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336. 
Poems   of   Paul    Marriett,    154. 
Primitive   Family   as   an    Educational    Agency,    The 

— Arthur  James  Todd,   Ph.    D.,  280. 
Principles  of   Educational   Practice — Paul   Klapper, 

Ph.   D.,  280. 
Prisoner    in    Fairyland,    A — Algernon    Blackwood, 

216. 
Problems  of  the   Pacific — Frank   Fox,    105. 
Psychology  of  Laughter,  The — Boris  Sidis,  M.  A., 

Ph.    D.,    M.   D.,    137. 
Publisher,  The — Robert  Sterling  Yard,  335. 
Rambles  and  Studies  in  Greece — J.  P.  Mahaffy,  C. 

V.  O.,  249. 
Religious    Revolution    of    Today,     Tiie — James     T. 

Shotwell,   Ph.   D.,   340. 

Reminiscences  of  Augustus   Saint-Gaudens — Edited 

and  amplified  by  Homer  Saint-Gaudens,  279. 

Reminiscences,      Sermons,      and      Correspondence, 

1884-1913— Augusta    E.    Stetson,    C.    S.    D., 

58. 

Right     of     the     Strongest,     The — Frances     Nimmo 

Green,    153. 
Ring  for  Nancy — Ford  Madox  Hueffer,  396. 
Roads  from   Rome — Anne  C.   E.   Allinson,   336. 
Roger  of  Sicily   and  the  Normans  of  Lower  Italy 

—Edmund    Curtis,    M.    A.,    57. 
Roman  Farm  Management:   The  Treatises  of  Cato 

and  Varro,   120. 
Round  the  Corner — Gilbert  Cannan,  216. 
Rue   and    Roses — Angela    Langer,    153. 
Russian    Empire   of    Today    and    Yesterday,    The — 

Nevin    O.    Winter,    169. 
Safety:    Methods  for  Preventing.  Occupational   and 
Other   Accidents    and    Diseases — William    H. 
Tollman,    Ph.    D.,    and    Leonard    B.    Kendall, 
24. 
Sailor    Whom    England    Feared,    The — M.    MacDei- 

mot  Crawford,    168. 
Salisbury    Plain:    Its    Stones,    Cathedral,    City,    Vil- 
lages,   and   Folk — Ella  Noyes,   341. 
San    Francisco    One    Hundred    Years    Ago — Trans- 
lated   from   the   French   of   Louis    Choris   by 
Porter   Garnett,    331. 
Schleiermacher — W.  B.  Selbie,  M.  A.,  D.  D.,  9. 
Schools  of  Painting — Mary   Innes,   232. 
Selection    from    Goldwin    Smith's    Correspondence, 
1846-1910— Edited  by  Arnold  Haultain,    104. 
Sex,    Its    Origin    and    Determination — Thomas    E. 

Reed,  M.   D.,  338. 
Siam:   A  Handbook  of  Practical,    Commercial,  and 

Political  Information,   330. 
Significance   of   Art,    The — Eleanor    Rowland,    265. 
Significance  of   Existence,   The — I.    Harris,   M.    D., 

L.    R.    C.    P.    and    S.,    185. 
Silence    of    Men,    The — H.    F.    Prevost    Battersby, 

248. 
Simon  Brandin — B.   Paul  Neuman,   89. 
Social  Center,  The — Edward  J.  Ward,  57. 
Social     Idealism     and     the     Changing     Theology — 

Gerald    Birney    Smith,    216. 
Social    Life    in    Old    New    Orleans — Eliza    Ripley, 

200. 
Sojourner,    The — Robert   Dull   Elder,   312. 
Some  Gift  Books,  397. 
Some    Influences    of    Modern    Philosophic    Thought 

— Arthur  Twining  Hadley,    105. 
Son  of  a   Servant,   The — August  Strindberg,   72. 
Spirit     of     French     Letters,     The — Mabell     S.     C. 

Smith,    24. 
Spirit  of  Paris,  The — Frankford  Sommerville,  8. 
Spotted  Panther,  The — James  Francis  Dwyer,  380. 
Statesman's    Year    Book    for     1913 — Edited    by    J. 
Scott    Keltie,    LL.    D„    assisted    by    M.    Epp- 
stein,    M.    A.,    Ph.    D.,    24. 
Stories    of    Old     Greece    and     Rome — Emilie     Kip 

Baker,  281. 
Story  of  My  Heart,  The— Richard  Jefferies,  232. 
Story  of  the  Ponv  Express,  The — Glen  D.  Bradley, 

380. 
Submarine     Engineering     of     Today — Charles     W. 

Domville-Fife.   337. 
Succession — Ethel  Sidgwick,   280. 
Sunia:  A  Himalayan  Idyll — Maud  Diver,   170. 
Superman  in   Being,   A — Litchfield  Woods,   153. 
Swinburne:    An    Estimate — John    Drinkwater,    120. 
Swiss      Family      Robinson,      The — Johann      David 

Wyss,   412. 
Syndicalism.  Industrial  Unionism,   and   Socialism —  . 

John  Spargo,  280. 
Taste  of  Apples,  The — Jennette  Lee,   334. 
Theban     Eagle    and     Other    Poems,     The— Chester 

Allyn   Reed,   264. 
Theory  of  Social  Revolutions,  The — Brooks  Adams, 

340. 
Things  I    Remember — Frederick  Townsend  Martin, 

327. 
Thirteenth     Juror.     The— Frederick     Trevor     Hill, 

333. 
This  Year's  Book  for   Boys — Various  authors,  412. 
Thousandth    Woman,    The— E.    W.    Hornung,    412. 
Trade     of     the      World,     The — Tames      Davenport 

Whelpley,    339.'" 
Travels    Without    Baedeker — Ardern    Beaman,    412. 
Tru:h    About   the    Railroads,    The— Howard    Elliott, 

338. 
Twenty    Centuries   of   Paris — Mabell    S.    C.    Smith, 

330. 
Tyrone    Power — William   Winter,    137. 
Unafraid,  The — Eleanor  M.  Ingram,  396. 
LTncle's   Advice — William    Hewlett,    154. 
Unforgiving  Offender,  The — John  Reed  Scott,  200. 
United    Italy— F.    M.    Underwood,    312. 
University       and       Historical       Addresses — James 

Bryce,    72. 
Unknown     Lover,     An — Mrs.     George     de     Home 

Vaizey,    184. 
Unknown   Steersman,   The — Irene  Burn,    10. 
Unrest  of  Women,  The— Edward  Sandford  Martin, 

138. 
Uphill  Climb,  The— B.  M.  Bower,  9. 
Upper   Crust,   The— Charles   Sherman,   216. 
Value    of    Organized    Speculation,    The — Harrison 
W.  Brace,  24. 
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Victorian  Art  in  Literature,  The — G.  K.  Chester- 
ton,   40. 

Virgil— T.    R.    Glover,    9. 

Voices  of  Tomorrow — Edwin  Bjorman,  200. 

Wagner's  Parsifal— Text  by  T.  W.    Rolleston,    185. 

Wallingford  in  His  Prime — George  Randolph  Ches- 
ter, 40. 

War  and  Waste — David  Starr  Jordan,  337. 

Way  Home,   The— Basil   King,   232. 

Western  Bird  Guide:  Birds  of  the  Rockies  and 
West  to  the  Pacific,  41. 

Westminster  Abbey— W.  J.  Loftie,  B.  A.,  F.  S.  A., 
331. 

White  Linen  Nurse,  The — Eleanor  Hallowell  Ab- 
bott,   312. 

Wild   Tustice — Frances  Clare,  57. 

William  Ernest  Henley — L.  Cope  Cornford,    120. 

William    Lloyd    Garrison — John    J.    Chapman,    137. 

William  Morris — Arthur  Compton-Rickett,  336. 

Will  to   Live,   The— M.    P.    Willcocks,   333. 

Wind  on  the  Heath,   The — May    Byron,    10. 

Within:  Thoughts  During  Convalescence — Sir 
Francis  Younghusband,  K.  C.  I.  E.,  LL.  D., 
D.    Sc,    184. 

Woman  in  Black,  The— Edmund  C.  Bentley,  24. 

Woman    Thou    Gavest   Me,    The — Hall    Caine,    152. 

Woman  with   Empty    Hands,    The — Anon.,   72. 

Women  in  Science — H.  J.  Mozans,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 
337. 

Wonderful  Escapes  by  Americans — Arranged  and 
edited  by  William  Stone  Booth,  335. 

Wondrous   Wife,   The— Charles    Marriott,    264. 

Woods,  The—Douglas  Malloch,  120. 

Yankee   Fantasies — Percy   Mackaye,    137. 

Yoke  of  Pity,  The— Julien  Benda,  216. 

Young  Working  Girls — Robert  A.  Woods  and  Al- 
bert J.    Kennedy,    281. 

Briefer  Reviews,  9,  24,  40,  57,  72,  89,  105,  120, 
137,  153,  169,  184,  216,  232,  248,  264,  280, 
296,    312,   349,   364,   380,   396,   412,  428. 


STORIES. 

Abduction  of  Moose  Benton,  The — John  Alfred 
Galpin,    38. 

Bourgeoise  Romance,  A — Translated  from  the 
French   of    Francois    Coppee,    118. 

Case  of  Mary  Vail,  The— John  Alfred   Galpin,   86. 

Christmas   Gusher,    A — Harold    French,    425. 

Cornelia    Settles    It — Ida    Alexander,    261. 

Enderby's    Courtship — Louis    Becke,    150. 

Infernal  Machine,  An — Translated  from  the 
French,    181. 

In  the  Confessional — Translated  from  the  French 
of  Francois   Coppee,   229. 

Longitude  a  Hundred  and  Eighty — Frederic  Red- 
dale,   102. 

Mason    Blood,    The — Clarissa    Dixon,    393. 

Matador's   Love,  A — Gibert   Cunningham,    197. 

Mists,    The— Horace  C.   Towner,   361. 

Old  Quien  Sabe  and  His  Mule — Edmund  Stuart 
Roche,  277. 

Out  of  the  Past — Louis  J.    Stellmann,   54. 

Parson  Tom— Lewis  H.  Eddy,  134. 

Patent  Fuel  Mystery,  The — Frank  M.  Bucknell, 
245. 

Plumbago's    Speculation,    166. 

Praise  from  Sir  Hubert — Harry  Cowell,    70. 

Robber  Who    Robbed  Himself,    The,    151. 

Taming  of  Private  Treen,  The — Major  Charles 
Devonshire,  22. 

Temptation  and  the  Troubadour — Lucile  Brian  Gil- 
more,   361. 

Three  Halts  and  a  River — Evelyn  Jerrold,  325. 

Tige — Edwin   L.    Sabin,   6'. 

Trouble    at    Saints'    Rest — Paul    Shoup,    293. 

Two-Edged  Secret,  A — Translated  from  the 
French  of   Leon   de  Tinseau,   409. 

Via   S.    S.    Equatoria — Louis  J.    Stellmann,   213. 

Voice  on  the  Phone,  The — Louis  J.  Stellmann, 
309. 

Witch's   Ring,    The— F.    R.   H.,    377. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 

Aldrich,     Thomas    Bailey — The    Crescent    and    the 

Cross,    278. 
Anon.— A    Celestial    Idyl,    84. 

Anon. — "God    Rest    You,    Merry   Gentlemen,"    410. 
Anon. — King  John    and   the   Abbot  of   Canterbury, 

262. 
Antrobus,    John — The    Cowboy,    100. 
Arnold,    Matthew — 

From  the  Hymn  of  Empedocles,  20. 

Philomela,    20. 

Shakespeare,   20. 

The  Last  Word,    20. 
Baillie,  Joanna — Pictures,    362. 
Beatty,   Pakenham— To   Thine   Own   Self  Be  True, 

Blind,    Matilda— Autumn  Tints,    198. 

Brooks,    Phillips — A  Christmas  Hymn,  426. 

Buchanan,    Robert — Langley    Lane,    328. 

Burns,    Robert— "My    Heart's    in    the    Highlands," 

214. 
Burton,   Richard— The  Old  Santa  Fe  Trail,  148. 
Byron,   Lord — Solitude,    16'4. 
Campbell,   Thomas — 

Exile    of    Erin,    362. 

"Ye    Mariners    of    England,"    328. 
Cary,   Alice — My  Dream  of   Dreams,   294. 
Coleridge,    Hartley — November,    278. 
Cowper,    William — Rural    Sounds,    294. 
Domett,  Alfred— A  Glee  for  Winter,  394. 
Dyer,    Sir  Edward — My   Minde  to   Me  a   Kingdom 

Is,   278. 
Foote,    Lucius   Harwood — 

A    Reverie,    52. 

Types,  52. 
Gilder,   Richard  Watson— "The  Woods  That  Bring 

the   Sunset    Near,"   410. 
Goldsmith,    Oliver— The    Deserted    Village,    164. 
Hood,  Thomas— Ode   to   Autumn,    198. 
Hunt,  Leigh — The  Glove  and  the  Lions,  378. 


Ingelow,    Jean — The    High    Tide   on    the    Coast    of 

Lincolnshire,    68. 
Keats,    John — Moonlight,    278. 
Knowles,    Frederic    Lawrence — A    Song   of    Desire, 

426. 
Longfellow,    Henry    Wadsworth — 

A   Ballad  of  the   French    Fleet,    394. 

Belisarius,    132. 

The   Day   Is   Done,    132. 
Lowell,  James   Russell — 

Auf  Wiedersehen,    378. 

The  Prophet  and   the  Child,   310. 
Manning,    Frederic — Kore,    198. 
Milton,    John — Evening,    164. 
Moore,    Thomas — 

"Believe  Me,   If   All    Those   Endearing    Young 
Charms,"    378. 

Long  Years  Have  Passed,  246. 

Sweet    Innisfallen,    246. 

The  Meeting  of  the  Waters,  246. 

The   Minstrel   Boy,    246. 
Procter,    Bryan   Walter— The    Sea,    426. 
Rosetti,    Christina    Georgina — Song,    310. 
Sangster,    Margaret   E. — "If   I    Had    Known,"    362. 
Scott,   Sir  Walter — Marmion,   214. 
Sigourney,    Lydia    Huntley — California,     148. 
Stevenson,    Robert   Louis — 

A  Song  of  the  Road,   362. 

A  Visit  from  the  Sea,  116. 

Heather  Ale:  A  Galloway   Legend,    116. 

The  Country  of  the  Camisards,    116. 
Stoddard,    Lavinia— The    Soul's    Defiance,    294. 
Taylor,    Bayard— On    the    Sea,    164. 
Tennyson,    Alfred — Bugle    Song,    378. 
Townsend,    Mary   Ashley — A   Woman's   Wish,    294 
Tylee,    Edward    Sydney — 

The  Drummer,  4. 

Trumpet    and    Flag,    4. 
White,     Richard    Edward — Founding    of    the    Mis- 
sion of   Monterey,    148. 
Whittier,    John    Greenleaf — The    Frost    Spirit,    410. 
Wolfe,    Charles— The    Burial    of    Sir    John    Moore 

After    Corunna,    394. 
Wyndham,   Charles— The  Fair  Thief,  310. 


INTAGLIOS. 

Alison,   Richard — There  Is  a  Garden  in  Her  Face, 

230. 
Herrich,    Robert— Julia,    230. 
Jonson,    Ben — A  Vision  of  Beauty,   230. 
Lovelace,    Richard — Song,   230. 
Suckling,  Sir  John— The  Bride,  230. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 

Anon. — From   Oversea,    154. 
Anon. — Storm    Light,    154. 
Anon. — The    Cornish    Moors,    120. 
Anon.— The  Girl  I  Used  to  Know,  154. 
Anon. — The    Packman,    430. 
Anon.— The  Poet's  Gift,   216. 
Anon.— The  Road  to  Anywhere,    90. 
Arnold-Forster,   M.— The  New   Hesperides,    120. 
Braley,  Berton— The  Hard-Rock  Man,  216. 
Brown,    Thomas   Edward — My   Garden,    106. 
Bull,    Cornelia    W. — Incantations,    138. 
Bynner,    Witter — 

A  Prayer  for  Beauty,  200. 

Train-Mates,    25. 
Cambridge,    Ada — The    Birds    and    the    Lighthouse, 

58. 
Carbery,   Ethne— The  Passing  of  the  Gael,  200. 
Carman,    Bliss — Dance  of  the    Sunbeams,   430. 
Clark,    Martha  Haskell— 

Sea  Born,  371. 

The  Romany  Heart,   138. 
Dodd,  Lee  Wilson— Praeterita,  106. 
Dorr,    Julia    C.    R.— Homesick,    371. 
Flecker,  James   EIroy— The   Pines,   58. 
Fletcher,   Jefferson   B—  On   a   Pod   of   Tulips,    138. 
Frost,    Meigs— The    Bride,    120. 
Garrod,    H.    W.— West  Africa,    73. 
Gillilan,    Stricklan— The   Old   Gun,    170. 
Harding,     Ruth     Guthrie — The     Gipsy     Stars     Are 

Camped,    154. 
Hill,    Francis— Song  Primitive,    120. 
Malone,  Walter— The  Haunted  House,    73. 
Martens,    Frederick    H. — Discontent,    90. 
Mason,    Edward    Wilbur — Midsummer,    90. 
Mitchell,  Lalia — Summer,   120. 
Montague,    Margaret    Prescott — The    Soul    of    the 

Little    Room,    184. 
Moult,  Thomas — The  Exile's  Song,  25. 
O'Sullivan,    Seumas— The    Twilight    People,    216. 
Peach,   Arthur  Wallace— The  Day's  End,   184. 
Phillips,    Stephen — Beatrice    Cenci,    430. 
Scollard,    Clinton — 

A    Christmas    Idyl,    430. 

A  Rover,  184. 

Song,  216. 
Springer,    Thomas  Grant — Ripples,    216. 
Stoddard,  Anna  Glen — To  a  Royal  Mummy,  73. 
Teasdale,    Sara — Sea   Longing,    58. 
Thomas,     Edith    M.— The    Young    Heart    in    Age, 

106. 
Untermeyer,   Louis— The  Wine  of  Night,  90. 
Ward,    Katherine— Twilight,    184. 
Wells,    Carolyn— An    Idyl,    138. 
Yeats,    William    Butler— The   Three    Hermits,    170. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Armstrong,    Paul — 

Some  of  the   Means  by  Which   the  Tariff   Bill 
Was  Put  Through,   227. 

Armstrong,    Prentice — 

A  Look-in  on  Congress  During  the  Dull  Sea- 
son— Pitchfork  Tillman  and  Jim  Ham 
Lewis  on  the  Rostrum,  307. 
A  Pair  of  Senatorial  Singed  Cats — Congress 
Mostly  Engaged  in  Dodging  Issues  and 
Killing  Time,   275. 


President  and  Direct  Primaries — Not  at  All 
Clear  What  Wilson  Really  Wants  to  Do, 
391. 

The  Mexican  Mess — Why  One  Democratic 
Senator  Does  Not  Knock  Under  to  the  Ad- 
ministration,   359. 

Wilson    and    Bryan,    423. 

Why  "Class  Legislation"  Commands  Support 
at  Washington — Some  Sample  Measures, 
243. 

Bennett,    Ira   E. — 

An  American  Military  Officer  on  the  Mexican 
Problem — Only  a  Strong  Man  Can  Govern 
Mexico,    291. 

"Congress  Is  Lazy,"  165. 

Mr.  Hobson  and    Mr.   Underwood,  259. 

Several  Big  Nationalization  Projects  Before 
the  President — Mr.  Wilson  and  the  Suf- 
fragettes,   407. 

Small  Chance  for  Currency  Legislation  This 
Session,  211. 

Some  Significant  Facts  and  Suggestive  Com- 
parisons,  323. 

When   Doctors   Disagree,    179. 

Federal — 

Following  the  Tyrolean   Yodlers,    195. 

Flaneur — 

A  Great  Art  Collection,  278. 

A  Mere  Pin  Prick,  426. 

A   Museum  of  Fakes,    362. 

Ex-Governor  William   Sulzer,   262. 

Fusion  in  New  York,    103. 

Gaynor    versus    Whitman,    133. 

Mr.  Hammerstein's  Engagements,  69. 

Sulzer  and  His  Friends,    151. 

Tammany  at  Bay,  294. 

The  Death  of  Mayor   Gaynor,    182, 

The    Sulzer    Impeachment,    117. 

The   Van   Cortlandt   Name,    87. 

Holcombe,  Elizabeth — 

Marriage  of  the  President's  Second  Daughter 
— An  Incident  at  the  Other  End  of  the  So- 
cial  Scale,   375. 

Piccadilly — 

"Mary    Goes    First,"    310. 
Wedding  of  a  Princess,   167. 

Shelley,    Henry  C. — 

Adieu  a  Montmartre,  21. 

A  French  Enoch  Arden,  214. 

Alas,    Poor   Yorick!    394. 

Barrie   Bis,    198. 

"By   Command,"   37. 

Concerning  a  Seal,    135. 

D'Annunzio  Tries  Again,  5. 

G.  C.   B.  Home  Again,  85. 

Light  from  the  West,   378. 

"Lloyd's  List"  Redivivus,  246. 

"Mary   Goes    First,"   230. 

New  Front  for  Buckingham  Palace,    101. 

Russian  Opera  in  London,   86. 

Saving  the  Palace,  53.    ~~ 

Shakespeare   at  Home,    149. 

The  Fall   Book  Season  in  London,   326. 

When  the  Dutch  "Took  Holland,"  410. 


DRAMA. 

Among  the  Player  People,  59. 
Phelps,    Josephine  Hart — 

"Aida,"   250. 

"As  a  Man  Thinks,"  74. 

At  the  Orpheum,  314. 

"Bought    and    Paid    For,"    122. 

Dramatic    Pictures  of   Nature,   43. 
The    Kinemacolor. 

"Electra,"    171. 

Ellen  Beach  Yaw,  Orpheum  Star,  350 

"I  Zingari,"   298. 

"King  John,"  366. 

"Julius   Caisar,"  266. 

"Les    Miserables,"    106. 

Local    Players    at    Pantages,    414. 

"Magda"   and   "Mary    Magdalene. 

"Pantaloon,"  a  Real  Gem,  382. 

Polar  Trip  Told  in   Pictures",    187. 

"Ready  Money,"   155. 

Something  New  at   the    Gaiety,    350. 

"Stop    Thief,"    366. 

Success   of   Symphony  Concert,   314. 

"The   Bird   of    Paradise,"    282. 

"The   Blindness  of  Virtue,"   414. 

"The  Candy    Shop,"   266. 

"The   Girl  at  the  Gate,"  414. 

"The    High    Road,"    398. 

"The   Little  Parisienne,"  430. 

"The    Lure,"    202. 

"The    Merchant    of    Venice,"    382. 

"The  Merry  Countess,"   350.      ^ 

"The    Mission    Play,"    139.     — -"^ 

The    Orpheum,    250. 

"The    Passing    Show    of    1912,"    26. 

"The    Rainbow,"    298. 

"The    Ringmaster,"    218. 

"The  Taming  of  the    Shrew,"    202. 

"The    Traffic,"    282. 


186. 


Shoals,    George  L. — 

"Princess  Chic"  and  "Kick  In,"  27. 
"The  Chimes  of  Normandy,"    107. 
The    First    English    Comic   Opera,    11. 

"Pinafore." 
"The   Pirates"  at  the   Tivoli,    75. 
The    Show-Goer's    Orgy,    91. 

Orpheum. 
Vaudeville   and  the   Legitimate,    11. 

Orpheum. 


4  MISCELLANEOUS 

Abundance  of  Grand  Opera,   123. 
Agricultural  Documents  Requested,    190. 


Career   of    Lou-Tcllegen,   The,    218. 

Chaliapin   Forms  His  Own  Style,    107. 

Colonel  Watterson  on   George  Harvey,   7. 

Drum    Power-Plant    in    Operation,    386. 

Famous    French    Journalist,    A,    41. 

Forbes-Robertson    to    Farewell    in    New   York,    123. 

Foyer  and  Box-Oflice  Chat,  11,  27,  43,  59,  75,  91. 
107,  123,  139,  155,  175,  187,  203,  219,  235, 
251.  267,  283,  299,  315,  351,  367,  383,  399, 
415,   431. 

Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors,  10,  25,  41.  58,  72, 
90,  105.  121,  138,  154,  170,  185,  201,  217 
233,  249,  264,  281,  296,  313,  349,  365,  380, 
396,    413,   429. 

Hobbies   of    Forbes-Robertson,    414. 

Home  of   "Peter  Pan,"   366. 
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No  Budget  Yet. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  decided  that 
America  shall  continue  to  be  the  only  country  in 
civilization  without  a  national  budget,  without  any 
method  to  bring  revenue  and  expenditure  into  accord. 
There  is  no  need  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  this  re- 
luctance to  face  the  financial  facts.  We  have  only  to 
read  the  proceedings  in  connection,  for  example,  with 
the  appropriations  for  public  buildings,  commonly 
known  as  the  "pork  barrel,"  to  understand  the  appre- 
hension with  which  Congress  views  any  approach  to 
financial  supervision  or  regularity.  The  illusion  of  il- 
limitable wealth,  always  available  by  the  simple  ex- 
pedient of  a  trading  vote,  is  too  comfortable  to  be 
surrendered.  The  proceedings  in  connection  with  the 
pork-barrel  are  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the 
general  system  of  expenditures  that  are  out  of  sight, 
but  the  same  rule  prevails  in  all  of  them.  They  are 
all  based  on  the  same  illusion  of  illimitable  national 
wealth  of  which  the  share  of  every  department  is  gov- 
erned by  the  audacity,  the  trickery,  and  the  diplomacy 
of  those  who  claim  it.  Unlimited  credit  always  means 
wanton,  squalid  extravagance,  just  as  a  bank  balance 
in  black  and  white  always  carries  with  it  a  suggestion 
of  restraint.    If  the  nation  were  allowed  to  understand 


the  actual  extent  of  its  resources  it  may  be  supposed 
that  the  appropriation  bills  would  not  go  through  Con- 
gress quite  so  gaily  as  they  do  now.  That  Congress 
should  provide  for  the  same  needs  two  or  three  times 
over  through  the  overlapping  of  departments  would  no 
longer  be  considered  humorous.  And  Congress  is 
naturally  anxious  to  continue  a  system  that  so  ad- 
mirably facilitates  the  processes  of  collective  bribery 
by  doles  to  local  influences.  It  is  an  aspect  of  the  gov- 
ernment by  stealth  that  has  been  reduced  to  a  fine  art 
at  Washington. 

The  keystone  of  the  whole  system  is  secrecy.  Where 
there  is  no  public  knowledge  there  will  be  no  public 
resentment.  Another  aspect  of  the  same  evil  is  to  be 
found  in  the  pension  list,  which  would  probably  be  shot 
full  of  holes  in  a  month  if  the  public  were  allowed  to 
see.  The  pension  list,  we  are  told,  is  an  honor  roll 
and  is  therefore  private.  That  is  precisely  the  reason 
why  it  should  be  public.  Honor  does  not  seek  dark- 
ness and  anonymity.  It  is  dishonor  that  demands 
secrecy.  The  pension  list  is  hidden  because  of  a 
shrewd  knowledge  that  public  opinion  would  tear  it  into 
shreds.  The  national  finances  are  hidden  for  a  similar 
reason.  They  are  hidden  by  "those  who  hate  the  light 
because  their  deeds  are  evil." 


The  "Labor  Trust"  and  the  Law. 

With  unexpected  rapidity  comes  justification  of  the 
Argonaut's  prediction  that  the  passage  of  the  Sundry 
Civil  Appropriation  bill  would  be  accepted  as  a  sort  of 
guaranty  of  a  general  labor-union  immunity  from  the 
law.  That  the  bill  in  question  did  no  more  than  with- 
draw one  specified  sum  of  money  from  the  purposes 
of  labor-union  prosecution  was  true  enough.  That 
there  are  other  funds  still  available  was  also  true,  as 
was  the  further  apology  that  an  appropriation  bill  has 
only  one  year  of  life  and  that  the  whole  subject  would 
again  be  open  for  discussion  later  on.  All  these  points 
were  urged  by  the  President  in  what  may  be  described 
as  a  rather  shamefaced  explanation  of  his  action  in 
signing  an  immoral  bill  that  his  predecessor  had  con- 
signed to  the  waste-paper  basket.  The  explanation 
would  have  been  valid  enough  had  it  been  relevant  to 
the  actual  mischief  contemplated.  But  it  was  not  rele- 
vant. Practically  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  case. 
The  real  mischief  was  not  that  a  certain  bill  should  be 
passed,  but  that  Congress  and  the  President  should 
combine  in  establishing  a  precedent  and  asserting  a 
principle  to  the  effect  that  a  criminal  law  binding  on 
every  one  else  should  be  harmless  so  far  as  labor  unions 
and  farmers  are  concerned.  The  farmers  we  can  leave 
out  of  consideration,  since  they  have  never  hinted  at 
a  desire  for  immunity.  The  labor  unions  have  now 
obtained  all  that  they  expected  to  obtain  from  this  bill. 
They  never  supposed  that  the  bill  would  confer  upon 
them  immediate  and  legal  immunity,  seeing  that  it  dealt 
with  but  one  fund  out  of  many  at  the  disposal  of  the 
department.  But  they  did  expect  that  it  would  estab- 
lish a  principle  of  immunity  that  would  at  once  tie 
the  hands  of  the  law  and  pave  the  way  for  even  more 
definite  pronouncements  in  the  future. 

The  expectation  has  now  been  fully  disclosed.  The 
proposal  to  prosecute  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  for  certain  activities  in  West  Virginia  closely 
resembling  civil  war  has  been  met  with  a  shout  of  in- 
dignant protest.  Even  some  of  the  staid  Eastern  news- 
papers express  their  surprise,  almost  their  incredulity, 
that  a  prosecution  should  be  undertaken  in  view  of  a 
bill  that  so  clearly  expresses  a  congressional  disap- 
proval of  all  such  prosecutions.  That  the  Department 
of  Justice  is  acting  within  its  legal  powers  is  clear 
enough,  but  is  it  acting  in  accord  with  the  principle  of 
immunity  so  clearly  established  by  Congress?  Is  it 
justified  in  standing  upon  its  technical  rights  and  bring- 
ing that  kind  of  suit  pronounced  by  Congress  to  be  im- 
proper? That  the  bill  would  have  nearly  as  much 
force  as  one  of  open  and  general  immunity  was  a  fore-  I 


gone  conclusion,  and  here  we  see  that  force  in  opera- 
tion. It  was  the  establishment  of  the  principle  and  the 
precedent  rather  than  the  bill  itself  that  called  forth 
the  stern  protest  from  every  intelligent  section  of  the 
community. 

Naturally  the  labor  unions  are  still  more  outspoken. 
The  news  of  the  proposed  prosecution  produced  an  out- 
burst of  indignation  among  labor  leaders  gathered  at 
Indianapolis.  They  felt  and  said  that  such  an  act  would 
be  a  piece  of  governmental  treachery  in  view  of  a  bill 
upon  which  the  ink  of  the  presidential  signature  was  still 
wet.  However  the  President  might  have  discounted  the 
effects  of  that  bill,  the  labor  men  themselves  were 
under  no  illusions.  They  regarded  it  as  a  charter  of 
immunity  none  the  less  real  because  its  influence  would 
be  moral  rather  than  legal.  A  press  dispatch  quotes 
these  men  as  saying  that  it  was  to  escape  just  such 
conditions  as  those  threatening  them  in  West  Virginia 
"that  they  urged  the  passage  of  an  act  exempting  them 
from  prosecution  under  the  anti-trust  law." 

Of  course  it  was.  Every  one  knew  that  except  the 
President.  Every  one  knew  that  a  solemn  expression 
of  opinion  by  Congress  must  necessarily  have  marked 
influence  upon  the  Department  of  Justice,  that  it  must 
become  in  a  sense  a  guide  to  its  activities.  The  labor 
men  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  their  indignation.  They 
knew  exactly  what  they  wanted  and  they  had  a  good 
reason  to  believe  they  would  get  it.  They  wanted  im- 
munity from  the  criminal  law. 

The  President  will  now  find  that  it  would  have  served 
him  better  to  sail  a  straight  course.  He  knew  that  the 
exemption  was  a  bad  one.  He  said  so.  He  must  now 
either  refrain  from  prosecuting  labor-union  criminals, 
and  so  incur  the  resentments  of  honest  people,  or  he 
must  incur  the  organized  and  vindictive  resentments  of 
the  criminals  and  their  friends.  To  veto  the  bill  as 
did  Mr.  Taft  would  have  been  the  line  of  least  resist- 
ance, and  this  is  true  of  all  obvious  duties,  whether 
governmental  or  personal. 


Influence  and  the  Law. 

The  record  in  the  Diggs-Caminetti  cases  exhibits 
these  facts:  The  indictments  were  found  and  filed  on 
April  4th  of  the  current  year.  On  April  28th  a  de- 
murrer was  interposed  and  overruled.  On  May  5th  the 
cases  were  continued  to  May  19th  to  be  set  for  trial. 
On  May  19th  they  were  continued  two  weeks  to  be  set 
for  trial.  June  2d  the  cases  were  set  for  trial  on  June 
26th.  It  was  during  the  time  between  June  2d  and 
June  26th  that  the  hand  of  the  prosecuting  attorney 
was  stayed  by  an  order  from  the  Attorney-General  to 
postpone  the  trials  "until  autumn." 

Under  circumstances  similar  one  Earl  Fullerton  was 
under  proceedings  initiated  by  the  same  prosecuting 
attorney,  indicted  May  1st  of  the  current  year  charged 
with  the  same  offense.  On  May  Sth  the  defendant 
pleaded  not  guilty.  On  May  10th  the  case  was  con- 
tinued to  May  19th  to  be  set  for  trial.  May  19th  the 
case  was  set  for  trial  June  11th.  On  June  12th  the 
trial  began  and  on  June  18th  the  jury  brought  in  a  ver- 
dict of  guilty.  On  June  21st  Fullerton  was  sentenced 
to  two  years  in  San  Quentin  Penitentiary. 

The  two  cases,  we  repeat,  were  similar — almost  iden- 
tical. Yet  in  the  one  case  there  was  prompt  trial, 
prompt  conviction,  prompt  sentence.  Why  is  not 
the  record  up  to  the  point  of  actual  trial  dupli- 
cated in  the  Diggs-Caminetti  cases?  It  is  because 
the  men  charged  stand  related  to  families  of  so- 
cial and  political  influence  and  financial  resource. 
Prosecuting  Attorney  McNab  so  far  yielded  to  these 
several  forms  of  persuasion  as  to  postpone  action  in  the 
Diggs-Caminetti  cases  twice.  A  still  further  postpone- 
ment has  come  about  as  the  result  of  a  campaign  of 
social  and  political  influence  urged  at  Washington  by 
Caminetti's  relatives.  Because  Caminetti,  Sr  i 
of  political  connections — because  he  is  the  con 
of  immigration  in  close  relations  with  the  Sec 
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Commerce  and  Labor,  and  because  the  last-named  of- 
ficial is  a  colleague  of  the  Attorney-General  and  there- 
fore ppssesed  of  influence  with  him,  and  because  the 
Attorney-General  holds  authority  over  the  prosecuting 
attorney  in  California,  the  cases  of  Diggs  and  Caminetti 
were  held  up  while  the  case  of  Fullerton  took  its  natural 
course.  Diggs  and  Caminetti  are  in  the  enjoyment  of 
liberty,  pursuing  their  pleasures  at  Sierra  resorts,  while 
Fullerton-  picks  jute  at   San   Quentin. 

Men  and  brethren,  no  forms  of  reasoning,  no  sophis- 
try, no  appeals  to  sympathy,  can  make  the  record  in 
the  Diggs-Caminetti  cases  square  fairly  with  the  record 
in  the  Fullerton  case.  Such  difference  as  the  contrast- 
ing records  exhibit  is  due  to  the  shameful  fact  that 
Diggs  and  Caminetti  as  the  sons  of  influential  families 
had  a  "pull,"  while  Fullerton,  a  friendless  wretch,  had 
none. 

It  is  the  boast  of  our  system  that  laws  made  under 
it  apply  with  equal  weight  upon  all  men  alike.  But  in 
the  face  of  the  contrasting  records  this  boast  is  a  lie. 
If  influential  connections,  with  personal  and  official  in- 
trigue, can  let  one  scoundrel  go  unpunished  while  an- 
other scoundrel  without  these  advantages  goes  to  prison, 
there  is  no  equality  under  the  law. 

Unless  the  prompt  trial,  the  prompt  conviction,  and 
the  prompt  sentence  of  Fullerton  were  wrong,  then 
there  was  wrong  at  every  stage  of  the  procedure  in  rela- 
tion to  Diggs  and  Caminetti.  Caminetti,  Sr.,  was  wrong 
when  he  asked  for  postponements.  Prosecuting  Attor- 
ney McNab  was  wrong  when  he  yielded  to  these  re- 
quests. Caminetti,  Sr.,  was  again  wrong  when  he  went 
legging  about  Washington  in  the  effort  to  put  off  the 
day  of  Caminetti,  Jr.'s,  trial.  Secretary  Wilson  was 
wrong  when  he  asked  the  Attorney-General  to  put  the 
cases  over  upon  a  false  and  calculated  plea.  Attorney- 
General  McReynolds  was  wrong  when  he  made  the 
order  of  postponement  at  a  time  when  admittedly  he 
was  without  knowledge  of  the  facts.  Prosecuting  At- 
torney McNab,  for  once  at  least,  was  right  when  he 
refused  to  act  as  a  catspaw  in  a  shameless  job  looking 
to  nullification  of  the  law  by  processes  of  delay.  Presi- 
dent Wilson  was  wrong  in  approving  the  course  of  the 
Attorney-General  under  the  conditions  as  here  stated; 
and  he  tacitly  acknowledges  his  wrong  in  directing  that 
the  Attorney-General's  order  of  postponement  now  be 
nullified. 

Cases  like  this  which  exhibit  the  fact  that  that  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  justice  takes  one  course  with  a 
friendless  criminal  and  another  course  with  a  criminal 
of  resourceful  connections,  are  prolific  breeders  of  wild- 
eyed  Progressives  and  hare-brained  Socialists.  Every 
such  case  is  fuel  upon  the  fires  of  social  agitation.  And 
out  of  it  all  comes  that  state  of  the  popular  mind  which 
gives  ear  to  every  wild  theory,  voice  and  force  to  every 
novel  proposal.  It  is  this  kind  of  thing,  which  gives 
power  to  the  Johnsons  in  politics  and  to  the  Akeds  in 
religion.  It  does  not,  indeed,  alter  the  fundamental 
principles  which  ultimately  govern  and  regulate  society. 
But  it  does  give  a  logical  and  moral  basis  for  discon- 
tent. . 

Union  Rules  and  Railroad  Wrecks. 

The  inquiry  now  in  progress  into  the  cause  of  an 
accident  on  the  New  Haven  Railroad  in  which  six 
persons  were  killed  has  resulted  in  some  startling  reve- 
lations of  labor-union  responsibility.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  now  elicited  the  fact  that 
two  regulations  were  forced  upon  the  company  by  the 
union  of  locomotive  engineers,  both  based  on  the 
favorite  union  theory  that  character,  capacity,  and 
efficiency  must  be  wholly  ignored  in  the  employment  of 
labor.  When  it  is  said  that  these  regulations  were 
forced  upon  the  company  it  is  unnecessary  to  define  that 
term.  The  alternative  to  compliance  was  a  strike,  and 
a  strike  under  modern  conditions  means  a  civil  war  in 
miniature. 

The  first  of  these  regulations  relates  to  what  is  called 
the  spare  board  system.  This  means  that  the  names  of 
all  available  engineers  are  written  in  rotation  upon  a 
board  and  the  name  that  heads  the  list  must  always  be 
accepted  for  any  given  run.  No  matter  how  excep- 
tional in  its  difficulties  or  dangers  that  run  may  be,  no 
matter  how  marked  the  disqualifications  of  the  man 
wlmsc  name  happens  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  list,  the 
job  must  be  given  to  that  man  and  to  no  other.  The 
responsible  traffic  authorities  of  the  railroad  are  allowed 
no  discrimination  whatsoever.  A  man  might  be  notori- 
ously and  patently  unfitted  for  a  particular  job  involving 
the  safety  of  hundreds  of  lives,  but  nevertheless  tne  job 

itisl  be  given  to  him  if  his  name  happens  to  stand  next 
ition. 


But  the  company  might  have  found  some  compensa- 
tion for  this  vicious  idiocy  if  they  had  been  allowed  to 
see  to  it  that  none  but  competent  men  were  allowed 
to  get  upon  the  engineers'  list.  It  need  hardly  be  said 
that  they  were  allowed  to  do  nothing  of  the  sort.  The 
main  purpose  of  the  union  is  to  see  to  it  that  efficiency 
counts  for  nothing  and  that  skill  and  ignorance  stand 
on  precisely  the  same  basis.  The  company  demanded 
that  a  two  years'  apprenticeship  on  freight  engines 
should  precede  employment  on  passenger  trains.  Two 
years  seems  pitifully  inadequate  for  the  heavy  responsi- 
bilities of  the  passenger  service,  but  it  need  hardly  be 
said  that  the  union  objected,  and  objected  in  the  usual 
way  by  threatening  a  strike.  The  union  said  that  one 
year  was  enough.  It  said  that  young  men  were  more 
reliable  than  older  ones.  Practically  it  said  that  any 
efficiency  guaranty  was  "unfair  to  organized  labor," 
since  it  might  deprive  some  incompetent  man  of  the 
right  to  wreck  a  train.  In  this  particular  case  the 
engineer  was  obviously  incompetent.  The  general  man- 
ager said:  "I  am  satisfied  his  judgment  was  bad,  un- 
justifiably bad.  *  *  *  I  can  not  conceive  of  any 
man  in  his  right  mind  doing  that."  But  his  name  came 
next  in  rotation  on  the  spare  board.  The  railroad 
officials  had  no  choice,  except  the  choice  of  a  strike. 

It  is  not  easy  wholly  to  acquit  the  company  of  re- 
sponsibility. How  is  it  that  nothing  short  of  a  disaster 
and  an  official  inquiry  can  make  us  acquainted  with 
secret  negotiations,  agreements,  threats,  and  coercions 
that  involve  the  safety  of  the  public.  Probably  there  is 
not  a  railroad  in  the  country  that  is  not  held  up  in  this 
way  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  and  compelled  into 
regulations  that  are  practically  a  game  of  ducks  and 
drakes  with  the  lives  of  passengers.  If  the  New  Haven 
Company  believed  that  certain  rules  were  essential  to 
safety — and  they  did  believe  it — by  what  right  did  they 
modify  or  abrogate  those  rules  in  secret,  or  without  a 
public  notification  that  precautionary  measures  were 
forbidden  to  them?  The  public  has  been  at  some  pains 
to  impress  upon  the  railroad  companies  that  they  have 
no  proprietorship  in  human  lives,  but  of  what  avail  is 
it  to  do  this  if  that  same  proprietorship  is  handed  over 
to  labor  unions  who  are  obsessed  with  the  idea  that 
efficiency  shall  no  longer  be  a  factor  in  employment? 
The  need  of  the  day  in  this  and  other  matters  is  pub- 
licity, and  it  would  be  well  for  us  to  have  that  publicity 
in  some  other  way  than  by  investigations  after  the  acci- 
dent and  after  the  funerals  of  its  victims,  who  surely 
had  a  right  to  know  that  their  lives  were  in  the  hands 
of  an  engineer  selected  because  his  name  happened  to 
head  a  list  on  a  "spare  board." 


Administrative  Theory  and  Practice. 

When  in  May  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  called 
for  the  resignations  of  General  Stone,  Mr.  McKinlay, 
and  other  Republican  officials  in  the  customs  service  at 
San  Francisco  it  was  made  evident  that  the  victors 
were  to  be  given  the  "spoils."  It  was  taken  by  the 
Republican  holdovers  as  a  notification  that  sooner  or 
later  all  their  heads  would  fall  into  the  administration 
basket.  But  it  appears  that  some  of  them  are  disposed 
to  make  the  job  as  difficult  as  possible.  Mr.  McNab 
with  a  canny  shrewdness  got  in  his  blow  first,  and  with 
such  telling  effect  that  it  has  thrown  the  whole  adminis- 
tration into  embarrassment  and  confusion.  Now  comes 
the  call  to  Postmaster  Fisk,  who  seems  as  little  dis- 
posed as  McNab  to  make  easy  the  transfer  from  a  Re- 
publican to  a  Democratic  official  regime. 

Mr.  Fisk  was  appointed  to  a  four  years'  term  in 
1912  and  duly  confirmed  in  his  office.  His  theory  of  the 
law — and  Mr.  Fisk  is  a  lawyer  of  acumen — is  that  he 
is  entitled  to  hold  office  during  the  period  named  in  his 
commission,  unless  some  definite  misconduct  shall  be 
proved  against  him.  Confident  that  no  such  charge 
may  be  successfully  urged  he  has  declined  to  act  upon 
the  invitation  of  the  Postmaster-General.  He  will  not 
resign ;  and  in  a  dispatch  to  the  Postmaster-General  he 
says  just  this  in  terms  respectful  but  positive. 

There  are,  of  course,  ways  by  which  Mr.  Fisk  may 
be  gotten  rid  of.  Charges  made  be  brought  against  him, 
in  which  case  he  will  have  the  right  of  defense.  He 
may  be  peremptorily  dismissed  by  the  President,  and 
probably  this  course  will  be  resorted  to.  But  under 
either  of  these  procedures  the  administration  will  be 
forced  to  exhibit  its  hand — to  make  plain  the  fact  that 
it  is  seeking  by  hook  or  by  crook  to  get  a  Republican 
out  of  office  to  the  end  that  it  may  put  a  Democrat  in. 

We  are  not  without  a  certain  sympathy  for  the  ad- 
ministration. It  is  natural  enough  that  in  the  con- 
duct   of    the    affairs    of    government    the    administra- 


tion should  wish  to  work  through  agents  in  sym- 
pathy with  its  own  purposes.  It  is  not  unnatural  that 
the  administration  should  wish  to  bestow  the  post- 
mastership  of  San  Francisco  upon  some  faithful  party 
adherent.  So  far  as  there  is  any  wrong  in  the  policy 
now  in  plain  view,  it  lies  less  in  the  wish  to  reorganize 
the  Federal  official  service  upon  partisan  lines  than  in  the 
pretense  that  changes  are  made  or  to  be  made  upon 
other  grounds.  Straightforward  assertion  of  partisan 
purpose  would  in  a  sense  challenge  public  admiration 
by  its  boldness.  But  the  pretense  of  other  motives 
invites  contempt.  And  at  the  same  time  it  invites  just 
such  resistances  and  reprisals  as  have  been  developed 
in  the  cases  of  Fisk  and  McNab.  These  gentlemen  no 
doubt  would  have  passed  in  their  resignations  with  re- 
spectful smiles  if  they  had  been  asked  for  in  connection 
with  an  avowed  partisan  policy.  But  when  a  strictly 
partisan  policy  is  sought  to  be  masked  behind  essen- 
tially fraudulent  motives — when  the  purpose  skulks  be- 
hind professions  to  which  acts  give  the  lie,  there  is 
every  justification  for  making  the  job  as  difficult  as 
possible. 

By  association  and  profession  President  Wilson 
stands  committed  to  the  theories  embodied  in  the 
scheme  know  as  civil  service  reform.  As  a  doctrinaire 
he  has  preached  many  times  and  eloquently  from  the 
texts  which  assert  the  principle  of  technical  efficiency 
as  the  only  just  qualification  for  public  office.  But  like 
many  another  man  who  passes  from  the  realm  of  theory 
to  the  realm  of  living  fact  he  finds  that  the  principle 
won't  work  in  practice.  Human  nature  is  not  built  that 
way.  Under  our  system  the  spoils  must  go  to  the 
victors.  Every  attempt  to  work  the  political  game 
under  any  theory  falls  flat.  A  permanent  civil  service 
does  not  yield  to  a  President — or  to  a  governor — the 
right  kind  of  cooperation  in  the  administration  of  gov- 
ernmental affairs ;  and,  equally  important  from  the  polit- 
ical standpoint,  it  does  not  sustain  the  President  in  his 
relations  to  his  party.  Our  system,  Federal  and  state, 
calls  for  much  that  can  only  be  done  by  active  partisan 
supporters;  and  if  you  take  from  such  supporters  the 
many  forms  of  stimulus  implied  in  the  "spoils  of  vic- 
tory" inevitably  you  eliminate  an  element  essential  to 
the  working  of  the  system.  There  are  men  of  the 
professorial  type  of  mind  and  of  theoretical  habits  of 
thought  who  hold  other  opinions.  There  are  dema- 
gogues who  preach  and  promise  otherwise.  But  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  whenever  by  any  chance  the  theorists 
or  the  political  conjurers  get  into  places  of  responsi- 
bility they  cast  all  their  preconceived  ideas  to  the  winds 
and  play  the  game  in  the  only  way  that  it  can  be  played. 

It  is  not  fair  to  demand  that  men  in  office  shall  hold 
with  a  stubborn  consistency  to  impracticable  and  impos- 
sible theories,  yet  it  is  a  legitimate  reproach  against 
all  such  that  they  have  exhibited  a  species  of  mind 
and  judgment  incompatible  with  practical  intelligence. 
The  fact  that  President  Wilson  in  office  finds  that  his 
theories  of  public  life  are  impracticable  is  proof  positive 
that  some  of  us  were  right  when  before  the  event  and 
upon  estimates  of  his  mind  and  character  we  declared 
him  weak  at  the  very  points  where  a  President  most 
needs  to  be  strong.  t 

McNab,  McReynolds,  Caminetti  Sr.,  and  the 
President. 

A  theory  urged  in  criticism  of  Mr.  McNab  that  he 
suspected  that  he  was  checked  off  for  removal  as  an 
offensive  partisan  and  so  made  haste  under  the  philoso- 
phy of  Uncle  David  Harum  to  "do  it  fust"  does  not,  so 
far  as  we  can  see,  affect  the  value  of  what  he  has  done, 
even  though  it  might  properly  be  considered  in  esti- 
mating the  morai  quality  of  the  man  himself.  It  is 
probably  true  that  McNab  was  listed  for  dismissal. 
Other  Republican  officials  in  California  had  been  called 
upon  to  resign — in  plain  terms  summarily  fired  from 
their  posts — and  McNab  no  doubt  would  have  "got  his" 
sooner  or  later.  But  conceding  all  this  and  assuming 
his  resignation  to  be  an  act  of.  political  reprisal,  before 
the  fact,  still  it  remains  to  be  said  that  it  was  a  prompt 
and  resolute  stroke.  A  Republican  in  office  sought 
by  Democratic  head  hunters  with  loaded  guns  must  be 
accredited  for  cleverness  when  he  succeeds  in  putting 
his  pursuers  to  confusion  and  arraying  all  the  moral 
advantage  of  a  bad  situation  on  his  side.  If  we  regard 
Mr.  McNab's  course  merely  as  a  bit  of  political 
sharp  practice,  we  still  can  not  deny  to  him  a  certain 
admiration  for  adroitness  and  success  in  a  difficult  and 
hazardous  game. 

But  Mr.  McNab  has  the  right  to  be  judged,  not  by 
what  somebody  may  suspect  to  be  his  motives,  but 
by   what  he   actually   did.     And   we   thii       the   recora 
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justifies  him.  In  the  Diggs-Caminetti  cases  he  had 
made  painstaking  preparations  for  trial,  had  ac- 
cumulated evidence  and  formulated  his  pleadings. 
Twice  he  had  postponed  the  cases  for  brief  periods  out 
of  consideration  for  the  convenience  of  Caminetti,  Sr., 
who  had  in  reality  no  right  to  be  so  considered.  He 
reported  his  plans  to  the  Attorney-General,  accom- 
panied by  a  statement  that  further  delay  would  in  his 
judgment  be  dangerous  to  the  cause  of  justice.  He  was 
instructed  by  the  Attorney-General  to  proceed  with  the 
trial,  only  a  little  later  to  be  arbitrarily  directed  to  post- 
pone the  case  "until  autumn."  To  decline  under  these 
circumstances  to  be  used  as  an  instrument  of  a  calcu- 
lated and  sinister  delay  was  the  obvious  obligation  of  a 
spirited  and  self-respecting  official.  If  this  course  was 
under  the  considerations  which  Mr.  McNab  presents,  he 
is  to  be  commended  for  moral  courage.  If  it  was  a  bit 
of  sharp  practice  in  politics,  it  was  exceedingly 
clever. 

The  Argonaut  for  one  does  not  begrudge  Mr. 
McNab  any  advantage  in  the  form  of  popular  ap- 
proval and  augmented  public  respect  which  his 
course  has  won  for  him.  His  manner  in  the  form 
of  his  resignation  and  in  the  conditions  of  its  pro- 
mulgation might  have  been  calculated  with  a  more  deli- 
cate taste.  It  would  have  been  better  if  he  had 
left  to  others  the  exploitation  of  his  standards  of 
honor  and  if  he  had  refrained  from  handing  his  letter 
of  resignation  to  the  press  before  it  reached  the  Presi- 
dent. But  these  are  relatively  trifling  matters.  They 
relate  to  the  manner  rather  than  to  the  essence  of  the 
act.  The  general  public,  we  think,  which  cares  little 
about  minor  points  of  courtesy  but  much  about  essen- 
tial rights  and  wrongs,  is  not  disposed  to  make  much  of 
these  small  lapses  from  propriety.  And  in  this  case  we 
think  the  public  is  right. 


Attorney-General  McReynolds  does  not  make  out  a 
very  good  case  for  himself.  Asked  by  a  Cabinet  col- 
league to  put  over  action  against  a  criminal  under  the 
vilest  of  charges,  he  assented  without  a  thought  and 
ordered  the  postponement  without  even  looking  up  the 
record  in  which  he  stood  advised  of  considerations 
calling  for  prompt  action.  The  idea  of  accommodating 
an  official  colleague  had  obviously  more  weight  with 
him  than  the  duty  of  prosecuting  a  gross  offender.  In 
explanation  Mr.  McReynolds  pleads  that  in  cases  of 
this  kind  continuances  are  "usual."  Verily  they  are; 
but  that  does  not  justify  them.  If  because  this  or  that 
thing  is  "usual"  were  justification  for  it,  a  thousand  in- 
famies might  be  condoned.  The  wrong  is  just  this 
indeed,  that  such  things  are  "usual."  Slavery  in 
its  day  was  "usual,"  and  because  it  was  usual  it 
had  the  practical  support  of  many  who  find  moral  justi- 
fication for  the  things  that  are.  Grafting  and  bribe- 
giving,  subornation  of  perjury,  the  sequestration  of  wit- 
nesses— all  these  things  are  "usual,"  but  that  does  not 
make  them  right.  In  the  immediate  case  the  demand 
for  postponement  came  in  consequence  of  a  campaign 
urged  at  Washington  upon  the  basis  of  personal  and 
official  influence,  out  of  taste,  out  of  reason,  out  of  any 
moral  consideration.  If  Mr.  McReynolds  had  been  a 
careful  man  he  would  have  inquired  into  the  motives 
for  the  request  and  he  would  at  least  have  studied  the 
records  of  the  case  in  his  own  files.  But  it  appears 
that  he  was  either  too  indifferent  or  too  busy  to  give 
even  a  perfunctory  attention  to  the  matter. 

Whether  Mr.  McReynolds's  course  be  one  of  con- 
scious wrong-doing  or  one  of  mere  blundering,  the  sug- 
gestion is  none  the  less  to  his  discredit.  The  question 
now  arises,  Can  the  public  in  respect  of  this  incident 
have  a  reasonable  confidence  in  the  alertness  and 
consistency  of  Mr.  McReynolds  in  the  post  of  Attorney- 
General  ?  Will  the  many  who  have  followed  his  course 
in  this  case  feel  any  assurance  that  under  McReynolds 
there  will  be  an  intelligent,  vigilant,  and  resolute  ad- 
ministration of  the  Department  of  Justice?  The  Argo- 
naut, for  one,  has  lost  the  faith  which  it  had  in  an 
official  so  busy  with  other  matters  or  so  complacent  to 
personal  suasion  as  to  give  an  order  in  a  criminal  case 
tending  to  a  breach  of  justice  without  so  much  as  re- 
viewing the  documents  in  his  own  files. 


Let  us  confess  frankly  that  appeals  to  sympathy 
in  the  name  of  parental  tenderness  does  not  in  this 
case  make  a  very  profound  impression.  If  under  the 
circumstances  as  they  are  set  forth  young  Caminetti 
is  guilty  as  charged,  the  part  of  a  worthy  father  and 
mother  ought  to  be  that  of  stern  condemnation.  There 
is  in  this  case  no  ground,  no  place,  for  the  pardonable 
weakness  of  fatherly  partiality.    As  an  official  charged 


with  the  enforcement  of  the  very  law  invoked  in  this 
case  Caminetti,  Sr.,  had  no  business  to  be  associated 
with  an  effort  to  break  it  down  and  nullify  its  penalties. 
From  whatever  standpoint  we  regard  Mr.  Caminetti's 
activities  in  behalf  of  his  son,  they  are  to  be  condemned. 
As  a  father  he  should  have  been  the  first  to  rebuke  an 
outrage  on  the  part  of  his  son  against  the  sanctities 
alike  of  his  own  home  and  the  home  of  a  neighbor. 
As  a  lawyer  he  should  not  have  sought,  against  the 
spirit  and  the  letter  of  his  lawyer's  oath,  to  break  down 
the  law.  As  a  man  and  a  professed  purist  he  had  no 
right  through  a  course  of  intrigue  involving  the  exer- 
cise of  his  official  influence  to  come  between  a  righteous 
law  and  its  proper  enforcement. 


The  action  of  the  President  first  in  giving  cordial 
approval  to  the  course  of  Attorney-General  McReynolds 
and  in  the  next  breath  discrediting  his  order  of  post- 
ponement by  executive  reversal  of  it,  does  not  tend  to 
respect  for  consistency  or  judicial  equity.  If  there  was 
reason  why  this  case  should  be  prosecuted  promptly, 
then  McReynolds  should  not  have  been  approved  for 
postponing  it.  In  ordering  a  prompt  prosecution  now 
the  President  in  express  terms  discredits  his  commenda- 
tion of  McReynolds.  To  sneer  at  McNab  in  one  order 
and  to  sustain  his  policy  in  another  is  certainly  not  the 
course  of  a  man  who  holds  principle  above  all  else. 
The  truth  is  that  there  is  more  reason  now  for  post- 
ponement than  there  was  before.  The  interest  which 
last  week's  incident  has  created  all  over  the  country 
is  bound  to  react — indeed  it  has  already  reacted — in 
public  resentment  against  the  accused  men,  Caminetti 
and  Diggs.  Their  chances  of  fair  and  impartial  trial 
are  far  from  being  what  they  were  before.  Yet 
the  President  who  approved  the  course  of  McReynolds 
now  insists  upon  immediate  action  and  has  au- 
thorized the  engagement  of  special  counsel  without  con- 
sideration of  cost.  Thus  Mr.  Wilson,  even  while  deny- 
ing any  blundering  or  wrongdoing  on  the  part  of  the 
Attorney-General,  bends  before  the  storm  of  public  in- 
dignation created  by  McReynolds's  act  and  McNab's 
exposure  of  it.  A  strong  man  if  he  approved  Mc- 
Reynolds's course — if  he  really  thought  that  the  delay 
ordered  was  right  and  proper — would  not  now,  under 
conditions  of  disadvantage  vastly  emphasized,  order  the 
trial  to  go  on.  Evidently  President  Wilson's  moral 
centre  of  gravity  does  not  rest  in  himself.  Evidently, 
for  all  his  assumption  of  moral  independence,  he  keeps 
an  ear  close  to  the  ground.  Quite  evidently  our  Presi- 
dent, to  put  it  delicately,  is  a  bit  of  a  coward. 


Representation  in  Republican  Conventions. 

Many  circumstances  large  and  small  make  plain  the 
fact  that  the  spirit  of  concession  is  strong  in  the  Re- 
publican national  organization.  There  appears  to  be 
a  general  willingness  to  look  the  situation  as  illustrated 
by  the  events  of  last  year  fairly  in  the  face  and  to  cor- 
rect the  obvious  errors  and  abuses  which  caused  the 
breach  at  Chicago.  Undoubtedly  the  most  serious  of 
the  real  grievances  is  that  which  rests  upon  the  general 
scheme  of  representation  in  national  conventions,  which 
gives  an  undue  weight  to  states  which  have  relatively 
few  Republican  citizens  and  never  by  any  chance  cast  a 
Republican  electoral  vote.  It  is  conceded,  too,  that  the 
conventions  have  grown  unwieldy  at  the  point  of  num- 
bers. Under  the  auspices  of  the  national  committee 
there  is  being  worked  out  a  plan  to  reduce  the  total 
number  of  delegates  by  thirty  per  cent  and  apportion 
the  representation  almost  entirely  on  the  basis  of  party 
strength. 

Skeletonized  the  plan  is:  (a)  for  each  state  to  have 
two  delegates  at  large;  (b)  one  additional  delegate  at 
large  for  each  Republican  United  States  senator;  (c) 
one  delegate  for  each  congressional  district  in  which 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  total  vote  at  the  last  congres- 
sional election  was  Republican;  (d)  one  delegate  for 
each  congressional  district  represented  in  Congress  by  a 
Republican.  This,  it  will  be  seen,  while  not  entirely 
eliminating  Southern  representation,  cuts  it  down  to 
two  in  each  Southern  state  excepting  in  cases  where  the 
Republican  vote  in  a  congressional  district  reaches  the 
twenty-five  per  cent  mark.  In  the  seven  border  states 
of  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Missouri  it  would 
cut  the  representation  from  174  to  107,  or  a  total  loss 
of  sixty-seven  delegates.  In  the  eight  states  of  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Arkansas  the  representation 
would  be  cut  from  172  to  22,  or  a  loss  of  150.  Under 
the  old  plan  the  total  number  of  delegates  has  been  1040. 
Under  the  new  it  would  be  727. 


Although  the  actual  number  of  delegates  appor- 
tioned to  the  Northern  states  will  under  this  plan 
be  somewhat  reduced  the  relative  voting  strength 
is  increased.  For  example,  the  representation  of 
California  would  be  reduced  from  26  to  23,  but  it 
will  readily  be  seen  that  23  votes  in  a  convention  of  727 
members  is  distinctly  better  than  26  votes  in  a  conven- 
tion of  1040.  The  main  purpose  sought  to  be  accom- 
plished by  this  plan  is  the  practical  elimination  of  dele- 
gates representing  states  which  contribute  nothing  to 
the  election  of  Republican  Presidents.  This  representa- 
tion has  long  been  an  injustice  and  a  scandal. 

A  point  upon  which  it  is  difficult  to  come  even  to  a 
tentative  agreement  relates  to  the  manner  of  electing 
delegates.  The  long-sustained  party  rule  calls  for  elec- 
tion by  districts.  But  a  state  law  of  California  calls 
for  an  election  of  delegates  at  large.  It  was  this  point 
upon  which  so  great  an  uproar  was  made  at  Chicago 
last  year.  Senator  Cummins,  who  has  been  very  active 
in  connection  with  the  project  above  outlined,  has  pro- 
posed to  leave  each  state  to  determine  for  itself  the 
manner  of  electing  its  delegates,  and  while  this  change 
is  very  earnestly  opposed  it  will  probably  be  adopted 
as  the  only  practical  solution  of  a  vexatious  question. 

Editorial  Notes. 
That  there  is  a  wholesome  moral  discipline  in  de- 
feat appears  to  be  demonstrated  by  the  contrast  between 
this  year's  comments  on  the  part  of  the  English  press 
and  those  of  two  years  ago  with  respect  to  the  inter- 
national polo  games.  The  Britishers  came  over  in 
1911  expecting  to  carry  everything  before  them.  They 
had  triumphed  again  and  again  in  the  continental  coun- 
tries and  had  no  doubt  about  a  similar  outcome 
here.  Grievous  was  the  disappointment  over  a  result 
which  left  them  losers.  Then  there  came  in  chorus 
from  the  British  press  what  in  this  country  we  call 
a  "howl."  American  money,  it  was  said,  had  bought 
up  all  the  best  English  ponies;  and  the  success  of  the 
Americans  was  discounted  upon  the  theory  that  they 
rode  English  mounts.  It  was  a  case  not  unusual  where 
John  Bull  appeared  in  the  character  of  a  bad  loser. 
But  this  year  defeat,  though  admittedly  a  painful  ex- 
perience, has  been  sustained  with  better  spirit.  It  is 
admitted  that  the  British  players  were  well  mounted, 
for  the  country  had  been  scoured  for  ponies,  and  it  is 
acknowledged  that  the  Americans  put  up  a  better  game. 
The  Times  suggests  that  national  characteristics  had 
much  to  do  with  it.  The  Americans  had  a  fine  leader 
in  Mr.  Whitney,  who  was  handicapped  by  no  precon- 
ceived ideas.  He  played  the  game  within  the  rules, 
but  unhampered  by  precedents,  thus  disconcerting  the 
British  players,  who  did  not  quickly  adopt  their  work 
to  unexpected  exigencies.  The  Americans,  the  English 
admit,  are  quicker  in  grasping  new  situations  and  mak- 
ing the  most  of  them.  The  Morning  Post  says  no  ex- 
cuse for  the  defeat  can  be  offered.  The  English  put 
their  full  strength  into  the  field  and  lost— and  that  is 
all  there  is  about  it.  The  London  Sportsman  declares 
that  the  Americans  deserve  all  the  congratulations  they 
will  receive.  "There  is,"  the  Sportsman  goes  on  to  say, 
"a  lamentable  lack  of  method  in  British  sports."  For 
great  contests  they  seem  to  lack  both  leadership  and 
discipline.  Ritson,  the  English  captain,  was  no  match 
for  Whitney.  It  is  an  assurance  that  other  international 
games  will  follow.  Whatever  his  character  as  a  loser— 
and  in  the  immediate  instance  he  has  done  himself 
honor— the  Englishman  is  no  quitter.  The  poloists  will 
come  again  and  they  will  undoubtedly  put  into  the 
field  a  strong  team.  The  Duke  of  Westminster,  who 
financed  the  British  team  in  the  game  of  last  month, 
has  already  declared  his  purpose  to  spare  no  expense 
at  the  point  of  equipment  for  the  next  match,  which 
will  probably  be  played  in  1915,  and  we  hope  at  San 
Francisco  in  connection  with  the  Exposition.  On  many 
accounts  polo  contests  are  more  interesting  than  the 
yacht  races  which  have  so  engaged  international  atten- 
tion during  a  long  course  of  years.  There  is  more 
action  in  polo  and  quite  as  much  generalship — and  all 
the  world  loves  the  horse. 


In  the  little  village  of  Quadring,  in  Lincolnshire. 
England,  some  interesting  customs  are  still  in  existence. 
One  is  the  employment  of  a  dog-whipper  at  the  church. 
It  was  customary  at  one  time  in  most  villages  to  have 
a  dog-whipper,  whose  duty  it  was  to  drive  away  the 
dogs  that  yelped  around  or  tried  to  enter  the  church. 
The  Quadring  sexton  still  receives  a  salary  of  ten 
shillings  a  year  in  respect  of  this  important  function. 
It  is  also  the  custom  to  present  the  oldest  widow  in  the 
village  with  a  brand  new  gown  ever)'  other  year.  Some 
kind-hearted  old  soul  left  a  sum  of  mom  iiur- 

pose. 
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THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 


The  falling  birth  rate  continues  to  excite  the  patriotic  ap- 
prehensions of  Europe  In  France  ihe  scare  is  a  perpetual 
one.  It  has  recently  made  its  appearance  in  Germany,  and 
now  we  have  a  wail  from  England  that  there  are  fewer  chil- 
dren than  ever  before.  Hinds  that  are  unobstructed  by  this 
particular  brand  of  patriotism  are  likely  to  congratulate  them- 
selves on  the  fact  of  a  waning  population  in  countries  that 
are  obviously  and  notoriously  overstocked.  But  the  delusion 
that  progress  may  be  measured  by  population  is  widely  spread. 
It  springs  from  militarism.  Its  origin  is  the  prevailing  con- 
viction among  the  ruling  classes  that  the  chief  aim  and  object 
of  national  life  is  to  fight,  and  that  there  can  be  no  greater 
misfortune  than  a  lack  of  soldiers.  Actually  it  is  militarism 
and  armaments  that  produce  the  low  birth  rate.  These  are 
the  very  things  that  take  the  values  from  life  and  that  pro- 
duce the  level  of  poverty  that  makes  a  new  baby  a  calamity. 
If  France,  and  Germany,  and  England,  were  so  to  rearrange 
themselves  that  babies  might  have  a  reasonable  expectation 
of  a  comfortable  life  there  would  be  no  lack  of  babies  to  take 
advantage  of  such  hospitality.  But  to  demand  armaments  and 
babies  is  one  of  those  unreasonable  wishes  that  nature  never 
grants.  

There  are  many  indications  that  the  racial  problem  is  pass- 
ing from  the  theoretical  to  the  practical  field.  It  is  now  felt 
even  in  England,  where  the  aristocracy  of  the  legal  profession 
is  threatened  with  the  Oriental  invasion.  It  has  long  been 
the  practice  for  Indian  students  to  take  their  bar  examina- 
tions in  London  and  then  to  return  to  their  own  country  in 
order  to  practice.  But  now  some  of  these  young  men  have 
announced  their  intention  to  join  the  chancery  bar,  to  remain 
in  England,  and  to  compete  with  their  white  brethren,  which, 
as  British  subjects,  they  have  a  right  to  do.  It  seems  hardly 
likely  that  English  litigants  would  give  their  business  to 
Asiatics,  but  one  never  can  tell.  In  the  meantime  the  legal 
luminaries  of  the  chancery*  bar  are  disposed  to  try  the  effect 
Of  a  social  boycott,  which  is  about  all  that  they  can  do. 


consequent  of  recent  reverses  in  Tripoli  the  prime  minister 
has  announced  that  the  requisite  taxation  will  be  levied  only 
from  the  rich.  The  one-year  system  in  the  army  is  to  be 
abolished  and  a  two-year  term  will  take  its  place.  The  mini- 
mum stature  is  to  be  reduced,  and  there  will  be  no  exemption 
lor  eldest  sons.  And  yet  there  are  those  who  say  that  Italy 
is  to  be  numbered  among  the  backward  nations  of  Europe, 
rnd  this  in  front  of  the  fact  that  40,000  men  will  be  added 
permanently  to  the  army  and  that  the  taxes  are  so  to  be  ar- 
ranged as  to  fall  only  upon  the  rich. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Henry  M.  Stanley  was  among  the  first  to  negative  the  pre- 
vailing idea  that  cannibalism  was  the  mark  of  a  special  allot- 
ment of  original  sin  among  aborigines.  In  fact  he  preferred 
cannibals  because  of  their  greater  intelligence  and  greater 
fidelity.  Xow  we  have  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Torday,  who  has 
just  returned  from  the  neighborhood  of  Lake  Tehad  in  equa- 
torial Africa.  He  says  that  he  was  virtually  unarmed,  and 
unescorted  except  by  one  friend  and  twenty  Bimbalaland  por- 
ters, who  were  all  cannibals.  He  says  they  were  "the  most 
devoted  and  reliable  companions  I  could  ever  wish  to  have 
in  a  tight  corner."  The  practice  of  cannibalism  was  originally 
confined  to  the  bodies  of  relatives  and  was  intended  as  a 
mark  of  respect.  Enemies  were  eaten  in  order  to  absorb 
their  valor.  Probably  the  most  degraded  form  of  cannibalism 
is  to  be  found  in  Thibet,  where  it  is  the  custom  to  expose 
the  bodies  of  the  dead  for  disposal  by  beasts  and  birds.  But 
where  the  disease  is  of  so  loathsome  a  nature  as  to  repel 
nature's  scavengers  the  body  is  eaten  by  the  priests,  which 
shows  that  official  piety  has  its  uses. 


The  Countess  Cornelia  Fabbricotti  of  Florence  will  doubt- 
less revise  her  opinions  of  the  liberty  promised  by  socialism. 
The  countess  was  formerly  Miss  Roosevelt  Scovel  of  Phila- 
delphia. She  became  a  pupil  of  Jean  de  Reszke  and  recently 
gave  a  fine  performance  as  Elsa  at  the  Politeana  Florentina. 
She  has  now  received  an  intimation  from  the  Socialists  that 
she  will  be  hissed  from  the  stage  if  she  sings  again  in  public. 
There  are  other  women,  say  these  advocates  of  the  new 
freedom,  who  must  earn  their  living  on  the  stage.  Perhaps 
they  do  not  sing  quite  so  well,  but  what  of  that?  Shall  art 
be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  divine  rights  of  the  boycott  ? 
And  now  we  may  expect  a  similar  notification  to  Rodin,  for 
example,  that  be  has  already  earned  more  money  than  other 
comrades  of  the  stone-cutters*  union  and  must  henceforth 
cease  to  make  statues,  or  to  the  "great  artists  of  the  world — 
if  there  are  any — that  they  must  cease  to  paint  pictures  until 
there  has  been  some  equalization  of  profits  in  the  oil  and  color 
trade.  

It  seems  that  there  is  a  Dishwashers'  Union  in  San  Fran- 
It  contains  700  members,  and  of  these  100  are  college 
graduates.  Probably  every  one  of  them  was  told  on  Com- 
mencement Day  that  the  hopes  of  the  world  were  concentrated 
upon  him,  that  humanity  had  toiled  upward  and  onward  for 
countless  ages,  sustained  by  a  vision  of  that  particular  day 
and  occasion.  And  every'  one  of  them  behind  it.  One  of 
these  dishwashers  is  now  in  New  York,  an  ex-dishwasher. 
To  an  Evening  Post  correspondent  he  said:  "I  was  abso- 
lutely unfitted  for  business,  but  I  might  have  succeeded  if  I 
had  had  even  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of  business  affairs. 
I  was  married,  and  came  West  with  just  enough  money  to 
keep  me  a  week.  At  first  I  tried  rough  work,  but  I  was  un- 
able to  endure  the  hardships  of  the  men  who  had  never  known 
any  other  sort  of  toil.  So  I  became  a  dishwasher."  Among 
the  causes  of  such  unfitness  may,  perhaps,  be  counted  the 
carefully  inculcated  conviction  that  he  belonged  to  an  educa- 
tional caste  set  apart  for  the  leadership  of  the  world. 

The  Christian  Herald  is  amusingly  complacent  over  its  dis- 
y  that  the  Koran  teaches  the  Ptolemaic  system  of  astron- 
omy and  that  the  eanh  is  flat.     When  the  young  Mohammedan 
learns   something  of  modern   science,  we  arc   told,   he  will   be 
likely  'j   reject   bis  religion   altogether.      Shades   of   Galileo! 
How    iong    ago   is    it    since    the    Bible    was   supposed    to    teach 
the  sat  ic  thing  and  good  men  were  persecuted  by  the  churches 
-ir    refusal    to    prostrate    their    knowledge    before    "the 
. f  God" ?  

in    Italy    is   advancing    with    marvelous    strides, 
j    army    being    much    in    need    of    reenforccment    in 


But  it  seems  a  pity  that  Italy  should  refuse  to  continue  the 
good  work  by  giving  the  vote  to  women.  There  is  no.  evidence 
that  the  Italian  women  want  to  vote,  but  there  is  no  doub? 
that  they  ought  to  be  forced  to  do  so  in  any  country  with 
aspirations  toward  liberty.  It  seems  that  twenty-five  deputies 
have  recently  petitioned  the  prime  minister  to  confer  upon 
women  the  right  to  vote  at  municipal  elections.  The  prime 
minister  was  coy.  He  said  it  would  be  well  to  go  slowly. 
The  democratic  horse  should  not  be  whipped  too  hard.  The 
new  election  law  has  just  extended  the  franchise  to  an  addi- 
tional 3,000,000  of  people,  and  while  none  of  these  new  voters 
can  read  or  write  their  aid  will  doubtless  be  invaluable  in 
the  solution  of  knotty  national  problems.  As  there  are  many 
more  illiterates  among  Italian  women  than  among  the  men  it 
might  be  well  to  wait  for  a  while  rather  than  to  show  an 
insatiable  appetite  for  the  wisdom  well  known  to  lurk  in 
illiterate  minds  wThen  taken  in  sufficient  quantities.  That  il- 
literacy should  be  the  dominant  force  in  Italian  affairs  is  of 
course  a  high  and  noble  ideal.  But  let  it  come  slowly.  The 
total  number  of  Italian  voters  is  now  8,000,000.  Of  these 
3,000,000  are  illiterate.  To  give  the  vote  to  women  might 
place  illiteracy  in  the  saddle,  and  for  this  reason  it  might 
be  well  to  wait  awhile.  An  overdose  even  of  democracy  is  to 
be  avoided.  

Our  pet  delusion  that  the  proletariat  would  abolish  war  if  only 
it  had  the  chance  is  now  on  its  last  legs,  fatally  injured  by 
collision  with  facts.  Another  delusion  that  the  money  princes 
constitute  the  peace  power  of  the  world  seems  likely  to  follow 
suit,  since  the  French  government  has  been  compelled  to  use 
its  authority  to  prevent  loans  to  the  Balkan  States  in  order 
that  those  interesting  infants  may  continue  to  cut  each  other's 
throats.  

The  Westminster  Gazette  tells  us  of  a  Turkish  admiral, 
newly  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  JEgean  squadron,  who 
had  just  installed  himself  on  the  new  flagship  in  the  admiral's 
quarters,  which  opened  to  the  sternwalk.  The  next  morning 
he  awoke  and  said,  "Full  speed  ahead,  by  Allah."  So  pres- 
ently the  propeller  began  to  revolve,  and  as  it  had  not  moved 
since  the  ship  was  sold  to  the  Turks,  at  more  than  cost  price, 
by  a  power  which  had  no  use  for  her,  it  made  a  fearful  din. 
"Allah,"  cried  the  admiral,  "what  in  the  name  of  the  Prophet 
is  this  uproar?"     "The  propeller,  excellency."     "Stop  it,  then." 

"But  the  ship  will  stop,   excellency."     "Then  take  the  

Lhing  off,"  bellowed  the  admiral,  "and  put  it  on  the  other  end.' 


English  engineers  are  now  trying  to  discover  what  can  be 
done  to  save  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  Sir  Francis  Fox  reports 
that  the  dome  and  walls  are  out  of  plumb  and  that  the  danger 
point  is  in  sight  The  eight  main  piers  of  the  dome  are 
cracked  and  so  are  twenty-three  of  the  buttresses.  Many  of 
the  cement  "tell  tales"  recently  placed  in  the  walls  are  already 
cracked,  although  some  of  them  are  only  a  month  old.  The 
cause  of  the  trouble  is  a  quicksand  underlying  the  foundations, 
and  this  quicksand  has  been  on  the  move  ever  since  it  was 
disturbed  some  fifty  years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  building 
some  warehouses.  It  is  feared  that  any  attempt  to  reach  the 
quicksand   will    make    matters   worse. 


Ida  Husted  Harper,  who  has  gone  to  England  in  order  to 
help  in  the  government  of  that  country  so  far  as  the  suffrage 
movement  is  concerned,  seems  to  think  it  a  shame  that  there 
should  be  so  much  difficulty  in  the  matter,  seeing  that  "the 
ministry  stands  twenty-three  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage,  four 
doubtful,  and  eight  against."  No  doubt  the  lady  is  referring 
to  the  cabinet,  which  contains  twenty-one  members  in  all. 
But  it  seems  ungracious  to  criticize  a  lady's  arithmetic 


Mr.  Balfour,  once  prime  minister  of  England,  has  placed 
himself  on  record  as  demanding  religious  teaching  in  the  pub- 
lic schools.  He  says  that  the  "division  between  religious  and 
secular  education  is  fundamentally  erroneous."  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury*!  who  presided  over  the  meeting,  is  under- 
stood to  have  purred  audibly.  Xow  Mr.  Balfour's  own  opin- 
ions on  religion  are  generally  known.  Without  presuming  to 
fix  a  label  upon  them,  it  mayf  at  least  be  said  that  they  are 
not  evangelical.  Of  the  religion  that  he  wishes  to  see  taught 
to  school  children  he  himself  does  not  believe  a  word,  and  of 
this  the  archbishop  is  well  aware,  while  gratefully  availing 
himself  of  Mr.  Balfour's  services.  Here  we  have  an  example 
of  the  purely  aristocratic  mind  which  is  willing  to  dictate 
what  other  people  ought  to  be  taught  without  reference  to 
its  truth  or  falsity.  It  is  that  same  aristocratic  mind  that 
rejoiced  in  the  old  couplet  much  taught  in  country  school : 

God  bless  the  squire  and  his  relations, 
And   keep  us  in  our  proper  stations. 


The  Drummer. 
A   blood-red   battle  sunset  stains 

The  lurid   winter  sky : 
What  spirit  stirs  within  our  veins, 

And  lifts  our  hearts  so  high? 
Gives  youth  no  peace,  gives  age  no  sleep, 

For  listening  to  the  roll 
Of  the  smitten  parchment  sounding  deep 
Its  tocsin  to  the  soul : 

Rataplan  ! 
Its  rolling,   rhythmic,   rude   alarum  to  the   listening  soul? 

For  yester  noon  the  folk  that  rid 
Their  thresholds   from  the  snow 
Saw   through   the  still   streets  ermine   hid 

The  dwarfish  drummer  go — 
A  war-worn   ancient,  travel-stained, 

Beating  a  weird  tattoo, 
W  hose  cunning  lilt  its  hearers  chained 
And  caught  them,   ere  they   knew  : 
Rataplan ! 
That  straight  they   sprang  from  shop   and   stall,  and   followed 
ere  they  knew. 

For  here  the  blear-eyed  smith  forsook 

His  forge  fire  just  aflame, 
And   from  his  leathern  apron  shook 

The  cinders  as  he  came. 
He  left  his  clinking  anvil  dumb 

On   noisier  business   bound, 
Shrill  treble  to  the  booming  drum 

His  niighty  blows  resound  : 
_  Rataplan ! 

ihe  clashing,  clanging  mus»c  of  his  mighty  blows  resound. 

And  there  unwonted   ardor  lit 

The  trader's  wrinkled  face, 
Till  wondering  neighbors  saw*  him   quit 

The  crowded  market  place ; 
The  tinkle  of  the  gathered  pence 

Forgotten,    as   he   heard, 
Athwart  the  rending  veil  of  sense, 

The  tambour's  master  word : 

Rataplan  ! 
In  sudden,   stern   staccato,   the  drum's   imperious   word. 

Ere  the  slow  priest  his  blessing  said 

The  bridegroom  left  the  bride. 
The  mourner  left  the  cherished  dead 

His  love  had  watched  beside. 
Pressed  close  and  fast  through  lane  and  street 

The  ever  thickening  throng  ; 
All  stepping  to  the  measured  beat 

That  marshaled  them   along : 

Rataplan  ! 
The   teasing,   tripping   measure   that   led   their   lines    along. 

Red   sunset  shot   with  sanguine  stains: 

A  sword  across  the  sky ; 
What    sacred    fever   swells   our   veins 

And  lifts   our  hearts  so   high  ? 
Gives  youth  no  pease,  gives  age  no  rest 

That  hears  the  throbbing  roll 
That  knocks  so  hard  against  the  breast 
And  shakes  the  hidden  soul ! 

Rataplan  ! 
That  strikes  the  heart  within  the  breast,  and  w^akes  the  sleep- 
ing soul?  — Edward  Sydney  Tylee. 


Frederick  McCormick  tells  a  story  of  Yuan  Shi-Kai,  who 
is  now  at  the  head  of  the  Chinese  government.  In  1902  he 
surrounded  a  town  whose  people  had  been  rioting  and  exe- 
cuted a  thousand  persons.  '  "Foreigners,"  he  said,  "may  not 
think  well  of  me  for  doing  this,  nor  of  this  method,  but  it  is 
my  way."  Without  approving  of  the  execution  of  a  thousand 
persons,  or  indeed  of  any  one,  there  is  something  admirable 
in  the  man  who  can  say  of  any  policy  that  this  is  "my  way" 
and  that  those  who  do  not  like  it  may  proceed  to  that  destina- 
tion to  which  all  of  us  are  apt  to  consign,  mentally,  those  who 
do  not  agree  with  us.  Sidney  G.   P.   Corvn. 


Trumpet  and  Flag-. 
The  last  bugle's  dy'ing  echoes  falter  down  the  narrow  valley 

The   doubtful   battle  tarried   in  so   long : 
As   turning   from   their   headlong  charge    the    scattered   horse- 
men  rally, 
The   chiming  rocks   repeat   that   fading   song. 
From    the    heights    where    eagles    hover,    dry-dark    clefts    the 
buck  leaps  over, 
The  thousand  giant  voices  of  the  crag, 
In  reverberating  chorus  speed  the  musical,   sonorous 

Silver  summons  of  the  Trumpet  to  the  Flag: 
"Awake !   awake !   your   splendid   robe  outshake  ! 
Float  proudly,  lovely  Sister,  for  your  mighty  Brother's  sake ! 
The   unanswered   guns    have    spoken ;    we    have    conquered ; 
they  are  broken, 
As  the  mists  of  morn  before  the   morning  break." 

With  a  mountain  ash  for  neighbor  in  a  chasm  thunder-rifted. 

Struck  in  sodden  turf  beneath   a  stormy  sky 
Rose  the  Flag,   round  whose  encumbered  staff  the  uncounted 
dead  were  drifted 
Who  died  to  set  its  haughty  folds  so  high. 
But  she  trailed  her  drooping  vesture  with  a  mourner's  heed- 
less gesture, 
Murm'ring:    "Yea,    and    should    my    'broidered    skirts    be 
spread, 
When  the  children  of  my  glory  lie  about  me  rent  and  gory : 

All  the  faithful  ones  who  followed  where  I  led? 
Alas !   alas !   their  faces  in  the  grass, 

The  breezes  lift  their  draggled  plumes  to  flout  them  as  they 
pass. 
O,  thou  cruel  mighty  Brother,  thou  didst  cry'  them  on  each 
other 
With  the  breath   that  fills  thy  throat  of  thrilling  brass  !" 

Then  swift  upon  those  tender  tones  of  womanb/  compassion, 

Like  sword  from  sheath  the  raging  answer  sped : 
"Who  flies  the  kiss  of  steel  shall  find  his  end  in  worser  fashion, 

A  straw  death,  strangled  slowly  on  his  bed. 
Let  the  slave,  the  sot,  the  coward,  by  ignoble  fears  devoured, 

Count  each  measured  heart-beat,  spare  their  hoarded  breath, 
Yet  the  traitors  shall  be  hunted  by  the  fate  they  never  fronted ; 

These  thy  children  may  not  taste  that  second  death. 
Away  !  away  1   to  seek  some  noble  fray, 
From  pleasant  crimes  of  genial  peace,--that  soul  and  body  slay; 

From  the  sin   that  still  deceives  you,   till   the  sated   demon 
leaves  you, 
And  the  clay-begotten  brute  goes  back  to  clay." 

He  said,  and  straight  his  loud  last  word  a  score  of  pipes  set 
playing 
To  bid  the  victors  close  their  ranks  again. 
And.  growling  as  old  soldiers  growl,  but  sulkily  obeying, 

The  muttering  drums  took  up  the  deep  refrain. 
While   the   banner,   in  the  vaward,   spread  her  wings   to   waft 
them  forward, 
By  many  a  stubborn  combat  stained  and  torn, 
On  the  opal  sky  of  even,  ere  she  vanished  in  clear  heaven 

To  fresher  fights  by  younger  warriors  borne. 
And  lone  and  chill  the  night  wind  swept  the  hill. 
When  o'er  the  yet  unburied   slain   that   strange   dispute   grew 
still : 
The  old  feud  our  kind  inherit  of  the  warring  soul  and  spirit: 
Man's    heart,    and    man's    indomitable    will. 

— Edward  Sydney  Tylee. 


July  5,  1913. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


D'ANNUNZIO  TRIES  AGAIN. 


Paris  Sees  the  Production  of  "La  Pisanella.' 


Undeterred  by  the  moderate  success  of  "The  Mar- 
tyrdom of  St.  Sebastian,"  that  attempt  to  imitate  the 
medieval  morality  which  was  the  theme  of  a  letter  to 
the  Argonaut  some  two  years  ago,  Gabriele  d'Annunzio 
has  made  another  attempt  to  capture  the  favor  of  the 
Parisian  playgoer.  This  time  there  were  no  untoward 
accidents  to  mar  the  fortunes  of  the  first  performance 
at  the  Chatelet  Theatre,  and  the  Italian  poet  can  count 
upon  so  large  a  following  in  the  French  capital  that  the 
audience  was  as  distinguished  as  it  was  large.  Interest 
had  been  excited  by  the  announcement  that  D'Annunzio 
in  his  new  play,  "La  Pisanella,  ou  la  Mort  Parfumee," 
had  gone  to  Honore  d'Urfe  for  the  model  of  his  verse, 
to  Greek  legend  for  his  chief  subject,  and  to  the  Cyprus 
of  the  thirteenth  century  for  his  setting.  The  choice 
of  D'Urfe  for  a  model  was  a  compliment  to  French 
literature,  even  though  there  is  no  one,  save  a  uni- 
versity professor,  who  can  claim  more  than  a  nominal 
acquaintance  with  that  romance  of  "Astree"  with  which 
every  one  was  supposed  to  be  familiar  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIII.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  Italian  drama- 
tist has  caught  some  of  his  wordiness  from  his  model, 
for  his  blank  verse  with  its  alternative  lines  of  ten  and 
six  feet  is  copious  enough  to  recall  the  fact  that  D'Urfe 
needed  some  five  thousand  pages  for  the  telling  of  his 
romance.  But  lengthiness  is  D'Annunzio's  fault;  he 
has  yet  to  write  a  play  which  is  not  better  at  its  third 
than  at  its  first  performance  through  the  condensation 
suggested  by  actual  acting. 

Taking  full  advantage  of  the  huge  stage  of  the 
Chatelet,  Leon  Bakst,  that  accomplished  Russian  master 
of  scenic  effect,  planned  the  spectacular  dressing  of  the 
piece  on  a  generous  and  gorgeous  scale.  Cyprus  of 
the  thirteenth  century  gave  him  a  venue  to  his  liking, 
and  for  result  the  pictures  of  the  port  of  Famagusta,  the 
court  of  King  Huguet  de  Lusignan,  the  nunnery  of  the 
island,  with  the  accompanying  scenes  and  costumes 
were  as  barbaric  in  their  beauty  as  the  music  of  Hilde- 
brando  da  Parma  was  colored  with  the  spirit  of  ro- 
mance. Unfortunately  on  the  first  night  the  actors  were 
in  the  main  grouped  rather  too  far  from  the  footlights 
to  assume  their  due  prominence  in  the  story,  but  that 
is  another  flaw  which  experience  will  correct.  In  its 
setting,  at  any  rate.  "La  Pisanella"  haunts  the  memory 
as  a  vivid  picture  of  thirteen-century  life. 

While  making  certain  concessions  to  history,  the  plot 
of  the  drama  is  mostly  indebted  to  transmuted  Greek 
legend.  At  the  time  the  story  opens  the  island  of 
Cyprus  is  under  a  heavy  visitation  of  plague,  drought, 
and  pestilence,  from  which,  according  to  the  oracles,  it 
would  not  be  delivered  until  a  saint  should  come  to  the 
island  in  bonds  on  the  poop  of  a  pirate's  ship.  So  the 
first  incident  in  the  play  depicts  the  arrival  at  Fama- 
gusta of  a  pirate's  felucca  laden  with  the  spoil  of  a  sea 
raid,  chief  among  that  spoil,  the  "rose  of  the  loot," 
being  La  Pisanella,  a  ravishingly  beautiful  courtesan 
of  Pisa.  Her  loveliness  is  such  that  all  men  rave  for 
her  possesion,  and  when  she  is  put  up  to  auction  in  the 
market  square  the  bidding  is  excited  and  generous. 
The  uncle  of  the  king,  the  Prince  of  Tyre,  is  the  suc- 
cessful bidder,  but  ere  he  has  time  to  claim  his  prize 
■he  half-mad  young  king,  Huguet  de  Lusignan,  rides 
into  the  market-place  and  at  once  falls  under  the  spell 
of  Pisanella's  beauty.  The  two  men,  uncle  and  nephew, 
are  affected  differently;  the  Prince  of  Tyre  looks  upon 
La  Pisanella  as  food  for  lust,  the  young  king  discerns 
in  the  woman  the  fulfillment  of  the  prophecy  of  the 
saint  whose  advent  was  to  free  his  kingdom  from 
plague  and  pestilence.  So  Huguet  wrests  the  woman 
from  his  uncle's  hands  and  takes  her  away  to  a  con- 
vent. 

That  convent  provides  the  next  scene  of  the  drama. 
La  Pisanella,  renamed  Beata,  has  become  the  leader  of 
the  nuns,  but  in  the  moment  of  her  spiritual  triumph 
a  horde  of  courtesans  bursts  into  the  convent  to  recog- 
nize Beata  as  one  of  their  own  band.  But  Huguet,  who 
has  killed  his  uncle  to  prevent  all  danger  from  that 
quarter,  arrives  in  the  nick  of  time,  rescues  her  once 
more,  and  takes  her  to  his  court.  But  the  unfortunate 
woman  has  an  enemy  there,  too,  none  other,  in  fact, 
than  the  king's  mother,  who  is  determined  to  free  her 
son  from  the  magic  of  this  fascinating  female.  So  La 
Pisanella  is  invited  to  an  entertainment  at  the  court,  is 
given  poisoned  wine  to  drink,  and  then,  as  she  sinks 
exhausted  at  the  climax  of  a  dance  to  which  the  wine 
has  inspired  her,  she  is  smothered  beneath  a  mass  of 
roses.  This,  of  course,  is  the  "La  Mort  Parfumee"  of 
the  title. 

What  D'Annunzio  means  by  this  blend  of  myth  and 
symbolism  is  hard  to  decide.  Two  years  ago  he  told 
us  that  "The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian"  was  intended 
to  glorify  faith;  perhaps  his  purpose  in  "La  Pisanella" 
is  to  warn  us  against  the  witchery  of  woman.  As  in 
his  imitation  morality,  so  in  this  attempt  to  modernize 
the  romance  of  the  sixteenth  century,  he  has  relied  for 
his  heroine  upon  Ida  Rubenstein,  that  sinuous  Russian 
Jewess  whose  "fleshless  beauty"  is  one  of  her  chief 
assets  in  the  opinion  of  the  Italian  dramatist.  She  in- 
terpreted her  role  as  La  Pisanella  with  singular  charm, 
making  of  the  courtesan  a  woman  of  almost  serpentine 
fascination.  The  young  king  was  portrayed  in  an  ec- 
static maner  by  M.  Herve,  while  M.  de  Max  gave  vigor 
and  haughtiness  to  his  sketch  of  the  Prince  of  Tyre. 
In  fact,  so  far  as  the  acting  could  be  judged  at  the 
abnormal  distance  imposed  by  the  stage  management, 


the  author  could  have  no  fault  to  find  with  his  ex- 
ponents. 

When  the  dialogue  has  been  condensed  to  a  modern 
standard  and  is  less  reminiscent  of  D'Urfe's  five  thou- 
sand pages,  and  when  the  actors  are  less  handicapped 
by  being  brought  nearer  to  the  audience,  "La  Pisanella" 
promises  to  be  a  distinct  addition  to  contemporary 
drama.  Perhaps,  too,  D'Annunzio  will  by  and  by  allow 
a  French  company  to  try  what  can  they  can  do  with 
the  play.  It  is  a  commonplace  that  the  Italian  poet  is 
a  master  of  the  French  language,  even  to  its  mediaeval 
forms,  but  hitherto  he  has  shown  a  strange  mistrust  of 
French  histrionic  talent.  Translated  into  English  and 
mounted  with  as  much  art  as  M.  Bakst  has  shown  in 
the  original  production.  "La  Pisanella"  might  even  ap- 
peal to  American  and  British  playgoers.  It  is  a  pro- 
duction of  a  type  eminently  fitted  for  the  stagecraft  of 
David  Belasco.  Henry  C.  Shelley. 

Paris,  June  17,  1913. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Elmley,  one  of  England's  oddest  little  islands,  though 
only  forty-eight  miles  from  London,  is  a  parish  where 
roads,  shops,  lamps,  telephones,  motor  cars,  public 
houses,  and  postoffices  are  unknown.  The  island  has  an 
area  of  about  2000  acres,  and  is  the  property  of  Ox- 
ford University.  Some  time  ago  the  island  was  the 
home  of  thirty-five  men,  women,  and  children.  The 
inhabitants  are  mostly  "lookers"  or  shepherds  of  large 
flocks  of  sheep.  The  oldest  man  of  the  village  is  in 
his  seventieth  year.  He  has  yet  to  see  a  motor  car. 
The  school  and  church  are  the  two  chief  landmarks 
on  the  island.  The  reason  they  were  built  in  such  a 
sparsely  populated  spot  is  that  in  winter  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  leave  the  island.  The  mud  is  literally 
knee  deep,  and  the  ferry  which  runs  to  and  from  the 
island  is  dangerous.  A  novel  method  of  obtaining  the 
services  of  the  ferrymen,  wrho  live  opposite  the  island, 
is  the  opening  of  the  white  door  of  a  hut  facing  the 
shore.  The  ferrymen  on  the  lookout  know  that  the 
open  door  is  a  signal  for  the  ferry.  At  night  a  lighted 
candle  held  aloft  serves  the  purpose  of  the  open  door. 
■« 

Since  1590  the  town  of  Stewarton,  Scotland,  has  been 
noted  for  its  manufacture  of  the  "blue  bonnet,"  famed 
in  song.  In  the  infancy  of  the  trade  Glasgow  was  its 
chief  market,  and  was  visited  yearly  at  the  great  July 
fair  by  the  bonnet  makers  with  their  year's  manufacture 
of  nightcaps  and  bonnets.  A  record  of  1650  shows 
that  the  Stewarton  incorporation  was  penalized  by  the 
Glasgow  trades  because  of  the  insufficiency  of  its  yearly 
product.  In  1729  the  Stewarton  corporation  consisted 
of  thirty-five  members,  who  were  bound  by  very 
stringent  rules  to  keep  up  the  price  of  bonnets,  by 
periods  of  compulsory  desistence  from  trade.  In  one 
instance  an  offender  was  fined  $20  for  going  to  work 
at  Kilmarnock.  The  Stewarton  bonnet  makers  held 
themselves  and  their  goods  superior  to  those  of  Kil- 
marnock, and  a  fine  of  $250  was  imposed  for  the  offense 
of  selling  Kilmarnock  bonnets  as  Stewarton  ones.  In 
1750  a  law  was  passed  enforcing  the  use  of  indigo  only 
as  the  dyestuff.  In  the  early  days  of  the  industry  the 
bonnets  were  knitted  in  the  open  air,  when  the  weather 
was  favorable. 

A  citizen  of  Reichenberg,  Bohemia,  has  invented  a 
process  for  producing  a  substitute  for  all  classes  of 
marble,  including  the  most  highly  prized  Italian, 
Egyptian,  and  Salzburg  marbles.  The  claim  is  made 
that  this  product  is  superior  to  genuine  marble,  being 
stronger,  more  substantial,  and  less  liable  to  crack  or 
damage,  and  that  especially  in  working,  boring,  or  in  in- 
stallation work  the  danger  of  injury  is  much  less  than 
with  real  marble,  while  it  costs  only  one-third  as  much. 
This  artificial  marble  is  made  partly  by  hand  and  partly 
by  machine.  The  cutting  and  polishing  is  done  by  ma- 
chinery, the  process  being  already  in  operation  in 
Vienna,  Berlin,  Mannheim,  and  Hamburg. 
«i>  

A  significant  mark  of  the  phenomenal  growth  of 
business  on  inland  waters  in  this  country  is  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Seeandbee,  the  largest  vessel  on  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  the  world's  greatest  fresh-water  ship.  Re- 
cently it  made  its  initial  journey  from  Cleveland  to 
Buffalo.  The  new  vessel  has  a  passenger  capacity  of 
6000  under  the  governmental  regulations ;  it  has  berth 
accommodations  for  1500  persons,  and  provisions  for 
carrying  1500  tons  of  freight  on  its  main  deck.  Its 
engines  are  of  12,000  horsepower,  and  its  speed  is 
twenty-two  miles  an  hour.  The  Seeandbee  is  500  feet 
in  length. 

The  new  Chinese  dictionary,  published  recently  at 
Shanghai,  represents  five  years'  labor  of  many  of 
China's  greatest  scholars,  and  supersedes  as  the  stand- 
ard the  famous  dictionary  published  in  1716  by  the 
authority  of  the  Emperor  Khangh-si.  Many  scientific 
words  are  included  in  the  new  dictionary,  and  many 
obsolete  characters  have  been  dropped. 
■■■ 

Famine  seriously  threatening,  continued  drought  hav- 
ing prevented  the  planting  of  crops,  the  Chinese  in 
Honan  district  have  taken  their  gods  out  of  their 
temples  and  set  them  in  the  sun  to  bake  until  they 
appreciate  the  need  of  rain. 

<i>  

Sidon  oval  blood  oranges  from  Palestine  are  the  most 
prized  in  the  world,  according  to  a  firm  of  fruit  brokers 
in  Liverpool,  which  is  now  importing  nearly  a  million 
boxes  of  oranges  from  that  country. 


Colonel  George  W.  Goethals,  chief  engineer  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  has  just  been  given  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  laws  by  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Benjamin  E.  Wallace,  the  largest  individual  owner 
of  circus  property  in  the  world,  is  about  to  retire  from 
the  amusement  business.  A  syndicate  has  been  formed 
to  purchase  from  him  the  Hagenbeck-Wallace  shows. 

The  Archduchess  Isabella  of  Austria  will  become  a 
trained  nurse.  She  is  now  undergoing  training  at 
Rudolffiner  House,  one  of  the  largest  Vienna  hospitals 
for  the  poor.  Upon  graduation  she  will  join  the  Red 
Cross  organization. 

Sir  Chinubhai  Madhowlal  Runchorelal,  upon  whom 
the  dignity  of  a  baronet  of  the  United  Kingdom  has 
just  been  conferred,  is  the  first  Hindu  to  receive  such 
an  honor.  He  is  a  prominent  merchant  and  mill-owner 
of  Bombay,  and  has  given  munificently  towards  the  ad- 
vancement of  education  and  for  philanthropic  purposes. 

Count  Christian  Glenther  von  Bernstorff.  son  of  the 
German  ambassador  to  the  United  States,  has  entered 
the  office  of  Speyer  &  Co.,  New  York,  as  a  clerk.  The 
count  intends  to  remain  with  the  firm  for  a  year  to 
acquire  the  knowledge  of  finance  and  banking  neces- 
sary for  those  who  plan  to  enter  the  German  diplomatic 
service. 

Miss  Hallie  M.  Daggett,  said  to  be  the  first  woman 
n  the  United  States  appointed  to  the  position  of  look- 
out at  a  forest  reserve  station,  lives  in  Siskiyou 
County,  California.  She  has  been  placed  in  charge  of 
Eddy's  Gulch  Lookout,  situated  on  a  peak  of  the  Salmon 
Alps,  6000  feet  high.  Her  duty  is  to  keep  a  lookout  for 
fires  and  report  to  the  nearest  forest  station. 

Count  Itagaki,  founder  of  the  first  political  party 
in  Japan,  has  been  distinguished  by  the  erection  of  a 
statue  in  his  honor  in  the  famous  Shiba  Park  of  Tokyo. 
At  the  unveiling,  which  took  place  recently,  he  was 
an  interested  spectator.  The  cost  of  the  monument  was 
17,000  yen.  and  the  remaining  amount  of  the  54.000 
yen  raised  by  subscription  was  presented  to  the  count. 

Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke,  who  recently  issued  a  lurid 
appeal  for  volunteers  to  join  the  "British  League  for 
the  Support  of  Ulster  and  the  Union,"  "with  those  who 
are  going  to  defend  our  country,"  was  a  member  of 
Parliament  from  1895  till  1900.  He  is  a  Iarge_  land- 
holder of  Warwickshire,  where  he  has  been  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  and,  since  1900,  has  been  master  of  fox 
hounds. 

The  Rev.  Frederick  S.  Atwood.  grand  chancellor  of 
the  Knights  of  Pythias  of  Minnesota,  is  blind,  having 
lost  his  sight  several  years  ago.  Despite  this  handicap 
he  has  continued  in  active  work  for  the  order,  and  is 
now  serving  his  second  term  as  grand  chancellor.  He 
travels  extensivelv.  and  generally  alone.  To  enable 
him  to  attend  to  his  voluminous  correspondence  he  uses 
a  special  make  of  typewriter. 

King  George  of  England  will  be  offered  the  Albert 
medal  bv  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts,  this  course  having 
been  decided  on  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  society's 
council.  The  Albert  medal,  which  is  awarded  annually 
for  distinguished  merit  in  promoting  arts,  manufactures, 
and  commerce,  was  established  in  1862  as  a  memorial 
of  his  royal  highness,  the  prince  consort,  who  had  been 
president  of  the  society  for  eighteen  vears.  .  It  was  first 
presented  in  1864  to  Sir  Rowland  Hill  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  penny  postage. 

Harold  John  Tennant.  whose  appointment  as  gov- 
ernor of  Ceylon  is  considered  probable,  is  a  member  of 
Parliament,  and  is  also  parliamentary  under-secretary 
to  the  war  office.  In  the  House  of  Commons  he  repre- 
sents Berwick.  At  one  time  he  was  private  secretary 
to  the  Right  Honorable  H.  H.  Asquith,  and  among  the 
posts  he  filled  are  those  of  parliamentary  secretary  to 
the  Board  of  Trade,  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
scientific  and  statistical  investigations,  and  chairman 
of  the   committee  on   miscellaneous   dangerous   trades. 

Tames  Cran,  who  astonished  the  world  by  his  repro- 
duction of  flowers  in  his  Belgian  blacksmith  shop, 
works  at  a  forge  in  Cranfield.  New  Jersey.  Not  long 
ago  he  was  doing  common  blacksmithing  work.  Art 
critics  sav  that  he  has  gone  much  closer  to  nature  in 
his  work  than  Van  Boeckel.  He  uses  no  models,  and 
works  with  only  the  simplest  tools.  He  began  his 
apprenticeship  as  a  blacksmith  in  Scotland  at  the  age 
of  eighteen,  but  since  1896  has  lived  in  this  country, 
where  he  was  one  of  the  first  men  to  make  an  iron 
golf  club. 

The  Rev.  Daniel  Crosby  Greene,  recently  decorated 
by  the  Japanese  emperor  with  the  Order  of  the  Rising 
Sun.  the  highest  honor  which  is  ever  given  by  the 
Mikado  to  a  civilian  resident  in  Japan,  has  been  a 
missionary  on  the  island  almost  continuously  since 
1869.  He  is  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  a  graduate  of 
Dartmouth,  and  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary, 
having  taught  school  to  give  himself  a  college  educa- 
tion. He  assisted  in  founding  Doshima  College,  where 
he  taught.  18S1-86.  and  is  still  a  trustee  of  the  institu- 
tion. His  greatest  literary  work  was  as  one  of  the 
translators  of  the  New  Testament  into  Japanese.  In- 
cidentally he  is  now  chairman  of  the  cc 
is  discussing  the  revision  of  the  Japane 
New  Testament. 
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TIGE. 

-  • 

A  Brazos  Hero  from  the  Broken  Arrow  Ranch. 


Texans  they  were.  Where  old  John  Warder  was 
born  none  asked,  for  to  ask  such  questions  is  not  the 
fashion  in  the  West  before  the  tourist  pushes  in.  How- 
ever, old  Tige  the  buckskin  was  a  Brazos  horse,  from 
the  famous  Broken  Arrow  ranch.  Amidst  the  half- 
dozen  stamps  upon  his  flank  and  shoulder  could  be  seen 
the  Broken  Arrow  horse-herd  brand,  singling  him  out 
to  every  cow-man  who  knew  aught  of  the  Southwest 
and  the  Texas  Trail  days. 

With  the  passing  of  the  cow  business  from  the  Big 
W  plains  ranch,  old  Tige  and  old  John  together  found 
their  occupation  gone.  John's  range  of  almost  half  a 
state  was  reduced  so  rapidly  before  the  sudden  influx 
of  farmers  that  he  must  hasten  to  establish  claim  to  a 
pitiful  160  acres.  Upon  forty  of  these  he  annually 
raised  his  hay,  reaped  on  shares  by  aid  of  a  "nester's" 
harvesting  outfit.  Tige,  the  trail  horse  and  cutting 
horse  renowned  among  a  thousand  which  of  yore 
figured  at  drive  and  round-up  all  the  way  from  the 
storied  savannahs  of  Texas  to  the  marts  of  Kansas,  now 
never  used  except  by  old  John,  gathered  burrs  and 
dreams  in  the  almost  deserted  pasture  near  by  the  ranch 
cabin.  Miss  Bessie,  John's  daughter,  scorned  him  as  a 
disreputable,  shabby  cast-off;  and  even  the  itinerant 
horse-dealers  viewed  his  shamble  askance.  But  old 
John,  his  master,  loved  him,  as  knight  loved  pensioned 
charger. 

When  in  a  spring  of  the  late  'seventies  the  renegade 
Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  blazed  their  last  red  trail 
straight  down  the  plains  country  from  the  Bijou  to  the 
cimarron,  the  Big  W  ranch  lay  right  in  their  route, 
and  Elizabeth  Warder  and  her  young  farmer  lover 
were  on  their  runaway  flight  to  Denver.  At  the  ranch 
were  to  be  found  only  John  and  Tige — worn-out  man 
and  worn-out  horse. 

From  a  jaunt  of  twenty  miles  and  back,  upon  an  er- 
rand, they  arrived  home  before  sunset.  Having  turned 
Tige  into  the  pasture,  John,  dusty  and  hungry,  entered 
the  house — there  to  read  the  note  which  he  discovered 
on  top  of  the  yet  warm  stove.  His  brows  closed  down, 
his  mouth  set  under  his  close-clipped  gray  moustache. 
He  crushed  the  note  in  his  palm,  and  continued  on  to 
the  kitchen  cupboard  for  his  piece  of  pie. 

The  fugitives  had  been  gone  more  than  two  hours. 
There  was  no  way  to  stop  them  save  by  a  vigorous  pur- 
suit. The  ranch  team  had  been  hired  out  to  a  "nester." 
Here  was  old  Tige — but  John  did  not  pursue.  Having 
eaten  his  pie,  he  resolutely,  as  resolutely  as  ever  he 
burned  hide  of  calf  or  hauled  colt  to  snubbing-post, 
went  into  Elizabeth's  room,  and  taking  every  garment 
of  hers,  every  other  article  that  he  could  remove,  car- 
ried them  into  the  yard  and  made  a  bonfire  of  them. 
The  little  sanctum  wherein  she  so  long  had  slept  was 
laid  bare.  Then  he  lighted  his  pipe  and  wandered 
to  the  pasture  bars.  Leaning  upon  the  bars  he  gazed 
in  at  old  Tige. 

Tige,  lazy,  advanced  to  greet  him;  rested  head  in- 
quiringly upon  the  top  bar,  beside  his  master;  and  black 
lashes  heavy,  waited. 

"Curse  'em !"  declaimed  John,  shaking  with  his  ve- 
hemence. "Curse  'em,  lock,  stock,  and  bar'l !  They've 
taken  my  land,  they've  taken  my  business,  and  now 
they've  taken  my  gal!  Frank,  does  she  call  him?  I'd 
laike  to  see  him  naked  in  a  bunch  o'  rattlers !  If  ever 
he  and  the  gal  show  up  hyar  I'll  kill  him  as  if  he  was  a 
coyote.  Curse  him  !  Curse  'em  both !  Let  'em  go  their 
way,  and  let  'em  see  that  our  trails  don't  cross.  They're 
not  wuth  the  strength  of  a  good  hoss." 

For  an  hour  old  John  leaned,  almost  motionless,  upon 
the  one  side  of  the  rails;  old  Tige  stood,  almost  mo- 
tionless, upon  the  other.  Then'  the  man  without  a  sigh 
rousing  himself,  set  about  his  evening  chores ;  the  horse 
proceeded  to  graze. 

John  had  finished  his  lonely  supper,  and  was  empty- 
ing the  dishwater  at  the  kitchen  doorway,  when  from 
the  threshold  he  saw  something  that  made  him  catch  his 
breath  and  peer,  statuesque.  The  years  were  swept 
aside  as  by  sweep  of  a  wizard  hand,  and  out  of  the  past 
into  the  present  came  riding  a  band  of  hostile  reds. 

There  was  no  mistake ;  there  could  be  no  mistake. 
The  half-naked  figures  upon  hurrying  ponies  without 
camp  impedimenta,  the  tossing  feather  and  lance  and 
shield,  the  scouts  in  advance  and  upon  the  flanks,  all  at 
this  hour  composed  a  picture  full  of  meaning  to  the 
plainsman's  eyes. 

John  muttered  an  astonished  oath,  and  slipping  inside 
closed  the  door  and  barred  it,  as  in  the  old  days.  He 
sprang  to  the  corner  where  leaned  shotgun  and  Win- 
chester; grabbed  the  latter  (his  battered  but  tried  and 
true  .45-70,  favorite  calibre  and  model  of  the  early 
West)  and  also  his  cartridge  belt  hanging  from  a  nail 
beside  it.  He  closed  the  wooden  shutters  of  the  four 
v.  indi  'us.  The  log  cabin  would  look  deserted — although 
the  chances  were  that  the  approaching  Indians  already 
had  noted  the  change  in  aopearance.  However,  John 
crouched  at  a  convenient  break  in  the  chinking  and 
listened. 

In  du<"  time  sounded  upon  the  door  a  dull  thumping. 

He  did  not  respond,  save  by  tightening  his  grasp  upon 

his  rifle.    The  thumping  was  renewed.    A  few  guttural 

comments  were,  uttered  among  the  visitors  and  a  soft 

shuffle  of  moccasins  passed   around   the   house.     John 

!    Mily  squat,  vigilant,  ears  alert  and  nose  sniffing 

■ire. 

,'htly  had  he  deemed  that  the  marauders  would  not 


stop  to  pillage  much  this  poor  old  place,  nor  would  they 
take  the  trouble  to  fire  it  and  thus  raise  a  beacon  to 
mark  their  course.  The  windows  were  tried  by  crafty 
hands,  the  guttural  comments  swelled  as  the  main  band 
arrived,  and  died  away  as  all  seemed  to  be  retreating. 
Chickens  squawked  high  as  ruthless  fingers  disturbed 
their  rest,  hoofs  thudded,  and  silence  reigned  again. 

Old  John  cautiously  slid  the  bar  from  its  first  notch, 
and,  rifle  ready,  every  faculty  keenly  poised,  opened  the 
door  a  crack,  his  foot  pressed  as  a  stop.  Nothing  hap- 
pened. He  lifted  the  bar,  and  stepped  boldly  out. 
Dusk  had  flowed  from  the  bases  of  the  low  hills  into 
the  valley,  but  it  cloaked  no  enemy,  for  the  Indians  had 
gone. 

The  chicken-house  had  been  torn  asunder,  the  ranch 
yard  ransacked,  things  stolen  right  and  left,  but  his  first 
and  practically  his  only  glance  was  at  the  pasture.  It 
was  empty.  Nothing  else  mattered,  then,  for  John  held 
aloft  his  clenched  rifle  and  furiously  shook  it  down 
the  road  here  extending  on  through  unfenced  sage. 

"You  skunks!  You  red  dogs!"  he  raged.  "Fetch 
back  my  hoss.  God!  How  can  I  get  to  my  gal?  Tell 
me !'' 

As  if  in  answer  to  his  adjurations,  back  up  the  road 
came  at  trot  and  lope  a  figure  familiar  even  at  the 
distance  in  the  dim  light.    He  whistled  shrill. 

"Tige!"  he  called,  hysterically.  "Tige — you  old 
bum!  Hyar!"  He  strode  hastily  to  where  upon  its 
side,  under  the  eaves  of  the  little-used  blacksmithy,  was 
lying  his  saddle.  This  was  one  thing  that  the  hurried 
reds  had  overlooked  or  declined — the  fifty-pound  cow- 
saddle,  with  its  single  cinch  and  Mexican  tapaderos  of 
the  Texas  Trail.  Bridle  was  ready  upon  it,  and  whisk- 
ing it  free,  as  he  ran  he  whistled  again  for  Tige. 

Tige  was  standing  at  the  down  pasture-bars,  about 
to  enter  but  pausing  to  know  what  might  be  expected 
of  him.  That  even  the  bandit  Indians  had  not  con- 
sidered him  worthy  of.  much  effort,  and  that  he  had 
been  permitted  to  turn  off  at  first  opportunity .  and 
back-track  upon  the  homeward  way,  had  not  particu- 
larly dejected  him.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  well  con- 
tent with  himself.  The  sight  of  the  approaching  bridle 
caused  him  to  prick  his  ears. 

"Steady,  boy,"  spoke  old  John,  nearing  him. 
"Steady,  now.    I  need  you  mighty  bad." 

Tige  was  faithful  to  his  training;  he  only  playfully 
nipped  John's  sleeve  as  the  bridle  was  slipped  over  his 
nose.  He  was  led  to  the  blacksmithy;  almost  together 
blanket  and  heavy  saddle  landed  upon  him;  the  cinch 
was  drawn  tight;  rifle  in  hand,  John  swung  aboard,  be- 
fore his  right  foot  found  the  stirrup  sending  Tige  for- 
ward in  a  trot  across  the  dusky  sage  for  the  hills. 

By  the  main  road  Denver  was  fifteen  hours  away, 
even  with  such  a  team  as  the  lover  Frank  must  have 
commandeered  for  application  to  his  use  of  young 
Lochinvar.  It  might  be  counted  that  the  fugitives  had 
in  the  five  hours  traveled  thirty  or  even  forty  miles — 
and  that  in  the  next  five  the  raiding  reds  would  cover 
twice  or  thrice  the  distance.  The  valley  of  the  Bijou 
was  filled  with  claims,  but  not  yet  with  people,  so  that, 
on  their  trail,  punctuated  only  occasionally  with  ranch 
shack,  the  marauders  themselves  would  be  the  first  news 
of  their  coming.  Whatever  they  overtook  would  be 
blighted.  Old  John  thought  upon  his  Elizabeth  and 
groaned  and  pricked  with  the  spur.  Tige  responded 
valiantly  by  wheeze  and  jump. 

This  cow-trail  through  the  sage  and  into  the  hills 
should  cut  the  main  road  some  twenty-five  miles  beyond, 
and  should  be  a  saving  of  more  than  an  hour.  Now  at 
trot  and  canter  they  had  crossed  the  flat  and  were 
beginning  to  climb.  Luck  favoring,  they  would  strike 
in  ahead  of  the  Indians,  with  a  clear  road  before — 
with  a  countryside  to  be  alarmed  and  a  daughter  per- 
haps to  be  saved. 

Tige  was  wearied  by  his  day's  jaunt;  the  innovation 
of  this  night  excursion  did  not  appeal  to  him;  he  had 
done  his  night  rides,  sufficient  for  any  horse,  on  trail 
and  herd  throughout  a  dozen  and  more  years.  The 
saddle  and  man  weighed  heavily  upon  him,  and  he  was 
hungry.  But  voice  and  pressure  of  knees  said  "On !" 
and  consequently  on  should  he  go  at  his  best  pace. 

The  horse  must  pick  the  trail;  the  man  wisely  let 
rein  hang  loose — the  while  leaning  forward  in  the  seat, 
anticipating  every  step  and  by  attitude  lifting  his  mount 
along.  There  must  be  no  faltering;  Tige  found  him- 
self rebuked  by  prick  and  word  when  he  only  would 
clear  his  nostrils  by  a  sneezy  snort. 

"Boy!     Quit  it!" 

As  they  crossed  the  first  little  divide  John  took  note 
of  the  pointers  in  the  Great  Bear,  revolving  like  the 
hands  of  a  clock  about  the  North  Star.  Although,  as 
seemed  to  him,  the  ranch  yard  was  hours  behind,  the 
pointers  had  moved  scarcely  perceptibly. 

Now  the  trail  dipped  over  into  Cottonwood  Canon; 
and  back  hunched,  forelegs  braced,  Tige  must  descend, 
plunging  at  a  blind  trot.  Standing  in  the  stirrups,  with 
palm  upon  horn,  old  John  grimly  pricked  him  to  the 
gait. 

The  trail  wended  through  Cottonwood  for  a  couple 
of  miles.  The  willows  were  thick,  but  head  down,  nose 
to  the  ground,  smelling  like  a  dog,  old  Tige  steadily 
ambled,  rounding  every  turn.  John  let  the  lines  sway 
free,  while  he  leaned  forward,  his  hot  eyes  peering. 
Out  of  Cottonwood  climbed  the  trail  at  last,  and  start- 
ling some  deer  grazing  on  the  slope  Tige  climbed 
bravely  with  it,  his  dogged  haunches  exerting  their 
leverage  on  tired  legs  and  dragging  hoofs.  At  the  top 
was  the  other  little  divide,  beyond  which  lay  the  main 
road,  John  glanced  back  at  the  pointers;  they  had 
moved  further. 


The  main  road  was  six  or  eight  miles  across  the  sage. 
The  great  black  dome  of  the  sky,  sparkling  with  the 
stars,  spread  over;  the  sage,  fragrant  with  dampness, 
was  equally  as  black,  underfoot.  To  the  southwest  ap- 
peared a  mellow  glow — but  this  was  not  the  quarter  for 
any  rising  moon.  John  saw,  he  accepted  it  as  burning 
buildings,  and  with  a  muttered  exclamation  he  shook 
rein,  pressed  knee,  and 

"Tige!"  he  spoke. 

More  effective  than  rein  or  pressure  or  prick  was 
word  and  tone.  With  a  grunt  old  Tige,  already  wearied 
old  Tige,  picked  up  his  leaden  feet  and  broke  into  a 
lope.  As  he  followed  the  unseen  cow-trail  the  sage 
reeled  darkly  past,  the  glow  increased. 

"Tige!"  Whenever  he  would  slacken,  this  word 
pealed  into  his  ear,  quickening  him  again.  "Tige !"  A 
hand  patted  his  neck.     "Go  on,  boy ;  go  on !" 

Yes,  Tige  was  tired — dog  tired,  horse  tired,  phrase  it 
how  you  would.  And  his  wind  was  short,  his  muscles 
were  inert,  ancient  wounds  pulled,  only  his  heart  (that 
which  in  a  horse  is  called  nerve)  was  right.  To  check 
a  stampede,  or  to  reach  a  dance,  or  to  evade  an  irate 
sheriff  of  some  shot-up  border  town,  he  had  before  been 
thus  relentlessly  pushed;  but  of  later  day  his  pace  had 
been  less  strenuous.  So  he  was  out  of  training,  as  well 
as  out  of  the  heyday  of  his  youth. 

He  must  not  indulge  even  in  the  luxury  of  stumbling. 
His  stomach  rumbled  with  emptiness,  his  nostrils 
clogged,  his  lope  was  short  like  his  breath,  but  his  old 
crony  upon  his  back  did  not  or  would  not  understand. 

The  glow  ahead  was  brighter.  Tige  brought  up  sud- 
denly against  the  first  fence,  unseen  by  his  rider.  With 
an  oath  John  hurled  himself  from  the  saddle  and  groped. 
He  tore  loose  the  top  wire,  and  with  his  boot  drove  slack 
the  others,  and,  hand  bleeding,  he  led  Tige  through. 
He  remounted;  they  resumed  the  lope  across  the  sage. 

The  glow  would  intercept.  Now  a  pole  fence  bounded 
on  the  right,  forcing  them  to  keep  the  left.  Tige,  good 
cow-horse  who  almost  could  climb  a  tree  and  who  could 
leap  any  eight-foot  arroyo,  was  no  high  jumper  of  any 
five-foot  fence.  John  barely  halted  a  moment,  giving 
Tige  chance  to  hang  head  and  blow;  then  he  turned  off 
sharply  to  the  left  to  strike  the  road  further  down. 

The  reds  had  arrived  ahead  of  them.  The  Morris 
ranch  was  ablaze,  blackly  outlined  figures  were  busy 
around  it,  and  the  enemy  held  the  trail  to  Elizabeth. 

In  this  trackless  sage,  and  albeit  disgusted  at  the  de- 
tour, Tige  was  prone  to  stumble.  But  ever  the  voice 
admonished  him,  between  the  ears:  "Tige!"  The  tone 
was  lower,  and  it  was  tenser;  therefore  it  conveyed  as 
much  as  before. 

Where  they  reached  the  road  the  glow  did  not  extend. 
Here  was  a  wire  fence  and  a  ditch.  The  wires  of  the 
fence  were  driven  free,  as  previously,  with  palm  and 
sole;  over  them  and  through  the  ditch  Tige  floundered, 
to  stand,  panting  and  trembling,  in  the  road.  What 
next,  now? 

The  voice  that  he  so  well  knew  spoke  masterfully  to 
him;  the  bit  was  hauled  back,  raising  his  head;  the 
knees  against  his  ribs  signaled  him,  and  prick  of  spur 
against  his  groin  completed  the  warning.  The  rider  of 
him  settled  more  firmly,  with  grip  which  somehow  was 
portentous  of  stern  effort. 

"Tige!  What's  the  matter  with  yuh!"  Tige  dumbly 
realized,  but  he  sprang  forward  and  at  fast  trot  bore 
his  burden  up  the  road. 

"Tige!  Now,  boy!"  The  voice,  vibrant,  hissed  into 
his  ears,  the  knees  squeezed  his  sides,  and  with  quick 
jabs  both  spurs  cruelly  burned  his  groin.  Wildly  he 
leaped  from  trot  into  gallop;  but  that  was  not  enough 
for  this  tyrant  of  a  master,  and  he  must  stretch  from 
a  gallop  into  a  run. 

Thus  he  thudded  into  the  circle  of  light.  From  his 
rider  burst  high  and  exultant  a  yappy  cowboy  yell  of 
the  Texas  Trail.  The  Winchester,  in  lieu  of  six-shooter, 
spat  with  vicious  "bang!  bang!"  from  the  saddle;  there 
was  answering  "bang !  bang !"  of  welcome,  vying,  and 
figures  mounted  and  unmounted  recoiled  from  the  path. 
This  was  the  goal,  then,  was  it,  of  the  unusual  night 
jaunt?  Or  no !  For  in  the  glow  of  the  round-up  camp 
or  whatever  the  spectacle  might  betoken  he  was  not 
permitted  to  stop.  The  voice  and  the  lines  and  the 
knees  and  the  spurs  and  the  shots  lifted  him  onward, 
so  that  straight  through  must  he  speed. 

Surprised  by  this  apparition  of  sweaty  horse  and 
shouting  horseman  careering  into  their  midst,  the  In- 
dians dodged  right  and  left;  Parthian-like  delivered 
hasty  fire  or  making  bolder  stand  at  either  side  plied 
thence  gun  and  bow. 

"Tige !"  Tige  heard  the  voice — and  at  the  same  in- 
stant he  felt  such  a  hot,  intense  pang,  as  of  long  rowell 
deeply  rending  the  flesh,  that  he  shrank  and  swerved. 
With  frantic  leap  upon  leap  he  passed  the  outer  range 
of  light  and  gained  the  dimness.  The  road  unrolled 
before  him.  He  gr.lloped  up  it,  unchecked.  He  had 
done  well.  When  would  the  race  be  over?  He  had 
beaten,  had  he  not?    No? 

Behind  sounded  the  thud  of  rapid  hoofs,  the  screech 
of  eager  voices.  Whither,  then,  was  this  race  leading? 
To  a  single  street,  and  a  hitching  rail  before  a  noisy 
lighted  doorway?  To  a  chuck-wagon  waiting  in  a  hol- 
low? To  a  camp  of  sprawling  tarpaulins  beside  a 
water-hole  ?  To  a  sagy  meadow  and  the  company  of 
other  horses?  His  rider  was  leaning  forward,  hugging 
him,  lifting  him,  talking  to  him. 

"Tige  !   Tige !   On,  boy !   Tige !" 

His  nostrils  were  dry,  his  chest  was  tight,  his  strain- 
ing sides  ached  with  a  dull  ache  and  a  strange,  deadly 
sickness  blinded  him.     But,  tough   cow-horse,   he  had 
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entered  before  in  many  a  mad  tilt,  and  had  won;  so 
would  he  win,  if  he  possibly  could,  this  time.  He  was 
old,  and  he  knew  that  he  was  old,  and  he  had  been  ac- 
customed of  late  to  admit  it;  only  now  he  must  not 
admit  it. 

The  hoofs  and  the  screeches  urged  him;  the  voice 
upon  his  back  urged  him. 

"Tige!  On,  Tige!''  it  besought,  inspired,  commanded. 
And  it  crooned :  "Good  horse  !  Good  old  boy  !  Keep 
it  up.  For  Bessie,  Tige !  You  know  Bessie !  My  little 
gal  Bessie.  Got  to  get  her,  Tige!  Hear  'em  yelp — 
those  red  devils  a-chasin'  us?  But  they  can't  ketch  us, 
Tige ;  they  can't  ketch  us  !    Tige!   You  Tige!   TIGE!" 

Tige  had  stumbled;  at  quick  emphasis  and  savage 
rake  of  the  spurs  he  recovered.  The  spurs  stung  him 
fearfully.  They  almost  made  him  careless  of  the  sick- 
ening throes  that  clogged  brain  and  muscles  and 
weighted  his  hind  quarters  with  an  annoying  numbness. 
Again  the  rowels  jabbed  through  hide  and  flesh,  out- 
rivaling all  other  pain.  He  tried  to  jump  to  the  sig- 
nificant smart. 

The  hoof  thuds  and  the  screeches  behind  seemed  to  be 
fading,  as  if  pursuit  was  outrun;  but  the  dim  road 
stretched  onward,  and  the  race  appeared  to  be  having 
no  end.  His  gait  was  convulsive,  he  breathed  with 
choking  gasps,  he  had  run  far;  where  was  the  goal? 
Yet  whenever  he  would  slacken  those  spurs  renewed  his 
torture;  he  was  not  to  stop,  and  evidently  he  had  not 
won. 

"Tige!  Tige!"  admonished  the  voice.  "Got  to  do  it, 
Tige." 

Tige  had  not  the  reserve  force  of  a  young  horse,  but 
he  had  that  mechanical  strength  of  the  cow-pony 
habituated  to  doing  his  uttermost  under  every  handicap 
of  long  day  and  night,  heavy  saddle,  little  forage,  and 
bad  water.  The  pangs  of  exhaustion  and  of  that  strange 
sickness  dragged  him  down;  the  spurs  held  him  up  and 
his  true  heart  sent  him  on,  and  mile  after  mile  he 
pounded  out  upon  the  endless  road. 

Now  ahead  gleamed  a  light.  He  tried  to  prick  his 
ears.  Perhaps  this  was  the  goal.  Could  he  make  it? 
it  looked  far;  his  pains  were  many,  his  strange,  rack- 
ing sickness  paralyzed  and  blinded  him,  upon  his  back 
John  was  gigantic  heavy;  the  gleam  clouded  and  dark- 
ness closed  densely  about  him.    But 

"Tige  !   Got  to  do  it,  Tige !"  rang  in  his  ears. 

He  strove,  staggered,  swayed,  and  was  almost  to  his 
knees,  when  the  spurs  drove  into  him,  momentarily  di- 
verting that  nausea,  and  the  voice,  harsh,  unusually 
harsh,  volleyed  with  biting  curses.  He  rallied ;  he  kept 
going,  for  the  spot  of  the  light,  which  flickered  and 
lured  and  mocked,  so  that  when  he  had  reached  it  and 
old  John  had  sprung  from  his  back  he  scarcely  knew. 
He  only  hazarded  that  now  was  he  free  to  fall ;  there- 
fore fall  he  did,  gladly,  to  lie  as  he  dropped,  in  the  dust. 

John  lurched  into  the  ranch  yard,  calling  as  he  went. 

"Hello !" 

"Hello!"  Strong  voices  answered,  as  if  their  owners 
had  been  aroused  by  the  rhythm  of  the  hoofs. 

"The  Injuns  are  out !    A  hoss  !    Give  me  a  hoss !" 

"Where?" 

"Back  up  the  trail.    A  hoss !     Got  a  hoss  ?" 

"Dad !"  Another  voice,  the  voice  of  a  girl,  broke  in. 
A  form  rushed  at  him  from  the  lantern  group.  "Oh, 
daddy,  daddy  !     Don't  you  forgive  me  ?" 

"Is  that  you,  honey  ?    Thank  God !    I  got  yore  note." 

They  clasped  each  other.  The  little  group  weirdly 
revealed  by  the  lantern  about  a  buggy  gazed,  interested. 

"Were  you  following  us?  I'm  all  right,  daddy.  I 
won't  marry  him  if  you  say  no.  We — I  made  him  stop 
here  to  wait,  anyway.    We  just  got  in." 

"Say,  what  about  Injuns?"  demanded  the  sharp  query 
from  the  group. 

"They're  out,"  replied  Old  John,  prompted.  "They 
passed  my  ranch;  they've  burned  the  Morris  ranch. 
Didn't  you  see  the  fire?" 

"Then  how  did  you  come  ?" 

"Through  'em." 

"On  Tige,  daddy?    All  the  way?" 

"On  old  Tige,"  he  answered,  grimly. 

"Whar's  yore  horse?"    This  from  the  group. 

"Down,  outside.     Give  me  another,  and  I'll  go  on." 

"No,  we'll  send  a  man  on  with  the  word.  You've 
done  your  share." 

There  were  quick  orders  and  bustle  of  feet.  In  a  mo- 
ment fresh  horse  and  rider  were  pounding  away  into  the 
darkness  bearing  the  wild  news. 

"Now  to  the  house,  everybody.  We've  got  enough  to 
stand  'em  off  with  till  mornin',  if  they  come.  But  they'll 
likely  strike  south." 

"I  want  to  see  to  my  hoss,"  spoke  old  John. 

With  the  lantern,  and  Elizabeth,  and  Frank  the  young 
rancher,  old  John  hastened  to  the  road.  A  heap  in  the 
trail  before  the  fence  was  lying  Tige,  his  buckskin 
color  indistinguishable  through  the  matted  dust  and 
blood.     He  moved  not  as  they  approached. 

"Tige  !     Tige,  boy  \" 

But  the  familiar  words  brought  no  responsive  stir — 
no  turn  of  ear  nor  quiver  of  nostril  nor  roll  of  staring 
eyeball.  His  flanks  were  dark  with  ominous  red  show- 
ing black  in  the  lantern-light.  Frank  it  was  who  lean- 
ing touched  abruptly  with  finger  the  notch  of  an  arrow 
buried  to  the  feathers  in  the  groin,  amidst  the  raw  open 
scars  from  armed  heel. 

Old  John  peered  for  an  instant;  then  he  threw  aloft 
tragic  hand. 

"My  God !"  he  cried.  "And  I  spurred  him,  I  spurred 
him!"  Edwin  L.  Saein. 

San  Francisco,  June,  1913. 


COL.  WATTERSON  ON  GEORGE  HARVEY. 


Harper's    Weekly "     and     Its    Editors    Discussed    in    the 
"  Courier  -Journal." 


The  change  in  the  editorship  and  ownership  of  Har- 
per's Weekly  is  bringing  out  many  aspects  of  neglected 
or  forgotten  history,  with  respect  to  times  and  events 
well  worth  examination  and  retrospect.  The  latest  con- 
tribution of  importance  is  a  characteristic  article  by 
Colonel  Watterson  in  the  Courier-Journal,  from  which 
we  select  these  extracts : 

Upon  the  passing  of  Harper's  Weekly — and,  if  it  be  a 
passing,  of  George  Harvey — the  press  has  naturally  had 
a  deal  to  say.  The  "Journal  of  Civilization,"  estab- 
lished in  1857  by  the  most  prosperous  and  distinguished 
publishing  house  in  the  country,  had  from  first  to  last  a 
varied  experience.  The  original  Brothers  Harper  were 
Methodists  and  Democrats.  Their  leaning  before  the 
war  was  a  little  Southerly.  The  coming  of  the  war 
threw  the  pendulum  rather  violently  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection, although  the  Harpers  themselves  were  always 
personally  kind  and  generous  to  Southern  men. 

From  George  William  Curtis  to  George  Brinton  Mc- 
Clellan  Harvey  witnessed  a  swinging  back  of  this  pen- 
dulum. 

Between  the  two  extremes  lay  a  world  of  history. 
Curtis  belonged  to  the  Brook  Farm  School  of  political 
transcendentalists.  In  style  and  manner  he  was  an  Eng- 
lish rector.  He  had  for  a  pictorial  yokemate  Thomas 
Nast,  something  of  a  cross  between  a  German  meta- 
physician and  a  direct-from-the-shoulder-hitting  Philis- 
tine. In  the  beginning  Curtis  held  Nast  in  a  kind  of 
contempt  as  merely  an  illustrator.  But,  as  Nast  began 
to  grow,  a  jealousy  sprang  up.  With  Nast's  increasing 
reputation  and  importance  this  assumed  the  dimensions 
of  a  sharp  rivalry  and  finally  of  intense  hatred  on  the 
part  of  Nast,  who  bitteriy  resented  the  lofty  self-com- 
plaisance and  suave  disdain  with  which  Curtis  habitually 
treated  him.  Franklin  Square  made  a  fatal  mistake 
when  it  let  Nast  go.  It  should  have  bidden  good-by  to 
Curtis. 

George  Brinton  McClellan  Harvey,  born  in  1864,  is, 
as  his  baptismal  name  implies,  a  Democrat ;  that  is,  his 
tather  was  a  Democrat;  a  New  England  Democrat, 
meaning  a  man  of  conviction  and  endurance.  In  those 
days  it  took  such  a  Yankee  to  stand  his  ground  and  hold 
his  own.  At  the  instant  of  well-nigh  ruinous  disaster 
George  Harvey  came  to  the  head  of  the  great  House 
of  Harper.  That  he  has  kept  it  afloat  is  a  tribute  to 
his  prowess  as  a  man  both  of  affairs  and  letters.  That 
he  should  part  with  Harper's  Weekly  is  tribute  to  his 
wisdom  and  courage.  Under  the  circumstances  it  was 
a  hard  thing  to  do. 

The  Weekly  has  been  losing  money  for  twenty  years. 
It  was  losing  money  long  before  George  Harvey  came 
to  it.  In  assigning  a  reason  for  this  Colonel  Flarvey 
falls  into  a  kind  of  anachronism  when  he  says : 

Times  have  changed.  The  country  was  conservative  and 
thoughtful  in  those  days.  Now  it  is  radical  and  impetuous. 
The  Weekly's  general  policy  has  never  veered.  It  has  always 
stood  for  progress  along  cautious  lines.  It  has  always  held 
positive  convictions  and  has  never  been  timid  in  expressing 
them.  It  has  always  hated  hypocrisy  and  despised  humbug. 
Its  open  eyes  have  always  been  turned  forward,  never  back- 
ward. The  dominant  issue  thirty  years  ago  was  civil  service 
reform ;  in  recent  years  it  has  been  tariff  reform.  The 
Weekly  has  been  a  stanch  and  persistent  advocate,  even  leader, 
of  both  great  movements. 

Here  Colonel  Harvey  confuses  two  periods :  the  one 
of  Curtis  and  Nast,  the  other  of  himself.  The  cause 
lor  the  failure  of  the  Weekly  is  not  to  be  sought  in  its 
character  and  management  under  either  regime.  The 
simple  fact  is  that  the  illustrated  weekly  has  been  super- 
seded by  the  illustrated  daily.  Nothing  more  need  be 
said. 

Curtis  in  his  day  and  order  did  admirably — Nast  yet 
still  more  so — from  their  side  of  the  fence;  Harvey  as 
well  or  better  from  his  side;  but  if  all  their  energies  and 
talents  had  been  combined  they  could  not  have  saved  the 
day.  Harvey  was  just  as  vigorous,  just  as  scintillant, 
just  as  representative  of  the  modern  as  was  Curtis  of 
the  ancient  world  of  American  politics.  Indeed,  he 
showed  greater  reach  and  was  more  successful,  for  he 
actually  made  a  President  of  the  United  States  and  saw 
him  safely  inside  the  door  of  the  White  House. 

Whatever  may  happen  to  George  Harvey,  that  is  a 
distinction  which  can  not  be  denied  him.  To  take  a 
more  or  less  obscure  scholar  and  college  president  by 
the  hand,  to  lead  him  from  the  far-away  glimmer  of 
suggestion  into  the  limelight  of  the  probable,  to  con- 
ceive and  arrange  a  state  campaign  with  this  creation 
of  his  single  idealistic  fancy  at  the  actual  head  of  it, 
proves  two  things,  extraordinary  prescience  in  dis- 
covery and  uncommon  genius  for  organization. 

He  made  no  mistake  in  the  ability  and  aptitude  of  his 
man.  Neither  did  he  miscalculate  his  availability.  His 
error   seems   to   have  been   that   of   the  hapless   swain 


who- 


Grieved  for  friendship  unreturned 
And  unregarded  love. 


His  "star"  showed  himself  equal  to  every  emergency, 
even  that  of  kicking  the  step-ladder  away  from  him 
when  he  required  an  aeroplane.  But,  when  the  history 
of  these  times  is  written,  however  large  the  man  may 
loom  upon  the  page,  his  maker  can  never  be  made  to 
look  small ;  not  any  more  than  the  spot  upon  the  kingly 
hand  which  the  multitudinous  seas  incarnadine  could 
not  wash  clean,  will  the  neglect  of  the  debtor  be  for- 
gotten in  the  glory  of  the  ingrate ! 

Eh  bien,  as  we  Irish  say.     It  all  goes  in  a  lifetime. 


Sic  transit  gloria  mundi — to  quote  expressive  lan- 
guage of  the  folks  on  Bitter  Creek — George  Harvey 
may  thank  his  stars  that  he  is  well  out  of  it.  "It  was 
tough  on  Harvey,"  says  a  pert  paragrapher,  "to  have  a 
rival  publisher  preferred  over  him  and  sent  as  ambas- 
sador to  the  Court  of  St.  James."  That,  however,  is  as 
a  body  may  think. 

Office  is  but  a  badge  of  servitude.  Greeley  and  Ray- 
mond were  unwise  to  seek  it  and  would  have  found  it 
so.  George  Harvey  has  made  his  mark  even  as  they 
made  theirs ;  a  bold,  strong  mark ;  and  we  do  not  set 
that  he  could  have  added  much  to  his  fame  by  prolong- 
ing what  is  at  best  but  a  grind  from  day  to  day  to  the 
last  syllable  of  recorded  contumely,  travail,  and  drudg- 
ing. Even  if  his  career  be  behind  him  it  is  solid  and 
brilliant.  He  is  his  own  master,  not  poorly  off  in  this 
world's  goods ;  what  more  could  he  want? 

It  is  to  his  credit  that  he  put  Harper's  Weekly  in 
clean  hands  and  when  he  might  have  had  more  for  it 
from  yellow  hands.  He  did  not  take  the  pitcher  too 
often  to  the  well.  In  short,  henceforth  he  is  a  free 
nigger  and  not  a  slave  nigger,  and  can  go  a-fishing 
whenever  he  likes,  amusing  himself  meanwhile  with  his 
North  American  Review.  Though  the  golden  bowl  of 
politics  be  a  trifle  fractured  at  the  fountain,  what  boots 
it  to  the  pure  in  heart?  We  are  passing  through  a 
period  of  probation.  Public  life  is  tentative.  With 
partyism  the  merest  trade  and  party  labels  only  trade- 
marks, we  do  not  perceive  that  George  Harvey,  or  for 
the  matter  of  that  any  of  those  in  the  same  boat,  has 
anything  to  cry  about  over  the  milk  that  may  be  spilled, 
or  the  water  that  is  passed.  There's  lots  of  ale — and  a 
few  cakes — left  in  the  cupboard,  and  a  long  life  and  a 
merry  for  those  that  serve  God  and  love  their  fellow- 
men  ! 

■■■ 

In  the  historic  old  building  in  Burlington  where  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  printed  paper  currency  for  the  colonial 
government  of  New  Jersey  Annis  Stockton  Chapter, 
Daughters  of  the  Revolution,  has  just  established  its 
permanent  home.  Annis  Boudinot,  the  famous  woman 
after  whom  the  chapter  is  named,  spent  her  youth  in 
Burlington  with  her  brother,  Elias  Boudinot,  and  later 
married  Richard  Stockton,  one  of  the  five  Jerseymen 
who  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The 
Franklin  cabin  is  one  of  the  oldest  buildings  in  South 
Jersey,  having  been  erected  more  than  two  centuries 
ago.  It  is  near  what  was  the  end  of  the  New  York 
post  road  in  Colonial  days,  where  the  Philadelphia 
boats  tied  up  at  the  old  Burlington  wharf.  While 
Franklin  was  working  as  a  printer  in  Philadelphia  his 
employer  received  an  order  from  the  government  of 
New  Jersey  for  a  big  issue  of  paper  money,  and  Frank- 
lin, as  a  trusted  and  expert  foreman,  was  sent  to  Bur- 
lington to  set  up  the  print  shop  and  print  the  currency. 
■■■» 

In  Morris  Berbeck's  "Journey  in  America"  is  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  a  breakfast  in  Fairfield  County,  Ohio, 
on  June  16,  1817:  "A  gentleman,  myself,  and  three 
children  sat  down  this  morning  to  a  repast  consisting 
of  the  following  articles :  Coffee,  rolls,  biscuit,  dry 
toast,  waffles  (a  soft  hot  cake  of  German  extraction 
covered  with  butter),  pickerel  salted  (a  fish  from  Lake 
Huron),  veal  cutlets,  broiled  ham,  gooseberry  pie, 
stewed  currants,  preserved  cranberries,  butter,  and 
cheese — for  all  this,  for  myself  and  three  children,  and 
four  gallons  of  oats  and  hay  for  four  horses,  we  were 
charged  six  shillings  and  ninepence"   (or  about  $1.65). 


The  three  great  advantages  which  the  paper  manu- 
facturers say  they  find  in  Alaska  are  abundant  supplies 
of  timber,  cheap  hydro-electric  power,  and  tide-water 
transportation — all  of  these  in  one  and  the  same  lo- 
cality. Areas  offering  these  attractions  adjoin  deep 
water,  and  it  is  probable  that  plants  will  be  so  located 
that  ocean  freighters  can  be  loaded  right  at  the  mills. 
A  cutting  period  of  twenty  years  will  be  allowed,  with 
two  years  additional  for  construction  work.  The  prices 
may  be  adjusted  at  five-year  intervals  to  take  care  of 
possible  advances  in  lumber  values. 


A  subterranean  river  in  the  island  of  Palawan,  one 
of  the  Philippines,  has  been  explored  and  surveyed  by 
two  officers  of  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey,  and  is  described  in  the  last  annual  report  of 
that  service.  The  river  is  navigable  for  a  small  boat 
for  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  its  mouth,  the 
tunnel  through  which  it  passes  widening  in  places  into 
large  chambers  containing  beautiful  stalactites. 


Paris  now  has  a  Chinese  settlement,  which  is  both 
law-abiding  and  picturesque.  The  first  families  arrived 
a  year  ago,  and  now  one  hotel  shelters  fifty-three  Chi- 
nese in  five  rooms.  The  men  are  mostly  engaged  in 
making  toys,  which  the  women  and  children  sell 
throughout  the  city. 

m»w 

Dogwood,  the  principal  source  of  shuttles  for  use  in 
cotton  mills,  is  growing  scarcer  year  by  year,  and  vari- 
ous substitutes  are  being  tried,  but  with  no  great  suc- 
cess. 

<i»  

The  Balkan  war  has  brought  about  a  rise  in  certain 
lumber  prices  in  Europe  because  of  the  big  demand  for 
wood  for  ammunition  boxes. 


Culebra  slides  began  to  be  troublesome  as  1' 
as  1884,  when  the  French  were  working  in 
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THE  SPIRIT  OF  PARIS. 

Frankfort  Sommerville  Recalls  Some  of  His  Experi- 
ences in  the  French  Capital. 

We  are  rather  tired  of  the  old-fashioned 
descriptions  of  Paris  written  by  those  who 
visit  the  French  capital  with  all  the  zest  of 
pioneers.  But  Mr.  Sommerville  has  given  us 
something  quite  new.  He  assumes  that  we 
know  where  the  Louvre  is  and  what  we  may 
see  there.  He  takes  it  for  granted  that  the 
guide-book  is  within  our  reach,  and  so  he 
confines  himself  to  what  no  guide-book  can 
ever  do.  He  tells  us  of  the  spirit  of  the 
streets,  of  the  theatres,  of  the  studios,  and  of 
i  he  salons.  He  searches  his  memory  for  the 
amusing  things  stored  through  long  experi- 
ence. He  deals  in  incidents,  view-points,  and 
impressions,  and  the  result  is  a  picture  in 
which  everything  is  living,  moving,  and 
colored.  It  is  an  animated  Paris,  and  not  one 
of  bricks  and  mortar.  Here,  for  example,  is 
a  scene  witnessed  by  the  author  on  a  Seine 
steamer  and  illustrating  the  economy  of  the 
French  bourgeois: 

An  old  gentleman  carelessly  throws  away 
a  burning  cigarette-end  :  it  lodges  in  the  sun- 
shade of  a  young  lady,  who  is  with  her 
mother.  They  are  all  of  them  of  the  lower 
middle-class  type,  and  the  parasol  is  cheap 
and  gaudy.  The  thoughtless  old  gentleman  to 
throw  cigarette-ends  about  on  a  crowded 
steamboat!  Presently  the  sunshade  begins  to 
smoulder,  and  there  is  great  indignation  on 
the_  part  of  mother  and  daughter,  ending  in 
\icious  recriminations.  The  offending  old 
gentleman  apologizes  profusely.  The  parasol 
ij  exhibited  with  two  holes  singed  through  it. 

"It  cost  three  francs  !"  declares  the  mother. 

"Do  you  want  me  to  pay  the  three  francs?" 
asks  the  thoughtless  old  man. 

"Yes.  decidedly,"  snaps  the  old  lady;  and 
out  comes  the  old  gentleman's  purse,  and  the 
money  is  handed  over,  and  the  mamma  settles 
down  like  an  angry  cockatoo.  Every  one 
Ihinks  the  incident  is  finished.  But  there  is 
an  old  lady  beside  the  old  gentleman  who  has 
so  far  taken  scarcely  any  notice  of  the  scene. 
It  is  his  wife.  Now  she  whispers  in  agitation 
to  the  old  gentleman",  getting  more  and  more 
angry  on  her  side,  and  a  moment  later  you 
hear  her  exclaim,  "They  are  not  going  to  have 
the  three  francs  and  the  parasol !  I  could 
make  use  of  it  with  a  little  mending."  "Tu  as 
raison"  ("You  are  right),  says  the  old  gentle- 
man. The  remark  is  repeated,  and  amid  great 
amusement  all  over  the  boat  the  damaged 
parasol  is  handed  over  to  the  careless  old 
cigarette-smoker's  economical  spouse. 

Mr.  Sommerville  tells  us  that  he  learned 
French  long  ago,  as  a  child  of  six,  at  the 
feet  of  an  old  lady  who  was  once  a  young 
marquise,  but  who  had  never  lost  the  habit 
of  laughter.  Her  lips  were  always  smiling 
with  wit  and  merriment,  which  bubbled  out 
like  champagne  from  a  bottle: 

When  she  was  on  her  death-bed,  the  priest 
who  came  to  see  her  protested  against  her 
smiling  so  much.  "Ah,  mais,  monsieur  l'abbc, 
la  vie  a  ete  si  drule!"  she  said.  She  and  the 
abbe  had  often  laughed  together  till  they  cried 
over  the  peaches  or  the  coffee,  for  they  both 
loved  a  gossip  ;  but  now  he  was  in  a  profes- 
sional mood,  and  he  shook  his  head  as  if  he 
wished  to  appear  verv  profound.  He  did  not 
care  to  commit  himself  to  an  opinion,  but  he 
doubted  whether  the  next  world  would  be 
nuite  as  droll.  At  which  intelligence,  I  be- 
lieve, she  wept  a  few  tears.  They  were  the 
first   she   had   dropped   for  many  a   long  year. 

T.ct  us  hope  that  the  old  marquise  is  still 
laughing  in  spite  of  changed  conditions  and 
that  the  "next  world"  supplies  food  for  mer- 
riment. Indeed  we  can  hardly  doubt  it  when 
we  consider  some  of  the  people  who  go  there. 

The  outdoor  cafes  supply  endless  opportuni- 
ties for  the  study  of  French  life,  never  so 
vivid  ns  when  amusement  rules.  All  sorts  of 
solicitors  and  vendors  move  with  the  moving 
crowds : 

And  those  other  solicitors,  too,  the  daugh- 
ters of  Babvlon — "daughters  of  joy,"  the 
French  term  has  it — who  pass  and  repass  and 
watch  for  their  opportunities,  who  are  every- 
where, naturally  thickest  near  to  the  cafes, 
thouch  in  the  good-class  cafe  no  woman  is 
allowed  to  sit  unaccompanied  bv  a  man.  Do 
i  ol  think,  however,  that  vou  will  always  know 
these  women:  some  of  them  are  painted  and 
loud:  some  of  them  leer  like  livid  harpies  in 
ces  of  men:  some  glance  at  the  tables 
imnuHentlv  under  their  eyelashes:  others  pass 
with  insolent  stride,  swinging  their  bags:  but 
uru-iv,  vc-v  many,  .ire  link-  distinguished  from 

i  women.      beine      peritly      and      quietly 

dressed,  pretty,  eraceful.  and  even  modest  in 
tlieir  tienring.  These  sometimes  are  the  same 
who,  lnier  nt  night,  go  in  evening  dress  (and 
very  beautiful  some  of  iheir  dresses  are)  to 
the  night  caf.'s.  where  ch.impagne  is  drunk 
and  money  spent  palnre :  but  at  present  they 
l"iie.  not  nnxinnc;  to  nttr.ict  attention, 
very  ready  if  the  opportunity  offers' 
its*  If, 

The    theatre,    snvs    the    author,    is    the    most 
table  institution  in   Paris.     Religion  and  gov- 
crnment    rise    and     fall    before    the    shifting 
winds  of  popular   favor,  hut   the   thentre   sur- 
vives.     The    small    piece    of   one   or   two   acts 
is    the    Favorite,    and     therefore     the     Grand 
1  i  ■   u  1  holds  iis  place  above  them   all: 
Th     Grand  Guignol  i^  :i  theatre  apart  in  a 
l    ;ill  i!s  own.  mid  is  one  of  ihe  curios! 
f  Paris.     Oriirinallv  a  church,  it  consists 
mall  ball  with  a  sinele  callcry  to  which 
like    a    choir    loft— has    been    added, 
interior    decorations    still    date    from    or 


are  reminiscent  of  the  time  when  the  building 
was  devoted  to  sacred  purposes,  and  its  Gothic 
ornamentation  is  quite  ecclesiastic.  It  is  di- 
rected by  the  gifted  dramatist  M.  Max  Maurey, 
and  some  of  the  most  clever  Paris  actors  have 
started  their  careers  in  this  quaint  theatre. 
The  Grand  Guignol  is  noted  for  its  highly 
dramatic  little  plays,  which  are  often  ex- 
tremely horrible.  They  are  very  cleverly 
planned,  and  worked  up  to  a  climax;  the  di- 
rector and  his  authors  are  masters  in  the  art 
of  working  upon  the  feelings,  and  they  con- 
sider they  have  not  succeeded  unless  one  or 
two  women  in  the  audience  shriek  as  the  sen- 
sational episode  of  the  evening  approaches. 
These  plays  are  chosen  for  their  power  of 
acting  upon  the  "nerves" ;  and  the  acting 
usually  being  superb,  they  never  fail  in  their 
effect.  A  perceptible  wave  of  nervousness 
communicates  itself  through  the  audience ; 
some  people  begin  to  giggle  in  a  perturbed 
manner,  there  is  a  tense  silence  broken  by  a 
scream  or  two  or  an  exclamation,  and  then 
an  "ouf !"  of  relief. 

The  Grand  Guignol  is  always  "creepy."  Its 
patrons  love  to  feel  their  flesh  creeping.  They 
pay  to  be  thrilled  and  horrified  by  such  scenes 
as  this : 

Another  even  more  ghastly  scene  was  "Hor- 
rible Experience,"  by  Andre  de  Lorde  (a  mas- 
ter of  the  grewsome)  and  A.  Binet.  Dr. 
Charrier  has  invented  a  curious  instrument 
which  he  hopes  will  restore  the  beating  of  the 
heart  after  the  extinction  of  life  by  syncope 
or  a  similar  accident.  The  public  executioner 
has  arranged  that  he  shall  try  an  experiment 
on  a  man  who  is  to  be  beheaded;  and  during 
his  visit  this  official  relates  a  curious  experi- 
ence of  having  had  his  arm  grasped  by  the 
hand  of  a  guillotined  man  after  the  head  had 
rolled  away,  and  with  such  force  that  it  had 
to  be  torn  off.  "Convulsive  contraction  of  the 
muscles,"  says  the  doctor  ;  "nothing  extraordi- 
nary." Suddenly  news  comes  of  an  accident. 
The  doctor's  beloved  daughter  has  been  in  a 
motor  smash  ;  she  is  brought  home  dead.  All 
the  efforts  of  the  father,  his  pupil  and  future 
son-in-law,  and  two  others  doctors  are  un- 
availing. In  the  middle  of  the  night  the  grief- 
stricken  father  determines  to  try  his  electrical 
instrument  on  the  dead  girl's  heart.  He  will 
turn  a  powerful  electrical  current  on  the 
sensory  centres  of  the  body.  The  corpse  is 
placed  on  a  table  in  his  study;  a  battery  is 
set  to  work.  The  muscles  of  the  members  be- 
gin to  be  affected ;  the  fingers  open.  He 
bends  over  the  corpse  in  great  excitement  to 
watch  the  effect,  placing  his  hand  on  the 
heart.  The  fingers  contract  again  ;  they  close 
violently  on  his  throat;  he  can  not  free  him- 
self. Just  at  that  moment  the  window  is  blown 
open  by  an  apparent  gust  of  wind  and  the 
lamp  overthrown  with  a  realism  that  makes 
the  boldest  shudder.  A  sickening  gurgling 
sound  is  heard ;  the  fiance  runs  into  the 
room,  and  finds  the  doctor  dead  on  the  floor, 
throttled  by  the  hand  of  his  dead  daughter, 
whose  corpse  has  fallen  across  his. 

The  Rue  de  la  Paix  is  the  centre  of  the 
first-class  dressmakers  who  rank  as  "creators." 
No  one  knows  exactly  how  their  ideas  are 
worked  up,  as  they  fully  understand  the  value 
of  mystery : 

"What  are  we  going  to  wear  this  winter?" 
a  lady  asked  a  great  couturier,  who  looks  so 
like  an  artist,  with  his  exquisitely  fitting  morn- 
ing coat  and  a  gardenia  in  his  buttonhole — 
and  he  is  an  artist,  and  he  studies  effects  as 
much  as  any  other  artist. 

He  shrugs  his  shoulders  with  an  air  of  in- 
tense mystery.  "How  can  I  tell,  madame? 
I  will  see  that  you,  above  all  others,  have 
something  very  beautiful,  but  I  can  not  tell 
yet  what  it  will  be  ;  it  does  not  rest  with  me." 
And  he  spreads  his  hands  out  with  an  almost 
Oriental  resignation,  as  if  he  were  a  mere 
blind  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Providence. 
His  designers  are  at  work  in  a  room  close 
at  hand,  and  he  has  an  hour  before  been 
trying  the  effects  of  new  stuffs  and  new 
colors  on  the  lithe  shape  of  one  of  his  tall 
and  beautiful  models. 

The  reception  of  foreign  buyers  is  a  great 
occasion  at  these  establishments.  No  one  is 
admitted  without  credentials  lest  he  be  a  spy 
from  a  rival  house  or  a  reporter,  for  the  ma- 
jority of  the  buyers  are  men: 

At  last  the  visitor  is  admitted  to  one  of 
the  salons,  which  are  en  suite,  as  is  customary 
in  Paris,  and  takes  a  seat  on  one  of  the  com- 
fortable couches  arranged  along  the  walls  be- 
tween banks  of  flowers  and  tall  palms.  A 
mannequin  enters  and  sweeps  across  the 
thickly  carpeted  floor  in  some  beautiful 
"creation."  It  is  a  parade  of  loveliness  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.  These  girls  are 
chosen  for  their  beauty  of  face  or  form  ;  and 
knowing  it,  they  bear  themselves  like  queens 
of  the  occasion.  As  they  advance,  they  pose 
and  lay  themselves  out  to  please  by  little  ges- 
tures and  smiles  of  self-conscious  satisfac- 
tion. They  are  evidently  happy,  for  are  they 
not  being  admired?  They  are  taught  how  to 
walk-,  to  stand,  and  to  hold  themselves  in 
order  to  show  up  the  particular  set  or  "hang" 
of  each  dress  and  cloak.  In  many  cases 
their  hair  is  specially  dressed,  so  that  their 
whole  appearance  shall  be  in  harmony;  they 
are  manicured,  and  their  footwear  suits  the 
robe  they  arc  showing.  The  models,  being 
made   for  them,    naturally  fit  like  gloves. 

Thr  small  restaurant,  usually  in  the  open 
air,  is  a  peculiarly  Parisian  sight.  It  is 
patronized  by  workmen,  girls,  cabbies,  office- 
boys,  and  clerks: 

Very  modest  these  meals  usually  are. 
Great  quantities  of  bread  are  consumed,  and 
much  iv.l  wine,  roup,'-  with  water;  and  for 
the  rest,  often  a  plate  of  vegetables  or  of  ' 
pommes  fritcs  or  deux  trufs  sur  le  plat,  fol- 
lowed by  salad,  are  sufficient  to  help  the 
hre.nl    down.      The    less    humble    will    have    a 


little  meat  done  up  in  some  form  with  vege- 
tables ;  but  meat  is  not  much  eaten — it  is 
too  dear.  Coffee  follows — there  are  few  but 
can  afford  two  sous'  worth  of  black  coffee. 
These  modest  houses  are  usually  served  by 
the  patron  or  patronne,  assisted  by  one 
drudge  or  two,  male  or  female. 

But  the  man  of  leisure,  the  little  rentier 
or  retired  shopkeeper,  takes  his  meals  at  home 
and  whether  he  lives  alone  or  with  relatives 
is  usually  something  of  a  gourmet: 

My  neighbor  D.  is  one  of  this  kind,  and  is 
evidently  very  particular  about  his  meals. 
He  lives  alone  with  his  wife — a  round,  com- 
fortable little  body  with  white  hair  like  him- 
self, but  less  active.  They  keep  a  maid- 
servant, but  D.  goes  himself  every  morning 
to  the  butcher  or  the  market ;  and  you  will 
see  him  returning  about  eleven  with  a  melon 
or  a  fine  cauliflower  under  his  arm  and  a 
gleam  of  pleasurable  anticipation  in  his  eye, 
while  you  know  that  in  the  parcel  dangling 
from  his  wrist  there  is  a  nice  juicy  piece 
of  veal  or  turbot  or — joy  of  joys ! — some 
cepes,  whose  frying  he  will  presently  him- 
self superintend,  regulating  the  right  propor- 
tion of  garlic.  He  has  already  been  down  to 
"die  cellar,  and  brought  up  a  bottle  of  his 
good  red  wine — and  he  sees  to  the  restocking 
of  the  cellar  himself  once  or  twice  a  year. 
Now  the  bottle  is  being  chambre — not 
warmed  before  a  fire  or  an  open  stove ;  noth- 
ing so  barbarous — but  having  its  temperature 
gently  heightened  by  three  or  four  hours'  so- 
journ in  a  normally  warmed  room.  Then  he 
tucks  his  big  wine  serviette  round  his  neck, 
helps  his  wife  to  wine  and  water,  clinks 
glasses  with  her,  and  falls  to — and  you  have 
the  real  French  gourmand,  one  of  the  chief 
pleasures  of  whose  life  consists  in  the  re- 
curring good  things  of  the  earth  as  the  sea- 
sons and  the  sun  bring  them  around. 

The  more  important  Paris  cafes  have  indi- 
vidualities, and  if  one  knows  where  to  go  it 
is  easy  to  combine  the  perfection  of  cooking 
and  service  with  a  moderate  cost.  For  ex- 
ample, there  is  "Monsieur  Edouard's,"  who 
needs  only  to  be  informed  of  your  prevailing 
state  of  mind  and  he  will  do  the  rest: 

"A  little  dinner,"  my  friend  told  him ; 
"nothing  elaborate.  We  want  to  chat.  I 
leave  it  to  you." 

"Then  I  recommend  you  the  dinner  Per- 
drix." 

"What  is  that?"   I  asked. 

"An  excellent  little  dinner  meant  to  satisfy 
and  to  interest,  but  not  too  much  distract  the 
attention.  Suited  to  persons  who  wish  to  talk 
— and  not  merely  of  the  things  they  are 
eating.  It's  very  elegant,  but  simple.  Twenty 
francs  a  head.  You  leave  it  to  me — you  will 
be  satisfied." 

"But  why  'Perdrix'?"  I  asked. 

"Because,"  explained  the  head  waiter  con- 
fidentially, "it  is  the  dinner  that  Monsieur 
Edouard  and  myself  ate  with  a  few  friends 
in  IS — ,  after  Pedrix  (M.  Edouard's  horse) 
won  the   Gr^ind  Prix." 

"Have  all  your  dinners  names,  then?" 

"Oh,  yes.  This  restaurant  is  one  of  the 
few  left  where  one  dines — where  dining  is 
an  art.  Here,  gentlemen,  you  do  not  merely 
masticate  and  swallow  food.  You  foster  a 
noble  art.  How,  then,  can  we  refer  to  dif- 
ferent meals,  with  their  nuances  and  their 
appropriate  settings,  situations,  and  meanings, 
if  not  by  names?" 

"Quite  so,"  we  assented. 

In  his  chapter  on  "Things  Seen  in  Paris" 
Mr.  Sommerville  divides  his  topic  under  such 
headings  as  "Scorn,"  "Economy,"  "Modesty," 
and  "Contempt."  Here  is  the  incident  em- 
balmed under  the  first  of  these  descriptions : 

On  the  "terrace"  in  front  of  a  cafe  every 
table  was  occupied  by  parties  sipping  coffee 
or  beer.  Behind,  in  the  brilliantly  lighted 
salle,  the  glass  doors  of  which  were  removed, 
others  were  still  dining.  Red-jacketed  bands- 
men jingled  out  the  "Merry  Widow."  A 
newspaper-seller  came  up,  waving  an  open 
newspaper   in  the   faces   of  the  seated  crowd. 

"Strike  riots,"  he  shouted.  "All  the  de- 
tails." Nobody  paid  any  heed.  He  took  a 
big  breath,  waved  his  paper  ferociously,  and 
yelled  again,  "All  the  horrible  details  !"  Still 
nobody  noticed  him.  The  camelot  paused, 
watched  the  diners  for  a  moment,  and  in  a 
voice  quivering  with  anger,  cried  out  so  that 
all  should  hear :  "Are  you  not  ashamed  of 
yourselves,  sitting  eating  and  drinking  there, 
and  not  one  of  you  interested  to  know  about 
your  fellow-creatures  being  killed  !"  And  he 
passed  on. 
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And  here  is  another,  applicable  as  much  to 
the  rest  of  civilization  as  to  Paris: 

It  was  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the 
gray  dawn  was  creeping  up  the  street.  Every 
moment  became  faintly  lighter,  as  if  invisible 
candles  were  being  lit  for  the  feast  of  the 
day.  The  air  was  cold,  and  thin  clouds 
scudded  overhead.  Two  workmen  had  just 
started  their  labors  on  an  excavation  in  the 
street,  and  leaning  upon  a  trestle  with  their 
sleeveless  arms,  were  looking  around  them. 
A  newspaper  cart  rumbled  by,  and  steps  were 
heard  in  the  distance.  Lighter  became  the 
day,  and  a  faint  glow  began  to  be  visible  at 
the  end  of  the  street.  The  two  men  turned  to 
their  work  and  started  hammering.  The  steps 
grew  nearer.  They  were  those  of  a  man  and 
two  ladies  in  evening  attire.  Very  tired  they 
looked ;  but  the  man  was  chatting  to  his 
companions  to  make  them  laugh,  and  they 
smiled  wearily,  stifling  a  yawn  and  lifting 
their  pretty  dresses  up  again  from  the  giuund 
as  they  passed  the  place  where  the  workmen 
stood.  The  latter  stopped  again  and  watched. 
"Well,"  said  one  of  the  workmen,  stooping  to 
his  task,  "I  wouldn't  care  to  live  as  some 
of  those  people  live." 

A  most  entertaining  and  humorous  book, 
this,  and  resplendent  with  twenty  full-page 
illustrations  in  color  by  Gustave  Fraipont, 
Lucien  Gautier,  Raphael  Kirchner,  and  others 
equally  competent. 

The  Spirit  of  Paris.  By  Frankfort  Som- 
merville. New  York :  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


The  Debit  Account 
This  novel  is  a  sequence  to  "In  Accordance 
with  the  Evidence"  and  reaches  the  same  level 
of  excellence.  In  the  first  story  we  saw 
Jeffries  and  Merridew  in  love  with  Evie,  with 
Merridew  the  accepted  suitor.  On  the  eve  of 
the  wedding  Jeffries  discovers  that  his  rival 
is  physically  unfit  to  marry  at  all,  and  so  un- 
der the  disguise  of  a  shorthand  exercise  he 
dictates  to  him  the  confession  of  a  supposed 
suicide  and  then  deliberately  kills  him.  In 
the  sequel  we  find  Jeffries  married  happily 
lo  Evie,  rapidly  prospering  in  the  world,  and 
wholly  without  remorse  or  regret  for  a  crime 
that  it  seems  almost  equally  difficult  to  defend 
or  to  condemn.  As  its  title  implies,  "The 
Debit  Account"  is  an  effort  to  present  the 
slow  operation  of  a  natural  nemesis,  and  al- 
though the  author  writes  with  an  extraordi- 
nary and  weird  power  we  are  not  sure  that 
he  does  not  somewhat  force  the  situation 
where  he  makes  Jeffries  so  needlessly  confess 
his  crime  to  Louie  Causton,  whose  own  sus- 
picions seem  hardly  to  be  accounted  for  on 
the  ground  of  feminine  intuition.  The  idea  of 
a  natural  nemesis  is  not  a  new  one  to  the 
novelist.  It  corresponds  with  a  certain  in- 
nate conviction  common  to  thinking  minds, 
and  probably  it  is  a  wholesome  conviction. 
At  least  it  provides  what  we  may  call  a  moral. 
Certainly  the  idea  has  never  been  presented 
with  more  extraordinary  force  than  in  the 
present  case,  and  in  these  two  novels  that 
place  the  author  at  a  high  point  in  the  world 
of  fiction. 

The  Debit  Account.     By  Oliver  Onions.     New 
York:    George  H.   Doran   Company;   SI. 25   net. 


Schleiermacher. 
This  third  volume  of  the  Great  Christian 
Theologies  series  is  described  as  a  "critical 
and  historical  study"  of  Schleiermacher, 
whose  philosophy,  we  are  told,  marked  a  part- 
ing of  the  ways  :n  religious  thought,  the 
first  serious  attempt  to  reconcile  faith  with 
the  scientific  and  philosophical  invasion  of  the 
century.  The  importance  placed  by  the  au- 
thor upon  Schleiermacher  may  have  been 
justified  twenty  years  ago,  but  it  may  be  that 
experimental  psychology  has  now  marked  a 
fresh  parting  of  the  ways  and  that  such  sys- 
tems as  that  of  Schleiermacher  have  now  lost 
much  of  the  relevance  that  they  once  had. 
But  however  that  may  be,  the  author  has 
given  us  an  acute  and  comprehensive  presenta- 
tion that  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  at  least 
from  the  historical  standpoint.  In  the  crit- 
ical department  of  his  work  he  seems  some- 
times to  set  up  as  a  standard  his  own  inter- 
pretation of  Christianity  and  to  judge 
Schleiermacher's  philosophy  in  accordance 
with  it.  Thus,  for  example,  he  is  censured 
lor  pantheistic  forms  of  expression  and  for  a 
mysticism  of  thought  that  seems  to  impugn  the 
'^ascendancy"  and  the  "personality"  of  God, 
and  yet  there  is  no  one  who  can  say  with  au- 
thority that  pantheism  or  Divine  imminence 
are  unchristian.  Schleiermacher's  interpreta- 
tion is  as  good  as  any  other  and  as  authorita- 
tive. None  the  less  the  work  as  a  whole  is 
a  fine  one,  lucid,  logical,  and  scholarly. 

Schleiermacher.     Bv  W.  B.   Selbie,  M.  A.,  D. 
D.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $2.25  net. 


The  Uphill  Climb.] 
Mr.  Bower  tells  so  delightful  a  frontier 
story  that  we  are  willing  to  forgive,  but  not 
lo  forget,  the  homely  moral  that  so  visibly 
underlies  it.  Ford  Campbell  of  Sunset  is  a 
distinctly  bad  man.  He  looks  with  such  fer- 
vor upon  the  flowing  bowl  that  he  has  only 
the  haziest  recollections  of  the  lady  who  in- 
vaded Sunset  the  previous  day  and  married 
him.  The  lady  having  evaporated  imme- 
diately after  the  ceremony,  taking  the  parson 
with  her,  Campbell  naturally  feels  that  he 
has  the  restraints  of  matrimony  without  its 
compensations,  and  therefore  he  again  gets 
so  exceedingly  drunk  that  he  is  practically 
run  out  of  town.  Proceeding  to  the  ranch 
of  a  distant  friend,  he  is  made  foreman,  per- 
suaded to  begin  the  struggle  against  alcohol, 
and  finally  becomes  so  desirable  a  character 
as  to  be  coveted  by  a  young  woman  who  is 
staying  in  the  locality.  The  situation  is  a  dif- 
ficult one  in  view  of  the  Sunset  experiences, 
but  everything  is  cleared  up  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  and  we  all  feel  that  if  Ford  Camp- 
bell could  reform  his  life  so  thoroughly  there 
is  no  reason,  except  lack  of  inclination,  why 
we   should  not  do  the   same  thing. 

The  Uphill   Climb.     By   B.   M.   Bower.     Bos- 
ton:  Little,   Brown   &  Co.;    $1.25   net. 


Clara  Schumann. 

Berthoid  LUzmann  may  be  congratulated 
upon  a  biographical  work  of  exceptional 
value.  The  material  upon  which  he  worked 
was  also  of  exceptional  value,  consisting  as  it 
did  of  copious  correspondence  and  of  a  diary 
that  was  probably  kept  without  thought  of 
future  publication.  From  these  two  sources 
it  has  been  possible  to  reconstruct  the  artist's 
life  in  all  its  essential  parts,  and  the  un- 
essential we  are  not  concerned  with.  Thus 
we  have  a  connected  narrative  of  external 
events,  as  well  as  a  delightful  insight  into 
mental  and  emotional  worlds  that  can  only 
be  given  by  intimate  letters  and  by  diaries. 

That  the  course  of  true  love  never  did  run 


smooth  was  never  better  exemplified  than  in 
the  case  of  Clara  Wieck  and  Robert  Schu- 
mann. The  courtship  lasted  five  years,  and 
it  was  bitterly  opposed  by  Clara's  father,  who 
was  disgusted  that  his  daughter  should  seem 
lo  prefer  a  domestic  to  an  artistic  career. 
He  little  foresaw  how  astonishingly  they 
could  be  combined,  or  that  a  proper  care  of 
seven  children  was  compatible  with  such  an 
eminence  as  pianist  and  composer  as  has 
fallen  to  no  other  woman.  When  Schumann 
eventually  became  insane  it  was  the  wife  who 
supported  the  family  and  did  so  with  com- 
parative ease.  Indeed  she  speedily  eclipsed 
the  fame  of  her  famous  husband,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  when  she  was  only  thirty- 
four,  the  name  of  Schumann  in  the  musical 
world  implied  the  woman  and  not  the  man. 

The  intimacy  with  Brahms  thenceforth 
colored  the  whole  of  Clara  Schumann's  life. 
Not  only  did  she  place  him  at  the  head  of 
the  musical  pyramid,  but  all  her  judgments 
and  estimates  were  borrowed  from  him.  She 
was  friendly  with  Jenny  Lind  until  she  found 
that  the  great  singer  did  not  share  her  opin- 
ion of  Brahms.  She  placed  him  above  all 
other  pianists.  Liszt  and  Rubinstein  were  as 
nothing  to  Brahms.  She  nearly  worshiped 
Liszt  until  she  found  that  Brahms  disliked 
him  and  instantly  disliked  him,  too.  Com- 
positions that  she  had  once  admired  became 
now  "nothing  but  a  diabolical  buzzing  and 
banging."  Rubinstein  sometimes  played 
"abominably"  and  Biilow  "thumped."  All 
these  verdicts  are  reflections  from  Brahms, 
under  whose  guidance  Mme.  Schumann  was 
always  ready  to  reverse  any  of  her  own 
opinions  overnight.  Wagner,  of  course,  was 
wholly  detestable  and  his  cult  a  "passing  in- 
toxication." This  naturally  tends  to  deprive 
Mme.  Schumann's  musical  opinions  of  much 
of  their  value,  but  as  a  revelation  of  char- 
acter they  are  charming. 

No  merely  summary  sketch  can  adequately 
represent  the  contents  of  these  two  large 
volumes  translated  and  abridged  by  Grace  E. 
Hadow,  whose  skillful  workmanship  con- 
tributes substantially  to  the  value  of  the  edi- 
tion. Mme.  Schumann's  life  was  packed  with 
activities,  fully  loaded  with  tragedy  and  sen- 
timent. We  find  it  all  in  these  volumes  and 
largely  in  her  own  words.  Whether  they  be- 
long more  rightly  to  the  musical  or  the  bio- 
graphical shelf  of  the  library  must  be  left  to 
the  determination  of  the  reader.  They  will  be 
a  decoration  to  either. 

Clara  Schumann:  An  Artist's  Life.  By 
Btrthold  Litzmann.  In  two  volumes.  Trans- 
lated and  abridged  by  Grace  E.  Hadow.  New 
York:    The    Macmillan    Company;    $8    net. 


The  House  of  Thane. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  Elizabeth  Dejeans 
is  trying  to  be  modern,  which  is  a  pity,  see- 
ing the  artistic  powers  that  she  has  at  her 
command.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  she 
really  conceives  of  love  between  men  and 
women  as  a  matter  wholly  of  physical  attrac- 
tion or  as  based  wholly  upon  physical  grati- 
fication, but  she  writes  as  though  this  were 
her  conviction  and  it  is  expressed  so  clearly 
as  to  be  fatal  to  art.  Her  hero  is  essentially 
coarse  in  his  absurd  ambitions  to  found  a 
''house"  and  to  discover  the  woman  with  the 
bodily  qualifications  for  the  task.  Of  course 
he  chooses  the  wrong  mate.  She  is  wrong  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  and  so  John  Thane 
meets  the  disaster  that  he  deserves.  That 
the  author  writes  with  all  her  usual  skill  may 
be  said  ungrudgingly,  but  there  can  be  no 
admiration  for  her  chief  characters.  They 
are  not  worth  while. 

The   House  of   Thane.      By    Elizabeth    Dejeans. 
Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company;  $1.25  net. 


The  Loeb  Classical  Library. 
The  steady  appearance  of  these  dignified 
volumes  may  well  justify  the  hope  that  a 
love  of  classical  literature  is  not  yet  to  be 
numbered  among  the  exiles  from  the  national 
life.  The  publication  of  the  first  twenty 
volumes  announced  on  the  earlier  list  is  now 
practically  completed,  and  they  fully  satisfy 
the  high  expectations  that  were  aroused  not 
only  among  those  who  wish  to  possess  the 
great  classics  in  the  original  languages,  but 
also  to  those  to  whom  a  translation  is  a  con- 
venience if  not  a  necessity.  For  the  benefit 
of  readers  who  may  be  forced  to  make  a  se- 
lection from  a  wholly  desirable  shelf  it  may 
be  said  that  the  volumes  now  available  in- 
clude "The  Apostolic  Fathers,"  in  two  vol- 
umes ;  "The  Confessions  of  St.  Augustine,"  in 
two  volumes ;  "Euripides,"  in  four  volumes ; 
"Philostratus,  the  Life  of  Apollonius  of 
Tyana,"  in  two  volumes;  "Propertius"  ;  "Ter- 
ence,"" in  two  volumes  ;  "Apollonius  Rhodius"  ; 
"Appian's  Roman  History,"  in  four  volumes; 
"Catullus,  Tibullus,  and  Pervigilium  Veneris"  ; 
"Cicero's  Letters  to  Atticus" ;  "Lucian" ; 
"Julian's  Orations"  ;  "Petronius"  ;  "Sophocles," 
in  two  volumes.  The  volumes  are,  of  course, 
of  uniform  size  and  admirably  printed. 

The  Loeb  Classical  Librarv.  Edited  by  T.  E. 
Page,  M.  A.,  and  W,  H.  D.  Rouse,  Litt.  D.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.50  net  per 
volume. 


Virgil. 
It  is  pleasant  to  see  a  second  edition  of  Dr. 
T.  R.  Glover's  fine  work,  the  substance  of  the 
lectures    delivered    by   the    author   to    a    Cana- 
dian university  during  five  years  of  professor- 


ship. Dr.  Glover  laments  the  movement  in 
education  away  from  the  classics,  but  he  still 
believes  that  the  threatened  literature  may  be 
able  to  save  itself  upon  its  own  merits  and 
by  the  appeal  to  its  own  obvious  values.  He 
tells  us  that  there  are  always  some  students 
whose  classical  scholarship,  as  such,  seems  to 
be  hopeless  and  who  yet  persevere  because  they 
love  the  "humanities."  Certainly  those  fortu- 
nate enough  to  hear  these  lectures  could 
hardly  resist  the  contagion  of  the  author's  en- 
thusiasm that  finds  such  constant  expression 
in  lucid  and  eloquent  phrase. 

Virgil.       By    T.    R.    Glover.      New    York:    The 
Macmillan    Company;    $2    net. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
"Like  English  Gentlemen,"  by  the  author 
of  "Where's  Master,"  is  a  singularly  moving 
little  account  of  the  last  days  of  Captain 
Scott  and  his  companions  on  the  South  Polar 
expedition.  It  is  published  by  the  George  H. 
Doran   Company. 

"Philip  of  Texas,"  by  James  Otis  (American 
Book  Company;  35  cents  net),  is  the  latest 
addition  to  the  Pioneer  series  intended  to 
show  how  the  descendants  of  the  early  colo- 
nists fought  their  way  through  the  wilderness 
in  search  of  new  homes. 

"A  Plea  for  the  Younger  Generation,"  by 
Cosmo  Hamilton  (George  H.  Doran  Company; 
75  cents  net),  is  a  plea  for  the  teaching  of 
sex  hygiene  by  parents  instead  of  by  schools. 
Children,  he  says,  should  be  taught  that 
parenthood  is  a  religious  duty,  and  not  a  mere 
imitation  of  animal  functions.  Mr.  Hamilton 
has  eloquence  as  well  as  sincerity,  and  his 
little  volume  ranks  high  among  works  of  its 
kind. 

The  Stewart  &  Kidd  Company  have  pub- 
lished a  volume  by  Emil  Braun  entitled  "Econ- 
omy and  System  in  the  Bakery,"  otherwise 
and  sufficiently  described  as  "a  handy  manual 
of   up-to-date    money-earning   suggestions    and 


form-sheets  for  small  and  large  bakeries,  the 
result  of  years  of  study  and  practical  experi- 
ments." 

Sherman,  French  &  Co.  have  published  a 
translation  of  one  hundred  sonnets  from  a 
volume  of  Auguste  AngelHer,  entitled  "A 
L'Amie  Perdue,"  so  highly  praised  by  Dr. 
Henry  Van  Dyke.  The  translation  is  entitled 
"To  the  Lost  Friend,"  and  the  translators, 
Mildred  J.  Knight  and  Charles  R.  Murphy,  ex- 
plain that  they  have  endeavored  to  make  a 
selection  from  the  original  sonnet  sequence 
that  will  in  no  wise  break  the  slender  thread 
of  the  story. 

An  attractive  little  volume  is  "British  Pic- 
tures and  Their  Painters,"  by  E.  V.  Lucas 
(the  Macmillan  Company ;  $1.25  net).  Mr. 
Lucas  describes  his  book  as  "an  anecdotal 
guide  to  the  British  painters  and  pictures  in 
the  National  Gallery."  He  gives  us  a  short 
history  of  the  gallery,  and  this  is  followed  by 
biographical  sketches,  alphabetically  arranged, 
of  the  artists  represented.  Mr.  Lucas  is  so 
well  qualified  for  his  work  that  there  is  no 
suggestion  of  the  perfunctory  or  the  conven- 
tional.    The  book  is  well  illustrated. 
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On  every  B.  V.  D.  Undergarment  is  sewed 

This  Red  IVonjen  Label 
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MADE  FOR  TH 


he] 


BEST  RETAIL  TRADE 


(iradl  Mark  Rt[.   V.S.  Pat.   Off.  av.d  Fircipt  Ountrttl.) 

Get  a  good  look  at  this  label  and 
insist  that  your  dealer  sells  you  only 
underwear  with  the  B.V.  D.  label. 

B.  V.  D.  Coat  Cut  Undershirts 
and  Knee  Length  Drawers 
retail  at  50c,  75c,  $1.00  and 
$1.50  the  Garment. 

B.  V.  D.  Union  Suits  (Pat. 
U.  S.  A.,  4-30-07.)  retail  at 
$1.00,  $1.50,  $2.00,  $3.00  and 
$5.00  the  Suit. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Old  Age  Dependency. 

The  fact  that  1,250,000  people  of  the  United 
States  above  sixty-five  years  of  age  are  de- 
pendent on  public  and  private  charity  to  the 
amount  of  about  $250,000,000  annually  is 
ample  justification  for  such  an  inquiry  as  that 
undertaken  by  Mr.  Lee  Welling  Squier.  Evi- 
dently there  must  be  something  gravely  amiss 
with  the  social  machine,  and  what  that  some- 
thing is  we  are  helped  to  understand  under 
the  four  headings  of  "Dependent  Superannua- 
tion," "Causes  of  Old  Age  Dependency,"  "Ef- 
forts at  Relief,"  and  "Plans  for  Prevention." 
Whether  a  system  of  old  age  pensions  would 
do  all  that  the  author  seems  to  expect  of  it  is 
quite  another  matter.  It  is  true  that  prac- 
tically all  the  countries  of  civilization  except 
America  have  made  some  efforts  along  this 
line.  It  is  equally  true  that  social  discon- 
tent in  all  these  countries  remains  unchecked 
and  that  to  a  large  extent  those  plans  have 
iailed  in  their  ultimate  object.  An  old  age 
pension  always  assumes  the  form  of  a  dole. 
It  draws  a  caste  line  between  recipient  and 
non-recipients.  The  unemotional  economist 
will  always  feel  that  the  only  effective  remedy 
is,  on  the  one  side,  such  reforms  as  may 
lead  to  a  better  distribution  of  wealth  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  such  changes  in  individual 
character  as  shall  promote  the  practices  of 
thrift.  The  book  contains  one  extraordinary 
statement  that  arrests  the  attention.  We  are 
told  that  the  wage-earners  of  the  United 
States  pay  annually  for  medicine  alone  with- 
out doctor's  fees  the  sum  of  $4S6,000,000,  an 
individual  average  of  $27  a  year,  or  nearly 
double  the  amount  expended  in  charity  on 
the  dependent  aged.  If  this  extraordinary 
waste  were  lessened  the  result  would  prob- 
ably be  a  vast  improvement  in  health  and  the 
solution  of  a  good  many  domestic  financial 
problems. 

The  author  is  justified  in  describing  his 
volume  as  "a  complete  survey  of  the  pension 
movement."  It  shows  at  a  glance  everything 
that  has  been  done  in  each  state  of  the  Union 
by  fraternal  and  industrial  establishments,  as 
well  as  by  municipalities  and  governments. 
It  is  comprehensive,  accurate,  and  suggestive. 

Old  Age  Dependency  in  the  United  States. 
By  Lee  Welling  Squier.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan  Company;  $1.50  net. 


The  Unknown  Steersman. 

Irene  Burn  gives  us  a  fair  story  of  life  in 
India,  although,  so  far  as  the  essentials  of 
the  story'  are  concerned,  it  might  just  as  well 
have  been  life  anywhere  else.  The  heroine  is 
Celia  Ferriby,  who  has  been  trained  by  her 
father  in  one  of  those  special  ways  that  ex- 
clude a  knowledge  of  all  the  things  that 
matter.  Naturally  Celia  is  curious  about  un- 
explored territory,  and  when  on  the  death  of 
her  father  she  goes  to  India  she  finds  that 
there  are  ways  in  which  curiosity  may  be 
gratified,  and  rather  more  easily  in  India  than 
elsewhere.  That  she  emerges  from  her  tour 
of  exploration  without  visible  wounds  is  due 
rather  to  a  kindly  chance  than  to  design, 
and  if  the  story  can  be  said  to  have  a  moral 
it  is  to  the  effect  that  all  little  girls,  espe- 
cially pretty  ones,  ought  to  have  mothers  to 
warn  them  that  a  book  may  lie  hidden  in  the 
most  tempting  morsels,  and  that  there  are 
some  forms  of  curiosity  that  are  more  safely 
satisfied  by  theory'  than  by  practice.  The 
sketch  of  life  in  India   is  distinctly  good. 

The  Unknown  Steersman.  By  Irene  Burn. 
New  York:   Brentano's;  $1.35  net. 


the  city  for  a  museum.  The  house,  which 
stands  in  Willow  Lane,  is  an  oak-paneled  one, 
and  is  to  be  restored  as  far  as  it  is  possible 
to  its  original  condition. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  have  just  published 
"Ellen  Key,  Her  Life  and  Her  Work,"  by 
Louise  Hamilton,  which  has  been  translated 
bj  Anna  E.  B.  Fries.  Louise  Nystrom  Hamil- 
ton is  one  who  has  been  intimate  with  Ellen 
Key  since  her  youth.  She  is  the  wife  of  the 
founder  of  the  People's  Hospital  in  Stock 
bolm,  where  for  over  twenty  years  Ellen  Key 
taught  and  lectured. 

Coincident  with  the  publication  of  the  sec- 
ond volume  of  Hauptmann's  Dramas  in  Eng- 
lish by  B.  W.  Huebsch,  New  York,  comes  the 
news  that  "political  and  intellectual  Germany 
has  not  for  years  been  so  torn  asunder  as 
at  the  present  moment  over  the  action  of  the 
city  of  Breslau  in  banning  Gerhart  Haupt- 
mann's epic  centenary  drama  on  the  ground 
of  its  alleged  unpatriotic  tendencies,"  to  quote 
a  special  cable  to  the  New  York  Times.  The 
dispatch  goes  on  to  state  that  the  play  was 
taken  off  at  the  instance  of  the  crown  prince 
and  that  the  country  "is  fairly  divided  into 
Hauptmann  and  anti-Hauptmann  camps. 
Their  charges  and  counter-charges  fill  the 
press  and  dominate  private   conversation." 

General  Nelson  A.  Miles,  author  of  "Serv- 
ing the  Republic"  as  well  as  major-general  of 
the  United  States  Army,  was  in  London  a 
few  days  ago  on  his  way  to  the  Balkans  to 
visit  the   battle-fields. 

From  January,  1910,  to  January,  1913,  a 
total  of  only  thirteen  novelists  achieved  the 
distinction  of  reaching  the  100,000  circulation 
mark.  It  is  interesting  to  note  also  that  this 
honor  is  as  nearly  as  possible  divided  be- 
tween men  and  women  novelists,  there  being 
six  women  and  seven  men  who  had  books 
during  that  period  exceeding  in  sales  100,000 
copies.  That  in  so  far  as  education  goes  any 
one  may,  with  a  plain  school  education,  be- 
come a  successful  novelist  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  none  of  the  six  women  and  two 
only  of  the  men  had  a  college  education,  while 
another  of  the  men  was  a  graduate  of  the 
Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis. 


The  Wind  on  the  Heath. 
A  certain  prophetic  sense  of  weariness  with 
which  we  open  a  volume  of  new  verse  gives 
place  to  a  surprised  pleasure  as  we  read  May 
Byron's  collection  of  ballads  and  lyrics.  It 
is  a  small  volume  and  it  contains  nothing 
superfluous  and  nothing  without  a  certain 
exuberance  of  diction  that  is  never  at  vari- 
ance with  the  rules  of  the  craft.  Sometimes, 
and  especially  in  her  poems  of  action,  the 
author  has  something  more  than  a  suggestion 
of  Kipling,  as  in  "A  Ballad  of  Famous 
Ships" : 

Blake   lie   prowled    by    the    Kentish    Knock,    to    am- 
bush Dc  Ruyter  there, 

g  himself  of  his  huge  three-decker,  wonder- 
ful past  compare: 
Black  and  gold  :is  a  wasp,  Bhe  spread  her  gorgeous 

wings   t-j  the  breeze — 
The    Dutchmen   (led    from  the  "Yellow  Devil,"   the 
Sovraigne  of  the  Seas. 

And  again  in  "The  Pageant  of  Seamen": 
The  filibusters  <•(  Tudor  years,  thai  held  the  ocean 
in  fee. 

The    huccanccrs   and    the   privateers,    the    outlawed 
sons  of  tbe 

Terrible  swift,   unsleeping, 
Like  brills  from  the  ri/ure  leaping, 
Like    birds     of     prey    on    their    quarry    sweeping, 
It    and    free. 

But  there  are  nature  poems,  too.  and  poems 
of  the  home,  and  most  of  them  energetic  and 
music:-,  to   an   unusual   degree. 

In       WlH I     nil     liivrit.       By     May     Byron. 

New   York:  George  II.    Doran   Company;   $1   net. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 

In  honor  of  the  George  Borrow  celebrations 

m  nth    the    house    in    which    the    gypsy 

\clist  lived  has  been  purchased  by  the  lord 

mT. Norwich,   who  has  presented  it  to 


New  Books  Received. 
The    Old    Adam.      By    Arnold    Bennett.      New 
York:   George  H.  Doran   Company. 
A  novel. 

Pity    the    Poor    Blind.      By    H.    H.    Bashford. 
New  York:   Henry  Holt  &  Co.;  $1.35  net. 
A  novel. 

Is    It    Enough?      By    Harriette    Russell    Camp- 
bell.    New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers;  $1  net. 
A  novel. 

The  Thunderhead  Lady.  By  Anna  Fuller  and 
Brian  Read.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons; 
$1   net, 

A  story. 

The    Ambassadress.      By    William    Wriothesley. 
New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company;  $1.25  net. 
A  novel. 

The  Adventurfs  of  Dr.  Whitty.  By  G.  A. 
Birmingham.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany;   $1.20  net. 

A  novel. 

Gertrude.       By      Edward      Hungerford.       New 
York:    McBride,   Nast  &  Co.;    $1.25   net. 
A  novel. 

Harlftte.  By  Marion  Polk  Angelotti.  New 
York:  The  Century  Company;   75  cents  net. 

A  new  novel  by  the  author  of  "The  Bur- 
gundian." 

The  Influence  of  Monarchs.  By  Frederick 
A.  Woods.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company; 
$2   net. 

"Steps  in  a  new  science  of  history." 

The  Masked  War.  By  William  J.  Burns.  New 
York:   George  H.   Doran  Company;   $1.50  net. 

A  detective  story  of  the  arrest  of  the  labor- 
union  dynamiters. 

The  Idea  of  the  Industrial  School.  By  Georg 
Kerschensteiner.  New  York:  The  Macmiilan  Com- 
pany;  50  cents  net. 

Translated  from  the  German  by  Rudolf  Pintncr, 
M,    A.,    Ph.  D. 

Rambles  and  Studies  in  Greece.  By  J.  P. 
Mahaffy,  C.  V.  O.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company;   50  cents  net. 

A  re-issuc  of  a  popular  work. 

The  Spirit  of  Paris.  By  Frankfort  Soramcr- 
ville.     New   York:    Tbe   Macmillan   Company. 

A  survey  of  Parisian  life.  Freely  illustrated  in 
colors. 

University  and  Historical  Addresses.  By 
James  Bryce.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany;    $2.25    net. 

Twenty  of  the  more  important  addresses  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Bryce  while  in  this  country. 

Religion  as  Lipe.  By  Ilenrv  Churehill  King, 
D.  D.,  LL.  I>.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany;   $1    net. 

An  inquiry  into  the  meaning  of  life. 

THE  Statesman's  Year-Hook.  Edited  bv  J. 
Scott  Keltic,  LL.  D.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company;  $3  net. 

For    1913.      Fifitielh  annual  publication. 

Webster's  Secondary-School  Dictionary.  New 
York:    American  Book  Company;  $1.50. 

Abridged  from  Webster's  New  International 
Dictionary.      Willi    1000   illustrations. 

THE  Bai  ii.i:  of  GirrvsisuRr..  By  Jesse  Bowman 
young.     New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers;  $2  net. 

An  account  of  the  great  battle  written  by  one 
who  foufilil  iii  it  himself,  who  for  many  years 
has   lived    in    or    n--ar   Gettysburg,    and    is    familiar 


with  every  foot  of  the  ground  fought  and  tramped 
over  by  both  armies;  one  who  has  conversed  with 
many  survivors  and  who  has  made  an  exhaustive 
study  of  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject 
of  the  famous  campaign. 

Missionary  Explorers  Among  the  American 
Indians.  Edited  by  M.  G.  Humphreys.  New 
York:    Charles   Scribner's   Sons;    $1.50  net. 

Biographies   of   celebrated    missionaries. 

The  Man  Among  the  Myrtles.  By  the  Rev. 
John  Adams,  B.  D.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's Sons;   60  cents  net. 

Issued  in  the  Short  Course  series. 

Jehovah — Jesus.  By  tbe  Rev.  Thomas  White- 
law,   D.   D.      New   York:    Charles   Scribner's   Sons; 

60    cents    net. 

Issued  in  the  Short  Course  series. 

The  Sevenfold  "I  Am."  By  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Marjoribanks,  B.  D.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's Sons;   60  cents  net. 

Issued  in  the  Short  Course  series. 

Safety.  By  William  H.  Tolman,  Ph.  D.,  and 
Leonard  B.  Kendall.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers;    $3    net. 

A  handbook  of  practical  information  for  indus- 
trialists showing  how  big  business  can  be  good 
business  in  surrounding  the  workers  with  ade- 
quate safeguards   and    in   promoting   shop   hygiene. 

Ellen  Key.    By  Louise  Nystrom-Hamilton.    New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1.25  net. 
Her  life  and  her  work. 

Sunia.      By    Maud    Diver.      New    York:    G.    P. 
Putnam's  Sons;  $1.25  net. 
A  Himalayan  idyll. 

The  New  Unionism.  By  Andre  Tridon.  New 
York:  B.   W.  Huebsch;  $1  net. 

A  statement  of  the  philosophy  and  practice  of 
Syndicalism,  its  history  and  its  present  status  all 
over  the  world. 

The  Unrest  of  Women.  By  Edward  Saud- 
ferd  Martin.  New  Y'ork:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  $1 
vet. 

A  discussion  of  a  modern  problem. 

The    Republic.      By   Madison    Cawein.      Cincin- 
nati: Stewart  &  Kidd  Company;  $1  net. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

Mamselle  of  the  Wilderness.  By  Augusta 
Huiell  Seaman.  New  York:  Sturgis  &  Walton 
Company;  $1.25  net. 

A  story  of  La  Salle  and  his  pioneers. 

The  Autobiography  of  a  Working  Woman. 
By  Adelheid  Popp.     Chicago:  F.  G.  Browne  &  Co. 

Translated  by  E.  C.  Harvey.  With  introduc- 
tions by  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  August  Bebel,  and  J. 
Ramsay  Macdonald,   M.  P. 

El   Dorado.      By    Baroness    Orczy.      New    York: 
George  H.   Doran   Company;  $1.25   net. 
An  adventure  of  the  Scarlet  Pimpernel. 

Marxism  versus  Socialism.  By  Vladimir  G. 
Simkhovitch,  Ph.  D.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  & 
Co.;    $1.50  net. 

An  account  of  all  the  intimate  theories,  prob- 
lems,   and  difficulties  of  modern   socialism. 

The  Men  Who  Blaze  the  Trail.  By  Sam  C. 
Dunham.      New   Y'ork:    Barse  &  Hopkins. 

A  volume  of  verse  with  an  introduction  by  Joa- 
quin   Miller. 

Plays  of  Old  Japan:  The  "No."  By  Marie  C. 
Stopes,  D.  Sc.,  Ph.  D.,  F.  L.  S.,  and  Joji  Sakurai, 
D.  Sc,  LL.  D.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dntton  &  Co.; 
$1.75   net. 

With  a  preface  by  Baron  Kato. 

Economics  of  Business.  By  Norris  A.  Brisco, 
Ph.  D.,  F.  R.  H.  S.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company;   $1.50  net. 

Intended  to  assist  business  men  in  their  efforts 
to  obtain   greater  efficiency. 

The    Country  Church.      By    C.    O.     Gill    and 

Gifford  Pinchot.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany; $1.25  net. 

The  decline  of  its  influence  and  the  remedy. 

Roman  Fapm  Management.  By  a  Virginia 
farmer.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $2 
net. 

Translated  from  the  treatises  of  Cato  and  Varro. 

Schatzkastlein  des  Rheinischen  Haus- 
ireundes.  Von  J.  P.  Hebel.  New  York:  Ameri- 
can   Eook    Company ;    40    cents. 

Edited  with  notes  and  vocabulary  by  Menco 
Stern. 


Gas  Revolutionizes 
Fire-Engines 

San  Francisco  claims  the  distinction  of 
being  the  first  city  in  the  world  to  success- 
fully make  use  of  illuminating  gas  for 
maintaining  a  constant  steam  pressure  in 
every  fire-engine  within  its  incorporated 
limits. 

The  fire  department  of  San  Francisco 
has  forty-five  engines,  or  steamers,  as  they 
are  called,  in  service  at  the  present  time. 
Each  engine  must  be  ready  at  any  time, 
day  or  night,  to  answer  an  alarm  of  fire, 
which  means  that  a  certain  amount  of 
steam  must  be  carried  in  the  boilers  at  all 
times.  Often  the  fire  is  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  the  engine  house,  and  unless  the 
gauge  shows  from  five  to  ten  pounds  of 
steam  when  the  alarm  is  answered  there 
is  a  possibility  of  much  damage  before  a 
sufficient  steam  pressure  is  raised  to  start 
the  pumps. 

The  old  method  of  keeping  the  engine 
ready  for  work  was  by  the  use  of  a  coal- 
fired  circulating  heater  installed  in  the 
basement,  and  working  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  a  circulating  gas  water-heater  on  a 
coal  range  connected  to  an  ordinary 
kitchen  water-tank.  The  engineer  on 
watch  necessarily  had  to  make  frequent 
trips  to  replenish  the  fire,  occasionally  find- 
ing it  entirely  out,  meaning,  of  course,  a 
cold  boiler,  before  the  fire  could  be  rebuilt. 
Besides  being  unsatisfactory,  these  heaters 
were  extravagant  coal  consumers  and  their 
upkeep  expensive. 

The  gas  apparatus,  which  successfully 
maintains  a  steady  pressure  on  the  boiler, 
consists  of  polished  brass  pipes,  a  combi- 
nation of  swing-joints,  valves,  and  a 
burner  of  the  Bunsen  type  which  can  be 
cuickly  and  easily  removed  from  the  fire- 
box. An  indicator  valve  regulates  the  flow 
of  gas,  the  valve  being  set  to  pass  just 
enough  gas  to  maintain  the  desired 
pressure. 

The  loss  by  radiation,  writes  John  B. 
Redd,  industrial  fuel  engineer,  from  the 
boiler  varies  but  little  during  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  this  loss  acts  automatically 
in  not  allowing  the  steam  to  raise  beyond 
the  point  for  which  the  valve  is  set. 

A  surprisingly  large  percentage  of  sav- 
ing is  shown  in  the  cost  of  fuel  by  the  use 
of  gas.  In  fact,  the  cost  of  gas  operation 
is  only  one-tenth  the  cost  of  the  old  type 
coal  heater. 

While  San  Francisco  has  attained  this 
unusual  position  of  advancement  in  her 
fire  department,  the  other  factor  in  the 
case — the  gas  factor  itself — must  come  in 
for  admiration.  Only  a  company  of  ad- 
vanced ideas  and  large  proportions  could 
have  enabled  the  city  to  meet  all  these  un- 
usual requirements.  Not  only  must  such 
a  company  be  progressive — a  littie  in  ad- 
vance of  the  times — but  it  must  also  be  in 
a  position  to  supply  gas  at  a  very  accept- 
able rate.  The  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric 
Company,  which  has  the  contract  to  supply 
the  fire  department,  and  which  installed  all 
the  required  apparatus,  combines  all  the 
elements  needed  to  meet  any  demand,  and 
the  fact  that  "Pacific  Service"  now  sup- 
plies two-thirds  of  the  State  of  California 
is  ample  assurance  of  the  faith  which  the 
company  has  kept  with  the  public. 


Back  East  Excursions 
via  Santa  Fe 


ROUND  TRIP 

New  York  -  $108.50 
Chicago  -  -  -     72.50 

and  many  others 

On    sale    certain    days    in    July,    August, 
September. 

Liberal  return  limit  and  stop-over  privileges. 

Fast  transcontinental  trains. 
Superior  dining  service. 
Superior  equipment. 

Santa  Fe  City  Offices 

San  Francisco,  673  Market  St. 
Phone  Kearny  315 

Oakland,  1218  Broadway 
Phone  Lakeside  425 
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quettish     face     patches    and    wonderful    sym- 
metrical, who  dance  as  one. 

But  the  star  of  the  whole  show  is  Miss  Nor- 
ton. George  L.  Shoals. 


VAUDEVILLE  AND  THE  LEGITIMATE. 


There  are  many  reasons  why  the  faddists 
will  never  be  able  to  inflict  permanent  injury 
on  the  theatre,  but  the  principal  one  is  that 
you  must  have  actors,  real  actors,  with  natural 
gifts  and  perfected  technic,  or  you  can  have 
no  play.  Another  is  that  you  must  have  a 
general,  not  a  selected,  audience,  of  varied 
tastes  and  diverse  manners  of  collaboration 
*vith  the  people  on  the  stage.  Arnold  Bennett 
is  one  of  the  more  recent  writers  on  the 
drama  who  emphasizes  this  second  proposi- 
tion, which  is  almost  as  important  as  the 
first. 

At  the  Orpheum  this  week  there  is  a  sug- 
gestive contrast  in  the  work  of  a  "legitimate" 
player  and  one  who,  so  far  as  appears,  has 
yet  only  a  series  of  vaudeville  triumphs  to 
look  back  upon.  The  auditor  who  cares  to 
reflect  may  see  in  their  appearances,  exempli- 
fied in  miniature,  the  biggest  influences  in  the 
drama.  He  may  realize  how  much  depends 
on  what  would  seem  to  be  unimportant  de- 
tails. He  may  learn,  if  he  will,  that  first  the 
player,  second  the  play,  and  third  the  au- 
dience, are  all  vital  elements  in  theatrical 
success. 

Zelda  Sears  was  here  a  few  months  ago  as 
the  principal  figure  in  a  $2-a-seat  comedy,  and 
both  the  actress  and  the  play  were  approved 
oy  the  critics  and  the  public.  Now  she  comes 
in  a  farce  as  one  of  the  numbers  on  the  Or- 
pheum programme,  and  though  she  wins  a 
few  laughs  and  some  applause  she  does  not 
gain  the  favor  that  she  seemingly  had  the 
right  to  expect.  Her  playlet,  "The  Wardrobe 
Woman,"  is  a  behind-the-scenes  theatre  story, 
a  mixture  of  hasty  burlesque  and  practical  but 
little  known  details  of  stage  presentation. 
Miss  Sears  works  like  a  Trojan  through  all 
its  length,  with  lines  of  farce-comedy,  mock 
heroics,  and  sentimentality.  She  attempts  no 
illusions  of  personal  attractiveness,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  with  intention  makes  herself 
ridiculous  in  costume  and  movement.  The 
general  result  is  disappointing.  Good  stage 
management  would  improve  the  farce — the 
supporting  members  of  the  cast  might  be 
taught  to  speak  singly  and  intelligibly — but 
the  conspicuous  fault,  even  with  the  star,  is  a 
hurried  neglect  of  the  niceties  of  expression. 
Miss  Sears  did  not  act  in  this  style  on  the 
legitimate  stage.  She  has  yet  to  learn  that 
vaudeville  audiences  are  quite  as  critical,  even 
if  more  demonstrative,  than  those  of  the  ex- 
clusive playhouse. 

Later  on  the  same  programme  Miss  Norton 
and  Paul  Nicholson  appear  in  Miss  Norton's 
"Dramatic  Cartoon."  The  players  and  the  play 
were  seen  on  the  Orpheum  stage  a  year  and 
a  half  ago,  and  in  the  audiences  this  week 
there  are  of  course  many  who  remember  the 
act.  But  there  is  only  added  interest  and  en- 
joyment for  these,  as  they  notice  new,  deft 
touches  here  and  there,  and  the  ease  and 
polish  that  continued  repetitions  have  brought. 
As  was  said  in  these  columns,  on  its  first 
production  here.  Miss  Norton's  sketch  is  a 
work  of  genius,  with  only  here  and  there  a 
little  blemish  mistakenly  allowed  to  persist 
as  a  sacrifice  to  "variety"  taste.  Miss  Nor- 
ton's acting  is  the  perfection  of  art.  It  is 
realism,  with  the  dashes  of  color  in  tones, 
laughs,  tears,  smiles,  and  frowns,  that  only 
the  richly  gifted  ones  of  the  stage  know  how 
to  fuse  for  footlight  exhibition.  Her  au- 
diences are  all  appreciation  and  sympathy. 
They  chorus  with  laughs  at  every  new  detail 
of  her  play-housekeeping  activities,  they  hush 
unanimously  with  a  lump  in  the  throat  at  the 
sudden  surrender  to  transient  sorrow.  There 
are  emotional  stars  who  might  well  listen  and 
learn  when  this  six-dollar-a-week  department 
store  clerk  makes  every  woman,  and  man  as 
well,  gasp  with  quick  pain  when  she  says — 
"They  wouldn't  let  me  wear  my  new  shirt- 
waist    Gee!     How  I  hate  black!" 

Perhaps  Miss  Norton  could  not  sustain  this 
interest  through  a  long  play,  but  there  are  a 
good  many  who  would  like  to  see  her  try. 
She  actually  does  an  hour's  acting  in  the 
twenty-five  minutes  of  this  sketch. 

It  is  hardly  justice  to  Mr.  Nicholson  to 
say  that  he  is  a  worthy  partner  of  Miss  Nor- 
ton. He  is  almost  as  frank,  as  real,  as  his 
wife  in  the  play,  but  he  is  not  given  so  wide 
a  range  of  expression. 

Of  course  there  are  many  other  good  things 
ii.  this  week's  bill :  G.  S.  Melvin,  a  Scottish 
dancer  and  mimic,  light  of  foot  and  nimble 
of  wit;  Chief  CaupoHcan,  an  Indian  barytone 
singer  and  humorous  lecturer,  who  need  fear 
no  pale-faced  competitor ;  the  eight  London 
Palace  Girls,  all  in  black  and  white,  with  co- 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 


A  Winter  Garden  Show  at  the  Cort. 
From  the  Winter  Garden  comes  "The  Fass- 
ing  Show  of  1912,"  the  production  which 
broke  all  records  for  attendance  at  this 
famous  place  of  entertainment,  and  repeated 
the  triumph  in  Chicago,  Boston,  and  Phila- 
delphia. The  local  two  weeks'  engagement, 
which  will  be  played  at  the  Cort  Theatre,  be- 
gins Sunday  night,  July  6.  "The  Passing 
Show  of  1912"  is  one  of  those  spectacular 
affairs  which  challenge  description.  There 
are  seven  scenes  and  the  musical  numbers 
follow  one  another  with  remarkable  dispatch. 
Ned  Wayburn  was  the  producer,  and  it  is 
agreed  that  he  has  never  done  more  excel- 
lent work  in  the  way  of  arranging  novel  num- 
bers. 

Bits  from  nearly  every  important  drama 
ind  musical  play  of  the  past  season  are  joined 
together  in  the  plot.  There  are  many  charac- 
ters, and  each  and  every  one  is  easily  recog- 
nizable. The  harem  scene  from  "Kismet"  is 
employed  to  good  advantage.  There  is  the 
immense  swimming  pool  occupying  the  centre 
of  the  harem,  and  into  it  plunge — not  three 
girls,  as  in  the  case  of  "Kismet,"  but  sixteen, 
and  even  the  gorgeous  Trixie  Friganza  goes 
headlong  into  the  tank.  Then  there  are  brief 
scenes  from  "Bunty  Pulls  the  Strings,"  "Of- 
ficer 666,"  "The  Quaker  Girl,"  "A  Butterfly 
on  the  Wheel,"  "Oliver  Twist,"  "Bought  and 
Paid  For,"  "The  Return  of  Peter  Grimm," 
and  others. 

The  entire  performance  is  remarkable  for 
the  great  number  of  lively  dancing  numbers, 
spectacular  dances,  and  what  not.  Seldom  if 
ever  has  such  an  array  of  travesty  artists 
congregated  in  one  production  as  in  "The 
Passing  Show  of  1912."  Charles  J.  Ross, 
famous  for  twenty  years  as  a  king  of  travesty ; 
Trixie  Friganza,  who  needs  no  introduction ; 
Adelaide,  the  Bernhardt  of  the  ballet ;  J.  J. 
Hughes,  whose  dances  have  become  interna- 
tional ;  Clarence  Harvey,  Texas  Guinan,  How- 
ard and  Howard,  Moon  and  Morris,  and  a 
chorus  of  eighty  are  included  in  this  ex- 
traordinary organization. 


Kinemacolor  Pictures  at  the  Columbia  Theatre. 

Thanks  to  the  wonderful  invention  of  kine- 
macolor, or  motion  photography  in  natural 
colors,  it  is  now  possible  for  one  to  sit  in  a 
cozy  seat  in  a  theatre  in  any  part  of  the 
world  and  see  vividly  portrayed  in  motion 
and  color  events  that  have  happened  thou- 
sands of  miles  away. 

It  has  been  vouchsafed  to  only  a  few  to 
see  perhaps  the  mighty  work  of  the  building 
of  the  Panama  Canal,  scenes  in  the  Balkan 
War,  or  perhaps  a  glimpse  of  the  army  of 
Japan  in  manoeuvres.  But  the  kinemacolor 
process  has  recorded  all  these  remarkable 
events,  not  in  the  monotonous  black  and  white, 
but  glowing  with  natural  colors,  actually  pho- 
tographed and  recorded  by  the  sun's  rays  only. 

A  special  and  entirely  exclusive  presenta- 
tion of  kinemacolor  has  been  arranged  for 
by  the  management  of  the  Columbia  Theatre 
and  patrons  will  have  the  unique  opportunity 
of  seeing  "The  Building  of  the  Panama 
Canal,"  "Actual  Scenes  of  the  Balkan  War," 
"Japan's  Army  in  Manoeuvres"  and  "The 
United  States  Navy"  and  also  the  "United 
States  Battleships  at  Practice,"  which  form 
the  kinemacolor  programme  to  be  presented 
exclusively  for  a  limited  season  at  the  Co- 
lumbia, commencing  Sunday  night,  July  6, 
with  daily  matinees  thereafter. 

The  presentation  of  these  remarkable  kine- 
macolor subjects  come  most  opportune.  The 
pictures  of  the  Japanese  army  in  manoeuvres 
were  taken  by  special  consent  of  the  Emperor 
of  Japan  and  are  the  only  ones  of  the  kind 
in  existence.  The  kinemacolor  pictures  show- 
ing the  United  States  Navy  being  reviewed 
by  former  President  Taft  were  taken  by  ar- 
rangement with  the  government,  as  were  those 
showing  the  mighty  fleet  at  war  practice  and 
firing  their  monster  guns. 

During  the  engagement  of  the  kinemacolor 
pictures  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  the  evening 
prices  will  be  25  cents,  35  cents,  and  50  cents. 
Matinees  will  be  at  25  cents. 


"Princess  Chic"  Next  Week  at  the  Tivoli. 

"lolanthe,"  the  delightful  Gilbert  and  Sul- 
livan work,  will  be  presented  for  the  last 
times  at  the  Tivoli  Opera  House  this  Sunday 
afternoon  and  evening,  and  on  Monday  night 
"Princess  Chic,"  a  jolly  opera  comique  by 
Kirke  LaShelle  and  Julian  Edwards,  will  re- 
ceive an  elaborate  presentation. 

The  action  of  "Princess  Chic"  takes  place 
in  Burgundy  in  1468,  and  the  story  is  based 
on  the  trouble  which  arose  between  Louis  Xi 
cf  France  and  Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of 
Burgundy  over  the  encroachments  of  the 
French  king  on  the  authority  of  the  Bur- 
gun  di  an. 

There  is  rollicking  fun  and  a  succession  of 
bright  musical  numbers  in  the  three  acts,  and 
Rena  Vivienne  will  show  her  versatility  as 
the  Princess  Chic,  while  Sarah  Edwards  will 
be  her  faithful  page,  Lorraine.     Henry  San- 


trey  will  be  the  Duke,  John  R.  Phillips  will 
enact  Frangois,  the  Marquis  of  Claremont, 
and  the  funmaking  will  be  placed  in  the 
capable  hands  of  Thomas  C.  Leary,  who  comes 
back  to  the  Tivoli  after  many  years,  Robert 
Pitkin,  Teddy  Webb,  and  Charles  E.  Gala- 
gher.  Hon  Bergere  will  have  a  jolly  part  as 
Estelle  and  there  will  be  half  a  dozen  others 
in  the  cast  in  addition  to  the  big  chorus, 
which  will  be  greatly  in  evidence.  The  pro- 
duction, scenic  accessories,  and  costumes  will 
be  up  to  the  high  Tivoli  standard.  Matinees 
will  be  given  as  usual  on  Saturdays  and  Sun- 
days.   

The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

The  Orpheum  announces  six  entirely  new 
acts   for   next  week. 

Quite  the  most  charming  of  Jesse  L. 
Lasky's  productions  is  said  to  be  his  newest 
musical  play,  "The  Trained  Nurses,"  featur- 
ing Clark  and  Bergman,  two  well-known 
vaudeville  players  of  more  than  usual  ability, 
which  will  head  the  coming  bill.  The  book 
is  by  William  Le  Baron,  the  music  by  Leo 
Edwards,   and   the   lyrics   by   Blanche   Merrill. 

Willard  Mack  and  Marjorie  Rambeau,  sup- 
ported by  a  clever  little  company,  will  pre- 
sent a  one-act  play  of  sustained  interest  writ- 
ten  by   Mr.   Willard   and    entitled   "Kick    In." 

Professor  Ota  Gygi,  the  celebrated  violin 
virtuoso,  who  is  making  his  first  American 
tour,  will  make  his  debut  here.  He  is  a  pupil 
of  the  famous  Joachim. 

The  Four  Le  Grohs,  three  men  and  one 
woman,  will  contribute  a  melange  of  contor- 
tion  and   acrobatic    feats. 

Walter  De  Leon  and  "Muggins"  Davies, 
late  stars  of  "The  Campus,"  will  introduce  a 
clever  line  of  original  songs,  dances,  and  dia- 
logue. Their  act  is  brimful  of  character. 
ability,  and  comedy,  and  their  "proposal  song" 
is  a  miniature  musical  comedy  in  itself. 

Cecile  Beresford,  popular  in  London  both  in 
musical  comedy  and  vaudeville,  will  make  her 
first  appearance  here.  She  will  sing  charac- 
ter, eccentric,  and  popular  songs  to  her  own 
piano    accompaniment. 

The  only  holdovers  will  be  Miss  Norton 
and  Paul  Nicholson  and  the  London  Palace 
Girls.  , 

Vaudeville  at  the  Pantages  Theatre. 

"Girls  from  the  Golden  West,"  a  spectacu- 
lar musical  production,  tops  the  new  bill 
opening  at  Pantages  Sunday.  Cora  Young- 
biood  Carson  is  the  leader  of  the  tuneful  sex- 
let,  and  is  a  musical  soloist  of  national  promi- 
nence. Miss  Carson's  specialty  in  her  latest 
act  is  a  solo  on  an  immense  horn  which  com- 
pletely hides  her  from  sight  of  the  audience. 
The  six  girls  wear  beautiful  costumes,  chang- 
ing several  times  during  the  act. 

"The  Sweetest  Girls  in  Vaudeville"  is  what 
they  call  the  Misses  Adair  and  Hickey,  a  duo 
of  exceptionally  talented  and  beautiful  girls. 
Miss  Adair  is  of  the  Leslie  Carter  type,  and 
is  an  exceptionally  talented  pianist.  Her 
partner.  Miss  Hickey,  is  slender  and  dainty, 
and  revels  in  ragtime  songs  and  dances. 

Miss  Myrtle  Vane,  one  of  the  best-known 
stock  actresses  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  will 
make  her  first  appearance  in  vaudeville  in 
Walter  Montague's  bright  little  playlet,  "An 
Obliging  Wife."  Miss  Vane  possesses  un- 
usual   dramatic   versatility. 

Brown,  Wood,  Barry,  and  Dore,  called  the 
"Four  Kids,"  have  a  budget  of  nonsense 
termed  "Days  of  Youthful  Pranks."  They 
sing  well,  crack  jokes,  and  wind  up  with  a 
dance   of   the   rapid-fire  kind. 

Ed  Vinton  and  an  almost  human  canine, 
"Buster,"  are  one  of  the  best  features  of  the 
bill.  Apparently  without  signals  "Buster" 
goes  through  a  routine  of  the  most  amazing 
tricks  and  obeys  every  suggestion  of  Vinton 
without  the  slightest  hesitancy. 

Harry  Fisher  and  company  will  present  a 
trick  novelty  cycling  act,  with  a  lot  of  humor, 
on  big  wheels,  half  wheels,  and  a  combina- 
tion trick  wheel. 

Grace  Nardini,  the  lady  with  the  accordeon, 
will  render  a  programme  of  ragtime  popular 
hits. 


All  Summer  Resorts 

serve  Italian-Swiss  Colony  wines.  Call  for 
their  fine  table  wine  Tipo  (red  or  white;, 
Golden  State,  Extra  Dry  California  Cham- 
pagne, or  Asti  Rouge  (Sparkling  Burgundy). 


ENJOY  THE  WEEK-END  AT 

Ininsula 

SAN  yMATEO 

See  the  Polo  Games  at 

San  Mateo  each  Sunday 

Auto  Grill  and  Garage.  Special  attention  to 
auto  parties.  Unusually  low  winter  rates  now  in 
effect  make  this  the  ideal  place  for  winter  resi- 
dence. JAMES  H.  DOOLJTTLE,  Manager 


AMUSEMENTS. 
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RPHFIJM      O'FARRELL  STREET 

1U  IlLiUlH  la,^  siocbo.  ud  Powell 

Safest  and  Most  Magnificent  Theatre  in  America 


Week  Beginning  this  Sunday  Afternoon 

MATINEE  EVERY  DAY. 
ANOTHER  WONDERFUL  NEW  BILL 

CLARK  and  BERGMAN,  in  Jesse  L.  Lasky's 
New  Tabloid  Musical  Play.  "THE  TRAINED 
NURSES''  ;  PROFESSOR  OTA  GYGI.  Violinist 
to  the  Kingof  Spain  :  THE  LE  GROHS  :  WALTER 
DE  LEON  and  "MUGGINS"  DAVIES;  CECILE 
BERESFORD.  English  Comedienne:  THE  LON- 
DON PALACE  GIRLS:  MISS  NORTON  i  PAUL 
NICHOLSON:  ORPHEUM  MOTION  PICTURES 
SHOWING  CURRENT  EVENTS ;  Special  Added 
feature,  WILLARD  MACK.  MARJORIE  RAM- 
BEAU  and  Fellow  Players,  offering  "Kick  In" 

Evening  prices  10c,  25c.  50c,  75c.  Box  seats  $1. 
Matinee  prices  (except  Sundays  and  Holidays) 
10c,  25c,  50c.    Phone  Douglas  70. 


•OLUMBIA  THEATRE  T^L"di" 


Geary  and  Mason  S  ts. 


Playhouse 
Phone  Franklin  150 


COMMENCING  SUNDAY  NIGHT,  July  G 

First  Time  Here 

The  Kinemacolor  Company  of  America  presents 

KINEMACOLOR  PICTURES 

Animated  Photography  in  Natural  Colors 
Secured  by  the  Sun's  Rays  Only 
Programme  Including 
"The  Making  of  the  Panama  Canal,"  "Actual 
Scenes   of    the    Balkan   War."    "Japanese   War 
Manoeuvres,"  "The  United  States  Navy.""U.  S. 
Battleships  at  Practice." 

Two -Hour  Programme.     Interesting  "Travel 

Talk."    Matinee  Monday  and  Daily  Thereafter. 

Prices,  Evening  25c,  35c  and  50c.    Matinees  25c. 


CQR£ 


Leading  Theatre 

ELLIS  AND   MARKET 
Phone  Satter  2460 


LAST  TIME  TONIGHT-"  EVERYWOMAN" 

Commencing  SUNDAY  NIGHT.  July  6,  Two  Weeks 

Best  seats  §1.50  at  Wednesday,  Friday 

and  Saturday  Mats. 

First  New  York  Winter  Garden  Show  to 

Invade  the  West 

THE  PASSING  SHOW  OF  1912 

Original,   Unaltered   New  York   Cast:   Trixie 

Friganza,  Charles  J.  Ross  (of  Ross  and  Fenton), 

Adelaide  and  J.  J.  Hughes,  Howard  and  Howard, 

Texas  Guinan,  Clarence  Harvey.  Louise  Brun- 

nell.  Moon  and  Morris,  Ernest  Hare,  Frederick 

Roland. 


OPERA 
HOUSE 


mtm 


Phone  Sutter  Sutter  4200 
Sunday  Afternoon  and   Evening 
LAST  TIMES  OF  "  IOLANTHE  " 

Commencing  MONDAY.  July  7,  that  Jolly 

Opera  Comique 

PRINCESS    CHIC 

By  Julian  Edwards 

Reappearance  of  THOMAS  C.  LEARY.    Splendid 

Cast.    Big  Singing  Chorus.    Famous 

Tivoli  Orchestra. 

Popular  Prices— 25c,  50c.  and  75c:  Box  Seats,  $1. 


PANTAGES  THEATRE 

*  MARKET  STREET,  opposite  Mason 

Week  starting  Sunday  Mat.,  July  6 

THE  GIRLS  FROM  THE  GOLDEN  WEST.  Cora 
Youngblood  Carson's  Famous  Musical  Sextette; 
VAUDEVILLE'S  SWEETEST  GIRLS.  ADAIR 
and  HICKEY  in  "A  Revelation  in  Ragtime"; 
MYRTLE  VANE  and  Company  in  "An  Obliging 
Wife";  ED.  VINTON  and  "BUSTER."  the  Dog 
with  a  Human  Brain. 

OTHER  STAR  ACTS 

Mat.  daily  at  2:30.  Nights  at  7:15  and  9:15.  Sun- 
day and  Holiday  mats,  at  1 :30  and  3 :30.  Nights . 
continuous  from  6 :30.    Prices :  10c.  20c  and  30c. 


FRIEDRICH  MIGGE,  recently  bacteriologist  and  patholo- 
gist to  Carnegie  Laboratory,  Bellevue  Medical  College,  New 
York,  after  many  years  of  bacteriological  research  work  and 
investigation  in  Germany  and  this  country,  is  devoting  his  skill 
and  knowledge  exclusively  to  the  eradication  of  the  bacteria 
causing  falling  of  the  hair.  By  making  a  microsopical  and  bac- 
teriological examination  of  an  affected  hair  and  its  root,  the  exact 
specie  of  bacteria  present  can  be  determined,  thus  indicating  the 
treatment  required  in  each  individual  case  of  falling  hair,  splitting 
ends,  or  any  other  hair  disorders.  Office  hours,  11  a.  m.  to 
5:30  p.  m.  Rooms  642-644  Pacific  Building,  Fourth  and 
Market  Streets,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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VANITY  FAIR. 


Old  Stuft 
If  I  go   to   see  the  play, 

Of  the  story  I  am  certain; 
Promptly  it  gets  under  way 

With  the  lifting  of  the  curtain. 
Builded  all  that's  said  and  done 

On  the  ancient  recipe — 
'Tis  the  same  old  Two  in  One: 

A  and  B  in  love  with  C. 

If  I  read  the  latest  book, 

There**  the  mossy  situation; 
One  may  confidently  look 

For   the  trite  triangulation. 
Old  as  time,  but  ever  new. 

Seemingly  this  tale  of  Three — 
Same  old  yarn  of  One  and  Two: 

A  and  C  in  love  with  B. 

If  I  cast  my  eyes  around, 

Far  and   near  and  middle  distance, 
Still  the  formula  is  found 

In  our  everyday  existence. 
Everywhere  I  look  I  see — 

Fact  or   fiction,   life  or  play — 
Still  the  little  game  of  Three: 

B  and  C  in  love  with  A. 

While   the  ancient  law  fulfills, 

Myriad  moons  shall  wane  and  wax. 

Jack  must  have  his  pair  of  Jills, 
JiU  must  have  her  pair  of  Jacks. 
-Bert   Lcston   Taylor,   in   the   Chicago   Tribune. 


The  precise  moral  difference  between  a 
"flutter"  on  the  stock  exchange  and  a  bet  on 
a  race-horse  is  one  that  must  be  left  for  de- 
termination by  parsons  and  women's  clubs. 
Various  evil  habits,  long  continued,  have 
robbed  us  of  that  fine  ethical  discrimination  that 
was  once  ours  in  the  days  of  our  extreme 
youth,  but  evidently  there  is  a  difference, 
?ince  there  are  a  good  many  financial  specu- 
lators who  would  hold  up  their  hands  in  hor- 
ror at  the  idea  of  playing  the  races.  Indeed 
many  of  them  are  pillars  of  the  church,  class 
leaders,  Sunday-school  teachers,  and  all  those 
other  edifying  things  that  are  usually  urged 
by  counsel  for  the  defense  in  mitigation  of 
sentence. 

We  are  reminded  of  this  by  a  rapid  perusal 
of  one  of  those  records  of  royalty  which  oc- 
cupy so  large  a  place  in  certain  New  York 
newspapers.  And  let  it  be  said  here  that  we 
are  grateful  to  these  newspapers.  Without 
their  aid  we  should  be  unable  to  bask  vicari- 
ously in  the  smile  of  courts  and  kings.  We 
should  not  know  what  the  crowned  heads  of 
Europe  were  doing  after  they  had  taken  off 
their  crowns  on  going  to  bed  or  before  put- 
ting on  their  crowns  in  the  morning.  Sam 
Weller  complained  that  having  only  eyes  in- 
stead of  million-power  magnifying  glasses  he 
was  unable  to  see  through  two  doors  and  a 
staircase,  but  the  American  correspondent  in 
London  who  could  not  do  a  little  thing  of 
this  sort  would  hardly  be  worth  his  salt. 


All  this  is  apropos  of  two  news  items  that 
reach  us  from  the  English  court.  The  first  is 
that  King  George  has  lost  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  in  an  unfortunate  stock  exchange 
deal,  and  the  second  is  to  the  effect  that  one 
of  Queen  Mary's  dressers  has  been  punished 
for  betting  on  a  horse-race.  We  do  not  know 
precisely  what  a  dresser  is  or  the  nature  of 
her  functions.  Personally  we  invariably  dress 
ourselves,  and  although  the  result  is  not  an 
impressive  one  it  has  to  do.  Putting  on  one's 
trousers  seems  to  be  a  one-man  job,  and  we 
can  hardly  imagine  how  help  could  be  ef- 
fectively given,  but  then  of  course  we  are  not 
queens,  which  makes  a  difference.  It  seems 
that  Miss  Adelaide  Chandler,  who  is  the 
queen's  "second  dresser/'  placed  a  bet  on  the 
Derby  race  and  was  so  ill-advised  as  to  lose. 
The  bet  was  for  $125,  and  as  Miss  Chandler 
was  hard  up  at  the  moment — a  thing  that 
might  happen  to  any  one — she  had  to  sell  an 
autograph  book  containing  the  signatures  of 
the  royal  family.  Confiding  this  fact  to  her 
dear  and  intimate  friend  Miss  Selby,  who  is 
the  chief  dresser,  Miss  Selby  naturally  hur- 
ried away  and  told  the  queen,  which  is  the 
kind  of  thing  that  women  do  to  prove  their 
love  for  each  other.  The  queen  sent  round  to 
the  pawnshop,  or  rather  the  "dealer"  as  we 
usually  say  at  court,  and  bought  back  the 
album  for  $200.  She  returned  it  to  Miss 
Chandler,  but  at  the  same  time  banished  that 
unfortunate  damsel  to  York  Cottage  for  a 
year,  and  upon  ordinary  pay  instead  of  the 
special  pay  usually  received  by  those  who 
actually  do  the  buttoning  up  behind. 

Now  we  don't  want  to  interfere  in  a  matter 
of  this  kind,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  King 
George  ought  to  go  to  York  Cottage,  too — 
pf  course  figuratively  speaking.  York  Cottage 
is  not  shown  on  our  astronomical  charts,  but 
we  assume  it  to  be  some  sort  of  Bastille  or 
donjon  that  is  used  for  disciplinary  purposes. 
Wc  have  lately  come  into  contact  with  the 
higher  life  and  have  been  assured  that  there 
i<;  absolutely  no  difference  between  stock  ex- 
cba  igc  gambling  r.nd  betting  on  the  races  and 
thr.t  the  stock  exchange  is  much  the  worse 
oi  the  two.  Since  becoming  attached  to  the 
ur "iff  movement  wc  have  pledged  ourselves 
t.  do  all  In  our  power  to  discourage  and  to 
p  lish  all  the  vices  of  other  people,  and  while 
'■«  are  aware  that  this  country  is  unprepared 
For  war  it  is  none  the  less  our  duty  to  protest 
'  a  savage  and  cruel  punishment  in- 
1  •  cted    upon    a    defenseless    girl    while    the 


higher-ups  are   allowed  to   escape  through  in- 
fluence and  pull. 


The  Eastern  rector  who  begs  that  "no  lady 
will  again  present  herself  at  the  altar  in  a 
hat  resembling  a  parasol,  or  in  that  other, 
and  even  more  repulsive,  shape  which  re- 
sembles a  beehive  or  an  inverted  large  and 
shallow  basin"  seems  to  have  been  guilty  of 
a  piece  of  clerical  impudence.  The  ladies  in- 
culpated might  well  retort  that  however  ab- 
surd their  own  costume  may  be  it  is  not  at 
all  more  farcical  than  that  usually  worn  by 
rectors  themselves,  and  far  less  preposterous 
than  that  affected  by  bishops. 


Nowadays  every  one  has  something  to  say 
about  the  new  dances.  No  matter  what  our 
own  personal  habits  may  be,  we  are  all  willing 
to  express  opinions  about  the  habits  of  others, 
and  so  there  is  a  veritable  outpouring  of  the 
spirit  on  the  habits  of  the  modern  ball-room. 
Actually  and  essentially  there  is  nothing  new 
in  human  folly,  although  it  shows  itself  in 
new  ways.  Lewd  people  will  always  act  in  a 
lewd  manner,  and  the  manner  most  in  favor 
at  the  moment  is  the  tango  and  the  turkey- 
trot. 

First  comes  Miss  Alice  Eis,  the  professional 
dancer  of  Dayton,  Ohio.  She  says  that  the 
tango  and  the  turkey  trot  are  not  necessarily 
indecent.  She  has  seen  them  danced  in  Ber- 
lin, and  although  they  were  danced  awkwardly 
they  were  not  danced  vulgarly.  In  Vienna  the 
turkey  trot  ceased  to  be  a  turkey  trot  be- 
cause it  was  danced  so  gracefully.  In  Russia 
the  dancing  was  of  the  mad  kind,  and  in  Great 
Britain  it  was  done  "most  politely"  by  staid 
matrons.  "Not  until  I  saw  it  in  New  York," 
says  Miss  Eis  in  the  New  York  Sun,  "did  I 
realize  how  immodest  it  could  be." 

The  tango,  says  Miss  Eis,  is  a  beautiful  and 
a  graceful  dance,  and  not  at  all  immodest. 
A  woman  is  "quite  as  safe  at  a  tango  tea  in 
a  first-class  New  York  cafe  as  at  an  after- 
noon tea  among  friends." 


Now  all  this  is  doubtless  true  enough  if  we 
adopt  the  proper  standpoint  to  make  it  true. 
All  depends  on  what  we  mean  by  modesty. 
Miss  Eis  tells  us  that  no  woman  can  dance 
the  tango  unless  she  wears  a  skirt  split  to  the 
knee.  Now  it  is  well  known  in  heaven  that 
we  are  not  prudish.  Quite  the  contrary. 
Modesty  and  immodesty  are  usually  matters 
of  convention,  and  among  white  women  it  is 
usually  considered  immodest  to  show  the  knee. 
There  is  nothing  immodest  about  the  feminine 
knee,  at  least  we  have  been  told  not  by  those 
who  know,  our  own  opportunities  being 
limited.  A  woman's  knee  is  much  like  a 
man's  knee,  and  we  can  observe  our  own 
knees  without  a  blush — have  often  done  so. 
The  actual  indelicacy  is  not  in  showing  the 
knee,  but  in  doing  something  that  is  forbidden 
by  the  conventions  of  the  day  in  such  matters. 
The  Turkish  woman  of  caste  thinks  it  indeli- 
cate to  show  her  face,  and  therefore  it  is 
indelicate  so  long  as  the  present  Turkish  con- 
vention continues.  In  an  American  hotel  it  is 
not  customary  to  depute  a  maid  servant  to 
assist  the  male  guests  at  their  full  length  and 
altogether  ablutions.  We  should  think  it  in- 
delicate and  therefore  it  would  be  indelicate. 
But  this  very  thing  is  the  practice  in  Japan, 
for  example,  and  because  it  is  the  practice 
it  is  not  indelicate.  That  is  where  our  prudes 
usually  make  their  great  mistake.  They  sup- 
pose that  the  indelicacy  is  in  the  act  itself, 
which  is  a  mistake.  The  indelicacy  is  in  the 
defiance  of  the  convention  that  rules  in  such 
matters.  And  the  conventions  of  white 
civilization  demand  that  the  knee  shall  be 
suitably  covered  and  therefore  it  becomes  im- 
modest to  display  the  knee  in  public,  no  mat- 
ter whether  it  be  displayed  for  the  purposes 
of  dancing  or  securing  the  garter.  There  are 
always  a  lot  of  supremely  silly  people  who 
think  it  meritorious  to  defy  a  convention. 
They  ask  triumphantly  what  there  is  indeli- 
cate about  a  woman's  knee.  Of  course  there 
is  nothing  at  all.  But  there  is  something  in- 
delicate about  defying  a  convention,  simply 
because  it  suggests  an  equal  willingness  to 
defy  a  morality.  The  Turkish  woman  who 
uncovered  her  face  would  be  suspected  of  a 
laxity  in  matters  of  real  morality,  and  there- 
fore she  shows  her  modesty  by  wearing  her 
veil.  In  the  same  way  the  white  woman 
who  wishes  to  keep  an  untarnished  reputation 
for  virtue  will  be  careful  to  avoid  all  breaches 
of  convention  that  expose  her  virtue  to  mis- 
trust, and  for  this  reason  the  tango  is  im- 
modest. We  could  write  much  more  upon  this 
point  but  for  certain  undue  editorial  in- 
fluences  which  we  scorn   but  submit   to. 


The  prevailing  warm  weather  in  England 
reminds  a  writer  in  the  Daily  Chronicle  that 
there  is  etiquette  to  be  observed  even  in  being 
warm.  In  an  old  volume  for  the  instruction 
of  youth  a  young  lady  Hectares  herself  to  be 
"all  amuck  of  sweat"  and  is  at  once 
severely  rebuked  by  her  governess  with  "Hush, 
miss!  Horses  sweat  men  perspire,  but  ladies 
"nly    glow." 


Mrs.  Exe—Some  husbuids  win  their  wives 
by  sheer  audacity.  Mrs.  IVyc—Ycs.  and  many 
others  by  sheer  mendacity.— Boston  Tran- 
script. 


Overland  Limited 

Extra    Fare 

Train  de  Luxe 

Southern  Pacific     Union  Pacific 
Chicago  &  North  Western 

To  Chicago  Daily 
in  63J  Hours 


From  Sao  Francisco  (Ferry  Station)  4:00  p.m. 

From  Oakland  (Sixteenth  St.  Station)  4:32  p.m. 

Arrive  Chicago  (North  Western  Station)  9:30  a.  m. 

(3rd  Morning) 


New  All-Steel  Equipment— Electric  Lighted 


Barber  Shop 
Shower  Bath 
Valet  Service 
Massage 
Ladies'  Maid 


Manicuring 
Hairdressing 
Stenographer 
Stock  and 
News  Report 


Observation  Car — Ladies'  Parlor — Library 
Buffet  Clubroom  Car     Dining  Car 


Drawingrooms     Compartments 
Suites  of  three  or  more  Rooms 


First  Class  Tickets  only- 


Connecting  with  Limited  Trains  of  Eastern  Lines 

arriving  New  York  fourth  morning 

out  of  San  Francisco 


Southern  Pacific 

SAX  FRANCISCO  :  Flood  Building      Palace  Hotel      Ferry  Station      Phone  Kearny  3160 

Third  and  Townsend  Streets  Station      Phone  Kearny  l£0 

U.  P.  R.  R..  42  Powell  St.      Phone  Sutter  2940 

C.  &  N.  \Y.  Ry.,  878  Market  St.      Phone  Kearny  3735 

OAKLAND:  Thirteenth  Street  and  Broadway      Phone  Oakland  162 

Sixteenth  Street  Station      Phone  Lakeside  1420 

First  Street  Station      Phone  Oakland  7960 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


An  American  gentleman  recently  went  ovei 
the  field  of  Waterloo  with  a  guide,  who 
boasted  that  he  escorted  General  Sheridan 
over  the  scene  of  Napoleon's  great  defeat. 
"What  did  General  Sheridan  say?"  asked  my 
friend.  "Oh,  nothing."  "He  must  have  said 
something."  "Well,  he  only  said,  'It  was  a 
good  place  for  a  fight.'  " 


The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  Prince  of 
Waterloo,  though  he  never  called  himself  so, 
and  had  many  other  titles,  for  which  he  once 
had  to  pay  dear.  He  told  a  man  to  order 
dinner  for  him  at  a  particular  hotel,  and  the 
man  did  so,  mentioning  all  the  duke's  titles. 
Presently  the  duke  came  and  waited  a  long 
time.  "Is  the  dinner  not  coming?"  he  asked; 
"why  don't  you  bring  the  dinner?"  "We  are 
waiting,"  replied  the  waiter,  "for  the  rest  of 
the  party."  They  had  prepared  dinner  for 
about  twenty  people. 


Queen  Victoria,  who  was  very  fond  of  step 
dancing,  one  night  at  Balmoral  asked  her 
maid,  who  she  knew  had  been  taking  lessons 
of  an  eminent  dancing  mistress,  for  a  little 
exhibition  of  her  art.  Princess  Henry  of  Bat- 
tenberg,  chief  musician  to  her  mother's  court, 
struck  up  a  tune  on  the  piano,  and  Miss  Lam- 
bart  forthwith  began  her  dance.  The  queen, 
delighted,  asked  her  at  its  close  to  name  some- 
thing she  would  like  for  a  reward.  Now  the 
maid  of  honor  was  conservative  in  the  ex- 
treme. "I  should  like,"  she  said,  "the  head  of 
Mr.  Labouchere  on  a  charger." 


It  is  related  of  Mendelssohn  at  a  public 
dinner,  at  which  ladies  were  present,  and 
where  he  was  surrounded  by  a  chorus  of  ag- 
gressive women  clamoring  for  his  autograph, 
that  he  allowed  himself  to  be  victimized  with 
good  nature  until  finally  a  fleshy  matron  of 
mature  years  handed  him  her  card.  Whether 
with  malice  prepense  or  not,  it  is  not  stated, 
but  the  composer  wrote  upon  the  card  the 
music  and  words  from  Haydn's  "Creation" : 
"And  God  created  great  whales."  This 
brought  the  autograph-hunting  to  an  end,  and 
Mendelssohn  was  allowed  to  go  on  with  his 
dinner. 


Among  the  legends  connected  with  the  great 
Cardinal  Borromeo,  the  following  is  told  to 
visitors  to  the  huge  palace  of  that  ancient 
family  on  the  Borromean  Islands  in  the 
Italian  Lakes.  When  Cardinal  Borromeo  had 
shown  to  Cardinal  Giulio  the  vast  abode 
which  he  had  just  completed,  the  latter  main- 
tained a  strict  silence  until  they  had  inspected 
the  whole.  When  departing,  he  said :  "Your 
eminence,  I  have  been  reflecting  that  the  huge 
sums  spent  on  this  palace  might  have  been 
given  to  the  poor."  Cardinal  Borromeo  re- 
plied: "Your  eminence,  they  have  been  given 
to  the  poor.  But  our  notions  of  charity  differ. 
1  pay  the  poor  for  their  labor,  and  your  emi- 
nence for  their  idleness." 


His  pride  was  natural,  for  he  was  quite  a 
young  artist ;  and  there  it  was — there  could 
be  no  doubt  about  it — his  picture,  his  great 
picture,  was  hanging  in  the  Royal  Academy. 
What's  more,  two  people  stood  motionless  in 
front  while  the  artist  stood  afar,  gazing  at 
them.  Then,  "I  say,  Charlie,"  he  asked  his 
friend,  "do  saunter  carelessly  by  and  find  out 
what  they  are  saying  about  my  picture.  Per- 
haps they  want  to  buy  it."  Forthwith  Charlie 
set  out  to  do  a  careless  saunter.  Presently — 
to  the  expectant  artist  the  wait  seemed  an 
eternity — he  returned  to  his  friend.  "No  busi- 
ness doing,"  he  sighed.  "She's  only  blowing 
him  up  for  leaving  off  his  winter  flannels  too 
soon." 


A  certain  eminent  judge  who  was  recently 
reelected,  when  he  was  asked  about  the  fa- 
cility with  which  he  turned  from  one  case  to 
another,  replied  that  he  had  learned  that  from 
what  he  saw  at  a  baptism  of  colored  people 
when  he  was  a  boy.  The  weather  was  very 
cold,  so  that  to  immerse  the  candidates  they 
were  obliged  to  cut  away  the  ice.  It  befell 
that  when  one  of  the  female  converts  was 
dipped  back  in  the  water,  the  cold  made  her 
squirm  about,  and  in  a  moment  she  had 
slipped  from  the  preacher's  hands  and  was 
down  the  stream  under  the  ice.  The  preacher, 
however,  was  not  disconcerted.  Looking  up 
with  perfect  calmness  at  the  crowd  on  the 
bank,  he  said :  "Brethren,  this  sister  hath  de- 
parted— hand  me  down  another." 


A  good-natured  curate,  who  firmly  believed 
that  God  was  continually  working  miracles 
to  enable  him  to  help  the  needy,  and  who  sel- 
dom had  a  coin  in  his  pocket,  was  accosted 
one  day  by  a  beggar  woman.  He  pleaded 
utter  lack  of  money,  but  on  the  mendicant  be- 
seeching him  to  search  his  pockets,  he  hope- 
lessly put  his  hand  in  one,  and,  to  his  amaze- 
ment and  joy,  found  a  five-shilling  piece 
there.  "Another  of  God's  miracles !"  he  ex- 
claimed; and  then,  addressing  the  woman : 
"This  coin  belongs  to  you  of  right.  Take  it 
and  go  in  peace."  Having  told  the  story't  a 
fesv  hours  later,  to  his  worldly  minded  parish 


priest,  and  suggested  that  they  should  both  go 
down  on  their  knees  and  render  thanks  to 
God,  a  strange,  unpleasant  light  suddenly 
broke  on  the  mind  of  the  shrewd  pastor,  who 
exclaimed :  "Good  God !  Are  those  my 
breeches  that  you've  on  you?" 


On  a  certain  Southern  golf  course  the  sand 
pits  are  famous  for  their  difficulty.  A  New 
York  man  played  into  one  of  the  pits,  and 
then  cursed,  none  the  less  malevolently,  if 
silently,  while  he  took  six  ineffectual  strokes, 
raising  only  clouds  of  sand  and'  fairly  bury- 
ing the  ball.  Presently  he  was  aware  of  an 
interested  and  incredulous  darky  who  had 
never  seen  golf  played  before  watching  him. 
"Whar  you  see  dat  snake  you're  tryin'  to  kill, 
man  ?''  he  demanded. 


Not  long  ago  Samuel  G.  Blythe,  the  maga- 
zine writer,  and  Otto  Carmichael,  the  late 
Washington  newspaper  correspondent,  were 
driving  about  Muncie,  Carmichael's  home 
town,  when  the  later  expressed  a  desire  to 
see  the  schoolhouse  where  he  received  his 
first  impressions  along  educational  lines.  So 
the  nose  of  the  automobile  was  pointed  south- 
ward, and  a  few  miles  out  of  Muncie  they  ar- 
rived at  the  old  schoolhouse,  a  one-room 
brick  structure,  dilapidated  and  fast  falling 
into  decay,  having  been  abandoned  many 
years  ago  in  favor  of  the  modern  "consoli- 
dated" schools.  "That,"  said  Carmichael,  his 
voice  trembling  with  emotion  at  sight  of  the 
old  building,  "is  where  my  education  began. 
How  many  memories  of  happy  childhood  days 
it  recalls !"  "Yes,  I  see,"  remarked  Blythe, 
dryly,  letting  his  eyes  wander  over  the  doors 
and  windows  that  were  completely  boarded  up, 
"they  educated  you  and  then  shut  up  shop." 


M.  Coiombey,  in  his  history  of  dueling,  tells 
an    anecdote    of    a    certain    noted    duelist    of 

his  time.     One  day  this  man,  M.  B ,  was 

at  Desenne's  shooting-gallery  watching  the 
pistol  practice.  There  was  one  man  who  was 
shooting  very  well,  and  Desenne  was  threat- 
ened with  the  loss  of  all  his  glass  balls  and 
swinging  dolls.  Every  shot  was  greeted  by 
the  spectators  with  exclamations  of  admira- 
tion.    B looked    on    for    a    while,    and 

finally,  in  a  calm  voice,  made  the  remark : 
"He  could  not  do  as  well  on  the  field."  The 
object  of  the  slighting  remark  turned  around, 
and  in  a  loud  and  angry  tone  cried :  "Who 
are  you  to  say  that  ?  Would  you  like  to  test 
the  truth  of  your  remark?"  "Willingly,"  re- 
plied the  unrecognized  deulist,  as  he  led  the 
way  out  to  a  secluded  place.  After  taking 
their  respective  positions,  they  drew  lots,  and 

il  fell  to  B to  shoot  last.     He  waited  in 

silence    for    his    adversary's    shot.      The    man 

fired — and  missed.     B lowered  his  pistol. 

"What  did  I  tell  you?"  he  said,  with  a  smile. 
Then,  putting  his  pistol  in  his  pocket,  he 
walked  away  whistling. 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


Evanescent  Joy. 
I  met  her  in  a  crowd; 

She  sweetly  smiled  at  me; 
I  felt  extremely  proud, 

For  she  was  good  to  see. 

Alas,  my  gladness  died 

Almost  ere  it  began; 
I  heard  her  ask  (aside) : 

"Who  is  that  nice  old  man?" 

— Chicago  Record-Herald. 


The  Suffraeist's  Dilemma. 
I    shall    not   vote    for    Mrs.    Briggs, 

I  do  not  like  her  gown; 
And  I  remember  well  the  digs 

I  got  from  Clara  Brown. 
Jemima  Patterson  Magee 

Shall  get  no  vote  of  mine; 
A   horrid,    stuck-up    thing   is   she — 

And   also   I  decline 
To  vote  for  Anastasia  Bunce, 

I   fairly  boil   with   rage 
When  I   recall  that  more  than   once 

She  lied   about  my  age. 
And  Mabel  Jones  and  Agnes  Carr 

And  Clementina  Ball, 
I'll  scratch,   because   they  never   are 

"At  home"   the  days  I  call. 
I  can  not  vote,  you  understand, 

For  Angelina   Pratt, 
Because  she  isn't  stylish,  and 

She  wears  a  last  year's  hat. 

Oh,  goodness  me!     That  brings  me  through 

The   list.      This   ballot's    small. 
There's  no  one  left.     What   shall   I  do? 

I    CAN    NOT   VOTE   AT   ALL! 

—Springfield  (Mass.)   Union. 

— ♦»■ 

The  late  Count  de  Lesseps  never  seemed  to 
lose  sight  of  the  education  of  his  children, 
even  in  the  smallest  detail.  One  morning  at 
breakfast  a  beautiful  Dresden  tea-cup  was 
broken.  "Ah!"  cried  the  countess,  "a  disas- 
ter! Two  more  of  that  set  will  now  be 
broken.  It  always  happens  so."  "Are  you  so 
superstitious,"  asked  the  count,  "as  really  to 
believe  that  two  more  will  be  broken?"  "I 
know  it."  "Then  let  us  get  it  off  our  minds." 
And,  taking  two  of  the  cups  by  the  handles, 
he  dashed  them  together.  The  anger  and  dis- 
may of  the  countess  proved  conclusively  that 
she  had  not  seriously  held  to  her  superstition. 
It  also  loosed  any  hold  the  absurd  idea  may 
have  had  on  the  minds  of  the  children. 
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Give  your  husband  at  home 
The  beer  he  calls  for 
In  his  Club 


Wieland's  Brown  Beer  is  a  very  popular 
beverage  in  San  Francisco's  leading  clubs.  It's 
a  very  unusual  brew  —  always  appreciated  by 
men  familiar  with  the  best  imported  beers. 

It  will  be  just  as  popular  in  your  own  home  as 
it  is  in  your  husband's  club. 

Order  a  case  today.  You  can't  get  it  every- 
where —  the  supply  is  limited.  Telephone  us 
your  name  and  the  name  of  your  dealer  and  we 
will  see  that  he  delivers  it  to  you. 

Brewery's  Own  Bottling 

JOHN  WIELAND  BREWERY 

Phone  Douglas  671 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Reduced  Rates  East 

via 

PORTLAND 


The  beautiful  Columbia 
River  Route 

Fast  Limited  Trains 
all  the  way 

S.  F.  BOOTH,  General  Agent 

No.  42  Powell  Street,  San  Francitco 

Phone  Sutter  2940 


Through  reservations  from  San 
Francisco  to  Eastern  points. 
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PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 
A   chronicle   of   the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department : 

Mrs.  Randell  Hunt  has  announced  the  engage- 
ment of  lic-r  daughter.  Miss  Floride  Hunt,  to  Lieu- 
tenant H.  Kent  Hewitt,  U.  S.  N.,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  A.  Hewitt  of  New  Jersey.  Miss 
Hunt  is  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Herbert  Baker.  She  is  a 
of  Judge  William  H.  Hunt  of  Washington, 
Pay  Director  Livingston  Hunt,  U.  S.  N., 
and  Lieutenant  Ridgeley  Hunt,  U.  S.  N.  (retired). 
Lieutenant  Hewitt  is  attached  to  the  U.  S.  S. 
Florida,  which  is  at  present  with  the  Atlantic  fleet 
at  Newport 

Mrs.  Oscar  Schulze  of  Dixon  has  announced 
the  engagement  of  her  daughter,  Miss  Olga 
Schulze,  to  Mr.  Horace  Bradford  Clifton.  Miss 
Schulze  is  a  sister  of  Dr.  Otto  Schulze,  whose 
wife  was  formerly  Miss  Edith  Curry.  Mr.  Clif- 
ton's family  reside  in  Washington,   D.  C. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Palmer  have  announced 
the  engagement  of  their  daughter,  Miss  Dorothy 
Palmer,  to  Second  Lieutenant  George  Alexander 
Spear,  U.  S.  A.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A. 
Spear  of  Atlanta,  Georgia.  Miss  Palmer  is  a 
sister  of  Miss  Evelyn  Palmer  and  a  niece  of  Mrs. 
Richard  Derby  and  Mrs.  G.  A.  Hastings  of  this 
city,  and  Mrs.  James  R.  McCrackin  of  Portland. 
The  wedding  of  Miss  Eleanor  M.  Schmidt  and 
Mr.  Joseph  Libby  King,  Jr.,  took  place  Monday 
evening  at  Trinity  Episcopal  Church.  Mr.  King 
is  a  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Libby  King  and 
a  brother  of  Mrs.  Lawrence  W.  Harris  and  Mr. 
Percy  King.  He  is  a  nephew  of  Mrs.  Russell  J. 
Wilson,  Mrs.  Edward  Dutton,  and  Mrs.  I.  L. 
Requa. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Sue  Miller  and  Mr.  Seyd 
Havens  took  place  Wednesday  evening  iu  Oakland- 
Mrs.  Havens  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
M.  K.  Miller.  Mr.  Havens  is  the  son  of  Mr. 
Frank  C.  Havens  and  a  brother  of  Mr.  Harold 
Havens. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Elena  Robinson  and  Mr. 
James  Willis  Goodwin  will  take  place  the  first 
week  in  August  in  Woodside.  Miss  Robinson  is 
the  daughter  of  Mrs.  James  A.  Robinson  and  the 
late  Mr.  James  A.  Robinson.  She  is  a  sister  of 
Mr.    Porter  Robinson. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mountford  S.  Wilson  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Coleman  entertained  a  large 
number  of  young  people  at  an  informal  dance 
Monday  evening  at  the  Burlingame  Country  Club 
in  honor  of  their  sons,  the  Messrs.  Mountford 
and  Russell  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Robert  L.  Coleman, 
Jr- 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  Whitney  gave  a  theatre 
party  last  week  and  later  entertained  their  guests 
at  a  supper. 

Mrs.  Frank  Howard  Allen  entertained  a  number 
of  friends  Thursday  evening  in  honor  of  Mme. 
Louise  Sinkel  of  New  York. 

Mrs.  W.  D.  K.  Gibson  and  Mrs.  W.  I.  Thome 
were  hostesses  recently  at  an  auction  bridge  tea 
in   Coronado. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Hoff  Cook  entertained 
a  number  of  friends  at  a  musicale  Saturday  even- 
ing at  their  home  on  Commonwealth  Avenue  in 
honor  of   Mrs.   Frank  Allen. 

His  Excdlency,  Dr.  Lauro  Muller,  envoy  ex- 
traordinary from  Brazil,  has  recently  been  enter- 
tained by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Moore  at  their 
country  home  in  Santa  Cruz  and  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  T,    Sesnon  in   Soquel. 

Major  Sidney  Cloman,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Clo- 
man  entertained  a  number  of  friends  at  a  dinner 
at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  in  honor  of  Senor  and 
Seiiora  Frederico  Alfonso  Pezet,  who  were  again 
the  complimented  guests  at  a  dinner  given  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott  at  their  home  in  Bur- 
lingame. 

Captain  William  Holmes  McKittrick  and  Mrs. 
McKittrick  gave  a  dinner  recently  at  Pebble  Beach 
Lodge  in  Monterey  to  celebrate  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  their  marriage. 

Mayor  James  Rolph  and  Mrs.  Rolph  entertained 
a  number  of  friends  at  a  dinner  in  Paso  Robles 
to  celebrate  the  thirteenth  anniversary  of  their 
marriage. 

Mrs.  Wendell  P.  Hammon  was  hostess  at  a 
luncheon  Thursday  at  her  home  on  Washington 
Street. 

Mrs.  George  B.  Sperry  entertained  thirty  mem- 
bers of  the  New  Era  League  at  a  picnic  at  her 
1   >me   in   Itedwood. 

Mr.   and    Mrs.   Talbot   Walker  gave  an  informal 
-jturday  evening  at  the  Menlo  Park  Coun- 
try  Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Athcarn  Folger  have  issued 
invitations  to  a  dance  Saturday  evening,  July  19, 
ai  their  country  home  in  Woodside.  The  affair 
will  be  in  honor  of  Miss  Lois  Cunningham  of 
New  Yurk. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  G.  Hooper  gave  a  dance 
Friday  evening  in  Carmel  in  honor  of  their  daugh- 
ter. Miss  Helen  Hooper. 

Mrs.  Hearst  was  hustess  at  a  luncheon  at  her 
home    in    l'leasanton    in    honor   of   Ambassador    Dr. 

i  Sfutlci,  representative  of  Brazil. 

I ':  ■  and  Mrs.  William  Martin  gave  a  dinner 
ek  complimentary  to  Miss  Gcraldine  Fitz- 
ind    her   fiance.   Mr.    Ralph  Heger. 

ntertained  a  number  of 
■il    a   luncheon    and    bridge  party   Thursday 
at  heir  co  e  in  Woodside. 

Mrs,    Dixwell    Hewitt   was  hostess  at  a  luncheon 
ly    in    honor  of  her  cousin,    Mrs.    M.    Eyre 
Pinckard. 

Mr.   aiid    Mrs.    Frederick  McXear   yave  a  dinner 

ling    at    th.jir    home    in    Menlo    Park. 

ni    Louis    Chappclcar,    U.    S.    A.,    and    Mrs. 

li  :,r  gave  a  dinner  at   their  home  at  Fort 

W infield   Scott  in  honor  of  Colonel  Charles  Pbil- 

S.     A.,    who    was    also    the    complimented 
a   dinner   fc'ivcn   by   Captain    William   Mon- 
roe,   I'     S.    V,    and    Mrs.    Monroe. 

Captain    Frank   M.    Bennett,    U.   S.    N.,   and    Mrs. 
i    number  of  friends  at  a  din- 
ner    •receding     the     dance     Thursday     evening     at 

Mar*     Island.      The    guests    included    the    young 

ii    their  daughter,    Miss  Dorothy   Bennett, 

mani    Harold   Jones,   U.    S.    N.,   and    Mrs. 

ave  a  dinner  at  their  home  in  Marc  Island 

of   Captain    Frank   M.    Bennett,    U.    S.   N., 

5.    Bennett. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and   from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mr.  Washington  Pezet  arrived  Saturday  from 
Washington,  D.  G,  and  has  joined  his  parents, 
Senor  and  Senora  Frederico  Alfonso  Pezet  at  the 
Fairmont  Hotel.  Mr.  Pezet  is  an  attache  of  the 
Peruvian    Embassy   in   Washington. 

Miss  Margaret  Carrigan  and  Miss  Elizabeth 
Bull  have  gone  to  Carmel  to  spend  the  holidays 
with  Miss  Helen  Hooper. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Otis  and  the  Misses  Cora 
and  Fredericka  Otis  will  continue  their  travels  in 
South  America  until  the  middle  of  July,  when 
they  will  sail  for  Europe.  They  are  planning  to 
spend  several  weeks  in   Spain. 

Viscount  Philippe  de  Tristan,  Viscountess  de 
Tristan,  and  their  children  left  Monday  for  their 
home  in   Paris. 

Mrs.  A.  P.  Hotaling,  Jr.,  Miss  Jane  Hotaling, 
Miss  Frances  Stewart,  and  the  Messrs.  Richard 
and  George  Hotaling  motored  to  Lake  Tahoe  last 
week. 

Dr.  Charles  Minor  Cooper,  Mrs.  Cooper,  Mrs. 
Edwin  Goodall,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Goodall  will  re- 
turn Monday  from  a  week-end  visit  in  Monterey. 

Mr.  Elliot  Rogers  has  returned  to  his  home  in 
Santa  Barbara  after  an  extended  stay  in  this 
city. 

Mrs.  Alanson  Weeks  and  her  mother,  Mrs.  John 
T.   Harmes,   have   returned   from   Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  P.  Redding,  Miss  Katherine 
Redding,  Miss  Elise  Clark,  and  Miss  Edith  Rucker 
are  in  Monterey  for  an  indefinite  visit. 

Mrs.  Randell  Hunt  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Floride  Hunt,  spent  the  week-end  in  Woodside 
with  Mrs.  James  Cunningham  and  the  Misses 
Sara    and    Elizabeth    Cunningham. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Jones  and  the  Misses 
Marie  and  Elena  Brewer  will  move  next  week  into 
their   apartment  on   Filbert    Street. 

Miss  Sara  Collier  has  recently  been  the  guest 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winston  Churchill  at  Lake 
Tahoe. 

Mrs.  Charles  Hickox  arrived  last  week  from 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  having  been  called  by  the  death 
of  her  mother,  Mrs.  Chrystal  Harrison. 

Mrs.  William  S.  Tevis  left  Tuesday  evening  for 
Lake   Tahoe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  0.  D.  Baldwin  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Orville  Baldwin  have  returned  from  the  Yosemite 
Valley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  E.  Dean  and  Miss  Helen 
Dean  have  gone  to  Lake  Tahoe  to  spend  the 
summer  at  the  Tahoe  Tavern. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Schmieden  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edward  McCutchen  have  opened  their  bunga- 
lows on  Lake  Tahoe  for  the  season. 

Miss  Amy  Brewer  left  Monday  for  the  East 
after  an  extended  visit  with  friends  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Wright,  Miss  Helen  Wright, 
and  Miss  Augusta  Foute  are  spending  the  Fourth 
of   July    holidays    in    Monterey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Wheeler  and  their  daugh- 
ters, the  Misses  Lillias,  Olive,  and  Elizabeth,  are 
established  for  the  summer  in  their  country  home, 
The  Bend,  on  the  McCloud  River,  where  they 
will  be  joined  in  a  few  weeks  by  Mr.  Charles 
Wheeler,   Jr.,    and    Miss  Jean   Wheeler. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralston  Hamilton  have  returned 
from  Menlo  Park,  where  they  were  the  guests  of 
Mr,  and  Mrs.   William  Breeze. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Garceau  has  recently  been 
visiting  Judge  James  A.  Cooper  and  Mrs.  Cooper 
at  their  home    in    Burlingame. 

Mrs.  Carter  Pitkin  Pomeroy  has  returned  from 
Portland,  where  she  has  been  visiting  her  son-in- 
iaw  and  daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Scott 
Brooke.  Miss  Harriet  Pomeroy  did  not  accom- 
pany her  mother,  but  will  remain  a  few  weeks 
longer.  > 

Miss  Alyce  Warner  has  gone  to  Auburn  to 
visit  her  brother-in-law  and  sister,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Moulton   Warner. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Deering  are  established 
for  the  summer   in    their   bungalow   in    Los   Gatos. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emory  Winship  and  Miss  Mar- 
garet   Casey   are  among  the  visitors  in   Monterey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Newhall,  Jr.,  are  estab- 
lished in  a  flat  on   Pacific  Avenue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Egbert  Stone  and  their  daughters, 
the  Misses  Harriet,  Marian,  and  Helen  Stone, 
have  gone  to  their  country  home  on  the  Russian 
River. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Knight  has  returned  from  Hono- 
lulu, where  she  has  been  visiting  her  son-in-law 
and  daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Smart. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Bancroft  sailed  on  the 
Moana  for  the  South  Sea  Islands. 

Mrs.  E.  D.  Tenny  has  arrived  from  Honolulu 
for  a   few  weeks'   visit. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Austin  Wood  (formerly 
Miss  Romala  Bigelow)  moved  Monday  into  an 
apartment  on  Presidio  Avenue  and  Jackson  Street. 

Master  Kittle  Boyd  has  returned  from  the  East 
and  will  spend  his  vacation  with  bis  parents,  Mr, 
and  Mrs.  George  D.   Boyd,  in  San  Rafael. 

Miss  Leslie  Miller  has  returned  from  an  East- 
ern school  and  will  spend  her  vacation  with  her 
parents.    Mr.   and   Mrs.   C.   O.   G.    Miller. 

M  r.  and  M  rs.  George  M.  Pinckard  have  re- 
turned from  the  East  and  have  rented  the  home 
in    San    Rafael  of   Mrs.  Henry   Glass. 

Dr.  James  W.  Keency  and  Mrs.  Keeney  have 
gone  to  Woodside  to  remain  during  the  absence  of 
Mr.    and    Mrs.    Talbot    Walker    in    Santa    Barbara. 

The  Messrs.  Gordon  and  Lansing  Tevis  re- 
turned Monday  from  a  six  weeks'  visit  in  the 
East. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Pope,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Daniel  T.  Murphy,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Fos- 
ter Dutton  are  a  congenial  party  motoring  through 
the    chateau    district    in   France. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Blanding,  Miss  Henriette 
Blanding,  and  Mr.  Blanding's  sister.  Miss  Lena 
Blanding,  are  established  for  the  summer  in  Bel- 
vedere, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Hope  Beaver  have  gone 
to  San  Rafael  to  spend  a  month.  They  are  occu- 
pying the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  D.  Madi- 
son, who  with  their  children  will  spend  the  month 
of  July    in    Inverness. 

Mr.  ami  Mrs.  Alexander  Fraser  Douglas  and 
Mrs.  Ursula  Stone  Shean  have  gone  to  the  Santa 
Cruz    Mountains   for  a  month's  visit. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Monroe  Eyre  Pinckard  are  spend- 


ing a  few  days  in  Monterey.  Mrs.  Pinckard's 
father,  Mr.  Gardner  Williams,  of  Washington,  D. 
C.,    accompanied    them  on   their   week-end   trip. 

Miss  Florence  Braverman  has  returned  from  a 
visit  in  the  East. 

Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels,  Miss  Jolliffe,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Morris  Meyerfeld,  Mrs.  Florence  F.  Schloss, 
Mrs.  Leon  Greenebaum,  and  Mr.  Henry  Hadley, 
of  San  Francisco,  are  registered  at  the  Hotel  Cril- 
jon,    Paris. 

Mr.  James  W.  Byrne  and  his  mother,  Mrs. 
Margaret  Irvine,  have  arrived  in  New  York  en 
route  home  from  Europe  and  may  be  expected  to 
reach    home    early    this    month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  J.  Sullivan  have  returned 
from  their  wedding  trip  and  will  be  at  the  Hotel 
St.  Francis  until  their  apartment  on  Fillmore  and 
Vallejo    Streets  is  ready    for   occupancy. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Wolff  (formerly  Miss  Syd- 
ney Davis)  are  established  in  their  new  home  on 
Jackson  Street  near  Laurel. 

Mrs.  Dixwell  Davenport  will  spend  the  summer 
visiting  her  relatives  in  Maine.  During  his  wife's 
absence  Mr.  Davenport  will  reside  at  the  Hollus- 
chickie    Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leopold  Michels  have  gone  to 
Lake  Tahoe   for  a  week's  visit. 

Mrs.  A.   Gerberding,   who  has   recently   returned 
from  a  visit  in    Sonoma  County,   is  established   in 
her    home    on    Russian    Hill.      Miss    Beatrice    Ger- 
.  herding  is  visiting  friends  in  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Van  Devender  Stott  of  New 
York  is  visiting  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tirey 
L.    Ford. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Bresse,  Miss  Metha  McMahon,  and 
Miss  Marie  Louise  Tyson  left  Monday  for  Mon- 
terey for  a   few  weeks'   visit. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chauncey  Boardman,  Miss  Mary 
Eoardman,  Mr.  George  Boardman,  Miss  Dora 
Winn,  and  Miss  Ethel  McAllister  have  gone  to  the 
Kern  River  Canon,  where  they  will  camp  for  a 
month. 

Mr.  H.  M.  A.  Miller,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christian 
Miller,  and  Miss  Flora  Miller  will  spend  the  next 
two    weeks    motoring   through    Oregon. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Seymour  are  established 
for  the  summer  in  their  country  home  at  Glen 
Ellen. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dixwell  Hewitt  have  gone  to 
Monterey   to    remain    over   the    week-end, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker  and  the 
Misses  Mary  Ethel  and  Helen  Crocker  have  re- 
turned from  Europe  and  are  at  their  home  in 
Burlingame.  Mr.  William  H.  Crocker,  Jr.,  and 
Mr.  Averill  Harriman  sailed  last  week  for  Lon- 
don to  attend  the  regatta  on  the  Thames.  They 
accompanied   the   Oxford   coach    of  the   Yale  crew. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Germaine  Vincent,  Jr.,  have 
returned  from  New  Orleans,  where  they  have  been 
visiting  relatives.  They  are  residing  in  San 
Mateo  with  Mrs.  Vincent's  mother,  Mrs.  Barry 
Coleman. 

Mrs.  George  A.  Batchelder  of  Menlo  Park  and 
her  son,  Mr.  Kittredge  Batchelder,  have  gone  to 
Deer  Park  Inn  on  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mrs.  Edward  Martin  returned  Tuesday  to  her 
home  on  Broadway  after  spending  several  days 
in  Napa  County  with  her  son  and  daughter-in- 
law,    Mr.  and  Mrs.   Walter  S.   Martin. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  Sadoc  Tobin  have  returned  from  a 
motor  trip  to  /Etna  Springs. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Remi  P.  Schwerin  and  Miss  Ara- 
bella Schwerin  are  at  Hotel  del  Monte  for  an 
indefinite    stay. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ward  Barron  are  visiting  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Oscar  Cooper  at  their  ranch  in  Men- 
docino   County. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Newell  Fitch  have  re- 
turned from  their  wedding  trip  and  are  estab- 
lished  in  their  new   home,    2100    Lyon    Street. 

General  Arthur  Murray,  U.  S.  A.,  Mrs.  Murray, 
Miss  Sadie  Murray,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ord  Preston 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Captain  Herbert  Brees, 
U.  S.  A.,  left  Tuesday  for  a  visit  in  the  Yo- 
semite Valley. 

Colonel  Walter  Finley,  U.  S.  A.,  has  joined 
Mrs.  Finley  and  their  son  at  Fort  Bayard,  New 
Mexico. 

Colonel  Calvin  D.  Cowles,  U.  S.  A.,  command- 
ing the  Fifth  Infantry,  has  been  retired.  Colonel 
Cowles  is  the  father  of  Captain  Calvin  D.  Cowles, 
Jr.,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant  William  H.  Cowles,  U. 
S.  A.,  and  Lieutenant  David  F.  Cowles,  U.  S.  A. 
Through  the  retirement  of  Colonel  Cowles  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel William  T.  Mayor  has  been  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  colonel. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Robert  H.  Noble,  U.  S.  A., 
left  Thursday  for  Portland  and  Seattle.  He  will 
visit  the  militia  camps  at  American  Lake  and 
Tillamook  before  returning  borne. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Benjamin  W.  Atkinson,  U. 
S.  A.,  will  sail  October  5  for  Hawaii. 

Second  Lieutenant  George  A.  Spear,  Jr.,  TJ.  S. 
A.,  has  been  appointed  to  membership  in  the  gen- 
eral court-martial  to  meet  at  the  Presidio.  Lieu- 
tenant Spear's  engagement  to  Miss  Dorothy  Palmer 
has   recently   been   announced. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Selfridge  is  visiting  her  son-in-law 
and  daughter,  Captain  Frederick  Kellond,  U.  S. 
A.,  and  Mrs.  Kellond  at  Fort  Douglas,  Salt  Lake 
City.  Mrs.  Selfridge  went  East  to  attend  the 
graduation  of  her  twin  sons,  the  Messrs.  Samuel 
and    John    Selfridge. 

Lieutenant  Henry  T.  Burgin,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Mrs.  Burgin  (formerly  Miss  Winona  Derby)  will 
sail  August  5  for  their  future  home  in  the  Philip- 
pines. Since  their  marriage  Lieutenant  Burgin 
has  been  stationed  in  New  Orleans. 

Lieutenant  FI.  G.  Ball,  U.  S.  A.,  has  arrived  at 
the  Presidio  from  his  recent  post,  Fort  Douglas, 
Utah. 

Paymaster  Roland  Schumann,  U.  S.  N.,  Mrs. 
Schuman,  and  their  baby  are  visiting  Mrs.  Schu- 
mann's parents.  Judge  J.  J.  Sullivan  and  Mrs. 
Sullivan,  at  their  home  on  Pacific  Avenue.  They 
will  leave  shortly  for  Mare  Island. 

Ensign  Hamilton  Bryan,  U.  S.  N.,  who  re- 
cently graduated  from  Annapolis,  lias  been  as- 
signed  for  duty  to  the  U.   S,   S.   California. 

Mrs.  F.  N.   Munson  is  visiting  her  mother.  Mrs. 
Henry    Glass,    in    Berkeley,    where    she   is   awaiting 
the  arrival  of  her  husband,  Dr.  Munson,  U.  S.  N. 
*•• 

College  graduate,  young  man,  desires  posi- 
tion as  private  tutor  or  traveling  companion 
for  trip  to  Atlantic  Coast.  Correspondence 
invited.     Address  C.  J.  P.,  Argonaut  Office. 


Pears' 

Don't  simply 
"get  a  cake  of  soap." 
Get  good  soap.  Ask 
for  Pears'  and  you 
have  pure  soap. 
Then  bathing  will 
mean  more  than 
mere  cleanliness;  it 
will  be  luxury  at 
trifling  cost. 

Sales  increasing  since  1789. 


PALACE  HOTEL 

Situated  on  Market  Street 
In  the  centre  of  the  city 

Take  any  Market  Street  Car  from  the  Ferry 

Fairmont  Hotel 

The  most  beautifully  situated  of 
any  City   Hotel   in   the  World 

Take   Sacramento    Street   Cars  from   the  Ferry 

TWO  GREAT  HOTELS 

under  the  management  of  the 

Palace  Hotel  Company 


Hotel  Oakland 

Thirteenth  and  Harrison  Sts. 
OAKLAND,  CAL. 

Absolutely  fireproof.  Class  A  construction. 
Erected  at  a  cost  of  $2,000,000.  Perfect  service 
and  unsurpassed  cuisine.  Afternoon  tea  each 
week-day  from  4  until  6  o'clock.    Music. 

European  plan  only. 
Tariff  from  Sl.50  per  Under  management  of 

day  up.  VICTOR  REITER 

Electric  bus  meets  all  trains 


CASA  DEL  REY 

SANTA  CRUZ 

Boating,  Bathing,  Fishing,  Golfing,  Tennis 

New  18-hole  Golf  Course 

A  fireproof  city  hotel,  combined  with  all  the 
beauties  of  the  Seashore  and  Mountains. 
American  plan,  $5  and  $6  per  day  per  person. 
Cottage  city,  European  plan,  §1  per  day  up. 

E.  S.  deWoIfe,  Manager 


American  Plan — Summer  Rates  in  Effect 

Coronado  enjoys  the  same  delightful  climate  in 
Summer  tliat  prevails  during  the  Winter  months. 
Golf  and  Tennis  tournaments  under  auspices  of 
Corouado  Country  Club  throughout  July  and 
August.  Yacht  races,  fishing  contests,  bowling 
tournaments,  motor  picnics,  held  weekly.  Bay 
and  Surf  Bathing.  Write  for  Summer  Booklet. 
JOHN  J.  HERNAN,  Manager 
Coronado,  Cal. 

H.  F.  NORCROSS,  Agent 

334  South  Spring  Street,  Los  Angeles 


St.    Helens    Hall 

Portland,  Oregon 
Resident    and    Day    School    for   Girls 

In  charge  of  Sisters  of  St.John  Baptist  (Episcopal) 
Collegiate,  Academic  and  Elementary  Departments, 
Mmic,  Art,  Elocution.  Domestic  Art.  Domestic  Science, 
Gymnasium.       For  catalog  address— 

THE  SISTER  SUPERIOR,  Office  29 
St,  Helens  Hall 
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THE  CITY  IN  GENERAL. 

Ambassador  Dr.  Lauro  Muller  of  Brazil, 
accompanied  by  representatives  ot  the  State 
Department  at  Washington,  army  and  navy 
officials,  and  by  representatives  of  the  Bra- 
zilian government,  has  been  entertained  with 
ceremony  this  week.  During  his  stay  here  he 
selected  and  dedicated  Brazil's  site  on  the 
exposition   grounds. 


Work  on  the  Stockton  Street  tunnel  began 
Monday  with  a  big  steam  shovel  just  above 
Sutter  Street.  

Under  an  ordinance  now  effective  all  bill- 
boards in  the  city  must  not  exceed  a  height 
of  ten  feet  except  those  locations  where  the 
billboard  companies  secure  special  permission 
of  the  city  to  maintain  them. 


Six  more  policemen  have  been  suspended 
under  charges  of  graft.  This  makes  fourteen, 
so  far.  „ 

The  Italian  colony  of  North  Beach  Thurs- 
day night  banqueted  John  F.  Fugazi,  the  pio- 
neer banker  and  steamship  agent,  who  has  just 
built  a  $100,000  home  for  the  Italian  educa- 
tional, benevolent,  and  kindred  organizations 
of  that  district.  The  King  of  Italy  recently 
bestowed  the  order  of  Sts.  Maurice  and  Laza- 
rus on  the  banker  and  the  banquet  was  in 
recognition  of  this  honor,  and  of  Mr.  Fu- 
gazi's  philanthropy. 


Edward  W.  Hibbs,  general  superintendent 
of  the  United  Railroads,  died  June  30  in  his 
fifty-first  year.  Mr.  Hibbs  came  to  San  Fran- 
cisco from  long  and  responsible  service  with 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  1902  to  take  up 
the  general  superintendency  of  the  United 
Railroads,  and  he  has  served  in  that  capacity 
since.  Since  his  arrival  in  San  Francisco  Mr. 
Hibbs  had  never  been  absent  from  his  post 
more  than  a  week  at  a  time.  He  is  survived 
by  a  widow  and  daughter. 


Charged  with  having  embezzled  $7000  from 
the  estate  of  a  dead  friend  and  with  owing 
banks  and  merchants  more  than  $75,000,  John 


H.  Speck,  well-known  San  Francisco  real  es- 
tate man,  former  director  of  the  Western 
Bank,  until  recently  director  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  and  a  member  of 
the  State  Realty  Board,  is  missing. 


Both  of  the  fireboats  will  remain  in  service, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Governor  John- 
son has  vetoed  the  appropriation  of  $50,000 
for  the  state's  half  of  the  expense  of  main- 
taining the  tugs.  One  of  the  boats  will  be 
used  to  protect  the  buildings  at  the  exposition 
grounds.  

A  temporary  injunction,  restraining  the 
mayor  and  board  of  supervisors  of  the  city 
and  county  of  San  Francisco  from  enforcing 
the  water  rates  decreed  in  a  measure  which 
finally  pased  the  board  June  23,  was  granted 
by  United  States  District  Judge  William  C. 
Van  Fleet  Tuesday  to  the  Spring  Valley 
Water  Company.  Similar  orders  have  been 
made  annually,  for  several  years,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fiscal  year,  by  the  late  Judge 
J.  J.  De  Haven. 


With  a  score  of  twenty-five  wins  out  of 
thirty-one  games  played  simultaneously, 
Frank  J.  Marshall,  champion  chess  player  of 
America,  won  added  honors  Tuesday  night  at 
an   exhibition   at  the  Mechanics'   Institute. 


Mrs.  John  Hermann,  Mrs.  Roy  Williams, 
Mrs.  B.  F.  Wilhoit,  Mrs.  Christiana  Klein- 
hammer,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Levy,  Mrs.  D.  Rothchild, 
Mrs.  Charles  Bauer,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Bradley,  Mrs. 
Isidor  Jacobs,  Mrs.  M.  Regensburger,  Mrs.  E. 
McLaughlin,  Miss  A.  Drobatz,  are  members 
of  the  first  woman  jury  ever  impaneled  to 
try  a  felony  case  in  the  superior  court.  Next 
Monday  they  will  sit  in  the  trial  of  Mrs. 
Bertha  J.  Williams,  accused  of  sending  a  let- 
ter to  Nanette  Robinson,  a  nurse,  demanding 
$150  for  the  trunk  left  by  Mrs.  Robinson  in 
the  room  occupied  by  John  Jungclaus,  a  rao- 
torman,  murdered  last  February  by  Joseph 
Macia,  a  waiter,  in  a  fight  over  her.  Mrs. 
Williams  threatened  to  expose  facts  in  the 
life  of  Mrs.  Robinson  if  the  money  were  not 
forthcoming,  it  is  charged.  When  arrested 
she  demanded  a  woman  jury. 


Imperial  for 

Particular  People 

Because  it  has  demonstrated  how 
far  superior  it  is  to  the  ordinary 
cocoas  on  the  market. 

It  costs  a  little  more,  too,  and  is 
worth  it.  All-silk  costs  more  than 
near  -  silk.  WORTH  counts  in 
cocoa  as  well  as  in  silk. 

IMPERIAL  is  not  only  superior 
in  every  way,  but  being  of  unusual 
strength  it  goes  farther. 

It  also  has  a  delicious  flavor,  some- 
thing which  cocoa  usually  lacks. 

Is  it  in  your  kitchen?  It  OUGHT 
to  be. 


Sold  by  all  best  grocers. 

Yours  will  be  glad  to  order  it  if 

he  hasn't  it  in  stock. 


Press  Clippings 

Are  money-makers  for  Contractors,  Supply 

Houses,   Business  Men,  and 

Corporations. 

ALLEN'S  PRESS   CLIPPING   BUREAU 
Phone  Kearny  392.  88  First  Street 


Motor  Truck  Efficiency 


,_,_ 


•o1' 


H'l 


lies  in  the  use  of  a  perfect 
lubricating    oil,  —  an    oil    that 
eliminates  friction  and  allows  all 
the    power    of    the    engine     to    be 
rtfs     utilized. 

EROLEHE 

The  Standard  Oil  for  Motor  Cars 


accomplishes    exactly    these    results.      Hundreds   of   owners 

of  motor  trucks    tell  us  that    ZEROLENE  is  one  of  the 

main  factors  in  the  reduction  of  their  maintenance  charges. 

ZEROLENE— the  carbon-proof  oil. 
Sold  by  dealers  everywhere. 

Standard  Oil  Company 


(CALIFORNIA) 
SAN   FRANCISCO 


^■/  -'iV;   l.A^-'.- 


Hotel  St.  Francis 


Tea  served  in 
Tapestry  Room 

from 
four  to  six  o'clock 

Special  Music 
Fixed    Price 

A  Daily  Social  Event 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant   Tailors 
108-110  Sutter  St.  French  Bank  Bldg. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICES 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SO- 
CIETY (the  German  Bank),  526  California 
Street;  Mission  Branch,  corner  Mission  and 
Twenty-First  Streets;  Richmond  District  Branch, 
corner  Clement  Street  and  Seventh  Avenue; 
Haight  Street  Branch,  corner  Haight  and  Belve- 
dere Streets. — For  the  half-year  ending  June  30, 
1913,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate 
of  four  (4)  per  cent  per  annum  on  all  deposits, 
free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after  Tuesday, 
July  1,  1913.  Dividends  not  called  for  are 
added  to  the  deposit  account  and  earn  dividends 
from    July    1,    1913. 

GEORGE  TOURNY,  Manager. 

HUMBOLDT  SAVINGS  BANK,  783  Market 
Street,  near  Fourth.— For  the  half-year  ending 
June  30,  1913,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at 
"the  rate  of  four  (4)  per  cent  per  annum  on  all 
savings  deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and 
after  Tuesday,  July  1,  1913.  Dividends  not 
called  for  are  added  to  and  bear  the  same  rate 
of  interest  as  the  principal  from  July  1,  1913. 
H.   C.    KLEVESAHL,   Cashier. 


SECURITY  SAVINGS  BANK,  316  Montgomery 
Street. — For  the  half-year  ending  June  30,  1913, 
a  dividend  upon  all  deposits  at  the  rate  of  four 
(4)  per  cent  per  annum,  free  of  taxes,  will  be 
payable  on  and  after  July  1,   1913. 

S.    L.    ABBOT,    Vice-President. 


BANK  OF  ITALY,  southeast  corner  Montgomery 
and  Clay  Streets;  Market  Street  Branch,  junc- 
tion Market,  Turk,  and  Mason  Streets.— For  the 
half-year  ending  June  30,  1913,  a  dividend  has 
been  declared  at  the  rate  of  four  (4)  per  cent 
per  annum  on  all  savings  deposits,  free  of 
taxes,  payable  on  and  after  July  1,  1913.  Divi- 
dends not  called  for  are  added  to  and  bear  the 
same  rate  of  interest  as  the  principal  from  July 
1,  1913.  Money  deposited  on  or  before  July  10 
will  earn  interest  from  July  1.  1913. 
L.  SCATEN  , 
A.   PEDRINI,   Cashier. 
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Copyrieht.  1913 

By 

WelUFareo  &  Co 


Ue  Wells  Fargo  Girl 

Ot  course  she  carries  me  Travelers 
Checks  of  .Wells  Fargo  &  Company 


CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Established  I860  OF  HARTFORD 

SIXTY-THIRD  ANNUAL  STATEMENT 

Capital $1,000,000 

Total  Assets 7.735.110 

Surplus  to  Policyholders 3.266.021 

BENJAMIN  J.  SMITH 

Manager  Pacific  Department 

Alaika  Commercial  Buildins  San  Francisco 


COOK'S  TOURS 


For  the  Discriminating  Traveler 

Europe — Round  the  World 

BEST  ROUTES  BEST  SERVICE 

Railroad  and  Steamship  Tickets 


BY  ALL  LINES 


Office,  689  Market  St.,  S.  F. 

Cook's  Travelers'  Checks  good  everywhere 


NORTH 
GERMAN 
LLOYD 

Kronprinzessin  Ceeilie July  ¥ 

Kaiser  Wilhelm  derGrosse.  .July  15 

Kaiser  Wilhelm  II July  22 

Fast  Mail  Sailings. 

Friedrich  der  Grosse July  10 

George  Washington July  12 

Prinz  Friedrich  Wilhelm... July 26 

LONDON-PARIS-BREMEN 

Baltimore  -  Bremen    direct;    one 

cabin  (II);  Wednesdays. 

sailings  on  SATURDAY  for 

THE  MEDITERRANEAN 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


Bix — So  you  are  now  living  in  the  suburbs? 
Do  you  have  to  walk  to  the  train  mornings? 
Dix — No,  run. — Boston  Transcript. 

She — I  heard  about  the  elopement.  lias 
her  mother  forgiven  them?  He — I  think  not. 
I  understand  she  has  gone  to  live  with  them." 
—Puck. 

"Your  friend  Jaggs  seems  to  think  well  of 
himself."  "\"es,  and  thereby  aft'oid  a  pa- 
thetic example  of  a  hopeless  minority." — Bir- 
mingham Age-Herald. 

"He  never  seems  to  question  a  thing  his 
wife  says."  ''No,  he  never  argues  with  her." 
"I  wonder  why  ?"  "I  suspect  that  she  has  told 
him  not  to." — Houston  Post. 

Miss  Snowfiake — Does  yo'  believe  in  wish- 
bones ?  Mr.  Jackson — W'y,  it's  a  sign  ob  ex- 
ceptional luck  to  hab  a  fresh  one  in  youah 
pocket  even'  day  or  two. — Puck. 

Jill — Is  Gill  a  good  judge  of  cigars?  Bill — 
I  think  he  must  be.  He  had  two  last  night 
and  he  gave  me  one.  He  must  have  kept 
the  best  one. —  Yonkers  Statesman. 

"Brown  has  just  inherited  a  thousand  dol- 
lars from  his  uncle."  "What's  he  going  to 
do  with  it?"  "Buy  a  four-thousand-dollar 
car,   I   think." — Detroit  Free  Press. 

She — Mr.  Brown  does  not  pay  his  wife 
much  attention.  He — No ;  the  only  time  I 
ever  knew  of  his  going  out  with  her  was  once 
when  the  gas   exploded. — Pick-Me-Up. 

Hall — What  are  you  doing  now  ?  Gall — 
Oh,  I'm  making  a  house-to-house  canvass  to 
ascertain  why  people  don't  want  to  buy  a  new 
patent  clothes-wringer. — Chicago  News. 

'"Darling,"  he  cried,  "I  can  not  live  without 
you.'  "But,"  she  replied,  "my  father  is 
bankrupt."  "In  that  case,"  he  despondently 
replied,  "I  guess  I'll  go  and  shoot  myself." 
— Chicago  News. 

Tramp — Yes'm,  I  wunst  had  a  good  job 
managin'  a  hand  laundry,  but  it  failed  on  me. 
Lady — Poor  man  !  How  did  it  happen  to  fail  ? 
Tramp — She  left  an'  went  home  to  her  folks. 
— Chicago  Record-Herald. 

"My  dear,  I  see  you  are  having  some 
clothes  made  for  your  poodle."  "Yes ;  it  is 
the  latest  fad."  "Well,  I  serve  notice  right 
here  that  I  don't  button  any  dogs  down  the 
back." — Louisville    Courier-Journal. 

"You  are  getting  very  bald,  sir,"  said  the 
barber.  "You,  yourself,"  retorted  the  cus- 
tomer, "are  not  free  from  a  number  of  de- 
fects that  I  could  mention  if  I  cared  to  be- 
come   personal." — Louisville    Courier-Journal. 

Bass — I  suppose  you  think  I'm  a  fool  ? 
Cass — That's  what  troubles  me.  If  your  sup- 
position is  correct,  then  you  are  a  mind- 
reader,  and  therefore  you  can  not  be  a  fool ; 
snd  yet — well,  you  understand. — Boston  Tran- 
script. 

"These  shoes  you  sold  me  last  week  squeak 
so  that  they  keep  me  awake  nights,"  said  the 
customer,  entering  the  shoe  store.  "My  dear 
sir,"  replied  the  shoe  dealer,  reassuringly, 
"you  shouldn't  sleep  in  them." — Yonkers 
Statesman. 

"You  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  spend  the 
best  part  of  your  life  in  jail,"  said  the  kind 
old  lady  to  the  prisoner.  "Madam,"  replied 
the  convict,  "don't  blame  me  for  it.  I  assure 
you  that  I  am  here  against  my  will." — De- 
troit Free  Press. 

"Don't  you  think  peace  would  be  promoted 
it  nations  could  be  persuaded  to  talk  things 
over  deliberately  before  going  to  war?"  "Pos- 
sibly. But  sometimes  the  more  you  talk  things 
over  the  more  you  find  to  fight  about." — 
Washington  Star. 

African  Explorer  (dnmfounded) — What, 
you,  Clarence  Vere  de  Vere,  in  the  heart  of 
darkest  Africa  !  What  in  the  world  are  you 
doing  here  ?  Clarence  Vere  de  Vere — I'm 
wearing  the  necktie  Miss  Darling  gave  me 
for  Christmas.  1  promised  her  I  would,  you 
know  ! — Puck. 

"Father,"  asked  the  girl  who  was  going  to 
marry  a  poor  man,  "do  you  think  I  ought  to 
take  a  course  in  household  economics?  They 
offer  a  lovely  one  at  Briny  Moore  for  three 
hundred  dollars."  "No,"  replied  pater  grimly. 
"You  will  get  one  for  nothing  after  you  are 
married." — Judge. 
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Weak  Under  "Pressure." 

When  immediately  following  his  inauguration  Presi- 
dent Wilson  was  asked  his  intentions  with  respect  to 
the  Sundry  Civil  Appropriation  bill,  vetoed  by  President 
Taft  as  class  legislation,  he  replied  that  "any  bill  carry- 
ing a  rider"  was  "objectionable."  Mr.  Wilson  might 
with  more  emphasis  have  declared  that  any  bill  carrying 
a  rider  is  essentially  immoral.  A  rider  to  any  measure 
always  embodies  some  proposal  which  dares  not  stand 
on  its  own  legs.  It  is  always  snaked  in  or  tacked  on  to 
some  proposal  necessary  or  desirable  in  the  hope  that 
the  merit  of  the  main  proposition  will  carry  the  rider. 
In  effect  a  bill  with  a  rider  is  a  measure  which  offers 
something  very  desirable  as  a  bribe  for  something  not 
desirable. 

It  is  ten  thousand  pities  that  President  Wilson,  seeing 
the  essential  wrong  in  the  practice  of  attaching  riders 
to  appropriation  bills,  did  not  then  and  there  serve 
notice  that  he  would  approve  no  bill  thus  in  violation 
of  morality  and  propriety.  If  he  had  done  this — if  he 
had  had  the  hardihood  to  do  what  he  knew  was  right — 
he  would  have  saved  the  country  from  the  humiliation 


and  injury  inflicted  by  his  subsequent  acceptance  under 
protest  of  the  Sundry  Civil  Appropriation  bill  with  its 
offensive  and  immoral  rider.  And  he  would  have  saved 
himself  against  the  loss  of  respect  which  has  followed 
upon  a  concession  which  should  never  have  been  made. 

There  is  only  one  safe  rule  in  matters  of  this  kind, 
and  that  is  to  conform  strictly  to  fixed  and  essential 
principles.  To  falter,  to  concede,  to  yield  to  ex- 
pediences— this  is  to  sacrifice  principle  and  in  the  end 
to  fail.  It  does  not  call  for  exceptional  wisdom  to  see 
a  straight  course.  Almost  any  man  of  normal  vision 
can  distinguish  wrong  from  right.  But  it  takes  hardi- 
hood, it  takes  character  to  stand  always  firmly  for  the 
right ;  and  the  greatest  of  all  aids  to  a  man  in  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  position  is  to  stand  upon  fixed  and  known 
principles. 

In  the  immediate  instance  President  Wilson  knew  the 
principle  well  enough.  He  knew  that  any  bill  carrying 
a  rider  was  a  thing  in  contempt  of  sound  principle  in 
legislation.  He  had  the  conscience  to  see  it;  he  had 
the  wit  to  say  it.  But  when  it  came  to  action  he  had 
not  the  strength — the  moral  hardihood — to  resent 
pressure  and  to  stand  by  a  known  principle. 

The  President's  course  in  this  particular  matter  is 
bound  to  plague  him  through  his  whole  administration. 
He  can  not  now  make  any  stand  upon  principle  with- 
out incurring  the  reproach  that  he  does  not  always 
stand  upon  principle.  Observant  men  can  not  fail  to 
see  that  no  matter  what  his  professions,  if  the  pressure 
be  strong  enough  he  will  yield.  The  fact  is  exposed 
that  for  all  his  preachments  President  Wilson  is  really 
a  weak  man. 

Colonel  Irish's  Letter. 

If  all  Colonel  Irish  declares,  and  obviously  believes, 
and  sets  forth  with  his  usual  force  and  plausibility, 
accorded  with  common  knowledge,  and  if  much  of  it 
were  not  at  odds  with  common  observation,  then  there 
would  be  nothing  for  the  Argonaut  to  do  but  to  plead 
guilty  of  bearing  false  witness  against  a  superior,  kindly, 
and  gracious  race,  sent  by  Providence  to  lead  us  to 
higher  planes  of  moral  and  industrial  life.  But  the 
Colonel  has,  we  are  constrained  to  believe,  observed  the 
Japanese  in  California  with  a  biased  eye;  and  he  has 
apparently  read  the  Argonaut's  article  with  more  atten- 
tion to  his  own  preconceptions  than  to  its  assertions. 
With  all  due  respect  to  the  Colonel,  we  must  maintain 
that  in  its  remarks  to  "Eastern  readers"  the  Argonaut 
has  given,  not  "the  point  of  view  of  European  aliens 
among  us,  the  followers  of  Tveitmoe,"  but  rather  the 
point  of  view  of  multitudes  of  Americans  who  have 
carefully  observed  the  facts  and  earnestly  thought  upon 
them. 

Much  may  be  said  for  Colonel  Irish's  general  habits  of 
observation  and  for  his  opinions,  but  in  this  instance  we 
prefer  the  testimony  of  our  own  eyes  and  ears  to  the 
judgments  of  a  mind  plainly  obsessed  by  sympathy  and 
so  little  discriminating  as  to  confound  all  who  hold 
other  views  with  "European  aliens"  and  sympathizers 
with  anarchy  and  its  champions.  Very  distinctly 
Colonel  Irish  discredits  himself  as  an  impartial  judge 
and  takes  his  place  as  a  special  pleader  when  he  seeks 
to  promote  his  case  by  the  not  scrupulously  nice  method 
of  discrediting  all  who  happen  not  to  agree  with  him. 
The  Colonel's  friendly  familiarity  with  the  Argonaut 
through  a  "third  of  a  century"  should  have  informed 
him  that  it  at  least  is  no  "European  alien"  and  that  it  is 
no  "follower  of  Tveitmoe." 

If  Colonel  Irish  had  read  with  attention  the  article 
which  he  criticizes  he  would  have  noted  its  assertion 
that  there  are  two  widely  separated  and  little  sympa- 
thetic phases  of  the  Japanese  issue  as  it  presents  itself 
practically  here  in  California.  One  reflects  the  jeal 
ousies  of  trade  unionism — and  is  made  up  largely  of 
"followers  of  Tveitmoe'' — and  the  sordid  calculations  of 
"reform"  politics.  The  other  represents  the  observation 
and  the  judgment  of  large  numbers  of  intelligent  people 


neither  alien  in  character  nor  in  sympathy  with  move- 
ments of  social  disturbance.  The  Argonaut  undertook 
to  present  the  views  of  this  latter  element  and  carefully 
discriminated  its  statements  with  respect  to  this  pur- 
pose. If  Colonel  Irish  had  been  equally  careful  and  as 
considerate  he  would  in  criticizing  the  Argonaut's 
article  have  dealt  with  its  statements;  he  would  not 
have  sought  to  confuse  the  issue  by  jumbling  together 
unrelated  and  non-essential  matters. 

The  issue  as  it  presses  upon  public  attention  and  as 
it  was  presented  in  these  columns  "for  Eastern  readers" 
is  not  the  narrow  one  of  the  Japanese  "in  their  position 
as  farmers  and  farm  laborers,"  as  Colonel  Irish  has  it. 
Rather  the  question  relates  to  the  Japanese  regarded  as 
"neighbors  and  fellow-citizens."  It  is  quite  true  and  it 
was  so  stated  in  the  Argonaut's  article  that  the  land- 
owning element  welcomes  the  Japanese  as  laborers  in 
default  of  any  other  supply.  But  this  is  far  from  sup- 
porting the  colonel's  claim  for  the  little  brown  men  of 
an  exceptional  integrity,  an  exceptional  faithfulness  to 
contracts,  and  of  pretty  much  all  the  virtues  and  graces, 
including  the  character  of  exemplar  in  our  schools  for 
the  benefit  of  the  rising  generation. 

Xow  the  Argonaut's  observation  differs  from  that  of 
the  Colonel  at  many  points,  these  among  them :  It  has 
not  found  Japanese  laborers  as  a  class  "regardful  of  the 
employer's  interest  and  welfare."  It  has  found  them 
oftentimes  undependable,  very  frequently  dishonest,  and 
nearly  always  whimsical,  subject  to  fits  of  childish 
resentment  against  ordinary  and  necessary  discipline. 
It  has  not  found  any  public  or  other  school  in  which 
there  is  a  demand  for  Japanese  to  serve  as  patterns 
for  the  imitation  of  American  children.  It  has  on  the 
other  hand  found  universal  resentment  on  the  part  of 
white  parents  when  Japanese  have  been  brought  in 
school  or  elsewhere  into  intimate  association  with  their 
children.  It  has  found  that  there  is  a  general,  in- 
stinctive aversion  to  immediate  association  with  Jap- 
anese in  street-cars  and  elsewhere.  The  editor  of  the 
Argonaut  rides  daily  in  street-cars  much  used  by  Jap- 
anese. He  has  observed  carefully  and  he  has  yet  to 
see  a  white  man,  white  woman,  or  white  child  sit  down 
by  a  Japanese  when  there  has  been  any  other  vacant 
seat.  Obviously  Colonel  Irish  is  himself  without  the 
kind  of  sensibility  illustrated  in  this  connection,  but 
that  circumstance  does  not  alter  the  general  fact 
that  white  people  as  a  rule  and  as  manifested  in 
the  everyday  life  of  San  Francisco  have  a  fixed  aver- 
sion to  physical  contact  with  the  Japanese.  The  Argo- 
naut knows  from  immediate  personal  observation  that 
a  house  once  occupied  by  Japanese  is  not  easily  sold 
or  rented  to  white  people.  It  has  the  best  reason  for 
knowing  that  property  values  sharply  decline  in  any 
district  "invaded"  by  Japanese.  If  Colonel  Irish  really 
wishes  enlightenment  upon  this  point  let  him  make  in- 
quiry of  any  real  estate  broker  in  San  Francisco. 

Now  as  to  George  Shima:  We  are  glad  to  believe 
everything  Colonel  Irish  says  of  this  man  and  his 
family.  And  we  will  go  furtljsr  to  concede — this  from 
personal  observation — that  he  is  the  one  man  in  Berke- 
ley able  to  wear  a  high  hat  with  dignity.  Nevertheless 
we  do  know  that  there  was  the  very  divil  of  a  neigh- 
borhood agitation  when  Shima  bought  his  house  at 
Berkeley.  Shortly  thereafter  the  editor  of  the  Argo- 
naut was  one  of  a  company  of  gentlemen  entertained 
by  a  Berkeley  resident.  The  Shima  purchase  was  under 
discussion,  several  of  those  present  being  immediate 
neighbors,  and  resentment  against  the  man  who  sold  the 
property  to  Shima  was  positive  and  emphatic.  Colonel 
Irish  knows  people  who  "lived  in  the  neighborhood" 
and  were  "pleased"  when  Shima  came.  The  Argonaut 
knows  people  in  the  neighborhood  who  had  a  very  dif- 
ferent feeling  about  it. 

Colonel  Irish  makes  much  of  the  economic  aspect  of 
the  matter,  but  the  article  which  he  revi 
at  all  with  this  subject.     Let  it  be  adnii' 
more  workers  you  establish  on  the  land  tin 
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and  the  more  potatoes.  But  it  is  not  a  matter  of  prunes 
and  potatoes.  In  its-  larger  aspects— the  only  aspect 
which  the  Argonaut  thought  it  worth  while  to  discuss 
for  the  information  of  "Eastern  readers" — it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  race — whether  or  not  we  shall  permit  the  estab- 
lishment in  California  of  communities  insolubly  alien, 
unassimilating  and  unassimilable,  impervious  through 
differences  of  blood  and  traditions  to  our  ideas  and 
standards  and  without  any  mental  or  moral  propensity 
for   responsibility  under   them. 

We  have  the  highest  respect  for  Colonel  Irish  on 
many  accounts.  But  in  the  immediate  instance  he  ap- 
pears plainly  biased,  curiously  misinformed.  When  a 
man  ordinarily  so  clear  in  his  mental  processes  throws 
an  issue  into  confusion,  when  a  man  ordinarily  so  fair 
and  courteous  descends  to  denunciation  of  those  who 
hold  views  opposed  to  his  own.  no  further  evidence  is 
needed  that  it  is  a  case  where  partiality  and  emotional- 
ism have  overborne  natural  and  habitual  tendencies. 


The  New  Balkan  War. 

The  Balkan  war  has  now  entered  upon  its  second 
stage,  and  it  seems  likely  to  be  more  dangerous  than 
the  first.  The  Bulgarians,  Greeks,  and  Servians  have 
been  fighting  among  themselves  for  two  weeks,  and 
that  the  fighting  is  no  mere  skirmishing  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  losses  are  estimated  already  at  over 
50,000  men.  The  war  against  the  Turks  was  deadly 
enough  in  all  conscience  and  marked  by  a  ferocity  almost 
without  parallel  among  religious  struggles.  The  new 
clash  of  Christian  against  Christian,  Slav  against  Slav, 
is  likely  to  be  fiercer  still,  and  must  be  the  cause  of  in- 
finite satisfaction  to  the  unspeakable  Turk.  The  Mo- 
hammedan faith  doubtless  has  its  demerits,  but  at  least 
it  keeps  the  peace  among  its  followers,  and  in  this 
respect  it  puts  Christianity  to  shame. 

The  cause  of  the  new  war  is  to  be  found  in  the 
agreement  among  the  Christian  allies  as  to  the  division 
of  the  lands  that  they  expected  to  take  from  Turkey 
and  that  they  now  have  actually  taken.  The  agree- 
ment was  made  before  the  war  against  Turkey  was  be- 
gun, and  naturally  it  made  no  allowance  for  European 
interference.  By  the  terms  of  this  agreement  Servia 
and  Montenegro  were  to  be  allotted  the  northern  part 
of  Albania  and  Greece  was  to  receive  southern  Albania. 
But  no  sooner  was  the  war  over  than  the  powers  inter- 
vened. For  reasons  of  their  own  they  decided  that 
Albania  must  be  an  independent  state  and  that  Servia, 
Greece,  and  Montenegro  must  seek  for  compensation 
elsewhere.  Now  Bulgaria  had  no  particular  cause  to 
resent  this  intervention,  seeing  that  it  left  her  own 
share  of  the  plunder  practically  untouched,  but  the 
other  states,  thus  left  out  in  the  cold,  were  naturally 
quick  to  demand  the  abrogation  of  the  old  agreement 
and  a  repartition  of  the  loot.  It  was  equally  natural 
ihat  Bulgaria  should  object  to  any  disturbance  of  an 
arrangement  that  left  her  in  possession  of  practically 
all  she  wanted.  Hence  the  attack  upon  her  by  her  former 
allies.  The  good  offices  of  Russia  have  been  rejected, 
and  so  there  is  nothing  left  for  the  powers  but  to  keep 
the  ring  and  to  pray  that  they  be  not  led  into  the 
temptation  to  pick  and  steal,  a. prayer  that  has  usually 
been  left  unanswered  in  the  past. 

That  the  Balkan  states  should  mutually  exterminate 
each  other  would  not  be  a  matter  of  very  grave  import, 
but  that  the  fire  should  spread  beyond  their  confines 
might  result  in  almost  anything.  Already  there  are 
reports  that  Turkey  intends  to  take  advantage  of  a 
situation  so  favorable  to  herself  and  to  recover  her  lost 
property.  If  her  old  enemies  are  now  to  kill  each  other 
to  the  tune  of  a  daily  average  of  four  or  five  thousand 
men  it  is  evident  that  she  need  not  wait  very  long,  but 
what  Europe  would  have  to  say  to  the  return  of  the 
Turk  is  a  matter  for  interesting  speculation. 

( If  course  everything  is  speculation  except   the  su- 
preme fact  that  Bulgarians.  Servians,  and  Greeks,  who 
ilder  to  shoulder  before  Adrianople  and  else- 
where, are  now  hating  each  other  for  the  love  of  God 
and   killing  each   other  as   fast   as   circumstances   will 
permit.     The  war  against  Turkey  cost  Bulgaria  alone 
half  a  million  dollars  a  day.    It  cost  the  allies  four 
limes  their  annual  income.    For  years  to  come  these  na- 
i  ic  his  must  stagger  under  a  load  of  debt,  while  the  load  of 
misery  and  bereavement  is  awful  and  incalculable.    For 
'.heir  st  tiggle  against  the  Turk,  a  struggle  largely  of 
sentiment,  they  deserved  and  received  a  certain  amount 
in  lathy.     But  what  is  to  be  said  of  their  present 
?g>e  against  each  other  in  defiance  of  all  sentiment, 
foi    ends  that  are  frankly  acquisitive  and  sordid? 
it  is  to  be  said  for  the  human  intelligence  that 
:^lic-,e  that  a  strip  of  Albania,  even  though   Al- 


bania were  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  which  it  certainly 
is  not,  is  worth  such  atrocious  suffering,  such  moral 
and  material  ruin.  t 

Hypocrisy  in  Administration. 

Xobody  who  has  observed  the  operations  of  govern- 
ment under  the  party  system — and  the  party  system  is 
the  only  system  possible  with  us — blames  the  Wilson 
administration  for  wishing  to  get  Republicans  out  of 
the  offices  and  to  put  Democrats  into  them.  It  is 
natural  that  those  responsible  for  the  working  of  the 
government  should  wish  to  get  the  administrative 
organization  into  sympathy  with  their  aims  and  pur- 
poses. Then  there  is  the  multitude  of  faithful  party 
adherents  who  have  borne  the  brunt  of  battle  in  victory 
and  in  defeat  and  who  clamor  for  recognition.  Take 
the  case  of  the  San  Francisco  postoffice,  for  example: 
It  is  no  great  thing,  regarded  intrinsically,  but  it  is  a 
tremendously  big  thing  when  considered  in  its  relation 
to  political  feeling.  Democrats  in  San  Francisco  who 
fought  the  fight  and  won  the  victor)'  would  like  to  see 
a  man  of  their  own  faith  in  the  postoffice.  They  resent 
the  fact  that  a  political  enemy  continues  to  hold  so  im- 
portant a  post  of  official  authority.  Having  won  the 
presidential  office,  they  want  all  the  other  offices,  not  so 
much  for  the  emoluments — though  this  phase  of  the 
matter  counts  for  something — as  for  what  office,  re- 
garded as  a  symbol  of  political  authority,  stands  for. 

If  when  he  entered  upon  the  presidency  Mr.  Wilson 
had  said  frankly  that  the  policy  of  his  administration 
would  be  to  reorganize  the  public  service  by  creating 
vacancies  wherever  possible  and  filling  them  with 
Democratic  partisans,  we  believe  he  would  have  made 
a  hit  with  the  country.  A  few  sentimentalists  would 
have  resented  it,  but  the  great  mass  of  politically  and 
morally  healthy  people  would  have  approved.  There  is 
that  in  most  men  and  women  which  appreciates  the 
thing  that  accords  with  human  nature  and  warmth  of 
blood.  A  purpose  frankly  avowed  almost  automatically 
wins  support. 

What  gives  offense  in  the  course  of  the  administra- 
tion towards  Republican  office-holders  is  not  that  the 
latter  are  being  put  out  for  partisan  reasons,  but  that 
there  is  an  effort  to  disguise  the  facts  b)'  a  sugar-coating 
of  pretense.  Mr.  Fisk,  for  example,  is  asked  to  resign 
on  the  score  of  "incompetency" — this  in  face  of  the 
fact  that  he  has  held  the  office  for  a  long  term  of  years 
and  has  made  a  record  for  exceptional  efficiency.  The 
charge  of  incompetency  is  obviously  and  ridiculously 
trumped  up.  It  deceives  nobody.  It  indicates  only 
this :  that  the  administration  is  undertaking  to  do  under 
pretense  what  it  is  ashamed  to  do  openly  and  above- 
board.  It  wants  the  office  for  a  Democrat — that  is  plain 
enough.  But  it  is  not  sufficiently  straightforward  to 
proceed  in  the  open  and  upon  a  frank  avowal  of  its 
reasons. 

Here,  we  repeat,  is  the  chief  offense.  It  is  an  offense 
common  to  all  parties,  especially  to  parties  which  in 
preelection  campaigns  bear  down  with  a  melodramatic 
emphasis  upon  the  pedal  of  a  sanctimonious  morality. 
Somehow,  so  weak  is  the  moral  spine  of  the  average 
reformer,  that  it  seems  to  him  more  right  to  do  a  natural 
thing  under  fraudulent  professions  than  to  do  it  straight 
from  the  shoulder.  It  seems,  for  example,  to  Post- 
master-General Burleson  less  a  violation  of  propriety 
and  morality  to  falsely  charge  Postmaster  Fisk  as  an 
incompetent  than  to  dismiss  him  with  a  straight  avowal 
that  he  wants  the  job  for  a  Democrat. 

We  see  conspicuously  exhibited  a  similar  aberration 
of  mind  in  the  case  of  the  administration  at  Sacra- 
mento. Governor  Johnson  has  used  the  powers  of  his 
office  in  a  thousand  arbitrary  ways  to  the  end  of  build- 
ing up  a  personal  machine.  He  has,  under  the  con- 
fidence and  sufferance  of  the  people  who  have  trusted 
him,  recast  the  fundamental  law  of  the  state.  He  has 
filled  the  state  offices  large  and  small  with  his  partisans 
and  helpers.  He  has  even  created  a  multitude  of  new 
and  unnecessary  offices  to  be  used  to  the  further 
advantage  of  his  scheme  of  personal  politics.  He  has 
done  these  things,  not  with  an  honorable  openness  and 
directness,  but  under  hypocritical  professions.  Loudly 
exploiting  himself  as  the  champion  of  purity,  loudly  de- 
claring his  devotion  to  the  principles  of  simplicity  and 
honesty  in  administration,  he  has  belied  and  be- 
trayed every  principle  to  which  he  professed  devotion. 
He  has  done  the  things  he  said  he  would  not  do.  He 
has  not  done  the  things  he  said  he  would  do. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  this  sort  of  thing  tends  to 
moral  confusion,  and  through  decline  of  public  con- 
fidence in  anybody  or  anything,  to  the  breakdown 
of  that   patriotic   faith   which   has  carried   us  through 


so  many  crises.  Of  all  the  influences  tending  to 
loss  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  public,  the 
most  grievous,  we  think,  is  this  habit  on  the  part 
of  those  who  present  themselves  as  moral  cham- 
pions in  the  political  sphere  to  break  faith  and  to 
do  by  underhand  and  fraudulent  means  things  which 
would  have  offended  nobody  if  done  in  the  open. 
Every  man  of  political  observation  knows  that  after  a 
partisan  fight  the  winning  side  expects  the  rewards  of 
victory.  Its  champions  demand  concrete  evidences  of 
their  triumph.  They  want  the  offices,  not  so  much  for 
what  is  in  them  in  a  financial  sense  as  for  the  fact  that 
possession  stands  for  success  and  authority.  And  they 
will  have  the  offices.  Cleveland,  strong  man  as  he  was, 
tried  to  stand  against  the  storm,  but  could  not  do  it. 
Wilson  is  helpless  in  the  presence  of  demands,  per- 
suasions, and  threats.  He  has  yielded,  as  every  wise 
man  knew  that  he  must.  Now,  having  yielded,  he 
ought  to  be  honest  enough  to  proceed  by  the  straight- 
forward method.  He  ought  to  throw  over  pretense. 
Any  other  course  is  rank  dishonesty,  and  it  deceives 
nobody.  , 

Sex  Hygiene  in  the  Schools. 

Every  now  and  then  comes  a  gratifying  and  unex- 
pected flash  of  intelligence  from  the  educational  au- 
thorities of  the  country.  Among  the  latest  expressions 
of  a  conservative  common  sense  is  the  veto  placed  by 
the  Chicago  board  of  education  on  the  course  in  sex 
hygiene  outlined  by  Mrs.  Ella  Flagg  Young.  The 
board  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  refuses  to 
sanction  or  to  touch  such  an  explosive  as  this.  It  says 
in  effect  that  while  there  are  certain  things  that  chil- 
dren ought  to  learn  it  is  far  better  that  they  should 
go  wholly  untaught  than  that  the  instruction  should  be 
given  to  them  outside  the  family  circle.  There  are 
some  kinds  of  knowledge  that  become  poisonous  when 
administered  by  the  wrong  hands,  and  sex  hygiene  is 
among  them. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  this  new  mischief  can  be 
advocated  by  any  one  with  a  practical,  as  opposed  to  a 
theoretical,  knowledge  of  children,  or  by  any  one  who 
is  aware  of  the  school-class  consciousness  that  always 
tends  to  descend  to  the  level  of  its  lower  units.  A 
proper  sex  hygiene  can  not  be  taught  as  arithmetic  or 
geography  are  taught.  It  does  not  consist  in  the  im- 
parting of  facts.  It  can  not  be  written  dowTi  in  books, 
or  even  talked  about  in  a  formal  and  definite  way.  Sex 
hygiene  is  a  matter  more  of  moral  than  of  intellectual 
consciousness.  It  comes  only  from  the  ceaseless  vigi- 
lance of  parents,  from  the  constant  inculcation  of  self- 
restraint,  and  from  those  wise  "words  in  season"  that 
can  never  find  a  place  in  a  school  curriculum.  No  one 
who  can  look  back  upon  his  own  boyhood  days  and  so 
imagine  the  effect  of  a  class  lesson  on  sex  hygiene,  no 
one  who  has  any  recollection  of  the  school-class  con- 
sciousness on  such  matters,  could  fail  to  look  upon  an 
experiment  of  this  kind  with  consternation.  If  any 
educational  effort  of  this  sort  is  to  be  made — and  it 
ought  to  be  made,  and  it  is  being  made — it  should  not 
be  directed  toward  the  children,  but  toward  the  parents. 
That  parents  are  gravely  remiss  is  true  enough,  but  this 
is  an  evil  that  can  not  be  remedied  by  adding  a  new 
subject  to  the  school  curriculum.  Sex  hygiene  can 
properly  be  taught  only  by  parents  and  guardians.  In 
the  hands  of  others  it  is  a  virulent  poison.  It  is  far 
better  that  it  should  be  untaught  than  taught  wrongly. 


A  Last  Word  from  Fresno. 
The  Fresno  Republican  makes  an  amusing  rejoinder 
to  the  contention  of  the  Argonaut  that  a  minimum  wage 
for  women  must  result  in  an  increase  of  unemployment 
and  a  consequent  extension  of  vice.     But  perhaps  the 
word  rejoinder  is  not  exactly  the  right  one.     Actually 
it  is  not  a  rejoinder  at  all.     The  Republican  does  no 
more   than   feebly  repeat   its   first   contention  that  the 
minimum  wage  will  not  lead  to  unemployment  and  that 
it    will    not   lead    to    vice,   but   since    its    intermediate 
articles  expressly   admit  over  and   over  again   that   it 
will  lead  to  both  these  evils  and  that  in  some  mysterious 
way  it  is  good  that  it  should  do  so  we  may  charitably 
assume  that  this  tangle  of  contradictions  is  due  ' 
to  a  hopelessly  bad  cause  than  to  mental  obliquity.    For 
example,  in  its  issue  of  June  28  the  Re  publican,  speak- 
ing of  the  girls  who  are  not  worth  a  minimum  wage, 
says:     "They  must  be   supported  at   least   partly 
and  wholly  then  from  the  only  remaining 
or  charity."     Since  this  was  the  precise  contention  of 
the  Argonaut,  no  more  and  no  less,  it  is  hard  to  see 
why    the   Republican    felt     it    necessary    to    inter 
Probably  it  regrets  having  done  so. 
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But  the  amusing  part  of  the  reply  is  the  admission 
hat  "none  of  the  Republican's  arguments  were  original, 
mt  all  were  borrowed  bodily  from  the  leading  economists 
ind  humanitarians  who  have  studied  the  question."  We 
hought  as  much,  but  were  too  polite  to  say  so.  The 
'arguments"  did  indeed  bear  all  the  earmarks  of  the 
:allow  effusions  of  those  ignorant  alike  of  history  and 
economics  and  who  endeavor  by  a  certain  shrill  en- 
husiasm  to  compensate  for  a  lack  of  reasoning  powers. 
Die  air  is  full  of  them.  They  are  written  for  the  most 
jart  by  conceited  quackery  for  the  mentally  childish. 
rhey  weave  a  tissue  of  infantile  debate  around  the 
'acts  of  life  that  they  conceal  or  suppress.  There  are 
>f  course  exceptions,  but  nine  out  of  ten  of  them  are 
nere  special  pleas  to  hysteria.  If  the  Republican  will 
low  put  all  this  rubbish  on  one  side  and  not  only  face 
he  facts,  but  think  about  them,  it  may  be  able  to  avoid 
lisasters  from  which  its  own  unadulterated  intelligence 
s  amply  sufficient  to  save  it.  In  the  meantime  we  shall 
)reserve  the  Republican's  articles  as  incontrovertible 
evidence  that  the  minimum  wage  agitation  is  the  most 
sfifective — because  so  innocently  unconscious — among 
ill  the  adjuncts  of  the  white  slave  trade. 


The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Law. 

We  may  reasonably  wonder  if  the  President  was 
i ware  of  the  jail  record  of  the  man  whom  he  placed 
n  his  Cabinet  as 'Secretary  of  Labor.  It  seems  that 
Mr.  William  B.  Wilson  was  arrested  in  1894  on  a 
marge  of  unlawful  assembly  and  conspiracy  in  con- 
lection  with  a  strike  organized  by  the  United  Mine 
vVorkers  of  America.  The  case  against  him  seems  to 
lave  been  smothered  by  one  of  those  stealthy  proceed- 
ngs  so  disgracefully  common  to  the  criminal  law, 
since  the  state  attorney  announced  that  the  warrant 
,vas  "missing"  and  the  matter  was  therefore  dismissed, 
rhis  was  the  second  time  that  Mr.  Wilson  had  been 
n  trouble.  In  the  early  part  of  the  same  year  he  was 
:harged  with  contempt  of  court  in  disobeying  certain 
njunctions,  and  this  time  he  escaped  through  lack  of 
egal  proof  as  to  certain  dates,  although  the  judge  re- 
narked  that  his  conduct  was  "very  reprehensible." 
Fhese  facts  are  hardly  open  to  dispute,  since  Mr.  Wil- 
son himself  has  issued  a  statement  admitting  that  they 
ire  facts.  Neither  does  he  attempt  an  explanation  or 
i  defense  except  the  usual  demagogic  plea  that  he  was 
ighting  against  "big  business,"  and  that  some  one  had 
>een  paid  $300  in  order  to  kidnap  him. 

The  President  made  a  grave  mistake  in  the  appoint- 
nent  to  his  Cabinet  of  a  rabid  labor  agitator,  but  its 
'ravity  is  increased  by  these  unpleasant  revelations, 
Hie  dignity  of  the  Cabinet  is  not  enhanced  by  the 
presence  of  a  man  doubly  charged  with  law-breaking 
ind  law  defiance,  and  who  is  still  as  fanatical  a  partisan 
is  when  a  court  of  justice  placed  on  his  shoulders  the 
responsibility  for  lawlessness.  There  are  a  hundred 
nen  in  the  country  who  could  have  been  placed  at  the 
bead  of  the  new  Department  of  Labor  and  who  could 
have  brought  to  that  office  not  only  an  untarnished 
reputation,  but  also  experience,  capacity,  and  impar- 
:iality.  Why,  then,  did  the  President  choose  a  man  so 
seriously  smirched  as  a  law-breaker  and  one  whose  sym- 
pathies are  so  violently  enlisted  on  behalf  of  a  minority 
}f  labor  whose  activities  are  always  anti-national  and 
uften  criminal?  The  Department  of  Labor  was  not  in- 
tended to  be  a  department  of  labor  unionism. 

The  incident  is  peculiarly  unfortunate,  coming  as  it 
loes  at  a  time  when  labor  unionism  stands  arraigned 
for  sympathy  with  crime.  How  is  it  possible  to  make 
headway  against  the  present  campaign  of  outrage  and 
violence  while  the  President  of  the  United  States  ad- 
mits the  implication  that  lawlessness  is  no  bar  to  Cabi- 
net honors?  How  is  it  possible  to  scotch  such  creatures 
is  Tveitmoe  and  Clancy  and  McCarthy  so  long  as  they 
and  their  kind  are  able  to  hoist  their  friends  into  the 
Cabinet  ?  And  it  may  be  asked  further  how  it  is  pos- 
sible to  combat  such  iniquities  as  the  legal  exemption 
of  labor  unions  from  the  criminal  law  while  those  who 
themselves  have  been  charged  with  violating  the  crimi- 
nal law  and  who  have  been  reprimanded  by  the  bench 
for  so  doing  are  beckoned  to  the  right  hand  of  the 
President  as  his  special  advisers  and  counselors? 


order  was  wholly  apart  from  the  rights  or  wrongs  of 
the  report  itself.  It  merely  asserted  the  fact  that  the 
McReynolds-McNab  incident  lay  outside  and  apart  from 
the  sphere  of  the  grand  jury  and  that  the  dragging  of 
it  into  an  official  report  was  gratuitous  and  impertinent. 
None  the  less  it  is  of  interest  that  a  body  of  intelligent 
and  responsible  citizens  familiar  with  all  the  facts  were 
not  only  willing  but  eager  to  speak  in  emphatic  con- 
demnation of  the  course  of  the  Attorney-General's 
office.  Properly  these  strictures  were  eliminated  from  a 
report  in  which  they  were  improperly  placed,  but  they 
are  not  less  of  value  as  related  to  public  information 
and  opinion  on  this  account. 

Editorial  Notes. 
A  St.  Louis  professor  who  is  airing  his  views  in  the 
summer  school  of  the  Oregon  State  University  at  Eu- 
gene declares  that  there  is  coming  very  soon  a  state 
of  society  in  which  woman  will  select  the  man  instead 
of  man  the  woman,  in  the  matter  of  matrimony.  Edu- 
cation, with  the  expanding  life  of  womanhood,  declares 
Professor  Mangold,  is  making  woman  more  independent 
and  readjusting  her  relationship  to  society.  All  this  is 
very  fine  and,  regarded  as  a  theory,  only  a  little  less 
noteworthy  than  Gertrude  Atherton's  plan  to  eliminate 
sentiment  altogether  from  the  scheme  of  life.  None 
the  less  we  suspect  that  things  will  go  on  in  pretty 
much  the  same  old  way.  Fashions  indeed  change — 
fashions  in  sentiment,  in  superficial  practice,  precisely 
like  fashions  in  haberdashery — but  human  nature  is  the 
same  thing  throughout  the  generations.  We  suspect 
that  so  long  as  men  continue  to  be  physically  stronger, 
and  let  us  say  mentally  as  strong,  as  women  matri- 
monial practice  will  suffer  no  radical  change.  When 
Professor  Mangold  or  Mrs.  Atherton  shall  find  a  race 
m  which  the  women  are  physically  and  mentally 
stronger  than  the  men,  then  their  theories  may  work 
out.     But  not  till  then. 


Newspapers  throughout  the  country  exhibit  a  com- 
mendable common  sense  in  treating  as  negligible  the 
"exposures"  of  a  confessed  blackmailer  who  under  the 
name  of  Lamar  appeared  last  week  before  a  congres- 
sional investigating  committee.  The  declarations  of  a 
confessed  scoundrel  who  admits  that  the  name  he  bears 
is  a  false  one  and  who  declines  to  give  his  true  name 
merits  small  attention  and  no  credence  at  all.  The  sur- 
prising thing  is  that  a  figure  so  sinister  should  have 
been  given  opportunity  to  testify  before  the  committee. 


The  Examiner  is  busy  these  days  in  support  of  an 
interesting  theory  that  San  Francisco  may  put  forth  a 
new  and  colossal  issue  of  bonds  for  the  creation  of  a 
municipal  street-car  system  without  adding  to  the  bur- 
den of  the  taxpayer.  Indeed,  if  one  could  get  his  mind 
into  adjustment  with  the  Examiner's  method  of  calcu- 
lations, the  municipality  has  only  to  go  deeper  into  debt 
to  make  itself  rich  and  prosperous.  The  principle  is 
not  wholly  new,  having  been  exploited  in  its  complete- 
ness nearly  half  a  century  ago  by  one  Micawber  of 
gracious  memory.  It  scarcely  needs  to  be  said  that  in 
this  campaign  the  Examiner  is  both  ridiculous  and  dis- 
honest. Any  system  of  street-cars  which  San  Fran- 
cisco can  build  between  now  and  1915  must — and  the 
Examiner  knows  it — in  the  nature  of  things  be  piti- 
fully inadequate  to  the  service  of  the  exposition.  The 
work  would  have  to  be  done  under  forced  orders,  which 
would  practically  double  its  legitimate  cost.  There 
would  be  haste,  waste,  and  graft  at  every  turn.  Then 
in  the  end  there  would  have  to  be  an  arrangement  with 
the  owners  of  the  present  street-car  service  to  do  the 
work.  For  its  investment  the  city  would  have  an  in- 
adequate, overcapitalized,  and  useless  system.  The 
business  sense  of  the  situation,  the  common  sense  of  the 
situation,  the  plain  honesty  of  the  situation,  demand 
that  an  adjustment  be  made  now  under  which  the  exist- 
ing system  shall  be  made  to  serve  the  exposition. 


Judge  Van  Fleet  and  the  Grand  Jury. 

The  function  of  the  United  States  Grand  Jury  is  not 
that  of  a  miscellaneous  censorship.  Its  obligations  are 
specific,  and  they  do  not  include  guardianship  of  the 
proprieties  and  moralities  of  Department  practice  at 
Washington.  Therefore  Judge  Van  Fleet  was  right  to 
eliminate  the  "roast"  of  the  Attorney-General  in  the 
jury  report  submitted  on  Tuesday.     Judge  Van  Fleet's 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Letter  from  Colonel  Irish. 

Oakland,  July  7,  1913. 

Editor  Argonaut  :  I  have  read  the  Argonaut  for  a  third 
of  a  century,  and  desire  to  continue  reading  it  for  another 
third.  When  traveling  if  I  see  a  man  reading  the  Argonaut 
I  have  found  it  safe  to  assume  that  he  is  a  gentleman. 

In  this  frame  of  mind  I  ask  the  right  to  traverse  the  state- 
ments in  your  article  on  the  Japanese,  "For  Eastern  Readers," 
which  appeared  in  a  recent  issue. 

Every  subject  has  more  than  one  point  of  view.  You  have 
given  that  of  the  European  aliens  amongst  us,  the  followers 
of  Tveitmoe.  president  of  the  anti-Japanese  league,  while  I 
am  able  to  give  the  views  of  our  horticulturists,  expressed  by 
.inanimous  vote  of  their  state  association,   and   of  numerous 


commercial,  agricultural,  and  social  organizations  all  over  the 
state. 

The  present  storm  centre  over  our  Japanese  is  in  relation  to 
Lheir  position  as  farmers  and  farm  laborers.  Japanese  farm 
labor  in  California  gets  the  highest  wages  paid  in  the  United 
Slates  to  such  labor,  and  in  return  renders  the  best  day's  work. 
It  is  skillful,  intelligent,  clean,  sober,  and  regardful  of  the 
employer's  interest  and  welfare,  which  of  course  is  offensive 
to  Mr.  Tveitmoe.  Japanese  farm  labor  is  largely  non-com- 
petitive and  is  exploited  in  a  field  where  white  labor  will  not 
go,  and  would  not  work  if  there  were  no  Japanese  in  this 
hemisphere.  The  product  of  Japanese  labor  in  that  non-com- 
petitive field,  after  it  leaves  Japanese  hands,  furnishes  work 
and  wages  to  thousands  of  white  people  who  otherwise  would 
have  neither.  This  coordination  of  labor  is  a  necessity  of 
our  physical  conditions  which  can  not  be  changed.  The  short 
legged,  short  backed  Japanese  is  the  first  element  in  such  co- 
ordination. Eliminate  him  and  you  obsolete  production  that 
adds  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  annually  to  the  wealth  of  the 
state,  and  you  obsolete  also  the  work  and  wages  of  thousands 
of  white  laborers  who  are  the  other  coordinate  element. 

The  Japanese  immigrants  brought  here  the  most  money  per 
caput,  and  the  largest  percentage  of  them  educated,  of  any 
aliens  that  have  come  to  us. 

As  immigrants  their  standard  of  living  was  and  is  the 
highest,  the  percentage  of  crime  amongst  them  the  lowest. 
Theirs  is  not  cheap  labor,  but  is  the  best  paid  because  it  ren- 
ders the  best  service.  They  are  personally  the  cleanest  people 
in  the  state,  the  most  temperate  and  sober,  orderly  and  law- 
abiding.  In  disposition  they  are  cheerful,  kindly,  and  polite. 
Every  Japanese  laborer  seen  on  our  trains  or  boats  is  neatly 
clad  and  shod,  in  our  costume,  and  no  one  objects  to  traveling 
with  them  or  sitting  by  them,  except  other  aliens  whose  un- 
eieanness  and  ill  manners  make  them  objectionable  to  the 
Japanese. 

As  pupils  in  the  public  schools  Japanese  children  take  first 
rank  for  personal  cleanness,  studiousness,  kindly  consideration 
of  the  rights  of  others,  politeness,  and  obedience  to  dis- 
cipline. I  have  the  statement  of  one  of  the  oldest  school 
principals  in  San  Francisco,  based  on  twenty  years'  experi- 
ence with  Japanese  pupils  in  the  schools  of  that  city,  that 
ihere  has  never  been  a  shadow  of  suspicion  of  immorality 
amongst  them,  and  that  teachers  have  always  been  glad  to 
secure  them  for  the  sake  of  the  good  example  they  set  to  the 
other  children.  There  is  no  case  on  record  of  manifestation 
of  aversion  to  them  by  other  pupils,  for  indeed  they  are  apt 
to  be  the  favorites  of  the  whole  school. 

The  Japanese  who  buy  houses  in  our  cities  are  usually 
business  men  and  financiers,  and  it  is  not  true  that  the  loca- 
tion of  such  impairs  values.  You  cite  the  case  of  George 
Shima.  I  know  people  who  lived  in  the  neighborhood  where 
he  located,  and  so  far  from  objecting  were  they  that  they  were 
pleased  when  he  came,  and  all  surrounding  property  has  been 
benefited  by  his  splendid  improvements.  If  objection  were 
made,  it  was  by  aliens  at  a  distance,  whom  Mr.  Shima  would 
not  have  liked  as  neighbors.  He  has  one  of  the  most  refined 
and  beautiful  homes  in  Berkeley  and  a  lovely  family.  Mrs. 
Shima  is  a  college  educated  Japanese  lady,  and  the  best  Ameri- 
can people  of  the  best  society  on  this  side  of  the  bay  welcome 
and  receive  her  and  her  family,  with  no  thought  other  than 
equality  of  merit  and  of  manners.  All  that  I  say  of  them 
may  be  said  also  of  all  the  Japanese  of  their  standing  wher- 
ever they  have  settled. 

All  of  the  foregoing  that  lies  outside  of  personal  observa- 
tion and  experience  is  from  indisputable  official  records. 

In  1909  our  legislature  appropriated  a  large  sum  for  an 
official  investigation  of  the  Japanese  in  California.  This  in- 
vestigation was  had  by  the  state  commissioner  of  labor,  and 
was  thorough  to  the  last  detail.  It  covered  every  locality 
where  they  are  found  and  every  form  of  investment,  business, 
and  labor.  It  gave  the  names,  residence,  and  evidence  of  the 
white  witnesses  who  were  examined.  Thus  every  facility  was 
afforded  to  verify  or  impeach  the  report.  This  investigation 
was  made,  in  the  language  of  the  law,  for  "the  information  of 
the  state  government  and  of  Congress  and  the  President." 
Its  result  so  completely  exploded  Tveitmoe's  anti-Japanese 
campaign  and  exposed  as  false  his  statements  that  the  cow- 
ardly state  government  refused  to  print  it.  and  it  exists  only 
:n  the  manuscript,  inaccessible  to  the  President  and  Congress. 
This  is  a  sample  of  the  treatment  of  this  question  by  the 
scurvy  politicians  of  California.  You  will  admit,  no  matler 
what  your  personal  views  or  prejudices,  that  fair  play  and 
common  decency  demand  the  publication  of  that  report.  The 
money  of  the  people  paid  for  it  and  they  have  a  right  to  the 
result,  and  as  long  as  it  is  withheld  the  state  is  discredited 
in   the   estimation   of  every  decent,   fair  play  American. 

It  is  outside  my  purpose  to  argue  citizenship  for  the  Jap- 
anese, though  I  will  go  bail  for  such  as  might  be  naturalized 
that  they  understand  our  institutions  better  than  90  per  cent 
of  the  European  aliens,  and  that  by  reason  of  their  self- 
respect  and  high  sense  of  personal  honor  they  would  not  be 
found  selling  their  votes  or  corrupting  our  politics. 

Now  I  have  had  more  business  dealings  with  Japanese  than 
the  average  Californian  and  have  never  had  one  sidestep  a 
contract  or  betray  a  promise,  and  regret  that  I  can  not  say 
Ihe  same  of  white  men.  Mr.  George  Shima  is  our  largest 
farmer,  outside  of  cereals.  His  credit  is  the  best  and  his 
observance  of  commercial  honor  scrupulous  to  the  last  degree. 
in  his  organization  one-fourth  of  his  employees  are  Ameri- 
cans, who  work  in  amity  alongside  Japanese.  Ask  them  what 
they  think  of  their  great  employer. 

To  conclude :  for  the  last  thirty  years  there  has  been  a 
progressive  decline  of  farm  labor,  in  this  country  and  in  Eu- 
rope. This  decline  is  so  rapid  now  that  nowhere  in  this  coun- 
try can  an  adequate  supply  be  found.  The  Japanese  and  the 
Chinese  are  fine  land  people  and  farmers.  California  would 
he  fortunate  in  this  supply  of  farm  labor  if  she  were  per- 
mitted to  use  it.  But  Mr.  Tveitmoe,  the  too  handy  penman 
and   expert  in   high   explosives,   forbids   it. 

We  are  inviting  Eastern  people  with  money  to  come  here 
and  buy  our  land.  I  have  recently  talked  with  some  who 
have  come,  and  they  assured  me  thai  if  they  had  known  of  tin 
farm  labor  situation  here  they  would  not  have  come.  They 
asked  why  Mr.  Tveitmoe.  with  his  union  dupes  in  the  cities, 
none  of  whom  will  go  into  the  country  and  work  on  land. 
is  permitted  to  dictate  and  interfere  with  rural  labor.  The 
answer  is  the  odium  of  California,  the  disgrace  of  our  poli- 
ticians, and  involves  the  decadence  of  the  state. 

John  P.  Irish. 
■■■ 

Growers  of  Turkish  tobacco  in  Tulare  County 
fornia,  expect  a  crop  of  350,000  pounds  this  sea 
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THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 


A  news  item  from  London  tells  us  that  five  unpublished 
poems  by  Emily  Bronte  have  been  sold  for  nearly  $200.  Now 
il  may  be  remembered  that  the  three  Bronte  sisters  once  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  poems.  The  trade  returns  at  the  end  of 
a  year  showed  that  two  copies  had  been  sold,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  edition  was  then  given  away  to  friends. 
Some  of  us  have  to  be  dead  a  long  time  before  we  come  into 
our  own.  

Mr.  Carnegie  thinks  it  a  pity  to  spend  so  much  money  for 
American  battleships  because  for  "the  price  of  one  battleship 
we  could  build  sixty  American  embassies  at  $250,000  each." 
What  an  alluring  prospect  and  how  well  calculated  to  fire 
the  imagination.  But  where  could  we  put  all  these  embassies  ? 
Incidentally  it  may  be  said  that  if  Mr.  Carnegie  does  not 
want  battleships  he  should  refrain  from  such  public  utterances 
as  the  one  reported  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post:  "If 
Japan  should  force  the  issue  and  war  should  come,  there  are 
twenty-two  million  men  in  America  to  repel  her.  In  the  first 
place,  she  could  never  land.  If,  by  any  chance,  she  did  land, 
she  could  never  get  back."  Now  this  may  be  true.  Indeed 
it  is  true,  but  it  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  wise  men,  and  espe- 
cially wise  peace  advocates,  do  not  say  in  public  We  have 
very  definite  opinions  about  Mr.  Carnegie  himself,  but  it 
would  be  grossly  insulting   to  express  them  in  public 


How  is  it  that  the  consumption  of  alcohol  per  head  in 
America  is  larger  than  in  England  ?  Prohibition  is  the  law 
in  seven  states,  while  in  England  there  is  no  prohibition  and 
practically  no  restriction.  Is  it  conceivable  that  wicked  people 
continue  to  drink  in  prohibition  states?  Or  do  the  people  of 
non-prohibition  states  drink  the  more  ?  Is  it  possible  that 
prohibition  is  debauching  the  nation  just  as  the  abolition  of 
the  canteen  has  debauched  the  army?  The  W.  C  T.  U.  ought 
to  look  into  this  matter.  Or  would  it  be  better  to  look  into 
the  W.  C  T.  U.?  

A  French  literary  journal,  Les  Annates,  has  taken  the 
trouble  to  ascertain  the  opinions  of  a  number  of  leading 
Frenchwomen  on  the  militant  suffragettes  of  England  and 
some  of  the  views  have  an  originality  worthy  of  their  source. 
Mile.  Juliette  Adam  thinks  that  a  good  way  to  begin  the  rule 
of  equality  between  the  sexes  would  be  to  subject  all  alike 
to  the  same  prison  treatment.  But  she  goes  on  to  say  that 
men  and  women  alike  should  have  the  vote,  but  not  unless 
they  are  married.  Neither  bachelors  nor  spinsters  should  be 
eligible  for  the  ballot.  Mme.  Anne  de  Bovet  is  a  theoretical 
suffragette,  but  she  would  rather  see  a  few  competent  women 
without  the  vote  than  a  large  number  of  incompetent  women 
with  it.  She  says:  "It  would  be  simply  funny  to  pretend 
that  I  am  not  able  to  understand  politics  and  vote  as  well  as 
my  concierge ;  but  should  I  get  a  vote  my  concierge's  wife 
would  get  one,  too."  And  Mme.  de  Bovet,  being  an  intelligent 
woman,  shudders  at  the  thought  of  the  concierge's  wife  with 
her  substantial  but  soiled  finger  in  the  pie  of  national  politics. 
Mme.  de  Bovet  does  not  think  that  the  wife  of  the  concierge 
could  offer  any  substantial  aid  to  the  government  in  the  matter 
of  the  religious  problem  or  even  in  such  trifles  as  international 
alliances.  Finally  we  have  Gyp,  the  novelist,  who  says  that  if 
the  militant  suffragette  labored  under  the  impression  that  she 
— the  militant — could  annoy  her — Gyp — by  starving  herself  to 
death  it  would  be  a  fundamental  error  that  time  and  hunger 
would  correct.  

We  hear  a  good  deal  of  the  Slav  races,  and  usually  we 
associate  them  vaguely  with  the  small  but  lively  nationalities 
of  eastern  Europe.  Therefore  it  is  useful  to  be  reminded 
by  the  Russki-FHologicheski  Zhurnal  that  the  total  number  of 
Slavs  in  the  world  is  160,132,471.  They  include  Russians, 
Poles,  Servo-Croatians,  Bohemians,  Bulgarians,  Slovaks,  Slo- 
venians, and  Serbs,  and  they  are  said  to  love  each  other  so 
much  as  to  give  reality  and  significance  to  the  Pan-Slav 
movement  to  which  our  newspapers  occasionally  refer  when 
they  are  short  on  murders,  divorces,  and  the  really  important 
ihings  of  life.  Solidity  is  given  to  the  Slav  movement  by  the 
remarkable  intermingling  of  the  Slav  races.  For  example, 
nearly  five  million  Russian  Slavs  live  in  Austria,  three  and  a 
half  million  Polish  Slavs  live  in  Germany,  one  hundred  thou- 
sand Bulgarian  Slavs  live  in  Roumania,  and  so  on.  And  who 
would  suppose  that  over  four  million  Slavs  live  in  America? 
This  is  peculiarly  a  time  of  racial  consolidation.  If  the  Slavs 
should  "get  together"  and  notify  the  rest  of  Europe  of  what 
they  want  it  seems  highly  likely  that  they  would  get  it.  One 
is  reminded  of  Tolstoy's  prediction  that  the  Napoleonic 
figure  about  to  enter  the  world  stage  is  a  Slav. 


The  poet  laureateship  being  now  in  the  air  we  are  re- 
minded of  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan's  account  of  a  visit  paid  to 
his  house  by  Tennyson  :  "The  first  time  Tennyson  came  to 
nine  at  our  house  the  door  was  opened  to  him  by  a  parlor- 
maid who  had  been  with  us  for  many  years  and  was  like  one 
of  the  family.  She  was  fairly  staggered  by  the  appearance 
of  the  visitor,  who  always  wore  a  deep,  broad-brimmed  black 
telt  hat  and  black  cape,  which  made  him  look  exactly  like  a 
conspirator  in  an  Italian  play.  .  .  .  When  the  guests 
had  departed,  Kate,  the  maid,  said  to  me:  'Was  that  really 
the  ureat  poet.  Master  Arthur?  Well!  he  do  wear  clothes.' 
'Of  course,"  I  replied,  with  subtle  irony,  'all  poets  do.  Be- 
sides, you  forget  that  he  is  a  Poet  Laureate.'  She  hadn't  for- 
gotten it,  for  she  had  never  known  it.  Then  after  a  slight 
-he  said   thoughtfully,   'What  a  queer  uniform!'" 


Those  who  like  to  reflect  that  Portugal  now  belongs  to  the 

orious    army    of    free    and    independent   democracies    are    in- 

;<ed  to  note  the  fact  that  Mgr.  Antonio  Barroso,  Bishop  of 

O.orto,   has   just   been   prosecuted    criminally    for   baptizing   a 

in    defiance    of    the    law.      There    is   no   mention    of   any 

lings   against    the   baby,    but    doubtless   this   matter   will 


be  taken  under  advisement.  The  modern  form  of  European 
democracy  may  be  defined  as  a  system  under  which  vaccina- 
tion is  compulsory   and  baptism   illegal. 


Professor  Flinders  Petrie,  the  Egyptologist,  is  exhibiting 
in  London  an  exquisite  jewel  found  -by  him  in  a  tomb  5400 
years  old.  Its  many  and  various  stones  are  exquisitely  cut 
and  cemented  together  with  lines  of  beaten  gold  very  much 
like  the  best  work  of  today.  But  the  curious  part  of  the 
story  is  this:  The  jewel  was  not  found  on  the  body  of  the 
iady  to  whom  it  belonged,  but  in  the  hands  of  a  man  whose 
remains  lay  a  few  yards  away  and  who  had  evidently  been 
killed  by  a  fall  of  the  roof  as  he  was  leaving  the  tomb  with 
his  plunder.  Nemesis  was  speedy  enough  in  this  case,  but 
we  may  confess  to  a  certain  amount  of  sympathy  with  the 
thief,  who  doubtless  believed  that  this  is  a  world  of  the  living 
and  not  of  the  dead  and  that  mummified  ladies  had  no  legiti- 
mate  use   for  jewels.  . 

Mr.  Herbert  Corder,  of  the  National  Peace  Council  of  New 
Zealand,  says  that  "absolutely  shameful  and  drastic  penalties" 
are  being  enforced  in  New  Zealand  in  connection  with  com- 
pulsory' military  service  in  that  country-  There  have  been 
already  3439  prosecutions  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  terms 
of  the  act.  Mr.  Sellars  and  his  family  have  lately  been 
forced  from  the  country  because  of  their  refusal  to  be  sol- 
diers. Mr.  Sellars  himself  was  sent  to  prison  and  he  and 
his  brother  had  to  leave  the  country  to  avoid  further  confine- 
ment, and  even  then  they  were  liable  to  arrest  on  the  road. 
New  Zealand  boasts  that  it  is  the  most  democratic  country  in 
the  world,  and  perhaps  it  is.  But  its  policy  seems  to  confirm 
ihe  opinion  of  Professor  Ferrero  that  the  real  threat  to  the 
peace  of  the  world  is  not  from  monarchs  and  rulers,  but  from 
democracies.  In  the  meantime  it  would  be  well  for  young 
men  to  avoid  New  Zealand.  If  they  wish  to  be  soldiers  they 
may  as  well  enlist  at  home. 


The  London  Missionary  Society  reports  a  deficit  of  $280,000, 
which  w?ill  entail  a  withdrawal  of  workers  from  various  parts 
of  Asia  and  Africa.  Let  us  do  our  best  to  control  our  emo- 
tions. , 

The  Boston  Traveler,  commenting  on  the  reported  fact  that 
one-seventh  of  the  700  members  of  the  San  Francisco  Dish- 
washers' Union  are  college  graduates,  seems  inclined  to  com- 
pliment San  Francisco  on  a  culture  that  insists  upon  the 
higher  education  even  at  the  sink.  Even  in  Boston  they  are 
not  so  particular  as  this.  So  long  as  the  waiter  is  a  college 
graduate  they  are  culpably  indifferent  to  the  intellectual 
graces  of  the  man  who  washes  the  dishes.  The  Traveler  con- 
tinues :  "A  business  man  of  this  city  who  was  formerly  a 
member  of  the  school  board  remarked  only  yesterday  that,  in 
his  opinion,  not  one-tenth  of  the  boys  who  graduate  from  the 
Boston  schools  can  spell  accurately  or  write  grammatically  a 
letter  of  ordinary  length.  Those  things  are  of  minor  im- 
portance. The  opportunity  of  teaching  the  boys  to  wash 
dishes  and  thus  qualify  for  honorable  employment  under 
union   conditions  must  not  be  neglected." 


Germany,  say  the  imperialists — another  name  for  the  arma- 
ment makers — wants  to  take  Canada  from  Great  Britain  in 
order  to  get  wheat  for  her  own  people.  Norman  Angell  says 
in  reply  that  Germany  can  already  get  all  the  wheat  she  wants 
from  Canada  by  the  simple  process  of  buying  it,  which  is 
exactly  what  she  wTOuld  have  to  do  if  she  owned  the  country. 
We  have  now  reached  the  point  where  a  ray  of  common 
sense  has  all  the  spectacular  effects  of  a  comet. 


Mr.  Frederick  McCormick,  author  of  "The  Flowery  Re- 
public," found  it  well  to  be  cautious  in  bandying  words  with 
Sun  Yat  Sen.  Doing  his  best  to  explain  American  delay  in 
the  recognition  of  the  Chinese  republic,  Mr.  McCormick 
said :  "As  for  our  government,  it  may  be  the  last  to  recog- 
nize you.  Its  policy  is  to  act  in  such  a  manner  as  to  exer- 
cise the  greatest  influence  with  the  powers  in  China's  behalf. 
In  the  case  of  the  latest  new  republic,  Portugal  it  was  the 
last  to  give  recognition."  "Yes,"  replied  President  Sun  Yat 
Sen.  "But  it  recognized  Panama  in  three  days."  Of  course 
the  conditions  were  quite  different  in  Panama,  but  how  can 
one  hope  to  explain  such  matters  to  the  Oriental  mind  ? 


The  much  talked  of  shipments  of  arms  to  Ulster  seems  to 
be  about  as  childish  a  piece  of  folly  as  can  well  be  imagined. 
It  seems  that  about  6000  rifles  were  landed  in  London  and 
conveyed  to  a  suburban  warehouse.  The  police  arrived  at 
the  warehouse  nearly  as  soon  as  the  rifles,  but  they  allowed 
the  heavy  packing  cases  to  be  sent  on  to  Dublin  and  seized 
them  there.  The  rifles  turned  out  to  be  of  Italian  manufac- 
ture and  twenty-seven  years  old,  with  a  range  of  600  or  700 
yards,  and  of  course  without  ammunition.  Now  it  may  be 
that  Ulster  means  to  fight,  but  surely  not  with  these  rifles. 
Quite  good  bows  and  arrows  can  be  bought  at  the  toy  shops, 
although  these  would  cost  somewhat  more  than  Italian  rifles 
twenty-seven  years  old.  Sidney  G.  P.  Corvn. 


A  majority  of  the  present  United  States  senators 
have  previously  held  high  office  in  their  states  by 
choice  of  the  voters.  Of  the  ninety-two  members  now 
sitting,  twenty-four  have  been  governors,  two  lieu- 
tenant-governors, one  each  secretary  of  state  and 
attorney-general,  while  three  have  sat  on  the  highest 
state  courts.  Of  the  rest  eighteen  have  served  by  popu- 
lar choice  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  for- 
mer governors  are  equally  divided  between  the  Repub- 
lican and  Democratic  parties,  with  a  dozen  each.  Two 
states — Vermont  and  Arkansas — are  represented  in 
both  their  senatorial  seats  by  former  governors,  so  that 
al!  told  twenty-two  states  have  a  former  governor  in 
the  upper  house  of  Congress. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


The  Last  Word. 
Creep  into  thy  narrow  bed, 
Creep,  and  let  no  more  be  said ! 
Vain  thy  onset !   all  stands  fast. 
Thou   thyself   must  break   at   last. 

Let  the  long  contention  cease  ! 
Geese  are  swans,  and  swans  are  geese. 
Let  them  have  it  how  they  will ! 
Thou  art  tired;  best  be  still. 

They  out-talked  thee,  hissed  thee,  tore  thee  ? 
Better  men  fared  thus  before  thee ; 
Fired  their  ringing  shot  and  passed, 
Hotly  charged — and  sank  at  last. 

Charge  once  more,  then,  and  be  dumb  ! 

Let  the  victors,  when  they  come, 

When  the  forts  of  folly  fall, 

Find  thy  body  by  the  wall! — Matthew  Arnold. 


Shakespeare. 

Others  abide  our  question.     Thou  art  free. 
We  ask  and  ask :    Thou  smilest  and  art  still, 
Out-topping  knowledge.     For  the  loftiest  hill 
That  to  the  stars  uncrowns  his  majesty, 
Planting  his  steadfast  footsteps  in  the  sea, 
Making  the  heaven  of  heavens  his  dwelling-place. 
Spares  but  the  cloudy  border  of  his  base 
To  the  foil'd  searching  of  mortality ; 
And  thou,  who  didst  the  stars  and  sunbeams  know, 
Self-school'd,  self-scann'd,  self-honor'd,  self-secure. 
Didst  walk  on  earth  unguess'd  at.     Better  so ! 
All  pains  the  immortal  spirit  must  endure, 
All  weakness  that  impairs,  all  griefs  that  bow. 
Find  their  sole  voice  in  that  victorious  brow. 

— Matthetv  Arnold. 


Philomela. 
Hark!  ah,  the  Nightingale! 
The   tawny-throated ! 
Hark !  from  that  moonlit  cedar  what  a  burst ! 
What   triumph  !   hark — what  pain  ! 

O  Wanderer  from  a   Grecian  shore, 

Still,  after  many  years,  in  distant  lands, 

Still  nourishing  in  thy  bewilder'd  brain 

That   wild,    unquench'd,    deep-sunken,    Old- World    pain- 
Say,  will  it  never  heal? 

And  can  this  fragrant  lawn 

With  its   cool  trees,   and  night, 

And  the  sweet,  tranquil  Thames, 

And   moonshine,   and   the   dew, 

To   thy  rack'd  heart  and  brain 
Afford  no  balm? 

Dost  thou  tonight  behold 
Here,  through  the  moonlight  on  this  English  grass. 
The  unfriendly  palace  in  the  Thracian  wild  ? 

Dost  thou  again  peruse 
With  hot  cheeks  and  sear'd  eyes 
The  too  clear  web,  and  thy  dumb  Sister's  shame? 

Dost  thou  once  more  assay 
Thy  flight,  and  feel  come  over  thee, 
Poor  Fugitive,   the   feathery  change 
Once   more,    and   once  more   seem  to   make  resound 
With   love  and  hate,   triumph  and  agony, 
Lone  Daulis,  and  the  high  Cephissian  vale  ? 

Listen,  Eugenia — 
How  thick  the  bursts  come  crowding  through  the  leaves 

Again — thou   hearest ! 
Eternal  Passion ! 

Eternal  Pain!  — Matthew  Arnold. 

■» 

From  the  Hymn  of  Empedocles. 
Is  it  so  small  a  thing 
To  have  enjoy'd  the  sun. 
To  have  lived  light  in  the  spring, 
To  have  loved,  to  have  thought,  to  have  done; 
To  have  advanced  true  friends,  and  beat  down  baffling  foes 

That  we  must  feign  a  bliss 
Of  doubtful  future  date, 
And  while  wTe  dream   on  this 
Lose  all  our  present  state, 
And  relegate  to  worlds  yet  distant  our  repose  ? 

Not  much,  I  know,  you  prize 
What  pleasures  may  be  had, 
Who  look  on  life  with  eyes 
Estranged,   like  mine,   and  sad : 
And  yet  the  village  churl  feels  the  truth  more  than  you  ; 

Who's  loth  to  leave  this  life 
Which   to   him   little  yields: 
His  hard-task'd  sunburnt   wife, 
His  often-laborM  fields; 
The  boors  with  whom  he  talk'd,  the  country  spots  he  knew. 

But  thou,  because  thou  hear'st 
Men  scoff  at  Heaven  and  Fate; 
Because   the  gods  thou   fear'st 
Fail  to  make  blest  thy  state, 
Tremblest,  and  wilt  not  dare  to  trust  the  joys  there  are. 

I  say,  Fear  not!  life  still 
Leaves  human   effort   scope. 
But,  since  life  teems  with  ill, 
Nurse  no  extravagant  hope. 
Because  thou  must  not  dream,  thou  need'si  not  then  despair 

— Matthew  Arnold. 

^<^ . 

Captain  Scott's  ship,  the  Terra  Nova,  will  not  b( 
taken  to  London  for  exhibition  purposes.  She  has  beet 
repurchased  by  the  original  owners,  and  will  proceec 
to  Newfoundland,  where  she  will  again  be  employed  ir 
sealing.  Of  the  natural  history  collections  aboard  th« 
ship  when  she  arrived  at  Cardiff,  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant, and  from  a  personal  point  of  view  certainlj 
the  most  precious,  is  the  collection  of  fossils  discovered 
by  Captain  Scott  and  Wilson  during  the  ill-fated  rej 
turn  journey  from  the  South  Pole.  This  box  of  fossil 
was  found  on  a  sledge  when  the  relief  party  arrived  i 
the  place  where  Captain  Sroti  and  his 
perished. 

Most  favorable  comment  is  given  to  *he  California 
exhibit   in   the   Ghent   Inte  national    Exposition.      Thi 
section   was   opened   June    .5   by    Theodore 
American  ambassador. 
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ADIEU  A  MONTMARTRE. 


Festivities  to  Mark  the  Passing  of  the  Hill  of  Gardens. 


Bohemian  Paris  is  in  mourning  agajn.  Montmartre 
s  doomed.  Not  that  the  whole  of  the  famous  Butte 
s  to  be  shorn  level  to  the  ground  by  some  gigantic 
:>low,  though  as  the  chief  quarry  for  that  gypsum 
oiown  as  ''plaster  of  Paris"  it  is  being  carried  away 
niecenieal;  but  that  the  speculating  builder  has  bidden 
1  higher  price  for  the  gardens  of  the  hill  than  they 
produce  as  pleasure  haunts,  and  that  consequently 
:hose  delectable  resorts  which  Montmartre  stands  for 
jy  way  of  synonym  are  to  disappear  as  the  sites  of 
skyscraper  tenement  flats.  This  is  proof  enough  that 
'he  Parisian  thinks  more  of  his  own  housing  problem 
:han  the  "dessous"  delights  of  his  cosmopolitan  guests. 
The  casual  visitor  to  Paris  would  sooner  cut  Notre 
Dame  out  of  his  programme  than  Montmartre ;  he  must 
sample  the  Moulin  Rouge  and  the  Moulin  de  la  Galette 
:ven  if  he  has  to  sacrifice  less  reputable  sights;  what 
iie  is  not  conscious  of  is  the  fact  that  hardly  one  in  ten 
:>f  the  fellow-rakes  he  meets  at  Montmartre  is  either 
i  Parisian  or  a  Frenchman.  It  is  the  tourist  rather 
lhan  the  native  who  most  revels  in  the  polished  im- 
morality of  the  Butte.  In  other  words,  there  are  more 
Parisians  to  be  housed  than  to  be  amused  and  the  gar- 
lens  of  the  hill  are  more  valuable  as  building  plots  than 
is  pleasure  resorts. 

Of  course  there  is  no  denying  that  there  is  a  per- 
centage of  Parisians  who  enjoy  Montmartre  as  much 
is  the  globe-trotter;  the  Butte  has  always  been  a  fa- 
vorite haunt  of  a  certain  type  of  poet  and  painter;  its 
patrons  indeed  have  often  led  a  revolt  against  the  classic- 
ism of  the  Academy,  whether  in  art  or  literature  or 
Lhe  drama;  in  the  stereotyped  phrase  of  the  host  of 
the  Chat  Noir,  Montmartre  claimed  to  be  "the  brains 
of  Paris."  Next  of  kin  to  these  Bohemians  were  those 
who  were  addicted  to  window-smashing,  the  tying  of 
cats  to  bell  ropes,  and  other  nocturnal  frolics,  the  race 
of  which  is  not  yet  extinct.  But  it  is  the  more  refined 
Bohemian,  he  whose  daily  life  begins  about  midnight 
and  ends  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  who  is  most 
distressed  that  soon  Montmartre  will  be  nothing  more 
than  one  of  the  traditions  of  old  Paris. 

Yet,  after  the  true  Parisian  manner,  which  is  ever 
ready  to  transform  a  funeral  into  a  fete,  the  Bohemians 
of  the  Butte  have  celebrated  the  demise  of  Montmartre 
with  a  series  of  mock-heroic  adieus.  As  soon  as  the 
edict  of  extinction  went  forth,  a  committee  of  artists 
was  formed  to  plan  the  details  of  the  "Adieu  a  Mont- 
martre" fetes,  two  of  which  were  held  on  Friday  and 
Saturday.  The  first  took  the  form  of  two  perform- 
ances at  the  Theatre  des  Arts,  for  which  the  artists 
had  written  and  composed  and  stage-managed  the  en- 
tire productions.  True  to  their  spirit  of  revolt  the 
two  pieces  were  respectively  parodies  of  grand  opera 
and  melodrama,  "Gerard  et  Isabella,  ou  la  Vengeance 
d'Esteban"  being  a  rollicking  travesty  of  Gounod  and 
Meyerbeer  and  other  masters  of  the  classic  opera. 
Esteban  as  the  villain,  Gerard  as  the  tenor  hero,  and 
Isabella  as  the  prime  object  of  villainy  and  virtue  were 
portrayed  in  the  true  spirit  of  grand  opera  plus  a  due 
regard  for  the  convention  of  parody.  There  was  the 
inevitable  operatic  duel  between  the  rivals,  a  terrific 
combat  with  swords,  but  the  tenor,  after  dropping  dead, 
revived  to  sing  for  half  an  hour !  The  mortality  was 
tremendous ;  for  hero  and  villain  and  heroine  all  suc- 
cumbed in  the  end.  In  addition  to  the  principals,  too, 
the  development  of  the  musical  story  was  frequently  in- 
terrupted by  a  kind  of  Wandering  Jew,  who  also 
dropped  dead  as  the  curtain  fell.  To  add  to  the  gro- 
tesque effect  the  scenery  was  an  inimitable  burlesque  of 
grand  opera  staging. 

But  the  artists  of  Montmartre  scored  even  a  greater 
success  with  their  melodrama.  The  title  was  in  the 
true  vein  of  such  productions — "The  Secret  of  the  Mor- 
tigny,  or  From  Honor  to  Shame  and  Vice  Versa" — 
while  in  its  details  the  parody  made  capital  out  of  every 
horror  and  device  sacred  in  the  annals  of  melodrama. 
There  was  the  disguised  marchioness  followed  step  by 
step  through  her  career  from  high  life  to  low  life  and 
back  again,  the  marquis  himself  radiant  in  the  costume 
of  the  race-track,  the  devoted  gamekeeper  who  dies 
with  the  secret  of  his  life  half  uttered,  and  the  wronged 
and  innocent  maiden,  and  a  couple  of  Apaches,  and  the 
mysterious  man  in  a  mask.  The  latter  was  introduced 
as  a  kind  of  chorus ;  he  came  on  at  the  end  of  each  act 
to  exclaim,  "I  am  the  man  you  expect,"  and  was  duly 
slain  as  the  curtain  fell.  This  was  repeated  for  four 
acts,  but  in  the  fifth,  after  his  fourth  resurrection,  his 
services  were  required  as  best  man  at  the  hero's  bridal, 
his  own  prize  being  the  hand  of  the  virtuous  maiden. 

For  Saturday  night  there  was  a  different  programme 
and  the  venue  was  changed  to  the  Moulin  de  la  Galette. 
The  invitation  card  bore  an  amazing  legend  for  a  Mont- 
martre fete ;  "Toute  mise  negligee  rigoureusesons 
refusee"  it  ran,  an  assertion  to  the  effect  that  only 
properly  dressed  persons  would  be  admitted  which  must 
have  been  a  shock  to  the  uninitiated.  Perhaps  that 
condition  was  a  concession  to  the  ultra-scrupulous  taste 
of  the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  who  was  none  other 
than  Andre  de  Fouquieres,  that  pampered  favorite  of 
the  salons  who  has  been  lecturing  Americans  on  the 
aesthetics  of  the  toothpick.  He  was  certainly  properly 
dressed,  for  his  evening  attire  was  as  faultless  as  that 
of  the  thirteen  candidates  for  the  chief  prize  of  the 
evening.  It  should  be  explained  that  the  amusement 
for  the  fete  consisted  in  the  election  of  the  daughter 


of  the  traditional  miller  of  Montmartre,  a  kind  of  beauty 
show  attraction  in  which  the  crown  was  to  be  awarded 
to  the  Queen  of  the  Millmaids  of  Montmartre. 

To  while  away  the  evening,  however,  there  was  a 
long  programme  of  music  and  other  amusement  pre- 
paratory to  the  judging  and  crowning  of  the  millmaids. 
The  chairman  was  the  renowned  dwarf  M.  Delphin,  as 
much  a  dandy  as  M.  de  Fouquieres,  who  announced  the 
singers  and  dancers  and  gave  his  orders  through  a 
megaphone  twice  his  own  height.  With  his  high-heeled 
American  shoes,  fashionable  frock  coat,  tall  hat,  and 
aggressive  diamond  pin  M.  Delphin  acted  up  to  the 
promise  that  there  would  be  "no  funeral"  and  that  "fun 
only  will  be  allowed."  In  fact,  for  a  brief  spell,  the  fun 
was  more  pronounced  than  some  of  the  audience 
relished.  Seven  waiters  correctly  garbed  down  to  the 
regulation  apron  and  napkin  and  number  made  them- 
selves busy  among  the  crowd  and  booked  the  proffered 
orders  with  becoming  gravity  and  gratitude;  it  was 
only  when  the  orders  were  not  served  that  it  trans- 
pired the  waiters  were  so  many  of  the  artists  in  dis- 
guise. The  thirsty  were  furious,  until  the  joke  was 
explained. 

There  was  plenty  to  restore  their  good  humor. 
\  vette  Guilbert  had  come  up  the  hill  to  don  her  famous 
black  gloves  once  more  and  sing  "Quat  'z-etudiants," 
M.  Delphin  kept  the  ball  rolling  with  quip  and  story, 
and  many  a  Montmartre  song  sung  in  the  orthodox 
Montmartre  style  filled  in  the  blanks.  There  were 
dances,  too,  the  Bunny-hug  and  the  Tango  and  what- 
not, with  willing  partners  for  all.  Thus  the  evening 
sped  merrily  along  to  the  midnight  hour,  when  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Queen  of  the  Millmaids  was  staged  as  the 
climax  of  the  entertainment.  As  said  above,  there  were 
thirteen  candidates,  blonde  and  brunette,  brazen  and 
coy,  all  so  gorgeously  arrayed  that  it  would  seem  that 
modern  millmaids  buy  their  clothes  in  the  Rue  de  la 
Paix.  However,  they  made  a  goodly  show  as  they 
filed  on  to  the  judge's  dais  and  submitted  their  charms 
to  the  scrutiny  of  the  jury  charged  with  the  arduous 
task  of  repeating  the  judgment  of  Paris. 

What  transpired  when  the  jury  left  the  hall  was  not 
disclosed.  They  were  certainly  a  long  time  over  their 
verdict,  and  it  was  a  close  touch  for  the  blonde  beauty 
who  represented  Le  Moulin  du  Petit  Tivoli,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  but  by  a  single  vote  that  she  was  declared 
the  long-lost  daughter  of  the  Miller  of  Montmartre. 
To  her,  then,  was  awarded  the  crown,  a  circlet  adorned 
with  a  cardboard  mill,  and  her  election  was  confirmed 
by  the  ever-ready  M.  de  Fouquieres  with  a  kiss  on 
either  cheek.  Then  there  was  to  have  been  a  torch- 
light procession  round  the  hill,  but  the  authorities  had 
vetoed  that  part  of  the  farewell  fete.  Perhaps  they 
will  be  more  lenient  come  next  October,  when — if  funds 
are  forthcoming — there  is  to  be  a  final  fete  in  the  form 
of  a  procession  of  twenty-four  chariots.  Meanwhile  the 
housebreaker  will  get  to  work  on  the  Muffin  Mill,  and 
if  the  procession  comes  off  it  will  pass  beside  the  ruins 
of  that  famous  haunt.  Henry  C.  Shelley. 

Paris,  June  24,  1913. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Venice  is  confronted  by  a  serious  problem.  The  city 
is  rapidly  gaining  in  population,  and  so  far  no  place 
has  been  found  to  accommodate  the  increase.  There 
are  now  30,000  inhabitants  in  Venice  in  excess  of 
suitable  quarters.  Among  the  many  plans  discussed  is 
the  building  of  new  quarters  at  the  Lido  Island.  An- 
other plan  contemplates  an  additional  town  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Brenta  River.  To  study  the  whole  hous- 
ing problem,  as  well  as  other  questions  of  local  im- 
portance, prominent  citizens  have  organized  a  society 
named  "Pro  Venezia."  The  present  population  is  165,- 
000,  against  161,000  in  1911.  The  cholera  kept  many 
tourists  from  Venice  in  1911,  entailing  a  loss  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars.  Last  year  there  were  no  such  fears, 
and  the  Biennial  Art  Exhibition  and  the  dedication  of 
the  restored  Campanile  brought  an  unusual  number  of 
visitors. 

■!■ 

One  thing  that  convicts  careless  automobile  drivers 
beyond  all  else  (says  the  New  York  Times)  is  that 
none  of  them  ever  runs  down  a  traffic  patrolman.  Hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  of  bluecoats  are  on  crossing  duty 
in  New  York  every  day  of  the  year,  and  if  they  were 
not  protected  by  their  uniform  their  calling  would  be 
extra  hazardous.  They  stand  in  what  for  civilians 
would  be  the  most  dangerous  positions  conceivable — 
right  in  the  middle  of  the  tide  of  traffic,  with  automo- 
biles and  motorcycles  and  other  vehicles  passing  them 
by  dozens,  scores,  hundreds,  thousands,  and,  on  holi- 
days, tens  of  thousands.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent 
any  traffic  policeman  from  being  crushed  at  any  mo- 
ment of  his  day's  work.  No  matter  how  stout  he  may 
be,  his  bulk  could  not  stop  an  automobile.  Yet  the 
significant  fact  remains  that  he  is  not  run  down. 
^■*   

Germany  has  more  than  65,000,000  people  living  in 
an  area  less  than  that  of  Texas,  and  only  five  times  as 
great  as  that  of  Ohio,  but,  nevertheless,  labor  is  so 
scarce  in  harvest  time  in  many  parts  of  the  German 
empire  that  about  30,000  farm  "hands."  as  the  Ameri- 
can phrase  is,  go  into  Germany  from  Russia  and 
Austria-Hungary. 

A  solid  train  of  thirty-two  cars  loaded  with  cante- 
loupes  was  sent  to  the  East  from  the  Imperial  Valley 
June  15.  Not  less  than  3500  carloads  will  be  marketed 
in  the  valley  this  year,  with  an  aggregate  value  of 
$2,500,000.     California  vegetables  rival  her  fruits. 


W.  G.  Smith,  just  appointed  treasurer  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Alaska,  an  office  created  by  the  first  territorial 
legislature,  recently  adjourned,  is  a  bank  cashier  at 
Katalla.     He  is  independent  in  politics. 

Philippe  Crozier,  former  chief  of  the  protocol,  and 
recent  French  ambassador  to  Vienna,  is  said  to  be  the 
most  decorated  man  in  Europe.  Some  time  ago  it  was 
announced  that  he  could  boast  of  sixty-five  decorations. 

M.  Stourm,  just  elected  permanent  secretary  of  the 
French  Academy  of  Practical  and  Moral  Sciences,  is 
the  well-known  French  political  economist,  whose  con- 
tributions to  that  form  of  the  world's  literature  have 
been  widely  published. 

Dr.  Rape,  who  has  been  chosen  to  fill  the  chair  of 
German  law  at  the  Imperial  University,  Tokyo,  is  an 
eminent  authority  on  the  subject.  He  goes  to  Japan 
from  Bonn  University,  where  he  has  been  a  prominent 
member  of  the  faculty. 

William  Roscoe  Thayer,  on  whom  Harvard  recently 
conferred  the  honorary  degree  of  Litt.  D.,  is  a  writer 
whose  work  on  Italian  history  led  to  the  King  of  Italy 
knighting  him.  His  first  book  was  "Confessions  of 
Hermes,"  in  1884.  Since  1892  he  has  been  editor  of  the 
Harvard  Graduates'  Magazine. 

The  Rev.  John  Fryer  Mesick,  upon  whom  Rutgers 
College  recently  conferred  the  honorary  degree  of  doc- 
tor of  laws,  is  the  oldest  living  college  graduate  in  this 
country.  He  graduated  from  Rutgers  in  1S34,  and  has 
just  celebrated  his  one  hundredth  birthday  anniversary. 
He  lives  at  York,  Pennsylvania. 

Vladimir  de  Pachmann,  the  famous  Polish  pianist, 
announces  from  London  that  he  is  about  to  retire.  He 
is,  it  is  said,  looking  forward  to  a  peaceful  time  in  his 
Swiss  chalet  with  his  piano.  As  the  result  of  his  long 
concert  experience  he  has  established  a  fortune,  larger, 
perhaps,  than  that  of  Paderewski. 

George  Wheeler  Hinman,  the  new  president  of 
Marietta  College,  Ohio,  is  known  as  a  successful  news- 
paper man.  In  1898  he  became  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Inter-Ocean,  and  six  years  ago  became  its  owner.  Re- 
cently he  sold  the  paper.  Hinman  graduated  from 
Hamilton  College  in  1884,  and  studied  at  Berlin,  Leip- 
sic,  and  Heidelberg. 

Colonel  J.  M.  Schoonmaker,  chairman  of  the  Gettys- 
burg commission,  is  in  command  of  the  Fourteenth 
Pennsylvania  Cavalry,  and  is  also  brevet  brigadier- 
general  of  United  States  Volunteers.  The  commission 
had  charge  of  the  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  which  was  held  on  the 
field  from  July  1  to  4. 

Miss  Nebraska  Cropsey,  on  whom  the  Indiana  Uni- 
versity has  conferred  an  honorary  degree  of  master  of 
arts,  is  the  first  woman  in  the  history  of  that  school  to 
receive  this  mark  of  distinction.  Only  four  honorary 
degrees  have  been  conferred  by  the  university  in  twenty- 
eight  years.  Miss  Cropsey  is  assistant  superintendent 
of  schools  of  Indianapolis. 

Algernon  Blackwood,  son  of  Sir  Arthur  Blackwood 
and  the  Duchess  of  Manchester,  is  one  of  the  newer 
authors  who  has  had  a  varied  experience.  He  worked 
as  a  newspaper  man  in  New  York,  farmed  and 
mined  in  Canada,  and  conducted  a  hotel.  He  has  also 
been  in  the  dried  milk  business.  In  1906  he  began 
writing  books.     Recently  he  finished  a  new  volume. 

Dr.  Mizutaro,  who  has  been  inaugurated  president 
of  the  Aoyama  Gakuin,  the  Methodist  college  in  Tokyo, 
is  a  graduate  of  Victoria  College,  Toronto,  Canada. 
He  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  brainiest  men  in  the  Chris- 
tian church  in  Japan  and  one  of  the  most  popular 
preachers,  especially  to  young  men.  He  has  compiled 
the  first  Japanese  dictionary  of  the  Christian  religion. 

The  Rev.  David  Tully.  D.  D.,  preaching  every  Sun- 
day morning  in  a  mission  church  in  Media,  Pennsyl- 
vania, is  nearing  the  close  of  his  ninety-fourth  year. 
He  is  the  oldest  living  graduate  of  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  and  the  "grand  old  man"  of  Chester 
Presbytery.  In  addition  to  his  church  duties  he  attends 
regularly  the  Monday  morning  meeting  of  ministers  in 
Philadelphia. 

Frank  H.  Mason,  American  consul-general  at  Paris 
since  1905,  has  resigned,  after  having  been  in  the 
service  for  practically  a  third  of  a  century.  He  has 
been  soldier,  reporter,  editor,  and  diplomat.  A  native 
of  Ohio,  he  left  college  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War. 
entering  the  ranks  as  a  private.  He  served  until  the 
close  of  the  struggle,  returning  as  captain  of  the 
Twelfth  Ohio  Cavalry.  Turning  his  attention  to  writing. 
he  did  reporting,  became  an  editorial  writer,  and  then 
found  his  way  to  the  editorship  of  a  magazine.  His 
first  consular  post  was  at  Basle,  Switzerland. 

Professor  Charles  E.  Thome,  the  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary of  whose  directorship  of  the  Ohio  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  has  just  been  celebrated,  has  done 
more  to  work  out  ways  and  means  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  than  any  other  living  Ameri- 
can.    His  fertility  experiments  are  quoted  and  used  the 
world   around.      During   the    twenty-five   years   of   his 
management  the  station  has  grown  from  an  institi 
having  a   scientific   faculty   of  three   member- 
having  over  sixty.     Its   state   appropriation- 
ceed  $225,000  annually. 
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THE  TAMING  OF  PRIVATE  TREEN. 


How  a  Regimental  Puzzle  Was  Solved. 


The  regiment  quartered  in  one  of  the  great  harbors 
of  Canada  was  an  ancient  institution,  having  served 
the  crown  for  more  than  two  hundred  years.  It  drew 
its  recruits  at  the  time  from  one  of  the  great  agri- 
cultural countries  of  England,  and  the  bulk  of  the 
men  were  therefore  of  the  plowboy  class — very  ig- 
norant and  childlike  in  their  loves  and  hatreds.  There 
was,  however,  among  the  men  of  Company  A  (the  regi- 
ment was  divided  into  eight  companies  of  125  men 
each)  a  town-bred  soldier  who  hailed  from  one  of  the 
great  manufacturings  towns  in  the  heart  of  England. 
This  man.  Private  Treen  by  name,  was  the  despair  of 
his  company  officer,  Captain  Smith. 

Treen  was  over  six  feet  in  height  and  magnificently 
made — "a  picture  of  a  man,"  as  the  colonel  used  to  say. 
He  was  certainly  the  most  powerful  man  of  the  thou- 
sand who  composed  the  regiment,  and  it  was  asserted 
that  he  could  burst  the  muscles  out  of  a  man's  arm  so 
tremendous  was  the  power  of  his  grip.  Formidable  at 
any  time,  he  became  trebly  so  by  reason  of  his  sullen 
and  morose  character.  He  was  known  to  be  a  heavy 
drinker,  but  he  was  too  cunning  to  give  himself  away; 
however  drunk  he  might  be.  he  would  always  pull  him- 
self together  and  pass  the  guard  at  the  entrance  to 
barracks  with  a  firm  and  soldierly  step.  He  was  always 
the  smartest  man  on  parade — you  could  see  your  face 
reflected  in  the  shining  brass  of  his  tunic,  his  rifle  was 
always  spotlessly  clean,  and  as  far  as  appearances  went 
he  was  a  credit  to  the  regiment. 

He  was  a  puzzle  to  his  officers;  nothing  could  pene- 
trate the  almost  stately  reserve  of  the  man;  his  face 
always  wore  a  stolid  mask,  utterly  expressionless, 
whether  assumed  or  natural  it  was  impossible  to  say. 
Whether  he  loved  or  hated,  or  was  merely  indifferent 
to  his  officers  and  his  surroundings  generally  no  one 
could  teli.  He  had  no  intimates  among  the  men,  and 
if  he  had  had.  nothing  could  have  been  learned  about 
him  by  the  officers,  as  Tommy  Atkins  is  scrupulously 
loval  to  his  pals  and  not  communicative  at  any  time. 

Such  a  man  as  Treen  might  have  served  his  seven 
years  with  the  colors  and  gone  to  his  own  place,  unla- 
mented  and  unloved,  had  it  not  been  that  he  vented  his 
morose  and  savage  humor  one  night  upon  an  unfortu- 
nate recruit  who  had  just  joined  the  regiment  from 
England,  having  come  out  with  a  batch  of  men  from 
the  War  Depot.  Whether  it  was  the  uncouthness  of 
the  recruit  or  whatever  the  cause  may  have  been,  Pri- 
vate Treen's  nerves  were  jarred  in  some  way  and  he 
gave  the  newcomer  such  a  savage  threshing  that  he 
nearly  killed  him.  The  recruit  was  sent  to  the  hospital 
the  next  morning.  It  was  impossible  to  bring  the  crime 
to  Treen,  as  the  men  in  the  barrack-room  would  not 
expose  him. 

The  company  captain  was  sick  at  the  time  of  an  ill- 
ness which  a  short  time  later  brought  him  to  the  grave. 
The  senior  subaltern  was  in  England  on  leave,  and  the 
company  was  temporarily  commanded  by  a  young  sec- 
ond lieutenant  named  Inglesant.  Inglesant,  although  he 
did  not  then  know  it,  was  extremely  popular  with  the 
men  of  the  company.  He  was  a  warm-hearted,  sympa- 
thetic youth,  intensely  proud  of  his  men  and  his  regi- 
ment, everything  and  everybody  connected  with  that  in- 
stitution being  in  his  eyes  of  superior  tissue  to  the  less 
fortunate  remainder  of  mankind. 

Probably  the  men  were  conscious  that  the  young  of- 
ficer's heart  was  with  them,  and  that  it  was  the  hidden 
bond  of  sympathy  which  inspired  their  devotion  rather 
than  any  actual  intercourse,  since  the  officer  seldom 
had  opportunity  of  talking  to  the  men.  His  daily 
passage  through  the  barrack-rooms  at  the  inspection 
hour,  however,  gave  him  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  exterior  personality  of  the  men,  and  some  insight 
probably  into  their  individual  characters,  from  the  few 
remarks  that  he  exchanged  with  them  on  his  daily 
rounds. 

Inglesant  had  never  made  any  progress  apparently 
in  the  good  graces  of  Treen,  and  the  brutalities  of 
which  the  latter  was  suspected  aroused  in  the  young 
officer  feelings  of  strong  detestation.  He  decided,  how- 
ever, that  he  must  not  allow  such  natural  antipathy  to 
bias  his  judgment,  and  he  made  a  point  of  being  scrupu- 
fair  to  the  man,  so  far  as  occasion  offered. 

On  the  morning  on  which  the  battered  recruit  was 
taken  to  hospital,  Inglesant  was  on  his  way  to  the 
orderly  room,  where  a  man  of  his  company  was  to  be 
brought  up  before  the  colonel  of  the  regiment  for  some 
minor  offense.  The  company  color  sergeant  reported 
to  Inglesant  the  latest  outrage  committed  by  Treen,  but 
went  on  to  say  that  it  was  impossible  to  put  the  man  in 
confinement  for  lack  of  evidence  against  him.  It  is  a 
strict  rule  of  the  British  service  that  no  man  shall  be 
accusi  lie  miles,  there  is  evidence  to  support 

■he  charge;  arrests  on  suspicion  are  therefore  quite 
properly  impossible.  The  color  sergeant  suggested  that 
Inglesant  should  get  authority  from  the  colonel  to  tell 
n  that  if  he  was  caught  at  any  time  bullying  the 
recruits  he  would  get  five  years'  penal  servitude.  The 
coli  nel  authorized  this  course,  and  at  the  request  of 
Inglesant  the  regimental  sergeant-major  sent  for  Pri- 
vate Treen.  so  as  i,>  be  a  witness  of  what  oc- 
c-  'red. 

Private  Treen  came  up  between  two  privates,  one  on 

eifcr   hand,  sturdy   men   enough,  but   dwarfed  beside 

immense  man  whose  physical  perfection  they  only 

1  to  set  off.    Treen's  face  wore  a  more  than  usually 


impassible  look.  There  was  no  trace  of  sullenness  in 
his  face,  rather  an  inscrutable  lack  of  all  feeling,  of 
unconsciousness  rather  than  indifference.  There  was 
something  almost  appalling  in  the  sight  of  this  gigantic 
statue.  The  unknown  always  has  something  of  the  ter- 
rible about  it,  and  Inglesant  was  conscious,  as  he  ad- 
dressed the  man,  of  a  feeling  of  irritated  helplessness 
in  face  of  this  sphinx-like  front  with  the  passionless 
eyes  and  mask-like  visage. 

"I  do  not  accuse  you,  Private  Treen,"  said  Inglesant, 
'of  the  murderous  attack  upon  that  recruit  last  night, 
since  I  can  not  prove  the  charge,  but  I  have  a  shrewd 
suspicion  that  you  know  more  about  it  than  any  one 
else.  I  have  sent  for  you  now  for  another  purpose,  and 
that  is  to  tell  you,  in  the  presence  of  the  regimental 
sergeant-major,  that  I  am  authorized  by  the  colonel  to 
say  that  if  I  catch  you  bullying  a  recruit  at  any  time 
you  will  get  five  years'  hard  labor." 

Inglesant  fancied  that  he  saw  Treen's  lips  move,  as 
if  the  man  were  hesitating  whether  to  say  anything  or 
not,  but  the  young  officer  hardened  his  heart  and  did 
not  give  him  the  opportunity.  "Turn  him  about,  ser- 
geant-major." 

"About  turn,  quick  march,"  snapped  the  sergeant- 
major,  and  away  went  Private  Treen. 

Two  or  three  days  later  Inglesant  was  dressing  for 
mess  as  usual,  the  dinner  being  served  punctually  at 
eight  o'clock  every  night.  It  was  a  bitterly  cold  Cana- 
dian winter's  night.  The  snow  lay  two  or  three  feet 
deep  on  the  barrack  square  and  the  thermometer  showed 
many  degrees  below  zero.  Xo  one  would  dream  of 
going  out  of  doors  in  such  weather  unless  absolutely 
obliged  to  do  so. 

About  five  minutes  to  eight  Inglesant's  servant  came 
in  to  ask  if  he  could  do  anything  more  for  his  master, 
and  was  told  that  he  could  go  back  to  the  barracks, 
which  lay  the  other  side  of  the  square.  A  moment  or 
two  later  there  came  a  knock  at  the  door.  Inglesant, 
thinking  that  his  servant  had  returned  for  something, 
said  cheerfully,  "Come  in."  The  door  opened  and  in 
came  Private  Treen. 

Xo  private  soldier  is  allowed  to  address  an  officer 
unless  accompanied  by  a  sergeant  or  other  non-commis- 
sioned officer,  much  less  go  to  an  officer's  quarters  to 
see  him  alone.  Where  the  relations  between  officers  and 
men  were  good,  private  soldiers  would  sometimes  take 
the  risk  and  come  at  dead  of  night  to  their  officer's 
quarters  to  ask  him  to  help  them  out  of  some  scrape. 
Such  visits  were,  however,  quite  irregular  and  were 
never  divulged  by  either  party,  officer  or  man.  They 
formed  a  secret  bond  between  the  officer  and  his  men, 
and  I  never  heard  that  the  complaisance  of  the  former 
was  ever  abused.  Tommy  Atkins  has  very  strict  no- 
tions of  honor  in  such  cases,  and  would  never  dream  of 
invading  his  officer's  quarters  unless  the  urgency  of  his 
plight  warranted  it,  and  I  doubt  whether  his  closest 
pal  would  ever  know  that  he  had  done  so.  Such  visits 
were  probably  known  by  the  non-commissioned  officers 
to  occur,  but  occasioned  no  resentment,  since  the  pri- 
vate soldier  never  went  to  an  officer  except  for  advice 
or  assistance  in  some  private  matter  not. affecting  the 
regiment. 

This  will  explain  the  amazement  and  consternation 
of  Lieutenant  Inglesant  on  the  entrance  of  Private 
Treen,  a  private  soldier  of  bad  character  and  more  than 
suspected  of  a  murderous  assault  upon  an  unoffending 
fellow-soldier.  A  momentary  chill  of  fear  passed  over 
Inglesant  that  the  man  had  come  to  murder  him,  but  a 
glance  at  Treen's  face  showed  that  for  once  at  least 
some  strong  passion  was  gripping  the  man.  The  im- 
passive face  was  impassive  no  longer,  but  every  feature 
was  quivering  with  some  overmastering  emotion. 

Treen  had  evidently  realized  that  his  intrusion  would 
require  some  strong  justification  and  had  carefully  re- 
hearsed his  speech.  The  intense  need  of  the  man  for 
human  sympathy  broke  down  the  silence  of  years,  and 
his  words  forced  out  of  him  by  an  overcharged  and 
breaking  heart  were  almost  eloquent  in  their  passionate 
simplicity. 

While  Inglesant  was  still  gazing  with  astonishment 
but  growing  interest  at  the  huge  figure  in  the  doorway 
the  man  launched  forth  into  his  story,  as  if  anxious  to 
arouse  his  officer's  sympathy  before  he  was  interrupted : 
"I  know,  sir,  as  how  I  have  no  business  to  come  here 
like  this,  seeing  as  how  I  am  a  bad  lot.  By  the  way, 
sir,  I  did  hit  that  feller  in  the  barrack-room  the  other 
night.  You  were  quite  right  about  that — you  always  do 
seem  to  be  quite  right." 

Inglesant  hastily  interrupted  this  confession,  which 
was  likely  to  prove  extremely  embarrassing:  "All 
right,  Treen,  I  do  not  want  to  hear  anything  more  about 
that  business.  You  have  no  occasion  to  incriminate 
yourself,  nor  have  I  any  wish  that  you  should  do  so. 
Get  on  with  your  story." 

"Well,  sir,"  continued  Treen,  with  evident  relief,  "you 
sec.  sir,  when  the  regiment  left  England  five  years  ago 
I  was  married  and  had  to  leave  my  wife  behind  at  the 
War  Depot.  She  was  a  good  woman,  and  I  could  not 
get  on  without  her.  I  got  down-hearted  and  bitter. 
Then  I  took  to  drink  and  went  from  bad  to  worse.  I 
did  not  mean  to  hit  that  clodhopper  the  other  night,  but 
I  was  half  mad  with  loneliness  and  got  savage  like.  I 
am  due  to  go  home  next  year  to  the  reserve,  and  I  was 
reckoning  that  when  I  got  back  to  my  missis  I  w-ould 
turn  over  a  new  leaf,  but  God  has  been  too  much  for  me. 
Read  that,  sir.'' 

The  man  held  out  an  English  telegram  from  the  War 
Depot  addressed  to  the  colonel,  and  which  ran  as  fol- 
lows : 

Please  inform  Private  Treen  that  his  wife  died  last  night. 


"Well,  sir,  it's  this  way:  If  I  go  into  the  canteen 
there  are  scores  of  men  there  and  it's  the  same  in  the 
barrack-room,  and  if  I  go  outside  I  shall  be  frozen  to 
death.  So  seeing  as  how  there  aint  no  place  on  God's 
earth  where  I  can  be  alone  for  a  bit,  excepting  your 
room,  I  thought'  that,  seeing  as  how  you  were  a  gentle- 
man, I  would  come  and  ask  you  to  be  so  kind  as  to  let 
me  sit  here  a  bit  and  pull  myself  together." 

The  tragic  truth  of  the  man's  contention  flashed  with 
intense  conviction  upon  Inglesant's  mind.  A  flood  of 
pity  swept  over  him,  mixed  perhaps  half-unconsciously 
with  a  feeling  of  pride  that  in  his  extremity  the  man 
felt  that  he  could  rely  upon  his  officer's  justice  and 
humanity. 

In  a  moment  Inglesant  had  forgotten  that  the  grief- 
stained  face,  waiting  with  an  anxiety,  childlike  in  its 
intensity,  the  verdict  of  his  officer,  was  that  of  Private 
Treen,  the  drunkard  and  the  bully.  There  were  simply 
two  men  in  that  room,  face  to  face  with  the  tragedy 
of  life.  With  quivering  lips  the  officer,  as  he  put  out 
his  hand,  which  was  seized  in  the  beastlike  grip  of  the 
soldier,  faltered  out:  "Sit  down,  my  dear  chap,  and 
stay  here  as  long  as  you  iike.  I  will  give  you  a  pass 
till  midnight,  and  you  can  lock  yourself  in." 

Private  Treen  sat  down,  buried  his  head  in  his  arms 
on  the  table,  and  broke  into  a  passion  of  weeping.  The 
officer  got  out  some  cigars  and  whisky  which  he  put 
quietly  on  the  table  and  noiselessly  left  the  room.  God 
had  been  too  much  for  Private  Treen. 

The  following  morning  Inglesant  went  once  more  to 
the  orderly  room.  "Colonel,"  he  said,  quietly,  "I  want 
you  to  out  Private  Treen  on  garrison  military  police 
duty." 

"What !"  exclaimed  the  colonel ;  "why  three  days  ago 
you  wanted  me  to  give  him  five  years  hard  labor." 

"I  know  I  did,  sir,  but  you  saw  that  telegram  from 
England?" 

"So  that's  how  the  land  lies,  is  it?"  said  the  colonel. 

"Yes,  sir.  I  think  Private  Treen  has  come  to  hand 
at  last,"  said  Inglesant,  "and  I  want  to  get  him  out  of 
the  barrack-room,  to  pour  in  oil  and  wine,  you  know." 

The  colonel  hesitated.  "Are  you  sure  you  are  right  ? 
It's  a  job  where  a  man  has  every  opportunity  to  go 
wrong  and  bring  discredit  on  the  regiment  in  the  town." 

Inglesant  looked  the  colonel  in  the  face  as  he  said. 
"I  am  sure  I  am  right,  sir.  There  has  something  passed 
between  me  and  Treen,  and  I  want  to  'heap  the  coals  of 
fire'  now." 

"Well,"  said  the  colonel,  "have  your  way.  You 
are  generally  right,  but  it  is  a  big  risk." 

Once  more  the  sergeant-major  sent  for  Private  Treen. 
The  big  man  naturally  looked  rather  puzzled  and  appre- 
hensive: surely  his  officer  would  not  take  advantage  of 
his  confession  the  other  night.  Impossible,  and  yet 
what  could  he  want  with  him?  Some  such  ideas  may 
have  flashed  through  Treen's  mind  as  he  came  to  the 
interview. 

Inglesant  hastened  to  relieve  the  man's  mind.  "Pri- 
vate Treen,"  he  said,  in  a  matter-of-fact  sort  of  way, 
as  if  his  proposal  was  quite  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, "I  have  been  talking  to  the  colonel  about  you. 
and  he  agrees  with  me  that  you  have  been  too  long  in 
the  barrack-room.  Yrou  have  seen  a  good  deal  of 
service  and  are  fitted  by  experience  for  a  more  respon- 
sible job,  with  extra  pay.  You  are  appointed  to  the 
garrison  military  police.  You  will  be  practically  your 
own  master,  as  you  have  to  patrol  the  town.  I  feel 
sure  that  you  will  be  a  credit  to  the  regiment  as  a 
member  of  the  divisional  staff.  You  will  report  out- 
side my  quarters  at  six  p.  m.  tonight." 

Inglesant  fancied  that  he  saw  a  tear  twinkling  in  the 
corner  of  Treen's  eye,  and  the  man's  lips  were  twitch- 
ing suspiciously.  "Turn  him  about,  please,  sergeant- 
major" — a  command  which  relieved  Private  Treen  the 
necessity  of  expressing  his  thanks,  which  might  have 
proved  a  difficulty. 

Inglesant  went  down  town  and  bought  a  massive  cane 
with  a  silver  top.  That  night,  punctual  to  the  minute, 
Private  Treen  presented  himself  at  Inglesant's  quarters, 
faultlessly  turned  out  and  the  coveted  badges,  "G.  M. 
P.,"  on  his  sleeves. 

Both  men  were  much  moved.  Inglesant  said,  "Play 
the  game.  Treen.  Be  merciful  as  well  as  just  and  help 
lame  dogs  over  stiles  where  you  can  rightly  do  so. 
Here  is  a  cane  as  the  insignia  of  your  office." 

Private  Treen  was  speechless.  I  fancy  he  was  chok- 
ing. The  officer  held  out  his  hand,  which  for  the  second 
time  was  crushed  in  the  huge  paw  of  the  soldier,  who 
turned  hastily  into  his  quarters. 

Inglesant  saw  very  little  of  Treen  after  that,  as  the 
man's  duties  kept  him  down  in  the  town,  where  quar- 
ters were  given  him  with  the  other  members  of  the 
divisional  police,  but  the  reports  of  the  provost-sergeant 
under  whose  orders  he  worked  were  very  satisfactory. 
"Private  Treen  was  the  best  man  he  had — very  tactful 
and  kindly,  and  always  trying  to  keep  the  men  out  of 
trouble." 

A  year  later  Private  Treen's  term  of  service  with  the 
colors  came  to  an  end  and  he  went  home  with  the  other 
time-expired  men.  Once  more  he  came  to  Lieutenant 
Inglesant's  quarters  alone,  a  smiling,  good-natured 
giant,  standing  rather  sheepishly  in  the  doorway. 

"Beg  pardon,  sir,  but  I  made  bold  to  come  and  say 
good-by  to  you.  Do  you  think  you  could  see  your  way 
to  give  me  a  bit  of  a  character.  You  know  that  I  have 
been  a  poor  sort  of  chap,  but  I  have  tried  to  do  my  best 
this  last  year." 

Inglesant  asked  him  what  he  wanted  him  to  do. 

"Well,"   said   Treen,   "I  was  born  in  M ,   and 

want  to  get  into  the  police  there." 
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"To  whom  do  I  write  the  testimonial?"  asked  the 
officer. 

"To  the  chief  constable,  sir,"  said  the  delighted 
Treen. 

The  officer  wrote: 

Private  Treen,  as  you  will  see  for  yourself,  is  physically 
admirably  adapted  for  the  police,  and  he  has  learned  to  gov- 
ern  himself. 

"Will  that  do?"  said  the  officer. 

"Fine,  sir,"  said  the  big  man;  "just  right,  you  are 
always  right,  sir." 

For  the  third  time  the  two  men  shook  hands  and 
parted  without  more  words  on  either  side. 

Some   years    afterwards,    Lieutenant    Inglesant    was 

crossing  one  of  the  principal  streets  in  M ,  where 

he  was  spending  part  of  his  leave,  in  England.  Buried 
in  his  own  thoughts  he  started  to  cross  the  main  street, 
when  suddenly  he  became  aware  that  the  traffic  had 
been  stopped  for  him.  A  gigantic  policeman  was  stand- 
ing at  attention,  holding  up  his  great  fist  as  a  sign  to 
the  vehicles  all  and  sundry  coming  up,  that  they  must 
wait  his  good  pleasure. 

Inglesant  recognized  his  old  soldier,  Treen,  and  hur- 
ried across  the  road,  so  as  not  to  keep  the  traffic  wait- 
ing, as  the  policeman  evidently  intended  that  no  ve- 
hicle should  move  until  his  former  officer  was  safely 
over. 

For  the  fourth  and  last  time  the  men  shook  hands. 

"How  are  you  getting  on,  Treen?" 

"Fine,  sir.  I  am  to  be  promoted  sergeant  soon.  I 
have  married  again,  and  have  two  kids.  I  am  as  happy 
as  the  day  is  long,  and  I  owe  it  all  to  you,  sir." 

Major  Charles  Devonshire. 

San  Francisco,  July,  1913. 


CHANGING  RUSSIA. 


Stephen  Graham  Tramps  Through  the  Domain  of  the  Czar 
and  Helps  Us  to  Understand  Its  Problems. 


The  author  is  already  well  known  as  an  authority 
upon  Russia  and  as  one  who  obtained  his  information 
by  a  series  of  tramps  through  the  country  and  by  a  per- 
sonal study  of  its  people  on  the  various  social  strata 
to  which  they  belong.  Now  we  have  another  record 
of  these  adventurous  wanderings  among  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men.  But  Mr.  Graham  gives  us  some- 
thing more  than  a  record.  He  shocks  our  sense  of  the 
social  proprieties.  He  tells  us  that  Russia  will  never 
be  saved  by  her  new  politics,  nor  by  a  commercialism 
that  is  detestably  described  as  development.  Russia 
needs  no  modernism.  She  does  not  want  to  become 
more  like  us,  but  less  like  us.  Education,  as  we  under- 
stand the  word,  has  nothing  to  offer  her,  seeing  that 
'the  "intelligentia"  are  hopelessly  opposed  to  the  spirit 
of  the  country.  If  Russia  is  to  be  saved  from  the  pit 
she  must  be  let  alone  and  allowed  slowly  to  evolve 
under  the  influences  of  her  national  church  and  of  the 
leaders,  who  owe  their  inBuence  to  the  divine  right  of 
character  and  capacity.  Of  course  all  this  is  very  un- 
orthodox, but  Mr.  Graham  wins  a  hearing  for  his  gos- 
pel not  so  much  by  argument  and  plea  as  by  the 
presentation  of  his  own  experiences.  He  allows  his 
tacts  to  speak  for  themselves,  and  whenever  he  ven- 
tures upon  generalizations  they  are  apt  and  to  the  point. 
He  tells  us  that  Russia,  and  especially  the  Caucasus, 
needs  a  good,  sound,  conservative  government — a  rather 
masterful  one,  but  one  that  is  paternal.  It  must  be  a 
government  that  can  hold  in  check  the  middle  class, 
and  Mr.  Graham  seems  to  think  that  the  middle  class 
is  the  fons  et  origo  of  Russian  troubles : 

The  Russian  middle  class  is  incorrigible.  It  is  always 
crying  out  for  the  development  of  Russia,  but  it  has  little 
national  conscience.  It  calls  out  politically  about  the  state 
of  the  peasants,  but  it  is  ready  to  debauch  them  by  bringing 
them  into  factory  life  under  the  worst  industrial  conditions 
and  for  the  lowest  wage  ;  it  blames  the  government  for  using 
military  force,  yet  will  calmly  see  strikers  shot  down  if 
the  strikers  are  their  own  laborers ;  it  joins  in  the  clamor 
of  "the  land  for  the  people,"  and  yet  speculates  in  land, 
keeping  it  barren  in  the  hope  of  selling  it  selfishly  when 
everybody  wants  it. 

At  Olginka  the  author  met  a  family  of  educated 
peasants  who  were  inclined  to  think  on  public  matters 
and  who  called  themselves  Liberals.  The  father  was 
full  of  enthusiasm  for  the  English  campaign  against 
the  Lords,  but  he  could  not  be  persuaded  to  admit  that 
there  was  any  visible  improvement  in  Russia: 

"You  can  scarcely  complain.  I  meant,  aren't  you  freer? 
Don't  you  feel  less  tyrannized   over?" 

The  old  man  rolled  his  eyes. 

"If  I  go  to  the  court  to  settle  a  matter,"  said  he,  "does 
not  the  barin  sit  whilst  I  stand?  And  if  I  pray  to  God  and 
the  barin  prays,  is  it  counted  equal?  Oh,  no,  not  a  bit.  Of 
course  God  hears  us  both,  but  it  is  to  the  barm  that  He  pays 
attention." 

One  of  the  sons  came  in,  and  without  any  "by  your  leave" 
broke  into  our  conversation. 

"I,  you  know,  am  a  Socialist.  I  am  going  into  the  army 
next  year ;  the  lot  has  fallen  to  me,  but  I  shan't  forget  to 
work  for  the  party.     All  we  here  are  melky  intelligentia." 

"Melky"  means  shallow.  I  thought  it  rather  amusing  to 
hear  the  boy  call  himself  "shallow"  with  pride.  In  the  new 
Russia  it  is  better  to  be  shallowly  educated  than  not  educated 
at  all.  and  the  shallow  have  room  to  be  proud,  seeing  all  the 
millions  who  are  without  letters  at  all. 

Then  this  boy  proceeds  to  give  his  ideas  of  the  new 
liberality  in  thought  that  has  swept  over  the  Russian 
people.  In  the  older  days  there  were  the  restraints  of 
religion  and  the  wholesome  sanctions  of  a  virtuous  tra- 
dition.    But  now  these  were  despised: 

"Do  you  count  it  improper  to  speak  to  a  girl  you  don't 
know?  We  used  to  think  it  so  in  the  north  where  we 
come  from ;  and  if  a  girl  allowed  you  to  speak  to  her  and 
talk  to  her  it  meant  that  she  was  bad ;  but  here  no  one  sees 


any  harm  in  it.  Here  all  is  free.  What  dances  we  have  1 
Sometimes  we  have  a  public-house  ball  .  .  .  my  I  What  a 
time  we  have!  Here  the  girls  let  you  kiss  them;  they  are 
much  more  easily  kissed  than  in  the  north.  There's  a  girl  I 
know,  Tania ;  ah,  if  you  could  only  see  her — a  fine  young 
lady   I  can  tell  you!     Akh!" 

He   smacked   his   lips. 

I  gathered  that  when  he  went  to  be  a  soldier  he  would, 
like  the  "absent-minded  beggar,"  leave  a  lot  of  little  things 
behind  him. 

Modern  Russian  journalism  is  described  as  "most  re- 
freshing." In  the  brevity  of  the  sentence  and  the  para- 
graph one  discerns  "a  sort  of  Henleyism  gone  mad." 
The  average  length  of  the  sentence  is  four  words,  and 
of  the  paragraph  two  lines : 

Often  articles  open  with  an  arresting  and  abusive  sentence 
like  that  of  the  satire  of  Juvenal,  which  begins :  "Must  I 
always  be  listening  and  never  reply  ?"  Such  a  sentence 
would,  of  course,  be  a  paragraph  by  itself.  As  I  opened 
Satirikon,  the  Russian  Punch,  this  idle  day  on  the  road  to 
Gagri,  I  saw  confronting  me  at  the  head  of  the  first  article, 
on  the  first  page,   the  astonishing  exhortation — 

"Spit  in  my  eye,  reader!     Spit  right  in  my  eye!" 

There  is  nothing  in  English  or  in  American  journalism 
equal  to  that.  But  such  a  sentence  is  not  exceptional.  It 
sets  the  tone  of  the  paper,  and  Satirikon  is  read  by  every  one, 
from  the  student  to  the  Grand  Duke.  Every  one  who  would 
not  miss  something  essential  in  the  Russian  soul  should  look 
at  Satirikon.      It   is   to   the   Russians   what  Punch   is   to   us. 

The  author's  special  animus  is  reserved  for  the  lower 
middle  class,  the  new  intelligentia,  which  is  a  parasite 
on  the  old  and  new  as  big  as  its  source.  The  new  in- 
telligentia has  begun  to  be  self-conscious,  and  "when 
the  class  realizes  itself  as  a  power  in  the  state,  it  will 
be  called  the  democracy,  and  the  good  idea  of  democ- 
racy will  be  attacked  on  its  account,  foi*  democracy  is 
easily  taken  to  mean  the  voice  of  a  class  instead  of  the 
voice  of  all  the  people,  or  the  rule  of  all  the  people : 

The  Russian  bourgeois  is  of  this  sort;  he  wants  to  know 
the  price  of  everything.  Of  things  which  are  independent  of 
price  he  knows  nothing,  or,  if  he  knows  of  them,  he  sneers 
at  them  and  hates  them.  Talk  to  him  of  religion,  and  show 
that  you  believe  in  the  mystery  of  Christ;  talk  to  him  of 
life,  and  show  that  you  believe  in  love  and  happiness;  talk 
of  woman,  and  show  that  you  understand  anything  about  her 
unsexually  ;  talk  to  him  of  work,  and  show  that  though  you 
are  poor  you  have  no  regard  for  money — and  the  bourgeois  is 
uneasy.  He  would  like  to  deny  your  existence  there  as  you 
tace  him.  He  will  deny  your  faith  and  belief  the  moment 
your  back   is   turned. 

A  bourgeois  said  to  me  at  Moscow,  "There  is  no  man  who 
is  chaste."  I  mentioned  to  him  Nicholas,  the  boy-student  who 
lived  with  me  there. 

"You  think  so,"  said  he,  "but  even  he  has  his  promiscuous 
flirtations." 

"But,"  I  said,  "I  live  with  him.  I  share  a  room  with  hiin. 
I  know  all  his  thoughts.  He  is  not  even  interested  in  women 
as   women." 

The  bourgeois  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

He  had  been  inspecting  a  girls'  school  one  day,  and  he 
spoke  of  a  girl  who  had  some  unfortunate  love  affair,  and 
had  taken  methylated  spirit  the  day  before.  The  girl  was 
about  fifteen  and  nearly  in  the  top  class. 

"There  is  not  a  girl  in  that  class,"  said  he,  "who  would 
blush   at  an  indecency." 

"But  surely,"  said  I,  "many  of  the  girls  come  from  pure 
homes  ;  many  have  true  ideals  ;  there  are  many  of  them  who 
will   be  beautiful   women." 

Then  my  bourgeois  friend  let  his  evil  imagination  have 
play,  and  he  depicted  what  he  would  like  to  think  the  girls 
were  like  secretly.  How  strange  it  is  that  the  sensual  de- 
scribe not  what  they  know  or  what  they  believe  to  be  the  truth, 
but  what  they  would  like. 

Russia,  says  the  author,  will  never  have  a  literature 
until  she  turns  her  back  upon  the  rotten  products  of 
Europe  and  strives  to  evolve  something  of  her  own. 
The  perversion  of  the  public  taste  is  partly  due  to  a 
few  publishers  who  have  flooded  the  country  with  four- 
cent  translations  of  modern  European  books,  which  in- 
fluence on  a  people  mentally  young  must  be  bad: 

One  day  at  Vladikavkaz  I  was  calling  upon  some  friends, 
and  a  little  girl  of  twelve  came  in  and  curtseyed.  She  was 
in  her  school  uniform,  and  all  Russian  girls  are  taught  to 
curtsey  when  introduced  to  their  elders.  "Ah !"  said  the 
host,  "here  comes  our  little  Englishwoman  ;  she  will  talk  to 
you ;  she  has  read  many  English  books — haven't  you, 
Maroosia?" 

"Oh!"  said  I.     "Do  you  like  English  stories?" 

"Yes,"  said  Maroosia. 

"Who   is  your   favorite  author?"   I   asked. 

"Oscar  Wilde,"  she  replied. 

I  was  amazed.  But  the  answer  was  not  only  for  herself  ; 
it  was,  in  a  way,  what  the  whole  of  modern  Russia  might 
have  answered.  I  remember  a  story  that  was  told  me  lately, 
that  gives  just  the  same  answer  put  more  explicitly. 

A  child  of  nine  to  English  governess — Which  do  you  like 
best,    England   or   Russia? 

Governess — England,  of  course. 

Child,  after  a  pause — I  also  do  not  like  my  native  land 
\ery  much. 

What  is  to  be  said  of  a  nation  whose  children  are  beginning 
to  say  such  things  ? 

It  is  now  easier  to  buy  a  volume  by  W.  W.  Jacobs 
than  one  by  Chekhof.  Oscar  Wilde  can  be  bought  for 
four  cents  a  volume,  and  it  is  surprising  to  learn  that 
he  is  the  most  popular  author  in  Russia: 

At  the  moment  of  writing,  Oscar  Wilde  is  the  most  popular 
author  in  Russia,  not  excluding  any  writer  in  the  Russina  lan- 
guage. For  one  who  knows  Tolstoy  thoroughly,  there  are 
ten  who  know  Wilde.  Young  ladies  sleep  with  Wilde's  works 
under  their  pillows,  and  call  "Dorian  Grey"  their  Bible. 
After  Wilde,  the  most  popular  contemporary  English  authors 
are  Jerome  K.  Jerome,  H.  G.  Wells,  Kipling,  Shaw,  Jack  Lon- 
don. Galsworthy  also  is  much  read.  Jerome  is  taught  in 
schools  as  if  he  were  a  classic.  It  is  very  strange  that  one 
author  whose  writings  might  be  thought  likely  to  please  the 
Russian  taste  for  fantasy,  and  at  the  same  time  lead  to  truth, 
is  almost  unknown  in  Russia — G.  K.  Chesterton.  It  is  per- 
haps because  Chesterton  is  naturally  and  literally  English, 
and  detests  cosmopolitanism.  His  works  are  inscrutable, 
whilst  those  of  the  other  lover  of  paradox  and  mystification, 
G.  B.  Shaw,  are  clear  as  day.  Shaw  is  a  sort  of  second 
cousin  of  Wilde  and  a  step-child  of  Tolstoy.  When  he  was 
introduced  in  Russia  it  seemed  every  one  had  had  his  thoughts 
before. 

Mr.  Graham  had  an  illuminating  conversation  with 
a  monk  at  Pitsoonda  Cape.  He  believed  that  the  war 
between  Italy  and  Turkey  marked     I  the  world 


and  he  loudly  deplored  an  industrialism  which  he  at- 
tributed to  the  Jews: 

"We  monks,"  said  he,  "till  the  land  and  make  our  own 
bread.  We  have  our  own  vineyards  and  press  our  own  wine. 
We  have  our  own  cows  and  sheep — we  are  by  no  means  idle. 
All  this  land  near  the  monastery  is  developed  by  us,  and 
we  keep  ourselves  and  sustain  the  poor  tribesmen  round  about. 
Well,  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  a  man  discovered  coal  on  our 
estate,  and  actually  gathered  capital  to  develop  the  land. 
Where  did  he  get  the  money?  From  the  foreign  Jews. 
What  does   Russia  want  with   coal?" 

I  suggested  it  might  be  thought  useful  in  the  case  of  a 
railway  running  from  Batum  along  the  coast.  "Are  they 
going  to   work  the  coal. then?"   I  concluded. 

"No.  There  are  soldiers  guarding  the  place  now.  The 
coal  is  very  easily  obtained,  and  there  has  been  much  said 
against  our  action  in  the  papers,  I  believe,  but  the  land  is 
government  land,  and  the  authorities  have  refused  to  let  it. 
Quite  right,  too.  We  don't  "want  industrialism.  We  want 
more  agriculture.  What  happens  when  a  mine  is  begun  any- 
where? The  people  all  cease  going  to  church.  Thev  drink 
more  than  ever  before,  swear,  cut  one  another's  throats,  be- 
come revolutionaries,  and  think  the  Tsar  is  to  blame  for 
their  unhappiness  when  the  real  enemy  is  the  owner  of  the 
coal  mine,  the  Jew  whose  money  is  running  the  mine." 

"You  are  very  hostile  to  the  Jews,"  said  I  deliberately. 
"It  is  strange.  Is  not  their  God  the  same  God  as  yours?  I 
know  they  have  not   Christ,   but  is  not  their  God  the  same?" 

"What !"  said  he  with  a  shriek,  "the  Russian  God  like  the 
God  of  Isaac,  Abraham,  and  Moses!    Never." 

The  tribesmen  of  the  Caucasus  have  a  certain  preda- 
tory reputation  that  necessitates  a  wary  eye.  Mr.  Gra- 
ham tells  us  that  he  went  unarmed  and  relied  upon 
the  ready  word  and  the  cheerful  smile  to  carry  him 
through  all  possible  difficulties.  But  upon  one  occasion 
these  nearly  failed  him.  Stopped  by  a  number  of  hill- 
men  he  was  asked  for  his  passport,  and  as  they  could 
not  read  a  word  of  it  they  demanded  to  know  his  na- 
tionality: 

It  was  inconvenient  for  me  to  say  British  or  English,  for 
unfortunately  we  have  a  reputation  of  great  wealth,  and  all 
Caucasian  robbers  know  that  an  Englishman  carries  about 
with  him  about  ten  times  as  much  money  as  he  is  likely  to 
need.  Indeed,  but  a  month  or  so  before  this  an  Englishman 
had  been  robbed  at  Tuapse  of  14.000  roubles  (£1500).  I  in- 
formed my  interlocutor  with  a  smile  that  I  was  a  Shotlanclc 
— a   Scotsman. 

"Ah  !" 

That  evidently  floored  him. 

"Which  province  of  Russia?"   he  asked. 

"Not    Russia   at   all — a    different   empire." 

"Turkish  ?" 

"No." 

"Chinese  ?" 

"I   can't  say  that." 

"Where  else?     There  is  nowhere  else." 

I  assured  him  that  Scotland  existed. 

"Towards  China  or  Turkey?"  he  inquired  again. 

"More  towards   Turkey,"   I   conjectured. 

"Are  you  Orthodox   Russian?" 

"No,  we  have  a  separate  church." 

"Mahommedan,  then?" 

None  the  less  he  was  arrested  and  ordered  to  work 
m  the  hay  fields,  a  predicament  from  which  he  saved 
himself  by  getting  his  captors  drunk  and  then  slipping 
away  unobserved.  But  at  Gudaout  he  again  found  him- 
self an  object  of  interest,  and  this  time  to  the  police: 

I  had  not.  however,  been  seated  ten  minutes  when  up 
comes  the  chief  of  police,  or  one  of  his  officers,  booted, 
spurred,  and  in  a  khaki-colored  cloak,  and  demands  my 
papers. 

"Not  going  to  be  arrested  in  connection  with  the  murder 
of  Stolypin,   I   hope,"  said  I,   not  paying  much  attention.       -> 

The  official  looked  at  me  acidly. 

I  handed  him  a  blank  English  passport  of  the  sort  Azeff 
showed  when  he  was  arrested  in  Moscow  five  minutes 
^fter  the  murder  of  General  Dubasof,  a  passport  whose  last 
vise  was  at  Alexandrovo  on  the  frontier.  As  I  had  been 
sleeping  out  almost  all  the  while,  there  had  not  been  occa- 
sion for  office  verification.  When  I  had  been  staying  at 
Nakhitchevan  the  house  porter  had  forgotten  to  ask  for  it. 
The  chief  of  police  did  not  seem  satisfied,  so  I  offered  him 
my  letter  of  recommendation  from  the  governor  of  Arch- 
angel. This  document  certified  that  I  was  tramping  Russia 
in  the  interests  of  science,  and  exhorted  all  official  persons 
to  give  me  any  help  that  might  be  in  their  power.  .  I  felt 
rather  doubtful  in  offering  it  at  a  point  some  three  thousand 
miles  south,  but  the  doubt  soon  vanished,  for  the  attitude  of 
the  police  officer  altered  at  once.  How  amusing,  that  the 
governor  of  Archangel  can  influence  the  police  of  Trans- 
caucasia ! 

Not  only  were  suspicions  checked,  but  the  khaki-cloaked 
official  was  ready  to  sit  down  at  my  table,  and  chuckled 
affably,  "So  that's  what  you  do  !  All  the  way  on  foot !  You 
are  a  chitdak — a  marvelous  fellow.  And  has  nothing  un- 
pleasant occurred  to  you  ?"  said  he. 

At  Sukhum  the  author  met  one  of  the  higher  it 
gentia,  who  was  not  only  "loving  and  g 
words,  but  a  most  interests 
thought  and  culture."     Vassily   VassU'itcta    v 
talk  about  books  and  was  i 

"Vagabond  in  the  Caucasus,     ior  which"  he  bad  Sen 
England,  paying  the  full  price: 

Vassily  Vassil'itch  is  a  great  buyer  of  books.  He  has 
bought  all  Kipling's  works  direct  from  England.  He  has 
read  them  all,  too,  as  he  assured  me,  except  "Traffics  and 
Discoveries,"  which  he  found  a  "wee  bit  disconnectit,"  as  the 
Scotsman  said. 

"Have  you  got  your  'Traffics  and  Discoveries'  here  ?"  I 
asked,    when  we  got  to  the  house. 

"Oh,  ye-e-s,"  said  he,  in  broken  English,  "you  must   look." 

I  looked,  and  to  my  astonishment  the  book  was  a  fault. 
It  opened  correctly,  but  after  fifty  or  so  pages  it  suddenly 
changed  into  a  stores  catalogue,  or  a  report  of  a  missionary 
society,  or  something  of  the  sort.  Vassily  Vassil'itch,  wnc 
has  read  and  understood  "The  Secret  Doctrine,"  thought  Kip- 
ling  was   perhaps   writing    something   particularly   occult. 

It  would  be  easy  to  quote  almost  indefinitely  from 
this  illuminating  book,  a  book  that  throws  a  wholly 
new  light  upon  the  problem  of  unquiet  Russia.  It  is  a 
book  that  persuades  us  of  the  total  inadequacy  of  the 
measures  so  glibly  advocated  elsewhere,  and  of  the  new 
significance  that  we  must  attach  to  such  words  as  edu- 
cation, religion,  and  progress  when  applied  to  the  vast 
domains  of  the  Czar. 

Changing    Russia.     By    Stephen    Gr 
trated.     New  York;  John  Lane  Compai 
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James  Hurd. 

There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  for  tell- 
ing a  horrid  story  merely  because  it  lends 
itself  to  the  art  of  description  or  offers  scope 
to  the  skill  of  the  mental  vivisectionist. 
Doubtless  the  temptation  is  a  great  one,  but 
there  can  be  no  other  excuse. 

In  this  case  we  have  the  story  of  James 
Hurd  and  his  wife,  whose  little  son  has  met 
with  an  accident  and  become  mentally 
diseased.  The  malady  is  of  a  peculiarly  re- 
pulsive kind.  The  child  has  become  a  sort  of 
changeling,  with  a  weird,  uncanny,  and  mys- 
terious disposition  that  suggests  a  sort  of  in- 
human impishness.  Naturally  so  distressing 
a  burden  preys  on  the  mother's  health  and 
the  whole  household  lies  under  a  morbid 
shadow  that  grows  deeper  with  time.  The 
father  slowly  grows  obsessed  with  the  idea 
that  the  life  of  the  child  not  only  has  no 
value,  but  that  it  would  be  best  to  extinguish 
it.  In  fact  he  has  murder  in  his  heart,  but 
he  is  saved  from  the  actual  crime  by  another 
accident.  While  walking  with  his  father  the 
boy  slips  over  the  edge  of  a  cliff,  and  al- 
though the  father  could  easily  have  saved  him 
he  refrains  from  doing  so  and  sees  his  son 
dashed  on  the  rocks  below.  Eut  the  effect 
on  the  mother  is  not  of  the  kind  anticipated 
and  only  a  fool  would  have  supposed  that 
the  second  tragedy  could  compensate  for  the 
first.  Mrs.  Hurd  forgets  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  hoy's  insanity  and  remembers  him  only 
as  he  was  in  health,  and  this  of  course  would 
be  the  case  with  any  woman.  She  experiences 
no  sense  of  relief,  but  only  one  of  bereave- 
ment. The  story  seems  to  be  of  the  kind  that 
is  better  left  untold  and  it  is  marred,  more- 
o\  er,  by  a  singularly  tiresome  dialogue. 

James  Hurd.      By  R.   O.  Prowse.     Philadelphia: 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company;  $1.25  net. 


French  Letters. 

Mabell  S.  C.  Smith  has  written  a  valuable 
and  suggestive  book  and  one  that  is  open  to 
no  more  severe  criticism  than  for  undue 
brevity.  Perhaps  this  is  due  to  the  choice 
of  too  wide  a  field  and  to  a  too  great  in- 
ciusiveness.  The  author's  object  is  "to  give 
such  a  survey  of  French  letters  as  will  show 
their  connection  with  the  conditions  .  .  . 
of  each  period  which  produced  them."  To 
this  end  we  have  sections  on  the  beginnings 
of  democracy,  on  the  coming  of  the  printing 
press,  on  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, and  on  the  eighteenth  century,  or  the 
"century  of  discussion,"  and  the  nineteenth, 
or  the  "century  of  inventions."  Great  con- 
densation is  obviously  necessary  in  a  volume 
of  375  pages,  while  actual  comment  is  stiU 
further  curtailed  by  copious  extracts  which 
seem  sometimes  to  be  too  short  to  be  repre- 
sentative and  too  long  for  inclusion  in  such 
a  work.  Thus  we  have  fifteen  pages  devoted 
to  a  reproduction  of  Moliere's  "Les  Precieuses 
Ridicules, "  which  seems  unnecessary,  while  it 
is  surely  superfluous  to  give  us  La  Fontaine's 
fable   of  "The   Crow  and  the   Fox." 

The  Spirit  ot  French  Letters.  By  Mabell  S. 
(".  Smith.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company; 
$1.50  net. 

The  Woman  In  Black. 
Detective  stories  are  probably  unwholesome, 
but  they  are  singularly  interesting,  which  is 
often  the  case  in  this  wayward  world.  Here 
we  have  the  case  of  Mr.  Manderson,  who  is 
found  dead  in  his  own  grounds  shot  through 
the  left  eye,  but  with  no  signs  of  robbery. 
Naturally  there  is  a  sensation.  The  de- 
tectives and  the  star  reporter  all  play  their 
usual  parts  with  their  usual  brilliance;  or  lack 
of  it.  An  impressive  edifice  of  circumstantial 
evidence  is  slowly  raised  and  we  feel  that 
we  could  arrest  that  blood-stained  murderer 
af  any  moment.  Eut  of  course  we  could  do 
nothing  of  the  sort.  We  know  from  long 
experience  that  the  detective  story  writer 
would  never  be  so  awkward  as  to  allow  us 
the  least  correct  suspicion  until  the  last  chap- 
ter, and  it  is  so  in  this  case.  But  it  certainly 
is  a  surprise. 

The  Woman  in  Black.  By  Edmund  C.  Bent- 
Icy.      New    York:    The    Century    Company;    $1.25 


Fitness  of  Environment. 

Professor   Laurence  J.   Henderson  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  a  bold  piece  of  constructive 
scientific  thought  described  by  him  as  "an  in- 
quiry   into    the    biological    significance    of    the 
properties   of   matter."      Darwin,    he   reminds 
us,   has   found  conclusively  that  the   fitness  of 
organic  beings  for  their  life  in  the  world  has 
been   won   in   whole   or  in   part  by  a  series  of 
adaptations    of   life   to   its   environment.      But 
has   the   process   of   adaptation  been   confined 
i"  th<    organism?     Has  the  environment  itself 
dune  no  share  in  the  work?      May  \vc  not  im- 
ply a  reciprocal  activity  between  the  organism 
and   its   environment?     Quoting  a  reprcsenta- 
ii  ■. '    passage  from  the  author's  conclusions,  he 
says:     "Thf  fitness  of  the  environment  is  one 
part  of  a  reciprocal  relationship  of  which  the 
fitness  of  the  organism  is  the  other.     This  re- 
lationship   s   complete!}    and    perfectly   recip- 
1      tin    one   fitness   is   nol    less   important 
bt'ier." 
suffice    to   state    the   outline   of   the 
Lent  ion  and  to  leave  its  examina- 
ble expert.     But  it  is  permissible  to 


express  admiration  for  a  lucid  presentation 
and  a  cogent  argument.  At  the  same  time 
there  are  two  questions  that  arise  to  the  mind. 
We  should  like  to  know  where  the  author 
draws  the  line  between  the  organic  and  the 
inorganic,  and  if  he  is  sure  that  there  is  such 
a  line.  We  may  also  wonder  at  so  positive  a 
statement  as  that  "We  simply  can  not  doubt 
that  the  origin  of  a  body  like  the  earth  de- 
pends exclusively  upon  chance  plus  the  prop- 
erties of  the  elements,  their  relative  amounts, 
the  indestructible  forces  of  nature,  and  the 
other  known  factors  of  mechanism."  This 
seems  like  saying  that  a  loom,  for  example, 
owes  its  activities  wholly  to  chance  plus  known 
factors  of  engineering  science.  Neither  can 
we  readily  understand  how  chance  and  law 
can  exist  together  in  the  same  universe.  We 
must  have  either  universal  law  or  universal 
chance. 

The  Fitness  of  the  Environment.  By 
Laurence  J.  Henderson.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan  Company;   $1.50  net. 


Organized  Speculation. 
This  volume  by  Harrison  H.  Brace  ap- 
pears in  the  valuable  series  of  Prize  Essays 
in  Economics  established  by  Hart,  Schaft'ner 
&  Marx.  It  may  be  described  as  an  economic 
analysis  of  the  essentials  of  speculation  a3 
freed  from  the  extravagances  of  those  who 
have  brought  all  speculation  into  disrepute. 
The  great  mass  of  transactions  upon  the  ex- 
changes, says  the  author,  are  merely  the 
action  of  unskilled  adventurers  who  know 
nothing  of  the  trend  of  commerce  and  who 
are  seeking,  in  the  most  childish  manner,  to 
make  money  without  work  either  mental  or 
physical.  But  organized  and  intelligent  specu- 
lation may  be  an  important  factor  in  com- 
merce when  all  the  repulsive  elements  have 
been  swept  away,  and  to  this  end  we  have 
six  chapters  devoted  to  "Features  of  Organ- 
ized Speculation,"  "The  Effect  Upon  Prices," 
"Some  Fallacies  Considered,"  "Indirect  Ef- 
fects," "Moral  and  Social  Value,"  and  "The 
Alternative."  A  number  of  useful  appendices 
complete  a  work  that  shows  not  only  compe- 
tent and  exhaustive  research,  but  cautious  and 
judicial  treatment. 

The  Value  of  Organized  Speculation.  By 
Harrison  W.  Brace.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company;    $1.50   net. 

Safety. 

At  a  time  when  the  employer  is  too  often 
cited  as  an  enemy  of  the  human  race  it  is  well 
that  we  should  have  so  substantial  and  com- 
petent a  volume  as  this  to  show  us  the  multi- 
farious devices  now  in  use  throughout  the 
world  for  the  lessening  of  accident  and 
disease  incidental  to  occupation.  Obviously 
the  whole  field  can  not  be  covered  even  in  a 
volume  of  over  four  hundred  large  pages,  but 
a  casual  survey  fails  to  disclose  any  omis- 
sions. We  have  sections  on  yards,  railings, 
hoists,  cutting  and  grinding  tools,  lights,  fire, 
transportation,  iron  and  steel,  mines,  elec- 
tricity, chemicals,  poisons,  sanitation,  and  a 
host  of  other  things  in  which  dangers  lurk. 
We  have  not  only  an  admirable  presentation 
ot  what  has  been  done,  but  plenty  of  sug- 
gestions of  what  might  be  done,  while  the  nu- 
merous illustrations  add  largely  to  the  value 
and  interest  of  the   book. 

Safety:  Methods  for  Preventing  Occupa- 
tional and  Other  Accidents  and  Diseases.  By 
William  H.  Tolman,  Ph.  D.,  and  Leonard  B.  Ken- 
dall.    New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers;   $3  net. 


Mixed  Grill. 
Here  we  have  fifteen  short  stories,  all  of 
them  Pett  Ridgian  and  therefore  all  of  them 
readable.  Mr.  Pett  Ridge  attempts  some  ex- 
cuse for  the  collection  of  short  stories  and 
aiso  for  his  title  by  quoting  the  city  waiter 
who  said:  "If  you  can't  make  up  your  mind 
what  to  order,  how  about  trying  the  mixed 
grill?  You  may  not  like  all  of  it,  but  what 
you  don't  care  for  you  can  easily  leave." 
Certainly  the  reader  will  consume  the  whole 
of  this  mixed  grill  in  spite  of  the  relative 
unfamiliarity  of  a  London  setting.  The  au- 
thor has  a  genius  for  looking  straight  into  the 
heart  of  the  lower  middle  class  of  the  English 
metropolis  and  for  recording  whatever  he  sees 
there  that  is  worth  while. 

Mixed  Grill.     By  W.   Pett  Ridge.     New  York: 
George  H.  Doran  Company;  $1.25  net. 


The  Lost  Despatch. 

This  is  a  combination  of  detective  and  war 
story.  Captain  Lloyd  does  his  best  to  prove 
that  Nancy  Newton  is  a  rebel  spy,  and  he 
has  such  success  that  Nancy  is  arrested.  But 
on  the  eve  of  her  trial  Lloyd  is  found  dead 
in  his  bed,  and  thenceforth  until  the  end  we 
may  test  our  wits  in  an  effort  to  determine 
if  he  was  murdered  and,  if  so,  who  mur- 
dered him. 

The  Lost  Despatch.  By  Natalie  Sumner  Lin- 
coln.    New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  $1.30  net. 


Statesmen's  Year  Book. 
This  is  the  fiftieth  annual  publication  of 
a  work  that  long  since  became  indispensable. 
The  present  issue  contains  1452  pages  and 
is  therefore  nearly  three  times  as  large  as 
at  its  first  appearance.  It  appears  qualified 
to  answer  any  question  that  can  legitimately 
be  asked  of  it  upon  any  country  of  the  world 
and  upon  any  of  its  aspects.  Recent  events 
in   Tripoli,   Morocco,   China,   and  the   Balkan 


Peninsula  are  recorded  almost  to  the  day  of 
publication,  while  under  the  heading  of 
Canada  we  find  a  separate  account  of  each 
province.  Nothing  more  inclusive  or  satisfac- 
tory of  its  kind  is  to  be  found. 

The  Statesman's  Year-Book  for  1913.  Edited 
by  J.  Scott  Keltie,  LL.  D.,  assisted  by  M.  Epstein, 
M.  A.,  Ph.  D.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany;   $3   net. 

The  Night  Riders. 
There  seems  always  to  be  room  for  one 
more  story  of  the  early  frontier,  especially  by 
an  author  so  well  known  as  Ridgwell  Cullum, 
In  this  case  Mr.  Cullum  tells  us  of  early  Mon- 
tana and  of  the  fortunes  of  John  Tresler  and 
the  war  he  wages  against  the  Night  Riders. 
Of  course  there  is  love  as  well  as  war  and 
the  two  are  so  well  blended  as  to  make  a 
story  well  up  to  the  average. 

The  Night  Riders.  Bv  Ridgwell  Cullum. 
Philadelphia:   George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.;   $1.25  net. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
The  American  Book  Company  has  published 
"Schatkastlein  des  rheinischen  Hausfreundes," 
von    I.    P.    Hebel,    edited   with    notes   and   vo- 
cabulary by  Menco  Stern.     Price,  40   cents. 

John  W.  Luce  &  Co.  have  published  a 
fourth  edition  of  "Hindle  Wakes,"  a  play  in 
three  acts  by  Stanley  Houghton.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  this  play  was  first  produced 
in  America  by  Miss  Horniman's  Repertory 
Company  from  the  Gaiety  Theatre,  Manches- 
ter. 

"Rhody,"  by  Frances  S.  Brewster  (George 
W.  Jacobs  &  Co.;  $1  net),  is  a  racy  little 
story  of  an  old-fashioned  New  England 
woman  whose  warm  human  qualities  are  well 
matched  by  her  shrewdness  and  sense  of 
humor.  Evidently  the  author  has  drawn  a 
portrait  whose  good  workmanship  brings  it 
into  the  art  class. 

Under  the  title  of  "The  Child  of  the  Air" 
Mrs.  M.  H.  Spielmann  has  written  an  unusually 
delicate  and  graceful  fairy  story  for  chil- 
dren. Of  equal  merit  with  the  text  are  the 
numerous  illustrations  in  color  and  line  by  C. 
Wilhelm.  Indeed  there  are  few  better  ex- 
amples of  the  illustrator's  art.  The  book  is 
published  by  Dana  Estes  &  Co. 

"Miss  Jimmy,"  by  Laura  E.  Richards,  is  a 
well-written  story  of  the  homely  type  and  a 
worthy  successor  to  other  successful  books 
that  have  preceded  it.  Miss  Jimmy  is  a  Down 
East  Yankee  who  leaves  the  village  where 
she  was  born  and  returns  to  it  after  many 
years  of  absence  and  with  experiences  that 
have  a  marked  effect  upon  the  village.  The 
volume  is  published  by  Dana  Estes  &  Co. 
Price,  $1   net. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  Short  Course  se- 
ries, under  the  editorship  of  the  Rev.  John 
Adams,  B.  D.,  is  "Jehovah — Jesus,"  by  Rev. 
Thomas  Whitelaw,  D.  D.  (Charles  Scribner's 
Sons;  60  cents  net).  The  work  is  more  dog- 
matic than  some  of  its  predecessors  and 
therefore  less  satisfactory.  For  example,  why 
does  the  author  translate  the  word  Elohiin  by 
"God"  instead  of  giving  its  grammatical 
plural  form  ? 

Among  books  that  reflect  the  larger  mod- 
ern conception  of  religious  life  must  be 
counted  "Religion  as  Life,"  by  Henry 
Churchill  King,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  president  of 
Oberlin  College  (Macmillan  Company;  $1 
net).  Without  any  effort  to  be  original,  and 
still  less  to  be  spectacular.  Dr.  King  gives  us 
a  vigorous  and  forceful  picture  of  the  results 
of  a  sane  religion  upon  human  character  and 
the  development  of  its  higher  powers. 

"The  Idea  of  the  Industrial  School,"  trans- 
lated by  Rudolf  Pintner,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  from 
the  German  of  Georg  Kerschensteiner  (the 
Macmillan  Company;  50  cents  net),  is  a  plea 
for  vocational  education  based  on  the  valuably 
high  ethical  ideal  of  service  to  the  state. 
Pupils  must  be  taught  a  vocation,  not  because 
they  may  thereby  earn  money,  but  because  the 
desire  has  been  developed  in  them  to  do  their 
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part  in  communal  progress  toward  an  ethical 
iaeal.  The  author  is  not  only  theoretical. 
He  is  also  practical.  He  helps  to  show  us 
how  this  may  be  done. 

"The  Tragedy  of  Julius  Cassar,"  edited  by 
Robert  M.  Lovett,  A.  B.,  has  been  added  to 
the  Tudor  Shakespeare,  under  the  general 
editorship  of  William  Allan  Neilson  and  Ash- 
ley Horace  Thorndike,  and  now  in  course  of 
publication  by  the  Macmillan  Company. 
Price,  35  cents  net. 


Sardou  and  the 
Sardou  Plays 

BY 

JEROME  A.  HART 

WHAT   THE    REVIEWERS   SAY 
Review   of  Reviews:      A  clear,   vigorous   study 
and  critical  estimate  of  the  life  and  work  of 
Victorien    Sardou.      This    book    will    be    in- 
valuable. 

Indianapolis  Star:  At  last  we  have  a  careful 
and  well-written  biographical  story  of  Sardou 
and  his  career.  Mr.  Hart's  book  is  intensely 
interesting  in  its  portrayal  of  the  "human" 
side  of  Sardou,  and  of  his  early  struggles. 
The  book  is  well  worth  reading;  its  style  is 
bright  and  crisp;  once  begun,  it  will  be  read 
through. 

Houston  Chronicle:  In  spite  of  Bernard  Shaw's 
gibes  at  Sardou,  the  Frenchman  has  serious 
claims  to  consideration  as  a  dramatist.  Un- 
questionably he  was  a  master  in  the  technic 
of  the  drama.  Mr.  Hart  has  written  an  in- 
teresting book  on  a  great  dramatist. 


Illustrated.     403  pages.     $2. JO  net.     Post- 
paid $2.65.      May   be  ordered 
through  your  Bookseller 
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THE   LATEST  BOOKS. 

Dying  Fires. 
Mr.  Monkhouse  chooses  a  theme  that  is 
seldom  exploited  by  the  novelist,  at  least  in 
just  this  way.  The  temptation  to  put  the 
wedding  at  the  end  of  the  story  instead  of  at 
the  beginning  is  a  strong  one,  although  most 
of  the  dramas  of  life  come  after  marriage 
rather  than  before  it.  They  come  with  the 
slow  waning  of  love,  the  revolt  against  re- 
straint, the  temptations  that  are  offered  by 
novelty,  and  the  foresight  of  a  dreary  future 
in  which  there  are  no  incidents,  no  prospects 
of  the  unexpected.  In  this  case  Richard  and 
Letty  Peel  believe  that  they  are  greatly  in 
love  with  each  other.  Perhaps  they  are  at 
first,  but  their  real  point  of  contact  is  in  their 
mutual  love  for  their  baby.  Then  the  baby 
dies  and  the  fires  begin  to  die,  too.  Richard 
and  Letty  slowly  awake  to  the  fact  that  they 
are  tolerating  each  other  with  that  sort  of 
deadly  apathy  which  is  to  be  found  where 
there  are  no  active  causes  for  repulsion.  Then 
conies  the  interference  of  Richard's  friend 
Morice,  who  believes  that  Letty  is  being  neg- 
lected and  who  gives  free  play  to  that  sense 
ul  chivalry  which  is  so  readily  exalted  into  a 
warmer  sentiment.  And  so  we  have  a  sort 
of  menage  a  trois  wherein  every  one  is  rigidly 
virtuous  and  unaware  of  the  nearness  of  the 
abyss.  It  is  the  kind  of  story  that  may  be 
found  in  every  street  and  for  every  one  that 
culminates  in  catastrophe  there  are  a  score 
tiiat  represent  the  secret  tragedies  of  married 
life.  Mr.  Monkhouse  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  telling  such  a  story  accurately  and  with- 
out deviation  into  the  sensationalisms  of  pas- 
sion. 

Dying     Fires.       By     Allan      Monkhouse.      New 
York:   George  II.    Doran   Company;   $1.20   net. 


Liquid  Fuel. 

At  a  time  when  liquid  fuel  is  receiving  a 
constantly  larger  share  of  attention  there 
should  be  a  welcome  for  so  comprehensive  a 
book  as  that  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Booth.  We  have 
a  precise  presentation  of  the  present  status  of 
liquid  fuel  with  a  technical  description  of 
various  systems  and  apparatus.  Attention  is 
given  to  the  coal  and  oil  tests  made  by  the 
bureau  of  steam  engineering  and  there  is  also 
liberal  information  on  petroleum  production  in 
general.  There  are  also  some  good  illustra- 
tions  that  are   a  large  aid  to   comprehension. 

Liquid  Fuel  and  Its  Apparatus.  By  W.  H. 
Booth,  F,  G.  S.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.; 
?3  net. 

Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
It  is  reported  that  Mrs.  Trask's  "In  the 
Vanguard"  is  to  be  produced  by  Henry  Miller 
ihis  coming  season.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
its  success  will  be  as  great  on  the  stage  as 
it  has  been  in  book  form.  The  play  has  just 
gone  into  its  second  large  edition.  It  is  pub- 
lished by  the  Macmillan  Company. 

A  long  complete  story  by  the  Russian  writer 
Dostoyevsky  is  an  important  feature  of  the 
July  Lippincott's  Magazine. 

C.  E.  Lawrence,  in  commenting  on  Strind- 
berg's  "Inferno,"  which  in  America  is  ap- 
pearing under  the  imprint  of  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  Strind- 
berg  was  a  victim  to  himself,  that  life  to  him 
was  an  insistent  ordeal  of  suffering.  Mr. 
Lawrence  goes  on  to  point  out  an  interesting 
parallel  and  at  the  same  time  a  line  of  cleav- 
age between  Strindberg  and  Poe. 

The  "Reminiscences  of  Augustus  Saint- 
Gaudeus"  have  been  edited  and  amplified  by 
his  son,  Homer  Saint-Gaudens,  and  the  work 
will  be  issued  in  the  fall  by  the  Century 
Company  in  two  large  volumes,  with  many  il- 
lustrations showing  Saint-Gaudens's  work, 
and  persons  and  places  associated  with  his 
life  and  career. 

"Changing  Russia,"  by  Stephen  Graham, 
;  has  gone  into  its  second  edition,  and  there 
is  an  increasingly  large  demand  for  it.  The 
,  author  is  in  this  country,  studying  the  condi- 
tions of  the  Russian  emigrant.  The  book  is 
:  published  by  the  John  Lane  Company. 

Some   graphic   pictures   of   the   campaign   in 
'  Cuba  are  given  in  the  novel,  "Van  Cleve  and 
Mis  Friends,"  by  Mary  S.  Watts,  now  appear- 
ing serially  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 

In  "Work  and  Life,"  which  the  Slurgis  & 
Walton  Company  has  just  published,  Professor 
Ira  M.  Howerth  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia has  written  cogently  on  "how  to  or- 
ganize and  conduct  our  economic  institutions 
so  that  their  benefits  may  be  more  justly 
shared  by  all."  The  problem  is  well  worth 
close   examination. 

Hall.  Caine's  new  novel.  "The  Woman  Thou 
;  Gavest  Me,"  will  be  published   this  month  by 
the  J.   B.  Lippincott  Company. 

Helen  Hunt  Jackson's  "Ramona"  still  sells, 
its  eighty-fifth  edition  having  just  been 
printed. 

The  battle  of  Gettysburg  is  recounted 
mainly  in  the  victor's  own  letters,  orders,  and 
reports,  and  in  the  narrative  of  Captain 
Meade,  his  son,  in  "The  Life  and  Letters  of 
General  George  Gordon  Meade,"  compiled  and 
edited  by  his  grandson,  and  just  published  by 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 


New  Books  Received. 
The    Ambassadress.       By    William    Wriotbeslcy. 
New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company;  $1.25  net. 
A   novel   of  diplomatic  life. 

Toya  iue  Unlike.      By  Eleanor  Mercem   Kelly. 
Boston:  Small,   Maynard  &  Co.;  $1  net. 

A  story. 

The  Mask.     By  Arthur  Hornblow.     New   York: 
G.    W.    Dillingham   Company;    $1.25    net. 
A  novel. 

Little  Grey   Girl.      By   Mary   Opcnshaw.      New 
York:    G.    W.    Dillingham   Company;    $1.25    net. 
A  novel. 


Thomas    Dixon. 
$1.35    net. 


The    Southerner.      By 
York:   D.  Appleton  &  Co.; 
A  novel. 


A  Prisoner  in  Fairyland.  By  Algernon  Black- 
wood. New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.35 
net. 

A  mystical   nature  story    for  young  people. 

Jacob   Leisi.er.      By  W.    O.    Bates.      New    York: 
Mitchell   Kcnnerley;   $1.50  net. 
A  play  of  old  New  York. 

Crowds.      By    Gerald    Stanley    Lee.      New    York: 
Doubleday,    Page  &  Co.;    $1.35   net. 
"A    moving   picture   of    democracy." 

Goldwin  Smith's  Correspondence.  Edited  by 
Arnold  Haultain.      New   York:    Duffield  &  Co. 

Comprising  letters  chiefly  to  and  from  his  Eng- 
lish friends,  written  between  the  years  1846  and 
1910. 

Minimum  Wage  and  Syndicalism.  By  Hon. 
James  Boyle.  Cincinnati:  Stewart  &  Kidd  Com- 
pany;  $1   net. 

"An  impartial  exposition  rather  than  an  argu- 
ment." 

All    the    Days    of    My    Life.      By    Amelia    E. 
Barr.      New  York:   D.  Appleton  &  Co.;    $3.50   net. 
An    autobiography. 

Reminiscences,  Sermons,  and  Correspondence. 
By  Augusta  E.  Stetson,  C.  S.  D.  New  York:  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $5  net. 

"Proving  adherence  to  the  principle  of  Christian 
Science   as  taught  by   Mary    Baker   Eddy." 

The  Conception  of  Art.     By  Henry  R.  Poorc, 

A.  N.  A.     New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.;  $2. 

A    painter's    opinion    of    the    meaning    of    art    in 

the  application  to  past   and  present   methods. 

The   Rocky    Mountains.      By   Clifton   Johnson. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.50  net. 
Issued  in  American  Highways  and   Byways. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


Train-Mates. 

Outside  hove  Shasta,  snowy  height  on  height, 
A    glory;    but   a    negligible    sight, 
For   you   had   often   seen    a   mountain-peak 
But  not  my  paper.      So  we  came  to  speak. 

A   smoke,   a   smile — a   good    way   to    commence 
The  comfortable  exchange  of  difference! 
You  a  young  engineer,  five  feet  eleven, 
Forty-five   chest,    with    football   in   your   heaven, 
Liking  a   roadbed   newly  built   and   clean, 
Your  fingers  hot  to  cut  away  the  green 
Of    brush    and    flowers    that    bring    beside    a    track 
The  kind  of  beauty  steel  lines  ought  to  lack, — 
And  I  a  poet,  wistful  of  my  betters, 
Reading  George  Meredith's  high-hearted  Letters, 
Joining  betweenwhile  in  the  mingled  speech 
Of  a  drummer,  circus-man,  and  parson,  each 
Absorbing  to  himself — as  I  to  me 
And  you  to  you — a  glad  identity! 

After  a  while  when  the  others   went  away, 
A  curious  kinship  made  us  want  to  stay, 
Which  I  could  tell  you  now;  but  at  the  time 
You  thought  of  baseball  teams  and   I  of  rhyme, 
Until  we  found  that  we  were  college  men 
And  smoked  more  easily  and  smiled  again; 
And    I    from   Cambridge  cried,    the   poet   still: 
"I  know  your  fine  Greek  Theatre  on  the  hill 
At  Berkeley!"     With  your  happy  Grecian  head 
Upraised,  "I  never  saw  the  place,"   you   said. 
"Once   I  was  free  of  class,    I  always  went 
Out  to   the  field." 

Young  engineer, 
You  meant  as    fair  a  tribute  to   the    better 
As  ever  I  did.     Beauty  of  the  heart 
Is    evident   in  temples.      But   it  breathes 
Alive  where  athletes  quicken  airy  wreaths, 
Which  are  the  lovelier  because  they  die. 
You  are  a  poet  quite  as  much  as  I, 
Though  differences  appear  in  what  we  do, 
And  I  an  athlete  quite  as  much  as  you. 
Because  you  half-surmised   my   quarter-mile 
And    I   your   quatrain,    we  could   greet   and    smile. 

Who  knows  but  we  shall  look  again  and  find 
The  circus-man  and  drummer,  not  behind 
But  leading  in  our  visible  estate, 
As  discus-thrower    and    as  .laureate? 

— Witter  Bynner,   in   the    Yale   Review. 


part 


The  Exile's  Song. 
Now  I  tread  the  city  broadways,  and  my  heart  is 

sore, 
For   the  moor  calls,    and  the   wind   calls,   but  I   go 

there  no  more. 
And  I'm  fain  for  the  lonely  road,  and  a  wild  gray 

sky, 
And  the  screaming  note  in  a  curlew's  throat  as  the 

rain  comes  rushing  by. 

Out  beyond  the  stream  of  traffic  is  a  stream  I  love, 
And  the  old  hills,  the  dear  hills,  and  the  stars  that 

climb  above; 
And  it's  there  my  heart  is  roaming  while  I   stand 

in  the  street, 
And   I  hear  a  sigh  of  a  dream  gone  by   when   the 

world  was  sweet. 

My  soul  is  sick  of  cities,  and  the  crafty  strife; 
And  if  gold  were  all,   and  greed  were  all,   I  have 

had  enough  of  life. 
But    always    night    and    day    I    hear    the    moorland 

music  creep 
To  the  heart  that  shall  be  aching  till  I  sleep. 

—  Thomas  Moult,  in  the  Academy. 


Romain  Rolland,  the  French  man  of  letters, 
wants  to  establish  a  People's  Theatre. 
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STATEMENT 

of  the  Condition  and  Value  of  the  Assets  and  Liabilities 

-OF- 

THE  H1BERNIA  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

HIBERNIA   BANK 

(A  CORPORATION) 
(Member  of  the  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  San  Francisco) 

DATED  JUNE  30,  1913 


ASSETS 

1— BONDS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  ($5,350,000.00),  of  the  State  of 
California  and  Municipalities  thereof  ($5,886,400.00),  of  the  State  of 
New  York  $1,650,000.00),  the  actual  value  of  which  is $13,424,757.10 

2— CASH  in  United  States  Gold  and  Silver  Coin  and  Checks 2,115,596.20 

3— MISCELLANEOUS  BONDS  ($5,519,000.00),  the  actual  value  of  which 

is  5,537,726.33 

$21,078,079.63 
They  are : 
"San  Francisco  and  North  Pacific  Railway  Company  5  per  cent 
Bonds"  ($476,000.00),  "Southern  Pacific  Branch  Railway  Company 
of  California  6  per  cent  Bonds"  ($340,000.00),  "Southern  Pacific 
Company,  San  Francisco  Terminal  4  per  cent  Bonds"  ($150,000.00), 
"Western  Pacific  Railway  Company  5  per  cent  Bonds"  ($213,000.00), 
"San  Francisco  and  San  Joaquin  Valley  Railway  Company  5  per 
cent  Bonds"  ($120,000.00),  "Northern  California  Railway  Company 
5  per  cent  Bonds"  ($S3,000.00),  "Northern  Railway  Company  of 
California  5  per  cent  Bonds"  ($120,000.00),  "Market  Street  Railway 
Company  First  Consolidated  Mortgage  5  per  cent  Bonds"  ($728,- 
000.00),  "Los  Angeles  Pacific  Railroad  Company  of  California  Re- 
funding 5  per  cent  Bonds"  ($400,000.00),  "Los  Angeles  Railway 
Company  of  California  5  per  cent  Bonds"  ($334,000.00),  "The  Om- 
nibus Cable  Company  6  per  cent  Bonds"  ($167,000.00),  "Sutter 
Street  Railway  Company  5  per  cent  Bonds"  ($150,000.00),  "Gough 
Street  Railway  Company  5  per  cent  Bonds"  ($20,000.00),  "Ferries 
and  Cliff  House  Railway  Company  6  per  cent  Eonds"  ($6000.00), 
"San  Francisco,  Oakland  &  San  Jose  Railway  Company  5  per 
cent  Bonds"  ($5000.00),  "The  Merchants'  Exchange  7  per  cent 
Bonds"  ($1,410,000.00),  "San  Francisco  Gas  and  Electric  Company 
4^  per  cent  Bonds"  ($547,000.00),  "Los  Angeles  Gas  &  Electric 
Company  5  per  cent  Bonds"  ($100,000.00),  "Spring  Valley  Water 
Company  4  per  cent  Bonds"  ($50,000.00),  "German  House  Associa- 
tion 6  per  cent  Bonds"  ($100,000.00;. 

4 — PROMISSORY  NOTES  and  the  debts  thereby  secured,  the  actual  value 

of  which   is 34,012,623.27 

The  Condition  of  said  Promissory  Notes  and  debts  is  as  follows : 
They  are  all  existing  Contracts,  owned  by  said  Corporation,  and  are 
payable  to  it  at  its  office,  which  is  situated  at  the  corner  of  Market, 
McAllister  and  Jones  Streets,  in  the  City  and  County  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, State  of  California,  and  the  payment  thereof  is  secured  by 
First  Mortgages  on  Real  Estate  within  this  State,  and  the  States 
of  Oregon  and  Nevada.  Said  Promissory  Notes  are  kept  and  held 
by  said  Corporation  at  its  said  office,  which  is  its  principal  place 
of  business,  and  said  Notes  and  debts  are  there  situated. 

5— PROMISSORY  NOTES  and  the  debts  thereby  secured,  the  actual  value 

of  which  is 249,400.00 

The  Condition  of  said  Promissory  Notes  and  debts  is  as  follows: 
They  are  all  existing  Contracts,  owned  by  said  Corporation,  and 
are  payable  to  it  at  its  office,  which  is  situated  as  aforesaid,  and  the 
payment  thereof  is  secured  by  pledge  and  hypothecation  of  Bonds  of 
Railroad  and  Quasi-Public  Corporations  and  other  securities. 

6 — (a)  REAL  ESTATE  situated  in  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco 
($1,910,393.99),   and  in  the  Counties   of  Santa  Clara    ($12,488.52), 
and  Alameda  ($2779.15),  in  this  State,  the  actual  value  of  which  is     1,925,661.66 
(b)   The  Land  and  Building  in  which  said  Corporation  keeps  its  said 

office,  the  actual  value  of  which  is 976,968.20 

The  Condition  of  said  Real  Estate  is  that  it  belongs  to  said  Cor- 
poration, and  part  of  it  is  productive. 

7— INTEREST  ON  LOANS  AND  BONDS— Uncollected  and  Accrued 235,690.52 

TOTAL  ASSETS   $58,478,423.28 


LIABILITIES 

1— SAID    CORPORATION    OWES    DEPOSITS    amounting    lo    and    the 

actual  value  of  which  is $54,794,908.38 

(Number  of  Depoaitors.8S.402; 
Average  Amount  of  Deposits.  $640.94 ). 

2— CONTINGENT    FUNDS— Accrued    Interest    on    Loans 

and  Bonds   $    235,690.52 

3— RESERVE   FUND— Actual    Value 3,447,824.38—     3,683,514.90 

TOTAL  LIABILITIES   $58,478,423.28 

THE  HIBERNIA  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY, 
By  CHARLES  MAYO.  President. 

THE  HIBERNIA  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY, 
By  E.  J.  TOBIN,  Acting  Secretary. 


STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA.  \  ss 

City  and  County  of  San  Francisco   \ 

CHARLES  MAYO  and  E.  I.  TOBIN,  being  each  duly  sworn,  each  for  himself, 
cays-  That  said  CHARLES  MAYO  is  President  and  that  said  E.  J.  TOBIN  is  Acting 
Secretary  of  THE  HIBERNIA  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY,  the  corporation 
above  mentioned,  and  that  the  foregoing  statement  is  true. 

CHARLES   MAYO.   President. 
E.  J.  TOBIN,  Acting  Secretary. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  2d  day  of  July,  1913. 

CHAS.  T.  STANLEY, 
Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco,  State  of  California. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


July  12,  1913. 


"THE  PASSING  SHOW  OF   1912." 

Founded  though  they  are  on  the  annual 
Parisian  review  of  the  year's  events  gotten  up 
for  the  delectation  and  amusement  of  the 
theatre-going  public,  our  "Follies"  are  as 
American  as  they  make  'em.  And  hugely  do 
the  American  men  enjoy  them.  Aimed  more 
particularly  at  masculine  tastes,  they  dip  a 
little  into  everything  that  has  transpired  dur- 
ing the  year;  politics,  drama,  passing  fads, 
literature,  amusements,  and  form  veritably  a 
"passing  show." 

At  the  Cort  Theatre  "The  Passing  Show  of 
1912"  seems  to  have  borrowed  its  speed  from 
humanity's  twentieth-century  pace.  Scenes, 
marches,  songs,  dances,  and  travesties  whirl 
by  with  incredible  speed,  sparkling  as  they 
fly.  They  have  a  great  lot  of  theatre  experts 
there ;  eccentric  dancers,  comedy  teams,  bur- 
lesquers,  pantomime  dancers,  comic  songsters, 
tank  swimmers,  and  what  not.  The  chorus 
girls  form  the  usual  beauty  relief  to  the  whirl 
of  burlesque  that  goes  bubbling  by,  and  Trixie 
Friganza  is  the  indispensable  centre  of  the 
whole  thing. 

Trixie  is  a  very  comfortable  piece  of  ar- 
chitecture. In  her  presence  formality  falls 
dead.  She  makes  frequent  irreverent  allusion 
to  her  plump  proportions,  but  really  they  are 
part  of  her  attractiveness,  just  as,  with  jolly 
May  Irwin,  we  wouldn't  have  parted  with  a 
single  swelling  expanse,  always  considering 
her  cheerful  billows  as  being  the  appropriate 
product  of  an  atmosphere  of  hilarity. 

Trixie  Friganza  is,  undoubtedly,  in  her  line 
unusually  well  endowed.  Few  women  can 
stand  up.  as  she  does,  and  supply  a  steady 
stream  of  comic  interlude,  keeping  a  whole 
houseful  in  a  roar,  and  appealing  particularly 
to  the  men's  sense  of  humor.  She  has  a  full, 
rich,  hearty  voice,  ditto  figure,  ditto  indi- 
viduality. She  has  also  a  pronounced  talent 
lor  burlesque.  One  of  the  very  best  and 
funniest  turns  in  the  evening's  programme 
was  the  burlesque  of  the  Apache  dance  given 
by  Trixie  Friganza  and  that  nimble  man  in 
miniature  of  the  Moon  and  Morris  pair.  The 
dance  was  enormously  clever  and  Trixie  Fri- 
ganza's  burlesqued  ferocity  of  physiognomy  as 
she  picked  up  her  tiny  partner  by  the  slack 
of  his  trousers  and  hurled  him  floonvard,  was 
killingly   funny. 

So,  too,  was  ber  pink  gauze  travesty  of 
Gertrude  Hoffman's  "Spring  Song,"  with  its 
abrupt  aquatic  finale.  One  has  to  watch  Miss 
Friganza's  face  as  well  as  her  plumply  agile 
legs,  when  she  is  giving  a  burlesque  dance, 
because,  as  with  the  higher-up  artists,  her 
whole  being,  mental  and  physical,  pours  itself 
whole-souledly  into  the  representation. 

There  is  such  an  ample  and  diversified  pro- 
gramme in  "The  Passing  Show"  and  it  is  so 
rich  with  specialists  that  to  select  instances 
of  particularly  entertaining  bits  is  like  trying 
to  pick  out  the  biggest  raisins  in  a  plum  pud- 
ding. Trixie  Friganza,  of  course,  stands  out 
preeminently  among  the  women.  Next  to  her 
comes  Adelaide,  an  exceptionally  graceful  and 
spirited  pantomimic  dancer,  who,  with  her 
male  partner,  Hughes,  gives  a  brief  play  simi- 
lar in  conception  and  treatment  to  the  panto- 
mimic pieces  presented  by  the  Russian 
dancers,  and,  like  them,  is  aesthetically  beauti- 
ful and  sensuously  poetical.  The  other  girls 
in  the  company  do  not  count  individually,  be- 
ing bunchable  on  the  ground  of  looks,  and 
legs,  and  raucous  voices. 

Perhaps  Texas  Guinan  ought  to  be  excepted, 
as  she  captains  the  fair  choral  company  when- 
ever it  parades  the  runway,  and  gives  a  closer 
view  of  its  charms  to  devotees  in  the  au- 
dience. But  Texas  Guinan,  tall  and  showy 
though  she  is,  and  standing  out  like  a  bright 
thread  in  the  general  glittering  weave,  has  not 
risen  to  the  dignity  of  praiseworthy  individual 
achievement.  Her  voice  is  too  distressing  to 
cue  pleasure  cither  in  songs  or  dialogue;  a 
fault  that  might  be  remedied  by  industry  and 
practice  And  when  we  fall  back  on  her  looks 
and  her  shape  she  is  one  with  the  rest. 

Among  the  ranks  .>f  the  men  there  are 
many  to  commend.  Willie  Howard,  however, 
ne  whose  ability  stands  out  most  prom- 
inently in  the  mind.  He  gave  a  remarkable 
imitation  0f  War-field's  Peter  Grimm,  the  vo- 
cal intonations,  with  their  occasional  curious 
tendency  toward  childishness,  and  the  slightly 
falsetto  shriekincss  that  comes  out  in  War- 
fit  Id's  moments  of  histrionic  agitation,  being 
]  .rticularly  faithful.  Like  Trixie  Friganza, 
1  Hie  Howard  is  the  kind  of  performer  upon 
whose  lightest  accents  the  audience  hangs  de- 
voutly.    Both  of  them  are  so  lightning  quick 

it    their    repartee,    extemporized    or    other- 


wise, keeps  one  on  the  jump.  But  you  get  it, 
for  they  never  swallow  their  words. 

The  comic-paper  eye-glasses-and-teeth  cari- 
catures suddenly  confronted  us  in  the  per- 
son of  Charles  J.  Ross,  who  was  made  up 
very  successfully  as  "the  strenuous  citizen," 
and,  in  later  scenes,  as  "Teddy  Hadji."  In 
spite,  however,  of  his  long  and  honorable  ca- 
reer as  a  burlesque  actor,  Mr.  Ross  occasion- 
ally carries  the  dignity  or  pomposity  of  the 
burlesqued  character  too  much  into  his  bur- 
lesques, so  that  he  is  not  invariably  as  irre- 
sistibly funny  as  a  specialist  in  his  line  al- 
ways should  be. 

The  Morris  and  Moon  pair  are  a  remark- 
ably clever  team  in  their  line  of  eccentric 
or  grotesque  dancing.  The  hands-in-their- 
pockets  and  reading-the-paper  dances  were 
wonderfully  skillful  in  their  unanimity  of  mo- 
tion, and  exhilarating  by  their  lightness  and 
perfection. 

In  fact,  to  those  whose  tastes  are  met  by 
this  particular  class  of  entertainment,  the 
thing  is  exhilarating  right  through.  One 
could  notice  it  in  the  departing  audience  as 
they  hummed  their  songs  and  stepped  out 
rhythmically  to  the  orchestra's  march. 

The  business  man  in  search  of  stage  enter- 
tainment is  probably  getting  a  little  weary  of 
that  over-familiar  truism  that  he  doesn't  want 
to  be  made  to  think,  perhaps  because  he  very 
definitely  wants  some  thinking  to  be  done  by 
the  people  that  entertain  him.  And  this  is 
what  has  been  done,  in  "The  Passing  Show  of 
1912."  It  requires  thought  to  evolve  an  en- 
tertainment of  such  a  nature  as  to  banish  it 
and  dull  care  simultaneously.  Nothing,  there- 
fore, is  allowed  to  last  long  enough  to  pall 
on  those  who  crave  for  constant  change. 

The  burlesqued  Rigoletti  quartet  is  a  case 
in  point.  In  flashes  it  was  grand  opera,  inter- 
spersed with  continual  relapses  into  clever  ab- 
surdities of  dancing  steps  or  attitudes,  or  that 
crackling  kind  of  talk  that  keeps  the  sophisti- 
cated ones  on  the  alert,  avid  to  lose  no  joke 
or  allusion.  And  all  the  time  going  so  lightly 
and  spontaneously  that  it  had  almost  the 
seeming  of  being  gayly  extemporized  at  the 
moment.  In  this,  of  course,  the  indispensable 
Trixie  Friganza  figured,  ably  reenforced  by 
the  two  Howards  and  Ernest  Hare. 

These  "Follies"  always  begin  with  a  lot  of 
chatter  by  the  lesser  ones  of  the  aggregation 
that  is  far  from  reassuring  to  the  fastidious 
amusement- seeker,  but  in  the  midst  of  this  the 
dryly  comic  art  of  Willie  Howard  suddenly 
reared  its  head,  and  the  men  roared  with  de- 
light at  Boldenstein's  answers  to  his  custom- 
house inquisitor. 

In  the  same  way  in  the  midst  of  a  wilder- 
ness of  divertissements  we  suddenly  found 
ourselves  gazing  at  a  picturesque  harem,  with 
its  eunuchs,  its  reclining  favorites,  and  its 
dominating  lord.  The  scene  was  handsomely 
appointed,  and  decorated  in  Oriental  style.  A 
plunge  bath  filled  up  the  rear  of  the  scene, 
and  in  this  the  beauties  of  the  harem,  clad 
principally  in  startlingly  lifelike  fleshings, 
dived,  swam,  and  disported  aquatically.  while 
in  the  foreground  several  partly  pictorial 
partly  comic  scenes  played  themselves  out. 

That  rendered  by  Adelaide  and  Hughes, 
however,  caused  almost  as  great  a  shock  of 
surprise  and  pleasure  as  if  one  had  found  a 
rare  bit  of  antique  on  a  bargain  counter.  This 
was  "The  Spark  of  Life,"  a  scene  representing 
a  Hindoo  sorcerer's  attempt  to  throw  under 
his  spell  a  beautiful  dancing  girl  under  the 
protection  of  the  gods.  The  harem  scene 
serves  for  the  sorcerer's  palace,  and  a  dim 
bluish  light  assists  in  creating  an  appro- 
priate atmosphere  of  mysticism.  Adelaide  and 
Hughes,  by  the  spirit  and  expressiveness  of 
their  pantomime  and  the  grace  and  freedom 
of  their  dancing,  were  able  to  convey  the 
story  graphically,  and  the  aesthetic  pleasure 
caused  by  the  rich,  jewel-like  colors  of  the 
costumes  and  accessories,  and  the  artistic 
novelty  of  the  general  treatment,  was  very 
keen. 

A  novelty  like  this  would  never  have  crept 
into  "The  Follies,"  however,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  Oriental  turn  given  to  the  remi- 
niscences of  theatre-goers  by  the  New  York 
success  of  "Sumurun"  and  "Kismet." 

The  chorus,  it  follows  as  a  matter  of  course, 
was  much  in  evidence  throughout  the  per- 
formance, figuring  in  a  variety  of  costumes, 
with  numerous  generous  revelations  in  the 
matter  of  shape.  The  runway  traversing  the 
centre  of  the  main  circle  of  the  auditorium 
was,  however,  the  principal  source  of  pleasure 
>o  the  male  auditors ;  and  female,  too,  for 
that  matter,  for  though  it  is  disillusionizing 
to  see  stage  beauties  at  such  close  quarters, 
it  is  also  interesting.  Everybody  became  very 
alert  when  (he  long  line  of  the  chorus,  headed 
by  the  tall  and  round-limbed  Texas  Guinan, 
trod  its  rhythmic  route  along  the  runway,  its 
curvilinear  dimensions  beautifully  illuminated 
by  rosy  electric  lights.  The  girls  came  sing- 
ing and  pacing  along,  and  in  their  young  faces 
we  could  see  through  the  paint  and  the  black- 
■  ng  indications  of  individuality  which-  escape 
us  on  the  stage. 

The  chorus  girl  is  always  eluding  public 
knowledge,  because  no  two  who  know  her 
seem  to  agree  about  her.  One  says  she  is  re- 
cruited from  the  ranks  of  the  educated,  an- 
other from  those  of  the  toilers.  One  that  she 
is  interesting,  another  that  she  is  vapid.  One 
that  she  is  proud  and  scrupulous,  another  that 


she  is  cheap  and  rapacious.  Seen  at  close 
range  it  strikes  me  that  she  is,  under  all  her 
gay  trappings,  much  like  any  other  group  of 
working  girls  save  for  one  thing.  It  is  pa- 
thetically evident  that  continual  physical  self- 
display  and  the  hardening  processes  of  stage 
competition  put  out  like  an  extinguished  light 
that  pretty  look  of  innocence  and  inexperience 
which  is  as  decorative  to  a  pretty  girl's  face 
as  dependence  on  the  mother  cat  is  to  a  kit- 
ten's in  its  anti-predatory  days.  In  other 
words  the  chorus  girl  is  much  prettier  on  the 
stage  than  off. 

Nevertheless,  nobody  is  complaining  at  her 
coming  out  from  her  familiar  frame,  and  I 
doubt  not  that  many  a  man  paid  willingly,  nay 
eagerly,  for  a  seat  close  to  that  rosily  lighted 
runway  trod  by  the  pretty  feet  of  that  pe- 
culiarly American  institution,  the  musical- 
comedy   chorus. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


The  Symphony  Orchestra  Season. 

The  third  season  of  the  San  Francisco  Or- 
chestra will  open  at  the  Cort  Theatre  Friday 
afternoon,  October  24,  1913,  and  promises  to 
be  the  most  brilliant  in  the  history  of  the  San 
Francisco  Orchestra.  The  board  of  governors 
of  the  Musical  Association  of  San  Francisco, 
which  maintains  the  San  Francisco  Orchestra, 
wishes  to  continue  the  attention  and  cordiality 
of  all  interested  in  encouraging  a  love  of  the 
highest  forms  of  music.  During  the  third  sea- 
son ten  symphony  concerts,  all  on  Friday 
afternoons,  will  be  given,  and  the  services  of 
famous  soloists  have  been  secured  to  assist  in 
the  programmes.  Mme.  Ernestine  Schumann- 
Heink  will  be  the  first  soloist  of  the  season. 
Mme.  Heink's  every  appearance  serves  to  in- 
crease the  hold  that  she  has  upon  the  affec- 
tions of  the  music-loving  public. 

Clarence  Whitehall,  the  baritone,  whose 
work  in  the  Wagner  operas,  both  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  Europe,  has  given  him  an  enviable 
position  as  an  artist:  Fritz  Kreisler,  whose 
combination  of  qualities,  intellectual  and  tem- 
peramental, gives  him  a  place  among  the 
greatest  violinists  of  our  time  ;  Jean  Gerardy, 
the  master  interpreter  of  great  compositions 
for  the  'cello,  and  other  distinguished  artists 
will  be  presented. 

The  orchestra  will  be  comprised  of  the  best 
instrumentalists  available,  several  changes 
having  been  made  in  the  personnel  since  last 
season  in  pursuance  of  the  policy  to  maintain 
the  highest  point  of  efficiency. 

Mr.  Henry  Hadley,  the  conductor,  will  pre- 
pare all  his  programmes  for  the  third  season 
in  Europe,  and  they  will  contain  the  works  of 
the  masters  as  well  as  the  best  of  the  modern 
school.     Many  novelties  are  promised. 

Details  in  regard  to  prices,  programmes, 
etc..  will  be  announced  early  in  August. 

The  board  of  governors  of  the  Musical  As- 
sociation of  San  Francisco  is  composed  of  the 
following:  Dr.  A.  Barkan,  E.  D.  Beylard, 
Antoine  Borel,  W.  B.  Bourn,  J.  W.  Byrne.  C. 
H.  Crocker,  William  H.  Crocker,  F.  P.  Deer- 
ing,  J.  D.  Grant,  Frank  W.  Griffin,  E.  S.  Hel- 
ler,' I.  W.  Hellman,  Jr.,  A.  C.  Kains,  J.  B. 
Levison,  John  D.  McKee,  J.  D.  Redding,  John 
Rothschild,  Dr.  Grant  Selfridge,  Leon  Sloss. 
Sigmund  Stern,  Dr.  Stanley  Stillman,  R.  M. 
Tobin. 

The  executive  offices  of  the  San  Francisco 
Orchestra  will  remain  at  711-712  Head  Build- 
ing.    Frank  W.  Healy  is  the  manager. 


The  largest  and  most  commodious  theatre 
in  New  Zealand  has  just  been  completed  at 
Wellington  at  a  cost  of  £32,000.  There  is 
seating  accommodation  for  2300  persons,  and 
the  stage,  which  is  the  widest  in  New  Zealand, 
will  easily  hold  the  property  and  scenic  ef- 
fects of  any  production  which  has  visited 
New  Zealand. 


Uncle  Sam  Uses 
"Pacific  Service" 


The  only  electrically  propelled  vessel  of 
its  size  ever  built,  the  gigantic  Jupiter,  was 
turned  out  at  the  government  yards  of 
Mare  Island,  where  '"Pacific  Service"  plays 
such  an  important  part. 

The  connection  of  the  Pacific  Gas  and 
Electric  Company  with  the  Mare  Island 
Navy  Yard  dates  from  1903.  Early  in 
that  year,  while  the  Bay  Counties  Power 
Company  was  building  its  lines  toward  the 
Bay,  pioneer  in  high-tension  distribution, 
representatives  of  the  company  entered 
into  negotiations  to  furnish  service  to  the 
Yard. 

The  original  Yard  electric  plant  was  in- 
stalled in  the  early  months  of  1891,  and 
first  operated  in  July  of  that  year.  The 
demands  on  the  plant  rapidly  increased. 
A  steam-heating  system  overtaxed  the 
boilers  and  another  manufactured  at  the- 
Yard  was  added.  The  Spanish-American 
war  caused  another  enlargement,  and  ope- 
rations continued  under  severe  require- 
ments until  the  Bay  Counties  Power  Com- 
pany laid  a  cable  across  the  Mare  Island 
Straits  and  built  a  sub-station  there,  in- 
stalling three  300  kilowatt  transformers. 
At  10:30  o'clock  on  the  night  of  Novem- 
ber 28,  1903,  the  Yard  A.  C.  plant  was 
closed  down  and  service  from  the  com- 
pany commenced.  Added  requirements  on 
the  steam  plant  made  it  necessary  later  to 
install  a  500  horsepower  motor  generator 
set  to  handle  the  direct-current  motor  load 
and  shut  down  the  steam-driven  units. 

Since  that  time  all  the  light  and  power 
has    been    furnished    by    "Pacific    Service." 

When  the  gigantic  new  dry  dock  was 
completed,  negotiations  were  entered  into 
with  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 
by  officials  of  the  Yard  looking  to  secure 
"Pacific  Service"  for  drydock  purposes, 
with  the  result  that  the  sub-station  was 
reconstructed  and  enlarged.  Wonders 
were  accomplished  under  the  new  condi- 
tions. The  U.  S.  S.  South  Dakota  entered 
the  new  dock  on  the  evening  of  March  15, 
1910,  and  the  following  morning  the  dock 
was  pumped  out  in  one  hour  and  forty-two 
minutes  on  a  test,  the  company  having 
"cleared  the  lines"  especially  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  pumping  plant  is  provided  with 
two  500  horsepower  variable  speed  2300- 
volt  motor-driven  centrifugal  pumps. 
There  are  two  vertical  drainage  pumps 
driven  by  100  horsepower  motors,  and  a 
motor-driven  hydraulic  pump  for  operating 
the  gates  in  the  54-inch  discharge  pipes. 
There  are  electric  capstans  for  hauling 
ships  into  and  out  of  dock,  electric  drive 
for  the  flooding  and  emptying  of  the  cais- 
sons, all  the  current  for  which  comes  many 
miles  over  mountains  and  valleys  and  un- 
der the  water. 

The  new  central  plant  has  at  last  been 
completed  and  is  a  model.  It  contains 
^200  horsepower  in  water  tube  oil-fired 
boilers,  two  5000  C.  F.  aid  compressors, 
one  1000  and  two  500  kilowatt  turbo- 
generators and  all  the  necessary  auxil- 
iaries. 

The  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 
in  rendering  service  has  operated  on  the 
policy  of  "First  the  Government."  and 
every  suggestion  as  to  needs  of  the  Yard 
has  been  cheerfully  and  promptly  met  with 
by  the  company  management.  Negotia-f 
tions  are  now  under  way  for  a  largely  in- 
creased use  of  the  company's  products. 


Fast  transcontinental  trains. 
Superior  dining  service. 
Superior  equipment. 

Round  Trip 

New  York  $108.50 
Chicago    -       72.50 

and  many  other  cities  East  and  South 

On    sale    certain    days     in    July,    August, 
September. 

Liberal  return  limit  and  stop-over  privileges. 

Back  East  Excursions 

via  Santa  Fe 

Santa  Fe  City  Offices 

San  Francisco,  673  Market  St. 
Phone  Kearny  315 

Oakland,  1218  Broadway 
Phone  Lakeside  425 


SantaFe 

%  w. 


July  12,  1913. 
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'PRINCESS    CHIC"   AND    "KICK  IN." 


"Princess  Chic"  is  a  romantic  comic  opera, 
quite  as  remote  from  realities  as  any  fairy 
story,  but  it  is  a  work  of  genuine  merit  never- 
theless. Kirk  La  Shelle  wrote  the  pretty 
story,  and  Julian  Edwards  the  music  that  fits 
the  romance  as  a  violin  fits  its  case.  It  tells 
how  the  Princess  Chic  of  Normandy  captured 
the  affection  of  bluff  Charles  the  Bold,  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  and  joined  him  in  his  defiance 
of  Louis  XI,  King  of  France.  There  is  a 
brave  showing  of  trim  cavaliers,  with  distin- 
guished, handsomely  costumed  principals  in 
the  foreground  nearly  all  the  time,  frequent 
clashes  of  will  and  circumstance,  good  sword- 
play,  a  modest  show  of  wit,  and  many  good 
songs,   duets,   quartets,   and   choruses. 

In  some  particulars  the  production  may 
justly  be  praised  above  any  of  the  three  that 
have  preceded  it  at  the  new  Tivoli.  The  com- 
pany improves  steadily,  or  its  audiences  are 
discovering  admirable  features  that  escaped 
earlier  attention.  Suspended  judgments  have 
all  gone  over  to  the  side  of  the  managerial 
discrimination  which  assembled  it. 

Henry  Santrey,  the  baritone,  does  the  best 
work  he  has  shown  so  far.  He  fully  justifies 
the  verdict  of  the  princess — "I  have  seen  a 
man."  He  wears  his  ducal  honors  with  dis- 
tinction, and  he  suits  the  volume  of  his  voice 
to  his  music  and  his  part.  In  other  appear- 
ances he  first  over-exerted  his  powers  and 
later  subdued  them  to  his  own  loss  and  that 
of  his  hearers. 

There  is  no  longer  any  doubt,  and  there  has 
been  little  from  the  beginning,  that  Rena 
Vivienne  can  easily  sustain  the  interest  and 
charm  of  the  most  exacting  leading  roles. 
Her  Princess  Chic,  with  its  two  disguises, 
as  a  cavalier  and  as  a  peasant  girl,  is  a  cap- 
tivating figure.  Her  sincerity  sweeps  away 
the  manifest  absurdities  of  the  part,  and  the 
personality  of  a  bright,  impetuous,  high-bred 
woman  shines  through  all  its  changes.  In 
voice,  as  in  appearance  and  manner,  she  is 
unvaryingly  delightful. 

Hon  Bergere  makes  a  good  deal  out  of  the 
part  of  Estelle,  and  if  not  as  statuesquely 
beautiful  as  in  "Iolanthe,"  is  little  less  at- 
tractive. In  the  duet  with  Francois,  the 
"Story-Book"  number,  she  proves  all  her 
claims  to  favor. 

Fortune  is  none  too  kind  to  John  R.  Phil- 
lips, the  tenor,  as  Francois,  the  duke's  friend, 
but  his  voice  distinguishes  him  among  the 
men,  and  in  no  detail  is  he  lacking.  He  will 
have  next  week  the  best  opportunity  that  has 
yet  fallen  to  him  in  the  part  of  Ralph  in  J 
"Pinafore,"  and  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  he 
will  sing  its  music  with  better  effect  than  has 
been  given  to  it  here  for  many  a  year. 

Charles  Galagher  has  already  made  himself 
indispensable.  As  Brevet,  the  swaggering  sol- 
dier of  fortune,  he  is  not  only  the  best  com- 
edy figure  in  the  opera,  he  makes  his  song, 
"War  Is  a  Bountiful  Jade,"  one  of  the  mu- 
sical gems  of  the  evening. 

Little  is  given  to 'Teddy  Webb,  though  he 
must  be  credited  with  a  clever  make-up  as 
Brabeau.  He  may  well  be  content  with  a 
week's  semi-obscurity  between  the  honors  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor  in  "Iolanthe"  and  tnt 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  "Pinafore." 

Thomas  C.  Leary  makes  his  first  appear- 
ance in  the  new  Tivoli  company  as  Chamber- 
ton,  the  bibulous  steward.  The  regard  which 
he  earned  in  years  gone  by  in  the  old  Tivoli, 
and  before  that  at  the  Wigwam  as  coadjutor 
and  dramatic  tutor  of  Alice  Nielsen,  how- 
ever, do  not  warrant  the  latitude  allowed  him 
by  a  complaisant  stage  manager  in  "Princess 
Chic."  His  gags  are  two  hundred  years  older 
or.  two  hundred  years  younger  than  the 
setting  of  the  story,  and  his  clowning  is  very 
bad.  Charles  the  Bold  should  have  sent  him 
'to  the  block  after  the  first  scene. 
*  *  *  * 

Some  sincere  and  well-meaning  friends  ot 
the  theatre  believe  that  a  play  should  feed 
the  imagination ;  that  it  should  suggest  the 
heights  as  well  as  the  depths  of  human  en- 
deavor and  aspiration.  Perhaps  such  theatre- 
lovers  are  in  the  majority ;  indeed,  if  the 
records  are  examined  carefully,  it  will  ap- 
pear that  they  have  been  able  to  hold  on  the 
■  stage  for  continued  repetition,  to  the  greatest 
profit  of  managers,  many  plays  of  that  kind. 
•  But  <they  will  not  find  in  "Kick  In,"  an 
intensely  dramatic  scene  at  the  Orpheum  this 
week,  an  example  of  their  choice.  The  title 
is  a  phrase  from  the  slang  of  the  criminal 
world,  its  three  principal  characters  are  crim- 
inals, and  the  fourth  a  sympathizing  com- 
panion. If  the  piece  has  a  merit  it  is  that  in 
almost  every  detail  it  is  a  life-like  offering 
.  of  police-court  exposures. 

Willard  Mack  wrote  the  playlet  and  plays 
the  leading  part,  that  of  a  nervy,  cunning  dia- 
mond thief.  Marjorie  Rambeau  is  his  part- 
ner in  the  episode,  and  her  feminine  alterna- 
tions of  fear  and  determination,  and  equally 
effective  resource,  put  the  high  lights  in  the 
picture.  The  pair  are  in  their  room  at  the 
hotel  just  after  a  successful  theft,  but  op- 
pressed with  impending  disaster.  A  weak, 
drug-crazed  brother  of  the  woman  has  been 
put  in  jail  on  a  vagrancy  charge,  and  there  is 
danger  that  under  police  pressure  he  will 
give  up  his  knowledge  of  the  diamond  theft 
and  of  the  thieves'  whereabouts.  He  does 
tell  enough  to  semi  a  detective  to  the  hotel, 


and  the  contest  of  the  officer  with  the  two 
crooks  completes  the  story.  The  thief-chaser 
is  outwitted  and  overcome,  and  the  two 
thieves   escape. 

Mr.  Mack  and  Miss  Rambeau  do  some  re- 
markably tense,  interest-compelling,  and 
realistic  work  as  the  two  crooks.  Police  re- 
porters will  admit  that  these  are  more  nearly 
genuine  figures  of  the  prisoners'  dock  than 
any  commonly  seen  in  melodrama.  The 
strange  mixture  of  bravado  and  hopeless 
cringing  in  the  actual  presence  of  the  de- 
tective, the  suspense  and  terror  before  he 
comes,  are  most  skillfully  depicted.  Miss 
Rambeau's  half-hysterical  outbreaks  and  suc- 
ceeding intervals  of  desperate  calmness  are 
especially  notable.  It  is  a  powerfully  emo- 
tional presentation,  but  artistically  and  con- 
sistently restrained  throughout.  Such  talent 
and  such  application  is  worthy  of  a  better 
fitting. 

As  an  exemplification  of  police  methods, 
the  piece  adds  force  to  newspaper  accounts. 
The  thief,  at  bay,  accuses  the  officer  of  com- 
plicity in  crime  by  ceaseless  pursuit  and 
threats,  and  scornfully  advises  him  to  divide 
the  recovered  jewels  with  his  mates.  "Cut  it 
three  ways,"  he  says,  "I  know  where  it  will 
£0-" 

More  than  a  word  of  recognition  is  due  to 
Henry  Bergman  and  Gladys  Clark,  the  prin- 
cipal figures  in  Lasky's  tabloid  musical  play, 
'The  Trained  Nurses."  They  sing  and  dance 
very  cleverly,  and  make  an  otherwise  tame 
affair   a   pleasing  novelty. 

Walter  De  Leon  and  Muggins  Davies  win 
genuine  approval,  though  their  art  is  in  pastel 
rather  than  the  raw  primary  colors  of  vaude- 
ville. The  songs,  dances,  and  burlesque  from 
"The  Campus"  ring  true  even  in  detached 
form. 

The  Le  Grohs  are  at  the  head  of  their 
class  as  acrobats  and  contortionists.  Pro- 
fessor Gygi  is  a  violinist  of  notable  technic 
who  knows  how  to  choose  his  numbers  for 
Orpheum   hearers. 

Miss  Morton  and  Paul  Nicholson  are  still 
the  laughing  success  of  the  bill,  which  is,  alto- 
gether, the  strongest  the  Orpheum  has  offered 
for  weeks.  George  L.  Shoals. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 


The  Broadway  Show  at  the  Cort  Theatre. 

"The  Passing  Show  of  1912,"  claimed  to  be 
the  greatest  musical  and  spectacular  entertain- 
ment that  Broadway,  New  York,  has  ever  sent 
to  San  Francisco,  will  begin  its  second  week 
at  the  Cort  Theatre  Sunday  night.  As  was 
the  case  during  the  first  week,  three  matinees 
will  be  given,  namely  on  Wednesday,  Friday, 
and  Saturday,  at  which  the  top  price  is  $1.50. 

During  the  past  week  the  Cort  Theatre  box- 
office  has  actually  been  unable  to  supply  the 
demand  for  seats,  and  the  indications  are  that 
tile  second  week  will  equal  in  point  of  re- 
ceipts the  record-breaking  second  week  of  the 
"Blue   Bird"  at   the   Cort  Theatre  last  winter. 

An  extended  review  of  the  attraction  ap- 
pears on  another  page  of  this  issue. 


"  H.  M.  S  Pinafore"  at  the  Tivoli. 

No  other  comic  opera  that  has  ever  been 
presented  has  achieved  the  wonderful  success 
attained  by  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  remarkable 
satire  on  the  British  navy,  "H.  M.  S.  Pina- 
fore." Although  thirty-five  years  has  elapsed 
since  its  initial  production  it  still  retains  all 
its  charm  and  brilliancy.  It  served  to  bring 
its  composers  into  the  front  rank  of  comic 
opera  producers,  and  gave  them  both  fame 
and  fortune  and  recognition  from  royalty.  At 
the  Tivoli  in  1879  it  broke  all  previous  rec- 
ords by  running  for  eighty-four  consecutive 
nights. 

This  delightful  offering  will  be  presented  at 
the  Tivoli  next  Monday  evening,  July  14,  with 
a  brilliant  cast.  Teddy  Webb  will  be  Sir 
Joseph  Porter;  Robert  Pitkin,  Dick  Deadeye  ; 
Henry  Santry,  Captain  Corcoran ;  John  Phil- 
lips, Ralph  Rackstraw ;  Charles  Galagher, 
Bos'n ;  Oliver  Lenoir,  Bos'n's  Mate;  Robert  C. 
Ryles,  Captain  of  Marines ;  Rena  Vivienne, 
Josephine ;  Sarah  Edwards,  Little  Buttercup ; 
and  Hon  Bergere,  Cousin  Hebe.  The  Tivoli 
chorus  of  feminine  beauty  with  its  admirable 
male  contingent  will  have  every  opportunity 
to  display  its  ability. 

The  scenic  and  costume  requirements  of  the 
production  have  been  carefully  prepared  and 
in  its  entirety  "Pinafore"  will  be  given  on 
a  grand  and  elaborate  scale.  As  usual  the  big 
Tivoli  orchestra  under  the  baton  of  Conductor 
Linne  will  render  good  account  of  itself. 

No  mention  need  be  made  here  of  the  story 
of  the  opera,  which  is  well  known  to  every 
one.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Sir  W.  S.  Gilbert's 
fancies  and  charming  lyrics  are  as  fresh  and 
charming  today  as  they  always  were,  and  just 
as  interesting,  while  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan's  de- 
lightful melodies  are  an  inspiration.  Perform- 
ances are  given  every  evening,  with  matinees 
on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  while  the  regular 
popular  Tivoli  prices  will  prevail  as  usual. 


Kinemacolor  Pictures  at  the  Columbia  Theatre. 
The  theatre-goers  of  San  Francisco  are  not 
altogether  unfamiliar  with  the  Kinemacolor 
pictures,  but  without  a  doubt  the  Kine- 
macolor Company  have  done  their  greatest 
work  in  the  programme  that  is  at  present  be- 
ing offered  at  the  Columbia  Theatre. 


The  first  subject  is  the  Balkan  war.  Over 
five  thousand  feet  of  film  showing  the  armies 
of  the  Balkan  Allies  and  including  a  special 
reel  of  the  Greek  navy  has  been  taken. 

The  subject  which  is  perhaps  of  the  great- 
est interest  to  the  people  of  San  Francisco  is 
"The  Making  of  the  Panama  Canal,"  on  which 
some  seven  thousand  feet  of  film  has  been 
made.  A  most  comprehensive  photographic 
description  of  the  working  and  progress  on  the 
great  waterway  is  given. 

The  first  and  only  motion  pictures  taken  of 
the  Japanese  army  have  been  secured  by  the 
Kinemacolor  Company,  and  are  also  included 
in  the  Columbia  programme.  The  Mikado  of 
Japan  gave  his  special  sanction  for  the  taking 
ot  these  pictures,  which  show  the  fighting  men 
of  the  Orient  in  war  manoeuvres. 

Following  these  comes  the  United  States 
Navy  in  review  and  the  warships  in  practice. 
On  last  Sunday  night  the  pictures  were  shown 
for  the  first  time,  and  fully  five  hundred 
people  were  refused  admission  owing  to  the 
standing-room  limit,  which  was  taken  as  early 
as  7 :30.  At  succeeding  performances  enor- 
mous audiences  have  been  in  attendance,  both 
evening  and  matinees.  The  second  week  of 
the  Kinemacolor  season  is  announced  to  begin 
Sunday  night.  Evening  performances  begin  at 
8:30,  matinees  daily  at  2:30. 

The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 
Irene  Franklin,  who  heads  the  Orpheum  bill 
next  week,  is  an  American  girl  who  can  safely 
lay  claim  to  being  one  of  this  country's  most 
popular  comediennes.  She  has  demonstrated 
her  ability  and  wonderful  versatility  both  in 
vaudeville  and  musical  comedy.  Her  songs 
are  particularly  characteristic,  and  her  method 
of  treating  them  is  thoroughly  original.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  the  critics  in  the  East  that  in 
her  peculiar  line  she  is  without  a  peer.  She 
has  the  assistance  of  Burt  Green,  who  plays 
her  accompaniments  on  the  piano. 

Vaudeville  has  secured  another  bright  mu- 
sical light  in  the  well-known  composer  and 
operatic  conductor,  Theodore  Bendix,  and  his 
symphony  players.  He  has  associated  with 
him  artists  who  are  famous  for  their  solo, 
as  well  as  their  ensemble  playing :  Michel 
Bernstein,  Jacques  Shore,  and  Arthur  Bern- 
stein. Their  programme  opens  with  the  pro- 
logue from  "Pagliacci,"  sung  by  Signor  Prus- 
sini.  Then  follows  Brahms's  dashing  Hun- 
garian dance,  switching  into  a  delightfully 
popular  potpourri  of  Irish  airs  arranged  by 
Mr.  Bendix,  including  "Killarney,"  "My  Home 
O'er  the  Sea,"  and  "The  Low-Backed  Car." 
There  will  also  be  solos,  duets,  and  other  at- 
tractive numbers,  the  act  concluding  with  the 
Toreador  song  and  the  stirring  finale  from 
"Carmen." 

The  always  popular  Mclntyre  and  Harty, 
"The  Sugar  Plum  Girlie  and  the  Marshmallow 
Boy,"  will  amuse  with  their  comedy,  songs, 
and  witty  dialogue. 

Moran  and  Wiser,  comedy  boomerang  hat 
throwers,  will  exhibit  their  skill.  They  have 
just  concluded  a  successful  European  tour. 

The  Goyt  Trio  will  present  a  combination  of 
gymnastics  and  animal  training.  A  feature  of 
the  act  is  a  little  fox  terrier  named  Daisy,  who 
accomplishes  a  number  of  remarkable  feats. 

Next  week  will  be  the  last  of  the  Le  Grohs ; 
Willard  Mack  and  Marjorie  Rambeau  in  their 
immense  hit,  "Kick  In"  ;  and  Clark  and  Berg- 
man in  the  best  musical  skit  Jesse  L.  Lasky 
has  sent  us,  "The  Trained  Nurses." 


Vaudeville  at  the  Pantages  Theatre. 

"A  Night  in  Hawaii,"  a  beautifully  staged 
musical  production  with  ten  native  Hawaiians 
in  the  act,  is  the  stellar  attraction  on  an  enter- 
taining bill  of  seven  numbers  at  the  Pantages, 
opening  this  Sunday  afternoon.  The  natives 
are  splendid  singers  and  dancers,  one  of  the 
troupe,  an  alluring  maiden  from  the  Southern 
Seas,  performing  the  sinuous  "hula"  native 
glide. 

Plump  Belle  Oliver,  styled  the  "Tetrazzini 
of  Ragtime,"  is  an  effervescent  comedienne 
with  twinkling  eyes  and  a  mannerism  irre- 
sistibly compelling. 

In  contrast  to  Miss  Oliver  are  Coogan  and 
Cox,  whose  songs  and  dances,  sprinkled  with 
an  abundance  of  daring  fun,  are  the  big  com- 
edy hit  of  the  bill. 

One  of  the  most  startling  demonstrations 
of  the  working  of  the  "Third  Degree"  is  ex- 
emplified in  "The  Police  Inspector,"  a  new 
dramatic  playlet  by  Clay  M.  Greene  and  Har- 
rison Armstrong. 

The  Florenz  Trio,  a  tumbling  acrobatic  act, 
appear  in  a  special  scenic  setting  called  "Fun 
in  a  Restaurant." 

Zalefrcdo,  called  the  "Ysaye  of  Vaudeville," 
has  a  repertory  of  classical  melodies  combined 
with   the   newest   rags   and   modern   selections. 

A  duo  of  well-known  dancers  are  Hathaway 
and  Mack,  who  will  show  the  newest  steps  of 
the  latest  New  York  craze,  "The  Tango." 
-«•■- 

Geraldine  Farrar  and  Fritz  Kreisler  Concerts. 

The  honor  and  responsibility  of  opening  the 
San  Francisco  concert  season  falls  to  Geral- 
dine Farrar,  soprano  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,   New  York. 

Under  the  management  of  Charles  A.  Ellis, 
manager,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Miss 
Farrar  will  make  a  short  concert  tour,  coming 
directly  to   San  Francisco  from  Paris  and  ap- 


pearing at  the  Cort  Theatre,  San  Francisco, 
Sunday  afternoon,  October  5. 

This  is  Miss  Farrar's  first  visit  west  of  Chi- 
cago. Mr.  Ellis,  who  is  also  directing  the 
tour  of  Fritz  Kreisler,  has  entrusted  the  man- 
agement of  his  local  artists  to  Frank  W. 
Healy,  manager  of  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

Mr.  Kreisler's  first  appearance  will  be  with 
the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra,  Fri- 
day afternoon,  February  20,  and  he  will  give 
recitals  at  the  Cort  Theatre  Sunday  afternoon, 
February  22,  and  at  Scottish  Rite  Hall  Thurs,- 
day  night,  February  26. 

Clarence  Whitehill,  the  baritone  of  the  Chi- 
cago and  Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  will 
make  his  first  appearance  with  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Symphony  Orchestra  Friday  afternoon, 
December  5,  and  will  be  presented  by  Mr. 
Healy  in  recital  at  Scottish  Rite  Hall  Tuesday 
night,  December  9. 


School  of  Design 

San  Francisco  Institute  of  Art 

(Formerly  the  Mark  Hopkins  Institute) 

AFFILIATED  WITH  THE  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

Drawing        <#^^Sfcr.     Modeling 

Painting        wfh'£**Wmh   Illustrating 

Decorative    * jg*  /jLa/tJ    Teachers' 
Designing         J^^^T     Course 

Day,  Night  and  Saturday  Classes. 
Circulars  mailed  on  application  to  the 
S.  F.  Art  Institute,  San   Francisco,  Cal. 

FALL  TERM  OPENS  AUGUST  4th 


AMUSEMENTS. 
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RPHFIIM       O'FARRELL  STREET 
m  iiijU  hi  g^^  Slock,OB  ^  PoweI] 

Safest  and  Moat  Magnificent  Theatre  in  America 


Week  Beginning  this  Sunday  Afternoon 

MATINEE  EVERY  DAY. 
VAUDEVILLE  AT  ITS  BEST. 

IRENE  FRANKLIN,  the  American  Comedienne, 
a^i-led  by  Burt  Green  at  the  Piano;  THEODORE 
BENDIX,  the  Noted  Composer  and  Conductor 
and  his  Symphony  Players:  McINTVRE  and 
HARTY. '"  The  Sugar  Plum  Girlie  and  the  Marsh- 
mallow  Boy";  MORAN  and  WISER.  Comedy 
Boomerang  Hat  Throwers;  GOYT  TRIO,  Novelty 
Gymnasts;  THE  LE  GROHS;  NEW  ORPHET'M 
MOTION  PICTURES.  Showing  Current  Events. 
Last  Week,  Immense  Hits.  MACK  and  RAMBEAU 
in  "Kick  In"  and  CLARK  and  BERGMAN  in 
J'-ssie   L.  Lasky's  Latest  Tabloid    Musical  Play, 

The  Trained  Nurses." 

Evening  prices  10c,  25c.  50c,  75c.  Box  seats  $1. 
Matinee  prices  (except  Sundays  and  Holidays) 
10c,  25c,  50c.    Phone  Douglas  70. 


C 


OLUIHBIA  THEATRE  **".—■ 


Geary  and  Mason  Sta. 


Playhouse 

Phone  Franklin  150 


A  Positive  Furor.    Playing  to  Enormous  Throngs. 
Second  Week  Begins  SUNDAY.  July  13 

Matinee  Every  Day  at  2:30 

KINEMACOLOR  PICTURES 

Two-Hour  Programme  Includes 

"The  Making  of   the  Panama  Canal,"  "Actual 

Scenes  of    the  Balkan   War."  "Japanese    Army 

War  Manoeuvres,"  "U.  S.  Battleships  in  Review 

and  Practice."  SPECIAL  TRAVEL  TALK. 

Prices— Matinees,  any  seat  25c. 

Evenings,  reserved.  25c,  35c,  50c. 
July  20— Third  Week  Kinemacolor. 
New  Features. 


CQR'D 


Leading  Theatre 

ELLIS  AND  MARKET 
Phone  Sutler  2460 


UNPARALLELED  TRIUMPH! 

2nd  Biff  Week  Starts  Sunday  Night 

Best  Seats  Sl.-'iO  at  Wednssday.  Friday  and 

Saturday  Mats. 

THE  PASSING  SHOW  OF  1912 

Trixie  Friganza,  Charles  J.  Ross  (of  Ross  and 
Fentonh  Adelaide  and  J.  J.  Hughes.  Howard  and 
Howard,  Texas  Guinan,  Clarence  Harvey,  Louise 
Brunnell.  Moon  and  Morris,  Ernest  Hare.  Fred- 
erick Roland. 


OPERA 
HOUSE 


IMoM 


Phone  Sutter  4200 

One  Week  Only.    Starting  Monday.  July  II 

Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  Nautical  Opera 

PINAFORE 

Or,  The  Lass  that  Loved  a  Sailor 

Splendid  Cast.     Big  Singing  Chorus. 

Famous  Tivoli  Orchestra. 

"For  we  sail  the  ocean  blue 

And  our  saucy  ship's  a  beauty." 

Matinees  Saturday  and  Sunday.    Prices— 25c,  50c. 

75c;  Box  Seats.  $1.      Next  Monday— "MIKADO." 


►ANTAGES  THEATRE 


*  MARKET  STREET,  opposite  M..on 

Week  beginning  July  13 
ALISKEY'S  SWEET  SINGERS   FROM  SOUTH- 
EMS'    SEAS.    "A    Night    in     Hawaii":    CLAY 
GREENE'S    THIRD    DEGREE   PLAYLET,  "The 

Police  Inspector":  CIIOGAN  and  COX."AsY'ou 

Like  ii  ":  BELLE  OLIVER,  "Tetnmlnl  of  Rag- 
time"; FLORENZ  TRIO, "  Fun  in  a  Restaurant"; 

ZAI.FKKI'I'.    "Vsitv-     mi    Y;imli-\  ill"";    HATHA- 
WAY and  mack.  New  York  Society  Dancers, 

Mat.  daily  at  2:30.  Nights  at  7:1.". an 
day  and  Holiday  mate,  at  1:80  and 
continuous  from  6 :30.    Prices    I 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


July  12,  1913. 


VANITY  FAIR. 


The  German  government  seems  to  be  in  a 
difficulty  with  its  women  employees.  Women 
in  Germany  are  quite  extensively  employed 
on  the  railroads  in  the  sale  of  tickets,  and 
in  the  postoffices  in  the  sale  of  stamps,  and 
now  the  public  is  raising  its  voice  as  loudly 
as  it  is  wise  to  raise  one's  voice  in  Germany 
and  is  making  complaints.  It  appears  that 
these  fair  but  haughty  ones  are  allowed  to 
employ  their  leisure  time  in  crocheting,  which 
is  a  slow  and  laborious  process  of  making  a 
fabric  which  can  be  bought  in  the  stores  for 
about  two  cents  a  yard.  Some  day  or  other 
we  shall  write  a  large  book  on  the  useless 
things  that  women  make.  Indeed  the  matter 
has  already  been  referred  to  in  these  columns 
with  special  regard  to  the  making  of  Christ- 
mas presents,  but  a  glance  at  the  Sunday  sup- 
plements will  show  that  the  manufacture  of 
impossible  things  is  popular  all  the  year 
round.  An  article  by  Bessie  somebody  or 
other,  or  Aunt  Jane,  on  how  to  make  a  grand 
piano  out  of  an  old  apple  box  or  a  ball  dress 
from  empty  tobacco  sacks  is  sure  of  an  en- 
thusiastic audience.  There  are  only  two  es- 
sentials to  the  capture  of  the  feminine  atten- 
tion in  such  matters.  A  thing  must  either  be 
impossible  to  make  or  useless  when  made.  If 
these  two  essentials  can  be  combined  the  en- 
thusiasm is  overwhelming.  But  of  course  all 
this  is  quite  another  story. 

The  complaint  of  the  German  public  is  to 
the  effect  that  these  ticket  and  stamp-selling 
ladies  object  to  any  interruption  of  their  do- 
mestic and  personal  occupation  of  crocheting. 
Sometimes  they  lay  on  one  side  this  particular 
labor  in  order  to  refresh  their  weary  spirits 
with  the  making  and  consumption  of  tea,  but 
it  is  just  as  unsafe  to  approach  them  at  this 
time  as  at  any  other.  Now  we  all  know  the 
impalpable  but  paralyzing  demeanor  adopted 
by  the  lady  employee  when  confronted  with  a 
writhing  representative  of  the  public.  If  we 
don't  know  we  can  find  out  easily  enough. 
It  is  well  known  to  every  married  man  who 
has  unwisely  accepted  a  wifely  commission 
to  a  dry  goods  store  and  who  has  been  so  un- 
fortunate as  to  disturb  one  of  those  lurking 
behind-the-counter  conferences  in  which  "I 
said"  and  "he  said"  so  largely  predominate- 
No  matter  bow  precise  the  specification  with 
which  we  have  been  furnished,  no  mat- 
ter how  abject  our  attitude,  we  are  in- 
stantly floored  by  an  unforeseen  question  and 
reduced  to  that  state  of  ignominy  in  which  we 
wonder  why  God  allowed  us  to  be  born.  Pos- 
sibly things  might  be  different  if  we  could 
only  learn  to  turn,  over  on  our  backs  and 
feebly  beat  the  air  with  our  paws,  but  we 
have  not  tried  this  yet. 

The  German  public  has  therefore  raised  a 
plaintive  bleat  to  the  authorities.  It  does  not 
wish  to  be  ignored  with  that  utter  uncon- 
sciousness of  one's  existence  that  the  lady  em- 
ployee knows  so  well  how  to  adopt.  It  does 
not  wish  either  to  be  petrified  or  scorched. 
It  does  not  wish  to  be  made  to  feel  that  it 
is  a  brutal  aggressor  upon  the  inalienable 
rights  of  the  fairest  of  their  sex.  But  it  does 
want  railroad  tickets  and  postage  stamps,  and 
it  wants  them  when  it  wants  them,  even 
though  it  may  mean  a  lost  stitch  in  the  crochet 
work  or  the  water  a  little  off  the  boil  in  the 
tea-making. 

What  surpassing  and  verdant  innocence  we 
still  find  on  this  terrestrial  ball.  Here  is  a 
man  writing  to  the  New  York  Sun  and  saying 
that  he  was  once  a  trapper  and  that  if  women 
only  knew  the  pain  inflicted  upon  fur-bearing 
animals  they  would  never  again  decorate 
themselves  in  this  particular  way.  Now 
where  has  our  confiding  friend  been  living  for 
the  last  few  years?  Did  he  ever  hear  of  the 
egret  plumes  and  of  the  fruitless  agitation 
that  has  been  conducted  for  the  last  ten  or 
twenty  years  against  their  use?  The  agita- 
tion has  been  so  continuous  and  so  pervasive 
that  we  can  not  believe  there  is  a  woman  in 
creation  unaware  of  the  hideous  iniquities 
connected  with  this  trade.  Has  that  agitation 
been  effective?  It  has  not.  Do  women  con- 
tinue to  wear  the  egret  plumes?  They  do. 
Do  they  denounce  such  legislation  as  has 
found  its  way  to  the  statute  books  as  a  shame- 
tut  interference  with  their  rights?  Yes,  they 
do  this,  too.  It  would  be  as  useful  to  appeal 
to  a  granite  gargoyle,  to  a  stone  tiger,  as  to 
the  fashionable  woman  whose  appearance  is 
in  any  way  at  stake.  Pitiless,  ruthless,  shame- 
less, there  is  no  horror  that  she  would  not 
sanction,  exact,  and  applaud  if  she  believed 
that  she  could  add  even  infinitesimally  either 
to  her  personal  appearance  or  to  her  reputa- 
tion for  wealth. 

We  do  not  exactly  sec  what  the   National 
i :i  ition  of  Hosiery  and  Underwear  Manu- 
facturers has  to  do  with  the  morals  of  work- 
ing girls,  but  Mr.  Charles  Vezin  has  an  un- 
doubted   right   to   express   his   opinions   upon 
that  and  all  other  topics  so  far  as  the  afore- 
mentioned   august    association    is    willing    to 
listen    to    him.      We   all   have   opinions   nowa- 
days about  the  morals  of  working  girls,  and 
we  all  t    press  them.     Also  we  all  have  ideas 
i    i!  -   morals   of  girls   who   do   not  work, 
li,  if*Ie,  and  luxurious  girls,  but  of  course 
ild    never    do    to    express    them.      The 
of  working  girls  are  very  much  in  the 
at   present     We   hang   all   sorts    of 


issues  to  these  same  morals,  just  as  we  hang 
riders  to  appropriation  bills.  Any  kind  of 
measure  can  get  itself  adopted,  any  kind  of 
reform  can  get  itself  advocated,  if  we  are 
only  clever  enough  to  tack  on  something 
about  the  morals  of  the  working  girl.  That 
"gets"  us  every  time.  Minimum  wage  bills, 
eight-hour  bills,  recalls,  referendums,  direct 
elections,  no  matter  what  it  is.  All  you  have 
to  do  is  to  burble  something  about  the  morals 
of  the  working  girl  and  you  can  go  full  steam 
ahead.  Before  long  we  shall  be  implored  to 
"pass  the  currency  bill  and  save  the  morals 
of  the  working  girl,"  or  "repeal  the  Panama 
Canal  act  and  save  the  morals  of  the  working 
girl."  Nothing  is  too  absurd.  Anything  will 
go.  Only  be  quick  about  it.  We  can  not 
guarantee  to  be  interested  in  the  working  girl 
after,  say,  next  Friday,  or  Monday  at  least. 
There  are  other  applicants  for  the  attention 
of  an  agitating  and  reforming  public  that 
thinks  that  it  is  thinking  but  that  actually  is 
only  cerebrating. 


But  to  return  to  Mr.  Charles  Vezin,  who 
seems  to  think  that  the  tariff  is  indissolubly 
connected  with  the  virtue  of  the  working  girl 
and  that  if  we  do  or  do  not  do  something  or 
other  to  the  tariff  the  working  girl  will  go 
from  bad  to  worse  and  may  even  take  to  voting. 
It  seems  that  it  is  the  modern  dances  that 
are  really  to  blame  for  the  extraordinary 
laxity  among  working  girls.  Rich  women, 
says  Mr.  Vezin,  do  all  sorts  of  naughty  things 
when  they  take  the  floor  and  begin  to  dance, 
and  the  working  girls  imitate  them,  and  of 
course  every  one  knows  that  the  rich  woman 
may  commit  all  sorts  of  improprieties  with- 
out danger  to  her  virtue,  but  that  the  fact 
that  a  girl  works  for  a  living  is  a  natural 
implication  that  she  is  no  better  than  she 
ought  to  be. 

But  we  are  not  at  all  sure  that  Mr.  Vezin 
has  not  a  large  amount  of  truth  and  sober- 
ness on  his  side.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  democ- 
racies that  assert  all  men  to  be  equal,  that 
those  who  obviously  are  not  equal — at  least 
in  point  of  wealth — will  make  the  most  stren- 
uous efforts  to  seem  so.  The  fact  that  some 
rich  women  dance  some  very  dirty  dances  is 
reason  enough  why  other  women  who  are  not 
rich  should  do  the  same  thing.  Imitation  is 
a  human  as  well  as  a  simian  characteristic. 
We  imitate  those  who  have  the  things  that 
we  have  not,  under  the  extraordinary  impres- 
sion that  we  are  thereby  asserting  our  equality. 
Now  the  dirty  dances  do  not  harm  the  poor 
girl  more  than  the  rich  girl.  They  damn 
them  both  alike,  but  the  poor  girl  in  her 
effort  to  get  the  necessary  clothing  is  liable 
to  sell  something  that  ought  not  to  be  sold. 
And  here,  too,  the  rich  girl  would  do  pre- 
cisely the  same  thing  if  there  were  any  need, 
but  there  is  no  need,  since  already  she  has 
money  enough. 

The  London  Express  is  loud  in  its  mourning 
over  the  new  skirt.  It  calls  it  a  freak  skirt, 
and  it  must  indeed  be  a  freak  if  the  dress- 
makers themselves  are  complaining  that  the 
orders  they  get  are  an  affront  and  an  offense. 
Of  course,  says  the  Express,  the  dressmakers 
can  not  help  it,  but  it  is  just  as  well  that  the 
wearers  of  these  freak  creations  should  be 
told  that  they  are  spoiling  the  beauty  of  the 
finest  dress  pageant  of  the  year.  It  is  the 
extraordinary  development  of  the  skirt  which 
is  mainly  responsible  for  the  appalling  effect 
of  these  freak  costumes.  It  is  a  sartorial 
sob.  It  fits  where  it  touches,  and  where  it 
does  not  touch  it  just  gathers  itself  up  and 
settles  itself  down  to  have  a  real  good  cry.  It 
looks  as  though  it  were  cut  by  a  landscape 
gardener  and  sewn  up  by  a  navvy.  The  skirts 
are  calculated  to  give  the  ordinary  man  a 
nervous  shock  every  time  he  sees  one.  They 
always  look  as  though  they  are  just  going  to 
come  down. 

It  is  a  mere  layman  who  writes,  but  here  is 
an  attempt  at  a  detailed  description:  Begin- 
ning at  the  top,  the  garment  starts  life  as  an 
ordinary  skirt,  but  then  takes  a  wrong  turn- 
ing and  blossoms  out  as  an  invertebrate  crino- 
line. Before  it  has  gone  far  in  this  way,  how- 
ever, the  skirt  is  collared  with  a  sort  of  flying 
tackle  just  above  the  knees,  and  it  finishes 
miserably  in  slits  and  puckers.  The  more 
puckers  the  better.  Wherever  the  dressmaker 
can  not  get  a  pucker  just  by  sheer  misfitting 
she  seems  to  make  a  slit  in  the  dress  and 
then  sew  it  up  again  in  a  different  place. 
Whenever  the  dressmaker  runs  out  of  puckers 
and  slits,  she  throws  in  a  few  buttons.  But 
these  buttons  must  not  be  button-shaped. 
They  can  be  like  marbles,  cubes,  or  bell-pushes 
— any  old  shape  at  all  as  long  as  they  are  not 
like  buttons. 

Analyzing  the  alleged  construction  of  these 
remarkable  costumes,  one  gathers  that  the 
dressmaker's  aim  has  been  to  get  an  effect  of 
bulge.  Last  season  it  was  silhouette.  This 
year  it  is  bulge,  with  all  the  bulge  at  the  back. 

The  jacket  sags  behind  as  though  it  had 
really  been  made  for  a  hunchback,  and  the 
skirt   looks   like   a   half-deflated   balloon. 

-*■»!- 

The  memorial  concert  given  in  Albert  Hall, 
London,  to  aid  the  widow  of  the  late  colored 
composer,  Coleridge-Taylor,  netted  $5000. 
While  this  was  considered  a  gratifying  re- 
sult it  is  obviously  not  sufficient  to  support 
the  family,  and  a  movement  has  been  set  on 
foot  to  secure  for  i.  a  civil  list  pension. 
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San  Jose,  ML  Hamilton 

Excellent  Hotels.  Auto  boulevard 
to  Lick  Observatory.  Thirty-mile 
electric  line  ride  through  beautiful 
Santa  Clara  Valley. 

Santa  Cruz  and  Big  Trees 

The  "Atlantic  City"  of  the  West. 
Hotels.  Casino  and  pleasure  piers. 
Cliff  drives.  Motoring.  Golf 
links.     Sea-fishing. 

Del  Monte  and  Monterey 

Charming  hotel .  Beautiful  gar- 
dens. 40  -  mile  auto  boulevard. 
Bathing.    Boating.    Fishing.  Golf. 

Pacific  Grove  and 
Carmel-by-the-Sea 

Delightful  family  resorts.  Bathing 
beaches  and  sea-fishing. 

Byron  Hot  Springs 

Hotel  and  mineral  baths  in  restful 
surroundings. 

Shasta  Springs  and 
Resorts 

Delightful  places  amid  crags  and 
pines.      Excellent    trout  fishing  in 


Lake  Tahoe 

In  high  Sierras,  at  elevation  ot 
6240  feet.  Noted  for  its  trout 
fishing.  Hotels  and  resorts,  with 
daily  steamer  trips  around  lake. 

Upper  Klamath  Lake 
and  Crater  Lake 

Unsurpassed  trout  fishing  in  season. 
Comfortable  quarters  amid  forests 
and  mountains.  Auto  and  motor 
boat  service    from    Klamath  Falls. 

Yosemite  National  Park 
Mariposa  Big  Trees 

Nature's  wonders.  A  half  day  or 
night  ride  from  Los  Angeles  or 
San  Francisco. 


Paso  Robles 


Hot  springs.  Hotel  and  finely 
equipped  mineral  baths.  A  place 
for  rest  and  outdoor  recreation. 
Golf  link*.     Tennis. 


Santa  Barbara 


The  Mission  City.  Ocean  boule- 
vard. Hotels  delightfully  situated. 
Sea  -  fishing.  Yachting.  Golf. 
Beautiful  mountain  drives. 


Los  Angeles  and  Vicinity 

Noted  tourist  center.  Ocean 
beaches  within  30  minutes  to  an 
hour  by  electric  lines.  Bathing. 
Sea-fishing.  Hotels  and  pleasure 
piers. 

Pasadena,  Riverside, 
Redlands,  ML  Lowe 

In  charming  surroundings.  Easily 
reached  by  steam, .or  electric  lines 
from  Los  Angeles. 


Excellent  hotels,  or  comfortable  outing  quarters 
and  good  meals,  will  be  found  at  all  these  places. 


Write  or  call  on  any  of  our  Agents,  East  or 
West,  and  they  will  gladly  arrange  your  trip. 


SAN  FRANCISCO:  Flood  Building      Palace  Hotel      Ferry  Suitiou      Phone  Kearny  3160 

Third  and  Townsend  Streets  Station      Phone  Kearny  1>0 

OAKLAND :  Thirteenth  Street  and  Broadway      Phone  Oakland  1C2 

Sixteenth  Street  Station      Phone  Lakeside  1420 

First  Street  Station      Phone  Oakland  7960 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


An  angry  advertiser  rushed  into  the  office 
of  a  provincial  paper  recently  and  shouted : 
"See  here,  our  ad.  ought  to  read,  'Thousands 
of  patrons  are  wearing  trousers  of  our 
make.' "  The  foreman  of  the  composing- 
room  looked  up  and  weakly  said,  "Well  ?" 
The  irate  advertiser  threw  down  a  copy  of 
the  paper  containing  the  ad.  The  compositor 
had  made  it  "matrons." 


A  friend  of  the  family  had  been  sum- 
moned to  testify,  much  against  his  will,  as  to 
domestic  disturbances  in  a  certain  household. 
"You  saw  those  blows  administered?"  asked 
counsel.  "Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  witness. 
"Did  you  witness  the  beginning  of  the  quar- 
rel between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dash?"  "I  did." 
'When  was  it?"  "Six  years  ago."  ''Six 
years  ago!  How  is  that  possible?"  "I  was 
a  guest  at  their  wedding,"   said  the  witness. 


A  doctor  was  summoned  to  a  police  station 
to  examine  an  unconscious  prisoner.  The 
prisoner,  very  muddy  and  disheveled,  lay  on 
the  floor  of  the  cell.  The  physician  bent  over 
and  examined  him,  and  then,  rising,  said  in 
a  loud,  stern  voice :  "This  man's  condition 
is  not  due  to  drink.  He  has  been  drugged." 
A  policeman  turned  pale  and  said  in  a  timid, 
hesitating  voice  :  "I'm  afraid  ye're  right,  sir. 
I  drugged  him  all  the  way — a  matter  of  a 
hundred  yards  or  more." 


In  the  haymarket  one  afternoon  a  couple 
of  farmers  stopped  to  talk  crops  and  horses. 
"Are  you  in  the  market  for  a  good  horse?" 
asked  one.  "Always  ready  to  dicker,"  the 
other  answered.  "Ever  see  that  little  bay 
mare  of  mine?"  "I  think  I  know  the  critter." 
"How'd  you  like  to  own  her?  She's  yours 
at  rock-bottom  price."  Gathering  up  his  lines 
preparatory  to  leaving  the  spot,  the  other 
farmer  replied :  "Well,  John,  I'd  buy  her 
this  morning,  but  I  hate  to  bust  a  dollar." 


A  Washington  clubman  was  ciceroning  a 
friend  from  the  West  through  the  social  whirl 
of  the  national  capital.  "Who,"  asked  the 
Westerner,  indicating  a  big,  good-looking  fel- 
low at  one  of  the  clubs,  "is  that  distinguished 
person?"  "That,"  replied  the  Washingtonian 
in  the  gravest  of  tones,  "is  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth." "Don't  be  absurd,"  exclaimed  the 
friend.  "What  do  you  mean?"  "Well,  his 
name  is  Louis,  and  he  is  always  invited  when, 
without  him,  there  would  be  thirteen  at  the 
table." 


The  two  men  who  occupied  the  seat  di- 
rectly in  front  of  the  little  man  in  the  pas- 
senger coach  were  chuckling  over  a  mys- 
terious pamphlet.  They  would  read  a  few 
paragraphs  and  say :  "Gee,  aint  this  hot 
stuff!"  Then  they  would  turn  a  page  and 
laugh.  "This  is  the  spiciest  stuff  I  ever 
read,"  said  one  of  the  readers.  The  little 
man's  curiosity  got  the  best  of  him  and  he 
quietly  stood  up  so  he  could  get  a  glimpse  of 
the  spicy  reading  matter.  He  took  a  look 
and  sat  down  and  kicked  himself.  The  legend 
on  the  pamphlet  read :  "Normal  Composition 
of  Various  Red  Peppers.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington,   D.   C." 


In  a  North  of  England  town  there  was  a 
shiftless  man  who  would  never  accept  gifts 
outright,  although  he  was  always  depending 
on  charity.  He  painted  landscapes,  and  an 
old  lady,  when  benevolently  inclined,  would 
hire  him  to  decorate  her  walls  with  rural 
scenes,  highly  colored  in  glaring  tints,  as  if 
nature  had  turned  color-blind.  There  were 
cows  in  every  scene,  and  the  old  lady  noticed 
that  all  the  cows  were  up  to  their  knees  in 
water.  Not  one  stood  clear  on  the  vivid 
green  hills.  "Jorvery,"  she  remarked  to  the 
old  man,  "why  do  you  always  put  the  cows 
in  the  water?"  "It's  this  way,  Mrs.  Brindin," 
the  old  artist  responded.  "You  see,  ma'am,  1 
never  learned  to  paint  hoofs." 


In  a  village  was  a  youth  who  had  got  him- 
self into  such  a  variety  of  scrapes  that  his 
people  thought  it  would  be  better  to  dispatch 
him  to  Canada,  so  as  to  get  him  away  from 
old  and  doubtful  associations.  He  agreed 
lo  go,  provided  those  interested  in  his  de- 
parture secured  him  some  testimonials.  Half 
a  dozen  were  got  for  him.  They  sang  his 
praises  in  unrestrained  terms,  spoke  of  his 
geniality,  of  his  good  address  and  exceptional 
capability,  and  all  the  other  virtues  that  few 
men  have,  but  many  get  the  credit  for.  When 
the  young  man  read  the  testimonials  he  turned 
to  his  father  and  exclaimed :  "Well,  I'm 
hanged !  I  had  no  idea  people  thought  so 
much  of  me.  And  now  I  know  how  much 
they  like  me  I'm  blowed  if  I'll  go  away  at 
all." 


Irvin  S.  Cobb,  the  short  story  writer,  re- 
cently returned  from  a  Western  trip  to  learn 
that  a  dear  friend  had  been  snared  in  a  law- 
suit. He  hurried  down  to  the  friend's  law- 
yer. "I  want  you  to  call  me  as  a  character 
witness,"  said  he.  "Why,  Jack  is  the  dearest, 
kindest,  most  honest  white  man  in  the  world. 
I've   got  to   go   on  the   stand   for   that  boy." 


"Not  while  I'm  his  lawyer,"  said  the  legal 
sharp.  "I  know  just  what  would  happen. 
The  other  man's  lawyer  would  ask  your  occu- 
pation. And  you'd  say :  'I'm  a  writer  of 
fiction.'  And  the  lawyer  would  get  up  and 
stand  over  you  and  look  into  the  dark  re- 
cesses of  your  soul  for  a  time.  And  by  and 
by,  despairing  of  finding  one  sweet,  aspiring 
thought  in  you,  he  would  turn  to  the  jury. 
And  he  would  exchange  an  intelligent,  libel- 
ous smile  with  those  twelve  sturdy  souls.  And 
then  he  would  go  back  to  his  chair,  and  with- 
out even  troubling  to  look  in  your  direction 
he  would  say:  'That  is  quite  enough,  Mr. 
Cobb.     You  may  stand  down.'  " 


The  French  critic,  musician,  and  govern- 
ment official,  Romieu,  was  fond  of  joking. 
One  of  his  diversions — amusing,  but  not  to 
be  commended — was  to  go  into  some  shop 
where  he  thought  he  was  not  known  and  per- 
plex the  shopmen  by  his  questions  and  re- 
marks. One  evening  he  had  taken  a  good 
deal  of  wine,  when  he  went  into  a  little 
watchmaker's  shop  and,  assuming  the  accent 
and  air  of  a  countryman,  said:  "Sir,  what 
do  you  call  those  little  machines  hanging 
there?"  "Watches,"  replied  the  shopkeeper. 
"What  are  they  for?"  "To  indicate  the  time." 
"Really?  I  never  heard  of  them.  How  much 
do  they  cost?"  "Here  is  one  for  200  francs, 
and  one  for  100  francs ;  and  here  are  some 
for  50  and  25  francs."  "Are  there  printed 
directions  about  making  them  go  ?"  "No ; 
they  have  to  be  wound  up  every  day  with  a 
key."  "Will  you  show  me  how,  sir?"  "This 
way.  You  see  it  is  not  difficult."  "And  must 
one  wind  it  in  the  evening  or  in  the  morn- 
ing?" "You  must  wind  yours  in  the  morn- 
ing." "Why  in  the  morning?"  "Because  in 
the  evening  you  are  drunk,  M.  Romieu,  and 
might  break  it." 

■***■ 

THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


The  Patriot. 
He  blew  a   small  fortune  in  crackers   and  poppers 

And  got  up  at  dawn  on  the  Fourth  of  July; 
From  the  Bottles  of  Chaos  he  drew  all  the  stoppers 
And    thoughtlessly    shot    his    best    friend    in    the 
eye. 

He  blew  down  a  house  with  the  tail  of  a  rocket, 
He  murdered  a  cow  with  a  .44  gun. 

A  pack   of   red   devils   went   off   in   his   pocket. 
(The   burns   caused    him    pain,    but    of    course    it 
was   fun.) 

He   shot  off   a  cannon   next   door   to    a   cottage 
Where     lay     a    pale     invalid — noise     made     him 
worse. 

He  filled  an  old   shotgun  with  Lucifer's  pottage 
And  put  his  lame  aunt  in  the  hands  of  a  nurse. 

He    strewed    his    black   trail    with    destruction    and 
bunting; 

The    fire    engines    hustled    wherever    he    went 
As   he  reveled  in    arson   like    Baal    gone  a-hunting 

Till  money  and  powder  and  frenzy  were  spent. 

And  when  he  retired  from  his  labors  unnerving, 
A    Scholarly    Person    inquired,    passing    by, 

"Pray,  what  Great  Event  is  the  nation  observing, 
Causing  such  havoc  on  Fourth  of  July?" 

The  Dangerous  Patriot  hummed  "Yankee  Doodle," 

Then   cried,    "What  a  question!      Say,    aint  you 

the  worst? 

To    ask  what  it's    for   never    entered   my   noodle — 

Guess  it's  the  birthday  of  William  R.    Hearst." 

— Wallace  Irwin,  in  Life. 


"There  Are  Tricks  in  AH  Trades." 

"I'd  like  to  take  a  run  up  the  coast  for  a 
week's  fishing,"  said  the  proprietor,  "and  I'll 
have  to  leave  you  in  charge.  Do  you  think 
you  can  attend  to  it  ?" 

"Me?"  said  the  bartender  with  a  stare. 
"Of    course !      That's   what    I'm    here    for." 

"But  you've  only  been  here  two  weeks,"  re- 
turned the  proprietor,  doubtfully,  "and  I  have 
a  special  line  of  custom  that  I  don't  want 
driven  away.  I  know  you  can  handle  the  cash 
register  all  right  (with  a  slight  cough),  and 
mix  the  fancy  drinks ;  but  I  don't  think  you're 
on  to  the  little  whims  that  we  have  to  humor 
in  this  trade." 

"Which?"  asked  the  bartender. 

"There's  old  Judge  Bean — man  with  the  bad 
hat  and  gold-headed  cane — always  take  the 
bottle  with  the  red  seal  out  of  the  chest  for 
him.  Then  you've  noticed  the  baldheaded 
man  with  the  nine-inch  moustache  ?  Give 
him  the  cut-glass  decanter.  There  are  two 
young  men  who  always  drop  in  about  ten 
o'clock  and  take  two  rounds.  Take  the  white 
glass  bottle  that  stands  back  of  the  vermouth 
for  them." 

"And  how  about  the  tall,  lean  chap  with 
side-whiskers,  that  always  lays  his  cane  on 
the  bar?" 

"Be  very  particular  about  him.  Make  a 
bluff  at  picking  up  two  or  three  bottles,  and 
then  give  him  a  short,  fat  bottle  out  of  some 
corner,  and  first  wipe  it  off  carefully.  Tell 
him  'That's  the  boss's  special,  so  I  reckon  it's 
all  right.'  If  he  takes  two  drinks,  you  set 
up  a  third." 

"I've  got  all  that  down,"  said  the  bartender. 

"Well,  I  don't  know  but  that's  all;  and  if 
not,  I'll  remember  the  others  before  I  go. 
You  won't  forget,  now ;  it  means  money  to 
ine." 

"You  can  bet  on  me,"  said  the  bartender, 
confidently;  "but,  say,  if  the  bottles  give  out, 
where  are  the  barrels?" 

"That's  all  right,"  replied  the  proprietor; 
"fill  them  all  out  of  that  ten-gallon  demijohn 
under  the  upper  end  of  the  bar." — Puck. 


THE  ANGLO  AND  LONDON  PARIS  NATIONAL  BANK 

Of  San  Francisco 

Paid-Dp  Capital %  4.000,000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits 1,099,466.93 

Total  Resources 40.245,218.89 

Officers: 

Hebbert  Fleishh acker President 

Sio.  Greenebaum Chairman  of  the  Board 

Washington  Dodge Vice-President 

Jos.  Friedla-nder Vice-President 
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The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

(The  German  Bank) 
Savings  Incorporated  1868       Commercial 

526   California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Member  of  the  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  San  Francisco 
The  following  branches  for  receipt  and  pay- 
ment of  deposits  only: 

Mission  Branch,  S.  E.  corner  Mission  and  21st  Sheets 
Richmond  District  Branch,  S.  W.  cor.  Clement  and  7th  Ave. 
Haighl  Street  Branch,  S.  W.  cor.  Haight  and  Belvedere 

June  30th,   1913: 

Assets $55,644,983.27 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  Cash.  1,000,000.00 
Reserve  and   Contingent  Funds..      1,757,148.57 

Employees'  Pension   Fund 158,261.32 

Number   of    Depositors 62,134 

Office  Hours:  10  o'clock  a.  m.  to  3  o'clock  p. 
m.,  except  Saturdays  to  12  o'clock  m.  and 
Saturday  evenings  from  6:30  o'clock  p.  m.  to 
S  o'clock  p.  m.   for  receipt  of  deposits  only. 
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Civil  and  Mining  Engineer,  Secretary 
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BONDS 

CO. 

Francisco 

CIRCULAR 
ON  REQUEST 

Established  1858 

SUTRO   & 
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BROKERS 

412  Montgomery  St.        San 

Members 
Stock  and  Bond  Exchange 

J.  C.WILSON   &   CO. 

MEMBERS 

New    York    Stock   Exchange 
New    York    Cotton    Exchange 
Chicago    Board  of  Trade 
The  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange,  San  Francisco. 
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Romeike's  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

Will  send  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which 
may  appear  about  you,  your  friends,  or  any 
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Notes  and  Gossip. 
A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the   Bay   of   San    Francisco    will    be   found   in 
ihe  following  department : 

Judge  John  R.  Aitken  and  Mrs.  Aitken  have 
announced  the  engagement  of  their  daughter,  Miss 
Florence  Aitken,  to  Lieutenant  William  Fitzbugh 
Lee  Simpson,  U.  S.  A.,  son  of  the  late  Colonel 
William  A.  Simpson,  U.  S.  A.  Lieutenant  Simp- 
son is  a  brother  of  Mrs.  Harold  Naylor,  wife  of 
Lieutenant  Xavlor,  U.  S.  A.,  who  was  formerly 
Miss  Peggy  Simpson. 

Mrs.  A.  C.  Hinz  of  Mill  Valley  has  announced 
the  engagement  of  her  daughter,  Miss  Gertrude 
Hinz,  to  Lieutenant  Basil  Duke  Edwards,  U.  S. 
A.  Miss  Hinz  is  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Bruce  Butler, 
wife  of  Lieutenant  Butler,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  H. 
R.  Gundlach. 

Colonel  Aimer  Pickering,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Pickering,  of  Texas  City,  have  announced  the  en- 
gagement of  their  daughter,  Miss  Margaret  Mauree 
Pickering,  to  Lieutenant  Frank  C.  Mahin,  U.  S.  A. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Lane  Merritt  has  announced  the 
engagement  of  her  daughter,  Miss  Adrianne  Mer- 
ritt, to  Mr.  Philo  Lindley  of  Los  Angeles,  son  of 
Mr.   and   Mrs.    S.   K.    Lindley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  L.  Upham  of  Palo  Alto  have 
announced  the  engagement  of  their  daughter,  Miss 
Augusta  May  Upham,  to  Mr.  Ernest  Henry 
Staber. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Mary  Selby  and  Mr.  Cur- 
tiss  Crane  Hayden  will  take  place  today  at  Grace 
Pro -Cathedral.  Miss  Selby  is  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Vaill  Selby. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Josephine  Beatrice  Brew 
and  Lieutenant  William  Hardigg,  U.  S.  A.,  took 
place  Monday,  June  30,  in  Newport  News,  Vir- 
ginia. Lieutenant  Hardigg.  who  was  formerly 
stationed  at  Fort  Winfield  Scott,  is  now  stationed 
at    Frankfort  Arsenal,    Pennsylvania. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Etbel  Hatch  and  Lieuten- 
ant William  H.  Rucker,  U.  S.  A.,  took  place 
Tuesday  evening,  July  1,  at  Marlborough  Hall  in 
this  city.  The  bride  is  the  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Charles  B.  Hatch  of  Champaign,  Illinois.  Lieu- 
tenant Rucker  is  a  son  of  Mrs.  Lewis  Rucker  and 
the  late  General  Lewis  Rucker,  U.  S.  A.,  and  a 
nephew  of  the  late  General  C.  G.  Hennessey,  U. 
S.  A.  Lieutenant  Rucker  and  Mrs.  Rucker  sailed 
Wednesday  for  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Gallois  has  issued  invitations  to 
the  wedding  of  her  daughter,  Miss  Jeanne  Marie 
Gallois,  and  Mr.  Horace  Lewis  Hill,  Jr.,  Thurs- 
day, July  24,  at  five  o'clock  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 
Mrs.  John  Cheever  Cowdin  will  be  Miss  Gallois's 
matron  of  honor  and  the  Misses  Marion  Zeile  and 
Louise    Boyd   will  be  her  bridesmaids. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Kate  Peterson  and  Mr. 
Ward  Mailliard  will  take  place  September  20  at 
the  home  in  Belvedere  of  the  prospective  bride's 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  C.  Peterson. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  M.  Pike  entertained  a  num- 
ber of  friends  at  a  dinner  at  their  home  on  Broad- 
way in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Creel  (for- 
merly Miss  Blanche  Bates). 

Mrs.  Charles  Josselyn  gave  a  luncheon  and 
bridge  party  last  week  at  her  home  in  Woodside. 
Miss  Henriette  Blanding  was  hostess  at  a  lunch- 
eon at  her  home  in  Belvedere  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Benjamin  Sturtevant  Foss,  who  was  formerly  Miss 
Dorothy    Chapman. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Moore  gave  a  dinner- 
dance  Saturday  evening  at  their  home  in  Santa 
Cruz  complimentary  to  Major  Sidney  Cloman,  U. 
S.   A.,   and  Mrs.   Cloman. 

Mrs.  David  Crabtree  was  hostess  at  a  tea  at 
the  Menlo  Country  Club  in  honor  of  her  cousin. 
Miss  Elena   Robinson. 

Mrs.  James  W.  Towne  entertained  her  friends 
aL  a  bridge-tea  last  week  at  her  home  on  Union 
Street. 

Mrs.  Milton  Pray  gave  a  luncheon  recently  at 
fcer  home  in  Burlingame  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Charles 
Bancroft,  -,vho  has  since  gone  to  Europe  to  remain 
a   year. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Chickering  entertained  a 
number  of  friends  at  a  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Potter 
in    Santa    Barbara. 

Captain  Charles  A.  Gove,  U.  S.  N„  and  Mrs. 
Gove  gave  a  luncheon  at  their  home  in  Yerba 
Buena  complimentary  to  Captain  David  Sellers,  [_*. 
S.    NT.,   and    Mrs.    Sellers. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments   to   and    from   this   city   and    Coast   and 
tile  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians  : 

Mr.  Thompson  11.  Alexander  of  Washington. 
D.  C,  is  visiting  his  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  John  Bid- 
well,   m  her  ranch   in   Chico. 

Mr.  am!  Mr-,  Alexander  Wilson,  Jr.  (formerly 
Miss  Marianne  Mathicu),  spent  the  holidays  in 
San  Jose. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  R.  Sessions  and  their 
daughter.  Miss  Jeannette  Sessions,  left  last  week 
for    Alaska. 

Mrs.  James  Carolan  and  Miss  Emily  Carolan 
have  returned  from  Philadelphia,  where  they  have 
been  visiting  Mr.  and  -Mrs.  William  Timlow  (tor- 
tneHy  Miss  Evelyn  Carolan).  They  are  occupying 
the  home  in  Burlingame  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis 
Carolan. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wulister  Jones  have  gone  to 
.Etna  Springs,  where  it  is  hoped  Mr.  Jones  will 
entirely    recover    from  his   recent  serious   illness. 

-'     recent    visitors    at    -Etna    Springs    were 
Mr.    and    Mrs.    Warren    Dearborn    Clark,    Mr.    and 
v*.    Smith,  and    Miss  Cora  Smith. 
Mr.     and     Mr-.     Philip     E.     Bowles,     Mr.     George 
Bowles,  and  Mr.  Dudley  Valentine  spent  the  week- 
end    in     Santa     Cruz    and     have    since    motored     to 
B  irhara. 
Mr.      Robert      Bacon,      former      ambassador      to 
Prance,     Mr-.     Bacon,    and    their    daughter.     Mi- 
Alice     Bacon,    spent    several    days    in    this    city    en 
r.mte   to   the    Philippine    Islands. 

Mr.  Verno'i  Tenny  has  arrived  from  Honolulu 
and    is  at    t'.  :    Bellevue   Hotel. 

nd      (vs.    Ettore  Avenali  and  their  children 
de,    where  they    will    spend    ihe  nex' 
s .  ; 1 1 1    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Charles 

Harry    Alston    Williams  and   their 
Misses    Florence    and    Corona    Wil- 


liams, will  spend  the  season  in  Monterey,  where 
they  have  rented  a  cottage. 

Miss  Marion  Zeile  is  in  Santa  Barbara  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Talbot  Walker,  Miss  Helen  Keeney,  and 
Mr.    Charles   Keeney. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Randolph  V.  Whiting  have  re- 
turned from  the  East  and  are  at  the  Hotel  Belle- 
vue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  L.  Flood  have  gone  on  a 
motor  trip  through  Northern  California.  They 
were  accompanied  by  Miss   Barbara  Donohoe. 

Miss  Marjorie  Shepard  is  visiting  Miss  Alice 
Warner   in   Monterey. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Hyde-Smith  has  returned  from 
Honolulu,  where  she  has  been  residing  during  the 
past  year. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Bancroft  left  last  week 
for  New  York  en  route  to  Europe  to  spend  a 
year  in  travel.  During  their  absence  their  home 
In  Berkeley  will  be  occupied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  G.  Kirchen  and  their  daughter,  Miss  Flor- 
ence   Kirchen. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Clark  and  their  chil- 
dren have  been  spending  the  past  ten  days  at 
Castle  Crag. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  G.  Lathrop  and  their 
daughter,  Miss  Hermine  Lathrop,  have  returned 
from  New  York  and  are  again  in  their  home  in 
Stanford  University.  Miss  Lathrop,  who  has  re- 
cently graduated  from  an  Eastern  school,  will  be 
a   debutante   of   next   season. 

Mrs.  Sidney  Ashe  is  visiting  her  mother  in 
Colorado   Springs. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  R.  D.  Grubb  and  Mr.  Han- 
son Grubb  will  spend  the  next  month  camping 
in  the  Kern  River  Canon. 

Mr.  William  Goldsborough  has  gone  to  Kern 
County,  where  he  will  remain  until  August  1. 

Miss  Beatrice  Miller  of  New  York  and  Miss 
Marie  Louise  Black,  Miss  Harriett  Alexander,  and 
Mr.  Douglas  Alexander  have  recently  been  the 
guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mountford  S.  Wilson  at 
their  home  in  Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  S.  Moody,  the  Messrs. 
Corbett,  Joseph,  and  Francis  Moody,  Mrs.  Beverly 
MacMonagle,  and  Mr.  Douglas  MacMonagle  will 
spend  the  next  few  weeks  at  the  Weber  Lake 
Country  Club. 

Mrs.  Thomas  P.  Bishop  and  her  son,  Mr.  Frank 
Bishop,  have  returned  from  a  year's  travel  in  Eu- 
rope. 

Mrs.  Anne  Bradley  Wallace  and  her  son,  Mr. 
Bradley    Wallace,    have    returned    from    Monterey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Thomas  and  Miss  Ger- 
trude Thomas  have  gone  to  Lake  Tahoe  to  spend 
several    weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Maud  have  returned 
from  Europe,  having  been  called  home  by  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Maud's  brother,  Dr.  Clinton  Cather- 
wood. 

Mr.  Harry  W.  Sherwood  and  his  daughters,  the 
Misses  Avis  and  Mary  Sherwood,  spent  the  week- 
end   in    Santa    Cruz. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  P.  Deering  have  returned 
from    Monterey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scott  Hendricks  have  returned 
from  an  automobile  trip  to  Marysville,  where  they 
spent   the   holidays. 

Mrs.  Haig  Patigian  has  recently  been  visiting 
relatives  in  Hollister. 

Mrs.  Edward  Lowe  (formerly  Miss  Emily  John- 
son) is  visiting  her  brother  and  sister-in-law,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Otis  R.  Johnson,  at  their  home  in  Fort 
Bragg. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  T.  Piggott  will  move  next 
week  into  their  new  home  in  Sacramento,  where 
they   will    reside  for  several   years. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Kelham  spent  the  week- 
end as  the  guests  of  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Frederick  W. 
Sharon. 

Mr.  William  F.  Herrin  and  his  daughter,  Miss 
Katherine  Herrin,  have  returned  from  a  visit  to 
Shasta. 

Mrs.  Frank  Bowden  has  arrived  from  her  home 
in  Nottingham,  England,  having  been  called  by 
the  serious  illness  of  her  mother,  Mrs.  John  May- 
uard,  who  was  moved  last  week  from  the  Granada 
Hotel  to  Adler's  Sanatorium. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Holmes  are  established 
for  the  summer  at  the  Hotel  Vendome  in  San 
Jose. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  E.  Brownell  and  their  children 
left  last  week  for  a  visit  in  Monterey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Cheever  Cowdin  and  their  in- 
fant son  have  moved  to  San  Mateo,  where  they 
zre  occupying  the  home  of  Miss  Frances  Howard. 

Mr.  Wellington  Gregg  and  Miss  Enid  Gregg 
have  returned  from  a  visit  in  Monterey.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gregg  and  their  daughters,  the  Misses  Enid 
and  Ethel  Gregg,  have  given  up  their  apartment 
and  will   reside  at  the  Fairmont   Hotel. 

Mrs.  Edward  Barron  and  the  Misses  Margaret 
and  Evelyn  Barron  returned  Monday  from  Eu- 
rope. They  will  spend  the  summer  at  their  coun- 
Iry  home  in   Mayfield. 

Dr.  Grant  Selfridge  and  Mrs.  Selfridge  are  at 
present  in  Munich.  They  will  return  home  in 
August. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Eoardman  have  returned 
from  a   visit   in    Monterey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wesley  Gallagher  are  en  route 
fiom  their  home  in  Yokohama,  and  will  spend  the 
summer  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Williams 
on  the  McCloud  River.  Mrs.  Gallagher  was  for- 
merly   Miss  Muriel    Steele. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Tubbs,  Mrs.  J.  S.  Oyster,  and  Miss 
Elizabeth  Oyster  have  returned    from   Monterey. 

Dr.  George  H.  Willcutt  has  returned  from  a 
visit  at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Miss  Virginia  Jolliffe  has  been  spending  the  past 
week  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  S.  Martin  in 
Napa  County. 

Mrs.  Henry  J.  Crocker,  the  Misses  Marian, 
Kate,  and"  Mary  Julia  Crocker  are  established  for 
the  summer  in  their  country   home  in    Clovcrdale. 

Mrs.  Frank  S.  Johnson,  Miss  Maud  O'Connor, 
and  Mr.  Gordon  Johnson  are  at  present  in  Carls- 
bad. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph  Schilling  are  spending 
the  summ-jr  in  Woodside. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guy  Barbam  of  Los  Angeles  spent 
ck    at    the    Palace   Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  G.  Irwin  spent  the  week- 
end  with    friends  in   Burlingame. 

Mrs.  Horace  Davis  Ptllsbury  and  her  three  chil- 
dren have  gone  ,o  Boston  to  spend  the  summer 
with  Mrs.  Pillsbury's  parents.  General  Charles 
i  '  nnd    Mrs.  Taylor. 

Mrs     E.  H.  Ward,  wife  of  Rev.  E.  II.  Ward,  of 


Pittsburg,  is  visting  her  mother,  Mrs.  E.  T.  Tay- 
lor, at  her  home  on  Jackson  Street.  Mrs.  Ward, 
who  was  formerly  Miss  Somers  Taylor,  is  a 
cousin  of  Mrs.  George  Pope  and  Mrs.  George  Ai- 
mer Newhall. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hennen  Jennings  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  with  their  daughter,  Miss  Katherine  Jen- 
nings, and  their  son,  Mr.  Coleman  Jennings,  spent 
a  few  days  at  Lake  Tahoe,  en  route  to  this  city. 
They  arrived  Monday  and  are  visiting  Mrs.  Jen- 
nings's  parents,    Mr.    and   Mrs.   John    C.    Coleman. 

Miss  Ruth  Zeile  and  Miss  Beatrice  Nickel  have 
gone  to    Portland   to  visit   friends. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elliott  McAllister  and  their  sons 
have  gone  to  Miramar  to  spend  the  month  of 
July. 

President  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  Mrs.  Wheeler, 
and  their  son,  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  Jr.,  were 
at  last  accounts  in  Berlin. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  J.  Stovel  and  Miss 
Marion  Stovel  have  gone  to  Weber  Lake  colony. 
Mrs.  Beverly  MacMonagle,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Josiah 
Howell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Newhall,  and  Mrs. 
Frederick  Moody  are  among  those  who  will  spend 
the  next  month  fishing  and  hunting  in  the  Sierra 
resort. 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Spreckels  has  returned  to  Coronado 
after  quite  a  lengthy  visit  to  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abraham  Lincoln  Brown  will 
pass  the  month  of  July  at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Among  San  Francisco  people  who  arrived  at 
Hotel  del  Coronado  for  the  holidays  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  L.  F.  Young,  Mr.  W.  D.  K.  Gibson,  Mrs. 
George  Law  Smith,  Mrs.  G.  Cather,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  W.  Wigmore,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  B. 
Amber,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  A.  Mathers,  Dr.  E.  M. 
Parsons,  Miss  Marie  Reim,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  W. 
Snook,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  C.  Hoag,  Mr.  A.  de 
Bretteville,  Mr.  C.  Cather,  Miss  K.  F.  Cronin, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  A.  Wells,  Miss  Hester  Mathers, 
Miss  Mary  J.   Parsons,   Mrs.    C.  A.   Holland. 

Captain  Philip  Andrews,  U.  S.  N.,  commanding 
the  armored  cruiser  Montana  of  the  Atlantic  fleet, 
has  been  ordered  to  assume  command  of  the 
Maryland  with  the  Pacific  fleet,  relieving  Captain 
John  M.  Ellicott,  U.  S.  N.,  who  has  been  retired 
by  the  "plucking  board."  The  Maryland  is  now 
i.:   Alaskan  waters. 

Captain  Albert  P.  Niblack,  U.  S.  N.,  former 
naval  attache  in  Berlin,  will  arrive  in  this  citv 
July    19. 

Mrs.  Hough  is  en  route  to  Guam,  where  she  will 
join  her  husband.  Dr.  Frank  Hough,  U.  S.  N., 
who  until  recently  has  been  stationed  at  Yerba 
Buena. 

Admiral  Chauncey  Thomas,  U.  S.  N.  (retired), 
and  Mrs.  Thomas  have  rented  a  house  in  Berke- 
ley for  the  summer  months. 

Ensign  Arnold  Marcus,  U.  S.  N.,  who  graduated 
this  year  from  the  United  States  Naval  Academy 
in  Annapolis,  is  visiting  his  uncle  and  aunt,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  G.  A.  Marcus,  at  their  home  in  Mill 
Valley. 

Mrs.  J.  S.  Shepherd  has  arrived  from  Japan  and 
v  ill  remain  in  this  city  during  her  husband's  stay 
in  the  Orient.  Lieutenant  Shepherd,  U.  S.  N.,  is 
attached  to  the  Asiatic  fleet. 

Miss  Isabelle  McCracken  has  returned  from 
Mare  Island,  where  she  has  been  visiting  Miss 
Dorothy    Bennett. 

Lieutenant  Harold  Naylor,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Naylor  arrived  Tuesday  from  Fort  Riley,  Kansas, 
and  are  en  route  to  their  new   station  in  Manila. 

Lieutenant  Edwin  Pritchett,  U.  S.  A„  and  Mrs. 
Pritchett  sailed  last  Saturday  on  the  transport 
Logan  for  the  Orient.  Mrs.  Pritchett  was  for- 
merly Miss  Marie  Lundeen. 

Captain  Martin  Crimmins,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been 
on  duly  this  week  in  Monterey.  Mrs.  Crimmins 
is  at  present  visiting  her  father-in-law,  Mr.  John 
D.   Crimmins,  in  Long  Island,  New  York. 

Lieutenant  Edwin  O'Hara,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
O'Hara  have  returned  from  their  wedding  trip  to 
Lake  Tahoe  and  will  sail  shortly  for  their  future 
home,    Fort  Ruger,   Honolulu. 

Lieutenant  William  H.  Anderson,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
arrived  from  Fort  Davis,  Alaska,  and  is  at  the 
Hotel   St.    Francis. 

General  L.  M.  Cooke,  U.  S.  A.  (retired),  and 
Mrs.   Cooke  are  established  at  the  Hotel  Victoria. 

Lieutenant-Commander  David  F.  Sellars  has  re- 
cently   been   promoted   to   the  rank  of  commander. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  W.  P.  Kendall  has  arrived 
from  Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  and  has  assumed  his 
duties  as  surgeon  of  the  Third  Division  and  sani- 
tary' inspector  of  the  Western  Department,  reliev- 
ing Lieutenant-Colonel  Euclid  B.  Frick,  U.  S.  A., 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  Letterman  Hospital  in  the 
Presidio.  Dr.  Kendall  has  been  ordered  to  Heber 
City,  Utah,  for  duty  for  the  organized  militia  of 
the  State  of  Utah  at  their  encampment  from  Tulv 
20  to  July  31. 


The  Italian  government  has  bought  from 
the  MarteUi  family,  whose  gallery  is  one  of 
the  richest  in  art  treasures  in  Florence,  the 
famous  Donatello  statue,  "The  Child  St. 
John,"  for  $80,000.  Eight  years  ago  this 
statue  was  offered,  together  with  other  works 
of  the  same  period,  to  the  late  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan,  and  the  price  then  asked  for  the 
collection  was  $1,400,000. 

■»♦»■ 

The  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  Opera  Producing 
Company  of  New  York  has  filed  articles  of 
incorporation  with  the  secretary  of  state.  It 
is  intended  to  produce  an  operatic  version  of 
Mrs.    Stowe's    novel. 


Eddie  Foy's  show,  "Over  the  River,"  col- 
lapsed in  Calgary,  Canada.  This  is  evidence 
that  our  Canadian  brethren  are  to  be  compli- 
mented for  their  agreement  on  good  taste  in 
things  theatrical. 


.  "Suomen  Laulu."  the  Finnish  choir,  visited 
Copenhagen  recently  and  was  received  with 
great  enthusiasm.  In  some  respects  it  was 
the  best  and  most  interesting  choir  ever  heard 
tn   Denmark. 


Edna  Goodrich  will  have  the  name-par.  in 
the  production  this  fall  of  a  stage  version  of 
Longfellow's   "Evangeline." 


Pears' 

Soap,  like  books, 
should  be  chosen 
with  discretion. 
Both  are  capable  of 
infinite  harm. 

The  selection  of 
Pears'  is  a  perfect 
choice  and  a  safe- 
guard against  soap 
evils. 

Matchless  for  the  complexion. 


PALACE  HOTEL 

Situated  on  Market  Street 
In  the  centre  of  the  city 

Take  any    Market   Street    Car   from  the   Ferry 

Fairmont  Hotel 

The  most  beautifully  situated  of 

any   City    Hotel   in   the   World 

Take  Sacramento   Street  Cars  from  the  Ferry 


TWO  GREAT  HOTELS 
under  the  management  of  the 

Palace  Hotel  Company 


Hotel  Oakland 

Thirteenth  and  Harrison  Sts. 
OAKLAND,  CAL. 

Absolutely  fireproof.  Class  A  construction. 
Erected  at  a  cost  of  $2,000,000.  Perfect  service 
and  unsurpassed  cuisine.  Afternoon  tea  each 
week-day  from  4  until  6  o'clock.    Music. 

European  plan  only. 
Tariff  from  $1.50  per  Under  management  of 

day  up.  VICTOR  REITER 

Electric  bus  meets  all  trains 


ARE   YOU  HAPPY? 

If  not.  come  to 

SANTA    CRUZ 

and  we  will  make  you  so. 

Boating,  Bathing,  Swimming,  Golfing,  Tennis  and 
THE  BOARD  WALK 

THE  WALK  OF  A  THOUSAND  WONDERS 

CASA  DEL  REY  and  COTTAGE  CITY 


The  Deep  Sea  Fishing  near  Coronado  is  proving 
one  of  the  most  popular  pastimes  for  guests  and 
splendid  catches  of  Yellowtail.  Barracuda  and 
other  prized  fish  are  made  daily.  Yacht  races 
under  auspices  of  Coronado  Yacht  Club.  Golf  and 
T.-nnis  tournaments.  Motor  picnic;.  Bny  and  Surf 
Bathing  and  Motoring  command  equal  attention 
in  the  enjoyment  of  Coronado's  out-of-door  life. 
si'MMER  RATES        Write  for  Booklet 

JOHN  J.  HERNAN,  Manager 
Coronado,  Cal. 
H.  F.  NORCROSS.  Agent.  334  South  Spring  St.,  Los  Angdcs 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant    Tailors 
108-110  Sutter  St.  French  Bank  BIdg. 
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THE  CITY  IN  GENERAL. 

At  a  luncheon  tendered  to  Professor  Alex- 
ander G.  McAdie  by  the  San  Francisco  Com- 
mercial Club  Tuesday,  eulogistic  addresses 
were  made  by  Allan  L.  Checkering,  president 
of  the  club,  and  Fred  J.  Koster  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  in  which  the  speakers  ex- 
pressed the  regret  of  the  organizations  that 
the  city  should  lose  the  professor  upon  the 
occasion  of  his  leaving  to  accept  a  chair  at 
Harvard  University.  The  luncheon  was  at- 
tended by  more  than  300  members  and  guests 
of  the  club.  

The  old  Dunphy  homestead  at  Washington 
and  Octavia  Streets  has  been  sold  by  the 
executors  of  the  estate  of  the  late  William 
Dunphy  for  ?125,000.  Miss  Mary  Phelan  is 
the  purchaser.  

Monday  evening  a  concert  at  the  Hotel  St. 
Francis  marked  the  formal  opening  of  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Music  Teachers'  As- 
sociation of  California,  which  continued  its 
sessions  for  four  days  and  nights.  An  ad- 
dress of  welcome  was  made  by  President  J. 
C.  Manning  of  the  San  Francisco  Music 
Teachers'  Association,  response  by  President 
Bretherick  of  the  state  association.  The  ses- 
sions were  largely  made  up  of  instrumental 
and  vocal  selections  by  members,  with  lec- 
tures, talks,  and  demonstrations  on  the  latest 
methods  of  teaching  music. 


of  the  body  for  thirty  years.  He  was  born 
in  Vermont  sixty-five  years  ago  and  came  to 
San  Francisco  when  a  young  man.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  a  widow,  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Lillian 
Mattheis  of  Chicago,  and  a  brother,  J.  F. 
Ruggles  of  West  Burke,  Vermont. 


Because  only  143  of  the  original  members 
of  the  Society  of  California  Pioneers  are 
living,  and  the  majority  of  these  are  scattered 
in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  for  the  first 
time  in  the.  history  of  the  society  a  junior 
or  descendant  member,  John  J.  Lermen,  was 
elected  to  the  presidency  this  week.  The  so- 
ciety numbers  600  members  and  the  annual 
election  and  banquet  was  held  July  7  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  hoisting  of  the  American 
flag  at  Monterey  by  Commodore  Sloat. 


Albert  B.  Ruggles,  one  of  the  oldest  mining 
brokers  of  San  Francisco,  died  at  his  home 
Sunday  morning.  Mr.  Ruggles  had  been 
president  of  the  San  Francisco  Stock  Ex- 
change   for   twelve   years    and   was    a   member 


With  practice  in  using  the  ten  and  twelve- 
inch  guns,  the  ten  companies  of  the  First 
Artillery  of  the  California  National  Guard 
are  in  camp  at  Fort  Winfield  Scott,  partici- 
pating in  the  joint  manoeuvres  with  the 
Twenty-Ninth  Company,  Coast  Artillery, 
United  States  Army. 


Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  the  State  of 
Oklahoma  on  Thursday  dedicated  sites  for 
buildings  on   the  exposition  grounds. 


After  deliberating  two  hours  the  woman 
jury  selected  to  try  Mrs.  Bertha  J.  Williams, 
charged  with  extortion,  returned  a  verdict  of 
not  guilty.  , 

Arthur  Macphee  and  Charles  Taylor,  de- 
tectives in  the  police  department,  were  con- 
victed and  sentenced  to  one  year  in  the  county 
jail  for  criminal  conspiracy  with  the  bunco 
ring. 

-*♦> 

The  home  of  Lieutenant  Charles  Elliott 
Ide,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Ide  has  been  brightened 
by  the  advent  of  a  daughter.  Mrs.  Ide  was 
formerly  Miss  Clarita  Blair. 


The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parker  Fulling- 
ton  Wood  has  been  brightened  by  the  advent 
of  a  son. 


At  Lucerne  Kursall  a  Fourth  of  July  cele- 
bration, 1913,  was  given  in  honor  of  the  Amer- 
ican minister  to  Switzerland,  Hon.  Henry  S. 
Boutell.  The  programme  included  a  symphony 
concert  of  American  compositions  by  an  or- 
chestra of  sixty  musicians  under  the  direction 
of  Louis  Lombard  of  New  York  and  Trevano 
Castle.  Switzerland.  The  numbers  played 
were  by  G.  W.  Chadwick,  Arthur  Foote,  Henry 
Hadley,  Louis  Lombard,  and  Edward  Mc- 
Dowell. 
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Imperial  for 

Particular  People 

Because  it  has  demonstrated  how 
far  superior  it  is  to  the  ordinary 
cocoas  on  the  market. 

It  costs  a  little  more,  too,  and  is 
worth  it.  All-silk  costs  more  than 
near  -  silk.  WORTH  counts  in 
cocoa  as  well  as  in  silk. 

IMPERIAL  is  not  only  superior 
in  every  way,  but  being  of  unusual 
strength  it  goes  farther. 

It^also  has  a  delicious  flavor,  some- 
thing which  cocoa  usually  lacks. 

Is  it  in  your  kitchen?  It  OUGHT 
to  be. 

Sold  by  all  best  grocers. 

Yours  will  be  glad  to  order  it  if 

he  hasn't  it  in  stock. 


D  EADERS  who  appreciate  this  paper  may  give 
lx  their  friends  the  opportunity  of  seeing  a 
copy.  A  specimen  number  of  the  Argonaut  will 
be  sent  to  any  address  in  any  part  of  the  world 
on  application  to  the  Publishers.  207  Powell 
Street,  San  FTancisco.  Cal. 


Hotel  St.  Francis 


Tea  served  in 

Tapestry  Room 

from 

four  to  six  o'clock 

Special  Music 
Fixed    Price 

A  Daily  Social  Event 


ENJOY  THE  WEEK-END  AT 


eninsula 


(3oyfC//u/teyromSs/i/Fd/!dsco 

SAN  7^1  ATE  ^ 

See   the   Polo  Games  at 

San  Mateo  each  Sunday 

Auto  Grill  and  Garage.  Special  attention  to 
auto  parties.  Unusually  low  winter  rates  now  in 
effect  make  this  the  ideal  place  for  winter  resi- 
dence. JAMES  H.  DOOUTTLE,  Manager 


DIVIDEND  NOTICES 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SO- 
CIETY (the  German  Bank),  526  California 
Street;  Mission  Branch,  corner  Mission  and 
Twenty-First  Streets;  Richmond  District  Branch, 
corner  Clement  Street  and  Seventh  Avenue; 
Haight  Street  Branch,  corner  Haight  and  Belve- 
dere Streets. — For  the  half-year  ending  June  30, 
1913,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate 
of  four  (4)  per  cent  per  annum  on  all  deposits, 
free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after  Tuesday, 
July  1,  1913.  Dividends  not  called  for  are 
added  to  the  deposit  account  and  earn  dividends 
from    July    1,    1913. 

GEORGE  TOURNY,  Manager. 


I1CMCOLDT  SAVINGS  BANK,  783  Market 
Street,  near  Fourth. — For  the  half-year  ending 
June  30,  1913,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at 
the  rate  of  four  (4)  per  cent  per  annum  on  all 
savings  deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and 
after  Tuesday,  July  1.  1913.  Dividends  not 
called  for  are  added  to  and  bear  the  same  rate 
of  interest  as  the  principal  from  July  1,  1913. 
H.  C.  KLEVESAHL,  Cashier. 


THE  IIIBERNf A  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SO- 
CIETY, corner  Market.  McAllister,  and  Jones 
Streets. — For  the  six  months  ending  June  30, 
1913.  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate 
of  three  and  three-fourths  (3^)  per  cent  per 
annum  on  all  deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable 
on  and  after  Tuesday,  July  1.  1913.  Dividends 
not  dr-i.vn  will  be  added  to  depositors'  ac- 
counts, become  a  part  thereof,  and  will  earn 
dividend  from  July  1,  1913.  Deposits  made 
on  or  before  Julv  10,  1913,  will  draw  interest 
from  July   1,    1913. 

E.    T.   TOBIN,   Acting    E 
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Wells  Fargo  &  Co. 


^Wells.  Fargo  Girl 

0(  course  she  carries  me  Travelers 
Oiecks  lof  iWells  Fargo  &•  Company 


CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Established  1850  OF  HARTFORD 

SIXTY-THIRD  ANNUAL  STATEMENT 

Capital $1,000,000 

Total  Assets 7.735.110 

Surplus  to  Policyholders 3.266.021 

BENJAMIN  J.  SMITH 

Manager  Pacific  Department 

Alojka  Commercial  Building     •     San  Frmncuco 


COOK'S  TOURS 


For  the  DiscrimLnatinc  Traveler 

Europe — Round  the  World 

BEST  ROUTES         BEST  SERVICE 

Railroad  and  Steamship  Tickets 


BY  ALL  LINES 


Office,  689  Market  St.,  S.  F. 

Cook's  Travelers'  Checks  good  everywhere 


NORTH 
GERMAN 
LLOYD 

Kaiser  Wilhelm  II July  22 

KrODprinz  Wilhelm July  2'J 

Kron  princess  in  Oecilie Aug.  o 

Fast  Mail  Sailings. 

Rood  (direct) July  19 

Barbarossa July  23 

Prinz  Friedrich  Wilhelm.  ..July  20 

LONDON-PARIS-BREMEN 

Baltimore  -  Bremen    direct;    one 

cabin  (II);  Wednesdays. 

Sailings  on  SATURDAY  for 

THE  MEDITERRANEAN 

Kcenig  Albert July  19 

Prinzess  Irene Aug.  16 

Through  rates  from  New  York  to 
Egypt.  India.  Far  East,  and  South 
amkrica.  via  Europe.  Largest. 
Newest.  Finest  Ships  in  this  Service 
AROUND  THE  WORLD  «fi1Q 
Independent  Trips  <PU10 
Panama  and  West  Indies  Cruises 
Jan.,  Feb.  and  March.  19U. 


In  1912  ibe  North  German  Lloyd 
carried  more  passengers  in  all  classes  to  and 
from  the  Port  of  New  York  than  anj  other  line 


OELR1CHS    &   CO..  GenL  Agta. 

5  Broadway.  N.  Y. 
ROBERT    CAPELLE,  General    Pacific 
Coast  Agent.  250  Powell  St..  near  Sl  Francis 
Hotel  and  Gear;  St.  San  Francisco. 


TOYO    KISEN    KAISHA 

(ORIENTAL    S.    S.    CO.) 
S.  S.  Nippon    Maru    (intermediate  service  sa- 
loon accommodations  at   reduced   rates)... 

Saturday.  July    19,1913 

S.  b.  Tenyo    Maru,   via    Manila  direct 

.: Saturday,   July   26.1913 

S.  S.  Hongkong    Maru     (intermediate    service 

saloon  accommodations  at  reduced    rates) . 

Tuesday,    Aug.    12,  1913 

S.  S.  Shinyo   Maru. ..  .Saturday,    Aug.    16,1913 
S.  S.  Chiyo  Maru Thursday,  Sept.    11,1913 

Slcamers  sail  from  company's  pier,  No.  34, 
n  ar  foot  of  Brannan  Street,  1  p.  m.,  for 
Yokohama  and  Hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu, 
Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki,  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hongkong  with  steamer  for  Ma- 
•-ila.  India,  etc.  No  cargo  received  on  board 
■n  day  of  sailing. 

Round-trip  tickets  at  reduced   rates. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  office, 
fourth  floor  Merchants  National  Bank  Bldg., 
625   Market  SL  \V.  H.   AVERY. 

Assistant  General  Manager. 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


"Money  talks."  "I  know,  but  ray  husband 
has  an  impediment  in  his  income." — Houston 
Post. 

Knickcr — Is  he  deeply  in  love?  Bocker — 
Yes,  he  thinks  all  the  girls  on  the  magazine 
covers  look  like  Her, — The  Sun. 

Miss  Redbttd — Do  you  think  he  will  love 
me  when  I  am  old?  Miss  Palisade — There's 
one  consolation.     You  will  soon  know. — Puck. 

"Is  Dobbs  a  hard-working  man?"  "I  guess 
you  can  call  him  that.  Any  kind  of  work 
seems  hard  to  him." — Birmingham  Age- 
Herald. 

Bix — Joe  says  he  gives  employment  to  a 
large  number  of  men.  Dix — So  he  does — 
other  people's  bill  collectors. — Boston  Tran- 
script. 

Lord  Notasent  (moodily) — I  dreamed  last 
night,  James,  that  I  had  plenty  of  money ! 
The  I'jlet  (eagerly) — An'  'oo  was  the  'appy 
U'amen'can  girl,  me  lud  ? — Puck. 

Mary — Ida  has  a  glorious  lot  of  silver, 
hasn't  she?  Alice — Yes;  every  time  I  dine 
there,  at  the  end  of  the  meal  I  find  a  lot  of 
forks  left  over  that  I  haven't  had  anything 
to  eat  with. — Judge. 

"I  see  they  have  operated  on  a  Philadel- 
phia boy's  head  in  order  to  make  a  better 
boy  of  him."  "That  isn't  where  my  dad  used 
to  operate  on  me  to  make  a  better  boy  of 
me." — Houston  Post. 

Chlorinda — How  can  you  dream  of  marry- 
ing a  man  who  writes  such  stupid  love  letters  ? 
Marigold — But  just  think,  dear — he  can  write 
the  most  beautiful  checks,  and  that's  the  main 
thing   after   one's    married. — Judge. 

Doctor — Well,  and  did  you  take  his  tem- 
perature. Wife — Oh,  yes,  sir;  I  put  the  ba- 
rometer on  'is  chest  an'  it  goes  up  to  very 
dry,  so  I  fetches  'im  a  quart  o*  beer,  an'  now 
'e's  gone  to  work. — New  Orleans  Picayune. 

Powers — I'm  sorry  you  lost  your  lawsuit. 
Bowers — Well,  I  ought  to  have  known  that 
my  attorney  was  no  good.  Powers — Why? 
Bowers — The  very  first  time  the  case  was 
called  he  told  the  judge  he  was  ready  to  go 
on. — Puck. 

"You  seem  happier."  "Yes,"  responded 
the  clerk  in  the  department  store.  "I've  been 
transferred  from  the  silk  counter  to  the  grind- 
stone department.  And  very  few  women  out 
shopping  insist  on  pawing  over  that  stock." — 
Washington  Herald. 

"I  understand  the  new  Brazilian  dance,  the 
machuza,  is  becoming  quite  the  rage."  "In- 
deed!" "Yes,  society  will  take  it  up  formally 
at  the  big  dinner-dance  tonight."  "Then  I 
suppose  the  police  will  take  it  up  officially  to- 
morrow."— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Riggs  (facetiously) — This  is  a  picture  of 
my  wife's  first  husband.  Diggs — Silly  looking 
guy!  But  say,  I  didn't  know7  your  wife  was 
married  before  she  met  you.  Riggs — She 
wasn't.  This  is  a  picture  of  myself  when  I 
was   twenty-five. — Boston   Transcript. 

"When  people  laugh  aloud  it  is  a  pretty 
sure  sign  they  are  amused,  isn't  it  ?*'  "Not 
always,"  replied  the  sad-eyed  comedian. 
"Sometimes  they  are  merely  making  an  effort 
to  convince  themselves  that  they  haven't 
wasted   their  money." — Washington   Star. 

"Some  men  never  know  how  to  let  well 
enough  alone."  "How  so?"  "Blundern,  the 
new  department  head,  decided  to  require  a 
competitive  examination  for  every  single  job 
under  him,  and,  bless  me !  if  his  wife  didn't 
win  the  position  of  private  secretary  to  him." 
— Judge. 

"Don't  go  near  that  old  fellow  in  the  pas- 
lure,  sonny,"  the  farmer  warned  the  fresh- 
air  child.  "He's  terribly  fierce."  "I  tried 
him  out  a'ready."  the  lad  replied.  "He  aint 
half  as  fierce  as  an  automobile  in  the  city7. 
Got  any  bears  or  lions  around  here?" — 
Buffalo  Express. 

"So  you  depend  on  recognition  from  pos- 
terity?" said  Mr.  Dustin  Stax.  "Yes,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Pemviggle.  "Another  generation 
will  recognize  my  genius."  "But  how  are  you 
going  to  know  whether  the  opinion  of  a  fu- 
ture generation  is  any  more  trustworthy  and 
desirable  than  that  of  the  present  public?" — 
Washington  Star. 
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A  Difficult  Readjustment. 
The  administration  is  having  a  hard  time  "read- 
justing" the  federal  service  in  California.  First 
there  was  the  McNab  incident — a  case  in  which  the 
party  of  the  second  part  was  quick  to  see  the  game  and 
prompt  to  strike  first.  Then  there  was  the  Fisk  inci- 
dent— a  case  in  which  a  man  with  a  straight  record  de- 
clined to  be  trampled  in  the  mud  of  official  discredit  in 
the  interest  of  machine  politics  wearing  the  mask  of  a 
sublimated  political  virtue.  Now  difficulty  has  arisen 
in  connection  with  the  sub-treasurership  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, to  be  vacated  by  the  removal  of  Mr.  Ralston, 
another  experienced  and  capable  official,  to  make 
room  fjr  a  Democrat.  It  seems  that  there  are  two 
voices  at  Washington  to  which  the  administration 
is  disposed  to  listen,  those  of  Mr.  James  D.  Phelan 
and  Mr.  Rudolph  Spreckels.  But  these  gentlemen 
'  are  rot  of  the  same  mind  or  of  the  same  political 
lineage.  Mr.  Phelan  is  a  regular  Democrat;  Mr. 
Spreckels,  who  is  a  Republican  in  so  far  as  he 
has  any   politics,   turned   Democrat   under  the   special 


circumstances  of  the  late  campaign.  The  report  from 
Washington  is  that  Mr.  Phelan  has  asked  for  the  ap- 
pointment to  succeed  Mr.  Ralston  of  Mr.  L.  F.  Mooser, 
but  that  Mr.  Spreckels  objects.  One  guess  is  as  good 
as  another  with  respect  to  the  outcome  of  this  particu- 
lar difference,  but  we  are  willing  to  wager  something 
handsome  that  in  the  long  run  Mr.  Phelan  will  win  out 
as  against  Mr.  Spreckels,  and  become  the  controlling 
influence  with  the  President  in  the  matter  of  California 
affairs.  We  advise  all  aspiring  Democrats,  anxious  to 
get  next  in  the  matter  of  administrative  favor,  to  step 
in  behind  "Jimmy  the  Hefter." 


Some  California  Comparisons. 

Before  the  Commonwealth  Club  last  Saturday  Mr. 
C.  H.  Dunton,  a  director  of  the  Sacramento  Valley 
Improvement  Association,  read  a  lecture  to  San  Fran- 
cisco upon  her  obligations  and  duties  in  connection 
with  the  development  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joa- 
quin Valleys.  It  was  something  of  an  arraignment 
and  came  close  to  being  a  dressing-down  on  the  score 
of  shortcomings  and  delinquencies.  Mr.  Dunton  is  an 
advocate  of  boost.  He  would  have  the  "game"  of  de- 
velopment "played  for  all  it  is  worth."  He  would  pro- 
mote, he  would  boom,  raking  in  men  and  money  from 
any  and  every  source  and  by  pretty  much  any  and  every 
method,  to  the  end  of  filling  up  the  country.  And  he 
would  have  San  Francisco  put  up  the  money  and  do 
the  Work. 

Mr.  Dunton  blamed  San  Francisco  for  her  lack  of 
initiative  in  connection  with  booming  operations  and  by 
way  of  emphasizing  his  strictures  referred  to  the  activi- 
ties carried  on  by  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, which  he  credited  with  being  the  vital  force 
which  had  supported  a  movement  of  unparalleled 
progress.  This  association  with  its  four  thousand 
members,  its  liberal  and  regular  appropriations  for  ex- 
ploiting the  fame  of  the  country  and  its  system  of  glad- 
handism,  was  presented  as  a  pattern  for  San  Francisco. 
He  grew  eloquent  under  the  inspirations  of  his  theme 
and  succeeded  in  impressing  upon  some  of  those  who 
heard  him  the  idea  that  San  Francisco  is  an  inert  and 
hopeless  "back  number"  as  compared  with  Los  An- 
geles. 

This  brings  us  to  the  point  of  our  contention  with 
Mr.  Dunton  and  with  others  who,  like  him,  are  forever 
declaring  that  while  Los  Angeles  and  the  southern 
counties  are  making  prodigious  and  continuous  head- 
way, San  Francisco  and  the  central  and  northern  dis- 
tricts of  the  state  are  "falling  behind."  Mr.  Dunton 
dealt  impressively  with  figures,  invoked  to  sustain  his 
theory  that  San  Francisco  and  the  northern  region  is 
moribund,  while  the  south  is  vital  and  progressive.  We 
pass  over  his  statement  that  "statistics  show  that  Los 
Angeles  County  has  the  largest  monthly  manufacturing 
payroll  on  the  Coast."  We  have  heard  the  like  of  this 
before,  and  it  has  been  so  often  and  so  emphatically 
refuted  that  nothing  further  need  be  said  of  it. 

It  was  in  connection  with  percentages  of  growth  in 
population  and  property  values  that  Mr.  Dunton  was 
most  interesting.  The  southern  counties,  he  declared, 
in  the  period  between  1900  and  1910  have  increased  in 
population  by  154  per  cent,  whereas  the  central  and 
northern  sections  of  the  state  increased  only  38  per 
cent.  This  is  indeed  a  striking  statement,  but  like  many 
another  it  loses  something  of  its  force  under  critical 
examination.  It  is,  in  truth,  a  case  where  figures,  if 
they  do  not  actually  lie,  are  mightily  misleading.  Now 
the  population  of  the  southern  counties  in  the  year  1900 
was  285,000.  In  1910  it  was  740,000,  or,  as  above 
stated,  an  increase  of  154  per  cent.  In  1900  the  popula- 
tion of  northern  California  was  1.200,000.  In  1910  it 
was  1,654,000 — an  increase  of  only  38  per  cent,  as  Mr. 
Dunton  declares. 

Upon  comparison  of  percentages  of  growth  the 
northern  region  appears  to  have  been  outdone  al- 
most   ridiculously.      But     comparison     of     figures     of 


actual  increment  tells  quite  another  story.  The  in- 
crease in  population  of  the  southern  counties  appears 
by  Mr.  Dunton's  statement  to  have  been  439,000.  In 
the  same  period,  still  according  to  Mr.  Dunton's  figures, 
the  increase  in  northern  California  was  454,000,  which 
shows  an  actual  growth  in  the  northern  and  central  dis- 
tricts of  15,000  more  than  in  the  southern  counties. 
The  ratio  of  growth  is  indeed  vastly  greater  in  the 
south,  but  the  actual  growth  has  been  slightly  greater 
at  the  north,  and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  within 
this  period  the  northern  region  and  its  principal  city 
suffered  the  greatest  calamity  in  the  world's  history. 

Even  more  "showy"  than  his  statement  with  respect 
to  population  is  Mr.  Dunton's  presentment  of  an  in- 
crease of  382  per  cent  in  property  valuations  in  the 
southern  counties  during  the  period  between  1900  and 
1911,  as  compared  with  an  increase  of  79  per  cent  in 
the  northern  district.  But  here  again  critical  examina- 
tion quite  alters  the  significance  of  the  statement.  The 
official  valuation  of  property  in  the  southern  counties  in 
1900  was  $166,000,000,  and  in  1911  it  was  $800,000,000, 
an  increase  of  $634,000,000.  The  official  valuation  of 
property  in  the  northern  part  of  California  in  1900  was 
$1,052,000,000,  and  in  1911  it  was  $1,800,000,000,  or  an 
increase  of  $948,000,000.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
while  the  southern  counties  gained  in  the  ratio  of  382 
per  cent  and  the  northern  district  gained  only  79  per 
cent,  the  north  actually  gained  $314,000,000  above  the 
gain  of  the  south — this  after  making  up  the  losses  of  the 
San  Francisco  disaster. 

We  might  further  analyze  Mr.  Dunton's  figures  to 
illustrate  certain  of  his  utterly  mistaken  conclusions. 
But  enough  has  been  said  to  show  how  figures 
may  be  used  to  bolster  up  spectacular  statements.  Per- 
centages based  upon  smaller  conditions  make  a  tremen- 
dous showing  when  compared  with  percentages  based 
upon  larger  conditions.  The  only  true  and  therefore 
the  only  fair  method  of  exhibiting  the  comparative  ma- 
terial progress  of  communities  is  to  present  the  actual 
figures  of  growth  in  population  and  of  growth  in  prop- 
erty values.  Southern  California  has  indeed  made  tre- 
mendous strides,  but  the  theory  that  the  southern  coun- 
ties are  outstripping  the  rest  of  the  state  finds  no  sup- 
port upon  a  fair  presentation  of  the  facts.  And  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that  while  the  growth  of  the  southern 
counties  has  been  most  industriously  worked  up — 
boomed,  in  other  words — that  of  the  northern  section 
has  come  about  in  a  natural  way.  It  represents,  not  the 
results  of  circus  methods,  but  rather  those  of  normal 
tendencies  in  response  to  appeals  legitimately  made  by 
the  resources  and  conditions  of  the  country. 

We  trust  that  without  offense  we  may  add  that  north- 
ern California's  growth  of  38  per  cent  in  population 
within  the  ten  years  between  1900  and  1910  and  her  in- 
crease of  79  per  cent  in  property  values  in  the  eleven 
years  between  1900  and  1911  has  been  rapid  enough  for 
community  health.  There  are  other  values  in  com- 
munity life  than  those  which  rest  upon  the  report  of 
the  census  taker  and  the  totals  of  the  assessor's  lists. 
No  community  can  grow  faster  than  northern  Cali- 
fornia and  San  Francisco  have  grown  without  running 
tremendous  risks  of  losing  the  values  of  community  tra- 
ditions and  established  community  aims.  We  say  this 
not  in  disparagement  of  southern  California.  Her  po- 
sition is  as  unique  and  unprecedented  as  her  amazing 
growth.  She  is  in  a  sense  to  be  congratulated  ^upon 
her  extraordinary  material  development ;  yet  we  can 
but  suspect  that  it  would  have  been  just  as  well  for 
the  southern  counties  in  some  respects  if  the  march 
of  material  progress  had  been  less  rapid.  It  takes  time 
to  coordinate  the  forces  of  community  life,  to  assimi- 
late incoming  elements.  The  work  of  coordinating  and 
welding  new  and  heterogeneous  forces  into  a  whole- 
some community  life  now  lies  before  Los  Angeles  and 
the  region  thereabout,  and  it  is  likely  to  be  a  more  dif- 
ficult process  than  if  the  growth  in  population 
property  values  had  been  less  rapid  and  overwl 
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A  hint  of  the  difficulties  now  to  be  encountered,  is  af- 
forded by  the  social  and  political  manifestations  of 
recent  months.  t 

Spots  on  the  Sun. 

Oregon  was  one  of  the  first  states  infected  with  the 
distemper  of  wild  political  experimentation.  Under  the 
lead  of  a  group  of  overwrought  enthusiasts  for  novelty 
and  change,  that  slate  went  the  limit — and  beyond  it — 
of  a  reckless  progressivism.  But  it  appears  that  the 
new  scheme  of  things  which  has  been  long  enough  in 
force  to  exhibit  its  practical  workings  has  not  produced 
a  political  millennium.  It  is  found  that  direct  processes 
of  legislation  have  not  cured  propensities  of  corruption. 
Early  under  the  new  scheme  of  things  there  grew  up  a 
new  profession,  that  of  the  solicitor  of  signatures  for 
the  various  petitions  which  the  system  calls  for.  So  long 
as  four  years  ago  it  was  found  that  a  very  considerable 
proportion  of  the  signatures  on  initiative  measures 
brought  in  by  professional  agents,  known  as  "'petition 
shovers."  were  forgeries.  In  the  referendum  petitions 
on  the  University  appropriations  in  1912  hundreds  of 
forgeries  were  traced  by  a  detective  agency.  A  later  in- 
cident in  connection  with  the  referendum  on  the  work- 
men's compensation  law  develops  the  fact  that  the  peti- 
tions abound  in  duplications,  fictitious  names  and  ad- 
dresses. Xow  comes  the  charge  of  a  new  form  of  black- 
mail, that  of  soliciting  money  to  suppress  petitions. 
Very  recently  a  former  city  councilman  frankly  ad- 
mitted to  a  Multnomah  grand  jury  that  he  had  sold 
initiative  petitions  to  the  representatives  of  the  interest 
which  the  law  would  have  affected,  and  that  he  had 
not  stayed  bought. 

Curiously  enough,  there  is  no  provision  under  the 
new  system  for  the  detection  and  punishment  of  these 
abuses.  The  presumption  seems  to  have  been  that  un- 
der the  new  order  of  things  honesty  and  purity  would 
prevail,  and  now,  when  corrupt  practice  has  developed, 
there  appears  to  be  no  enthusiasm  for  a  movement  for 
their  correction.  Which  leads  the  Oregonian  to  remark 
that  the  people  of  Oregon  who  revolted  against  corrup- 
tion in  the  legislature  apparently  look  with  com- 
plaisance upon  fraud  in  the  processes  of  direct  legis- 
lation. 

The  truth  is  that  the  people  of  Oregon  have  become 
so  confused  and  so  weary  under  the  agitations  of  the 
past  half-dozen  years  as  to  have  lost  hope  of  finding 
any  plan  tending  to  sustain  old-fashioned  standards  of 
simplicity  and  honesty.  Probably  it  will  call  for  some 
gross  and  spectacular  fraud,  for  some  striking  outrage. 
to  arouse  in  a  badgered,  irritated,  and  politically  de- 
jected public  a  sense  of  resentment  strong  enough  to 
make  them  rise  in  wrath  and  smash  the  whole  system 
into  smithereens.  , 

Double-Play. 

The  slap-dash  method  in  the  treatment  of  social  and 
governmental  questions  characteristic  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt had  a  fresh  and  interesting  exemplification  in  con- 
nection with  a  "Xational  Progressive  Conference"  held 
at  Newport  on  July  2d.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  after  a  period 
of  silence,  was  at  his  best.  He  scowled,  gritted  his 
teeth,  and  spoke  with  his  usual  vehemence  and  more 
than  his  usual  recklessness.  The  special  object  of  his 
resentment  was  President  Wilson's  "New  Freedom," 
which  he  characterized  as  "nothing  whatever  but  the 
right  of  the  strong  to  prey  on  the  weak,  of  the  big  men 
to  crush  the  little  men,  and  to  shield  their  iniquity  be- 
neath the  cry  that  they  are  exercising  freedom."  There 
if  in  this  a  fine  rhetorical  resonance  and  it  would 
have  been  well  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  if,  as  usual,  he 
had    limited    himself    to    resounding    generalizations. 

But  Mr.  Roosevelt  went  further.      With  uplifted  fist  he 

declared  that  he  would  "fight  against  the  anarchy  and 

socialism  of  the  I.  W.  W."    Then  in  the  next  breath  he 

inveighed  against  the  "injustice"  of  the  authorities  of 

West   \  irginia  in  enforcing  order  in  connection  with 

the  pending  coal  strikes.    Just  how  at  one  and  the  same 

lime  .  velt  is  to  give  his  energies  in  behalf  oi 

l>oth  sides  of  the  contest,  and  against  both  sides,  he  did 

explain.     But  there  it  is  in  black  and  white.     He 

will  fight  against  the  I.  W.  W..  which  under  its  red  flag 

■staining  this  strike,  also  against  the  "injustice"  of 

the  West  Virginia  government,  which  under  the  theory 

of  la-v  and  order  is  restraining  outrage  and  bloodshed. 

riously,  Mr.  Roosevelt  overlooked  the  fact  that  the 

West  Virginia  strike,  which  he  accredited  to  President 

W.  son's  doctrine  of  Xew  Freedom,  was  begun  before 

the   President's  ideas  were  promulgated.     Again  Gov- 

'  '.lasscock.  who  defends   the  President's  course, 

in   fall  sympathy  with  Mr.  Roosevelt's  programme 


of  "social  justice"  and  thought  he  was  following  out 
its  line  of  thought  and  action  in  his  official  course. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
thinking  it  was  time  to  say  something  in  violent  criti- 
cism of  President  Wilson,  seized  upon  the  West  Vir- 
ginia strike  because  it  happened  to  be  the  particular 
thing  in  sight.  He  wanted  to  condemn  the  President, 
and  did  so  in  unmeasured  terms,  because  it  so  happened 
that  his  (the  President's)  theories  coincided  with  the 
course  of  Governor  Glasscock,  who  had  enforced  order 
by  use  of  the  state  militia.  Having  thus  thrown  a 
sop  to  the  I.  W.  W.  by  criticism  of  the  authorities,  in- 
cluding President  and  governor,  he  turned  flat  about 
and  launched  another  thunderbolt  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion— this  to  conciliate  the  friends  of  law  and  order. 

Thus  after  his  usual  fashion  and  in  imitation  of 
the  principle  of  a  famed  coon  trap  he  calculated  to 
"cotch  'em  a-comin'  or  a-gwine."  And  curiously  enough 
there  are  cranks  and  blamed  fools  in  plenty  capable  of 
being  "cotched"  by  this  kind  of  double-play.  Verily 
Mr.  Barnum  was  right ;  the  people — or  at  least  a  goodly 
part  of  the  people — dearly  love  to  be  humbugged. 


Calling  a  Halt  in  England. 

The  American  people  have  always  been  quick — per- 
haps too  quick  sometimes — to  avow  their  intention  to 
paddle  their  own  canoe  and  to  be  uninfluenced"  by  the 
experience  and  the  experiments  of  others.  But  there 
are  certain  problems  that  refuse  to  be  circumscribed  by 
national  frontiers.  There  are  certain  phenomena  that 
make  their  appearance  over  the  whole  of  civilization  at 
the  same  time,  and  whatever  faith  we  may  rightly  have 
in  our  own  powers  of  adjustment  we  may  none  the  less 
profitably  turn  a  not  incurious  eye  abroad,  where  the 
same  difficulties  and  the  same  dangers  have  presented 
themselves. 

A  case  in  point  is  now  furnished  by  Great  Britain. 
We  find  that  what  is  called  ameliorative  legislation  has 
proceeded  even  more  rapidly  there  than  it  has  here. 
Pension  laws,  employers'  liability  laws,  and  insurance 
laws  have  followed  each  other  with  a  giddy  rapidity. 
The  vast  masses  of  the  people  have  been  registered,  in- 
dexed, classified,  and  inspected  by  specially  created 
boards  and  bureaucracies  until  the  shadow  of  officialism 
is  the  one  thing  that  is  never  out  of  sight.  The  new 
legislation  is  beginning  to  be  known,  not  inappro- 
priately, as  Lloyd  Georgism.  It  seems  to  be  based  on 
the  theory  that  wherever  an  evil  is  to  be  found  that 
evil  must  be  attacked  by  act  of  Parliament  and 
remedied  by  doles  of  money.  Xo  matter  whether  the 
evil  be  economic,  and  therefore  a  fit  subject  for  legis- 
lation, or  w'hether  it  springs  from  human  failings  for 
which  suffering  is  nature's  scourge,  the  remedy  is  al- 
ways the  same.  Lloyd  Georgism  means  a  vast  system 
of  pittances  for  those  who  have  become  socially  unfit 
by  their  carelessness,  their  idleness,  their  incapacity,  or 
Iheir  misfortune.  And  the  pittances  thus  bestowed 
upon  the  socially  unfit  are  extracted  from  the  pockets 
of  the  socially  fit. 

But  it  seems  now  that  England  has  had  about  enough 
of  this.  In  point  of  fact  England  is  tired  of  the  ubiqui- 
tous inspector  with  his  schedules  and  his  note-books,  a 
phenomenon  that  has  always  augured  ill  for  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  been  an 
honored  member  of  the  Asquith  cabinet,  but  Mr.  As- 
quith  seems  to  have  sensed  the  popular  revolt  against 
an  intolerable  supervision  that  leaves  no  one  beyond 
its  scope.  Speaking  on  the  new  finance  bill — a  typical 
Lloyd  Georgian  product — the  prime  minister  said: 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doctrine  more  fatal  to  the 
root  principle  of  democratic  government  than  that  it  should 
consist  of  the  constant  amelioration,  at  great  expense  to  the 
community,  of  the  social  conditions  of  the  less  favored  classes 
of  the  country  at  the  sole  and  exclusive  expense  of  the  other 
classes. 

Xow  it  is  just  as  well  that  there  should  be  plain 
speaking  on  this  problem  in  America  as  well  as  in  Eng- 
land. It  is  just  as  well  that  those  who  recognize  and 
deplore  the  presence  of  social  evils  and  injustices 
should  awake  to  the  fact  that  they  can  not  be  cured, 
that  they  can  only  be  intensified,  by  the  ignorant 
meddling  of  those  who  suppose  that  the  only  possible 
r.i  is  to  filch  a  dollar  from  a  competent  man  and 
to  give  it  to  an  incompetent  man.  There  are  social 
evils  and  social  injustices.  We  all  know  that.  We  all 
know  also  that  they  produce  only  a  fraction  of  the 
sufferings  that  present  themselves  for  alleviation,  and 
that  the  great  bulk  of  those  sufferings  are  due  to  moral 
failings  that  are  beyond  the  reach  of  legislation.  But 
to  "pass  a  law"  giving  to  the  poor  man  the  money  of 
the  rich   man   is  fatally  easy.     It  is  sure  of  applause. 


It  ministers  alike  to  vanity  and  the  love  of  popularity. 
It  is  an  irresistible  temptation  to  the  well-meaning  but 
shallow  mind  that  confuses  benevolence  with  wisdom. 
It  seems  to  matter  not  at  all  why  the  poor  man  is  poor 
or  why  the  rich  man  is  rich,  nor  what  industries  are 
crippled,  nor  what  greeds  aroused,  nor  what  class 
hatreds  engendered.  But  the  end  of  it  all  will  be  ter- 
ribly serious.  Behind  the  measured  words  of  Mr.  As- 
quith it  is  easy  to  see  his  alarm. 

President  Hadley  of  Yale  expressed  something  of  the 
same  apprehension  in  his  recent  baccalaureate  address. 
What,  he  asked  in  effect,  should  we  do  when  we  see 
the  work  of  reform  wholly  monopolized  by  those  whose 
one  conception  of  reform  is  political  quackery:  "We 
can  not  alw-ays  publicly  proclaim  our  faith  in  a  righteous 
cause  when  it  is  being  misused  by  false  friends."  All 
we  can  do  is  to  wait  until  the  false  friends  have  been 
found  out,  and  in  the  meantime  hold  our  tongues.  And 
there  we  find  the  real  evil  of  the  hysterical  legislation 
that  is  now  in  vogue.  So  long  as  it  continues  to  be 
popular  it  must  utterly  abash  and  silence  the  real  states- 
manship that  seeks  causes  and  not  effects,  and  that 
would  not  cure  social  disease  by  indiscriminate  and 
reckless  drugging. 

The  evil  is  now  nearly  universal.  Tennessee,  one  of 
the  richest  states  in  the  LTnion.  is  now  practically  bank- 
rupt. It  can  not  sell  its  bonds,  and  Colonel  Watterson 
says  wisely,  "Here  we  have  the  culmination  of  six  or 
seven  years  of  fake  politics."  Temperance  was  the 
moral  issue  that  was  to  "save  the  world"  in  Tennessee. 
Elsewhere  it  is  the  trusts,  or  the  railroads,  or  white 
slavery,  or  child  labor,  or  whatever  the  whim  of  the 
moment  may  dictate.  Good  things  are  to  be  done  in 
ways  that  are  hopelessly  bad,  or  fatuous,  or  frankly 
idiotic,  but  always  easy.     Colonel  Watterson  says: 

Struck  by  a  wave  of  religion  and  morals  appealing  to  a 
universal  sentiment,  the  people  allowed  themselves  to  be  car- 
ried away  by  the  single  issue  of  temperance  into  the  most  in- 
temperate manifestations.  Excess  rose  to  hysteria.  The 
women  and  the  children  got  mixed  up  with  the  preachers 
and  the  politicians — all  under  the  prompting  of  the  best  inten- 
tions— until  the  business  of  government  and  the  public  in- 
tegrity and  credit  became  confounded  with  fake  schemes  of 
social   regeneration. 

Everywhere  we  see  these  same  "fake  schemes  of  so- 
cial regeneration"  based  on  a  wilful  refusal  to  recog- 
nize that  men  suffer  from  their  faults  of  character 
rather  than  from  their  faults  of  action,  and  that  the 
evils  that  can  actually  be  reached  by  legislation  are 
few  and  far  between.  That  there  are  great  and  menac- 
ing social  wrongs  there  is  no  one  to  deny.  It  is  equally 
true  that  the  wisest  minds  of  the  nation  would  grapple 
with  those  evils  if  they  were  allowed  to  do  so.  But 
ihey  are  not  allowed  to  do  so.  They  are  warned  from 
the  field  by  reckless  ignorance  and  by  noisy  charlatanry. 


Bull  Moose  Weak  in  Oregon. 

Straws  indicate  the  course  of  the  wind  with  respect 
to  the  Bull-Moose  party,  which,  if  we  may  believe  its 
leaders,  cherishes  hopes  of  a  sustained  and  enlarged 
existence  as  a  force  in  the  political  life  of  the  country. 
The  latest  comes  from  Oregon,  where  the  Moose  move- 
ment was  strong  enough  last  year  to  break  the  control 
of  the  regular  Republican  party  and  give  the  vote  of  the 
state  to  the  Democrats.  Practically  the  oid-time  Re- 
publican vote  of  two-out-of-three  was  divided  between 
Roosevelt  and  Taft.  But  current  registrations  indicate 
that  the  Moose  movement  has  passed. 

Reports  received  up  to  July  8th  by  the  secretary  of 
state  from  fourteen  counties  show  that  the  Progressive 
party  will  appear  as  an  almost  negligible  quantity  in  the 
coming  registration.     In  Multnomah  County  the  regis- 
trations for  the  period  between  June  3d  and  June  24th 
were:     Republicans  131.  Democrats  128.  Progressives 
4,    Socialists     1,    Prohibitionists     1,    Independents    2. 
Clackamas  County,  June  3d  to  June  27th — Republicans 
165.  Democrats  90.  Progressives  14,  Socialists  11,  Pro- 
hibitionists 13,  Independents  7,  no  party  affiliations  3. 
Coos  County,  June  3d  to  June  28th — Republicans  10. 
Democrats  8.    Douglas  County.  June  3d  to  June  28th — 
Republicans  94,  Democrats  37.  Progressives  2,  Socialists 
13.  Prohibitionists  2.  Independents   1.  no  party  affilia- 
tions 5.     Jackson  County,  June  3d  to  June  28th — Re- 
publicans   172.    Democrats    124.    i 
cialists  12.  Prohibitionists  13,  Inde] 
affiliations  6.    Josephine  County.  June  . 
— Republicans  38,   Democrats   10. 
cialists  4.   Prohibitionists    3.    no    part)    afoliati  ■■ 
Klamath  County.  June  3d  to  June  28th — Rcpr 
Democrats   26,   Progressives    1,   S  ;.   Prihibi- 

tionists  1.  Independents  2,  no  party  affi'i; iti  ms  1.    Lane 
County,  June  3d  to  June  28th — R 
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crats  38,  Progressives  S,  Socialists  4,  Prohibitionists  4, 
Independents  7,  no  party  affiliations  3.  Linn  County, 
June  3d  to  June  14th — Republicans  1.  Xo  registration 
for  any  other  party.  Malheur  County,  June  3d  to  June 
28th — Republicans  16,  Democrats  12,  Progressives  1. 
Pope  County,  June  3d  to  July  5th — Republicans  5,  Dem- 
ocrats 3,  Prohibitionists  1.  The  total  registrations 
within  a  period  of  approximately  three  weeks  were: 
Republicans  7S2,  Democrats  377,  Progressives  51,  So- 
cialists 49,  Prohibitionists  39,  Independents  39,  no  party 
affiliations  21. 

The  plain  significance  of  these  figures,  taken  from 
counties  widely  separated,  is  that  those  who  left  the 
Republican  party  to  vote  the  Roosevelt  ticket  acted 
under  temporary  motives  and  that  they  are  returning 
to  their  normal  party  affiliation.  And  if  this  lie 
true  in  Oregon  where  under  inspirations  of  a  very  ex- 
ceptional kind  the  Roosevelt  movement  was  very  strong, 
it  would  seem  to  give  assurance  of  what  is  happening 
or  what  will  happen  elsewhere. 


The  Seniority  Rule  in  Navy  Promotions. 

There  is  something  like  consternation  in  the  navy 
over  a  proposal  by  Secretary  Daniel  to  suspend  the  rule 
of  seniority  in  a  particular  instance.  And  it  may  well 
be  so,  since  to  suspend  the  rule  in  one  case  involves  de- 
struction of  its  validity  in  others.  It  is  always  easy  to 
do  a  second  time  what  has  once  been  done ;  it  is  easier 
to  do  it  a  third  time  than  it  was  the  second;  after 
three  exceptions  have  been  made  to  any  rule  it  can 
hardly  be  said  that  the  rule  exists  at  all.  And  with 
the  seniority  rule  eliminated  the  whole  scheme  of  navy 
promotions  in  what  is  called  command  rank  would 
surely  become  subject  to  intrigue  and  favoritism. 

The  principle  is  sufficiently  illustrated  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  army,  where  the  seniority  rule  does  not 
apply  to  appointments  above  the  grade  of  colonel.  Un- 
der this  practice  a  doctor  is  now  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  army  by  virtue  of  having  been  a  personal 
friend  and  chum  of  a  President.  General  Persing,  now 
in  the  Philippines  in  an  important  station,  is  a  briga- 
dier-general because  his  wife  is  the  daughter  of  a  states- 
man prominent  in  the  military  committee  of  the  Senate. 
And  so  on,  the  higher  ranks  of  the  army  illustrate  the 
partiality  and  weakness  of  human  nature  under  endow- 
ment to  official  authority. 

Thus  far  the  seniority  rule  has  controlled  appoint- 
ments in  the  navy  up  to  and  including  the  rank  of 
rear-admiral,  and  if  it  has  not  given  to  the  service  spe- 
cial distinction  in  its  higher  ranks,  it  has  been  a  stimu- 
lant to  professional  ambition  and  professional  spirit  all 
down  the  line.  To  nullify  this  rule  now  would  be  to 
eliminate  an  important  element  in  the  life  of  the  navy. 
And  it  is  not  likely  that  it  would  yield  any  advantage 
in  the  higher  ranks.  A  certain  result  would  be  the 
putting  forward  of  social  favorites,  of  the  sons  and 
sons-in-law  of  members  of  Cabinet  and  of  influential 
members  of  Congress,  with  consequent  injustice  to 
officers  without  connections  or  "pull."  It  could  not  fail 
to  demoralize  the  service — destroy  its  esprit  du  corps, 
make  widespread  the  sense  of  injustice  and  of  discon- 
tent, and  destroy  working  efficiency. 

The  immediate  purpose  of  Secretary  Daniel  in  seek- 
ing to  suspend  the  seniority  rule  is  to  pass  over  an 
officer  assumed  to  be  unfitted  for  higher  rank.  It  would 
seem  that  the  wiser  course  would  be,  not  to  break  down 
or  weaken  a  wholesome  rule,  but  to  eliminate  from  the 
service  the  unfit  individual.  The  scheme  of  retirement 
ought  to  be  sufficiently  flexible  to  apply  to  any  officer 
who  for  any  cause  has  become  an  embarrassment  to 
bis  service.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  in  a  particular 
case  arbitrary  retirement  might  be  an  individual  hard- 
ship. But  it  is  far  better  that  one  officer  should  suffer 
I  he  humiliation  and  injury  of  irregular  retirement 
rather  than  that  the  whole  service  should  be  weakened 
by  the  nullification  of  a  wholesome  and  necessary  rule. 

Editorial  Notes. 
It  is  far  from  seemly  that  a  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet  should  tour  the  country  as  a  paid  lec- 
turer. Mr.  Bryan  as  a  Chautauqua  star  is  distinctly  mis- 
placed. Likewise  it  is  unseemly  that  a  member  of  the 
President's  Cabinet  should  act  as  an  interpreter  of  pub- 
lic events  in  the  character  of  a  newspaper  correspond- 
ent— and  the  impropriety  is  not  lessened  by  the  circum- 
stance that  the  newspaper  is  his  own.  Mr.  Bryan  him- 
self sees  the  incongruity  involved  in  these  activities  and 
makes  haste  to  explain  that  they  are  necessary  to  sup- 
plement his  income,  since  his  official  salary  is  not  suf- 
ficient  to   meet    his    expenses.      Mr.    Bryan's    obviously 


proper  course  would  be  so  to  reduce  his  scale  of  living 
as  to  bring  it  within  his  income.  The  theory  that  a 
Cabinet  officer  may  engage  in  illegitimate  activities  in 
order  that  he  may  maintain  an  elaborate  style  of  living 
at  Washington  is  not  one  which  commends  itself  to 
taste  or  common  sense. 


It  is  curious  that  the  preeminent  mouthpiece  and  self- 
selected  champion  of  the  "plain  people"  should  find  him- 
self unable  to  meet  his  expenses  with  the  neat  little 
sum  of  a  thousand  dollars  per  month,  not  to  mention  the 
income  of  the  fund  which  he  confesses  to  having  ac- 
cumulated at  the  rate  of  $10,000  per  year  for  a  long 
period.  Other  Secretaries  of  State,  less  pretentious  in 
devotion  to  simple  standards  of  life,  have  gotten  on 
very  well  with  less  money.  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Ed- 
mund Randolph,  when  they  held  the  same  office,  drew 
down  $3500  per  year.  John  Marshall,  James  Madison, 
James  Monroe,  and  John  Ouincy  Adams  while  in  the 
same  office  drew  $5000  per  year.  Henry  Clay,  Martin 
Van  Buren.  Daniel  Webster,  John  C.  Calhoun,  and 
James  Buchanan  served  at  $6000  per  year.  William 
H.  Seward,  James  G.  Blaine,  Thomas  F.  Bayard, 
Walter  Q.  Gresham,  Richard  Olney,  John  Sherman, 
John  Hay,  and  Elihu  Root  served  for  $8000  per  year. 
Really  it  would  seem  that  where  these  men  scraped 
along  on  these  lesser  sums  Mr.  Bryan  might  continue 
to  live  on  $12,000  per  year,  particularly  since  he  has 
established  his  entertainments  upon  a  grape  juice  basis, 
and  goes  without  his  lunch. 


The  truth  is  that  Mr.  Bryan's  work  in  the  lecture  field 
is  not  necessary  for  his  support,  for  his  support  is  pro- 
vided for  by  the  government.  Furthermore,  he  is  a 
man  of  considerable  property  with  a  private  income  suf- 
ficient to  his  needs.  But  Mr.  Bryan  loves  to  appear 
before  the  public.  To  stand  before  an  audience  and  reel 
off  unctuous  platitudes  is  the  breath  of  his  life.  Then, 
he  wants  to  be  President,  therefore  he  wishes  to  keep 
himself  duly  advertised — vividly  in  the  public  mind.  He 
is  not  quite  candid  when  he  declares  he  needs  the 
money.  In  truth,  he  does  not  need  it.  The  pretense 
that  he  does  is  simply  faked  up  as  an  element  in  a  cam- 
paign for  public  sympathy,  designed  to  aid  his  ambi- 
tion to  step  into  Mr.  Wilson's  shoes  in  the  year  1917. 


The  theory  that  a  man  in  public  or  private  employ- 
ment is  free  to  do  what  he  likes  with  his  vacation  is 
subject  to  limitations.  A  vacation,  if  it  be  under  salary, 
is  a  grant  of  time  designed  by  the  grantor  for  the  re- 
freshment of  the  grantee.  Now  to  devote  time  so 
granted  to  exhausting  labors  is  at  least  outside  of  the 
spirit  of  the  contract.  An  employer  may  legitimately 
feel  aggrieved  if  the  employee  so  uses  his  vacation  that 
when  he  returns  to  his  duties  he  is  less  qualified  for 
them  than  before.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Bryan,  his  de- 
partment is  just  now  very  busy.  Negotiations  of  tre- 
mendous importance  press  upon  it  at  half  a  dozen 
points.  If  the  Secretary  were  an  automaton  capable  of 
working  every  hour  of  the  twenty-four  and  every  day 
in  the  week,  he  could  find  plenty  to  do.  If,  therefore, 
Mr.  Bryan  is  not  in  need  of  a  vacation  he  would  better 
stay  at  home  and  attend  to  the  duties  of  his  office. 


There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Bryan  is  not  alto- 
gether happy  in  the  great  office  which  he  holds.  His 
habit  these  many  years  has  been  to  make  his  own  poli- 
cies and  to  apply  them  in  the  leadership  of  his  party. 
As  a  member  of  President  Wilson's  Cabinet  he  must 
accept  policies  made  by  another — he  must  be  a  follower, 
rather  than  an  initiator  and  a  leader.  This  goes  hard 
with  him.  Then  the  President  in  a  way  is  just  a  bit 
jealous  of  Mr.  Bryan,  for  Mr.  Bryan,  be  it  remembered, 
and  not  Mr.  Wilson,  is  the  idol  and  unofficially  the 
guide  and  inspirer  of  the  Democratic  party.  Finding 
himself  under  the  limitations  of  his  office  unable  to  play 
the  game  of  party  leadership  as  he  would  like  to  play  it, 
Mr.  Bryan  now  seizes  the  only  chance  open  to  him  to 
get  before  the  public  upon  an  independent  basis,  and 
to  practice  the  arts  of  exploitation  and  appeal  in  which 
he  is  an  adept.  None  the  less,  Mr.  Bryan  would  do 
better  to  cut  out  his  lecture  engagements.  So  long  as 
he  holds  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  he  should  limit 
his  activities  to  the  business  of  that  office  and  to  matters 
directly  connected  with  its  responsibilities.  Above  all. 
he  ought  not  to  descend  to  the  cheap  pretense  that  it  is 
necessary  for  him  to  earn  "outside  money"  in  order  that 
he  may  meet  his  expenses. 


purpose  of  postponing  operation  of  the  workmen's  com- 
pensation act,  the  so-called  red-light  act.  and  one  or 
two  other  measures  enacted  by  the  late  legislature. 
With  all  due  respect  to  the  promoters  of  these  move- 
ments we  feel  called  upon  to  remark  that  they  could  in 
no  other  way  possible  so  effectively  contribute  to  the 
putting  of  the  Johnsonian  dictatorship  into  a  posi- 
tion of  political  effectiveness.  Besides  the  resentment 
very  commonly  felt  towards  the  referendum  idea,  there 
is  another  important  fact,  namely,  that  it  will  be  easy 
for  Governor  Johnson  to  place  himself  and  his  faction 
on  what  nominally  appears  to  be  the  moral  side  of  these 
issues.  Agitation  under  such  pretensions  and  disguises 
as  Governor  Johnson  may  easily  fake  up  will  surely 
tend  to  his  advantage.  The  invoking  of  the  referendum 
against  the  Johnson  measures  by  those  wdio  assume 
to  hold  the  referendum  scheme  in  distrust  and  contempt 
is,  first  of  all,  a  violation  of  principle,  and  second,  re- 
garded from  the  standpoint  of  policy,  a  piece  of  rank- 
stupidity.    That  gun  is  loaded — better  leave  it  alone! 


San  Francisco  and  we  presume  other  parts  of  Cali- 
fornia are  flooded  with  referendum  petitions  all  to  the 


Are  we  a  civilized  people?  This  question  becomes 
emphatic  in  the  face  of  events  reported  almost  daily 
illustrating  a  growing  taste  for  entertainments  involv- 
ing tragic  hazards,  an  increasing  contempt  for  the  dis- 
cipline essential  to  orderly  life  and  a  general  disposition 
to  take  desperate  chances.  The  itinerant  circus,  if  it 
would  attract  patronage,  can  no  longer  limit  its  exhi- 
bitions to  feats  of  strength  and  of  adroitness;  it  must 
have  a  "loop-the-loop"  or  some  other  "feature"  of  ter- 
rible hazard  in  order  to  make  the  right  kind  of  "thrill." 
At  Los  Angeles  on  Sunday  a  gang  of  hoodlums  in  a 
spirit  of  rank  lawlessness  gave  a  signal  which  caused 
a  collision  with  results  terribly  tragic.  And  day  by 
day  come  reports  of  accidents  fatal  or  otherwise  ter- 
rible, due  to  the  taking  of  desperate  chances  with  auto- 
mobiles, motorcycles,  etc.  All  this  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  as  a  people  we  have  lost  our  relish  for  simple, 
wholesome,  and  natural  things,  that  we  have  lost  the 
restraints  of  order  and  obedience  to  proper  rules,  that 
we  have  lost  the  caution  both  of  reason  and  of  in- 
stinct. And  we  see  similar  manifestations  in  the  social 
and  political  sphere.  Extravagance  and  vulgarity  are 
the  fashion  in  society.  Contempt  for  history  and  tra- 
dition, with  a  desperate  eagerness  for  novelty,  reign 
in  the  political  sphere.  For  its  moral  regeneration — 
Lo  recall  it  to  its  senses — the  country  needs  above  all 
things  a  period  of  universal  stress — something  so  griev- 
ous and  general  as  to  bring  to  every  fireside  a  solemn 
consciousness  of  the  realities  of  life  as  distinct  from 
artificialities  and  vanities.  And  it  will  come.  A  people 
can  not  go  on  from  one  stupidity  to  another,  from  one 
extravagance  to  another,  from  one  act  of  moral  heed- 
lessness to  others  still  more  reckless,  without  reaping  a 
whirlwind.  The  laws  of  nature  and  of  common  sense 
and  of  civilized  restraint  can  not  be  successfully  defied 
for  an  unlimited  period. 


There  is  an  element  of  pathos  in  the  circumstance 
that  the  California  Society  of  Pioneers  has  passed  on 
the  administration  of  its  property  interests  to  its  junior 
members — that  is,  to  the  sons  of  pioneers.  It  is  in  the 
scheme  of  nature  that  the  hand  of  age  should  relax 
and  that  it  should  find  support  from  the  hand  of  youth. 
There  is  indeed  sadness  in  the  thought  that  only  a  tot- 
tering remnant  of  the  great  pioneer  army  remains ;  yet 
there  is  satisfaction  in  the  reflection  that  the  hardihood, 
the  nobility,  and  the  romance  of  pioneer  life  have  in- 
spired in  succeeding  and  oncoming  generations  such 
reverence  for  the  men  and  the  days  of  old  that  the 
Society  and  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  organized 
are  worthily  sustained  and  carried  forward. 


It  is  reported  from  Washington  that  the  Central  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  that  city,  stimulated  in  its  vanities 
by  the  fact  that  President  Wilson  has  become  an  at- 
tendant upon  its  services,  has  thought  it  necessary  to 
abandon  its  simple  house  of  worship  in  an  "old  part 
of  the  city"  and  reestablish  itself  in  a  fashionable  quar- 
ter. The  change,  with  the  motive  for  it,  does  not  ap- 
pear in  entire  accord  with  the  professed  motives 
purposes  of  religious  life,  and  they  make  no  very  pro- 
found appeal  to  taste  or  common  sense.  Xow,  if  the 
President  is  the  man  he  ought  to  be — if  bis  religion  be 
under  right  inspirations  and  right  motives — be  will  de- 
cline what  no  doubt  is  intended  as  a  compliment  to  him 
or  to  his  office,  and  find  some  simply  ordered  and  un- 
aspiring church  in  which  to  worship. 


Rear-Admiral   Thomas   T.    Caswell,   retir 
Providence,   Rhode  Island,    lulv  9.  aged  se 
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THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 


There  seems  to  be  a  general  opinion  in  England  that  tbe 
militant  suffragette  movement  is  practically  at  an  end.  The 
outrages  are  now  few  and  far  between,  tbe  headquarters  are 
abandoned,  and  the  funds  are  exhausted,  thanks  to  an  official 
intimation  that  all  contributors  are  guilty  of  criminal  con- 
spiracy. In  the  meantime  Miss  Pankhurst  is  doing  what  she 
can  to  direct  the  movement  from  Paris,  but  this  is  difficult,  as 
the  telephone  service  is  not  good  and  very  expensive.  And, 
by  the  way,  why  does  Miss  Pankhurst  remain  safely  in  Paris 
while  her  associates,  including  her  mother,  are  in  such  peril 
in  London?  If  all  the  militants  were  to  follow  the  example 
of  Miss  Pankhurst  and  take  up  their  residence  abroad  it  would 
be  a  very  good  thing  for  the  country,  but  what  would  become 
of  the  sacred  movement.  It  would  seem  that  Miss  Pankhurst 
has  an  enlightened  sense  of  self-interest. 


Thanks  to  Commendatore  Boni,  the  excavator  of  the  Roman 
forum,  we  are  learning  a  good  deal  of  the  aristocratic  luxuries 
of  ancient  Rome.  Among  recent  discoveries  is  the  dining- 
room  of  Nero,  which  revolved  by  machinery'-  Underneath 
were  three  vertical  shafts,  down  one  of  which  the  Com- 
mendatore descended  for  120  feet  without  reaching  the  bottom. 
But  near  one  of  the  other  shafts  he  found  a  tank,  and  below 
this  a  chamber  twenty  feet  wide  bj*  sixty  feet  long,  with 
stones  carved  as  cog-wheels,  which  evidently  represented  the 
machinery  by  which  the  dining-room  was  made  to  revolve. 
Presumably  slaves  furnished  the  power.  Close  at  hand  and 
under  the  dining-room  was  a  bath  with  rooms  for  various 
bathing  processes,  the  walls  being  beautifully  decor.ited  with 
pictures.  Revolving  rooms  are  not  wholly  unknown  to  mod- 
ern luxury,  but  they  are  usually  looked  upon  as  freaks  and 
yet  the  pleasure  of  looking  on  a  moving  panorama  of  scenery 
while  sitting  at  table  must  be  a  real  one.  Here  is  one  point 
at  least  where  the  art  of  luxury  was  better  developed  in 
ancient  Rome  than  it  is  now. 


'igent  suffragette  in  the  world  who  would  do  other  than  pro- 
test against  any  proposal  for  the  legal  equality  of  the  sexes  ? 
It   is  safe  to  say  that  there  is  not  one. 


The  new  English  insurance  act  has  been  a  very  good  thing 
for  the  doctors,  and  this  in  spite  of  their  opposition  to  its 
terms.  Indeed  the  advantage  to  the  profession  is  so  obvious 
that  the  medical  schools  have  already  reported  an  increase  of 
from  10  to  50  per  cent  in  their  membership.  Every  one  with 
an  income  of  $15  a  week  or  less  is  entitled  to  benefit  under 
the  new  act,  if  indeed  free  medical  attendance  can  be  de- 
scribed as  a  benefit,  which  is  a  very  doubtful  point.  Poverty 
dearly  loves  to  take  medicine,  and  with  a  widespread  order 
of  ignorance  sickness  becomes  a  luxury.  The  average  income 
of  the  English  doctor  before  the  passing  of  the  act  was  $1500 
a  year.  In  the  large  majority'  of  cases  it  will  now  be  doubled, 
and  we  may  be  reasonably  sure  that  the  habit  of  taking  medi- 
cine will  be  much  more  than  doubled. 


Religious  animosities  are  not  now  so  acute  as  they  were  a 
few  years  ago,  and  of  this  we  are  reminded  by  a  story  told 
of  his  father  by  Mr.  Leonard  Huxley  in  connection  with  the 
meetings  of  the  Metaphysical  Society :  "One  of  the  speakers 
at  an  early  meeting  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  avoiding  any- 
thing like  moral  disapprobation  in  the  debates.  There  was  a 
pause ;  then  \Y.  G.  Ward  said :  'While  acquiescing  in  this 
condition  as  a  general  rule,  I  think  it  can  not  be  expected  that 
Christian  thinkers  will  give  no  sign  of  the  horror  with  which 
:hey  would  view  the  spread  of  such  extreme  opinions  as 
those  advocated  by  Mr,  Huxley.'  Another  pause,  then  Huxley, 
thus  challenged,  replied :  'As  Dr.  Ward  has  spoken,  I  must 
in  fairness  say  that  it  will  be  very  difficult  for  me  to  conceal 
my  feeling  as  to  the  intellectual  degradation  which  would 
come  of  the  general  acceptance  of  such  views  as  Dr.  Ward 
holds.' "  

Anti-militarism  seems  to  be  almost  a  fact  in  France.  Vio- 
lent protests  against  the  three-year  army  bill  have  been  com- 
mon all  over  the  country,  and  these  protests  have  come  mainly 
from  the  soldiers  themselves.  The  army  is  said  to  be  satu- 
rated with  socialism,  syndicalism,  and  anarchy,  which  must 
be  a  very  disquieting  condition  for  the  armament  firms.  The 
Manuel  du  Soldat,  which  the  authorities  are  trying  with  fever- 
ish haste  to  suppress,  says:  "It  is  for  this  word  that  we  are 
shut  up  for  three  years  of  military  service;  that  we  are  made 
slaves,  perhaps  murderers,  or  the  victims  of  the  brutality  of 
the  epaulet,  for  our  officers  are  brutes,  and  the  best  officers 
the  worst  brutes.  The  whole  army  is  a  school  of  crime,  vice, 
laziness,  hypocrisy,  and  cowardice.  Better  for  the  soldier  to 
desert  than  to  put  up  with  the  insults  and  punishments  which 
await  him  while  he  wears  the  livery  of  slavery  and  crime." 
The  eloquence  of  M.  Clemenceau  has  been  invoked  to  stem 
the  tide  of  anti-miliiarism,  but  even  his  oratory  will  not  be 
able  to  persuade  the  soldier  that  the  army  is  "the  last  refuge 
of  all  greatness  and  of  all  beauty."  If  France  is  actually  pre- 
pared to  turn  and  rend  that  Dweller  on  the  Threshold,  the 
spirit  of  militarism,  then  indeed  we  have  one  more  proof  that 
France  still  leads  the  world. 


The   British    Weekly   tells   a   good  story   of   the   late   poet 

laureate,   Mr.   Alfred   Austin.     He   had  been   talking  a   good 

about  himself  after  a  dinner,   as  was  his  wont,  to  the 

annoyance  of  the  other  guests,  and  at  last  he  said:     "Lady 

,  is  it  time  for  the  poet  laureate  to  go  to  bed  ?"     And 

every  one  in  the  room  said  "Yes." 


Mrs.   Chapman   Catt,   speaking  as  the  American   delegate  to 

the  International  Woman  Suffrage  Congress  at  Budapest,  said 

that  t    en  the  women  of  the  Orient  were  bestirring  themselves 

t  new  sects  had  arisen  that  were  espousing  the  cause 

y   of   rights   for   men    and   women.      Now    does    Mrs. 

it   to   be   understood   that    she   herself   wishes   for 

i  rights  for  the  sexes  before  the  law?     Is  there  any  intel- 


The  practice  of  tacking  some  popular  moral  issue  to  our 
various  pet  legislative  schemes  is  not  confined  to  America. 
We  find  something  of  the  same  sort  in  Italy  just  now.  The 
premier  anticipated  a  bad  time  in  persuading  Parliament  to 
vote  another  $20,000,000  for  continuing  the  war  in  Tripoli 
which  is  costing  Italy  about  $200,000  a  day.  But  he  played 
the  old  game  with  much  success.  The  Socialists,  he  said, 
were  opposed  to  a  continuance  of  the  war.  They  wanted  to 
deprive  the  country  of  its  "benefits."  It  was  a  case  of  glorious 
war  versus  inglorious  Socialism.  Let  Parliament  assert  its 
contempt  for  Socialism  by  voting  the  desired  appropriation. 
And  Parliament  at  once  did  so. 


Dr.  Haenkel,  a  well-known  German  physician,  writing  in  the 
Hamburg  Nachrichten,  recommends  the  education  of  the  left 
hand  as  a  method  of  mental  development  by  bringing  the 
right  lobe  of  the  brain  into  activity-.  He  says  that  in  this 
way  we  can  add  fifty  per  cent  to  our  power,  and  that  the 
left  hand  is  actually  more  deft  and  has  a  more  deUcate 
touch  than  the  right.  The  violinist  and  the  pianist  exact 
the  same  service  from  both  hands,  and  man}-  of  the  greatest 
artists,  such  as  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Holbein,  and  Landseer, 
were  ambidextrous.  The  Japanese  are  taught  in  school  to  use 
both  hands  alike,  and,  says  Dr.  Haenkel,  "their  astonishing 
manual  dexterity  and  military'  genius,  I  believe,  are  traceable 
to  this  alone."  If  ambidexterity  can  actually  add  to  our  men- 
tal power  it  certainly  becomes  our  duty  to  recommend  it  to 
our  friends  and  to  urge  it  upon  their  attention. 


The  New  York  committee  on  the  relation  of  women's  wages 
to  the  social  evil  have  issued  a  report  practically  to  the  effect 
that  there  is  no  such  relation  save  in  exceptional  cases.  The 
most  important  causes  oi  immorality  among  working  girls, 
says  the  report,  are  "weakness  of  mind  and  will,  individual 
temperament,  immoral  associates,  lack  of  religious  or  ethical 
training,  cramped  living  accommodations,  rendering  privacy 
difficult;  injurious  home  influences,  lack  of  industrial  ef- 
ficiency, idleness,  unwillingness  to  accept  available  employ- 
ment, love  of  finery  and  of  pleasure,  iinwrholesome  amuse- 
ment, inexperience,  and  ignorance  of  social  temptations."  Now 
all  this  was  well  known  to  most  persons  who  know  anything  at 
all,  but  it  seems  too  bad  that  the  efforts  of  the  long-haired 
exponents  of  progressive  reform  should  thus  be  stultified  by  a 
iirutal  presentation  of  fact.  For  what  will  become  of  mini- 
mum wage  bills  and  the  like  if  we  once  allow  an  attack  upon 
the  exquisite  theory  that  working  girls  are  usually  ready  to 
sell  their  virtue  as  soon  as  the  pay  envelope  gets  thin.  And 
now  that  the  Xew  York  committee  has  explained  the  causes 
of  immorality  among  poor  girls  will  it  have  the  kindness  to 
continue  its  good  work  and  explain  the  reasons  for  the  im- 
morality of  rich  girls.  For  that  seems  to  be  the  more  im- 
portant question  of  the  two. 


The  recent  death  in  London  of  Dr.  G.  H.  R.  Dabbs  re- 
minds us  of  the  death  of  Tennyson  as  described  by  the  de- 
ceased physician,  who  was  his  medical  attendant.  "Nothing," 
wrote  Dr.  Dabbs,  "could  have  been  more  striking.  .  .  .  On 
rhe  bed  a  figure  of  breathing  marble,  flooded  and  bathed  in 
the  light  of  the  full  moon  streaming  through  the  oriel  win- 
dow ;  his  hand  clasping  the  Shakespeare  which  he  had  asked 
for  but  recently,  and  which  he  had  kept  by  him  to  the  end ; 
the  moonlight,  the  majestic  figure  as  he  lay  there,  'drawing 
thicker  breath,  irresistibly  brought  to  our  minds  his  own 
'Passing  of  Arthur.'  " 

We  should  consider  it  a  very  grave  matter  to  be  accused 
of  indifference  to  medical  science.  It  would  be  a  charge  of 
ignorance  and  therefore  humiliating.  But  we  want  to  know, 
and  a  desire  to  know  is  always  commendable.  Now  a  few 
days  ago  the  New  York  Sun  published  a  long  statement  from 
Dr.  Kenneth  F.  Junor  of  Brooklyn  to  the  effect  that  surgical 
interference  with  cancer  is  nearly  always  useless  and  usually 
harmful.  Chemical  agencies  alone,  we  are  told,  should  be  the 
"goal  of  research."  And  now  the  New  York  Sun  prints  an 
editorial  based  on  the  verdict  of  Dr.  Howard  Lilienthal  to  the 
effect  that  we  must  rely  on  surgery  alone  and  that  an  opera- 
tion offers  the  only  hope.  Now  which  of  these  two  eminent 
men  is  right  ?  Obviously  they  can  not  both  be  right.  Which 
of  them  is  speaking  from  knowledge  ?  Clearly  not  both  of 
them.  If  we  believe  Dr.  Junor,  shall  we  then  be  guilty  of  an 
indifference  to  medical  science?  Or  shall  we  incur  that 
charge  because  we  believe  Dr.  Lilienthal?  And  what  will  be 
said  about  us  if  we  suggest  that  both  these  gentlemen  are 
guessing  ?  

The  late  Henri  Rochefort  was  a  good  deal  of  a  man,  al- 
though we  may  smile  at  some  of  the  Gallic  eccentricities  that 
marked  his  cyclonic  career.  Rochefort  did  one  of  the  finest 
physical  feats  on  record  when  he  escaped  from  Cayenne,  to 
which  inferno  he  had  been  sentenced  for  life.  He  was  by  no 
means  a  young  man  at  the  time,  but  he  swam  for  over  three 
miles  in  a  sea  infested  with  sharks,  some  of  them  following 
him  all  the  way  and  actually  snapping  at  him.  Six  years  later 
he  fought  a  serious  duel  in  defense  of  his  son  and  was  badly 
wounded.  It  may  be  some  lime  before  France  produces  an- 
other of  the  Rochefort  breed.  Sidney  G.  P.  Cory.w 


The  Secretary  of  Commerce  desires  to  lease  these 
islands  in  Alaska  waters  for  use  in  propagating  foxes: 
Chirikof  Island,  Long  Island,  Marmot  Island,  Little 
Koniuji  Island,  Simeonof  Island.  Little  Naked  Island, 
Carlson  Island.  Middleton  Island,  Pearl  Island,  Eliza- 
beth Island,  Aghiyuk  Island.  Chowiet  Island.  The  gov- 
ernment will  supply  blue  foxes  for  breeding  stock. 


LUCIUS  HARWOOD  FOOTE. 


An  Appreciation. 


It  is  not  many  weeks  since  there  died  in  San  Francisco  one 
who  was  held  in  general  esteem  as  a  good  and  valued  citizen, 
a  courteous  and  kindly  gentleman — General  L.  H.  Foote. 
He  was  full  of  years  as  well  as  of  honors  when  he  died,  for 
it  was  in  1826  that  he  first  saw  the  light  in  New  York  State. 
He  was  among  the  gold-seekers  who  came  to  California  over 
half  a  century  ago,  but  he  soon  left  the  mines  for  his  own 
profession,  the  law.  From  the  bar  he  was  called  successively  to 
various  positions  by  his  city,  by  his  state,  and  finally  by  the 
Federal  government.  Thirty-five  years  ago  he  was  appointed 
American  consul  to  a  South  American  city ;  four  years  later  he 
was  sent  on  a  special  diplomatic  mission  to  Central  America ; 
following  that  he  was  accredited  as  the  first  American  minister 
resident  at  Korea,  when  that  "Hermit  Nation"  at  last  threw 
open  its  doors  to  Occidental  envoys.  Few  in  the  diplomatic 
corps  ever  had  so  unique  an  experience  as  was  his  in  Korea. 
With  the  changing  politics  of  the  administration  at  Washing- 
ton he  returned  to  private  life.  He  took  up  his  residence  in 
San  Francisco  and  became  secretary  of  the  California 
Academy  of  Sciences,  which  post  he  held  for  twenty-three  years 
until  his  death.  For  forty  years  he  was  prominent  in  the  Bo- 
hemian Club,  and  was  one  of  the  best  loved  of  its  members. 

In  the  course  of  this  long  and  honored  and  honorable  life 
General  Foote  wrote  many  poems.  The  Muse  of  Poetry  is  a 
jealous  mistress.  In  the  pursuit  of  that  fleet  and  fickle  nymph 
it  is  indeed  melancholy  how  many  are  called,  how  few  are 
chosen.  He  was  one  of  the  few.  This  is  not  to  say  that  his 
lyre  always  sounded  the  highest  strains.  Of  no  poet  may  that 
be  said.  But  in  re-reading  the  work  of  his  long  life,  one 
can  not  deny  that  the  fickle  muse  often  favored  him  with 
her  caresses.  He  wrote  much  verse.  But  he  also  wrote 
much  poetry. 

In  his  collected  poems  there  is  evinced  a  remarkable  versa- 
tility. Where  he  shows  the  deepest  thought  is  in  contem- 
plative or  didactic  verse,  of  which  the  fine  "Ode  to  the  Deity" 
by  the  Russian  Gabriel  Romano wicz  Derzhavin  is  a  well 
known  type ;  four  striking  poems,  "Faith,"  "To  the  Unknown 
God,"  "Who  Knows?"  and  "The  Mahatma's  Ride,"  well  repay 
perusal.  His  poems  of  nature  are  unquestionably  in  his  best 
vein,  for  he  was  as  sensitive  an  idolater  of  the  beauties  of 
nature  as  were  the  ancient  Greeks  of  the  beauty  of  the  human 
torm.  It  is  hard  to  select  from  so  many,  but  among  his 
poems  of  nature  "A  Red-Letter  Da3'"  is  a  masterpiece ;  some 
of  its  lines  sing  in  one's  memory  as  did  in  his  "the  sibylistic 
whisper  of  the  leaves,"  "the  pine's  pathetic  monotone,"  what 
time  he  wrote  of  California,  of  our  mighty  mountains,  our 
dim  forests,  our  flashing  waterfalls.  A  striking  poem  entitled 
"California"  likens  this  state  to  Italy,  which  in  many  ways  it 
resembles.  Another  remarkable  poem  is  "EI  Rio  Sacramento." 
General  Foote  had  a  keen  love  for  the  picturesque  Spanish 
side  of  our  civilization  here,  and  wrote  many  poems  of  the 
days  "before  the  gringo  came."  Among  them  are  "A  Reve- 
rie," "S2n  Carlos,"  "Sutter's  Fort,"  "Padre  Kino,"  and  "El 
Vaquero" ;  the  last  is  a  poem  of  but  eleven  lines,  but  it  is 
indeed  a  little  gem,  cut  like  a  cameo.  Fond  as  he  was  of  the 
forests  and  mountains,  he  was  also  a  lover  of  the  sea,  as  is 
shown  by  "The  Iceberg,"  "Point  Bonita,"  "In  Calm  and 
Storm,"  "The  Derelict."  Two  of  his  mountain  poems  are 
"In  the  Sierras,"  and  "On  the  Heights";  the  latter,  a  won- 
derful word-picture  of  grim  granite  cliffs  and  abysmal  preci- 
pices, is  one  of  the  five  of  Foote's  poems  selected  by  Edmund 
Clarence   Stedman    for   his   "Anthology   of  American    Poetry." 

In  the  course  of  his  long  life.  General  Foote  was  at  times 
influenced  by  the  changing  tastes  of  the  day  in  verse.  A 
number  of  years  ago  there  swept  over  the  English-speaking 
world  a  furor  for  Old  French  forms  of  verse — the  ballade, 
the  rondel,  the  rondeau,  the  triolet,  the  villanelle,  the  chant- 
royal — those  rhythmical  and  metrical  forms  so  deftly  handled 
by  Ronsard,  by  Villon,  by  Clemen t-Marot.  Their  vogue  was 
begun  by  Austin  Dobson,  intensified  by  Andrew  Lang's  charm- 
ing "Ballades  and  Verses  Vain."  At  this  new-old  form 
General  Foote  tried  his  hand ;  one  finds  among  his  poems 
three  ballades :  "Art  Eternal,"  "The  Muse  of  Romance," 
'"When  Richard  Lovelace  Came  to  Woo";  two  rondeaux,  "O 
Sly  Bopeep,"  and  "Dedans  Paris" ;  a  villanelle,  "The  Gloam- 
ing."    Of  these   exotic  forms — 

Through   all  their  maze   of  to-and-fro 
The   light-heeled  numbers   laughing  go, 

wrote  Austin  Dobson,  and  our  California  poet  handled  the 
artificial  meters,  the  difficult  recurrent  rhymes,  with  grace 
and  skill.  But  his  heart  was  not  in  such  rhythmic  gymnastics. 
Poems  of  nature  and  of  sentiment  appealed  to  him  much  more 
strongly.  He  has  mamr  poems  in  the  vein  that  "Owen  Mere- 
dith" made  so  popular  with  "Aux  Italiens"  years  ago — poems 
that  teli  a  human  story  in  somewhat  irregular  rhythm  ;  among 
them  are  "Neither  do  I  condemn,"  "De  Profundis,"  "A  Memo- 
graph,"  "Ma  Pauvre  Petite,"  "Types,"  "The  Death  Watch," 
'  Vignettes."  He  wrote  intimate  poems  of  Bohemia,  in  which 
occur  the  names  or  nicknames  of  many  members  of  the  club — 
poems  full  of  charm  to  those  who  knew  them  ;  of  these  are 
"Con  Amore,  Con  Dolore,"  "All  Revoir  to  T.  D.  R.,"  "To 
Raphael  Weill."  As  he  grew  older  his  pen  inclined  to  serious 
and  prophetic  poems — "Peace  be  with  you."  "Forecast," 
"Mene,  Mene,  Tekel  Upharsin" ;  the  world-old  problems  with 
which,  like  Sisyphus,  we  still  struggle,  oppressed  his  spirit, 
and  with  an  old  man's  forebodings  he  began  to  doubt  their 
ultimate  solution. 

Long  ago  he  wrote  "Four  Score  Years  and  Ttn,"  in  which 
a  white-haired  veteran   casts   a  backward   '  van- 

ished years.     To  him,  then  s;  il  young,  that  gre^ 
have  seemed  an  impossible  goal,  yet  he  nearly  reached  it, 
when  he  looked  over  the  work 

his  young  manhood,  this  sonnet  r  us  wtti 

curious  impressiveness  across  the  waste  of  years. 

San  Francisco.  July,  1913.  Jerome  A 


Iuly  19,  1912. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


"BY  COMMAND." 


A  Revival  of  "London  Assurance"  at  Royal  Behest. 


King  George  is  still  working  hard  at  his  job. 
Credited  with  the  predilections  of  a  domestic  man  of 
sober  tastes,  he  is  suppressing  all  that  and  making 
strenuous  efforts  to  cultivate  an  interest  in  the  diversi- 
fied propensities  of  his  subjects.  As  I  write,  for  ex- 
ample, the  newspapers  are  full  of  details  of  the  "busy 
month"  which  begins  for  the  king  today,  a  month 
which  will  be  spent  at  race-meetings  (to  placate  the 
sporting  fraternity),  at  Portsmouth  (to  keep  the  navy 
in  good  humor),  at  agricultural  shows  (that  the  farmers 
may  not  feel  slighted),  and  in  Lancashire  (as  proof 
i  hat  the  sovereign  takes  a  paternal  interest  in  the  in- 
dustries of  the  north).  The  other  afternoon  it  was  the 
turn  of  the  theatrical  profession,  for  whose  welfare 
King  George  established  his  Pension  Fund  for  Actors 
and  Actresses,  that  benevolent  scheme  having  had  its 
origin  in  the  gala  performance  of  the  coronation  year. 
The  object  of  the  fund  is  to  provide  annuities  for  those 
players  who  fall  upon  evil  days,  and  who,  to  qualify  for 
the  benefit,  must  have  attained  the  age  of  sixty  and 
have  spent  fifteen  years  on  the  stage.  A  lengthy  list 
of  annual  subscribers  has  already  been  compiled,  but 
to  swell  the  capital  fund  the  founder  expressed  a  wish 
for  a  special  matinee,  coupling  with  that  desire  the 
further  stipulation  that  Dion  Boucicault's  "London  As- 
surance" should  provide  the  entertainment  of  the  occa- 
sion. This,  of  course,  was  equivalent  to  a  performance 
"By  Command,"  and  the  selection  of  the  old  comedy  is  a 
significant  indication  of  the  trend  of  King  George's  dra- 
matic taste.  His  father  has  been  charged  with  deriv- 
ing his  dramatic  amusement  chiefly  from  "the  theatre's 
more  frivolous  phases"  and  with  having  showed  "small 
capacity  for  dramatic  criticism";  when  King  George's 
life  comes  to  be  written  his  biographer  will  probably 
conclude  that  his  preference  was  for  the  very  early 
Victorian  type  of  play. 

And  yet  the  selection  of  "London  Assurance"  for  that 
special  matinee  may  have  been  due  to  the  tradition  that 
it  is  a  suitable  comedy  for  charitable  purposes.  Most 
of  its  numerous  revivals,  indeed,  have  been  associated 
with  benefits ;  nor  was  last  week's  performance  an  ex- 
ception to  the  rule  that  on  such  occasions  it  should  be 
presented  by  an  all-star  cast.  At  its  first  staging  in 
1841  Boucicault's  'prentice  comedy  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  played  by  such  famous  actors  and  actresses 
as  Charles  Mathews,  William  Farren,  Mme.  Vestris, 
and  Mrs.  Xisbett;  its  subsequent  revivals  have  enlisted 
the  strength  and  flower  of  every  company  in  London, 
the  latest  performance  being  no  exception  to  the  rule, 
for  the  players  included  Sir  Herbert  Tree,  Godfrey 
Tearle,  H.  B.  Irving,  Arthur  Bourchier,  Irene  Van- 
brugh,  Phyllis  Neilson-Terry,  and  Marie  Tempest.  As 
the  stars  gave  their  services,  so  the  St.  James's  Theatre 
was  lent  as  a  donation,  and  from  each  of  the  London 
theatres  came  a  charming  actress  to  act  as  programme- 
sellers.  With  the  prices  raised  some  three  hundred  per 
cent  it  was  not  surprising  that  the  matinee  produced  the 
useful  sum  of  more  than  thirteen  hundred  pounds,  plus 
royal  promises  of  substantial  annual  donations. 

Profusely  decorated  with  crimson  roses  and  hydran- 
geas, and  densely  crowded  in  every  part  with  a  smartly 
dressed  audience  of  distinguished  persons,  the  au- 
ditorium was  for  once  as  interesting  as  the  stage;  it 
served,  too,  to  date  the  play  as  effectually  as  Dion 
Boucicault's  stilted  dialogue.  In  fact  it  may  be  said 
that  in  one  sense  the  occasion  was  more  notable  than 
the  performance,  though  that  must  not  be  interpreted 
as  a  slight  upon  the  acting.  Apart  from  the  audience, 
ranging  from  royalty  in  the  stage  boxes  to  those  en- 
thusiastic occupants  of  the  pit  who  had  waited  outside 
the  theatre  all  night  for  the  opening  of  the  doors,  the 
interest  of  the  occasion  was  historical,  for  the  perform- 
ance gave  one  a  vivid  object-lesson  in  the  theatrical 
manners  and  technic  of  seventy  years  ago. 

Few  first  plays  can  have  been  so  phenomenally  suc- 
cessful as  "London  Assurance."  The  cast  counted  for 
much,  of  course,  but  the  skill  with  which  Boucicault 
catered  for  the  spirit  of  the  pit  of  his  day  was  a  still 
greater  factor  in  the  hit  he  made  with  his  first  effort. 
When  contrasted  with  later  successes,  such  as  "The 
Colleen  Bawn"  and  "Arrah-na-Pogue,"  it  may  seem 
juvenile  in  construction  and  characterization,  but  its 
extraordinary  vivacity,  its  unflagging  pace,  and  its 
dashing  Dazzle  and  Lady  Gay  Spanker,  to  say  nothing 
of  Sir  Harcourt  Courtly  and  Grace  Harkaway,  were 
sufficient  to  overcome  any  crudeness  of  workmanship. 
And  there  was  another  important  matter:  with  that 
alertness  to  utilize  the  work  of  others  which  distin- 
guished him  all  through  his  career  as  a  dramatist, 
Boucicault  laid  both  Dickens  and  Pierce  Egan  under 
a  heavy  debt.  When  he  wrote  "London  Assurance" 
Pickwick  was  fresh  in  the  memories  of  the  public,  while 
the  Tom  and  Jerry  of  Egan's  "Life  in  London"  were 
still  regarded  as  the  choice  models  of  young  men  about 
town.  In  fact  the  performance  of  the  other  afternoon, 
with  the  old  characters  appearing  in  correctly  designed 
costumes  of  the  period,  had  all  the  effect  produced  by 
turning  over  editions  of  Dickens  and  Egan  illustrated 
by  H.  K.  Browne  and  George  Cruikshank.  Lady  Gay- 
Spanker  and  Grace  Harkaway  were  rotund  in  the  old- 
time  crinoline,  Sir  Harcourt  Courtley  v  as  resplendent 
in  dressing-gown  and  wig.  Dazzle  came  back  from  the 
early  Victorian  days  in  all  the  glory  of  a  plum-colored 
suit,  while  Charles  Courtley  made  a  brave  figure  in  a 
symphony  of  fawn  and  primrose. 


By  resisting  the  temptation  to  play  for  his  or  her 
own  hand,  all  the  members  of  the  cast  were  successful 
in  catching  the  early  Victorian  manner.  That  is  to 
say,  Charles  Courtley  was  made  to  carry  his  liquor  like 
a  gentleman,  his  father  behaved  himself  in  the  best 
style  of  traditional  pomp,  and  the  ladies  were  as  de- 
mure as  they  could  possibly  have  been  in  the  early  days 
of  the  young  queen's  reign.  Not  that  high  spirits  were 
lacking;  there  were  boisterous  moments  when  Charles 
displayed  the  door-knockers  which  he  had  gathered  as 
the  spoil  of  his  midnight  revels,  and  Dazzle — who  is 
none  other  than  our  friend  Jingle  over  again — made 
things  lively  whenever  he  took  the  stage.  Between 
them,  then,  Sir  Herbert  Tree  as  the  old  roue  on  the 
eve  of  a  second  marriage,  and  Godfrey  Tearle  as  his 
wine-loving  son.  and  H.  B.  Irving  as  that  son's  new- 
friend  Dazzle,  and  Henry  Ainley  as  the  bluff  old  squire 
whose  daughter  Sir  Harcourt  is  to  marry,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Marie  Tempest  and  the  other  ladies,  played 
with  the  zest  of  personal  enjoyment  and  made  the  old 
comedy  more  than  tolerable  for  a  single  afternoon. 
The  thinness  of  its  story — which  tells  how  the  elderly 
Sir  Harcourt  was  supplanted  in  his  match-making  bv 
his  own  son,  and  transfers  a  set  of  London  society  folk 
to  the  rural  shades  of  the  squire's  abode — did  not  mat- 
ter; the  riotous  scenes  between  the  younger  members 
of  the  comedy  and  the  love-making  between  the  older 
characters  provided  excellent  fun,  flavored  as  it  was 
with  sufficient  archaism  to  make  it  so  different  from  the 
drama  of  the  present.  There  were  types,  too,  of  such 
an  unchanging  nature  as  to  link  the  comedy  with  our 
own  or  any  day:  the  roguish  lawyer,  faithfully  por- 
trayed by  Arthur  Bourchier,  the  eternal  Semite, 
sketched  to  the  life  by  Weedon  Grossmith,  and  the 
joker,  who  lost  no  humor  in  the  hands  of  James  Welch. 

That,  remembering  the  self-denial  referred  to  above, 
the  acting  was  on  the  level  of  the  players'  reputation 
needs  no  affirming.  Sir  Herbert  Tree  lived  again  in 
the  grand  air  of  the  days  of  starch,  assumed  a  won- 
derful accent,  occasionally  muffling  his  eloquence  by  his 
false  teeth ;  as  the  Jewish  bailiff  Weedon  Grossmith 
dashed  into  the  picture  with  as  much  zest  as  though  his 
last  shilling  were  at  stake;  as  Dazzle  H.  B.  Irving 
proved  how  well  he  knows  how  to  rattle  along  an  old 
play  of  this  type ;  and  Miss  Neilson-Terry  as  the  young 
lady  for  whom  father  and  son  were  rivals  was  winsome 
enough  to  prompt  a  sigh  for  the  return  of  early  Vic- 
torian love-making.  Snatches  of  the  dialogue  sounded 
odd  and  strained,  but  it  all  accorded  with  the  old- 
fashioned  names  of  the  characters  by  whom  it  was 
spoken.  In  fact  there  was  an  old-fashioned  tinge  about 
the  entire  performance,  which  is  the  shortest  way  of 
saying  that  the  revival  was  both  successful  and  its  own 
justification.  Henry  C.  Shelley. 

London,  July  1,  1913. 

■!■     

The  salutation  given  when  a  vessel  lowers  or  "dips" 
its  flag  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  honorable  of  all 
forms  of  marine  greeting  (says  the  New  Orleans  Pica- 
yune). This  form  of  salute  has  always  been  demanded 
by  English-speaking  seamen,  and  its  exaction  has 
warmed  the  hearts  and  used  up  the  powder  of  genera- 
tions of  naval  commanders.  In  the  old  days,  for  a  for- 
eign ship,  whether  merchant  or  naval,  to  enter  an  Eng- 
lish port  without  veiling  topsails  or  dipping  its  national 
flag  was  to  run  the  risk  of  war,  although  the  pro- 
foundest  peace  existed.  Without  warning  or  argument 
the  shore  defenses  of  a  man-of-war  should  send  a  round 
shot  across  the  bows  or  between  the  masts  of  the  for- 
eigner, and  if  the  offending  flag  did  not  instantly  come 
down  the  insolent  intruder  was  brought  to  her  senses 
by  being  raked  through  and  through.  Such  was  the 
reception  accorded  by  Sir  John  Hawkins  in  the  six- 
teenth century  to  the  Spanish  admiral  who,  in  time  of 
peace,  sailed  into  Portsmouth  Sound  without  veiling  his 
topsails  or  lowering  his  flag.  Salutes  are  essential  mat- 
ters of  naval  etiquette,  and  are  exchanged  on  an  elabo- 
rate code  fixed  by  the  maritime  powers.  The  number 
of  guns  to  be  fired  in  all  circumstances  is  minutely 
stipulated. 

An  Englishman  wished  to  reach  a  customer  living  in 
a  remote  part  of  Balham,  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Lon- 
don, and  it  was  very  urgent  that  he  find  him  quickly. 
Knowing  nothing  of  the  locality,  he  called  at  St.  Mar- 
tin le  Grand  to  consult  a  directory.  Stating  his  case 
to  a  clerk,  he  was  amazed  to  learn  that  he  could  be 
sent  to  the  address  by  "parcel  post"  by  paying  a  fee  of 
three  pence  a  mile.  The  gentleman  had  never  heard  of 
such  a  thing,  and  it  is  said  that  very  few  in  England 
know  that  it  can  be  done.  Accepting  the  offer,  the 
gentleman  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  messenger  familiar 
with  all  parts  of  the  city,  and  was  soon  on  his  way. 
The  boy  carried  a  printed  slip  on  which  was  written  a 
description  of  the  "parcel"  in  charge,  under  the  heading, 
"Article  required  to  be  delivered,"  and  before  leaving 
Ihe  customer's  house  both  the  customer  and  the  gentle- 
man were  required  to  place  their  signatures  on  the 
paper.  The  limit  in  weight  for  anything  delivered  by 
parcel  post  in  England  (as  in  this  country)  is  generally 
understood  to  be  eleven  pounds,  but  there  is  one  clause 
which  reads:  "A  person  may  be  conducted  by  express 
messenger  to  any  address  on  payment  of  mileage  fee." 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Purchase  of  supplies  by  weight  instead  of  by  the 
bushel  has  been  recommended  as  being  more  just  to 
householders  in  the  purchase  of  food  products,  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  new  move  will  be  started  in  Wash- 
ington. 


William  C.  Greene,  winner  of  the  Charles  Oldham 
prize  at  Oxford  University  for  an  essay  on  "The  Sea 
Power  in  the  Greek  Poets,"  is  an  American,  a  native 
of  Massachusetts.  He  is  a  Rhodes  scholar,  and  last 
vear  won  the  Xewdigate  prize. 

Sir  John  Hare,  the  English  actor,  has  just  begun  his 
sixty-ninth  year.  He  made  his  first  appearance  on  tin- 
professional  stage  at  Liverpool,  in  September,  1864,  and 
will  next  year  celebrate  his  theatrical  jubilee.  He  is  a 
native  of  London,  where  he  lives. 

Cristabelle  Millgate,  though  only  twelve  years  old,  is 
lady  mayoress  of  the  town  of  Newport,  England.  Her 
father  is  mayor,  and  her  mother  being  dead,  she  per- 
forms acceptably  the  duties  of  the  position  on  all  public 
occasions.  She  is  undoubtedly  the  youngest  person 
holding  such  a  position  in  England. 

Said  to  be  the  only  living  member  of  the  little  band 
of  thirteen  men  who  captured  Jefferson  Davis,  Casper 
Knobel  lives  in  Philadelphia,  and  though  at  an  ad- 
vanced age,  is  still  hale,  with  an  intellect  undimmed  by 
the  years.  During  the  war  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Fourth  Michigan  Cavalry. 

Joseph  Hume  Cook,  Australia's  new  premier,  is  a 
free  trader  and  was  formerly  minister  of  defense  in  the 
Liberal  cabinet,  under  Premier  Deakin.  It  was  he  who 
introduced  the  bill  for  the  construction  of  warships  and 
the  introduction  of  compulsory  naval  and  military 
service  in  Australia  in  1909. 

Miss  Gladys  Taylor  has  won  the  distinction  of  being 
the  first  woman  advocate  to  conduct  personally  a  case 
in  the  courts  of  Victoria,  Australia.  She  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  district  court  and  assumed  personal 
charge  of  an  action  at  law.  Miss  Taylor  is  a  graduate 
of  the  Melbourne  University,  an  M.  A.  and  LL.  B. 

Prince  Rangsit,  brother  of  the  King  of  Siam,  has 
returned  to  his  native  country,  having  completed  nine 
consecutive  years  of  study  at  Heidelberg  University. 
He  will  probably  enter  the  ministry  of  education  in 
Siam  for  further  instruction.  Before  leaving  Heidel- 
berg he  received  the  grand  cross  of  the  Zahringer  Lion 
Order  from  the  Duke  of  Baden. 

Sir  Gerard  Lowther,  who  has  resigned  the  post  as 
British  ambassador  to  Turkey,  has  been  in  the  diplo- 
matic service  for  thirty-four  years,  representing  his 
country  in  Chili,  Morocco,  and  Turkey.  He  has  been 
in  Turkey  for  nearly  five  years,  and  the  unsatisfactory 
state  of  his  health  is  said  to  have  contributed  to  his 
decision  to  retire  to  private  life. 

Herman  Scheffauer,  whose  first  play,  "The  New  Shy- 
lock,"  has  been  accepted  for  production  in  Germany,  is 
a  Calif ornian  now  residing  in  London.  He  is  said  to  be 
the  first  American  dramatist  who  has  had  the  distinc- 
tion of  having  a  play  accepted  in  a  foreign  land,  in  a 
foreign  tongue,  before  its  production  in  his  own  coun- 
try.    The  play  has  an  American  theme. 

Having  undoubtedly  set  a  world's  record,  Inspector 
Thomas  Arnold  has  just  retired  from  the  Southeastern 
and  London  and  Chatham  Railway,  after  having  spent 
forty-nine  years  underground.  He  joined  the  service 
at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  has  been  platelayer,  signalman, 
ticket  collector,  and  inspector.  He  believes  that  under- 
ground work  is  conducive  to  longevity,  and  cites  his 
own  robust  health  as  proof  of  his  contention. 

Congressman  John  N.  Garner  of  Texas,  now  serving 
his  constituents  for  the  sixth  time,  has  been  cowboy, 
ranchman,  and  lawyer.  Soon  after  he  began  the  prac- 
tice of  law  he  took  his  bride  to  Uvalde,  their  home 
being  a  two-room  frame  structure.  They  return  there 
every  summer,  sleeping  outdoors  in  the  midst  of  a  grove 
of  live  oaks.  The  congressman  often  makes  long  horse- 
back trips  to  remote  parts  of  his  big  district,  which 
borders  on  the  Rio  Grande  for  more  than  500  miles. 

Albert  Broden,  whom  the  King  of  Sweden  has  hon- 
ored with  a  decoration  of  knighthood,  having  made  him 
a  Knight  of  the  Order  of  Vasa,  first-class,  is  the  super- 
intendent of  an  iron  company  at  Reading.  Pennsylvania. 
He  has  always  displayed  great  interest  in  the  develop- 
ment of  commercial  relations  between  Sweden  and  the 
L  nited  States,  and  the  decoration  came  in  recognition 
of  his  work  in  strengthening  the  international  friend- 
ship between  the  two  countries. 

Rear-Admiral  Lionel  Grant  Tufnell,  retiring  as  naval 
adviser  to  the  Greek  government,  has  received  from  the 
king  the  grand  cordon  of  the  Order  of  the  Savior,  as  a 
token  of  the  country's  appreciation  of  his  labors.  He 
went  to  Greece  in  1911,  from  England,  and  brought  the 
little  country's  navy  to  a  high  state  of  efficiency.  Willi 
the  other  English  officers  connected  with  the  naval 
sion  he  decided  to  retire  on  the  renewal  of  the  contract 
of  the  mission  for  a  further  period  of  two  years. 

United  States  Senator  Nathan  Goff  served  in  a  prest 
dential   Cabinet  thirty  years  ago.     During  the   Ii 
administration  he  was  appointed  Secretary d  the  Navy 
to   succeed   Richard   M.   Thompson,   and   served   for  a 
year.     Later  the  distinguished  West  Virginian  was  ap- 
pointed  to  the  federal  bench,  serving  for  years  as  judge 
of  the  Fourth   United  States   District  Court.     He  did 
nil  seek  the  Senate,  and  was  out  of  the  slate  holding 
court  when   the   election  took  place.     He   li 
figured   as  a   master  of  law   in   Senate  deba 
precedents   without   opening  a   book,   ami 
cisions  without  looking  at  the  text. 
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THE  ABDUCTION  OF  MOOSE  BENTON. 


A  Twinkletown  Drama. 

The  Miners'  Rest  seemed  about  to  burst  with  its  full- 
ness of  joy.  Because  of  the  uproarious  carnival  within, 
the  huskies  and  malamutes  curled  up  around  the  en- 
trance of  the  sheet-iron  structure  snoozed  restlessly, 
and  with  slant  eyes  but  partially  closed.  Snarling  and 
yelping-,  they  scattered  as  the  doors  swung  wide  apart, 
and  out  into  the  summer  night — night  lacking  the  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  darkness — staggered  Moose  Benton, 
followed  by  two  dozen  brothers  of  the  frozen  north. 
But  like  their  country,  then,  they  were  considerably 
thawed.  Moose's  long  arms  folded  six  large  bottles 
with  foil  tops  against  his  breast.  His  fellow-revelers 
bore  full  cases  of  the  same  expensive  liquid. 

Moose  gave  his  best  imitation  of  a  pack  of  sleigh  dogs 
in  full  cry  as  he  stopped  at  the  edge  of  the  walk  and 
deposited  his  bottles.  "I'm  a-going  to  turn  the  streets 
of  this  here  Twinkletown  into  sparkling  rivers  of 
wine  !"  he  bellowed.  "Listen  to  'em  pop,  boys !"  Then, 
as  fast  as  he  could  start  corks,  he  emptied  wine  into  a 
trench  that  had  been  dug  with  the  forlorn  hope  of  mak- 
ing the  new  camp's  main  thoroughfare  different  from  a 
morass. 

A  small  man  elbowed  his  way  through  the  yelling 
crowd  and  laid  a  protesting  hand  on  Benton's  arm. 
"Don't  do  it,  pardner,"  he  pleaded.  "It  don't  flow — it 
just  soaks  into  the  tundra.  You've  tackled  too  big  a 
job." 

"Too  big  a  job?"  Benton  threw  back  in  derision. 
"Nothing's  too  big  for  me  now!"  To  substantiate  his 
contention  he  ripped  the  top  from  one  of  the  cases  and 
reached  for  more  wine.  The  cheering  that  greeted  this 
action  drowned  for  the  moment  the  small  man's 
protestations,  but  he  did  not  stop,  and  when  a  lull  came 
he  was  heard  to  say:  "Twinkle  aint  overstocked, 
Moose — let's  keep  it  to  drink  later  on.'' 

"Forget  it,  Shorty;  a  boat's  coming  up  the  river  now, 
and  I'll  bet  she's  loaded  down  with  wet  goods.  This 
little  town  is  beginning  to  look  like  Dawson  in  her  best 
days — and  I'm  a-helping !  I'm  a-going  to  make  this 
here  street  a  sparkling,  bubbling  lake !  It'll  be  a  proper 
place  for  to  swim  in,  boys !"' 

"It's  me,  your  pardner,  that's  asking  you  not  to  do 
this.  Moose,"  the  little  man  persisted.  "Do  you  know 
you've  throwed  away  'bout  four  thousand  dollars  in 
two  days?" 

"Well,  what's  that?  We've  got  millions,  Shorty!" 
Moose  roared,  and  in  his  ecstasy  he  flung  three  un- 
opened bottles  into  the  street.  The  crowd  howled  with 
delight,  and  Moose  reached  again  into  the  case.  In 
desperation  Shorty  lay  hold  and  started  to  drag  it  out 
of  reach.  He  was  not  quick  enough,  however,  and  the 
crowd  roared  happily  while  the  two  partners  tugged. 
nor  did  it  cease  when  they  released  their  holds  on  the 
case,  and  clinched.  For  an  instant  they  swayed,  then 
fell  and  rolled  oft"  the  walk  and  into  the  trench  with 
the  Moose  on  top.  Astride  his  partner,  who  struggled 
without  hope,  he  delivered  his  ultimatum : 

"Shorty,"  he  gasped,  "I'm  rich,  I'm  happy,  and  I'm 
a-going  to  have  my  fling!  There  aint  nothing  can  stop 
me!" 

Xot  one  lonely  cheer  or  word  of  approbation  fol- 
lowed. A  hush  had  fallen  over  the  assembled  roy- 
sterers,  and  in  embarrassed  silence  they  fell  back  to 
make  way  for  a  woman.  She  was  tall — taller  than  most 
of  the  men  about  her,  and  a  tailored  suit  set  off  the 
splendid  lines  of  her  figure.  Her  heavy  black  hair  was 
dressed  in  a  style  elaborately  portrayed  in  the  first  Sun- 
day papers  that  came  in  that  spring.  She  was  heavy- 
jawed,  but  full-lipped,  and  far  from  unattractive  of  face. 
Stooping,  she  reached  down  and  touched  Moose  on  the 
shoulder.  "Mr.  Benton,"  she  .said,  "I'd  like  for  you  to 
come  with  me." 

Moose  released  his  struggling  partner,  rose,  hesitated 
an  instant,  wiped  the  mud  from  his  hands,  then  reached 
out  and  took  the  woman's  arm.  To  a  few  of  the  on- 
lookers it  did  not  appear  that  Moose  Benton  was  led 
away. 

"Seems  like  there  is  one  hereabouts  that  has  a  heap 
more  influence  with  Mr.  Benton  than  Mr.  Doyle  has," 
remarked  the  proprietor  of  the  Miners'  Rest.  "We'd 
a  give  him  a  run  for  his  money.  It  don't  look  like  his 
stake  was  a-going  to  last  long  now." 

"The  Moose  is  sure  captured,"  another  said,  laughing. 
"Hypnotized,  like  has  been  several  unfortunate  ope- 
rators in  the  past." 

The  crowd  then  filed  back  into  the  Miners'  Rest, 
where  they  discussed  silks,  furs,  and  jewels,  and  man's 
greatest  weakness. 

The  low-hanging  midnight  sun,  a  blood-red  disc,  cast 
its  slanting  rays  across  the  tundra  land  to  Twinkletown. 
and  the  cabins,  the  corrugated  iron  buildings,  the  slow- 
running  river,  the  scattered  growth  of  spruce  and  birch, 
all  took  on  a  rosy  hue.  Xot  rose-colored  were  the 
thoughts  of  Shorty  Doyle  when  he  fled  from  the  sound 
•if  clinking  glasses,  the  rollicking  company  within  the 
Miners'  Rest,  and  sought  the  solitude  that  went  with  a 
lonely  seat  on  a  stump  near  the  river  hank. 

Has   ,  man  a  right  to  express  his  sentiments  regard- 
ing another's  love  affair?    Could  there  be  such  circum- 
stances as  would  justify  interference?     Should  a   man 
I    and    see   his    partner — his   close   and   constant 
ion  through  more  than  half  a  score  of  years — 
dly    on    to    financial    ruin?     Such    questions 
and  turned  in   Shorty's  brain  while  he  sat  on 
r  bank,  saw  the  sun  balance  on  the  smoky  hori- 


zon, then  slip  from  view.  The  coming  of  that  single 
hour  of  darkness  which  passed  for  night  during  the 
summer  months  at  Twinkletown  did  not  change  the  sub- 
ject of  his  ponderings.  Still  he  sat  and  thought,  motion- 
less, save  when  he  reached  back  and  brushed  away  the 
winged  pests  that  settled  on  his  neck. 

Voices  close  by  brought  him  back  to  a  sudden  realiza- 
tion of  his  surroundings.  He  peered  out  into  the  dark 
and  saw  two  figures  approaching.  Arm  and  arm  the 
couple  advanced  and  took  seats  on  the  gunwale  of  a 
hoat  drawn  up  on  the  shore  less  than  a  dozen  yards 
from  where  Doyle  sat.  It  was  Moose  Benton  and  Lil- 
lian Terrill,  popularly  known  as  "The  Duchess." 
Shortv's  first  thought  was  to  sneak  away.  He  did  not, 
for  escape  without  discovery  seemed  impossible.  Then 
he  thought  of  calling  out — warning  them,  but  he  did 
not  do  it.  His  confusion  increased  as  the  seconds  went 
by. 

"This  foolishness  has  got  to  stop,  Moose,"  he  heard 
the  Duchess  say.  Her  admonition  was  followed  by 
laughter  on  the  part  of  Moose.  In  a  dazed  way  Shorty 
still  thought  of  calling  out — but  he  only  thought  of 
doing  it. 

"How  much  is  left  of  the  bonus  in  the  Big  Swede 
lay?"     It  was  the  woman  who  asked. 

"Mighty  little,  Lil,"  Benton  answered.  "But  we  close 
a  deal  tomorrow7 — if  they  put  up  the  money  at  the 
bank — that  will  net  me  and  Shorty — well,  it  will  make 
us  independent  for  life.  That's  what  I'm  here  in 
Twinkle  for — and  on  account  of  you.  When  it's  paid, 
there  aint  nothing  I  won't  get  you." 

Shorty  Doyle  struggled  valiantly  with  the  embarrass- 
ment which  held  him  paralyzed.  His  tongue  clove  to 
the  roof  of  his  mouth,  but  he  tore  it  loose  and  shouted : 

"It's  me — it's  Shorty  over  here.  Moose !  I  don't  want 
to  hear  none  of  your  secrets!  But  I'd  just  like  to  ask 
you  a  thing  or  two.  Moose,"  he  said,  advancing  to 
where  the  couple  stood,  they  having  risen  at  the  first 
sound  of  his  voice.  "What  about  that  other  girl, 
Moose?     That's  what  I  uant  to  know!" 

It  may  have  been  well  then  that  the  pistol-carrying 
habit  which  prevails  in  the  Xevada  camps  is  unfashion- 
able in  the  country  adjacent  to  the  Circle.  Having  no 
weapon,  Moose,  in  an  access  of  rage,  grasped  his  little 
partner  by  the  throat  and  started  to  throttle  him. 

"Stop  it,  Moose!"  the  woman  commanded  in  a  ring- 
ing voice.  "Stop  or  it's  all  off  between  you  and  me !" 

Reluctant,  yet  with  haste.  Benton  did  as  bidden. 

"Now  talk  to  him,  Moose ;  answer  all  he  has  to  say — 
and  don't  fight,"  the  woman  commanded.  "What  is  it, 
Mr.  Doyle?    Speak  up.'' 

"I  didn't  follow  you  two  here,"  said  Doyle,  massaging 
his  throat.  "You  followed  me.  But  I'm  your  pardner, 
Moose,  and  being  here  I'm  bound  to  speak  my  mind. 
It's  for  your  good." 

"Never  mind  that  talk,"  growled  Benton.  "What  is 
it  you've  got  to  say?" 

"Well."  Shorty  responded.  "I'm  a-asking  you  about 
that  other  girl,  hey?" 

"What  other  girl?"  Moose  retorted,  shaking  with 
anger. 

"The  one  Outside,  Moose.  You  know — the  one  with 
the  blue  eyes  and  yeller  hair!" 

"You've  got  me  a-guessing,  Shorty." 

"And  you  aint  the  only  one  guessing,  Moose,"  an- 
swered Shorty,  and  he  looked  toward  the  woman.  "I 
just  thought  maybe  you  had  forgot  about  your  real 
sweetheart — the  one  you  always  talk  about;  her  with 
the  yeller  hair — the  dream.  A  perfect  dream  you  says 
she  is." 

"Oho  !  She  was  sure  enough  a  dream,  pardner !"  an- 
swered Benton,  laughing  heartily.  "Yes,  indeed,  she 
sure  was  a  dream;  you  was  always  talking  'bout  your 
girl ;  I  didn't  have  none,  so  I  made  all  of  that  up ! 
Yeller  hair — blue  eyes !  I  aint  got  nary  a  girl  Outside, 
Shorty." 

Doyle  was  completely  routed.  He  had  fired  his 
heaviest  shot  first,  and  it  proved  to  be  a  blank  cartridge. 
He  did  not  doubt  the  truth  of  Benton's  explanation. 
Worse,  he  saw  that  the  woman  accepted  it;  perhaps  he 
had  only  furthered  the  cause  he  was  fighting  against. 
Helpless,  he  stood  for  an  instant,  then  without  further 
word  he  whirled  on  his  heel  and  bolted  back  to  the 
Miners'  Rest. 

"Hadn't  we  better  be  a-getting  back,  too,"  Moose  sug- 
gested, as  Doyle's  figure  merged  with  the  gloom. 

She  shook  her  head.  "This  is  a  good  place  to  talk, 
Moose — and  there's  lots  I  want  to  tell  you."  Then  she 
was  silent  for  a  brief  interval,  and  when  she  did  speak 
again  her  earnestness  was  unmistakable. 

"Moose,"  she  began,  "our  trails — yours  and  mine — 
never  crossed  before  we  hit  this  camp,  but  both  of  us 
have  been  stampeding  in  this  country  too  long.  You 
know  me.  Moose — all  Alaska  knows  me.  They  say  I'm 
an  adventuress.  I'm  like  the  rest  of  us  in  here;  I'm 
out  to  make  a  stake.  I  have  made  'em,  too,  as  you  may 
have  heard — made  'em  and  thrown  'em  away,  because  I 
was  going  to  make  bigger  ones.  It  seems  like  we  all 
lose  our  senses  up  here,  don't  it?  Now,  Moose,  I  sup- 
pose you've  heard  that  I  have  broke  several  men.  It's 
a  lie;  they  broke  themselves.  I  have  backed  men,  and 
every  last  one  tried  to  do  me  dirt.  I'd  pay  for  the  ma- 
chinery, but  I  never  got  much  of  a  look-in  when  it  come 
to  the  clean-up,  without  going  to  law.  Maybe  that's 
business.  I  got  enough  of  it.  I  got  my  little  stake  now. 
and  I'm  bound  for  Outside  for  keeps.  I'd  like  to  help — 
like  to  see  you  get  safe  Outside  with  your  stake,  too." 

"I  like  to  hear  you  talk  that  way.  Lil,"  Moose  an- 
swered.   "But  I  don't  think  I  particular  need  any  help." 

She  did  not  seem  put  out  by  his  words.     "Listen  to 


me,  Moose,"  she  continued.  "You  are  in  the  money 
now;  you  ma)'  never  be  again.  Because  you're  up, 
don't  go  down  like  the  rest  of  them  before  you.  I 
know;  I've  seen  it  happen  dozens  of  times.  You  have 
started  just  like  the  rest.  Stop  short,  Moose,  before  it 
is  too  late." 

"I've  only  been  having  a  little  fling,  Lil.  Ten,  four- 
teen years,  and  never  in  the  money  before — I  got  a  little 
fun  coming!" 

"I  would  cry,  Moose,  if  I  was  a  crying  woman,  when 
you  talk  like  that.  In  the  last  week  you  have — you're 
as  helpless  as  a  child !  Swiftwater  was  a  tightwad 
along  side  of  you.  Xow,  Moose,  aint  I  right — honest, 
now  ?'' 

"I  guess  I  have  been  a  little  reckless-like,"  he  ad- 
mitted— but  he  smiled  as  though  the  realization  of  his 
extravagances  pleased  him. 

"We  won't  talk  about  it  any  more,  now,"  she  said. 
"We'll  go — come." 

The  sun  occupied  about  the  same  position  above  the 
horizon  it  had  two  hours  before.  Seven  of  Benton's 
friends  had  deserted  the  Miners'  Rest  and  were  crowded 
in  a  small  cabin  across  the  street.  Shorty  Doyle  stood 
on  a  box  and  his  eye  traveled  around  the  circle. 

"Eleven  long  years,  winter  and  summer,"  he  began, 
"me  and  the  Moose  have  cut  new  trails  and  followed 
old  ones  in  this  here  Land  of  Promise.  What  we  went 
up  against  in  them  years  you,  gentlemen,  can  under- 
stand— you  know.  You  knowr  what  it  is  to  think  you've 
struck  it ;  and  you  know  what  it  is  to  put  down  holes 
all  winter  and  have  spring  find  you  further  away  than 
ever  from  the  pay  streak.  Two  of  you  gentlemen  know 
what  it  is  to  get  in  the  money.  We  won't  talk  'bout 
that — nor  how  you  got  out.  But,  gentlemen,  here  is 
the  Moose  and  me.  We  always  had  plans.  For  years,  on 
the  trail  and  in  the  cabin,  we  talked  them  over.  Al- 
ways we  had  plans.  Moose  he  talked  of  orange  groves, 
or  farms,  lambs  and  long  horns.  'That's  the  life  for 
me,'  says  he.  'Quick  as  I  make  my  stake  you'll  see  me 
stampede  for  Outside.'  And,  gentlemen,  he  meant  it, 
every  word.  And  he  had  other  plans — plans  too  per- 
sonal for  me  to  talk  about.  But  he  has  forgot  them, 
gentlemen,  every  one.  Why?  I'll  tell  you:  because  he 
aint  in  his  right  mind.  He's  gone  plumb  crazy  over  a 
lady  that's  out  to  clean  him.  She's  most  got  him,  boys 
— but  not  complete.  If  something  happens,  he  aint  a 
goner.  I  calculate  to  make  it  happen.  And  I'm 
a-asking  you  gentlemen  to  assist  me." 

"What  is  it  you  want  done,  Shorty?"  one  asked. 
"We're  ready  to  try  and  help  our  friend,  but  you  aint 
a-going  to  find  any  of  us  willing  to  harm  a  lady — or 
place  restraint  on  her  actions." 

"No,  no!  Gentlemen,  don't  get  a  wrong  idea."  Doyle 
pleaded.  "I  was  thinking  that  if  Moose  should  wake 
up  and  find  hisself  out  on  some  quiet  creek,  a  long  ways 
from  here,  why  maybe  he'd  get  his  senses  back  again. 
Do  you  ketch  on?" 

They  did. 

Two  poling  boats  containing  a  month's  provisions  for 
five  men  lay  in  readiness  behind  a  clump  of  willows  on 
the  river  bank  back  of  the  Miners'  Rest.  In  the  cabin 
across  the  street  Shorty  Doyle  again  met  his  fellow- 
conspirators — "the  rescuing  party"  they  called  them- 
selves. One  who  had  been  sent  out  to  reconnoitre  had 
just  returned  with  the  information  that  Moose  Benton 
was  then  in  the  Reindeer  Cafe.  With  a  prearranged 
plan  of  action — and  a  rope — they  set  forth. 

"Xow,  don't  rope  me  until  I  begin  to  help  Moose — 
it'll  look  more  natural,"  Shorty  cautioned  as  he  took 
the  lead,  leaving  the  others  straggling  along  a  few  rods 
behind. 

"The  Moose  never  will  quit  trying  to  get  back  at 
every  last  one  of  us!"  chuckled  one. 

"It  aint  no  joke,"  remonstrated  another,  and  some 
day  the  Moose'll  be  grateful  for  what  we're  going  to 
do  to  him." 

Stealthily  Doyle  tiptoed  up  to  a  window  and  peered 
into  the  restaurant.  Then  he  turned  and  signaled  to  his 
friends. 

"It's  all  off,  gentlemen."  he  said  as  they  drew  near. 
"We're  too  late !" 

"No  you  aint  altogether  too  late,  gentlemen,"  said 
Moose  Benton,  who  had  come  to  the  door. 

"No  indeed,  you  aint  too  late!"  said  the  lady  some- 
times known  as  "The  Duchess."  With  flushed  cheeks 
and  sparkling  eyes  she  clung  affectionately  to  Moose's 
arm  as  she  said :  "You  aint  too  late  for  the  banquet. 
Me  and  Moose  and  the  Judge  was  just  about  to  sit  down 
with  only  the  witnesses."  John  Alfred  Galpin. 

Sax  Francisco,  July,  1913. 


Morenci,  Arizona,  has  no  streets,  only  steep  trails 
over  the  rocks  and  mountains.  The  town  contains  no 
automobiles  or  vehicles  of  any  kind,  and  sturdy  ponies, 
mules,  and  burros  pack  all  the  supplies,  while  funerals 
must  he  attended  by  train.  It  is  said  that  this  is  the 
only  town  in  the  United  States  without  a  street  or  a 
conveyance  of  any  kind. 

— *m»mm  

A  Viennese  composer  has  written  an  operetta  in- 
ten  .    ilms  only.     The  characters  in  it 

will  not  he  Beard.     They  will  be  seen,  while  an  orches- 
tra   plays    ,;       music    intended   to   illustrate  their  story. 

■■* 

_N  g  inning,  and  perforating  machine 
in  t  ing  and  Printing  at  Washing- 
ton turns  finished  postage  stamps  every 
five 
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THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN  BRIGHT. 


George  Macaulay  Trevelyan  Writes  a  Competent  Biography 
of  the  Great  Tribune. 


George  Macaulay  Trevelyan  reminds  us  in  his 
preface  that  the  two  blunt  Saxon  syllables  "John 
Bright'*  were  once  the  rallying'  cry  of  the  masses,  and 
the  trump  of  doom  to  Whig  and  Tory  in  possession. 
The  career  that  made  of  John  Bright  the  tribune  of  a 
nation  is  set  forth  in  as  fine  a  piece  of  biography  as 
this  century  has  seen,  a  biography  rounded,  polished, 
and  perfect,  a  biography  that  sets  forth  the  complete 
man  in  his  public  and  private  capacities  as  statesman, 
orator,  and  philanthropist. 

The  work  is  indeed  so  large  and  so  varied  that  any 
attempt  to  represent  it  by  means  of  extracts  must  be 
futile,  however  well  selected.  Some  of  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  relatively  unimportant  from  the  American 
standpoint,  dealing  as  it  does  with  the  political  struggle 
of  another  country  and  of  a  period  long  past.  But  the 
character  of  John  Bright  himself  does  not  so  readily 
fade.  It  belongs  among  the  ideals  of  the  race.  It  ap- 
peals as  forcefully  to  the  people  of  today  as  to  those 
of  forty  years  ago,  and  it  is  from  the  incidents  that 
throw  some  light  upon  that  character  that  some  few 
examples  of  Mr.  Trevelyan's  work  may  be  chosen. 

John  Bright  was  a  Quaker  and  at  a  time  when  re- 
ligious intolerance  gave  a  peculiar  significance  to  dis- 
sent. Quakers,  or  Friends  as  they  are  more  properly 
called,  were  allowed  by  their  own  rules  to  marry  only 
within  their  own  ranks,  and  so  we  find  that  John  Bright 
met  his  fate  at  the  Friends'  General  Meeting  at  Ack- 
worth,  Yorkshire,  in  1838: 

In  the  summer  of  1838  a  general  meeting  was  held  at  Ack- 
worth  in  Yorkshire,  in  connection  with  the  old  school  where 
John  Bright  had  been  educated  and  his  father  before  him. 
To  Ackworth  meeting  came  the  Brights  out  of  the  west,  and 
out  of  the  north  Elizabeth  Priestman  of  Newcastle,  taking 
care  of  her  grandmother  Margaret  Bragg,  a  noble  old  lady, 
famous  in  the  Quaker  world  for  her  religious  journeys 
through  England,  and  the  power  of  the  Spirit  in  her  when 
she  preached.  Elizabeth  was  left  by  herself  during  the  meet- 
ing, her  grandmother  presumably  being  called  up  among  the 
elders  of  the  congregation  ;  but  seeing  two  pleasant  girls  near 
by.  Elizabeth  asked  if  she  might  sit  with  them.  They  proved 
to  be  Sophia  and  Priscilla  Bright,  and  they  were  so  much 
charmed  by  their  new  friend  that  when  the  meeting  was 
over,  they  ran  up  to  their  brother  John — much  in  the  spirit 
of  two  young  ladies  at  a  ball  in  other  circles,  but  in  similar 
circumstances — crying,  "Come  here,  John,  we've  some  one 
who'll  just  suit  thee."  Many  a  true  word  is  spoken  half  in 
jest.     Before  the   day  was   over  John   felt  the  power  of  love. 

John  Bright  was  evidently  something  of  a  disturbing 
factor  in  the  Friends'  meetings  of  those  days.  We  are 
told  that  he  never  "believed,"  nor  "hoped,"  nor 
"trusted"  in  the  conventionally  moderate  language  of 
those  occasions.  He  was  always  quite  sure,  and  said 
so.  Many  things  were  doing  in  the  world  at  the  time 
of  the  yearly  meeting  of  1843,  and  among  them  was  the 
Corn  Law  agitation: 

One  sentence  in  the  "Yearly  Meeting's  Epistle"  ended  with 
the  words,  "We  trust  friends  may  always  be  found  amongst 
those  who  are  quiet  in  the  land."  John  Bright  sprung  to  his 
feet  to  express  a  hope  that  this  sentence  was  not  intended  to 
condemn  those  who  were  striving  to  effect  the  repeal  of  un- 
just laws  !  The  clerk  rose  to  call  the  speaker  to  order,  but 
before  the  reproof  could  be  uttered  the  young  man  went  on, 
"Now  the  clerk  need  not  fear  that  I  will  introduce  politics 
into  this  assembly,"  and  proceeded  to  make  an  effective  speech, 
in  which  the  word  "corn"  did  not  occur,  but  which  was  in 
effect  a  defense  of  the  action  of  himself  and  friends.  Ap- 
plause is  unknown  in  the  yearly  meeting,  but  a  slight  tapping 
noise  was  heard  as  John  Bright  resumed  his  seat. 

That  the  narrowness  of  the  Quaker  creed  was 
eventually  relaxed  was  due  in  no  small  part  to  the  pro- 
tests of  Bright,  who  was  enraged  because  his  sister  was 
cast  out  for  the  offense  of  marrying  one  who  was  not  a 
Friend.     He  wrote  in  his  diary : 

Today  my  dear  sister  Priscilla  was  disowned  on  the  ground 
of  her  marriage  contrary  to  the  rules  or  practice  of  the  so- 
ciety. I  protested  against  this  course  as  unjust  to  her  and 
injurious  to  the  society.  But  our  monthly  meeting  seems  to 
be  unable  to  perceive  any  distinction  in  cases;  flagrant  im- 
morality and  the  marriage  of  a  member  with  a  religious  per- 
son not  a  member  are  visited  with  the  same  condemnation. 
The  society  may  well  not  extend.  It  is  withering  to  almost 
nothing.  Its  glorious  principles  are  made  unsightly  to  the 
world.  Its  aspect  is  made  repulsive.  It  keeps  out  multitudes 
by  the  imposition  of  tests  and  observances  which  can  never 
be  of  real  importance,  and  it  excludes  many  from  its  fold  who 
have  done  no  moral  wrong  and  whose  assumed  error  may 
have  been  highest  virtue. 

Contemporary  diaries  record  many  of  Bright's  utter- 
ances that  are  curiously  illustrative  of  his  honest  and 
penetrating  mind.  Of  John  Stuart  Mill  he  said:  "The 
worst  of  great  thinkers  is  they  so  often  think  wrong," 
and  elsewhere  we  have  another  illuminating  paragraph 
that  shows  the  constant  dominance  in  his  mind  of  the 
humanitarian   sentiment: 

His  conversation  was  not  without  its  surprises,  though  they 
were  always  characteristic.  When  Sir  Henry  Hawkins  was 
made  a  judge  he  met  Bright  at  dinner  and  told  him  of  his 
promotion,  expecting  to  be  congratulated.  John  Bright  put 
his  hand  on  his  shoulder  and  said  in  a  voice  of  deep  emotion, 
"Be  merciful,   Hawkins,   be  merciful." 

Although  Bright  was  a  Quaker  he  never  belonged  to 
the  "peace  at  any  price"  party.  He  admitted  the  right 
to  take  up  arms  on  good  occasion  and  he  strongly  ap- 
plauded the  cause  of  the  North  in  America: 

During  the  Indian  Mutiny,  September,  1857,  Bright  wrote 
to  Joseph  Sturge :  "Does  our  friend  Southall  think  our  gov- 
ernment should  rest  quiet,  and  allow  every  Englishman  in 
India  to  be  murdered?  I  don't  think  so.  They  must  act  on 
their  principles,  seeing  that  they  admit  no  others.  I  have 
never  advocated  the  extreme  non-resistance  principle  in  pub- 
He  or  in  private.  I  don't  know  whether  I  would  logically 
maintain  it.  I  opposed  the  Crimean  War  as  contrary  to  the 
national    interests    and    the    principles    professed    and    avowed 


by  the  nation,  and  on  no  other  ground.  It  was  because  my 
arguments  could  not  be  met  that  I  was  charged  with  being 
for  'peace  at  any  price,'  and  by  this  our  opposition  to  the  war 
was  much  damaged." 

But  Bright  made  no  excuses  for  the  Crimean  War. 
He  believed  it  to  be  a  crime  against  God  and  man,  and 
he  said  so.  In  his  great  speech  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons he  recalled  the  members  of  the  House  whose 
places  were  vacant.  There  was  Colonel  Boyle,  the 
member  for  Frome.  "The  stormy  Euxine  is  his 
grave;  his  wife  is  a  widow,  his  children  fatherless": 

The  House,  we  are  told  by  one  who  saw  it  all,  gave  their 
antagonist  "the  most  deferential  attention,  deepening  every 
instant,  until  it  reached  a  climax  probably  unparalleled  in  the 
recollection  of  any  individual  present."  Before  he  had  gone 
half-way  through  his  speech,  while  he  was  still  talking  of  the 
Vienna  note  and  the  occupation  of  the  principalities,  half  the 
ministers  had  turned  round  in  their  seats,  to  gaze  in  motion- 
less fascination  at  their  terrible  assailant.  Lord  John  sat  with 
his  face  in  his  hands,  giving  an  occasional  nervous  laugh,  not 
of  merriment,  until  the  words  on  Colonel  Boyle  and  the 
"stormy  Euxine"  hushed  every  lighter  sound.  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  in  deep  and  apparent  distress.  What,  if  anything.  Lord 
Palmerston  felt  was  concealed  as  usual  beneath  his  tilted  hat. 
When  John  Bright  sat  down  there  was  some  "loud  cheering" 
on  the  Opposition  side  of  the  House.  Then  followed  silence, 
broken  by  cries  for  "Gladstone"  to  answer  him.  Never  was 
there  a  speech  that  more  called  for  reply.  But  no  minister 
rose,  and  the  House  trooped  out  to  a  division. 

There  is  no  assembly  in  the  world  more  quick  to  de- 
ride a  false  sentiment  than  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
there  was  no  derision  for  the  author's  solemn  words, 
"The  Angel  of  Death  has  been  abroad  throughout  the 
land;  you  may  almost  hear  the  beating  of  his  wings": 

He  afterwards  said  to  his  sister,  Mrs.  McLaren,  that  the 
figure  of  the  Angel  of  Death  "came  to  me  very  simply  and 
naturally.  I  was  lying  awake  in  bed  in  the  morning,  thinking 
of  my  speech  and  of  all  the  calamities  which  the  war  had 
brought  about,  when  suddenly  the  idea,  without  being  sought 
for  by  me,  flashed  upon  my  mind.  I  did  not  think  anything 
•r.ore  about  it  except  that  it  was  true,  and  I  was  surprised 
at  the  effect  which  it  produced  on  the  House  of  Commons." 
After  the  speech — so  Bright  told  Spence  Watson — "I  went 
into  Bellamy's  to  have  a  chop,  and  Dizzy  came  and  sat  down 
beside  me,  and  he  said,  'Bright,  I  would  give  all  that  I  ever 
had  to  have  made  that  speech*  you  made  just  now.'  And  I  said 
to  him,  'Well,  you  might  have  made  it  if  you  had  been 
honest.'  " 

B right's  resentment  against  the  Russian  war  and 
against  Lord  Palmerston  was  never  moderated.  He 
said  that  50,000  Englishmen  had  been  sacrificed  in  order 
to  make  Palmerston  prime  minister : 

Twenty  years  later  Bright  was  passing  through  London 
with  Philip,  his  youngest  boy.  They  drove  by  the  Guards' 
Monument  in  Pall  Mall,  one  of  the  few  public  memorials  in 
London  that  shows  any  appositeness  of  feeling  for  the  men  or 
events  commemorated :  three  bearded  privates  in  their  bear- 
skins and  greatcoats  stand  with  heads  bowed,  in  sorrow  for 
their  comrades  fallen  at  Inkermann,  while  a  Victory  in  mourn- 
ing crowns  them  from  above.  No  general  or  statesman  is 
honored  in  the  word  Crimea  at  the  base.  As  father  and  son 
drove  by  that  day  the  Rochdale  lad,  looking  out  eagerly  at  the 
great  city,  asked  the  meaning  of  that  word.  Bright  was  silent 
for  a  moment,  and  then  he  said  "A  crime."  He  offered  no 
further  explanation,  and  the  boy,  a  little  frightened  by  some- 
thing in  his  father's  voice,  asked  no  more,  but  always  remem- 
bered what  he  did  not  then  understand. 

The  author  makes  much  of  his  conviction  that  aristo- 
cratic English  sympathy  was  given  to  the  South,  not 
on  the  merits  of  the  quarrel,  but  because  a  Northern 
triumph  must  largely  help  the  cause  of  democracy  in 
England : 

The  American  historian  Motley,  a  favorite  of  London  So- 
ciety in  spite  of  the  land  he  hailed  from  and  the  opinions  he 
professed,  for  once  found  residence  in  England  unbearable, 
owing  to  the  irrepressible  rejoicing  of  his  high-born  friends 
over  the  misfortunes  of  his  country.  He  traced  their  feeling 
to  its  source.  After  Bull  Run  he  wrote :  "The  real  secret 
of  the  exultation  which  manifests  itself  in  the  Times  and 
other  organs  over  our  troubles  and  disasters  is  their  hatred, 
not  to  America  so  much  as  to  democracy  in  England."  A  no 
less  competent  observer,  Charles  Francis  Adams,  the  great 
American  minister  over  here,  who  shares  with  Bright  the 
chief  merit  in  keeping  the  peace  between  the  two  countries, 
was  deeply  impressed  by  the  connection  between  English  and 
American  politics.  During  the  last  part  of  the  war  he  used 
to  say  that  if  the  North  won  John  Bright  would  be  the  most 
powerful  man  in  England.  And  the  event  proved  Adams  to 
be  right. 

Bright's  influence  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  be- 
half of  the  North  was  inconsiderable,  but  in  the  coun- 
try at  large  he  raised  up  a  public  opinion  that  reacted 
upon  Parliament  and  the  government: 

After  Lincoln  had  proclaimed  the  Southern  slaves  free,  the 
Nonconformists  became  strong  partisans  of  the  North. 
Spurgeon,  then  at  the  height  of  his  great  influence,  made  the 
thousands  congregated  in  his  Tabernacle  pray  together:  "God 
bless  and  strengthen  the  North  ;  give  victory  to  their  arms. 
Bondage  and  the  lash  can  claim  no  sympathy  from  us." 
Exeter  Hall,  which  has  "brayed"  as  often  on  the  right  side  as 
on  the  wrong,  witnessed  on  behalf  of  the  North  "a  more 
earnest  demonstration  of  public  opinion  that  had  been  known 
in  London  since  the  days  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League." 
"I  know  nothing  in  my  political  experience  as  striking," 
wrote  Cobden,  who  had  seen  some  striking  popular  movements 
in  his  day.  The  working  man  throughout  the  country,  in- 
structed by  Bright,  saw  in  the  Southern  Confederacy  the  men 
who  would  degrade  labor  to  a  chattel  of  the  capitalist,  and  in 
the  great  Northern  Republic  the  central  force  of  democracy 
whose  fall  would  involve  the  baffling  of  their  own  hopes  of 
enfranchisement.  In  short,  the  same  hopes  and  fears  with  re- 
gard to  the  near  future  in  England  attached  our  wealthy  class 
to  Jefferson  Davis,  and  our  artisan  class  to  Abraham  Lincoln, 
while  the  middle  class  was  divided. 

The  news  of  the  surrender  of  Lee  found  Bright 
mourning  for  the  death  of  Cobden,  with  whom  he  would 
have  rejoiced  at  the  glad  tidings  from  America.  He 
wrote  in  his  private  journal: 

News  received  of  the  surrender  of  Lee  and  his  army  to 
General  Grant.  This  may  be  taken  to  be  the  end  of  this 
great  and  wicked  rebellion.  Slavery  has  measured  itself  with 
freedom,  and  slavery  has  perished  in  the  struggle.  How 
often  have  I  longed  and  prayed  for  this  result,  and  how  much 
have  I  suffered  from  anxiety  whilst  it  has  been  slowly  work- 
ing out,  I  only  know  !  This  great  Tiumph  of  the  republic  is 
the   event  of  our  age.     The   friends  of   freedom    everywhere 


should  thank  God  and  take  courage — they  may  believe  that 
the  world  is  not  forsaken  by  Him  who  made  it  and  who 
rules  it. 

John  Bright's  speeches  are  still  good  to  read.  He 
wrote  nothing  except  the  peroration,  but  he  thought 
long  and  anxiously  of  the  ideas  that  he  wished  to  drive 
home : 

His  chief  artistic  inspiration  lay  in  his  sense  for  the  value 
of  words,  and  for  the  rhythm  of  words  and  sentences.  In 
spite  of  what  is  sometimes  said,  he  had  not,  any  more  than 
Milton,  a  special  fondness  for  short  words  with  Anglo-Saxon 
roots,  but  loved  and  understood  all  good,  honest  English  words, 
whether  their  ancestors  had  come  over  from  Germany  or 
France,  Rome  or  Norway,  and  whether  they  themselves  were 
short  or  long,  high  or  low,  provided  they  did  not  come  stale 
from  Fleet  Street,  like  the  language  of  most  politicians.  His 
invariable  quality  is  the  choice  of  the  right  word  or  run  of 
words.  The  volumes  of  his  speeches  are  one  long  illustration 
of  this  :  "a  small  but  exultant  voice  within  me  tells  me  that 
I  shall  not  appeal  in  vain."  "This  incapable  and  guilty  ad- 
ministration." "1  should  like  to  ask  him  whether  this  Irish 
question  is  above  the  stature  of  himself  and  his  colleagues." 
After  his  "Angel  of  Death"  speech  Cobden  said  to  him ; 
"You  went  ver\  near  that  time.  If  you  had  said  'flapping' 
instead  of  'beating  of  his  wings'  the  House  would  have 
laughed."  But  Bright  could  no  more  have  said  "flapping"  than 
Mr.  Gladstone  could  have  made  a  false  quantity. 

His  greatest  passages  are  those  in  which  his  sense  of  poetry 
and  of  grandeur  come  closest  to  his  vision  of  homely,  com- 
mon life,  which  was  to  him,  as  it  was  to  Wordsworth,  the 
source  of  high  thoughts  and  great  imaginings.  Thus,  in  his 
other  Crimean  speech,  he  leads  up  to  the  death  of  Colonel 
Boyle  by  telling  how  he  lately  met  the  colonel  at  "Mr.  Wester- 
ton's,  the  bookseller,  near  Hyde  Park  corner,"  a  place  well 
known  to  the  members  whom  he  was  addressing,  and  how  their 
late  colleague  had  there  told  him  his  fears  as  a  husband  and 
father  at  going  to  the  war.  Then  comes  the  thunderous  cli- 
max— "the  stormy  Euxine  is  his  grave;  his  wife  is  a  widow, 
his  children  fatherless" — which  quite  overpowered  his  hearers. 
If  Bright  had  been  in  the  habit  of  using  adjectives  freely, 
"stormy"  would  have  carried  less  weight,  but  it  was  one  of 
his  first  principles  to  eschew  adjectives  unless  they  meant 
much.  The  Miltonic  "Euxine"  for  "Black  Sea"  also  marks  a 
solemn  occasion,  and  the  words  together  have  "a  sound  like 
the  sound  of  the  sea." 

Bright's  first  visit  to  Queen  Victoria  was  an  ordeal, 
but  it  passed  off  well.  The  incident  was  described  in 
a  letter  from  Lord  Granville  to  Mr.  Gladstone  in  which 
the  writer  says : 

The  beginning  of  dinner  was  awful — the  queen  with  a  sick- 
headache  and  shy — Princess  Louise  whispering  unintelligibly 
in  my  ear,  and  Lady  CHffden  shouting  ineffectually  into  the 
still  more  impenetrable  receptacle  of  sound  belonging  to  Charles 
Grey.  Bright  like  a  war-horse  champing  his  bit,  and  dying 
to  be  at  them.  At  last  an  allusion  to  children  enabled  me  to 
tell  Bright  to  repeat  to  her  majesty  his  brother's  observation, 
"Where,  considering  what  charming  things  children  were,  all 
the  queer  old  men  came  from."  This  amused  the  queen,  and 
all  went  on  merrily. 

Next  day  Bright  had  a  private  interview  with  the 
queen  and  this  also  passed  off  satisfactorily.  He  wrote 
in  his  journal: 

Soon  after  one  o'clock  a  servant  came  for  me,  and  I  fol- 
lowed to  an  elegant  room,  where  I  waited  for  the  queen.  She 
came  in  immediately  by  another  door,  bowing  to  me,  as  1  to 
her.  I  drew  a  chair  from  the  table  and  she  sat  down,  I  stand- 
ing by  the  fire.  She  said  she  wished  to  say  how  much  she 
had  been  touched  by  the  kind  manner  in  which  I  had  spoken 
of  her  on  more  than  one  occasion — that  I  had  said  "kind 
words  which  she  could  not  forget."  I  thanked  her  for  this, 
and  said  what  had  happened  on  the  occasion  referred  to  was 
an  unhappy  accident,  that  I  had  only  said  what  I  had  always 
felt  and  said  in  private,  and  that  the  people  were  just  and  sym- 
pathized with  what  I  had  said.  She  replied  that  "some  people 
pretended  they  did  not  care  for  sympathy  and  could  do  with- 
out it."  She  thought  there  was  great  good  in  sympathy,  and 
"that  it  was  often  a  great  alleviation  in  sorrow,  and  sorrow 
comes  to  persons  of  all  classes."  Something  was  said  about 
my  dear  friend  Mr.  Cobden  ;  she  regretted  she  had  not  known 
him,  but  the  prince  had  a  high  regard  for  him ;  she  asked 
after  his  family. 

Room  may  be  found  for  one  final  extract  illustrating 
Bright's  opinion  of  General  Gordon,  a  man  whose  char- 
acter was,  and  is,  much  overestimated: 

Gordon  cared  little  for  his  own  life  and  apparently  less  for 
the  lives  of  others,  or  he  would  not  have  devoted  himself  to 
the  savagery  of  -war  in  China  and  the  Soudan.  No  Chinese 
and  no  Soudanese  had  injured  him,  and  yet  he  accepted  the 
business  of  war  and  slaughter  in  countries  many  thousands  ot 
miles  from  his  own  country,  and  I  suppose  thus  imagined  he 
was  serving  God  and  his  country.  This  seems  to  me  a  sort 
of  madness,  which  I  can  not  understand.  Would  the  merciful 
Savior  have  deemed  this  a  service  rendered  to  Him?  The 
war  spirit  which  reigned  supreme  in  Gordon  seems  to  me 
wholly  at  variance  with  the  spirit  inculcated  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  Mr.  Trevelyan's  name  on 
a  title  page  is  a  guaranty  of  competence  and  literary 
grace.  In  this  case  he  seems  to  have  accomplished  a 
difficult  task  in  such  a  way  as  to  earn  unstinted  ap- 
plause for  thorough  and  elegant  workmanship. 

The  Life  of  John  Bright.  By  George  Macaulay 
Trevelyan.  Illustrated.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company;  $4.50  net. 
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Grazing  sheep  on  a  range  entirely  destitute  of  water 
is  a  recent  innovation  due  to  the  increasing  demand  for 
forage  and  the  efforts  of  the  forest  officers  to  find  a 
place  on  the  forest  ranges  for  all  tbc  stock  chat  can 
safely  be  admitted.  The  area  on  the  Nebo  National 
Forest,  in  Utah,  which  has  now  proved  usable  by  sheep, 
is  high  and  rocky,  a  portion  of  it  being  above  timber 
line,  and  it  has  neither  springs  nor  streams  of  sufficient 
size  or  accessibility  to  be  used  for  stock  watering  pur- 
poses*. The  grazing  season  lasts  from  June  15  to  Oc- 
tober 31,  and  during  this  period  of  four  and  a  half 
months  the  animals  do  not  get  a  drink. 


Tbc   hard    climate  and   the    perilous   task   undertaken 
by  the  monks  of  the  famous  St.  Bernard  hospice  usually 
ruin  the  health  of  these  originally  robust  men   in   the 
brief  spell  of  fifteen  years,  when  they  returi 
tigny  to  conclude  their  days.     Even  the  -1 
tervals  sent  to  Martigny  for  a  rest. 
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THE   LATEST  BOOKS. 


Laflagan. 

The  average  detective  story  fails  either 
through  the  supernatural  cleverness  of  its 
characters  or  because  it  bears  too  evident 
traces  of  having  been  constructed  backwards. 
The  stories  that  are  usually  called  the  best  are 
those  that  are  farthest  removed  from  proba- 
bility and  therefore  from  the  facts  of  crimi- 
nal life. 

Mr.  Hurlbut  has  committed  none  of  these 
mistakes,  and  this  is  presumably  due  to  his 
experiences  as  a  San  Francisco  police  re- 
porter. We  may  reasonably  suppose  that  in 
these  ten  capital  yarns  he  has  somewhat  em- 
bellished or  decorated  the  actual  events  as 
they  happened.  Otherwise  we  should  have  a 
mere  series  of  police  reports  without  any  of 
the  artistic  effects  that  are  presented  to  us 
so  skillfully.  But  none  the  less  these  stories 
are  true  in  the  sense  that  they  depict  the  life 
of  the  underworld  and  do  it  with  accuracy, 
that  they  are  true  to  human  nature,  and  that 
they  come  well  within  the  range  of  experi- 
ence. Lanagan,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  is  a 
newspaper  man  and  therefore  an  amateur  de- 
tective, since  all  newspaper  men  must  natur- 
ally develop  the  inquisitive  instinct  that  asks 
who,  why,  and  when.  And  Lanagan  is  a  re- 
markably good  detective,  as  well  as  an  ex- 
traordinarily good  fellow  with  a  vivid  human 
personality  that  impresses  the  imagination. 
To  tell  a  detective  story  is  one  thing,  to  tell 
it  in  such  a  way  as  to  arouse  sympathy  as 
well  as  interest  is  quite  another.  But  Mr. 
Hurlbut  has  done  it,  and  in  the  doing  he  has 
produced  a  book  peculiarly  readable  among 
San  Franciscans  and  notable  among  detective 
stories  in  general.  It  ought  to  meet  with  a 
welcome. 

Lanagan:  Amateur  Detective.  By  Edward  H. 
Hurlbut.  New  York:  bturgis  &  Walton  Company; 
§1.35   net. 

Victorian  Literature. 
This  volume  by  Mr.  Chesterton,  which  ap- 
pears in  the  Home  University  Library,  is 
wisely  prefaced  by  a  statement  that  it  is  not 
an  authoritative  history,  but  a  presentation 
of  Mr.  Chesterton's  opinions,  which  are  so 
much  more  amusing  than  history.  Thus  we 
are  told  that  in  French  revolutionary  days 
it  was  the  French  who  did  wild  and  ele- 
mental things  and  the  English  who  wrote 
them.  Verbally  considered  Carlyle's  "French 
Revolution"  was  more  revolutionary  than  the 
revolution  itself.  Macaulay,  we  are  told,  typi- 
fied the  Victorian  Age,  the  cheapness  and  nar- 
rowness of  its  conscious  formulae,  the  richness 
and  humanity  of  its  unconscious  tradition, 
Macaulay  rational  was  generally  wrong.  Ma- 
caulay romantic  was  almost  invariably  right. 
Dickens  was  a  revolution,  and  the  Brontes 
brought  into  fiction  what  Carlyle  brought  into 
history — a  blast  of  mysticism.  These  seem 
obviously  to  be  truths,  but  we  should  have  to 
think  a  little  over  the  assertion  that  the  novel 
must  not  be  too  easily  called  an  increase  in 
the  interest  in  humanity,  but  rather  an  in- 
crease in  the  things  in  which  men  differ.  But 
who  can  better  Mr.  Chesterton's  summary  of 
Dickens  that  "he  did  truly  pray  for  all  who 
are  desolate  and  oppressed."  Charles  Reade 
is  "the  first  of  the  angry  realists,"  and  Kings- 
ley's  best  books  "may  be  called  boys'  books." 
Of  Lytton,  Mr.  Chesterton  has  a  suspicion 
"that  there  was  something  in  him  after  all" 
and  Tennyson  is  "the  Englishman  taking  him- 
self seriously — an  awful  sight."  Tennyson's 
power  of  expression  was  greater  than  the 
tiling  he  had  to  express.  He  was  sometimes 
foolish,  as  when  he  wrote  of  Napoleon, 

He  thought   to    quell    the    stubborn   hearts  of  oak, 
Madman. 

But  compare  this  with  Mrs.  Browning's  epi- 
gram on  the  fall  of  Napoleon : 

And    kings   crept    out    again    to    feel    the    sun. 

Mr.  Chesterton's  little  book  will  not  be 
skipped.  A  moment's  ina  ''-ertence  on  the 
page  may  result  in  serious   *  for  here,  at 

least,   he   seems   to  be   saying   t        things  that 
he  really  believes. 

The  e   m   Liteiature      By  G.  K. 

Chesterton.      New    Yot '-■    B<  l<  U  Co.;    50 

ccnt£  net. 


The  Happy  Family. 
If   Frank    Swinnerton   should   fail   of   a   de- 
served audience  in  America  it  will  not  be  for 
lack   of   narrative   power   or   of   literary    skill, 
but  rather  because  he  deals  with  English  so- 
cial  strata   with    which    most   of   his    readers 
here    are   unfamiliar.     He   shows   us   an   ex- 
tended   picture    of   lower    middle-class    life    in 
London,  an  unbeautiful  and  even  a  sordid  life 
exteriorly,  but  none  the  less  shot  with  gold 
thre;  ds  thai   it  is  the  duty  of  the  novelist  to 
indicate.       The      Amersons      are      a      typical 
suburban   family.     The  father  is  the  manager 
of    a    printing    house,    the    mother    is    a    vain. 
fretful,   self-conscious  creature,   the  boys  are 
clerks    whose    one    serious    aim    in    life    is    to 
avoid   bt'ng    "fired,"    and    the    girls    are    silly, 
quarrelsome,    and    inconsequential    and    with 
eyes    fixed    undeviatingly    upon    the    marriage 
market       Mary    is    the    one    swan    among    all 
these  i  ^ese,  and  for  Mary  we  are  unfeigned ly 
to  Mr.  Swinnerton.     The  story  is  cer- 
je  to   life,  and  its  veracity  makes  it 
leprcssing.      We   are    likely   to   reach 
last  page  with  a  vague,  unquiet   wonder 


why  all  these  people  were  born,  what  conceiv- 
able purpose  they  can  serve  in  the  general 
scheme  of  things. 

The    Happy    Family.       By    Frank    Swinnerton. 
New  York;  George  H.  Doran  Company;  $1.25  net. 


Italy's  War  for  a  Desert. 

When  stories  of  Italian  atrocities  began  to 
filter  into  the  world  they  were  at  first  dis- 
credited and  at  last  reluctantly  accepted  by 
those  who  liked  to  look  upon  the  war  against 
Turkey  as  a  sort  of  religious  ceremonial  or 
as  a  pious  duty.  Then  came  a  revival  of  the 
denials  from  sources  obviously  interested  and 
inspired,  and  under  their  influence  what  may 
be  called  the  Crusader  sentiment  once  more 
made  itself  felt.  Therefore  it  is  well  that  we 
should  have  such  an  account  as  that  now 
given  to  us  by  Francis  McCullagh,  whose  ac- 
count must  be  regarded  either  as  a  damning 
and  conclusive  indictment  of  some  parts  of 
the  Itak'an  army  or  as  a  piece  of  conscious 
and  wanton  perjury.  And  the  latter  theory 
:s  unthinkable. 

Mr.  McCullagh's  is  no  hearsay  story-.  Nor 
is  it  a  special  plea.  His  book  is  just  such 
an  account  of  the  war  as  would  be  furnished 
by  any  competent  correspondent.  He  does 
not  seek  sensations  nor  accentuate  them. 
From  the  military  point  of  view  his  story  is 
exactly  what  it  should  be,  and  so  far  as  the 
rest  is  concerned  he  tells  us  what  he  saw, 
and  he  shows  us  by  means  of  illustrations 
what  his  camera  saw.  To  attempt  to  explain 
these  horrors  upon  any  airy  theory  of  the  gen- 
eral hellishness  of  war  is  futile.  These  things 
do  not  belong  to  a  war  that  is  fought  by  men. 
They  were  the  work  of  fiends.  They  are  in- 
compatible with  any  tolerable  theory-  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  so  when  we  are  asked  to 
regard  the  struggle  in  Tripoli  as  of  the  nature 
of  a  holy  war  we  may  properly  resent  so  vile 
an  imputation  upon  Christianity.  Mr.  McCul- 
lagh's book  may  be  heartily  commended  to 
those  whose  sympathies  have  been  misled 
against  a  Mohammedan  people  who  are  doing 
no  more  than  fight  for  their  country. 

Italy's  Was  fos  a  Desert.  By  Francis  Mc- 
Cullagh.     Chicago:   F.    G.    Browne  &    Co. 


The  Infancy  of  Animals. 

The  human  and  the  animal  kingdoms  seem 
to  be  at  the  point  of  nearest  approach  during 
infancy  and  before  contact  with  the  great 
wicked  world  has  spoiled  their  innocence. 
This  is  made  delightfully  clear  by  Mr.  W.  P. 
Py craft,  whose  wide  zoological  experience  en- 
titles him  to  speak  with  authority.  We  have 
had  many  books  about  the  young  of  animals, 
but  for  the  most  part  they  are  written  from 
the  purely  physical  point  of  view.  We  are 
told  all  about  their  bodies,  but  comparatively 
little  about  the  finer  animal  forces  that  cor- 
respond with  mind  and  that  possibly  are  mind. 
This  omission  the  author  makes  good,  and 
while  no  such  work  could  cover  the  whole 
animal  world  he  shows  us  enough  of  it,  and 
in  its  most  youthful  stages,  to  make  us  wish 
for  more  and  also  to  look  upon  our  humble 
animal  friends  with  a  new  interest  and  sym- 
pathy. Not  the  least  admirable  feature  of  the 
book  is  the  illustrations,  that  are  not  only 
numerous  and  well  chosen  but  veritable  tri- 
umphs of  the  photographic  art  that  is  never 
so  severely  put  to  test  as  in  work  among  ani- 
mals. Mr.  Pycraft's  book  is  a  delight  from 
first  page  to  last. 

The  Infancy  of  Animals.  Bv  W.  P.  Pycraft, 
New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.;  SI. 75  net 


Out  of  the  Depths. 
This  is  a  story  of  early  life  in  Texas  at  the 
time  when  irrigation  projects  first  aroused  the 
apprehensions  of  the  cattle  men.  The  hero, 
if  he  can  be  said  to  be  a  hero,  is  Lafayette 
Ashton,  the  son  of  a  millionaire  who  finds 
himself  suddenly  disinherited  under  suspicion 
of  a  dirty  piece  of  work  in  connection  with 
the  engineering  plans  of  a  projected  bridge. 
Ashton  is  a  dude  cigarette  fiend  and  seem- 
ingly incapable  of  honest  work,  but  under  the 
spur  of  necessity  he  takes  a  job  on  a  ranch 
and  makes  good  in  more  than  one  way.  It 
is  an  old  but  wholesome  idea  and  worked  out 
with  much  vivacity  and  attention  to  historical 
accuracy.  Those  who  like  stories  of  the  fron- 
tier told  with  moderation  and  restraint  will 
find  much  to  admire  in  Mr.  Bennet's  latest 
addition  to  a  successful  list. 

Out  of  the  Depths,     By  Robert  Ames  Bennet. 
Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.;  $1.35  net. 


Lost  in  the  Arctic. 

Although  the  average  reader  has  hardly 
even  heard  of  the  Mikkelsen  Arctic  expedition 
its  substantial  record  forms  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  stories  of  adventure  and 
heroism  ever  given  lo  the  world.  Captain 
Mikkelsen  and  Engineer  Iverson  set  out  for 
the  north  of  Greenland  to  discover  the  docu- 
ments of  the  lost  Erichsen  expedition  of  1907. 
The  journey  began  in  1909  and  it  finished 
twenty-eight  months  later,  after  hardships  that 
have  probably  never  been  surpassed.  They 
made  a  permanent  camp  on  Shannon  Island 
and  they  began  their  second  sledge  journey 
from  there  early  in  1910,  traveling  1500  miles. 
They  lost  most  of  their  dogs  and  their  pro- 
visions bet"  ire  beginning  the  return  journey, 
and  they  had  to  rely  on  the  food  caches  left 
by  the  Erichsen  party  three  years  before- 
Most  of  the  food  was  spoiled,  and  to  crown 


their  misfortunes  Mikkelsen  was  taken  ill  and 
his  companion  had  to  drag  him  with  the  help 
of  the  few  remaining  dogs  through  the  heavy 
snow  as  well  as  search  for  the  caches  upon 
which  their  lives  depended.  Shannon  Island 
was  eventually  reached  and  there  the  two  men 
waited  for  nearly  two  years  before  relief 
came,  and  perhaps  this  is  the  most  terrible 
part  of  the  whole  story.  Mikkelsen  and  his 
companion  knew  that  they  must  talk  or  go 
mad,  but  after  every  conceivable  subject  had 
been  exhausted  they  almost  dreaded  to  hear 
a  repetition  of  what  had  already  been  said  a 
hundred  times.  When  relief  eventually  came 
the  new  arrivals  actually  fled  in  terror  from 
the  inhuman  appearance  and  strange  demeanor 
of  the  two  victims  of  Arctic  rigors.  The  very 
considerable  scientific  results  of  the  trip  must 
be  left  for  competent  appraisal,  but  in  the 
meantime  we  have  a  story  of  stirring  heroism 
and  adventure  that  has  never  been  surpassed 
and  very  seldom  equaled. 

Lost  ih  the  Abctic     By  Captain  Ejnar  Mikkel- 
sen.    New  York:    George  H.   Doran   Company;    $5 


Wallingford  in  His  Prime. 
We  hardly  expected  to  see  Wallingford 
again  unless  it  might  be  by  chance  encounter 
in  a  jaiL  He  has  made  two  pubb'c  appear- 
ances, but  here  he  is  once  more  as  fresh  as 
ever,  and  as  resourceful  as  ever  in  extracting 
hard  cash  from  the  guileless.  But  why  Wal- 
lingford should  make  an  incursion  into  the 
realms  of  virtue  and  enlist  in  the  cause  of 
civic  purity  is  a  little  mysterious.  Possibly 
he  needed  the  sense  of  contrast,  but  we  may 
congratulate  him  upon  even  so  brief  a  devia- 
tion into  righteousness.  Mr.  Chester  evi- 
dently knows  his  ground  and  his  characters 
and  he  is  always  past  master  in  the  patter 
of  the  four-flusher. 

Wallingford  in  His  Pkime.  By  George  Ran- 
dolph Chester.  Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill 
Company;  ?1  net 

Briefer  Reviews. 

"The  Tragedy  of  Julius  Caesar,"  edited  by 
Robert  M.  Lovett,  A.  B.,  has  been  added  to 
the  Tudor  Shakespeare  now  in  course  of  issue 
by  the  Macmillan  Company  under  the  general 
editorship  of  William  Allan  Neilson  and  Ash- 
ley Horace  Thorndike.  Price,  35  cents  net 
per  volume. 

The  American  Book  Company  has  published 
''Public  Speaking  for  High  Schools,"  by 
Dwight  Everett  Watkins,  A.  M.  (75  cents  net). 
The  instruction  is  of  a  useful  and  practical 
kind,  but  it  would  be  well  to  lay  greater  stress 
on  the  art  of  impromptu  speaking.  A  speech 
that  has  been  written  and  committed  to  mem- 
ory is  hardly  a  speech  at  all.  It  is  a  recita- 
tion. 

The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company  has  published 
a  little  volume  entitled  "Everyday  Phrases 
Explained,"  being  a  collection  of  curious 
words  and  phrases  in  popular  use  with  their 
meanings  and  origin.  A  good  many  of  the 
explanations  seem  hardly  to  be  needed  by  or- 
dinary education,  but  then  what  is  more  ex- 
traordinary than  an  ordinary  education  ?  The 
price  is  50  cents  net. 

Among  late  additions  to  the  Short  Course 
series,  under  the  editorship  of  Rev.  John 
Adams,  B.  D.,  is  "The  Man  Among  the 
Myrtles,"  or  "A  Study  in  Zechariah's  Visions,** 
by  the  editor  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons ;  60 
cents  net).  The  work  is  of  the  conventional 
theological  type  and  somewhat  marred  b3'  the 
forced  and  fanciful  interpretations  so  much 
in  vogue  in  the  last  generation. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  Loeb  Classical  Li- 
brary is  "Quintus  Smyrnaeus :  The  Fall  of 
Troy,"  with  an  English  translation  by  Arthur 
S.  Way,  D,  Litt.  Quintus  Smyrnaeus  took  up 
the  story  of  Troy  where  Homer  left  it,  that 
is  to  say  at  the  death  of  Hector,  and  he  car- 
ries it  onward  to  the  taking  of  Troy,  his  poem 
being  about  half  as  long  as  the  Iliad.  The 
Loeb  Classical  Library  is  now  of  respectable 
dimensions,  a  delight  to  the  student  and  an  or- 
nament to  his  shelves. 

In  the  preface  to  "Strange  Stories  from 
the  Lodge  of  Leisures"  the  translator  from  the 
Chinese,  Mr.  George  Soulie,  explains  that  the 
"Lea  chai  Chi  yi"  was  w  -/i  in  the  second 
half  of  the  eighteenth  c<-  '  •-  P'ou  Song- 

lin  of  Tsy-cheou.     It  cousis.  over   three 

hundred  stories  of  a  mystical  o-  occilt  nature, 
and  of  these  Mr.  Soulie  has  selected  twenty- 
five  of  the  most  characteristic.  They  are  well 
worth  publication  as  throwing  a  light  upon 
Chinese  religious  thought  and  upon  China's 
heirloom  of  tradition  and  custom.  It  is  pub- 
lished by  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
Price,  $1. 

In  the  preface  to  "Malaria ;  Cause  and  Con- 
trol" Dr.  William  B.  Hernis,  M.  A.,  of  the 
University  of  California  tells  us  that  the  ma- 
terial presented  in  his  volume  is  based  on 
nearly  four  years'  practical  study  in  nearly 
every  part  of  the  state.  Certainly  his  book 
bears  every  mark  of  competent  observation 
by  a  trained  mind.  The  disease  itself  and  its 
remedies  receive  ample  treatment,  while  pre- 
ventive measures,  both  those  that  exist  and 
those  that  ought  to  exist,  are  fully  presented. 
The  illustrations  are  in  full  accord  with  the 
practical  nature  of  the  work,  which  is  pub- 
lished by  the  Macmillan  Company.  Price, 
$1.50  net. 


THE  NEW  POET  LAUREATE. 

Robert  Bridges,  M.  A.,  M.  B.,  D.  Litt,  Ox- 
ford;  LL.  D.,  St.  Andrews,  F.  R.  C.  P.,  has 
been  chosen  poet  laureate  by  Premier  As- 
quith.  Mr.  Bridges  was  born  in  1S44  and 
consequently  is  in  his  seventieth  year.  He 
was  educated  at  Eton,  and  Corpus  Christ! 
College,  Oxford.  After  leaving  the  uni- 
versity he  traveled,  then  studied  medicine, 
and  became  casualty  physician  at  St.  Barthol- 
omew's, London,  and  assistant  physician  at 
the  Children's  Hospital.  He  retired  in  18S2. 
and  lives  at  Oxford.  Various  plays  and 
poems  have  come  from  his  pen.  with  critical 
essays.  In  Burton  Egbert  Stevenson's  "Home 
Book  of  Verse"  the  poet  is  represented  by  the 
following  selections  from  his  works: 

"my  delight  and  thy  delight." 
My  delight  and   thy  delight 
Walking,    like    two    angels    white, 
In  the  gardens  of  the  night: 

My  desire  and  thy  desire 
Twining  to  a  tongue  of  fire, 
Leaping  live,  and  laughing  higher; 

Through  the  everlasting  strife 
In   the  mystery   of  life. 

Love,  from  whom  the  world  begun, 
Hath  the  secret  of  the  sun. 

Love  can  tell,   and  love  alone, 
Whence  the  million  stars  were  strown, 
Why  each  atom  knows  its  own, 
How,  in  spite  of  woe  and  death, 
Gay  is  life,  and  sweet  is  breath: 

This  he  taught  us,  this  we  knew, 
Happy  in  his  science  true, 
Hand  in  hand  as  we  stood 
Xeath  the  shadows  of  the  wood, 
Heart  to  heart  as  we  lay 
In  the  dawning  of  the  day. 


''WHEN     DEATH     TO     EITHER     SHALL     COME. 
When    Death   to   either  shall   come, — 

I  pray  it  be  first  to  me, — 
Ee   happy  as   ever  at  home, 

If  so,  as  I  wish,  it  be. 

Possess  thy  heart,  my  own; 

And  sing  to  thy  child  on  thy  knee, 
Or   read   to   thyself  alone 

The  songs  that  I  made  for  thee. 


"SO    SWEET    LOVE    SEEMED. 
So  s-.veet  love  seemed  that  April  morn, 
When  first  we  kissed  beside  the  thorn. 
So  strangely  sweet,  it  was  not  strange 
We  thought  that  love  could  never  change. 

But  I  can  tell — let  truth  be  told — 
That  love  will  change  in  growing  old; 
Though  day  by  day  is  naught  to  see, 
So    delicate   his   motions  be. 

And  in  the  end  'twill  come  to  pass 
Quite  to  forget  what  once  he  was, 
Xor  even  in  fancy  to  recall 
The  pleasure  that  was  all  in  all. 

His  little  spring,  that  sweet  we  found, 
So  deep  in  summer  floods  is  drowned, 
I  wonder,  bathed  in  joy  complete, 
Hew  love  so  young  could  be  so  sweet- 


AWAKE,    MY    HEART. 
Awake,    my   heart,    to    be   loved,    awake,    awake ! 
The  darkness  silvers  away,   the  morn  doth   break, 
It  leaps  in  the  sky:  unrisen  lustres  slake 
The    o'ertaken    moon.      Awake,    O    heart,    awake  * 

She  too  that  loveth  awaketh  and  hopes  for  thee: 
Her  eyes  already  have  sped  the  shades  that  flee, 
Already  they  watch  the  path  thy  feet  shall  take: 
Awake,    O   heart,   to  be  loved,    awake,   awake! 

And   if  thou   tarry   from  her, — if  this  could  be, — 
She  cometh  herself,  O  heart,  to  be  loved,  to  thee; 
For  thee  would    unashamed  herself   forsake: 
Awake,    to  be  loved,   my  heart,   awake,   awake! 

Awake!    The  land  is  scattered  with  light,  and  see, 
Uncanopied  sleep  is  flying  from  field  and  tree; 
And  blossoming  boughs  of  April  in  laughter  shake: 
Awake,   O   heart,  to   be  loved,   awake,    awake! 

Lo,  all  things  wake  and  tarry  and  look  for  thee: 
She  looketh  and  saith,  "O  sun,  now  bring  him  to 

me. 
Come,    more    adored,    O    adored,    for    his   coming's 

sake, 
And  awake,  my  heart,  to  be  loved,  awake,  awake!" 


A    PASSER-BY. 
Whither,  O  splendid  ship,  thy  white  sails  crowding, 

Leaning  across  the  bosom  of  the  urgent  West, 
That  fearest  nor  sea  rising,  nor  sky  clouding. 

Whither  away,   fair  rover,   and  what   thy  quest? 

Ah !    soon,    when    Winter    has   all    our   vales    op- 
pressed, 
When  skies  are  cold  and  misty,  and  hail  is  hurling, 

Wilt  thou  glide  on  the  blue  Pacific,  or  rest 
In  a  summer  haven  asleep,  thy  white  sails  furling. 

I  there  before  thee,  in  the  country  that  well  thou 
knowest. 
Already    arrived,    am_  inhaling    the    odorous   air: 

I  watch  thee  enter  unerringly  where  thou  goest, 
And  anchor  queen  of  the  strange  shipping  there, 
Thy  sails  for  awning  spread,  thy  masts  bare: 

Xor  is  aught  fn  reef  to  the  snow- 


Pu;'-:.  palms,  more  fair 
;     and    still    thou 

s    . 

And  yet,  O   splendid   ~-  :i   and   nameless. 
I    know     not     if.     aim  ing     -      'ancy,     I     rightly 
iii  ii 

That  thoo  Oast  a  pur;>    -  a  courage  blame- 
les 

Thy  port  ass  nd  than  mine. 

But  for  all  I  havf  eauty  enough  is 
thiVr. 

As   thou.  and   shrouding, 

From  tb  a  prow's  line 

In     the  thy    white    sails 
crowding. 


July  19,  1912. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


A  West  Coast  Aviary  in  Pictures. 

A  valuable  and  interesting  volume,  of  con- 
venient pocket-size,  is  the  "Western  Bird 
Guide  :  Birds  of  the  Rockies  and  West  to  the 
Pacific."  All  lovers  of  birds  will  welcome  the 
book  for  its  concise  descriptions  and  true-to- 
life  pictures  of  feathered  life  peculiar  to  the 
region.  It  is  made  essentially  practical  in  its 
use  of  common  names,  though  these  are  always 
followed  by  the  scientific  appellation,  by  its 
careful  statements  of  size,  distinctive  mark- 
ings, and  habitat.  The  nest  and  eggs  of  each 
variety  is  described  in  detail.  In  addition  the 
male  and  female  of  each  variety  is  shown  in 
colored  illustrations,  beautifully  printed  by 
the  quadri-color  process.  There  are  250 
pages,  each  carrying  two  or  more  descrip- 
tions, and  the  several  families  and  species  are 
presented  in  orderly  arrangement.  A  com- 
plete index  added  makes  the  work  most  con- 
venient for  ready  reference.  Seldom  has  so 
much  entertaining  information  been  offered 
so  compactly  and  so  easily  available. 

To  one  who  is  inclined  to  deplore  the 
seeming  paucity  of  bird-life  in  the  woods  of 
the  Pacific  Coast,  the  little  book  will  come 
as  a  revelation.  It  names  no  less  than  seven- 
teen varieties  of  birds  whose  descriptions 
carry  the  distinctive  prefix  California,  while 
there  are  several  more  that  are  marked  by 
hardly  less  locally  familiar  qualifying  ad- 
jectives such  as  Leconte,  Calaveras,  and  So- 
nora.  Twenty-nine  varieties  of  wild  ducks 
are  catalogued,  and  these,  with  many  other 
game-bird  offerings,  are  attractive  and  in- 
forming to  the  sportsman.  Those  whose  in- 
terest lies  wholly  in  observation  will  note 
with  zest  and  pleasure  the  showing  of  fifteen 
varieties  of  humming-birds,  twenty-three  va- 
rieties of  the  little  warblers  of  the  wood,  and 
thirty-five  varieties  of  the  humble  and  omni- 
present sparrow.  The  great  number  of  water 
and  shore  birds  shown  will  occasion  surprise 
among  even  the  sharpest-eyed  of  those  who 
delight  in  long  days  on  the  beach.  To  the 
young,  especially,  and  to  those  of  mature 
years  whose  love  for  the  beautiful  and  curious 
in  nature  has  not  weakened,  the  little  book  is 
commended   without  reservation. 

Western  Bird  Guide:  Birds  of  the  Rockies  and 
West  to  the  Pacific.  Illustrations  by  Chester  A. 
Reed,  B.  S.,  Harry  F.  Harvev,  and  R.  I.  Brasher- 
New   York:   Doubleday,   Paee  &  Co.;   $1. 


The  Hippodrome. 

We  do  not  know  with  what  accuracy  the 
author  has  described  the  activities  of  the  Bar- 
celona anarchists,  but  at  least  she  has  told  an 
interesting  story.  Her  heroine  is  a  young 
English  girl  who  has  accepted  the  position  of 
equestrienne  in  the  Barcelona  hippodrome. 
She  is  befriended  by  Count  Emile  Poleski,  an 
anarchist  refugee  who  is  so  struck  by  her  re- 
serve and  intelligence  that  he  persuades  her 
to  join  the  local  group  of  terrorists.  Thence- 
forth she  becomes  practically  a  slave,  assigned 
to  all  the  dangerous  undertakings  to  which 
her  sex  suits  her  and  under  the  perpetual 
threat  of  death  for  infidelity  or  even  indis- 
cretion. The  story  is  a  depressing  one,  and 
indeed  it  could  hardly  be  otherwise,  but  it  is 
well  told  and  is  apparently  based  upon  more 
or  less  actual  knowledge  of  conditions. 

The  Hippodrome.  By  Rachel  Hayward.  New 
York:   George  H.  Doran  Company;   $1.25   net. 


The  Discovery  of  the  Future. 

Mr.  Wells  has  given  us  an  intellectual  treat, 
but  he  fails  to  convince  us.  Perhaps  he  him- 
self is  not  convinced  by  his  own  logical 
processes.  The  study  of  history,  he  tells  us, 
should  enable  us  to  forecast  the  future,  and 
he  makes  some  tentative  suggestions  to  show 
us  how  this  may  be  done.  But  he  seems  to 
overlook  the  human  element  and  the  conceiv- 
able actions  of  free  will.  An  examination  of 
the  shuttles  in  a  loom  may  enable  us  to  fore- 
cast the  pattern  that  the  loom  will  produce, 
but  let  us  suppose  that  the  threads  in  the 
loom  have  the  innate  and  incalculable  power 
to  change  their  color  and  direction.  Could 
the  Crusades  have  been  predicted  from  a  his- 
tory of  history?  Could  we  have  foreseen  the 
appearance  of  Jeanne  d'Arc? 

The  Discovery  of  the  Future.  By  H.  G. 
Wells.     New  York:  B.  W.  Huebsch;  60  cents  net. 


Vanishing  Points. 
These  sixteen  short  stories  are  obviously  in- 
tended to  do  something  more  than  while  away 
an  idle  half-hour.  They  fix  the  attention  not 
so  much  upon  what  people  do  as  upon  what 
they  think,  or  rather  upon  the  threads  of  mo- 
tive that  lead  to  the  knots  of  action.  Each 
jone  is  a  character  study  in  itself,  and  it  may 
be  said  that  each  one  leaves  the  mind  vaguely 
unquiet,  as  though  the  reader  had  been  per- 
suaded to  identify  himself  with  some  problem 
[of  decision  that  might  become  an  actuality. 
In  other  words  we  see  the  "vanishing  points," 
but  with  no  sense  of  a  conclusion. 

P    — s.       By    Alice     Brown.       New 
millan  Company;  $1.25  net. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
rt  [lichens  and  Jules  Guerin  traveled 
.  the  Balkan  Peninsula  to  gather  ma- 
articles  which  have  been  run- 
rough  the  Century  Magazine  this  year, 
r  the  elaborate  book  which  the  Cen- 
impauy    will   publish   in  the   late   fall. 


The  text  and  pictures — twelve  in  the  colors 
of  Mr.  Guerin's  canvases — will  cover  the 
natural  scenic  glories  of  Dalmatia,  the  classic 
ruins  of  Greece,  and  the  wonderful  mosques 
of   old   Constantinople. 

A.  S.  M.  Hutchinson,  the  author  of  "The 
Happy  Warrior,"  one  of  the  successful  novels 
of  the  year,  has  resigned  his  position  as  editor 
of  the  London  Daily  Graphic  to  devote  his 
entire  time  to  literary  work. 

Yale  University  has  conferred  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Letters  on  Alfred  Noyes,  the 
author  of  "Tales  of  the  Mermaid  Tavern,"  a 
volume  of  stirring  verse,  recently  published 
in  this  country  by  F.  A.  Stokes  &  Co.  Mr. 
Noyes  is  one  of  the  youngest  men  who  have 
ever  received  this  degree  from  Yale  Uni- 
versity. 

Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  recently  sailed  from 
New  York  for  an  indefinite  stay  in  England 
to  recuperate  from  a  recent  indisposition. 
She  has  completed  a  new  story,  which  the 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company  will  publish  in  the 
fall. 

"The  Journal  of  Jasper  Danckaerts,  1679- 
1680,"  just  issued  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
describes  the  adventurous  wanderings  in 
America  of  the  author,  and  another  agent  of 
the  Labadist  religious  sect.  It  is  a  new  vol- 
ume in  the  Original  Narratives  of  Early 
American   History  series. 

"My  Dartmoor  work  is  done,  and  the  mod- 
est epic  in  twenty  volumes,  which  I  set  out 
to  write  twenty  years  ago,  is  now  completed 
with  the  publication  of  'Widecombe  Fair,' " 
said  Eden  Phillpotts  when  interviewed  re- 
cently at  his  home  in  Torquay  on  the  South 
Coast  of  England.  His  next  book  will  deal 
with  Italy  and  art. 

In  a  new  biography  of  Jane  Austen  by  W. 
and  R.  A.  Austen-Leigh,  which  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.  announce  for  early  publication,  the  au- 
thors bring  together  all  that  is  known,  using 
as  a  basis  the  original  memoir  and  the  letters 
in  Lord  Brabourne's  two  volumes,  to  which 
they  add  other  letters,  traditions,  and  family 
histories. 

John  A.  Moroso,  whose  first  book,  "The 
Quarry,"  is  published  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
of  Boston,  is  a  product  of  that  school  which 
has  contributed  so  much  to  American  fiction 
— the  daily  metropolitan  newspaper.  For 
years  he  was  police  reporter  and  the  writer 
of  special  articles  on  the  New  York  Times. 

Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Barroll,  wife  of  a  navy 
officer,  who  has  traveled  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe  for  many  years,  and  everywhere 
gathered  recipes  of  the  dishes  that  she  found 
of  special  excellence,  has  prepared  the 
"Around-the-World  Cook  Book,"  to  be  issued 
by  the  Century  Company  this  fall. 


New  Books  Received. 

From  Wheel  and  Lookout.  By  Frank  T.  Bul- 
len.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company;  $1.25 
net. 

A  series  of  short  sea  stories. 

The  White  Quiver.     By  Helen  Fitzgerald  San- 
ders.    New  York:  Duffield  &  Co. 
An   Indian   story. 

A  Scout  of  Today.     By  Isabel  Hornibrook.     Bos- 
ton: Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $1  net. 
A  story    for   boys. 

The  Religious  Life  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Race. 
By  M.  V.  B.  Knox,  D.  D.  Boston:  Sherman, 
French  &  Co.;  $2  net. 

A  survey  of  current   religious  beliefs. 

The   Inner   Garden.      By  Horace  Holley.      Bos- 
ton:   Sherman,   French  &   Co.;   $1   net. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

The    Sail    Which    Hath    Passed.      By    George 
K.lingle.     Boston:  Sherman,  French  &  Co.;  $1  net. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

The  Life  of  John  Bright.  By  George  Ma- 
cp.ulay  Trevelyan.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany;   $4.50   net. 

A   biography. 

Jenny  s'en   va-t-en   Guerre.      Par   Philippe  Mil- 
let.    Paris:    Bernard  Grasset;    3   fr.    50. 
Scenes  Anglaises. 

Public     Speaking     for  High     Schools.      By 

Dwight     Everett     Watk'    -  A.     M.       New     York: 

American    Book   Coir:  75    cents. 

For  high  school - 

Experiments  in  .Govi^nment  and  the  Essen- 
tials of  the'  Constitution.  By  EHhu  Root. 
Princeton    University   Press;    $1. 

A  course   of  lectures. 

Mexico:  The  Land  of  Unrest.  By  Henry 
Baerlein.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany;  $3.75   net. 

An  account  of  what  produced  the  outbreak  in 
1910,  together  with  the  story  of  the  revolutions 
down  to   this  day. 

Men  Around  the  Kaisek.  By  Frederic  William 
Wile.      Philadelphia:    J.    B.    Lippincott   Company. 

Sketches  of  some  of  the  makers  of  modern 
Germany. 

How  to  Judge  Pictures.  By  Margaret  Thomas. 
Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company;  60  cents 
net. 

Intended  to  give  the  picture  lover  the  reason 
why,  apart  from  the  subject,  he  likes  certain  pic- 
tures and  does  not  like  others,  and  why  some 
pictures  are  called  good  and  dthers  bad  by  artists. 

Everyday  Phrases  Explained.  Philadelphia: 
J.   B.  Lippincott  Company;   50  cents  net. 

A  collection  of  curious  words  and  phrases  in 
popular  use  with  their   meanings   and   origins. 


A  Famous  French  Journalist. 

Henri  Rochefort,  for  years  one  of  the  most 
prominent  figures  in  French  journalistic  and 
political  life,  died  a  few  days  ago  at  Aix-les- 
Bains  from  a  complication  of  maladies  at  the 
age  of  eighty-three. 

Rochefort  has  been  described  as  one  of  the 
most  trenchant  satirical  writers  France  has 
produced  (says  the  Fourth  Estate).  Before 
politics  embittered  his  heart  most  of  his 
writings  were  full  of  delicious  humor.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  picturesque  characters 
in  modern  French  history.  He  was  a  leader 
in  the  fight  against  the  Second  Empire,  but 
even  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon  III  he  was 
constantly  at  odds  with  the  French  govern- 
ment on  account  of  his  extreme  radicalism. 

He  was  born  in  Paris  in  1831  and  first 
came  into  prominence  when  he  contributed 
articles  to  the  Manuel  de  la  Conversation,  the 
Charivari,  and  the  Figaro,  in  which  his  vigor- 
ous denunciations  of  the  empire  resulted  in 
a  systematic  attempt  of  the  government  to 
squelch  him.  The  publications  for  which  he 
wrote  were  seized  and  Rochefort  was  thrown 
into  prison. 

In  1868  he  alone  established  La  Lanterne. 
Near  the  end  of  the  third  month  of  its  ex- 
istence the  weekly  was  suppressed  and  its 
editor  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  10,000 
francs.  With  other  political  offenders  he  was 
pardoned  on  the  emperor's  fete  day.  Roche- 
fort resumed  at  once  the  publication  of  Le 
Lantcrfic  in  Brussels.  It  was  more  vigorous 
and  denunciatory  than  ever.  It  is  said  that 
over  200,000  copies  were  smuggled  every 
week  into   France. 

He  was  elected  to  the  assembly  in  the  First 
Parisian  District,  but  his  new  paper,  La  Mar- 
seillaise, was  seized  and  he  was  thrown  into 
jail.  He  was  convicted  of  libel,  and  sentenced 
to  six  months'  imprisonment.  Following  the 
proclamation  of  the  republic  the  people  at- 
tacked the  jail  and  took  him  triumphantly 
from  his  cell. 

Rochefort  became  head  of  the  Department 
of  State  and  was  an  ardent  Communist,  serv- 
ing as  a  gunner  in  the  ranks.  He  was  court- 
martialed  on  September  21,  1871,  and  sen- 
tenced to  deportation  to  Cayenne  for  life,  but 
escaped. 

It  was  not  until  the  general  amnesty  of  July 
11,  1880,  that  Rochefort  was  permitted  to  re- 
turn to  Paris.  He  started  the  Intransigeant 
in  18S0,  and  the  Boulangist  movement  owed 
much  of  its  strength  to  his  advocacy.  He  was 
prosecuted  and  again  exiled.  He  left  France 
to  live  in  England. 


The  Yale  Review. 
Were  the  Vale  Review  a  monthly  instead 
of  a  quarter-yearly  publication  it  would  surely 
be  entitled  to  the  first  place  among  American 
magazines,  and  American  magazines  of  the 
better  class  are  worthy  of  high  praise.  The 
July  number  of  the  Reviezv  is  remarkable  for 
the  excellence  of  its  contents,  prose  and 
poetry.  It  offers  essays  on  timely  topics,  art, 
biographical  studies,  and  scholarly  criticism 
of  recent  literature.  Editor  Wilbur  L.  Cross 
has  gathered  not  merely  an  interesting  array 
ut  well-written  contributions,  but  has  suc- 
ceeded in  making  the  quarterly  review  as  com- 
prehensive, as  pertinent,  and  as  illuminating 
as  any  thoughtful  periodical  of  more  frequent 
issue.  The  Review  is  published  by  the  Yale 
Publishing  Association,  New  Haven,  Connecti- 
cut, at  $3  a  year.  It  should  reach  the  reading 
table  of  every  serious  student  of  life  and  its 
inspiring  activities. 


A  composer  whose  business  instincts  are 
evidently  abreast  of  the  times  is  Ludomir  V. 
Rozycki,  who  brought  out,  soon  after  the 
theft  of  "Mona  Lisa,"  a  new  opera  called 
"Medusa,"  in  which  Leonardo  da  Vinci  is 
the  hero.  The  first  performance  was  given 
in  Warsaw,  and  the  success  of  the  work,  from 
a  financial  standpoint,  was  all  that  could  be 
desired,  the  box  receipts  being  greatly  in- 
fluenced by  the  scene  in  the  second  act,  where 
the  great  painter  is  represented  at  work  on 
the   famous   portrait. 


In  addition  to  the  Books 
reviewed  in  this  paper, 
the  largest  assortment 
of  English,  French,  Ger- 
man, Italian  and  Spanish 
publications  can  be  ob- 
tained at  The  White 
House  Book  Depart- 
ment. 


Sardou  and  the 
Sardou  Plays 


BY 


JEROME  A.  HART 


WHAT  THE  REVIEWERS  SAY 
Providence  Journal:  Sardou's  worldly  success 
was  not  in  any  sense  undeserved;  he  worked 
hard  for  it.  Mr.  Hart  shows  us,  in  this  in- 
teresting volume,  how  hard.  The  facts  of 
Sardou's  life  are  plainly  stated,  and  miuutc 
information  about  each  play  is  given.  The 
book  will  be  invaluable  to  students  of  the 
stage. 

Philadelphia  Record:  The  life  of  a  gifted 
Frenchman,  with  an  account  of  his  success- 
ful struggle  in  youth  against  poverty  and 
adversity.  Mr.  Hart's  book  is  marked  by 
literary  excellence,  care  in  the  use  of  ma- 
terial, and  fine  discrimination  in  criticism. 

The  Independent:  A  study  of  almost  four 
hundred  pages,  including  statistical  material, 
analyses  of  the  various  plays,  and  a  certain 
proportion  of  anecdotes  and  appreciation,  be- 
sides many  photographs  and  notes. 


Illustrated.     40J  pages.     $2.j0  net.     Post- 
paid $2.6 j.       May   be  ordered 
through  your  Bookseller 


J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY,  Publishers 

PHILADELPHIA  and  LONDON 


All  Books  that  are  reviewed  in  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  STOCKTON  ST. 

Union  Square  San  Francisco 
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THE  FIRST  ENGLISH   COMIC  OPERA. 


"H.  M.  S.  Pinafore"  is  full  of  happy  mem- 
ories. During  almost  twenty-five  years  it  has 
been  gathering  them  for  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions of  theatre-goers,  and  they  are  there  to 
be  refreshed,  and  lingered  over,  and  rejoiced 
in,  every  time  the  opera  is  offered  on  the 
stage.  Once,  long  ago,  it  was  only  a  new  and 
peculiar  cabinet  of  whimsical  portraits,  wit, 
humor,  and  burlesque,  of  ingenious  rhymes  and 
sparkling,  tuneful  music ;  now  it  is  a  casket 
that  holds,  beside  the  inspirations  of  librettist 
and  composer  and  the  art  of  singers  and 
actors,  clustered  associations  of  steadily  in- 
creasing interest. 

This  might  be  said  of  many  operas,  but  of 
no  other  with  such  general  knowledge  and 
appreciation.  In  many  particulars  "Pinafore" 
ranks  all  other  musical  compositions  of  the 
kind-  It  has  been  sung  by  more  people  and 
had  more  hearers  than  any  other  opera.  Its 
music  as  a  whole  is  more  familiar  to  the 
English-speaking  world  than  that  of  any  other 
work.  The  sum  of  its  qualities  is  told  in  the 
fact  that  though  the  object  of  its  most  pointed 
satire  is  forgotten  the  piece  is  still  as  pleas- 
ing, as  unique  as  ever.  It  was  really  the  first 
English  comic  opera  ever  written,  and  it  is 
still  the  model  one,  after  two  generations 
have  vainly  attempted,  not  to  improve  on  the 
design,  to  catch  and  imitate  its  enduring 
charm. 

Gilbert  and  Sullivan  in  its  making  labored 
with  intention  and  understanding.  They  de- 
termined to  create  a  new'  style  of  musical 
and  dramatic  entertainment  that  should  be 
frank  and  wholesome,  full  of  the  spirit  of 
comedy  yet  elevated  in  tone,  free  from  the 
stale  conventions,  the  buffooneries,  the  gross 
eccentricities  of  situation  and  costume  which 
made  tawdry  all  light  operas  of  the  time. 
"The  Sorcerer,"  it  is  true,  is  their  earliest 
work,  but  it  is  a  love-philter  fantasy,  fairy 
only  up  to  the  waist,  with  a  mechanical  torso, 
unlike  Strephon  in  "Iolanthe,"  whose  upper- 
half  was  immortal.  But  it  marked  a  start  on 
the  way  which  its  authors  had  chosen,  and 
proved  Sullivan's  ability  to  adapt  his  gifts  as 
a  composer  tc  Gilbert's  most  fantastic  flights 
of  fancy.  They  turned  with  surer  steps  to 
the  world  of  reality.  Gilbert's  whimsical 
humor  easily  brought  stern  facts  into  topsy- 
turvy relations  and  made  figures  of  familiar 
acquaintance  say  and  do  delightfully  absurd 
things  with  laugh-provoking  seriousness, 
while  his  facility  in  rollicking  rhymes  rounded 
out  his  plan.  And  Sullivan  followed  his 
mood  with  marvelous  susceptibility,  leading 
the  frolicsome  lines  through  melodies  that 
appear  to  be  their  only  fit  expression,  enrich- 
ing the  score  with  truly  classical  harmonies. 
Were  it  possible  to  regard  the  elements  of 
their  work  apart,  it  might  be  asserted  that 
the  composer  did  much  the  more  for  its  ele- 
vation and  quickening,  but  their  efforts  may 
not  be  separated.  Neither  could  work  suc- 
cessfully with  another  collaborator. 

All  the  world  applauded  "Pinafore"  prac 
tically  from  the  beginning,  though  America 
first  gave  it  unanimous  welcome.  Within 
seven  months  from  the  time  of  its  first  hear- 
ing on  this  side  the  Atlantic  it  was  being 
sung  everywhere  in  the  country-  Boston  saw 
il  first  in  November,  1878,  San  Francisco  in 
Decern  ante  year.     Before  the  roses 

next  June  had  faded  it  was  almost  as 
easily  re  and  as  popular  as  the 

.•    has  never  lost    it*    royal 
:i  ht  of  precedence. 

but  there  are 
others  that  arc  more 
... 
-  ii  me  operas  preeminence.  "Pina- 
fore" has  not  only  been  performed  more 
times  in  this  country  than  any  other  musical 
production,  it  has  introduced  to  theatrical  life 
more  actors  than  any  play  that  was  ever  writ- 
ten. It  has  employed  more  singers  and  in- 
strumentalists, it  has  drawn  into  box-offices 
more  money,  it  has  paid  all  interested  in  its 
production  a  greater  amount  in  the  aggregate 
than  any  other  work  performed  on  the  stage. 
It  could  not  have  done  all  this  were  it  any- 
thing les=  than  the  greatest,  as  it  was  the 
first    of  its  kind. 

i  et,  beyond  and  above  its  concrete  benefits 

is  the  intangible  one  it  has  bestowed  upon  a 

pu'  lie  that  had  never  realized  its  capacity  for 

m  .sical  delights.     Where  one  had  discovered 

•  i.ility  of  sucb  pleasure  apart   from  the 

concert    platform,    thousands    were    suddenly 

aware    of    new    resources.      Waves    o. 

ipera  enthusiasm  swept  across  the  land 

om    the    Eastern    to    the    Western    ocean. 


French  operas  bouffe  were  translated,  fumi- 
gated, and  offered  by  many  traveling  compa- 
nies. New  comic  operas  of  foreign  birth 
were  fashioned  to  suit  a  new  American  taste. 
"The  Mascotte,"  "Olivette,"  "Billee  Taylor," 
"Fatinitza,"  and  "Boccaccio"  were  but  a  few 
of  those  conceived  to  meet  the  novel  and  un- 
precedented demand.  Only  a  half-dozen  cities 
in  the  United  States  had  ever  heard  compa- 
nies of  eminent  vocalists,  and  then  only  in 
Italian  opera,  before  this  era  of  musical  de- 
velopment. A  thousand  heard  "Pinafore"  and 
its  successors,  given  by  singers  of  much  more 
than  ordinary  attainments.  Five  thousand 
towns  and  villages  formed  amateur  companies 
that  sang  "Pinafore"  till  everybody  knew  the 
music,  and  then  took  up  other  works  that 
came  within  their  capabilities,  such  as  Plan- 
quette's  "Chimes  of  Xormandy"  and  Willard 
Spencer's   "Little  Tycoon." 

And  now.  when  the  first  members  of  the 
crew  of  "Her  Majesty's  Ship"  are  all  silver- 
haired,  the  succeeding  generation  with  almost 
equal  enjoyment  sees  her  ride  at  anchor  on 
the  Portsmouth  tide.  She  is  truly  a  saucy 
beauty  at  the  Tivoli  this  week,  well  manned, 
and  welcoming  most  politely  visitors  of 
pompous  pride  and  blushing  beauty.  To  those 
who  view  her  deck  for  the  first  time,  and 
there  are  of  course  many  such,  she  may  not 
appear  as  staunch  and  well-tried  as  the  older 
ones  know  her  to  be,  but  not  one  can  gainsay 
her  clean-cut  lines  and  general  air  of  smart- 
ness. 

From  the  day  of  Alice  Oates  and  the  Bos- 
ton Ideals  down  to  the  present  time  there  has 
never  been  a  better  balanced  or  more  gen- 
erally capable  cast  in  the  opera  than  that 
presented  now  by  the  Tivoli  management.  Its 
Sir  Joseph  Porter,  Josephine,  Ralph,  and 
Little  Buttercup  are  very  nearly  ideal.  The 
male  chorus  is  notably  good  in  volume,  con- 
certed action,  and  ease,  and  the  sisters, 
cousins,  and  aunts  but  little  less  accomplished 
and  much  more  attractive  in  appearance.  It 
is  with  reluctance  that  attention  is  called  to 
the  fact  that  Musical  Director  Linne  and 
Stage  Manager  Temple  produced  these  effects 
in  a  single  week's  training.  It  is  doubtful  if 
the  history  of  the  opera  can  show  a  more  re- 
markable feat.  There  are  hundreds  who  can 
testify  from  personal  experience  that  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  full  score  seems  w^ell 
nigh  impossible  in  so  short  a  time- 
Teddy  Webb  again,  as  in  "Iolanthe,"  takes 
fiist  honors  among  the  principals.  His  Ad- 
miral is  a  finely  finished  portrait,  with  most 
of  the  traditional  business  of  the  part  and 
many  individual  touches  that  are  always 
strictly  in  keeping.  He  sings  the  story  of  his 
rise  to  the  admiralty  with  unctuous  impres- 
siveness,  and  makes  new  points  for  subtle 
appreciation  that  more  famous  impersonators 
of  the  character  have  overlooked. 

In  no  detail  of  Rena  Vivienne's  appearance 
as  Josephine  can  a  captious  critic  find  oppor- 
tunity for  complaint.  She  sings  her  two  solos 
with  high  values  of  expression,  and  in  the 
duets,  the  "bell  trio,"  and  even  the  ensemble 
work  is  a  positive  and  charming  factor.  The 
Tivoli  has  never  had  a  prima  donna  soprano 
with  a  better  technic  in  acting.  Miss  Vivienne 
is  gifted  with  rare  intuition,  as  well  as  with 
ready  command  of  her  abilities,  and  her  quick 
response  to  every  advance  or  suggestion  is  an 
invaluable  aid  to  the  success  of  her  co-workers 
as  to  that  of  her  own  characterizations. 

John  R.  Phillips  is  a  manly  and  melodious 
Ralph.  He  is  almost  another  Tom  Karl  in 
the  part.  His  romantic  scenes  are  particu- 
larly well  done,  and  in  his  first  solo  and  in  the 
"Refrain.  Audacious  Tar"  duet  he  sets  a  mark 
that  few  tenors  in  light  opera  companies  have 
been  able  to  reach.  Mr.  Phillips  has  justified 
all  the  hopes  that  his  first  appearance  en- 
couraged. 

There  need  be  no  qualification  in  the  praise 
to  be  given  Sarah  Edwards  for  her  Little 
Buttercup.  It  was  not  doubted  that  she  would 
sing  the  music  with  charm,  but  she  gives  in 
addition  a  seriously  sincere  interpretation  of 
the  bumboat  woman's  important  role.  Her 
make-up  and  costume  are  real!5ti2,  vel  she  is 
as   attractive    ii  nee   to  her  au- 

dience as  to  the  Captain  and   'he   Bos'n. 

For  the  first  time  Robcr  G.  Pitkin  has  a 
part  ti:  "  He  is 

:al  Dick  De: 
and   shi  ling  of  the  li- 

brettist's idea  than  almost  all  of  the  hun- 
dreds who  h  led  him  in  the  role. 
He  is  triangular,  and  he  is  ugly  in  form  and 
feature,  but  he  is  not  a  mere  snarling  mal- 
content. It  is  "a  queer  world"  all  the  way 
with  him,  but  he  accepts  its  incongruities  with 
genial  contempt,  even  though  he  will  not 
smother  his  convictions.  George  Frothing- 
ham,  of  the  old  Boston  Ideals,  was  the  first 
to  make  this  conception  clear,  and  few  have 
followed  bim.  De  Wolf  Hopper  was  not  only 
bad  in  the  part,  but  he  proved  his  assumption 
ot  superiority  to  the  creator  of  the  character 
by  clowning  the  action  as  well  as  distorting 
the  lines.  Mr.  Pitkin  gets  the  laughter  and 
the  applause  legitimately  that  are  his  due. 

Henry  Santrey  gives  his  hearers  the  impres- 
sion that  there  is  not  much  in  the  part  of  the 
Captain.  As  a  reflection  of  other  judgments 
it  may  be  said  that  in  this  role  George  Mac- 
farlane,  until  that  time  a  stranger  here, 
stepped  into  sudden  popularity,  and  proved 
himself  a  singer  of  power  and  charm  and  a 
comedian  of  intelligence  and  finesse,  iess  than 


a  year  ago.  It  is  a  great  part,  and  in  its  lines 
is  the  catch-phrase  that  for  years  was  the  most 
familiar  of  all  quoted  sayings.  Mr.  Santrey 
might  well  give  that  point  a  better  shading, 
just  as  he  might  though  more  easily  allow 
Buttercup  to  speak  truly  when  she  declares 
that  he  is  warbling  his  woes  to  the  moon. 

As  is  too  often  the  case,  those  with  the  least 
to  learn  were  the  weakest  in  their  lines. 
Charles  E.  Galagher  was  a  genial  and  robustly 
effective  Bos'n  nearly  all  the  time,  but  he 
butchered  his  "Englishman"  solo.  In  the 
finale  the  feminine  chorus  corrected  his  error 
In  phrasing,  but  the  mischief  was  beyond  re- 
pair. Hon  Bergere  stumbled  in  Hebe's  well- 
worn  refrain,  but  atoned  for  the  miniature 
fault  in  later  repetitions.  These  are,  after 
all,  but  small  spots  on  the  sun,  and  would 
have  escaped  attention  in  any  offering  less 
familiar. 

Quite  the  most  important  theatrical  event 
in  San  Francisco  this  week  is  this  admirable 
production  of  "H.  M.  S.  Pinafore."  It  would 
be  hard  to  convince  those  qualified  to  give  a 
verdict  that  any  one  who  chooses  to  miss 
seeing  and  hearing  it  is  a  true  lover  of  good 
music  and  good  acting. 

George  L.  Shoals. 


The  motion-picture  rights  of  Thomas 
Hardy's  novel,  "Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles," 
were  recently  secured  by  Daniel  Frohman 
from  Mr.  Hardy  and  his  publishers,  Harper  & 
Brothers.  Mrs.  Fiske  some  time  ago  entered 
into  an  arrangement  with  Mr.  Frohman  to 
present  her  dramatic  creation  of  "Tess"  be- 
fore the  camera.  Mrs.  Fiske  approached  the 
work  with  all  her  original  enthusiasm  for  the 
role,  and  she  has  found  it  extraordinarily  in- 
teresting. In  the  film  play  the  story  closely 
follows  the  novel,  entirel}'  departing  from  the 
form  of  the  play  made  from  it  by  Lorimer 
Stoddard.  Many  scenes,  therefore,  wrill  be 
shown  that  were  not  seen  in  the  dramatiza- 
tion. 


Margaret  Anglin  announces  that  William 
Furst  has  completed  an  overture  and  musical 
setting  especially  composed  for  her  perform- 
ance of  the  "Electra"  of  Sophocles,  which  she 
will  present  at  the  Greek  Theatre  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  in  September.  Mr. 
Furst's  composition  is  described  as  beautiful, 
and  purely  Grecian  in  character.  In  the  ar- 
rangement and  instrumentation  of  the  score 
Mr.  Furst  will  employ  only  wood-winds  and 
brass,  a  mode  of  orchestral  interpretation 
rarely  used,  and  from  which  interesting  and 
effective  tonal  results  are  expected. 


Wagner  did  not  get  for  his  compositions 
more  than  a  fraction  of  what  the  most  promi- 
nent German  opera  composer  of  our  time, 
Richard  Strauss,  gets  for  his.  The  royalties 
paid  today  are  a  hundred  times  what  they 
were  when  Wagner  sold  his  operas.  When 
"Tannhauser,"  for  example,  was  produced  in 
Berlin,  Wagner  demanded  $750.  That  was 
considered  too  much,  although  the  opera  had 
twenty-two  performances  the  first  season 
(1856-7). 

«•» 

Aubrey  Boucicault,  one  of  the  better  known 
actors  of  the  American  stage  and  a  son  ot 
Dion  Boucicault,  writer,  actor,  and  producer 
of  Irish  plays,  died  July  10  in  New  York. 
Mr.  Boucicault  was  born  in  London  in  186S. 
He  made  his  stage  debut  in  1888  at  Toole's 
Theatre  in  London,  and  came  to  America  in 
1S89,  where  he  appeared  first  in  St.  Louis 
with  Kate  Claxton  in  "The  Two  Orphans." 


The  Columbia  Theatre  announces  that 
George  Kliene's  eight-reel  moving-picture  pro- 
duction of  "Quo  Vadis"  will  be  seen  at  that 
playhouse    following   the   Kinemacolor   season. 


A  Great  Public  Utility 

A  great  public  utility  like  any  other 
business  venture  has  not  only  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  times  in  order  to  give 
service  at  the  lowest  possible  charge,  but 
it  also  has  to  build  ahead,  to  anticipate 
the  future,  in  order  that  it  may  be  ready 
to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  it  through 
the  ever-spreading  development  of  terri- 
tory, increase  of  population  and  growth  of 
industrial  enterprise.  In  order  to  accom- 
plish all  this  the  public  utility  has  to  go 
into  the  public  market  and  get  the  money 
in  large  sums.  Plans  deteriorate  in  value 
from  year  to  year,  and  through  develop- 
ments in  science  new  inventions  are  con- 
stantly cropping  out ;  so  there  is  call  for 
reconstruction  work  all  the  time.  Then, 
as  business  increases,  new  territories  are 
developed  and  more  uses  are  found  for 
the  commodities  in  which  the  public  utility- 
deals  and  there  is  need  of  new  construc- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the  scope 
of  the  utility's  activities.  This  may  mean 
increase  of  revenue  to  the  utility,  but  it 
certainly  involves  a  tremendous  first  cost 
for  which  the  utility  has  to  find  the  funds, 
which  for  a  long  period  are  unproductive 
of  returns  commensurate  with  the  invest- 
ment. 

Take  an  instance  near  home.  The  de- 
velopment work  now  being  conducted  by 
the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company  in 
the  Sierras  is  involving  the  expenditure 
of  many  millions  of  dollars  from  which 
there  can  be  no  return  whatever  until  the 
work  is  completed  and  the  service  being 
dealt  out  to  the  public ;  yet  much  labor 
and  material  must  be  paid  for  in  good 
round  coin  and  it  is  up  to  the  utility,  nov 
to  the  public  it  serves,  to  find  this  money 
as  best  it  can.  But  the  work  goes  on  and 
the  public  is  served  just  the  same. 

In  time  the  millions  thus  expended  will 
yield  returns,  for  new  fields  are  being  con- 
stantly developed  and  new  uses  found  for 
electric  power.  The  Pacific  Gas  and  Elec- 
tric Company  has  unbounded  faith  in  the 
future  of  the  state,  and  by  fair  dealing 
?nd  making  every  effort  to  please  every 
consumer  is  adding  largely  and  steadily 
to  its  following.  Already  it  serves  two- 
thirds  of  California's  population,  covering 
thirty  of  the  fifty-eight  counties,  or  an 
area  one-half  the  size  of  all  the  New  Eng- 
land States  combined.  It  employs  4800 
people,  operates  11  hydro-electric  plants  in 
the  mountains,  5  steam-driven  plants  in 
big  cities,  and  16  gas  works.  Your  prob- 
lems of  power,  light,  and  water  are  its 
problems,  and  it  maintains  a  staff  of  en- 
gineers who  will  give  their  time  and  atten- 
tion to  these  troubles  if  asked,  without 
charge. 


Fast  transcontinental  trains. 
Superior  dining  service. 
Superior  equipment. 

Round  Trip 

New  York  $108.50 

Chicago    -       72.50 

and  many  other  cities  East  and  South 

On    sale    certain    days    in    July,    August, 
September. 

Liberal  return  limit  and  stop-over  privileges. 

Back  East  Excursions 

via  Santa  Fe 

Santa  Fe  City  Offices 

SantaFe 

San  Francisco,  673  Market  St. 
Phone  Kearny  315 

Oakland,  1218  Broadway 
Phone  Lakeside  425 

i 
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DRAMATIC  PICTURES  OF  NATURE. 


Daily  we  grow  used  to  marvels  in  this,  the 
most  progressive  age.  One  of  the  greatest, 
that  is,  in  its  far-reaching  effect,  is  moving- 
picture  photography,  and  when  to  that  is 
added  the  colors  of  nature,  why  then  the  world 
is  doing  >ts  sight-seeing  almost  on  its  own 
hearthstone. 

I  imagine  that  the  first  scene  in  a  Kine- 
macolor  exhibition  gives  us  all  the  same  shock 
of  surprise  and  disappointment.  The  picture 
seems  faint,  the  colors  dim.  I  fancy  that  it 
is  because  we  are  unconsciously  adhering  to 
the  standard  of  the  conventional  picture, 
which  is  at  once  too  clean-cut  and  too  posi- 
tive in  coloring  for  the  multitudinous  blend- 
mgs  and  diffusions  of  nature's  hues.  At  any 
rate  the  sensation  passes  away  almost  imme- 
diately ;  these  earth-colored  pictures  so  make 
for  reality  that  we  are  caught  and  gripped 
in  the  engrossing  interest  of  the  scenes  played 
in   the   theatre    of   war. 

Not  that  they  are  theatrical;  far  from  it. 
They  are  too  simple  and  crushing  in  their 
reality.  The  Kinemacolor  Balkan  War  pic- 
tures at  the  Columbia  Theatre  awaken  an  im- 
mense consciousness  of  the  pathos  of  war  for 
the  plain  soldiers — those  young,  uniformed  be- 
ings who'go  into  it  with  swelling  hearts,  per- 
haps for  patriotism,  perhaps  rage,  perhaps 
love  of  adventure.  But  to  see  them  in  it, 
playing  their  parts,  receiving  their  rations, 
hurrying  to  the  field,  huddling  in  their  firing 
trenches,  and  being  carried  dying  or  dead  from 
the  field  is  to  realize  that  in  the  eyes  of  their 
"leaders  they  are  so  many  head  of  useful 
cattle. 

In  fact,  so  strong  a  sense  comes  over  the 
spectator  of  the  part  of  insignificant  pawns 
played  by  the  individual  soldiers  in  the  great 
game  of  nations  that  the  peace  advocate  can 
offer  no  better  argument  for  his  contention 
Lhan  these  views  of  modern  warfare. 

In  a  moving-picture  audience  that  curious 
blending  of  emotions  which  constitutes  the 
psychology  of  a  theatre  audience  is  absent. 
Each  observes  silently,  and  is  delivered  over 
lo  his  own  reflections.  The  deliverer  of  the 
explanatory  travel-talk  probably  suffers  from 
this,  as  the  audience  vouchsafes  no  audible 
recognition  of  his  efforts.  But  his  talk  is 
useful  and  necessary,  as  he  keeps  us  informed 
of  many  matters  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
printed   announcements   between  pictures. 

However,  the  superb  feats  of  horsemanship 
of  the  Greek  cavalry  roused  the  absorbed  au- 
dience to  some  manifestations  of  the  excite- 
ment it  felt  in  seeing  the  daredevil  Centaurs 
come  out  alive  after  incredible  leaps  and  al- 
most perpendicular  descents. 

A  novelty  on  the  programme  is  what  is 
called  "an  animated  map,"  showing  the  polit- 
ical history  of  the  Balkan  states  from  1360 
A.  D.  up  to  the  present  time.  Wars  and  in- 
vasions are  represented  by  electrically  mov- 
ing colors,  which  show  how  often  the  greedy 
Turk  sought  to  conquer  and  absorb  his  lesser 
neighbors,  and  how  often  he  was  repelled. 

The  views  of  military  manoeuvres  of  the 
Japanese  army  are  of  a  different  type,  and 
not  at  all  discouraging  to  the  venturesome 
soul  of  the  young  militant.  The  sturdy  little 
men  in  their  neat  uniforms,  the  fine  horses 
bestrode  by  the  cavalry,  the  quick,  clock-work 
efficiency  of  the  work  done  by  the  ranks  in 
destroying  a  pontoon  bridge,  the  exact  con- 
trol of  the  troops  by  the  alert  officers,  the 
intelligent  system  prevailing  in  the  matter  of 
rations,  showing  the  avoidance  of  heavy  field 
equipment  by  making  -each  soldier  his  own 
commissary,  the  flight  of  an  up-to-date  aerial 
corps,  all  these  things  thus  vividly  pictured 
showed  us  what  the  yellow  peril  and  the  brown 
menace  might  do,  if  they  joined  in  a  color 
symphony  and  confronted  us  in  an  attitude  of 
hostility. 

However,  a  change  of  subject  restored  to 
.us  our  national  complacency.  We  were  in 
Panama,  and  our  first  introduction  there  was 
to  a  number  of  American  youths,  diving  glee- 
fully into  a  specially  contrived  swimming- 
pool,  the  "pinkish-drab" — as  Chesterton  puts 
it — of  their  skin-tints  making  startling  con- 
trast with  those  of  the  swarthy  Bulgarians  and 
brown  Japanese  we  had  just  been  looking  at. 

And   then   we   were   plunged   into   the   won- 
ders  of   the   engineering  feats   they   are  doing 
[down  there,  by   which   mighty   ships   that  go 
'down  to  the  sea  will  be  lifted  up  again  in  the 
locks  that  witness  the   embrace.     They  show 
us,    by    the    way,    a    working    model    of    these 
locks,   with  the  great   ships  being  lifted  from 
one   level   to   another,   from   which   a   child   of 
ten    could    understand    what    it    is    all    about. 
But  this  was  almost  the  least  of  the  gigantic 
doings. 
*      Ah  ha,  tired-business-man-who-doesn't-want- 
lo-think,  they've  got  you  at  last!     For  he  was 
all  around  us,  looking  at  these  wonders,  taking 
them    in    with    all    his    might    and    manifestly 
thinking  very  hard.     And  so  were  we ;  doing 
a    little    thinking    on    our    own    account.      We 
I    were    wondering    if    the    Woman-Who-Thmks- 
She-Can-Run-the-Earth    doesn't    have    just    a 
ility  when  she  sees  these  mar- 
pels.  '  ourselves,  "Does  she  realize, 

sin     sees   this    mighty    enterprise    under 
;'    !        .     narks  the  perfection  of  these 
is  pieces  of  mechanism,  and  pauses  to 
mink    >f  the  brains  that  designed  them;  when 
the  workings   of  the  executive   force 
ia.    welded    these    grinning    Barbadians 


into  an  army  of  working  efficiency;  when  she 
observes  the  system  prevailing,  and  reflects 
upon  how  much  sheer  mental  power  has  gone 
into  the  working  out  of  all  these  forces,  does 
she  dimly  surmise  that  man's  work  can  not  be 
done  by  woman,  any  more  than  woman's  part 
in  life  can  be  played  by  man?" 

The  programme  puts  us  in  a  still  greater 
state  of  good  humor  by  showing  us  views  of 
our  monster  war-leviathans  floating  on  a  sum- 
mer sea,  with  occasional  near  views  of  the 
mighty  decks  and  groups  of  trig  officers  and 
smiling  marines  bobbing  past  the  field  of  the 
camera,  and  trying  industriously  to  be  "taken." 
In  fact  one  of  the  pleasures  of  these  views 
is  the  peeps  of  human  nature  that  get  mixed 
up  with  the  views  of  grim-visaged  war,  and 
the  blank  faces  of  rock-devouring  monsters  at 
Ancon. 

Some  of  the  American  officers  looked  bash- 
fully self-conscious  when  they  were  caught 
and  impaled,  but  several  American  statesmen 
faced  the  camera  with  the  calm  of  habit,  and 
preserved   their  dignity  unimpaired. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 


"The  Mikado"  Next  at  the  Tivoli. 

The  Tivoli  Opera  House  management  has 
decided  upon  a  revival  of  the  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan  series  of  operas,  owing  to  the  popu- 
lar demand  for  these  works.  No  comic  opera 
of  recent  years  has  achieved  the  success  that 
lor  over  twenty  years  has  marked  the  record 
of  "The  Mikado."  The  Tivoli  promises  a  mag- 
nificent production,  which  includes  both 
scenery  and  costumes. 

The  cast  will  include  Teddy  Webb,  who  has 
made  a  reputation  as  Koko,  a  part  in  which 
he  is  inimitable.  John  R.  Phillips  will  be  the 
Nanki  Poo,  in  which  he  will  have  full  range 
for  his  beautiful  tenor  voice,  while  Robert- G. 
Fitkin  will  have  the  responsible  part  of  the 
Mikado.  Charles  Galagher  will  appear  as 
Poo-Bah,  while  Henry  Santrey  will  play  Pish- 
Tush.  The  feminine  roles  are  distributed  as 
follows :  Yum  Yum,  Rena  Vivienne ;  Pitti 
Sing,  Hon  Bergere ;  Peep  Bo,  Marie  Sher- 
wood ;  while  Sarah  Edwards  will  have  the 
responsible  part  of  Katisha.  The  large  and 
efficient  chorus  will  render  a  good  account 
of  itself.  The  orchestra  under  the  electric 
baton  of  Conductor  Linne  will  maintain  its 
reputation. 

Altogether  this  will  be  the  most  ambitious 
production  ever  staged  by  the  Tivoli.  Popu- 
lar Tivoli  prices  prevail,  and  performances 
are  given  every  evening,  with  matinees  on 
Saturdays  and   Sundays. 


"The  Passing  Show"  Continues  at  the  Cort. 

The  third  and  positively  the  last  week  of 
the  "Passing  Show  of  1912"  at  the  Cort  The- 
atre will  begin  Sunday  night.  Additional  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  whereby  the  com- 
pany will  remain  over  on  Sunday  night,  July 
27,  this  being  the  last  performance  in  this 
city  before  the  departure  of  the  company  to 
Oakland,  Portland,  and  Seattle.  It  will  not 
be  seen  anywhere  else  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
south  of  Portland. 

Three  matinees  will  be  given  during  the  last 
week,  on  Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Saturday. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  month  of  July 
is  not  supposed  to  be  the  best  in  the  year  for 
theatricals  in  this  city,  the  "Passing  Show  of 
1912"  has  broken  all  records  for  a  three 
weeks'  engagement  of  any  attraction  at  the 
Cort  Theatre.  As  a  result  of  this  triumph, 
San  Francisco  is  now  assured  of  another  visit 
by  another  New  York  Winter  Garden  organ- 
ization next  summer. 

The  "Passing  Show  of  1912"  boasts  some 
wonderfully  clever  principals  and  some  sump- 
tuous stage  settings.  The  "Kismet"  scene  and 
the  roof  garden  are  both  beauties.  It  is  all 
that  its  name  implies — a  passing  show  of  1912, 
semi-frivolous  revue,  containing  take-offs  on 
five  or  six  shows  with  which  the  San  Fran- 
cisco theatre-goers  are  familiar.  There  is 
"Oliver  Twist,"  for  instance,  "Bunty  Pulls  the 
Strings."  "The  Music  Master,"  "Bought  and 
Paid   For,"   and   several   others. 

In  justice  to  the  management  it  should  be 
recorded  that  every  claim  made  in  advance 
for  this  organization  was  fulfilled,  and  that 
not  a  single  one  of  the  many  stars  who  were 
seen  during  the  New  York  run  was  missing 
when  the  curtain  went  up  on  the  opening  per- 
formance here.  In  order  that  this  clever  ar- 
ray of  principals  shall  not  be  forgotten  for 
some  time,  the  full  roster  is  printed  here 
again:  Trixie  Friganza,  Charles  J.  Ross,  Ade- 
laide and  J.  J-  Hughes,  Howard  and  Howard, 
Texas  Guinan,  Clarence  Harvey,  Louise  Brun- 
nell,  Moon  and  Morris,  Ernest  Hare,  Edward 
Cutler,   and  Frederick  Roland. 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

The  Orpheum  announces  for  next  week  one 
of  the  most  novel  bills  in  its  history.  Six 
of  the  acts  will  be  new,  and  the  entire  pro- 
gramme will  be  of  extraordinary  excellence. 

Miss  Orford  will  introduce  her  marvelous 
elephants.  It  is  difficult  to  convey  an  accu- 
rate idea  of  their  performance.  The  two  im- 
mense, ungainly  animals,  each  weighing  about 
three  and  a  half  tons,  and  the  baby  elephant, 
are  pantomimists  and  enact  a  little  play  of 
domestic  life,  concluding  with  the   rescue   of 


Miss  Orford  from  the  upper  window  of  a 
burning  house. 

Pat  Rooney  and  Marion  Bent  will  present 
a  diverting  bit  called  "At  the  News  Stand." 
Rooney  is  one  of  the  best  dancers  before  the 
public  and  also  a  capital  comedian.  His  part- 
ner, pretty  Marion  Bent,  is  an  engaging  actress 
who  also  excels  in  song  and  dance. 

Lamberti,  the  master  musician,  who  plays 
upon  the  violin,  "cello,  and  piano,  has  evolved 
a  distinct  and  unique  method  of  displaying  his 
genius.  In  different  make-ups  he  portrays 
various  composers  playing  their  respective 
compositions,  and  depicts  their  mannerisms. 

Hal  Davis,  Inez  Macauley,  and  their  com- 
pany, will  present  an  up-to-the-minute  com- 
edy by  Archie  Colby,  called  "The  Girl  from 
Childs,"  which  is  remarkable  for  its  origi- 
nality. 

A  sketch  by  Miss  Elsie  Janis,  the  star  and 
authoress,  entitled  "Three  in  One,"  will  be 
an  amusing  feature,  and  will  serve  to  intro- 
duce Val  Harris,  Reta  Boland,  and  Lou  Holtz, 
who  are  three  personally  developed  proteges 
of  Miss  Janis. 

Ida  O'Day,  whose  versatility  has  been  abun- 
dantly demonstrated,  will  introduce  her  origi- 
nal songologue.  When  last  seen  here  she  was 
the  successful  star  of  a  pretty  little  play,  "A 
Bit  of  Old  Chelsea."  Now  she  is  doing  what 
in  vaudeville  parlance  is  styled  a  "single." 

For  the  second  week  of  her  engagement 
Irene  Franklin,  who  is  scoring  one  of  the 
greatest  hits  the  Orpheum  has  ever  known, 
will  introduce  new  songs  and  impersonations. 
Theodore  Bendix  and  his  Symphony  Players 
will  conclude  their  engagements  with  this  bill. 


Columbia  Theatre  Kinemacolor  Pictures. 

Remarkable  features  will  be  added  to  the 
programme  of  the  Kinemacolor  season  at  the 
Columbia  Theatre  for  the  third  week,  com- 
mencing Sunday  afternoon,  when  the  main 
features  of  "The  Making  of  the  Panama  Ca- 
nal" and  "Actual  Scenes  of  the  Balkan  War" 
will  be  supplemented  by  the  presentation  of 
the  latest  products  of  the  Kinemacolor  pro- 
cess, consisting  of  the  story  of  the  great 
American  novel,  "The  Scarlet  Letter,"  by  Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne,  and  remarkable  views  of 
Niagara  Falls,  both  subjects  being  shown  in 
this  city  previous  to  their  presentation  in 
New  York. 

That  the  public  is  vitally  interested  in  the 
Panama  Canal  and  in  the  Balkan  war  scenes, 
as  portrayed  in  motion  and  actual  color  ef- 
fects secured  by  the  Kinemacolor  invention, 
is  shown  by  the  crowded  houses  the  Columbia 
Theatre  is  now  enjoying.  "The  Scarlet  Let- 
ter" ranks  as  the  great  classic  of  American  li- 
braries, and  the  perfect  picturization  of  this 
romance  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  and  the  Puri- 
tans, the  plainly  told  plot,  and  the  realism 
of  the  actors  who  posed  for  the  characters, 
has  placed  this  Kinemacolor  production  in  the 
classic  ranks,  just  as  the  novel  itself  is  classed 
in  libraries.  To  see  "Niagara  Falls"  in  all 
their  glory  of  motion  and  of  color  effects  is 
vouchsafed  to  a  favored  few,  but  Kinemacolor 
shows  on  its  screen  all  the  wonders  of  the 
mighty  American  waterfalls. 

Daily  matinees  at  2 :30  p.  m.  and  regular 
evening  presentations  at  8 :30  p.  m.,  will  be 
given  during  the  remainder  of  the  Kinema- 
color season  at  the  Columbia  Theatre. 


Vaudeville  at  the  Pantages  The&tre. 

The  programme  for  the  coming  week  at  the 
Pantages  Theatre,  opening  next  Sunday, 
bristles  with  names  prominent  in  pugilistic 
circles.  Arthur  Pelkey,  the  recently  acknowl- 
edged champion  heavyweight  of  the  world, 
who  by  his  victory  over  the  "cowboy"  pugi- 
list, Luther  McCarty,  leaped  to  the  front  over- 
night, will  head  the  bill  with  Tommy  Burns. 
This  is  Pelky's  first  appearance  in  this  city, 
and  with  Burns,  who  is  acting  as  his  manager, 
he  will  be  seen  in  a  set-to  of  three  rounds, 
preceded  by  rope-skipping,  bag-punching,  and 
shadow-boxing  by  the  champion. 

On  the  same  bill  by  a  curious  coincidence  is 
Mrs.  Bob  Fitzsimmons,  who  will  be  seen  in  a 
musical  extravaganza,  entitled  "A  Bulgarian 
Romance."  Mrs.  Fitzsimmons's  principal  sup- 
port is  Charles  Dano,  the  operatic  tenor,  who 
was  last  seen  here  on  the  first  visit  of  the 
"Chocolate  Soldier."  The  production  carries 
fourteen  people  and  is  well  staged  and  spark- 
ling with  jingling  tunes.  As  Julia  Gifford 
Mrs.  Fitzsimmons  won  a  name  for  herself  in 
musical  comedy,  and  she  still  retains  her  lyric 
soprano  voice. 

"The  Newly  Married  Man,"  a  comedy  play- 
let, will  be  presented  by  Bernard  and  Harring- 
ton. The  sketch  has  scored  one  of  the  big- 
gest laughing  hits  ever  on  the  Pantages  Cir- 
cuit. 

Sylvester  and  Vance,  a  duo  of  singers  and 
dancers,  have  a  little  offering  which  affords 
Vance  a  splendid  opportunity  of  rendering  his 
famous  yodeling  selections. 

A  team  well  versed  in  acrobatic  and  gym- 
nastic versatility  is  the  Mars  Duo,  who  intro- 
duce art  bits  of  wire-walking,  juggling,  and  a 
sensational   trapeze  performance. 

Billy  Dodge,  a  well-known  local  entertainer, 
will  give  his  imitations  of  famous  singers  and 

character  actors.        ■ 

"The  Mission  Play"  Coming. 

All  San  Francisco  is  apparently  interested 
in  the  announcement  published  a  few  days  ago 
to  the  effect  that  Gottlob,  Marx  &  Co.,  of  the 


Columbia  Theatre,  had  secured  for  presentation 
next  month  the  Mission  Play  of  San  Gabriel. 
During  the  past  two  years  much  has  been 
printed  and  said  of  the  wonderful  story  of 
early  Californian  life,  which  has  been  told  by 
the  players  at  the  Mission  theatre  in  the  little 
town  of  San  Gabriel,  Southern  California. 
All  of  the  effects,  players,  etc.,  will  be  brought 
to  San  Francisco,  and  the  story  of  Father 
Junipero  Serra,  Don  Gaspar  de  Portola,  and 
all  the  others  who  participated  in  the  making 
of  early  California  history  will  be  told  here 
just  as  it  has  been  for  the  past  two  years  at 
San  Gabriel,  in  the  little  theatre  opposite  the 
old  San  Gabriel  Mission.  George  Osborne 
will  make  his  appearance  in  the  role  of  Father 
Junipero  Serra. 


ENJOY  THE  WEEK-END  AT 


enmn  a 

Qo/C/'/u/teyfomSsn/Fd/ia'sco 

SAN  JA  ATEO 


See  the  Polo  Games  at 

San  Mateo  each  Sunday 

Auto  Grill  and  Garage.  Special  attention  to 
auto  parties.  Unusually  low  winter  rates  now  in 
effect  make  this  the  ideal  place  for  winter  resi- 
dence. JAMES  H.  DOOLITTLE,  Manager 


Geo.  E.  Billings    Roy  C.Ward    Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  Meussdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORMS  OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Phone— Douglas  2283 


AMUSEMENTS. 


o 


RPHFIIM       O'FARRELL  STREET 

IU  ULiU  HI  Bji.ee,,  Slocto,  „d  Powen 

Safest  and  Most  Magnificent  Theatre  in  America 


Week  Beginning  this  Sunday  Afternoon 

MATINEE  EVERY  DAY. 
PEERLESS  VAUDEVILLE 

MISS  ORFORD  and  her  WONDERFUL  ELE- 
PHANTS; PAT-  ROONEY  anrl  MARION  BENT. 
"At  the  News  Stand";  LAMBERTI,  the  Master 
Musician;  HAL  DAVIS,  INEZ  MACAULEY  and 
CO.,  in  the  up-to-the  minute  comedy,  "  The  Girl 
from  Childs":  HARRIS,  BOLAND  and  HOLTZ, 
presenting  "  Three  in  One."  written  and  produced 
by  Elsie  Janis:  IDA  O'DAY.  in  her  Original 
Songologue;  THEODORE  BENDIX  and  HIS 
SYMPHONY  PLAYERS;  ORPHEUM  MOTION 
PICTURES,  ShowiDg  Current  Events  Second 
Week— The  Theatrical  Sensation  of  the  City,  the 
American  Comedienne.  MISS  IRF.NE  FRANKLIN, 
with  Mr.  Burt  Green  at  the  Piano. 

Evening  prices  10c,  25c.  50c.  73c.  Box  seats  $1. 
Matinee  prices  (except  Sundays  and  Holidays) 
10c,  25c,  50c.    Phone  Douglas  70.  


P  OLUMBIA  THEATRE  ^1™* 

^^   Geary  and  Mason  Sta.    Phone  Franklin  160 

KINEMACOLOR  PICTURES 

Beginning  with  Matinee  SUNDAY,  July  20 

THIRD  WEEK 

Matinee  Every  Day  at  2 :30.    Evenings  at  8 :30. 

Special  Features* 

The  Sensational  "Scarlet  Letter" 

Beautiful  Scenic  Triumph.  "Niagara  Falls" 

in  addition  to 
"The  Making  of  the  Panama  Canal"  and 

"Actual  Scenes  of  the  Balkan  War." 

Animated  Photography  in  Natural  Colors. 

Prices— Evenings.  25c.  35c,  50c.     Matinees,  25c. 


CQRT^ 


Leading  Theatre 

ELLIS  AND  MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


3d  and  Final  Week  Starts  SUNDAY  NIGHT 

Best  Seats  $1.50  at  Wednesday,  Friday  and 

Saturday  Mats. 

The  Greatest  Success  San  Francisco  Has  Known 

The  New  York  Winter  Garden's  Greatest  Hit 

THE  PASSING 
SHOW  OF  1912 

Curtain  at  8:15  Nights:  2:16  Mats 


OPERA 
HOUSE 


mm 


Phone  Sutter  4200 

Commencing  Next  MONDAY,  July  21 

another  revival 

GILBERT  and  SULLIVAN'S  Glorious  Opera 

THE   MIKADO 

with  its  Fine  Old  Songs  and  Bright 

Witty  Comedy. 

Matinees  Saturday  and  Sunday. 

Popular  Prices— 25c,  50c,  75c ;  Box  Seats,  SI. 


PANTAGES  THEATRE 
MARKET  STREET,  oppo.ite  M..on 

Week  beginning  July  20 

A  $2000  Attraction— ARTHUR  PELKEY.  Cham- 
pion Heavyweight  of  the  World.  with  Tommy 
Burns.  ex-Champion;  Mrs.  BO];  FITZSIMMONS. 
assisted  by  Charles  Dano  and  Cast  of  1  I—  A  Bul- 
garian Romance';  BERNARD  and  HARRING- 
TON "The  Newly  Married  Man";  8YLVESTER 
and  VANCE.  Elitu  Entertainers;  MARS  DUO, 
Oddities  in  Acrobatics:  BILLY  DODSE.  Beali 
Brummel  Songster:  ALSACE  and  LORRAINE. 
Musical  Monarchs.  Jrt,c    „ 

Mat.  daily  at 2:30.  Nights  at7:15  and  '.>  i 
day  and  Holiday  mats,  at  1 :30  and  3:S0.    N 
continuous  from  6:30.    Prices:  10c.  2"c  «u 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


July  19,  1912. 


VANITY  FAIR. 


Apropos  of  a  recent  remark  in  this  column 
on  the. incongruity  of  the  clergyman's  rebuke 
to  the  lady  for  wearing  an  eccentric  hat  while 
he  himself  was  attired  in  the  absurdity  known 
as  a  surplice  we  have  a  relevant  story  from 
England.  The  Bishop  of  Taunton  has  com- 
plained because  little  boys  in  the  street  laugh 
at  his  curious  episcopal  dress.  What  the 
bishop  would  like  to  have  done  in  the  matter 
is  not  apparent,  but  if  we  may  venture  on  a 
humble  suggestion  it  would  be  to  the  effect 
that  the  bishop  adopt  a  rational  costume. 
Gaiters  and  those  curious  things  from  the 
brim  of  the  hat  would  make  a  cat  laugh,  and 
small  boys  have  a  sense  of  humor  which  is 
now  unrestrained  by  a  sense  of  reverence. 
Personally  we  have  an  overwhelming  rever- 
ence for  bishops,  and  we  hate  to  think  that 
any  one  should  be  impious  enough  to  laugh  at 
them,  but  then  boys  will  be  boys,  and  the  best 
thing  that  the  bishop  can  do  is  to  dress  like  a 
human  being. 

A  letter  in  the  New  York  Sun  has  pro- 
duced in  us  a  train  of  reasoning  that  we  be- 
lieve would  revolutionize  the  world  if  we 
could  only  get  time  of  an  evening  to  enshrine 
it  in  a  book.  We  often  get  ideas  of  this 
kind. 

The  letter  in  question  is  to  the  effect  that 
soldiers  ought  to  be  better  dressed.  "Bring 
back  the  smart  uniforms  for  all  branches  of 
service,"  says  the  writer,  "and  so  bring  back 
both  quantity  and  quality  in  our  enlistments." 
How  can  we  expect  that  our  soldiers  shall  be 
filled  with  the  divine  afflatus  of  patriotism  so 
long  as  they  are  dressed  in  khaki  ?  Is  it  likely 
that  any  man  should  experience  the  swell  of 
martial  valor  within  his  little  breast  while  his 
official  raiment  is  of  such  a  sad  drab  hue  that 
his  sweetheart  can  no  longer  point  to  it  with 
pride  ?  Not  on  your  life.  Never  was  there  a 
sounder  philosophy  than  that  expressed  in  the 
colonel's  song  in  "Patience."  We  all  remem- 
ber it : 

When    I    first    put   this   uniform    on, 
I   said,   as  I   looked  in  the  glass, 
"It's  one  to  a  million 
That  any  civilian 
My  figure  and  form  will  surpass. 
Gold  lace  has  a  charm  for  the  fair, 
And  I've  plenty  of  that  and  to  spare. 
While  a  lover's  professions. 
When  uttered  in  Hessians, 
Are  eloquent  everywhere." 
A  fact  that  I  counted  upon 
When  I  first  put  this  uniform  on. 


Now  there  is  something  in  this,  as  the 
monkey  said  when  he  put  his  hand  into  the 
sugar  bowl.  It  has  not  fallen  to  our  lot  to 
wear  a  military  uniform,  but  we  can  imagine 
how  exhilarating  it  must  be.  We  distinctly 
remember  feeling  that  way  some  three  years 
ago,  when  we  bought  a  new  suit  at  a  fire  sale. 
We  felt  that  we  were  a  nobler  and  a  better 
and  a  braver  man.  We  felt  equal  to  prodigies 
of  valor  if  only  the  right  people  were  looking 
on,  and  for  a  time  even  the  most  supercilious 
of  waitresses  had  no  terrors  for  us.  There 
could  be  no  mistake  about  it.  We  felt  dis- 
tinctly that  we  had  appreciably  ascended  the 
ladder  of  evolution,  that  in  a  sense  we  had' 
been  converted. 

Now  why  not  try  the  effect  of  new  clothes 
upon  our  criminal  and  professional  classes, 
upon  suffragettes,  reformers,  eugenists,  and 
Democrats  ?  Try  the  effect  of  a  sartorial 
kindness.  In  very  severe  cases  it  might  be 
necessary  to  resort  to  a  uniform.  It  has  been 
said  that  any  suffragette  can  be  cured  by 
timely  application  of  a  husband.  Mayor  Gay- 
nor  of  New  York  said. this,  but  he  was  wrong. 
It  has  been  tried  in  some  few  cases,  and  it 
failed.  Moreover  we  have  no  right  to  apply 
to  any  man  the  overwhelming  and  brutal  force 
necessary  to  make  him  marry  a  suffragette. 
But  a  new  hat  might  do  it,  and  some  of  the 
latest  corsets  could  hardly  fail.  What  we 
need  is  suavity,  persuasion,  and  figure  im- 
provers. 

Now  we  do  not  propose  to  elaborate  this 
idea  here  and  now.  We  intend  to  write  a 
book  about  it,  and  this  will  serve  as  a  sort 
of  advance  notice.  But  the  main  idea  is  clear 
enough.  Just  as  the  average  soldier  can  be 
turned  into  a  veritable  Sir  Lancelot  by  means 
of  a  little  gold  braid  so  there  must  be  some- 
where a  costume  corresponding  to  every  sort 
of  moral  delinquency  all  the  way  from  suf- 
fragettism  to  Wall  Street.  We  have  only  to 
find  that  costume  in  its  various  degrees  of 
gorgeousness,  apply  it  to  the  delinquent,  and 
cave  the  world.  If  we  had  only  thought  of 
this  before  the  California  legislature  ad- 
journed it  might  have  been  a  law  by  this  time 
and  with  all  the  necessary  boards  and  super- 
intendents and  inspectors  in  full  swing. 


So  bachelors  are  actually  to  be  taxed,  and 
not  by  some  freak  legislature,  but  by  Congress 
itself.  For  that  is  what  the  income-tax  bill 
acfjally  amounts  to.  The  exemption  limit  is 
tc  be  $3000,  but  if  a  man  has  a  dependent 
wife  he  will  be  allowed  a  deduction  of  $1000 
\  on  her  account,  that  being  the  amount  of 
a  lual  expense,  presumably,  that  one  incurs 
v  matrimony.  But  some  wives  cost  more 
than  this.  We  know  they  do.  There  ought 
io  be  3n  official  valuation  of  wives  under  the 
new  tax.     But  no  plea  of  exemption  will  be 


entertained  for  more  than  one  wife,  nor  must 
the  $500  exemption  for  children  exceed  $1000. 
If  in  a  moment  of  inadvertence  you  have 
more  than  one  wife  or  more  than  two  children 
you  must  stand  the  racket  yourself.  And  if 
you  are  so  culpably  negligent  as  to  have 
twins  you  may  consider  that  your  credit  with 
the  government  is  closed  so  far  as  children 
are  concerned.  And  now  some  curious 
maniacs  are  protesting  because  "only  two 
children  are  allowed  under  the  new  law."  But 
that  is  hardly  a  fair  statement  of  the  case. 
Congress  does  not  forbid  you  from  having 
more  than  two  children.  No  legal  bar  has 
vet  been  placed  upon  the  size  of  families. 
You  can  have  as  many  as  a  far  too  bountiful 
nature  is  willing  to  furnish.  Only  do  not  ex- 
pect the  cooperation  of  the  government.  Do 
not  ask  for  aid  or  encouragement  from  the 
tax  collector.  The  official  motto  is  well  ex- 
pressed by  that  old  Sunday-school  hymn  remi- 
niscent of  our  earliest  speculative  ventures  in- 
to the  unknown : 

Now  you're  married  I  wish  you  joy, 

First  a  girl  and  then  a  boy. 

So  far  from  offering  encouragement  to  large 
families  our  own  personal  opinion  is  that  any 
married  persons  guilty  of  an  aggregate  of 
more  than  two  children  should  be  sent  to  the 
penitentiary  and  to  solitary  confinement. 


A  correspondent  wants  to  know  if  those 
who  are  tainted  with  insanity  can  legally 
marry.  We  are  tempted  to  say  "yes"  and 
have  done  with  it,  but  there  is  more  in  this 
than  meets  the  eye  and  it  is  well  to  be  care- 
ful. 

In  a  broad  and  general  way  it  is  quite  legal 
for  those  who  are  tainted  with  insanity  to 
marry.  In  point  of  fact  they  are  about  the 
only  ones  who  do  marry.  But  if  you  dis- 
cover after  you  are  married  that  your  wife 
is  insane — and  you  will  discover  this  in  about 
two  months — you  can  then  nullify  the  mar- 
riage on  the  ground  that  a  vital  fact  was  con- 
cealed from  you.  She  on  her  part  will  plead 
that  her  insanity  was  obvious,  seeing  that 
she  married  you,  which  no  sane  person  would 
have  done,  and  that  therefore  there  was  no 
concealment.  Or  she  will  pay  $1000  to  a  dis- 
tinguished alienist  and  a  credit  to  his  union 
who  will  swear  that  she  is  not  insane,  and 
that  will  put  you  to  the  expense  of  paying  a 
like  amount,  or  more,  to  another  distinguished 
alienist  and  equally  an  honor  to  his  union 
who  will  swear  that  she  is  insane.  You  will 
see  that  the  matter  is  beset  with  difficulties 
and  not  nearly  so  simple  as  it  seems.  Ar- 
guing prima  facie  you  were  both  insane  for 
even  thinking  of  getting  married  under  any 
circumstances,  and  the  fact  of  your  own  in- 
sanity would  seriously  damage  your  case. 
You  would  be  a  sort  of  accessory  before  the 
fact,  and  in  a  sense  particeps  criminis.  But 
you  may  still  argue  that  your  wife  was  more 
insane  than  you,  as  otherwise  she  would  not 
have  made  so  bad  a  choice,  and  you  will  find 
that  here,  at  least,  the  court  is  enthusiastically 
with  you.  But  whether  a  mere  preponderance 
of  insanity  without  the  element  of  conceal- 
ment would  be  enough  to  secure  the  annul- 
ment of  the  marriage  is  a  nice  point  and  one 
that  we  do  not  feel  ourselves  competent  to 
settle.     Why  not  make  it  up. 


It  seems  that  King  George  and  Queen  Mary 
are  about  to  visit  Lord  and  Lady  Derby  at 
Knowsley  and  a  vaudeville  entertainment  has 
been  arranged  for  their  amusement.  Now  we 
all  know  that  the  word  vaudeville  has  had 
some  unpleasant  associations  to  the  ultra  pure, 
and  so  the  queen  asked  to  see  a  programme. 
One  of  the  items  was  "a  dance  in  costume  by 
Lad\r  Diana  Manners,"  and  as  so  much  de- 
pends on  the  adequacy  of  the  costume  in  such 
matters  the  queen  further  desired  to  be  shown 
a  photograph  of  Diana  in  the  act  of  dancing, 
possibly  with  a  recollection  of  another  myth- 
ical Diana  whose  garments  were  so  much  of 
the  slit  skirt  variety  that  nothing  but  the  slit 
was  visible.  When  the  queen  saw  the  photo- 
graph her  worst  suspicions  were  confirmed. 
Lady  Diana  herself  was  much  too  apparent. 
As  a  seaman  might  say,  she  was  sailing  under 
bare  poles.  So  the  queen  suggested  that  she 
wear  "a  somewhat  fuller"  attire,  that  she 
finish  dressing,  so  to  speak.  But  it  is  sad  to 
relate  that  when  Lady  Diana  heard  this,  in- 
stead of  running  off  to  the  nursery  and  wash- 
ing her  face  and  putting  something  on,  she 
requested  that  her  name  be  removed  alto- 
gether  from   the   programme. 


The  spectacle  of  a  king  who  is  compelled 
publicly  to  beg  for  a  little  bread  and  water 
is  a  distinct  novelty,  but  we  may  be  thankful 
that  there  is  at  least  some  one  with  courage 
to  protest  against  the  enforced  privations  of 
the  banquet.  When  King  Alfonso  visited 
Austria  a  short  time  ago  he  allowed  it  to  be 
known  that  a  loaf  of  crusty  bread  and  a 
large  jug  of  water  were  essentials  to  his  com- 
fort and  he  desired  that  they  be  set  upon 
the  table  where  he  could  reach  them  at  will. 
On  this  particular  occasion  the  dinner  was 
at  the  Spanish  embassy,  and  presumably  the 
king  felt  free  to  make  known  his  wishes,  but 
at  the  same  time  he  complained  that  "in  Ber- 
lin, Paris,  and  London  I  had  frequently  to  go 
short  of  the  two  things  I  like  best  at  my  meals 
— bread  and  water." 
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San  Jose,  ML  Hamilton 

Excellent  Hotels.  Auto  boulevard 
to  Lick  Observatory.  Thirty-mile 
electric  line  ride  through  beautiful 
Santa  Clara  Valley 

Santa  Cruz  and  Big  Trees 

The  "Atlantic  City"  of  the  West. 
Hotels.  Casino  and  pleasure  piers. 
Cliff  drives.  Motoring.  Golf 
links.     Sea-fishing. 

Del  Monte  and  Monterey 

Charming  hotel.  Beautiful  gar- 
dens. 40  -  mile  auto  boulevard. 
Bathing.    Boating.    Fishing.  Golf. 

Pacific  Grove  and 
Carmel-by-the-Sea 

Delightful  family  resorts.  Bathing 
beaches  and  sea-fishing. 

Byron  Hot  Springs 

Hotel  and  mineral  baths  in  restful 
surroundings. 

Shasta  Springs  and 
Resorts 

Delightful  places  amid  crags  and 
pines.  Excellent  trout  fishing  in 
season. 

Lake  Tahoe 

In  high  Sierras,  at  elevation  ot 
6240  feet.  Noted  for  its  trout 
fishing.  Hotels  and  resorts,  with 
daily  steamer  trips  around  lake. 

Upper  Klamath  Lake 
and  Crater  Lake 

Unsurpassed  trout  fishing  in  season. 
Comfortable  quarters  amid  forests 
and  mountains.  Auto  and  motor 
boat  service   from    Klamath  Falls. 

Yosemite  National  Park 
Mariposa  Big  Trees 

Nature's  wonders.  A  half  day  or 
night  ride  from  Los  Angeles  or 
San  Francisco. 

Paso  Robles 

Hot  springs.  Hotel  and  finely 
equipped  mineral  baths.  A  place 
for  rest  and  outdoor  recreation. 
Golf  link*.     Tennis. 

Santa  Barbara 

The- Mission  City.  Ocean  boule- 
vard. Hotels  delightfully  situated. 
Sea  -  fishing.  Yachting.  Golf. 
Beautiful  mountain  drives. 

Los  Angeles  and  Vicinity 

Noted  tourist  center.  Ocean 
beaches  within  30  minutes  to  an 
hour  by  electric  lines.  Bathing. 
Sea-fishing.  Hotels  and  pleasure 
piers. 

Pasadena,  Riverside, 
Redlands,  ML  Lowe 

In  charming  surroundings.  Easily 
reached  by- steam  or  electric  lines 
from  Los  Angeles. 


Excellent  hotels,  or  comfortable  outing  quarters 
and  good  meals,  will  be  found  at  all  these  places. 


Write  or  call  on  any  of  our  Agents,  East  or 
West,  and  they  will  gladly  arrange  your  trip. 


SA>"  FRANCISCO:  Flood  Building      Palace  Hotel      Ferry  Station      Phone  Kearny  3160 

Third  and  Townsend  Streets  Station      Phone  Kearny  1>0 

OAKLAND :  Thirteenth  Street  and  Broadway      Phone  Oakland  162 

Sixteenth  Street  Station      Phone  Lakeside  1420 

Fir^t  Street  Station     Phone  Oakland  7960 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


It  is  said  that  at  certain  seasons  in  Scot- 
land, when  the  fishing  is  not  very  brisk,  the 
fishermen  act  as  caddies,  and  are  easily  recog- 
nized by  their  costume,  a  woolen  jersey  and 
trousers  braced  up  to  the  arm-pits.  One  of 
these  was  asked  his  name  by  the  gentleman 
for  whom  he  was  carrying,  and  the  reply 
was:  "Weel,  sir,  hereabouts  they  maistly  ca' 
me  'Breeks'  but  ma  'maiden'  name  is  'Broon.'  " 


In  an  Ohio  town  the  African  Methodist- 
Episcopal  Church  of  that  district  held  a  con- 
ference, and  for  a  week  the  town  was  filled 
with  colored  pulpit  orators.  A  few  days  after 
the  conference  closed  its  sessions,  one  of  the 
leading  colored  women  of  the  town  drove  out 
to  Pea  Ridge  to  purchase  chickens  of  an  old 
mammy  who  had  supplied  the  family  for  years. 
Aunt  Hanna,  coming  to  the  gate,  said  :  "I'm 
sorry,  Miss  Allie.  I  aint  got  a  chicken  left. 
Dey  all  done  enter  de  ministry." 


The  ladies  were  discussing  a  wedding 
which  took  place  in  their  church  the  previous 
evening.  "And  do  you  know,"  continued  the 
first  and  best  informed  lady  of  the  party, 
'just  as  Frank  and  the  widow  started  up  the 
aisle  to  the  altar  every  light  in  the  church 
went  out?"  This  startling  bit  of  information 
was  greeted  by  a  number  of  "Ohs !"  "What 
did  the  couple  do  then?"  finally  inquired  one 
who  beat  the  others  out  in  regaining  her 
breath.  "Kept  on  going.  The  widow  knew 
her  way." 

Toward  the  latter  part  of  Dante  Gabriel 
Rossetti's  life,  he  rarely  left  his  house  and 
garden,  and  preferred  to  see  his  friends  and 
acquaintances  by  appointment.  Woe  betide 
the  too  intrusive  stranger.  It  is  said  that  one 
day  an  enterprising  man  called,  duly  armed 
with  a  letter  of  introduction,  and_the  servant 
was  nearly  yielding  to  the  impulsive  stranger, 
whereupon  the  painter  of  "Dante's  Dream" 
leaned  over  the  banister  and  said,  in  a  firm, 
mellifluous  voice :  "Tell  the  gentleman  that 
I  am  not  at  home." 


A  story  once  went  the  rounds  in  Paris  that 
an  enterprising  visitor  to  M.  Conslans  pro- 
posed to  pick  a  quarrel  with  M.  Rochefort  and 
kill  him.  "Many  thanks,"  said  Constans,  "but 
I  do  my  own  murders."  The  retort  found  its 
way  to  Constantinople,  and  when  M.  Constans 
arrived  there  as  French  ambassador  he  was 
struck  by  the  exaggerated  deference  of  the 
Turkish  officials  from  Armenia.  A  man  who 
did  his  murders  himself  was  a  remarkable 
figure  to  administrators  who  employed  the 
Kurds    for  that   necessary   business. 


A  young  practitioner  had  one  troublesome 
patient — an  old  woman  who  was  practically 
on  the  free  list,  but  who  registered  more 
kicks  than  all  the  other  patients  put  together. 
One  day  she  called  to  roast  him  for  not  show- 
ing up  when  she  called  him  the  night  before. 
"You  can  go  to  see  your  other  patients  at 
night,"  she  complained,  "so  why  can't'  you 
come  when  I  send  for  you  ?  Aint  my  money 
as  good  as  the  money  that  them  rich  people 
pay  you?"  "I  don't  know,  ma'am,"  answered 
the  doctor,  gently.  "I  have  never  seen  any 
of  yours." 

The  revivalist,  "Sam"  Jones,  was  once 
taking  women  to  task  for  spending  more  time 
in  prinking  than  in  praying.  "If  there's  a 
woman  here,"  he  screamed,  finally,  "who 
prays  more  than  she  prinks,  let  her^stand  up." 
One  poor  old,  faded  specimen  of  femininity, 
in  the  sorriest,  shabbiest  of  clothes,  arose. 
"You  spend  more  time  praying  than  prink- 
ing?" asked  the  preacher,  taking  her  all  in. 
The  poor  old  creature  said  she  did — prayed 
all  the  time,  prinked  not  at  all.  "You  go 
straight  home,"  admonished  Jones,  "and  put 
a  little  time  on  your  prinking." 


On  a  visit  to  St.  Louis,  Archbishop  Ryan,  a 
noted  Philadelphia  prelate,  rode  in  a  carriage 
to  the  parochial  residence  with  Bishop  Glen- 
non,  who  is  rather  diminutive  in  size  and 
of  slight  build,  especially  in  the  stomachic 
regions,  while  Archbishop  Ryan  is  tall  and 
very  robust.  As  they  alighted  from  the  car- 
riage, Archbishop  Ryan  said  to  his  companion: 
"Bishop  Glennon,  I  once  was  asked  to  ex 
plain  the  difference  between  a  bishop  and  an 
archbishop.  I  answered"  (and  the  archbishop 
extended  his  arms  in  a  semicircle  from  his 
own  healthy  body,  at  the  same  time  glancing 
rather  sharply  at  Bishop  GlennonJ,  "'The  dif 
ference   is   all   in   the  arch.'  " 


Mr.  Jones  kept  a  toy  shop  and  among  vari- 
ous things  sold  fishing  rods.     For  the  purpose 
<<\~  ad1  -erthing  them  he  had  a  large  rod  hang- 
with  an  artificial  fish   at  the  end 
T.ate  one  night,  when  most  people  were 
Lin  bed,  a  man  who  was  rather  the  worse  for 
nig h t's    enj oyment    happened    to    see    this 
fish.      He    looked    at    it    and    then    went    cau- 
up   to   the   door   and   knocked   gently. 
.:  not    hear   this,    but    after   the    man 

■ocked   a   little   louder   he   responded   at 
idow  up  above.     "Who's  there?"  said 


Jones.  "Don't  make  a  noise,"  said  the  man 
in  a  whisper,  "but  come  down  as  quietly  as 
you  can."  At  the  request  our  friend  thought 
there  must  be  something  the  matter,  so,  after 
dressing  and  coming  down  as  quietly  as  pos- 
sible, he  proceeded  to  know  what  it  was. 
"What  is  the  matter?"  he  asked.  "Sh !"  said 
the  man.  "Pull  your  line  in  quick;  you've  got 
a  bite !" 


Lord  Coleridge  was  driving  toward  his  court 
one  morning  in  his  brougham,  when  an  acci- 
dent happened  to  it  at  Grosvenor  Square. 
Fearing  he  would  be  belated,  he  called  a  cab 
from  the  street  rank,  and  bade  the  Jehu  drive 
him  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  the  courts  of 
justice.  "And  where  be  they?"  "What!  A 
London  cabby,  and  don't  know  where  the  law 
courts  are  at  old  Temple  Bar?"  "Oh!  the 
law  courts,  is  it  ?  But  you  said  courts  of 
justice." 

Thomas  A.  Edison,  who  is  rather  hard  of 
hearing,  said  recently  that  on  one  of  his  rare 
visits  to  New  York  a  man  was  introduced  to 
him  who  proceeded  at  considerable  length  to 
make  suggestions  as  to  the  direction  in  which 
tor  the  blessing  of  mankind  Mr.  Edison's  in- 
ventive faculties  might  be  applied.  Then  the 
man  switched  to  the  question:  "Mr.  Edison, 
why  don't  you  use  an  acousticon?"  "What's 
that?"  asked  Mr.  Edison.  "One  of  those 
things  that  help  one  to  hear  better.  "Oh," 
said  Mr.  Edison,  "I'll  tell  you.  By  a  care- 
fully conducted  series  of  experiments  I  have 
discovered  that  the  gray  matter  of  the  aver- 
age person  frazzles  out  before  his  voice  does." 


Two  negro  roustabouts  at  New  Orleans 
were  continually  bragging  about  their  ability 
as  long-distance  swimmers,  and  a  steamboat 
man  got  up  a  match.  The  man  who  swam 
the  longest  distance  was  to  receive  five 
dollars.  The  Alabama  Whale  immediately 
stripped  on  the  dock,  but  the  Human  Steam- 
boat said  he  had  some  business  and  would  re- 
turn in  a  few  minutes.  The  Whale  swam  the 
river  four  or  five  times  for  exercise,  and  by 
that  time  the  Human  Steamboat  returned. 
He  wore  a  pair  of  swimming  trunks  and  had 
a  sheet-iron  cook  stove  strapped  on  his  back. 
Tied  around  his  neck  were  a  dozen  packages 
containing  bread,  flour,  bacon,  and  other  eat- 
ables. The  Whale  gazed  at  his  opponent  in 
amazement.  "Whar  yo"  vittles  ?"  demanded 
the  Human  Steamboat.  "Vittles  fo'  what?" 
asked  the  Whale.  "Don't  yo'  ask  me  fo' 
nothin'  on  the  way  ovah,"  warned  the  Steam- 
boat. "Mah  fust  stop  is  New'  York  an'  mah 
next  stop  is  London." 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


Come  On. 
"I'd   give   up   all   for  you,"   he  said, 

The  maid   he  tried  to  win, 
She,  blushing,  bowed  her  maiden  head, 
And  murmured:     "Well,   begin." 

— Town    Topics. 


The  Hookworm. 
You've  heard  about  the  hookworm 
Tbet  bothers   people  some, 
Thet  makes  you  wish 
Thet  you  could  fish 
An'    loaf  till  kingdom  come. 
An'  me,  I   guess  I've  got  it, 
Although  there's  lots  to  do — 
I've  got  the  hook, 
I've  got  the  worm, 
I've  got   the   hookworm,    too! 
-Douglas  Malloch,   in  America7i  Lumberman. 


A  Ballad  Up  to  Date. 
At  the  Art  Club,  O  my  Darling, 

Where  the  lights  are  dim  and  low 
And   the    Futurists   and    Cubists 

Fill  you  with  an  unknown  woe — 

Where  the  nudes  are  pale  triangles 

Goo-goo-eyed    Geometry; 
Ears  and  limbs  in  weird  rectangles 

And  the  colors  fierce  to  see — 

At  the  Art  Club,  O  my  Darling, 

Think  not  bitterly  of  me 
That  I  passed  in  stricken  silence 

From  that  grewsoroe  scenery — 

For  my  heart  was  throbbing  strangely 
And  my  brain  gone  all  astray; 

It   was  best,    far  best,  my  Darling, 
That  I  made  my  getaway. 

— New   York  Evening  Sun. 


Discovered. 
It  was  a  summer  evening;    the  sky  had  turned  to 

gold; 
The  birds  were  singing  merrily   as   they   have   did 

of  old; 
The    baseball   player    had    come    home    to    greet    his 

darling  spouse; 
The  ghost  had   walked   that   day   and    he   had   pur- 
chased him  a   souse. 
And    when    he    up    and    handed    her    the    remnants 

of  his  pay 
She    hooked   him   one    upon    the   lamp    and    to    him 
she  did  say: 

CHORUS. 
"Kick  in,   dear   heart,    kick   in    again; 

Come  forward  with  the  cush. 
You  know  it  always  gives  me  pain 

To  clout  you  on  the  mush. 
You  may  have  been  a  holdout  once 

And  copped  the  magnate's  tin, 
But  I  don't  fall  for  holdout  stunts — 
Kick  in,  dear  heart,  kick  in!" 

— Springfield  Republican. 


THE  ANGLO  AND  LONDON  PARIS  NATIONAL  BANK 

Of  San  Fr&nciico 

Paid-Up  Capital $  4.000,000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits 1.699 

Total  Resources 40.21-  _ 

Officers: 

Herbert  Fleishh acker President 

Sig.  Gbeenebaum Chairman  of  the  Board 

Washington  Dodge Vice-President 

Jos.  Fbiedlander Vice-President 

C.  F.  Hont Vice-President 

R.  Altschul Cashier 

C.R.  Pabkeb,  Assistant  Cashier  Wm.  H.  High,  Assistant  Cashier 
H.  Choynski,  Assistant  Cashier  G.R.BuBDiCK.AssistantCa-hier 
G.  F.  Hebb,  Assistant  Cashier       A.  L.  Langebman.  Secretary 


BONDS 


Established  1858 


SUTRO   &  CO 

INVESTMENT 

BROKERS 

412  Montgomery  St.        San  Francisco 


Memben 
Stock  and  Bond  Exchange 


CIRCULAR 
ON   REQUEST 


J.  C.WILSON   &   CO. 

MEMBERS 

New    York    Stock    Exchange 
New    York    Cotton    Exchange 
Chicago    Board   of  Trade 

The  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange.  San  Francisco. 

MAIN  OFFICE :    MILLS   BUILDING,  San  Francisco,   Cal. 

BRANCH    OFFICES: 

LOS  ANGELES  SAN  DIEGO  C0R0NAD0  BEACH 

PORTLAND,  ORE.       SEATTLE,  WASH.       VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 


Joseph  Loeb  Francis  R.  Upton,  Jr. 

President  Consuliine  Geologist,  Vice-President 

Curtis  P.  Upton 
Civil  and  Mining  Engineer,  Secretary 

JOSEPH  LOEB  COMPANY 

706  Merchants  National  Bank  Bldg. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Engineering 
Phone  Sutter  579  Examinations  and  Reporis 


The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

(The  German  Bank ) 
Savings  Incorporated  180$       Commercial 

526   California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Member  of  the  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  San  Francisco 
The  following  branches  for  receipt  and  pay- 
ment of  deposits  only: 

Mission  Branch,  S.  E.  corner  Mission  and  21st  Streets 
Richmond  District  Branch,  S.  W.  cor.  Clement  and  7lh  Ave. 
Haight  Street  Branch,  S.  W.  cor.  Haigbi  and  Belvedere 

June  30th,   1913: 

Assets 555.644,983.27 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  Cash.  1,000,000.00 
Reserve  and   Contingent  Funds..      1,757,148.57 

Employees'  Pension   Fund 158,261-32 

Number   of    Depositors 62,134 

Office  Hours:  10  o'clock  a.  m.  to  3  o'clock  p. 
m.,  except  Saturdays  to  12  o'clock  m.  and 
Saturday  evenings  from  6:30  o'clock  p.  m.  to 
8  o'clock  p.  m.   for  receipt  of  deposits  only. 


J.  F.Templeton    J.  H. McGregor     Ernest  J.Down 

Managing  Director  President  5ec. -Treasurer 

P.A.Landry  T.  A.  Kelley  Bateman  Hutchinson 

Northern  Lands    Timber  Dept.         City  and  Local 

Gore  &  McGregor,  Ltd. 


B.  C.  Land  Surveyors 
Timber  Cruisers 


Civil  Engineers 
Land  Agents 

CHANCERY  CHAMBERS,  LANGLEY  STREET 

VICTORIA,  B.  C. 

P.  O.  Box  152  Phone  684 

MCGREGOR  BUILDING,  THIRD  STREET 

S.  FORT  GEORGE    B.  C. 


If  you  like  dark  beer 


order  a  case  of  Wieland's  Brown  Beer  to- 
day. There's  a  very  unusual  quality  about  this 
brew.  Connoisseurs  appreciate  it — order  it  con- 
tinuously. If  you  are  familiar  with  the  superior 
imported  dark  beers, 

WlELANDS 

Brown  Beer 

will  surprise  you.  You  can't  get  it  everywhere 
— the  supply  is  limited.  Phone  us  and  we  will 
see  that  it  is  delivered  to  you  by  your  dealer. 

Brewery's  Own  Bottling 

JOHN  WIELAND  BREWERY 

Phone  Douglas  671 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Reduced  Rates  East 

via 

PORTLAND 


The  beautiful  Columbia 
River  Route 

Fast  Limited  Trains 
all  the  way 


S.  F.  BOOTH,  General  Agent 

No.  42  Powell  Street,  San  Francisco 

Phone  Sutter  2940 


Through  reservations  from  San 
Francisco  to  Eastern  points. 
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PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department : 

Rev.  David  Evans  and  Mrs.  Evans  have  an- 
nounced the  engagement  of  their  daughter.  Miss 
Madeline  Evans,  lo  Mr.  Ronald  Harris,  son  of 
Judge  Harris  of  Fresno. 

From  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  comes  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  engagement  of  Mrs.  Ehse 
Ducat  Bl^ecker  and  Mr.  Stewart  Brewster.  Mrs. 
Bieecker  is  the  daughter  of  Colonel  Duncan  Ducat, 
!".    S.    A,    and    Mrs.    Ducat. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Man."  Ada  Pence  and  Lieu- 
tenant Lewis  K.  Underhill,  U.  S.  A.,  look  place 
Thursday  evening,  July  10,  at  the  home  in  Berke- 
ley of  the  bride's  parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
J.    Pence. 

Mrs.  V.  F.  Flower  has  announced  the  engage- 
ment of  her  daughter,  Miss  Marguerite  Flower,  to 
Mr.  Julian  Kinzie.  nephew  of  Captain  Kinzie,  U. 
.-.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Kir.zie.  Miss  Flower  is  a  niece 
01   the  late  Governor  Flower  of  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Levey  have  announced 
the  engagement  of  their  daughter,  Miss  Flora 
Levey,  to  Mr.  Campbell  McGregor,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  A.   McGregor. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Grace  Wilson  and  Mr. 
Hugh   Fairlie  will  take  place  August    14. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Dorothy  Page  and  Mr. 
Charles  Buckingham  will  take  place  September  6 
ai  the  country  home  in  Belvedere  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Arthur  Page.  The  Misses  Leslie  and  Marjorie 
Page  will  he  their  cousin's  maids  of  honor  and 
the  chosen  bridesmaids  are  the  Misses  Dora  Winn, 
Ruth  Winslow,  Marian  Leigh  Mailliard,  Marian 
Dickson,  Kate  Peterson,  Mildred  Bright,  and 
Marion  Crocker. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Athearn  Folger  gave  a 
dinner  Thursday  evening  at  their  home  in  Wood- 
side. 

Mr.  Bernard  Faymonville  was  host  at  a  dinner 
at  the  Bohemian  Club  in  honor  of  his  son.  Lieu- 
tenant Philip  Faymonville,  LT.  S.  A.,  who  recently 
graduated  from  West  Point. 

Mrs.  Duncan  McDufne  entertained  a  number 
of  friends  at  a  luncheon  at  her  home  in  Clare- 
mont  complimentary  to  Mrs.  Philip  Young  of 
Boston. 

Mrs.  Hearst  gave  a  dinner-dance  and  house 
party  Wednesday  evening  at  her  home  in  Pleas- 
anton  in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Ran- 
dolph Hearst. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milo  M.  Potter  entertained  a 
large  number  of  guests  at  a  dance  Tuesday  night 
in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  dickering  of 
Oakland. 

Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard  was  hostess  recently  at  a 
luncheon  at  her  home  in  Woodside. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Chickering  and  Miss  Flor- 
ence Henshaw  gave  a  dinner-dance  recently  in 
honor  of  Miss  Irene  Rowland  of  Ogden,  Utah. 

Dr.  Millicent  Cosgrave  was  hostess  at  a  tea 
Saturday  in  honor  of  Mile.   Yvonne  de  Treville. 

The  Misses  Evelyn  and  Genevieve  Cunningham 
will  give  a  dance  this  evening  at  their  home  in 
Woodside. 

Miss  Xina  Jones  was  hostess  at  a  luncheon  at 
the  Hotel  Potter  in  honor  of  Miss  Irene  Rowland 
of   Ogden. 

Lieutenant  Neilson.  U.  5.  X.,  was  host  recently 
ai  a  luncheon  on  board  the  U.   S.   S.  Butralo. 

Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Ruhm  gave  a  dinner  at  Mare 
Island  in  honor  of  Captain  Frank  M.  Bennett, 
L".   S.   X.,   and   Mrs.    Bennett. 

The  members  of  the  Burlingame  Country  Club 
entertained  their  friends  at  a  the  dansante  Satur- 
day afternoon. 

The  members  of  the  Southern  Club  gave  a 
dance  Saturday  evening  at  their  club  on  Cali- 
fornia   Street. 

A  dinner  was  given  to  the  officers  ?f  the  United 
States  Aviation  Camp  at  Coronado  on  Saturday 
evening,  at  which  Mr.  John  J.  Hernan  was  host. 
The  officers  present  were  Captains  Cowan,  Hen- 
nery, Reasoner;  Lieutenants  Love,  Morrow.  Sher- 
man, Ellington.  Dodds,  Milling,  Taliaferro,  Sey- 
del,  Carberry.  Guests  from  San  Francisco  in- 
cluded Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  D.  K.  Gibson,  Miss  Gib- 
son, Miss  Smith,  Mrs.  Frank  Godfrey.  Mrs.  F.  W. 
Dohrmann. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Miss  Harriet  Severance  of  Los  Angeles  is  visit- 
ing Miss  Louise  Boyd  at  her  home  in  San   Rafael. 

Mr-.  W.  H.  Le  I'.uyteaux  and  the  Misses  Eliza- 
beth and  Mary  Stuart  Le  Boyteaux  have  gone  to 
Miramar  for  the  summer. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  1».  Trask  has  arrived  from  the  East 
and  lias  joined  her  husband  in  this  city.  They 
will   spend   the  summer  in    Berkeley. 

Mr.     and     Mrs.     Louis     Findley     Monteagle    and 
-  His,   the    Messrs.    Paige  and    Kenneth    Mon- 
teagle,  have   arrived    in    Xew    York    from   Europe. 

Mivs  Ruth  Winslow  has  returned  to  Burlingame 
after  a  \i*it  with  Miss  Dorothy  Page  in  Belve- 
dere. 

Mr.  Loyall  Sewall  has  arrived  from  his  home 
in  Hath.  Maine,  and  is  visiting  his  uncle  and 
aunt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  McLaren,  at  their 
home    on    Jacks        -  -     vail    is    the    sun 

of    Mr.    and    Mrv.    Harold    Sewall     ( formerly    Miss 
Millie    Ashe). 

Mr.  Frank  King  lias  returned  from  Santa  Bar- 
bara. 

M  rs.     Alexander     McCrackin    and    her    daughter. 
Miss    Isabella    McCrackin,    have    taken    a    huuse    in 
■,   where  they   will  res;      indefinitely.      Mis 
McCrackin     will     attend     the     University     of     Cali- 
fornia. 

Dr.       ii.I     Mrs.     iltnjamin     P.    Brodie,    wl 
leceml/     returned     from     Europe,     have     gone     to 
Santa    Barbara,  where  they   will  occupy  their  coun- 
try    lane.       They      were     accompanied      by      Mrs. 
TJrod      s  son,   Mr.   Austin   Tubbs, 

Mi  -.     Xieto     and     her     daughters,     th>-     Misses 

;jd    Josephine    Xieto.     have    goni:    to    Santa 

week's    vi-it    and    will    later   go   I"    Lake 

Mrs.    William    Timson    have    returned 


Fom  Washington,  D.  C,  and  will  reside  in  this 
city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Somers  and  their  children 
are   occupying  their  country   home  in  Atherton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  P.  Reddington  have  beet, 
spending  the  past  two  weeks  in   Santa  Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Will-am  Sproule  and  Miss  Marie 
Louise  Baldwin  have  returned  from  Miramar. 

Mrs.  Willard  Drown  has  returned  from  Med- 
ford,  Oregon,  where  she  has  been  visiting  Mr. 
and    Mrs.   Frank  Preston. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Sanborn  have  recently 
been  visiting  Judge  Curtis  Lindley  and  Mrs.  Lind- 
ley  at  their  home  in   Santa  Cruz. 

The  Messrs.  Frederick  L.  Murphy  and  John 
Murphy   sailed   last  week  for  Australia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Graeme  Macdonald,  who  were 
married  recently  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  have 
come  to  this  city  to  reside.  Mr.  Macdonald  is  a 
brother  of  the  Messrs.  Kenneth  and  Allan  Mac- 
donald. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Miller  and  their  daugh- 
ter. Miss  Leslie  Miller,  left  last  week  for  a  motor 
trip  to  Southern  California.  They  were  accompa 
med  by  Miss  Marie  Louise  Black. 

Miss  Ruth  Zeile  and  Miss  Beatrice  Xickel  have 
returned  from  a  visit  in  Portland. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  Symmes  have  been  spend- 
ing the  past  two  weeks  in  Southern  California. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Austin  Strong  of  New  York  have 
taken  an  apartment  on  Jones  Street.  They  have 
recentlv  been  visiting  Mrs.  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son and  Mrs.  Isobel  Strong  at  their  home  in 
Montecito. 

Mr.  Richard  Eurke,  Miss  Edith  Burke,  and  Mr. 
Richard  Burke.  Jr.,  left  last  week  for  their  home 
in  Ireland,  after  a  two  months'  visit  with  their 
relatives. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Atholl  McBean  have  returned 
from  a  motor  trip  to  Placer  County. 

Mrs.  William  R.  Smedberg  and  her  daughter, 
Miss  Cora  Smedberg,  have  gone  to  San  Rafael  to 
spend  two   months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Xickerson  Woods  are 
spending  the  summer  in  Belvedere,  where  they 
are  occupying  a   houseboat. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Payot  have  returned  from 
a  visit  in  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mrs.  Horace  L.  Hill  has  rented  the  Callahan 
house  in  Los  Altos,  where  she  will  remain  until 
October,  when  she  will  return  to  New  York  to 
spend   the  winter. 

Mrs.  Anne  Bradley  Wallace  and  her  son.  Mi. 
Bradley  Wallace,  have  returned  from  Monterey- 
Mrs.  Kate  Stowe  Ealand  has  come  from  Santa 
Barbara  to  spend  several  months  in  this  city.  She 
is  occupying  the  home  on  Jackson  Street  of  Miss 
Frances  JollirTe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pierre  Olney  and  Miss  Anna  01- 
ney  are  at  the  Tahoe  Tavern  for  a  few  weeks' 
visit. 

Mrs.  William  Hinckley  Taylor  has  gone  to  Port- 
land to  visit  her  brother-in-law  and  sister,  Mr. 
and   Mrs.    Allen   Lewis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Johnston  have  returned  from 
Monterey. 

The  Misses  Evelyn  and  Genevieve  Cunningham 
have  recently  returned  from  Weber  Lake,  where 
they  spent  several  days  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred- 
erick  S.    Moody. 

Captain  William  Holmes  McKittrick  and  Mrs. 
McKittrick  have  been  spending  the  past  week  in 
town. 

Judge  James  A.  Cooper.  Mrs.  Cooper,  and  Miss 
Ethel  Cooper  have  leased  for  two  years  the  apart- 
ment of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wellington  Gregg.  Judge 
Cooper  and  his  family  are  at  present  in  Bur- 
lingame. where  they  are  occupying  the  home  of 
Mr.    and    Mrs.    Oscar    Cooper. 

Mrs.  James  Ellis  Tucker  is  in  St.  Helena  with 
her  mother,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Bourn,  Sr.,  and  her 
sisters,  Mrs.  William  Alston  Hayne  and  Miss  Ida 
Bourn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Dillingham  have  returned 
from  the  East  and  are  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Baldwin  Wood,  with  whom  they  will  remain  until 
their  departure  for  their  home  in  Honolulu. 

Mrs.  Earl  Shipp  (formerly  Miss  Anna  Weller) 
is  visiting  her  parents,  Judge  Charles  Weller  and 
Mrs.  Weller.  Her  husband,  Lieutenant  Shipp, 
0.    S.  X".,  has  gone  South  for  temporary  duty. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Sprague  and  their  sons, 
the  Messrs.  William,  Tom,  and  Richard  Sprague, 
Jr.,  have  gone  to  their  ranch  in  Mendocino 
County. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  McNear,  Jr.,  and  Miss 
Ernestine  McXear  have  returned  from  Europe- 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Millen  Griffith  have  returned 
from  Ross,  where  they  have  been  visiting  Mr. 
Griffith's   mother,    Mrs.    E.    L.    Griffith. 

Miss  Harriett  Alexander  returned  Monday  from 
a  visit  with  Miss  Ethel  Crocker  and  has  gone  to 
Chico  to  spend  a  few  days  with  Mrs.  John  Bid- 
welL 

Mrs.  Arno  Dosch  (formerly  Miss  Elsie  Sperry ) 
is  visiting  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Sperry,    in    Redwood    City. 

Mrs.  George  W.  Gibbs  has  gone  to  Monterey 
for    an    indefinite    visit. 

Mr.  George  Whittell,  Jr..  has  gone  to  Europe 
for  a  few  months"  travel.  His  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  Whittell,  are  spending  the  summer  in 
'.'."      Jside. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Jenkins  have  returned  to 
■iitir  home  in  Mill  Valley  after  a  visit  with  Mrs. 
James  A,  Coffin  and   Miss  Sara  Coffin  in   Ross. 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Foster,  the  Misses  Louisiana  and 
Martha  Foster,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Kuecbler  and 
their  children  are  spending  a  few  weeks  at  the 
Foster   ranch   in    Sonoma   County. 

Mrs.  Jeannette  C.  Jordan  has  gone  to  Canada 
to  visit  relatives. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  B.  WiUcutt  and  Dr. 
George  H.  Willcutt  are  at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Miss  Jennie  Blair  returned  Sunday  from  Bart- 
Ictt  Springs,  where  she  has  been  spending  the 
lost  three  weeks.  Miss  Blair  and  her  mother. 
Mrs.  Samuel  Blair,  will  leave  August  1  for  an 
extended    visit   in    Monterey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Grant  and  their  daugh- 
ters, the  Misses  Josephine  and  Edith  Grant,  have 
returned    from    Weber    Lake. 

Mis.  Adolpfa  P.  Scheld  and  her  daughter.  Miss 
Margaret  Scheld,  have  recently  been  the  guests 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Hope  Beaver  in  San 
Rafael.  ihey  left  Tuesday  for  Inverness,  where 
they  will  occupy  their  cottage  during  the  next  two 
months. 

Mr.   1.   W.   Hellman  has  returned    from  Europe. 


Miss  Helen  Ashton  has  returned  from  Sacra- 
mento, where  she  has  been  visiting  her  brother- 
in-law  and  sister,  Mr.   and  Mrs.  John   T.  Piggott. 

Mrs.  Lane-Leonard  and  her  little  daughter  have 
returned  from  Pleasanton,  where  they  have  been 
spending  a  month  with  Mrs.  Hearst. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  P.  Blanchard  are  estab- 
lished in  their  new  home  on  Jordan  Avenue. 

Mr.  Charles  X.  Black  has  leased  the  home  on 
Broadway  of  Mrs.  G.   Russell  Lukens, 

Mrs.  George  Tallaut,  Miss  Genevieve  Tallant, 
and  Master  George  Tallant,  Jr.,  have  gone  to 
Santa    Barbara   for  an   indefinite  visit. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Jones  and  the  Misses: 
Marie  and  Elena  Brewer  are  established  in  an 
apartment    on    Filbert    Street. 

Mrs.  Hannah  Xeil  Hobart  and  Miss  Mary  Eyre 
have  returned  from  a  three  months'  visit  in  the 
Orient. 

Miss  Edith  von  Schroder  has  recently  been  the 
guest  of  Miss  Lee  Girvin  at  her  home  in  Menlo 
Tark. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  P.  Redding,  Miss  Katherine 
Redding,  and  Miss  Elise  Clark  left  last  week  for 
a   motor   trip   through    Southern   California. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Henderson  left  re- 
cently for  Santa  Cruz  to  visit  Mrs.  Henderson's 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  O.  McCormick,  who 
are   spending  the   summer  in   their   country   home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Gallagher  have  leased  a 
home  on  Union  Street,  near  Devisadero  Street. 
Since  their  marriage  they  have  resided  on  Pacific 
Avenue   near   Presidio    Avenue. 

Mrs.  Mountford  S.  Wilson  has  returned  from 
Napa  County,  where  she  was  the  guest  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Walter  S.  Martin. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  P.  Fuller,  Jr.,  have  gone  to 
Xevada  to  visit  Mr.  W.  P.  Fuller.  Upon  their 
return  they  will  move  into  their  new  home  on 
Vallejo    Street. 

Mrs.  B.  F.  Norris,  accompanied  by  her  grand- 
daughter, Miss  Jeannette  Norris,  has  arrived  at 
Coronado   for  the  summer. 

Dr.  Gustavus  C.  Simmons,  Mrs.  Simmons,  and 
their  daughters,  the  Misses  Edna  and  Eleanor  Sim- 
mons, of  Sacramento,  are  occupying  their  cottage 
in  Inverness. 

Mrs.  Leon  Penteno  of  Stresa,  Italy,  is  the  guest 
of   Mrs.    Rood  of    Seattle  at   Coronado. 

Dr.  James  W.  Keeney  and  Mrs.  Keeney  have 
returned  from  Woodside  after  a  two  weeks'  visit 
at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Talbot  Walker. 

Among  San  Francisco  people  at  present  at  Coro- 
nado are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  B.  Owen,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Muhl,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Purring- 
ton,  Miss  K.  M.  Field,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  X.  Har 
rison,  Mrs.  A,  Christie  Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  O. 
Wehrman,  Mr.  D.  H.   Christie. 

Colonel  John  P.  Wisser,  U.  S.  A.,  Major  Jacob 

C.  Johnson,  U.  S.  A,  Captain  Louis  S.  Chappa- 
lear,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Charles 
limes,  LT.  S.  A.,  have  gone  to  Fort  Rosecrans  on 
official  duty. 

Major-General  Alexander  Godley,  U.  S.  A.,  ar- 
rived Friday  from  Xew  Zealand  en  route  to  Eng- 
land. 

Lieutenant  W.  H.  Simpson,  U.  S.  A,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Ralph  Drury,  U.  S.  A,  have  gone  to  the 
Presidio,   Monterey. 

First  Lieutenant  Wylie  T.  Conway,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  detailed  as  a  member  of  the  general 
court-martial  at  the  United  States  Military  Prison, 
Alcatraz. 

General  Enoch  H.  Crowden,  U.  S.  A,  judge- 
advocate-general  of  the  army,  spent  a  few  days  in 
this    city    last    week    en    route    from    Washington, 

D.  C,   to  the  Mexican  border. 

Colonel  Alexander  O.  Brodie,  U.  S.  A,  will  be 
retired   from  active  service  Xovember    13. 

Captain  Douglas  McCaskey,  U.  S.  A.,  has  ar- 
rived from  Camp  Sequoia  and  has  joined  Mrs. 
McCaskey  and  their  sons  at  Pacific  Grove.  They 
will  sail  August  5  for  Honolulu,  where  Captain 
McCaskey  will  be  stationed  for  the  next  few  years. 

Mrs.  Cowles,  wife  of  Rear-Admiral  Walter  C. 
Cowles,  U.  S.  X..  is  visiting  Commander  John  M. 
Ellicott,  U.  S.  X".,  and  Mrs.  Ellicott  at  Mare 
Island.  Mrs.  Cowles  will  leave  next  month  for 
the  East  to  visit  relatives  until  the  return  of  her 
husband,  who  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  Pacific 
fleet,  now  in  Mexican  waters- 
Mrs.  Leo  Sahm  ("formerly  Miss  Edith  Cowles") 
will  go  south  shortly  to  join  her  husband,  Lieu- 
tenant Sahm,  U.  S.  N.,  who  has  recently  been 
ordered  to  join  his  ship  pending  the  arrival  of 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  Josephus  Daniels  from 
V»"ashington,  D.  C. 

Lieutenant-Commander  Gatewood  S.  Lincoln, 
D.  S.  X..  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  have  returned  to 
Mare  Island  after  a  month's  visit  with  relatives 
in  Missouri. 

Admiral  Uriel  Sebree.  U.  S.  X*.  (retired),  and 
Mrs.  Sebree  have  arrived  in  New  York  from  Eu- 
rope and  will  visit  their  son,  Lieutenant  Sebree. 
U.  S.  N.,  before  returning  to  their  home,  Sea- 
breeze, in  Coronado. 

Rear-Admiral  Louis  Kempff,  U.  S.  N.  (retired), 
has  returned  from  Mare  Island,  where  he  has  been 
visiting  his  son  and  daughter-in-law,  Lieutenant- 
Commander  Clarence  Kempff.  L".  S.  N.,  and  Mrs. 
Kempff. 

Paymaster  W.  T.  Wallace.  U.  S.  N.  (retired), 
and  Mrs.  Wallace  have  gone  to  Berkeley  to  spend 
the  summer. 

Lieutenant-Commander  William  H.  Standley,  U. 
S.  X1..  Mrs.  Standley.  and  their  children  have  gone 
to    Ukiah. 

Lieutenant  Wallace  Berth olf.  U.  S.  X.,  has  been 
assigned  as  aid  on  the  staff  of  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Pacific  fleet.  Lieutenant  Bertholf  has 
recently  been  attached  to  the  cruiser  South  Da- 
kota. Mrs.  Bertholf,  who  was  formerly  Miss  Mary 
Marincr,  is  residing  on  Presidio  Avenue  and  Clay 
Street  with  her  parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Mariner. 

Mrs.  Ross  Kingsbury  will  remain  at  Mare  Island 
until  the  return  of  her  husband.  Lieutenant  Kings- 
bury, U.  S.  X..  from  the  marine  barracks  in 
Charleston. 


The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  Fair  has 
been  brightened  by  the  advent  of  a  daughter. 
Mrs.   Fair  was  formerly  Miss  Clarisse  Lucke, 


The  home  in  Chicago  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clin- 
ton C.  Conrad  has  been  brightened  by  the 
advent  of  a  son. 


Pears' 

Tbe  public's  choice  since  1789. 

'''Your  cheeks  are 
peaches,"  he  cried. 

f'No,  they  are 
Pears',"  she  replied. 

Pears'  S  o  ap 
brings  the  color  of 
health  to  the  skin. 

It  is  the  finest 
toilet  soap  in  all 
the  world. 


PALACE  HOTEL 

Situated  on  Market  Street 
In  the  centre  of  the  city 

Take  any   Market   Street   Car   from  Uie  Ferry 

Fairmont  Hotel 

The  most  beautifully  situated  of 
any  City   Hotel   in  the   World 

Take   Sacramento   Street  Cars  from  the  Ferry 


TWO  GREAT  HOTELS 
under  tbe  management  of  the 

Palace  Hotel  Company 


Hotel  Oakland 

Thirteenth  and  Harrison  Sts. 
OAKLAND,  CAL. 

Absolutely  fireproof.  Class  A  construction. 
Erected  at  a  cost  of  $2,000,000.  Perfect  service 
and  unsurpassed  cuisine.  Afternoon  tea  each 
week-day  from  4  until  6  o'clock.    Music. 

European  plan  only. 
Tariff  from  $1.50  per  Under  management  of 

day  up.  VICTOR  REITER 

Electric  bus  meets  all  trains 


ARE   YOU  HAPPY? 

If  not,  come  to 

SANTA    CRUZ 

and  we  will  make  yon  so. 

Boating,  Bathing,  Swimming,  Golfing,  Tennis  and 
THE  BOARD  WALK 

THE  WALK  OF  A  THOUSAND  WONDERS 

CASA  DFX  REY  and  COTTAGE  CITY 


V 


The  Deep  Sea  Fishing  near  Coronado  is  proving 
one  of  the  most  popular  pastimes  for  guests  and 
splendid  catches  or  Yellowtail.  Barracuda  and 
other  prized  fish  are  made  daily.  Yacht  races 
under  auspices  of  Coronado  Yacht  Club.  Golf  and 
Tennis  tournaments.  Motor  picnic;.  Bay  and  Surf 
Bathing  and  Motoring  command  equal  attention 
in  the  enjoyment  of  Coronado's  out-of-door  life. 
St'MMER  RATES        Write  for  Booklet 

JOHN  J.  HERNAN.  Manager 
Coronado,  Cal. 
H.  F.  NORCROSS.  Aged.  334  South  Spring  St.,  Us  Anjdts 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant   Tailors 
108-110  Sutter  St.  French  Bank  Bldg. 
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THE  CITY  IN  GENERAL. 

"For  forty-four  years,  ending  at  midnight 
last  night,"  said  United  States  Circuit  Judge 
William  W.  Morrow  Wednesday  in  speaking 
of  h.is  decision  to  remain  on  the  federal  bench 
though  given  the  privilege  of  retiring  at  full 
salary,  "I  was  compelled  to  work  for  a  living. 
Now  I  shall  go  on  working  because  I  want 
lo."  Judge  Morrow  is  seventy  years  old.  His 
salary  is  $7000  a  year.  Under  the  federal 
statute,  any  federal  judge  who  has  been  on 
the  bench  more  than  ten  years  is  entitled  to 
retirement  at  full  pay  for  life  on  reaching 
the  age  of  seventy  years.  Judge  Morrow  has 
been  on  the  bench  more  than  a  score  of  years. 


country  to  his  new  post.  Other  speakers  were 
George  Shima,  S.  Fred  Hogue,  Consul-General 
Numano,  Chester  Rowell,  Byron  Mauzy,  Wil- 
liam T.  Sesnon,  and  C.  C.  Moore. 


By  the  votes  of  thirteen  supervisors,  five 
being  absent,  the  board  has  adopted  an  ordi- 
nance calling  a  special  election  to  be  held  in 
San  Francisco  on  the  26th  day  of  August, 
1913,  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  to  the 
electors  a  proposition  to  incur  a  bonded  in- 
debtedness of  $3,500,000  for  the  purpose  of 
the  acquisition  or  construction  of  municipal 
street  railways  from  the  Embarcadero  to  ter- 
minals at  the  Panama-Pacific  International 
Exposition  grounds,  and  the  Presidio  Military 
Reservation ;  from  various  points  in  Market 
Street,  and  in  and  through  Stockton  Street 
to  the  same  terminals  ;  from  Market  Street  to 
a  terminal  in  the  Potrero  district;  on  Van 
Ness  Avenue,  and  along  connecting  streets  to 
and  along  Church  Street  to  convenient  termi- 
nals; along  California  Street  from  Thirty- 
Third  Avenue  to  First  Avenue,  and  over  con- 
necting streets  to  Geary  Street,  and  for  such 
extensions  and  additions  to  the  system  as  may 
be  deemed  necessary,  and  to  include  equip- 
ment thereof,  appurtenances  thereto,  and  pur- 
chase of  necessary  lands. 


At  a  farewell  luncheon  given  by  Dr.  Juichi 
Soyeda,  former  vice  minister  of  finance  of  tht 
Japanese  government,  and  T.  Kamiya  of  Tokio 
at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  Wednesday,  Ambassa- 
dor Guthrie,  who  sailed  a  little  later  for 
Japan,  was  the  guest  of  honor.  The  luncheon 
was  attended  by  more  than  a  hundred  Jap- 
anese and  American  guests.  Dr.  Soyeda 
toasted  the  United  States  ambassador,  and 
welcomed    him    in   the    name    of   the    Oriental 


On  a  mission  to  interest  San  Francisco  and 
other  Pacific  Coast  cities  in  the  work  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States, 
sixteen  directors  of  the  association  were  en- 
tertained here  Monday  and  Tuesday. 


Eugene  Bresse,  a  prominent  broker,  died 
Monday  after  an  illness  of  only  two  days. 
Mr.  Bresse  was  a  native  of  San  Francisco, 
forty-four  years   old. 


The  Knights  of  Columbus  Tuesday  night 
tendered  a  reception  to  Neal  Power,  retiring 
organizer  of  the  Knights  in  California,  Past 
Grand  Knight  of  San  Francisco  Council,  and 
for  two  years  head  of  the  order  in  this  state, 
and  presented  him  with  a  handsome  gold 
watch.  

To  the  San  Francisco  Law  Library,  during 
the  year,  3070  volumes  were  added,  there  now 
being  29,220  volumes  in  all.  The  expendi- 
tures during  the  year  were  $15,063,  of  which 
$2950  was  for  salaries  and  $9554  for  books. 
The  income  was  $16,162. 


Exonerated  by  the  police  commissioners  of 
all  connection  with  the  bunco  ring,  six  police 
men  were  handed  back  their  stars  by  Chiei 
White  Tuesday,  following  a  week's  suspen- 
sion caused  by  charges  made  against  them  by 
Mike  Gallo  and  Carlo  Cordano,  two  bunco 
men.  The  policemen  are  Louis  F.  Balletto, 
Edwin  Mills,  Jack  Gleeson,  Samuel  Orr, 
Charles  Braun,  and  James  Hayden. 


Thirty-seven  so-called  "social  clubs,"  many 
of  them"  not  incorporated,  where  poker  play- 
ing and  other  forms  of  gambling  have  been 
permitted  to  flourish  unrestrained  for  years, 
have  been  closed  under  orders  of  Captain  of 
Detectives   John   Mooney. 


Friday,  July  11,  was  the  hottest  day  of  the 
year,  when  the  thermometer  marked  a  record 
of  90  degrees  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
The  next  day  it  was  cool  again. 
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Particular  People 

Because  it  has  demonstrated  how 
far  superior  it  is  to  the  ordinary 
cocoas  on  the  market. 

It  costs  a  little  more,  too,  and  is 
worth  it.  All-silk  costs  more  than 
near  -  silk.  WORTH  counts  in 
cocoa  as  well  as  in  silk. 

IMPERIAL  is  not  only  superior 
in  every  way,  but  being  of  unusual 
strength  it  goes  farther. 

It  also  has  a  delicious  flavor,  some- 
thing which  cocoa  usually  lacks. 

Is  it  in  your  kitchen?  It  OUGHT 
to  be. 

Sold  by  all  best  grocers. 

Yours  will  be  glad  to  order  it  if 

he  hasn't  it  in  stock. 


Press  Clippings 
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You  Lose  Nothing 

Wells  Fargo  Travelers 

Checks  are  as  acceptable  as 
hard  cash — but  you  lose  nothing 
if  they  are  stolen. 

They   are   as   safe   and 

secure  as  your  unendorsed  per- 
sonal check — but  they  can  be 
far  more  easily  cashed. 

"All  the  merits  of  cash, 

and  all  the  merits  of  a  check 
— -with  the  defects  of  neither." 


When  next  you  travel — whether 
a  hundred  miles  or  around  the 
world  —  get  a  supply  of  Wells 
Fargo  Travelers  Checks. 


FOR  SALE  AT  THOUSANDS  OF  BANKS  AND 
WELLS  FARGO  OFFICES 


CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Established  1850  OF  HARTFORD 

SIXTY-THIRD  ANNUAL  STATEMENT 

Capital $1,000,000 

Total  Assets 7.735.110 

8urplns  to  Policyholders 3.266.021 

BENJAMIN  J.  SMITH 

Manager  Pacific  Department 

Alaska  Commercial  Buildins     •     San  Francisco 


COOKS  TOURS 


For  the  Discriminating  Traveler 

Europe — Round  the  World 

BEST  ROUTES  BEST  SERVICE 

Railroad  and  Steamship  Tickets 


BY  ALL  LINES 


Office,  689  Market  St.,  S.  F. 

Coot's  Travelers'  Checks  good  everywhere 


NORTH 
GERMAN 
LLOYD 

Kronprinz  Wilhelm July  29 

Kronprinzessin  Cecilie Aug.  5 

Kaiser  Wilhelm  d>rGr05Se..Aug.  12 
Fast  Mail  Sailings. 

Berlin Aug.  7 

George  Washington Aug.  9 

Friedrich  derGrosse Aug.  19 

LONDON-PARIS-BREMEN 

Baltimore  -  Bremen    direct;    one 

cabin  (II);  Wednesdays. 

Sailings  on  SATURDAY  for 

THE  MEDITERRANEAN 

Prinzess  Irene Aug.  16 

Barbarossa Sept.  G 

Through  rates  from  New  York  to 
Egypt,  India,  Far  East,  and  SOUTH 
amekica.  via  Eckope.  Largest. 
Newest,  Finest  Ships  in  this  Service 
AROUND  THE  WORLD  CC1C 
Independent  Trips  «puiO 
Panama  and  West  Indifs  Cruises 
Jan.,  Feb.  and  March,  191 -1. 


Id  191 2  the  Norlh  German  Lloyd 
carried  more  passengers  in  all  classes  lo  and 
from  tie  Port  of  New  York  than  any  other  lite 


OELRICHS    &   CO.,   Genl.  Agts. 

5  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
ROBERT    CAPELLE.  Geaeral    Pacific 
Coast  Agent.  250  Powell  St.,  near  Si.  Frauds 
Hotel  and  Cean  SL.  San  Frudsea. 


TOYO    KISEN    KAISHA 

(ORIENTAL    S.    S.    CO.) 
:ppon    Maru    (inlerrocdiale   service   sa- 
loon  accommodations  at    reduced  rates)... 

Saturday,  July    19,1913 

5.  S.  Tenyo    Maru,    via    Manila   direct 

Saturday,    July   26.1913 

S.  S.  Hongkong    Maru     (intermediate    service 
saloon   accommodations  at    reduced   rates). 

Tuesday,    Aug.    12.1913 

S.  S.  Shinyo    Maru.  . . .  Saturday.    Aug.    16,  1913 

5.S.  Cbiyo  Maru Thursday,  Sept.   11.1913 

Steamers  sail  from  company's  pier.  No.  34, 
near  foot  of  Ilrannan  Street,  1  p.  m..  for 
Yokohama  and  Hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu. 
Kobe  (Iliogo),  Nagasaki,  and  Shanghai,  and 
collecting  at  Hongkong  with  steamer  for  Ha- 
ni" ,  India,  etc.  No  cargo  received  on  board 
on    day  of  sailing. 

"  lund-trip  tickets  at   reduced    rates. 
F  t     freight     and     passage     apply     at     office, 
h    floor    Merchants    National    Bank    Flldg., 
JS    Market  Si  W.    H.    AVERY. 

Assistant  General   Manager. 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


"You  want  to  get  married  on  fifteen  dollars 
a  week.  What  are  you  thinking  of?"  "The 
girl.*' — Life. 

"He  says  he  is  always  outspoken  in  his 
wife's  presence."  "He  means  outtalked." — 
Houston  Post. 

"I  feel  as  if  I  were  going  to  have  appendi- 
citis." "Well,  I  need  a  new  gown,  so  you'll 
iust  have  to  wait." — Life, 

Inspector — Any  abnormal  children  in  your 
class,  Miss  Pedagogue  ?  School  Teacher — 
\es:  one  of  them  has  good  manners. — Life. 

"You  shouldn't  be  dissatisfied,"  said  the  Op- 
timist. "Look  at  all  you  have."  "Yes,"  as- 
sented the  Pessimist,  "but  look  at  all  I 
haven't." — Judge. 

"Jinks  appears  to  be  putting  aside  something 
each  month  for  a  rainy  day."  "His  failure 
to  return  umbrellas  made  me  suspect  as 
much." — Buffalo    Express. 

Hostess — Oh,  I  hope  your  dog  won't  go  into 
the  kitchen  ;  the  fish  for  baby's  dinner  is  on 
the  table.  Caller — I  hope  not,  indeed.  He 
isn't  allowed  to  have  fish. — Punch. 

The  Crank — This  is  the  last  time  I'll 
ever  camp  out.  The  Enthusiast — Well,  you 
shouldn't  camp  out  unless  you  can  enjoy  your- 
self without  being  comfortable. — Puck. 

"Why  don't  you  marry  me  ?"  "I  have  a 
mission  in  life.  I  am  working  for  the  uplift." 
"Concentration  is  the  thing.  Let  each  woman 
confine  her  attention  to  uplifting  one  man." — 
Louisville   Courier-Journal. 

Fair  Customer — I  tell  you  that  I  wear  a 
number  two.  Clerk — But,  madam,  this  shoe 
that  you  just  took  off  is  a  number  four,  bair 
Customer — Yes,  I  know;  but  ft  has  stretched 
horribly. — Boston    Transcript. 

Wife  (reminiscent  ly) — I  remember  when 
you  asked  me  to  say  the  word  that  was  to 
make  you  happy  for  life,  how  I  hesitated. 
Hub  (grumpily) — Hesitated?  Huh!  You  never 
did   say  it. — Boston    Transcript. 

"Success  will  come  to  any  one  who  perse- 
veres." "I  don't  know  about  that.  I've  been 
married  for  ten  years  now,  and  my  husband 
hasn't  liked  anything  I've  had  for  dinner 
yet." — Louisville   Courier-Journal. 

First  Boy  (the  day  afier  the  Fourth) — Aiiit 
I  in  great  luck  ?  Second  Boy  (amazed) — 
Luck?  First  Boy — Yes!  Now  I  can't  have 
my  face  and  hands  washed  nor  my  hair 
combed   till   these  'ere  burns  git  well. — Puck. 

Police  Magistrate — Hovn't  Oi  seen  yez  here 
twicet  befure  ?  Prisoner — Only  onct,  yer 
aimer,  an'  that  was  last  Patrick's  Day.  Po- 
lice Magistrate — St.  Patrick's  Day,  was  ut? 
Wull,  thot  ixplains  ut.  Oi  must  av  seen  two 
of  yez. — Puck. 

"Can  I  send  you  any  literature?"  asked  the 
solicitous  congressman.  "Not  for  awhile," 
answered  Paw  Hoptoad.  "A  congressman 
sent  me  a  Patent  Office  report  in  1890.  I 
amt  finished  reading  that  yet." — Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 

"Wouldn't  you  promise  to  obey  a  man  of 
whom  you  thought  enough  to  marry  ?"  "I 
might,"  replied  Miss  Cayenne.  "But  I  should 
undoubtedly  have  a  few  things  to  say  if  he 
were  ever  so  impolite  as  to  remind  me  of  my 
promise." — Washington  Star. 

Father — I  want  to  tell  you  this,  my  sou : 
The  secret  of  success  is  hard  work.  Son — 
If  it's  a  secret,  dad,  you  shouldn't  have  men- 
tioned it.  Fortunately,  I'm  too  much  of  a 
gentleman  to  take  advantage  of  information 
gained  in  that  way. — Boston   Transcript. 

Quizzer — What's  the  matter,  old  man  ? 
You  look  worried.  Sisscr — I  have  cause  to. 
I  hired  a  man  to  trace  my  pedigree.  Quizzer 
— Well,  what's  the  trouble?  Hasn't  he  been 
successful  ?  Sizzcr — Successful !  I  should 
say  he  has  !  I'm  paying  him  hush-money. — 
Judge. 

"Future  generations  will  think  I  am  the 
president  of  the  Ananias  Club,"  the  shade  of 
General  Sherman  moodily  remarked.  "What's 
the  matter?"  asked  Napoleon.  "Why,  Car- 
negie has  abolished  war  and  the  theologians 
have  abolished  hell,"  replied  Sherman. — Cin- 
t  mnati  Enquirer. 
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THE  ACME  OF  PROTECTION 


f|  Before  you  go 
away  on  your  sum- 
mer vacation  see 
that  your  valuable 
papers  are  in  one 
of  our  steel  safe 
deposit  boxes. 

PRICES 

$4  a  Year  and  Up 

OPEN  FROM 

8  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 

Crocker  Safe 
Deposit  Vaults 

Crocker  Building 

SAN    FRANCISCO 

John  F.  Cunningham 

Manager 


SADDLE  HORSES 
COMBINATION  HORSES 


CARRIAGE  HORSES 
GIG  HORSES 


Our  own  breeding  and  training 

Several    animals   may   be    seen    at    HULDA 
STABLES.  1530  Fell  Street.  City. 

WOODLAND  HACKNEY  STUD 

Property  of  Edgar  J.  De  Pue. 


WESTERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

TORONTO 

United  States  Assets S2.4S4.562.05 

Surplus 1.01S.31S.63 

PACIFIC  COAST  DEPARTMENT 

129  LEIDESDORFF  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

W.  L.  W.  MILLER.  Manager. 
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PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    is 

furnished  by  us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118   to    124    First    Street,    corner   Minna, 

San  Francisco. 


HAMMOND 

LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 
REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 

AND    PILING 


See  the  GRAND  CANYON  OF  THE  FEATHER 

RIVER  and  THE  ROYAL  GORGE 

The  "Panama-Pacific  Express"  with  Observation 

Cars  and  the  "  1915  Mail"  Trains 


Leave  I 


Union  Ferry  Depot 


|   Arrive 


9:10  a  \  Stockton.    Sacramento,    Salt )     6:30p 

-Lake,   Denver,   Omaha,   Chi- V 
7:30  P  (  cago,  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis  )    8:30  a 

4:10  p     Stockton 10:20  a 

Through  Standard  and  Tourist  Sleeping  Cars 
via  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  and  Missouri  Pacific, 
Rock  Island  Lines,  and  Burlington  Route. 
Dining  Cars  and  Electric  Lights. 
TICKET  OFFICES:  665  MARKET  ST.  Phone 
Sutter  1651.  1326  BROADWAY.  OAKLAND. 
Phone  Oakland  132. 


Argonaut  subscribers  may  have  the  paper 
sent  regularly  to  their  out-of-town  address 
during  the  vacation  season  promptly  on 
request. 


Yosemite 

See  Its  Wonders 

A  Day  or  Night  Trip  From 
San  Francisco 


Ly.  Ferry  Station  S  :40  A.M.      9:40  P.  M 

Lv.  Oakland  (16th  St.)    9:14  A.  M.    10:17  P.  M. 
Ar.  El  Portal  6:20  P.  M.      7:00  A.  M. 

(  Pullman  Sleeping  Car  on  Night  Train) 


Round-Trip  fare  from  San  Fran. 
Cisco,  including  stage  fare  be- 
tween El  Portal  and  Sentinel 
Hotel,  in  centre  of  Park.  14  mil. 
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Stage     fare     from     Sentinel     Hotel     to     Wawona, 
(Mariposa  Big  Trees),  25  miles,  and  return,  $15.00. 

Comfortable  Camps  in  Addition  to  First-Class  Hotels 

Southern  Pacific 

THE  EXPOSITION  LINE-1915 
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Some  False  Alarms. 
We  hear  from  time  to  time  of  flattering  tenders  of 
appointments  at  home  and  in  foreign  lands  made  by 
President  Wilson  to  more  or  less  eminent  Californians. 
One  gentleman  of  that  interesting  type  whose  impor- 
tance increases  in  geometrical  ratio  with  the  distance 
from  home  is  said  to  have  been  offered  a  very  important 
place  in  the  Department  of  Justice.  Another  equally 
eminent  citizen  has  been  reported  as  declining  the  Ger- 
man mission.  Still  another  citizen  of  the  same  high 
breed  has,  according  to  report,  been  tendered  the  am- 
bassadorship to  Austria,  only  to  decline  it  in  response 
to  the  clamor  at  home  for  his  elevation  to  the  Senate. 
Now  we  learn  from  a  source  which  if  not  quite  in- 
iallible  is  always  intelligent  that  these  several  reports 
are  just  so  many  false  alarms — that  in  none  of  these 
cases  have  the  reported  tenders  really  been  made.  Our 
information  is  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Heney  was  not 
offered  a  special  prosecutorship;  that  Mr.  Spreckels 
was  not  offered  the  German  mission;  that  Mr.  Phelan 
has    not    been    offered    the    mission    to    Austria.     Our 


information,  furthermore,  is  to  the  effect  that  they 
will  not  be  made.  They  have,  indeed,  been  considered ; 
but  the  more  they  have  been  considered,  the  less  dis- 
posed the  appointing  power  is  to  act.  All  this  is 
mightily  disheartening  to  local  vanity ;  for  even  if  these 
reported  tenders  of  office  have  not  excited  enthusiasm 
here  they  have  in  a  sense  stimulated  the  feeling  of 
California's  importance  at  Washington.  Then,  some 
of  us  have  been  quite  willing  that  others  of  us  should 
be  sent  to  foreign  countries — the  foreigner  the  better. 


The  Crisis  in  Mexico. 

The  crisis  in  the  Mexican  situation  which  all  thought- 
ful men  have  regarded  as  inevitable,  likewise  which 
they  have  dreaded  and  wished  to  postpone,  seems 
now  close  at  hand.  President  Huerta  appears  as 
little  able  to  dominate  the  country  as  was  his  prede- 
cessor Madero.  Affairs  are  plainly  going  from  bad  to 
worse  and  there  is  no  reason  to  hope  for  better  things. 
Felix  Diaz,  who  for  a  brief  hour  appeared  to  be  a 
strong  man,  turns  out  a  weak  one — so  weak  that  now 
in  the  crisis  of  affairs  he  consents  to  virtual  banish- 
ment. Nominally  an  envoy  to  Japan,  under  circum- 
stances of  an  elaborately  staged  dignity,  he  is  in  reality 
forced  to  absent  himself  at  the  time  of  all  other  times 
when  his  work,  if  he  were  a  strong  man,  is  waiting  for 
him.  In  the  meantime  foreign  interests  are  suffering 
severely.  England  and  Germany  are  calling  upon  the 
United  States  to  enforce  order  in  Mexico  or  to  consent 
that  somebody  else  shall  do  it.  Clearly  we  are  up 
against  a  situation  where  either  we  must  fish  or  cut 
bait.  Europe  is  willing  to  respect  our  Monroe  Doc- 
trine as  it  applies  to  Mexico,  provided  we  in  our  turn 
shall  accept  the  responsibilities  which  attach  to  it. 
But  we  must  do  one  thing  or  the  other — we  must  pacify 
Mexico  or  let  Europe  do  it. 

Naturally  the  Washington  government  is  loath  to 
act;  first,  it  does  not  wish  to  mix  in  a  disturbed  and 
apparently  hopeless  situation;  second,  it  doesn't  know 
what  to  do.  Perhaps  the  truest  cause  of  delay  is  under 
this  last  condition.  Assuming  our  obligation  to  our- 
selves and  to  the  world  to  pacify  Mexico,  by  what 
processes  and  means  are  we  to  do  it?  Fighting  the 
Mexican  rebels  would  be  easy  enough  if  they  would 
stand  up  like  gentlemen  and  be  shot,  but  by  what 
process  are  we  to  quiet  a  country  where  insur- 
rection springs  up  over  night  and  dissipates  with 
the  sunrise,  only  to  reappear  the  next  day  in  another 
spot? 

As  a  military  problem  Mexico  tends  to  make  the 
Washington  government  pause.  Geographically  it  is  a 
vast  region,  difficult  to  enter  with  armies.  More  dif- 
ficult still  would  it  be  to  march  armies  through  the 
country  and  supply  them.  Warfare  in  Mexico  would 
necessarily  be  of  the  guerilla  type,  and  the  danger  is 
that  we  should  find  another  Moro  war  on  our  hands. 
The  responsibilities  to  be  assumed  in  an  effort  to  pacify 
Mexico  by  armed  force  would  be  great  and  there  is 
danger  that  they  would  be  permanent.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  once  in  Mexico  we  should  never  be  able  to 
get  out.  The  cost  would  surely  be  vast  in  money  and 
grievous  in  men. 

Still  the  situation  is  what  we  see  it.  Our  responsi- 
bilities are  what  circumstances  have  made  them.  That 
we  can  sidestep  them  is  impossible.  Our  government 
must  act  soon  and  it  must  either  act  by  itself  under 
the  sanctions  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  or  it  must  act 
in  conjunction  with  those  European  countries  whose 
interests  are  comparable  if  not  precisely  similar  to  our 
own. 

The  direct  responsibility  falls  upon  a  man  of  non- 
militant  spirit  and  temperament.  President  Wilson  is 
essentially  a  man  of  peace,  and  of  course  would  be  more 
than  pleased  to  see  Mexico  under  almost  any  regime 
come  to  effective  adjustment  of  her  own  affairs.  None 
the  less,  there  rests  upon  Mr.  Wilson  a  very  grave 
duty.     If  it  shall  come  to  armed  intervention — and  this 


seems  now  inevitable — the  President  may  have  this  as- 
surance, namely,  that  back  of  him  there  will  stand  the 
whole  resource  of  the  country.  Political  differences  do 
indeed  divide  our  people,  but  under  a  great  national 
necessity — in  a  vital  crisis — Americans  may  be  counted 
upon  to  stand  as  one  man  in  support  of  national  duty. 


If  the  Police  Were  Upright ! 

Captain  John  Mooney  has  made  a  profound  dis- 
covery. After  a  manner  which  would  accredit  Mr. 
Dooley  himself,  he  has  said,  "If  the  police  were  up- 
right, gamblers  would  be  put  out  of  business!''  We 
have  suspected  it  all  along. 

There  are  other  things  which  the  police  "if  they 
were  upright"  could  do.  They  could  do  the  work  for 
which  they  are  commissioned  and  paid,  namely,  that  of 
protecting  the  public,  instead  of  aiding  and  abetting 
criminals  who  prey  upon  the  public.  They  could  pro- 
tect honest  men  and  women  in  their  right  to  earn  a 
living  upon  their  own  contracts  without  bowing  to  the 
authority  of  and  paying  tribute  to  private  associations 
styled  labor  unions.  They  could  enforce  the  laws  and 
maintain  order,  which  they  have  not  done  these  twenty 
years  or  more  in  San  Francisco.  All  this  the  police 
could  do   "if  they  were  upright." 

And  the  police  could  easily  be  made  upright.  But 
an  essential  preliminary  is  the  reorganization  of  the 
department  upon  the  lines  of  legality  and  efficiency. 
However,  it  would  call  for  a  pretty  thorough  job 
of  house-cleaning  to  accomplish  this  change.  First 
there  would  have  to  be  a  new  set  of  police  commis- 
sioners selected  with  a  view  to  a  regime  of  capability, 
sincerity,  and  common  honesty.  Then  there  would 
have  to  be  a  chief  of  police  so  definitely  a  man  of 
ability  and  character  that  he  would  first  understand 
the  law  and  then  enforce  it  without  partiality  and  with- 
out respect  to  sinister  "orders."  Then  there  would 
have  to  be  fired  out  a  considerable  number  of  scoun- 
drels who,  through  long  training  in  the  villainies  of 
police  administration  and  practice,  have  become  hope- 
lessly corrupted. 

To  make  the  police  upright  is  the  duty  and  the  op- 
portunity of  Mayor  Rolph.  He  has  but  to  say  the 
word  and  the  thing  is  done.  But  he  will  have  to 
put  aside  any  private  purpose  which  he  may  cherish 
of  employing  the  police  to  the  end  of  his  personal 
ambitions  or  for  the  gratification  of  his  sense  of  au- 
thority. He  will  have  to  inform  his  interested  friends 
that  the  police  will  hereafter  serve  the  purposes  of 
the  community  rather  than  the  purposes  of  interest, 
politics,  or  private  vanities. 

We  have  small  hope  that  Mayor  Rolph  will  do  this, 
because  he  has  not  shown  spirit  or  capacity  in 
any  other  relationship.  He  has  been  in  office  now  a  year 
and  a  half  and  he  has  not  bettered  conditions  in  any 
one  particular.  The  same  old  wrongs,  the  same  old 
abuses,  the  same  hoary  shames  are  in  plain  view.  The 
business  of  the  mayor  as  he  understands  it  appears  to 
be  to  pose  in  cheap  and  vain  ways,  to  shy  at  every 
opportunity  for  real  service,  to  suffer  the  continuance 
of  gross  wrongs,  and  to  sidestep  plain  duties.  We 
wonder  if  there  be  anybody  to  remember  that  when 
this  cheap  little  man  was  proposed  for  mayor  some- 
thing over  two  years  ago  the  Argonaut  remarked  that 
while  he  had  a  certain  individual  respectability  In- 
lacked  the  force  and  the  character  essential  1<>  positive 
action  under  serious  or  critical  conditions? 

Bad  News  from  Colorado. 
It  is  with  a  feeling  almost  of  horror  that  we  learn 
of  a  movement  now  upon  foot  to  recall  Judge  Lindsey. 
The  feeling  is  deepened  by  the  fact  that  the  movement 
originates  with  the  enfranchised  women  of  Colorado, 
who  have  been  holding  solemn  conclave  in  those  chaste 
resorts  devoted  to  feminine  deliberations  on  the  salva- 
tion of  the  nation  and  who  are  now  determined 
appropriate  action  to  that  end.     The  high   i 
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misdemeanors  of  which  Judge  Lindsey  is  accused  have 
not  yet  been  made  "known  in  detail.  He  will  be  allowed 
an  opportunity  for  self-defense,  which  in  itself  is  some- 
thing of  a  novelty  in  matters  of  feminine  justice,  but 
until  the  charges  have  been  duly  formulated  we  must 
wait  with  such  patience  as  we  can  command. 

But  the  story  seems  too  dreadful  to  be  true.  We  had 
supposed  that  Judge  Lindsey  was  enshrined,  beatified, 
and  haloed  in  the  progressive  heart.  In  our  simplicity 
we  had  assumed  that  here  at  least  was  a  just  judge  and 
a  true  friend  of  the  people.  For  was  it  not  Judge 
Lindsey  who  invented  "The  Beast,"  and  who  described 
his  battle  with  that  fearsome  monster  through  so  many 
dreary  pages  of  a  popular  magazine  now  probably  de- 
funct? Was  it  not  Judge  Lindsey  who  upheld  the 
banner  of  the  one  and  only  democracy  against  the  hosts 
■  if  Midian  now  known  in  the  vernacular  as  the  higher- 
tip.-?  Was  it  not  Judge  Lindsey  whose  fiery  harangue 
stirred  the  ranks  of  Armageddon  at  Chicago  and  caused 
even  Mr.  Heney  to  envy  a  power  of  vituperation  that 
surpassed  even  his  own?  Was  it  not  Judge  Lindsey 
who  was  prepared  at  a  moment's  notice  to  defy  the 
world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil  with  a  little  batch  of 
new  laws  that  could  so  easily  be  knocked  together  on  a 
Sunday  night  and  passed  on  a  Monday  morning?  Was 
not  this  the  champion  of  the  recall,  the  referendum,  the 
initiative,  pensions  for  all  those  now  unpensioned,  and 
whatever  other  measures  might  happen  to  be  on  the 
carpet  for  giving  everything  to  ever)'  one?  In  brief 
was  not  Judge  Lindsey  a  Bull-Moose  and  the  very  pick 
of  the  herd?  And  now  it  seems  he  is  to  be  hoist  with 
his  own  petard  and  to  fall  into  the  pit  that  he  helped 
to  dig  for  others.  And  in  the  house  of  his  friends, 
too;  at  the  hands  of  the  women  whom  he  helped  to 
enfranchise  and  whose  falsetto  applause  must  have 
warmed  his  heart  upon  a  hundred  platforms. 

Frankly  we  can  not  spare  Judge  Lindsey.  Let  the 
women  of  Colorado  hold  their  destroying  hands.  It 
is  easy  to  understand  that  they  must  recall  some  one. 
but  let  them  exercise  their  privilege  and  guess  again. 
We  have  grown  to  like  Judge  Lindsey,  to  admire  his 
omniscience,  to  rely  upon  that  unfailing  intuition  that 
enables  him  without  an  instant's  reflection  to  prescribe 
the  remedy  for  all  our  social  ills.  For  Judge  Lindsey 
is  something  more  than  a  judge.  He  is  something  more 
than  a  man.  He  is  a  kind  of  earthly  providence,  a 
miniature  Roosevelt,  a  modified  Heney.  Let  the  women 
of  Colorado  remember  these  things  and  the  needs  of 
the  nation.  Let  them  sink  their  local  grievances  in  the 
higher  patriotism.     Let  them  recall  some  one  else. 


finish.  It  should  have  used  the  weapons  of  publicity. 
It  should  have  allowed  the  public  to  understand  that 
the  safety  of  its  passenger  trains  was  involved  and 
that  under  union  rules  those  trains  were  being  sent  out 
in  charge  of  untrained  men.  It  did  none  of  these 
things,  and  now  the  public  is  allowed  a  horrified  glance 
behind  the  curtain  and  at  secret  negotiations  involving 
the  safety  of  hundreds  of  persons.  It  sees  the  union 
engaged  in  its  habitual  struggle,  not  on  behalf  of 
capable  men,  but  of  incapable  men,  not  of  efficiency, 
but  of  inefficiency.  It  sees  the  union  displaying  its  usual 
contempt  for  the  public  good,  in  its  newr  version  of  the 
"public  be  damned"  attitude.  And  now  it  is  for  the 
traveling  community  to  say  what  it  thinks  of  these 
things  and  of  the  spectacle  of  a  game  of  pitch-and-toss 
played  in  secret  and  with  human  lives  for  a  stake. 
The  company  deserves  all  the  strictures  that  have  been 
passed  upon  it.  That  goes  without  saying.  But  the 
public  is  likely  to  do  some  deep  thinking.  It  is  likely 
also  to  wonder  how  many  other  labor-union  agree- 
ments there  may  be  in  existence  under  which  passenger 
trains  are  sent  out  upon  the  roads  in  charge  of  novices. 


The  Stamford  Disaster. 

The  Interstate  Commeice  Commission  has  placed  the 
blame  for  the  recent  Stamford  disaster  upon  the  Xew 
Haven  Railroad  Company,  and  there  will  be  no  disposi- 
tion to  quarrel  with  that  finding.  An  important  pas- 
senger train  was  entrusted  to  an  engineer  who  "did  not 
have  the  special  experience  and  instruction  required  for 
the  operation  of  such  a  train,"  and  who  was  "inex- 
perienced and  uninstructed  in  this  class  of  work." 
Those  were  the  plain  and  damning  facts  that  might  be 
explained,  but  that  could  not  be  excused,  by  any  plea 
of  labor-union  coercion.  The  railroad  company  that 
employs  an  incapable  engineer  is  responsible  for  the 
results,  whatever  they  may  be,  and  there  is  no  con- 
ceivable defense  that  could  properly  be  presented  be- 
fore a  judicial   inquiry. 

Hut  the  public  is  not  bound  by  technicalities,  and 
while  it  will  concur  heartily  in  the  finding  of  the  com- 
mission, there  will  still  be  room  in  the  public  mind  for 
:i  recognition  of  facts  that  may  be  legally  irrelevant. 
And  among  these  facts  is  the  undisputed  statement  of 
the  company  that  "the  employment  of  this  engineer 
was  practically  forced  upon  the  Xew  Haven  Railroad 
by  the  engineers  of  the  company."  This  fact,  as  has 
been  said,  is  undisputed.  We  know  that  this  engineer 
was  forced  upon  the  company  by  labor-union  rules 
which  compelled  the  use  of  untrained  men  and  which 
required  the  company  to  assign  to  any  particular  "run'' 
the  .nan  whose  name  happened  to  head  a  rotation  list. 
no  matter  how  patent  his  disqualifications.  We  know 
also  that  there  had  been  dangerous  friction  between 
the  company  and  the  union,  the  company  demanding 
a  change  of  the  rules  which  allowed  the  employment 
of  untrained  men  and  the  union  insisting  on  a  retention 
Of  those   rules. 

\'ow    all    these   things   constitute    no   defense.      The 

any  allowed  itself  to  be  coerced  and  it  is  therefore 

uilty,  although  every  one  knows  what  union  coercion 

tttally  means.     It  should  have   fought  the  issue  to  a 


Cabinet  Troubles. 
Those  who  observed  the  internal  troubles  at  Prince- 
ton University  during  the  later  years  of  President  Wil- 
son's administration,  and  who  attributed  the  same  to 
Mr.  Wilson's  lack  of  judgment  of  men  and  things,  are 
taking  a  very  special  interest  in  the  Cabinet  situation. 
It  is  less  than  five  months  since  Mr.  Wilson  organized 
his  official  family,  and  already  four  of  the  nine  Cabinet 
ministers  are  in  hot  water.  Mr.  Bryan  in  the  State 
Department  is  plainly  a  misfit.  He  does  not  compre- 
hend its  duties  and  seems  totally  unimpressed  by  its 
more  definite  responsibilities.  The  department  itself  is 
demoralized.  One  who  visited  it  only  a  week  or  ten 
days  ago  found  the  three  assistant  secretaries  absent. 
There  is  no  Solicitor  and  the  whole  responsible  work 
of  the  department  is  falling  on  the  shoulders  of  one 
man  held  over  from  the  previous  administration  under 
the  necessity  of  having  somebody  trained  in  the  theories 
and  precedents  of  international  diplomacy.  All  the  ex- 
perienced men  in  the  Latin-American  bureau  have 
been  let  out  and  in  their  places  Mr.  Bryan  has  put  as 
chief  a  man  from  Xew  Mexico  without  training,  and 
for  his  assistant  a  youth  who  was  recently  an  insurance 
solicitor.  There  are  several  experienced  Democratic 
secretaries  of  legation  who  might  have  been  called  into 
this  important  bureau,  but  there  seems  no  comprehen- 
sion of  the  need  for  trained  competence  in  diplomatic 
work.  Mr.  Bryan  himself,  as  he  has  appeared  to 
visitors  recently,  has  been  full  of  talk  about  his  scheme 
of  universal  peace,  but  seemingly  without  any  thought 
of  what  is  going  on  in  the  world.  With  the  diplomats 
of  every  other  country  in  a  state  of  intense  eagerness 
respecting  American  policy  in  Mexico  and  in  connection 
with  the  Japanese  situation,  Mr.  Bryan  has  gone  off 
on  a  six  weeks'  lecture  tour. 

The  Department  of  Justice,  if  not  so  demoralized  as 
the  Department  of  State,  is  nevertheless  in  a  bad  way. 
Mr.  McReynolds  is  no  doubt  a  capable  lawyer,  but  he  is 
iar  from  being  a  trained  administrator.  His  experience 
as  a  "trust-buster"  has  overemphasized  in  him  the  pro- 
pensity for  showy  and  striking  procedures.  Apparently 
he  likes  to  see  his  department  in  the  newspapers,  this 
being  the  readiest  explanation  of  his  rather  too  free 
talk  about  his  plans  in  connection  with  the  tobacco 
trust  and  in  criticism  of  the  situation  as  it  relates  to 
Standard  Oil  operations.  But  more  serious  even  than 
the  indiscretion  of  too  free  talk  was  Mr.  McReynolds's 
blunder  in  connection  with  the  California  incident. 
This  blunder  exhibited  the  fact  that  important  matters 
worthy  of  the  interested  attention  of  the  Attorney- 
General  are  abandoned  to  subordinates  with  far  too 
great  license  of  action.  It  exhibits  the  Secretary  as 
so  careless  in  his  attention  to  the  details  of  his  work 
as  to  be  mindless  one  week  of  what  he  said  and  did 
the  week  previous.  His  eagerness  to  enforce  the  law 
appears  chiefly  manifest  in  connection  with  procedures 
calculated  to  attract  public  notice.  The  vice  of  political 
aim  does  not  seem  so  much  to  possess  him  as  the  de- 
sire for  sensational  effects. 

In  connection  with  the  California  cases  there  is  cur- 
rent at  Washington  a  curious  bit  of  gossip  to  the  effect 
that  the  delay  in  the  Diggs-Caminetti  cases  was  ar- 
ranged directly  by  the  President  himself,  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Caminetti;  that  McReynolds,  although  re- 
quested to  postpone  the  action  by  Secretary  Wilson  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  later  was  ordered  to  do  it 
by  President  Wilson.     This  theory  is  presented  in  ex- 


planation of  the  President's  prompt  and  rather  too 
hearty  letter  in  justification  of  the  Attorney-General's 
course. 

The  third  of  the  President's  secretaries  to  exhibit 
striking  deficiencies  is  Secretary  Wilson.  It  is  said 
that  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  the  President  did 
not  know  that  Mr.  Wilson  had  been  indicted  upon  a 
criminal  charge  and  jailed  in  connection  with  it,  and 
that  he  had  escaped  trial  upon  a  technicality,  but  not 
without  a  stinging  rebuke  on  the  part  of  a  United 
States  judge.  He  was  put  into  the  Cabinet  purely  as 
a  sop  to  organized  labor  in  its  more  rabid  form.  He 
has  long  been  identified  with  the  leadership  of  that 
branch  of  organized  labor  which  seeks  monopoly  of  all 
labor  and  which  would  deny  to  a  citizen  the  right  to 
earn  his  living  until  he  has  paid  tribute  in  the  double 
forms  of  money  and  of  personal  subjection  to  the  labor 
heirarchy.  Mr.  Wilson's  part  in  the  Caminetti-McXab 
incident  sufficiently  illustrates  his  capacity  for  blunder- 
ing. It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  know  whether  he 
acted  upon  consideration  of  the  seriousness  of  the  case 
and  in  cooperation  with  Caminetti  to  the  end  of  getting 
his  son  free,  or  whether  he  simply  acted  a  heedless  and 
complaisant  part. 

Mr.  Daniels  in  the  Xavy  Department  seems  to  be 
something  of  a  chump.  His  first  suggestion  was  that 
nullifying  the  seniority  rule  in  connection  with  navy 
promotions.  The  purpose  was  to  punish  an  officer  of 
the  navy  presumed  to  have  been  actively  in  sympathy 
with  the  Republican  party — so  actively  in  fact  as  under 
leave  of  absence  to  have  taken  a  definite  part  in  Mr. 
Taft's  campaign  for  the  presidency.  But  whatever  Mr. 
Daniels's  purpose,  the  effect  of  his  proposal  was  to 
raise  a  storm  in  the  navy  and  out  of  it.  Hitherto  pro- 
motions in  the  navy  have  been  in  the  regular  way,  al- 
though assignments  to  special  duty  have  been  by  special 
order.  To  so  alter  the  rule  as  to  permit  promotions 
by  preference  appeared,  in  the  eyes  of  the  navy  at  least, 
to  be  vicious  to  the  point  of  threatening  demoralization 
of  the  sendee.  That  it  would  result  in  scandalous  prac- 
tice was  and  is  the  universal  belief  among  navy  men. 
Mr.  Daniels  has  likewise  created  disturbance  in  the 
navy  by  the  brilliant  suggestion  that  officers  and  men — 
sailors  and  marines — on  board  warships  be  required  to 
mess  together.  This,  as  it  was  explained,  was  designed 
in  the  spirit  of  democratic  equality,  though  we  suspect 
that  it  was  more  directly  intended  in  the  interests  of 
conciliating  the  hoi  polloi.  It  scarcely  needs  to  be  said 
that  the  suggestion  is  unpracticable,  improper,  ridicu- 
lous. Mr.  Daniels  was  persuaded  to  abandon  this  novel 
plan,  but  the  proposal  shows  the  calibre  of  the  man. 
Mr.  Daniels  is  now  touring  the  country  after  a  holidav 
fashion,  and  we  suspect  that  this  is  about  the  most 
harmless  way  he  can  put  in  his  time. 

At  Princeton  President  Wilson  managed  to  keep  the 
water  boiling  in  every  professorial  and  administrative 
department;  and  it  looks  as  if  this  record  were  to  be 
duplicated  at  Washington.  He  is  plainly  no  judge  of 
men  and,  what  is  almost  as  bad,  he  has  little  acquaint- 
ance outside  the  academic  world  in  which  his  own 
life  has  been  passed.  Of  professors  and  teachers 
he  knows  more  than  enough,  as  his  selections  for  high 
public  posts  make  manifest,  but  of  men  trained  and 
competent  in  the  sphere  of  political  life  he  has  almost 
io  knowledge  at  all.  Himself  a  Southerner  and  always 
profoundly  cherishing  Southern  sentiment,  to  which  he 
is  temperamentally  disposed,  he  has  neglected  to  get 
in  touch  with  men  of  the  North,  and  this  fact  accounts 
for  many  of  the  selections  he  has  made  for  high  ad- 
ministrative and  diplomatic  stations,  even  including 
men  for  his  Cabinet.  California's  representative  in  the 
Cabinet  has  borne  witness  to  the  President's  method  of 
finding  men.  "I  never  met  the  President,"  Mr.  Lane  re- 
marked after  the  first  Cabinet  meeting,  "until  after  he 
had  tendered  me  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Interior." 

Then  in  connection  with  the  deficiencies  above  sug- 
gested there  seems  in  the  President  an  inveterate  dispo- 
sition to  act  individually  in  matters  where  custom  and 
propriety  would  interpose  executive  agents.  He  has 
the  schoolmaster's  cocksureness  with  respect  to  pretty 
much  everything  and  is  little  respectful  of  the  conven- 
tional requirements  which  should  restrain  a  President 
from  hasty  and  individual  action.  He  is,  in  the  phrase 
of  Washington  gossip,  disposed  to  be  "the  whole  thing" 
when  it  comes  to  administration  and  quite  unconsciously 
overlooks  the  rules  and  practices  which  since  time  out 
of  mind  have  controlled  the  relationship  between  Presi- 
dent and  Cabinet  officers.  That  this  sort  of  thing  must 
lead  to  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  members  of  the 
Cabinet  and  to  embarrassment  for  the  President  him- 
self is  inevitable.    Men  of  Cabinet  place,  if  they  have  the 
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character  requisite  for  their  work,  will  not  submit  (o 
being  treated  like  minor  and  inconsequential  factors 
of  a  school  faculty — consulted  or  neglected  as  the  whim 
may  seize  the  head  of  the  government. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  close  observers  of  both  parties, 
including  important  men  of  the  President's  own  party 
who  especially  wish  him  well  and  who  are  naturally 
anxious  for  his  success  on  party  account,  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  destined  to  failure.  The  administration 
of  a  machine  so  large  as  the  United  States  government 
is  essentially  a  business  calling  for  policies  in  which 
President  Wilson  appears  wholly  lacking.  He  has  small 
acquaintance  with  public  affairs  outside  of  their  scho- 
lastic bearings;  he  does  not  seem  able  to  distinguish 
between  the  men  worthy  of  confidence  and  trust  and 
those  whose  purposes  are  purely  selfish ;  yet  he  has 
temerity  unbounded  and  apparently  no  caution  at  all. 
The  present  troubles  in  the  Cabinet  are  a  direct  product 
of  these  defects — and  we  are  likely  to  see  more  of  them 
as  time  goes  on.  , 

The  Little  Rebellion  in  China. 

A  few  weeks  ago  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen  issued  an  hys- 
terical proclamation  to  the  effect  that  President  Yuan 
Shi  Kai  was  aiming  at  supreme  powrer  and  that  all  good 
Chinese  republicans  should  unite  to  overthrow  him.  A 
report  from  Peking  now  tells  us  that  4000  rebels  from 
Nanking  have  been  defeated  by  2000  loyal  troops,  that 
Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen  has  proceeded  to  Nanking  in  order 
to  encourage  the  beaten  forces,  and  that  a  single  de- 
cisive battle  would  either  end  the  revolt  at  once  or  in- 
crease it  to  a  formidable  size.  In  the  meantime  the 
southern  rebels  at  Nanking  have  named  a  president  and 
government  of  their  own  and  are  said  to  have  great 
hopes  of  arousing  the  country. 

It  would  be  rash  to  predict  what  will  or  will  not 
happen  in  China,  but  it  is  hard  to  see  anything  very 
portentous  in  a  rebellion  that  involves  a  total  of  no 
more  than  6000  men.  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen  Is,  of  course, 
an  idealist  and  an  enthusiast,  qualities  that  are  ad- 
mirable enough  in  their  way,  but  that  are  only  too  liable 
to  dim  the  vision  of  practical  statesmanship.  Satu- 
rated with  his  experiences  of  American  republicanism, 
he  is  impatient  of  any  delay  in  the  establishment  of  a 
complete  democratic  system  in  China,  and  because  Yuan 
Shi  Kai  knows  that  this  is  impossible  he  is  denounced 
as  a  traitor  and  dictator.  He  may  be  both  the  one  and 
the  other,  but  the  charge  comes  with  an  ill  grace  from 
Sun  Yat  Sen,  who  loudly  acclaimed  him  as  the  only 
possible  president  of  the  new  republic. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  China  should  have 
passed  through  so  vast  a  change  with  so  little  blood- 
shed. Probably  there  is  no  other  case  on  record  where 
an  empire  has  been  overthrown  with  less  friction.  That 
the  Chinaman  is  not  a  natural  fighter  is  true  enough, 
but  it  hardly  explains  the  ease  of  the  late  transition 
from  imperialism  to  republicanism.  When  the  Chinese 
are  once  aroused  by  national  sentiment  they  have 
proved  themselves  to  be  very  fierce  fighters.  The 
Taiping  rebellion  lasted  for  fourteen  years  and  cost 
nearly  20.000,000  lives,  and  the  Mohammedan  rebellions 
between  1861  and  1872  resulted  in  the  practical  depopu- 
lation of  Kansu  and  Yunnan.  The  Chinese  are  cer- 
tainly not  prone  to  accept  anything  in  the  way  of  gov- 
ernment that  happens  to  be  offered  to  them.  If  it 
should  presently  become  evident  that  the  new  govern- 
ment has  been  popularly  accepted  it  will  be  because  of 
the  practical  approval  of  the  people,  and  not  merely 
because  of  their  passivity. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  republic  should  not  be 
approved  if  it  is  able  to  gratify  the  sentiment  that  called 
it  into  existence.  That  sentiment  was  one  of  national 
dignity.  The  revolution  was  a  protest  not  so  much 
against  a  system  of  domestic  misgovernment  as  against 
the  results  of  that  misgovernment  in  lowering  the  status 
of  the  nation  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  The  statement 
issued  by  Wu  Ting-fang — so  well  and  favorably  known 
in  America — is  usually  regarded  as  complete  and  au- 
thoritative, and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  its  author  harps 
continuously  on  the  string  of  the  national  dignity.  In 
the  course  of  his  long  indictment  of  the  Manchus  it  is 
to  be  noted  that  the  one  supreme  grievance  is  not  the 
oppression  of  the  people,  but  the  disgrace  of  the  nation 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  The  Manchus  had  been  un- 
able to  preserve  the  national  dignity  in  the  face  of 
civilization  and  therefore  they  must  go.  The  pledge  of 
the  republic  was  not  so  much  that  the  people  should  be 
better  governed,  but  that  China  should  now  take  its 
place  in  civilization  and  that  it  should  win  the  respect 
of  humanity.  The  particular  form  of  government  was 
not  so  much  at  issue  as  the  ability  of  any  form  of  gov- 


ernment to  win  back  the  national  self-respect.  Such 
at  least  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  students  of  Chinese 
affairs  who  are  best  qualified  to  judge.  And  it  is  pre- 
cisely this  view  that  explains  Yuan  Shi  Kai's  sensitive- 
ness on  the  point  of  the  compulsory  loan.  He  knew 
that  Iris  administration  was  on  trial  and  that  the  actual 
test  would  not  be  his  ability  to  devise  conventions  and 
elections  and  parliaments,  but  to  enable  the  country  to 
lace  the  world  with  dignity  and  independence.  In  this 
respect  he  has  undoubtedly  succeeded,  as  witness  the 
present  fact  that  even  the  prestige  of  Sun  Yat  Sen  has 
been  able  to  call  only  about  4000  rebels  into  the  field. 


Editorial  Notes. 
Mr.  Caminetti,  Sr.,  who  couldn't  be  spared  from  his 
duties  at  Washington  has  contrived  somehow  to  get 
out  to  California — and  the  government  at  Washington 
still  lives !  It  is  an  interesting  coincidence  that  Father 
Caminetti's  arrival  in  California  comes  fast  upon  the 
date  set  for  the  trial  of  son  Caminetti  under  the  white 
slave  act.  Come  to  think  of  it.  Mr.  Caminetti  as  Com- 
missioner of  Immigration  is  the  official  charged  by  the 
government  with  the  duty  of  prosecuting  offenders 
under  this  act.  It  is  necessary,  therefore — we  may 
reasonably  presume — for  Mr.  Caminetti  to  be  here  to 
see  that  the  case  is  pushed  for  all  it  is  worth.  It  does 
give  the  public,  especially  that  part  of  the  public  in- 
terested in  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  a  pleasing 
assurance  to  know  that  the  strong  arm  of  the  govern- 
ment is  duly  represented  here  in  dealing  with  men 
charged  under  this  particular  law.  Since  coming  Mr. 
Caminetti  has  been  busy  inspecting  the  immigration 
station  at  Angel  Island.  If  we  may  believe  the  news- 
papers, he  put  in  a  whoie  half  day  week  before  last  in 
this  important  duty.  This,  of  course,  enables  Mr. 
Caminetti  to  duly  punch  the  clock  as  officially  on  duty; 
and  no  doubt  it  makes  a  basis  for  per  diem  and  mileage 
during  a  time  when  he  is  actively  at  work  in  the  en- 
forcement of  the  white  slave  law.  Taking  the  incident 
of  Mr.  Caminetti's  presence  here  in  all  its  relations  and 
bearings,  there  is  about  it  an  atmosphere  singularly 
sweet  and  wholesome.     

We  can  but  fear  that  for  all  of  the  fine  enthusiasm 
in  the  cause  of  avenging  justice  which  has  brought  to 
California  at  this  time  the  official  whose  duty  it  is  to 
enforce  the  white  slave  law,  Mr.  Caminetti's  labors 
may  be  in  vain.  Multiplied  forces  are  scheming, 
plotting,  and  leg-pulling  in  behalf  of  the  young  men 
criminally  charged.  To  be  sure,  the  prosecuting  officer 
has  been  instructed  to  proceed  with  the  cases,  but  there 
are  many  indications  that  the  real  wish  at  Washington 
is  that  the  trials  shall  fail.  The  head  of  Mr.  Cami- 
netti's own  department  has  publicly  manifested  his 
sympathies ;  the  Attorney-General  has  thrown  a  brick 
into  the  machinery  of  justice,  only  to  have  it  dug  out 
with  some  difficulty;  even  the  President  himself  has 
shown  where  his  sentiments  lie.  Then  there  is  the  re- 
formed state  government  at  Sacramento  with  which 
both  defendants  had  recently  an  official  connection. 
Naturally  this  organization  of  strenuous  moralists  will 
wish  to  preserve  their  own  character  for  purity  by  pro- 
tecting their  official  associates  against  the  penalty  for 
infamies,  confessed  even  though  they  be.  Then  there 
has  been  a  series  of  delays  with  abundant  opportunity 
to  suborn  and  otherwise  tamper  with  witnesses.  It 
is  even  suspected  that  the  victims — the  young  women 
in  the  case — will  either  be  beyond  the  state  line  when 
the  time  for  trial  comes  or  will  swear  that  the  now 
famous  excursion  to  Reno  was  a  mere  Sunday-school 
picnic  party.  All  these  obstacles  to  the  enforcement 
of  the  law  Father  Caminetti,  guardian  of  the  law,  will 
have  to  meet.  Still  where  there  is  strenuosity  of  effort 
backed  by  profound  moral  purpose,  all  under  a  devoted 
sense  of  official  obligation,  wonders  may  happen. 


It  sounds  well  in  connection  with  announcement  of 
the  remarriage  of  Mr.  U.  S.  Grant.  Jr.,  that  the  lady 
in  the  case,  a  native  Californian,  is  a  descendant  of  a 
"Spanish  hidalgo."  Mrs.  Grant  is  by  no  means 
the  first  or  the  only  descendant  of  the  Mexican  regime 
in  California  to  fly  the  flag  of  an  ennobled  descent. 
But  the  truth  is  that  there  were  no  "hidalgos"  among 
the  early  settlers  of  California.  The  best  and  latest 
historical  authority  after  careful  study  of  the  Mexican 
regime  here  declares  that  the  Spanish  element  in 
California  came  not  from  the  sphere  of  nobility,  but 
from  a  very  simple  though  a  very  worthy  stock.  The 
supreme  authority  in  the  country  was  that  of  the 
church,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  church  there  were 
at  various  points  small  groups  of  soldiers.     These  sol- 


diers upon  abandoning  military  service  became  the 
grantees  of  lands  and  as  in  the  case  of  the  Gastros, 
Mendozas,  and  many  others,  set  up  as  graziers,  ulti- 
mately to  become  a  species  of  landed  peasantry— if 
these  terms  do  not  contradict  each  other.  They 
were  plain  people  and  very  worthy  people,  but  they  were 
not  hidalgos.  If  the  strict  fact  takes  something  of  the 
element  of  romance  from  the  stury  of  the  "splendid 
idle  'forties" — before  and  since — it  is  none  the  less  his- 
torical  truth.  

Not  only  in  California  hut  in  other  relatively  new 
countries  members  of  second  or  third  generations, 
grown  prosperous,  are  wont  in  vanity  to  magnify  the 
social  station  of  their  forebears.  The  grandson  of  an 
immigrant  peasant  likes  to  regard  himself  a  scion  of 
noble  lineage,  and  his  son  not  uncommonly  finds  some- 
body for  a  modest  fee  to  dig  up  a  crest  or  other  in- 
signia of  family  dignity.  Only  the  other  day  there  was 
noted  in  the  reports  which  deal  with  fashionable  life  in 
San  Francisco  a  marriage  tracing  back  to  "high  aris.i- 
cratic  connections" — whereas  in  each  case  the  memory 
of  the  editor  of  the  Argonaut,  by  no  means  the  oldest 
man  in  the  community,  goes  back  to  a  worthy  brick 
yard  laborer  in  the  one  line  of  descent  and  to  a  bibu- 
lous pawnbroker  in  the  other.  Not  long  ago  we  all 
read  of  the  theft  of  certain  "old  family  jewels,"  where- 
as some  of  us  remember  that  there  was  never  a  jewel 
in  the  family,  barring  manly  courage  and  female 
virtue,  until  some  thirty  or  less  years  ago.  The  truth 
is  that  dignitaries  of  traditional  wealth — hidalgos,  sir 
knights,  and  the  like — almost  never  abandon  the  coun- 
tries in  which  they  live  in  established  social  and  ma- 
terial importance.  The  poor  and  the  lowly  emigrate, 
but  princes  and  lords  almost  never.  Such  are  satis- 
fied with  things  as  they  find  them.  They  have  no 
need  to  seek  new  conditions  under  sacrifice  of  es- 
tablished prestige,  or  to  hunt  a  prosperity  which 
they  have  already.  Under  the  whip  of  political 
persecution  there  did  come  to  Virginia  at  one  time  a 
limited  number  of  adventurers  from  the  aristocratic 
class  in  England,  but  among  them,  so  far  as  the  record 
has  been  developed,  there  was  but  one  real  lord.  There 
came  likewise  to  New  England  in  early  Colonial  times 
one  Sir  Harry  Vane,  but  when  the  storms  of  his  an- 
cestral country  passed,  this  scion  of  a  blue-blooded 
stock  returned  to  his  own.  Pretty  much  all  are  de- 
scended from  a  stock  which  left  its  native  home  to 
escape  hard  conditions  or  to  seek  adventures.  Reckoned 
by  cleanliness  of  blood  and  merit  of  character  there 
could  be  no  better  ancestry.  But  they  were  not  nobles 
nor  hidalgos.  

In  connection  with  the  wreck  of  the  Titanic  and  more 
recently  in  connection  with  the  death  of  Mr.  John  P. 
Morgan  the  fact  was  emphasized  that  in  so  far  as 
American  investors  have  ventured  into  the  field  of 
foreign  transportation  they  have  found  it  necessary  to 
borrow  foreign  flags.  Thus  the  White  Star  Line,  the 
Red  Star  Line,  the  Ledyard  Company,  the  Atlantic 
Transport  Company,  and  other  lines  of  ships  operating 
in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  under  English  and  other  flags 
are  largely  owned  by  Americans.  In  the  Pacific  the 
ships  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Company  sail  under  the  na- 
tional colors,  but  it  is  an  open  secret  that  the  sentiment 
that  the  flag  stands  for  has  been  very  costly  to 
those  who  have  so  cherished  it.  Until  just  now  Cap- 
tain Dollar  of  San  Francisco,  a  leading  Pacific  ship- 
owner, has  sailed  his  ships  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes, 
though  at  heavy  cost.  But  the  pressure  of  our  ridicu- 
lous navigation  laws  has  become  too  heavy,  and  for 
self-protection  Captain  Dollar,  than  whom  there  is  no 
more  loyal  American,  has  been  compelled  to  re-register 
his  ships  under  the  Chinese  flag.  It  would  seem  that  a 
circumstance  so  impressive  should  attract  the  attention 
of  the  government,  especially  at  a  time  when  it  is 
busying  itself  with   tariff  readjustment. 


There  is  no  rule  or  law  to  prevent  the  presiding  of- 
ficer of  the  United  States  Senate,  sitting  in  his  seat  of 
authority,  from  fondling  a  baby,  or  from  eating  a  w: 
melon,   or   from   picking   his   teeth   or   rubbing   up    his 
fingernails.      Matters  of  this  kind   are  subject   only    to 
considerations    of    individual   sensibility   and   personal 
taste.     And  of  course  if  a  particular  man  has  no 
of  dignity   and  propriety,  no  delicacy  of  feeling,  there 
is  no  known  process  by  which  his  deficiencies  may  lie 
supplied.     Even  under  the  restrictions  of  this  far-from- 
free  country  a  man  may  make  a  fool  of  him-  If 
out    other    penalties    than    those    involved    in 
tempt  nf  people  of  sense  and  breeding. 
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The  German  government  has  succeeded  in  passing  through 
ihe  imperial  parliament  the  bill  for  the  increase  of  the  army 
to  870,000  men,  but  only  on  the  stipulation  that  justice  upon 
army  offenders  be  less  rigorously  applied.  This  concession 
was  exacted  by  the  Socialists,  who  used  as  an  object  lesson  a 
recent  saloon  brawl  between  policemen  and  reservists  which 
was  followed  by  a  sentence  of  five  years*  imprisonment  on 
t  he  offending  reservists.  It  seems  a  pity  that  Socialists  are 
so  often  allowed  to  pose  as  the  champions  of  real  reform, 
and  this  in  face  of  the  fact  that  Socialists  rarely  miss  an 
opportunity  to  be  tyrannical  and  cruel.  It  is  only  when  they 
attack  existing  institutions  that  they  clamor  so  noisiry  for 
justice  and  mercy.  

Pennsylvania  has  passed  a  law  denying  the  rights  of  mar- 
riage to  persons  with  transmissable  diseases,  of  unsound  mind, 
or  who  have  received  public  charity  within  the  past  five 
years.  This  law  has  been  passed  under  the  surprising  con- 
viction that  a  denial  of  marriage  will  prevent  the  birth  of 
children  to  the  persons  thus  disbarred.  Of  course  it  will  do 
nothing  of  the  sort.  What  it  will  do  is  to  bring  marriage 
into  disregard  without  in  any  way  affecting  the  birth  condi- 
tions. Mr.  H.  E.  Dearborn,  writing  an  eminently  sensible 
letter  to  the  New  York  Sun,  says:  "It  would  be  vain  to  ex- 
clude from  consideration  the  probability  of  unsanctioned 
unions  between  persons  barred  from  legal  marriage,  unions  in 
many  cases  as  innocent  as  the  most  elaborately  celebrated 
marriages,  save  for  their  fatal  unlawfulness.  Wherever  mar- 
riage has  been  made  difficult  such  cohabitations  have  been 
numerous  and  have  attained  respectful  recognition.  They 
have  involved  no  loss  of  good  standing  and  are  not  to  be 
confounded  with  merely  wanton  and  lustful  association,  which 
no   law  of  man  or  God  prevents  or  regulates." 

The  maiden  ladies  who  were  doubtless  responsible  for  this 
silly  law  are  evidently  under  the  impression  that  there  is 
some  necessary  connection  between  births  and  marriages.  Of 
course  there  is  none.  The  births  will  go  on  as  before  and  a 
good  many  people  will  be  taught  by  necessity  that  there  are 
no  sanctities  whatever  about  a  mere  ceremony. 


Mr.  John  Lane  has  been  in  some  trouble  over  his  English 
edition  of  Sudermann's  "Das  Hohe  Lied."  The  book  has 
already  appeared  in  America  under  the  title  of  "The  Song  of 
Songs,"  but  no  sooner  were  the  sheets  imported  into  England 
than  the  police  made  some  objections  to  the  issue  on  the 
ground  of  public  morality.  Thereupon  Mr.  Lane  obtained  the 
opinions  of  various  "men  of  letters,"  including  Miss  May  Sin- 
clair and  Miss  Beatrice  Harraden.  They  were  all  favorable, 
although  some  of  the  referees  objected  to  the  American  col- 
loquialisms, which  seemed  to  them  to  be  misplaced  in  a  trans- 
lation. Bernard  Shaw's  opinion  was  the  most  characteristic. 
Mr.  Shaw  wrote :  "If  Germany  may  read  Sudermann  and 
we  may  not.  then  the  free,  adult  German  man  will  presently 
upset  the  Englishman's  perambulator  and  leave  him  to  con- 
sole himself  as  best  he  may  with  the  spotlessness  of  his  pina- 
fore." Now  while  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind  will  always  look 
with  resentment — at  least  we  may  hope  so — upon  a  police 
supervision  of  literature  it  will  be  remembered  that  there  were 
some  American  critics  who  deplored  the  appearance  of  Suder- 
mann's novel  in  this  country  and  who  regarded  it  as  an  out- 
rage upon  good  taste.  And  we  must  still  face  the  question 
whether  there  ought,  or  ought  not,  to  be  an  authoritative 
censorship  of  literature.  If  so,  in  whose  hands  should  it  rest  ? 
A  police  censorship  makes  us  laugh.  A  religi.ous  censorship 
would  make  us  weep.  A  feminine  censorship  would  be  licen- 
tious, and  a  literary  censorship  would  be  careless  and  indif- 
ferent to  the  moral  issue.    What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 


The  new  musical  prodigy,  the  violinist  Duci  Kerekjarte,  is 
eleven  years  old,  but  he  is  quite  late  upon  the  stage  in  com- 
parison with  some  other  man-els.  Halle  played  in  public  at 
the  age  of  four  and  Mozart  played  and  composed  at  the  age 
of  five,  while  Rubinstein  began  his  performances  at  the  age 
of  eight.  And  now  we  should  like  to  hear  from  the  eugenists 
and  the  hereditists  as  to  the  particular  combinations  of  con- 
ditions that  produce  the  musical  prodigy.  They  ought  now 
to  have  enough  evidence  for  their  verdict,  and  we  should  like 
to  arrange  for  a  supply.  It  may  take  some  few  generations, 
but  if  we  can  do  anything  by  selecting  a  grandpaternal  an- 
cestor with  a  wart  on  his  nose,  or  a  grandmaternal  progenitor 
with  a  slight  cast  in  the  left  eye  and  a  tendency  toward  free 
silver,  we  may  as  well  make  a  beginning.  And  if  the  eu- 
genists can  not  help  us  to  a  supply  of  musical  prodigies  then 
what  can  they  do  ?  . 

The  London  Daily  Chronicle  tells  us  that  the  uneducated 
sses  of  England  are  in  the  habit  of  valuing  the  spiritual 
ministrations  of  the  clergy  according  to  their  rank  in  the 
church.  Mr.  G.  W.  E.  Russell  tells  an  incident  as  having 
happened  to  a  clerical  friend  of  his:  "Returning  to  his 
parish  after  his  autumn  holiday,  and  noticing  a  woman  at  her 
cottage  door  with  a  baby  in  her  arms,  he  asked,  'Has  that 
child  been  baptized-'  'Well,  sir,'  replied  the  curtsying 
mother,  *I  shouldn't  like  to  say  as  much  as  that ;  but  your 
_  man  came  and  did  what  he  could.'  "  Perhaps  the  esti- 
mate was  not  so  far  wrong  after  all. 


We  hear  a  good  deal  of  scientific  management  in  business, 
but  who  will  say  a  good  word  for  scientific  management  in 
letri- i^tion?  A  Chicago  newspaper  thus  anaKzes  the  work  of 
the  Illinois  legislature:  Electing  a  speaker,  three  weeks; 
idh  ness,  one  week  ;  electing  two  United  States  senators,  five 
wc-.-ks;  attending  the  Wilson  inauguration,  two  weeks;  or- 
ea-.zing  and  "gettinv,'  down  to  business,"  two  weeks;  com- 
.    hearings  and  reading  of  bills,   four  weeks  ;   passing  25 

r  cent  of  its  bills,  four  weeks  ;  passing  75  per  cent  of  its 
two    weeks.      A    len-dollar-a-week   messenger   boy   would 


be  "fired"  if  he  wasted  his  time  so  intolerably,  but  a  legis- 
lature may  pay  itself  ?1500  a  day  for  doing  either  nothing 
at  all  or  mischief.  Now  if  the  Illinois  legislature  had  ad- 
journed before  reaching  the  bill-passing  stage  the  evil  would 
have  been  somewhat  minimized.  But  that  is  just  where  the 
aggravation  of  the  offense  is  to  be  found.  It  actually  passed 
the  bills,  and   now  the  whole  state  has  to  suffer. 


An  exhibition  of  ancient  surgical  instruments  lately  opened 
in  London  seems  to  show  that  operations,  and  large  ones,  too, 
were  by  no  means  unknown  to  antiquity.  Some  of  these  im- 
plements that  were  found  in  Rome  were  apparently  intended 
for  appendicitis,  but  we  may  suppose  that  the  operation  was 
not  then  a  fashionable  one,  since  the  luckless  patient  must 
either  have  endured  the  pain  as  best  he  could  or  else  sub- 
mitted to  be  drugged  or  stunned.  Drugs  of  some  kind  were 
certainly  used  for  these  purposes,  but  they  could  not  have 
been  much  more  than  palliatives. 


Mr.  E.  J.  Xally,  vice-president  of  the  Postal  Telegraph  Com- 
pan3%  has  just  returned  from  Europe,  and  to  a  representative 
of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  he  was  good  enough  to  ex- 
press the  opinion  that  the  British  mind  does  indeed  possess 
a  certain  sense  of  humor.  He  says  he  took  a  trip  on  an 
omnibus  and  in  front  of  him  on  the  'bus  sat  a  swarthy  man, 
evidently  from  the  Orient.  On  his  head  he  wore  a  white 
turban.  "The  conductor  on  the  omnibus  touched  me  on  the 
shoulder  and  indicated,  with  a  nod,  the  man  in  front.  'I  beg 
your  pardon,  governor,'  he  said,  'but  what  kind  of  a  bloke  do 
you  call  that  chap;*  'Why,'  I  said,  'he  looks  to  me  like  a 
sun-worshipper.'  The  conductor  looked  out  through  the  fog 
of  London  for  a  moment,  and  declared,  with  a  wink:  'He  must 
be  here  on  his  vacation,  governor.' " 


Lady  Frances  Tennessee  Claflin  Cook  seems  to  have  a  keen 
eye  for  the  practical.  Lady  Cook  was  recently  in  New  York, 
and  of  course  she  was  invited  to  attend  a  suffrage  meeting. 
One  of  the  speakers  was  explaining  that  the  present  purity 
campaign  would  put  an  end  to  war,  when  the  visitor  inter- 
rupted with  the  demand :  "Tell  them  about  something  we  are 
going  to  do  now — something  I  am  going  to  see."  The  re- 
port does  not  mention  in  what  way  the  request  was  answered. 
There  is  only  one  way  in  which  it  could  be  answered  truth- 
fully, and  that  is  by  silence. 


We  may  have  hearty  good  wishes  for  Rostand,  Maeterlinck, 
and  Flammarion  in  their  efforts  to  "combat  the  materialism 
of  the  present  day,"  but  we  do  not  see  how  this  is  to  be  done. 
Materialism  is  not  a  belief,  but  a  habit  of  mind,  and  it  is  to 
be  found  in  religion  as  well  as  out  of  it-  It  is  curious  that 
materialism  should  have  increased  among  the  masses  of  people 
in  proportion  as  it  has  waned  among  scientists.  There  are 
very  few  scientists  of  front  rank  today  who  would  care  to 
avow  themselves  as  materialists,  and  still  fewer  who  would 
repeat  the  once  famous  aphorism  of  Moleschoft  that  "the 
brain  secretes  thought  as  the  liver  secretes  bile."  But  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  popular  mind  is  more  materialistic 
ihan  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  and  perhaps'  this  is  due  to  the 
general  coarsening  of  mental  fibre.  In  one  sense  of  the  word 
we  are  also  more  ignorant  than  we  were  twenty  years  ago 
if  we  regard  ignorance  as  the  difference  between  mental  ca- 
pacity and  mental  efficiency  to  grapple  with  the  problems 
selected.  The  social  problems  that  are  now  most  in  the  air 
are  wholly  out  of  reach  of  the  average  mind.  But  the  average 
mind  conceives  itself  as  wholly  competent  to  grapple  with 
them,  

Ellen  Key,  of  whom  better  things  might  be  expected,  has 
words  of  strong  discouragement  for  the  women  teachers  of 
Xew  York  who  want  to  fill  the  double  role  of  teacher  and 
mother.  Writing  in  the  July  Atlantic,  Miss  Key  says  that 
this  can  not  be  done.  A  choice  between  the  two  profes- 
sions must  be  made.  A  woman  has  a  right  to  be  a  mother 
and  she  has  a  right  to  be  a  teacher,  but  she  can  not  be  both 
mother  and  teacher  unless  she  neglects  either  the  home  or 
the  school.  This  seems  so  evident  that  we  can  only  wonder 
at  the  need  of  it,  and  still  more  at  the  feminist  indignation 
aroused  by  Miss  Key's  verdict.  But  the  distinguished  Swede 
has  something  more  to  say.  She  abhors  the  idea  that  chil- 
dren should  be  reared  in  public  institutions,  a  proposal  quite 
seriously  put  forward  by  those  determined  to  banish  the 
word  duty  from  the  feminine  lexicon.  The  home  activities 
of  a  married  woman,  says  Miss  Key,  are  so  heavy  as  to  con- 
stitute a  full  career,  and  if  they  are  well  done  there  can  be 
no  suggestion  of  parasitism.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  Miss 
Key  will  become  unpopular  among  the  soaring  sisterhood  if 
she  persists  in  using  such  strange  and  abhorrent  words  as 
duty.  

The  London  Chronicle  has  been  collecting  a  few  "earliest 
recollections,"  and  some  of  them  are  very  early  indeed.  Mr. 
Edmund  Gosse  remembers  an  incident  that  occurred  before  he 
could  talk.  Seated  in  a  baby  chair  he  saw  a  leg  of  mutton 
placed  on  the  table.  Suddenly  and  noiselessly  "a  large,  long 
animal  ( obviously  a  greyhound)  appears  at  one  window-sill, 
siips  into  the  room,  seizes  the  leg  of  mutton,  and  slips  out 
again."  But  Lord  Melbourne  puts  all  other  records  in  the 
shade.  We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Lord  Granville  that 
"the  late  Lord  Carlisle  once  said  that  he  remembered  being 
christened  (which  would  mean  more  if  we  were  told  at  what 
age  he  underwent  that  rite),  upon  which  Lord  Melbourne 
said  that  he  did  not  think  much  of  that,  as  he  remembered 
being  born."  Sidney   G.   P.   Coryn. 


Curiously  enough,  in  the  midst  of  war  alarms  from 
;he  Balkans,  the  fact  that  the  city  of  Tirnova.  the  an- 
cient capital  of  Bulgaria  and  place  of  the  coronation 
01  kings  before  the  Turkish  conquest,  has  been  almost 
completely  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  passed  almost 
unnoticed. 


OLD  FAVORITES,  BY  LUCIUS  H.   FOOTE. 


Types. 
The  new  and  the  old. 
The   dross  and  the   gold. 
The  chaff  and  the  wheat 
Commingle  and  meet 

Here,  where  the  banners  of  sunset  are  furled 
On  the  rim  of  the  world. 
Xew  forms  and  new  faces 
Confront  the  old  races 

And  challenge  the  scions  of  Saxon  descent. 
Such  a  wonder  toda>'. 
On  the   crowded  highway. 

Flashed  on  my  sight  for  a  moment  and  went. 
Like  the  Goddess  of  Dawn, 
With  the  step  of  a  fawn. 

And  lithe  as  a  leopard,  she  passed,  and  was  gone. 
Her  sire  is  a  Celt,  and  her  mother  was  born 
Where  the  beautiful  light  of  a  Tuscan  morn 
Falls  on  the  billows  of  ripened  corn. 
Escutcheons  are  nothing  to  her,   although 
One  ancestor  fought  under  C«esar  in  Gaul, 
And   another  went   down  by  the  bastion-wall 
\\  hen  Sidney,  at  Zutphen,  was  slain  by  the  foe. 

— Lucius  Hancood  Foote. 


A  Reverie. 
I. 


Turn  back  with  me  across  the  dim  historic  years. 
And  pass  the  portals  of  the  dark  mysterious  door, 

Where  pale-faced  Sorrow  sits  beside  the  cairn  in  tears; 

Behold,  the  spectre  of  Imperial  lust  appears. 
Its  fieshless  hands  are  red  with  human  gore. 

II. 

Around  this  sombre  silhouette  softly  plays 
The  mellow   lustre  of  Castilian  days. 

On  the  long,  low  swell  of  the  sleeping  sea 
At  anchor  a  galleon  swings  at  her  chain  ; 

On  the  strand  a  knight,  on  his  bended  knee — 
In  the  sovereign  name  of  Catholic  Spain — 

Unfurls  a  standard  loyally. 

Scarred  veterans  of  elder  lands, 
Their  banners  red  and  red  their  hands. 
File  rank  on  rank  across  the  sands. 
So   fair  a  sight  was  never   seen. 
Broad  valleys  bound  in  gold  and  green. 
While  stately  rivers  sweep  between. 

III. 

The  pageant  vanishes;  and  in  its  place 

A  band  of  friars,  in  procession,  climb 
The   consecrated   hilL   with   solemn   face, 

And  plant  the  emblem  of  their  faith  sublime. 
Where  now  they  kneel  upon  the  roofless  sod 
Anon  in  minster  walls  they  worship  God. 
Adown  the  summer  silence  I  can  hear 
The  silver   chime   of  bells   ring  sweet  and   clear  ; 
I    see   the   vaulted   nave,    the   surpliced    priest, 
The  wine,  the  wafer,   and  the  solemn  feast. 
The  altar  and  the  silvern   candlesticks, 
The  carven  Christ,  the  gilded  crucifix, 
The  cups  of  beaten  gold  for  sacred  rites, 
The  smoking  censor  and  the  wsxen  lights, 
The  sculptured  saints,  the  dusky  neophytes. 

IV. 

Time  slowly  weaves  the  web  of  fate, 

Dynasties  rise  and  fall ; 
And  surely,  soon  or  late, 

Death  comes  to  all. 

Alike,  beneath  the  sable  pall, 

The  monarch  and  the  monk  lie  down. 
And  so,  his  work  of  love  and  faith  complete. 
We  see  the  good  man  calmly  meet 

The  angel  with  the  golden  crown. 

And  while,  methinks,   I  hear  their  sweet  refrains 

On  every  ripple  of  the  ambient  air, 
The  grass  is  growing  in  their  fallen  fanes. 

Their   silver  chimes  no   longer  call   to   prayer. 


'Tis  an  o'er  true  tale  in  the  young  Xew  World, 
Since  that  belted  knight  his  banner  unfurled. 
His  cross  in  the  air,  his  keel  on  the  main, 
There's  strife  on  the  sea  and  toil  on  the  plain. 
For  the  white  man's  blood  is  the  red  man's  bane. 

Bronze  statues   of  the  mystic  past, 
I   mark  your  slowly  wasting  lines, 

Too  crude  in  civic  chains  to  last. 

For  you  no  promised  morrow  shines ; 

Victims  of  lawlessness  and  lust, 

The  end  is  certain,  "dust  to  dust." 

VI. 

The  years  glide  onward  with  noiseless  feet, 

And  the  mystical  seasons  wax  and  wane, 
Only  prolonged  by  the  summer's  heat, 

Only  defined  by  the  winter's  rain. 
Before  me  stretches  a  pastoral  land, 

Where  the  patriarch  pitches  his  tent  by  the  rills; 
His  corn  land  and  vine  land  on  either  hand, 

And  his  flocks  and  his  herds  on  a  hundred  hills. 
When  the  hampers  are  filled  with  the  fruit  of  the  vine, 

And  the  sheaves  of  the  reaper  are  gathered  in, 
Red  from  the  wine-press  flow  rivers  of  wine. 

And  the  feasts  of  the  autumn  begin. 
The  young  men  laugh  loud  at  their  festive  games, 

And  the  old  men  rejoice  at  the  sight; 
While  the  dark-eyed  daughters  of  dark-browed  dames 

Sing  plaintive  songs  in  the"  dusk  of  the  night. 

O  nights  of   rest,    O   days  of   ease, 
In  this  the  Garden  of  Hesperides, 
Here  life  is  one  long  summer  day, 

A   day   that  never  reaches  noon; 
Where  smiling  May  is  always  May, 

And  roses  bloom  from  June  to  June. 

— Lucius  Harzi-ood   Foote. 


It  has  recently  been  stated  officially  in  Parliament 
that  at  the  end  of  March,  1913.  there  \vere  907,921  old- 
age  pensioners  in  the  United  Kingdom,  for  whom  there 
is  a  provision  in  this  year's  estimate  of  $61,016,200. 
In  England  and  Wales,  since  1906,  the  number  of  out- 
of-doors  paupers  over  seventy  has  declined  94  per  cent : 
in  Scotland,  since  1909,  the  decrease  has  been  S3  per 
cent. 
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SAVING  THE  PALACE. 


The  Favorite  Holiday  Place  of  the  Cockney  Again  in  Danger. 


To  your  genuine  Londoner  there  is  no  palace  save 
one.  When  he  talks  of  "the  Palace"  he  has  no  thought 
of  his  king's  massive  mansion  in  St.  James's  Park;  nor 
does  he  refer  to  Lambeth  Palace,  the  ancient  Thames- 
side  home  of  his  grace  of  Canterbury;  just  as  little, 
too,  does  he  intend  any  allusion  to  St.  James's  Palace, 
or  Kensington  Palace,  or  that  pile  of  legislative  build- 
ings sometimes  described  as  the  Palace  of  Westminster. 
No,  when  the  cockney  speaks  of  "the  Palace"  his  sole 
thought  is  of  that  glittering  structure  out  Sydenham 
way  of  which  the  full  title  is  the  Crystal  Palace. 

As  there  is  so  much  for  the  pilgrim  to  see  in  London 
town  itself,  few  are  the  Americans  who  find  their  way 
to  that  huge  building  of  glass  eight  miles  east  of  Char- 
ing Cross.  If  it  were  six  hundred  instead  of  sixty 
years  old  the  case  would  be  different;  but  the  tourist 
of  inquisitive  mind  may  be  assured  that  nowhere  else 
can  he  enjoy  so  unique  an  opportunity  of  seeing  Lon- 
don at  play.  Not  merely  on  Bank  'olidays  is  the  Crystal 
Palace  the  favorite  Mecca  of  the  cockney  on  pleasure 
bent;  open  on  every  week-day  throughout  the  year,  a 
Coney  Island  which  knows  no  season,  there  is  no  day 
when  a  few  thousand  Londoners  may  not  be  observed 
under  its  glass  roof  or  within  its  beautiful  grounds. 
For  more  than  a  generation  it  has  been  the  chosen 
venue  of  flower  shows  and  dog  shows  and  cat  shows 
and  poultry  shows,  while  cycle  meets  and  motor  dis- 
plays and  cricket  and  football  matches  and  firework 
entertainments  have  added  their  quota  to  the  varied 
attractions  which  have  given  "the  Palace"  its  hold  upon 
the  affection  of  the  cockney. 

All  this  is  the  growth  of  less  than  sixty  years,  for  it 
was  not  until  the  June  of  1854  that  the  palace  and  its 
two  hundred  acres  of  park  and  garden  ground  were 
formally  opened  to  the  public.  As  a  building,  however, 
the  bulk  of  the  palace  is  a  few  years  older,  for  this 
huge  conservatory-like  structure  was  the  home  of  that 
famous  exhibition  of  1S51  which  was  the  forerunner 
of  those  exhibitions  and  expositions  which  have  since 
played  so  large  a  part  in  international  education  and 
fraternity.  In  its  first  form  the  model  to  which  the 
structure  was  indebted  was  actually  a  conservatory,  for 
the  original  of  the  Crystal  Palace  was  a  huge  hot-house 
reared  in  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  gardens  at  Chats- 
worth.  That  building  was  designed  by  one  Joseph 
Paxton,  a  gardener  whom  the  duke  had  taken  into  his 
employment  and  who,  by  his  thoroughness  and  inventive 
genius,  gradually  rose  to  be  his  master's  closest  per- 
sonal friend.  W"hen  the  prince  consort  devised  his 
famous  exhibition  in  Hyde  Park  the  competition  among 
architects  to  provide  plans  for  a  suitable  structure  was 
tremendous ;  no  fewer  than  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  designs  were  submitted  and  rejected.  At  that 
juncture  Paxton  decided  to  try  his  hand,  and  it  was 
his  replica  of  the  conservatory  at  Chatsworth,  executed 
in  nine  days,  which  became  the  accepted  design.  As  a 
reward  for  their  courage  in  favoring  such  a  unique 
plan  the  prince  consort  and  his  fellow-directors  became 
the  target  of  infinite  ridicule;  a  building  of  glass  and 
iron  would  either  collapse  during  the  first  gale  or 
frizzle  to  death  every  human  being  venturing  within. 
But  when  it  was  completed  all  criticism  was  submerged 
in  admiration ;  Thackeray  became  the  laureate  of  the 
wonderful  structure  and  sang  how 

A  blazing  arch   of  lucid  glass 

Leaps  like  a  fountain  from  the  grass 

To  meet  the  sun, 
A  Palace  as  for  fairy  Prince, 
A  rare  pavilion  such  as  man 
Saw  never,  since  mankind  began. 

As  he  became  the  poet  of  "the  Palace,"  so  it  is  emi- 
nently fitting  that  the  most  beautiful  of  the  ineditcd 
stories  of  Thackeray  should  be  one  connected  with  that 
building.  A  young  American  couple  had  come  to  Lon- 
don for  their  honeymoon  at  the  time  of  the  exhibition 
of  1851,  but  the  funds  would  not  allow  both  being 
present  at  the  gorgeous  opening  ceremony.  So  the 
bride  went  alone,  but  being  small  of  stature  she  could 
see  nothing  of  the  brave  procession  of  royalty  and 
other  notables.  And  then,  at  the  thought  of  her  dis- 
appointment and  the  money  wasted  on  her  ticket,  tears 
began  to  trickle  down  her  cheeks.  A  kindly  eye  had 
seen  and  interpreted  those  tears ;  and  strong  hands 
were  placed  beneath  her  arms  to  lift  her  above  the 
crowd  for  a  clear  view  of  the  passing  show.  She  saw 
it  all,  but  it  was  not  until  years  later  that,  when  Thack- 
eray was  on  a  lecture  tour  in  the  United  States,  the 
tearful  bride  learned  that  her  "kind,  strong  English- 
man" was  none  other  than  the  author  of  "Vanity 
Fair." 

When  the  exhibition  of  1851  came  to  an  end  its  beau- 
tiful home  of  iron  and  glass  was  for  a  moment  in  dan- 
ger of  destruction.  The  government  was  requested  to 
buy  the  building  and  allow  it  to  remain  as  a  permanent 
ornament  of  Hyde  Park;  but  the  government,  as  is  the 
way  of  British  officialism,  declined  to  undertake  such 
a  public-spirited  enterprise.  Nine  gentlemen,  however, 
formed  themselves  into  a  committee,  purchased  the 
building  for  seventy  thousand  pounds,  and  then  organ- 
ized the  Crystal  Palace  Company  with  a  capital  of  half 
a  million  pounds.  As  it  cost  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  to  take  down  and  reerect  the  building, 
it  is  hardly  surprising  that,  considering  the  land  that 
had  to  be  purchased  and  the  cost  of  fitting  up  the  in- 
terior, the  capital  fund  had  eventually  to  be  increased 
to  a  million.    Agents  were  dispatched  to  the  continent 


to  purchase  examples  of  the  works  of  art  of  all  nations, 
and  Paxton  was  the  means  of  securing  a  collection  of 
palms  and  other  rare  plants  which  had  taken  a  century 
to  assemble  together. 

For  more  than  thirty  years  the  Crystal  Palace  main- 
tained its  position  as  London's  chief  place  of  entertain- 
ment. No  foreign  sovereign  came  to  England  without 
being  brought  hither  for  a  royal  fete,  while  year  by 
year  it  was  the  scene  of  festivals  without  number.  Hor- 
ticultural shows,  royal  thanksgivings,  mammoth  dis- 
plays of  fireworks,  and  gigantic  musical  festivals  fol- 
lowed each  other  in  rapid  succession,  all  contributing 
to  establish  "the  Palace"  in  the  affections  of  the  Lon- 
doner. Some  twenty  years  ago,  however,  the  con- 
trolling company  fell  into  financial  difficulties,  largely 
owing  to  the  rivalry  of  other  pleasure-haunts.  Recon- 
structions have  been  frequent  since  that  date,  but  finally 
a  receiver  in  bankruptcy  had  to  be  appointed,  and  dur- 
ing the  past  few  months  it  has  seemed  probable  that 
the  fate  which  was  averted  in  1851  was  inevitable. 

So  desperate  was  the  position  that  the  lord  mayor  of 
London  was  appealed  to  to  open  a  popular  subscription 
to  save  the  palace  from  destruction  and  its  grounds 
from  the  jerry-builder.  Such  a  recourse  is  usually  suc- 
cessful, but  for  once  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  capital 
had  to  confess  to  failure.  But  he  had  the  happy 
thought  of  petitioning  the  editor  of  the  Times  for  his 
assistance.  A  sum  of  ninety  thousand  pounds  was 
necessary  to  complete  the  purchase  price  of  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty  thousand  pounds,  and  as  I  write  the 
Times,  by  a  week's  campaign,  has  raised  more  than 
two-thirds  of  that  sum.  Begging  money  from  its 
readers  is  not  a  part  of  the  policy  of  the  Times;  only 
once  before  in  its  long  history  has  it  made  such  an  ap- 
peal; but  its  departure  from  precedent,  defended  on  the 
ground  of  the  urgency  and  uniqueness  of  the  occasion, 
shows  how  great  its  influence  is  when  it  elects  to  exert 
it.  Although  a  few  thousand  pounds  are  still  required, 
it  may  be  taken  for  certain  that  "the  Palace"  will  be 
saved  long  ere  these  lines  appear  in  print. 

Nor  can  I  recall  an  occasion  when  a  public  appeal 
has  elicited  such  a  speedy  response  from  all  classes  of 
the  community.  The  members  of  the  royal  family,  poli- 
ticians of  the  most  diverse  views,  artists  and  actors, 
musicians  and  authors,  peers  and  commoners,  church- 
men and  dissenters,  all  have  contributed  with  good  will 
and  promptness.  For  "the  Palace"  is  more  than  a 
pleasure-haunt;  its  galleries  are  replete  with  typical  ex- 
amples of  the  art  of  all  ages  and  lands ;  it  has  been, 
indeed,  a  popular  university  of  art  and  history  and 
science  and  music  and  has  done  more  to  educate  as 
well  as  amuse  the  cockney  than  any  other  institution 
in  his  city.  Hexry  C.  Shelley. 

Loxdon,  July  8,  1913. 

The  Spanish-American  Athenaeum,  an  organization 
formed  in  Washington  a  few  months  ago  for  the  pur- 
pose of  strengthening  the  relation  of  America  and  the 
Spanish-speaking  countries  of  the  world,  has  adopted 
and  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  State  a  resolution 
suggesting  that  the  first  ship  to  pass  through  the 
Panama  Canal  be  one  carrying  the  Spanish  flag.  Sec- 
retary Bryan  has  taken  the  request  under  consideration. 
The  resolution  suggests  that  the  vessel  go  through  the 
canal  on  September  25  of  this  year,  that  being  the  four 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  by  Balboa.  On  that  day  there  will  begin  in 
Seville  an  exposition  commemorating  the  great  event, 
while  in  the  city  of  Panama  there  is  to  be  a  celebration 

for  the  same  purpose. 

■■■ 

For  ages  past  the  fishing  industry  of  Spain  has  been 
an  important  means  of  livelihood  to  the  inhabitants. 
Especially  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  Iberian 
Peninsula  have  the  inhabitants  from  time  immemorial 
been  great  fishermen.  In  former  times  the  industry 
was  so  extensive  that  the  catch  of  cod  and  other  fish 
in  the  North  Sea  was  sufficient  to  supply  the  needs  of 
the  entire  country,  and  no  fish  were  imported  from 
abroad.  However,  the  fishermen  were  driven  from 
these  fishing  grounds,  and  with  this  loss  commenced 
the  decadence  of  the  Spanish  fishing  industry.  The 
centre  of  the  fishing  industry  is  now  located  especially 
in  the  provinces  of  Lugo,  Santander,  Coruna,  and 
Bilbao. 

As  it  is  necessary  that  the  Pope  shall  have  plenty  of 
fresh  air,  it  has  been  decided  to  enlarge  the  Vatican 
grounds,  on  the  Via  Arelia  side.  Negotiations  led  to 
the  purchase  of  the  famous  Sacchetti  pine  wood,  the 
property  of  Prince  D.  Charles  Torlonia.  Then  came  a 
difficulty.  To  reach  this  land  the  Pope  would  have  to 
pass  over  soil  which  is  under  the  dominion  of  the  King 
of  Italy.  That  this  may  be  avoided,  there  is  to  be 
opened  the  ancient  Pertusa  Gate,  and  a  subterranean 
passage  is  to  be  made  to  connect  the  Vatican  with  lands 
of  religious  communities  adjoining  the  pine  wood. 
«■» 

The  Dominican  government  has  urged  on  Secretary 
of  State  Bryan  the  retention  in  office  of  W.  E.  Pulliam, 
until  recently  receiver-general  of  the  Dominican  cus- 
toms under  the  terms  of  the  treaty  by  which  the  United 
States  acts  as  receiver  of  the  Dominican  revenues  and 
pavs  the  republic's  debts.  President  Wilson  has  ap- 
pointed Walter  E.  Vick,  formerly  sporting  writer  and 
later  one  of  the  Wilson  campaign  managers,  to  suc- 
ceed Mr.  Pulliam. 

^Bfc 

It  will  cost  $18  a  minute  to  talk  by  telephone  from 
New  York  to  San  Francisco. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


J.  M.  Le  Sage  has  been  for  fifty  years  a  member  of 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  London  Daily  Telegraph. 

With  the  remarkable  record  of  having  taught  school 
for  fifty-five  consecutive  years,  forty-two  years  of  this 
time  in  the  same  school  houses.  William  H.  McEIroj 
of  the  town  of  Warwick.  New  York,  has  resigned. 
When  he  commenced  teaching  he  was  sixteen  year^  old. 

Dr.  Pablo  Desveminey  Galdos,  recently  appointed 
minister  from  Cuba  to  this  country,  is  a  lawyer  and  a 
close  personal  friend  of  President  Menocal,  the  new 
president  of  the  island  republic.  He  was  one  of  the 
official  party  of  Cubans  sent  to  this  country  to  witness 
the  inauguration  of  President  Wilson.  Dr.  Desver- 
niney  is  also  president  of  the  National  University  of 
Cuba. 

Brigadier-General  Mackenzie,  chief  of  staff  and  first 
military  adviser  to  Canada's  military  council,  has  re- 
signed. He  will  return  to  England,  where  he  will  take 
an  important  place  in  the  war  office.  He  is  a  veteran 
who  has  seen  hard  campaigning,  having  received  medals 
for  service  in  Egypt,  Burma,  Waziristan,  and  other 
regions,  in  addition  to  having  served  in  India  and  later 
in  South  Africa. 

Charles  F.  Emerson,  who  has  been  at  Dartmouth  for 
forty-one  years,  twenty  of  which  he  has  served  as  dean 
of  the  academic  faculty,  has  been  made  dean  emeritus. 
He  is  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  born  in  1843.  His 
work  as  member  of  a  college  faculty  began  at  the 
New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechan- 
ical Arts,  in  1868.  He  served  there  six  years  before 
going  to  Dartmouth. 

Morris  Williams,  head  of  the  great  Susquehanna  Coal 
Company,  started  work  underground  as  a  mine  em- 
ployee at  the  age  of  seventeen  years.  He  studied  under 
a  tutor  in  the  evenings,  and  in  this  way  prepared  him- 
self for  a  position  on  the  engineering  corps  of  the 
Lehigh  and  Wilkesbarre  Coal  Company.  In  1903  he 
succeeded  General  I.  J.  Wister  as  president  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad's  combined  coal  interests.  He  is  also 
a  controlling  factor  in  several  bituminous  operations  in 
Southern  states. 

Sir  John  Fletcher  Moulton,  now  mentioned  as  prob- 
ably the  next  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  greatest  legal  lights  of  the  English 
bench.  He  was  educated  at  St.  John's  College.  Cam- 
bridge, winning  fame  as  a  mathematician.  He  won 
among  other  honors  that  of  first  Smith's  prizeman. 
He  is  now  a  lord  justice,  is  an  officer  in  the  Legion 
d'Honneur,  and  was  a  member  of  the  superior  jury  at 
the  last  Paris  exhibition.  He  married  an  American 
woman,  Mary  May  Davis,  daughter  of  Major  Henry 
Davis. 

George  Yule,  president  of  a  vehicle  manufacturing 
establishment  of  Kenosha,  Wisconsin,  in  beginning  his 
seventy-second  year  of  continuous  service  with  one 
firm,  has  established  a  record  which  is  not  likely  to 
be  equaled.  He  became  superintendent  of  the  factory 
more  than  sixty  years  ago,  a  position  which  he  held 
for  thirty  years.  For  twenty  years  he  was  vice-presi- 
dent, and  he  is  now  active  head  of  the  company.  Al- 
though ninety  years  old,  he  is  one  of  the  first  officials 
to  reach  the  office  in  the  morning,  and  remains  until 
the  day's  work  has  been  finished. 

Thomas  Riggs,  Jr.,  engineer  in  charge  of  the  Ameri- 
can party  which  joined  the  Canadian  crew  in  running 
the  longest  straight  line  boundary  in  the  world,  between 
Alaska  and  Canada,  prospected  for  gold  in  many  parts 
of  Alaska  before  entering  the  employ  of  the  govern- 
ment. He  joined  in  the  gold  rush  in  1897,  and  for  four 
years  sought  in  vain  for  fortune  before  returning  to 
Washington,  D.  C.  Then  he  spent  five  years  helping 
to  survey  the  international  boundary  line  between  the 
LTnited  States  and  Canada  before  taking  up  the  Alaskan- 
Canadian  task.  The  latter  boundary  is  marked  by  188 
stone  monuments  set  three  miles  apart,  from  Mount  St. 
Elias  to  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

George  Westinghouse,  this  year's  recipient  of  the 
gold  medal  of  the  Society  of  German  Engineers,  is  the 
inventor  of  the  air  brake,  among  many  other  valuable 
devices,  and  is  also  largely  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  electric  machinery.  He  backed  Tesla  finan- 
cially and  with  shop  facilities  in  developing  the  induc- 
tion motor,  and  built  the  first  ten  great  dynamos  for 
Niagara.  He  has  founded  works  in  this  country. 
Canada,  and  in  several  European  countries,  employing 
about  50,000  workmen.  The  Grashoeff  medal  i^ 
awarded  annually  to  the  man  who  has  done  preeminent 
work  in  the  engineering  field,  and  is  coveted  as  the  blue 
ribbon  of  the  German  mechanical  world. 

The  Honorable  Bertrand  Russell,  who  lately  signed 
an  agreement  with  Harvard  University  to  becomi  a 
member  of  the  faculty  as  professor  of  philosophy,  is 
now  a  tutor  at  Oxford,  where  he  was  a  wrangler,  and 
a  fellow  of  Trinity  College.  He  has  lived  at  Cambridge 
for  several  years,  engrossed  in  his  studies.  He  is  a 
warm  supporter  of  the  suffragist  cause,  and  contested  a 
parliamentary  seat  as  a  suffragist  candidate.  Both  him- 
self and  wife  have  pronounced  views  en  the  elimination 
of  class  distinction,  on  community  of  property,  and 
kindred  matters.  Mrs.  Russell  i>  an  American,  the 
daughter  of  Robert  Pearsal  Smith,  a  form 
phian,  and  has  identified  herself  intimate! 
cause  of  the  English  working  girls. 
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OUT  OF  THE   PAST. 


A  Blind  Singer  and  Her  Psychic  Sense. 


Borne  stood  a  moment  before  the  hotel  entrance. 
Through  the  fog  that  had  crept  in  stealthily  with  the 
shadows  the  bright  electric  signs  of  Powell  Street 
gleamed,  luminously  diffused.  A  block  ahead  was  Mar- 
ket Street,  San  Francisco's  great  commercial  highway 
and  nocturnal  promenade.  Behind  lay  the  "cocktail 
route" — a  criss-cross  of  gay  streets  where  the  theatres, 
clubs,   cafes,   and   gorgeous   drinking   places   clustered. 

Borne  was  in  a  mood  for  neither,  for  his  thought  was 
in  the  past.  And,  as  he  ruminated,  a  street-singer's 
voice  came  to  him  faintly,  its  slight  inharmonies  mel- 
lowed by  distance  and  memories : 

Maggie  !     Maggie  ! 

The   cows   are   in   the   clover. 

They've  trampled  there  since  morn. 

Go  and  fetch  them.  Maggie,  to  the  old,  red  barn. 

It  awoke  in  Borne  some  faded  recollection,  vague, 
half  tender,  half  sad.    He  turned  back. 

Before  the  street-singer  Borne  paused  and  fumbled 
in  liis  pocket.  A  commonplace,  squat-figured,  elderly 
woman  in  black  alpaca  she  was,  her  features  homely 
and  disfigured  by  several  huge  moles.  The  fingers  that 
piayed  the  guitar  so  nimbly  were  short  and  thick.  Her 
voice  lacked  the  old  quality — the  sympathy  or  whatever 
it  had  been,  and  now  and  then  there  came  a  distinctly 
raucous  note. 

And  yet — there  was  something  infinitely  heroic,  pa- 
thetically gallant  about  her:  an  aroma  of  past  charm, 
a  lingering  spark  of  power. 

Borne  still  fumbled  uncertainly  in  his  pocket.  Then 
he  fingered  the  piece  of  money  he  had  withdrawn  for 
some  time.  "Oh,  well,"  he  said,  finally,  and  tossed  it 
into  the  cup. 

Abruptly  the  woman  stopped  playing.  "God  bless 
you!  God  bless  you!"  she  cried.  "Who's  that?  Who 
gave  me  that  five-dollar  piece?" 

"Never  mind."  said  Borne.  "I  didn't  suppose  you 
could  tell  by  the  sound.  It's  just  for  old  time's  sake, 
that's  all." 

The  singer's  mouth  quivered.  "Old  times,"  she  said. 
"Oil.  yes ;  I  used  to  get  lots  of  them,  then.  But  I  haven't 
heard  a  gold  piece  fall  in  my  cup  since — oh,  God  only 
knows." 

"Say."  said  Borne  with  a  sudden  impulse,  "you  and 
I — we  have  our  memories,  haven't  we?  Let's  go  and 
have  something  to  eat  and  talk  about  them." 

"What,  me?"  she  cried,  astonished.  "Eat  with  you? 
Friend,  you  must  be  pretty  lonesome.  Or  is  it  some 
game  you've  got?" 

"No,"  said  Borne,  gently,  "I  haven't  any  game. 
You're  right — I'm  lonely  and  I  want  to  talk  about  the 
old  town.  I  get  sick  of  this  new  place.  You  are  lucky 
that  you  can't  see.  It  saves  you  some  heartache,  I 
guess." 

"Oh,  you  don't  have  to  see  to  know  things  are 
changed."  she  answered.  "I  know  well  enough.  But 
all  right.  Ill  go  with  you.  There's  Tony's  right  up  the 
street.  It's  only  a  chop  house,  but  he  serves  good  grub 
and  it's  quiet  enough.    I  gat  there  pretty  regular." 

"All  right."  he  agreed.    "Here,  I'll  carry  your  stuff." 

She  led  the  way  rapidly,  tapping  her  way  with  a 
long-feruled  cane  before  her.  Borne  found  it  hard  to 
believe  she  was  blind,  so  confidently  did  she  thread  her 
way  through  that  nocturnal  urban  maze.  Every  few 
feet  she  accosted  some  one,  a  cab-driver,  a  policeman, 
a  news  or  messenger  boy.  "Hello,  Harriet,"  they  hailed 
her.  but  there  was  both  respect  and  affection  in  their 
tones. 

She  greeted  the  smiling  Italian  proprietor  heartily. 
"See  the  swell  customer  I've  brought  you,"  she  toid 
him.  "Now  find  us  a  place  where  we  won't  be  bothered. 
We  want  to  talk  about  old  times,  see?" 

He  led  them  to  a  curtained  alcove  at  the  rear,  remote 
from  the  other  tables  and  the  smell  of  cooking.  Faintly 
through  a  partition  could  be  heard  the  notes  of  a  me- 
chanical piano  in  an  adjoining  saloon  and  from  across 
the  way.  during  a  lull  in  the  clanging  of  street-car 
gongs,  drifted  the  echoing  cadence  of  a  soprano  enter- 
tainer's crescendo. 

"That's  Mary  Sprague."  said  Harriet.  "She's  singing 
at  the  Dorion  now.    They  pay  her  $10  a  night." 

"Yes."  said  Borne.    "I've  heard  her.    She  sings  well." 

"Oh.  yes."  returned  Harriet.  "There's  nothing 
wrong  with  her  voice.  But  it's  like  all  these  new- 
fashioned  things.  It's  weak  and  too  fancy.  How  long 
do  you  suppose  it'd  last  if  she  sung  for  three  hours  a 
night  in  the  open  air  like  I  used  to  do — hev?" 

"Not  very  long.  I  suppose."  agreed  Borne.  "She's  a 
frail  little  thing.  But  what  do  you  mean  by  her  voice 
being  fancy  ?" 

"You  never  heard  me  try  out  ray  voice  like  I  was 

tunin"  a  piano  at  the  beginnin'  of  a  song,  the  way  them 

singers  do  nowadays,"  she  flashed.     'No.  sir!     I 

started   right  out.     1   took  holt  with  the  first  note  and 

sailed  into  a  song  without  any  lah-de-das  and  trills  and 

Mich    like.      And.    what's   more.    I    sung   honest,    simple 

kind    of    songs    what     every   one  knowed   and   loved. 

That'    why  they  used  to  blockade  the  pavement  listenin' 

Singin'  was  different  then.     In  the  old  davs  we 

sung  in  the  streets— me  and  Jim— and  we  made  money 

and  .hey  wrote  pieces  in  the  papers  about  us  with  our 

pict  -res.     Everybody  knew  us.     We  could  o'  sung  in 

or  in  theatres  if  we'd  wanted  to.     \\'e  didn't  have 

street  work.     Some  nights  we  made  fifty  dollars 

and  we  never  asked  no  one  for  a  cent." 


She  stopped  and  her  sightless  eyes  seemed  to  peer 
into  some  hidden  distance,  far  beyond  the  faded  green 
wall  she  faced. 

"Jim  had  the  touch — the  real,  sympathetic  touch," 
she  said.  "Seems  as  if  I  could  see  him  now,  settin'  at 
i  hat  little  street  organ — like  I  used  to  before  I  went 
biind.  That  was  twenty  years  ago.  Many  a  man  would 
Ye  left  me.  but  Jim  wasn't  that  kind.  He  was  a  hand- 
some boy.  too,  believe  me.  He  could  Ye  had  'most  any 
woman  in  his  own  class." 

Borne  smiled  a  bit  grimly.  His  recollection  was  of 
an  old,  watery-eyed,  bent-over  man  with  a  wisp  of  gray 
iiair  brushed  comically  over  an  otherwise  bald  head. 
After  all,  he  reflected,  blindness  had  some  compensa- 
tions. 

"You'd  been  married  a  long  time,  then,"  he  said. 
"We  never  was  married,  mister — Jim  and  I,"  she  an- 
swered. "God  only  knows  why,  for  we  had  a  daughter, 
roo,  and  we  might  Ye  been  hitched  any  time,  for  we 
was  true  to  each  other  twenty-five  years.  I  guess  we 
never  thought  much  about  it.  The  girl  didn't  know — 
and  she's  dead  now.  That's  what  killed  Jim.  He  loved 
her  a  lot.  So  did  I,  for  that  matter,  but  I  got  over  it, 
somehow.  Jim  wasn't  the  same  afterward.  He  was 
with  her  in  the  hospital  when  she  breathed  her  last  and 
it  took  all  the  heart  out  of  him.  About  six  months 
afterwards  he  follered  her."  Harriet  sighed.  "It 
seems  like  I  might  have  gone,  too — along  of  Jim  and 
the  girl  and  the  old  town.  But  I  was  always  that  fond 
of  life,  I  couldn't  bear  to  think  of  leavin'  it.  I  was 
never  sick  a  day.  I  was  always  big  and  strong.  Even 
when  I  went  blind  I  wasn't  helpless.  Lots  of  folks 
that  have  their  eyesight  can't  get  around  this  town 
like  me  with  my  bum  lamps,  mister.  Aint  it  the  truth  ?" 
"Yes,"  agreed  Borne.  "Y'ou  amazed  me,  getting 
across  the  street  and  up  here  the  way  you  did.  I 
thought  for  a  minute  that  vou  must  be  able  to  see  after 
all." 

"Lots  of  folks  won't  believe  I'm  blind,"  she  said 
proudly,  "but  it's  all  in  gettin'  used  to  things — and  not 
bein'  afraid.  All  these  years  I've  thought  a  lot  about 
that.  If  you  aint  afraid,  you  can  do  'most  anything, 
mister.  And  it  kind  of  seems,  too,  as  though  you  see 
without  your  eyes.  I  can  tell  about  folks  from  their 
voice  and  I  can  sense  'em  when  they're  around  me.  I 
never  made  a  mistake  yet.  You  heard  me  speak  to 
those  boys  comin'  up  here,  didn't  you?  I  knew  they 
was  there  before  they  spoke.  How  do  you  s'pose  I  do 
that  ?" 

"I  don't  know,"  replied  Borne.  "Nobody  knows 
about  such  things." 

"Some  newspaper  feller  I  talked  to  once  he  called  it 
an  'aura,'  "  said  Harriet.  "He  wrote  up  a  story  on  me 
and  my  highly  developed  instinct.  The  cigar  man  read 
it  to  me." 

"Yes,"  said  Borne.  "There  are  all  sorts  of  theories. 
People  are  believed  to  be  enveloped  in  a  nimbus,  or  a — 
I  don't  know  that  I  can  explain  it  to  you,  but  it's  some- 
thing, we'll  say,  like  a  perfume  that  fills  the  air  about 
them  and  that  people  with  a  keen  sense  of  smell  can 
detect." 

"Oh,  well,"  said  Harriet,  philosophically,  "what's  the 
difference?  As  long  as  it  works,  it  don't  matter  to  me. 
Here's  our  Hangtown  fries." 

She  attacked  the  savory  but  rather  indigestible  pot- 
pourri of  shell-fish,  eggs,  pork,  and  potatoes  voraciously. 
"Well,    mister,"     she    observed    finally,     "you    aint 
swoppin'   any  yarns    with    me,   I   notice.     How  about 
you?" 

Borne  toyed  with  the  mixture  on  his  plate  me- 
chanically. It  seemed  to  him,  after  all,  that  he  had 
lived  very  little  and  incompletely,  beside  this  old  woman 
— he,  with  his  fancied  sorrows,  his  cherished  recollec- 
tions. His  life  seemed,  suddenly,  like  the  parlor  of  a 
Xew  England  spinster:  shut  in  and  sanctuarized  to  a 
point  of  mustiness.  His  hallowed,  tragic  memory,  like 
wax  flowers  under  a  glass  case. 

Here  was  an  old  woman  who  had  lived,  fully,  whole- 
somely— masterfully  even :  who  ignored  the  conventions 
because  she  did  not  feel  their  need ;  who,  bereft  of  one 
sense,  had  added  to  herself  a  higher  one — for  of  her 
psychic  instinct  he  had  had  good  proof.  Aged,  alone, 
forsaken  of  fortune,  she  shrugged  her  shoulders  at 
trouble  and  declared  her  naive  love  for  life. 

What  had  he  to  complain  of?  Old  haunts,  senti- 
mentally dear,  which  the  fire  had  changed  and  bereft  of 
past  charm:  old  friends  that  were  scattered  afar — and 
a  woman  who  had  gone  wrong ! 

He  had  not  even  loved  her  enough  to  break  his  heart 
about  her.  Borne  reflected  with  a  twinge  of  whimsical 
self-contempt.  He  had  merely  pursued  his  way,  griev- 
ing a  little  and  maundering  much  within  himself — 
bearing  censers  of  self-pity,  pompously,  up  and  down 
the  little  temple  of  his  heart. 

"I've  nothing  to  tell,"  he  said  at  last.  "I'm  just 
lonely,  and  silly,  and  sorry  for  myself." 

Harriet  paused  with  her  fork  half-upraised  and  an 
expression  of  startled  curiosity. 

"Why — that's  just  what  Jim  used  to  sav — after  Mary 
died  !" 
"Mary!" 

"Yes.  that  was  my  girl's  name." 
"Tell  me  about  her."  Borne  pleaded. 
"<  Hi.  all  right."  said  Harriet.  "I'll  tell  you  about 
Mary,  though  I  know  little  of  her  since  she  growed  up. 
I'll  tell  you  about  me  first,  so's  you'll  understand.  I 
was  born  a  gipsy.  My  mother  died  in  the  poorhouse 
when  I  was  a  baby,  and  some  folks  up  in  Xew  England 
they  took  me  in  and  give  me  a  home.    They  treated  me 


well  enough,  too,  though  I  was  little  more  than  a  slavey 
for  'em — and,  when  I  got  big  enough,  I  run  away." 
She  made  an  impatient  gesture.  "It'll  take  me  all  night 
to  tell  it,  mister.  I  been  through  so  much — it'd  make 
a  book." 

"W  here  did  you  meet  your  husb — Jim,  I  mean?" 
Borne  prompted. 

"Oh,  that  was  in  Boston,"  said  Harriet.  "I  come  to 
the  city  and  got  work  as  a  hasher — a  waitress,  you 
know.  One  day  Jim  come  to  the  place  where  I  worked 
and  we  got  acquainted.  He  was  a  lost  soul,  believe  me, 
friend.  Y"ou  can  figure  it  out  for  yourself — the  fix  he 
was  in.  He  was  studyin'  for  the  ministry  and  drink  'd 
got  him.  Yes,  sir,  he  was  about  ripe  for  the  D.  T.'s 
that  day  he  come  in.     He  told  me  all  about  it." 

"And  you  encouraged  him,  I  suppose,"  Borne 
hazarded. 

"Encouraged  nothin',"  retorted  Harriet.  "I  took  him 
home,  mister — to  my  home.  He  didn't  have  none. 
He'd  been  throwed  out.  I  took  him  home  and  put  him 
to  bed  and  for  four  days  and  nights  him  and  me  fought 
the  cravin'  for  booze.  After  that  he  braced  up  and 
they  fired  us  out  of  the  house.  We  stayed  together  after 
that,  till  he  died.     God  rest  his  soul!" 

There  are  various  ways  to  dissemble  emotion.  Har- 
riet attacked  what  remained  of  her  Hangtown  fry  so 
viciously  that  her  companion  was  torn  between  a  de- 
sire to  laugh  and  a  sincere  respect  for  her  feelings. 
Finally  she  washed  down  the  last  morsel  with  a  huge 
gulp  of  coffee  and  leaned  back  serene,  controlled. 

"I  never  saw  my  girl,"  she  said.  "I  went  blind  just 
before  she  was  born — and  I  was  kind  o'  bitter  durin' 
that  time.  I  guess  it  affected  her  some.  She  was  rest- 
less and  high-strung  like  Jim,  but  she  hadn't  his  spirit 
of  lovin'  everything,  that  took  the  sting  out  of  most 
o'  his  troubles.  She  was  contrary  as  the  very  Devil, 
that  child  was.  And  what  with  me  still  bein'  sour 
about  my  lost  eyesight — she  loved  Jim  better'n  me.  She 
was  a  papa's  girl  from  the  start.  I  wanted  her  to  learn 
to  sing  with  us  after  she  was  old  enough  to  go  'round. 
But  no,  he  wouldn't  have  it.  When  she  got  her  little 
3rms  around  his  neck  and  asked  him  for  somethin',  he'd 
a-gone  straight  through  hell  to  get  it  for  her. 

"That  was  the  only  time  I  ever  was  sore  at  Jim, 
mister — just  for  a  little  while.  I  was  crazy  jealous  and 
hungry  for  my  little  girl's  love ;  for  the  feel  of  her 
arms  around  me.  But  when  she  hugged  me  she  done 
it  more  from  a  sense  of  duty  than  anything  else.  And, 
after  she  growed  up  and  wanted  to  be  an  actress  we 
couldn't  keep  her  no  more.  She  wasn't  hardly  eighteen 
when  she  run  away — just  like  I  did. 

"It  'most  broke  Jim's  heart.  He  was  afraid  of  the 
stage  life.  It  was  an  actress  that  first  put  him  on  the 
toboggan.  He  knowed  what  a  life  it  was  and  he  prayed 
every  night  for  God  to  keep  his  little  girl  good." 

"Did  you  hear  from  her  after  she  left  you?"  Borne 
asked  as  Harriet  paused. 

"Oh,  yes.  She  wrote  to  us,  .reg'lar,  after  a  while. 
jim  read  all  her  letters  to  me.  She  made  good  from 
the  start  and,  just  before  the  quake  come,  she  was 
playin'  a  ingenue  part  with  a  stock  company  right  here 
in  town.  Jim  used  to  go  and  see  her.  but  I  never  did. 
Jim  said  it  would  tantalize  me  too  much.  I  guess  he 
was  right.  I'd  've  give  ten  years  of  my  life  just  to  see 
iier  once." 

Old  Harriet  seemed  to  be  gazing  beyond  the  green 
wall  again — into  a  world  of  dreams. 

"Poor  Jim!"  she  shook  her  head  sadly.  "Poor  Jim! 
He  was  that  proud  of  her !  And  she  was  promised  the 
ieadin'  part  next  season — when  she  took  a  cold  in  her 
lungs  an'  died.  Aint  it  queer  the  way  things  turn  out? 
The  last  letter  we  had  from  her  was  all  about  bein'  a 
star.  And  I  never  even  seen  her  when  she  was  in  town 
— she  was  so  busy  rehearsin'  her  part." 

With  an  impulse  of  quick  sympathv  Borne  laid  his 
hand  lightly  on  the  old  woman's.  He  felt  the  pudgy 
fingers  twitch  under  his. 

"The  ways  of  Providence  are  inscrutable,"  he  said, 
lamely,  conscious  of  the  hackneyed  inadequacy  of  his 
remark. 

"Thank  you,  friend,"  said  old  Harriet,  brokenly. 
"Thank  you.     Thank  you." 

"Will  you  have  something  more?"  he  asked.  "An- 
other cup  of  coffee — or  something  stronger,  perhaps." 

"No,"  she  said,  "I'm  full  and  I'm  goin'  home  to  bed. 
It's  kind  o'  tuckered  me  out  talkin'  about  the  old  days, 
but  it  done  me  good.  too.  Some  day  will  you  tell  me 
your  story,  mister?" 

"Some  day,  perhaps — yes."  Borne  answered.  "And 
now  you  must  let  me  take  you  home.  I'll  have  Tony 
call  us  a  taxi " 

Harriet  laughed.  "I  live  just  around  the  corner, 
friend.  But  you  can  come  along  and  welcome.  And 
you  can  carry  the  stuff  if  you  want.  I  aint  had  no  one 
do  it  for  me  since  Jim  died." 

"It  will  give  me  great  pleasure."  said  Borne,  sin- 
cerely. 

He  settled  with  Tony  and  the  two  went  forth  again. 
Old  Harriet  seemed  indeed  fatigued.  Her  erstwhile 
self-reliant  strength  seemed  gone.  She  looked  worn  and 
depressed. 

They  had  walked  a  block  and  a  half  in  silence,  when 
Borne  felt  her  clutch  his  arm.  He  saw  that  she 
trembled.. 

"What  is  it?"  he  asked  in  alarm. 

"Mister."  she  gasped.  "There's  something  wrong. 
I  feel  her — Mary — my  girl.  She's  here!  She's  here!" 
The  last  was  a  wail  of  terror. 

Borne  put  an  arm  about  the  old  woman  to  steady  her. 
And  then  he  saw 
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Not  ten  feet  away  stood  a  young  woman,  evidently  a 
denizen  of  the  Tenderloin  through  which  they  were 
passing  and  somewhat  the  worse  for  drink.  Yet, 
through  the  fuddle  of  alcoholic  stupor  apparent  in  her 
face,  some  vivid  horror  struggled.  She  made  a  mute 
sign  to  Borne,  entreating  silence,  even  as  his  lips  formed 
the  startled  exclamation,  "You?'' 

Borne  arose  to  the  occasion.  A  flood  of  explanations 
swept  across  his  mind.  He  spoke  to  Harriet,  quite 
calmly. 

"Come,  come.  There's  nobody  here.  You're  nerv- 
ous, that  s  all.  Let's  get  you  home.  A  good  sleep  will 
make  you  all  right." 

Soothing,  half  carrying  her,  he  urged  the  old  woman 
along. 

The  other  woman  awaited  him  as  he  returned.  She 
took  hold  of  his  coat  lapels  with  a  half  pathetic,  shamed 
little  gesture. 

"Tom,"  she  cried,  frightenedly,  "Tom !" 

"Don't,"  he  commanded.  "Let  me  go."  Her  hands 
dropped  to  her  sides.     "Was  that  your  mother?" 

"Yes,  yes ;  you  didn't  tell  her — did  you  ?  You  didn't 
let  on ?" 

"No — she  thinks  you're  dead." 

"I  know.  My  father  told  her  that.  He  didn't  want 
to  hurt  her.  I  promised  to  go  away.  I  just  got  back 
tonight." 

"He  told  her  you  were  a  great  actress." 

"Oh,  my  God !"  she  laughed  shrilly. 

"He  read  her  a  letter  from  you — saying  you'd  have 
a  lead  next  season." 

She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands.  "I  never  wrote 
them  a  letter  in  my  life,"  she  wailed. 

"You  were  never  anything  but  a  soubrette,  were 
you?" 

"No,"  said  the  woman.  "I  might  have  been — but  1 
went  to  pieces  over  a  man.  That  was  after  you " 

"Never  mind,"  he  interposed,  sharply.  "Never  mind 
about  that." 

She  stood  before  him  silently,  catching  her  breath 
now  and  then  as  though  she  would  like  to  cry  but 
couldn't.  He  regarded  her  stonily,  his  clenched  hands 
at  his  sides. 

"Is  there  any  chance  for  you?"  he  asked  finally,  "any 
hope  at  all?" 

She  shook  her  head.  "No,  Tom,"  she  said.  "My 
lungs  are  gone.  If  I  hadn't  just  had  a  drink  I'd  be 
coughing  my  head  off.  No,  it's  too  late  for  me — but 
you  can  look  after  mother  a  bit,  if  you  want  to  be  an 
angel." 

Borne  saw  that  she  shivered  though  the  night  was 
warm.  He  noted,  for  the  first  time,  how  shockingly 
thin  she  was ;  how  dissipation  had  ravaged  her  en- 
ergies. 

With  a  gesture  half  hungry,  half  hopeless,  she  turned 
to  him.  "Good-night,  Tom,"  she  said,  unsteadily,  "go 
home  now  and — never  mind  about  me." 

Dazedly,  he  saw  her  pass  down  a  brightly  lighted 
way  and  enter  a  swinging  door.  For  a  long  time  he 
stood  there,  motionless.  Then,  slowly  and  with  lag- 
ging steps,  he  turned  homeward. 

Louis  J.  Stellmann. 

Sax  Francisco,  July,  1913. 


Undoubtedly  the  oldest  republic  extant,  San  Marino, 
for  nearly  six  hundred  years  independent,  continues  its 
happy  life  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  Italian  provinces  in 
the  heart  of  the  Alps.  It  has  an  area  estimated  at  any- 
thing between  twenty-three  and  thirty-three  square 
miles,  and  a  population  of  about  10,000.  San  Marino, 
it  is  said,  was  settled  in  the  year  400  A.  D.  by  Marinus, 
a  hermit,  and  has  always  been  independent.  The  legis- 
lative power  of  this  tiny  state  is  vested  in  a  "princely 
and  sovereign"  grand  council,  whose  members  are 
elected  for  life,  with  power  to  fill  vacancies — the  nobles 
and  the  plain  citizens  being  represented  in  equal  pro- 
portions. The  executive  power  is  wielded  by  two 
captains-regent,  who  are  chosen  by  the  council  every 
six  months.  There  is  also  a  kind  of  senate,  composed 
of  twelve  members  of  the  council,  of  which  two-thirds 
are  annually  renewed.  The  captains-regent  are  assisted 
by  two  secretaries  of  state — one  for  foreign  affairs  and 
one  for  the  interior.  For  local  administration,  there 
is  an  officer  called  a  syndic,  appointed  in  each  village. 
The  standing  army  of  San  Marino  consists  of  950  of- 
ficers and  men. 

m«M  

A  fleet  of  vessels  is  largely  employed  in  the  banana- 
carrying  trade  of  the  Atlantic  ports.  Not  much  more 
than  a  generation  ago  Captain  L.  D.  Baker  of  Boston 
ventured  to  bring  the  first  lot  of  bananas  to  this  coun- 
try. The  value  of  the  importations  annually  is  now 
$14,000,000. 

■■■  

If  an  English  engineer's  plan  to  run  an  electric  rail- 
road up  the  side  of  Mount  Popocatepetl,  in  Mexico,  be 
carried  out,  passengers  will  experience  a  change  in 
temperature  from  70  degrees  above  zero  to  10  below 
within  two  hours. 

<!■ 

Using  mercury  vapor  lamps  in  her  greenhouse,  a 
Scotch  woman  horticulturist  not  only  forces  seeds  to 
sprout  and  plants  to  grow  in  half  the  usual  time,  but 
also  produces  greater  depth  of  color  in  the  vegetation. 

It  seems  hardly  credible,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  the  ar- 
chitect of  the  London  University  is  in  America  in 
search  of  new  ideas  for  college  buildings.  He  will  find 
variety,  at  least. 


SOME  SECRETS  OF  LONG  LIFE. 


Old  Men  Who  Are  Still  Prominent  in  All  Fields  of  Activity. 

"Now  more  than  ever  it  is  the  day  of  the  old  man 
with  vitality."  That  is  the  belief  of  Sir  George  Bird- 
wood,  the  eminent  Asiatic  authority,  and  it  is  one  of 
many  recent  statements  which  show  that  the  old  man, 
even  in  these  days  of  rush  and  hustle,  is  determined 
not  to  be  pushed  aside  by  youth. 

It  is  astonishing  how  many  old,  very  old,  men  are 
still  prominent  in  all  fields  of  activity  in  an  age  which 
is  commonly  regarded  as  that  of  the  young  man.  The 
London  Chronicle  has  made  this  list  of  a  half-score  of 
veterans  whose  ages  add  up  to  833 :  Lord  Wemyss, 
Lord  Strathcona,  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  Dr.  Russel  Wal- 
lace, Lord  Halsbury,  Lord  Roberts,  Sir  George  Bird- 
wood,  Lord  Morley,  Sir  Hiram  Maxim,  and  Thomas 
Hardy. 

Sir  Charles  Tupper  is  at  ninety-one  still  "hale  and 
hearty."  He  carries  memory  back  a  long  way,  for  he 
is  the  sole  survivor  of  the  "Fathers  of  Confederation," 
as  the  framers  of  the  constitution  of  Canada,  the  men 
who  welded  the  scattered  provinces  of  British  North 
America  into  a  new  nation,  are  called. 

In  the  ranks  of  the  veterans  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing figures  is  Sir  George  Birdwood.  He  believes,  with 
Plato,  that  attention  to  personal  health  is  one  of  the 
greatest  hindrances  to  a  useful  life.  He  attributes  his 
long  life,  as  he  declared  recently,  "to  a  certain  playful 
deviltry  of  spirit,  a  ceaseless  militancy  quite  suft'ra- 
gettic,  so  that  when  I  left  the  India  Office  on  a  bilked 
pension  I  swore  by  all  the  gods  I  would  make  up  for 
it  by  living  on  ten  years  instead  of  one,  which  was  all 
an  insurance  society  told  me  I  w-as  worth." 

He  does  not  believe  there  is  such  a  thing  as  overwork, 
"even  in  'the  city.'  "  And  as  for  the  prescription  of 
lying  in  bed  till  noonday,  he  "would  rather  be  some 
monstrous  flat  fish  at  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic  than 
accept  human  life  on  such  terms."  Sir  George  has 
done  his  life's  work  with  the  aid  of  such  a  gospel.  His 
extraordinary  amount  of  knowledge  on  out-of-the-way 
subjects,  which  earned  him  in  India  the  fitting  nick- 
name of  "Dictionary  Birdy,"  has  not  put  him  out  of 
love  with  life,  and  he  declares  that  the  old  man  of 
vitality  is  the  youngest  man  in  the  world. 

Lord  Wemyss,  at  ninety-four,  is  perhaps  the  most 
astonishing  of  the  Old  Guard,  which,  like  Napoleon's 
veteran  corps,  may  die  but  never  surrenders.  He  could 
do  most  tilings  better  than  other  people,  is  the  verdict 
of  a  friend.  At  eighty  he  could  produce  a  fine  piece 
of  statuary ;  at  ninety-two  he  could  play  an  excellent 
game  of  golf  and  drive  his  own  motor-car.  Born  three 
years  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  for  a  long  spell  of 
years  he  has  been,  in  a  way,  a  modern  Don  Quixote, 
but  he  still  preserves  broad  cosmopolitan  sympathies. 

He  will  long  be  remembered  in  the  Gilded  Chamber 
as  one  of  its  firiest  debaters.  On  one  occasion  he 
brought  his  fist  forcibly  down  on  a  hat  in  front  of  him, 
the  wearer  of  which  was  King  Edward,  then  Prince  of 
Wales.  "The  noble  lord  is  talking  nonsense !"  he  once 
shouted  at  Lord  Salisbury.  He  is  Dr.  Johnson's  "good 
hater,"  and  his  hate  was  almost  equally  vented  on  both 
great  political  parties.  Lord  Wemyss  is  the  only  legis- 
lator now  living  who  sat  in  the  temporary  building 
which  was  erected  after  the  old  House  of  Commons 
was  burned  down  and  utilized  for  sittings  while  the 
present  house  was  being  built. 

With  Lord  Wemyss  must  be  bracketed  Lord  Hals- 
bury.  At  eighty-seven  he  still  enjoys  life;  he  will 
never  regard  himself  as  old  enough  to  do  nothing.  His 
chin — the  test  of  character — is  as  firm  as  ever.  His 
secret  of  long  life  is  perhaps  that  he  has  never  given  up 
work,  and  today  he  often  puts  in  as  hard  a  day  as 
any  one  in  the  legal  world.  At  eighty-five  he  found 
that  he  was  just  young  enough  to  begin  the  great  work 
of  reducing  the  whole  of  the  law  of  England  into  a 
handy  and  complete  work  of  twenty  volumes.  Is  there 
a  young  legal  luminary  who  would  not  quail  before 
such  a  stupendous  task? 

He  is  a  believer  in  early  rising,  and  though  a  promi- 
nent caricaturist  once  represented  him  smoking  a  big 
black  cigar  he  hates  tobacco,  and  has  never  touched 
it  in  all  his  life.  Probably  one  of  the  best  bridge  players 
in  the  country,  he  is  a  skillful  fencer;  he  reads  Greek 
for  the  pleasure  of  it,  though  Brown  minor  can  scarcely 
»e  expected  to  believe  with  him  that  Greek  would  be 
come  as  popular  as  Henty  or  Manville  Fenn  if  prop- 
erly taught.  Herodotus  he  has  called  "one  of  the  most 
amusing  of  boys'  books."  He  never  went  to  school, 
yet  he  reached  the  highest  position  open  to  his  profes- 
sion.    And  he  is  "still  running." 

Lord  Strathcona's  activity  at  the  great  age  of  ninety- 
two  is  another  example  of  what  the  old  man  can  do. 
Born  of  poor  parents,  he  is  now  said  to  be  the  largest 
land-owner  in  the  world,  having  acquired  millions  of 
acres.  Unlike  Sir  George  Birdwood.  he  pays  great 
attention  to  his  health,  believing  in  two  fairly  light 
meals  a  day.  "I  breakfast  at  nine  and  dine  at  nine, 
so  that  I  have  eleven  hours  for  work."  he  once  re- 
marked. He  smokes  a  little,  drinks  a  little,  and  his  gos- 
pel is  moderation  in  all  things. 

His  lordship  has  always  been  a  most  strenuous 
worker,  and  for  many  years  at  the  Dominion  office-  in 
Victoria  Street  he  often  staved  mi  at  his  desk  after 
dinner.  The  offices  became  known  among  government 
offices  as  "the  Lighthouse."  because  there  was  always  a 
iight  in  the  high  commissioner's  room  after  dark.  His 
motto  has  always  been:     "Who  rests  rusts."     A  num- 


ber of  years  ago  he  consulted  Sir  Andrew  Clark,  the 
famous  physician,  who  told  Lord  Strathcona  that  there 
was  no  apparent  reason  why  he  should  not  live  to  be 
100 — "if  only  you  will  keep  on  working." 

Indulgences,  he  has  said,  make  a  man  slack  and  spoil 
him  for  good  work.  Here  is  his  advice  to  young  men: 
"Be  content  with  your  lot,  but  always  be  fitting  your- 
self for  something  better  and  something  higher.  Do 
the  work  yourself;  don't  wait  for  friends  to  use  their 
influence  on  your  behalf.  Apart  from  what  we  call 
genius,  I  believe  that  one  man  is  able  to  do  as  well  as 
any  other,  provided  the  opportunity  presents  itself  and 
he  is  blessed  with  good  health." 

We  have  just  had  a  new  book  from  Dr.  Alfred  Russel 
Wallace,  who  is  ninety.  Lord  Roberts,  after  all  his 
battles  and  eighty  years  of  life,  can  still  go  "cam- 
paigning." He  is  as  active  today  as  when,  a  young  lieu- 
tenant, he  wrenched  a  standard  from  a  Sepoy's  hands 
in  '58.  He  is  an  early  riser,  like  most  of  the  old  guard, 
and  he  also  goes  early  to  bed.  Sir  Hiram  Maxim  at 
seventy-three  will  give  the  advice  that  most  old  men 
will  give.  He  has  forced  his  way  from  the  humblest 
level  until  his  name  has  added  a  word  to  all  the  lan- 
guages of  the  world. 

Vet  "I  am  not  a  clever  man,"  he  once  remarked,  "but 
1  am  a  worker  and  have  been  a  worker  all  my  life." 
He  says  that  he  has  succeeded  because  he  has  "stuck 
to  it."  He  has  "worked  harder,  studied  harder,  and 
wasted  less  time  than  many  of  my  fellows.  If  young 
men  take  more  interest  in  cricket  and  football  matches 
and  in  horse-racing  than  they  do  in  their  business  they 
must  of  course  be  content  to  remain  nobodies  in  that 
business." 

However  the  old  men  of  vitality  may  differ  in  their 
views  as  to  how  to  live  long,  they  are  at  one  in  their 
advice:  "Work!"  And  with  Lord  Alverstone  they 
believe  that  men  are  often  at  their  best  between  sixly- 
five  and  eighty,  certainly  between  sixty-five  and  seventy- 
five.  "Youth,"  says  R.  L.  S.,  "is  wholly  experimental." 
and,  to  end  with  the  authority  quoted  first,  "the  old 
man  of  vitality  is  the  youngest  man  in  the  world,  for  he 
has  done  with  the  illusions  of  youth,  but  he  has  not 
done  with  life,  and  to  the  end  it  remains  full  of  savor. 
An  able  man's  brain  goes  on  developing  right  up  to 
ninety  and  over;  only  his  body  decays." 

m»m  

By  the  purchase  of  Maiden  castle,  near  Dorchester, 
through  the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  the  King  of  England 
has  saved  from  neglect  and  possible  destruction  one  of 
the  most  perfect  prehistoric  encampments  in  Great 
Britain,  the  rival  of  Stonehenge  in  age  and  interest. 
The  fortifications  were  erected  by  a  race  who  existed 
long  before  the  days  of  historical  records  and  who  gave 
it  the  name  of  Mai  Dun,  or  Hill  of  Strength.  Maiden 
castle  is  an  intrenched  hill  rather  than  a  castle,  for  on 
the  north  side  these  prehistoric  builders  raised  three 
great  ramparts  sixty  feet  high,  with  deep  ditches  in- 
tervening, and  similar  ramparts  were  cunningly  ar- 
ranged to  cover  each  other  on  the  other  sides  of  the 
hill.  The  only  entrances  are  by  winding  paths,  which 
form  mazes  among  the  ramparts  and  which  lead  to  the 
top  of  the  hill,  where  a  great  dew  pond  was  built,  in 
which,  by  an  ingenious  feat  of  engineering  known  to 
the  prehistoric  people,  it  was  possible  to  collect  quan- 
tities of  water  for  the  animals  and  inhabitants  of  the 
hill.  On  the  plain  at  the  top,  which  covers  120  acres, 
the  neolithic  man  could  leave  his  cattle  absolutely  se- 
cure from  attack  by  wolves  or  by  human  enemies.  The 
Romans  occupied  the  fortress  in  later  years  and 
strengthened  it  with  stonework,  but  the  triumph  of 
having  created  this  gigantic  intrenchment  belongs  to 
the  engineers  of  the  forgotten  Celtic  tribes. 


The  first  organized  society  in  the  world  to  deal  with 
the  education  of  slum  children  and  waifs  of  the  street 
was  launched  in  London  sixty-nine  years  ago.  under 
the  name  of  the  "Ragged  School  Union."  The  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury  was  the  chairman,  and  William  Locke  and 
S.  Starey  the  principal  organizers.  The  first  "ragged 
schools,"  the  name  popularly  given  to  the  free  schools 
for  outcast,  destitute,  and  ragged  children  of  London 
and  other  English  cities,  was  founded  by  John  Pounds, 
a  cobbler,  at  Portsmouth,  in  1S39.  Hundreds  of  these 
schools  are  still  in  existence  in  England,  although  in 
London  they  are  being  gradually  superseded  by  the  in- 
stitutions established  by  the  London  school  board.  Sir 
John  Kirk,  for  nearly  half  a  century  the  secretary  of 
the  Ragged  School  Union,  was  knighted  by  the  late 
King  Edward  in  recognition  of  his  services  to  the  poor. 
■■■    

This  year,  during  that  cruise  to  Norwegian  waters 
which  has  become  an  annual  custom  of  his,  the  Ger- 
man emperor  will  formally  present  to  Norway  the 
monument  he  has  had  designed  for  that  purpose.  This 
shows  Frithjof,  the  Norwegian  hero,  whose  adventures 
are  related  in  an  Icelandic  saga  attributed  to  the  four- 
teenth century.  The  statue,  which  is  by  Professor 
Unger,  is  at  present  being  exhibited  at  a  foundry  mar 
Berlin.  The  colossal  figure  is  twenty-live  feet  in  height 
above  the  low  pedestal. 

^>^ 

The  Vogo  blue  sapphire  of  Montana  is  worth   more 

in  the  markets  of   Europe  than  the  Oriental  sapphire. 

This  gem  is  said  to  lie  worth  $50  a  karat  in  the  United 

Mates. 

■■■   

Discovered  recently  in  Snohomish  County.  \\      ' 
ton,  is  a  300-foot-high  yellow  fir  which  is  sai 
all  previous  records  of  big  trees  in  the  Nortl 
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AMELIA  E.  BARR,  WOMAN  AND  WRITER. 

♦ 

An   Autobiography  of  Intimate   Revelation  and  a  Record  of 
Inspiring  Success. 


At  the  age  of  eighty-three,  in  her  home  at  Cornwali- 
on-Hudson,  New  York,  Mrs.  Amelia  E.  Barr,  author 
of  sixty  widely  read  and  justly  admired  novels  and 
unnumbered  poems,  essays,  and  descriptive  articles, 
now  gives  to  a  reading  public  entirely  friendly  an  auto- 
biography that  surely  will  have  a  place  among  the 
best  books  of  the  year.  It  is  intimate  in  its  revelations, 
speaking  frankly  and  courageously  of  sorrow  and 
struggle,  and  no  less  simply  and  unaffectedly  of  a  sus- 
taining and  abiding  faith.  There  have  been  few  such 
records  by  those  who  have  lived  so  long,  so  unchang- 
ingly and  modestly,  lives  of  inspiring  endeavor  and  fine 
achievement.  In  its  history  of  experiences  in  England 
in  the  early  years,  and  later  in  America,  it  is  always 
intensely  personal  yet  never  anything  but  entertaining. 
It  tells  with  pleasing  completeness  the  story  of  her  in- 
troduction to  journalism,  and  of  her  first  and  greatest 
successes  as  a  story-teller.  Every  paragraph  is  illumi- 
nated by  sincerity  and  an  unpretending  philosophy. 
This  is  the  opening  of  the  record : 

I  entered  this  incarnation  on  March  the  twenty-ninth,  A.  D. 
1831,  at  the  ancient  town  of  Ulverston,  Lancashire,  England. 
My  soul  came  with  me.  This  is  not  always  the  case.  Every 
observing  mother  of  a  large  family  knows  that  the  period  of 
spiritual  possession  varies.  For  days,  even  weeks,  the  child 
may  be  entirely  of  the  flesh,  and  then  suddenly,  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye,  the  mystery  of  the  indwelling  spirit  is  accom- 
plished. This  miracle  comes  not  by  observation  ;  no  mother 
ever  saw  it  take  place.  She  only  knows  that  at  one  moment 
her  child  was  ignorant  of  her  ;  that  at  the  next  moment  it  was 
consciously  smiling  into  her  face,  and  that  then,  with  an  in- 
stinctive gladness,  she  called  to  the  whole  household,  "the 
baby  has  begun  to  notice." 

Some  of  the  methods  in  old-time  schools  may  seem 
crude  to  latter-day  educators  and  reformers,  but  they 
had  their  merits,  none  the  less: 

After  my  examination  it  was  decided  that  writing  was  the 
study  to  be  first  attended  to.  I  was  glad  of  this  decision,  for 
I  longed  to  write,  but  I  was  little  dashed  when  I  was  taken 
to  a  long  table  running  across  the  whole  width  of  the  room. 
This  table  was  covered  with  the  finest  sea  sand,  there  was  a 
roller  at  one  end,  and  the  teacher  ran  it  down  the  whole  length 
of  the  table.  It  left  behind  it  beautifully  straight  lines,  be- 
tween which  were  straight  strokes,  pothooks,  and  the  letter  o. 
Then  a  brass  stylus  was  given  me,  and  I  was  told  to  copy  what 
I  saw,  and  it  was  on  this  table  of  sand,  with  a  pencil  of  brass, 
I  took  my  first  lessons  in  writing.  When  I  could  make  all  my 
letters,  simple  and  capital,  and  knew  how  to  join,  dot,  and 
cross  them  properly,  I  was  promoted  to  a  slate  and  slate  pencil. 
In  about  half  a  year  I  was  permitted  to  use  paper  and  a  wad 
pencil,  but  as  wad,  or  lead,  was  then  scarce  and  dear,  we  were 
taught  at  once  how  to  sharpen  and  use  them  in  the  most 
economical  manner.  While  I  was  using  a  wad  pencil  I  was 
practicing  the  art  of  making  a  pen  out  of  a  goose  quill.  Some 
children  learned  the  lesson  easily.  I  found  it  difficult,  and 
spoiled  many  a  bunch  of  quills  in  acquiring  it. 

This  is  a  reminiscence  that  has  had  many  parallels, 
but  seldom  is  the  memory  of  an  amazing  change  in  do- 
mestic affairs  told  more  impressively: 

Soon  after  the  queen's  coronation  I  had  another  brother, 
who  was  called  William  Henry,  and  when  he  was  about  two 
months  old  my  father  went  to  Manchester,  and  brought  back 
with  him  the  greatest  of  household  comforts  of  that  day — a 
dozen  boxes  of  Congreve  or  Lucifer  matches.  Only  those  who 
have  stood  shivering  over  the  old  tinder  box  on  a  bitter  win- 
ter night,  trying  to  get  a  spark  while  the  baby  screamed  in  the 
darkness,  can  form  any  estimate  of  the  pleasure  which  these 
few  boxes  of  matches  made  in  our  house.  My  father  took  us 
all  into  a  dark  room,  and  then  permitted  each  person  to 
strike  a  light.  Laughter  and  exclamations  of  wonder  and 
pleasure  greeted  every  fresh  match  as  it  burst  into  in- 
stantaneous flame,  even  Ann  was  enthusiastic.  "This  time," 
she  admitted,  "Mr.  Huddleston  has  brought  home  something 
sensible  and  good  for  everybody" — a  covert  slur  upon  father's 
gifts,  which  usually  took  the  form  of  books,  or  a  bit  of  spar 
for  the  parlor  chimney  piece,  or  perhaps  a  likeness  of  Mr. 
Wordsworth,   or  a  view  of  Derwentwater. 

Among  the  many  scenes  which  became  familiar  to 
the  author  in  her  youth,  through  the  frequent  changes 
of  residence  of  her  father,  a  Methodist  clergyman,  was 
the  picturesque  Isle  of  Man,  and  she  has  set  down 
many  interesting  memories  of  that  odd  corner  which 
has  since  become  much  more  familiar  through  literary 
allusions: 

Seventy  years  ago  the  Isle  of  Man  was  little  more  than  a 
name  to  the  average  Briton.  It  had  its  own  government,  its 
own  laws,  and  its  own  House  of  Parliament,  which  was  called 
the  "House  of  Keys."  There  were  no  custom  houses  and  no 
duties.  There  were  no  Poor  Laws.  When  I  was  there  those 
in  need  were  empowered  to  knock  at  the  door  of  every  house- 
holder once  a  week,  and  receive  what  could  be  given.  There 
was  no  stipulated  sum,  but  a  penny  and  a  few  groceries,  or  a 
little  clothing,  was  cheerfully  spared.  The  number  of  such 
callers  were  few,  and  they  were  kindly  treated. 

The  small  sum  it  cost  then  to  live  in  the  Isle  of  Man  was  a 
gre.it  temptation  to  retired  army  and  navy  officers,  and  Castle- 
town was  full  of  these  interesting  gentry.  They  gave  to  the 
place  an  air  of  refinement,  which  was  still  further  increased  by 
the  professors  and  students  of  King  William's  College.  I  saw 
this  college  burned  to  the  ground  on  the  second  of  January, 
A.  D.  18-14. 

It  was  in  Glasgow  that  Miss  Huddleston  had  her 
first  view  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  the  occasion  was 
notable  ill  another  way.  for  she  went  in  company  with 
the  young  man  who  became  her  husband  shortly  after- 
ward : 

Before   nine   o'clock   Mr.   Barr  brought  the   tickets,   and,   on 
the  day  appointed,  went  with  us  to  see  what  there  was  to  see. 
It   was  not  much.     Her  majesty  disappointed  me.     Prince  Al- 
bert  was  not  as  handsome  as  his  pictures  represented  him  to 
be.  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  in  a  bad  temper,  and  showed 
it   as   plainly   as   a    boy   nine   years   old    could   do.      The   queen 
wore   a   royal    Stuart    tartan    shawl;    it    was    heavy    and    cumber- 
some, and  she  looked  ungraceful  in  it.     But  this  bit  of  sight- 
-••eir  t  was  the  beginning  ■>;"  a  new  order  of  things.     My  life 
turn  then  and   there,   and,   as  I  look  back,  I  could  weep 
he   memory    of   that    fateful    royal    visit;    but   through    the 
•s   that   hour  had  been  fixed,  and   the  dormant  love  in  my 
needed  but  a  look  to  awaken  it. 


Early  in  her  married  life  in  that  same  Scottish  city 
she  had  another  spectacular  experience : 

Sometimes  we  walked  quietly  to  Glover's  Theatre,  especially 
if  there  was  a  play  like  "Rob  Roy,"  with  the  great  Mackay  in 
the  title-role.  I  shall  never  forget  the  night  I  saw  this  play. 
The  theatre  was  decorated  with  Rob  Roy  tartan,  and  every 
woman  wore  conspicuously  some  ornament  of  Rob  Roy  ribbon 
— a  large  bow,  long  streamers  from  her  fan,  or  a  handsome 
satin  scarf  of  the  red  and  black  checks,  and  I  think  there  was 
not  a  man  present  without  a  Rob  Roy  rosette  on  the  lapel  of 
his  coat.  If  there  was  he  must  have  been  some  benighted 
Englishman  who  had  no  acquaintance  with  Walter  Scott  and 
his  famous  robber  hero.  The  human  stir  and  enthusiasm  was 
wonderful ;  the  players  moved  and  spoke  as  if  they  were  en- 
chanted, and  they  carried  every  soul  in  the  theatre  with  them. 

Xo  attempt  at  a  chronological  transcript  of  the  au- 
thor's experiences  can  be  made  in  this  sketch.  Busi- 
ness misfortunes  led  to  the  decision  of  Mr.  Barr, 
prompted  by  his  wife,  to  leave  Scotland  for  America. 
They  landed  in  Xew  York,  tarried  a  time  in  Chicago, 
then  joined  the  course  of  restless  new  and  old  settlers 
to  the  rapidly  developing  country  of  the  Texas  coast. 
One  of  the  incidents  of  this  pioneering  journey,  or 
rather  of  its  finish,  is  described: 

The  dinner  itself  was  excellent,  though  the  courses  were  left 
to  every  one's  taste  and  capacity.  There  was  roast  beef,  and 
chicken  pie,  bear  meat  and  antelope  steaks,  and  I  noticed  that 
some  old  men  who  ate  bear  meat  ate  honey  with  it,  so  I  re- 
solved to  try  the  luxury  some  day  when  I  was  quite  alone.  1 
did  so,  and  found  it  very  good,  but  an  old  Texan  told  me  that 
the  most  aristocratic  dainty  of  the  Spanish  Texan  was  bear's 
paws  preserved  in  Madeira  wine  and  a  little  brandy.  The 
paws  then  look  like  walnuts,  but  are  said  to  excel  any  tidbit 
known  to  epicures.  I  am  sorry  that  I  never  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  verifying  this  statement  by  personal  experience.  The 
dessert  to  our  dinner  is  not  worth  naming:  it  was  a  pudding 
of  some  kind,  but  the  majority  left  it  alone,  and  seemed  very 
well  contented  with  the  bowl  of  delicious  clabber  and  fresh 
milk.  There  were  no  liquors  of  any  kind  on  the  table,  but 
plenty  of  tea  and  coffee,  and  I  do  not  think  any  one  ate  their 
dinner  without  drinking  their  tea  at  the  same  time. 

Fifteen  years,  from  1854  to  1869,  were  passed  in 
Galveston,  and  there  great  sorrows  fell  upon  the  wife 
and  mother.  Her  husband  and  three  sons  died  of  yellow 
fever.  She  was  left  with  three  daughters  and  slender 
resources,  but  her  courage  did  not  fail.  It  seemed  a 
necessity  to  find  a  better  field  for  her  efforts,  which 
must  be  exerted  to  keep  the  little  family  together.  She 
moved  to  Xew  York,  and  there,  after  a  brief  but  en- 
couraging experience  as  a  teacher,  she  was  one  day  ad- 
vised by  a  friend  to  turn  her  attention  to  newspaper 
work.  The  suggestion  of  a  topic  came  through  her 
description  in  conversation  of  some  of  the  stirring 
events  in  Texas  history,  of  which  she  had  first-hand 
knowledge,  as  her  husband  had  been  an  efficient  and 
valued  aid  to  the  official  heads: 

"I  want  you  to  write  out  the  story  of  the  break-up  in  Texas. 
Write  it  just  as  you  told  it  to  Mr.  Fox.  Send  it  to  me.  I 
will  see  that  it  goes  to  some  one  whose  criticism  will  be  severe 
enough  and  fair  enough  to  prove  whether  you  have  the  ability 
to  write.     If  you  can  write  you  can  live." 

"O  Mr.  Libbey,"  I  cried  gratefully,  "you  are  so  kind.  I 
thank  you!  I  thank  you!  I  do  believe  I  can  write.  I  will 
write  the  paper  you  ask  me  for  tonight.     You  will  see." 

I  did  so,  and  put  it  into  his  hand  as  he  was  getting  into 
his  carriage  in  the  morning.  He  smiled  at  my  promptness  and 
said,  "It  will  be  attended  to."  And  I  was  perfectly  content, 
for  I  knew  if  Mr.  Libbey  said  so  it  would  be  done. 

In  two  weeks  Mr.  Libbey  brought  me  a  check  from  Daniel 
Appleton  &  Co.  for  thirty  dollars.  I  was  astonished  and  de- 
lighted, but  after  a  few  moments  I  laughed  joyously  and 
cried,  "Why  I  can  write  three  or  four  of  those  things  every 
week!  O  Mr.  Libbey,  how  happy  you  have  made  me!  Is  my 
work  really  going  to  be  printed  ?  Can  I  write  ?  Do  you  think 
1   can  write  ?" 

"It  will  appear  very  soon,"  he  answered,  "and  Mr.  Bunce, 
the  editor  of  the  magazine,  spoke  very  highly  of  your  work  ; 
further,  he  said  he  would  like  you  to  write  them  a  story.  Will 
you  try  one  ?" 

From  the  day  of  her  first  effort  the  way  was  clear 
for  her,  but  only  because  she  displayed  unusual  apti- 
tude and  unremitting  and  intelligent  industry.  She 
early  hunted  out  a  treasure-house  of  material  for  her 
work : 

The  Astor  Library  was  at  that  date  a  very  heaven  on  earth 
to  the  student.  I  have  never  seen  in  all  my  life  a  student's 
library  comparable  with  it.  Ir  wanted  none  of  the  great 
treasures  of  literature,  and  yet  it  was  not  too  large  to  become 
familiar  with.  In  the  halls  I  frequented  I  soon  knew  where 
every  book  dwelt,  and  if  my  eyes  saw  a  vacant  place  on  a  shelf 
I  knew  instantly  what  book  was  from  home.  Of  the  great  re- 
views and  magazines  I  gradually  made  an  index  of  all  their 
papers  likely  to  be  of  use  to  me ;  so  that  if  an  up-to-date  article 
on  any  subject,  commodity,  or  event  was  needed  I  had  at  my 
finger  ends  a  list  of  all  the  papers  that  had  been  written  con- 
cerning it. 

Nor  did  I  let  the  evident  trade  or  literary  side  of  the  sub- 
ject satisfy  me.  I  hunted  up  in  such  queer  repositories  of 
knowledge  as  "Southey's  Doctor,"  "Hones's  Year  Book," 
"Table  Book,"  and  "Every  Day  Book,"  et  cetera,  all  the  bits 
of  folklore,  historical,  poetical,  and  social  traditions,  proverbs, 
and  prophecies  allied  to  it ;  and  in  such  research  I  found  a 
never-ending  delight.  Many  writers  of  that  day  said  with  a 
variety  of  emphasis.   "What  luck  Mrs.  Barr  has  !" 

Once  a  despondent  young  man  sitting  in  my  alcove  made 
this  very  remark  to  roe,  and  as  it  was  spoken  in  no  unkind 
spirit  I  answered  it  by  showing  him  the  indexes  and  notes 
which  I  had  made  for  this  very*  work.  I  pointed  out  that  the 
illustration  for  which  I  was  then  preparing  the  text  had  been 
received  an  hour  ago  and  must  be  turned  into  the  paper  for 
which  it  was  intended  early  on  the  following  morning;  and  I 
asked  him — if  he  could  find  the  material  necessary,  and  have 
it  at  the  office  by  nine  o'clock?  He  looked  gloomily  at  the 
picture.  It  represented  an  old  farmer  examining  the  almanac 
for  the  New  Year. 

"Now  what  can  a  fellow  know  about  almanacs?"  he  asked. 
"What  is  there  to  know  about  them  anyhow?  I  suppose  I 
could  find  something  in  Poole " 

To  what  many  would  have  considered  mere  hack- 
work. Mrs.  Barr  brought  gifts  that  made  it  much  more 
than  that.  It  proved  not  only  her  ability  to  write,  but 
to  write  with  sympathetic  acquaintance  and  with  en- 
thusiasm : 

In  the  meantime  my  reputation  grew  imperceptibly  as  a  tree 
grows.  In  a  little  more  than  a  year  after  I  began  writing 
for   the    Christian    Union    I    had   a  great   deal   to    do    for    Dr. 


Stephen  Tyng,  a  notable  young  clergyman  of  that  day.  My 
first  literary  work  for  him  was  to  write  twenty  little  stories 
about  Olivet  Chapel  and  its  mission.  They  were  to  be  about 
seven  or  eight  hundred  words  long,  and  though  all  on  the 
same  subject,  to  be  varied  as  much  as  possible.  I  found  no 
difficulty  in  doing  what  he  wished.  It  was  only  to  make  men 
of  different  creeds  and  nationalities,  age  and  temperament, 
wealth  and  poverty,  discuss  the  mission.  To  me  it  proved  a 
pleasant  mental  exercise,  and  Dr.  Tyng  was  more  than  satis- 
fied, and  paid  me  one  hundred  dollars. 

Her  first  novel  was  printed  in  the  columns  of  a  re- 
ligious periodical : 

Subsequently  when  Dr.  Tyng  and  Dr.  Hep  worth  began  to 
publish  a  weekly  newspaper,  called  the  Working  Church,  they 
associated  me  with  them  in  its  preparation.  This  paper  pub- 
lished the  first  novel  I  ever  wrote,  as  simple  a  story  as  "Jan 
Yedder's  Wife,"  but  laid  among  the  Cumberland  Fells  and  in 
the  city  of  Glasgow. 

Some  of  the  pleasures  of  her  work  were  found  of 
course  in  her  chance  friendships  as  well  as  in  her  regu- 
lar associations.  This  is  one  experience,  among  others, 
in  the  quiet  reading-rooms  of  the  Astor  Library : 

As  he  left  me  a  tall,  pale  young  man  brought  his  lunch 
in  his  hand,  and  sat  down  to  eat  it  beside  me.  It  was  Wolcott 
rialestier,  the  brother  of  the  young  lady  whom  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling married,  and  no  mean  writer  of  fiction.  He  was  employed 
in  the  Patent  Department,  and  he  never  told  me  he  was 
writing.  He  liked  to  eat  his  lunch  beside  me,  and  discuss  the 
people  around,  and  what  they  were  doing.  Sometimes  he  gave 
me  some  of  his  marshmallows,  and  I  gave  him  half  of  my 
apple.  We  always  had  a  happy  moment  over  these  exchanges, 
and  he  used  to  banter  me  for  being  so  extravagant  as  to  buy 
apples  when  they  were  five  cents  each.  Well,  when  I  first 
came  to  Xew  York  I  had  sometimes  hesitated  between  the 
apple  and  the  ride  home.  If  I  got  my  apple  I  had  to  walk 
up  to  Eighteenth  Street,  if  I  could  do  without  my  apple  I  could 
afford  the  cars  home.     Always  the  apple  won. 

As  proof  of  her  indefatigable  efforts  this  paragraph, 
following  the  brief  account  of  a  serious  illness,  is 
offered : 

I  had  been  four  months  in  my  room.  I  felt  now  an  urgent 
necessity  to  be  at  work  again.  I  have  a  list  beside  me  of  the 
work  I  did  in  this  month  of  March,  and  of  the  work  done  in 
the  nine  months  following.  It  may  interest  some  of  my  friends 
to  read  the  list  for  March,  because  I  was  then  scarcely  out  of 
the  shadow  of  the  grave.  It  includes  twelve  poems,  four  for 
Harper's  Weekly  and  eight  for  the  Ledger,  as  follows :  "An 
Old  Man's  Valentine,"  " 'Tis  God's  World  After  AH,"  "Blue 
?nd  Gray  Together,"  "John's  Wife,"  "The  Fortune  Teller," 
"The  Best  I  Can,"  "The  Lover  That  Comes  in  the  Morning," 
"Xo  Room  for  Me,"  "When  to  Drop  the  Bridle,"  "We've 
Always  Been  Provided  For,"  "When  Mother  and  I  Were  Mar- 
ried." Besides  these  twelve  poems  I  went  to  the  library  and 
procured  the  material  for  the  Nollekins  article,  a  lengthy  one 
which  depicted  the  Georgian  life  and  celebrities;  wrote  two 
articles  for  Lippincott's,  and  the  school  paper  called  "Beating 
the  Bounds"  for  the  editor  of  Harper's  Young  People.  For 
the  year  following  I  have  a  list  which  shows  one  hundred  and 
thirty-one  poems,  eight  stories,  two  of  which  were  long  enough 
to  be  called  novelettes,  and  twenty-five  articles  referring 
mostly   to    remarkable   people,    places,    or   events. 

Fortune  so  favored  the  young  writer  that  it  was 
possible  for  her  to  make  a  journey  to  her  native  coun- 
try. Her  visit,  however,  was  not  a  season  of  rest  or 
even  idleness: 

Under  these  conditions  it  was  as  easy  for  me  to  go  to  Eng- 
land as  to  remain  in  New  York  during  the  summer,  and  in 
May,  18S2,  having  just  finished  and  sold  to  Appleton  my  book 
nn  the  "Children  of  Shakespeare's  Dramas,"  I  took  Alice  and 
went  first  to  Glasgow  and  afterwards  to  Yorkshire  ;  remaining 
away  until  Christmas  was  approaching.  During  that  summer 
vacation,  so-called,  I  sent  back  to  New  York  eighty-one  poems, 
stories,  and  descriptive  articles,  and  this  number  does  not 
include  poems  and  stories  written  for  English  papers  and 
magazines  during  the  same  period,  but  of  which  I  have  kept 
no  list.  These  eighty-one  poems  and  stories  were  sent  to 
Mary,  who  managed  their  sale  so  well  that  all  were  placed  and 
mostly  paid   for   when   I   returned   home. 

The  payment  received  for  one  of  her  most  successful 
novels  was  not  large,  when  compared  with  the  returns 
to  authors  made  by  "best  sellers"  of  today: 

On  the  twenty-fifth  I  arranged  with  the  Christian  Union  for 
the  first  study  of  "Paul  and  Christina."  They  gave  me  one 
hundred  and  twenty  dollars,  and  on  the  twenty-seventh  of 
November,  A.  D.  18S4,  I  received  a  letter  from  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co.  accepting  "Jan  Vedder's  Wife."  It  happened  to  be 
Thanksgiving  Day,  and  this  letter  made  it  a  memorable  one, 
for  it  altered  the  whole  course  of  ray  life.  I  had  this  letter 
framed,  and  it  hangs  now  before  me  in  my  study  as  I  write. 
Time  has  faded  the  four  lines  it  contained,  but  they  are 
graven  on  memory's  tablet,  and  the  yellow  paper  and  nearly 
colorless  ink  can  not  hide  from  me  the  words  of  promise  it 
contained.  On  the  twenty-eighth  I  saw  Mr.  Frank  Dodd,  and 
arranged  with  him  for  the  publication  of  "Jan  Vedder's  Wife." 
He  gave  me  three  hundred  dollars  for  the  book,  promising  to 
add  to  this  sum  if  it  sold  well,  and  I  may  mention  here  that 
he  subsequently  sent  me  five  hundred  dollars  more.  He  sent 
it  of  his  own  free  will.  I  made  neither  claim  nor  request 
for  it. 

All  through  her  life  Mrs.  Barr  has  retained  the  sense 
of  responsibility  to  her  readers  for  truth,  even  in  the 
artistic  details  of  her  work.  This  concerns  one  of  the 
latest  of  her  books: 

In  August  I  wrote  to  Holland  for  some  directions  about  the 
Dutch  forms  of  speech,  for  one  of  the  Astor  librarians  who 
spoke  the  Dutch  language  told  me  always  to  remember  that  the 
Dutch  of  the  period  I  wish  to  write  of  thought  in  Dutch, 
even  if  they  spoke  in  English.  Thus,  he  instanced,  an  Eng- 
lishman would  say,  "Spring  will  soon  be  here."  but  a  Dutch- 
man would  say,  "We  come  near  to  the  Spring."  So  then  a 
knowledge  of  Dutch  forms  was  necessary,  and  he  told  me  what 
books  to  write  for.  When  I  had  sent  off  this  letter  I  con- 
sidered that  my  preparations  for  writing  "The  Bow  of  Orange 
Ribbon"  were  complete. 

Even  a  brief  collection  of  excerpts  from  her  fasci- 
nating life-story  can  not  fail  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
Mrs.  Barr,  although  hedged  in  by  all  the  traditional 
difficulties,  was  able  not  only  to  win  her  way,  but  to 
gain  a  modest  fortune,  to  build  a  beautiful  and  happy 
home,  and  to  achieve  a  fame  that  will  not  quickly  ex- 
pire. Faith,  courage,  and  untiring  work  was  her  creed. 
Her  career  justifies  and  glorifies  it. 

All  the  Days  of  My  Life:  An  autobiography.  By 
Amelia  E.  Barr.  Illustrated.  New  York  and  London: 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  $3.50  net. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

The  Knave  of  Diamonds. 
Those  who  read  "The  Way  of  an  Eagle" 
will  recognize  a  certain  power  in  the  author 
to  depict  bizarre  and  weird  male  characters 
and  to  make  them  attractive.  As  she  herself 
is  a  woman  she  probably  knows  what  she  is 
about  when  she  brings  Lady  Carfax  slowly 
under  the  fascination  of  Nap  Errol.  Lady 
Carfax  is  a  sort  of  pure  and  angelic  being 
who  is  married  to  a  brutal  and  drunken  hus- 
band. Nap  Errol  is  a  young  American  who 
belongs  in  a  left-handed  way  to  an  irreproach- 
able family  and  who  describes  himself  as  of 
Indian  ancestry.  Certainly  his  wild  and  un- 
governable temper  and  erratic  demeanor  sug- 
gest an  insane  Apache.  He  not  only  pur- 
sues Lady  Carfax  with  savage  determination, 
but  he  arranges  a  well  laid  plot  to  ruin  her, 
and  when  he  is  finally  beaten  nearly  to  death 
by  her  enraged  husband  we  feel  that  he  has 
received  some  of  his  deserts,  much  as  we 
detest  the  husband.  That  Lady  Carfax  should 
actually  fall  in  love  with  a  young  barbarian 
like  Nap  Errol  seems  incredible,  and  it  says 
much  for  the  author's  skill  that  she  works  it 
out  so  plausibly.  Nap  is  of  course  wholly  an 
invention,  as  was  the  hero  of  "The  Way  of 
an  Eagle."  Perhaps  they  are  exaggerated  in- 
ventions, but  at  least  they  are  unusually 
clever  and  we  shall  watch  with  some  curiosity 
for  the  author's  future  work  and  for  further 
examples  of  her  power  to  imagine  fearsome 
and   terrible   heroes. 

The   Knave  of    Diamonds.      By   Ethel    M.    Dell. 
New   York:   G.  P.   Putnam's  Sons;  $1.35  net. 


European  Cities. 

Dr.  Frederic  C.  Howe  has  done  an  ex- 
traordinarily useful  work  in  making  us  fa- 
miliar with  the  government  of  European 
cities.  That  his  books  should  have  attracted  so 
much  attention  is  evidence  of  a  new  willing- 
ness on  the  part  of  Americans  to  recognize 
that  the  problems  of  city  administration  are 
common  to  civilization  and  that  a  general 
study  of  successes  and  failures  can  hardly 
fail  of  substantial  benefits.  Whether  the 
"hope  of  democracy"  is  to  be  found  in  city 
government,  whether  indeed  there  is  any  hope 
lor  democracy  as  democracy  is  now  shaping 
itself,  is  another  matter,  and  one  that  can 
hardly  be  considered  as  settled.  But  at  least 
the  author  is  entitled  to  a  hearing,  not  only 
because  his  views  are  eminently  temperate, 
but  also  because  his  facts  are  voluminous  and 
authentic. 

It  is  indeed  because  of  its  facts  that  this 
volume  is  to  be  welcomed.  Those  who  want 
to  know  how  European  cities  are  actually 
governed  and  of  the  gradual  processes  by 
which  the  European  city  is  being  welded  into 
a  social  unit  will  find  here  a  careful  and  a 
competent  study  of  conditions  that  is  lacking 
in  no  essential  particular.  Dr.  Howe  has  de 
voted  his  attention  mainly  to  Germany  and  to 
England.  Nearly  everywhere  he  finds  the  city 
under  the  management  of  the  expert,  and  city 
government  regarded  as  a  science  rather  than 
as  plunder.  He  finds  the  gradual  inclusion  in 
city  government  of  the  activities  that  were 
once  left  wholly  to  individual  control,  and  the 
city  assuming  the  guidance  of  all  the  agencies 
that  make  for  public  welfare.  And  he  seems 
to  think  that  the  picture  is  a  good  one. 

Perhaps  it  is — for  Europe.  That  it  could 
be  imitated  in  America  is  not  so  evident.  Dr. 
Howe  says  frankly  that  the  age  of  the  Euro- 
pean city  has  developed  a  community  spirit 
which  never  allows  the  interests  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  dominate  those  of  the  public.  The 
European  citizen  thinks  collectively,  and  not 
individually.  The  American  citizen  thinks  in- 
dividually, and  not  collectively.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  civic  age.  He  might  say  also,  and  with 
equal  truth,  that  the  European  citizen  is  satu- 
rated with  a  long  heredity  of  the  habit  of 
obedience  and  with  unquestioning  deference 
to  authority.  In  short  the  individual  equation 
is  a  more  important  factor  than  the  govern- 
mental systems  that  spring  from  it.  But  that 
there  should  be  such  a  comparison  of  notes 
between  America  and  Europe  is  sensible  and 
well-timed,  and  Dr.  Howe  has  done  it  in  this 
and  in  his  preceding  volumes,  not  only  from 
a  broad  and  statesmanlike  view,  but  with  an 
altention  to  principles  and  to  essentials  that  is 
wholly  admirable. 

European  Cities  at  Work.  By  Frederic  C. 
Howe,  Ph.  D.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner'b 
Sons;    $1.75    net. 

The  Rocky  Mountains. 
It  is  evident  that  a  deserved  popularity  has 
attended  Mr.  Clifton  Johnson's  "Highways 
and  Byways  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,"  first 
published  in  the  American  Highways  and  By- 
ways series  and  now  making  its  appearance  in 
a  second  edition,  Mr.  Johnson's  method  is 
simple  and  effective.  Instead  of  "spreading 
himself"  in  fine  writing  he  prefers  to  find 
some  representative  inhabitant  whose  story 
is  worth  telling  and  who  is  willing  to  tell  it. 
Iu  this  way  we  have  a  series  of  points  of  view 
that  give  a  far  better  idea  of  the  country  and 
its  history  than  could  be  conveyed  by  the  fu- 
gitive impressions  of  the  traveler.  Thus  we 
have  the  story  of  a  Nebraska  farmer,  other 
stories  from  residents  of  "historic  Kansas" 
and  of  Oklahoma.  Some  typical  Mormons  are 
given  the  hospitality  of  Mr.  Johnson's  pages, 


and  in  this  way  we  are  led  through  the  vast 
territories  under  the  shadow  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  The  book  well  deserves  the  popu- 
larity that  has  evidently  rewarded  it.  Noth- 
ing could  be  better  devised  for  its  purpose. 

Highways  and  Byways  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. By  Clifton  Johnson.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan   Company;   $1.50   net. 


Wild  Justice. 
Frances  Clare  tells  a  story  of  English  life 
that  is  not  without  a  certain  power,  but  that 
yet  fails  to  capture  our  warm  sympathy  for 
any  of  its  characters.  It  is  a  story  of  mis- 
mating  and  of  the  common  enough  effort  of 
the  man  to  remedy  his  initial  mistake  by 
making  another  one  and  by  ignoring  his  mari- 
tal obligations  in.  the  pursuit  of  another 
woman.  Anthony  Bellairs,  for  no  particular 
reason  except  the  reason  appreciated  only  by 
men,  has  married  a  rather  useless  woman  who 
has  compelled  him  to  give  up  his  political  ca- 
reer in  order  that  he  may  supply  her  with 
the  money  that  she  demands.  When  Anthony 
meets  Paula,  who  was  his  boyhood  comrade, 
he  realizes  that  he  should  have  married  her, 
and  so  he  proposes  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot 
by  the  abandonment  of  his  wife  and  by  a 
new  and  unconventional  alliance.  The  idea 
is  as  old  as  human  nature,  and  it  is  worked 
out  here  rather  slenderly  through  some  three 
hundred  pages  of  print.  The  author  has  con- 
siderable imagination,  but  somehow  she  fails 
to  make  us  love,  or  even  very  much  admire, 
her  characters. 

Wild  Justice.      By   Frances  Clare.     New   York: 
Duffield    &   Co.;    $1.25    net. 


Letters  of  Richard  Wagner. 
We  have  lately  heard  a  great  deal  of  the 
personal  life  of  Richard  Wagner,  and  it  may 
be  that  future  generations  will  wonder  why 
we  heard  quite  so  much.  And  now  comes  a 
volume  of  letters  addressed  to  Emil  Heckel, 
Joseph  Hoffmann,  Karl  Brandt,  Friedrich 
Feustel,  and  Burgomaster  Muncher  and  cover- 
ing that  long  period  of  intense  stress  while 
the  Bayreuth  Festival  was  slowly  taking  form. 
Many  artists  have  sighed  for  the  fairy  prince 
who  would  take  from  their  shoulders  the  load 
of  financial  cares.  Few  have  found  him  as 
did  Wagner  in  the  person  of  the  King  of  Ba- 
varia. But  even  such  substantial  aid  as  this 
did  not  provide  a  quite  clear  course  for  the 
composer,  as  is  made  evident  by  these  letters. 
Wagner  secured  his  stage,  his  invisible  or- 
chestra, and  his  competent  musicians,  but  his 
own  temperament  raised  for  him  an  abiding 
host  of  difficulties.  Not  content  with  as- 
suming the  general  directorship  of  his  enter- 
prise, he  fretted  himself  with  small  details 
that  might  well  have  been  left  to  subordinates. 
He  irritated  his  performers  by  undue  and 
caustic  criticism.  On  one  occasion  he  storms 
at  a  singer,  "Those  are  swimming  exercises, 
not  human  gestures."  At  another  time  he 
shouts,  "Any  one  who  is  unnatural  I  consider 
as  my  enemy."  But  his  assistants  were  cer- 
tainly as  enthusiastic  as  he  was  himself.  One 
of  them  says  that  he  was  "our  adviser  and 
teacher,"  as  well  as  musical  director  and  stage 
manager,  and  he  must  have  had  something 
magnetic  about  him  to  command  such  service. 
The  appetite  of  the  Wagner  devotee  for  per- 
sonalia of  the  master  is  probably  insatiable, 
but  even  those  who  are  not  devotees  will  find 
much  of  interest  in  this  correspondence, 
which  must  take  an  important  place  in  the 
history  of  music. 

The  Bayreuth  Letters  of  Richard  Wagner. 
Translated  and  edited  by  Caroline  V.  Kerr.  Bos- 
ton:  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.;   $2.50  net. 


Roger  of  Sicily. 
This  volume  by  Edmund  Curtis,  M.  A., 
which  appears  in  the  Heroes  of  the  Nations 
series,  is  a  useful  reminder  of  how  little  we 
know  of  some  of  the  world's  greatest  men. 
Roger  of  Sicily  began  for  Italy  the  great  work 
of  unification  completed  by  Garibaldi.  The 
arena  of  Norman  conquest  was  a  line  drawn 
from  the  Tronto  to  Rieti  and  from  that  again 
to  Terracina.  The  whole  of  this  part  of  Italy 
was  formed  by  Roger  into  a  political  entity 
which  lasted  for  eight  hundred  years  and 
was  known  as  "the  kingdom  of  Sicily,"  or  the 
"Regno,"  and  the  story  of  this  great  feat  of 
arms  and  statecraft  is  equal  to  anything  of 
its  kind  in  history.  Roger  was  crowned  at 
Palermo  in  1130.  For  fourteen  years  he 
struggled  desperately  to  maintain  his  position, 
relying,  says  the  author,  more  upon  his  intel- 
lect than  his  sword,  and  yet  revenging  himself 
upon  his  enemies  with  a  cruelty  far  beyond 
the  practices  of  his  age.  The  author  is  to  be 
congratulated  not  only  upon  a  successful  piece 
of  historical  research  but  also  upon  a  narra- 
tive style  that  for  lucidity-  and  comprehen- 
siveness leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  The 
illustrations  are  numerous  and  good. 

Roger  of  Sicily,  and  the  Normans  in  Lower 
Italy.  By  Edmund  Curtis,  M.  A.  New  York: 
G.   P.   Putnam's  Sons;   $1.50  net. 


Minimum  Wage  and  Syndicalism. 
Mr.  James  Boyle,  formerly  private  secre- 
tary of  Governor  McKinley,  has  prepared  this 
little  volume  of  facts,  definitions,  and  opin- 
ions, which,  mainly  because  it  is  non-conten- 
tious, is  an  addition  of  marked  value  to  the 
economic  literature  of  the  day.  Mr.  Boyle 
devotes  the  first  half  of  his  book  to  the  mini- 
mum wage  and  the  second  to  syndicalism.    He 


tells  us  of  actual  conditions  in  New  Zealand, 
Australia,  England,  and  in  Massachusetts, 
covering  the  ground  concisely  but  sufficiently 
and  removing  some  misconceptions  that  have 
already  obtained  far  too  much  currency.  For 
example,  he  tells  us  that  the  whole  system  of 
the  minimum  wage  and  compulsory  arbitration 
in  New  Zealand  has  recently  been  in  danger 
and  that  there  was  a  likelihood  of  "the  en- 
tire complicated  fabric  tumbling  down  and 
being  thrown  on  the  scrap  heap  of  discarded 
legislative  lumber." 

The  Minimum  Wage  und  Syndicalism.  By 
James  Boyle.  Cincinnati:  Stewart  &  Kidd  Com- 
pany;  $1    net. 

The  Social  Center. 
This  volume  appears  in  the  National  Mu- 
nicipal League  series  and  is  under  the  editor- 
ship of  Mr.  Edward  J.  Ward,  who  elaborates 
a  scheme  by  which  the  school  house  would 
become  the  civic  centre  of  the  district.  It 
would  be  used  not  only  as  a  polling  place,  but 
as  a  sort  of  political  forum,  a  rallying  spot  for 
men  and  ideas.  The  school  house  could  be 
used  also  as  an  employment  bureau,  as  a  pub- 
lic health  office,  as  an  art  gallery,  and  for 
purposes  associated  with  music,  festivals,  and 
recreations.  The  idea  is  an  interesting  one 
and  one  that  seems  already  to  have  been  fol- 
lowed with  some  success.  Mr.  Ward's  advo- 
cacy has  certainly  the  merit  of  enthusiasm 
and  of  very  evident  and  elaborate  study. 

The  Social  Center.  By  Edward  J.  Ward. 
New  York:   D.  Appleton  &  Co.;    $1.50  net. 


Briefer  Reviews. 

The  boy  scout  movement  has  already  been 
productive  of  many  good  stories,  but  there  is 
none  better  than  "A  Scout  of  Today,"  by 
Isabel  Hornibrook  ( Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany;  $1  net).  The  hoy's  book  that  is  de- 
voted to  the  mere  incident  of  adventure  has 
no  real  value,  but  Miss  Hornibrook  writes  in 
such  a  way  as  to  persuade  her  readers  to 
admire  manliness  and  magnanimity. 

Among  thoroughly  wholesome  books  for 
boys  a  high  place  must  be  assigned  to  "The 
Mystery  of  the  Grey  Oak  Inn,"  by  Louise 
Godfrey  Irwin  (Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.;  $1.25 
net).  It  is  a  story  of  the  adventures  which 
befell  a  New  England  boy  and  his  chum  dur- 
ing a  summer  in  Vermont,  and  it  is  among 
the  comparatively  few  boys'  books  that  are 
written  up  to,  instead  of  down  to,  their  au- 
dience. 

Among  the  unending  stream  of  frontier 
stories,  many  of  them  apocryphal,  is  "Crooked 
Trails  and  Straight,"  by  William  MacLeod 
Raine  (G.  W.  Dillingham  Company ;  $1.25 
net).  It  is  a  yarn  of  the  Arizona  frontier 
and  of  the  enmity  between  the  cattlemen  and 
the  sheepherders,  and  it  is  written  with 
moderation  and  a  commendable  attention  to 
historical  fact.  Those  who  know  Mr.  Raine's 
many  previous  stories  will  need  no  advice  to 
read  his  latest. 

Professor  C.  Alphonso  Smith  talks  pleas- 
antly and  understanding^'  about  books  in  his 
"What  Can  Literature  Do  for  Me?"  (Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.;  $1  net).  Literature,  we  are 
told,  gives  us  an  outlet,  preserves  the  vision 
of  the  ideal,  gives  us  a  better  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  restores  to  us  the  past,  shows 
us  the  glory  of  the  commonplace,  and  gives  us 
the  mastery  of  our  own  language.  That  it 
does  indeed  do  all  these  things  the  author 
makes  clear  enough. 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  have  published  "The 
Auction  Bridge  Book,"  by  Captain  H.  S. 
Browning,  otherwise  known  as  "Slanibo"  of 
the  Westminster  Gazette.  Captain  Brown- 
ing describes  his  book  as  "a  complete  treatise, 
with  the  rules  of  the  game,  and  a  chapter  on 
the  new  scoring."  The  book  appears  to  be 
all  this,  and  moreover  it  is  written  in  an  in- 
sinuating style  calculated  to  make  bridge 
players  of  those  who  have  so  far  withstood 
temptation.     The  price  is  $1  net. 

Most  wholesome-minded  boys  would  like  to 
make  a  model  aeroplane,  not  a  mere  toy,  but 
an  actual  miniature  machine,  perfect  in  all 
its  parts.  In  "The  Second  Boys'  Book  of 
Model  Aeroplanes"  Mr.  Francis  A.  Collins 
tells  exactly  how  this  is-  done.  His  explana- 
tions are  so  clear  that  any  clever  boy  me- 
chanic can  follow  them,  while  as  an  addi- 
tional aid  there  are  about  ninety  illustrations 
and  diagrams  of  working  parts.  The  book  is 
published  by  the  Century  Company.  Price, 
$1.20  net. 

Since  Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett  and  others  have 
made  it  fashionable  to  believe  in  fairies  there 
should  be  a  welcome  for  "The  Leprechaun," 
by  James  T.  Gallagher  (Sherman,  French  & 
Co.;  $1  net).  Dr.  Gallagher's  verse  is  dis- 
tinctively Irish,  and  there  can  be  no  higher 
praise  than  this.  He  tells  us  a  direct  narra- 
tive of  the  Connemara  Highlands,  and  it  is 
not  only  saturated  with  the  romance  of  the 
Irish  fairyland,  but  it  is  also  a  dignified  and 
musical  poem,  rich  in  imagery  and  of  a  high 
technical  quality. 

"Summer  in  a  Bog,"  by  Katharine  Dooris 
Sharp  (Stewart  &  Kidd  Company;  $1.25  net), 
is  a  book  ostensibly  on  nature  study  and 
botany,  and  it  does  indeed  contain  much  along 
these  lines.  But  why  does  the  author  insert 
a  tirade  against  tobacco  in  the  middle  of  her 
work,  together  with  a  few  laudatory  remarks 
on   the   suffragette    and   eugenic   movements? 


Wallace  Memorial  Edition 

Ben  Hur 

75  cents 

Never  before  sold  at  popular 
price.  Well  bound  in  cloth, 
good  paper,  clear  print. 
Frontispiece  of  the  author. 
Decorative  end  pieces.  Wor- 
thy of  a  place  in  any  library. 


They  seem  irrelevant.  The  value  of  her  judg- 
ment may  be  estimated  from  her  assertion 
that  she  knows  "nothing  more  revolting  in 
civilized  public  life"  than  the  sight  of  a 
smoker.  Her  knowledge  of  public  life  must 
indeed  be  limited  if  this  is  the  most  revolting 
thing  she  ever  saw.  In  strict  confidence  we 
could  tell  her  of  many  worse  sights  than  this. 
We  have  seen  them  ourselves.  But  it  is  a 
pity  that  a  good  book  should  be  marred  by 
this  taint  of  silliness. 

John  W.  de  Kay,  author  of  "The  People's 
Money"  (London :  Effingham  Wilson),  has 
written  a  protest  against  the  money  power 
and  some  suggestions  for  a  remedy.  Among 
these  latter  is  a  world  organization  of  labor 
to  the  end  that  militarism  may  be  destroyed. 
It  would  be  a  fine  thing  to  destroy  militarism, 
but  seeing  that  the  people  already  have  the 
power  to  do  this,  but  without  the  faintest  in- 
clination to  do  it,  we  may  doubt  if  Mr.  de 
Kay  helps  us  much.  He  makes  the  common 
mistake  of  supposing  that  the  people  need 
only  to  be  "shown."  But  the  people,  like 
Ephraim,  are  wedded  to  their  idols.  They 
have  neither  the  wit  to  think  nor  the  courage 
to  act. 


Sardou  and  the 
Sardou  Plays 


BY 

JEROME  A.  HART 

WHAT  THE  REVIEWERS  SAY 
The  Outlook;  This  is  the  most  exhaustive 
study  of  the  life  and  works  of  Sardou  that 
has  yet  been  made.  It  contains  adequate 
biographical  material  and  excellent  narrative 
analyses  of  some  forty  plays.  Readers  who 
may  expect  to  find  these  summaries  devoid 
of  all  wit,  color,  and  vivacity  so  charac- 
teristic of  Sardou  at  his  best  will  be  hap- 
pily disappointed.  Mr.  Hart  has  carried  out 
a  difficult  task  with  sympathy  and  skill. 

Philadelphia  Press:  According  to  Mr.  Hart's 
new  life  of  Sardou,  in  54  years  he  produced 
78  plays,  of  which  only  about  6  could  be 
called  absolute  failures.  Yet  in  New  York 
this  season  out  of  120  new  productions  only 
1 2  were  money-makers.  These  figures  do 
not  corroborate  those  contemporary  the- 
atrical critics  who  rate  the  dramatists  of  to- 
day above  Sardou. 

Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  Journal:  This  is  au  un- 
usually interesting  biography,  being  the  first 
adequate  life  of  the  great  French  playwright. 


Illustrated.     403  pages.     $2.jo  net.     Post- 
paid $2. 63.       May   be  ordered 
through  your  Bookseller 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


English  Lyrical  Poetry. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  his  substantial  his- 
tory of  English  lyrical  poetry  Dr.  Edward 
Bliss  Reed  of  Yale  College  is  at  some  pains 
to  find  a  suitable  definition  of  the  lyric,  a  task 
by  no  means  easy,  and  perhaps  even  impos- 
sible, of  successful  performance.  Lyrics,  we 
are  told,  are  "all  songs  ;  all  poems  following 
classic  lyric  forms ;  and  all  short  poems  ex- 
pressing the  writer's  moods  and  feelings  in  a 
rhythm  th'it  suggests  music."  Doubtless  this 
definition  of  the  indefinable  is  as  good  as  can 
be  found. 

Dr.  Reed  has  found  his  volume  of  six  hun- 
dred pages  inadequate  to  his  task,  but  he 
need  not  apologize  for  the  omission  of  bio- 
graphical details.  Upon  this  he  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated. But  we  can  sympathize  with  his 
regret  for  a  necessary  neglect  of  all  Irish 
and  Scottish  writers  with  the  chief  excep- 
tions of  Burns,  Moore,  Blunt,  Stevenson,  and 
Davidson.  And  yet  the  work  could  not  ad- 
vantageously be  longer  than  it  is,  nor  better 
condensed.  Beginning  with  the  Middle  Eng- 
lish lyric,  we  have  chapters  on  the  Tudor 
and  Elizabethan  periods,  Jacobean  and  Caro- 
line lyrics,  the  lyric  from  the  restoration  to 
the  death  of  Pope,  the  lyric  of  the  transition, 
the  lyric  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the 
lyric  of  today.  The  great  spiritual  gift  of  the 
English  race,  says  the  author,  is  its  poetry. 
Other  nations  have  produced  finer  pictures, 
finer  music,  and  finer  statues,  but  no  people 
has  produced  such  a  band  of  inspired  singers. 
If  there  is.  now  no  great  English  poet  upon 
the  stage  we  need  have  no  fear  that  the 
poetic   race  is   extinct. 

A  highly  satisfactory  work  is  completed  by 
a   bibliography  and  an  index. 

English  Lyrical  Poetry:  From  Its  Origins 
to  the  Present  Time.  By  Edward  diss  Reed, 
Ph.  D.  New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press;  $2.25 
net. 


Mrs.  Augusta  E.  Stetson. 

Evidently  Mrs.  Stetson  takes  herself  with 
an  extraordinary  seriousness.  We  were  all 
aware  of  a  certain  schism  in  the  Christian 
Science  community  upon  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Eddy  and  the  challenge  of  Mrs.  Stetson's  or- 
thodoxy which  was  then  so  freely  discussed. 
Apparently  Mrs.  Stetson  still  lies  under  the 
shadow  of  that  challenge,  since  she  now  gives 
us  a  volume  of  twelve  hundred  pages  of  remi- 
niscences, sermons,  and  correspondence  tend- 
ing to  prove  her  "adherence  to  the  principle 
of  Christian  Science  as  taught  by  Mary  Baker 
Eddy."  Whether  this  surprising  volume 
does  actually  fulfill  its  mission  is  not  for  the 
determination  of  a  reviewer  lamentably  un- 
skilled in  the  finer  doctrinal  points  of  Chris- 
tian Science.  It  must  be  left  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  expert  with  the  necessary  en- 
thusiasm and  the  requisite  $5,  but  it  may  per- 
haps be  suggested  with  propriety  that  twelve 
hundred  pages  is  full  measure  even  for  a 
topic  of  such  transcendent  importance  as  Mrs. 
Stetson's  orthodoxy.  It  may  be  said  further 
that  as  the  volume  is  printed  upon  Bible  paper 
with  a  certain  inconvenient  adhesiveness  the 
reader  should  exercise  some  care  not  to  turn 
over  two  pages  together,  a  fact  that  might 
easily  escape   his  attention. 

Reminiscences,  Sermons,  and  Correspondence, 
1884-1913.  By  Augusta  E.  Stetson,  C.  S.  D. 
New  York:   G.   P.  Putnam's   Sons;    $5    net. 

Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
The  San  Francisco  publishing  department 
of  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.  has  moved  from  746 
Pacific  Building  to  503  Heyman-Weil  Build- 
ing, 718  Mission  Street,  adjoining  the  whole- 
sale department,  where  it  will  "have  more  ad- 
vantageous quarters.  It  will,  as  heretofore, 
carry  a  full  stock  of  the  publications  of  the 
firm,  including  the  new  issues  as  ready  at  the 
Chicago  house.  McClurg's  new  fall  list  is  in 
the  press,  and  will  be  ready  for  distribution 
shortly.  It  includes  thirty-four  new  titles, 
several  of  which  relate  to  the  West,  two  or 
three   to   California. 

A  biography  of  Dr.  Henry  Fabre,  the  noted 
author  and  entomologist,  written  by  Dr.  C.  V. 
Legros,  will  be  published  this  fall  by  the  Cen- 
tury Company.  Dr.  Legros  has  chosen  for 
the  title  of  his  work,  "Fabre,  Poet  of 
Science,"   which   is   a  happy  thought. 

'  Miss  Marjorie  Patterson,  whose  "Dust  of 
the  Road,"  a  novel  of  English  theatrical  life 
with  an  American  heroine,  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
will  issue  early  in  the  fall,  is  a  great-niece 
of  Betsy  Patterson,  who  married  Jerome 
Bonaparte,  and  daughter  of  the  late  William 
Patterson  of  Baltimore.  Though  an  Ameri- 
can and  in  her  early  twenties,  she  has  al- 
i  cady  won  a  place  on  the  English  stage. 

At  last  there  is  to  be  a  collected  edition  of 
the  works  of  Francis  Thompson.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons  arc  about  to  publish  it  in 
this  country.  There  are  three  volumes,  each 
with  a  photogravure  portrait.  Volume  one 
and  Uo  comprise  the  poems,  including  "The 
Hound  of  Heaven,"  "Sister  Songs,"  "New 
Poetns,"  and  a  large  number  of  poems  of  the 
firs'  importance  never  before  published. 
Vol  Mine  three  consists  of  the  famous  essay, 
"She' ley,"  and  "Health  and  Holiness" ;  a 
umber  of  new  creative  papers;  a  selection 
in    Francis   Thompson's    literary   and    crit- 


ical articles,  supplemented  with  notes,  and 
facsimiles  of  interesting  pages  of  his  manu- 
scripts. 

The  Czar  has  approved  of  the  decision  of 
the  Holy  Synod  to  destroy  the  three  pos- 
thumous works  of  Count  Leo  Tolstoy,  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  unorthodox  comments 
on  the  Old  Testament.  The  protest  of  Count 
Tolstoy's  relatives  against  such  action  has 
proved   unavailing. 

"One  reason  why  a  play  is  easier  to  write 
than  a  novel  is  that  a  play  is  shorter  than 
a  novel,"  says  Arnold  Bennett,  who  ought  to 
know,  as  he  has  been  successful  in  both  lines 
of  effort.  He  goes  on  to  say ;  "On  the  aver- 
age one  may  say  that  it  takes  six  plays  to 
make  the  matter  of  a  novel.  Other  things 
being  equal,  a  short  work  of  art  presents 
fewer  difficulties  than  a  longer  one.  The  con- 
trary is  held  true  by  the  majority,  but  then 
the  majority,  having  never  attempted  to  pro- 
duce a  long  work  of  art,  are  unqualified  to 
offer  an  opinion." 

The  latest  American  novelist  to  become 
famous — W.  B.  Trites — published  his  first 
book  in  England. 

CURRENT  VERSE. 


Sea  Longing. 

A  thousand  miles  beyond  this  sun-steeped  wall 
Somewhere  the  waves  creep  cool  along  the  sand, 
The    ebbing   tide    forsakes    the    listless    land 

With  the  old  murmur,   long  and  musical; 

The  windy   waves   mount   up    and    curve    and    fall, 
And    round    the    rocks    the    foam    blows    up    like 

snow — 
Though   I   am   inland   far,    I   hear  and  know, 

For   I   was   born  the  sea's  eternal   thrall. 

I  would  that  I  were  there,  and  over  me 
The  cold   insistence  of  the  tide  would   roll, 
Quenching  this  burning  thing  men  call  the  soul; 

Then  with  the  ebbing  I  should  drift  and.  be 

Less  than  the  smallest  shell  that  stars  the  shoal, 

Less  than  the  seagulls  calling  to. the  sea. 

— Sara   Teasdale,   in   Smart   Set. 


The  Birds  and  the  Lighthouse. 
Confused,    dismayed,   they   flutter  in  the  gale, 

Those  little  pinions  that  have  lost  their  track; 
The    gallant    hearts   that    sped    them    reel    and    fail 
Like  ships  aback. 

Sucked  in  a  magic  current,  like  a  leaf 

Torn  from  autumnal  tree,  they  drift  abroad, 
But  ever  nearer  to  the  siren   reef, 
The    ruthless    sword. 

On,  on,  transfixt  and  swooning,  without  check, 

To  the  lee  shore  of  that  bedazzling  wall, 
Until  they  strike,   and  break  in  utter  wreck, 

And    founder   all. 

Brave   little  wings,   that  sailed  the   storm  so   well, 

Trimmed  to  the  set  of  every  wayward  blast! 
Brave   little   hearts,   that   never  storm   could   quell, 
Beaten  at  last! 

The  great  sea  swallows  them,   and  they   are  gone, 

For  ever  gone,  like  bubbles  of  the  foam; 
And  the  bright  star  that  lured  them,  shining  on, 

Still  points  to  home. 
—From   "The   Hand   in   the   Dark,"   by   Ada   Cam- 
bridge. 

The  Pines. 
Oh,   shall  I  never,    never  be  home  again! 
Meadows  of  England  shining  in  the  rain, 
Spread    wide    your    daisied    lawns,    your    ramparts 

green 
With   brier   fortify,    with    blossoms  screen 
Till  my  far  morning — and,  O  streams  that  slow, 
And   pure   and   deep   through  plains   and  playlands 

go, 
For  me  your  love  and  all  your  kingcups  store, 
And — dark  militia  of  the  southern  shore, 
Old    fragrant    friends — preserve    me   the   last   lines 
Ot  that  long  saga  which  you  sung  me,  pines, 
When,  lonely  boy,  beneath  the  chosen  tree 
I  listened,  with  my  eyes  upon  the  sea. 

O  traitor  pines!  you  sang  what  life  has  found 
The    falsest   of   fair   tales. 
Earth  blew  ?.  far-borne  prelude  all  around, 
That  native  music  of  her   forest  home, 
While  from  the  sea's  blue  fields  and  siren  dales, 
Shadows  and  light-noon  spectres  of  the  foam, 
Riding  the  summer  gales 
On  aery  viols  plucked  an  idle  sound, 
Hearing    you    sing,    O    trees' 
Hearing  you  murmur,  There  are  older  seas 
That   beat   on    vaster    sands 

Where  the  wise  snailfish  move  their  pearly  towers 
To    carven    rocks    and    sculptured    promont'ries, 
Hearing  you   whisper,    Lands 
Where  blaze  the   unimaginable  flowers. 

Beneath  me  in  the  valley  waves  the  palm, 
Beneath,   beyond  the  valley,  breaks  the  sea, 
Beneath  me  sleep  in  mist,  and  light,  and  calm, 
Cities    of    Lebanon,    dream-shadow    dim, 
Where  Kings  of  Tyre  and  Kings  of  Tyre  did  rule 
In  ancient  days   in  endless  dynasty. 
And  all  around   the  snowy  mountains  swim 
Like  mighty  swans  afloat  in  heaven's  pool. 

But    1   will   walk  upon   the  wooded   hill 
Where  stands  a  grove,  O  pines;  of  sister  pines, 
And  when  the  downy  twilight  droops  her   wing, 
And  no  sea  glimmers  and  no  mountain  shines, 
My  heart  shall   listen  still. 

For  pines  are  gossip  pines  the  wide  world  through. 
And   full  of  runic  talcs  to  sigh  and  sing; 
'Tis  ever  sweet  through  pines  to  see  the  sky 
Blushing  a  deeper  gold  or  darker  blue; 
'Tis   ever   sweet  to    lie 

On  the  dry  carpet  of  the  needles  brown; 
And    while  the   fanciful   green   lizards   stir, 
And   windy  odors,   light  as  thistledown, 
Breathe   from  the   laudanum   and   lavender, 
Half  to    forget  the   wandering  and   pain, 
Half  to  remember  days  that  have  gone  by, 
And  dream  and  dream  that  I  am  home  again. 

— James  EIroy  Flecker,  in  London  Nation. 


New  Books  Received. 

The  Auction  Bridge  Book.  By  Captain  H.  S. 
Browning.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1 
net. 

A  complete  treatise  with  the  rules  of  the  game. 

Voices  of  Tomorrow.  By  Edwin  Bjorkman. 
New  York:    Mitchell  Kennerley;  $1.50  net. 

Comments  on  Strindberg,  Bjornson,  Lagerlof, 
Grierson,  Edith  Wharton,  Maeterlinck,  Bergson, 
Gissing,  Conrad,  and  Herrick. 

O   Pioneers.     By  Willa  Sibert  Cather.     Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company;   $1.25  net. 
A  novel. 

Nutrition  and  Diet.      By  Emma  Conley.     New 
York:  American  Book  Company;  60  cents. 
A  text-book  for  secondary  schools. 

The  Second  Part  of  Henry  the  Sixth. 
Edited  by  Charles  H.  Barnwell,  Ph.  D.  New 
York:    The    Macmillan    Company;    35    cents   net. 

Issued  in  the  Tudor   Shakespeare. 

Free    Trade    vs.     Protection.       By    Amasa    M. 
Eaton.     Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.;  $1  net. 
An  argument  for  free  trade. 

The  Heart  and  Blood-Vessels.  By  I.  H. 
Tiirschfeld,  M.  D.'  New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company;    $1.25    net.    ' 

Their  care  and  cure,  and  the  general  manage- 
ment of  the  body. 

Rival  French  Courts.  By  S.  H.  Lombardim. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $2.50  net. 

The  experiences  of  a  lady  in  waiting  at  Sceaux, 
at   Versailles,    and    in  the   Bastille. 

Oliver  Hazard  Perry  and  the  Battle  of  Lake 
Erie.  By  James  Cooke  Mills.  Detroit:  Tohn 
Phelps. 

Issued  in  view  of  the  Perry  Centennial. 

The   Open    Window.      By   E.    Temple  Thurston. 
New  York:   D.  Appleton  &  Co.;   $1.35  net. 
A   novel. 

Calm  Yourself.  By  Dr.  G.  L.  Walton.  Bos- 
ton:  Houghton  Mifflin   Company;    50  cents  net. 

A  set  of  rules  for  the  cultivation  of  emotional 
poise  in  a  strenuous   age. 

Lessons  in  English  for  Foreign  Women.  By 
Ruth  Austin.  New  York:  American  Book  Com- 
pany; 35  cents. 

For  use  in  settlements  and  evening  schools. 

The  Primitive  Family  as  an  Educational 
Agency.  By  Arthur  James  Todd,  Ph.  D.  New 
York:   G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;   $1.75  net. 

A  study  of  the  influence  of  the  family  upon 
social  evolution. 

The  Friendly  Enemy.     By  T.  P.  Cameron  Wil- 
son.    New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1.25  net. 
A  story  of  slum  life. 

The    Wisdom    of    Bernard    Shaw.      New    York: 

Brentano's. 

Being  passages  from  the  works  of  Bernard  Shaw. 
Chosen  by  Charlotte  F.  Shaw. 

W.  E.  Henley.     By  L.  Cope  Cornford.     Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  75  cents. 
Issued    in    Modern    Biographies. 


Strauss's  "Salome"  and  Saint-Saens's  "Sam- 
son and  Delilah"  will  be  sung  in  English  this 
fall  in  New  York. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


BOONE'S 


will  begin  its  thirty-third  school  year  August  1  1 . 
Accredited  to  the  universities.  For  catalogue  ad- 
dress BENJAMIN  WEED,  Principal,  Box  24,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
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St.    Helens    Hall 

Portland,  Oregon 
Resident    and    Day    School    for    Girls 

In  charge  of  Sisters  of  St.John  Baptist  (Episcopal) 
Collegiate,  Academic  and  Elementary  Deportments, 
Music.  Art,  Elocution,  Domestic  Art,  Domestic  Science, 
Gymnasium.        Forcaialog  address— 

THE  SISTER  SUPERIOR,  Office  29 
St.  Helens   Hall 


Electric  Motor  Displaces 
the  Gasoline  Engine 

As  new  uses  are  being  found  for  elec- 
tricity, building  contractors  are  awakening 
to  the  advantages  of  the  electric  motor, 
which  is  taking  the  place  of  the  gasoline 
engine  all  along  the  line  of  constructional 
enterprise.  It  is  no  easy  task  to  convert 
the  contractor  to  the  motor,  after  he  has 
long  been  using  the  gasoline  engine  to 
drive  his  various  machines,  such  as  con- 
crete mixers,  material-hoists,  saws,  crush- 
ers, air  compressors,  and  various  other  ap- 
paratus. The  gasoline  engine,  to  begin 
with,  is  portable  and  very  convenient. 
However,  it  is  liable  to  get  out  of  order 
and  necessitate  the  employment  of  an  en-  ' 
gineer  to  operate  it ;  whereas  the  motor 
requires  no  extra  help  to  operate  and  may 
be  depended  upon  to  run  without  inter- 
ruption, thereby  avoiding  delays  which 
are  expensive  when  a  large  crew  of  men 
is  at  work.  Besides,  the  gasoline  engine 
is  very  noisy  and  dirty,  very  objectionable 
qualities  in  some  localities. 

Recently  a  contractor  who  is  erecting 
the  tallest  concrete  building  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  who  had  installed  a  large  con- 
crete mixer  driven  by  means  of  a  direct- 
connected  gas  engine,  was  asked  to  con- 
sider the  proposed  change  before  the  ma- 
chinery was  installed,  but  as  he  owned 
several  outfits  one  was  set  up  and  the 
erection  of  the  building  started.  Soon 
thereafter  an  energetic  representative  of 
the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 
noted  that  the  gas  engine  was  not  working 
steadily,  and  he  happened  to  drop  in  at  the 
psychological  moment  when  the  men  were 
all  sitting  on  their  wheelbarrows  and  the 
owner  and  engineer  were  trying  to  find 
some  way  to  start  the  engine.  A  proposi- 
tion made  to  install  a  motor  in  place  of 
the  gas  engine  (on  trial)  was  accepted ; 
inside  of  twelve  hours  motor  service  and 
meter  were  in  place,  and  the  machinery 
ran  without  an  interruption  until  the  com- 
pletion of  the  building.  The  displaced  en- 
gine was  forgotten  and  "Pacific  Service" 
was  ready  for  the  next  job. 

A  number  of  large  motors  have  been 
adopted  in  the  construction  of  the  con- 
crete piers  now  being  built  by  the  State 
Harbor  Board,  and  these  operate  all  kinds 
of  machinery,  especially  the  complex  mov- 
z  ble  outfits,  and  furnish  the  only  prac- 
ticable source  of  power,  constituting  in 
themselves  another  triumph  for  "Pacific 
Service." 

Gas,  another  feature  of  "Pacific 
Service,"  is  also  coming  more  largely  into 
use  than  ever  before,  and  some  large  con- 
tracts have  been  closed  locally.  W.  P. 
Fuller  &  Co.,  having  demonstrated  that  gas 
can  be  used  to  better  advantage  in  the 
manufacture  of  varnish  than  by  the  former 
fuel,  coke,  have  closed  with  the  Pacific 
Gas  and  Electric  Company  for  the  supppiy 
of  gas  at  their  South  San  Francisco  works. 
It  is  expected  that  they  will  consume  in 
the  neighborhood  of  one-half  million  cubic 
feet  of  gas   per  month. 

The  West  Coast  Iron  Company,  a 
new  concern  to  establish  itself  in  San 
Francisco  for  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron, 
has  also  decided  to  make  use  of  "Pacific 
Service,"  and  as  a  result  a  large  contract 
has  been  closed  with  the  Pacific  Gas  and 
Electric   Company   for   all   its   power. 


Fast  transcontinental  trains. 
Superior  dining  service. 
Superior  equipment. 

Round  Trip 

New  York  $108.50 
Chicago    -       72.50 

and  many  other  cities  East  and  South 

On    sale    certain    days    in    July,    August, 
September. 

Liberal  return  limit  and  stop-over  privileges. 

Back  East  Excursions 

via  Santa  Fe 

Santa  Fe  City  Offices 

San  Francisco,  673  Market  St. 
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Oakland,  1218  Broadway 
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AMONG  THE  PLAYER  PEOPLE. 

Stage  Director  Temple  has  put  on  "The 
Mikado"  in  admirable  style  this  week  at  the 
Tivoli  Opera  House.  The  setting  of  the  sec- 
ond act  is  particularly  attractive,  if  possible 
even  more  strikingly  appropriate  than  the 
"lolanthe"  scenes.  In  a  single  week  of  re- 
hearsals he  has  brought  a  large  chorus  into 
seemingly  thorough  appreciation  of  the  impor- 
tance of  good  posing  and  ensemble  work,  and 
the  results  are  worthy  of  remark.  Musical 
Director  Linne  has  been  no  less  successful 
with  the  score,  both  on  the  stage  and  in  the 
orchestra  oit.  A  grateful  recognition  of  this 
artistic  skill  and  untiring  effort  would  fill 
every   seat    in    the   Tivoli   nine   times   a   week. 

The  original  Ko-Ko  of  the  London  Savoy 
Company  was  George  Grossmith,  and  when 
he  sang  the  "I've  Got  a  Little  List"  song — 
which,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  only  two 
real  "topical"  songs  in  the  Gilbert-Sullivan 
operas — he  changed  the  verses  from  time  to 
lime,  and  this  with  the  approbation  of  Gil- 
bert, for  without  his  consent  it  could  not 
have  been  done.  Since  his  time  many  other 
light  opera  comedians  have  taken  the  same 
liberty,  and  often  with  good  taste  and  popu- 
lar appreciation.  Teddy  Webb,  who  came  to 
America  from  London  with  the  first  English 
"Mikado"  company,  is  one  of  those  who  know 
all  the  Savoy  traditions  and  respect  [hem,  but 
he  does  not  hesitate  to  interpolate  a  stanza  of 
his  own,  and  with  admirable  judgment.  In 
I  act,  it  is  quite  as  good  as  any  in  the  original, 
and  it  is  endorsed  vociferously,  as  it  should 
be,   when   he  sings  it.     Here  it  is: 

There's    the    man    that    always    comes    in    late    and 
crowds    into    his    seat. 

I've  put  him  on  the  list. 
lie    disturbs    a    row    of    occupants    by    stepping    on 
their  feet. 

He  never  will  be  missed. 
There's   the  man  that   sits  behind    you    and   knows 

all    about   the   play; 
He  tells   what  actor  comes  on   next  and  what   he's 

going   to   say. 
And    the    chap    who    keeps    time    with    his    feet    by 

pounding  on  the  floor. 
And   the  ladies  who  can  never  wait  until   the  play 

is  o'er. 
But    in    putting    on    their    wraps    and    picture    hats 
insist. 

I've  got  'em  on  the  list, 
They  never    will   be   missed. 

Ko-Ko  offers  peculiar  temptations  to  the 
comedian  whose  forte  is  low  comedy,  but  Mr. 
Webb  resists  them  much  more  successfully 
than  most  of  those  who  have  assumed  the 
part.  Even  Richard  Mansfield  introduced 
business  that  was  more  notable  for  broad  ef- 
fects than  for  subtlety.  Mr.  Webb  is  as 
great  a  Ko-Ko  as  he  is  a  Lord  Chancellor  or 
a  Sir  Joseph  Porter.  Best  of  all,  he  sings  his 
music,  almost  invariably,  and  makes  his  en- 
trance solo  and  the  succeeding  song  far  more 
effective  than  is  possible  for  a  comedian  who 
has  no  singing  voice. 

Comic  opera  does  not  offer  a  better  con- 
tralto role  than  that  of  Katisha  in  "The 
Mikado,"  though  it  calls  for  an  extinguish- 
ment of  beauty  from  which  many  singers 
shrink.  Sarah  Edwards  is  not  of  these,  how- 
ever, and  this  week  at  the  Tivoli  she  proves 
her  devotion  to  art  by  obliterating  all  her  per- 
sonal charms  and  presenting  in  their  place  a 
face  and  figure  that  might  well  have  scared 
the  heir  of  a  throne  from  his  heritage.  But 
she  sings  the  music  and  she  acts  the  part  with 
rare   ability    and    discretion. 

With  only  two  days  for  study  and  rehearsal 
Myrtle  Dingwall  assumed  the  role  of  Pitti-Sing 
in  this  week's  revival  of  "The  Mikado"  at 
the  Tivoli,  and  her  success  is  complete  justi- 
fication of  the  choice  made  to  fill  a  vacancy 
caused  by  the  sudden  departure  of  Hon  Ber- 
gere.  Miss  Dingwall  began  her  stage  career 
at  the  Princess  Theatre,  as  the  youngest  mem- 
ber of  the  chorus  in  the  excellent  light  opera 
organization  formed  by  Manager  Campbell, 
now  secretary  and  auditor  of  the  Tivoli  The- 
.atre  Company,  and  in  three  seasons  won  her 
way  to  principal  soprano  roles  with  Ferris 
Hartman's  company.  Her  voice  is  pure  and 
flexible,  with  a  notable  youthful  freshness 
and  charm,  and  it  has  been  well  trained. 
Gifted  with  beauty,  vivacity,  and  dramatic  in- 
tuition, her  continued  advance  is  assured.  As 
Fitti-Sing  she  is  one  of  the  most  attractive 
of  figures,  and  she  sings  and  acts  with  such 
distinction  that  the  audience  is  moved  un- 
varyingly  to   show   its   appreciation. 

Orpheum  audiences  are  getting  some  real 
Broadway  "class"  work  in  Irene  Franklin's 
singing  impersonations.  Miss  Franklin  sings 
even  better  than  she  did  when  she  was  here 
some  years  ago,  though  there  was  then  a  pe- 


culiar quality  in  her  voice  that  made  it 
notable  among  vaudeville  offerings.  Her  im- 
personations— the  janitor  man's  child,  the 
chambermaid,  and  the  waitress — are  convinc- 
ing proofs  of  her  dramatic  gifts,  especially  in 
burlesque.  It  is,  of  course,  a  heresy,  but  it 
must  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  suggestion 
of  Eddie  Foy  in  some  of  Miss  Franklin's 
methods  of  expression  which  cools  an  other- 
wise unprejudiced  Western  enthusiasm,  but 
the  comedienne  overcomes  that  and  wins. 
Her  number  is  the  brightest  one  on  the  pro- 
gramme, and  Burt  Green,  at  the  piano,  adds 
to  its  effect  with  crisp  dexterity  and  becoming 
modesty. 

Miss  Orford  presents  three  trained  ele- 
phants at  the  Orpheum  this  week,  and  the  act 
is  the  biggest  thing,  ever  witnessed  except  in 
a  circus  tent.  After  one  has  seen  these  mon- 
strous animals  dance  and  play  with  every  ap- 
pearance of  full  knowledge  and  actual  enjoy- 
ment, has  been  amazed  by  their  deftness  and 
speed,  and  their  intelligent  response  to  com- 
mand and  suggestion,  he  can  read  the  most  in- 
credible of  Kipling's  jungle  stories  without  a 
tremor  of  disagreement. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 


John  Mason  at  the  Cort  Theatre. 
After  playing  in  New  York  for  over  a 
year  and  a  half  in  his  new  play  by  Augustus 
Thomas,  "As  a  Man  Thinks,"  John  Mason  will 
lilt  a  fortnight's  engagement  at  the  Cort  The- 
atre, beginning  next  Monday  night.  With 
Mr.  Mason  will  come  his  Thirty-Ninth  Street 
Theatre  Players,  seen  with  the  distinguished 
star  during  his  remarkable  metropolitan  sea- 
son, and  the  Messrs.  Shubert  promise  every 
particle  of  the  original  scenic  and  costume  dis- 
play used  in  the  New  York  production. 

Augustus  Thomas  wrote  "As  a  Man 
Thinks"  especially  for  John  Mason,  just  as  he 
wrote  "The  Witching  Hour"  for  him,  and  the 
character  of  the  gentle  old  Dr.  Seelig  in  the 
new  play  is  said  to  fit  the  magnetic  genius 
and  odd  personal  traits  of  the  star  better 
than  any  other  stage  character  type  he  has 
interpreted. 

John  Mason's  visit  is  as  important  the- 
atrically as  the  coming  of  Forbes  Robertson, 
or  any  stage  celebrity  of  the  highest  class, 
for  Mr.  Mason,  though  only  of  middle  age, 
is  among  the  last  of  the  renowned  old-school 
American  players.  He  is  the  best  English 
speaker  on  the  public  platforms  of  the  coun- 
try, and  it  is  educational  as  well  as  enter- 
taining to  hear  him.  Mason  is  young  in 
years,  but  old  in  technic.  For  years  he  toured 
the  country  in  support  of  the  sturdy  actors 
of  the  legitimate,  first  visiting  this  city  in  Ed- 
win Booth's  company;  then  he  starred  in 
"Friend  Fritz,"  and  he  did  particularly  fine 
work  as  leading  male  player  with  Mis.  Fiske 
in  her  production  of  "Leah  Kleschna"  and 
"The   New  York   Idea." 

"As  a  Man  Thinks"  is  in  four  acts,  these 
depicting  scenes  associated  with  New  York's 
smartest  social  set,  but  all  centered  about  the 
love  life  of  two  young  sweethearts,  sweetly 
influenced  by  the  mysterious  sympathetic 
power  of  an  old  family  physician.  Dr.  Seelig 
(Mr.  Mason).  Julie  Heme,  the  daughter  of 
the  famous  actor-author,  James  A.  Heme, 
who  wrote  "Hearts  of  Oak"  and  "Shore 
Acres,"  is  in  Mr.  Mason's  company,  and  the 
cast  includes  John  Flood  and  George  Gaston. 


"Pirates  of  Penzance"  at  the  Tivoli. 

It  is  like  meeting  old  friends  to  drop  into 
the  Tivoli  of  an  evening,  where  Manager 
Leahy's  splendid  company  is  reviving  the  Gil- 
bert and  Sullivan  operas.  This  week  "The 
Mikado"  is  the  delightful  offering;  next  week, 
starting  Monday  evening,  "The  Pirates  of 
Penzance"  will  be  given,  with  the  following 
cast :  Teddy  Webb  will  be  the  Major-Gen- 
eral ;  Charles  Galagher,  the  Pirate  King ; 
Henry  Santry,  Samuel ;  John  R.  Phillips. 
Frederick;  Robert  Pitkin,  Sergeant  of  Po- 
lice ;  Rena  Vivienne,  Mabel ;  and  Sarah  Ed- 
wards,  Ruth. 

"The  Pirates"  is  in  the  happiest  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan  vein.  At  the  opening  of  the 
opera  it  is  disclosed  that  Frederick,  when  a 
boy.  in  pursuance  of  his  father's  orders,  was 
to  have  been  apprenticed  to  a  pilot  until  his 
twenty-first  year,  but  by  mistake  of  his  nurse- 
maid. Ruth,  he  was  bound  out  to  one  of  the 
pirates  of  Penzance,  who  were  celebrated  for 
their  gentleness  and  never  molested  orphans, 
because  they  were  orphans  themselves.  In 
the  first  scene  the  pirates  are  making  merry, 
as  Frederick  has  reached  his  majority  and  is 
about  to  leave  them  and  seek  some  other  oc- 
cupation. Ruth,  a  piratical  maid-of-all-work, 
induces  Frederick  to  promise  to  marry  her, 
but  when  Major-General  Stanley's  daughters 
come  on  the  scene  he  discovers  that  he  has 
been  deceived.  There  are  many  romantic  and 
picturesque  scenes  in  the  opera,  many  brave 
encounters,  policemen  against  the  pirates,  but 
the  end  is  as  happy  as  it  is  surprising.  The 
music  is  not  only  thoroughly  imbued  with  Sul- 
livan's potent  charm,  but  skillfully  arranged 
for  the  display  of  good  voices  in  solos,  duels, 
and  choruses.  It  will  always  maintain  its 
hold  on  popular  taste,  and  this  revival  at 
the  Tivoli  Opera  House  will  surely  rank  with 
the  two  that  have  preceded  it — excellent 
in  every  detail. 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

Gus  Edwards,  who  is  notable  for  the  de- 
velopment of  clever  youngsters,  will  introduce 
next  week  at  the  Orpheum  his  latest  achieve- 
ment, which  he  appropriately  styles  "The  Kid 
Kabaret."  It  is  one  of  the  most  pretentious 
of  vaudeville  offerings  and  contains  a  cast  of 
twenty  juveniles  with  Eddie  Cantor  and 
Georgie  Jessel  at  their  head.  It  is  a  musical 
melange  suggested  by  the  present  cabaret 
craze.  All  the  principals  sing,  dance,  and  im- 
personate cleverly. 

Miss  Jane  Connelly  and  her  company  will 
offer  "A  Strong  Cup  of  Tea,"  a  comedy  of 
modern  life  by  Erwin  Connelly.  It  will  be 
served  in  the  ornamental  garden  attached  to 
the  quaint  little  cottage  where  Betty  makes 
her  home,  and  Miss  Connelly  as  Betty,  Donald 
Fraser  as  Billy,  and  Erwin  Connelly  as  Billy's 
father  will  participate.. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour's  diversion,  consisting 
of  song,  dance,  and  story  will  be  furnished 
by  Fred  Watson  and  Rena  Santos.  Mr.  Wat- 
son and  Miss  Santos  have  been  vaudeville 
associates  for  a  long  time,  and  are  always 
popular. 

Brent  Hayes,  who  is  classed  as  a  banjo 
virtuoso,  will  play  selections  without  any  ac- 
companiment, conveying  to  the  audiences  the 
idea  that  they  are  listening  to  two  or  three 
instruments. 

Next  week  will  be  the  third  and  most  posi- 
tively the  last  of  the  engagement  of  Irene 
Franklin,  the  American  comedienne,  who  is 
creating  such  a  furor.  She  will  sing  entirely 
new  songs. 

With  this  programme  Pat  Rooney  and 
Marion  Bent,  Lamberti,  and  Miss  Orford  and 
her  wonderful  elephants  will  close  their  en- 
gagements.   

Last  Week  of  Kinemacolor  at  the  Columbia. 

The  fourth  and  final  week  of  the  Kinema- 
color moving  picture  season  at  the  Columbia 
Theatre  will  attract  attention,  for  not  only 
has  the  management  in  making  up  its  pro- 
gramme secured  attractive  features  for  those 
who  find  delight  in  the  drama,  in  the  scenic, 
and  in  the  travelogue,  but  they  have  placed  on 
the  bill  one  of  the  most  marvelous  educational 
features  ever  taken  by  the  camera.  This  is 
the  three-reel  subject,  entitled  "Steam,"  and 
those  who  have  given  study  to  the  inventions 
ol  Watt  and  Stephenson  will  find  the  Kinema- 
color presentation  one  of  exceeding  in- 
terest. 

A  very  fine  patriotic  special  in  three  reels, 
"Nathan  Hale,"  is  on  the  programme,  as  is 
also  the  old-time  English  morality  play, 
"Everyman."  "The  Pearls  of  the  Madonna," 
one  of  the  most  striking  stories  ever  pictured 
on  the  screen,  is  also  to  be  offered  during  the 
week  in  conjunction  with  other  numbers, 
which  are  sure  to  help  make  up  a  two-hour 
programme  of  great  interest  and  entertain- 
ment. 

Matinees  are  given  daily  at  2:30.  The 
evening  performances  are  given  at  8:30. 


Vaudeville  at  the  Pantages  Theatre. 

Fred  Ardath  and  his  dainty  maids,  who 
created  on  their  recent  visit  the  biggest 
laughing  success  that  ever  played  the  Pan- 
tages Circuit,  will  head  the  list  of  attractions 
opening  at  the  Pantages  Theatre  on  Sunday 
afternoon.  Ardath  will  be  seen  in  a  new  mu- 
sical comedy  called  "A  Night  Out,"  which 
gives  him  a  splendid  opportunity  for  comedy. 
His  dainty  maids,  numbering  twelve,  with 
Muriel  Arlington  as  the  leader  of  the  chorus 
numbers,  will  offer  a  variety  of  new  novelty 
song   hits. 

The  Olga  Samaroff  Musical  Trio  are  the 
added  attraction  with  the  show.  Miss  Sama- 
roff is  a  young  Russian  girl  who  has  been  a 
genuine  sensation  in  the  Continental  music 
halls.  She  is  a  violinist  with  confidence  and 
virile  execution,  combined  with  a  magnetic 
and  attractive  personality.  With  her  are  two 
other  excellent  musicians,  who  play  the  piano 
and  'cello. 

Roy  La  Pearl,  billed  as  "the  baritone  black- 
smith," is  the  possessor  of  an  unusual  power- 
iul  singing  voice,  which  he  makes  full  use  of 
in  songs  sentimental  and  otherwise.  La  Pearl 
is  known  as  "the  man  who  sings  above  the 
clouds,"  and  during  his  stay  in  this  city  will 
render  selections  from  the  top  of  the  Pan- 
tages Theatre  building. 

Will  H.  Armstrong,  the  principal  comedian 
of  Armstrong's  Musical  Comedy  Company,  is 
back  in  vaudeville  with  a  merry  little  play 
called  "The  New  Expressman."  Armstrong  is 
a  laugh-prcducer,  and  with  his  eccentric 
dancing  satisfies  any  vaudeville  audience. 
Dorothy  Armstrong  and  Ada  Robertson,  two 
pretty  girls,   are  in  support  of  Armstrong. 

Little    Willie    Hamilton,    a    tiny    tyke    from 
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Phone  Sutter  4200 

One  week  only 

Starting  Monday,  .inly  28 

Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  Beautiful  Comic  Opera 

THE  PIRATES    OF  PENZANCE 

The  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  Revivals  at 
the  Tivoli  are  the  Talk  of  the  Town 

Matinees— Saturday  and  Sunday. 

Popular  Prices—  25c,  50c,  75c;  Box  Seats.  SI. 


Los  Angeles,  will  play  a  number  of  classical 
selections  on  the  cornet. 

Howard  and  Dolores,  known  as  the  come- 
dian and  the  ragtime  model,  have  a  catchy 
singing  and  dancing  offering. 

A  white  clown  and  a  dark  one  make  up 
the  Lester  Brothers,  eccentric  and  daring 
acrobats. 


Golden  State 
Champagne 

Wins  Another 

"Grand  Prix"  at  Ghent,  Belgium 

We  are  just   in    receipt 
of    advices    from    Francis 
Hope  of  the  California  De- 
velopmentBoard,  who  is  in 
charge    of    the    California 
State  Exhibit  at  the  Expo- 
sition Universelle  et  Inter- 
nationale   at    Ghent,   Bel- 
gium, that  our  GOLDEN 
STATE,  Extra  Dry  Cham- 
pagne,   was    awarded    the 
"GRAND   PRIX"  by  a 
jury  consisting  of    33   fa- 
mous wine   tasters  (25   of 
whom  were  French). 
It   will   be   remembered  that  in  October, 
1911,    this   exquisite    wine    also    won    the 
"Grand   Prix"   at   the  International  Expo- 
sition, at  Turin,  Italy. 

This  remarkable  recognition  received  in 
Italy  and  Belgium  ought  to  convince 
American  connoisseurs  (and  California 
wine  drinkers  in  particular)  that  GOLDEN 
STATE,  Extra  Dry  Champagne,  which 
is  served  everywhere,  IS  NOT  SUR- 
PASSED BY  ANY  FOREIGN  BRAND 
AND  SHOULD  BE  USED  IN  PREF- 
ERENCE BY  EVERY  LOYAL  CALI- 
FORNIAN. 

Italian-Swiss  Colony 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


ORPHFIJM      O'FARRELL  STREET 
iu  iiLum  fe,^ StocklOB ^  PoweD 

Safest  and  Most  Munificent  Theatre  in  America 
Week  Beginning  this  Sunday  Afternoon 

MATINEE  EVERY  DAY. 
SUPERLATIVE  VAUDEVILLE 

GUS  EDWARDS*  "KID  KABARET"  with  Eddie 
Cantor.  Georgie  Jessel  and  a  Kompany  of  20 
Klever  Kid  Komiks;  JANE  CONNELLY  and  CO. 
offer  "A  Strong  Cup  of  Tea":  FRED  WATSON 
and  RENA  SANTOS.  Vaudeville  Ideas  in  Songs 
and  Dances;  BRENT  HAYES,  an  Artist  oo  the 
Banjo;  Last  week.  MISS  ORFORD  and  her 
WONDERFUL  ELEPHANTS;  FAT  ROONEY and 
MARION  RENT;  LAMBERTI;  ORPHEUM  MO- 
TION PICTURES  Showing  Current  Events.  Last 
Week,  the  American  Comedienne.  MISS  IRENE 
FRANKLIN,  with  Mr.  Bert  Green  at  the  Piano. 
Entirely  New  Songs. 

Evening  prices  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Box  seats  $1. 
Matinee  prices  (except  Sundays  and  Holidays) 
10c.  25c.  50c.    Phone  Douglas  70. 


r 


OLUMBIA  THEATRE  ^•L"di" 


Playhouse 
^^   Geary  and  Mason  Sts.    Phone  Franklin  150 

Beginning  SUNDAY  MATINEE.  July  27 

Fourth  and  Last  Week 

KINEMACOLOR  PICTURES 

ALL  STAR  FEATURE  WEEK 

"Nathan  Hale."  "Steam"  (a  great  Industrial 

Subject).  "Everyman,"  and  other 

Notable  Subjects. 

Matinee  Every  Day  at  2:30.    Every  Night  at  S:80. 

Evenings.  25c.  35c,  50c.     Matinees,  25c. 

Sunday  Matinee,  Aug.  5— Direct  from  the  Astor 

Theatre,  New  York.  George  Kleine's  Eight-Reel 

Production  of  "Quo  Vadis." 


CORT; 


Leading  Theatre 

ELLIS  AND   MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


Last  Time  Sunday  Night— THE  PASSING  SHOW  OF  1912 

Starting  Monday  Night.  July  28 

2  Weeks — Matinees  Wednesday  and  Saturday 

The  Messrs.  Shubert  present 

"America's  Foremost  Actor"— Boston  Globe 

JOHN  MASON 

(By  arrangement  with  Charles  Frohman) 

In  Augustus  Thomas'  Master-Drama 

AS  A  MAN  THINKS 

Nights  and  Sat.  &fat8.,50cto|2.  "Pop"  Wed.  Mats. 


PANTAGES  THEATRE 

*  MARKET  STREET,  oppo«ite  M..on 

Week  beginning  July  27 

ARDATH  and    His  Dainty  Maids,    20  Sinning 
and    Daneing   Comedians,   in   "A    Night    Out"; 

OLGA  samaroff  TRIO,  from  Royal  Conser- 
vatory.  M ow.  Russia:    WILL   ARMSTRONG 

GO  .  ''The  New  Expressman. ":  KuY  LA  PEARL. 
the  Baritone  Blacksmith  :  ID  iWAKD  A  I"  'LORES, 
the  Ragtime  Model  Girl:  LESTER  BROTHERS, 
Clowning  Comlquesi  WILLIE  HAMILTON. 
Wonderful  Hoy  Cornetist. 

Mat.  daily  at  2:30.  Nights  at  7 :15  and  9:  is.  St:n- 
day  and  Holiday  mats,  at  1 :30  and  3 :80. 
continuous  from  6:30.    Prices:  10c. 'J'"' 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


July  26,  1912. 


VANITY  FAIR. 


There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  Puri- 
tanism of  Queen  Mary  is  arousing  real  resent- 
ment throughout  England — that  is  to  say, 
those  who  suffer  from  it  are  resentful,  while 
others  are  merely  amused  or  scornful. 
Things  must  have  come  to  something  like  a 
crisis  when  a  society  leader  ventures  to  say 
openly  that  it  would  be  well  for  Mary  to  re- 
member that  she  is  not  the  Queen  of  England, 
but  only  the  queen-consort,  which  is  quite  a 
different  thing,  and  that  she  is  exceeding  the 
rights  of  her  fortuitous  position.  Some  sort 
of  sumptuary  order  from  the  court  comes  now 
as  regularly  as  the  morning  milk,  and  there 
are  quite  a  number  of  society  women  who  pre- 
fer to  remain  away  from  court  rather  than 
submit  to  be  bullied  on  purely  personal  mat- 
ters that  are  supposed  in  some  peculiar  way 
to  have  a  bearing  upon  purity.  At  a  recent 
reception  in  Buckingham  Palace  there  were 
two  young  girls  whose  dresses  were  certainly 
not  hobbled,  although  there  was  not  quite  so 
much  of  them  as  there  might  be.  The  queen 
looked  at  them  unpleasantly  and  eventually 
frowned  at  them,  so  that  they  left  the  room 
in  tears.  Now  comes  an  order  that  court 
ladies  must  not  ride  astride,  and  this  is  fol- 
lowed by  another  command  as  to  the  wearing 
of  feathers  in  the  hair,  the  intention  being  to 
prevent  a  certain  coquettish  droop  of  which 
the  queen  disapproves.  All  this  sort  of  thing 
is  supposed  to  be  an  attempted  imitation  of 
the  rigors  imposed  by  Queen  Victoria,  but 
actually  it  is  quite  different.  Victoria  was 
severe  upon  anything  that  suggested  an  actual 
impropriety,  but  she  was  not  prudish.  In  the 
lesser  matters  of  court  life  she  was  content 
to  make  her  opinions  known  without  attempt- 
ing to  enforce  them.  Moreover,  much  is  for- 
given to  age.  and  still  more  to  a  genuine  and 
hearty-  kindliness.  Victoria  never  attempted 
to  impose  a  complete  code  of  manners  on  the 
court.  Sometimes  she  would  strike  at  some 
ugly  excrescence,  and  sometimes  she  would  be 
unreasonable,  but  she  was  not  tyrannical  and 
she  always  had  the  saving  grace  of  common 
sense.  And  it  may  be  added  that  she  was  the 
Queen  of  England,  and  not  the  wife  of  the 
King  of  England.     Which  makes  a  difference. 


Why  is  a  man  more  likely  to  give  up  his 
seat  to  a  woman  with  an  escort  than  to  a 
woman  who  is  unaccompanied  ?  Here  in  San 
Francisco  there  is  no  great  enthusiasm  in 
either  case,  but  a  New  York  woman  is  per- 
plexed by  the  greater  deference  shown  to  her 
when  she  has  a  man  with  her  than  when  she 
is  alone. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun  ex- 
plains the  mystery.  In  fact  he  gives  several 
explanations.  First  there  is  the  fact  that  an 
attention  to  an  unaccompanied  woman  is 
likely  to  be  misunderstood.  She  may  even 
be  a  policewoman  with  official  instructions  to 
act  as  a  decoy  and  with  a  natural  feminine 
tendency  toward  perjury.  These  be  perilous 
days  and  the  unprotected  male  can  hardly  be 
too  careful.  Then  again  the  woman's  escort 
will  probably  say  a  word  of  thanks  for  the 
courtesy,  and  women  nowadays  are  so  ex- 
traordinarily rude  that  to  serve  them  is  often 
a  humiliation.  Moreover,  they  are  likely  to 
resent  the  service,  and  they  are  just  as  un- 
couth in  this  respect  as  in  most  others.  There 
is  more  than  one  man  in  San  Francisco  who 
has  been  publicly  snubbed  by  the  woman  to 
whom  he  offered  his  seat,  and  the  lesson  is 
being  learned.  The  writer  of  the  letter  in 
question  says  he  has  made  it  a  rule  never  to 
surrender  his  seat  except  to  an  elderly  man 
or  woman,  a  woman  who  looks  ill,  or  a  woman 
with  a  baby.  And  this  seems  a  fairly  safe 
rule  to  go  by. 


How  strange  it  is  that  women  have  got 
along  for  so  many  years  with  no  pockets  at 
all  and  that  the  first  indulgence  allowed  them 
in  this  respect  by  the  men  dressmakers  is  a 
pistol  pocket.  And  now  there  is  a  chance  for 
some  ingenious  armament-maker  to  devise  a 
pistol  with  a  tiny  mirror  let  into  the  handle 
and  with  a  receptacle  on  the  other  side  for  a 
powder  puff. 

They  have  been  a  little  troubled  lately  about 
'  the  marriage  rate  in  Trieste.  The  young 
,  people  don't  seem  to  get  together  as  they  used 
to  do,  and  it  has  been  observed  in  Trieste 
that  when  the  marriage  rate  drops  the  birth 
rate  is  liable  to  follow  suit.  It  is  by  a  shrewd 
observation  of  facts  like  this  that  the  science 
of  sociology  has  been  built  up.  But  there  are 
courageous  spirits  in  Trieste.  If  people  will 
not  voluntarily  enter  into  a  state  of  bliss  they 
must  be  forced  to  do  so,  and  therefore  the 
syndic  has  proposed  that  all  marriageable 
men  and  women  shall  be  gathered  together  on 
j  particular  dale,  separated  in  accordance  with 
their  suspected  sexes,  their  name  placed  in 
separate  urns,  and  then  drawn  out  in  pairs. 
The  owners  of  the  names  will  then  be  mar- 
ried forthwith  by  the  syndic,  who  believes 
that  such  a  process  as  this  may  have  a  favor- 
able effect  upon  the  birth  rate.  Perhaps  it 
v-  II,  and  on  the  other  hand  perhaps  it  won't. 
*1  nose  who  do  not  wish  to  be  married  in  this 
w^7  may  make  their  own  arrangements  to  the 
end,  but  married  they  must  be. 
The  arrangement  seems  to  be  a  good  one. 
Marriage  is   a   lottery  anyway,   and   to   those 


who  believe  that  such  a  system  might  have 
bad  results  it  may  be  said  that  no  system 
could  be  more  tragical  in  its  results  than  the 
present  one. 

A  report  from  Manchester,  Massachusetts, 
tells  us  that  they  have  had  a  real,  live  eu- 
genic wedding  in  that  progressive  state.  The 
bride  was  Miss  Delia  Farley  Dana,  the  grand- 
daughter of  Longfellow,  and  we  may  amuse 
ourselves  by  wondering  what  Longfellow 
would  have  said  to  that  circus  had  he  been 
present.  She  was  married  03'  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  who  asked  the  young  people — pre- 
sumably under  instructions — "Have  each  of 
you  obtained  the  assurance  of  a  physician  that 
you  are  fitted  for  the  high  calling  of  parent- 
hood?" and  then  they  both  said  that  they  had. 

Now  think  of  that.  And  the  young  woman 
never  blushed  at  all,  at  least  not  noticeably. 
It  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that  our  girls 
were  painfully  embarrassed  even  by  the  most 
remote  suggestion  of  a  connection  between 
matrimony  and  parenthood.  Of  course  they 
knew  better  than  this.  We  know  they  did. 
They  knew  that  we  knew  that  they  did.  It 
was  a  beautiful  illusion,  and  they  were  beau- 
tiful because  of  it,  and  in  the  presence  of 
that  beauty  we  men  became  a  little  better 
than  Satan  would  have  had  us.  It  was  an 
ideal  of  pure  thought,  not  attained,  truly,  but 
yet  dimly  visible.  It  was  a  glimpse  of  that 
"eternal  womanly  that  leads  us  ever  upward 
and  onward."  And  now  here  is  a  hideous 
modernity  that  has  stripped  the  bloom  from 
the  butterfly's  wing.  The  young  woman  was 
"fitted  for  the  high  calling  of  parenthood." 
A  physician  had  said  so.  And  how  did  the 
physician  know  this?  How  did  he  ascertain 
this? — if  decent  imagination  is  capable  of 
bearing  the  picture  that  the  question  involves. 
Note  that  it  was  a  physician.  Perhaps  a 
young  physician.  Perhaps  a  boy  with  the  ink 
wet  upon  his  diploma.  Perhaps  one  of  those 
certificated  monsters  who  under  a  hundred 
disguises  of  viDainy  proclaim  that  their 
services  are  upon  sale  for  crime.  It  was  a 
physician ;  it  might  have  been  any  physician, 
whose  glance  was  an  insult,  whose  touch  a 
contamination.  And  this  is  science,  this  is 
progress,  this  is  reform  !  Should  we  laugh,  or 
should  we  cry.  at  this  apotheosis  of  quackery, 
this  canonization  of  pollution,  this  deification 
of  nastiness  ?  For  the  Gadarene  swine  of 
every  age  there  is,  it  seems,  still  the  steep 
place  that  leads  to  the  sea. 


The  Boston  Globe  remarks  that  "although 
they  had  a  mint  bed  at  the  White  House  dur- 
ing the  Roosevelt  administration,  we  do  not 
remember  that  Henry  Watterson  ever  spent 
the  night  there."  And  to  this  Marse  Henry 
replies  in  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal : 
"Why,  he  dined  there  occasionally  and  never 
heard  of  the  mint  bed.  Perhaps  it  was  be- 
cause he  never  drank  a  mint  julep  in  his  life. 
But  why  mention  it?" 


The  European  maid-servant,  we  are  told,  is 
now  a  devotee  of  the  manicuring  art,  not  for 
her  employer's  hands,  but  for  her  own.  The 
modern  Hebe  considers  herself  as  ill  equipped 
without  the  following  articles:  Liquid  soap, 
cuticle  cream,  cuticle  scissors,  cuticle  trim- 
mers, cuticle  knives,  files,  nail  scissors,  pol- 
ishers, orange  sticks,  emery  boards,  ivory 
trimmers,  pate  rabis,  diamond  nail  polish,  nail 
powder,  ongoline,  lotion  (for  whitening  the 
hands).  It  is  said  that  a  certain  grande  dame 
of  the  old  regime  was  once  reproached  for 
the  dirtiness  of  her  hands.  "You  call  them 
dirty,"  she  said,  "you  should  see  my  feet." 
Perhaps  it  is  fortunate  for  ourselves  that  we 
can  not  always  determine  to  what  extent  the 
hands  and  feet  are  competitors  in  cleanliness. 

The  care  of  the  hands,  except  so  far  as  an 
honest  cleanliness  is  concerned,  is  a  revival 
of  caste.  It  is  intended  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  their  owner  does  no  manual  work. 
For  the  same  reason  the  Chinese  aristocrat 
leaves  one  finger  nail  abnormally  long,  so  long 
as  to  need  a  gold  case  to  save  it  from  frac- 
ture. We  have  not  advanced  very  far  since 
the  day  when  it  was  considered  a  disgrace  to 
work  with  the  hands.  Indeed  we  think  so  still. 
We  pass  all  sorts  of  democratic  legislation — 
and  manicure  our  hands.  We  glorify  the  dig- 
nity of  labor — and  our  maid-sen.' ants  need  six- 
teen different  implements  in  order  to  create 
the  false  impression  that  they  do  not  labor 
at  all. 


What  is  a  lady  ?  asks  the  London  Daily 
Chronicle.  "The  one  person  one  must  always 
be  careful  to  describe  as  a  lady,"  says  Mrs. 
Alice  Perrin,  "is  the  female  who  is  most  un- 
likely to  be  one."  But  what  is  a  lady?  In 
such  a  matter  an  illustration  is  perhaps  of 
more  value  than  a  definition.  Mr.  G.  W.  E. 
Russell  has  a  story  of  a  house  surgeon  of  a 
London  hospital  who  "was  attending  to  the 
injuries  of  a  poor  woman  whose  arm  had 
been  severely  bitten.  As  he  was  dressing  the 
wound  he  said,  'I  can  not  make  out  what  sort 
of  animal  bit  you.  This  is  too  small  for  a 
horse's  bite,  and  too  large  for  a  dog's.'  'Oh, 
sir,'  replied  the  patient,  'it  wasn't  an  animal, 
it   was  another  lydy.'  " 


"My  wife  kisses  me  evenings  when  I  get 
home  late."  "Affection?"  "No;  investiga- 
tion."— Boston  Transcript. 
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San  Jose,  ML  Hamilton 

Excellent  Hotels.  Auto  boulevard 
to  Lick  Observatory.  Thirty-mile 
electric  line  ride  through  beautiful 
Santa  Clara  Valley 

Santa  Cruz  and  Big  Trees 

The  "Atlantic  City"  of  the  West. 
Hotels.  Casino  and  pleasure  piers. 
Cliff  drives.  Motoring.  Golf 
links.     Sea-fishing. 

Del  Monte  and  Monterey 

Charming  hotel.  Beautiful  gar- 
dens. 40  -  mile  auto  boulevard. 
Bathing.    Boating.    Fishing.  Golf. 

Pacific  Grove  and 
Carmel-by-the-Sea 

Delightful  family  resorts.  Bathing 
beaches  and  sea-fishing. 

Byron  Hot  Springs 

Hotel  and  mineral  baths  in  restful 
surroundings. 

Shasta  Springs  and 
Resorts 

Delightful  places  amid  crags  and 
pines.  Excellent  trout  fishing  in 
season. 

Lake  Tahoe 

In  high  Sierras,  at  elevation  of 
6240  feet.  Noted  for  its  trout 
fishing.  Hotels  and  resorts,  with 
daily  steamer  trips  around  lake. 

Upper  Klamath  Lake 
and  Crater  Lake 

Unsurpassed  trout  fishing  in  season. 
Comfortable  quarters  amid  forests 
and  mountains.  Auto  and  motor 
boat  service    from    Klamath  Falls. 

Yosemite  National  Park 
Mariposa  Big  Trees 

Nature's  wonders.  A  half  day  or 
night  ride  from  Los  Angeles  or 
San  Francisco. 

Paso  Rohles 

Hot  springs.  Hotel  and  finely 
equipped  mineral  baths.  A  place 
for  rest  and  outdoor  recreation. 
Golf  links.     Tennis. 

Santa  Barbara 

The  Mission  City.  Ocean  boule- 
vard. Hotels  delightfully  situated. 
Sea  -  fishing.  Yachting.  Golf. 
Beautiful  mountain  drives. 

Los  Angeles  and  Vicinity 

Noted  tourist  center.  Ocean 
beaches  within  30  minutes  to  an 
hour  by  electric  lines.  Bathing. 
Sea-fishing.  Hotels  and  pleasure 
piers. 

Pasadena,  Riverside, 
Redlands,  ML  Lowe 

In  charming  surroundings.  Easily 
reached  by  steam  or  electric  lines 
from  Los  Angeles. 


Excellent  hotels,  or  comfortable  outing  quarters 
and  good  meals,  will  be  found  at  all  these  places. 


Write  or  call  on  any  of  our  Agents,  East  or 
West,  and  they  will  gladly  arrange  your  trip. 


SAN  FRANCISCO:  Flood  Building      Palace  Hotel      Ferry  Station      Phone  Kearny  3160 

Third  and  Townsend  Streets  Station      Phone  Kearny  1£0 

OAKLAND:  Thirteenth  Street  and  Broadway      Phone  Oakland  162 

Sixteenth  Street  Station     Phone  Lakeside  1420 

First  Street  Station      Phone  Oakland  7960 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


The  capitalist  colored  when  he  spoke  of  the 
check  that  hung  in  a  neat  frame  over  his 
desk.  "A  bit  of  sentimentalism,"  said  he ; 
"the  first  billion  I  ever  made  !" 


Robert  Lowe,  afterward  Lord  Sherbrook, 
once  saw  a  deaf  member  of  Parliament  trying 
his  best  to  catch  with  his  ear-trumpet  the 
words  of  an  extremely  dull  speech.  "Just 
look  at  that  foolish  man,"  said  Lowe,  "throw- 
ing away  his   natural   advantages." 


While  James  McNeill  Whistler,  the  eccen- 
tric American  painter,  was  trying  on  a  hat  in 
a  London  shop  one  day,  a  customer  rushed  in, 
and,  mistaking  Mr.  Whistler  for  a  clerk,  ex- 
claimed :  "I  say,  this  'at  doesn't  fit."  The 
artist  eyed  him  for  a  minute,  and  then  replied, 
scornfully :  "Neither  does  your  coat,  and 
I'll  be  hanged  if  I  like  the  color  of  your 
trousers." 


Gladstone  once  talked  with  much  enthusi- 
asm to  James  Russell  Lowell  about  the  noble 
conduct  of  the  United  States  government  in 
providing  pensions  to  the  amount  of  tens  of 
millions  of  pounds  sterling  a  year  for  men 
who  had  served  in  the  Civil  War.  "I  do  not 
wish  to  disparage  the  generosity  of  my  coun- 
trymen," was  Lowell's  reply,  "but  I  may  just 
observe  that  these  persons  are  voters." 


An  English  treasury  official  was  once  sent 
over  to  Dublin  to  inquire  into  the  expendi- 
ture of  fuel  in  the  courts.  He  was  received 
politely  by  the  late  Lord  Morris,  the  famous 
Irish  law  lord  and  wit,  who  said  he  would 
put  him  in  communication  with  the  proper 
person,  and  rang  the  bell.  When  the  elderly 
female  who  acted  as  court-keeper  appeared, 
he  remarked,  as  he  left  the  room:  "Mary, 
this  is  the  young  man  that's  come  about 
the  coals." 


Once,  when  the  Secretary  of  War,  EUhu 
Root,  had  approved  a  punishment  of  an  of- 
fender in  the  Philippines  with  a  severity 
which  seemed  somewhat  disproportionate  to 
the  crime,  a  visitor  ventured  to  ask  him 
whether  he  did  not  consider  such  a  penalty  a 
good  deal  like  the  old  law  of  England  which 
hanged  a  man  for  stealing  a  sheep.  "Cer- 
tainly," was  the  answer,  "and  we  impose  it 
in  the  same  spirit,  not  as  an  expiatory  sacri- 
fice, but  as  a  preventive.  The  thief  was 
hanged,  not  because  a  stolen  sheep  was  re- 
garded as  worth  a  human  life,  but  in  order 
that  more  sheep  should  not  be  stolen." 


On  one  occasion,  just  previous  to  opening 
hi  one  of  the  large  Eastern  cities,  Joseph  Jef- 
ferson discharged  his  property  man,  Bagley, 
for  humiliating  him  before  a  number  of 
friends  by  familiarly  addressing  him  as 
"Joey."  Bagley  got  drunk  right  away,  and 
that  night  paid  his  way  to  the  gallery  to  see 
Mr.  Jefferson  present  "Rip  Van  Winkle." 
The  angry  frau  had  just  driven  poor,  desti- 
tute Rip  from  the  cottage,  when  Rip  turned, 
and,  with  a  world  of  pathos,  asked:  "Den 
haf  I  no  interest  in  dis  house?"  The  house 
was  deathly  still,  the  audience  half  in  tears, 
when  Bagley 's  cracked  voice  responded : 
"Only  eighty  per  cent,  Joey — only  eighty  per 
cent." 


The  wife  of  a  well-known  New  York  lawyer 
who  visited  London  was  operated  on  for 
appendicitis  in  the  British  metropolis  shortly 
after  her  arrival  there.  The  first  day  the 
patient  was  able  to  accompany  her  husband 
for  a  walk  she  met  Ambassador  Joseph 
Choate,  an  intimate  friend,  who  had  shown 
much  solicitude  for  her  recovery.  The  de- 
lighted Mr.  Choate  greeted  the  lawyer  warmly, 
but  seemed  to  ignore  his  wife,  who  finally 
said,  with  a  pout:  "i^hy,  Mr.  Choate,  you 
don't  take  any  notice  of  me.  You  haven't 
spoken  a  word  to  me  yet.  I  really  believe 
you  have  forgotten  me."  "My  dear  madam," 
said  Mr.  Choate,  smiling,  "I  must  confess  that 
I  did  not  recognize  you  without  your  ap- 
pendix." 


The  Sultan  of  Turkey  once  played  a  joke  at 
the  expense  of  some  medical  experts  at  Con- 
stantinople. When  the  plague  broke  out  in 
his  capital,  the  Sultan  asked  if  anything  was 
known  as  to  the  cause.  On  being  informed 
that  it  was  to  be  found  in  the  state  of  the 
drinking  water,  he  called  at  once  for  six 
empty  bottles,  which  he  had  filled  in  his  pres- 
ence, all  from  the  same  one  of  the  palace 
wells,  placed  his  own  seal  upon  them,  and 
then,  without  divulging  their  community  of 
origin,  handed  all  six  to  a  prominent  analyst. 
To  his  amazement  the  report  sent  in  was  that 
tour  of  the  samples  contained  plague  microbes. 
The  fifth  was  merely  putrid  water,  and  the 
sixth  was  quite  pure.  Abdul  Hamid  calmly 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  kept  his  thoughts 
to  himself. 


It  is  said  that  when  the  first  Chinese  canio 
to  California  the  Indians  were  very  curious 
about  them.  A  dispute  arose  among  some  of 
them  as  to  what  country  the  strangers  might 


hail  from,  and  whether  or  not  they  were  In- 
dians. The  Indians,  wise  as  the  Puritans  of 
old,  decided  to  apply  the  water  test.  If  the 
accused  swam  they  were  witches,  if  they 
drowned  they  were  innocent.  One  day  a 
party  of  Indians  met  a  party  of  Chinamen 
approaching  a  little  stream.  The  strangers 
approached  the  bridge  and  started  across. 
The  Indians,  too,  filed  across,  and,  meeting 
the  Chinamen  in  mid-stream,  pushed  two  of 
them  into  the  angry,  spooming  current  below. 
The  test  was  conclusive.  They  could  not 
swim.     They  were  not  Indians. 


At  an  annual  dinner  of  the  St.  Nicholas  So- 
ciety, Ambassador  Joseph  H.  Choate  was  down 
for  the  toast  "The  Navy,"  while  Senator  De- 
pew  was  to  respond  to  "The  Army."  Depew 
began  by  saying:  "It's  well  to  have  a  spe- 
cialist ;  that's  why  Choate  is  here  to  speak 
about  the  navy.  We  met  at  the  wharf  once, 
and  I  never  saw  him  again  till  we  reached 
Liverpool.  When  I  asked  how  he  felt,  he 
said  he  thought  he  would  have  enjoyed  the 
trip  over  if  he  had  had  any  ocean  air.  Yes, 
you  want  to  hear  Choate  on  the  navy." 
Choate  responded:  "I've  heard  Depew  hailed 
as  the  greatest  after-dinner  speaker.  If  after- 
dinner  speaking,  as  I  have  heard  it  described 
and  as  I  believe  it  to  be,  is  the  art  of  saying 
nothing  at  all,  then  Dr.  Depew  is  the  most 
marvelous  speaker  in  the  universe." 


Secretary  of  the  Navy  John  D.  Long,  in 
the  Massachusetts  campaign  of  1878,  was 
making  his  first  run  for  governor  against 
General  Butler,  who  had  captured  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination,  and  Judge  Josiah  G.  Ab- 
bott, who  was  the  candidate  of  the  old-line 
Democrats.  The  late  Judge  Thompson  was 
making  a  speech  for  Abbott  before  a  big  Dem- 
ocratic audience,  and,  after  praising  the  can- 
didate as  a  jurist  and  a  statesman,  asked  sar- 
castically :  "And  now  who  is  this  John 
L-L-Long  ?"  No  one  answering,  he  pro- 
ceeded :  "They  say  he  has  made  a  transla- 
tion of  Homer's  'Iliad' !  What  g-g-good  is 
that  to  us  ?  All  Democrats  read  Homer  in  the 
original."  At  this  the  person  to  whom  the 
judge  was  telling  the  story  laughed,  but  the 
judge  continued:  "Th-th-that's  not  the  real 
joke  at  all !  The  real  joke  is  that  not  a 
m-m-man  in  the  audience  so  much  as  smiled  !" 


Ex-President  Porfirio  Diaz  gained  national 
prominence  and  won  his  spurs  at  the  battle  of 
Puebla,  where  the  Liberal  forces  made  a  gal- 
lant but  ineffectual  stand  against  the  French 
who  had  invaded  Mexico  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  a  throne  for  Maximilian.  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  Mexican  forces 
were  defeated,  their  defense  against  superior 
numbers  was  so  gallant  that  the  anniversary 
of  the  battle  of  the  fifth  of  May  became  a 
national  holiday  in  Mexico.  A  brusque  Amer- 
ican once  asked  the  president:  "Why  do  you 
Mexicans  celebrate  a  defeat,  when  you  know 
that  the  French  finally  took  Puebla?"  Presi- 
dent Diaz,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  replied  : 
"Perhaps  we  have  imitated  the  Americans 
even  to  the  extent  of  celebrating  our  defeats, 
for  I  have  been  told  that  the  British  defeated 
the  Colonists  at  Bunker  Hill,  and  yet  you 
built  a  monument  to  commemorate  the  event." 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


Li£ht. 
He  was  seated  in  the  parlor 

And   he   said    unto   the   light, 
"Either   you   or    I,    old   fellow, 
Will    be   turned   down  tonight." 

— Cornell    Widow. 


Protest. 
Kiddo,  believe  me,   I'm  putting  it  straight  to  you, 

You   hadn't   oughto   abuse  me   this  way; 
Maybe  I  look  like  a  kind  of  skate  to  you, 

Look  like  a  Rube  from  the  land  of  the  hay, 
Still,   don't   forget  that  I'd  jump  iu  the  pond    for 
you, 

Go    any  places — if  you   asked   me  to    start — 
Me  that  threw  over  a  peach  of  a  blonde  for  you; 

Don't  you  be  shaking  me,  kid — have  a  heart  1 

Kid,  I  don't  care  for  the  way  you've  been  stinging 
me; 
Say,  on  the  level,  it  aint  any  joke; 
Gee!      If  I  thought  you'd  only  been  stringing  me, 
Honest,   I'd   want  to  go   somewheres  and  croak! 
Listen — aw,   tell  me  now,   hon,   that  you're   strong 
for  me; 
Don't  go  and  say  that  you're  playin'  a  part; 
Say,   if  you   was — they'd   be   ringing   the   gong    for 
me; 
Please  don't  be  mean  to  me,  kid — have  a  heart! 

Still,    I    don't   know;    though    I'm    thinking   a  heap 
of  you, 

Loving  you   honest   and    decent  and  square. 
Maybe  I'd  think  it  was  pretty  blame  cheap  of  you 

Leading  me  on  when  you  just  didn't  care; 
So,   if  you  love  me,  you'd  better  be  showing  it; 

Cut  out  this   funny  stuff,   stop  being  smart, 
Otherwise — take  it  from  me — I'll   be  blowing  it; 

Eetter   be   good    to    me,    kid — have    a  Jieart! 

— Berton  Braley,  Tk   Puck. 


Sir  Arthur  T.  Quiller-Couch,  who  now  holds 
the  chair  of  English  literature  at  Cambridge, 
illustrates  the  careless  and  foolish  use  of 
fancy  phrases  by  the  story  of  a  telegram  a 
babu  sent  from  Bombay  to  announce  the 
death  of  his  mother.  The  babu's  telegram 
ran:  "Regret  to  announce  that  hand  which 
rocked  the  cradle  has  kicked  the  bucket." 
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Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department: 

From  London  comes  the  announcement  of  the 
engagement  of  Miss  Elizabeth  McNear  of  Oakland 
to  Mr.  John  H.  Hutchins  of  St.  Petersburg.  The 
wedding  will  take  place  in  October  at  the  home 
in  London  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Rickard.  Miss 
McNear  is  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  McNear  and  the 
late  Mr.  George  \V.  McNear  and  a  sister  of  Mrs. 
Philip  E.  Bowles  and  the  Messrs.  John,  George 
W-,    Jr.,    Seward,    and    Frederick    McNear. 

Mrs.  William  Henry  Coombs  of  Napa  has  an- 
nounced the  engagement  of  her  daughter,  Miss 
Muriel  Coombs,  to  Mr.  Joseph  C.  Gyle  of  Corning. 
Miss  Coombs  is  a  sister  of  the  Misses  Lotus  and 
Tiny   Coombs. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Jeanne  Gallois  and  Air. 
Horace  Lewis  Hill,  Jr.,  took  place  Thursday 
afternoon  at  five  o'clock  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 
The  bride  was  attended  by  Mrs.  J.  Cheever  Cow- 
uiii  as  matron  of  honor,  and  the  bridesmaids  were 
the  Misses  Louise  Boyd  and  Marion  Zeile.  Mr. 
Charles  Nordhoff  was  Mr.  Hill's  best  man  and  the 
Messrs  Stanford  Gwinn,  Roger  Bocqueraz,  Wil- 
liam Brigham,  and  Samuel  Hopkins  were  the 
ushers,  Mrs.  Eugene  Gallois,  mother  of  the  bride, 
entertained  the  bridal  party  and  a  few  intimate 
friends  at  3  reception  which  followed  the  cere- 
mony. Mrs.  Hill  is  a  sister  of  Mr.  John  Gallois 
of  this  city.  Mr.  Hill  is  the  son  of  Mrs.  Hill  and 
the  late  Mr.  Horace  Hill.  After  a  wedding  trip 
Oi  a  few  weeks  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hill  will  reside 
on  a  ranch  near  Los  Altos. 

Mrs.  Ella  Mae  Goodale  Camp  was  married  in 
London  June  21  to  Mr.  William  Biddle  Sbeppard 
of  Philadelphia.  Mrs.  Sheppard  is  a  sister  of 
Mrs.  E.  J.  Jordan  and  a  cousin  of  the  Messrs. 
Aid  rich   and    Raymond    Splivalo    of  this   city. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  M.  Hopkins,  formerly  of  this 
city,  was  married  recently  in  New  York  to  Mon- 
sieur   Marcel    Testieu   of  Paris. 

Miss  Julia  Dixon,  sister  of  Mr.  Maynard  Dixon, 
was  married  July  16  at  Grace  Pro-Cathedral 
to  Mr.   Roy  Heise. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Girvin  have  issued 
invitations  to  a  dance  August  6  in  Menlo  Park, 
complimentary  to  Miss  Elena  Eyre,  the  debutante 
daughter  of  Mr.   and   Mrs.  Perry   Eyre. 

Miss  Lee  Girvin  entertained  a  number  of  friends 
at  a  dinner  preceding  the  barn  dance  given  last 
Saturday  evening  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Athearn 
Folger. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baldwin  Wood  gave  a  box  party 
last  week  in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Dil- 
lingham  of   Honolulu. 

Miss  Marguerite  Doe  was  hostess  Tuesday  even- 
ing at  a  dance  at  her  home  in  Montecito  in  honor 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Checkering  and  Miss 
Florence  Henshaw. 

Mrs.  A.  Starr  Keeler  gave  a  luncheon  recently 
at  her  home  in   San   Rafael. 

Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott  entertained  twelve  friends 
at  a  luncheon  and  bridge  party  at  her  home  in 
Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Monroe  Pinckard  gave  a 
dinner  last  week  at  their  home  in  San  Rafael  in 
honor  of  Mr.   Loyall    Sewall  of   Bath,    Maine. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  C.  Chamberlin  enter- 
tained a  number  of  friends  at  a  dinner  at  their 
home  in  San  Mateo. 

Dr.  William  Breyfogle  and  Mrs.  Breyfogle  gave 
a  dinner  last  week  at  the  Hotel  Vendome. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ferdinand  R.  Bane  entertained  a 
large  number  of  guests  at  a  barbecue  at  their 
home  in  Montecito.  The  affair  was  in  honor  of 
Mrs.  Bane's  daughter.  Miss  Beatrice  Miller,  and 
her  house  guests,  the  Misses  Elizabeth  and  Agnes 
Shreve  of  San  Mateo. 

The  Menlo  Country  Club  gave  a  dinner-dance 
Saturday  evening  in  honor  of  the  visiting  golfers 
from  the   Burlingame  Country  Club. 

The  annual  fall  golf  tournament  will  take  place 
in  Monterey  from  September  6  to  13,  and  will  be 
preceded  by  a  week  of  polo.  The  San  Mateo 
Juniors  and  the  Third  Squadron  of  the  First 
Cavalry  of  the  Presidio,  Monterey,  are  among 
the    teams    which    have    entered    the    competition. 

An  Outdoor  Kirmess  will  be  given  August  9  at 
the  Casino  in  Santa  Barbara  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Neighborhood  House.  Among  those  in  charge 
ot  various  booths  are  Mrs.  Milo  M.  Potter,  Mrs. 
William  G.  Henshaw,  Mrs.  William  Miller  Gra- 
ham. Mrs.  Frederick  R.  Bain,  Mrs.  Joseph  Cole- 
man, Mrs.  Joel  Fithian,  Mrs.  Arturo  Oreno,  Mrs. 
Oliver  Norton,  Mrs.  Ysobel  Strong,  Mrs.  Allen 
('bickering,  Mrs.  Harriet  Miller,  Miss  Nina  Jones, 
Miss   Marguerite   Doe,  Miss  Florence  Henshaw. 

Captain  Frank  M.  Bennett,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs. 
Bennett  gave  a  dinner  Thursday  evening  preced- 
ing the  hop  at  Mare  Island. 

Pay  Director  Charles  M.  Ray,  U.  S.  N.,  gave 
a  dinner  Thursday  evening  complimentary  to 
Major  Carl  Gamburg  Anderson,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Mrs.    Anderson. 

Lieutenant  Harold  Cook,  t".  S.  N.,  gave  a  din- 
ner recently  on  board  the  U.  S.  S.  Vermont  in 
lienor  of  Mrs.  Richard  Hammond  and  Mrs.  James 
Parker.  Jr.,  wife  of  Lieutenant  Parker,  U.  S.  N\, 
who   is  on   duty   at   Jamestown,    Rhode   Island. 

Captain  McCrackin,  U.  S.  N..  and  Mrs.  Mc- 
Crackin  gave  a  dinner  last  week  on  board  the 
<.  miser    Cleveland. 

Mrs,  W.  I>,  K.  Gibson  of  San  Francisco  was 
hostess  at  auction  bridge  and  tea  at  Hotel  del 
COTOnado    during    the    week. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments   to   and    from    this    city   and    Coast    and 
the  whereahouts  of  absent  Californians: 

Rev  Henry  Sloatie  Coffin  and  Mrs.  Coffin  of 
New  i-ork  will  spend  the  next  few  weeks  wilii 
Miss  Coffin's  parents,  Mr.  ami  Mrs.  Charles 
Parmelee   Eells. 

M  ;.  Harriet  Miller  and  her  son,  Mr.  Earl  Mil- 
ler, ire  established  in  their  home  in  Santa  Bar- 
l.ara 

Mr.    M.    F.    Tarpey    arrived    at    Hotel    del    Coro- 
'..    v,  ith     Mr.    J.     D.    Spreckels    the    early    part    of 

veek  en  the  yacht   Venetia. 

Edward    Morgan    is    en    route    home    from 


Europe,  where  he  has  been  traveling  during  the 
past  four  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willis  Polk  have  recently  been 
the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Rose  Vincent 
at    Muckross   Abbey    in   Ireland. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Frederick  Kohl  arrived  Mon- 
day from  Lake  Tahoe  and  have  been  spending  a 
few  days  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 

Senator  Francis  G.  Newlands  and  Mrs.  New- 
lands  have  arrived  from  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
are    at   the    Palace   Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Temple  Bridgman  and  their  little 
son  have  come  from  Tennessee  to  visit  Mrs. 
Bridgman's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Mail- 
liard,    at    their    country    home    in    Belvedere. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  King  (formerly  Miss 
Eleanor  Schmidt)  are  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  Libbey  King  at  their  home  on  Scott  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Atholl  McBean  spent  the  week- 
end in  Burlingame  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Mavo    Newhall. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orville  C.  Pratt  and  their  little 
son,  Russell  Pratt,  have  returned  to  town  after 
having  spent  the  past  two  months  in  Burlingame 
with    Mrs.    Russell   J.    Wilspn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Driscoll  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Christian  de  Guigne  have  returned  from 
Lake  Tahoe,  where  they  were  the  guests  of  Mr. 
and   Mrs.    C.    Frederick  Kohl. 

Miss  Katherine  Donohoe  has  returned  to  Menlo 
Park  after  a  visit  with  Miss  Kate  Brigham  at 
Lake   Tahoe. 

Mrs.  L.  Meyerstein  returns  Sunday  from  a  six 
weeks'   stay  at   Bartlett   Springs. 

Mr.  Walter  S.  Martin  has  gone  East  to  meet 
his  brother,  Mr.  Peter  Martin,  who  is  en  route 
home  from    Europe. 

Miss  Merrit  Reid  has  gone  East  to  spend  a 
month  with    friends. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  B.  Kelham  and  their  little 
son,  Bruce  Kelham,  left  last  Friday  in  their  auto- 
mobile for  a  two  weeks'  outing  in  the  Tahoe 
country. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Holm  and  their  family 
have  gone  to   Palo  Alto  to   spend  the   summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  K.  Struve  of  Portland 
and  Mrs.  Leon  Greenebaum  have  arrived  in  New 
York    from    Europe. 

Mr.  Harrison  Fisher,  the  artist,  has  arrived 
from  New  York  and  will  remain  a  month  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Osgood  Putnam  and  their  daugh- 
ter, Miss  Elizabeth  Putnam,  have  gone  to  Los 
Angeles  for  a  brief  visit.  They  will  leave  next 
month  for  the  East,  where  they  will  visit  the 
cities  of  interest  before  Miss  Putnam  enters  Vas- 
sar   College. 

Miss  Marion  Zeile  is  visiting  Mrs.  Augustus 
Taylor  in  Menlo   Park. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Duncan,  Miss  Sara 
Coffin,  and  Mr.  Wharton  Thurston  have  returned 
from  a  motor  trip  through    Southern   California. 

Mr.  Gardiner  Williams  has  returned  from  a 
fishing  trip  on  the  Feather  River  and  is  visiting 
his  son-in-law  and  daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mon- 
roe   Eyre  Pinckard. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  La  Farge  of  Vancouver, 
B.  C,  are  visiting  Mrs.  Frank  P.  Thompson  in 
Palo    Alto. 

Count  Albert  Mangalas  of  Munich  has  been 
visiting  Mr.  Dudley  Gunn  in  San  Rafael  and  has 
been  the  guest  recently  of  Baron  Henry  von 
Schroder  and    Baroness  von    Schroder. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Sears  Bates  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Leonard  Hammond  have  motored  to  Lake 
Tahoe   for   a  two   weeks'    visit. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  Meyerfeld  and  Mrs.  Flor- 
ence Schloss  returned  to  their  home,  1S09  Cali- 
fornia Street,  Tuesday  after  a  four  months'  lour 
of  Europe  which  included  France,  Germany,  Al- 
giers,   and    England. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Jewett  Schweppe,  who 
were  married  last  week  in  Los  Angeles,  spent  a 
few  days  in  this  city  en  route  to  Europe.  Mrs. 
Schweppe,  who  was  formerly  Miss  Annis  Van 
Nuys,  is  the  daughter  or  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burton 
Van   Nuys. 

Judge  Charles  Slack,  Mrs.  Slack,  Miss  Edith 
Slack,  Judge  Edgar  T.  Zook,  and  Mrs.  Zook  were 
a  family  party  who  have  been  spending  several 
days  in   Monterey. 

A  home  is  in  the  course  of  construction  for 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Foster  (formerly  Miss  Mar- 
garet Calhoun),  who  will  reside  for  several  years 
near  Suisun.  Since  their  return  from  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  they  have  been  living  in  San  Rafael. 

Lord  "Wodehouse  has  arrived  from  London  and 
is  the  guest  of  Judge  Frederick  Henshaw  and 
Mrs.    Henshaw   at    their    home    in    Redwood. 

Dr.  James  W.  Keeney  and  Mrs.  Keeney  have 
returned  from  Woodside,  where  they  have  been 
spending   two    weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralston  White  have  returned 
from  the  East  and  are  at  their  country  home  in 
Mill    Valley. 

Miss  Sally  Maynard  has  returned  from  Mon- 
terey, where  she  was  the  guest  of  Miss  Cora  Jane 
Flood. 

The  Misses  Hannah  and  Ruth  Hobart  and 
Master  Walter  Hobart,  Jr.,  have  arrived  from  the 
East,  where  they  have  been  attending  schools  and 
have  since  been  visiting  their  father,  Mr.  Walter 
S.    Hobart,   in   San   Mateo. 

Mr-.  Robert  N.  Graves  and  her  grandsons,  Mas- 
ters Robert  and  Melville  White,  have  gone  to 
Applegatc    to    remain   until    the    middle  of    August. 

The  Messrs.  Robert  N.,  George  B.,  and  Nelson 
T.  Kenyon,  of  New  York,  have  been  spending 
liie  past   week  in   this  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wallace  I.  Sahin  have  gone  to 
Gold  Lake,  Sierra  County,  for  a  visit  of  several 
weeks, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  E.  Newell,  Jr.,  who  were 
married  July  15,  sailed  on  the  Mongolia  for  a 
lour  of  the  Orient.  Mrs.  Newell  was  formerly 
Miss  Jessie  Mclvor  Du  Bose. 

Mis.  Philip  Kearney  of  New  York  (formerly 
Miss  Birdie  Rutherford)  has  recently  been  visit- 
ing her  uncle,  Mr.  Lewis  J.  Hanchett,  and  her 
brother  ami  sister-in-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander 
Rutherford,    at    their    ranch    near    Pleyto. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  G.  Lathrop  and  Mr.  and 
Mr-.  A,  I).  Shepard  have  returned  from  a  motor 
trip    through    Southern    California. 

Dr.  ILrbcrt  Ycrrington  and  Mrs.  Yerrington 
left  a  few  days  ago  tn  their  automobile  for  Ne- 
vada,   where    they    will    remain    several    weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  P.  Redding,  Miss  Katherine 
Redding,    ami     Miss    Elise     Redding    have    returned 


from  an  outing  in  Monterey  and  at  Lake  Tahoe 
and  are  established  in  their  new  home  on  Filbert 
Street. 

Judge  John  Hunt,  Mrs.  Hunt,  and  Mrs.  Adam 
Grant  have  gone  to  -£itna  Springs. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  Sutro  have  returned  to 
their  home  in  Piedmont  after  a  visit  at  Lake 
Tahoe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Hastings,  Mrs.  John  C. 
Breckenridge,  and  Mr.  Felton  Elkins  have  re- 
turned to  San  Mateo  from  a  motor  trip  to  Mon- 
terey. 

Mrs.  Edward  Clapp  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Editli  Clapp,  have  gone  to  Ireland  to  visit  Lieu- 
tenant Richard  Dyer-Bennett  and  Mrs.  Dyer- 
Bennett    (formerly    Miss    Marian    Clapp). 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Dore,  Mrs.  Ruby  Bond,  Miss 
Ruby  Bond,  and  Miss  Edith  Wooster  have  ar- 
rived in  New  York  from  Europe.  The  Misses 
Bond  and  Wooster  have  been  attending  Mme. 
Payen's  school  in  Paris,  and  have  spent  their  va- 
cations with  their  aunt,  Mrs.  Claus  August 
Spreckels. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  B.  Ford  and  their  sons, 
the  Messrs.  Norman  and  Geoffrey,  have  returned 
from  a  motor  trip  through   Southern   California. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Tubbs  and  Miss  Charlotte 
Tuttle  of  Marysyille,  who  have  been  traveling  in 
Europe  during  the  past  year,  have  recently  been 
spending  several    weeks   in    Carlsbad. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius  Kruttschnitt  are  spending 
the  summer  in  Long  Island,  where  they  have  re- 
cently been  entertaining  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Clifford  Woodhouse  (formerly  Miss  Rebecca 
Kruttschnitt)    and    their    little   daughter. 

Miss  Sara  Collier  is  visiting  Mrs.  Edward  Mc- 
Cutchen    at   her   country  home  on  Lake   Tahoe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Haupt  and  Mrs.  Amsden 
have  returned  to  Kentucky  after  a  visit  with  Dr. 
Harry  L.  Tevis  in  Alma. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winston  Churchill  came  down 
from  Lake  Tahoe  last  week  and  spent  a  few  days 
at  the  Hotel  St.    Francis. 

Miss  Flo  ride  Hunt  has  returned  from  Wood- 
side,  where  she  has  been  visiting  the  Misses  Sara 
and    Elizabeth   Cunningham. 

Hon.  George  W.  Guthrie,  ambassador  to  Japan, 
and  Mrs.  Guthrie  sailed  on  the  Mongolia  for 
Tokyo.  They  were  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Guthrie's 
sister,    Miss  Marian   Irwin. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Ward  Barron  and  their  little 
daughter  are  en  route  to  Europe,  where  they  will 
remain  several  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Bates  have  returned  from 
a  trip  to  Alaska. 

Mrs.  Alpheus  Bull  has  returned  from  a  visit  in 
Bolinas. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Kellogg  Hutchinson  have 
i  ecently  been  visiting  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  G.  Hooper,  at  their  cottage 
in   Carrael. 

Miss  Cora  Smith  left  last  week  for  Miramar, 
where  she  is  the  guest  of  the  Misses  Henrietta 
and    Alice    Harrison-Smith. 

Mr.  Henry  Hadley  is  en  route  home  from  Eng- 
land, where  he  has  been  spending  several  months. 

Rear-Admiral  George  C.  Reiter,  U.  S.  N.  (re- 
tiied),  arrived  last  week  from  New  York  and  was 
a  guest  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Captain  Albert  P.  Niblack,  U.  S.  N.,  has  ar- 
rived from  Europe  and  with  Mrs.  Niblack  is  at  the 
Hotel  St.  Francis.  Mrs.  Niblack  has  been  spend- 
ing the  past  six  months  with  her  mother,  Mrs. 
William    P.    Harrington. 

Rev.  Dr.  Frederick  W.  Clampett,  pastor  of 
Trinity  Church  in  San  Francisco,  has  been  at 
Casa   del    Rey   for   the   past  week. 

Mrs.  Frank  Luckell  (formerly  Miss  Gladys 
Pennell)  is  visiting  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C. 
C.  Pennell,  in  Berkeley  during  the  absence  of  her 
husband.  Ensign  Luckell,  U.  S.  N.,  who  is  in 
Mexico. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Simpson,  Jr.  (formerly 
Miss  Lola  Davis),  are  at  present  in  Japan,  and 
will    leave   shortly   for  a  trip  to    Siberia. 

Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott,  Mrs.  R.  J.  Russell,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  Cadwalader,  and  Miss  Mills  mo- 
tored to  Santa  Cruz  and  stopped  over  at  Casa 
del   Rey  to  enjoy  the  week-end   festivities. 

Lieutenant  Merritt  Hodson,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs. 
Hodson,  who  have  been  residing  in  Vallejo,  have 
gone  to  San  Rafael  to  spend  six  months.  Lieu- 
tenant   Hodson    is    attached    to   the    Jupiter. 

Lieutenant  S.  A.  Taffinder,  U.  S.  N.,  inspector 
of  the  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard,  is  visiting  his 
father,    Mr.  W.   T.  Taffinder,  in  this  city. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  Josephus  Daniels  and 
Mrs.  Daniels  have  arrived  from  Washington,  D. 
C.  Many  pleasures  have  been  planned  in  Coro- 
nado  in  anticipation  of  their  visit.  Among  those 
who  will  be  in  Coronado  during  the  festivities  are 
Captain  David  Sellars,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs.  Sellars, 
Lieutenant  Merritt  Hodson,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs. 
Hodson,  Lieutenant  James  Lawrence  Kaufmann, 
U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs.  Kaufmann,  Lieutenant  Kirk- 
wood  Donovin,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs.  Donovin,  Pay- 
master Roland  Schumann,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs. 
Schumann. 

Mrs.  Charles  A.  Gove,  wife  of  Captain  Gove, 
LT.  S.  N.,  is  recovering  from  a  serious  operation 
performed  last  Friday  at  the  Adler  Sanatorium. 
She  will  return  to  her  home  in  Verba  Buena  next 
week. 

Lieutenant  Harold  Pratt  of  the  Marine  Corps 
has   arrived    at    Mare    Island    from    Honolulu. 

Passed  Assistant  Paymaster  R.  B.  Lupton,  IT. 
S.  N.,  has  been  ordered  to  the  Glucicr  to  relieve 
Passed    Assistant    Paymaster    Em  mitt    II.    Tebeau. 

Miss  Helen  Bailey  of  Berkeley  has  recently  been 
visiting  Colonel  Littleton  W.  T.  Waller,  U.  S.  N., 
and    Mrs.   Waller  at    Mare  Island. 

Miss  Nina  Blow  has  been  spending  a  few  days 
at  Mare  Island  with  her  uncle  and  aunt,  Pay 
Director  Charles  M.  Ray.  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs. 
Ray. 

Mrs.  Ross  Kingsbury  left  Monday  for  Charles- 
ton, South  Carol  in  a,  to  join  her  husband.  Lieu- 
tenant Kingsbury,  IT.  S.  A.  Mrs.  Kingsbury  has 
been  visiting  her  parents.  Captain  John  Ellicott, 
I  .   S.    N.,  and  Mrs.   Ellicott,  at   Mare  Island. 

Bi  iyjdicr-General  Marion  P.  Maus,  U.  S.  A., 
has  retired  from  the  army  after  forty-two  years 
of  service.  He  was  at  one  time  stationed  in  this 
city  as  commanding  officer  of  the  Western  Di- 
vision, 

Colonel  Lea  Febiger,  U.  S.  A.,  has  assumed 
command  of  the  Pres'dio.  He  will  have  charge  of 
the  entertainment  of  Secretary  of  War  Garrison, 
who    will     arrive    next    Tuesday,    accompanied    by 


Major-General  Leonard  Wood,  U.  S.  A.,  chief  of 
staff,  and  General  Aleshire,  LT.  S.  A.,  chief  ot 
the  Quartermaster  Corps. 

Mrs.  Guy  Scott,  wife  of  Captain  Scott,  U.  S.  A., 
has  arrived  from  the  East  with  her  children  and 
is  visiting  her   mother,    Mrs.    A.    A.    Voorhies. 

Mrs.  Robinson,  wife  of  the  late  Lieutenant 
Robinson,  U.  S.  A.,  and  their  children  are  visiting 
Mrs.    Robinson's    sister,    Mrs.    Alpheus    Bull. 

Captain  William  Brooks,  U.  S.  A.,  has  gone 
to    Vancouver   Barracks. 

Captain  Royal  Preston  Stoneburn,  U.  S.  A., 
and  Mrs.  Stoneburn  are  living  in  Corregidor,  near 
Manila. 

General  Arthur  Murray,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Captain 
Herbert  Brees,  U.  S.  A.,  have  returned  from  the 
Vosemite  Valley  and  have  gone  to  Seattle  on  a 
tour  of  inspection.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ord  Preston 
and  Miss  Sadie  Murray  remained  in  the  valley 
as  the  guests  of  Mrs.  H.  C.  Pratt  and  her  son, 
Lieutenant  Conger  Pratt,  U.  S.  A.,  who  are  spend- 
ing the  summer  there. 

,  Mrs.  Alfred  Bjornsted  has  arrived  from  Eu- 
rope and  is  visiting  her  mother,  Mrs.  John  I. 
Sabin,  in  Los  Altos.  Captain  Bjornsted,  U.  S. 
A.,  who  has  been  military  attache  in  Berlin,  has 
been  ordered  to  the  Sixteenth  Infantry  at  the 
Presidio. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Robert  H.  Noble,  U.  S.  A., 
has  gone  to  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  on  official  duty. 

Lieutenant  Harold  Naylor,  U.  S.  A.,  Mrs.  Nay- 
lor,  and  their  children  will  sail  September  S  for 
Honolulu,  where  they  will  be  stationed  at  Scho- 
field  Barracks.  Mrs.  Naylor  is  visiting  Mrs. 
Hughes  at  the  Presidio,  Monterey,  and  will  later 
visit  her  brother,  Lieutenant  William  Fitzhugh  Lee 
Simpson,  U.  S.  A.,  at  the  Presidio  in  this  city. 


Pears' 

"A  cake  of  pre- 
vention is  worth  a 
box  of  cure." 

Don't  wait  until 
the  mischief's  done 
before  using  Pears' 
Soap. 

There's  no  pre- 
ventive so  good  as 
Pears'  Soap. 

Established  in  17S9. 


Hotel  Oakland 

Thirteenth  and  Harrison  Sts. 
OAKLAND,  CAL. 

Absolutely  fireproof.  Class  A  construction. 
Erected  at  a  cost  of  $2,000,000.  Perfect  service 
and  unsurpassed  cuisine.  Afternoon  tea  each 
weak-day  from  4  until  6  o'clock.    Music. 

European  plan  only. 
Tariff  from  $1.50  per  Under  management  of 

day  up.  VICTOR  REITER 

Electric  bus  meets  all  trains 


ARE   YOU  HAPPY? 

If  not,  come  to 

SANTA    CRUZ 

and  we  will  maka  you  so. 

Boating,  Bathing,  Swimming,  Golf inc,  Tennis  and 

THE  BOARD  WALK 

THE  WALK  OF  A  THOUSAND  WONDERS 

CASA  DEL  REY  and  COTTAGE  CITY 


The  Deep  Sea  Fishing  near  Coronado  is  proving 
one  of  the  most  popular  pastimes  for  guests  and 
splendid  catches  of  Yellow  tail.  Barracuda  and 
other  prized  fish  are  made  daily.  Yacht  races 
under  auspices  of  Coronado  Yacht  Club.  Golf  and 
Tennis  tournaments.  Motor  picnic*.  Bay  and  Surf 
Bathing  and  Motoring  command  equal  attention 
in  the  enjoyment  of  Coronado's  out-of-door  life. 
SUMMER  RATES         Write  for  Booklet 

JOHN  J.  HERNAN,  Manager 
Coronado,  Cal. 

H.  F.  NORCROSS.  Agent,  334  South  Spring  St..  Los  Angeles 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


THE  CITY  IN  GENERAL. 

Owing  to  the  rapid  extension  of  work  on 
the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition, 
restrictions  are  to  be  placed  on  the  sight- 
seers and  other  visitors  whose  numbers  have 
grown  lately  so  that  they  have  interfered  with 
the  workmen  at  times.  Beginning  next  Mon- 
day no  visitors  will  be  allowed  on  the  grounds 
except  on  Sundays  and  holidays  without  a 
permit.  . 

The  plan  of  the  supervisors  to  dodge  a  bond 
election  to  raise  $3,000,000  needed  for  school 
buildings  and  grounds  through  imposing  a  di- 
rect tax  is  checked  by  an  opinion  of  the  city 
attorney  in  which  he  shows  that  there  is  no 
law   for   such  procedure. 


James  P.  Dockery,  a  member  of  the  Native 
Sons  of  the  Golden  West  and  well  known  for 
his  pure  milk  campaign,  died  suddenly  July 
22.  As  .  an  inspector  he  brought  many  un- 
scrupulous milk  dealers  to  punishment. 


The  board  of  education  and  the  Golden  Gate 
Kindergarten  Association  have  made  arrange- 
ments for  a  public  celebration  on  August  7 
to  signalize  the  establishment  of  the  kinder- 
garten department  as  a  part  of  the  regular 
public  school  course  and  to  mark  the  opening 
of  the  kindergarten   school,  the  Agassiz. 


Personal  property  assessments  totaling 
$1,086,983  have  been  increased  20  per  cent, 
or  about  $250,000,  by  the  supervisors  sitting 
as  a  board  of  equalization.  This  action  has 
been  taken  because  of  the  failure  of  the 
owners  of  the  property  to  file  sworn  state- 
ments of  their  possessions.  This  heavy  in- 
crease appears  on  what  is  known  as  the  arbi- 
trary list  of  assessments. 


The  leading  commercial  organizations  of 
San  Francisco  united  at  a  banquet  Thursday 
evening  at  the  Commercial  Club  in  honor  of 
William  Woodhead,  who  was  recently  elected 
to  the  presidency  of  the  Associated  Adver- 
tising Clubs  of  America. 


The  difficulty  with  which  horses  and  auto- 
mobiles traverse  Market  Street  in  wet  weather 


on  account  of  the  slippery  pavement  has 
brought  about  a  decision  on  the  part  of  the 
board  of  public  works  to  begin  resurfacing  the 
entire  street  with  new  non-skid  paving  ma- 
terial.   

Thomas  E.  Hayden,  associate  counsel  for 
the  government  in  the  Diggs-Caminetti  white 
slave  case,  against  whom  vigorous  protests 
recently  were  made  on  the  ground  that  he 
was  too  inexperienced  as  a  criminal  lawyer  to 
participate  in  the  case,  has  tendered  his 
resignation  to  Attorney-General  McReynolds. 
Hayden  asked  to  be  relieved  because  he  said 
he  found  he  would  be  obliged  to  be  absent 
from  California  a  good  part  of  the  trial.  The 
Attorney-General  will  not  appoint  a  successor, 
but  the  case  will  be  prosecuted  by  Attorneys 
Sullivan  and  Roche,  the  government's  princi- 
pal counsel.  

The  funeral  of  the  late  General  Edward  S. 
Salomon  took  place  Monday  with  military 
honors  at  the  Salem  Cemetery.  The  services 
were  in  charge  of  the  G.  A.  R.  and  the 
Women's  Relief  Corps,  of  which  many  mem- 
bers were  present.  Sons  of  veterans1  acted 
as  pallbearers,  the  old  friends  of  the  general 
attending  as  honorary  pallbearers.  A  salute 
was  fired  over  the  grave  and  "taps"  sounded. 
Samuel  Shortridge  delivered  the  eulogy  and 
the  Rev.  Dr.  M.  S.  Levy  the  prayer. 


Two  of  the  five  referendum  petitions  against 
state  laws  enacted  at  the  recent  session  of 
the  legislature  were  filed  with  the  election 
commission  this  week.  The  election  will  be 
held  on  November  14.  The  petitions  affect 
the  "Blue  Sky"  and  Water  Conservation  bills. 


The  home  of   Mr.  and   Mrs.  Lloyd  Baldwin 

has    been    brightened    by     the    advent    of     a 

daughter.      Mrs.    Baldwin   was    formerly    Miss 

Edith  Berry. 

<***• 

The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  Somers 
has  been  brightened  by  the  advent  of  a  son. 
Mrs.  Somers  was  formerly  Miss  Emily  Mar- 
vin. 


La  Scala,  most  famous  opera  house  in  the 
world,  reports  a  deficit  of  $60,000  for  last 
season.      A   phenomenally  profitable  year. 


Ghirardelli's  in  San  Francisco  Since  1852 

Has  been  the  house  noted  for  its  products  of  the 
cocoa  bean.  Believing  that  a  great  many  people 
wanted  a  better  cocoa  than  had  hitherto  been  on  the 
market,    the    D.    Ghirardelli    Co.    finally    perfected 

IMPERIAL 

The  result  has  been  more  than  satisfactory.  Imperial 
has  proved  its  superiority  over  all  other  cocoas, 
domestic  or  imported,  and  though  it  costs  a  little 
more  than  ordinary  makes  it  is  the  brand  every 
particular  housekeeper  should  use. 

It  is  of  superior  strength,  most  easily  and  quickly 
prepared  and  is  unexcelled  for  flavor  and  aroma. 


Sold  by  all  best  grocers. 
Ask  for  IMPERIAL  and  see  that  you  get  it. 


O  EADERS  who  appreciate  this  paper  may  give 
■*-^-  their  friends  the  opportunity  of  seeing  a 
copy.  A  specimen  number  of  the  Argonaut  will 
be  sent  to  any  address  in  any  part  of  the  world 
on  application  to  the  Publishers,  207  Powell 
Street.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


"Yes,  That  Can 

With  The  Bear 

On  It" 


'I  always   pick  my  oil  by  that  bear 
He  is  on  every  can  of 


The  Standard  Oil  for  Motor  Cars 

ZEROLENE  is  the  best  motor 
oil  I  can  buy  and  I've  tried  them 
all.  It  is  carbon-proof, — and 
gives  perfect  lubrication.' 

Sold  Is  dealers  everywhere 
and  at  all  agencies  of  the 


STAHDAHDOILCQMPANV 


(CALIFORNIA 


Hotel  St.  Francis 


Tea  served   in 
Tapestry  Room 

from 
four  to  six  o'clock 

Special  Music 
Fixed    Price 

A  Daily  Social  Event 


PALACE  HOTEL 

Situated  on  Market  Street 
In  the  centre  of  the  city- 
Take  any   Market   Street   Car   from  the   Ferry 

Fairmont  Hotel 

The  most  beautifully  situated  of 

any   City    Hotel   in   the   World 

Take  Sacramento   Street  Cars  from  the  Ferry 

TWO  GREAT  HOTELS 

underthe  management  of  the 

Palace  Hotel  Company 


ENJOY  THE  WEEK-END  AT 

I  — ,«  a  Y^o/fU/ii/teyromoanrranasco 

MSANyiATEO 

See  the  Polo  Games  at 
San  Mateo  each  Sunday- 
Auto  Grill  and  Garage.     Special  attention  U* 
auto  parties.    Unusually  low  winter  rates  now  in 
efTe<-t  make  this  the  ideal  place  for  winter  resi- 
dence. JAMES  H.  DOOLITTLE,  MinaBer 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant   Tailors 
108-110  Sutter   St.  Frcncli 
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You  Lose  Nothing 

Wells  Fargo  Travelers 

Checks  are  as  acceptable  as 
hard  cash-  but  you  lose  nothing 
if  they  are  stolen. 

They   are   as    safe  and 

secure  as  your  unendorsed  per- 
sonal check — but  they  can  be 
far  more  easily  cashed. 

"All  the  merits  of  cash, 

and  all  the  merits  of  a  check 
— with  the  defects  of  neither." 


When  next  you  travel — whether 
a  hundred  miles  or  around  the 
world  —  get  a  supply  of  Wells 
Fargo  Travelers  Checks. 


FOR  SALE  AT  THOUSANDS  OF  BANKS  AND 
WELLS  FARGO  OFFICES 


CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE 

COMPANY 

Established  1850                             OF  HARTFORD 

SIXTY-THIRD  ANNUAL  STATEMENT 

...$1,000,000 

Total  Assets 7,735,1 10 

Surplus  to  Policyholders 3,266.021 

BENJAMIN  J.  SMITH 

Manager  Pacific  Department 

Alaska  Commercial  Building     -     San  Francisco 


COOK'S  TOURS 


For  the  Discriminating  Traveler 

Europe — Round  the  World 

BEST  ROUTES    BEST  SERVICE 

Railroad  and  Steamship  Tickets 

BY  ALL  LINES 

Office,  689  Market  St.,  S.  F. 


Cook's  Travelers'  Cheeks  good  everywhere 


NORTH 
GERMAN 
LLOYD 

Kronprinzessin  Cecilie Aug.  5 

Kaiser  Wilhelm  derGrosse.. Aug.  12 

Kaiser  Wilhelm  II Aug.  26 

Fast  Mail  Sailings. 

Berlin Aug.  7 

George  Washington Aug.  ;- 

Friedrich  der  Grosse Aug.  19 

LONDON-PARIS-BREMEN 

Baltimore  -  Bremen    direct ;     one 

cabin  (II);  Wednesdays. 

Sailings  on  SATURDAY  for 

THE  MEDITERRANEAN 

Prinzess  Irene Aug.  16 

Barbarossa Sept.  G 

Through  rates  from  New  York  to 
Egypt.  India,  Far  East,  and  South 
America,  via  Europe.  Largest, 
Newest,  Finest  Ships  in  this  Service 
AROUND  THE  WORLD  CfilS 
Independent  Trips  «puiO 
Panama  and  West  Indies  Cruises 
Jan..  Feb.  and  March,  1914. 


In  1 9 1  2  tht-  North  German  Lloyd 
carried  more  passengers  in  all  classes  to  and 
from  the  Port  of  New  York  than  an;  other  line 


OELRICHS    &  CO.,  Genl.  Agts. 

5  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
ROBERT    CAPELLE,  General    Pacific 

Coast  Agent,  250  Powell  St.,  near  St.  Francis 
Hotel  and  Geary  St..  San  Francisco. 


TOYO    KISEN    KAISHA 

(ORIENTAL    S.    S.    CO.) 

S.  S.  Tenyo    Maru,   via   Manila  direct 

•  ; Saturday,   July  26,1913 

S.  S.  Hongkong    Maru    (intermediate    service 
saloon  accommodations  at   reduced   rates). 

Tuesday,    Aug.    12,1913 

S.  S.  Shinyo    Maru.  ..  .Saturday,    Aug.    16,1913 

S.  S.  Chiyo  Maru Thursday,   Sept.    11,1913 

S.  S.  Nippon    Maru    (intermediate   service  sa- 
loon  accommodations  at   reduced  rates)... 

Tuesday,   Sept.  30,  1913 

Steimers  sail  from  company's  pier,  No.  34, 
near  foot  of  Brannan  Street,  1  p.  m.,  for 
Yokohama  and  Hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu, 
Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki,  and  Shanghai,  and 
conr.ee ting  at  Hongkong  with  steamer  for  Ma- 
nil  India,  etc.  No  cargo  received  on  board 
en   day  of  sailing. 

I     und-trip  tickets  at  reduced  rates. 
Ft  ■     freight     and     passage     apply     at     office, 
r.iurth    floor    Merchants    National    Bank    Bldg., 
:S   Market  St  W.  H.  AVERY, 

Assistant  General  Manager. 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


He — The  biggest  roughnecks  always  get  the 
prettiest  girls.  She — Now  you're  trying  to 
flatter  me. — The  Sphinx. 

Willie — Paw,  what  is  the  difference  be- 
tween genius  and  talent  ?  Paw — Talent  gets 
paid  every  Saturday,  my  son. — Cincinnati  En- 
quirer. 

''Maudie's  husband  won't  let  her  wear  a 
light  bathing-suit."  "Why  not?"  "He  does 
not  wish  her  to  expose  the  family  skeleton." 
— Brooklyn  Life. 

"Is  your  daughter  musical  ?"  "Well,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Curarox,  "she  seems  so  in  conversa- 
tion, but  when  she  sings  opinions  differ." — 
Washington  Star. 

"Did  you  ever  play  polo?"  "No,  but  I  fell 
off  the  top  of  a  clothes-horse  once  with  a 
hammer  in  my  hand  trying  to  fix  a  gas  fix- 
ture."— New  York  Press. 

Clerk  (Marriage  License  Bureau) — Two 
dollars,  please,  Pete  Possum — Lordy,  man. 
How  yoJ  s'pose  Ah's  gwine  hab  two  dollars, 
when  Ah  aint  even  married  yit  ? — Puck. 

Old  Aunt  (despondently) — Well,  I  shall  not 
be  a  nuisance  to  you  much  longer.  Nephew 
( j  cassuringly) — Don't  talk  like  that,  aunt ; 
you  know  you  will. — Boston  Transcript. 

Little  Ethel — Mamma,  I  know  why  it  isn't 
safe  to  count  your  chickens  before  they're 
hatched.  Mother — Why,  dear?  Little  Ethel 
— Coz  sum  of  'em  might  be  ducks. — Ohio  State 
Journal. 

Larry — Bedad !  Oi  don't  think  much  av 
this  coal-oil  exterminator  for  mosquitoes. 
Denny — Yez  don't?  Larry — No;  it  takes  too 
long  to  dip  aich  wan  in  th'  oil  separately. — 
Chicago  News. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  asked  the  house- 
breaker. "Up  to  detective  headquarters," 
said  the  safe-cracker ;  "I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve the  police  are  on  my  trail." — Chicago 
Record-Herald. 

"We  had  a  feast  fit  for  a  king  at  our 
boarding-house  yesterday.  It  included  all  the 
choicest  delicacies  of  the  season."  "What 
were  they?"  "Hash  and  succotash." — Cleve- 
land Plain.  Dealer. 

Crawford — Did  your  wife  have  a  good  time 
iu  the  country?  Crabshaw — No ;  the  only 
thing  that  reconciled  her  was  the  thought  that 
she  stayed  away  two  weeks  longer  than  the 
woman  next  door. — Town  Topics. 

Cooper — I  say,  Hooper,  was  Dr.  Blinker 
guilty  of  a  joke  in  his  prayer  for  our  pub- 
lic officials  this  morning  ?  Hooper — How  ? 
Cooper — Didn't  you  notice  that  he  prayed  for 
the  blessing  of  the  Lord  upon  those  who 
guyed  the  people  ? — Puck. 

Stranger  (looking  at  state  building  at  great 
exposition) — And  it  cost  seventy-five  thou- 
sand dollars  to  put  up  this  insignificant  struc- 
ture !  You  astonish  me.  Attendant — Oh, 
dear,  no  !  That  was  merely  the  sum  the  state 
paid  for  it. — Chicago   Tribune. 

"You  run  your  automobile  very  fast  through 
the  streets,"  said  the  friend  to  the  doctor. 
"Yes,"  replied  the  man  of  pills  and  bills ; 
"I'm  always  in  a  hurry  to  get  there;  and,  be- 
sides, when  times  are  a  little  dull,  1  can  pick 
up  a  few  cases  on  the  way." — Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

Professor — If  a  person  in  good  health,  but 
who  imagined  himself  sick,  should  send  for 
you,  what  would  you  do?  Medical  Student — 
Give  him  something  to  make  him  sick,  and 
then  administer  an  antidote.  Professor — 
Don't  waste  any  more  time  here;  hang  out 
your  shingle. — New  York  Weekly. 

"In  all  my  life,"  she  said,  with  a  sigh,  "I 
have  seen  only  one  man  that  I  would  care  to 
marry."  "Did  he  look  like  me  ?"  he  care- 
lessly asked.  Then  she  flung  herself  into  his 
arms,  and  wanted  to  know  what  secret  power 
men  possess  that  enables  them  to  tell  when 
they  are  loved. — Chicago  Record-Herald. 

"Supposing  I  give  you  your  supper,"  said 
the  tired-looking  woman ;  "what  will  you  do 
to  earn  it?"  "Madam,"  said  Meandering 
Mike,  "I'll  give  you  de  opportunity  of  scein'  a 
man  go  'troo  a  whole  meal  wit 'out  findin' 
fault  wit'  a  single  t'ing."  The  woman  thought 
a  minute,  and  then  told  him  to  come  in  and 
she'd  set  the  table. — Washington  Star. 
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Turning  the  Rascals  Out. 

If  there  was  anybody  so  guileless  as  to  be  deceived 
by  the  unctuous  professions  of  the  administration 
when  it  came  into  office,  there  must  be  something 
of  a  shock  in  the  promptness  with  which  Repub- 
lican office-holders  are  being  turned  out,  without 
respect  to  their  formal  tenures,  to  make  room  for 
Democrats.  In  California  the  movement  has  been 
particularly  rapid.  All  but  one  of  the  important  posts 
have  been  provided  for.  The  single  exception  is  that 
of  the  United  States  District  Attorneyship,  and  this  no 
doubt  would  have  been  filled  before  now  but  for  the 
special  circumstances  under  which  Mr.  McNab  ten- 
dered his  resignation.  Intrinsically  we  find  little  to 
criticize  in  this  wholesale  out-turning  of  Republican 
office-holders.  It  is  easy  to  sympathize  with  the  wish 
of  the  administration  to  have  in  the  various  official 
posts  in  California  men  in  sympathy  with  party  motives 
and  disposed  to  lend  a  hand  in  support  of  party  or- 
ganization. Nor  is  there  anything  seriously  to  be  re- 
sented in   the  wish   of  the   Democratic  rank   and  file, 


having  won  an  election,  to  see  their  opponents  out  and 
their  partisans  in.  The  wrong  is  not  so  much  in  the 
facts  of  the  situation  as  in  the  precedent  pretensions. 
If  it  was  intended  to  yield  the  spoils  to  the  victors  there 
should  have  been  no  pledge  to  the  contrary.  The 
fraud  and  the  shame  lie  in  the  violation  of  this  pledge. 


Two  Timely  Protests. 

Two  notable  expressions  on  the  floor  of  the  United 
States  Senate  within  the  week  will  serve — or  ought  to 
serve — to  remind  the  country  of  a  radical  departure 
in  very  recent  months  from  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of 
the  constitution  in  the  matter  of  legislation.  Speaking 
of  the  part  now  being  played  by  President  Wilson  in 
the  matter  of  pending  tariff  legislation,  Senator  Cum- 
mins of  Iowa  declared  that  it  was  "so  persistent  and 
determined  as  to  have  become  coercive."  "I  do  not 
charge,"  continued  Senator  Cummins,  "that  the  Presi- 
dent in  terms  barters  the  powers  of  his  office  for  legis- 
lative subordination;  but  I  do  say  that  without  barter 
the  knowledge  of  the  consequences  that  may  follow 
legislative  independence  will  bring  about  all  the  evils 
of  actual  wrongdoing."  He  further  declared  it  to  be 
his  belief  that  the  pending  bill  would  be  modified  if 
members  of  Congress  voted  their  convictions,  but  that 
in  fact  it  would  not  be  modified,  "largely  because  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  assuming  to  interpret 
and  apply  an  economic  doctrine  of  his  party,  has  laid 
the  heavy  hand  of  his  power  upon  a  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment that  ought  to  be  coordinate  but  which  in  fact 
has  become  subordinate."  Denouncing  it  as  "tyran- 
nical," Mr.  Cummins  said  that  the  Democratic  secret 
caucus  on  the  bill  was  more  indefensible  than  the  tac- 
tics resorted  to  by  Republican  leaders  in  preliminary 
consideration  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill — a  course  which 
had  led  to  the  defeat  and  well  nigh  to  the  destruction 
of  the  Republican  party,  and  properly  so.  "So  long  as 
the  real  legislation  takes  place  in  a  caucus  it  can  not 
be  known  what  any  man  says  or  how  any  man  votes. 
It  is  not  only  invisible  but  inaudible  government." 

With  reference  to  the  same  bill  Senator  Works  ad- 
dressed the  Senate  in  similar  spirit.  "The  President," 
said  Mr.  Works,  "commits  himself  beyond  recall  to  a 
bill  not  yet  introduced,  and  without  having  heard  the 
presentation  of  their  views  by  the  legislative  repre- 
sentatives of  the  states  where  vital  interests  and  im- 
portant industries  are  to  be  affected  by  it."  Proceeding, 
he  said:  "Thus  we  have  a  bill  agreed  upon  and  marked 
for  final  passage  on  consideration  of  only  a  few  men 
of  the  party,  concurred  in  by  the  President,  acting  with 
representatives  of  this  one  party.  This  comes  in  part 
from  the  vicious  doctrine  that  the  President  is  the 
leader  of  his  party  instead  of,  or  as  well  as,  the 
President  of  the  whole  people.  The  two  are  utterly  in- 
consistent when  it  comes  to  making  the  laws."  Pursuing 
the  same  line  of  reasoning,  Mr.  Works  further  said: 
"The  time  may  come  when  this  great  power  in  the 
executive  to  rule  and  control  Congress,  a  power  not 
given  by  law  and  wholly  illegitimate  but  established 
by  the  silent  acquiescence  of  the  people  and  their  law- 
ful representatives,  may  bring  the  institutions  of  this 
republic  into  deadly  peril  and  possibly  overthrow." 

These  be  thoughtful  and  solemn  words.  And  they 
are  not  more  emphatic  than  timely.  They  come  with  a 
special  significance  in  connection  with  procedures  done 
in  the  name  of  reform  but  in  the  spirit  of  autocratic 
authority  and  in  plain  contempt  alike  of  the  constitu- 
tion and  of  moral  propriety.  It  is  indeed  a  curious 
fact  that  these  invasions  should  come  at  the  hands 
of  those  who  most  loudly  proclaim  the  principles 
of  liberty  and  who  hold  themselves  as  leaders  in 
a  work  of  professed  moral  regeneration.  It  seems 
somehow  to  be  a  fixed  attribute  of  the  consciously 
moral  mind  to  regard  itself  as  divinely  appointed  and 
inspired  in  connection  with  affairs  of  government. 
Nobody  believes  President  Wilson  to  be  other  than  a 
conscientious  man;  yet  it  becomes  more  and  more  evi- 


dent that  he  regards  himself  as  above  the  constitution 
and  the  law,  as  authorized  in  some  inscrutable  way  to 
direct  the  legislation  of  the  country  as  well  as  to  en- 
force the  laws,  under  whimsical  theories  and  in  con- 
tempt of  the  plain  letter  of  his  official  mandate. 


Mr.  Borah  and  the  Presidential  Bee. 

It  is  common  report  at  Washington  that  Senator 
William  E.  Borah  is  more  or  less  actively  employed 
these  days  in  swatting  a  presidential  bee  which  per- 
sistently buzzes  about  his  ample  ears.  And  this  gossip 
is  credible  in  view  of  the  conditions  and  circumstances 
in  which  Mr.  Borah  finds  himself.  Mr.  Borah  is  young 
as  public  men  go.  Mr.  Borah  is  able  far  above  the 
average.  Mr.  Borah  is  sane  in  the  sense  that  few  men 
in  sight  of  the  presidency  are.  Mr.  Borah  has  a  record 
or  the  intellectual  side  practically  unparalleled  by  that 
of  any  other  man  similarly  related  to  public  life.  Mr. 
Borah  is  available  as  are  few  men  who  stand  con- 
spicuously above  the  line  of  intellectual  and  moral 
mediocrity. 

For  a  year  or  more  the  Argonaut  has  believed  Mr. 
Borah  to  be  the  probable  nominee  of  the  reunited  Re- 
publican party  in  the  year  of  1916.  Only  two  other 
men  are  in  sight,  neither  of  them  within  hailing  dis- 
tance, regarded  intellectually  and  by  the  even  higher 
and  truer  test  of  moral  independence.  One  of  these 
two  men  is  Senator  Cummins  of  Iowa  and  the  other  is 
Governor  Hadley  of  Missouri,  but  neither  in  his  best 
mood  anywhere  approaches  the  combination  of  quali- 
ties which  marks  Mr.  Borah,  if  not  exactly  as  a  man 
of  destiny,  as  a  man  in  whom  lie  large  possibilities. 

If  Mr.  Borah  were  to  call  upon  the  Argonaut  for 
counsel  we  should  say  to  him:  "Good  friend,  do  not 
waste  time  or  energy  swatting  that  bee.  Let  it 
keep  on  buzzing,  but  nerve  yourself  to  indifference 
to  it.  Do  nothing  to  frighten  it  away;  do  nothing  to 
encourage  its  attentions.  Just  go  ahead  minding  your 
business  in  the  way  you  have  done  it  for  the  past 
six  or  seven  years.  Don't  dodge  anything;  don't  com- 
promise anywhere.  Don't  give  the  presidency  a 
thought;  above  all,  don't  vary  one  jot  or  tittle  from 
the  lines  of  principle  and  of  senatorial  duty.  You 
stand  available  for  the  presidency  today  because  you 
have  exhibited  the  qualities  of  courage  and  independ- 
ence in  a  sphere  where  courage  and  independence  are 
usually  minus  quantities.  Keep  right  on  being 
courageous  and  independent.  Be  vigilant,  be  straight, 
be  firm  in  support  of  fixed  principles  and  for  the 
constitution.  Do  not  try  to  conciliate  anybody  or  to 
cajole  anybody.  Don't  try  to  get  yourself  in  tune  with 
the  reform  vote,  the  labor  vote,  or  any  other  kind 
of  vote.  Just  carry  yourself  as  a  free  man  under 
iarge  responsibilities  and  under  high  inspirations  with- 
out respect  to  the  presidency  or  to  anything  else. 
There  is  only  one  man  now  whom  you  need  to 
be  afraid  of,  and  that  man  is  William  E.  Borah. 
If  he  should  lose  the  qualities  which  have  won  him 
approval  and  admiration  alike  from  political  friends 
and  political  foes,  if  he  should  begin  to  scheme  for  the 
presidency,  he  would  cease  to  deserve  the  presidency 
or  anything  else.  And  even  if  by  such  tactics  he 
should  make  himself  'available,'  the  result  would  be- 
nothing  to  his  satisfaction  or  to  that  of  his  admirers. 
It  is  infinitely  better  to  be  a  self-sustained,  self- 
respecting  man  out  of  the  presidency  than  to  be  a 
cringing,  calculating,  scheming  politician  in  the  pn 
dency." 

The  presidency   or  any  other  high   public   responsi- 
bility is  a  thing  which  no  man  should  scheme  for.     If 
it  comes  to  a  man  at  all  it  should  come  to  him  right. 
It  has  now  and  again  come  to  a  man  as  a  consequence 
of  personal  calculation  and  diplomatic  intrigue,  but  it 
has    in    every    instance    found    the     man     morall;     de 
teriorated,  unfit  for  high  responsibilities,  an 
him    less    worthy,    less    respected,    less 
than    before.      All    of    which    Mr.    Borah     h: 
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enough  and  character  enough  to  see  and  to  compre- 
hend— to  comprehend  even  as  pointing  out  to  himself 
the  road  which  those  who  respect  and  honor  him  would 
■ike  to  see  him  travel. 


The  Teaching  of  Young  Children. 
The  Montessori  method  of  teaching  young  children, 
which  lias  attracted  so  much  attention  in  the  educa- 
tional world  during  the  past  four  or  five  years,  is  to 
'nave  a  practical  try-out  at  Atherton,  San  Mateo  County, 
where  Mrs.  Beach  Thompson  has  equipped  a  school- 
room and  put  it  in  charge  of  competent  persons.  There 
are  to  be  three  periods  of  one  month  each  during  the 
current  year,  and  by  the  end  of  the  last  of  these  the. 
merits  of  the  system  should  be  fairly  well  determined-; 
Mme,  Montessori  and  her  followers  have,  assuredly 
achieved  very  notable  results,  yet  we  think  there-  are 
considerations  with  respect  to  the  system  which  remain 
to  be  tried  out  in  broad  applications.  Originally  and 
fundamentally  the  system  was  devised  for  defective 
children.  The  theory  under  which  it  is  applied  to 
normal  children  is  that  what  may  work  well  with 
a  defective  child  of  say  ten  or  twelve  will  be 
equally  effective  with  a  normal  child  of  say  four  or 
five  or  six.  That  this  theory  is  a  sound  one  we  doubt. 
Between  the  defective  child  and  the  normal  child  there 
are,  we  suspect,  differences  of  mind  and  disposition, 
of  receptive  powers  and  of  capacity  for  establishing 
habits,  not  measurable  by  difference  in  years.  In 
other  words,  there  are  radical  variations  between  the 
defective  mind  and  the  normal  mind.  But  be  this  as  it 
may,  the  experiment  is  worth  while,  and  it  will  be  fol- 
lowed with  attention  by  very  many  who  have  been  at- 
tracted by  Mme.  Montessori's  system  both  by  its  success 
in  her  school  in  Rome  and  by  the  philosophy  upon 
which  it  is  founded.  One  thing  is  certain,  namely, 
our  present  methods  of  teaching  children  are  very  far 
from  being  perfect.  In  many  respects  we  question  if 
they  are  as  effective  as  the  oid-time  school  when  the 
alphabet  was  written  on  a  clap-board,  the  reverse  side 
of  which  was  a  ready  instrument  of  pedagogic  discipline. 
Learning  indeed  has  been  made  easy,  and  we  sometimes 
think  too  easy.  "Easy  come  easy  go"  is  a  maxim  which 
applies  in  the  sphere  of  education  as  precisely  as  in  the 

sphere  of  economics.       

It  is  only  a  few  years  ago  that  the  educational  world 
gave  its  unqualified  endorsement  to  the  kindergarten 
system  which  took  children  almost  from  infancy  and 
turned  the  work  of  education  into  diverting  games. 
Measured  by  conceptions  of  idealism  and  judged  by  cer- 
tain sentimental  and  picturesque  standards,  the  kinder- 
garten was  a  tremendous  success.  But  later  and  more 
sober  judgment  has  not  tended  to  confirm  earlier  opin- 
.  ions.  It  has  been  found — at  least  we  have  the  word  of 
experienced  teachers  for  it — that  children  of  the  kinder- 
garten, while  in  many  ways  they  exhibit  a  certain  men- 
tal efficiency,  gain  little  or  nothing  in  the  way  of  real 
training.  They  have  been  taught,  not  to  work,  but  to 
play.  They  have  acquired  neither  habits  of  industry 
nor  of  obedience.  Coming  from  the  kindergarten  to 
schools  of  more  serious  purpose  and  severer  method 
they  have  much  to  unlearn — much  which  tends  to  turn 
the  hair  of  the  academic  teacher  gray.  If  it  be 
true,  as  certain  psychologists  have  declared,  that 
the  most  important  formative  years  are  those  of 
early  childhood,  then  it  can  not  be  true  that  a 
system  of  teaching  which  does  not  in  those  years  en- 
force habits  of  diligence  and  obedience  is  a  good  one. 
A  child  fixed  in  the  habit  of  following  its  own  whims 
and  of  turning  work  into  play  is  a  child  essentially 
damaged  in  its  capacity  for  serious  effort. 


may  produce  Lady  Claires  and  my  Little  Lord  Fauntlc- 
roys  of  eight  or  ten,  later  to  grow  into  pretentious 
sissys  and  insufferable  prigs.  The  work  of  education, 
in  young  or  in  old,  calls  for  a  devoted  and  serious  mind. 
Any  effort  to  cheat  nature  by  devices  or  short  cuts  is, 
in  the  case  of  the  normal  child,  more  likely  to  result  in 
damage  than  in  benefit. 


It  is  a  trite  remark  that  education,  as  the  etymology 
of  the  word  reveals,  is  a  process  of  individual  develop- 
ment— of  bringing  out  inherent  qualities  and  capacities 
and  making  the  most  of  them.  It  follows  in  logic  and 
common  sense  that  any  scheme  of  education  which  re- 
verses the  order  must  be  wrong.  Nature  is  a  pretty 
good  schoolmistress,  though  a  hard  one.  She  instructs 
in  a  thousand  subtle  ways,  but  in  her  method  there  is  a 
remorseless  severity.  She  docs  not  attempt,  as  does  the 
kindergarten,  to  make  things  easy:  she  does  not.  as 
does  the  Montessori  system,  temper  the  wind  to  the 
shor.i  Iamb.  The  rule  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  is 
nature's  rule  in  education  as  in  other  things.  And  we 
ect  that  for  normal  children  this  is  the  correct 
pr  'iciple.  When  work  is  turned  into  play,  when  things 
made   easy,   when   cajolery   is  established   in  place 

1  duty,  when  art  is  made  to  serve  instead  of  utility — 
is.  we  suspect,  a  flying  in  the  face  of  nature  which 


The  Glass-Owens  Financial  Bill. 
To  an  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  Glass-Owens 
bill — in  other  words,  the  administration  financial  meas- 
ure now  before  Congress  and  the  country — it  is  essen- 
tial that  there  should  be  some  understanding  of  the 
existing  law.  In  the  country  at  large  there  are  some 
twenty-five  thousand  banks,. -grejat  and  small,  all  ope- 
rating under .  certain  fixed- -regulations,  many  of  them 
under  charter  as  national  banks.  In  what  are  designated 
as  "Central  Reserve"  cities,  which  include  New  York,  St. 
Louis,  and  Chicago,  it  is  required  that  national  banks 
shall  keep  in  their  vaults  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  sum 
of  their  liabilities — in  other  words,  twenty-five  per  cent 
of  the  amount  of  their  deposits — in  money.  In  what  are 
known  as  "Reserve"  cities,  which  include  San  Fran- 
cisco and  most  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  country,  the 
requirement  is  that  national  banks  shall  hold  in  reserve 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  their  liabilities,  and  that  of  this 
twenty-five  per  cent,  one-half  shall  be  in  money  and 
the  other  half  in  deposits  in  the  Central  Reserve  banks. 
All  national  banks  outside  these  two  classes  form  a 
third  class  which  are  required  under  the  act  to  keep 
fifteen  per  cent  of  their  liabilities  either  in  coin  or  in  the 
Reserve  banks.  When  the  cash  balance  of  any  national 
bank  in  the  course  of  its  operations  runs  down  to  a 
point  approaching  the  margin  of  its  required  reserves  it 
must  cease  making  loans.  It  can  not  touch  for  any  pur- 
pose the  reserve  funds  which  the  law  requires  to  be 
held  intact  for  the  assurance  of  depositors. 


The  purpose  of  these  requirements  is  that  the  national 
banks  of  the  country  shall  be  maintained  in  a  strong 
position.  The  theory  is  that  with  so  large  a  margin  in 
reserve,  and  being  subject  as  they  are  to  periodical  in- 
spection at  the  hands  of  government  agents,  they  will  be 
kept  within  the  limit  of  safety.  Devised  as  it  is  for 
security  and  stability,  this  scheme  fails  at  one  very  im- 
portant point.  Instead  of  establishing  the  currency  of 
the  country  upon  an  elastic  basis  it  does  precisely  the 
reverse.  When  there  comes  a  pinch  it  makes  practically 
unavailable  so  much  of  the  money  of  the  national  banks 
— and  of  the  country — as  falls  within  the  reserve  re- 
quirements. The  machinery  arranged  to  sustain  the 
security  of  the  banks  tends  automatically  to  tie  up  the 
money  resources  of  the  country,  to  diminish  the  volume 
of  circulating  money.  For  immediate  purposes  a  na- 
tional bank  in  New  York,  Boston,  or  Chicago,  or  for 
that  matter  a  national  bank  of  the  second  class  say  in 
San  Francisco  or  New  Orleans,  is  moribund  when  its 
operations  have  consumed  all  its  immediate  resources 
above  its  legal  reserve.  Although  this  fund  may  aggre- 
gate millions  of  dollars  it  is  unavailable  and  might  as 
well  for  all  immediate  purposes  be  non-existent.  The 
very  fund  which  a  bank  is  required  to  maintain  for  the 
assurance  of  its  depositors  tends  to  increase  their  em- 
barrassment. 

Under  a  proper  system  unusual  necessities  should 
liberate  and  make  available  the  reserve  funds,  but  under 
the  system  as  we  have  it  the  effect  is  precisely  the 
reverse.  For  the  very  moment  that  there  is  a  hint  of 
stringency  in  the  general  money  market,  it  becomes  the 
business  of  every  prudent  banker  to  build  up  his  re- 
serves, and  this  he  does  by  calling  in  his  loans.  When 
twenty-five  thousand  banks  great  and  small  all  over  the 
country  act  simultaneously  under  such  motives,  the 
effect  is  likely  to  be  serious.  Inevitably  when  each  bank 
undertakes  to  look  out  for  itself  the  consequence  is  that 
the  situation  becomes  more  difficult  for  all.  The  scheme 
works  automatically  to  produce  the  very  condition  which 
it  is  planned  to  prevent. 

Another  fault  of  the  existing  system  is  that  it  pro- 
vides no  way  for  replenishing  funds  exhausted  in  legiti- 
mate processes  of  business.  A  San  Francisco  banker, 
for  example,  may  have  let  out  his  money  on  the  best 
possible  security — say  for  the  purchase  of  grain  in 
transit  to  Europe,  or  sugar  in  transit  from  Hawaii — 
yet  there  is  no  way  prior  to  the  maturity  of  his  paper 
by  which  he  may  turn  this  unquestioned  security  into 
cash  or  its  equivalent  for  immediate  service — no  way 
by  which  an  inert  real  value  may  be  transmuted  into 
the  all-needful  measure  of  value. 


The   system  thus  at   fault   at   several   critical   points 


breaks  down  under  pressure.  This  has  long  been  felt 
as  a  grievous  fact  in  our  domestic  operations,  and  in 
recent  years  as  we  have  entered  more  and  more  into 
world  commerce  it  has  grown  more  serious.  The  sys- 
tem does  not  lend  itself  to  the  usages  of  world  trade. 
And  it  puts  us  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with 
every  other  commercial  nation.  In  this  connection  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  wdien  Japan  emerged  from 
her  traditional  isolation  and  sought  to  establish  the  con- 
ditions of  her  finance  and  commerce  in  conformity  with 
die  practice  of  the  world  she  took  American  policy  as 
her  pattern.  But  many  years  ago  it  was  found  that  the 
American  system  could  not  be  made  to  work  satisfac- 
torily in  universal  interchanges,  whereupon  Japan  re- 
vised her  scheme  of  finance  in  conformity  with  that  of 
continental  Europe  and  is  now  notably  ahead  of  us  in 
the  efficiency  of  her  financial  machinery. 

Under  the  European  system,  of  which  the  Imperial 
Bank  of  Germany  probably  represents  the  best  prac- 
tice, there  is  in  each  country  one  general  bank  or  reser- 
voir of  ready  money  to  which  all  the  banks  contribute. 
No  single  bank  is  dependent  upon  its  own  reserve,  but 
may  draw  within  prescribed  limits  upon  the  common 
fund.  Something  like  this  ought  to  be  provided  for  in 
the  system  of  our  own  country,  and  until  it  shall  be  done 
we  shall  be  subject  to  embarrassments  like  those  which 
again  and  again  have  marked  the  history  of  American 
finance.  

For  more  than  half  a  century  reform  of  the  Ameri- 
can system  has  been  more  or  less  discussed.  Bankers 
at  all  times,  and  the  public  generally  at  times  of  strin- 
gency, have  been  impressed  with  the  deficiencies  of  our 
system.  But  the  matter,  being  aside  from  the  range  of 
general  interest,  and  being  in  a  political  sense  extra 
hazardous,  has  been  put  off  and  held  off  all  these  years. 
But  the  panic  of  1907  had  the  effect  of  emphasizing  the 
dangers  involved  in  our  system  and  of  renewing  in 
more  urgent  form  old  suggestions  for  a  new  and  better 
order  of  things.  As  a  consequence  of  urgency  on  the 
part  of  the  banking  and  business  interests  there  was 
created  by  act  of  Congress  what  was  known  as  the 
Currency  Commission,  with  tha  then  Senator  Aldrich 
of  Rhode  Island  at  its  head,  and  this  commission 
brought  in  a  report  which  for  its  thoroughness  has 
probably  never  before  been  equaled  as  an  exposition  of 
monetary  science.  Nothing  came  practically  of  this 
effort,  partly  due  to  the  indisposition  of  Congress  to 
take  the  matter  up  seriously,  partly  to  the  discredit  in 
which  Senator  Aldrich  has  stood  on  various  accounts. 
But  with  progress  of  time  the  demand  for  financial  re- 
form has  become  still  more  urgent  and  the  subject  has 
literally  been  pressed  upon  the  administration  which 
recently  took  over  the  government.  President  Wilson 
and  his  party  alike  stood  pledged  to  the  work;  and  that 
which  has  been  done  within  recent  weeks  is  their  an- 
swer to  a  pledge  impossible  to  be  evaded. 


The  Glass-Owens  bill  comes  at  a  time  when  the  idea 
of  governmental  regulation  of  pretty  much  everything 
is  in  the  air,  and  it  comes  under  the  authority  of  a 
party  and  a  President  who  have  espoused  the  role  of 
a  rather  less  than  more  tempered  radicalism.  In  the 
drafting  of  this  measure  the  idea  has  been  to  establish 
the  finances  of  the  country,  not  under  the  hand  of  its 
financiers,  but  rather  under  the  authority  of  gov- 
ernment itself.  Therefore  the  proposed  measure  starts 
out  upon  what  many  regard  as  a  fundamental  error. 
Yet  the  necessity  for  something  in  the  way  of  changed 
conditions  is  so  great  that  even  those  theoretically  dis- 
posed to  resent  the  authority  of  government  in  matters 
of  business  are  still  willing  to  waive  this  fundamental 
objection  and  to  make  the  best  of  whatever  it  may  be 
possible  to  attain  at  this  time. 

The  bill  as  it  stands  ready  for  Congress  and  bearing 
the  advance  stamp  of  administrative  approval  under- 
takes one  very  important  reform,  namely,  that  of 
creating  a  series  of  central  reservoirs  of  money  avail- 
able for  all  the  purposes  of  banking,  including  financial 
emergencies.  The  plan  contemplates  a  system  of  "Fed- 
eral Reserve  Banks,"  some  twelve  or  fourteen  in  num- 
ber, each  calculated  to  be  a  financial  headquarters  for 
a  particular  region  to  be  duly  prescribed.  There  is  in 
each  of  these  divisions  to  be  a  Central  or  regional  bank, 
not  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  business,  but  existing 
solely  to  serve  the  purposes  of  banks  within  the  desig- 
nated districts.  The  capital  of  each  regional  bank  is 
to  be  subscribed,  in  sums  proportionate  to  the  capital  of 
each,  by  the  banks  within  the  designated  districts. 
These  regional  banks  are  to  receive  deposits  only  from 
other  banks,  this  money  to  be  used  for  rediscounting  the 
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paper  of  the  several  banks.     They  are  also  to  deal  in 
exchange. 

It  is  provided  that  supervision  of  the  regional  banks 
shall  be  in  the  hands  of  a  "Federal  Reserve  Board"  of 
seven  members — the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  be 
one,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  another,  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  another,  with  four  to  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  President  and  approved  by  the  Senate. 
This  board  is  to  have  absolute  control  of  the  policy  of 
the  regional  banks,  including  the  right  to  fix  rates  of 
discount — practically  to  prescribe  current  rates  of  in- 
terest on  money.  The  bill  provides  a  vast  mass  of  de- 
tailed regulations  not  easily  described  in  terms  adapted 
to  popular  comprehension,  but  essential  to  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  plan. 


A  point  in  this  scheme  which  has  met  with  instant 
and  positive  objection  is  that  it  takes  control  of  the 
finances  of  the  United  States  from  the  hands  of  the 
bankers  of  the  country  and  places  it  with  a  polit- 
ically selected  commission.  For  although  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  the  President  will  name  at  least  two 
practical  bankers  as  members  of  the  Federal  Board 
of  Control,  the  bill  does  not  in  terms  require  it. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  more  frequently 
a  lawyer  than  a  banker;  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
is  presumably  not  a  banker;  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Treasury  may  or  may  not  be  a  banker.  Unques- 
tionably ■  the  business  men  of  the  country  would 
prefer  that  the  financial  system  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  trained  men.  They  would  feel  a  certain 
security  under  such  an  organization  of  the  board  which 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  feel  under  an  organization  in 
which  business  purposes  may  weigh  not  more  heavily 
than  political  motives. 

Another  objection,  and  one  which  may  readily  be 
comprehended  by  the  lay  mind,  is  that  the  close  connec- 
tion prescribed  between  the  Federal  Board  and  the  gov- 
ernment will  surely  involve  the  latter  in  a  responsi- 
bility too  precise  and  definite.  If  the  Federal  Board  is 
a  governmental  body,  having  its  membership  through 
presidential  selection  and  having  a  direct  connection 
with  the  treasury,  then  the  government  itself  becomes 
the  definitely  responsible  factor  in  the  financial  life  of 
the  country.  The  government  becomes,  in  fact,  the 
ultimate  banker  of  the  country,  subject  to  whatever 
vicissitudes  may  fall  upon  the  financial  world.  Thus  the 
powers  and  resources  of  the  government  are,  under  the 
proposed  plan,  directly  involved  in  the  system. 


It  is  certain  that  these  objections  will  be  urged  with 
emphasis  when  the  bill  shall  come  up  for  consideration 
in  Congress,  and  if  Congress  shall  be  willing,  as 
it  should,  to  hearken  to  suggestions  from  the  business 
community,  there  will  surely  be  important  changes.  It 
is  not  likely  that  the  administration  will  recede  from 
its  obvious  purpose  to  establish  the  government  as  the 
responsible  agent  in  making  the  policy  of  the  regional 
banks  as  proposed.  Probably  this  principle,  even 
though  it  may  be  a  mistaken  one,  will  be  retained.  And 
despite  objections,  we  suspect  that  the  banking  interests 
would  rather  accept  this  principle  than  see  the  whole 
matter  again  go  by  default.  The  need  for  reform  in 
banking  practice  is  so  positive  that  in  all  likelihood  the 
bankers  of  the  country  will  be  willing  to  accede  to  a 
principle  which  they  deem  fundamentally  objectionable 
rather  than  continue  to  suffer  disabilities  which  again 
and  again  have  proved  the  deficiencies  and  the  hazards 
of  the  existing  system. 

This  writing  purposely  avoids  consideration  of  a  mass 
of  details  in  the  Glass-Owens  measure  chiefly  impor- 
tant to  bankers.  We  have  not  wished  to  confuse  the 
subject  to  the  lay  mind  by  the  presentment  of  minor 
points  regarded  as  important  by  those  whose  business 
it  is  to  conduct  practically  the  interchanges  of  the 
country.  Associations  of  bankers  and  of  commercial 
men  have  made  these  technical  matters  the  subject  of 
special  consideration  and  have  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  united  in  recommendations  of  changes  calcu- 
lated in  the  interest  of  practical  banking  operations. 
These  suggestions  will  call  for  many  changes  in  the 
plan  as  it  stands  defined  in  the  Glass-Owens  bill. 

This  essentially  non-political  matter  ought  to  be  free 
from  political,  most  of  all,  from  demagogical  considera- 
tions, but  unhappily  it  has  not  been  kept  free.  It  has' 
become  an  object  of  politics  to  transfer,  or  to  try  to 
transfer,  the  intangible  element  of  high  financial  credit 
from  individuals  who  hold  it  under  one  consideration 
or  another  to  the  hands  of  a  politically  organized  board. 
This  is  the  core  of  the  present  plan  in  so  far  as  it  relates 


to  President  Wilson.  This  particular  feature  of  the 
project  we  believe  must  fail.  Credit  is  an  intangible 
and  uncertain  quantity.  Like  kissing,  it  goes  by  favor. 
It  can  no  more  be  regulated  by  law  than  can  any  other 
compound  of  sentiment  and  confidence.  Nevertheless  it 
remains  to  be  said  that  the  effort  to  seize  upon  the  ele- 
ment of  credit  and  to  subject  it  to  a  definite  scheme  of 
law  under  governmental  inspirations   is   interesting  as 

it  is  novel. 

♦ 

Reflections  Upon  the  Case  of  Prof.  Boehncke. 

The  withdrawal  of  Professor  Paul  Boehncke  from  the 
department  of  German  in  the  University  of  California 
for  the  good  and  sufficient  reason  that  he  can  not  sus- 
tain his  family  upon  the  salary  of- nine  hundred  dollars! 
per  year  which  his  professorship  brings  in,  tends  to 
promote  reflection.  Is  it  right  that  the  work  of  the  uni- 
versity should  be  carried  on  upon  any  such  basis  ol 
compensation?  This  query  answers  itself.  Xo  college 
professor  in  these  times  can  do  either  himself,  his 
family,  or  his  classes  justice  upon  so  meagre  an  in- 
come. 

There  are  two  obvious  methods  of  reform.  Col- 
lege men  will  declare  that  the  university  should  have 
more  money  for  the  carrying  on  of  its  work;  and  this 
seems  an  easy  solution  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
academic  mind.  But  the  State  of  California  can  not 
give  itself  over  wholly  to  the  business  of  supporting  the 
university.  Already  it  is  more  generous  in  this  respect 
than  any  other  state.  Its  provision  for  the  university 
is  all  that  it  ought  to  make  at  this  time. 

The  second  answer  is  that  the  university  should  so 
limit  its  work  that  the  appropriation  made  for  it  would 
be  sufficient.  It  may  be  desirable  to  cover  a  wide  range 
of  subjects  of  instruction,  but  if  this  can  not  be  done 
with  the  funds  provided  then  the  obvious  course  is  to 
cut  down  the  curriculum.  The  most  useful  and  famous 
schools  in  the  world  were  organized  on  narrower  lines 
and  with  a  smaller  teaching  force  than  the  present  work 
of  the  State  University  at  Berkeley.  Half  the  colleges 
in  the  country  stand  today  upon  a  smaller  basis  and 
carry  forward  their  work  at  less  cost.  Experience 
demonstrates  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  welfare  of 
a  college  and  for  its  high  usefulness  to  teach  everything 
under  the  shining  sun.  It  will  be  time  enough  to  estab- 
lish a  universal  curriculum  when  the  resources  of  the 
school  shall  be  able  to  support  it  under  reasonable 
standards  of  service  and  living  standards  of  pay  for 
service  without  putting  hardship  upon  the  public  which 
supplies  the  funds  to  sustain  the  university. 

While  we  are  dealing  with  this  subject  it  is  pertinent 
to  remark  that  in  the  University  of  California,  as  in 
most  large  institutions,  the  actual  work  of  teaching  too 
often  falls  to  underpaid,  immature,  and  relatively  in- 
ferior men.  Where  a  college  faculty  is  made  up  of  a 
few  famous  and  brilliant  men  with  a  multitude  of 
assistants  who  have  neither  fame  nor  brilliancy,  stu- 
dents are  likely  to  miss  an  important  element  in  the 
traditional  inspirations  of  college  life.  What  matters  it 
to  a  student  of  mathematics  that  the  head  of  the  mathe- 
matical department  may  be  a  man  of  large  talents  and 
wide  fame  if  in  his  classes  he  must  listen  to  exposi- 
tions made  by  some  nobody  of  an  assistant?  What 
matters  it  that  the  famous  head  of  the  department  is 
writing  great  books  or  sustaining  the  repute  of  the 
school  and  of  the  country  for  scholarship  by  giving  lec- 
tures in  foreign  countries  if  the  personal  contacts  of 
the  student  be  only  with  relatively  inferior  and  com- 
monplace men?  Almost  invariably  it  happens  that  your 
famous  professor  uses  his  professorship,  not  in  its  nor- 
mal teaching  relations,  but  rather  as  a  background  upon 
which  to  exhibit  his  scholarly  accomplishments  to  the 
world. 

It  is  distinctly  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  small 
college  that  while  it  may  not  have  in  its  faculty 
anybody  of  high  repute  in  the  educational  world,  it  has 
commonly  a  carefully  selected  body  of  competent  and 
industrious  teachers,  and  that  students  are  brought  into 
direct  contact  with  these  teachers.  And  it  is  through 
such  contacts  largely  that  nascent  talents  are  dis- 
covered, that  inspirations  are  conceived  and  high  stand- 
ards of  individual  scholarship  attained.  We  can  but 
suspect  that  from  the  standpoint  of  the  student  the 
scholarly  advantages  of  the  small  school,  where  the 
heads  of  departments  comprise  the  real  teaching  force, 
are  great  as  compared  with  the  large  school,  where 
each  department  is  under  the  nominal  headship  of  a 
famous  man  whose  time  is  given  over  to  "research"  or 
to  writing  books  and  where  the  work  of  teaching  is 
done  by  underpaid  and  inexpert  instructors. 


Editorial  Notes. 

It  is  probably  just  as  well  that  the  President  should 
put  off  to  the  last  possible  hour  active  intermediation 
:n  the  affairs  of  Mexico.  None  the  less  he  deceives 
himself  in  the  hope  that  by  delay  the  necessity  for 
action  may  be  averted.  Either  openly  or  by  diplomatic 
indirection  the  United  States  must  take  a  hand  in  the 
pacification  of  Mexico.  The  reason  is  that  there  is  no 
party  and  there  appears  no  man  in  Mexico  strong 
enough  to  dominate  the  confused  situation.  If  orderly 
conditions  are  to  come,  they  must  come  through  some 
external  source,  and  that  the  source  should  be  other 
than  the  United  States  is  unthinkable.  In  the  end  we 
shall- have  to  go  about  the  matter  in  cold  blood.  The 
hope- that  there  will  rise  in  Mexico  some  authority  upon 
a  basis  sufficiently  legitimate  to  justify  its  support  "on 
moral  grounds"  is  what  a  famous  statesman  used  to 
call  a  "damned  barren  ideality."  There  can  be  no 
legitimate  rise  of  anybody  in  Mexico,  because  the 
constitution  prescribes  a  procedure  impracticable  and 
impossible.  Whoever  shall  come  to  the  mastery  of 
Mexico  must  travel  the  road  blazed  by  Diaz.  He  must 
rise  by  force  of  arms  or  by  terror  of  arms.  In  other 
words,  he  must  be  a  self-appointed  and  self-elevated 
dictator.  When  there  shall  appear  a  man  even  of  ap- 
proximate strength,  whether  he  be  Huerta,  Felix  Diaz, 
or  somebody  else,  with  some  powers,  right  intentions 
toward  the  country,  and  with  a  right  disposition  toward 
us,  then  we  shall  have  to  supplement  his  powers  with 
our  own.  By  this  means,  and  by  no  other,  may  Mexico 
be  pacified,  Europe  satisfied,  and  our  own  interests  sus- 
tained. Ambassador  Wilson  thinks  well  of  Huerta  and 
would  like  to  have  our  government  assist  him  in  main- 
taining his  precarious  hold  upon  the  country.  Probably 
if  Ambassador  Wilson  were  a  Democrat  this  would  be 
done.  But  President  Wilson,  in  whom  a  certain  polit- 
ical canniness  is  becoming  apparent,  is  not  likely  to 
proceed  to  new  adjustments  in  Mexico  upon  the  coun- 
sels of  a  Republican.  When  he  shall  act  in  Mexico  it 
will  be  under  the  advice  of  some  man  of  his  own  party 
and  of  his  own  selection.  Probably  if  Mr.  Del  Valle 
had  not  made  a  fool  of  himself  by  talking  too  much  his 
advice,  now  before  the  President,  would  be  followed. 
All  of  which,  as  it  relates  to  political  calculation,  is 
mighty  cheap;  none  the  less  upon  such  trivialities  and 
irrelevancies  do  the  policies  even  of  great  nations  often- 
times depend. 


The  telegraph  brings  the  information  that  the  Lon 
don  Times  is  about  to  publish  "certain  letters  hitherto 
believed  to  have  been  destroyed  and  w-hich  will  throw 
much  important  light  on  the  life  and  character  of  one 
of  the  principal  characters  of  English  literature."  This 
sounds  like  a  fresh  chapter  in  the  Shakespeare-Baconian 
discussion.  And  if  so — although  it  seems  a  bit  untimely 
to  speak  out  in  advance — it  is  not  likely  to  alter  the 
judgment  of  the  intellectual  world  as  to  the  authorship 
of  the  Shakespearean  plays.  One  thing  is  certain, 
these  plays  all  came  from  the  same  brain  and  the 
same  hand.  There  is  in  them  from  first  to  last  the 
unmistakable  stamp  of  one  mind.  And  that  mind  was 
certainly  not  Bacon's.  In  Bacon's  acknowledged  work 
we  have  a  complete  exposition  of  the  Baconian  men- 
tality. It  proceeds  in  certain  definite  ways,  and  by  cer- 
tain easily  analyzed  processes.  Great  mind  it  was  be- 
yond a  question,  in  some  respects  perhaps  the  greatest 
the  world  has  known.  But  it  was  not  the  Shake- 
spearean mind.  The  Baconian  mind  proceeds  from 
scientific  fundamentals  through  orderly  processes.  The 
Shakespearean  mind,  on  the  other  hand,  proceeds  from 
quite  another  basis  and  advances  under  the  inspirations 
of  imagination.  The  difference  is  as  marked  as  that 
which  separates  the  writings  of  Milton  and  those  of 
Darwin.  This  is  the  vital  and  final  argument  which 
silences  every  effort  to  assign  the  Shakespearean  plays 
to  Lord  Bacon. 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  issued  the  la   . 
water-power  permit  ever  issued  by  that  body,  granting 
rights  to  the  Pacific  Light  and  Power  Companj   oi    Los 
Angeles  to  operate  power  plants  in  the  Sierra  national 
iorest.     It  will  carry  electric  power  240  mil 
Angeles  and  vicinity. 

mtm 

Quicksilver  miners  are  said  to  follow  the  most  un- 
healthful  trade  in  the  world.  The  fumes  of  the  mercury 
produce  constant  salivation,  and  the  system  becomes 
permeated  with  the  metal;  the  teeth  of  the  unfortunate 
men  drop  out  and  they  lose  their  appetite  and  become 
emaciated. 

Peanuts  are  said  to  be  grown   in   Spam 
provinces  of  Valencia  and  Alicante. 
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The  numerous  but  vague  stories  of  European  preparations 
for  war  may  partly  lie  discounted  by  our  knowledge  of  news- 
paper sensationalism.  But  what  shall  we  say  to  the  definite 
and  public  arrangements  made  by  the  Belgian  government  for 
the  transfer  of  all  state  offices  and  documents  from  Brussels 
to  Antwerp  in  the  event  of  an  invasion  of  the  country.  Both 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  have  been 
warned  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  for  speedy  removal, 
and  members  have  even  been  notified  as  to  the  amount  of 
baggage  that  they  may  take  with  them.  Belgium  is  not  afraid 
that  hostilities  will  be  directed  against  herself,  but  she  is 
afraid  that  if  "the  larger  birds  of  prey"  should  unsheath 
their  talons  they  would  have  small  respect  for  the  Belgian 
frontiers  or  for  the  international  agreements  that  hold  those 
frontiers  inviolate.  

Now  that  Henri  Rochefort  is  dead  we  are  beginning  to  ap- 
preciate his  greatness.  But  he  lived  too  long.  He  witnessed 
the  waning  of  his  influence,  always  a  sad  experience  for 
genius.  The  Figaro  says  that  forty  years  ago  he  would  have 
had  as  great  a  funeral  as  Boulanger.  During  the  height  of 
the  Boulanger  mania  he  said  complacently,  "I  could  have 
called  together  two  hundred  thousand  citizens  in  the  Place  de 
la  Concorde,"  and  no  doubt  he  spoke  the  truth.  One  wonders 
why  he  did  not  dp  so,  for  it  was  not  the  Rochefort  habit  to 
neglect  opportunities  for  trouble.  But  he  had  a  kind  heart. 
A  journalist  himself,  he  always  rushed  to  the  aid  of  fellow- 
craftsmen  in  distress,  irrespective  of  name  or  cause.  And  he 
loved  animals.  He  used  to  relate  with  regret  that  he  once 
shot  a  hare.  That  is  to  say,  he  shot  at  him,  for  when  the 
hare  was  examined  in  the  kitchen  there  was  no  trace  of  a 
bullet.  Presumably  it  died  of  heart  failure,  but  Rochefort 
always  congratulated  himself  on  his  bad  aim. 


Oliver  Twist  is  again  to  be  staged,  and  this  time  at  the 
Lyceum  in  London.  The  part  of  Oliver  will  be  taken  by  Miss 
Mary  Glynne,  and  a  London  critic  wonders  why  there  have 
been  so  many  female  Olivers.  Dickens  himself  was  by  no 
means  averse  to  a  female  impersonation.  He  wrote  to  Frederick 
Yates,  who  himself  was  a  famous  Fagin :  "I  have  never  seen 
Mrs.  Honnor  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  but  from  the 
mere  circumstance  of  her  being  a  Mrs.  I  should  say  at  once 
that  she  was  many  sizes  too  large  for  Oliver  Twist.  If  it  be 
played  by  a  female  it  should  be  a  very  sharp  girl  of  thirteen 
or  fourteen,  not  more,  or  the  character  would  he  an  ab- 
surd! ty."  Upon  another  occasion  Dickens  wrote  to  Forster 
advising  him  to  go  and  see  Marie  Wilton  (Lady  Bancroft) 
in  "The  Maid  and  the  Magpie" :  "There  is  the  strangest 
thing  in  it  that  ever  I  have  seen  on  the  stage — the  boy  Pippo, 
by  Miss  Wilton.  While  it  is  astonishingly  impudent  (must  be, 
or  it  couldn't  be  done  at  all),  it  is  so  stupendously  like  a  boy, 
and  unlike  a  woman,  that  it  is  perfectly  free  from  offense 
.  .  .  the  manner,  the  appearance,  the  levity,  impulse,  and 
spirits  of  it  are  so  exactly  like  a  boy  that  you  can  not  think 
of  anything  like  her  sex  in  association  with  it." 


Mr.  Hamilton  Fyfe,  writing  in  the  London  Daily  Mail,  has 
a  proposal  for  the  reinstatement  of  the  feminist  cause  in 
the  public  respect.  The  militants,  he  says,  have  lost  all  the 
ground  that  has  been  gained  by  years  of  patient  effort.  They 
have  brought  public  opinion  to  a  point  where  it  would  be 
dangerous  for  any  political  party  to  suggest  the  suffrage,  and 
now  it  is  for  sane  and  responsible  womanhood  to  find  a 
remedy.  Let  them  summon  a  representative  assembly  of 
women,  a  sort  of  glorified  debating  society  that 'would  gravely 
discuss  public  questions  and  make  recommendations  to  Parlia- 
ment. Then  we  should  have  an  object  lesson  in  feminine 
capacity  for  goverment  and  "the  country  at  large  would  be 
astonished  at  the  sum  of  ability  which  such  an  assembly 
could  concentrate.  .  .  .  When  it  presented  a  petition  or 
remonstrance  its  appeal  would  be  irresistible.  No  poli- 
tician could  afford  it.  It  would  have  the  nation  at  its  back." 
All  of  which  might  be  true  if  the  "Women's  Parliament" 
would  actually  behave  with  the  dignity  and  intelligence  which 
Mr.  Fyfe  foresees.  But  would  it  ?  And  what  guaranty 
could  there  be  that  the  militants  themselves  would  not  be 
there  in   force?  

When  Liszt  made  his  first  confession  to  the  Pope  he  is 
said  to  have  craved  absolution  for  having  introduced  the  piano 
into  thousands  of  once  happy  homes.  But  it  seems  now  that 
the  piano  is  likely  to  be  ousted  by '  the  violin,  at  least  in 
England,  Over  six  thousand  violinists  have  lately  assembled 
for  the  Handel  orchestra  in  London,  and  they  are  described 
as  "whole-hearted  enthusiasts."  That  of  course  is  all  very 
well  in  its  way.  but  whole-hearted  enthusiasm  can  hardly  be 
described  as  sufficient  equipment  for  the  violinist,  at  least  for 
the  public  performer  upon  the  most  tyrannical  of  all  musical 
instruments.  At  the  first  of  these  annual  events  there  were 
(inly  GOO  violinists.  A  Handel  orchestra  is  rarely  an  exhila- 
rating performance,  but  with  6000  violinists,  of  whom  only  a 
small  proportion  could  lie  really  competent,  it  must  have  been 
a  rather  disturbing  occasion. 


The  daily  reports  of  enormous  losses  by  the  Balkan  armies 
make  one  wonder  how  long  the  supply  i>f  living  men  will 
hold  out.  And  incidentally  it  seems  almost  a  pity  to  do  any- 
thing in  the  direction  of  peace.  So  long  as  any  considerable 
number  of  these  horrid  savages  remain  on  earth  they  will  be 
trying  to  cut  each  other's  throats.  A  few  more  battles  and 
the  B  dkan  question  will  be  fettled  forever  by  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  Christian  armitfs,  a  loss  that  the  world  would  bear 
with   some  equanimity.  

A    correspondent   of   Musical    -  Imerica    lias    something   dis- 

i   ^>  to  say  about  the  operatic  profession  in  Italy.     "Here 

he  says,  "you  almost  never  find  a  young  woman  of 

adopting  an   operatic   career.     It   is   not   because   she 


does  not  feel  an  inclination  for  such  a  life  or  that  she  is 
not  broad-minded  enough  to  accept  the  conditions  prevalent 
in  all  operatic  circles,  even  though  they  may  not  be  sanc- 
tioned by  society.  But  the  enormous  sacrifices  of  her  per- 
sonality and  her  womanhood  extorted  from  her  by  the  many 
vampires  who  tyrannize  over  artists  striving  for  operatic  promi- 
nence in  Italy  are  so  shameful  that  any  woman  grown  up  in 
an  atmosphere  of  the  least  refinement  prefers  to  limit  her 
public   activity  to   concerts  which   she  gives  herself." 


It  is  surprising  how  little  we  -know  of  the  personality,  or 
even  the  appearance,  of  Swinburne.  Of  Tennyson  we  have 
been  told  almost  too  much  by  those  who  think  that  even 
trivialities  of  great  men  are  important.  But  to  the  world  at 
large  Swinburne,  so  far  as  the  man  himself  is  concerned,  is 
little  more  than  a  name.  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  drew  aside  a 
corner  of  the  veil  recently  in  his  lecture  before  the  Times 
book  club.  He  described  him  as  "a  little  gray-headed  old 
man,  always  cheerful,  usually  silent,  taking  no  part  in  public 
or  social  life,  the  only  touch  of  eccentricity  about  him  being 
a  rather  wide-brimmed  soft  felt  hat.  He  passed  among  the 
poorer  inhabitants  of  Putney  Heath  as  the  poor  afflicted  old 
gentleman.  In  sun  or  rain  he  carried  no  umbrella;  no  whim 
of  the  weather  caused  him  to  quicken  his  gait — a  little  gray 
old  gentleman,  so  noiseless   as  almost   to   seem   like  a   spirit." 


A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  asks  what 
is  the  matter  with  the  law  in  New  York.  On  July  9  the 
appellate  division  of  the  supreme  court  handed  down  sixty- 
six  decisions  in  review  of  judgments  of  inferior  courts.  Of 
these  sixty-six  decisions  only  sixteen  escaped  mutilation  or 
destruction.  Are  we  to  infer  from  this  that  the  inferior 
courts  are  incapable  of  administering  justice  ?  It  would  cer- 
tainly seem  so,  and  that  the  law  is  in  a  perilous  state  so  far 
as  New  York  is  concerned.  The  correspondent  in  question 
says  that  there  must  be  "something  rotten,"  and  he  asks  what 
it  is,  but  he  must  be  of  a  somewhat  verdant  stale  of  mind  to 
be  unaware  that  the  something  rotten  is  politics  and  that  the 
same  gangrene  may  be  found  not  only  in  the  law  courts,  but 
everywhere   else.  . 

There  is  something  delightfully  Gilbertian  in  the  spectacle 
of  the  anti-militant  party  in  New  Zealand  throwing  bombs  in 
order  to  convince  their  opponents  that  conscription  and  war 
are  reprehensible  things.  We  knew  that  they  had  conscrip- 
tion in  New  Zealand,  as  well  as  a  number  of  other  curious 
freaks,  but  we  did  not  know  that  this  was  so  acute  a  question 
as  to  prompt  the  use  of  dynamite.  And,  by  the  way,  they 
have  woman  suffrage  in  New  Zealand  as  well  as  conscription, 
and  this  seems  to  falsify  the  double  prediction  that  votes  for 
women  would  be  the  end  of  militarism  and  that  by  the  same 
expedient  all  disputes  would  henceforth  be  settled  by  the 
rule  of  reason.  The  suffrage  seems  to  he  compatible  alike 
with  conscription  and  with  bomb-throwing  as  a  protest  against 
the  conscription.  

The  laws  that  govern  the  ratio  of  the  sexes  are  obscure, 
and  there  are  already  a  bewildering  number  of  theories 
usually  based  upon  carefully  selected  facts.  But  it  does  seem 
that  nature  makes  some  sort  of  kindly  effort  to  match  the 
supply  with  the  demand.  It  has  been  shown  that  there  is  a 
preponderance  of  male  births  after  a  war  and  that  male 
births  predominate  in  warlike  nations.  Thus  we  find  that 
Servia  has  one  hundred  men  for  every  eighty  women,  and  we 
may  expect  a  still  further  increase  of  boy  babies  to  compen- 
sate for  the  heavy  losses  of  the  present  struggle.  Servia  is 
said  to  have  lost  at  least  15,000  men  against  the  Turks,  and 
now  her  very  Christian  allies  have  probably  disposed  of  a 
good  many  thousand  more.  But  if  nature  does  really  try  to 
keep  the  balance  true  in  the  varying  proportions  of  male  and 
female  births  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  she  does  it. 
Have  the  hopes  and  desires  of  the  mothers  anything  to  do 
with  it?  

Lady  Frances  Balfour  has  struck  a  blow  for  the  sublime 
cause  of  women  by  asserting  that  peeresses*  have  a  legal  right 
to  vote  in  the  House  of  Lords.  And  it  seems  that  Lady 
Frances  is  right  in  the  matter,  although  we  should  shudder 
to  think  of  the  fate  that  would  befall  the  peeress  who  should 
present  herself  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
cording her  vote.  Mr.  Swift  MacNeil,  one  of  the  greatest 
living  authorities  on  English  constitutional  law,  says  that  until 
the  reign  of  Edward  I,  six  centuries  ago,  not  only  peeresses, 
but  abbesses,  had  the  right  to  vote,  and  that  although  the 
right  has  fallen  into  desuetude  it  has  never  been  abrogated. 
So  it  only  remains  for  some  daring  suffragette  peeress  to 
descend  upon  the  House  of  Lords  and  claim  her  prerogative, 
and  the  sight  would  certainly  be  worth  seeing.  But  are  there 
any  suffragette  peeresses? 


Colonel  Mulhall  is  about  to  write  an  article  on  "Labor 
union  traitors  I  have  known."  He  says  that  his  usual  policy 
as  a  strikebreaker  is  to  buy  a  few  of  the  leaders  and  set  them 
secretly  to  work  against  their  own  side.  The  story  is  quite 
easy  to  believe.  Labor  unions  seem  to  have  a  peculiar  dis- 
position to  pay  their  highest  honors  to  the  men  who  are 
most  patently  and  obviously  for  sale,  and  nowhere  could  one 
find  more  striking  examples  of  this  than  in  San  Francisco. 
And  the  disposition  seems  to  be  a  general  one.  Mr.  Ramsay 
MacDonald,  the  English  parliamentary  Socialist  leader,  says 
in  his  recent  book  on  "The  Socialist  Movement"  :  "It  is  said 
that  the  workmen  have  always  suffered  from  dishonest  leaders. 
That  does  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  and  is  misleading. 
The  Chartist  movement  shows  not  the  dishonest  leader,  but 
the  windbag  charlatan  leader.  The  people  have  been  sold, 
but  only  after  they  have  shown  an  incapacity  to  choose 
leaders."  Sidney   G.   P.   Coryn. 


A  novel  invention  is  a  tiny  electric  lamp  to  be  worn 
on  their  caps  by  bandmen  at  night. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


The  High  Tide  on  the  Coast  of  Lincolnshire. 
(1571) 

The  old  mayor  climbed  the  belfry  And      boats     adrift     in     yonder 
tower,  towns 
The    ringers    ran    by    two,    by  Go    sailing    uppe    the    market- 
three;  place." 
"Pull,  if  ye  never  pulled  before;  He   shook  as   one  that  looks   on 
Good  ringers,  pull  your  best,''  death: 

quoth    he.  "God  save  you,  mother!"  straight 

"Play  uppe,  play  uppe,  O  Boston  he   saith; 

bells!  "Where  is  my  wife,   Elizabeth?" 
Play  all   your   changes,   all  your 

swells,  "Good      sonne,      where      Lindis 

Play     uppe,     'The     Brides     of  winds    her    way, 

Enderby.'  "  With  her  two  bairns  I  marked 
her   long; 

Men   say  it  was  a  stolen  tyde—  And    ere    yon    bells    beganne    to 

The     Lord    that    sent     it,     He  play, 

knows    all;  Afar     I     heard     her     milking 

But  in  myne  ears  doth  still  abide  song." 

The  message  that  the  bells  let  He  looked  across  the  grassy  lea, 

fall :  To     right,     to     left,     "Ho,     En- 

And      there      was      naught      of  derby]" 

strange,   beside  They   rang    "The    Brides  of    En- 

The   flight   of  mews  and  peewits  derby!" 
pied 

By    millions    crouched    on    the  With  that  he  cried  and  beat  his 

old    sea    wall.  breast; 

For,  lo!    along  the  river's  bed 

[  sat  and  spun  within  the  doore,  A  mighty  eygre  reared  his  crest, 

My  thread  brake  off,  I  raised  And    uppe    the    Lindis    raging 

myne    eyes;  sped. 

The  level  sun,  like  ruddy  ore,  It  swept  with   thunderous  noises 

Lay     sinking     in     the     barren  loud ; 

skies;  Shaped     like     a     curling     snow- 

And    dark    against    day's    golden  white   cloud, 

death  Or  like  a  demon  in  a  shroud. 
She    moved    where    Lindis    wan- 

dereth,  And     rearing     Lindis     backward 

My     Sonne's     faire     wife,     Eliza-  pressed, 

beth.  Shook  all  her  trembling  bankes 
amaine; 

"Cusha!  Cusha!  Cusha!"  calling,  Then  madly  at  the  eygre's  breast 

Ere  the  early  dews  were  falling,  Flung  uppe  her  weltering  walls 

Farre  away  I  heard  her  song,  again. 

"Cusha!    Cusha!"   all   along;  Then    bankes    came    downe    with 

Where  the  reedy  Lindis  fioweth,  ruin  and  rout — ■ 

Floweth,    fioweth,  Then    beaten    foam    flew    round 

From    the    meads    where    melick  about — 

groweth  Then   all  the  mighty  floods  were 

Faintly  came  her  milking  song —  out. 

"Cusha!   Cusha!  Cusha!"  calling,  So     farre,     so     fast     the     eygre 

"For     the     dews     will     soon     be  drave, 

falling;  The  heart  had  hardly  time   to 

Leave  your  meadow  glasses  mel-  beat 

low,  Before   a   shallow    seething  wave 

Mellow,  mellow;  Sobbed  in  the  grasses  at  oure 

Quit      your      cowslips,      cowslips  feet : 

yellow;                  •  The  feet  had  hardly  time  to  flee 

Come      uppe,     Whitefoot,      come  Before  it  brake  against  the  knee, 

uppe,  Lightfoot;  And    all    the    world    was    in    the 

Quit    the    stalks    of    parsley    hoi-  sea. 

HdUow,  hollow;  UP°n    4.he    ™°fe    we    sate    that 

Come   uppe,   Jetty,    rise    and    fol-  _     night, 

]0'*  The  noise  of  bells  went  sweep- 

From  the  clovers  lift  your  head;  .  ,in?  ~y;  ,  -  ,  •■  i.*. 
Come  uppe,  Whitefoot,  come  l  marked  the  lofty  beacon  light 
uppe,  Lightfoot,  Stream  fro™  the,  .  church 
Come  uppe,  Jetty,  rise  and  fol-  .  .  tower,  red  and  high- 
low  A  lurid  mark  and  dread  to  see; 
Jetty,   to  the  milking  shed."  And   awsome  bells  they  were   to 

mee, 

If  it  be  long,   ay,  long  ago,  That     *n     thf,    dark     ran&     "En' 

When  I  beginne  to  think  howe  derby. 

a      •       t1?'        .i      t  •    j-     a  They    rang    the    sailor     lads    to 

Againe  I  hear  the  Lindis  now,  J    eu;de 

Swift     as     an    arrowe,    sharpe  F     ^  roofe        roofe  who  f 

and   strong;  j         rQ       .. 

And  all  the  aire    it  secmeth  mee  Ad    j              gonne    was      t 

Bin    full   of  floating  bells    (sayth  side 

snee),  ^nd     vet     tbe     ruj(jy     beacon 

That   ring  the  tune  of  Enderby.  slowed- 

Alle  fresh  the  level  pasture  lay,  And  >'"  bemoaned  beneath   his 

And    not    a    shadowe    mote    be  „0    come    ^    Uf                           -n 

seene,  death  • 

Save  where  full  fyve  good  miles  Q  ,Qsti  my  j^  Elizabeth,.. 

The  steeple  towered   from  out  And     didst    tbou     ^ft     ^im     no 

the  greene;  more? 

And  lo!  the  great  bell  farre  and  Thou     didst,     thou     didst,     my 

...       .Wld*i    •        .1     ^  daughter    deare; 

Was    heard    in    all    the    country  The     waters     laid     thee     at     his 

side  doore; 

That    Saturday    at   eventide.  Ere    yet    the    early    dawn    was 

The      swanherds      where      their  Th             tt  *  ba;rns    ;n    fast    em_ 
sedges  are  bracc> 
Moved    on    in    sunsets    golden  The    lifted     sun     shone    on     thy 
breath,  jace 
The     sbepherde     lads     I     heard  Downe    drifted   to    thy    dwelling- 
■          afarre,  place_ 
And    my    Sonne  s    wife,    Eliza- 
beth; That  flow   strewed  wrecks   about 
Till    floating   o'er  the  grassy  sea  the  grass, 
Came    downe    that    kyndly    mes-  That      ebbe      swept      out      the 

sage    free,                  _  flocks  to  sea: 

The      "Brides      of      Mavis      En-  A   fatal  ebbe  and  flow,   alas! 

derby."  To    manye    more    than    myne 
and  mee; 

Then  some  looked  uppe  into  the  gut    each    will    mourn    his    own 

sky,  (she  saith); 

And    all    along    where    Lindis  And   sweeter  woman   ne'er   drew 

flows  breath 

To  where  the  goodly  vessels  lie,  Than    my    Sonne's     wife,     Eliza- 

And    where    the    lordly    steeple  beth. 
shows. 

They    sayde,    "And    why    should  I   shall   never   hear   her  more 

this  thing  be?  By  the  reedy  Lindis  shore, 

What   danger  lowers  by  land  or  "Cusha!  Cusha!  Cusha!"  calling, 

sea?  Ere  the  early  dews  be  falling; 

They  ring  the  tune  of  Enderby!  I  shall  never  hear  her  song, 
"Cusha!    Cusha!"   all    along 

"For     evil     news     from     Mable-  Where  the  sunny  Lindis  floweth, 

thorpc,  Goeth,  floweth; 

Of      pyrate      galleys      warping  From    the    meads    where    melick 

down;  groweth, 

For    shippes    ashore    beyond    the  When      the      water      winding 

scorpe,  down, 

They  have  not  spared  to  wake  Onward    floweth    to    the   town, 
the  towne: 

But    while    the    west    bin    red    to  I  shall  never  see  her  more 

sec  Y\  here     the     reeds     and     rushes 

And  storms  be  none,  and  pyrates  quiver,    _ 

fleCi  Shiver,   quiver; 

Why    ring    'The    Brides    of    En-  Stand    beside    the   sobbing    river, 

derby'?"  Sobbing,  throbbing,  in  its  falling 
To  the  sandy  lonesome  shore; 

I    looked    without,    and    lo!    my  I  shall  never  hear  her  calling, 

sonne  "Leave     your     meadow     grasses 

Came       riding       downe       with  mellow, 

might  and  main:  Mellow,  mellow; 

Pie    raised    a    shout    as    he    drew  Quit      your      cowslips,      cowslips 

on,  yellow; 

Till  all  the  welkin  rang  again,  Come     uppe,      Whitefoot,     come 

"Elizabeth!    Elizabeth!"  uppe,    Lightfoot; 

(A    sweeter    woman    ne'er    drew  Quit    your   pipes   of   parsley   hol- 

breath  low. 

Than     my    Sonne's    wife,     Eliza-  Hollow,  hollow; 

beth  )  Come    iippe,    Lightfoot,    rise   and 
follow; 

"The  olde  sea  wall   (he  cried)   is  Lightfoot,    Whitefoot, 

downe.  From  your  clovers  lift  the  head; 

The      rising     tide      comes     on  Come  uppe.  Jetty,  follow,  follow, 

apace,  Tetty,  to  the  milking  shed." 

—Jean  lngelow   [1S20--1897]. 


August  2,  1913. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


MR.  HAMMERSTEIN'S  ENGAGEMENTS. 


Should  They  Be  Kept,  New  York  Will  Have  Three  Grand 
Opera  Companies. 


Never  was  such  a  flood  of  philanthropy  in  prospect 
tor  opera  lovers  in  New  York.  The  presence  of  genuine 
opera  lovers,  in  mass,  is  to  be  assumed,  however,  mucli 
as  is  the  genuineness  of  the  philanthropy  referred  to. 
Oscar  Hainmerstein  goes  serenely  on  his  way  preparing 
lor  a  grand  opera  season  at  his  own  new  opera  house, 
now  building  on  Lexington  Avenue  between  Fiftieth 
and  Fifty-First  Streets.  The  Metropolitan  Opera  Com- 
pany, of  course,  resents  this  threatened  invasion  of  its 
field,  and  threatens  to  obtain  an  injunction  to  prevent 
the  actual  launching  of  Mr.  Hammerstein's  enterprise. 
It  has  an  agreement  with  the  impulsive  and  energetic 
impresario,  made  in  April,  1910,  which  was  intended  to 
assert  that  Mr.  Hainmerstein  would  not  for  the  term  of 
ten  years  from  the  date  "engage  in  or  be  directly  or  in- 
directly connected,  either  as  owner,  partner,  officer,  di- 
rector, stockholder,  or  otherwise,  in  any  business,  part- 
nership, or  corporation  that  may  during  said  term  be 
or  become  engaged  in  the  business  of  producing  opera 
in  any  part  of  the  United  States  of  America." 

But  agreements  are  paper  promises,  with  implied  if 
not  stated  considerations,  'and  Mr.  Hainmerstein  insists 
that  he  knows  what  he  is  doing  and  is  well  within  his 
rights.  Should  the  disagreement  actually  come  to  issue 
in  court,  the  lawyers  will  have  much  interesting  ma- 
terial to  incorporate  in  their  briefs.  One  aspect  of  the 
situation  is  humorously  suggestive :  Both  parties  de- 
clare that  they  are  not  engaged  in  producing  grand 
opera  for  financial  benefits,  but  only  in  the  cause  of  art 
and  from  motives  of  pure  philanthropy.  Was  ever  such 
a  pother  about  serving  the  public,  or  such  envy  and 
friction  between  philanthropists?  There  are  patrons 
of  grand  opera  in  numbers  whose  sympathy  is  alto- 
gether with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  in  this 
affair,  but  their  reasons  have  little  to  do  with  love  of 
music.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  thousands  of 
musical  enthusiasts  who  will  cheer  on  the  combatants. 
The  latter  class  will  certainly  have  its  innings,  for  the 
Metropolitan  and  Mr.  Hammerstein  can  not  monopolize 
the  field,  if  the  Aborn  company  carries  out  its  pro- 
gramme at  the  Century  Theatre. 

Mr.  Hammerstein  has  engaged  some  prominent 
singers  for  his  company  and  avers  that  among  them 
are  some  discoveries  of  his  own  who  will  eclipse  the 
fame  of  great  ones  gone  before.  His  list  of  singers  al- 
ready under  contract  is  headed  by  Bianca  Barrientos. 
Of  her  Mr.  Hammerstein  says:  "As  a  coloratura  so- 
prano she  is  without  a  peer.  I  presented  the  compara- 
tively unknown  Tetrazzini  to  the  American  public. 
Barrientos  surpasses."  Mme.  Chenal,  now  alternating 
between  the  Paris  Opera  and  the  Opera  Comique,  who 
comes  second  on  the  list,  Mr.  Hammerstein  character- 
izes as  "occupying  the  first  position  of  lyric  soprano 
in  France."  Of  Victoria  Fer  French,  a  dramatic  and 
iyric  soprano,  the  announcement  says  that  she  is  "an- 
nually the  star  attraction  in  the  various  opera  houses 
in  France  in  but  a  few  performances  in  each."  Gemma 
Bellincioni,  he  says,  is  indisputably  the  greatest  living 
Italian  dramatic  soprano.  Her  daughter,  Bianca  Bel- 
lincioni, who  also  has  been  engaged,  the  impresario 
calls  "one  of  the  daintiest  and  most  artistic  light  so- 
pranos." Mme.  Doria,  a  contralto  who  was  a  member 
of  Mr.  Hammerstein's  Manhattan  Opera  Company,  also 
has  been  engaged. 

Of  the  male  members  of  the  company  the  first  to  re- 
ceive mention  in  the  prospectus  is  Henry  Weldon,  for 
many  years  the  first  basso  profundo  of  the  opera  at 
Brussels.  "His  engagement  with  me  means  impressive 
success,"  Mr.  Hammerstein  says.  Marvini,  another 
basso,  is  presented  by  arrangement  with  M.  Messager, 
a  director  of  the  Paris  Opera.  Renaud,  the  barytone, 
who  sang  at  the  Manhattan  through  its  four  seasons, 
returns.  The  tenors  who  receive  special  mention  in  the 
announcement  are  Vezzani,  "loaned"  to  Mr.  Hammer- 
stein for  a  year  by  M.  Caree,  director  of  the  Opera 
Comique  in  Paris,  and  Orville  Harrold. 

Mr.  Hammerstein  will  have  four  American  sopranos 
in  his  company  at  the  start.  Miss  Morgana,  Miss  Sea- 
raon,  Alice  Gentle,  and  Freda  Gallick  Baker.  He  says 
he  believes  that  in  the  four  he  has  discovered  "vocal 
material  and  dramatic  talent  which,  if  given  oppor- 
tunities, will  illustrate  the  great  vocal  powers  and  ope- 
ratic dramatic  talent  this  country  possesses."  He  pre- 
dicts a  "triumphal  success"  for  his  production  of  "Car- 
men" with  Alice  Gentle  in  the  title-role. 

Other  members  of  the  new  company  are  Mile.  Le 
Jauve,  soprano ;  Mile.  Laugier,  mezzo-soprano ;  Mile. 
Borasso,  contralto;  Tessier,  Diaz,  and  Du  Mais,  tenors; 
Allard  and  Cortreuil,  barytones,  and  Leguian,  basso  can- 
tante.  Baroni  will  be  the  chief  conductor.  Merola  and 
Zuro  have  been  engaged  as  other  conductors.  Jacques 
Coini,  who  was  stage  director  of  the  Manhattan  com- 
pany, has  been  reengaged.  He  will  be  assisted  by 
Ernesto  Fadello. 

The  impresario  is  not  ready  to  give  a  full  announce- 
ment of  what  his  operas  are  to  be,  but  mentions  having 
acquired  the  exclusive  rights  to  Massenet's  "Therese" 
and  Erlanger's  "Aphrodite."  French  operas  again  will 
be  a  leading  feature  of  the  repertory.  The  "regular 
Italian  repertory"  will  be  given  and  several  novelties 
by  Italian  composers  are  promised.  Mr.  Ilanimerstein 
says  he  is  unable  to  say  yet  to  what  extent  he  will  go 
into  the  presentation  of  opera  in  English. 

The  difficulties  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company 


the  prospectus  disposes  of  in  two  sentences:  "Any  in- 
terference or  attempt  of  interruption  on  the  part  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company  I  have  fully  guarded 
against.     All  financial  responsibilities  rest  with  me." 

The  season  of  the  new  house,  if  Mr.  Hammerstein  is 
not  checkmated,  will  open  on  November  10  and  will 
last  twenty  weeks.  Subscription  performances  will  be 
given  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  Fridays,  Saturday 
afternoons,  and  Saturday  nights.  There  will  be  the 
usual  "popular  price"  Sunday  night  concerts.  The 
prices  are  to  be  similar  to  those  that  ruled  at  the  Man- 
hattan Opera  House,  with  $5  as  the  maximum  for  an 
orchestra  chair.  Flaneur. 

New  York,  July  21,  1913. 


The  fact  that  it  is  separated  from  the  city  and  almost 
hidden  is  the  explanation  of  the  legend  that  Venice  is 
practically  "dead"  as  a  port,  whereas  in  reality  it  is  the 
second  in  importance  in  Italy  as  a  point  of  transship- 
ment. The  port  consists  of  two  piers  (east  and  west), 
of  the  quays  which  surround  the  basin,  and  of  ware- 
houses, etc.,  at  the  east,  but  is  inadequate  to  the  de- 
mands made  upon  it.  The  harbor  of  Venice  can  accom- 
modate a  larger  number  of  ships,  which  may  enter  the 
lagoon  by  the  Lido  and  Malamocco  and  anchor  in  the 
numerous  canals  and  basins.  The  commercial  port  is, 
however,  much  more  restricted,  and  close  to  the  city, 
and  consists  of  three  parts,  the  basin  of  St.  Mark's,  the 
Giudecca  canal,  and  the  maritime  station.  The  basin 
of  St.  Mark's,  which  at  one  time  constituted  the  chief 
port  of  Venice,  serves  at  present  principally  as  a 
Dassage,  or  at  most  as  anchorage  for  smaller  ships. 
The  Giudecca  canal  receives  ships  of  various  kinds,  but 
generally  sailing  craft,  which  bring  firewood  from 
Istria,  likewise  ships  with  cargoes  of  salt  for  the  gov- 
ernment storehouses  and  with  grain  for  the  Stucky  mill, 
or  coal  and  other  merchandise,  when  the  maritime  sta- 
tion is  full. 

■■■ 

Though  nearly  eight  hundred  miles  of  telephone  wire 
has  been  put  up  in  Abyssinia,  the  contractor  who  is 
doing  the  work  for  the  government  has  to  encounter 
unusual  difficulties.  Tropical  rains  wash  out  the  poles, 
white  ants  eat  away  the  parts  in  the  ground,  and  when 
iron  poles  are  substituted  for  wood  the  natives  steal 
them  to  make  tools  of.  Monkeys  find  the  wires  delight- 
ful swings,  while  elephants  use  the  poles  as  scratching 
posts  and  often  knock  them  down.  Lastly,  the  jungle 
grows  so  fast  that  a  party  of  men  is  kept  constantly  em- 
ployed in  cutting  away  the  young  growth. 
^>fc  

Found  wild  in  the  forests  of  Venezuela,  the  yakamik, 
a  kind  of  crane,  is  readily  tamed,  becoming  valuable 
servants  to  the  Indians,  who  domesticate  them.  Their 
power  of  flight  is  limited,  and  they  seldom  attempt  any 
distance  in  the  air.  Not  only  are  they  entrusted  with 
the  care  of  the  flocks,  herds,  and  poultry,  but  they  are 
left  as  sole  guardians  of  the  babies.  Certain  species  of 
the  tribe  found  in  Brazil  further  to  the  south  are  pro- 
tected by  law  because  of  their  recognized  value  as  snake 
killers. 

Nevada  is  now  among  the  states  that  produce  gems. 
The  development  of  the  opal  beds  of  Humboldt  County 
has  been  attended  with  considerable  success,  and  a  quan- 
tity of  sunerior  gem  material  has  been  obtained.  The 
opal  is  of  an  unusual  type,  consisting  of  dark,  trans- 
lucent mineral  with  a  variety  of  rich  colors.  The  de- 
posits promise  to  supply  a  gem  equal  if  not  superior  to 
I  he  opal  from  Australia. 

Alaskans  say  that  indiscriminate  slaughter  soon  will 
drive  the  whales  out  of  the  North  Pacific,  and  that  this 
will  result  in  the  destruction  of  the  salmon  industry. 
Countless  millions  of  herring,  now  driven  close  to  shore 
by  the  whales,  will  stay  out  in  the  deep  water,  they  de- 
clare, and  the  salmon,  which  live  on  the  herring,  will 
stay  out  in  deep  water  with  them,  except  in  the  spawn- 
ing season. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


In  northern  Minnesota  there  is  a  great  area  of  land 
so  flat  that  its  waters  sometimes  flow  into  Hudson  Bay 
and  sometimes  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  There  are 
times  when  certain  lakes  discharge  at  both  ends,  the 
northern  outlet  taking  the  flow  through  Red  River  or 
Rainy  River  into  Lake  Winnipeg  and  thence  into  Hud- 
ion  Bay,  while  the  southern  outlet  leads  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

■■» 

There  are  more  deaths  than  births  in  Prussia,  and 
I  he  only  augmentation  of  the  population  is  by  illiterates 
from  the  Near  East.  France  has  just  voted  large 
grants  to  parents  who  have  more  than  two  children, 
and  it  is  considered  likely  that  other  states  suffering 
from  the  loss  of  native  population  may  do  likewise. 


An  interesting  new  farm  product,  the  "beetato,"  is  a 
hybrid,  between  an  Irish  potato  and  a  red  beet.  It  has 
the  shape  of  a  potato,  the  meat  being  a  deep  purple. 
Great  possibilities  are  claimed  for  the  product  as  a  food. 
A  farmer  at  Silver  Springs  Station,  Oregon,  is  experi- 
menting with  the  hvbrid. 


The  rapidity  with  which  the  male  lines  of  younger 
sons  of  British  sovereigns  have  died  out  is  remarkable. 
[[  is  niiled  thai  with  the  exception  of  the  king  and  Che 
Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha,  Prince  Arthur  of 
Connaught  is  the  only  living  grandson  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria in  the  male  line. 


Howard  Elliott,  who  will  be  the  new  head  of  the  New 
\ork,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford  system  of  railroads, 
is  president  of  the  Northern  Pacific.  He  is  a  native  of 
New  York,  and  his  railroad  career  began  as  a  rodman 
with  an  engineering  crew. 

Kametaro  Iijima,  the  new  consul-general  of  Japan  at 
New  York,  was  counsellor  of  the  foreign  office  at  Tokyo 
before  being  sent  to  the  United  States,  lie  is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  skillful  men  in  the  consular  service 
of  the  Japanese  government. 

Sir  Thomas  Raleigh,  who  recently  resigned  as  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  of  India,  was  appointed  to  the  po>t 
in  1909.  He  was  educated  at  Edinburgh,  Tubingen, 
and  Oxford,  and  became  a  legal  member  of  the  gov- 
ernor-general's council  in  1899,  retiring  in  1904. 

Dr.  Kurt  Schern  of  Berlin  has  accepted  the  professor- 
ship of  veterinary  science  and  experimental  therapy  in 
the  Iowa  State  Agricultural  College  at  Ames.  Iowa. 
Dr.  Schern's  special  study  is  the  biology  of  milk.  He 
has  had  charge  of  the  veterinary  department  of  the 
Berlin  police  and  has  done  brilliant  work  in  the  in- 
spection of  foodstuffs. 

Amos  B.  Stillman,  a  Civil  War  veteran,  who  has  just 
retired  from  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Sun,  in  his 
seventy-seventh  year,  has  probably  edited  more  copy 
than  any  other  living  newspaper  man.  For  forty-three 
years  he  was  employed  at  this  work  with  the  Sun, 
though  his  newspaper  life  began  long  hefore  that,  he 
having  worked  as  a  printer  in  his  youth. 

Alexander  H.  Stephens,  who  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  railway  mail  service,  established  the 
first  mail  service  in  Alaska  in  1898,  and  directed  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  service  in  San  Francisco  following 
the  fire  of  1906.  He  will  have  jurisdiction  over  260,118 
miles  of  railway  service  and  over  17,000  men,  whose 
compensation  is  given  as  $20,000,000  annually. 

Jose  C.  Rosario,  selected  as  the  most  meritorious  of 
the  1100  Porto  Rican  teachers  who  took  a  correspond- 
ence course  in  agriculture  at  the  University  of  Porto 
Rico,  will  be  given  a  free  trip  to  Washington  and  New 
York.  He  was  one  of  the  seven  whose  work  was 
deemed  specially  noteworthy  by  the  faculty,  and  he  was 
selected  for  the  prize  trip  by  his  fellow-teachers. 

Major-General  Stoessel,  the  hero  of  Port  Arthur,  has 
not  only  fallen  upon  evil  times  in  his  declining  years, 
but  for  the  last  twelve  months  he  has  been  practically 
paralyzed,  and  has  now  well-nigh  lost  the  power  of 
speech.  He  was  recently  compelled  to  sell  his  small 
country  estate  near  Moscow  to  liquidate  his  debts,  and 
is  said  to  be  practically  destitute.  He  has  accepted  the 
offer  of  a  faithful  friend  of  an  unoccupied  and  furnished 
house  for  life. 

Wilbur  E.  Austin,  the  new  postmaster  of  Trenton', 
Missouri,  is  the  youngest  postmaster  in  that  state,  as 
well  as  the  youngest  yet  appointed  by  President  Wilson. 
He  is  in  his  twenty-fifth  year  and  has  charge  of  a 
second-class  office,  having  won  the  nomination  over 
five  opponents.  Last  November  he  was  a  candidate  for 
treasurer  of  Grundy  County,  but  failed  of  election  by 
a  small  vote.  For  the  last  four  and  one-half  years  he 
has  acted  as  a  bank  teller  at  Trenton. 

Augustus  O.  Bacon,  the  first  United  States  senator 
to  be  elected  by  direct  vote  of  the  electorate  of  Georgia. 
has  been  a  member  of  the  upper  house  in  Congress 
since  1894.  His  is  the  first  election  held  under  the  re- 
cently ratified  seventeenth  amendment  to  the  United 
States  Constitution.  His  election  being  a  foregone  con- 
clusion, many  of  the  country  precincts  did  not  open 
polling  places.  Senator  Bacon  was  born  in  Georgia  in 
1839.  He  has  maintained  a  law  practice  in  Macon 
since  1866. 

Joseph  Swain,  who  has  just  been  elected  president  of 
the  National  Educational  Association,  has  been  presi 
dent  of  Swarthmore  College,  Pennsylvania,  since  1902. 
He  is  a  native  of  Indiana,  born  in  1857.  After  teaching 
in  the  East  he  came  to  California,  where  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  at  Stanford  University,  1891-3. 
For  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  has  been  prominent  in 
the  work  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  and 
for  some  time  has  been  president  of  its  higher  educa- 
tional section. 

Rufus  I.  Warren,  a  Maine  farmer  who  has  been  won- 
derfully successful,  has  been  blind  for  thirty  years. 
In  addition  to  crop-raising  he  operates  a  dairy,  and 
is  also  quite  a  chicken  fancier,  having  a  pure  bred 
flock.  All  the  usual  crop  work  of  the  farm  he  leaver 
to  employees,  but  he  personally  feeds  and  otherwise 
cares  for  his  livestock.  Despite  bis  blindness  be  is  a 
good  carpenter,  and  builds  cart  bodies,  sled  platforms, 
and  hayracks,  a  knock-down  hayrack  being  one  of  bis 
best  achievements. 

Frances  Emroy  Warren,  United  Staler  senator  from 
Wyoming,  has  just  made  application  for  a  pension  as 

.i    Civil   War  veteran,   and    announces   his   intenti 

give  the  amount,  $16  a  month,  lo  charily.     He  is  a  man 
of  wealth,  and   is   serving  bis   (bird   term   in  the   uppi 
house.     Senator   Warren    served    in    the    Forty-Ninth 
Massachusetts   Volunteers,   and    received   tin 
ional  medal  of  honor  for  "Gallantry  on  the  Battlefield 
al  the  Siege  of  Port   Hudson."    lie  wenl    o 
in    186S,   served   a   term   as   go  i  rnor   0 
and  then  became  the  first  chief  exccuti. 
state. 
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PRAISE    FROM    SIR    HUBERT. 


The  Great  Dead  Author's  Masterpiece. 


Once  there  lived  in  a  great  country  a  great  man  who 
looked  into  his  heart  and  that  of  things  as  they  are,  and 
wrote.  Life  as  he  saw  it  he  drew,  its  salient  features 
slightly  exaggerated,  kindly  caricatured.  Of  his  homely 
Lincoln-like  stories,  one  might  say:  They  are  of  the 
people,  for  the  people,  by  one  of  the  people.  Today  the 
hungry  millions  he  wrote  of  and  for  read  him  and  cry 
for  more,  and  cry  in  vain.  Thus  an  old  self-taught-to- 
read  Westerner  to  a  cultured  young  librarian:  "Say, 
miss,  can't  you  gimme  some  other  stories  like  this  chap 
writes.  I  know  all  hisn  by  heart.''  And  she:  "No,  sir, 
1  can't.  I  only  wish  I  could !  There  are  no  other  such 
stories   written." 

Like  many  another  great  man.  this  well-beloved 
writer  was  very  much  of  a  chilcl.  nor  ever  forgot  that 
lie  was  once  a  boy  himself  and  had  birthdays.  So 
when  Huldah  Blanding.  she  of  the  freckled  face  and 
the  white-horse-hinting  hair  and  futureful  eyes,  told 
him  one  evening  about  bedtime — her  bedtime — that  on 
the  morrow  she  would  be  of  the  awkward  and  unlucky 
age  of  thirteen,  the  first  of  the  seven  (and  ten)  teens 
that  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  average  woman,  she  must  also 
tell  him,  he  told  her,  what  most  she  would  like  for  a 
present. 

Up  spoke  Huldah,  reddening  between  freckles:  "Oh, 
Mr.  De  Plume,  you  know  I  didn't  mean  that!" 

"I  know,  Mahogany :  but  tell  me.  Hurry  up.  If 
mother  should  get  home  from  Mrs.  Pellet's  and  not 
catch  a  weasel  asleep,  the  weasel  might  catch  it  her- 
self, birthday  eve  or  no  birthday  eve.  Me  too.  I  prom- 
ised to  pack  you  off  at  nine  sharp.  Now,  Huldah,  what 
is  it  to  be — anything  in  reason,  in  my  power?  Don't 
be  bashful.  We're  great  friends,  aren't  we?  And  I'm 
going  away  tomorrow." 

"What  time?" 

"First  thing  in  the  morning." 

Huldah's  freckle-colored  eyes  filled  with  very  present 
tears.  "If  you  won't  wait  for  my  party,  I  don't  want 
anything." 

"I'd  love  to  wait,  but  I  mustn't." 

The  child  knew  that  the  great  man  was  telling  the 
truth.     How  he  could  play  games  and  never  cheat ! 

"I  may  have  what  I  like?" 

"You  may,  if " 

"Oh,  you  can  do  it  very  easily,  if  you  want  to." 

"Out  with  it,  then.    My,  look  at  the  time  it  is !" 

Huldah  didn't  look  the  clock  in  the  face;  ashamed  as 
she  was  to  do  so,  she  looked  him. 

"I  want  you  to  write  me  a  story  for  my  very  self, 
and  no  one  else..  I'd  like  that  best  of  anything  in  the 
world.     Will  you  do  it?    You  said  you  would." 

"And  I  will,  too,  if  you  say  so.  What  kind  of  a 
story  shall  it  be.  Freckles,  a  so-so  or  a  fairy?" 

"A  great  big  little  story  large  as  life.  You  know 
what  I  mean.  I  hate  these  doll  stories  that  talk  when 
you  squeeze  their  tummies.  Don't  you?  Real  grown 
up  stories  are  the  kind  I  like  to  read — and  write !" 

"Write !     You  don't  mean  to  tell  me  you " 

Huldah  nodded  her  head.  "Want  me  to  show  you?" 
she  asked,  as  much  as  to  say:  "I'd  just  love  to  show 
you  what  I  can  do,  if  you'll  let  me." 

He  let  her;  he  did  more:  he  told  her  to  run  and  get 
it  quick. 

She  ran.  He  read.  Then  he,  her  Sir  Hubert,  the 
great  writer  who  had  had  his  hard  time  getting  into 
print,  crossed  his  heart  and  hoped  to  die  if  the  work 
of  his  little  weasel  was  not  well  done,  wonderfully  well, 
considering  her  years. 

Much  too  grown-up  for  thirteen,  too  real  for  such 
romantic  eyes  as  Huldah's.  was  the  story.  The  great 
man  held  the  child  away  from  him,  took  a  good  new 
look  at  her,  and  smiled  sadly.  She  had  the  gift,  the 
dower  more  fatal  than  beauty.  Well  he  knew  what  the 
vears  had  in  store  for  her,  knew  better  than  to  warn 
her,  to  wonder  aloud  how  such  ideas  ever  had  got  into 
the  child's  head.  The  childhood  of  genius  is  distributed 
over  all  its  days.  And  yet  he  must  needs  ask:  "What 
does  your  mother  think  of  it?" 

"Oh,  mother  doesn't  know  a  thing  about  it;  nobody 
but  you  and  me.  You  mustn't  tell.  She'd  laugh  at  me. 
And  Dad!     Gee,  I'd  sooner  get  a  licking!" 

"I  won't  tell,  but  you'd  better.  Now,  good-night, 
Huldah.  and  good-by.  We  had  some  great  old  games, 
hadn't  we?" 

"Hadn't  we,  though!     Don't  forget  my  story,  mind." 

"I  won't.  No  fear.  Now,  be  off  with  you  to  bed." 
Priest  of  his  profession,  he  solemnly  baptized  the  child 
on  the  forehead. 

That  night  neither  the  child  nor  the  great  man  slept. 
What  the  one  sat  up  to  do,  the  other  lying  abed  dreamt 
of  doing.  The  writer  did  his  very  best,  a  grown-up 
story  comprehensible  by  a  child,  and,  together  with  his 
love,  left  it  at  Huldah's  door.  She  heard  him,  knew 
be  hadn't  failed  her.  but  let  him  go  without  a  word. 
She  saw  him.  however,  as  Dad  drove  to  the  station  no 
great  man.  merely  a  good  fellow  he  had  gone  to  school 
with. 

Huk. ah  read  her  story  in  bed,  reread  it,  and  before 
breakfast  knew    it  by  heart,  every  word.     Be  sure,  she 
thought  il  riot  onl)  the  great  man's  best,  but  the  great- 
est   story  ever  written   by  man.     It  was  hers,  all 
hrrs,  her  very  own.  just   the   kind  of  story  she  liked, 
h  left  her  glad  and  sad.  m-er  which  she  knew  not 
her  to  laugh  or  cry.  and  so  did  both.     She  hid  it 
.    and    went   downstairs   as    in   a   dream.     Mother 


gave  her  thirteen  kisses  and  a  dollar.  Dad  gave  her  a 
kiss  and  thirteen  dollars,  told  her  what  a  big  girl  she 
was,  as  if  she  had  grown  greatly  over  night,  and  asked 
her,  as  if  she  had  been  the  boy  she  ought  to  have  been, 
what  she  was  going  to  be  when  she  grew  up. 

"A  great  writer,  dad,  like  Mr.  De  Plume." 

Dad  laughed.  "Norn's  some  writer,  all  right,  I  guess. 
Everybody  says  so,  anyway.  So  you're  going  to  be  a 
great  writer,  eh  ?  Just  you  wait  till  Mr.  Right  comes 
along." 

"Now,  dad,"  mother  admonished  him,  "don't  you  go 
putting  such  ideas  into  the  child's  head!" 

Huldah  showed  neither  the  story  written  by  her  nor 
the  story  written  for  her  to  either  dad  or  mother. 

With  her  fourteen  dollars  she  bought  all  "his"  stories 
then  to  be  had  in  book  form,  hid  them  in  her  bed,  which 
herself  "made."  read  them  in  her  bed,  and  slept  with 
them,  one  vplume: under  one,  pillc-wi. the' rest,  under  her 
mattress.  To  be- looked,  in"  the  mouth. is  enough  to  make 
a  gift  horse  laugh,  but  to  be  asked,  to  give  account,  of 
gifts  is  more  than  enough  to  make  a  given  girl  of  awk- 
ward age  weep.  Called  to  account,  Huldah  kept  silence. 
Told  that  she  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  eating  fourteen 
dollars'  worth  of  candy  in  a  month  and  never  once 
offering  dad  or  mother  a  bite,  the  patches  between 
freckles  grew  red  as  shame. 

That  unlucky  year  dad  died  and  Huldah  took  to 
verse.  The  next  year  died  the  great  writer,  and  she 
went  back  to  prose,  to  the  reality  of  story-writing.  On 
her  fifteenth  birthday  her  mother  had  fifteen  kisses  to 
give  her,  but  no  dollar. 

"Never  mind,  mother,"  Huldah  comforted.  "I — I 
know  how  we  can  make  money — lots  and  lots !" 

"Indeed!     How?" 

Huldah  confessed  her  greatness.  Had  not  Sir  Hu- 
bert praised  her  maiden  effort  of  two  years  ago?  Did 
she  not  now  write  at  least  twice  as  well  as  she  had 
written  then?  Her  mother  could  not  believe  her  ears; 
nor,  later,  her  eyes.    Was  this  woman  her  little  Huldah  ? 

This  woman  of  half-thirty  kept  her  maiden  effort,  the 
great  man's  praise,  and  his  masterpiece,  profound  se- 
crets. She  showed  but  her  own  latest  and  best  work  as 
proof  that  she  knew  how  money  was  to  be  made.  As 
became  the  man  of  the  family,  she  was  going  to  take 
care  of  mother.  Mother  didn't  like  the  idea  of  Huldah's 
being  the  man  of  the  family,  an  idea  which  poor  Dad 
had  put  into  the  poor  child's  head,  but  in  money  matters 
she  herself  was  helpless  as  a  babe,  and,  what's  more, 
proud  of  her  helplessness.  As  to  her  daughter's  un- 
womanly ambition  to  be  a  great  writer,  the  widow- 
blamed  it  all  on  Norn  de  Plume's  visit.  Huldah  did  not 
undeceive  her.  Aged  of  sorrow,  aged  of  ageless  genius, 
the  child-woman  felt  herself  to  be  grown-up,  in  fact,  the 
oider  of  the  two  women.  She  took  his  books  from  their 
hiding-place  and  put  them  in  plain  sight  beside  her  dis- 
carded school-books. 

For  six  months  with  infinite  patience,  painstaking, 
Huldah  worked,  writing,  rewriting,  and  sending  out 
stories.  Her  last  story  was  ever  her  best.  Yet  instead 
of  lots  and  lots  of  money,  she  had  nothing  but  unhide- 
able  rejection  slips  and  deep-hidden  heartaches  to  show 
for  her  half-year  of  work.  Huldah  was  only  a  child. 
No  one  could  expect  her  to  make  money.  No  one  did — 
except  Huldah.  That  a  story  he  had  praised  should 
not  sell  the  first  time  out  was  to  her  incredible.  Seeing 
it  come  back  was  but  believing  that  some  mistake  had 
been  made.  Then  the  others,  her  later  and  better  stories 
— Huldah  was  sure  there  was  more  to  them  than  to  that 
so  highly  praised  and  prized  first  one — why  had  they 
not  sold? 

Despair-sick  one  day,  hope-well  the  next,  Huldah 
wrote  and  rewrote,  sent  out  and  resent,  story  after 
story;  and  when  she  was  a  sad  old  woman  of  sixteen 
made  her  first  big  sacrifice :  The  story  that  had  won 
her  praise  indeed  she  sold — for  five  dollars!  Yet  to 
give  that  five  dollars  -was  far  more  blessed  than  to  re- 
ceive fourteen,  the  most  money  Huldah  had  ever  owned 
at  one  time  in  her  life.  To  the  mother,  in  debt,  in  tears, 
at  her  wit's  end  where  to  turn  for  a  loan,  at  a  loss  how- 
to  fill  two  mouths,  a  mouth  and  a  half,  the  gift  was  a 
godsend,  almost  enough  to  reconcile  her  to  greatness  in 
a  girl. 

Let  mother  love  tell  all  the  white  lies  anent  physical 
hunger  it  has  a  mind  to,  however  well  starvation  agree 
with  genius,  five  dollars  for  two  goes  but  a  short  way. 
Within  a  week  the  man  of  the  family  had  a  question  of 
food  to  answer,  and  that  quick.  Here's  how  she  an- 
swered it : 

She  took  out  her  treasure,  the  story  the  great  man 
had  written  for  her,  whose  very  existence  she  had  never 
breathed  to  a  soul,  typed  it,  handling  the  precious  manu- 
script with  more  than  religious  care,  comparing  over 
and  over  again  her  copy  with  his  original,  to  make  sure 
that  no  single  comma  was  out  of  place,  and  sent  the 
story  of  stories  to  the  editor  of  a  big  magazine,  a  man 
credited  with  being  a  critic  of  nicest  discernment.  For 
mother's  sake.  Huldah  would  share  with  the  world  this 
birthday  gift  which  she  had  never  let  even  mother  see. 
Had  she  but  herself  to  consider,  the  idea  of  doing  so 
would  never  have  entered  the  child's  head.  The  world 
had  the  rest  of  his  stories;  this  story  was  hers,  her  very 
own,  written  for  no  one  else,  much  less  for  the  public, 
any  more  than  if  it  were  a  love-letter.  Not  that  Huldah 
ever  thought  of  Nom  de  Plume  as  a  man,  only  as  a 
great  writer,  a  demigod.  Her  precocity  had  the  ob- 
jectivity, the  impersonality,  of  genius. 

Instead  of  "Nom  de  Plume,  Genius  Place,  Seventh 
Heaven."  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner  of  the  first  page 
of  the   masterpiece,  the  child  put  her  own   name  and 


address.  Huldah  took  herself  and  her  work  with  a  seri- 
ousness that  was  absolute,  but  not  incompatible  with  a 
sense  of  humor  in  one  not  yet  midmost  of  her  teens. 
Her  mother  wept  so  much,  the  daughter  must  needs 
laugh,  or  go  mad.  'Twould  be  a  joke  on  the  editor. 
Imagine  his  surprise,  his  delight,  his  joy  of  discovery! 
What  a  check  he  would  send  her ;  what  a  letter  he  would 
write  her,  full  of  praise,  free  of  the  bias  that  so  easily 
besets  the  most  discriminating  of  men !  He  would  ask 
for  another  such  story.  Then  she  would  'fess  up,  tell 
him  as  the  young  librarian-to-be  was  to  tell  the  aged 
gold-seeker,  that  no  other  such  story  could  be  written 
now,  no  not  one;  that  the  praise  he  had  given  her,  the 
small  unknown  living  woman,  was  for  the  great  known 
dead  man ;  point  out  what  unconscious  sweet  self-praise 
it  was,  proving  how  nice  an  eye  he  had,  how  well,  he 
knew  a  great  story  when  he  saw  one.  The  editor-critic 
would  smile,  more  than  satisfied  with  her  apology  and 
his  discerning  self.  The  world  would  be  ever  so  grate- 
ful to  her,  and  she  wouldn't  deserve  one  speck  of  grati- 
tude.   And  mother  !    What  would  mother  think  ? 

How  they  managed  to  live,  the  two  of  them,  to  live 
on  nothing.  He  only  knows,  He  the  Most  High  who 
feeds  the  birds  that  find  them  nests  even  about  his 
altars. 

The  poor  widow  could  not  account  for  her  daughter's 
ecstatic  face,  made  exquisite  by  fasting  and  self-sacrifice 
and  hope.  Borrow  the  helpless  being  could  not.  Beg 
she  would  not.  Steal  she  could,  and  did.  Peaches, 
apples,  pears,  figs,  that  the  satiate  pigs  did  eat  not,  but 
iet  lie  on  the  ground  beside  them  to  rot,  Huldah  and  her 
mother  ate.  Fruit  from  the  trees,  fresh,  hand-picked 
not  wind-fallen,  they  could  have  had  for  the  asking,  but 
no  man  gave  unto  them.  The  heart  of  the  country 
whose  latch-string  hangs  out  for  even  the  stranger  was 
closed  against  the  widow  because  she  kept  hugging  her 
grief  instead  of  getting  up  and  hustling.  Helplessness 
is  incomprehensible  by  the  country. 

To  the  little  man  of  the  family,  her  mother's  inability 
to  do  for  herself,  for  them,  was  neither  reprehensible 
nor  pitiable,  but  natural.  The  idea  of  begging,  bor- 
rowing, or  stealing  never  once  entered  the  child's  head. 
The  food  question  was  to  be  solved  only  by  work — or, 
in  extreme  case,  by  sale  of  what  one  owned.  The 
child  ate  what  was  set  before  her,  nor  asked  a  question 
of  its  whence. 

Came  a  day  when  they  iacked  even  windfalls.  Almost 
caught  in  her  neighbor's  orchard,  the  widow-  could  steal 
no  more.  The  will  was  not  strong  enough  to  force  the 
foot,  the  hand. 

That  lean  day,  while  the  prosperous  sun  smiled  down 
on  the  fat  valleys  of  California  and  the  pigs  lay  gorged 
in  the  shade  of  the  peach  trees,  the  catastrophe  fell — in 
the  shape  of  a  heavy  envelope.  The  critic-editor  had  sent 
the  story  of  stories  back,  together  with  a  formal  rejec- 
tion slip  which  was  no  reflection  on  the  literary  merits 
of  the  great  dead  writer's  masterpiece  whereof  the  big 
magazine  was  in  no  present  need. 

The  bottom  dropped  out  of  Huldah's  universe;  she 
felt  herself  falling  as  in  a  nightmare  through  endless 
appalling  space,  drifting  in  chaos  without  a  thing  to  tie 
to.  The  step  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous  had 
been  taken  for  her.  She  forgot  or  did  not  know  that 
the  editor  demigod  does  not  read  every  manuscript  sub- 
mitted to  him  and  that  it  is  but  human  for  his  over- 
worked "readers"  to  err  in  judgment.  All  she  knew, 
remembered,  was  that  her  sacrifice  had  been  in  vain, 
her  very  own  sacred  secret  story,  read  by  profane  eyes 
and  of  profane  hands  rejected. 

Six  months  later  a  grown-up  Huldah  got  five  hun- 
dred dollars  for  her  birthday  gift,  and  herself  before 
the  public.  After  serving  awhile  as  librarian  of  a  little 
town  in  California,  together  with  her  mother  she  made 
the  inevitable  pilgrimage  to  New  York,  leaving  an  irre- 
coverable something  behind.  Her  stories  are  now 
widely  read.  They  show  less  imitation  of  the  master 
than  did  the  earlier  weaker  ones.  Through  a  great  grief 
Huldah  has  come  to  her  own.  Feted,  accepted  of  editor, 
critic,  public,  she  looks  back  with  longing,  regret,  over 
the  lean  years  when  she  fed  on  praise  from  Sir  Hubert, 
the  which  is  praise  indeed.  Harry  Cowell. 

San  Francisco.  August,  1913. 


Honoring  the  memory  of  John  Kinzie.  Chicago's  first 
civilian,  a  bronze  tablet  has  been  unveiled  at  Pine  and 
Kinzie  Streets,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Chicago  His- 
torical Society.  The  log  house  which  faced  the  river 
at  the  foot  of  what  now  is  Pine  Street  was  built  about 
1779  and  owned  successively  by  Point  de  Saible,  a 
Santo  Domingan,  and  a  French  fur  trader  named  Le 
Mai,  the  latter  occupying  it  until  1804,  when  it  was 
purchased  by  John  Kinzie  as  a  home  for  his  family, 
brought  here  that  year,  the  same  in  which  the  building 
of  Fort  Dearborn,  began  in  1803.  was  completed.  Here 
the  first  white  child  of  Chicago,  Ellen  Marian  Kinzie, 
-,vas  born,  December,  1S04. 


The  first  of  fifteen  carloads  of  apples  from  Sonoma 
County.  California,  for  Argentina,  left  Santa  Rosa  a 
few  days  ago.  specially  iced  and  packed  for  the  long 
trip.  Each  carload  contains  96,000  Gravensteins  and 
the  fruit  is  all  of  the  select  variety.  Most  of  the  apples 
are  from  the  Gold  Ridge  district,  where  the  apple  fair 
will  be  held  this  month. 


That  an  ostrich  farm  is  of  more  value  than  a  good 
cattle  ranch  is  shown  by  an  authority  who  puts  the 
value  of  a  beef  animal  at  $40  at  five  years  of  age. 
while  an  ostrich  of  the  same  age  is  worth  $300. 
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MEXICO,  THE  LAND  OF  UNREST. 


Henry  Baerlein  Gives  an  Account  of  Revolutionary  Causes 
and   Effects  in  Mexico. 


There  have  been  many  books  about  Mexico  and  her 
revolution,  but  none  that  is  quite  so  ample,  vivid,  and 
inclusive  as  this  one.  The  author,  Mr.  Henry  Baerlein, 
was  special  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  and 
already  a  writer  of  distinction.  He  seems  to  have  been 
not  only  well  versed  in  the  history  and  affairs  of 
.Mexico,  but  to  have  that  enviable  capacity  so  useful 
to  the  special  correspondent  of  entering  into  intimate 
relationships  with  the  greater  and  the  lesser  actors  of 
the  drama  unfolded  before  his  eyes.  That  his  book  is 
somewhat  fragmentary  does  not  matter  at  all,  since  it 
?S  none  the  less  complete.  That  he  enters  at  some 
length  into' the1  stoH'  of  the  Diaz,  administration  is  not 
a  raking  over  of  ancient  embers,  since  it  is  not  only 
ail,  or  nearly  all,  new,  but  it  is  all  vital  to  a  compre- 
hension of  events.  And  furthermore  he  succeeds  to  an 
astonishing  extent  in  presenting  to  us  a  picture  of  the 
average  Mexican  and  of  the  contents  of  his  mind.  And 
it  is,  after  all,  the  average  Mexican  rather  than  the  ex- 
ceptional Mexican  who  has  made  the  Mexican  history 
of  the  last  few  years. 

Take,  for  example,  the  author's  transcript  of  the  con- 
versation between  Diaz  and  Don  Ireneo  Paz,  the  editor 
of  La  Patria.  It  is  actually  the  sum  of  several  con- 
versations, but  it  is  none  the  less  accurate  and  it  ap- 
pears under  the  date  of  11  February,  1909,  at  a  time 
when  the  first  tremors  of  the  social  earthquake  were 
beginning  to  be  felt.  Don  Ireneo  asks  the  president 
when  he  thinks  that  the  people  will  be  ready  for 
democracy  without  fear  of  political  and  economic  up- 
heavals.    And  Diaz  replies: 

Those  who  come  after  us  will  know.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, democracy  did  not  suit  me,  and  therefore  I  suppressed 
it  totally.  It  is  easier  to  govern  an  idiot  people  [im  pueblo 
idiota]  which  does  not  know  how  to  elect,  than  whosoever 
mingles  in  elections,  because,  even  counting  with  the  majority, 
there  always  remain  discontented  fractions  among  those  who 
are  beaten.  When  there  are  no  votes  there  are  no  victors 
and  no  conquered,  and  that  is  why  I  have  been  able  to  keep 
myself  in  power  for  so  long,  because  this  is  a  republic  which 
does  not  vote,  does  not  know  how  to  fight  Huchar],  which  has 
no  candidates,  which  has  left  everything  to  me  as  readily  as 
one  gives  other  folk  a  troublesome  burden. 

Certainly  that  reply  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  on 
the  score  of  candor.  Nor  do  the  further  remarks  of 
the  president  on  the  character  of  the  people  whom  he  is 
governing: 

The  high  class  is  that  of  the  rich,  that  of  the  aristocrats, 
rnd  as  they  say  that  extremes  meet,  this  one  elbows  the  lowest 
class,  having  the  same  ignorance,  the  same  abjectness  {bajesal, 
and  the  same  dull  and  vile  [torpes  y  soeces]  passions.  Now 
that  I  have  seen  from  a  very  small  distance  Ide  cerca]  all 
their  hoggishness,  I  am  terrified,  knowing  that  it  is  not  there 
that  virtue  thrives,  nor  intelligence,  nor  patriotism,  nor  any- 
thing. 

Diaz  goes  on  to  say  that  he  has  been  struck  with  hor- 
ror as  he  realized  the  debasement  of  the  people,  and 
especially  of  the  wealthy  classes,  "who  make  themselves 
most  humble  to  the  men  in  power"  and  who  are  "the 
lowest  in   their  adulations" : 

All  this  together,  the  immoral  life  of  the  high  class,  their 
absolute  ignorance  of  science  and  the  arts,  their  idle  customs, 
iheir  indifference  to  politics,  their  nullity  in  every  sense,  their 
incapacity  even  to  know  what  sort  of  a  thing  is  democracy 
and  where  it  is  to  be  found. 

Is  it  possible,  asks  the  president,  to  find  a  democracy 
among  such  people,  either  among  the  debased  rich,  or 
among  the  poor  who  are  so  ignorant  that  they  do  not 
know  even  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  government? 

In  consequence  I  have  hoped  neither  little  nor  much,  despite 
the  assurance  of  Mr.  Creelman  that  our  people  will  acquire 
education  and  will  become  democratic,  and  as  far  as  touches 
me  it  suits  me  to  keep  them  in  an  everlasting  statu  quo,  so  as 
not  to  be  molested  with  electoral  tickets,  which  only  those 
would  use  who  have  some  private  benefit  in  view.  Standing 
as  we  are  on  the  ground  of  sincerity,  I  confess  to  you  that 
democracy  is  of  no  more  importance  to  me  than  a  serenado 
cuerno,  when  once  all  those  who  count  in  this  country  are  dis- 
puting among  themselves  for  the  honor  of  proposing,  of  en- 
treating, of  begging  me  to  go  on  in  the  presidency,  although 
many  of  them  bite  their  teeth  [de  dicntes  para  afuera]  and  do 
it  so  as  not  to  be  behind  the  rest,  because  they  think  they  can 
be  certain  that  I  am  an  old  and  useless  thing. 

When  Madero  began  his  crusade  he  was  looked  upon 
with  indulgence  by  Diaz,  who  did  not  believe  that  any 
one  would  take  notice  of  him : 

He  looked  with  some  indulgence  on  the  younger  man,  who 
coming  back  from  France  and  luxury  had  settled  down  to  drink 
water  like  his  peasants  and  to  eat  their  food ;  the  president 
had  never  been  unfaithful  to  the  simple  diet  of  his  ancestors. 
But  notwithstanding  Don  Porflrio's  attitude,  the  governors 
and  the  police  were  far  less  gracious  and  they  put  as  many 
obstacles  as  they  could  think  of  in  Madero's  path.  They  told 
the  president  that  everywhere  the  pilgrim  was  arousing  popular 
enthusiasm.  "It  is  for  the  grand  old  constitution,"  said  the 
president. 

"'But  he  wants  to  introduce  purity  into  our  politics  !" 

"We  have  all  been  young "   .    .    . 

"We  have  all  been  young,"  said  Don  Porfirio,  "and  I  have 
not  forgotten  the  reforms  that  I  desired  so  fervidly." 

"But  would  it  not  be  safer ?" 

"I  have  thought  of  that,"  said  Don  Porfirio,  "but  I  don't 
want  to  permit  an  accident  if  I  can  help  it.  He  belongs  to  a 
powerful  family.  And  just  because  of  that  I  tell  you  it  is 
better  he  should  beat  the  drum  and  not  an  upstart  lawyer. 
Don't  you  think  that  I  am  right?" 

But  Madero  grew  steadily  more  dangerous  and  the 
smaller  political  officials  throughout  the  country  made 
matters  worse  by  an  indiscriminate  persecution  that 
they  supposed  would  be  pleasing  to  Diaz.  A  Bulgarian 
proverb  says  "The  smaller  saints  will  be  the  ruin  of 
God,"  and  it  was  officialism  that  did  much  to  accentuate 
the   feeling  against   Diaz   by  an   undiscriminating  sub- 


servience to  what  was  supposed  to  be  his  wish  and  by 
a  blind  persecution  of  the  men  who  were  supposed  to 
be  his  enemies: 

Their  private  enemies  assumed  the  shape  of  damnable  Ma- 
derists,  but  if  you  did  anything  at  all  or  nothing  it  was  always 
at  the  heavy  risk  of  being  branded.  In  the  state  of  Puebla, 
for  example,  dwelt  an  idle  jefe  who  made  over  his  administra- 
tion to  a  lady  friend.  She  mulcted  the  people,  put  them  into 
prison,  just  as  if  she  were  the  jefe.  One  day,  after  having 
listened  to  a  husband's  story,  she  commanded  that  the  lover 
of  his  wandering  wife  should  be  imprisoned.  She  did  not  in- 
quire the  name,  but  when  this  gentleman  was  in  the  lock-up 
he  sent  word  to  her  that  he  was  grieved,  and  then  she  knew 
that  she  had  dealt  with  a  dear  friend.  "Yes.  yes,"  he  said 
when  he  was  talking  to  her  after  his  release,  "but  now  the 
husband  is  at  large  and  it  is  inconvenient."  So  forthwith  she 
gave  orders  that  the  husband  should  be  taken  to  the  cell  from 
which  the  lover  had  been  rescued.  "God  above  me !  What 
have  /  done?  Why  should  /  be  here?"  exclaimed  the  husband. 
And  the  lady  answered,  "You  are  a  Maderist." 

When  the  President  finally  recognized'  that  he  was 
on  the  defensive  he  tried  to  retrieve  himself  by  getting 
rid  of  some  of  the  worst  of  the  officials.  Here  is  a 
characteristic  example  of  the  way  in  which  he  did  it: 

In  February  it  was  clear  to  Don  Porfirio  that  something 
must  be  done ;  so  General  Mucio  Martinez,  governor  and 
scourge  of  Puebla  during  twenty  years,  got  ill.  He  struggled 
hard  against  it,  taking  train  on  two  occasions  for  the  capital, 
where  he  consulted  with  the  president  most  anxiously,  because 
he  had  not  yet  done  all  that  he  could  do  in  Puebla.  But  the 
president  informed  him  that  he  had  done  quite  enough,  and 
that  he  should  resign  himself  to  sickness.  Other  functionaries 
would  be  failing  soon  :  a  veritable  plague  was  looming  over 
I  hem.     Whereat  Don  Mucio  cursed  roundly. 

"Mucotito !"  quoth  the  president,  "if  you  knew  all  that  I 
know " 

"Shoot  the  devils!" 

"It  has  gone  too  far.  In  fact  we  may  be  shot  ourselves. 
The  soldiers " 

"Oh,  you  talk  as  if  the  Federals  were  like  the  dirty  troops 
of  Puebla  state.  It  isn't  over  all  the  army  that  you  have  to 
keep  a  guard  of  Zacapoaztla  Indians.  By  the  way,  we  have 
them  now  in  Puebla  at  the  barracks  and  the  prison  and  in 
other  places;  and  I  must  confess  I  like  to  see  those  fellows 
with  their  scarlet  blankets." 

"What !  Perhaps  you  do  not  know  that  we  have  had  our 
troubles  with  the  officers ;  yes !  the  officers  of  the  regular 
army." 

"Shoot  them!  Have  them  tried  at  night  and  shot  at  day- 
rieak.     But  I  surely  needn't  tell  you  this?" 

The  presidential  face  remained  immovable,  save  that  his  eye- 
lids slowly  fell.  "And  they  are  usually  very  young,"  he  said. 
"Who  knows?    Who  knows?" 

"Man  !  you  should  have  more  faith  in  your  old  comrades." 

"Young  ...  so  young."  The  blue  eyes  of  the  president 
were  full  of  tears,  as  when  he  wept  at  his  defeat  upon  the  plain 
of  Icamole.  "But  it  was  of  you,  my  friend,  that  we  were 
talking.  Go  back  now  to  Puebla  and  have  your  secretary  to 
compose  the  proclamation." 

"Carajo  !  but  I  am  not  ill." 

"Then  some  one  of  your  family  is  ill  and  you  must  go  with 
her  to  Germany  or  France." 

"And  I  can't  appoint  an  acting  governor?  Don't  you  think 
that  in  a  few  months ?" 

The  general  stamped  his  foot  impatiently,  and  in  the  procla- 
mation Mucio  announced  that  he  must  go  to  Europe.  What 
he  did  was  to  deprive  himself  of  his  moustache  and,  thus  dis- 
guised, continue  in  the  town  of  Puebla,  which  is  called  the  City 
of  the  Angels. 

General  Huerta  was  much  in  evidence  at  the  closing 
scene,  a  scene  that  he  doubtless  remembers  with  some 
curiosity  as  to  its  possible  repetition  with  himself  as  its 
central  figure : 

Illegal  honors  were  accorded  on  the  31st  May  to  General 
Diaz,  who  should  not  have  heard  the  nation's  anthem  play  at 
his  departure.  And  perhaps  his  old  companion.  General  Huerta, 
was  affected  by  the  situation  when  he  made  a  speech,  declaring 
that,  whatever  people  might  assert,  these  troops  would  always 
be  at  his  disposal.  "They  are  the  only  portion  of  the  country," 
so  he  blurted  out,  "which  has  not  gone  against  you."  The  ex- 
President,  in  black,  a  Panama  hat  in  his  hand,  stood  like  a 
soldier  on  parade.  The  soldiers  who  were  facing  the  veranda 
of  that  barn-like,  wooden  house — some  wearing  sandals,  some 
with  shoes,  their  garments  more  or  less  dilapidated — were  the 
men  who  had  protected  him  at  Tepechualco,  where  some  sort 
of  plan — not  well  matured — was  in  existence  to  prevent  his 
fying  from  the  country  ere  he  had  disgorged  his  wealth.  "If 
Mexico  should  be  involved  in  difficulties,  then,"  he  said,  re- 
plying to  his  grim  old  friend,  General  Victoriano  Huerta,  "then 
T  will  return  with  pleasure.  I  would  place  myself  there  at  the 
head  of  all  the  loyal  forces,  and  beneath  the  shadow  of  that 
flag  I  would  know  how  to  conquer  once  again.  ...  If  the 
Fatherland  should  ever  want  my  services,  then  solemnly  I 
undertake,  as  a  gentleman  and  soldier,  to  be  always  at  the 
soldiers'  side  and  underneath  their  flag,  so  that  I  may  defend 
the  cherished  soil  of  Mexico  until  I  have  poured  out  my  latest 
drop  of  blood." 

The  author  gives  us  a  dramatic  example  of  the  Ley 
de  Fuga,  under  which  Madero  was  assassinated  and 
which  enables  the  authorities  to  rid  themselves  of  any 
one  they  please  on  the  ground  of  attempted  escape  from 
custody.  Here  is  what  befell  an  unfortunate  arrested 
for  circulating  Maderist  proclamations: 

The  colonel  of  Rurales  also  got  a  telegram  from  Don  Por- 
firio's  private  secretary,  saying  that  a  man  would  on  the 
morrow  make  an  effort  to  escape  between  two  given  stations  ; 
this  must  be  prevented.  When  the  train  on  the  next  morning 
was  between  these  stations  it  went  slowly  and  more  slowly, 
while  the  officer  who  was  with  the  Maderist  urged  him  to 
escape.  "Not  I !"  cried  the  Maderist ;  "I  have  heard  of  that 
trick  long  ago.  Here  I  remain!"  And  he  clung  fiercely  to 
the  seat.  The  end  of  it  was  that  the  officer,  assisted  by  the 
escort,  pulled  their  prisoner  away  and  threw  him  out,  so  that 
he  rolled  down  the  embankment,  just  where  the  lieutenant 
rnd  his  men  were  stationed.  "I  was  warned  you  would  es- 
cape," said  the  lieutenant.  "But  they  flung  me  off  the  train  !" 
cried  the  Maderist.  "I  am  sorry,  but  you  have  three  minutes 
for  your  prayers,"  said  the  lieutenant,  and  he  told  the  English- 
man that  while  his  prisoner  was  saying  them  he  shot  him 
through  the  back.  "We  have  to  do  such  disagreeable  things." 
said  the  lieutenant.  .  .  .  When  Madero's  government  was 
overthrown,  we  were  told  that  a  good  many  of  his  numerous 
brothers  and  uncles  tried  to  escape,  but  only  those  were  lucky 
who,  with  his  widow  and  his  father,  managed  to  achieve  a 
Cuban  man-of-war  at  Veracruz. 

The  Madero  government  showed  a  certain  shrewd- 
ness in  dealing  with  the  claims  for  compensation  that 
came  thick  and  fast  as  soon  as  the  fighting  had  ceased. 
Here  is  a  sample  of  the  way  in  which   the  claimants 


were  dealt  with,  and  it  tends  to  show  that  human  nature 
sinks  to  a  general  equality  in  presence  of  the  tax  col- 
lector : 

When  the  fraternal  strife  was  over  and  the  government 
began  receiving  claims  for  compensation,  there  would  step 
into  the  office  of  Sefior  Don  Fulano,  with  a  business-like  ex- 
pression.    "Practically  all  my  farm  has  been  destroyed." 

"Ah,  what  misfortune !  And  at  how  much  do  you  place 
the   value  ;" 

"Half  a   million  pesos." 

"Many  thanks.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  come  in  several 
days?     The  documents  shall  be  prepared." 

The  second  conversation,  as  a  rule,  was  not  so  long: 

"Here  are  the  documents.  I  trust  that  you  will  find  them 
accurate.  Of  course,  one's  memory  is  human  and  my  clerks 
are  here  to  help  you.  They  inform  me  that  the  value  of  the 
property,  as  you  assessed  it  for  the  payment  of  your  taxes,  is 
precisely  20,000   pesos." 

Mexico  is  proud  of  her  poets,  and  there  have  indeed 
been  some  real  poets  in  Mexico.  An  official  of  the  For- 
eign Office  had  explained  elaborately  to  the  author  that 
the  greatness  of  a  nation  must  be  measured  not  by  its 
navies,  but  by  its  poets: 

But  if  the  Foreign  Office  gentlemen  disparaged  navies,  he 
was,  like  some  others  of  his  colleagues,  great  on  poetry. 
"This  demonstrates,"  he  said,  "our  culture:  that  we  cherish 
poetry."  And  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  they  are  adepts  in 
the  Foreign  Office.  Constantly  while  I  was  making  my  re- 
searches into  the  republic's  literature  I  was  advised  to  ques- 
tion this  or  that  official  of  the  Foreign  Office,  and  I  never 
went  in  vain.  The  functionary  I  have  quoted  was  assuring 
me  that  Mexico  was  civilized  because  of  the  attention  which 
she  gave  her  poets,  and  I  wondered  if  she  really  did  pre- 
serve them,  dead  or  living,  so  religiously.  "She  slaughtered 
Covarrubias,"    I    said. 

"But  that  was  on  account  of  politics."  the  functionary  an- 
swered. "No.  they  did  not  shoot  him  dead  because  he  was  a 
poet." 

A  land  where  the  writing  of  poetry  is  not  a  capital 
offense  has  certainly  given  evidence  of  its  restraint  if 
not  of  its  civilization. 

The  dramatic  art,  says  the  author,  is  at  an  ebb  in 
Mexico.  There  are  manv  fine  theatres,  but  no  actors, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  the  deadly  cinematograph 
must  be  patronized.  There  is  also  a  solitary  but  popu- 
lar Turk  who  travels  through  the  country  with  a  troupe 
of  acrobats  or  minstrels  and  who  has  earned  fabulous 
wealth : 

In  Mexico  the  art  of  acting  does  not  flourish,  and  the 
man  who  fosters  acrobats  is  worthy  of  much  praise.  So  may 
the  Turk  continue  to  perambulate  the  country,  building  an 
oasis  with  his  dirty  awnings  and  his  lamp-lit  booths  and  his 
guitars.  If  there  is  immorality  about  the  piles  of  money 
that  are  whisking  back  into  the  lamplight,  who  would  not 
prefer  to  be  immoral  in  a  gambling  booth  than  moral  at  a 
cinematograph  ?  Far  be  it  from  us  to  complain  that  cinemato- 
graphs in  Mexico  do  not,  like  those  in  France,  give  a  display 
of  ladies'  underclothing — we  have  it  on  the  word  of  Mme. 
Calderon  de  la  Barca  that  the  diamond-bepowdered  ladies 
often  had  this  part  of  their  apparel,  if  existing,  torn  and  dirly: 
and  it  is  the  superficial  things  that  have  been  changed  in  the 
republic — but  these  cinematographs  commit  the  gravest  crime 
of  all :  they  are  untruthful,  since,  according  to  their  showing. 
virtue   is   triumphant   always. 

The  author  gives  us  interesting  sections  on  gambling, 
religion,  and  various  other  aspects  of  Mexican  life,  all 
of  them  illustrating  his  contention  that  the  native  Mexi- 
can is  a  child,  just  such  a  child  as  the  boy  who  at  one 
moment  will  tear  the  wings  from  a  living  beetle  and  at 
the  next  moment  utter  some  charming  sentiment  about 
his  mother.  But  the  result  of  it  all  does  not  encourage 
us  to  hope  that  the  Mexican  ship  of  state  is  about  to 
pass  into  smooth  waters. 

Mexico,  the  Land  of  Unrest:  Being  Chieflv  an  Ac- 
count of  What  Produced  the  Outbreak  in  1910,  To- 
gether with  the  Story  of  the  Revolutions  Down  to  This 
Day.  By  Henry  Baerlein.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Company ;  $3.75  net. 


Sawyers  at  a  mill  at  Embleton,  England,  while  cutting 
up  an  ash  tree  observed  a  dark  object  in  the  centre  of 
the  trunk.  It  was  found  to  be  a  soarrow's  nest  con- 
taining the  feathers  and  skeleton  of  a  dead  bird  and 
four  eggs.  The  eg^  shells  were  exceedingly  well  pre- 
served, but  in  the  attempt  to  extricate  them  some  were 
broken,  and  it  was  found  that  their  contents  had  been 
entirely  absorbed.  It  is  assumed  that  the  bird  built  its 
nest  in  a  hollow  of  the  tree  and  died  while  sitting  on 
the  eggs,  the  hole  becoming  sealed  up  as  the  tree  grew. 
The  nest  had  probably  been  built  a  century  ago.  the 
tree  being  more  than  one  hundred  vears  old. 


At  the  foot  of  the  Alps  lies  the  little  town  of  Grassc, 
the  centre  of  a  great  perfume  industry,  and  correspond- 
ingly large  floral  cultivation.  From  earlv  spring  until 
late  autumn  some  one  or  another  of  the  floral  products 
is  ready  for  handling,  and  even  after  the  season  of  culti- 
vation and  harvesting  is  over  the  process  of  distilla- 
tion remains  and  carries  the  industry  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  It  is  said  that  a  million 
pounds  of  violets  are  grown  near  Grasse  annually  and 
very  large  quantities  of  other  flowers,  all  of  which  arc 
required  for  the  manufacture  of  perfume. 


The  report  of  the  commissioner  of  internal  revenue 
this  year  shows  that  Georgia  makes  two-thirds  of  the 
moonshine  whisky  produced  annually  in  the  United 
States.  And  '  ieorgia  is  under  stale-wide  prohibition 
law,  too.  Revenue  officers  are  having  a  hard  time  sup- 
pressing the  traffic  in  that  region,  while  many  of  the 
moonshiners  are  getting  rich. 


Of  the  50,000  cab  horses  in   Pari-  tv, 
only    about    7000    remain,    and    they    are    disa< 
from  month  to  month.     In  some  instant 
have  adapted  themselves  to  the  auto  vehi 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

The  "Catfish. 

Mr.  Marriott's  story  may  convey  something 
of  a  shock  to  the  prudish,  but  it  is  essentially 
true  and  its  underlying  idea  is  within  com- 
mon experience.  There  are  many  men  who 
are  happily  and  contentedly  married  and  who 
yet  find  in  some  other  woman  a  stimulant  to 
a  part  of  their  nature  that  otherwise  would 
be  dormant.  The  catfish,  the  author  reminds 
us  in  a  foreword,  is  the  "demon  of  the  deep 
and  keeps  things  lively."  There  are  women 
who,  without  being  demons,  without  being 
other  than  pure  and  good,  none  the  less  serve 
to  "keep  things  lively"  for  their  married 
male  friends. 

George  Tracy  is  such  a  man  as  this.  As  a 
boy  he  is  friendly  with  Mary*  Festing  and  is 
sometimes  inclined  to  ask  her  to  marry  him. 
But  he  refrains  and  eventually  marries  Les- 
bia,  but  preserves  his  friendship  with  Mary, 
who  serves  the  purpose  of  mentally  shaking 
him  into  activity  and  calling  forth  his  latent 
powers.  Those  who  anticipate  scandal  or  dis- 
grace will  be  disappointed.  Lesbia  is  well 
aware  of  the  part  played  by  Mary  and  assents 
to  it.  The  situation,  so  far  as  it  is  a  sexual 
one  at  all,  is  on  the  higher  mental  planes, 
and  although  there  is  a  denouement,  and  a 
vivid  one,  it  is  not  of  the  kind  that  delights 
the  gallery.  Mr.  Marriott's  story  is  not  based 
upon  a  "happy  thought."  It  is  a  deeply 
studied  picture  of  life  and  set  forth  in  grace- 
ful phrasing  that  is  almost  one  of  the  lost 
arts  of  the  novel  writer.  "The  Catfish"  is 
certainly  a  story  to  be  read. 

The  Catfish.  By  Charles  Marriott.  Indianapo- 
lis: The  Bobbs- Merrill  Company;  $1-35  net. 


Addresses  by  James  Bryce. 
This  volume  of  university  and  historical 
addresses  reaches  us  appropriately  at  a  time 
when  their  author  has  just  severed  his  official 
connection  with  America.  In  all  there  are 
twenty-two  of  them,  a  small  proportion  only, 
we  may  suppose,  of  those  actually  delivered 
during  Mr.  Bryce's  stay  among  us-  For  cer- 
tainly no  man  was  ever  in  more  demand  for 
such  purposes  as  this.  Rigidly  observant  of 
the  official  proprieties,  we  may  yet  believe 
that  Mr.  Bryce  could  have  said  with  impunity 
anything  he  pleased,  so. far  as  the  scruples  of 
his  audiences  were  concerned.  Never  allow- 
ing himself  or  his  hearers  to  forget  that  he 
was  an  Englishman,  he  spoke  on  all  general 
American  topics  with  a  breadth  and  depth 
of  knowledge  enviable  even  by  the  educated 
Americans  who  heard  him.  Whether  his  topic 
was  the  beginnings  of  Virginia,  or  the  land- 
ing of  the  Pilgrims,  or  Thomas  Jefferson,  or 
the  art  of  Saint-Gaudens.  or  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, or  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
there  was  nothing  about  his  words  suggestive 
of  the  reference  library  or  the  over-night 
"cram."  What  he  gave  always  had  the  air 
of  matured  reflection,  as  though  he  were 
fetching  forth  from  a  mental  storehouse  some- 
thing long  held  in  readiness  for  just  such  an 
occasion.  And  Mr.  Bryce  was  always  sincere. 
Never  is  there  the  least  suggestion  of  flattery 
or  of  a  tendency  to  say  those  emollient  noth- 
ings upon  which  lesser  men  rely.  He  saw 
virtues  and  faults  impartially  and  he  stated 
them  as  facts,  and  with  that  slow  and  careful 
precision  that  would  have  been  suited  to  a 
scientific  discussion.  There  is  no  attempt  to 
please  or  to  tickle,  and  still  less  to  create  an 
atmosphere.  Mr.  Bryce's  loyalty  is  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  nothing  less,  and  he  rarely 
descends  to  the  olane  where  subdivisions  be- 
come visible.  When  he  gives  advice  it  is 
usually  to  remember  the  past  and  the  great 
anchors.  He  says  in  one  place :  "The  re- 
forming spirit  runs  so  strong  that  it  would 
sweep  oft  their  feet  any  people  which  had  not, 
as  you  have,  become  attached  to  their  old  in- 
stitutions." There  is  a  suggestion  here  of 
warning,  and  we  find  the  same  thing  in  other 
places.  Mr.  Bryce  seems  to  tell  us  that  great 
ideals  and  old  principles  are  useful  yard- 
sticks and  not  lightly  to  be  discarded  for  un- 
tried  standards. 

Univessity  and  Historical  Addresses.  By 
Tames  Bryce,  Xew  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany;   $2.25    net. 

Fire  and  Frost. 
Here   we  have  a   story  of  the  international 
marriage  from  a  somewhat  new  point  of  view. 
Clare  Glynne.  an  English  girl  of  independent 
means   and   of  lofty  and   somewhat   tiresome 
artistic    tendencies,    is    brought    into    contact 
while    staying    in    Italy    with     Prince     Loutfi 
Sabaheddine.    a    young    Egyptian    of   immense 
prospective   wealth   and   of  charming   appear- 
But    Loutfi    is    an    Oriental     in     every 
f  the  word.     Under  his  veneer  of  edu- 
cation he  has  the  true  Oriental  conception  of 
women,  as  well  as  all  the  moral  laxities  asso- 
ciated   with    wealth    and    leisure    in    the    East- 
Clare  begins  the  artistic  education  of  the  in- 
teresting Egyptian,  who  naturally  falls  in  love 
with  he  .  and  when  Loutfi  is  seriously  injured 
in    an    automobile    accident    she    consents    to 
marry   'lim   us  an   aid   to  his   recovery.     Then 
we  ha    :  an  unpleasantly  plain  picture  of  what 
life  with  an  Oriental  actually  means, 
I  Hare    to    a    certain   extent    is    pro- 
r  nvvn  fortune  and  by  the  oppor- 
■  r  divorce  that  her  husband  so  lav- 
es her.     It  is  an  interesting  but  by 


no  means  a  pleasant  story',  somewhat  over- 
weighted with  art  enthusiasms,  and  leaving 
the  reader  a  little  puzzled  over  Clare's  cre- 
dulity in  believing  that  she  can  save  Loutfi's 
life  by  promising  to  marry  him,  and  also  by 
her  sentimentality  in  caring  whether  his  life 
was  saved  or  not. 

Fire    and    Frost.      By    Maud    Cruttwell.      New 
York:  John  Lane  Company;  $1.25  net. 


About  Germany. 

Elmer  Roberts,  author  of  "Monarchical  So 
cialism  in  Germany,"  tries  to  convey  some  no- 
tion of  the  extent  to  which  the  associated 
German  governments  are  engaged  in  profit- 
yielding  undertakings  that  in  other  states  are 
usually  left  entirely  to  private  energies.  Cer- 
tainly the  showing  is  a  remarkable  one  for  a 
country  that  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  last 
strongholds  of  real  monarchy.  We  have 
chapters  on  railroads,  labor  exchanges,  the 
unemployed,  the  trusts,  the  taxation  of  land 
values,  and  compulsory  insurance,  and  we  are 
left  with  the  general  impression  that  social- 
ism is  not  only  a  fact  in  human  government, 
but  that  Germany  is  its  home. 

The  chapter  on  the  emperor  is  not  strictly 
relevant,  but  it  is  the  most  interesting  in  the 
book.  The  author  has  a  high  opinion  of  Wil- 
liam II  and  believes  that  he  would  have  made 
his  mark  in  any  calling  that  he  might  have 
chosen.  His  favorite  mental  recreation  is  to 
associate  himself  with  the  driving  minds  of 
the  world  and  he  seems  always  to  be  equipped 
for  expert  conversation  on  any  topic  what- 
ever. He  is  so  greedy  for  ideas  as  to  leave 
his  visitors  with  a  sense  of  exhaustion.  Even 
Orville  Wright  found  that  the  emperor  knew 
nearly  as  much  of  aeronautics  as  he  did  him- 
self. The  author  gives  us  one  new  story  that 
is  worth  repeating.  "Bismarck  told  me,"  said 
the  emperor  on  one  occasion,  tapping  his 
breast  with  a  forefinger,  "that  every  man  has 
the  scoundrel  in  here.  You  may  not  see  him, 
but  there  he  is  ready  to  jump  out  at  you- 
Such  a  man  was  not  a  suitable  adviser  for  a 
sovereign.  For  in  a  sovereign  suspicion  is 
ruin." 

Monarchical  Socialism  in  Germany.  By  El- 
mer Roberts.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons; 
$1.25   net. 


The  Brothers  Karamazov. 

Dostoevsky  died  nearly  thirty  years  ago, 
and  while  his  stories  will  undoubtedly  live  in 
the  classics  of  Russia,  we  may  doubt  if  they 
will  ever  attain  to  any  great  popularity  else- 
where. As  records  of  the  mind  of  revolution- 
ary Russia  they  will  have  their  place,  and  a 
high  one,  but  they  are  not  likely  to  appeal 
greatly  to  the  novel-reading  taste  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  world,  unless  indeed  that  taste 
shall  change  very  greatly. 

"The  Brothers  Karamazov"  is  Dostoevsky 's 
chief  work.  It  contains  S38  pages,  and  Lhe 
story  could  have  been  told  without  loss  of 
effect  in  half  that  space.  To  say  that  the 
author  delights  in  words  would  be  unfair,  for 
every  word  has  its  purpose,  but  the  purpose 
itself  is  often  unnecessary  and  is  directed 
toward  subtleties  of  character  and  of  analysis 
that  are  superfluous.  Every  now  and  then 
the  story  becomes  incandescent  and  blazes. 
There  are  pages  equal  to  anything  that  has 
ever  been  written,  but  it  is  only  the  excep- 
tional reader  whose  interest  will  be  sustained 
from  first  to  last.  But  for  the  student  of 
the  Russian  mind,  of  the  human  mind  in  gen- 
eral the  story  will  prove  a  treasure.  Like 
Tolstoy,  the  author  shows  us  Russia  as  she  is 
with  all  her  unutterable  cataclysmic  forces 
waiting  for  the  hour. 

The  Brothers  Karamazov.  By  Fyodor  Dos- 
toevsky. Xew  York:  The  Macmillan  Company; 
$1.50  net. 

A  Book  of  Sport. 
Charles  Halstead  Mapes  describes  his  vol- 
ume entitled  "The  Man  Who  Once  a  Year 
Would  Go  'Eelin'  "  as  "a  collection  of  stories, 
articles,  speeches  on  football,  rowing,  track 
athletics,  horse-racing,  and  college  life  gen- 
erally, by  a  man  who  has  been  a  part  of 
what  he  writes  and  knows  and  loves  his  sub- 
ject." Mr.  Mapes  further  announces  in  miti- 
gation of  judgment  that  publication  is  due  to 
the  solicitations  of  a  friend  to  whom  the 
public  vengeance  should  be  transferred.  But 
the  explanation  is  a  thin  one.  If  we  all 
listened  to  the  kindly  but  irresponsible  coun- 
sel of  friends  we  should  all  be  publishing 
books,  and  a  worse  calamity  than  this  it  is 
hard  to  imagine.  There  is  every'  evidence 
that  the  author  is  a  thoroughly  good  fellow 
and  doubtless  his  effort  will  be  appreciated 
by  a  large  circle  of  friends  who  can  appre- 
ciate the  "local  color."  But  the  public  will 
remain  cold. 

The  Man  Who  Osce  \  Year  Would  Go 
'Eelin'."  By  Charles  Halsiead  Mapes.  New 
York:    G.  P-    Putnam's  Sons. 


The  Son  of  a  Servant. 
It  is  legitimate  to  wonder  if  Strindberg's 
genius  and  insanity  were  the  results  of  his 
childhood's  experiences  or  whether  they  be- 
longed inevitably  to  the  character  with  which 
he  was  born.  We  may  at  least  believe  that  he 
was  intensely  resentful  against  the  influences 
that  surrounded  his  young  life  and  that  he 
had  a  keen  recognition  of  the  warp  that  they 
had  placed  upon  his  mind.  Probably  the  sys- 
tem was  more  to  blame  than  the  individuals 


who  administered  it.  His  was  the  day  of  mis- 
understood childhood  and  of  a  sort  of  do- 
mestic Calvinism  that  looked  upon  the  young 
as  brands  to  be  plucked  by  force  from  the 
burning.  His  home  was  entirely  loveless  and 
permeated  with  a  sort  of  grim  austerity  that 
has  blighted  innumerable  lives  and  that  must 
have  been  a  veritable  rack  of  torture  to  a 
sensitive  and  introspective  boy  accustomed  to 
search  within  himself  for  the  meanings  of  life 
and  the  answer  to  all  problems.  The  domi- 
nant note  of  Strindberg's  younger  life  seems 
to  have  been  fear,  and  indeed  fear  seems  to 
have  been  considered  the  normal  and  proper 
slate  of  childhood.  It  is  an  extraordinary 
picture  that  the  Swedish  dramatist  gives  to 
us,  a  picture  painted  in  the  fierce  colors  of 
protest,  of  protest  against  home  and  school 
and  against  all  the  dour  forces  that  oppressed 
his  young  life  and  that  made  free  growth  into 
air  and  sunshine  an  impossibility.  Perhaps 
"The  Son  of  a  Servant"  is  not  a  great  literary 
production.  Literature  rarely  springs  from  re- 
sentments. But  as  a  sort  of  spiritual  auto- 
biography it  should  take  its  place  as  a  piece 
of  psychological  history. 

The  Sox  of  a  Servaxt.  By  August  Strindberg. 
Translated  by  Gaud  Field-  With  an  introduction 
by  Henry  Vacher-Burch.  Xew  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's   Sons;    $1.25    net. 


The  Woman  with  Empty  Hands. 
The  anonymous  author  describes  her  little 
life  story  as  "the  evolution  of  a  suffragette." 
Losing  her  husband  and  child,  she  realizes 
pitifully  that  she  is  an  unwanted  woman,  and 
that  the  sphere  assigned  to  her  by  society  has 
been  destroyed.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that 
the  story  is  finely  and  movingly  told,  so  much 
so  as  almost  to  hide  the  lack  of  logic  under 
a  luminous  cloud  of  emotionalism.  It  seems 
also  to  leave  the  case  against  the  suffrage 
wholly  untouched.  The  real  strength  of  that 
case  is  in  the  contention  that  in  seeking  the 
vote  women  are  renouncing  their  strength, 
not  adding  to  it,  and  that  their  pathetic  re- 
liance upon  votes  and  laws  is  doomed  to  the 
same  utter  disillusionment  that  men  them- 
selves are  now   experiencing  and  deploring. 

The  Woman  with  Empty  Hands.     New  York: 
Dodd,   Mead  &   Co.;    50  cents  net. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
"The  Second  Part  of  Henry  the  Sixth," 
edited  by  Charles  H.  Barnwell,  Ph.  D.,  has 
been  added  to  the  Tudor  Shakespeare,  under 
the  general  editorship  of  William  Allan  Neil- 
son  and  Ashley  Horace  Thomdike,  and  now 
in  course  of  issue  by  the  Macmillan  Company. 
Price,  35  cents  net. 

The  Wisdom  of  the  East  series,  of  which  it 
would  be  hard  to  speak  too  highly,  has  now 
been  enlarged  by  the  publication  of  "The  Way 
of  Contentment,"  translated  from  the  Jap- 
anese of  Kaibara  Ekken.  by  Ken  Hoshino. 
This  series  now  contains  some  forty  volumes 
of  Oriental  literature  that  is  practically  un- 
available elsewhere.  It  is  published  by  E. 
P.  Dutton  &  Co.  Price,  70  cents  net  per 
volume. 

"Free  Trade  versus  Protection,"  by  Amasa 
M.  Eaton  (A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. ;  $1  net),  is 
described  as  a  "clear-cut,  trenchant,  and  con- 
vincing argument  for  free  trade."  The  au- 
thor's attitude  may  be  best  described  in  his 
own  words.  He  says  in  his  preface,  "My  book 
is  controversial,  aggressive,  and  contemptuous, 
for  it  has  been  my  purpose  to  give  my  pro- 
tectionist antagonists  the  same  treatment  they 
give  free  traders." 

Under  the  title  of  "The  Men  Who  Blaze 
the  Trail"  we  have  a  revised  edition  of  the 
Alaskan  and  other  poems  of  Sam  C.  Dunham, 
and  with  an  introduction  by  Joaquin  Miller, 
written  shortly  before  his  death.  These 
poems  are  real  poems,  full  of  a  rough  music 
and  of  a  certain  unstudied  artistry  that  cap- 
tures the  imagination.  It  is  well  that  they 
should  now  be  placed  in  this  available  form 
so  conducive  to  their  preservation.  The  pub- 
lishers are  Barse  &  Hopkins,  New  York. 

Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
The  August  issue  of  Lippincoit's  Magazine 
contains  a  complete  novel,  entitled  "The 
Egerton  Standard."  by  Eleanor  M.  Ingram. 
Her  book.  "From  the  Car  Behind,"  had  a  big 
sale. 

Jesse  Bowman  Young,  author  of  "The 
Battle  of  Gettysburg,"  recently  published  by 
Harper  &  Brothers,  has  returned  home  from 
the  reunion  at  Gettysburg.  Like  many  other 
veterans,  Dr.  Young  had  some  curious  meet- 
ings with  his  former  foes,  in  particular  with 
the  color-bearer  of  a  Confederate  brigade. 
Fifty  years  almost  to  the  moment,  the  Union 
veteran  shook  hands  amicably  with  the  color- 
bearer  of  the  Mississippi  brigade  before 
whose  fierce  advance  he,  with  the  rest  of 
General  Humphreys's  division,  had  been 
forced  to  retreat. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Truxton  Beale 
Prize  Essays,  published  by  the  University  of 
California,  deals  with  Tolstoy's  "What  Shall 
We  Do  Then  ?"  The  first  essay  in  this  col- 
lection of  ri\  e  is  by  Bayard  Hale  Jones,  and 
exhibits  the  social  teachings  of  Tolstoy  in  re- 
lation to  his  personal  experiences  and  the  al- 
most mediaeval  state  of  the  country  whose 
problems  gave  birth  to  Tolstoy's  social  ideal- 


ism. The  second  essay,  by  Sheldon  Warren 
Cheney,  contains  an  interpretation  and  a  crit- 
ical application  of  Tolstoy's  ideas  to  the 
present-day  social  situation. 

Herman  Whitaker,  author  of  "The  Mystery 
of  the  Barranca,"  puts  into  the  mouth  of  a  rich 
Mexican  landholder  the  following  suggestion 
aa  to  the  future  of  his  country:  "I  have  seen 
that  no  man  can  dam  the  tide,  or  shut  the 
gates  Porfirio  Diaz  opened.  As  it  went  with 
Texas  and  Alta  California,  so  will  it  go  with 
all  of  our  states.  Against  your  Yankee  our 
softer  people  can  never  stand.  In  the  time 
to  come  only  those  of  us  that  mix  blood  with 
shrewder  strains  will  be  able  to  withstand  the 
flood." 

In  Sir  Herbert  Beerbohm  Tree's  forthcom- 
ing book,  "Thoughts  and  Afterthoughts,"  two 
essays  will  appear  that  have  interest-stirring 
titles — "Shakespeare  and  the  Modern  :  A  De- 
fense of  the  Public  Taste,"  and  "A  Plea  for 
Individualism." 

William  Brown  Meloney,  the  author  of 
"The  Girl  of  the  Golden  Gate,"  published  by 
Edward  Clode,  which  is  achieving  popularity 
as  a  stirring  sea  romance,  was  born  in  San 
Francisco  before  its  days  of  cables  and  when 
its  bay  was  afloat  with  crafts  of  all  sorts  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  and  its  shippers  were 
full  of  strange  adventures  of  far-away  ports 
and  peoples.  The  whole  Orient  passed 
through  the  Golden  Gate  and  fired  the  imag- 
ination of  the  young  lad.  At  twelve  years  of 
age  he  ran  away  to  sea.  to  return  in  six 
months,  under  protest,  and  he  ran  away  again 
and  was  gone  five  years,  returning  as  second 
mate  at  seventeen.  Still  possessed  with  the 
wanderlust,  he  visited  Hawaii,  where  he  was 
"among  those  present"  interested  in  the  fate 
of  Queen  Liliuokalani,  and  he  also  went  to 
Central   America. 

So  great  is  the  interest  in  G.  M.  Trevelyan's 
newly  published  Life  of  John  Bright,  which 
was  brought  out  about  three  weeks  ago  by 
the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company:  that  the  first 
edition  is  already  exhausted  and  a  second  edi- 
tion has  been  ordered. 

In  his  papers  on  "The  Grub-Street  Prob- 
lem," now  running  in  the  Bookman,  Algernon 
Tassin  this  month  recalls  the  palmy  days  of 
the  lecture-platform  period  in  America : 
"Scribes  by  day  had  become  lecturers  by 
night.  In  1849  Poe  wrote:  'Everybody  says 
that  if  I  lecture  again  and  put  the  tickets  at 
fifty  cents  I  will  clear  one  hundred  dollars. 
I  never  was  received  with  so  much  enthusi- 
asm. I  lectured  at  Norfolk  and  cleared 
enough  to  settle  my  bill  at  the  Madison 
House  [Richmond]  and  two  dollars  over.' 
Set  against  this,  ye  who  blush  unduly  at  the 
memory  of  pirated  editions,  the  ninety-five 
thousand  dollars  that  Dickens  cleared  on  his 
American  tour." 

"Some  Problems  of  Modern  Government,"  a 
volume  of  essays  by  Professor  William  H. 
Taft,  is  announced  for  fall  publication  by  the 
Yale  University  Press.  It  contains  the  sub- 
stance of  the  eight  lectures  recently  delivered 
by  him  at  the  university. 


New?  Books  Received. 

The  Ffolliots  of  Redm.vri.ev.  By  L.  Allen 
Harker.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sous; 
$1.25    net. 

A  novel. 

The   Whistling   Man.      Bv   Maximilian    Foster. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  $1.30  net. 
A  novel. 

Auxt    Olive    in    Bohemia.      By    Leslie    Moore. 
New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company;  $1.25  net. 
A  novel. 

Keren;    of    Lowbole.      By    Una     L      Silberrad. 
New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company;  $1.25  net. 
A  novel. 

Tradition  and  Other  Plays.     Bv  George   Mid- 
dleton.     New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.;  $1.35  net. 
Six   one-act  plays   of  contemporary   life. 

Discovering  "Evelina."  By  F.  Frankfort 
Moore.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company; 
$1.25  net, 

A  companion  novel  to  "The  Jessamy  Bride." 

Te\n-Christophe:  Journey's  End— Love  and 
Friendship,  The  Burning  Bush,  The  New- 
Dawn.  By  Roraain  Rolland.  Translated  by  Gil- 
bert Cannan.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.; 
$1.50   net. 

The  conclusion  of  M.  Rolland's  Trilogy  of 
novels  about  a  great  German  composer  who  has 
suggestions  of  Wagner. 

Privileges  and  Immunities  of  Citizens  of 
:he  United  States.  By  Arnold  Johnson  Lien, 
Ph.    D.      New  York:   Columbia  University. 

Issued  in  Studies  in  History,  Economics,  and 
Public    La«v. 

Indian  Slavery  in  Colonial  Times  Within 
the  Present  Limits  of  the  United  States.  By 
Almon  Wheeler  Laubcr,  Ph.  D.  New  York:  Co- 
lumbia   University. 

issued  in  Studies  in  History,  Economics,  and 
Pubb'c    Law. 

A  Political  History  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  1865-1869.  Bv  Homer  Adolpb  Stebbins, 
IX.   B..  Ph.   D.     New  York:  Columbia  University. 

Issued  in  Studies  in  History.  Economics,  and 
Public    Law. 

The  Psychology  of  Laughter.  By  Boris  Sidiis 
M.  A..  Ph.  D..  M.  D.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.;    $2    net. 

A  popular  exposition  of  a  psychological  study  of 
laughter  in  general  and  of  the  ludicrous  and  the 
comic  in  Darticular. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


"SATURDAY  REVIEW"  WRITERS. 


A  Change    in    Editorship    Recalls   a    Long  List  of 
Brilliant  Contributors. 

It  is  announced  that  at  the  end  of  August 
Harold  Hodge  will  relinquish  the  editorship 
of  the  London  Saturday  Review,  after  holding 
that  post  for  fourteen  years.  Its  chief  pro- 
prietor, the  Hon.  Gervase  Beckett,  M.  P.,  will 
then  become  editor-in-chief,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  George  A.  B.  Dewar,  as  literary 
editor.  The  London  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  notes  the  coming 
change,  and  sends  a  letter  of  interesting 
reminiscences,  reviewing  the  career  of  the 
weekly  journal  that  has  long  had  an  interna- 
tional fame.  From  the  Post  article  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs  are  quoted  : 

Forty  or  fifty  years  ago  such  a  notice 
would  have  made  as  great  a  stir  in  jour- 
nalistic circles  as  a  change  in  the  editorship 
of  the  Times.  For  sheer  cleverness  the  Satur- 
day is  still  hard  to  beat,  but  somehow  the 
range  of  readers  to  whom  this  type  of  writing 
appeals  has  greatly  narrowed  since  the  days 
when  John  Douglas  Cook's  young  men  pro- 
vided a  tingling  sensation  for  every  week-end. 

Yet  in  the  history  of  English  journalism 
the  Saturday  Review  holds,  and  always  will 
hold,  a  distinguished  place.  Its  establishment 
really  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in 
the  British  press.  In  its  independence  of 
parties,  its  frankness  and  pungency  of  style, 
and  its  scholarly  tone,  it  introduced  a  new 
note.  In  James  Bryce's  opinion,  there  never 
was  a  journal  which  enlisted  so  much  and 
such  varied  literary  talent  as  the  Saturday 
did  between  1855  and  1863.  A  paper  that 
could  count  among  its  regular  contributors 
such  men  as  Goldwin  Smith,  Edward  Au- 
gustus Freeman,  John  Richard  Green,  William 
Vernon  Harcourt,  Lord  Robert  Cecil  i  after- 
v.  ard  Marquis  of  Salisbury) ,  Charles  Henry 
Pearson,  Charles  and  Edward  Bowen,  Fitz- 
james  and  Leslie  Stephen,  and  Henry  Maine 
might  well  take  a  confident  attitude. 

"As  memoirs  are  published,"  said  the  late 
F.  YV.  Maitland  in  his  biography  of  Leslie 
Stephen,  "it  becomes  always  more  evident 
that  any  one  who  never  wrote  for  the  Satur- 
day was  no  one." 

There  is  scarcely  any  exaggeration  in  the 
statement  of  one  of  the  historians  of  Eng- 
lish journalism  that  "where  the  Examiner  and 
the  Spectator  had  depended  on  the  wit  or  in- 
telligence of  one  man,  a  Fonblanque  or  a  Rin- 
toul,  the  Saturday  Revieiv  enlisted  the 
sendees  of  a  dozen  men,  and  by  making  it  a 
distinction  in  itself  to  contribute  to  its  pages, 
soon  secured  contributions  from  all  the  best 
men  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  all  the  best 
men  in  the  Temple  and  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  all 
the  best  men  in  the  church."  This  notable 
band  was  collected  and  kept  together  by  an 
editor  who  never  wrote  an  article  in  the  paper 
himself,  but  whose  skill  as  an  editor  goes  far 
to'  justify  Sir  William  Robertson  Nicoll's 
tribute  to  him  as  "the  most  remarkable  jour- 
nalist, all  things  considered,  of  the  century." 
"Cook,"  he  says,  "was  nothing  as  a  writer, 
but  nobody  was  ever  so  successful  as  he  in 
surrounding  himself  with  a  strong  staff  o  f 
writers,  in  getting  the  best  work  out  of  each, 
and  in  ruling  them  all  with  an  iron  club." 

The  astonishing  thing  was  that  Cook  con- 
trived to  secure  and  retain  the  services  of 
men  whose  opinions  were  very  different  from 
his  own  ;  and  he  did  this  without  any  pressure 
upon  them  to  write  other  than  according  to 
their  own  convictions.  It  is  a  marvel  to  find 
such  names  as  those  of  Harcourt,  Goldwin 
Smith,  and  the  Stephens  on  the  staff  of  a 
paper  whose  general  attitude  was  conservative 
and  high  church.  But  the  biggest  Radical  is 
a  Conservative  on  some  points,  and  Cook  kept 
the  peace  within  the  office  by  employing  the 
Liberals  to  write  on  subjects  which  they 
would  approach  in  a  Conservative  frame  of 
mind.  His  successors  were  not  so  adroit  or 
so  fortunate,  and  the  time  came  when  no  one 
but  a  Tory  could  feel  comfortable  in  con- 
tributing to  the  Saturday,  on  public  questions 
at  any  rate.  Perhaps  the  last  Liberal  to  go 
was  Freeman,  who  broke  off  his  connection 
with  the  paper — a  step  that  involved  the  sac- 
rifice of  an  income  of  $3000  a  year — because 
of  its  support  of  the  Disraeli  policy  on  the 
Eastern  question. 

The  slashing  reviews  of  Edward  A.  Freeman 
.were  of  great  service  to  scholarship  and 
literature,  and  the  historical  studies  of  J.  R. 
Green,  who  began  to  write  for  the  paper  when 
■  he  was  rector  of  a  poor  East  End  parish,  led 
to  the  greater  work  which  is  on  all  well-fitted 
book  shelves.  Green  gave  up  journalism  to 
write  history  in  a  more  enduring  though 
scarcely  less  entertaining  style.  Leslie  Ste- 
phen, an  ardent  supporter  of  the  cause  of  the 
North  in  the  American  Civil  War,  found  it 
possible  to  write  many  essays  for  the  Re- 
view, though  he  disapproved  of  its  politics: 

It  is  a  big  jump  from  Freeman  and  Green 
and  Stephen  to  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton.  But  her 
work  illustrated  much  better  than  theirs  the 
characteristic  attitude  and  outlook  of  the 
Saturday.  She  is  chiefly  remembered  nowa- 
days as  the  author  of  several  novels  which, 
though  once  popular,  have  long  ceased  to  be 
widely  read.  Her  real  distinction,  however, 
jwas  as  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  profession 
of  journalism  for  women.  She  used  to  con- 
tribute editorial  articles  to  the  Morning 
Chronicle  before  Harriet  Martineau  had 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Daily  News.  When 
the  former  paper  had  to  be  given  up  and  its 
editor.  Cook,  started  the  Saturday  Review,  he 
enlisted  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  among  his  helpers, 
and  for  many  years,  both  under  him  and  un- 
der his  successor,  Philip  Harwood,  she  wrote 
tor  it  numerous  articles  and  reviews.  The 
best  known  were  the  "Girl  of  the  Period" 
series.  They  created  quite  a  sensation  at  the 
time   they   appeared,   and   they   can   not   safely 


be  neglected  by  any  one  who  attempts  to  write 
a  history  of  recent  changes  of  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  duties  and  rights  of  women. 


Those  who  read  for  information  are  apt  to 
read  rapidly  and  skippingly,  picking  up  facts 
here  and  there,  but  almost  automatically  re- 
jecting what  does  not  interest  them  or  does 
not  bear  upon  the  purpose  (says  the  Spring- 
field Republican  in  a  discussion  of  "The  De- 
cay of  Reading").  This  is  a  valuable  art,  one 
that  makes  it  possible  to  run  over  vast  quan- 
tities of  books  and  magazines,  see  what  they 
are  about,  and  acquire  wide  and  varied  mis- 
cellaneous information  while  learning  where 
the  facts  on  many  subjects  can  be  found  when 
they  are  needed.  But  the  trouble  is  that  this 
kind  of  reading  seems  to  be  getting  the  upper 
hand  and  to  be  invading  provinces  that  belong 
to  the  other  type  of  reader,  who  likes  to  taste 
the  full  literary  flavor  of  what  he  reads  and 
naturally  can  cover  less  ground.  How  harm- 
ful the  vogue  of  the  novel  and  of  the  fiction 
magazine  has  been  to  this  sort  of  reading  can 
hardly  be  overstated.  There  are  many  people 
who  are  perfectly  capable  of  enjoying  the 
leisurely  study  of  a  good  book,  but  have  so 
inveterate  a  skipping  habit  that  they  find  it 
irksome  to  hold  the  attention  to  details.  If 
the  ordinary  novel  is  to  be  read  at  all  it 
ought,  certainly,  to  be  read  rapidly  ;  its  stuff 
is  not  good  enough  to  stand  close  scrutiny 
and  sharp  criticism.  There  is  a  legitimate 
place  for  this  light,  effortless  reading,  which 
is  often  a  very  good  way  to  rest  the  mind 
and  is  often  recommended  by  doctors  to  run- 
down patients.  But  literature  is  something 
more  than  a  spa,  and  too  many  people  overdo 
this  sort  of  thing,  some  of  them  rarely  read- 
ing a  novel  or  story  clear  through,  but  dipping 
in  and  changing  to  something  else  as  soon  as 
interest  flags.  Such  a  practice  is  naturally  not 
favorable  to  the  faculty  of  attention. 


G.  H.  Perris,  the  well-known  English  au- 
thor, whose  "Germany  and  the  German  Em- 
peror" Henry  Holt  &  Co.  recently  published, 
in  an  article  in  the  London  Daily  Chronicle 
makes  the  astonishing  statement :  "In  the 
strongest  elements  of  his  blood  and  charac- 
ter, in  qualities  both  good  and  bad,  but  un- 
mistakably marked,  the  most  prominent  of 
present-day  Germans,  the  emperor  himself,  is, 
in  simple  fact,  an  Englishman.  He  has  it  in 
the  first  place,  of  course,  from  his  English 
mother,  and  then  from  an  undisguised  ad- 
miration for  certain  sides  of  English  life, 
which  has  more  than  once  been  a  subject  of 
criticism  among  his  own  people.  To  the  pres- 
ent generation  the  Empress  Frederick  is  no 
more  than  a  name." 


President  Wilson's  choice  of  Dr.  Paul  S. 
Reinsch  for  minister  to  China  was  probably 
influenced  by  a  forcible  presentation  of  the 
author's  claims  in  his  book.  Few  foreigners 
have  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  inside 
conditions  than  Dr.  Reinsch.  In  his  volume, 
"Intellectual  and  Political  Currents  in  the  Far 
East,"  which  was  published  about  two  years 
ago,  Dr.  Reinsch  gave  a  masterly  study  of 
Eastern  conditions,  and,  before  it  was  re- 
vealed to  the  outer  world,  hinted  at  the  period 
of  anarchy  and  drifting  which  evidently  has 
not  yet  passed  the  crisis  in  the  emergence  of 
the  Chinese  republic. 


The  late  "O.  Henry,"  greatest  of  American 
short-story  writers,  was,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  a  man  of  swiftly  made  and  virulent 
prejudices.  In  one  of  his  letters,  quoted  in 
this  month's  Bookman,  he  says:  "I  want  to 
say  that  Pittsburgh  is  the  Mowdowndest'  hole 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  people  here 
are  the  most  ignorant,  ill-bred,  contemptible, 
boorish,  degraded,  insulting,  sordid,  vile,  foul- 
mouthed,  indecent,  profane,  drunken,  dirty, 
mean,  depraved  curs  that  I  ever  imagined 
could  exist.  I  shall  linger  here  no  longer  than 
necessary." 

-♦*■ 

The  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company  will  pub- 
lish this  fall  a  study  of  the  growth  of  native 
American  drama,  "The  New  American 
Drama,"  by  Richard  Burton. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


To  a  Royal  Mummy. 
Thou,    Queen    who    wast, 
Now    gruesome    shape. 
Linen    and    dust. 
At    whom    they    gape, — 
The   multitude. 
Ogling    and    rude, — 
What  is  the  message. 
Warning,  or  presage, 
Thy    vast   experience, 
Our  vast  impertinence, 
Bid   thee   impart   to   us, 
Baring  thy  heart  to  us? 

Blazoned  the  case 
Of    Egypt's    crown-jewel. 
Proud    was    thy    race, 
Haughty    and    cruel: 
Scribed  here  their  history. 
Glory,   and  mystery. 
When   life  was   ended, 
Shrouded  and  splendid, 
How   they   entombed   thee ! 
No  grave  enwombed  thee, 
Walled    in    a    pyramid. 
Thy    regal    beauty    hid. 

Aye.    thou    wert   queenly, 
Majestic,  inviolate, 
Who    now    so    meanly 
Liest   in   state. 
A  Pharoah   sired   thee; 
Kings    have    desired    thee: 
Forgot   now,    despoiled. 
Thy  beauty    assoiled. 
What  if  thy  wisdom  taught 
That  out  of  all  is  naught? 
What    if    thy   secret  be 
That  all    is   vanity? 
-Anna  Glen  Stoddard,  in  Century  Magas\ 


West  Africa. 
Ships    that    travel    where  you    go — 
So  they  say  who  best  should   know — 
Out   of  every  hundred    men 
Take  but  twenty   back  again. 

Xo    man's    fortune   there   is   made, 
There  you   will  not   find   Free  Trade; 
Merciless    in    merchandise 
Death    alone  there   sells   and   buys. 

These    alone    are    no    man's    lands ; 
Nowhere  any  pillar  stands: 
Here   and    there   a  dead   man's   bones 
Make   an   empire's   boundary    stones. 

Where    a    man    falls,    there  he  lies 
Rotting    under    rotten    skies, 
And   a  pensive  government 
Wonders   where    on    earth   he    went. 

Most  of  those  that  hither  come 
Dared    not    longer    stay   at    home : 
Here    disaster   and    disgrace 
Find    their   quiet    hiding   place. 

Leave  your   luck  then,    and  be  gone: 
Whatsoever    you    have    done. 
Here,    where   living   men    are    few. 
Here,  man,  here's  the  place  for  you. 
—From   "Oxford  Poems,"   by  H.    W.   Garrod. 


The  Haunted  House. 
Thou  art  a  haunted  house,  my  heart, 

Where  joys  have  lived  and  died, 
And,  stealing  back  to  olden  scenes, 

Like  pallid  spectres  glide. 

There  haggard  wraiths  of  ancient  griefs 

Pace  the  old    ivied  walls, 
And  ghostly  triumphs  and   defeats 

Stalk  through   the    ruined   halls. 

At  twilight  round  the  lonesome  hearths 
Gather  dead  hopes  and   fears, 

And  there  repentance  and  regret 
Sit  bathed    in   phantom   tears. 

Old  hates  are  there,  and  sweet  lost  loves, 

After  youth's  days  depart, 
Wander  with   white,   unresting  feet 

That  haunted    house,   my  heart! 

—  Walter  Malone,  in  Boston  Globe. 


Maria  Thompson  Daviess,  author  of  "The 
Melting  of  Molly,"  has  written  in  her  charac- 
teristic way  of  how  a  Southern  beauty  de- 
cides to  break  the  deadlock  of  sex  inequality 
by  proposing  to  the  man  of  her  choice.  She 
calls  the  book  "The  Tinder  Box,"  and  the 
Century'  Company  will  issue  it  in  the  fall. 
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Cincinnati  Enquirer:  This  book  on  Sardou 
pictures  the  harsh  trials  and  failures  of  that 
famous  dramatic  writer,  and  traces  his  path 
to  ultimate  fame.  Success  in  Sardou's  case 
was  indeed  an  achievement,  and  makes  a 
chapter  in  life  worth  reading.  We  catch 
glimpses  incidentally  of  many  of  Sardou's 
famous  associates. 

Pittsburg  Dispatch:  No  playwright  is  better 
known  than  Sardou,  yet  none  has  been  less 
written  about.  Therefore  we  are  indebted 
at  last  to  Mr.  Hart  for  this  volume,  which 
is  really  three,  for  he  gives  us  first,  biogra- 
phy: second,  analyses  of  some  forty  of  the 
plays;  third,  a  review  of  the  Sardou  plays 
as  represented  in  this  country.  From  this 
book  it  is  apparent  that  Sardou  was  a  pic- 
turesque character. 
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"AS  A  MAN  THINKS." 


Judging  from  the  banner  audience  that  as- 
sembled at  the  Cort  Theatre  .Monday  evening 
to  see  "As  a  Man  Thinks,"  people  are  getting 
hungry  for  real  plays.  This  is  the  season  of 
the  year  when  ordinarily  the  Californian 
theatre-goer  profits  by  the  closing  of  Eastern 
theatres  during  the  heated  term.  But  with 
"Follies  of  1912"  running  for  three  weeks 
at  the  Cort,  and  the  kinemacolor  launched  for 
a  prolonged  stay  at  the  Columbia,  the  true 
play-lover  has  had  a  chance  to  get  up  a  keen 
drama  appetite.  And,  judging  from  the  recep- 
tion accorded  the  Monday  evening  perform- 
ance at  the  Cort,  that  appetite  has  some 
chance  of  being  placated. 

There  has  evidently  been  a  good-natured 
understanding  on  the  part  of  the  press  that 
Augustus  Thomas's  very  evident  desire  that 
the  story  of  his  play  should  not  be  too  thor- 
oughly told  in  advance  was  to  be  respected. 
Thus  we  had  the  open  mind,  as  all  audiences 
should  have,  and  knew  but  little  of  what 
awaited  us.  True,  theatre-goers  do  wish  to 
know  in  advance  something  of  what  they  are 
going  to  see.  But  I  think  this  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  many  things,  including  stray  noises, 
poor  acoustics,  and  indistinct  speech,  conspire 
to  cause  audiences  to  lose  quite  an  appreciable 
number  of  points  in  a  play.  If  the  average 
play-goer,  upon  reaching  home,  would  imme- 
diately read  a  copy  of  the  play  he  had  just 
seen,  he  would  be  amazed  to  discover  how 
many  facts,  witticisms,  and  leading  points  in 
the  dialogue  had  gone  by  him — unnoticed. 

For  my  part,  I  prefer  to  go  to  the  theatre 
in  the  mental  attitude  desired  by  the  play- 
wright :  with  a  mind  almost  blank  of  previous 
knowledge.  But  having  done  so,  it  was  quite 
a  time  before  I  realized  that  John  Mason's 
Dr.  Seelig  was  a  Jew.  There  are,  in  fact, 
four  Jewish  characters  in  the  play,  and  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  one  of  the  four  players 
assuming  these  roles  is  actually  Jewish.  And 
this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
Jewish  players  on  the  American  stage  seems 
to  increase  steadily. 

The  players  of  these  roles  have  neverthe- 
less been  carefully  selected.  Lyster  Cham- 
bers and  Grace  Reals  were,  no  doubt,  chosen 
for  their  aquiline  noses  and  brunette  coloring. 
Jane  Salisbury  can  not  boast  of  an  arch  to 
her  nose,  but  she  has  beautiful,  velvety  dark 
eyes,  and  the  black  hair  of  the   Orient. 

And  John  Mason  was  chosen  because  he  is 
John  Mason.  In  fact,  the  play  was  written 
with  the  idea  of  that  actor  fitting  the  prin- 
cipal role — that  of  the  philanthropic  physician 
whose  millions  could  not  keep  him  away  from 
the  work  that  he  conceived  Providence  had 
cut  out  for  him. 

"As  a  Man  Thinks"  has  for  the  central 
theme  the  idea  of  the  double  standard  of 
morality.  Like  Francillon,  in  the  play  of  that 
name  by  the  younger  Dumas,  a  rebellious  wife, 
wounded  alike  in  her  woman's  pride  and  her 
love,  suddenly  loses  her  head  when  she  sur- 
mises a  second  marital  breach  of  fidelity  after 
the  first  has  been  forgiven,  and  in  a  mad  burst 
of  jealousy  and  insurrection  commits  an  in- 
discretion that  her  husband  refuses  to  regard 
in  any  light  but  that  of  the  unforgivable  sin. 
Upon   this  the  whole  play  hinges. 

Mingled  with  this  idea  is  that  of  racial 
separation,  this  latter,  however,  interesting 
though  it  is,  rather  subtracting  from  the  sim- 
plicity and  predominance  of  the  main  theme. 

Augustus  Thomas  has  very  evidently  been 
suspending  the  work  of  composition  and  doing 
a  lot  of  reading  and  thinking  these  days. 
Now  that  more  of  Strindberg's  plays  have 
been  translated,  every  student  of  drama  reads 
this  dynamic  explorer  of  the  human  heart,  and 
I  thought  I  recognized  in  the  depiction  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  husband,  who  was  given  over 
io  the  tortures  of  the  Great  Doubt,  a  sym- 
pathetic understanding  on  Thomas's  part  of 
the  mental  processes  of  that  other  husband 
in  Strindberg's  play,  "The  Father."  when  his 
Ireacherous  wife  cunningly  fanned  the  burn- 
ing pain  of  doubt  in  his  breast  to  a  flame  that 
consumed  his  reason. 

Both  husbands  give  voice  to  that  anguished 
uncertainty  which  must  ever  torture  the  hus- 
band of  a  presumably  guilty  wife  who  has 
borne  him  a  child.  And  this  is  the  great  ar- 
gument that  Dr.  Seelig  uses  to  convince 
Eli  nor  Clayton  that  that  double  standard  of 
inc-ality  which  she  passionately  claims  should 
prtviil,  never  will,  as  long  as  the  family  re- 
gains a  feature  of  social  institutions. 

Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  Augustus  Thomas 
as  in  his  play  two  subjects  of  absorbing  in- 


terest to  the  average  theatre-goer.  The  Jews 
are  among  the  steadiest  and  most  liberal  sup- 
porters of  the  theatre.  Liberal,  because  they 
wear  the  best  clothes  and  sit  in  the  best  seats. 
Deprived  of  their  presence,  the  ordinary  the- 
atre auditorium  in  the  evening  would  look 
considerably  denuded  of  numbers,  glow,  and 
splendor.  To  them,  therefore,  this  character 
of  Dr.  Seelig,  showing  one  of  their  race  thus 
exalted  to  a  height  of  dignity  and  nobility  so 
strongly  pleasing  to  racial  pride,  can  not  but 
be  intensely  interesting.  And,  furthermore, 
the  orthodox  Jew  has  a  potent  claim  made 
upon  his  sympathies  by  the  attitude  of  Dr. 
Seelig,  liberal  and  broadly  humanitarian 
though  he  is,  toward  the  possible  marriage  of 
his  child  with  a  Gentile. 

In  order  to  make  this  stand  of  the  father 
perfectly  plain,  Mr.  Thomas  puts  in  his  mouth 
a.  prolonged  discourse — what_  is  sometimes, 
called,  technically,  a  tirade — on  the  subject,! 
which  amounted  to  something  of  _a  reversion 
to  older  methods  in  the  drama.  In  fact,  it 
struck  me  that  Mr.  Thomas,  always  sensitive 
to  the  influence  of  French  drama,  had  been  in 
these  soberer,  maturer  years,  harking  back  to 
old   favorites  and  former  standards. 

The  figure  of  the  doctor  so  intimately  al- 
lied with  the  family  life  of  his  patients,  is  a 
thoroughly  familiar  character  in  French  drama 
of  the  literary  epoch  preceding  the  present ; 
and  Frank  Clayton,  the  husband  who  is  very 
righteously  delivered  over  to  an  inferno  of 
jealous  doubt,  weeps  like  the  veriest  French- 
man. 

There  is  also  a  certain  nineteenth-century 
French  quality  in  the  dialogue ;  these  two 
long  discourses  of  Dr.  Seelig,  one  dealing  with 
the  subject  of  Jews  preserving  the  heritage  of 
their  race  by  refraining  from  marriage  with 
the  Gentiles :  the  other,  the  doctor's  exhorta- 
tion to  Elinor  of  the  responsibility  resting  in 
the  wife's  hands: — both  are  modeled  upon 
similar  lengthy  disquisitions  in  French  plays 
of  the  epoch  mentioned.  Their  like  can  be 
found  in  plays  by  Augier,  Sardou,  Alexandre 
Dumas  fils,  Labiche,  and  Feuillet. 

But,  French  though  it  is  in  structure,  a  cer- 
lain  change  has  come  over  the  spirit  of  the 
author,  and  there  is  little  Gallic  lightness  in 
the  dialogue.  The  apparently  idle  chit-chat  in 
the  first  act  over  the  young  sculptor's  figure 
of  the  dancer,  in  which  the  characters,  while 
they  seem  to  jest,  let  fall  potent  information, 
offers  the  best  instance  of  this  borrowing 
from  French  sources  in  the  dialogue. 

"As  a  Man  Thinks,"  however,  is  a  sort  of 
svmpathetic  expression,  I  fancy,  of  Augustus 
Thomas's  maturer  musings.  And  this  matured 
and  soberer  thought  is  noticeable  throughout 
the  play. 

It  has  been  called  the  author's  masterpiece, 
but  there  is  a  certain  ponderousness  about  it 
which  bars  it  from  the  region  of  the  master- 
pieces, even  while  the  piece  appeals  noticeably 
to  the  interest  of  the  play-loving  public.  The 
women  will  respond  to  it  with  particularly 
ardent  interest,  and  while  the  natural  rebel 3 
will  tingle  with  revolt  against  Dr.  Seelig's 
(and  therefore  Augustus  Thomas's)  conclu- 
sions, the  theme  will  hold  them  and  they  will 
have  fiery  discussions  over  the  justice  of  the 
conclusion  concerning  the  double  standard. 
And,  like  the  Jew.  woman  is  a  powerful  factor 
in  the  theatre  audience. 

The  play  was  written  for  John  Mason,  and 
as  a  consequence  Mr.  Mason  is  thoroughly  at 
home  in  his  role.  It  is  quite  apparent,  from 
the  excellence  of  the  fit,  that  he  was  meant 
to  melt  into  the  character-mold  of  Dr.  Seelig. 
A  certain  mental  and  physical  solidity  charac- 
terizes the  two  men.  Neither  is  flexible  or 
deals  in  subtlety.  Both  are  of  the  kind  that 
inspire  confidence  in  their  benevolence  and 
humanitarian  impulse.  A  pleasant  family  at- 
mosphere is  given  to  the  scenes  in  the  Seelig 
household,  albeit  a  little  shaded  over  by  that 
matured  sobriety  of  vision  noticeable  in  this, 
Mr.  Thomas's  later  manner.  But  it  is  more 
simple  and  natural  than  that  of  the  Clayton 
family,  which  is  characterized  somewhat  by 
the  romantically  tense  manner  of  nineteenth- 
century  drama,  the  "my  son  !"  curtain  bring- 
ing back  memories  of  Bronson  Howard's 
plavs  of  marital  estrangements. 

Mr.  Mason  is  supported  by  Julie  Heme  as 
leading  lady  and  a  group  of  six  or  seven  com- 
petent principals.  Miss  Heme,  a  slender  and 
petite  blonde,  of  refinedly  irregular  features 
but  undoubted  claims  to  good  looks,  has  a 
role  that  calls  for  considerable  emotional  ex- 
Dression.  She  won  flattering  recognition  from 
her  audience,  who  were  apparently  pleased  to 
learn  that  this  scion  of  her  father  had  proved 
her  right  to  a  safe  foothold  in  the  theatrical 
world  in  which  his  fame  had  once  resounded. 

John  Flood,  who  appears  as  the  faithless 
husband  who  so  bitterly  resented  his  wife's 
apparent  divagation  from  Ihe  straight  path 
his  own  feet  had  failed  to  follow,  had  a  good 
many  more  "weeps"  in  his  part  than  the 
American  actor  is  ordinarily  called  on  to  rep- 
resent. Mr.  Flood,  however,  by  a  certain  im- 
petuosity of  attack,  carried  himself  with'  great 
credit  past  what  must  be  conceded  as  a  danger- 
point  on  the  American  stage. 

Jane  Salisbury  and  Warner  Richmond  im- 
personated an  engaging  young  love-couple 
with  the  proper  halo  of  youthful  attractive- 
ness, and  George  Gaston  gave  a  faint  glow  of 
American  geniality  to  the  subdued  figure  of 
Judge  Hoover,  who,  lawyer-like,  and  as  a  con- 


trast to  the  persistently  altruistic  attitude  of 
Dr.  Seelig,  is  inclined  to  clutch  at  the  easiest 
legitimate  solution  of  the  family  tangle. 

In  the  somewhat  graceless  part  of  Benjamin 
de  Lota,  a  Jewish  art  connoisseur  with  a 
rather  high-colored  Parisian  past,  Lyster 
Chambers  put  considerable  vraiesemblance, 
and  gave  the  character  that  needed  suggestion 
of  being  a  different  type  from  the  other  man. 
A  generally  correct  atmosphere  suitable  to  the 
homes  of  wealth  was  maintained  by  the  occa- 
sional apparition  of  deferential  and  soft-footed 
servants,  and,  save  for  a  somewhat  high- 
colored  tone  in  the  settings,  the  production 
generally  was  handsome,  careful,  and  finished. 
Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 
■*♦». 

Well-known  New  York  theatrical  interests 
are  forming  a:permaHent  comic  .opera  .com-' 
pany,  to  be ,  housed  in,  its  own .  theatre  and 
operate  on,  the  plan  of  Daly's  and  the  Gaiety 
Theatre,  in  London.,  It  is  an  excellent  project 
(says  the  Musical  Courier),  and  should  serve 
not  only  to  furnish  good  singing  actors  and 
actresses  with  opportunities  to  show  their 
talents,  but  also  to  provide  a  permanent  out- 
let for  those  American  librettists  and  com- 
posers in  the  lighter  vein  who  complain  that 
the  Broadway  stage  has  been  frowning  upon 
legitimate  comic  opera  and  forcing  them  to 
write  burlesque  books  and  ragtime  scores. 


The  Brady-Shubert  comic  opera  company 
that  has  found  so  much  success  the  last  year 
and  a  half  in  revivals  of  the  Gilbert-Sullivan 
operas  will  not  come  to  the  Coast  this  season, 
as  expected.  It  played  a  notable  engagement 
here  at  the  Cort  Theatre  in  the  summer  of 
1912  and  a  return  visit  was  planned,  but  it 
has  been  given  up.  The  elaborate  production 
of  "Iolanthe,"  "H.  M.  S.  Pinafore,"  "The 
Mikado,"  and  "The  Pirates  of  Penzance"  by 
the  Tivoli  company  was  a  restraining  factor, 
undoubtedly. 

-*♦•> 

From  Rome  comes  the  report  that  an  over- 
ture written  for  "Alda"  by  Verdi,  but  sup- 
pressed by  him,  has  been  found  and  submitted 
to  Toscanini,  who  pronounced  it  important. 
It  is  believed  that  Verdi  decided  to  omit  the 
overture  because  of  its  great  length.  The 
score  covers  seventy-six  pages.  It  is  dated 
December  23,  1872,  which  would  indicate  that 
it  was  not  written  or  completed  till  after  the 
first  performances  of  "Aida"  in  Cairo  and 
Milan. 


Among  other  curious  things  I  have  heard 
was  a  quartet  sung  simultaneously  in  four 
languages  (writes  a  reminiscent  contributor 
to  the  New  York  Sun).  It  was  Clara  Louise 
Kellogg's  company  in  "Martha."  Miss  Kel- 
logg sang  in  English,  Brignoli  in  Italian,  a 
German  woman  in  German,  and  a  Frenchman 
in  French.  The  audience  never  noticed  the 
confusion  of  tongues. 


Italian  newspapers  contain  pictures  of  the 
extraordinary  incident  of  the  six-year-old  boy 
Fcrrero  conducting  Wagner's  "Meistersinger" 
overture  at  the  Augusteum  in  Rome.  He  did 
it  without  looking  at  the  score,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  crowded  audience,  including  many 
prominent  musicians,  who  marveled  at  his 
ability,  which  was  discovered  accidentally. 


John  Drew  will  make  his  first  New  York 
appearance  as  Benedick  in  "Much  Ado  about 
Nothing"  at  the  Empire  Theatre  September  1. 
Contrary  to  a  general  opinion  he  has  as  yet 
never  played  the  role   of   Benedick. 


May  Buckley  is  playing  the  leading  part  in 
a  dramatization  of  "A  Romance  of  Billy  Goat 
Hill,"  which  was  written  by  Alice  Hegan  Rice, 
author  of  "Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch." 


"Pacific  Service" 

in  the  Emporium 

The  activity  of  the  Industrial  Depart- 
ment of  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Com- 
pany in  introducing  gas  ranges  for  cook- 
ing, gas  ovens  for  baking,  and  gas  steam 
tables,  coffee  urns,  broilers,  and  vege- 
table cookers  for  general  kitchen  use  in 
hotels,  bakeries,  and  restaurants  has  met 
with   marked  success. 

Of  the  many  big  contracts  recently  per- 
fected none  has  given  "Pacific  Service" 
more  pleasure  than  that  entered  into  with 
the  Emporium,  San  Francisco's  great  de- 
partment stqre.  There  a  complete  gas 
-service  has  been,  installed,  and  it  is  wprk-: 
jng  to  perfection,  making  possible  -  th,e 
things  which  .were  impossible  in  a  given 
time  under  former  conditions. 

The  Emporium,  which  occupies  the 
seven  floors  and  basement  of  the  Market 
Street  building,  has  demonstrated  its  faith 
-.n  "Pacific  Service"  in  that  it  is  now  sup- 
plied by  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Com- 
pany with  all  the  electricity  required  for 
lighting  and  power,  all  of  the  steam  for 
heating  and  kitchen  purposes,  and  all  of 
the  gas  required  for  cooking  and  baking. 
The  electric  and  steam  subjects  will  not 
be  touched  on  in  this  article,  however,  as 
its  purpose  is  to  show  what  gas  has  done  to 
leplace  oil  and  coal  as  fuel  for  industrial 
as  well  as  domestic  purposes. 

In  the  Emporium  is  a  large  and  hand- 
some dining-room  on  the  mezzanine  floor, 
having  a  seating  capacity  of  400,  being 
Hght,  airy,  and  having  plenty  of  room ; 
there  is  a  cafeteria  in  the  basement  having 
a  seating  capacity  of  350;  then  there  is  the 
banquet  hall,  where  sixty  people  may  con- 
veniently get  together.  All  the  good 
things  to  eat  served  in  these  dining-rooms 
ere  prepared  in  the  Emporium  kitchen, 
where  they  have  two  gas  ranges,  one  seven 
and  one  ten  feet  long,  a  short  order  gas 
range  and  a  gas  broiler.  Then  there  is 
the  employees'  lunch  room,  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  400. 

As  may  be  imagined,  the  bakery  con- 
nected with  such  a  big  institution  is  busy 
turning  out  the  many  tempting  things 
which  are  required.  The  white  enamel 
Dutch  oven,  equipped  with  a  Johnson 
burner,  is  a  model  of  efficiency.  It  may 
be  said  in  passing  that  there  are  seventy- 
five  other  ovens  of  a  similar  description 
working  successfully  in  San  Francisco.  In 
this  oven  all  the  pastry,  cakes,  and  bread 
are  baked  with  never  a  failure. 

The  aggregate  number  of  meals  served 
per  day  in  the  various  dining-rooms  aver- 
ages 2250,  or  an  approximate  total  for  the 
month  of  58,500.  The  entire  kitchen,  with 
its  two  gas  ranges,  consumes  about  125,000 
cubic  feet  of  gas  per  month. 

It  is  unnecessary,  perhaps,  to  mention 
the  advantages  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  use  of 
gas  for  kitchen  purposes,  as,  for  instance, 
the  saving  of  labor  in  carrying  up  coal 
from  the  basement  where  it  is  stored ;  the 
freedom  from  dirt  and  smoke  inevitable  in 
handling  coal,  to  say  nothing  of  the  im- 
mense fires  that  have  to  be  maintained  at 
all  times  for  the  off  peak,  and  the  bother 
of  keeping  them  up  ;  the  saving  of  time  in 
getting  up  a  hot  range  in  the  morning.  In 
the  case  of  the  Emporium  it  took  one  and 
one-half  hours  to  get  a  range  hot  enough 
with  coal  as  fuel,  while  now  with  gas 
thirty  minutes  are  sufficient. . 

"Pacific  Service"  now  supplies  two- 
thirds  of  California's  population,  and  is 
steadily  growing  in  popularity. 


Fast  transcontinental  trains. 
Superior  dining  service. 
Superior  equipment. 

Round  Trip 

New  York  $108.50 
Chicago    -      72.50 

and  many  other  cities  East  and  South 

On  sale  certain  days  in  August 

and  September. 

Liberal  return  limit  and  stop-over  privileges. 

Back  East  Excursions 


via  Santa  Fe 

Santa  Fe  City  Offices 

San  Francisco,  673  Market  St. 
Phone  Kearny  315 

Oakland,  1218  Broadway 
Phone  Lakeside  425 


4*> 

SantaFe 

%  w 
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"THE  PIRATES"  AT  THE  T1V0LI. 

It  is  still,  and  probably  ever  will  be,  the 
highest  word  of  praise  for  an  actor  to  say 
that  he  is  pleasingly  impressive  in  Shake- 
spearean roles  or  fitted  to  appear  in  them. 
With  a  difference  only  of  degree,  rather  than 
of  kind,  it  may  be  set  down  that  the  test  ot 
u  comic  opera  comedian's  ability  is  in  the 
Gilbert-Sullivan  creations.  To  offer  in  ap- 
pearance, manner,  voice,  and  art,  a  worthy 
Sir  Joseph  Porter,  Major-General  Stanley, 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  Ko-Ko,  is  to  gain  the 
highest  distinction  possible  in  an  important, 
because  thoroughly  delightful,  phase  of  the- 
atrical effort. 

"Teddy"  Webb  has  achieved  such  distinc- 
tion in  the  Gilbert-Sullivan  revivals  at  the 
new  Tivoli  Opera  House.  Frankly;  some  of 
us  did  not  believe  he  had  it  in  hinr.  'Possibly 
t  we  had  ^rown  too  familiar  wftli  the  Tivoli 
company  in  the  old  days,  and'  accepted  even 
the  best  of  the  offerings  as  a  matter  of  course. 
We  knew  that  an  evening  in  the  old  Eddy- 
Street  house,  and  later  in  its  Mason-Street 
successor,  would  surely  give  us  good  music, 
bright  and  clean  amusement,  and  we  were 
careless  about  detail.  Perhaps  some  of  us 
better  recall  the  whimsicalities  of  Mr.  Webb's 
songs,  "Years  and  years,  and  years  and  years 
ago,"  and  "Pin  a  rose  on  me,"  than  any 
vividly  persisting  impersonation.  But,  more 
likely,  in  Mr.  Webb's  absence  and  added  ex- 
perience of  six  years  or  more,  he  may  have 
gained  a  poise  and  polish  which  only  practice 
in  a  satisfactory  environment  can  give. 
There  is  little  need  to  go  back  to  the  old  days. 
It  is  enough  to  recognize  that  Mr.  Webb  is 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  of  the  many 
good  comedians  who  have  held  the  centre  of 
the  stage  at  the  Tivoli. 

The  traditions  of  the  Savoy  operas  were 
familiar  to  Mr.  Webb  when  he  came  from 
London  to  America,  and  he  has  not  forgotten 
them.  He  preserves  them  with  fidelity,  and  if 
in  "The  Mikado"  he  allows  his  work  to  take 
on  a  flavor  of  burlesque  now  and  then,  he  is 
justified,  or  appreciably  so,  by  the  example 
of  many  popular  comedians  and  the  sophisti- 
cated demand  of  audiences  that  have  acquired 
a  reprehensible  taste  for  the  banalities  of  so- 
called  musical  comedy.  His  unvarying  ex- 
cellence in  the  other  roles  offsets  what  might 
otherwise  be  marked  as  a  fault.  In  "Io- 
lanthe"  he  displays  the  highest  powers,  for  it 
has  unequaled  opportunites  for  finished  ex- 
pression, the  finesse  of  the  best  comedy.  The 
scene  in  which  he  recognizes  the  long- 
mourned  lolanthe  and  welcomes  her  return 
to  the  world,  is  a  bit  of  pathos  which  he 
manages  with  an  artistic  realism  that  could 
hardly  be  bettered.  It  is  a  charming  inter- 
lude that  he  keeps  in  harmony  with  the 
humorous  fancies  that  precede  and  follow. 
There  are  many  touches  almost  as  fine  in  his 
portrait  of  the  Admiral  in  "Pinafore."  These 
two  characterizations  would  serve  to  put  him 
in  the  first  rank,  but  he  has  added  to  them 
this  week  another,  no  less  carefully  and  cor- 
rectly drawn — that  of  the  Major-General  in 
"The  Pirates  of  Penzance." 

Sullivan  gave  to  "The  Pirates"  some  of  his 
most  pretentious  light  opera  music  ;  indeed,  he 
attempted,  and  with  success,  to  introduce 
some  grand  opera  effects.  In  "Pinafore," 
which  was  its  immediate  predecessor,  he 
poked  fun  slyly  at  the  conventional  Italian 
methods,  but  he  was  constrained  to  show  a 
more  serious  regard  for  them  in  his  next 
work.  All  the  principal  parts  in  "The 
Pirates"  are  exacting,  musically.  Major- 
General  Stanley  has  more  of  good  singing 
than  of  comedy,  and  Mr.  Webb  is  more  than 
competent  amid  its  difficulties.  Nobody  ever 
sang  the  "patter"  song  with  more  speed  or 
more  distinct  enunciation.  His  song  in  the 
ruined  abbey  in  the  second  act  is  quite  as 
taking,  though  in  an  entirely  different  style. 
In  his  spoken  lines  he  loses  no  point,  how- 
ever subtle,  and  his  costume  and  manner  are 
genuinely  British  and  military.  There  are  no 
faults  and  no  inefficiencies  in  his  assumption. 

As  a  whole  the  production  sustains  the  ad- 
mirable record  made  by  the  Tivoli  in  the 
earlier  revivals.  Charles  Galagher  is  a  splen- 
did Pirate  King.  He  has  done  nothing  else 
quite  so  well.  His  voice  suits  the  music,  his 
figure  suits  the  part,  he  wears  his  costume 
bravely,  and  his  reading  of  the  lines  is  sym- 
pathetically realistic. 

Rena  Vivienne  as  Mabel  could  almost  carry 
alone  the  piece  to  triumphant  success.  She 
sings  the  music  with  ease  and  assurance,  and 
wins  a  rapturous  recall  with  every  appear- 
ance. This  role  ranks  second  only  to  her 
Phyllis  in  "lolanthe,"  and  its  vocal  oppor- 
tunities are  even  greater  and  no  less  ef- 
fectively turned  to  advantage. 

In  Ruth,  the  piratical  maid-of-all-work, 
Sarah  Edward?  finds  tests  of  all  her  resources, 
bnd  accepts  them  with  courage  and  ability. 
Miss  Edwards  has  never  failed  to  please  her 
audiences  with  her  sympathetic  contralto 
voice  since  she  first  appeared  as  the  Princess 
of  Bhong  in  "The  Country  Girl,"  nearly  six 
years  ago.  She  has  advanced  in  her  art  since 
that  time,  winning  praise  all  the  way.  As 
Katisha  she  proved  her  ability  as  an  actress 
as  well  as  a  singer,  and  as  Ruth  she  wins  new 
laurels. 

John  R.  Phillips  is  pleasing,  in  the  main, 
as  Frederic.  He  sings  the  part  excellently, 
giving  new   proofs   of   the   range   and   beauty 


of  his  voice.  He  is  unnecessarily  and  unwisely 
harsh  in  his  rebuffs  to  Ruth,  but  in  his  scenes 
with  Mabel  he  is  as  pleasing  as  he  has  been 
in   all   his  preceding  roles. 

It  is  a  great  quintet — Webb,  Galagher,  Rena 
Vivienne,  Sarah  Edwards,  and  Phillips — but 
praise  need  not  be  checked  with  brief  mention 
of  their  achievements.  The  chorus,  mascu- 
line and  feminine,  is  larger  than  ever,  and  up 
to  the  mark  Stage  Manager  Temple,  now  de- 
parted, set  for  it.  The  orchestra  now  plays 
as  one  instrument,  held  by  Director  Linne, 
and  it  is  much  more  than  an  artistically  re- 
strained accompaniment  to   the  singing. 

George  L.  Shoals. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 

John  Mason  Continues  at  the  Cort  Theatre. 
■  John  Mason,  in  Augustus  Thomas's  master- 
drama,  "As  a  Man  Thinks,"  now  being  pre- 
sented at  the  Cort  Theatre,  has  achieved  the 
greatest  personal  triumph  of  the  season  here, 
in  addition  to  acquainting  San  Francisco  with 
one  of  the  finest  American  plays.  He  begins 
his  second  and  final  week  at  the  Cort  Theatre 
Sunday  night.  The  play  has  come  in  for  tre- 
mendous philosophic  discussion,  apart  from 
the  impression  it  has  made  as  theatrical  en- 
tertainment. 

It  would  not  be  well  to  retail  in  skeleton 
summary  the  course  of  Thomas's  narrative  in 
"As  a  Man  Thinks,"  to  deprive  it  of  its  dra- 
matic flesh  and  blood,  and  so  take  from  fu- 
ture spectators  the  emotional  pleasure  in  the 
unfolding  of  it,  and  the  mental  pleasure  of  the 
skill  with  which  the  author  conducts  the 
process.  The  impression  of  the  two  together 
makes  for  an  aesthetic  delight  that  is  rare  on 
the  American  stage.  Suffice  it,  then,  to  say 
that  Thomas's  play  is  a  fertilely  imagined, 
brilliantly  ordered,  and  ingeniously  contrived 
theatrical  narrative.  It  is  imagined,  however, 
with  due  plausibility  to  the  corner  of  the 
urban  world  in  America  in  which  it  passes, 
with  due  accordance  to  the  traits  and  sayings 
oi  the  personages.  Plausibility,  spontaneity, 
and  humanity  are  the  playwright's  in- 
gredients, and  he  has  mixed  them  with  a 
master  hand.  Generally  speaking,  the  theme 
of  the  play  concerns  itself  with  the  double 
standard  of  morality. 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

The  Orpheum  anounces  for  next  week  a 
great  new  vaudeville  show  with  six  entirely 
new  acts. 

The  Bell  Family,  brothers  and  sisters,  nine 
in  number,  and  hailing  from  Mexico,  will  pre- 
sent a  complete  novelty  in  the  shape  of  an 
artistic  musical  offering.  The  triple  trio  play 
skillfully  on  a  number  of  instruments,  but  it 
is  as  bell-ringers  that  they  achieve  their 
greatest  triumph. 

Taylor  Holmes,  late  star  of  "The  Million," 
who  has  been  released  by  Henry  W.  Savage 
for  this  season  in  order  that  he  may  play  an 
engagement  over  the  Orpheum  Circuit,  will 
share  the  headline  honors.  He  will  present 
a  sparkling  monologue  rich  in  original  humor. 

Angela  Keir,  supported  by  Frederick  Mon- 
tague, Carl  Hartberg,  and  Frank  Phelps,  will 
present  a  sketch  entitled  "Sentence  Sus- 
pended," which  is  the  dramatization  of  an  ex- 
traordinary and  thrilling  incident  which 
actually  occurred  in  a  Philadelphia  law  court. 
Miss  Keir  is  an  actress  of  great  prominence 
and  talent  and  played  leading  roles  with  the 
late   Richard   Mansfield. 

An  appealing  act  of  vocal  and  instrumental 
music  will  be  offered  by  Fred  Hamill  and 
Charley  Abbate  as  "The  Singer  and  the  Vio- 
linist." The  singer  meets  a  newsboy  who 
handles  the  bow  exceptionally  well,  and  after 
a  brief  comedy  dialogue  they  unite  in  har- 
mony. 

Harry  Divine  and  Belle  Williams  will  drum 
their  way  into  the  good  graces  of  the  au- 
diences in  their  successful  vehicle,  "The 
Traveling  Salesman  and  the  Female  Drum- 
n:er,"  which  is  replete  with  good  new  songs 
and   dances. 

A  special  additional  feature  will  be  the  Rose 
Valerie  Sextet,  four  agile,  attractive,  and 
handsomely  costumed  girls,  and  two  nimble 
young  men,  who  accomplish  with  wonderful 
rapidity  all  manner  of  marvelous  feats  indi- 
vidually and  collectively  on  the  taut  wire. 

Next  week  will  be  the  last  of  Fred  Watson 
and  Rena  Santos  and  Gus  Edwards's  Kid 
Kabaret.  

"Quo  Vadis"  in  Pictures  at  the  Columbia  Theatre. 
It  would  require  a  second  Solomon  to  de- 
cide what  is  the  most  attractive  and  popular 
feature  of  George  Kleine's  artistic  production 
of  the  Cines  photo-drama,  "Quo  Vadis," 
which  is  now  exciting  the  admiration  of  the 
world.  Some  spectators  enjoy  most  the  spec- 
tacular scenes  of  the  arena  with  its  ferocious 
lions,  exciting  gladiator  combats,  and  chariot 
races,  to  say  nothing  of  Ursus's  thrilling  con- 
quest of  the  savage  bull,  while  others  prefer 
the  romantic  love  story  of  Vinitius  and  Lygia, 
which  is  so  completely  related.  Some  admire 
the  characteristic  scenes  of  Nero's  court  with 
its  brilliant  pageantry,  magnificent  festivals, 
and  reproduction  of  Roman  palaces  and  gar- 
dens— and  a  great  many  applaud  the  produc- 
tion for  its  deep  moral  and  religious  note,  the 
impressive  visualization  of  the  early  struggles 
of  Christianity  and   inspiring  scenes  in   which 


the  Saviour  and  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul 
dominate.  It  is  a  supreme  masterpiece  and 
the  one  word  that  fittingly  describes  it  is 
"marvelous."  George  Kleine's  "Quo  Vadis" 
is  announced  for  a  three  weeks'  engagement, 
commencing  Sunday,  August  3,  at  the  Co- 
lumbia Theatre,  with   matinees  daily. 


More  "Mikado  "'  and  "Pinafore"  at  the  Tivoli. 

The  Tivoli  management  has  decided  to  re- 
peat Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  famous  operas 
"Mikado"  and  "Pinafore."  With  the  return 
of  the  many  patrons  of  the  Tivoli  from  their 
summer  vacations  Manager  Leahy  has  daily 
received  scores  of  requests  for  a  repetition 
of  "Mikado"  and  "Pinafore." 

The  fame  of  the  Tivoli's  Gilbert  and  Sul- 
livan revivals  has  traveled  far  afield.  "The 
Mikado"  will  be  given  Monday,  Tuesday,! 
Wednesday,  and  Sunday  evenings  and  Sunday! 
matinee. 

"Pinafore."  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Satur- 
day evenings,  and  a  "kiddies' "  "Pinafore" 
matinee  on  Saturday.  The  delightful  music, 
the  bright  comedy,  and  beautiful  scenic  pro- 
ductions of  these  operas  have  made  them 
more  enjoyable  than  ever. 


Vaudeville  at  the  Pantages  Theatre. 

Emma  Carus,  one  of  the  brightest  stars  that 
has  twinkled  on  Broadway  in  several  years, 
is  the  topliner  on  the  new  bill  at  the  Pantages 
opening  Sunday  afternoon.  Miss  Carus  is 
undeniably  the  "Queen  of  Singing  Come- 
diennes," which  title  she  has  held  without 
contradiction  for  the  past  ten  years.  On  her 
last  visit  to  this  city  her  success  was  in- 
stantaneous and  she  was  held  over  at  another 
local  vaudeville   theatre   for  two   extra  weeks. 

A  production  which  is  expected  to  cause 
comment  is  a  musical  farce  adaptation  of  the 
much-discussed  French  painting,  "September 
Morn."  Ed  Armstrong,  of  the  Armstrong  Mu- 
sical Comedy  Company,  has  gathered  twelve 
beautiful  girls  for  the  act,  which  is  replete 
with   refreshing  jollity. 

Alfred  Latell,  known  to  vaudevillians  as 
"America's  foremost  animal  delineator,"  will 
present  his  offering,  assisted  by  Elsie  Vokes. 
Latell  has  been  seen  here  with  Maude  Adams 
in  "Peter  Pan." 

Hill,  Cherry,  and  Hill  are  comedians 
awheel,  who  ride  a  combination  of  cycles 
some  twenty  feet  high,  and  a  couple  barely 
escaping  the  floor.  Their  tricks  and  comedy 
are  of  the  hilarious  sort  which  keeps  an  au- 
dience  in   roars    of   laughter. 

A  melange  of  comedy  burlesque  and 
travesty  on  grand  opera  will  be  presented  by 
Nichols  and  the  Croix  Sisters  in  "A  Tank 
Town  Manager." 

El  Cota,  a  skillful  xylophonist,  has  a  selec- 
tion of  the  tuniest  rags. 

Lester  Raymond,  a  young  San  Franciscan, 
will  make  his  first  appearance  here  in  two 
years,  with  a  novelty  juggling  act.  A  couple 
of  good  comedy  pictures  complete  the  bill. 


The  final  presentation  of  the  Kinemacolor 
pictures  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  will  be  given 
this  Saturday  night.  The  "Nathan  Hale," 
"Everyman,"  and  "Steam"  special  features  are 
exceptionally  fine. 


Margaret  Anglin  is  assembling  a  company 
in  New  York  that  will  include  many  well- 
known  actors,  who  will  appear  with  her  in 
the  Shakespearean  revivals  contemplated  for 
next  season.  Charles  Dalton  has  been  the  last 
engagement.  Miss  Anglin  will  make  a  re- 
vival of  Sophocles's  "Electra"  at  the  Greek 
Theatre,  Berkeley,  just  previous  to  the  open- 
ing of  her  regular  tour  at  the  Columbia  The- 
atre, when  she  will  present  "Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra," "Twelfth  Night,"  "As  You  Like  It," 
and  "The  Taming  of  the  Shrew." 


The  "Western  Drama  Society. 
The  artistic  activity  which  has  centered  at 
Carmel  for  the  last  five  or  six  years  has 
finally  crystallized  in  what  appears  to  be  a 
practical  and  permanent  form  in  the  Western 
Drama  Society.  This  organization,  which  has 
recently  been  effected,  has  for  its  purpose  the 
development  of  native  dramatic  material.  Its 
chief  function  will  be  the  production  of  West- 
ern plays  under  circumstances  that  will  bring 
out  not  only  the  artistic  quality  of  the  play, 
but  the  Western  color,  in  a  way  hardly  pos- 
sible to  the  commercial  manager.  The  Forest 
Theatre,  which  has  been  the  scene  of  so 
many  dramatic  successes  since  its  inception 
four  years  ago,  will  be  the  vehicle  of  this 
new  venture.  It  is  now  well  equipped  with 
modern  electric  lighting,  its  acoustics  are 
perfect,  and  its  unique  and  attractive  setting 
would  alone  go  a  long  way  toward  the  suc- 
cess of  any  play  produced  there.  But  pros- 
pective dramatists  will  not  have  to  depend  on 
stage  setting  alone,  for  back  of  this  new  so- 
ciety are  most  of  the  names  that  have  already 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  world  of  litera- 
ture and  art  to  California.  Among  its  many 
spirits  are  George  Sterling,  Jack  London, 
Mary  Austin,  Herbert  Heron,  and  a  score  of 
other  poets,  playwrights,  and  novelists.  The 
society  also  draws  largely  upon  the  best  in- 
tellectual life  of  the  state  as  represented  in 
the  members  of  the  faculties  of  Berkeley  and 
Stanford  who  are  part  of  the  summer  colony 
of  Can.iel. 

Vernon   L.   Kellogg,   Karl   Rendtorff,    David 


Evans,  Charles  Gardner,  with  their  families, 
are  actively  interested.  William  Silva,  Red- 
fern  Mason,  Mrs.  Stewart  Young,  and  other 
painters  and  musicians,  have  contributed 
largely  to  the  success  of  the  performance. 

Although  the  society  is  expected  to  devote 
itself  to  the  exploitation  of  native  drama,  its 
object  is  primarily  to  secure  a  hearing  for 
good  plays.  Nothing  will  be  accepted  merely 
because    it    is    Western. 

The  two  plays  presented  on  Saturday  night, 
July  26,  were  a  one-act  sketch  by  Redfern 
Mason,  the  music  critic  and  author,  entitled 
"A  Wife  of  Nippon,"  and  a  drama  of  three 
acts  called  "Fire,"  by  Mary  Austin. 

Mary  Austin's  new  play,  "Fire,"  is  a  beau- 
tiful telling  in  dramatic  form  of  the  legend 
of  the  bringing  of  fire  from  the  gods  to  man, 
as  this  legend  is  current  among  the  Indians 
of    California.      It    is    written    in   blank  verse. 

V.  L.  K. 

-«♦»- 

A  Popular  Champagne. 

Italian-Swiss  Colony  Golden'  State  Cham- 
pagne was  served  exclusively  at  the  banquet 
given  to  Secretary  of  Navy  Daniels  at  the  St. 
Francis  Hotel. 


ENJOY  THE  WEEK-END  AT 

•V*  a  X'OQ/fl/wteyromda/tffisirascQ 

»SAN  JA  ATEO 

See  the  Polo  Games  at 

San  Mateo  each  Sunday 

Auto  Grill  and  Garage.  Special  attention  to 
auto  parties.  Unusually  low  winter  rates  now  in 
effect  make  this  the  ideal  place  for  winter  resi- 
dence. JAMES  H.  DOOLJTTLE,  Manager 


AMUSEMENTS. 


O 


RPHFIIM      O'FARRELL  STREET 

1U  IILiU  HI  J,,,..,  sij^jj  ^  Powell 

Safest  and  Most  MaEnificem  Theatre  in  America 


Week  Beginning  this  Sunday  Afternoon 

MATINEE  EVERY  DAY. 

ANOTHER  GREAT  NEW  SHOW 

THE  BELL  FAMILY.  Nine  Brothers  and  Sisters 
in  an  Artistic  Musical  Offering:  TAYLOR 
HOLMES.  Late  Star  of  "The  Million";  ROSE 
VALERIO  SEXTET.  "The  Speed  Fiends."  on  a 
Taut  Wire:  DIVINE  and  WILLIAMS.  "The 
Traveling  Salesman  and  the  Female  Drummer": 
FRED  HAMILL  and  CHARLEY  ABBATE.  "The 
Singer  and  the  Violinist":  ANGELA  KEIR  and 
CO.  in  "Sentence  Suspended":  FRED  WATSON 
and  RENA  SANTOS:  ORPHEUM  MOTION 
PICTURES.  Showing  Currents  Events:  Last 
Week  GUS  EDWARDS'  KID  KABARET. 

Evening  prices  10c.  25c.  50c.  75c.  Box  seats  %\. 
Matinee  prices  (except  Sundays  and  Holidays) 
10c.  '25e.  50c.    Phone  Douglas  70. 


r 


OLUMBIA  THEATRE  ^^^ 


Geary  and  Mason  S  ts. 


Playhouse 

Phone  Franklin  150 


FIRST  TIME  IN  THIS  CITY 

Commencing  with  SUNDAY  Matinee,  August  -i 

Matinee  Daily  at  2 :30     Evenings  at  8 :30 

Direct  from  the  Astor  Theatre,  New  York 

George  Kleine  presents 

The  Sublime  Eight-Reel  Photo-Drama 

QUO  VADIS 

The  Only  Authorized  Version 
Seats  25c  and  50e 


CQRJ, 


Leading  Theatre 

ELLIS  AND   MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


2d  and  LAST  WEEK  STARTS  SUNDAY  NIGHT 
Matinees  Wednesday  and  Saturday 

The  Messrs.  Shubert  present 

JOHN  MASON 

(By  arrangement  with  Charles  Frohman) 

In  Augustus  Thomas"  Master-Drama 

AS  A  MAN  THINKS 

Nights  and  Sat.  Mats.,  50c  to  $2.   $1.50  Wed.  Mat. 


OPERA 
HOUSE 


IMQM 


Phone  Sutter  4200 
Commencing  August  4— One  Week  Only— By  Re- 
quest. Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  Famous  Operas. 
Monday.  Tuesday.  Wednesday  and  Sunday 
Evenings  and  Sunday  Matinee 
THE    MIKADO 
Thursday.  Friday  and  Saturday  Evenings 

PINAFORE 
"Kiddies"  Pinafore  Matinee  on  Saturday. 
Matinees—  Saturday  and  Suuday. 
Popular  Prices— 25c.  50c,  75c :  Box  Seats.  $1. 


PANTAGES  THEATRE 
MARKET  STREET,  opposite  Mason 

Week  beginning  August  3 

Broadway's  Brightest  Star 
EMMA  CARUS 
Queen  of  Singing  Comediennes 
A  Musical  Conception  of 
"SEPTEMBER  MORN" 
12  Dazzling  Bathing  Maids 
G  Other  Pantages  Acts 
Mat.  daily  at 2:30.  Nights  at  7:15  and  9:' 
day  and  Holiday  miits.  at  L:80and  3 
continuous  from  6:30.    Prices:  lfic,  20c 


THE    ARGONAUT 


August  2,  1913. 


VANITY  FAIR. 


The  London  Daily  Express  records  an 
amusing  incident  that  befell  the  king  during 
the  royal  visit  to  the  Bristol  Exhibition.  He 
arrived  unexpectedly  at  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  model  immigrant  cottage  during  the 
temporary  absence  of  the  attendants.  The 
only  person  present  was  a  farmer  of  generous 
dimensions,  who,  instead  of  coming  forward 
to  do  the  honors,  seemed  to  be  glued  to  the 
ground  with  his  back  in  an  angle  of  the  gar- 
den fence.  The  difficulty  lasted  only  for  a 
moment.  The  attendants  arrived  and  the 
king  was  speedily  ushered  into  the  cottage 
and  entertained  with  the  appropriate  informa- 
tion. Then  the  farmer  moved  away  from  his 
corner  with  a  sigh  of  relief  and  disclosed  an 
angry  and  disheveled  suffragette,  who  was 
promptly  hustled  off  the  premises. 

What  had  happened  was  this  :  The  farmer 
m  question  noticed  a  woman  carrying  a  paper 
hurrying  toward  the  gate  by  which  the  king 
was  entering.  With  that  unerring  instinct 
that  distinguishes  the  agricultural  class  he 
knew  her  in  a  moment  for  a  suffragette,  and 
with  that  readiness  of  resource  that  is  no  less 
a  mark  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil  he  took  in- 
stant steps  to  foil  her  fell  designs.  Interpos- 
ing his  generous  bulk  between  the  suffragette 
and  the  sovereign,  he  backed  the  woman  into 
the  corner  of  the  fence,  enveloped  and  extin- 
guished her  behind  his  own  generous  propor- 
tions and  held  her  there,  and  thus  it  happened 
that  when  the  king  sauntered  up  the  garden 
path  the  only  person  to  receive  him  was  a 
loyal  west  countryman  with  a  pained  and 
petrified  smile  upon  his  face  and  a  suffragette 
somewhere  in  the  rear  kicking  his  calves  with 
true  militant  vigor. 


It  may  be  that  Mr.  F.  Hopkinson  Smith  is 
only  trying  to  be  peculiar  when  he  says  that 
he  approves  of  the  tipping  system  and  that  he 
spends  over  $500  a  year  in  gifts  to  the  genu- 
flecting and  obsequious  waiter.  He  says  that 
he  likes  to  be  welcomed  and  that  he  enjoys 
the  cordial  service  which  results  from  an 
aroused  expectation  of  largess.  No  doubt  he 
does,  but  he  is  somewhat  misusing  his  terms. 
It  is  not  cordiality  that  he  is  purchasing,  but 
subservience.  He  is  buying  abjectness  and 
not  courtesy,  servility  and  not  hospitality. 
And  he  is  doing  this  at  the  expense  of  those 
who  are  not  successful  novelists,  but  only 
lesser  people,  such  as  bishops,  congressmen, 
and  burglars.  The  small  fry  of  society,  the 
minnows  of  the  community,  who  do  not  pos- 
sess $500  a  year  after  they  have  paid  their 
fines,  have  to  put  up  with  insolence  in  order 
that  the  Hopkinson  Smiths  may  enjoy  the 
obeisances  and  the  scrapings.  For  the  tip 
buys  something  that  is  limited  in  quantity. 
It  is  as  though  I  should  bribe  the  grocer  to 
give  me  an  overweight,  well  knowing  that  the 
next  customer  will  get  an  equivalent  under- 
weight. But  then  this  is  probably  only  Mr. 
Smith's  fun,  as  Charles  Lamb  said  of  Cole- 
ridge's great  work  on  metaphysics. 


Dr.  G.  R.  L.  Cole  of  Washington  says  that 
as  women  grow  intellectual  they  will  develop 
a  tendency  to  baldness,  since  mental  vigor  dis- 
poses toward  loss  of  the  thatch.  From  which 
we  may  infer  that  Dr.  Cole  himself  is  bald. 
A  careful  and  also  circumspect  use  of  our 
wife's  hand  mirror  disposes  us  to  agree  with 
Dr.  Cole,  since  a  small  and  shining  sphere 
is  now  distinctly  visible  on  the  place  where 
the  wool  ought  to  grow,  and  we  are  per- 
suaded that  this  is  due  to  an  excess  of  intel- 
lect, although  in  this  conviction  we  are  in  a 
small  but  influential  minority.  Baldness,  says 
Dr.  Cole,  is  the  result  of  "intellectual  eleva- 
tion." Men  used  to  be  hairy  all  over.  Grad- 
ually they  lost  their  hair  as  intelligence  ad- 
vanced. That  is  to  say  the  hair  receded  up- 
ward, making  a  last  grand  stand  upon  the 
head.  And  now  in  the  flower  of  the  race, 
such  as  Dr.  Cole  and  ourselves,  it  is  about  to 
abandon  the  head  also,  and  if  women  persist 
in  their  wild  career  of  culture  they,  too,  must 
pay  the  penalty.  But  fancy  a  platform  filled 
with  bald-headed  women. 


The  course  of  true  love  is  particularly 
liable  to  unevenness  when  the  lady  is  an 
actress  and  the  gentleman  is  a  lord.  It  is 
true  that  actresses  have  condescended  to 
marry  lords,  and  the  bargain  has  usually  been 
much  to  the  advantage  of  the  husbands,  but 
aristocratic  relatives  are  apt  to  raise  objec- 
tions to  such  a  mingling  of  castes,  and  then 
there  may  be  all  kinds  of  trouble  and  perhaps 
suits  for  breach  of  promise. 

For  example,  take  the  recent  case  of  the 
Marquess  of  Northampton,  who  wooed  and 
won  Miss  Daisy  Markham,  well  known  in  the 
London  legitimate.  The  marquess  seems  to 
have  been  genuinely  in  love  with  the  lady, 
but  his  father  was  too  strong  for  him  and 
exacted  from  his  son  a  solemn  pledge  that 
he  T.ould  break  off  the  engagement.  In  less 
exalted  circles  this  would  be  considered  a 
rather  dirty  thing  to  <lo,  but  then,  as  we  all 
kn  a-,  the  Ten  Commandments  were  never 
inl  ided  to  apply  to  the  House  of  Lords.  So 
the  marquess  wrote  a  letter  to  "dearest 
a  rambling,  incoherent  sort  of  mis- 
■  l-  in  which  he  said  he  was  broken-hearted, 
-nd  that  she  was  absolutely  his  ideal  of  per- 


fect womanhood,  and  that  separation  would 
be  so  much  better  for  both  of  them,  and  all 
the  usual  things  that  we  say  when  we  really 
don't  know  what  to  say  and  are  so  much 
ashamed  of  ourselves  for  saying  it.  But  there 
is  one  sentence  in  the  letter  that  is  at  least 
coherent  and  that  throws  a  little  light  upon 
the  lordly  life.  The  marquess  writes  :  "Daisy. 
you  don't  know  how  the  so-called  ladies  would 
treat  you,  and  I  really  couldn't  bear  to  see 
you  suffering  it,  and  with  your  sweet,  sensi- 
tive nature  it  would  be  torture  to  you." 
Well,  maybe  Daisy  didn't  know  how  the 
ladies  would  treat  her,  and  then  again  maybe 
she  did,  being  a  woman  herself.  The  world 
at  large  can  form  a  pretty  shrewd  guess  of 
what  Daisy  would  have  had  to  suffer.  Tor- 
quemada  in  all  his  glory  was  an  angel  of  com- 
passion in  comparison  with  the  woman  who 
has  a  social  inferior  at  her  mercy. 

So  Daisy  brought  an  action  for  breach  of 
promise.  The  marquess  was  in  court  and  so 
was  the  lady,  and  we  may  believe  that  they 
tried  not  to  see  each  other.  But  the  case  was 
not  actually  heard,  for  the  marquess's  counsel 
made  a  speech  to  the  effect  that  his  noble 
client  was  willing  to  pay  the  plaintiff  the  sum 
of  $200,000  if  the  lady  should  be  willing  to 
accept  that  amount  and  if  the  court  would 
agree  to  such  a  settlement.  It  transpired  that 
the  lady  was  willing.  The  judge  also  was 
acquiescent,  and  so  a  sensational  cause  was 
brought  to  a  close.  But  we  may  wonder  what 
the  marquess  dreamed  of  that  night,  and  in 
what  corner  of  the  world  he  will  hide  his 
diminished  head.  We  may  also  wonder  if  he 
was  among  those  who  voted  against  the  Home 
Rule  bill  and  so  did  what  he  could  to  uphold 
the  honor  of  his  native  land  and  of  his  lordly 
caste. 


Some  day  some  daring  scribe  will  delight 
the  world  with  a  book  describing  the  asinine 
laws  passed  by  state  legislatures.  Now  why 
in  the  name  of  fortune  should  Wisconsin 
think  it  necessary  to  require  in  all  cases  of 
marriage  that  one  of  the  parents  of  one  of 
the  contracting  parties  should  furnish  formal 
consent  to  the  wedding.  That  is  precisely 
what  Wisconsin  has  just  done,  and  the  con- 
genital idiot  responsible  for  this  law  must 
have  had  some  stirrings  of  his  yeasty  intelli- 
gence when  he  heard  of  the  marriage  of  Fred- 
erick Willard,  fifty-six  years  old,  to  Elizabeth 
Schatsman,  fifty-four  years  old  and  a  grand- 
mother. These  giddy  young  people  have  only 
one  parent  between  them,  and  so  the  blushing 
but  experienced  bride  brought  her  mother, 
eighty-one  years  old.  to  give  her  formal  as- 
sent to  the  ceremony. 


Certain  candid  criticisms  that  have  ap- 
peared in  this  column  of  police  efforts  to 
censor  the  dress  of  women  are  hereby  re- 
called, canceled,  and  regretted.  We  are  still 
of  opinion  that  a  policeman  is  not  a  fit  and 
proper  person  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  femi- 
nine fashions  or  indeed  of  anything  else  above 
the  level  of  a  dog  fight,  but  it  is  evident  that 
some  one  has  to  do  this  thing,  and  personally 
we  are  not  in  politics  and  can  not  undertake 
[he  job.  Now  take  the  story  that  comes  from 
Richmond,  Virginia.  When  first  we  heard 
that  Blossom  Browning  was  fined  $25  for 
wearing  a  split  or  slit  skirt  our  sympathies 
rose  up  insurgent  on  behalf  of  Blossom.  We 
always  did  like  that  name  in  the  first  place, 
and  in  the  second  place  we  felt  that  Blossom 
had  a  right  to  split  her  skirt  if  she  felt  that 
way.  But  on  reading  to  the  end  of  the  item 
it  was  borne  in  upon  us  that  a  line  must 
really  be  drawn  somewhere,  for  it  seems  from 
the  evidence  that  Blossom's  skirt  was  split  to 
the  knee  and  that  Blossom  was  not  wearing 
a  petticoat.  The  evidence  does  not  state  if 
Blossom  was  wearing  anything  at  all  under 
her  skirt,  or  only  some  garment  that  may  be 
described  as  worse  than  nothing  at  all,  al- 
though it  (or  they)  is  (or  are)  freely  dis- 
played in  the  windows  of  the  dry  goods 
stores.  There  are  some  things  that  even  the 
Associated  Press  can  not  speak  of  without 
blushing  and  so  says  nothing  about  not  being 
used  to  blushing.  We  are  therefore  merely 
told  that  Blossom's  skin  was  split  to  the  knee 
and  that  she  was  not  wearing  a  petticoat. 

Xow  what  is  to  be  done  with  young  women 
who  split  their  skirts  and  do  not  wear  petti- 
coats? If  we  ourselves  were  to  appear  on 
the  streets  dressed  in  pajamas,  for  example, 
we  feel  a  moral  certainty  that  we  should  be 
arrested.  And  yet  we  defy  the  most  prudish 
among  us  to  say  that  there  is  anything  in- 
delicate about  pajamas.  If  there  is  a  chaste 
garment  anywhere  it  is  pajamas.  They  not 
only  cover,  but  they  may  be  said  to  obliterate, 
the  human  form  divine.  Pajamas  are  never 
slit.  They  are  never  transparent.  They  sug- 
gest nothing  except  the  evening  hymn.  And 
yet  we  should  not  be  allowed  to  wear  them 
on  the  street.  We  should  be  arrested.  Why, 
then,  should  Blossom  be  allowed  to  caper 
about  the  streets  of  Richmond  with  a  skirt 
slit  to  the  knees  and  without  a  petticoat  ? 
Why  should  she  be  allowed  to  bring  a  blush 
to  the  infernal  cheek  of  the  policeman? 
■«♦» 

Wife — John,  wake  up.  There's  a  burglar 
downstairs.  Husband — Well,  what  of  it? 
Ever  since  I  got  my  life  insured  you've  been 
trying  to  push  me  to  the  front. — Milwaukee 
News. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


A  farmer's  son  came  home  looking  as  if  he 
had  been  through  a  tornado.  His  father  in- 
quired the  cause.  The  son  replied.  "It's  that 
uurn.  correspondence  school  again.  I  got  a 
letter  from  the  Sophomores  telling  me  to  haze 
myself." 

A  minister  in  a  Kansas  town  recently 
adopted  a  novel  scheme  for  bolstering  up  the 
church  collection,  which  had  been  diminish- 
ing. He  informed  his  congregation,  just  be- 
fore the  plates  were  passed  around,  that  the 
members  who  were  in  debt  were  not  expected 
to  contribute.  The  collection  that  day  was 
double  the  usual  sum. 


A  minister  in  a  Highland  parish  found  on 
arriving  at  church  one  Sunday  that  only  one 
worshipper  had  braved  the  elements.  Mount- 
ing the  pulpit  stairs,  the  minister  looked 
down  on  John,  who  was  more  noted  for  his 
gruff  outspokenness  than  his  piety,  and  said  : 
"Will  I  give  you  the  sermon  in  Gaelic  or  in 
English  ?"  "Gie's  baith,"  gruffly  answered 
John ;  "ye're  weel  paid  for't." 


The  judge  of  a  Texas  county  was  also 
cashier  of  the  town  bank.  One  day  a 
stranger  presented  a  check  for  payment  and 
his  evidence  of  identification  was  not  satis- 
factory. "Why,  judge,"  said  the  man,  "I've 
known  you  to  sentence  men  to  prison  for  life 
on  no  better  evidence  than  this!"  "That  may 
be  true,"  replied  the  judge.  "But  when  it 
comes  to  handing  out  cold  cash  we  have  to 
be   mighty   careful." 


The  American  chorus  girl,  who  is  now  in- 
vading London  with  great  success,  is  nothing 
if  not  up  to  date.  Mr.  George  Arliss,  whose 
performances  in  "Disraeli"  are  arousing  so 
much  interest,  illustrates  this  with  a  story. 
"You  are  behind  the  times  over  here,"  said 
a  pink  and  pretty  American  show  girl.  "Why, 
I  notice  that  'Twelfth  Night'  is  playing  in 
one  of  the  Strand  theatres  and  we  had  that 
two  years  ago  on  Broadway." 


Nelson's  left-handedness  was  an  attainment 
of  which  he  could  be  legitimately  proud,  as 
he  was.  J.  R.  Green  tells  a  story  of  the  ad- 
miral's visit  to  Great  Yarmouth  to  receive 
the  freedom  of  the  borough :  "A  storm  met 
him  on  his  landing,  but  the  danger  failed  to 
prevent  his  appearance  on  the  quay.  When 
the  freeman's  oath  was  tendered  to  him  the 
town  clerk  noticed  that  the  hero  placed  his 
left  hand  on  the  book.  Shocked  at  the  legal 
impropriety,  he  said:  'Your  right  hand,  my 
lord.'  'That,'  observed  Nelson,  'is  at  Tene- 
riffe.'  " 


A  judge  in  a  Western  town  had  declared 
that  he  would  stop  the  carrying  of  firearms 
on  the  street.  Before  him  appeared  for  trial 
a  tough  youth  charged  with  getting  drunk  and 
firing  his  revolver  in  a  crowded  street. 
"Twenty  dollars  and  costs,"  said  the  magis- 
trate. "But,  your  honor,"  interposed  counsel 
for  the  prisoner,  "my  client*  did  not  hit  any- 
body." "Why,  you  admit  that  he  fired  the 
gun?"  "Yes,  but  he  fired  it  into  the  air," 
explained  the  lawyer.  "Twenty  dollars  and 
costs,"  repeated  the  judge.  "He  might  have 
shot  an  angel." 

A  well-known  university  professor  who  has 
taken  much  interest  in  the  woman's  suffrage 
movement  was  persuaded  to  carry  a  banner 
in  a  parade  that  was  held  in  New  York  some 
months  ago.  His  wife  observed  him  march- 
ing with  a  dejected  air  and  carrying  his  ban- 
ner so  that  it  hung  limply  on  its  standard, 
and  later  she  reproved  him  for  not  making  a 
better  appearance.  "Why  didn't  you  march 
like  somebody  and  let  people  see  your  ban- 
ner?" she  said.  "My  dear,"  meekly  replied 
the  professor,  "did  you  see  what  was  on  the 
banner  ?  It  read,  'Any  man  can  vote.  Why 
can't  I  ?'  " 


The  woman  was  the  author  of  a  cook-book 
that  had  been  published  at  her  request  with 
wide  margins  and  occasional  blank  pages  for 
notes  and  additional  recipes.  Often  she  had 
expressed  a  wish  to  see  an  old  copy  of  the 
book  and  find  out  to  what  use  the  blank 
spaces  had  been  put.  One  day  in  a  second- 
hand bookstore  her  husband  unearthed  an  old 
volume.  Noticing  that  it  had  been  annotated 
freely,  he  bought  it.  After  a  day  or  two  he 
I  said:  "How  about  the  notes  in  that  cook- 
book ?  Were  they  interesting  ?"  "No,"  she 
said  curtly ;  "they  didn't  amount  to  anything." 
When  he  got  a  chance  he  looked  through  the 
book  himself.  Every  note  the  book  contained 
was  a  remedy  for  dyspepsia  and  stomach 
trouble. 


When  a  man  wants  to  express  himself 
lucidly  he  can  not  be  too  careful  in  picking 
out  the  right  brand  of  language.  One  Sun- 
day morning  some  time  ago,  according  to  the 
senator,  the  parson  of  a  small  church  in  one 
of  the  back  counties  tenderly  announced  that 
he  had  received  a  call  from  another  field. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the   service  the  parson 


was  approached  by  one  of  the  deacons.  "I 
have  been  thinking  about  the  announcement 
}  ou  made,  parson,"  said  the  deacon.  "Are 
they  offering  you  any  more  money  in  that 
new  field?"  "Oh,  yes,  brother,"  was  the 
prompt  rejoinder  of  the  parson,  "three  hun- 
dred dollars."  "Well,  I  don't  know  as  I 
blame  you,  parson,"  thoughtfully  returned  the 
deacon,  "but  in  making  the  announcement 
you  didn't  use  the  right  term.  That  isn't  a 
'call,'  it's  a  'raise.'  " 


The  visitor  was  nearly  an  hour  late.  Max- 
well wandered  impatiently  around  the  lobby, 
and  when  another  page  failed  to  find  the 
visitor  he  entered  the  telephone  booth  to 
make  an  attempt  at  reaching  him.  On  the 
pad  in   front   of   the   instrument  was   written, 

"Call  Plaza ."     Suddenly  a  wild,  delirious 

impulse  seized  him.  He  would  call  up  the 
number   and   see  what  happened.      "Give   me 

Plaza ."     The  line  buzzed  a  moment,  was 

silent,  and  then  he  heard  a  soft  "Hello." 
Such  a  voice!  Clear  as  the  song  of  the 
nightingale ;  as  soft  as  a  babbling  brook,  lim- 
pid and  tender.  It  was  vibrantly,  breathlessly 
eager,  and  yet  there  seemed  to  be  a  note  of 
suppressed  anxiety  and  emotion.  "Hello,"  he 
answered,  and  then  tentatively.  "It's  good  to 
hear  your  voice  again."  But  the  same  glori- 
ous, musical  note  came  floating  back:  "Soft 
pedal  and  10  cents  please  before  I  give  you 
your  number."  The  pompadoured,  gum- 
chewing  hotel  operator  had  the  voice. 


The  lawyer's  client,  one  Wheelock,  had  got 
into  a  quarel  with  a  certain  McDonald  during 
their  negotiations  for  the  trade  of  horses. 
The  quarrel  had  gone  so  far  that  McDonald 
had  made  application  to  a  magistrate  to  have 
Wheelock  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace,  al- 
leging that  he  had  threatened  to  do  him  (Mc- 
Donald) bodily  injury.  When  the  case  was 
called  McDonald  testified  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  Wheelock  had  threatened  him. 
The  cross-examination  began.  "Now,  Mr. 
McDonald,"  the  lawyer  said,  "you  declare  that 
you  are  under  the  fear  of  bodily  harm?"  "I 
am,  sir."  "You  are  even  afraid  of  your 
life?"  "I  am,  sir."  "Then  you  freely  admit 
that  Wheelock  can  whip  you,  Pat  McDonald  ?" 
The  question  aroused  McDonald's  "Irish"  in- 
stantly. "Bill  Wheelock  whip  me  ?  Never  !" 
he  shouted.  "I  can  whip  him  and  any  half- 
dozen  like  him!"  "That  will  do,  Mr.  Mc- 
Donald," said  the  attorney.  The  court  was 
already  in  a  roar,  and  the  lawyer  rested  the 
case  without  further  testimony  or  argument. 
The  case  was  dismissed,  for  it  was  evident 
that  McDonald  could  not  be  under  serious 
bodily  fear  of  a  man  whom,  in  his  own  opin- 
ion, he  had  only  to  use  one-seventh  of  his 
strength  to  whip. 

-*♦»■ 

THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


His  Simple  Little  Car. 
Johnson  bought  a  motor-car, 

His  pride  in  it  was  great. 
He  ran  across  some  broken  glass, 

BUI— $16.98. 

He  took  a  friend  out  for  a  ride, 

They  both  enjoyed  it  fine, 
Until    a   cylinder   went  bust, 

Bill— ?30.49. 

He   started  on    a   country   tour, 

And  had  a  lot  of  fun, 
Until  he  ran  into  a  ditch, 

Bill — $60.31. 

He  took  his  wife  downtown  to  shop, 
As  proud  as  proud  could  be, 

And  then  he  bumped  a  trolley  pole, 
Bill— $90.83. 

And  when  he  found  himself  flat  broke, 

In  tearful  rage  he  cried, 
"I'll  rob  the  children's  savings  bank, 

And  have  just  one  more  ride." 

— Sacramento    Sentinel. 


The  Teetotalist. 
There  was  a  young  man  of  Montclair, 
Who   said,    "Perfect  freedom   from  care, 
Be  it  well  understood, 
Comes  to  only  the  good, 
So    I    neither    smoke,    drink,    chew,    nor    swear." 
— New    York    Tribune. 


Where? 
Where  are  the  cooks  of  yesteryear? 
Those  jolly  matrons  that  would  take 
"A  pinch  of  this,  "a  dust"  of  that, 
"Sweeten  to  taste" — their  tastes  were  pat- 
"Just  flour    enough   for   batter,   dear"; 
And  make  the  most  goloptious  cake! 

Where  are  the  cooks  of  yesteryear, 

Who  used  their  "judgment"  not  a  rule? 
Their  toothsome  cookies  haunt  us  yet. 
Their  pies  and  doughnuts,  too,  you  bet, 
Were  works  of  art!     Alas,   I  fear 

Those  cooks  can  ne'er  be  made  in  school. 

— Truth. 


A  teacher  in  a  school  in  a  Yiddish  section 
of  New  York  was  trying  to  find  from  a  tiny 
boy  the  name  of  his  father.  He  seemed  quite 
unable  to  think  of  it,  so  to  help  him  she 
asked :  "What  do  you  call  him  ?"  "I  call 
him  'father,'  "  was  the  reply.  "Well,  what 
does  your  mother  call  him  ?"  and  the  re- 
sponse, an  eloquent  comment  on  domestic  re- 
lations in  the  neighborhood,  was :  "She 
doesn't  call  him  anything — she  likes  him." 
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At  your  club  and 
In  your  home 

Many  men  familiar  with  the  best  of  the  im- 
ported dark  beers  are  never  without  Wieland's 
Brown  Beer  in  their  own  homes.  Its  unusual 
quality  and  taste,  due  to  its  exceptional  brewing 
and  bottling,  makes 


WlELAMdS 

Brown  Beer 


a  very  superior  product.  You  can't  get  it  every- 
where— the  supply  is  limited.  Phone  us  the 
name  of  your  dealer  and  we  will  see  that  you 
are  supplied  with  the  beer  that  is  a  favorite  bev- 
erage in  San  Francisco's  leading  clubs. 

Brewery's  Own  Bottling 

JOHN  WIELAND  BREWERY 

Phone  Douglas  671 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Reduced  Rates  East 

via 

PORTLAND 


The  beautiful  Columbia 
River  Route 


Through  reservations  from  San 
Francisco  to  Eastern  points. 


Fast  Limited  Trains 
all  the  way 


S.  F.  BOOTH,  General  Agent 

No.  42  Powell  Street,  San  Franci»co 

Phone  Sutter  2940 


THE    ARGONAUT 


August  2,  1913. 


PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 
A   chronicle   of   the   social   happenings    dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San   Francisco   will   be   found   in 
the  following  department: 

.Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  S.  Deraing  of  Santa  Cruz 
have  announced  the  engagement  of  their  daughter, 
Miss  Dorothy  Deming,  to  Mr.  Ernst  Geary,  son 
of  Mrs.  Geary  and  the  late  Major  William  L. 
Geary,  U.  S.  A.  Mr.  Geary  is  a  brother  of  the 
Messrs.  Edward  and  Jack  Geary,  Dr.  Logan  Geary 
of  Seattle,  and  Lieutenant  William  Geary,  U. 
S.    A. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  MacChesney  of  Honolulu 
have  announced  the  engagement  of  their  daughter, 
Miss  Martha  MacChesney,  to  Ensign  Milton  An- 
derson, U.  S.  N.,  who  is  attached  (to  the;tor,ged© 
boat  Whipple.  Miss  MacCfeesney;  ,  js  -frith  .  bet 
mother  and  sister.  Miss  Ruth  jMatChesney*,  at' the' 
Somerset  apartments. 

Mrs.  J.  Upshur  of,  Astoria  has  announced  the 
engagement  of  her  daughter,  Miss  Gertrude  Up- 
shur, to  Lieutenant  Simon  Willard  Sperry,  U.  S. 
A.,  who  is  stationed  at  Fort  Stevens,  Oregon. 
Miss  Upshur  is  a  granddaughter  of  Rear-Admiral 
John  H.  Upshur,  U.  S.  N.  (retired).  Lieutenant 
Sperry  is  a  son  of  Mrs.  Sperry  and  the  late  Mr. 
James  Willard  Sperry  and  a  brother  of  the  Messrs. 
Richard  and  James  Sperry,  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Car- 
rigan  of  Lyons,  France. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Webster  of  Oakland  have 
announced  the  engagement  of  their  daughter,  Miss 
Irene  Webster,  to  Mr.  Frank  A.  Wilson  of  the 
University    of    California. 

Mrs.  Downing,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Cluff  and  the 
late  Mr.  William  Cluff,  was  married  Saturday 
afternoon  to  Mr.  Perry  Cumberson  of  this  city. 
Mrs.  Cumberson  is  a  sister  of  Mrs.  John  C.  Wil- 
son, Mrs.  John  Breuner,  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Janss 
ot  Los  Angeles. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Marguerite  Butters  aud 
Mr.  Charles  M.  Teague  of  Fresno  will  take  place 
Thursday,  August    14,    at  the   Palace  Hotel. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Geraldine  Fitzgibbon  and 
Mr.  S.  Ralph  Hegcr  will  take  place  September  16 
at  St.  Mary's  Cathedral.  A  reception  will  be 
given  at  the  home  of  Dr.  John  G.  Fitzgibbon  and 
Mrs,  Fitzgibbon,  parents  of  the  prospective  bride. 
Hon.  Josephus  Daniels,  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
and  Mrs.  Daniels  were  the  honored  guests  at  a 
reception  given  by  the  women  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Centre  of  the  California  Civic  League.  The 
affair  took  place  at  the  Hotel    St.  Francis. 

The  Women's  Club  of  Alameda  County  enter- 
tained a  large  number  of  guests  at  a  reception  at 
the  Hotel  Oakland  complimentary  to  Mrs.  Daniels. 
Mrs.  Phebe  Hearst  was  hostess  at  a  luncheon 
at  her  home  in  Pleasanton  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Daniels. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emory  Winship  entertained  a 
number  of  friends  at  a  dinner  last  week  at  the 
Hotel    Vendome   in    San   Jose. 

Miss  Anne  Peters  was  hostess  Saturday  evening 
at  a  Spanish  dinner  in  Monterey  and  with  her 
guests  attended  the  Feast  of  Lanterns  at  Pacific 
Grove. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Talbot  Walker  gave  a  dinner  Fri- 
day evening  at  their  home  in  Woodside  in  honor 
of  their  house  guests,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Dil- 
lingham. 

Mrs.  Charles  M.  Sadler  was  hostess  at  a  lunch- 
eon and  bridge  party  at  her  home  in  Alameda 
Wednesday,  when  she  entertained  the  Matinee 
Bridge   Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Grange  gave  a  dinner- 
dance  recently  in  honor  of  the  Misses  Martha 
and  Ruth  MacChesney  of  Honolulu. 

Mrs.  Louis  H.  Long  was  hostess  at  a  garden 
party  Saturday  afternoon  in  Santa  Barbara  in 
honor  of  her  mother,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Burns,  of  this 
city. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Smith  gave  an  auction  bridge- 
tea  last  week  at  the   Coronado    Country   Club. 

Mrs.  Walter  D.  K.  Gibson  was  hostess  at  a 
dance  at  Wonderland,  Ocean  Beach,  near  San 
Diego,  in   honor  of  Mrs.   John   D.   Spreckels. 

The  members  of  the  Family  Club  gave  a  fare- 
well dinner  Thursday  evening  in  honor  of  Mr. 
Jack  Noyes,  whose  business  interests  take  him  to 
Portland  to  reside. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Blanchard  Chase  gave  a 
dinner  at  Castle  Crags  to  celebrate  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  their  wedding. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  was  hostess  Friday  at  a 
luncheon   at   her  home  on   Broadway. 

Mrs.  Littleton  W.  T.  Waller  entertained  a  large 
number  of  guests  at  a  bridge-tea  at  Mare  Island 
complimentary  to    Mrs.    Carl  Gamburg-Anderson. 

Captain  Chappelear,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Chappe- 
lear  gave  a  supper  party  following  the  bi-monthly 
hop  at  Fort  Winfield  Scott  in  honor  of  Miss  Kath- 
leen Cates  of  St.  Louis,  who  is  visiting  her 
brother-in-law  and  sister,  Lieutenant  Hardaway, 
U.   S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Hardaway. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments  to  and   from  this   city  and   Coast   and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Lewis  have  returned  from 
Honolulu  and  arc  in  San  Mateo  with  Mrs.  Lewis's 
parents,    Mr.    and    Mrs.   Antoine   Borcl. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pierre  Moore  and  Mr.  Willis 
Davis  have  gone  to  Santa  Barbara  and  are  at  the 
Hotel    Potter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Hussey  (formerly  Miss 
Ethel  Dean)  are  established  in  an  apartment  in 
Paris. 

Captain  William  Holmes  McKittrick  and  Mrs. 
McKittrick  have  gone  to  Santa  Barbara  and  will 
Later    return    to   their    home    in    Bakersfield. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Clay  are  established  at 
Siiasl  .   Springs  for  the  summer. 

Mv.  and  Mrs.  John  J.  Theobald  have  returned 
lioni    Inverness. 

A  parly   including  Mr.   and   Mrs.   Frederick  Hope 

He     er,    Mr.    and    Mrs.    C.    O.    G.    Miller,    Mr.    and 

Mr'     Frank    B.    Anderson,    Mr.    and    Mrs.    James 

Atheirn   Folger,   Mr.   and    Mrs.    Warren    D.    Clark, 

I      Ir.    and    Mrs.    A.    L.    Lilley   enjoyed    a  picnic 

■t    Sunday   at   Inverness.      They   returned   in    au- 
. "biles   lo   San  Rafael   late  in   the  evening. 

C.   F.   Ashton  will  leave  tomorrow  for  Sac- 
nicnto,    w    ere    she   will    visit    her    son-in-law    and 


daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  T.  Piggott,  during 
the  absence  of  Miss  Helen  Ashton,  who  will  sail 
Wednesday    for    Manila. 

Mr.  William  H.  Crocker,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  W. 
Avcrill  Harriman  have  returned  from  a  brief  visit 
in    England. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dixwell  Hewitt  have  returned 
from  a  two  weeks'  outing  at  Castle  Crags. 

Mrs.  Anna  Hayes  has  arrived  from  Europe  and 
has  joined  her  mother,  Mrs.  John  McMullin,  at 
Virginia   Hut    Springs. 

Mrs.  George  W.  Gibbs  has  returned  from  a 
visit  in    Monterey. 

Mrs.  John  J.  Brice  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Brice,  have  been  recent  visitors  at  Camp 
Ahuahnu  in  the  Yosemite  Valley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norris  K.  Davis  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  H.  McDonald  Spencer  have  been  spending 
the   past  week    in  the   McLoud    country. 

Mr.  aud  Mrs.  Frank  Glass  and  a  party  of 
fricjndS;  will  leave1  jshdirtly  in  their  touring  car 
f"rja  trip|through:  the  ! Tahoe  country. 

Mr.     and    Mrs.    FVank    Deering    have     returned 


forja  trip  jthniugfi*  t&ie  ft ahoe  country 

Deerii 
from   the   Yosemite   Valley 


Dr.  Charles  Minor  Cooper,  Mrs.  Cooper,  Mrs. 
Edwin  Goodall,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Goodall  have  re- 
turned to  Oakland  after  having  spent  the  past 
year  in  town.  They  have  been  occupying  the 
Lukens  home,  which  has  been  leased  to  Mr. 
Charles  N.   Black. 

Dr.  P.  L.  Wheeler,  Mrs.  Wheeler,  Miss  Pauline 
Wheeler,  and  Mr.  Kirkham  Wheeler  have  returned 
from  an  extended  visit  in  Applegate. 

Miss  Virginia  Vassault  is  the  guest  of  Mrs. 
Hearst  at  her  home  in  Pleasanton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Holland  have  come  from 
the  East  to  spend  the  summer  in  California.  They 
left  last  week  for  the  Yosemite  Valley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haig  Patigian  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frederick  Knight  have  returned  from  a  motor  trip 
through    Southern    California. 

Miss  Mary  Eaton  of  Boston  is  visiting  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Frederick  Malcolm    Eaton   in    this   city. 

Mrs.  Laurence  Austin  (formerly  Miss  Roma 
Paxton),  who  resides  in  New  York,  will  spend 
the  next  few  weeks  in  this  city  with  her  mother, 
Mrs.    Bessie  Paxton. 

Mrs.  Katherine  Hooker  and  Miss  Marian 
Hooker  were  at  last  accounts  at  the  Hotel  Conti- 
nental in  Paris. 

Mr.  Jules  Guerin  has   come   from  New   York  to 
attend  the  midsummer  jinks  of  the  Bohemian  Club. 
Mr.  Raphael  Weill  has  returned  from  Europe. 
Mrs.    James    Garneau    of    St.    Louis    is    visiting 
her  son-in-law  and  daughter,   Mr.   and   Mrs.    Theo- 
dore   Murphy. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Crellin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wallace 
Everett,  and  Miss  Mona  Crellin  have  returned  to 
Oakland  after  a  visit  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Fitzgerald  at  their  country  home  in  Napa  County. 
Miss  Edna  Hamilton  is  contemplating  leaving 
next  month  for  England,  where  she  will  visit  rela- 
tives. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  McNear,  Jr.,  are  es- 
tablished at  the  Hotel  Oakland.  They  have  re- 
cently   returned    from    Europe. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Hyde-Smith,  who  has  returned 
from  a  five  years*  visit  in  Honolulu,  is  visiting 
her  sister,  Mrs.  Alexander  Garceau,  at  her  home 
on   Jackson    Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Brainerd  Gring,  who 
were  married  last  month  in  Orange,  New  Jersey, 
spent  a  few  days  in  this  city  en  route  to  their 
home  in  Santa  Barbara.  Mrs.  Gring  was  for- 
merly  Miss  Helen   May. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  W.  Harris  have  re- 
turned   from   a  motor  trip  to  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mrs.  Robert  Augustus  Bray  has  returned  to 
Piedmont  after  a  visit  with  friends  in  Plumas 
County. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Homer  S.  King  and  the  Misses 
Genevieve  and  Hazel  King  have  returned  to  Alma 
after  having  spent  several  days  in  town. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Dillingham  sailed  Tues- 
day for  their  home  in  Honolulu. 

The  Misses  Marguerite  and  Evelyn  Barron  have 
recently  been  the  guests  of  the  Misses  Janet  and 
Edith  von  Schroder  at  their  ranch  in  San  Luis 
Obispo    County. 

Miss  Ednah  Simmons  has  returned  to  Inverness 
after  a  week-end  visit  with  Miss  Flora  Miller  in 
Ross. 

Mrs.  Mountford  S.  Wilson  and  her  sons,  Mount- 
ford  and  Russell  Wilson,  left  last  week  for  Weber 
Lake. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Wilson  are  spending  a  few 
weeks  at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mr.  pnd  Mrs.  Louis  Beedy,  the  Misses  Marian 
Huntington,  Lillian  Whitney,  and  Madge  Wilson, 
Dr.  George  Boardman,  and  Mr.  Philip  Paschel 
have  returned   from  the  Yosemite  Valley. 

Mr,  Hother  Wismer,  who  has  been  at  Castle 
Crags  for  a  short  vacation,  returned  this  week 
from  the  Mt.  Shasta  region  and  went  to  Aptos 
as  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.   T.    Sesnon. 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Spreckels  of  Coronado  leaves  Au- 
gust 1  for  the  cure  at  Carlsbad,  after  which  she 
will  spend  several  months  traveling.  Mrs. 
Spreckels  will  be  accompanied  on  her  trip  by  Mrs. 
Francis  Mead  of  San   Diego. 

Mrs.  Louise  Harvey  and  Mrs.  Nellie  Harvey  of 
San  Francisco  are  at  Casa  del  Rey  and  intend 
staying    for   the    rest    of  the   season. 

Mr.  aud  Mrs.  Chauncey  Boardman,  the  Misses 
Mary  Boardman,  Dora  Winn,  Ethel  McAllister, 
and  Master  George  Boardman  have  returned  fiom 
Kings  River  Canon,  where  they  have  been  camp- 
ing during  the  past  month. 

Mrs.  O.  V.  Walker  of  Redwood  City  is  at  Casa 
del  Rey  and  will  be  joined  by  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Hcnshaw,    next    week. 

Mr.  J.  II.  Baxter  of  San  Francisco  is  a  recent 
visitor    to   Coronadu. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dennis  Searles  of  Piedmont  have 
icnted  a  cottage  at  Miramar  during  the  month  of 
August. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Hart  of  San  Jose  have 
gone  to  Monterey   for  a   few  weeks'  visit. 

Mrs.  C.  B.  Young  of  San  Francisco  is  a'  guest 
at    Coronado    Beach. 

.Mr.  anil  Mrs.  Harry  Alston  Williams,  the  Misses 
1-iorence  and  Corona  Williams  spent  last  week  in 
Inverness. 

The  A'i^sL-s  Rutli  Zeile  and  Beatrice  Nickel  have 
returned    from    Portland. 

Mrs.  Etienne  Lanel  (formerly  Miss  Amy  Mc- 
Kee)  has  come  from  New  York  to  spend  several 
\vi.(.-k>  \\  ith  her  brother,  Mr.  Sam  Bell  McKee  in 
<  Oakland,    and    her    sister,    Mrs.    Spens-Black,    who 


is    at    Lake    Tahoe.      Mrs.    Lanel    will    later    visit 
Mrs.   William  G.   Henshaw   in   Santa   Barbara. 

Major  Sidney  Cloman,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Go- 
man  have  been  spending  the  past  two  weeks  at 
Lake  Tahoe. 

Miss  Helen  Ashton  will  sail  next  Wednesday  for 
Manila  to  accompany  her  cousin,  Miss  Frances 
Mclvor,  who  will  join  her  parents,  Major  G.  W. 
Mclvor,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Mclvor,  who  have 
been  stationed  there  for  the  past  two  years.  Miss 
Mclvor  has  been  attending  the  convent  in  Menlo 
Park. 

Captain  Jesse  Langdon,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Langdon  have  been  recent  visitors  at  Lake  Tahoe, 
where  they  were  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Duane   Bliss  Jr. 

Lieutenant  Edwin  J.  Pritchett,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Mrs.  Pritchett  will  sail  September  5  for  the 
Philippines.  They  are  at  present  visiting  Mrs. 
Pritchett's  parents,  Colonel  Lundecn,  U.  S.  A., 
and  Mrs.  Lundeen  at  their  summer  home  at 
Sf.konet,'  Rhode  Island. 

Mrs.  Walter  Finley  has  returned  from  a  visit 
in  Arizona  and  has  joined  her  husband,  Lieutenant 
l-'inley,   U.   S.  A.,  at  the  Presidio. 

Major  James  Metcalf,  U.  S.  A.,  Medical  Corps, 
has  been  ordered  to  Washington,  D.  C,  where  he 
has  been  appointed  assistant  to  Major  Deane  C. 
Howard,   U.    S.   A.,   surgeon   at   headquarters. 

Brigadier-General  Robert  K.  Evans,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  appointed  executive  officer  at  the  coming 
international  rifle  matches  next  month  in  Camp 
Perry,  Ohio. 

Major  William  Hay,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Thomas  W.  Griffith,  U.  S.  A.,  have  been 
appointed    his    assistants. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ord  Preston  and  Miss  Sadie  Mur- 
ray have  returned   from  the  Yosemite  Valley. 

Lieutenant  William  C.  McChord,  Jr.,  U.  S.  A., 
of  the  Presidio,  has  been  ordered  lo  Fort  Riley, 
Kansas,  where  he  will  attend  the  cavalry  school. 

Major  George  G.  Bailey,  U.  S.  A.,  will  sail 
September    5    for    Schofield    Barracks,   Hawaii. 

Captain  Harry  E.  Comstock,  U.  S.  A.,  of  Fort 
Logan  H.  Roots,  Arkansas,  has  been  ordered  to 
Fort  Leavenworth  to  assume  the  duties  of  Major 
Bailey. 

Mrs.  Willis  Peace,  wife  of  Captain  Peace,  U. 
S.  A.,  has  returned  to  her  home  in  Georgia  after 
a  visit  of  several  weeks  with  relatives,  Mrs. 
Feace  was   formerly  Miss  Dorothy   Dustan. 

Colonel  Charles  A.  Doyen,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Doyen  arrived  from  Puget  Sound  and  sailed  on 
the    transport    for    the    Philippines. 

Captain  Lawrence  B.  Simonds,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Mrs.  Simonds  have  moved  from  the  Court  Hotel 
to    an   apartment   on    Bush    Street. 

Lieutenant  Price,  U.  S.  A.,  spent  the  week-end 
at  Lake  Tahoe  as  the  guest  of  Mrs.  C.  B.  Brig- 
ham. 

Mrs.  Leahy,  wife  of  Lieutenant  William  Leahy, 
U.  S.  N,,  arrived  Saturday  from  Washington,  D. 
C,  having  been  called  by  the  death  of  her  mother, 
Mrs.    William   P.    Harrington. 

Second  Lieutenant  Robert  C.  Rodgers,  U.  S. 
A.,  has  returned  to  his  post  at  Schofield  Bar- 
racks,  Hawaii. 

Mrs.  Robert  McMillan,  wife  of  Captain  McMil- 
lan, U.  S.  A.,  has  arrived  from  Washington,  D. 
C,  and  is  visiting  her  parents,  Judge  T.  2.  Blake- 
man  and  Mrs.  Blakeman,  at  their  country  home  in 
Sonoma    County. 

Rear-Admiral  Chauncey  Thomas,  U.  S.  N.  (re- 
tired), and  Mrs.  Thomas  have  gone  to  the  Santa 
Cruz  Mountains  for  a  few  weeks'  visit. 

Mrs.  George  Neal,  wife  of  Lieutenant  Neal, 
U.  S.  N.,  has  arrived  from  Annapolis  and  will 
visit  friends  and  relatives  during  the  absence  of 
her  husband,  who  is  on  a  cruise  with  the  midship- 
men from  the  Naval  Academy.  Mrs.  Neal,  who 
was  formerly  Miss  Mattie  Milton,  is  the  daughter 
ot  Rear-Admiral  John  Milton,  U.  S.  N.  (retired), 
oi   this  city. 

Cummander  W.  M.  Crose,  U.  S.  N.,  Mrs.  Crose, 
and  their  daughter  are  expected  to  arrive  soon  at 
Mare  Island,  where  they  will  reside. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Charles  E.  Woodruff,  Medi- 
cal Corps,  has  retired  from  the  navy. 

Ensign  Harold  P.  Parmalee,  U.  S.  N.,  has  ar- 
rived from  Annapolis  and  will  be  stationed  tem- 
porarily on  the  receiving  ship  pending  the  return 
from  the  north  of  the  Maryland,  to  which  he  has 
been  assigned. 

Lieutentnt  Lloyd  W.  Williams,  U.  S.  N.,  and 
Mrs.  Williams  are  en  route  to  their  new  station 
ai  Guam.  They  have  recently  been  living  at  Mare 
Island. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Johnston  of  Butte,  Montana,  has 
been  visiting  her  son  and  daughter-in-law.  Lieu- 
tenant H.  H.  Johnston,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Johnston. 

Mrs.  Charles  Gove,  wife  of  Commandant  Gove, 
U.  S.  N.,  has  sufficiently  recovered  from  a  recent 
operation  at  the  Adler  Sanatorium  to  be  moved 
to  her  home  at  Yerba  Buena. 

Paymaster  Eugene  Hale  Douglass,  U.  S.  N., 
and  Mrs.  Douglass  have  arrived  from  the  Philip- 
pines and   are   stationed    at    Yerba    Buena. 

Dr.  Oliver  Dwight  Norton,  U.  S.  N.,  has  suf- 
ficiently recovered  from  his  recent  illness  at  Mare 
Island    to  join    Mrs.    Norton    in    Montecito. 


The    home    of    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Stanley    J. 
Moore  has  been   brightened  by  the  advent  of 

.i    daughter.      Mrs.    Moore   was   formerly   Miss 
Eelle  Williams. 


Lavender,  the  popularity  of  which  was  re- 
vived by  the  late  Queen  Victoria,  grows  at 
its  best  in  England,  where  the  stalks  and 
flowers  frequently  bring  $9  or  $10  a  pound, 
and  sometimes  much  more.  A  pound  of 
flowers  yields  from  one-half  to  one  drachm 
of  oil,  and  an  acre  from  ten  to  twenty-five 
pounds  of  flowers.  The  annual  output  of  the 
stills  of  Grasse,  France,  is  from  S0.000  to 
100,000  kilograms  of  oil. 


The  early  years  of  John  Flaxman,  who  de- 
signed the  choicest  specimens  of  Wedgwood 
ware,  were  spent  behind  his  father's  shop 
counter,  propped  up  by  pillows,  and  amusing 
himself  by  drawing  and  reading.  It  was  long 
before  he  could  walk,  and  he  only  learned  to 
do   so   by  hobbling  along  on   crutches. 


Pears' 

"A  shining  coun- 
tenance"  is  pro- 
duced by  ordinary 
soaps. 

I.rf.l      .  •     .  r    .i  i    jui       :  i 

The  use  of  Pears' 
reflects  beauty  and 
refinement.  Pears' 
leaves  the  skin  soft, 
white  and  natural. 

Matchless  for  the  complexion. 


PALACE  HOTEL 

Situated  on  Market  Street 
In  the  centre  of  the  city 

Take   any   Market   Street    Car   from   the    Ferry 

Fairmont  Hotel 

The  most  beautifully  situated  of 
any  City   Hotel   in   the  World 

Take    Sacramento    Street    Cars   from  the    Ferry 

TWO  GREAT  HOTELS 
under  the  management  of  the 

Palace  Hotel  Company 


THERE  IS  BUT  ONE  GOLF  LINKS 

And  that  is  at  Santa  Cruz 

Why  not  come  and  see? 

CASA    DEL   REY 

300  room  fire-proof  hotel 

COTTAGE   CITY 

American  and  European  Plan 

E.  S.  deWolfe,  Manager 


The  Deep  Sea  Fishing  near  Coronado  is  proving 
one  of  the  most  popular  pastimes  for  guests  and 
splendid  catches  of  Yellowtail.  Barracuda  and 
other  prized  fish  are  made  daily.  Yacht  races 
under  auspices  of  Coronado  Yacht  Club.  Golf  and 
Tennis  tournaments.  Motor  picnics.  Bay  and  Surf 
Bathing  and  Motoring  command  equal  attention 
in  the  enjoyment  of  Coronado's  out-of-door  life. 
SUMMER  RATES        Write  for  Booklet 

JOHN  J.  HERNAN,  Manager 
Coronado,  Cat. 
H.  F.  NORCROSS,  Agent,  334  South  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant   Tailors 
108-110  Sutter  St.  French  Bank  Bldg. 


J.  F.  Templeton    J.  H.  McGregor     Ernest  J.  Down 

Managing  Director  President  Sec-Treasurer 

P.A.Landry   T.  A.  Kklley   Bateman  Hutchinson 

Northern  Lands     Timber  Dept.         City  and  Local 

Gore  &  McGregor,  Ltd. 

B.  C.  Land  Surveyors  Civil  Engineers 

Timber  Cruisers  Land  Agents 

CHANCERY  CHAMBERS,  LANGLEY  STREET 

VICTORIA,  B.  C. 

P.  O.  Box  152  Phone  684 

MCGREGOR   BUILDING,  THIRD  STREET 

S.  FORT  GEORGE    B.  C. 
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THE  CITY  IN  GENERAL. 


Charles  F.  McCarthy,  president  and  execu- 
tive head  of  the  Pacific  Construction  Com- 
pany of  San  Francisco,  died  at  his  home  in 
Alameda  Tuesday  night.  Mr.  McCarthy  was 
one  of  the  best-known  construction  men  on  the 
Coast.  His  firm  built  the  Ferry  building  in 
San  Francisco,  the  Madison  Street  bridge 
over  the  Willamette  River  in  Portland,  and 
tue  great  La  Grange  dam  for  the  Modesto  and 
Turlock  irrigation  systems.  He  built  court- 
houses in  Madera,  Contra  Costa,  Tuolumne, 
and  Nevada  counties,  and  built  the  jails  in 
Martinez,  Oakland,  Fresno,  Eureka,  and  Mo- 
desto. Mr.  McCarthy  was  born  in  California 
and  was  fifty-three  years  of  age. 


A  preliminary  meeting  was  held  recently 
for  the  purpose"  jof  organizing  an  association 
to  bfe' called  '-The  British  CluV  F.  D.  Bran- 
don was  elected  temporary  president  and  W. 
K.   Whyte   temporary  secretary. 


The  Crocker  National  Bank  has  been  paid 
$112,785.55  by  C.  D.  Sloan  &  Co.,  who  guaran- 
teed the  bond  of  the  former  assistant  cashier, 
Charles  F.  Baker.  Baker  was  exposed  as  a 
defaulter  some  months  ago  and  pleaded  guilty. 
He  is  now  serving  a  ten-year  sentence  in  the 
penitentiary.  , 

The  highest  registration  of  voters  in  the 
kistory  of  the  city  has  been  reached  for  the 
bond  election  of  August  26,  according  to 
Registrar  Zemansky's  statement.  When  the 
books  closed  last  Saturday  at  midnight  143,000 
names  were  on  the  rolls. 


The  first  day's  enrollment  of  pupils  in  the 
public  schools  leads  the  board  of  education 
to  believe  that  the  total  for  the  year  will 
approximate  59,000,  as  against  53,160  last 
year.  Returns  from  twenty  out  of  one  hun- 
dred schools,  as  received  by  Superintendent 
Roncovicri,  showed,  on  the  opening  day,  8565, 
as  against  8695  for  the  highest  day  of  the  last 
term.  The  school  officials  are  convinced  that 
there  will  be  an  increase  over  last  year  of 
fully   10  per  cent. 


Contracts  have  been  awarded  for  the  con- 
struction of  three  of  the  four  fire  stations 
that  will  be  established  on  the  exposition 
grounds,  and  fire  companies  will  be  organ- 
ized and  apparatus  provided  as  soon  as  the 
stations  are  ready  for  occupancy. 


Tuesday  evening  more  than  three  hundred 
of  the  employees  of  the  executive  offices  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  visited  the  Columbia 
Theatre  especially  to  witness  the  presentation 
of  the  kinemacolor  animated  pictures  of 
"The  Discovery  and  Application  of  Steam." 
This  week  marks  the  one  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  first  practical  use  of  a  locomo- 
tive in  England,  when  George  Stephenson 
built  the  "Rocket"  for  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  Railroad.  The  Southern  Pacific 
employees  were  the  guests  of  Charles  W.  Foy 
of  -the  passenger  department  of  the  railroad, 
who,  having  witnessed  the  kinemacolor  films 
mentioned,  arranged  with  the  management  of 
the  Columbia  Theatre  and  the  Kinemacolor 
Company  of  America  for  the  theatre  party. 


The  finance  committee  of  the  supervisors 
has  rejected  the  recommendation  of  the  board 
of  public  works  for  an  appropriation  of 
$10,000  in  a  lump  sum  for  City  Engineer 
O'Shaughnessy  to  make  an  appraisement  of 
the  properties  of  the  Spring  Valley  Water 
Company  for  the  purpose  of  the  forthcoming 
condemnation  suit.  The  committee  voted  to 
make  $1000  available  at  once,  but  will  require 
the  city  engineer  to  ask  again  when  he  wants 
more.  

Announcement  was  made  Wednesday  night 
by  officials  of  the  California  Pacific  Title  In- 
surance Company  that  H.  P.  Piatt,  an  em- 
ployee, had  been  found  short  in  his  accounts 
about  $30,000.  For  years  he  has  been  active 
in  church  work  in  this  city  and  in  Oakland. 
He  has  admitted  the  shortage,  and  states  that 
the  peculations  began  in  1911  and  continued 
until  March  of  this  year. 


A  circular  has  been  issued  announcing  the 
appointment  of  E.  L.  Lomax  as  assistant  pas- 
senger traffic  manager  of  both  the  Western 
Pacific  and  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande.  Mr. 
Lomax's  appointment  is  a  promotion.  His 
new  position  not  only  increases  his  jurisdic- 
tion, but  it  will  give  hiin  duties  that  will  re- 
quire his  attention  to  both  roads  instead  of 
one.  His  promotion  is  a  matter  of  general 
felicitation  both  among  shippers  and  railroad 

men.  

;•  City  Engineer  M.  M.  O'Shaughnessy  has 
filed  with  the  board  of  works  a  voluminous 
report  embracing  complete  plans  and  speci- 
fications for  the  construction  of  the  Twin 
Peaks  tunnel  and  the  entire  list  of  assess- 
ments. The  report  was  approved  by  the 
board  of  works  and  transmitted  to  the  super- 
visors for  adoption.  Including  acquisitions 
of  land  and  easements,  the  total  estimated 
cost  of  the  tunnel  is  $3,994,289.23.  Approxi- 
mately 85  per  cent  of  the  assessment  is  upon 
the  southwesterly  district  on  the  farther  side 
I  of  Twin  Peaks  ridge,  and  15  per  cent  on  the 
northeasterly  section,  this  side  of  Seventeenth 


Street.  A  right  of  way  has  been  obtained 
1900  feet  in  length  and  ninety  feet  wide  for 
a  subway  approach  to  the  tunnel  proper. 
This  strip  is  between  Market  and  Seventeenth 
and  Hattie  and  Eighteenth  Streets,  the  land 
and  improvements  of  which  have  cost  the 
most  substantial  part  of  the  damages. 


The  acceptance  of  bulked  shipments  for 
transportation  by  the  various  express  com- 
panies and  adjustments  in  rates  affecting  lo- 
cal merchants  are  among  the  accomplishments 
announced  from  the  traffic  bureau  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  traffic  bureau  is 
preparing  for  circulation  among  the  shippers 
of  San  Francisco  a  compilation  of  recently 
reduced  class  rates  from  this  city  to  points  in 
Nevada.  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico  as  insti- 
tuted by  the  Santa  Fe  and  Southern  Pacific 
systems.     .      , ,  | 

Chief  of  Police  White  states  in  a  report 
that  during  the  past  fiscal  year  seventy-two 
complaints  were  filed  against  members  of  the 
police  department  on  various  charges.  As  a 
result  of  the  hearings  ten  were  dismissed  from 
the  service,  nineteen  reprimanded,  and 
twelve  fined.  Thirty-one  of  the  complaints 
were  dismissed  as  being  trivial.  There  are 
949  employees  in  the  police  department,  and 
the  city  appropriates  annually  for  its  main- 
tenance  $1,500,000. 


Alfonso  of  Spain  has  a  peculiar  aversion  to 
gloves,  and  he  refuses  to  wear  them,  even  on 
great  state  occasions.  In  the  beginning  the 
strict  etiquette  of  the  court  of  Spain  was 
shocked,  but  now  the  young  king's  independ- 
ence is  taken  as  a  matter  of  course.  Alfonso 
has  also  a  keen  and  quick  eye,  and  he  relates 
this  story  of  an  incident  in  the  Pyrenees. 
Passing  through  a  little  village  the  royal  au- 
tomobile misbehaved,  and  the  royal  traveler 
alighted  to  direct  the  royal  chauffeurs  in 
making  repairs.  The  mayor  of  the  village 
struggled  into  a  white  collar  and  his  best 
clothes  and  came  forward  to  offer  assistance. 
The  king  asked  him  to  show  him  around  the 
village,  and  the  two  men  left  the  car  in  the 
road  and  walked  through  the  town.  In  the 
office  of  the  mayor  was  a  picture  of  Alfonso, 
but  wearing  white  gloves.  This  caused  the 
king  to  approach  and  examine  the  print 
closely.  "Never  have  I  worn  white  gloves," 
muttered  Alfonso.  Then  the  mayor  came  for- 
ward, covered  with  confusion,  and  explained. 
The  picture  was  originally  of  Alfonso  XII, 
the  king's  father.  When  son  followed  father 
to  the  throne  the  thrifty  mayor  decapitated 
Alfonso  XII  and  had  the  head  of  Alfonso 
XIII  painted  on  the  original  canvas.  He  had 
not,  however,  known  about  the  gloves. 


John  Philip  Sousa  is  writing  a  new  opera 
and  promises  to  have  the  score  ready  by  Labor 
Day.  He  has  just  closed  a  deal  by  which  he 
has  leased  "EI  Capitan"  and  "The  Bride  Elect" 
to  a  German  syndicate,  and  they  will  produce 
those  operas  in  Germany,  Austria,  and  France. 


Ghirardellfs  in  San  Francisco  Since  1852 

Has  been  the  house  noted  for  its  products  of  the 
cocoa  bean.  Believing  that  a  great  many  people 
wanted  a  better  cocoa  than  had  hitherto  been  on  the 
market,    the    D.    Ghirardelli    Co.    finally    perfected 

IMPERIAL 

The  result  has  been  more  than  satisfactory.  Imperial 
has  proved  its  superiority  over  all  other  cocoas, 
domestic  or  imported,  and  though  it  costs  a  little 
more  than  ordinary  makes  it  is  the  brand  every 
particular  housekeeper  should  use. 

It  is  of  superior  strength,  most  easily  and  quickly 
prepared  and  is  unexcelled  for  flavor  and  aroma. 


Sold  by  all  best  grocers. 
Ask  for  IMPERIAL  and  see  that  you  get  it. 


Press  Clippings 

Are  money-makers  for  Contractors,  Supply 

Houses,   Business  Men,  and 

Corporations. 

ALLEN'S  PRESS   CLIPPING   BUREAU 
Phone  Kearny  392.  88  First  Street 


Hotel  Oakland 

Thirteenth  and  Harrison  Sts. 
OAKLAND,  CAL. 

Absolutely  fireproof,  Class  A  construction. 
Erected  at  a  cost  of  $2,000,000.  Perfect  service 
and  unsurpassed  cuisine.  Afternoon  tea  each 
week-day  from  4  until  6  o'clock.    Music. 

European  plan  only. 
Tariff  from  $1.50  per  Under  management  of 

day  up.  VICTOR  KEITER 

Electric  bus  meets  all  trains 


The  Standard  Oil  for  Motor  Cars 


The  perfect  lubricating  oil  sold  in  the 
flat-shaped  can — easy  to  handle.  It  fits 
readily   in    the   tool    box. 


Sold  by  dealers 
everywhere  and  at 
all  agencies  of  the 


e- '  - 
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STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(CALIFORNIA) 
SAN    FRANCISCO 


Hotel  St.  Francis 


Tea  served  in 
Tapestry  Room 

from 
four  to  six  o'clock 

Special  Music 
Fixed    Price 

A  Daily  Social  Event 


CLUBBING  LIST 


By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers, 
and  by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we 
are  enabled  to  make  the  following  offer,  open 
to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office.  Sub- 
scribers in  renewing  subscriptions  to  Eastern 
periodicals  will  please  mention  the  date  of 
expiration  in  order  to  avoid  mistakes: 

American  Boy  and  Argonaut $4.20 

American  Magazine  and  Argonaut 4.50 

Argosy    and  Argonaut 4.75 

Atlantic  Monthly  and  Argonaut 7.15 

Blackzvood's  Magazine  and  Argonaut 6.35 

Century    and    Argonaut 7.00 

Commoner  and  Argonaut 4.15 

Cosmopolitan    and    Argonaut 4.50 

English  Illustrated  Magazine  and  Argo- 
naut     5.15 

Harper's  Bazar  and  Argonaut 4.31 

Harper's  Magazine  and  Argonaut 6.80 

Harper's  Weekly  and  Argonaut 6.80 

House  Beautiful  and  Argonaut 5.75 

International  Magazine  and  Argonaut...  4.30 

Judge    and   Argonaut 7.75 

Leslie's   Weekly   and  Argonaut 7.75 

Life  and  Argonaut 7.85 

Lippincott's  Magazine  and  Argonaut....    5.05 

Littell's  Living  Age  and  Argonaut 9.10 

Mexican  Herald  and  Argonaut 9.20 

Manser's  Magazine  and  Argonaut 4.75 

Nineteenth  Century  and  Argonaut 7.40 

North  American  Review  and  Argonaut..   6.80 

Out  West  and  Argonaut 4.50 

Overland  Monthly  and  Argonaut 4.50 

Political    Science    Quarterly    and    Argo- 
naut     6.00 

Puck   and  Argonaut 7.85 

Review  of  Reviews  and  Argonaut 5.00 

Scribner's  Magazine  and  Argonaut 6.15 

Smart  Set  and  Argonaut 5.60 

St.  Nicholas  and  Argonaut 6.00 

Sunset  and  Argonaut 4.50 

Theatre  Magazine  and  Argonaut 6.30 

Thrice-a-Week  Neiv  York  World  (Demo- 
cratic)   and    Argonaut 

Weekly  New  York  Tribune  Farttu 
Argonaut  
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Pocketbook    Protection 

Suppose  you  had  lost  your  pocket- 
book  five  minutes  ago — would 
you  be  feeling  perfectly  secure 
about  it  now? 

If  your  traveling  funds  are  in  the 
form  of  Wells  Fargo  Travelers 
Checks,  the  dropping  of  your 
pocketbook  need  never  alarm 
you — any  more  than  the  loss  of 
an  unendorsed  personal  check. 
Because  your  Wells  Fargo  Trav- 
elers Checks  require  your  sig- 
nature to  make  them  good.  To 
carry  them  means  actually  to 
prated  your  pocketbook. 

This  pocketbook  protection  may 
some  day  save  you  from  losing 
hundreds  of  dollars. 

Buy  some  now  at  a  Wells  Fargo 
office. 

They  are  readily  accepted  by 
hotel,  stores,  and  railroad  com- 
panies the  world  over. 


CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Established  1850  OF  HABTFOED 

SIXTY-THIRD  ANNUAL  STATEMENT 

Capital $1,000,000 

Total  Assets 7.735.110 

Surplus  to  Policyholders 3.266,021 

BENJAMIN  J.  SMITH 

Manager  Pacific  Department 

Alajka  Commercial  Building     -     San  Francisco 


COOKS  TOURS 


For  the  Discriminating  Traveler 

Europe — Round  the  World 

BEST  ROUTES  BEST  SERVICE 

Railroad  and  Steamship  Tickets 

BY  ALL  LINES 

Office,  689  Market  St.,  S.  F. 

Coot's  Travelers'  Checks  good  everywhere 


NORTH 
GERMAN 
LLOYD 

Kaiser  Wilhelm  derGrosse..Aug,  12 

Kaiser  Wilhelm  II Aug.  26 

Kronprinz  Wilhelm Sept.  2 

Fast  Mail  Sailings. 

George  Washington Aug.  9 

f  Friedrich  der  Grosse Aug.  19 

vBremen Aug.  28 

-rBremen  direct;  onecabio  (11). 

LONDON— PARIS— BREMEN 

Baltimore  -  Bremen    direct;    one 

cabin  ill);  Wednesdays. 

Sailings  on  SATURDAY  for 

THE  MEDITERRANEAN 

Prinzess  Irene Aug.  16 

Barbarossa Sept.  6 

Through  rates  from  New  York  to 
Egypt.  India,  Far  East,  and  South 
a>:i.kica.  via  Europe.  Largest. 
Newest,  Finest  Ships  in  this  Sen-ice 
AROUND  THE  WORLD   CC1C 

Independent  Trips         4>01O 
Panama  and  West  Indies  Cruises 

Jan.,  Feb.  and  March,  1914. 


li  1912  0>e  NORTH  GERMAN  LLOYD  car- 
ried more  puscsgen  in  erery  class  to  ud 
freo  the  Port  o  I  New  York  than  uj  ether  Uw 


OELRICHS    &   CO..  GenL  AgU. 

5  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
ROBERT    CAPELLE,  Goers)    Pacific 
Coast  Ageat.  250  Powell  Sl_  near  Sl  Francis 
Held  and  Gearj  St.  Sao  Frudsco. 


TOYO    KISEN    KAISHA 

(ORIENTAL    S.    S.    CO.) 

S    5.  Hoogkong    idLaru    (intermediate    service, 

saloon  accommodations  at  reduced   rates) . 

Tuesday,   Aug.    12,1913 

-    -    Shioyo  Maru Saturday,  Aug.  16,1913 

S.  S.  Chiyo   Maru Thursday,   Sept,    11,1913 

S.  S.  Nippon  Maru   (intermediate  service,  sa- 
loon accommodations  at   reduced  rates)  . . . 

Tuesday,  Sept.  30,  1913 

S.  S.  Tenvo  Maru,  via  Manila  direct 

Tuesday,  Oct.   7,  1913 

-learners  sail  from  company's  pier,  No.  34, 
near  foot  of  Brannan  Street,  1  p.  m.,  for 
Yokohama  and  Hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu, 
Kjbe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki,  and  Shanghai,  and 
c  nnecting  at  Hongkong  with  steamer  for  Ma- 
i  Tla,  India,  etc  No  cargo  received  on  board 
t.i  day  of  sailing. 

.lound-trip  tickets  at  reduced   rates. 
For     freight    and     passage    applj'     at    office, 
.    floor    Merchants    National    Bank    Bldg., 
25   Market  St.  W.  H.  AVERY, 

Assistant  General  Manager. 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


"What  has  vaunted  science  done  for  nerv- 
ous diseases?"  "Good  heaven,  man!  It  dis- 
covered them." — Life. 

Helter— What  sort  of  town  is  New  York? 
Skelter — Judge  for  yourself.  Two  of  its 
boroughs    are    named    after    cocktails. — Judge. 

"Is  the  man  your  sister  is  goin*  to  marry 
rich?"  "Naw,  even,'  time  the  marriage  is 
mentioned  pa  says:  'Poor  man!'" — Houston 
Post. 

Mrs.  Buggins — Do  you  darn  your  husband's 
socks?  Mrs.  Do.sho.ziay — No,  I  speak  of  them 
a  little  more  profanely  than  that. — Philadel- 
phia Record. 

"Did  Sir  Alfred  Murgatroyd  come  over 
here  on  business?"  "Oh,  no!  It's  only  a 
pleasure  trip.  He  came  over  here  to  swear 
at  the  country." — Punch. 

Miss  Summerboard — Have  you  noticed  what 
delightful  air  this  is  ?  Why,  it  absolutely  in- 
toxicates one.  Cleverton — H'm!  It  ought  to. 
They  charge  champagne  prices. — Puck. 

Goodfellow  (with  newspaper) — Here's  an 
old  bachelor  in  Ohio  who  died  and  left  all  his 
money  to  the  woman  who  rejected  him.  Cyni- 
cus — And  yet  they  say  there  is  no  gratitude 
in  the  world. — Boston   Transcript. 

The  Market  Man — I  think  living's  getting 
cheaper.  F'rinstance,  two  years  ago  them 
eggs  would  have  cost  you  50  per  cent  more. 
The  Customer — Two  years  ago,  when  these 
eggs  were  fresh,  they  would  have  been  worth 
more. — Philadelphia  Ledger. 

Mr.  Pester — Here !  What  are  you  chuck- 
ing those  stones  for  ?  Training  for  a  mili- 
tant suffragette?  Mrs.  Pester — Why,  don't 
you  remember  the  agent  told  us  the  house  was 
just  a  stone's  throw  from  the  station?  Well, 
I'm  trying  to  find  it, — New  York  Globe. 

First  Customer — I  wish  to  select  a  vase. 
Floorwalker — Yes,  madam.  James,  show  the 
lady  to  the  crockery'  department.  Second  Cus- 
tomer— I  wish  to  select  a  vawz.  Floorwalker 
— Yes,  madam.  George,  show  the  lady  to  the 
bric-a-brac   department. — Baltimore  Sun. 

"Why  did  they  arrest  that  man?"  "It  was 
discovered  that  he  was  supporting  two  fami- 
lies— keeping  up  two  establishments."  "Oh, 
are  they  arresting  people  for  that?  I'll  have 
to  tell  my  wife  to  chase  her  father  out  in 
search  of  a  job." — Chicago  Record-Herald. 

New  Yorker  (at  box-office  window) — Have 
you  two  orchestra  seats  in  the  fourth  row, 
centre,  for  tonight  ?  Ticket-Seller — Yes,  sir. 
New  Yorker  (after  recovering  from  the 
shock) — I  guess  I  don't  want  them — the  show 
can't  be  any  good  \ — Lippincott's  Magazine. 

"Trouble?"  asked  a  bystander.  "Some," 
replied  the  man  under  the  car.  "What  powet 
car  is  it  ?"  "Forty-horse."  "What  seems  to 
be  the  matter  with  it?"  "Well,  from  the  way 
she  acts  I  should  say  that  thirty-nine  of 
the  horses  were  dead." — Springfield  Repub- 
lican. 

Doctor — Mrs.  Brown  has  sent  for  me  to 
go  and  see  her  boy,  and  I  must  go  at  once. 
Hxs  Wife — What  is  the  matter  with  the  boy? 
Doctor — I  don't  know,  but  Mrs.  Brown  has  a 
book  on  'What  to  Do  Before  the  Doctor 
Comes,"  and  I  must  hurry  up  before  she  does 
it'*— Puck. 

Bing — The  way  these  colleges  scatter 
around  their  degrees  is  absolutely  nauseating. 
Every  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  with  a  little 
cheap  notoriety  can  figure  on  getting  one. 
The  whole  system  is  absolutely  indefensible. 
Don't  you  think  so  ?  Bang — Yes.  I  didn't 
get  one  either. — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

"Is  there  any  place  around  here  where  I 
can  get  my  shock-absorber  fixed?"  asked  Pet- 
low,  addressing  the  man  in  front  of  the  rural 
garage.  "Wa-al — I  dunno,  mister,"  was  the 
reply.  "This  here's  a  prohibition  state,  but 
I  may  hev  some  on  hand  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses, ef  you're  reely  sufferin'." — Toronto 
Globe. 

"I  don't  think  your  father  feels  very  kindly 
toward  me,"  said  Mr.  Stay  late.  "You  mis- 
judge him.  The  morning  after  you  called  on 
me  he  seemed  quite  worried  for  fear  I  had 
not  treated  you  with  proper  courtesy."  "In- 
deed !  What  did  he  say?"  "He  asked  me 
how  I  could  be  so  rude  as  to  let  you  go  away 
without  your  breakfast." — New  York  Globe. 
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THE  ACME  OF  PROTECTION 


Do  not  keep  your 
valuable  papers  at 
home  or  in  an  office 
safe,  but  in  one 
of  our  Steel  Safe 
Deposit  Boxes. 

PRICES 

$4  a  Year  and  Up 

OPEN  FROM 

8  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 

Crocker  Safe 
Deposit  Vaults 

Crocker  Building 

SAN    FRANCISCO 


John  F.  Cunningham 
Manager 


SADDLE  HORSES 
COMBINATION  HORSES 


CARRIAGE  HORSES 
GIG  HORSES 


Oar  own  breeding  and  training 

Several    animals   may   be    seen    at    HCLDA 
STABLES.  1530  Fell  Street.  City. 

WOODLAND  HACKNEY  STUD 

Property  of  Edgar  J.  De  Pue. 


WESTERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

TORONTO 

United  States  Assets fc!.4M.562.05 

Surplus 1.018.318.63 

PACIFIC  COAST  DEPARTMENT 

128  LEIDESDORFF  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

W.  L.  W.  MTT.T.FR  Manager. 


BONESTELL    &   CO. 

PAPER 

The   paper   used   in   printing   the   Argonaut   is 

furnished  by  us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118  to   124  First  Street,   corner  Minna, 

San  Francisco. 


HAMMOND 

LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 
and  PILING 


;  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Feather  | 
I  River  and  the  Royal  Gorge  i 

i  The  "Panama-Pacific  Express"  : 
:  -with  Observation  Cars  and  : 
|  The  "1915  Mail"  Trains  • 


Union  Ferry  Depot 


Arrive  — 


'■  a  in  «  (  Stockton,  Sacramento.  )  B3D.= 
i9-,0a  \  Salt  Lake.  Denver,  /  e*3D  P  = 
■  7  -an  «  1  Omaha.  Chicago,  Kan-  I  a  ^n  •  ~ 
:  7'30  p    (       sas  Cirv,  St.  Louis       )    8'30  a  = 

j  4.10  p Stockton 10.20  a  = 

;  Throug-h  Standard  and  Tourist  Sleeping  s 
I  Cars  via  Den.  &  Rio  Grande  and  Missouri  ^ 
;  Pacific  Rock  Island  Lines  and  Burling-  = 
:  ton  Route,  — 

|  ALL  TRAINS  ELECTRIC  LIGHTED  = 
|  EXCELLENT    DINING   CAR   SERVICE  = 


=  Ticket  Offices  = 

=       665  Market  St.  — Phone  Sutter  1651       = 
S   1326  Broadway,  Oakland— Phone  Oakland  132   = 
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Argonaut  subscribers  may  have  the  paper 
sent  regularly  to  their  out-of-town  address 
during  the  vacation  season  promptly  on 
request. 


Yosemite 


$18 


.90 


Reduced  Round  Trip  Rate 

During  August 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAKLAND, 
ALAMEDA  AND    BERKELEY. 

Includes  stage  fare  between   El  Portal  and 
Sentinel  Hotel,  in  center  of  Park,  14  miles. 

TWO  DAILY  TRAINS 

L.V.  Ferry  Station  8:40  a.  m.  9:40  p.m. 

Lv.  Oakland     16th  St.      9:14  a.m.         10:17  a.m. 
Ar.  EI  Portal  6:20  p.  m.  7:00  a.  m. 

(Pullman  Sleeping  Car  on  Night  Train  I 

Round  trip  stage  fare  between  Sentinel  Hotel  and 
Wawona  (Mariposa  Big  Trees),  25  miles.  $15  extra. 

Similarly  reduced  rates  from  all  other  stations  in  California 
RETURN  LIMIT.  30  DAYS 

Southern  Pacific 

THE  EXPOSITION  UNE-1915 

SAN  FRANCISCO:    Flood  Building       Palace  Hotel       Ferry  Station       Phone  Kearny  3ieo 
Third  and  Tovmsend  Sts.  Station    Phone  Kearny  180 
OAKLAND :    Thirteenth  Street  and  Broadway       Phone  Oakland  162 
Sixteenth  Street  Station        Phone  Lakeside  1420 
First  Street  Station        Phone  Oakland  7960 
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A  Reckless  Extravagance. 

Every  man  of  disinterested  and  sober  mind  who  has 
studied  seriously  the  proposal  for  a  bond  issue  in  the 
sum  of  $3,500,000  for  extensions  of  the  municipal  street 
railway  system,  condemns  the  project  as  a  reckless  ex- 
travagance. A  committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
made  up  of  men  of  known  judgment  and  responsibility 
and  which  has  gone  exhaustively  over  the  proposition 
concludes:  (1)  that  the  exposition  can  be  adequately 
served  in  other  ways  not  involving  a  drain  on  the  mu- 
nicipal resources;  (2)  that  extension  of  the  existing 
system  of  street-car  lines  necessary  for  the  development 
of  the  city  would  be  indefinitely  blocked  by  the  proposed 
municipal  system;  (3)  that  the  city  can  not  afford  to 
borrow  the  money  which  the  project  calls  for.  There 
can  be  no  question  as  to  the  soundness  of  these  con- 
-    ms. 

The  financial   situation  of  San  Francisco   is   by   no 

:ans  a  good  one.    Under -the  bonding  system  we  have 

an   authorized    indebtedness    amounting    to    $80,- 

1  -0,  exclusive  of  the  $5,000,000  voted  for  the  expo- 


sition. Bonds  already  sold  or  offered  for  sale  exceed 
in  volume  the  limit  which  the  municipal  charter  puts 
upon  bonded  indebtedness.  It  would  appear  therefore 
both  illegal  and  unwise  to  impose  upon  a  glutted  and 
reluctant  market  a  new  issue  of  doubtful  validity  for  a 
purpose  of  more  than  doubtful  expediency. 

This  bond  voting  business  has  become  a  disease — one 
which  unless  it  be  checked  must  surely  lead  to  the  dis- 
tress and  shame  of  practical  bankruptcy.  It  is  a  disease 
which  grows  worse  under  motives  lightly  cherished  by 
those  whose  interest  it  is  to  promote  reckless  rather 
than  discreet  policies. 

The  election  is  fixed  for  the  26th  instant — two  weeks 
from  this  coming  Tuesday.  To  carry,  the  proposition 
must  have  a  two-thirds  vote.  Every  negative  vote 
therefore  counts  two  as  against  one.  The  duty  and  the 
opportunity  of  those  who  oppose  this  utterly  foolish 
project  is  plain.  ( 

England  and  the  Fair. 

In  the  year  1850  the  United  States  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  Great  Britain  in  what  is  known  as  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  declaring  that  "neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  will  ever  obtain  or  maintain  for  itself 
any  exclusive  control  over  the  said  canal" — meaning  a 
canal  to  be  created  across  the  neck  of  land  which  sepa- 
rates the  waters  of  the  Pacific  and  the  waters  of  the 
Atlantic  oceans.  The  particular  project  then  in  view 
was  in  connection  with  what  is  known  as  the 
Nicaraguan  route.  Fifty-one  years  later,  in  the  year 
1901,  it  became  an  object  of  national  ambition  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  to  acquire  the  rights  of  the 
French  government  at  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  to 
put  through  an  inter-oceanic  canal  there  as  an  ex- 
clusive national  enterprise.  But  it  was  held,  and  prop- 
erly so,  that  this  would  be  a  violation  of  the  contract 
made  in  1850  with  Great  Britain.  The  matter  was 
taken  up  in  friendly  negotiation  between  the  two  gov- 
ernments, and  after  much  diplomatic  give-and-take 
Great  Britain  consented  to  cancellation  of  the  old  en- 
gagement for  a  new  one  containing  this  clause: 

The  canal  [to  be  created  at  the  Isthmusl  shall  be  free  and 
open  to  the  vessels  of  commerce  and  war  of  all  nations  ob- 
serving these  rules  on  terms  of  entire  equality,  so  that  there 
shall  be  no  discrimination  against  any  such  nation  or. its  citi- 
zens or  subjects  in  respect  to  the  conditions  or  charges  of 
traffic  or  otherwise.  Such  conditions  and  charges  of  traffic 
shall  be  just  and  equitable. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  England  yielded  her  equal 
right  with  us  in  the  Isthmian  Canal — but  at  a  price. 
And  that  price  was  a  pledge  on  our  part  that  there 
"shall  be  no  discrimination  against  any  such  nation  or 
its  citizens  or  subjects  in  respect  to  the  conditions  or 
charges  of  traffic  or  otherwise."  It  was  a  fair  bargain, 
frankly  asked  for  on  our  part  and  generously  conceded 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain.  It  was  a  bargain  definitely 
binding  the  United  States  to  a  specified  policy  in  canal 
administration — a  bargain  to  which  our  national  in- 
tegrity and  honor  were  absolutely  pledged. 

But  when  twelve  years  later  the  Isthmian  Canal  was 
approaching  completion  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  reluctant  approval  of  the  President, 
adopted  a  scheme  of  policy  in  disregard  of  our 
pledge  to  Great  Britain.  Among  various  discrimi- 
nating conditions  and  restrictions  it  was  provided  that 
certain  American  ships  should  have  free  use  of  the 
canal ;  that  certain  other  American  ships  should  not  use 
it  at  all ;  that  all  other  ships  should  pay  certain  fixed 
rates.  Great  Britain  objected  to  this  arrangement :  and 
reminding  us  of  our  pledge  made  formal  protest 
to  Washington.  The  arrangement  she  argued  by 
which  the  ships  of  all  nations  were  to  use  the  canal 
under  equal  conditions  was  violated  by  this  act  of  Con- 
gress. The  letter  of  the  law,  the  spirit  of  the  law,  the 
letter  of  the  contract,  the  spirit  of  the  contract,  were 
absolutely  ignored  in  the  regulations  made  by  the  Amer- 
ican government.  But  in  the  face  of  this  protest  and 
of  this  argument  and  in  contempt  of  its  own  pledge,  the 


American  government  insisted  and  insists  upon  main- 
taining such  regulations  for  the  canal  as  may  suit  its 
own  interest  or  its  own  whim.  "We  have  built  this 
canal  with  our  own  money  and  we  shall  make  for  it 
such  rules  as  please  us" — this  phrase  summarizes  our 
national  attitude.  When  it  was  urged  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Great  Britain  that  the  point  in  question 
might  properly  be  referred  to  arbitration,  the  authori- 
ties at  Washington  ignored  the  suggestion  and  held 
stiffly  to  the  policy  established  by  Congress. 

It  was  hoped  that  when  the  new  administration  came 
into  authority  its  sense  of  justice  would  prompt  a  re- 
opening of  the  question  with  a  readjustment  of  canal 
regulations  or  at  least  a  reference  of  the  issue  to  arbi- 
tration. Requests  and  arguments  were  duly  presented. 
But  five  months  have  now  passed  without  any  indica- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Wilson  administration  of  a  pur- 
pose to  reconsider  the  matter.  In  other  words,  the  ad- 
ministration at  Washington  stands  pat.  Whatever  vio- 
lation of  treaty  obligations,  whatever  wrong  was  done 
under  the  Taft  administration,  the  Wilson  administra- 
tion accepts  and  makes  its  own. 

Xow  we  have  come  a  long  way  round  to  the  motive 
of  this  immediate  writing — Great  Britain's  refusal 
to  participate  in  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition.  Yet 
this  recital  is  essential  to  understanding  of  Great 
Britain's  motives  in  this  matter.  Here  is  a  festival 
gotten  up  in  celebration  of  the  great  achievement  of 
the  Isthmian  Canal.  It  is  presumed  to  mark  the  world's 
appreciation  of  an  epoch-making  incident  in  the  world's 
progress.  England  with  other  countries  has  been  duly 
invited  to  join  in  this  festivity.  Undoubtedly  she 
would  have  joined  in  it  if  she  might  have  done  so  con- 
sistently. But  that,  under  the  circumstances,  is  out  of 
the  question.  England  has  been  ill-treated  in  this  mat- 
ter. She  is  a  victim  of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
American  government.  She  has  been  cajoled  with 
promises  and  has  been  deceived.  In  plain  words,  she 
has  been  cheated.  And  in  self-respect  she  declines  to 
have  part  or  parcel  in  a  festival  designed  to  commemo- 
rate an  event  in  which  her  own  part  has  been  that  of  a 
dupe.  For  causes  less  flagrant  cruel  wars  have  been 
fought.  But  England  is  a  land  of  civilization.  She 
will  not  make  war  on  account  of  the  wrong  that  has 
been  done  her.  She  wiil  illustrate  her  resentment  and 
her  contempt  by  staying  quietly  at  home  while  America 
makes  merry  over  her  canal. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  refusal  of  England 
to  participate  is  a  grievous  disappointment — that  in  fact 
it  is  something  of  a  blow.  It  is  an  adverse  note  in 
what  was  designed  as  a  chorus  of  universal  joyfulness. 
It  puts  limits  on  what  was  planned  to  be  a  universal 
exposition.  Probably  it  will  very  considerably  curtail 
the  scope  of  the  fair,  since  other  nations,  feeling  them- 
selves aggrieved  under  the  policy  prescribed  for  the 
canal,  are  falling  into  line  behind  England  and  de- 
clining to  have  any  part  in  the  exposition.  At  the 
same  time  nobody  at  once  intelligent  and  entirely  fair- 
minded  can  blame  Great  Britain  for  the  course  she  has 
taken.  Her  action  is  indeed  a  rebuke,  but  it  is  a  rebuke 
which  we  have  brought  upon  ourselves  by  an  act  of 
national  dishonesty  and   folly. 

San  Francisco,  which  must  suffer  the  brunt  of  this 
rebuke,  may  not  even  console  herself  with  the  reflec- 
tion she  is  not  in  some  direct  sense  to  blame.  For  did 
we  not  through  the  agency  of  certain  commercial 
bodies,  through  the  outspoken  advocacy  of  certain 
prominent  individuals,  and  through  the  action  of  our 
representatives  in  Congress  call  for  and  sustain  the  act 
against  which  England  is  resentful?  Did  we  nol  do 
this  foolish  and  shameful  thing?  Verily  we  did!  And 
verily  we  get  our  reward !  And  as  verily  do  we  de- 
serve it ! 

Some   day   there   must   be   enforced   even   upon   this 
puissant  nation  the  fact  that  no  country  is  big  enough 
or  strong  enough  to  play  the  cheat  with  impunity 
may  indeed — though  possibly  not — be  able  i 
creation,"  to  play  the  bully  without  getting 
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knocked  from  under  us,  but  no  nation  can  do  a  plain 
and  flagrant  wrong,  can  ignore  its  engagements  and 
swindle  with  false  promises  those  who  contract  with  it 
without  suffering  some  penalties.  They  may  come  in 
the  form  of  war:  or  they  may  come  in  the  form  of 
contemptuous  disregard  of  social  invitations.  Great 
Britain  with  self-restraint  and  dignity'  has  chosen  the 
latter  mode  of  retaliation,  and  we  suspect  that  by  so 
doing  she  has  gotten  deeper  under  our  hide  than  if  she 

had  pursued  a  more  violent  course. 

• 

The  Swatting  of  Wells  Fargo. 

Xow  for  full  half  a  century  'Wells  Fargo's  Express 
has  been  a  factor  in  the  life  of  California.  In  the 
days  preceding  the  railroad — wherever  a  stage  line 
went — it  served  the  country  as  a  common  carrier. 
With  the  coming  of  the  railroads  its  activities  were 
greatly  modified,  but  its  relations  to  the  public  re- 
mained essentially  the  same.  Neither  in  earlier  times 
nor  in  times  more  recent  has  it  escaped  criticism — 
we  believe  no  public  utility  ever  does — but  on  the 
whole  it  has  been  regarded  as  an  eminently  respectable 
factor  in  the  business  of  the  country.  It  was  of 
course  practicable  when  the  railroads  came  into  exist- 
ence for  them  to  establish  their  own  express  service 
and  so  to  drive  from  the  field  Wells  Fargo  and  other 
similar  agencies  here  and  elsewhere.  But  they  elected 
to  leave  the  express  business  in  the  hands  of  this  estab- 
lished agency,  finding  their  own  profit  through  a  di- 
vision of  earnings.  It  ma}'  have  been  a  business  mis- 
take, but  if  so  it  was  one  which  other  railroads  than 
those  local  to  California  made,  concurrently. 

It  does  not  need  to  be  told  in  California  that  Wells 
Fargo's  Express  has  been  regarded  these  many  years 
as  a  legitimate  and  reputable  institution.  Hen  like  the 
late  Louis  McLane,  the  late  Lloyd  Tevis,  the  late  John 
J.  Valentine,  Mr.  Homer  S.  King,  the  late  Dudley 
Evans,  and  more  recently  Mr.  William  Sproule  gave 
their  energies  to  the  administration  of  its  affairs  and 
through  it  commanded  public  and  private  respect.  In 
all  these  years  it  has  never  occurred  to  anybody — un- 
less the  transient  irritation  of  a  lost  package  or  a  miss- 
ing valise — to  regard  Wells  Fargo's  Express  as  a 
robber,  a  pilferer,  or  a  parasite. 

But  now  we  are  told  by  the  State  Railroad  Commis- 
sion in  a  decision  just  handed  down  that  Wells  Fargo's 
Express  is  an  illegitimate,  unnecessary,  and  burden- 
some thing,  an  imposition  upon  the  public  and  upon 
the  railroads.  It  is  even  a  "parasite."  according  to  the 
commission,  because  it  does  a  business  which  the  rail- 
roads might  and  should  do  themselves.  But  this  is  not 
all.  It  makes  too  much  money.  The  commission  has 
sought  information  as  to  the  value  of  Wells  Fargo  & 
Company's  property  in  California ;  likewise  it  has 
sought  information  as  to  the  amount  of  its  profits.  In 
its  wisdom  it  finds  that  Wells  Fargo  has  been  making 
an  annual  profit  of  something  like  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  per  cent  upon  its  capital  in  California.  And 
upon  the  theory  that  such  earnings  must  be  illegitimate 
it  has  ordered  into  force  a  revised  scheme  of  rates  cal- 
culated to  yield  a  ten  per  cent  dividend  upon  the  capital 
of  the  company.  There  is  a  certain  speciousness  in 
this  manner  of  reasoning.  Yet  we  suspect  flaws  are 
findable  in  the  processes  which  lie  back  of  it.  We  sus- 
pect that  the  value  of  horses,  wagons,  and  office 
equipment  of  Wells  Fargo  in  California  bears  small 
relation  to  the  service  which  it  performs  or  the 
volume  of  its  operations.  It  is  not  so  much  the  amount 
of  the  capital  of  any  active  business  which  should  be 
regarded  in  adjudging  the  legitimacy  of  its  earnings  as 
the  character,  responsibility,  and  volume  of  the  service 
which  it  performs.  If  capital  alone  were  to  be 
the  measure  of  profit,  then  it  would  be  easy  to  deter- 
mine what  any  business  ought  to  earn  and  to  fix  the 
limits  between  legitimacy  and  rapacity.  But  the  rule 
won't  work  in  practice — in  the  express  business  or  any 
other.  The  volume  of  traffic  is  subject  to  changes  of 
time  and  season,  and  rales  adjusted  upon  this  measure 
for  one  year  could  have  no  fair  application  in  others. 
For  in  fat  years  the  business  would  run  into  "extor- 
and  in  lean  years  it  would  go  broke. 

We  make  no  defense  of  the  rate  policy  of  Wells 
Fargo.  It  has  been  much  criticised  during  recent 
years:  probably  it  should  have  been  modified  long  ago. 
Xo  d"ubt  the  State  Commission  is  right  in  reducing 
rates  now.  But  we  do  maintain  that  the  reduction  has 
been  made  upon  a  wrong  basis  and  we  suspect  that  the 
cut  :<as  been  far  too  deep.  Reductions  which  must  be 
statiu  in  hundreds-of-percentages  are  more  likely  ihan 
to  fall  below  the  line  of  equity.  And  when  we  are 
I  that  the  new  adjustments  have  been  made,  not  with 


respect  to  the  responsibility  and  volume  of  traffic  in- 
volved in  the  operations  of  the  company,  but  rather 
upon  the  value  of  its  fixed  property,  we  can  not  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  there  has  been  hasty  action  under  a 
false  principle. 

At  this  writing  there  is  available  only  a  newspaper 
summary  of  the  judgment  of  the  commission.  It  would 
therefore  be  unfair  to  enter  into  an  extended  review  of 
it.  Yet  we  must  beg  leave  to  call  attention  to  one  very 
obvious  inconsistency.  The  opinion  of  the  commission 
declares  Wells  Fargo  to  be  a  '"parasite"  upon  the  South- 
ern Pacific.  Inferentially  the  Southern  Pacific  is  to 
be  or  should  be  relieved  of  an  incubus.  But  in  pre- 
scribing the  rates  permissible  to  be  charged  there  is 
involved  a  relative  cut  in  the  income  which  the  South- 
ern Pacific  is  to  receive,  since  the  business  is  done  on  a 
percentage  basis.  For  if  it  be  true  as  we  are  told  that 
the  prescribed  schedule  will  cut  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  per  annum  from  the  gross  receipts  of  Wells 
Fargo,  it  will  cut  forty  per  cent  of  this  amount,  or  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  from  the  revenues  of  the 
Southern  Pacific — this  being  the  railroad's  share.  Thus 
the  poor  Southern  Pacific,  already,  according  to  the 
state  commission,  a  sufferer  at  the  hands  of  a  rapacious 
parasite,  is  now  to  be  mulcted  in  a  further  loss  of  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars  per  year. 

Analysis  of  this  single  detail  would  seem  to  show 
that  the  judgment  of  the  commission  is  based  upon  half- 
developed  facts  and  half-thought-out  theories.  But 
however  this  may  be,  it  is  certainly  the  most  radical 
and  revolutionary  assertion  of  authority  as  yet  de- 
veloped under  the  principle  of  public  supervision  and 
regulation  in  the  sphere  of  business  affairs.  It  pro- 
ceeds upon  the  notion  that  the  business  of  Wells 
Fargo's  Express  is  fundamental!}'  and  entirely  wrong. 
And  if  this  be  true,  then  what  business  may  be  re- 
garded as  legitimate  and  right?  If  state  authority  may 
step  in  and  say  what  percentage  upon  its  capital  Wells 
Fargo  may  earn,  why  not  the  same  authority  by  an- 
other twist  of  the  screw  of  "regulation"  look  into  the 
affairs  of  the  Emporium  department  store,  or  any  other 
business,  under  the  theory  of  putting  limits  upon  "ra- 
pacity," and  fix  the  prices  of  its  merchandise? 

Beyond  a  doubt  the  Railroad  Commission  has  a  right 
under  the  law  to  prescribe  rates  for  transportation. 
But  it  is  bound  in  morals  and  common  sense — not  to 
mention  the  constitution — to  respect  established  rights 
of  property.  It  has  no  right  to  prescribe  rates  fatal 
to  the  operations  of  any  particular  business — rates 
which  in  their  effect  are  confiscatory.  Xor  has  it  the 
right  to  say  that  a  railroad  company  may  not  make  such 
arrangements  as  it  may  deem  expedient  for  the  transac- 
tion of  any  detail  of  its  business.  It  would  be  just  as 
reasonable  to  insist  that  a  dry  goods,  grocer}',  or  poullry 
business  should  maintain  its  own  system  of  local  de- 
liveries as  against  the  policy  of  employing  some  special 
agency  to  earn,-  out  this  particular  detail  of  its  business. 


What  About  Indianapolis  ? 

It  is  now  over  a  year  ago  since  nineteen  men,  charged 
with  various  dynamiting  outrages,  were  convicted  at 
Indianapolis  and  sentenced  to  various  terms  of  im- 
prisonment. Without  exception  all  of  those  men  are 
still  at  liberty  on  appeal,  and  most  of  those  among  them 
who  held  official  labor-union  positions  have  been  rein- 
stated in  those  positions  and  are  in  full  exercise  of  their 
usual  influence  and  in  full  receipt  of  their  usual  emolu- 
ments. In  spite  of  the  technical  limitations  of  the  in- 
dictment, which  was  necessarily  drawn  under  interstate 
law.  these  men  were  practically  accused  of  wholesale 
murder,  and  it  was  practically  of  wholesale  murder  that 
they  were  convicted.  But  for  the  domination  of  labor 
unionism  they  would  be  in  jail  at  this  moment.  More- 
over, they  would  be  congratulating  themselves,  and  with 
good  cause,  that  the  leniency  of  the  law  allowed  them 
still  to  exist.  In  any  other  country  in  civilization  such 
an  appeal  would  have  been  settled  within  a  week.  In 
America  it  is  allowed  to  drag  on  interminably  and  al- 
ways with  the  prospect  that  some  trumpery  technicality 
will  be  held  to  justify  a  new  trial  when  half  the  wit- 
nesses have  disappeared  and  the  other  half  have  been 
attended  to. 

There  will  be  no  disposition  to  place  an  undue  bur- 
den of  responsibility  in  this  case  upon  the  Department 
of  Justice,  or  for  delays  that  have  become  part  ana 
parcel  of  the  whole  vicious  system.  But  the  world  does 
move,  and  the  criminal  law  is  now  under  fire  as  never 
before.  There  is  a  general  tendency  to  look  upon  the 
Department  of  Justice  as  a  rather  contemptible  affair 
and  intended  mainly  as  a  last  resort  for  political  in- 
fluence that  finds  itself  in  trouble,  as  freedom's  enemy 


rather  than  as  freedom's  friend.  There  is  some  justi- 
fication for  that  attitude  of  the  public  mind  and  we 
need  not  go  very  far  back  to  discover  what  it  is.  We 
have  seen  Congress  doing  what  it  can  to  exempt  labor 
unionism  from  prosecution  under  the  Sherman  act. 
We  have  seen  the  President  giving  his  tearful  assent 
to  such  exemption.  If  the  Indianapolis  trials  are  now 
to  lapse  into  inefficacy  through  the  connivance  or  ac- 
quiescence of  the  Department  of  Justice  we  may  as  well 
frankly  accept  the  fact  that  we  are  governed,  not  by  a 
Democratic,  but  by  a  labor-union  Congress  and  ad- 
ministration. t 

A  New  Railroad  Policy. 

The  details  of  the  recent  fatal  wreck  on  the  Xew 
York,  Xew  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  are  still  so 
fresh  in  the  public  mind  that  recapitulation  is  unneces- 
sary. It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  placed  the  blame  for  the  employ- 
ment of  an  incompetent  engineer  upon  the  company, 
as  of  course  it  was  bound  to  do.  It  will  be  remembered 
also  that  the  company  defended  itself  on  the  ground  of 
a  labor-union  domination  that  usurped  the  proper  func- 
tions of  the  executive,  that  compelled  the  employment 
upon  passenger  trains  of  young  and  untried  men,  and 
that  imposed  upon  the  company  a  set  of  rules  and  regu- 
lations designed  for  the  protection  of  inefficiency  and 
in  contempt  of  the  public  safety.  The  defense  failed, 
as  it  ought  to  fail,  but  the  facts  of  that  defense  were 
undenied.  The  company  was  legally  responsible  for 
the  results  of  its  own  official  acts  under  whatever  coer- 
cion those  acts  were  committed.  But  no  one  was  found 
to  challenge  the  reality  of  the  coercion,  or  to  question 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  applied,  or  the  threats  by 
which  it  was  enforced. 

It  seems  that  the  company  has  now  taken  the  lesson 
to  heart.  There  are  to  be  no  more  secret  sessions  with 
labor  unions  in  order  to  determine  how  far  those  or- 
ganizations will  graciously  consent  to  the  protection 
of  the  public  or  to  the  exclusion  from  the  pay-roll  of 
dangerously  incompetent  men.  Henceforth  the  rules 
for  the  safety  of  trains  will  be  made  with  a  single  eye 
to  that  end  and  to  no  other.  The  staff  of  engineers  will 
no  longer  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  asylum  for  labor- 
union  incompetents,  nor  will  the  payment  of  labor- 
union  dues  be  considered  as  a  proper  equivalent  for 
experience  and  efficiency.  Furthermore,  any  employee 
of  the  road  who  breaks  its  rules,  who  defies  its  dis- 
cipline, who  drinks  to  excess,  or  who  is  known  as  a 
frequenter  of  saloons,  will  be  discharged  forthw-ith,  no 
matter  how  loyal  he  may  be  to  the  union  or  how  regu- 
lar in  the  payment  of  his  assessments.  Such  is  the 
policy  announced  by  the  general  manager,  and  he  has 
announced  it  publicly.  Moreover,  he  has  put  it  into 
operation,  much  to  the  surprise  of  some  of  the  old- 
timers,  who  were  saturated  with  the  conviction  that  the 
railroad  was  operated  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  labor 
unions.  Several  men  have  already  been  discharged  for 
negligence  and  for  drinking.  Their  threat  to  appeal  to 
their  unions  was  disregarded,  and  this  could  be  done 
with  perfect  safety,  thanks  to  the  publicity  of  the  of- 
ficial inquiry  and  of  the  new  programme  that  has  been 
inaugurated.  The  public  is  not  likely  to  fail  in  its  sup- 
port of  a  railroad  policy  that  demands  sobriety  and 
efficiency  in  the  conduct  of  passenger  trains.  It  does 
not  propose  to  be  placed  at  the  mercy  of  engineers 
whose  sole  qualification  is  the  payment  of  union  dues 
or  accidental  priority  on  an  employment  list.  Rightly 
or  wrongly,  it  places  its  own  safety  above  the  interests 
even  of  a  labor  union. 

The  company  is  now  doing  what  it  should  have  done 
long  ago.  Forced  into  publicity  by  an  official  inquiry 
and  by  the  emergent  need  to  defend  itself,  it  now  adopts 
publicity  as  its  policy.  It  will  have  no  more  of  those 
furtive  and  stealthy  negotiations  in  which  it  ob- 
sequiously craved  permission  to  run  its  passenger  trains 
in  safety.  Xothing  of  its  kind  more  disquieting  than 
the  story  of  these  hole-and-corner  conferences  has  ever 
been  made  public.  We  see  the  company  asking  for  the 
"right"  to  employ  only  competent  engineers,  and  we 
see  that  demand  contemptuously  flouted  on  the  ground 
that  no  accident  had  yet  happened  to  these  young  and 
untried  men.  And  always  there  is  the  covert  threat 
of  a  strike  if  there  should  be  refusal  to  send  out  any 
passenger  train  in  charge  of  any  man  whose  name  hap- 
pened to  stand  at  the  head  of  a  rotation  list.  And  all 
these  things  were  done  secretly.  The  public  had  no 
idea  that  life  and  limb  depended  on  the  throw  of  dice. 
The  public  would  have  no  idea  now  but  for  an  official 
inquiry  that  forced  the  facts  into  the  light  of  day. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  many  other  rail- 
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road  are  still  in  the  same  "fix"  from  which  the  New 
Haven  Company  has  so  expensively  extricated  itself. 
For  they  now  have  the  opportunity  to  remedy  an  in- 
tolerable evil.  Are  there  any  other  railroads  com- 
pelled to  employ  drunken  and  incompetent  men  at  the 
bidding  of  a  labor-union  policy  which  says  that  mis- 
conduct and  incapacity  shall  be  no  bar  to  employment? 
If  so,  they  may  now  find  some  encouragement  to  make 
those  facts  known.  And  finally  it  would  be  interesting 
to  know  how  many  railroad  accidents  have  been  due 
to  the  same  causes  that  produced  the  wreck  at  Stam- 
ford. We  may  suspect  that  there  have  been  many,  and 
that  the  real  facts  have  been  suppressed  from  a  fear 
of  labor-union  vengeance.  Xow  is  the  time  for  the 
railroads  to  take  the  public  into  their  confidence  in  this 
matter.  If  they  are  not  allowed  to  run  their  trains  in 
safety  let  them  say  so.  In  such  a  matter  as  this  there 
will  be  no  public  indifference  or  apathy. 


Trouble  for  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

With  a  very  proper  sense  of  regret  we  learn  that  the 
young  Prince  of  Wales  has  "backed  a  bill''  for  $500  in 
order  to  oblige  a  friend  in  temporary  financial  distress 
and  that  King  George  has  paid  the  amount  from  his 
private  purse,  but  with  a  stern  parental  admonition  to 
his  erring  son  not  to  repeat  the  indiscretion.  King 
George  is  probably  well  aware  that  bills  of  this  kind 
are  always  paid,  not  by  the  drawer,  but  by  the  backer, 
or  by  the  backer's  reluctant  parents.  Doubtless  he  him- 
self in  his  sailor  days  has  known  the  pains  of  pecuniary- 
stress  and  experienced  the  fertility  of  resource  that 
they  call  into  play.  Indeed  there  is  a  story,  perhaps 
non  vero,  but  at  least  ben  trovato,  that  the  young  Prince 
George  once  sent  a  beseeching  letter  to  his  august 
grandmother  for  a  tip.  The  request  was  refused  in  a 
long  missive  intended  to  inculcate  the  virtues  of  thrift 
and  self-denial.  But  the  purport  of  the  letter  was  frus- 
trated by  the  ingenuity  of  the  recipient,  who  promptly 
sold  it  to  an  autograph  collector  for  a  substantial  sum 
and  one  far  in  excess  of  his  original  expectations. 

It  is  of  course  very  sad  that  the  Prince  of  Wales 
should  show  such  early  indifference  to  the  behests  of 
prudence  and  propriety.  He  must  have  been  aware 
that  hundreds  of  wise  and  weighty  homilies  have  been 
written  on  this  very  topic.  In  spite  of  his  youth  he 
should  have  some  dawning  recognition  of  the  weight 
of  his  example  upon  the  nation  that  he  will  one  day 
rule.  Now  if  he  himself  had  borrowed  the  money  and 
wasted  it  the  case  would  have  been  somewhat  different. 
But  to  lend  the  money  so  hopelessly,  or  rather  to  com- 
pel his  father  to  lend  it,  was  a  piece  of  bad  and  repre- 
hensible business.  And  to  do  it  by  backing  a  bill,  that 
fons  et  origo  of  financial  calamity,  was  an  additional 
aggravation. 

And  yet  with  that  cynical  knowledge  of  human 
nature  born  of  experience  we  may  doubt  if  the  prince's 
escapade  will  injure  him  very  greatly  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people.  Godliness  is  a  quality  of  inestimable  value,  to 
be  acquired  at  all  cost  and  to  be  prized  as  a  jewel.  But 
like  virtue  in  general  it  is  its  own  reward.  It  conduces 
to  the  lonely  life.  More  lamentable  still,  it  is  not  to  be 
found  among  the  ingredients  of  popularity.  There  may 
be  many  head-shakings  in  England  as  the  prince's  in- 
discretion and  the  resulting  paternal  rebuke  become 
known.  There  may  even  be  reminiscences  of  his  la- 
mented grandfather,  King  Edward,  whose  human  laxi- 
ties were  so  often  the  occasion  of  a  grieved  delight. 
But  we  are  compelled  to  believe  that  the  Prince  of 
Wales  will  be  somewhat  more  popular  than  he  was  be- 
fore as  a  result  of  that  spark  of  human  nature  which 
we  so  deplore  and  applaud.  Royal  propriety  is  a  com- 
mendable virtue,  but  let  it  not  be  over-starched  or  over- 
iced.  We  weary  of  the  rigid  perfections,  whether  in 
kings  or  in  lesser  men.  We  all  like  the  spice  of  im- 
prudence and  the  savor  of  impropriety,  and  if  we  may 
so  far  presume  as  to  tender  our  respectful  advice  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales  it  would  be  now  to  do  something  that 
will  call  upon  his  head  the  reproof  of  his  mother.  And 
if  he  would  still  further  accelerate  his  pace  toward  the 
goal  of  an  unbounded  popularity  he  might  display  some 
of  those  tender  emotions  toward  the  fair  sex  that  ought 
to  be  under  such  rigid  control,  but  that  our  frail  human 
nature  persists  in  regarding  as  a  decoration. 


Under  the  federal  statute  he  is  entitled  to  retire  upon 
full  pay,  but,  in  his  own  words,  "Now  I  shall  go  on 
working  because  I  want  to."  In  other  words  he  pro- 
poses to  serve  the  nation  gratuitously,  since  money  no 
longer  enters  into  the  case,  and  this  at  a  time  when 
experience  and  a  ripened  temperament  have  raised  the 
value  of  those  services  to  their  highest  point. 

There  is  a  good  deal  more  in  such  an  attitude  than 
may  be  detected  by  the  superficial  mind.  It  implies  a 
recognition  that  work  is  not  a  means  to  an  end,  but  an 
end  in  itself,  and  this,  it  may  be  said,  is  a  recognition 
lamentably  lacking  in  the  life  of  the  day,  which 
is  over-inclined  to  place  money  as  the  highest  good  and 
work  as  one  of  those  necessary  evils  incidental  to  its 
acquisition.  The  country  is  perhaps  still  too  young  to 
have  developed  that  tradition  of  public  service,  that 
sense  of  an  honorable  compulsion  to  work  for  the  gen- 
eral good,  that  is  sometimes  found  in  older  systems. 
But  it  will  come.  We  shall  one  day  see  a  very  positive 
sense  of  public  duty  on  the  part  of  those  whose  material 
fortunes  are  already  assured  and  for  whom  salaries  and 
emoluments  have  no  temptation.  Activity  in  public  life 
will  become  an  honorable  duty  and  the  distinctions  of 
service  will  be  their  own  and  only  reward.  That  such 
a  man  as  Judge  Morrow,  at  the  age  of  seventy  years, 
should  find  that  his  chief  pleasure  is  in  unremunerated 
work  is  a  hopeful  and  stimulating  sign  of  better  things. 


posing,  the  scheme  for  extension  of  the  municipal  rail- 
way system,  as  to  certain  simple  facts  connected  with 
the  operation  of  the  municipal  road  in  Geary  Street. 
The  Examiner  insists  that  the  Geary  Street  road  is 
making  money.  The  Chronicle  with  equal  vehemence 
insists  that  it  is  losing  money.  On  the  one  hand  official 
reports  are  quoted  to  sustain  the  Examiner's  statement. 
On  the  other  the  same  reports  are  quoted  to  sustain  the 
Chronicle's  contention,  with  the  further  statement  that 
certain  reports  have  been  suppressed  in  the  interest  of 
the  campaign  being  waged  by  the  municipal  authorities 
for  the  bond  issue.  It  is  indeed  extraordinary — and 
here  is  the  most  interesting  point  in  the  whole  matter — 
that  in  a  matter  so  simple  there  should  be  room  for 
uncertainty  and  contention.  What  is  to  be  said  of  a 
system  of  accounting  so  confused  or  mysterious  that 
nobody  may  get  at  the  facts  of  a  situation  which  ought 
to  be  open  and  plain  ?  There  is,  it  would  seem,  need 
for  reform  of  the  city's  bookkeeping,  for  such  reform 
as  would  make  plain  the  simple  facts  of  what  in  reality 
is  merely  a  business  situation.  If  as  may  be  suspected 
the  eagerness  of  the  municipal  government  for  the  pro- 
posed bond  issue  is  so  great  as  to  cause  it  to  connive 
at  the  presentment  of  partial  and  misleading  reports 
and  to  suppress  significant  facts,  it  would  seem  to 
demonstrate  that  knavery  as  well  as  folly  rides  in  the 
saddle  of  municipal  authority. 


Judge  Morrow. 

There  is  something  admirable  as  well  as  unusual  in 
Judge  Morrow's  determination  to  continue  his  w:ork  on 
the  bench  after  all  the  usual  motives  for  work  have 
passed  away.  Judge  Morrow  is  seventy  years  of  age. 
He  has  been  on  the  bench  for  over  a  score  of  years. 


A  Calamity  Averted. 

Events  within  the  week  make  it  plain  that  the  action 
of  Congress  in  providing  a  National  Board  of  Media- 
tion and  Conciliation,  charged  with  the  duty  of  inter- 
vening in  labor  disputes,  comes  none  too  soon.  Here 
we  have  a  petty  contention  between  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific Railroad  and  a  group  of  its  employees.  The  men 
(conductors  and  engineers)  demand  that  the  electrical 
service  of  the  company — that  is,  lines  like  those  in  Santa 
Clara  Valley,  in  Alameda  County,  and  in  the  Wil- 
lamette Valley,  Oregon — shall  be  affiliated  with  the 
regular  steam  lines  in  the  matter  of  promotions  within 
the  operating  service.  That  is,  they  demand  that  vacan- 
cies in  electrical  service  shall  be  filled  by  drawing  men 
from  the  steam  service  in  order  as  they  stand  awaiting 
promotion.  The  company  has  declined  to  concede  this 
demand.  Under  its  policy  the  eiectric  service  stands 
separate  and  independent  of  the  steam  service,  the  rule 
in  promotions  being  to  select  men  from  lower  ranks  of 
service  and  advance  them  as  vacancies  occur.  This 
upon  the  theory  that  experience  is  a  vital  element  in 
individual  efficiency;  and  under  the  further  theory  that 
only  by  this  rule  may  a  sound  organization  be  built  up 
and  sustained. 

The  matter  at  issue  bears  absolutely  no  relation  at 
all  to  the  public  interest  unless  the  claim  of  the  com- 
pany be  sound  that  public  safety  is  inconsistent  with 
the  policy  of  promotions  urged  by  the  men.  Yet  only 
for  the  fact  that  there  now  exists  a  governmental 
agency  of  mediation  and  conciliation  we  should  have 
had  a  general  strike  on  the  Southern  Pacific  system — 
and  this  at  a  time  when  the  fruit  crop  is  going  forward 
and  when  a  tie-up  of  the  transportation  service 
would  be  a  public  calamity.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  be- 
lieve that  the  men  timed  their  action  to  take  advantage 
of  an  urgent  public  necessity,  but  since  this  seems  to  be 
the  rule  under  a  union  labor  policy,  it  is  impossible  to 
evade  this  conclusion. 

Neither  the  men  who  proposed  to  strike  nor  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company — either  or  both — have  an  in- 
terest equal  to  that  of  the  public  in  the  maintenance 
of  regular  transportation  service  at  this  time.  Yet  in 
their  eagerness  and  selfishness  the  men  would  have  cast 
this  great  interest  to  the  winds  and  probably  the  com- 
pany, in  resentment  of  dictation,  would  have  stood 
against  the  demand.  The  trains  everywhere  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company  would  have  been  halted,  gen- 
eral business  would  have  been  stopped,  and  the  fast 
ripening  fruit  crop  would  have  rotted  in  the  orchards. 

It  is  creditable  to  both  sides  of  this  contention  that 
the  appeal  to  the  government  Board  of  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  has  averted  the  calamity  of  a  general  tie-up. 
The  company  did  the  obviously  wise  thing  in  referring 
the  matter  to  the  board.  Now  probably  we  shall  have 
no  strike.  For  whichever  way  the  matter  may  be  de- 
termined at  Washington,  the  loser  will  have  to  submit. 
The  company  has  already  rested  its  case  upon  the  action 
of  the  board;  and  in  morals  and  common  sense  the  men 
can  do  no  less.  , 

Editorial  Notes. 
There  is   in   progress   a   curious   contention   between 
local  newspapers,  the  one  favoring  and  the  other  op- 


The  course  of  Felix  Diaz,  now  in  San  Francisco  en 
route  to  Japan  on  an  errand  of  international  ceremony, 
does  not  lend  itself  to  analysis.  Diaz  was  arrested 
something  more  than  a  year  ago  by  the  Madero  govern- 
ment as  a  revolutionist  and  by  all  the  rules  he  should 
have  been  shot  as  a  traitor.  We  suspect  his  failure  to 
do  this  and  to  exhibit  himself  as  a  strong  man  was  a 
potent  circumstance  tending  to  Madero's  downfall.  He 
who  gains  a  sceptre  through  unruly  methods — and  no 
man  can  gain  the  Mexican  sceptre  in  any  other  way — 
must  maintain  himself  by  rough  means.  Because  Ma- 
dero had  not  the  hardihood  to  do  this  he  came  to  a 
pitiful  end.  Following  his  release  from  prison  Felix 
Diaz  renewed  his  revolutionary  activities  and  appeared 
as  the  leading  figure  in  the  movement  which  brought 
Huerta  to  the  presidency.  He  (Diaz)  commanded  the 
revolutionary  forces  in  the  famous  nine-day  battle  in 
the  City  of  Mexico  and  rode  amid  the  huzzas  of  the 
multitude  in  the  procession  which  marked  the  final 
triumph.  It  was  announced  that  Diaz  would  be  a  can- 
didate for  the  presidency.  Then,  through  some  curious 
turn  of  events  never  adequately  explained,  he  dropped 
practically  out  of  sight.  Huerta  was  made  presi- 
dent, the  universal  opinion  being  that  he  was  a  mere 
stalking-horse  for  Diaz,  who  preferred  to  work  through 
an  agent  for  his  own  elevation  to  the  headship  of  the 
government  rather  than  by  more  direct  means.  But  in 
the  meantime  Huerta  has  grown  into  a  leading  figure 
and  has  announced  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency by  election.  After  a  period  of  apparent  eclipse 
Diaz  reappears  as  a  commissioner  to  Japan  upon  an 
errand  of  nominal  dignity  but  of  no  practical  account, 
which  will  take  him  out  of  the  country  during  two  of  the 
three  months  of  the  period  preceding  the  presidential 
election.  While  thus  apparently  subordinated  by  the 
policy  of  Huerta,  he  reannounces  himself  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  presidency.  He  promises  to  return  to 
Mexico  early  in  October  for  the  prosecution  of  his  cam- 
paign before  the  election,  which  occurs  on  the  26th  of 
that  month.  Xow  whether  Diaz  is  playing  a  deep  and 
subtle  game  or  is  being  made  a  dupe  by  Huerta  is  a 
question  which  may  well  excite  the  interest  of  students 
of  the  Mexican  situation.  Judged  by  the  familiar  rea- 
sonings of  politics  in  Mexico  and  elsewhere,  Diaz  ap- 
pears to  be  abandoning  the  game  just  at  the  time  when 
his  presence  at  home  is  needed  for  the  furtherance  of 
his  ostensible  projects.  Possibly  he  knows  his  own 
business;  but  we  can  but  suspect  he  is  being  adroitly 
handled  by  Huerta.  We  suspect  that  that  wise  old  guy, 
his  uncle  Porfirio,  would  have  played  the  game  dif- 
ferently.   

The  first  of  the  Diggs-Caminetti  cases  proceeded  to 
trial  in  the  United  States  court  at  San  Francisco  on 
Tuesday  of  this  week.  The  Argonaut  ventures  the 
guess  that  they  will  come  to  nothing.  The  McXab  inci- 
dent sufficiently  illustrated  the  wishes  of  the  government 
at  Washington  with  respect  to  these  cases;  and  we  have 
observed  that  when  a  reform  administration  gives  itself 
the  trouble  to  have  definite  wishes  they  are  pretty  likely 
to  be  worked  out  to  a  successful  issue  in  procedures 
which  follow.  Diggs  and  Caminetti.  we  suspe 
free — this  whether  they  be  guilty  or  not. 
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Dr.  Louis  Livingston  Seaman,  writing  in  the  New  York 
Times,  has  some  surprising  things  to  say  about  the  efficiency 
of  the  medical  department  of  the  Japanese  army  and  about  the 
inefficiency  of  other  armies.  During  the  war  with  Russia  the 
Japanese  army  lost  55,679  men  from  battle  casualties  and 
21,559  men  from  all  other  causes.  Compare  these  figures  with 
those  of  the  Spanish-American  war,  when  "more  than  thirteen 
men  were  needlessly  sacrificed  to  ignorance  and  incompe- 
tency for  every*  one  who  died  on  the  firing  line  or  from  battle 
casualties."  Dr.  Seaman  quotes  Longmore's  tables  to  the 
effect  that  in  the  Russo-Turkish  war  80,000  men  died  from 
disease  and  20,000  from  wounds.  In  six  months  of  the  Cri- 
mean campaign  the  allied  forces  lost  50,000  from  disease  and 
2000  from  bullets,  and  one  observer  is  quoted  to  the  effect 
:hat  whole  regiments  died  from  disease  before  reaching  the 
firing  line.  We  hear  a  good  deal  of  Russian  corruption  and 
mismanagement,  but  the  fact  remains  that  in  the  Japanese 
war  the  Russians  lost  12,128  from  disease  and  31,458  from 
wounds.  Once  more  compare  those  figures  with  those  of  the 
Spanish  war,  where  the  American  army  lost  thirteen  men  by 
disease  to  every  one  who  was  killed  on  the  field.  Of  what 
avail  is  it,  then,  to  forecast  the  result  of  future  wars  by 
counting  soldiers,  ships,  and  guns  when  the  worst  of  all 
enemies  to  be  faced  by  the  modern  army  is  the  medical  in- 
capacity, ignorance,  or  indifference  of  its  own  authorities. 


Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan,  in  spite  of  his  immense  erudition, 
perhaps  because  of  it,  is  occasionally  guilty  of  saying  that 
things  are  so  merely  because  it  seems  to  him  that  they  must 
De  so.  During  his  recent  peace  lectures  in  London  he  ad- 
vanced the  argument  that  war  causes  race  deterioration. 
And  here  he  was  upon  fairly  safe  ground.  But  when  he  de- 
scended from  generals  to  particulars  and  said  that  wars 
killed  off  the  tall  men  and  so  produced  a  race  of  small  men 
he  was  on  much  more  debatable  ground.  Naturally  we 
think  at  once  of  the  Montenegrins,  who  are  supposed  to  be 
the  tallest  men  in  the  world  and  whose  chief  trade  for  cen- 
turies has  been  fighting.  And  next  to  the  Montenegrins  come 
the  Albanians,  who  are  nearly  as  tall  and  quite  as  distin- 
guished as  warriors.  It  seems  more  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  races  tend  to  develop  those  physical  characteristics  that 
are  most  useful  to  them.  Certainly  this  is  more  in  accord 
with  accepted  theories  of  evolution,  and  in  this  case  we 
should  expect  to  find  that  the  most  warlike  races  are  also 
the  tallest.  

Two  of  the  most  prominent  of  English  Socialists  have  just 
admitted  in  public  that  the  movement  is  undergoing  a  slump. 
Mr.  R.  C.  K.  Ensor,  chairman  of  the  Fabian  Conference, 
attributed  the  setback  to  the  prevailing  tendency  among  So- 
cialists to  destroy  rather  than  to  create.  The  average  So- 
cialist regarded  himself  as  occupying  a  permanently  critical 
position.  He  assumed  that  he  would  always  be  'agin  the 
government"  and  that  his  perpetual  function  in  life  was  to 
oppose.  Mrs.  Sydney  Webb  was  equally  pessimistic.  So- 
cialists, she  said,  refused  to  study  along  practical  and  crea- 
tive lines.  Labor  unions  had  made  no  advance  during  twenty- 
years.  They  had  learned  nothing  of  the  practical  problems 
of  federation,  amalgamation,  or  finance.  Socialists  were  ready 
enough  with  vague  and  general  theories,  but  when  they  were 
asked  for  some  definite  programme  of  action  they  had  none 
to  offer.  Unless  there  was  some  definite  improvement  along 
these  lines  Socialism  would  find  itself  beaten  from  the  field 
by  anarchy.  

While  it  is  true  enough  that  Socialism  as  a  definite  political 
creed  has  lost  ground  to  anarchy  and  syndicalism,  it  is  equally 
true  that  Socialism  as  a  governmental  system  has  made  ex- 
traordinary strides  in  more  than  one  European  country.  The 
average  American  is  likely  to  rub  his  eyes  in  monarchical 
Germany  when  he  finds  it  apparently  accepted  as  a  rule  of 
life  that  the  citizen  shall  do  nothing  for  himself  that  the 
government  can  do  for  him.  Methods  that  in  America  are 
regarded  as  the  wildest  radicalism  are  considered  in  Ger- 
many and  England  as  almost  the  commonplaces  of  a  staid 
conservatism.  And  yet  we  find  the  significant  fact  that  the 
increasing  socialization  of  European  institutions  is  accompa- 
nied with  an  equally  rapid  increase  of  the  popular  discontent. 
Just  as  it  is  impossible  to  satisfy  the  individual  greed  for 
money,  so  is  it  equally  impossible  to  quench  the  general  thirst 
for  privileges  and  powers  and  doles.  These  things  grow  by 
what  they  feed  on,  and  King  Demos  is  never  so  hungry  as 
after  a  meal.  

It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Asquith  intends  soon  to  retire  from 
political  life.  In  a  recent  speech  he  said  not  ungracefully: 
"I  am  not  without  hope  that  when  the  time  comes  for  me  to 
seek  and  to  obtain  repose  and  to  hand  over  the  leadership  of 
the  Liberal  party  to  still  darker  and  more  dangerous  spiriis, 
as  the  years  roil  by  and  the  past  recedes  and  the  mists  accu- 
mulate, I  may  soften  into  a  gracious  legendary  figure."  Cer- 
tainly there  is  more  than  one  "dark  and  dangerous"  spirit 
on  the  political  horizon  that  might  put  Mr.  Asquith's  radical- 
ism into  the  shade.  Possibly  he  feels  that  forces  have  been 
called  into  play  that  may  overtake  and  surpass  him.  There 
was  a  time  when  Mirabeau  was  numbered  among  the  dan- 
gerous demagogues,  but  even  Mirabeau  could  not  foresee 
Robespierre.  And  Danton  could  not  foresee  St.  Just.  And 
there  was  not  a  single  figure  in  the  Mountain  that  could  fore- 
sec   Napoleon.  

The    English    home   office   seems   to   be   of   the   opinion    that 

the  militant   suffragette  movement  is  nearly  dead.     There  are 

now  less   than   forty  of  the  draggled   hags  who   were   so  busy 

ii   fe»    months  ago  with  their  hammers  and  oil  cans.     A  year 

re  were  204  suffragettes  under   sentence   for  outrages. 

I'-.ere    are    only    twenty-one.      Nine    of   these    are    now 

and  seven  of  the  nine  are  eating  their  dinners  with 

7-y   regularity.     Subscriptions  to  the  cause  have  either 


ceased  altogether,  or  are  given  secretly  since  the  legal  notifica- 
tion that  a  gift  of  money  implies  criminal  responsibility  for 
the  uses  to  which  the  money  is  put.  And  the  net  result  of 
the  whole  wild  business  is  the  political  extinction  of  the  suf- 
rage  movement  and  the  general  popular  conviction  that  to 
advocate  the  suffrage  is,  in  very  truth,  to  play  with  dyna- 
mite.   

What  a  surprising  power  we  possess  for  the  gnb  repetition 
of  popular  unveracities.  Take,  for  example,  the  speech  made 
by  Mr.  Henry  Clews,  the  banker,  before  the  American  Peace 
and  Arbitration  League.  "The  bankers  of  the  world,"  said 
Mr.  Clews,  "will  no  longer  allow  foolish  and  unnecessary  wars 
to  be  waged."  We  are  reminded  of  the  lawyer  who  listened 
to  the  story  of  his  imprisoned  client  and  assured  him,  "Why, 
man,  they  can't  put  you  in  jail  for  that."  The  disconsolate 
captive  replied,  "But  here  I  am  in  jail."  To  the  same  effect 
we  may  reply  to  Mr.  Clews  that  the  bankers  of  the  world  do 
allow  foolish  and  unnecessary  wars  to  be  waged,  although  we 
stand  open  to  correction  as  to  what  constitutes  foolish  and 
unnecessary  wars.  For  example,  there  was  the  Boer  war,  and 
we  do  not  remember  hearing  of  any  financial  veto.  Quite  the 
contrary.  And  there  was  the  Russo-Japanese  war,  and  the 
war  in  Tripoli,  and  the  war  against  the  Turks,  and 
now  the  war  among  the  pious  champions  of  militant 
Christianity  known  as  the  Balkan  states.  Perhaps  these 
wars  were  not  "foolish  and  unnecessary"-"  So  much 
depends  upon  the  point  of  view.  The  bankers  at  least 
seem  to  have  lent  money  to  both  sides  with  that  fine  sense 
of  impartiality  that  is  the  mark  of  the  good  and  the  great. 
But  when  we  are  told  that  foolish  and  unnecessary  wars  will 
no  longer  be  permitted  it  is  well  to  check  the  first  gush  of 
benevolent  enthusiasm  which  seems  to  be  the  proper  result 
of  such  an  announcement. 


And  speaking  of  war,  we  have  an  interesting  financial  sum- 
man*  by  Mr.  Algernon  Lee,  who  writes  in  the  Metropolitan 
for  August.  He  tells  us  that  the  civilized  world  spends  about 
eight  million  dollars  a  day  in  war  preparations,  and  although 
there  is  some  incongruity  between  civilization  and  an  expendi- 
ture of  eight  million  dollars  a  day  for  war  we  know  what 
Mr.  Lee  means  and  that  his  terminology  is  geographical 
rather  than  ethical.  Now  who  gets  this  eight  million  dollars 
a  day?  Certainly  not  the  soldiers  themselves,  who  receive 
only  about  an  eighth  part  of  it,  or  one  million  dollars  a  day. 
The  money-lenders  receive  two  million  dollars  a  daj*  as  in- 
terest on  loans.  That  leaves  five  million  dollars  a  day  for  the 
armament  makers,  who  are  largely  controlled  by  the  same 
financiers  who  make  the  war  loans,  who  can  therefore  hardly 
be  described  as  the  disinterested  friends  of  peace  on  earth 
and  good-will  towards  men.  With  these  facts  in  mind  it  is 
easy  to  understand  that  the  financial  interpretation  of  "foolish 
and  unnecessary"  wars  may  well  be  an  elastic  one,  but  doubt- 
less we  shall  still  continue  to  ignore  the  carnivals  of  blood- 
shed under  our  eyes  and  complacently  to  assure  ourselves 
with  Mr.  Henry  ClewTs  that  the  glorious  cause  of  peace  will 
henceforth  be  safeguarded,  not  by  a  dawning  righteousness, 
but  by  the  bankers  of  the  world. 


Advocates  of  the  feminist  movement  who  like  to  assure 
us  that  militancy  is  a  purely  British  product  and  that  it  is 
generally  discountenanced  by  the  world  leaders  of  women 
would  do  well  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  proceedings 
at  the  Budapest  Congress  of  the  International  Woman  Suf- 
frage Alliance.  Most  of  the  prominent  American  suffragettes 
were  present,  including  Mrs.  Belmont  and  the  Rev.  Anna  Shaw. 
First  we  have  a  guarded  resolution  protesting  against  the  in- 
terpretation of  British  militancy  as  an  argument  against  the 
suffrage.  Then  we  read  of  loud  cheers  at  the  name  of  Mrs. 
Pankhurst,  and  when  the  English  nonmilitants  tried  to  pass 
a  resolution  in  favor  of  constitutional  methods  we  find  it 
voted  down.  It  is  evident  that  the  denunciations  of  militancy 
are  for  election  purposes  only  and  that  suffragists  in  general 
are  secretly  applauding  all  that  militancy  implies.  Perhaps 
we  shall  wake  to  the  full  significance  of  this  when  women 
discover  that  even  the  vote  will  not  necessarily  give  them  all 
that  they  want.  , 

We  have  recently  been  so  sickened  by  the  stories  of  Bul- 
garian atrocities  that  it  seems  only  fair  to  give  the  widest 
publicity  to  any  news  item  which  tends  to  mitigate  the  horror. 
It  is  therefore  a  peculiar  pleasure  to  give  the  widest  currency 
to  the  assurance  of  Mr.  Frank  H.  Wiggin  of  the  American 
Board  of  Missions  to  the  effect  that  the  Bulgarians  have 
always  been   friendly  to  Christian  missionaries. 


A  recent  report  on  the  tea-shop  girls  of  London  is  deserv- 
ing of  some  attention  at  a  time  when  it  is  considered  correct 
to  estimate  a  girl's  morality  by  the  amount  of  her  wages.  The 
average  pay  of  these  waitresses  is  less  than  $3  a  week,  but 
their  virtue  has  never  been  seriously  impugned.  The  report 
says  of  the  tea-shop  girl :  "Her  trade  requires  her  to  be  able 
to  take  care  of  herself ;  and  the  variety  of  her  life  is  a  safety- 
valve,  rendering  her  less  prone  to  mistakes  than  if  her  lot 
were  cast  in  the  monotony  of  a  factory,  or  in  depressing 
loneliness  as  a  sen-ant  girl."  It  would  seem  that  the  quality 
of  the  work  is  a  more  important  factor  than  its  remuneration 
and  that  there  is  a  certain  natural  morality  that  will  always 
assert  itself  if  it  is  allowed  to  do  so.  That  girls  ought  to  be 
properly  paid  is,  of  course,  an  axiom.  Every  one  ought  to  be 
properly  paid.  But  that  a  girl's  virtue  depends  upon  her 
wages,  that  it  can  be  preserved  by  a  sort  of  financial  equiva- 
lent, is  one  of  those  disgusting  libels  for  which  we  have  to 
thank  the  modern  reformer,  who  labors  under  the  erroneous 
impression  that    he   is   also    a   philanthropist. 

Sidney  G.  P.  Coryk. 


In  Austria  the  taxpayers  have  to  raise  $25,000,000 
annually  to  make  up  the  deficits  of  the  state-owned  and 

slate-operated  lines. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


A  Celestial  Idyl. 
Away,  far  off  in  China,  many,  many  years  ago, 
fin  the  hottest  part  of  China,  where  they  never  heard  of  snow), 
There  lived  a  rich  old  planter  in  the  Province  of  Ko-Whang, 
Who  had  an  only  daughter,  and  her  name  was  Cho-che-Baug. 
The  maiden  was  a  jewel,   a  celestial  beauty  rare, 
With   catty-cornered   eyebrows   and  carrot-colored  hair, 
One   foot  was   scarce  three  inches  long,   the  other  knew  no 

bounds, 
She'd    numbered    fourteen    summers,    and    she    weighed    three 

hundred  pounds. 

On  the  dreary  shores  of  Lapland,  'mid  its  never-melting  snows. 
Where  the  Roly-Boly- Alice  in  her  ruddy  beauty  glows, 
Lived  a  little  dwarfish  tinker,  who  in  height  stood  three  feet 

two, 
And  from  his  endless  shivering,  they  called  him  Chil-chil-Bloo. 
The  crooked  little  tinker,  as  he  dragged  his  weary  way 
From  hut  to  hut  to  ply  his  craft,  scarce  seemed  of  human  clay, 
His  eyes  were  like  two  marbles  set  in  little  seas  of  glue, 
His  cheeks  a  sickly  yellow,  and  his  nose  a  dirty  blue. 

Now  Chil-chil-Bloo,  though  born  in  snow  and  reared  upon  its 

breast, 
Loved  not  the  bleak  and  dismal  land  in  which  he  knew  no  rest ; 
He  bid  adieu  unto  the  scenes  of  never-ending  storm. 
And  traveled  forth   to   seek  some  land   where  he  might   keep 

him  warm ; 
He  trudged  two  years  his  weary  way  far  from  the  land  of  snow, 
Inside  the  walls  of  China,  to  where  strangers  seldom  go ; 
When,   wearied  with  his  pilgrimage,  he  halted  at   Ko-Whang. 
And  there  became  acquainted  with  the  father  of  Che-Bang. 
The  old  man  heard  his  wondrous  tales  of  sights  that  he  had  seen, 
Where  Nature  wore  a  winding-sheet,  and  shrouded  all  things 

green, 
And,  pondering  o'er  within  his  mind  if  wonders  such  could  be. 
At  last  engaged  poor  Chil-chil-Bloo  to  cultivate  his  tea. 

It  had  always  been  the  custom  of  the  fairy-tike  Che-Bang, 
Ere  evening  shadow  fell  upon  the  Valley  of  Ko-Whang, 
To  wander  'mid  the  tea-groves,  like  an   Oriental  queen, 
On  the  shoulders  of  her  servants,  in  a  fancy  palanquin. 
As  she  "merged  from  out  the  shadow  of  a  China-berry  tree, 
She  spied  the  little  tinker,  stripping  down  the  fragrant  tea; 
She  gazed  upon  the  wondrous  form,  his  eyes,  his  nose  of  blue, 
A  moment  gazed,  then  deeply  fell  in  love  with  Chil-chil-Bloo. 

She  stepped  from  out  her  palanquin,   and  then  dismissed  her 

train, 
With  instructions  that  an  hour  past  they  might  return  again ; 
She  then  upraised  the  filmy  veil  that  hid  her  charms  from  sight, 
Poor  Chil-chil-Bloo  beheld  a  face  to  him  'surpassing  bright ; 
He  gazed  transfixed  with  wonder,  to  him  surpassing  fair 
Were  her  rounded-up  proportions  and  her  salmon-colored  hair; 
He  lingered  in  a  dreamy  trance,  nor  woke  he  from  his  bliss 
Till  her  loving  arms  entwine  him  and  her  lips  imprint  a  kiss. 

She  led  him  to  a  bower,  and  beside  the  dwarf  she  kneeled. 
And  sighed  like  Desdemona  at  his  'scapes  by  flood  and  field ; 
He  told  of  seals  and  reindeer,  and  bears  that  live  at  sea ; 
He  told  her  tales  of  icicles,  and  she  told  tales  of  tea ; 
Long,   long   they   lingered,    fondly   locked   within   each    other's 

arms, 
He  saw  in  her  and  she  in  him  a  thousand  glowing  charms, 
When   looking   down   the   distant  vale,    the   sun's   fast   fading 

sheen 
Fell  faintly  on  the  gold  of  her  returning  palanquin. 

""Yonder  come  my  slaves,"  she  cried,  "and  now,  Chil-Bloo,  we 

part ; 
My  father — though  my  father — has  a  cruel,  flinty  heart ; 
He  has  promised  me  to  Chow-Chow,  the  Crcesus  of  Ko-Whang. 
But  Chow-Chow's  old  and  gouty,   and  he  wouldn't  suit  Che- 
Bang; 
Oh  !  come  beneath  my  window  at  a  quarter  after  three, 
When  the  moon  has  gone  a-bathing  at  her  bath-room  in  the  sea. 
And  we  will  fly  to  other  latids  across  the  waters  blue — 
But    hush,    here    coupes    my   palanquin,    and   now,    sweet    love, 

adieu." 
Thev  placed  her  in  her  palanquin,  her  bosom  throbbing  free. 
While  Chil-chil-Bloo  seemed  busy,  packing  up  his  gathered  tea; 
As  rested  from  his  weary  rounds  the  dying  god  of  day. 
They  raised  her  on  their  shoulders  and  they  trotted  her  away. 

At  the  time  and  place  appointed,  'neath  her  lattice  stood  the 

dwarf ; 
He  whistled  to  his  lady,  and  she  answered  with  a  cough ; 
She  threw  a  silken  ladder  from  her  window  down  the  wall, 
While    he,    gallant    knight,    stood    firmly    fixed    to    catch    her 

should  she  fall; 
She  reached  the  ground  in  safety,  one  kiss,  one  chaste  embrace. 
Then  she  waddled  and  he  trotted  off  in  silence  from  the  place. 

Swift   they  held   their  journey,   love   had   made   her   footsteps 

light. 
They   hid   themselves   at   morning's   dawn   and   fled   again  at 

night ; 
The  second  night  had  run  her  race  and  folded  up  her  pall. 
When  thev  reached  the  sentry's  station,  underneath  the  mighty 

wall; 
Che-Bang  told  well  her  tale  of  love,  Chil-Bloo  told  his,  alas! 
The  sentry  had  no  sentiment,  and  wouldn't  let   'em   pass ; 
He  called  a  file  of  soldiers,  who  took  'em  to  Dom  Brown, 
A  sort  of  local  magistrate  cr  Mufti  of  the  town. 

The  vile  old  rascal  heard  the  charge,  the  tempting  maiden  eyed, 
Then  feigning  well  a  burning  rage,  in  thunder-tones  he  cried : 
"You  vile,  misshapen  scoundrel,  you  seducer,  coward,  elf, 
I  sentence  you  to  prison,  and  I  take  Che-Bang  myself." 
He  took  her  to  his  harem,  and  he  dressed  her  mighty  fine. 
He  sent  her  bird's-nest  chowder  and  puppies  done  in  wine. 
But  she  spurned  the  dainty  viands,  as  she  spurned  to  be  his 

bride, 
She  took  to  eating  rat-soup — poisoned  rat-soup — and  she  died. 

In  a  dark  and  dreary  dungeon,  its  dimension  six  by  four. 
Lay  the  wretched  little  tinker,  stretched  upon  the  moldy  floor. 
The  midnight  gong  had  sounded,  he"heard  a  dreadful  clang. 
And  before  her  quaking  lover  stood  the  spirit  of  Che-Bang. 
"Arise.    Chil-Bloo,   arise,"   she   cried,   "lay   down   life's  dreary 

load, 
Let  out  thy  prisoned  spirit  from  its  dark  and  drear  abode. 
And  we  will  roam  the  spirit-land,  where  fortune  smiles  more 

fair — 
Arise,"  she  cried,  "and  follow!"  then  she  vanished  into  air. 

On    the    morrow,   when    the   jailer    sened    around    his    moldy 

beans, 
The  only  food  the  prisoners  got,  except  some  wilted  greens. 
He  started  back  in  horror — high  upon  the  doorway  post 
Hung  the  body  of  the  tinker,  who  had  yielded  up  the  ghost. 

There's  a  legend  now  in  China,  that  beneath  the  moon's  bright 
sheen. 

Ever  fondly  linked   together,  may  in  summer-time  be  seen. 

Still  wandering  'mid  the  tea-plants,  in  the  Province  of  Ko- 
Whang, 

The  little  Lapland  tinker  and  his  spirit-bride,  Che-Bang. 


August  9,  1913. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


G.  C.  B.'S  HOME  AGAIN. 


An  Inauguration  and  Installation  in  Westminster  Abbey. 


Tourists  had  a  disappointment  at  Westminster  Abbey 
yesterday.  The  ungenial  vergers  were  taking  a  vaca- 
tion and  the  building  was  closed.  It  may  be  hoped  that 
the  vacation  will  do  something  to  mellow  the  vergerian 
temper.  For  during  the  past  few  days  many  complaints 
have  reached  my  ears  as  to  the  indifferent  manner  in 
which  the  abbey  guides  discharge  their  duties.  Where- 
as— so    the    complaints    have    run — the    custodians    of 


So  a  compromise  has  been  authorized;  only  the  Grand 
Cross  Knights,  the  high-ups  of  the  order,  will  be  able 
to  display  their  banners  and  occupy  their  stalls  within 
the  historic  precincts  of  Westminster.  And  even  so 
they  will  be  but  tenants  for  life.  Many  a  hero-wor- 
shiper has  learned  with  horror  that  the  re-inaugura- 
tion of  the  chapel  has  necessitated  the  taking  down  of 
Wellington's  banner  and  the  removal  of  many  another 
warrior's  ensign,  but  such  sacrilege  was  inevitable  if 
the  chapel  were  to  be  restored  to  the  use  of  the  living 
knights.  Instead  of  the  banners  of  the  victor  of  Water- 
loo and  his  generals,  there  are  now  hanging  within  the 
burial  place  of  Henry  VII  the  flags  of  such  modern 


cathedrals  and  other  ancient  buildings  on  the  Continent 

take  a  pride  in  their  work  and  are  genuinely  pleased    ^fhte^s,asT  Ad,™rat]  Lord  Charles^Beresford  and  _  Field 


that  visitors  should  be  interested  in  their  venerable 
shrines,  the  average  verger  at  Westminster  is  almost 
resentful  that  he  should  have  to  pilot  inquisitive  pil- 
grims round  the  chapels  and  among  the  royal  tombs. 
He  rolls  off  his  stereotyped  description  in  forbidding 
tones,  points  scornfully  to  the  "tomb  of  Hedward  the 
sixth,  second  son  of  'Enry  the  eighth,"  but  if  disturbed 
with  such  a  question  as  "What  chapel  is  that?"  an- 
grily  retorts,   "That's   nothing  to   do   with   you — 'urry 


up! 


Yes,  he  badly  needed  either  a  vacation  or  per- 


manent superseding. 

And  yesterday  he  got  the  vacation.  But  that  the 
abbey  verger  was  off  duty  was  not  the  reason  why  the 
minster  was  closed;  on  the  contrary,  the  closing  of  the 
building  was  the  cause,  and  not  the  effect,  of  his  tempo- 
rary release.  Now  that  "temple  of  peace  and  recon- 
ciliation," as  Macaulay  called  it.  so  rarely  shuts  its 
doors  against  worshipers  or  sightseers  that  it  might  be 
imagined  yesterday's  exception  portented  some  unusual 
happening.  It  did.  For  several  months  the  architectural 
glory  of  the  famous  abbey  has  been  closed  against 
all  comets.  In  other  words,  the  exquisite  Lady  Chapel, 
better  known  as  the  Chapel  of  Henry  VII,  the  stone  of 
which,  in  the  felicitous  words  of  Washington  Irving, 
seems  to  have  been  robbed  of  its  weight  and  density 
and  suspended  aloft  "with  the  wonderful  minuteness 
and  airy  security  of  a  cobweb,"  has  been  undergoing  a 
complete  transformation.  So  complete,  indeed,  that 
those  who  visited  it  a  year  ago  will  hardly  recognize 
the  altered  interior.  This  change  has  been  due  to  the 
desire  of  King  George  that  the  Chapel  of  Henry  VII 
shall  be  restored  to  its  whilom  use  as  the  religious  home 
of  the  "Most  Honorable  Order  of  the  Bath."  The 
Knights  of  the  Garter  have  their  shrine  in  the  famous 
St.  George's  Chapel  at  Windsor,  and  their  comrades  of 
St.  Michael  and  St.  George  have  theirs  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  but  the  Knights  of  the  Bath,  whether  G.  C. 
B.'s  or  K.  C.  B.'s,  have  had  no  altar  for  nigh  a  hun- 
dred years. 

Nominally  the  Lady  Chapel  of  Westminster  has  been 
the  chapel  of  the  order  for  many  generations,  just  as 
the  Dean  of  Westminster  is  perpetual  dean  of  the 
knighthood,  but  for  almost  a  century  the  installation  of 
knights  has  fallen  into  abeyance,  while  the  Chapel  of 
Henry  VII  has  become  the  museum  of  the  order 
rather  than  its  temple.  For  seventy  years  at  least  the 
banners  of  the  old  and  long-dead  companions  have  hung 
in  tattered  fragments  over  their  stalls,  until  few  Lon- 
doners are  aware  that  the  chapel  has  any  connection 
with  the  "most  honorable"  Knights  of  the  Bath.  King 
George,  still  stepping  in  his  father's  footprints,  has  de- 
cided to  change  all  that,  and  there  is  a  certain  appro- 
priateness in  his  being  the  monarch  to  restore  Henry 
VII's  Chapel  to  its  former  use,  for  it  was  the  first  of  his 
namesakes,  George  I,  to  whom  was  due  the  formal  es- 
tablishment of  the  Knighthood  of  the  Bath. 

Romantic  historians  sometimes  claim  a  ripe  antiquity 
for  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  assuring  us  that  it  was 
founded  in  1399  in  connection  with  the  coronation  of 
Henry  IV,  while  other  picturesque  antiquaries  dwell 
with  loving  care  upon  the  narrative  which  tells  how  in 
1610  James  I  created  a  number  of  Knights  of  the  Bath 
in  celebration  of  his  son  being  made  Prince  of  Wales; 
but  the  documented  history  of  the  order  dates  from 
1725,  when  its  constitution  was  definitely  framed  by  the 
authority  of  George  I.  The  story  goes  that  the  recon- 
struction of  the  order  was  due  to  a  happy  thought  of 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  was  pestered  to  death  by 
applications  for  the  Order  of  the  Garter.  He  offered 
the  new  distinction  to  the  famous  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough for  her  grandson,  but  that  avaricious  dame  re- 
joined, "No,  nothing  but  the  Garter."  Nor  was  she 
moved  from  her  resolve  by  Horace  Walpole's  reminder : 
"Madame,  they  who  take  the  Bath  will  the  sooner  have 
the  Garter." 

Walpole's  quip  had  reference  to  the  fact  that  actual 
bathing  was  in  his  day  a  part  of  the  ceremony  of  in- 
vestiture. Ablution  of  some  kind,  indeed,  is  thought  to 
account  for  the  name  of  the  order.  The  knights  who 
were  created  in  honor  of  James  I's  son  were  taken  in 
procession  to  Durham  House  prior  to  their  installation, 
and  there  each  candidate  was  provided  with  a  "bathing- 
tub,  which  was  lined  both  within  and  without  with 
white  linen  and  covered  with  red  say."  But  what 
weighed  with  her  grace  of  Marlborough  was  that  the 
order,  although  the  largest  of  the  knighthoods,  was  less 
distinguished  than  that  of  the  Garter  because  it  is  the 
highest  to  which  a  mere  commoner  can  hope  to  aspire. 
Since  Walpole's  days  the  order  has  been  many  times 
enlarged,  until  today  it  numbers  more  than  a  thousand 
members.  That  partly  explains  why  Henry  VII's 
Chapel  had  fallen  into  disuse  for  installations  and  other 
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Marshals  Lord  Roberts  and  Lord  Kitchener.  And  with 
them  will  be  seen  the  banners  of  more  peaceful  servants 
of  the  empire,  for  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  in  faithfulness 
to  its  motto  of  "I  Serve,"  is  preeminently  reserved  for 
those  who  have  acquitted  themselves  with  distinction  in 
administration  as  well  as  in  fighting. 

This,  then,  has  been  a  red-letter  day  in  the  annals 
of  the  historic  abbey.  An  hour  before  noon  a  vast 
crowd  had  assembled  in  Old  Palace  Yard,  for  it  had 
been  arranged  that  King  George  and  the  Duke  of  Con- 
naught,  as  the  sovereign  and  grand  master  respectively 
of  the  order,  with  a  long  array  of  the  chief  Knights 
Grand  Cross  and  lesser  members,  should  pass  in  their 
robes  from  the  royal  apartments  of  the  House  of  Lords 
to  that  doorway  of  the  abbey  which  gives  entrance  to 
the  building  near  the  sacred  enclosure  of  Poets'  Corner. 
That  an  awning  had  been  stretched  over  the  route  of 
the  procession  did  little  to  hide  its  gorgeous  nature  or 
obscure  the  red  robes  of  the  knights  or  their  crimson 
velvet  mantles  or  their  quaint  Tudor  hats  or  their  glit- 
tering collars  of  massive  gold.  Within  the  abbey  the 
cavalcade  was  received  by  beadles  and  choir  and  clergy, 
and  conducted  to  the  sanctuary  for  a  brief  preliminary 
service.  Then  came  the  chapter  of  the  order,  held  in 
Henry  VII's  chapel,  and  restricted  by  reason  of  space 
to  the  members  of  the  knighthood.  Each  in  turn  made 
his  reverence  to  the  altar  after  the  fashion  of  the  days 
of  romantic  chivalry,  passing  aftenvards  to  his  stall  to 
take  his  stand  under  his  banner.  Then  followed  the 
ceremony  of  installation,  a  picturesque  glimpse  of  olden- 
time  customs,  with  each  knight  repeating  the  oath  and 
holding  his  unsheathed  sword  by  the  hilt  as  he  pre- 
sented it  to  the  altar.  To  honor  God  above  all  things, 
to  love  and  defend  the  king,  to  "defend  maidens, 
widows,  and  orphans  in  their  rights,"  and  to  be  an 
honor  to  their  order  were  some  of  the  vows  taken  be- 
neath that  wonderful  fretted  roof,  vows  the  more 
seemly  because  taken  beside  the  tomb  and  within  the 
chapel  of  England's  last  mediaeval  king. 

London,  July  22,  1913.  Henry  C.  Shelley. 


In  the  case  of  the  Italo-Turkish  War  in  Tripoli  the 
archaeologist  has  followed  the  Italian  flag  with  such 
good  results  that  the  official  report  just  published  re- 
veals a  wonderful  state  of  affairs,  quite  unequaled  in 
the  history  of  an  invading  army.  At  Ain  Zara  there 
have  been  the  found  the  remains  of  an  ancient  Chris- 
tian cemetery,  posterior  to  451,  the  date  of  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon ;  a  large  mosaic  of  the  Antonine  age,  a 
semicircular  Roman  basin,  and  several  coins  of  Sep- 
timius  Severus  (a  native  of  Libya),  and  of  Constantine 
the  Great.  At  Gargaresh  Christian  catacombs  with 
traces  of  ancient  frescoes  have  been  discovered;  at 
Lebda  the  soldiers,  while  digging  trenches,  unearthed  a 
statue  of  Cybele  with  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac  on  her 
tunic;  a  torso  of  Venus,  a  whole  inscription,  and  sev- 
eral tombs  containing  cinerary  urns.  At  Benghazi 
three  Roman  statues  and  a  number  of  tombs  were  found. 
At  the  town  of  Tripoli  the  vast  necropolis  of  the  ancient 
City  of  Dea  has  been  partially  explored,  and  some  of 
the  tombs  studied  in  detail,  and  one  chamber  alone  was 
found  to  contain  over  two  hundred  different  objects, 
of  which  local  jars  of  terra  cotta  were  the  most  re- 
markable. The  materials  collected  from  this  cemetery 
have  been  placed  in  the  Tripoli  Museum,  founded  by 
Dr.  Aurigemma  of  Naples  in  the  old  barracks  of  the 
Turkish  gendarmerie.  A  second  museum  of  Cyrene  Lib- 
yan antiquities  at  Benghazi  is  to  be  devoted  to  the 
future  discoveries  of  Cyrene,  but  it  will  be  first  neces- 
sary to  conquer  the  interior  of  Cyrenaica.  At  Homs 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  Leptis,  at  first  used  in  the 
trenches,  have  now  been  put  in  order,  as  well  as  the 
improved  circumstances  have  permitted,  and  the  walls 
of  Tripoli,  which  date,  as  two  inscriptions  prove,  from 
the  years  975  and  9S9  of  the  Hegira  (or  156S  and  1582 
of  our  reckoning),  have  been  carefully  preserved. 


The  high  cost  of  dying  is  to  be  lowered  in  Chicago 
with  the  advent  of  motor  'buses,  each  large  enough  to 
contain  the  coffin  and  a  funeral  party  of  ordinary  size. 
The  funeral  'bus  will  have  a  compartment  to  the  right 
of  the  chauffeur's  seat  for  the  coffin,  and  above  it  a  place 
for  flowers.  Near  the  driver  will  sit  the  minister  and 
the  undertaker,  and  there  will  be  accommodations  for 
twenty-seven  mourners.  One  of  the  principal  items  in 
the  cost  of  funerals  is  transportation.  The  funeral  'bus, 
it  is  said,  will  reduce  the  cost  by  $30.  Ten  of  the  'buses 
are  to  be  in  operation  soon. 


A  unique  record  was  recently  made  by  the  Olivers 
jam  concern,  the  well-known  English  house.     Adjoin- 
the  factory  is  a  strawberry  plantation  which  pro 


Even  now  it  will  be   impossible  to   give    duced  the  berries  for  this  year's  jam.    Within  the  space 
1  night   that   representation    by   banner   and   stall    of  one  hour  the  strawberries  were  picked,  boiled  into 
which  the  Knights  of  the  Garter  can  claim  at  Windsor. '  jam,  and  placed  into  jars  ready  for  packing. 


Sir  Frederick  Young,  who  recently  celebrated  his 
ninety-sixth  birthday,  was  a  spectator  at  the  coronation 
of  King  William  IV,  and  later  in  life  became  a  pioneer 
of  British  Imperial  Federation.  He  wrote  "Imperial 
Federation"  in  1876. 

The  Honorable  Mary  Frances  Petrc.  whom  the  King 
of  England  has  declared  by  letters  patent  shall  take  the 
iitle  of  Baroness  Furnivall,  comes  into  a  revived  barony 
which  has  been  held  in  abeyance  since  the  death  of  Ed- 
ward, Duke  of  Norfolk,  in  1777.  The  new  baroness, 
who  makes  the  nineteenth  peeress  of  the  United  King- 
dom in  her  own  right,  was  born  in  1900.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  the  fourteenth  Baron  Petre. 

Brigadier-General  Harry  H.  Bandholtz,  chief  of  the 
Philippine  constabulary  for  the  past  six  years,  has  re- 
turned to  this  country,  and  will  later  report  for  duty  in 
Washington.  He  went  to  the  Philippines  thirteen  years 
ago  as  a  captain  in  the  Second  Infantry.  His  election 
as  governor  of  one  of  the  provinces  two  years  later 
may  be  recorded  as  an  unusual  event,  for  it  is  said  he 
is  the  only  regular  army  officer  who  has  been  so 
honored. 

Edwrard  Bruce  Moore,  commissioner  of  patents,  be- 
gan life  as  a  page  in  the  United  States  Senate  in  1866. 
He  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1881. 
Two  years  later  he  entered  the  patent  office  as  assistant 
examiner.  When  the  International  Patent  Congress 
convened  in  Stockholm  in  1908  he  was  sent  as  a  dele- 
gate from  this  country.  Among  the  honors  which  have 
been  conferred  on  him  is  the  presidency  of  the  Michi- 
gan Society. 

General  Josias  von  Heeringen,  who  has  just  retired 
as  minister  of  war  of  Prussia,  became  an  officer  of  the 
Eightieth  Fusilier  Regiment  at  the  age  of  eighteen. 
He  took  part  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  and  pro- 
gressed rapidly  from  one  high  military  post  to  another, 
until  in  1906  he  was  given  command  of  the  Second 
Army  Corps  in  Stettin.  He  gained  much  experience 
in  the  various  military  branches  during  his  career, 
owing  to  the  unusually  quick  promotion  he  earned. 

Gabe  E.  Parker,  whose  nomination  as  Registrar  of 
the  Treasury  has  just  been  approved  by  President  Wil- 
son, succeeding  that  of  Adam  E.  Patterson,  the  negro 
whose  nomination  was  finally  withdrawn,  he  having 
declined  the-  appointment,  is  a  Choctaw  Indian,  a  na- 
tive of  Oklahoma.  He  is  a  man  of  considerable  promi- 
nence in  his  state,  and  is  said  to  possess  keen  executive 
ability.  Both  senators  from  Oklahoma  and  the  con- 
gressional delegation  from  that  state  recommended  him. 

Sir  Richard  Morris  Dane,  who  has  arrived  in  Peking 
and  taken  up  his  duties  as  associate  chief  inspector  of 
the  Salt  Gabelle,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
quintuple  loan  agreement,  entered  the  English  service 
in  1872.  He  has  been  inspector-general  of  excise  and 
salt  for  India  since  1907.  For  four  years,  commencing 
in  1874,  he  was  the  assistant  commissioner  of  the  Pun- 
jab. During  his  long  residence  in  India  he  held  many 
important  commissions.  He  is  now  in  his  sixtieth 
year. 

Frank  Clark,  new  chairman  of  the  powerful  House 
Committee  on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds,  is  the  man 
who  led  the  attack  on  the  floor  of  the  House  against 
the  Florida  Everglades  drainage  scheme,  which  resulted 
in  the  details  of  the  scandal  being  made  public.  Con- 
gressman Clark  has  served  several  terms  at  Washing- 
ton. He  began  life  as  a  farmer,  but  quit  tilling  the  soil 
to  study  law,  w^as  appointed  United  States  district  attor- 
ney by  President  Cleveland,  and  upon  his  record  as.  a 
public  prosecutor  was  sent  to  Congress. 

Lord  Kitchener,  British  agent  in  Egypt,  is  now  in 
England,  enjoying  his  first  vacation  in  three  years. 
Despite  his  sixty-three  years,  he  is  said  to  work  fifteen 
hours  a  day,  and  does  practically  the  whole  work  of 
the  Egyptian  government  himself.  His  great  ambition 
is  to  transform  the  Soudan  desert  into  a  cotton-bearing 
land,  and  this  necessitates  the  building  of  two  high 
dams  on  the  Blue  and  White  Nile  above  Khartoum 
which  will  cost  $25,000,000.  of  which  Kitchener  has 
already  secured  $15,000,000  from  Chancellor  Lloyd 
George. 

Cardinal  Gibbons,  whose  seventy-ninth  birthday  was 
recently  celebrated  at  Union  Mills,  Maryland,  spent 
part  of  the  day  in  a  game  of  quoits,  giving  a  remarkable 
exhibition  of  skill  and  vigor  for  a  man  of  his  years. 
He  was  born  in  Baltimore,  but  was  taken  by  his  parents 
to  Ireland  at  an  early  age,  and  began  his  education 
there.  Later  he  accompanied  his  parents  back  to  this 
country,  and  for  a  time  lived  in  New  Orleans,  but 
finally  went  back  to  the  city  of  his  birth.  He  was  or- 
dained a  priest  in  1861.  Cardinal  Gibbons  is  the  author 
of  a  number  of  books,  among  them  "Our  Christian 
Heritage." 

The  Reverend  Samuel  Francis  Collier,  the  new  presi- 
dent of  the  Wesleyan  Conference,  has  been  for  many 
vears  a  prominent  personage  in  the  religious  life  of 
Manchester,  England,  and  has  attained  a  wide  repute 
as  "tie  of  the  most  successful  religious  organizers  of 
li is  time.  Born  at  Runcorn  in  1855.  Mr.  Collier  was 
ordained  to  the  Wesleyan  ministry  in  1879,  after  a 
course  at  Didsbury  College.  He  went  to  Manchester 
in  1885  and  for  many  years  was  superintendent  of 
Manchester  and  Salford  Wesleyan  Missioi 
elected  a  member  of  the  V>.  esl  ■  an  M 
Hundred"  in  1902. 
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THE  CASE  OF  MARY  VAIL. 


A  Teacher  and  "a  Knight  of  the  Great  Outdoors. 


Had  you  known  Mary  Vail  you  would  comprehend 
my  impulse  to  spell  her  surname  as  it  she  were  a  little 
valley,  sweet  and  still,  tucked  away  between  wooded 
hills.  Not  that  Mary  was  a  country  lass ;  she  lived  in  a 
city  and  was  a  part  of  its  life.  How  much  of  a  part  you 
will  understand  when  you  know  that  rarely  did  she  ven- 
ture oft"  the  lines  of  a  triangle  the  points  of  which  were 
ner  abode — she  shared  it  with  a  Miss  Cordelia  Weston ; 
the  Carnegie  Library — she  went  there  Tuesdays  and 
Fridays ;  and  the  Lincoln  Primary  School — she  went 
there  every  school  day  throughout  the  term.  Her  most 
emphatic  and  truest  ideas  of  what  is  going  on  in  this 
big  world  came  through  her  associations  with  the  chil- 
dren under  her  guidance :  and  it  was  while  in  pursuit  of 
her  calling  that  she  experienced  a  distinct  and  decided 
shock. 

Mary  loved  the  children — her  children,  she  called 
them.  With  her  it  was  a  passion  rather  than  a  habit. 
Xaughty  and  nice,  dirty  and  clean,  she  gathered  them  to 
her  virgin  breast  on  slightest  pretext,  and  coddled  them 
through  those  terrifying  situations  of  early  childhood. 
So  be  surprised  when  it  is  stated  that  one  afternoon, 
after  school,  she  suddenly  thrust  from  her  a  little  wide- 
eyed  imp  she  perhaps  better  could  have  spanked  than 
hugged.  And  she  flushed  deeply  with  alarm,  or  fear, 
or  shame,  or  whatever  it  was — it  is  beyond  me  to  accu- 
rately fathom  feminine  mental  processes  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. But  it  is  doubtful  if  her  thoughts  were  of 
that  particular  little  Georgie  at  all ;  I  surmise  they  were 
of  herself,  and  concerned  motherhood,  which  involved 
man! 

The  situation  absolutely  demands  that  yon  mo- 
mentarily step  up  to  the  biologist's  viewpoint :  regarding 
physical  man  Mary  Yail's  mental  attitude  was  that  of 
mistrust,  fear,  abhorrence.  If  one  approached  her,  her 
first  impulse  was  to  cry  for  help.  However,  she  never 
succumbed  to  the  impulse,  but  she  did  succeed  in  dis- 
couraging— rather  dismissing — every  man  who  en- 
deavored to  approach  her  with  matrimonial  intentions, 
or  with  thoughts  that  proper  incubation  might  so  de- 
velop.   They  never  had  a  chance. 

It  was  no  ordinary  stone  wall  that  confronted  Mary's 
would-be  suitors;  visualizing,  they  saw  an  enormous 
hand  take  form  in  the  sudden  gloom  that  fell  about  her. 
and  the  index  finger  pointed  south.  They  went;  and 
Mary  Vail,  sweet,  shy.  and  suspicious,  on  her  twenty- 
seventh  birthday  could  not  look  back  on  one  lone  love 
affair. 

At  times  she  fretted,  grew  melancholy,  forgot  about 
her  children,  and  secretly  entertained  aversion  for  every- 
one that  worked  or  played  in  her  triangle.  These  moods 
were  not  caused  by  disappointment,  she  told  herself. 
Indeed,  she  had  no  thought  of  marriage,  and  she  loved 
her  work — goodness  knows  there  was  enough  of  it — yet 
she  was  dreadfully  unhappy  and  didn't  know  why.  It 
remained  for  Cordelia  Weston  to  try  to  tell  her. 

Cordelia,  too,  was  a  teacher  and  bachelor  maid. 
What  manner  of  maid?  Well,  she  was  markedly  prac- 
tical, outspoken,  and  had  a  good  heart  even  if  never 
bothered  by  sentimental  yearnings.  When  she  met 
members  of  the  sterner  sex  she  always  assumed  that  it 
was  on  equal  footing.  To  sum  her  up  I  think  I  can  do 
no  better  than  quote  the  opinion  several'  times  ex- 
pressed by  members  of  the  school  board ;  to  wit :  "Miss 
Weston  is  a  very-  efficient  teacher."  To  Marv  Vail  she 
was  a  substitute  for  what  had  always  been  shooed  away. 
Xow,  bear  in  mind,  it  is  not  asserted  that  Cordelia  sup- 
plied that  virility  and  puissant  manhood  which  should 
have  found  its  way  into  Mary's  life;  she  did  not:  she 
only  supplied  something  like  it — something  that  could 
be  tolerated. 

And  yet  the  periods  of  unhappiness  that  made  the 
young  woman  so  utterly  miserable  continued  to  come, 
and  with  increasing  frequency.  At  such  times  she  lav 
awake  through  hideous  nights  it  seemed  would  never 
end.  Her  fear  of  a  nervous  breakdown  made  one  im- 
minent. One  evening  after  Cordelia  had  prepared  a 
most  tempting  repast.  Man-  refused  to  stir  from  her 
room,  and  when  her  friend  sought  to  rout  her  she  sud- 
denlv  threw  herself  into  the  older  woman's  arms. 

"Oh.  Cordelia."  she  sobbed.  "I  don't  know  what  is 
the  matter  with  me!" 

At  first  Miss  Weston  made  no  comment.  For  a  brief 
interval  she  held  the  limp  form  close  against  her.  Help- 
lessly she  gazed  about  the  room  as  with  her  cold,  blood- 
less lingers  she  brushed  the  chestnut  hair  back  from 
the  throbbing  temples  of  her  friend.  Then  her  own 
rigid  frame  grew  more  rigid,  and  she  thrust  the  trem- 
bling young  woman  out  at  arm's  length,  and  held  her 
so. 

"Mary  Vail,"  she  snapped,  "what  you  want  is  a 
man !" 

Bear  with  me  while  I  observe  that,  contrary  to  gen- 
eral belief,  it  is  the  practised  venturer  who  is  prone  to 
consider  carefully  the  probability  of  undesirable  after- 
effects to  a  new  movement.  When  one  cuts  loose — one 
who  has  not  taken  a  sporting  chance  in — sav,  twenty- 
seven  ;  ears,  caution  rarely  plays  a  part.  To  substan- 
tiate r.iy  contention  I  submit  what  Marv  Vail  did: 

Immediately  following  Cordelia's  diagnosis  she  be- 
came furious — declared  with  heat  that  her  friend  was 
•ndid  subject  for  research  on  the  part  of  the 
iss,  accused  her  of  being  worse  than  indelicate. 
fhc  became  thoughtful:  "No,  Cordelia,  you  are 
r  wrong,"'  she  said.    "What  I  need  is  a  vaca- 


tion— and  we're  right  in  the  beginning  of  the  spring 
term,  too!"  Then  she  became  reckless,  and  if  she 
showed  anything  at  all  that  had  the  color  of  caution  it 
was  her  attempt  to  secure  a  year's  leave  of  absence. 
She  secured  it,  too.  though  it  was  only  a  half-hearted 
attempt  she  made,  and  really  of  slight  significance,  being 
a  formal  procedure  not  neglected  by  any  of  her  sisters 
in  the  profession — even  when  going  off  to  marry  with 
deliberate  plans  never  to  come  back.  And  then  she 
swished  her  skirts  at  the  entire  Mary  Vail  brigade,  in- 
cluding her  job  and  Cordelia  Weston. 

Three  days  elapsed  and  Cordelia  received  a  four- 
page  letter — a  delightful,  haphazard  travelogue  from 
Mary  Vail.  It  was  about  new  shoes  and  mountain 
passes,  negro  porters,  headaches,  and  moonlight  on  the 
desert.  Miss  Weston  shuffled  the  pages  until  the  fourth 
was  first,  and  read: 

"Xow,  Cordelia,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  a  secret.  If 
you  breathe  a  word  of  it  to  anybody  I'll  never  forgive 
you.  You  may  think  I  have  been  forward,  Cordelia, 
but  I  was  not.  It  all  happened  just  naturally — you 
know-  how  people  meet  on  the  trains.  He's  a  regular 
rough  diamond,  dear,  one  of  nature's  noblemen.  I  think 
of  him  as  a  knight  of  the  great  outdoors.  His  skin  is  a 
most  beautiful  bronze,  and  he  was  dressed  in  khaki  and 
lace  boots  when  I  met  him.  He's  an  engineer  of  some 
sort — a  builder  of  bridges.  I  would  say,  only  I  don't 
think  there  are  any  bridges  to  be  built  out  here  on  the 
desert.  I  asked  him  if  he  was  connected  with  the  aque- 
duct project,  and  he  only  said  he  wasn't.  Really  he 
talked  very  little,  wanted  me  to  do  it  all.  He  said  it  was 
so  long  since  he  had  heard  a  nice  girl  talk  that  it  was 
a  real  treat  to  listen  to  me.  Wasn't  that  a  nice  com- 
pliment? He  talks  with  a  Southern  accent.  All  this 
happened  on  the  train  before  we  reached  Bakersville. 
Frank,  sister's  husband,  met  me  at  the  depot.  He  asked 
me  for  my  address  and  I  gave  it  to  him.  and  he  gave  me 
his.  After  resting  here  a  couple  of  days  I'm  going  to 
Fetrolia.  where  I  will  substitute.  I  have  a  primary 
grade — forty-three ! 

"P.  S. — He  has  a  moustache  and  blue  eyes.  Write 
soon,  dear." 

"Poor  little  Vail!"  murmured  Cordelia.  "She's  gone 
plumb  daft  over  a  man  !" 

Before  she  answered  the  letter  a  second  one  came. 
As  with  the  first,  two  pages  of  isolated  facts  and  de- 
lightfully disconnected  observations  served  as  a  buffer 
tor  what  followed.  Man-  was  in  Petrolia  now.  She 
had  begun  work,  had  a  class  of  perfect  little  dears,  and 
she  would  like  to  adopt  them  all — even  if  they  were 
dreadfully  troublesome,  which  was  on  account  of  the 
heat:  it  was  as  hot  as  summer  already  in  Petrolia. 
Then  :  "What  do  you  think?  He's  located  here.  I  met 
him  again  this  afternoon  and  he  walked  part  way  home 
with  me.  He  isn't  a  civil  engineer,  as  I  first  thought. 
He's  superintendent  of  an  oil  company — has  charge  of 
operations  on  a  lease  right  near  town.  He  is  going  to 
call  tomorrow  evening." 

The  next  letter  Cordelia  received  from  Man-  was 
brief  and  mostly  about  her  children  and  the  weather  at 
Petrolia.  which  was  hot.  It  appeared  to  have  been 
written  hurriedly,  and  only  in  two  instances  did  she 
write  of  matters  that  suggested  her  romance.  Once 
she  said  that  she  was  learning  all  about  oil  wells,  and 
in  another  place  was  a  question :  Mary  Vail  wanted  to 
know  if  all  men  smelled  of  tobacco.  In  answering, 
Cordelia  assured  her  that  they  did.  and  added  another 
odor  as  a  likely  possibility.  Miss  Weston  read  and  re- 
read that  question.  "I'll  bet  ten  cents  the  next  letter 
will  pretty  nearly  tell  the  tale."  she  said  to  herself. 

Cordelia  waited  eagerly,  hopefully,  for  that  letter. 
The  week  ran  out  and  it  did  not  come.  The  following 
Monday  she  hurried  home,  almost  aglow  with  ex- 
pectation. Sunday  always  had  been  Mary's  letter- 
writing  day.  The  letter  should  be  waiting  for  her.  It 
wasn't.  Mary  was.  She  bounded  from  the  couch  when 
Cordelia  opened  the  door,  and  they  embraced  in  the 
middle  of  the  room. 

"What  a  surprise !"  cried  Cordelia.  "Why,  I  thought. 
Mary — I  thought " 

"I  don't  know  just  what  you  thought,  Cordelia,"  Miss 
Vail  interrupted,  "but  whatever  it  was,  you  were  en- 
tirely mistaken." 

But  Cordelia  wasn't.  The  next  train  from  Petrolia 
brought  the  bronzed  knight  of  the  great  outdoors. 
Cordelia  refused  to  act  as  chaperon  and  went  to  the 
library,  saying  that  she  would  be  back  at  nine  o'clock. 
When  site  returned  they  came  to  the  door  to  meet  her. 
hand  in  hand,  like  two  children.  Mary's  eyes  were  red, 
but  so  were  her  cheeks,  when  she  nodded  confirmation 
of  what  he  told  Miss  Cordelia. 

Johx  Alfred  Galpix. 

Sax  Francisco,  August.  1913. 


California  is  the  only  state  producing  chromium  iron 
■re.  and  the  output  comes  from  three  separate  deposits. 
Two  new  mines  were  opened  last  year,  one  near  Liver- 
more,  in  Alameda  County,  and  the  other  near  Piedra,  in 
Fresno  County.  More  chromium  ore  is  now  used  in  the 
United  States  in  chemistry  than  for  metallurgy;  it  is 
consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  pigments,  dyes,  and 
various  chemical  compounds,  and  also  in  tanning  light 
leather.  Chromium  is  used  metallurgically  in  making 
chromium  alloys  and  furnace  linings.  Production  in 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  United  States,  where  the  de- 
mand is  greatest,  ceased  some  years  ago.  On  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  the  discovery  of  new  and  larger  deposits 
gives  promise  of  greater  production  with  an  increasing 
demand. 


RUSSIAN  OPERA  IN  LONDON. 


First    Productions    of    "Boris    Godounoff"    and    "Ivan    the 
Terrible." 


Musically  the  most  distinguished  event  of  the  London 
season  of  this  year  of  grace  has  been  the  brief  season  of 
Russian  opera  and  ballet  at  the  Drury  Lane  Theatre 
which  has  just  come  to  a  close.  The  enterprise  was 
due  to  Sir  Joseph  Beecham,  who  is  not  to  be  confused 
with  his  namesake  Thomas,  and  has  been  the  boldest 
venture  known  in  the  English  capital  since  the  advent 
of  Oscar  Hammerstein.  For  think  of  the  obstacles ! 
Xot  only  had  Sir  Joseph  to  discount  the  regular  season 
of  opera  at  Covent  Garden,  which  has  hitherto  been 
adequate  to  the  demands  of  musical  London,  but  by 
relying  solely  upon  Russian  scores  and  Russian  dancers 
he  was  in  danger  of  limiting  his  audience  through  the 
very  ignorance  of  that  audience.  Russia  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  Ivan  the  Terrible,  Boris  Godounoff, 
Theodore  I,  Alexander  Pushkin,  Xicolas  Rimsky-Korsa- 
kow,  Petrovich  Moussorgsky — here  was  a  combination 
of  ancient  story-  and  unprounceable  names  as  unfamiliar 
to  the  average  Londoner  as  the  mysteries  of  Sanscrit. 
It  needed  an  enthusiast  in  music  to  face  such  a  handi- 
cap, but  such  an  enthusiast  Sir  Joseph  Beecham  is,  and 
an  optimist  to  boot. 

Of  the  three  operatic  novelties  upon  which  he  re- 
lied to  win  the  approval  of  London  two  especially  have 
proved  that  their  producer  has  a  keen  insight  into  the 
psychology  of  the  lover  of  music.  These  were  Mous- 
sorgsky's  "Boris  Godounoff,"  and  Rimsky-Korsakow's 
"Ivan  the  Terrible,"  and  the  only  fault  to  be  found 
with  Sir  Joseph  in  connection  with  those  two  impres- 
sive works  is  that  he  presented  them  out  of  their  chro- 
nological order.  The  audience  in  old  Drury  would 
have  taken  a  more  intelligent  interest  in  the  story  of 
the  operas  had  "Ivan  the  Terrible"  preceded  instead  of 
followed  "Boris  Godounoff."  for  it  was  not  until  Ivan 
had  died  and  his  son  Theodore  had  followed  him  to  the 
grave  that  Boris  became  the  Czar  of  Muscovy.  Per- 
haps, however,  Sir  Joseph  was  more  concerned  to  illus- 
trate the  development  of  Russian  music  than  the  se- 
quence of  Russian  history,  for  of  course  Moussorgsky 's 
"Boris  Godounoff"  came  before  Rimsky-Korsakow's 
"Ivan  the  Terrible." 

But  in  this  retrospect  some  clarity  of  historical  order 
may  be  gained  by  taking  the  second  opera  first,  espe- 
cially as  it  is  the  work  of  a  musician  who  is  better 
known  outside  his  ow-n  country'  for  his  symphonic  com- 
positions than  for  his  operas.  Popular  as  Rimsky- 
Korsakow's  symphonies  are,  his  greatest  opera,  usually 
known  as  "The  Maid  of  Pskov"  but  now  reentitled 
"Ivan  the  Terrible,"  had  never  been  heard  in  London 
until  the  other  night.  It  was  the  first  of  its  composer's 
long  list  of  operas,  but  is  as  characteristic  of  his  meth- 
ods and  as  excellent  an  example  of  his  art  as  any  of 
his  later  productions.  Its  period  is  the  second  half  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  fourth  of  the  Ivans 
ruled  in  Russia  and  when  folk  song  was  the  chief 
amusement  of  the  toiling  masses  of  that  kingdom.  Al- 
though the  Czar  gives  his  name  to  this  rechristened 
opera  he  is  hardly  the  most  conspicuous  figure  of  the 
story.  The  older  title  of  "The  Maid  of  Pskov"  is  more 
faithful  to  the  subject-matter,  for  in  so  far  as  there 
is  an  ordered  story  to  be  unfolded  it  is  that  of  Olga, 
who,  though  brought  up  as  the  daughter  of  Prince 
Tokmakov,  is  really  the  natural  child  of  Ivan  himself. 
It  seems  that  the  town  of  Olga's  foster-father  has 
claimed  exemption  from  the  rule  of  the  overlord  of 
the  kingdom,  and  at  the  moment  the  action  opens  Ivan 
is  on  his  way  to  bring  the  inhabitants  to  subjection. 
Xow  Olga  is  beloved,  and  loves  in  turn,  one  Toucha, 
who  is  the  leader  of  the  rebels ;  her  foster-parent,  the 
Prince  of  Tokmakov,  on  the  contrary  advises  submis- 
sion to  the  Czar. 

For  the  opening  scene  of  the  opera  there  is  a  do- 
mestic episode,  in  the  course  of  which,  by  the  familiar 
expedient  of  the  old  family  nurse,  the  onlooker  is  in- 
formed concerning  the  personal  history  of  the  heroine. 
Here.  too.  the  leader  of  the  rebels,  Toucha,  makes  his 
appearance,  affording  the  pretext  for  the  one  soprano 
and  tenor  love  duet  of  the  entire  work.  With  the  next 
act.  of  which  the  scene  is  laid  in  a  public  square,  the 
movement  of  the  work,  hitherto  in  an  Adagio  key, 
changes  to  Allegro,  for  the  square  is  packed  with  an 
excited  mob  keenly  responsive  to  Toucha's  appeals  to 
rebellion.  In  the  next  act  Ivan  himself  arrives,  so 
potently  represented  by  M.  Chaliapin  in  all  his  debased 
cruelty  that  the  would-be  rebels  are  cowed  by  his  mere 
presence.  Yet  the  opera  does  not  show  us  merely  the 
harder  side  of  Ivan's  nature;  there  is  a  particularly 
tender  scene  later  in  which  he.  struck  by  the  beauty  of 
Olga,  recognizes  her  as  his  daughter  and  for  her  sake 
promises  to  pardon  the  rebellion  of  the  town.  But  it  is 
not  on  that  happy  note  the  opera  ends :  Toucha  leads  a 
sudden  attack  on  Ivan's  tent,  and  when  Olga  rushes  out 
to  persuade  her  lover  to  lay  down  his  arms  she  is  laid 
low  by  a  bullet.  This  makes  the  climax  of  the  work, 
the  curtain  falling  on  Ivan  as  he  bends  over  the  dead 
body  of  his  daughter.  There  were  great  opportunities, 
all  splendidly  utilized,  for  the  fine  art  as  singer  and 
actor  of  M.  Chaliapin,  while  Mme.  Brian's  exquisite 
singing  as  Olga  provided  a  foil  of  pensive  melody  for 
the  sterner  numbers  of  the  tyrant  Czar. 

Ivan  was  succeeded  in  his  throne  by  his  son  Theo- 
dore, but  that  son  was  so  much  of  a  weakling  that  he 
willingly  allowed  his  brother-in-law  Boris  Godounoff 
chief  control  in  the  government  of  the  land.  In  a  few 
years  Theodore  died,  whereupon  Boris  was  elected  to 
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the  vacant  throne.  Legend  will  have  it  that  Theodore 
was  poisoned  by  Boris,  and  that  was  the  view  taken  of 
his  character  by  Alexander  Pushkin,  who  in  his  drama 
of  "Boris  Godounoff"  made  a  bold  attempt  to  imitate 
the  historical  tragedy  of  Shakespeare.  All  this  is  es- 
sential to  a  right  appreciation  of  Moussorgsky's  opera 
of  the  same  name,  for  it  was  avowedly  based  upon 
Pushkin's  drama.  In  contrast  to  "Ivan  the  Terrible," 
there  is  no  particular  plot;  rather  the  work  consists  of 
a  series  of  scenes  taken  from  the  closing  years  of 
Boris's  life,  each  scene  having  no  intimate  connection 
with  what  went  before  or  goes  after. 

In  the  prologue  the  first  scene  introduced  a  vast  con- 
course of  people  who  were  being  exhorted  to  pray  that 
Boris  would  accept  the  crown;  the  second  showed  how 
an  enemy  of  Boris  was  already  plotting  his  ruin;  the 
third  was  a  gorgeous  spectacle  of  the  new  Czar's  coro- 
nation. Contrasting  pictures  made  up  the  second  act, 
for  one  showed  a  tavern  interior  as  a  means  of  repre- 
senting what  the  populace  thought  of  the  new  ruler, 
and  the  other  was  a  room  in  the  palace  disclosing  Boris 
in  affectionate  intercourse  with  his  children.  In  the 
background,  however,  there  hovers  the  spirit  of  danger, 
for  news  is  brought  of  the  escape  of  the  man  who  was 
plotting  the  overthrow  of  Boris.  One  other  act  suf- 
ficed, and  in  that  the  spirit  of  revolt  breaks  loose  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  portend  the  coming  tragedy. 

As  between  the  two  works  that  by  Rimsky-Korsakow 
impressed  most  by  its  orchestra  effects,  that  by  Mous- 
sorgsky  by  the  sheer  crudity  of  the  music.  In  each  a 
generous  use  is  made  of  the  folk  song  of  Russia,  frag- 
ments of  such  melodies  being  frequently  introduced  to 
underscore  a  bit  of  dialogue  or  an  emotion.  But 
whether  one  was  thrilled  by  the  opulent  instrumental 
hues  of  Rimsky-Korsakow  or  by  the  sharp-cut  rhythms 
of  Moussorgsky.  there  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  each 
composer  was  able  to  express  that  soul  of  music  which 
knows  no  nationality.  Each  opera,  it  is  true,  was  enor- 
mously indebted  to  the  genius  of  M.  Chaliapin,  who 
whether  as  Ivan  or  Boris  gave  a  remarkably  vivid 
study  of  the  character  he  was  portraying;  nor  should 
it  be  overlooked  that  the  Russian  company  as  a  whole 
was  as  near  perfection  as  musical  human  nature  is 
likely  to  come;  but  in  a  last  analysis  it  was  the  sheer 
force  of  the  music,  unfamiliar  though  it  was,  which 
carried  each  work  to  a  triumphant  issue.  In  fact,  Sir 
Joseph  Beecham  has  abundantly  justified  his  faith  and 
his  daring  in  making  so  gTeat  a  departure  for  a  Lon- 
don musical  season.  It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Hammerstein 
did  not  turn  his  attention  Russia-wards ;  had  he  done  so 
we  might  not  have  had  cause  to  lament  that  his  hand- 
some London  Opera  House  is  now  the  home  of  vaude- 
ville. Henry  C.  Shelley. 
London,  July  20,  1913. 


THE  VAN  CORTLANDT  NAME. 


An  Echo  from  the  Early  Days  of  Manhattan    Evoked  by   a 
Recent  Will. 


West  African  religion  is  particularly  generous  to  the 
human  beings,  to  each  of  whom  it  allots  several  souls 
— four  being  the  usual  number.  Only  one  is  immortal, 
however;  the  others,  though  troublesome  enough  during 
the  owner's  life,  cease  to  be  at  the  same  time  as  the  body. 
They  are  the  Shadow  Soul,  the  Dream  Soul,  and  the 
Bush  Soul.  One  soul  seems  more  than  many  of  us  can 
manage,  but  the  poor  African  has  a  bad  time  between 
the  four  of  them.  He  never  knows  when  some  enemy 
may  plunge  a  knife  into  his  shadow,  thus  causing  him 
to  sicken  and  die,  or  when  his  Bush  Soul,  which  takes 
the  form  of  an  animal,  may  rush  into  danger  and  get 
hurt ;  and  as  for  his  Dream  Soul,  that  is  particularly 
troublesome,  as  it  wanders  from  his  body  during  sleep 
and  runs  the  risk  of  being  caught  by  witch-traps. 
When  this  happens  its  place  is  often  taken  by  a  nasty 
stranger  spirit  called  a  "Sisa,"  which  seems  to  have  no 
other  object  but  to  cause  misfortune  and  sickness  to 
the  being  who  forms  its  temporary  habitation.  Most  of 
ihe  tribes  have  the  idea  of  an  underworld  after  death 
neither  heaven  nor  hell,  but  much  like  the  existing 
world,  only  dimmer.  Among  the  Tschwi  tribes  this  idea 
is  well  defined.  Their  shadow-world  has  a  name — 
Srahmandayi — and  they  even  know  the  way  to  the  en- 
trance, which  is  across  the  Volta  River.  This  place 
has  its  markets,  its  town,  and  its  interests,  but  every- 
thing is  felt  in  a  more  indistinct  way. 
■  ■» 

San  Francisco  has  more  commuters  by  far  than  any 
other  city  in  the  country,  and  the  Southern  Pacific,  on 
its  Oakland,  Alameda,  and  Berkeley  service,  carries 
more  commuters  than  any  other  railroad  in  the  United 
States.  The  greatest  commuter's  road  in  the  vicinity  of 
New  York  is  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western, 
whi|h  serves  the  New  Jersey  district  commonly  known 
as  "The  Oranges."  In  June  this  road  handled  1,450,000 
commuters ;  the  Southern  Pacific  in  June  handled,  on  its 
two  across-the-bay  ferries  and  electric  systems,  a  total 
of  1.733,191. 

Hold-ups  in  New  York  City  have  inspired  an  in- 
ventor to  devise  a  thief-proof  satchel  for  bank  mes- 
sengers. In  the  satchel  is  a  mechanism  controlled  by  a 
combination  lock  that  operates  bells  and  a  revolver 
loaded  with  blank  cartridges.  As  long  as  the  messenger 
holds  the  satchel  in  his  hand  the  bells  and  revolver  are 
inactive,  but  should  he  drop  it,  or  any  one  try  to  take 
it  away  from  him.  the  alarm  would  be  instantaneous. 


Russia  is  the  largest  purchaser  of  American  agri- 
cultural machinery,  expert  figures  of  the  bureau  of  for- 
eign and  domestic  commerce  showing  that  $10,000,000 
worth  was  sent  to  Russia  during  the  fiscal  year  just 
endeci. 


No  member  of  the  Van  Cortlandt  family  in  New 
York  ever  asks  "What's  in  a  name."  There  is  much  in 
the  name  Van  Cortlandt,  and  the  provisions  made  to 
continue  it  in  an  unbroken  line  have  tasked  the  fore- 
sight and  determination  of  several  generations.  A  re- 
cent will  brings  to  note  some  of  the  curious  turns  of 
fortune  in  this  respect,  and  they  are  discussed  with 
more  than  ordinary  interest  in  the  light  of  present 
tendencies.  They  are  evidence  that  a  contention  seldom 
made  but  eminently  just  and  practicable  will  increase 
its  advocates  in  the  near  future.  The  Van  Cortlandt 
name  and  fortune  still  persist  through  the  continuance 
of  the  female  line,  the  male  succession  having  broken 
down  three  times.  Why  should  the  daughters  of  a 
proud  and  long  distinguished  house  give  up  their  name 
for  one  less  prominent  or  even  less  beautiful,  merely 
because  they  join  their  fortunes  with  a  man? 

Here  and  there  a  woman  of  courage  and  convictions 
insists  on  preserving  her  family  name  when  she  marries, 
and  though  there  is  only  an  occasional  record  of  a  hus- 
band who  gives  up  his  own  name  and  takes  that  of  his 
wife,  there  will  certainly  be  a  development  of  the  idea 
that  may  become  a  fashion  when  the  new  suffragists 
take  time  to  tabulate  their  desires.  The  founders  of  our 
government  refused  to  adopt  the  law  of  primogeniture, 
and  republics  everywhere  have  frustrated  the  object  of 
that  greater  injustice,  the  Salic  law,  which  began  with 
the  inheritance  of  lands  in  France  and  a  century  or  so 
later  was  extended  to  cover  the  royal  succession. 
America  has  never  been  threatened  with  either  of  these 
relics  of  feudalism,  but  the  future  may  hold  a  dispensa- 
tion that  will  set  up  their  exact  opposites.  The  prin- 
ciple involved  can  be  defended  in  theory,  and  we  have 
actually  accomplished  it  in  fact,  Nature  having  forced 
our  hand. 

When  the  Van  Rensselaers,  Ver  Plancks,  Livingstons, 
De  Peysters,  De  Lanceys,  and  others  of  alike  distinction 
were  at  the  head  of  things  social  in  Manhattan  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  there  was  no  prouder  name  than 
Van  Cortlandt.  The  founder  of  the  family  here  came 
from  the  Netherlands  in  1638  to  the  region  about  the 
lower  stretches  of  the  Hudson  that  were  especially 
favored  by  his  countrymen.  He  acquired  a  vast  domain 
below  the  then  village  of  Yonkers.  that  later  became  The 
Bronx.  Of  that  property  many  years  afterward  the  city 
bought  seven  hundred  acres  and  named  it  Van  Cort- 
landt Park.  But  the  Van  Cortlandt  name  was  not  per- 
petuated by  sturdy  sons.  When  the  eighteenth  century 
was  well  along  in  its  latter  half  there  was  but  one  heir 
to  the  Van  Cortlandt  holdings,  a  daughter.  This  daugh- 
ter married  Henry  White,  and  the  pair  left  a  son,  who 
took  his  mother's  name  when  he  succeeded  to  the  estate. 
Though  he  was  now  legally  and  properly  Augustus  Van 
Cortlandt,  he  had  a  brother  who  still  bore  his  father's 
name,  Henry  White.  When  Augustus,  childless,  saw  old 
age  approach,  he  prepared  for  the  continuation  of  the 
family,  and  effectively,  so  far  as  name  and  property 
interests  were  concerned,  but  not  entirely  to  his  wishes. 
Augustus  willed  the  estate  to  his  brother  Henry,  pro- 
viding he  should  take  the  name  Van  Cortlandt  within 
six  months  after  the  death  of  the  testator;  failing  in 
that  condition  the  property  was  to  pass  to  a  nephew, 
Augustus  Van  Cortlandt  Bibby,  the  son  of  his  sister. 
Henry  White  died  before  he  could  comply  with  his 
brother's  request,  and  Augustus  Bibby  succeeded  to  the 
property  and  the  name.  Thus  the  fortune  and  the  name 
were  inherited  twice  along  the  line  of  female  rather 
than  male  succession. 

Really,  Augustus  Van  Cortlandt  Bibby  was  as  much 
a  Van  Cortlandt  as  it  was  possible  for  him  to  be,  unless 
his  maternal  grandmother  had  married  a  cousin  of  the 
same  name.  Nobody  could  criticize  one  who  preferred 
Van  Cortlandt  as  a  patronymic  rather  than  Bibby  or 
White.  We  are  all  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  eu- 
phonious appellations,  even  while  we  may  disclaim  any 
special  regard  for  aristocratic  titles.  Furthermore,  in 
this  instance,  there  was  a  million  in  real  property  con- 
cerned. 

At  last  the  head  of  the  Van  Cortlandt  house  was 
blessed  with  male  heirs.  When  Augustus  Van  Cort- 
landt Bibby  Van  Cortlandt  died,  a  few  weeks  ago,  aged 
eighty-six,  he  left  three  sons  and  a  daughter.  Augustus 
Van  Cortlandt.  Jr.,  Robert  Bibby  Van  Cortlandt,  and 
Henry  White  Van  Cortlandt  receive  under  the  terms  of 
their  father's  will  a  little  more  than  a  third  of  a  million 
each.  The  daughter,  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Matthews,  was 
given  only  $65,000,  but  it  was  explained  that  she  had 
received  other  benefits  during  the  lifetime  of  her 
father. 

Thus  has  the  setting  aside  of  a  convention  preserved 
one  of  the  old-time  names  that  may  well  continue  on  our 
civic  records.  The  Van  Cortlandt  blood  still  runs  in 
the  veins  of  many  Manhattanites.  A  hundred  and  more 
years  ago  the  Van  Cortlandts  married  into  the  families 
of  the  Schuylers,  the  Jays,  the  Van  Rensselaers,  the 
Ver  Plancks,'  the  De  Peysters.  the  Barclays,  and  others 
whose  memories  older  residents  can  recall.  But  it  has 
been  along  the  line  of  the  daughters  that  the  pride  and 
propensities  of  that  courageous  burgher  of  1638  have 
been  perpetuated.  Fortunately,  the  hope  of  the  future, 
now  in  these  days  of  twentieth-century  progress,  does 
not  rest  altogether  on  the  sons  of  old  families. 

The  fact  is  locally  of  interest  in  San  Francisco  that 
the  late  Philip  Ver  Planck,  who,  through  his  mother, 


was  a  Van  Cortlandt  in  the  direct  line,  was  a  promi- 
nent early  day  resident  of  that  city,  where  in  1856  he 
married  Ophelia,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Joseph  Durbrow. 
Mr.  Ver  Planck,  after  an  active  business  career  in  San 
Francisco,  returned  about  1870  to  Yonkers,  where  he 
died,  some  five  vears  ago.  Flaneur. 

New  York,  July  29,  1913. 


When  General  Funston  Stopped  lo  Talk. 
The  rudiments  of  the  art  of  war  and  the  safest 
method  to  dodge  bullets  were  taught  to  Captain  Lionel 
Halsey,  Royal  Navy,  commanding  H.  B.  M.  New  Zea- 
land, by  Brigadier-General  Frederick  Funston.  U.  S. 
A.,  commanding  the  Hawaiian  Department.  Captain 
Halsey  made  public  acknowledgment  of  this  fact  re- 
cently at  a  smoker  given  at  the  University  Club  in 
Honolulu  by  the  members  of  the  Pacific  and  University 
clubs  in  honor  of  the  officers  of  the  New  Zealand.  A 
part  of  the  report  of  Captain  Halsey's  speech  is  re- 
printed here,  from  the  columns  of  the  Pacific  Commer- 
cial Advertiser: 

Following  an  address  of  welcome  to  Captain  Halsey 
and  his  officers  by  Rear-Admiral  Moore,  U.  S.  N.,  com- 
manding the  naval  station,  in  which  reference  was 
made  to  several  incidents  in  Manila  Bay  after  Admiral 
Dewey  had  settled  the  status  of  the  Spanish  fleet  and 
referring  to  Sir  Edward  Chichester's  statement  that 
"he  and  Admiral  Dewey  alone  would  know  what  to 
do"  in  the  event  of  a  certain  diplomatic  estrangement, 
Captain  Halsey  stated  it  was  his  privilege  to  serve  on 
a  British  warship  in  Manila  Bay  shortly  after  Dewey 
had  taken  it. 

"I  happened  to  be  in  Manila  Bay  shortly  after  that 
incident."  said  Captain  Halsey.  "I  know  so  well  that 
you  Americans  appreciate  what  Sir  Edward  did  at  that 
time,  for  no  words  seemed  too  good  for  Sir  Edward.  I 
think  General  Funston  here  will  bear  me  out  in  this. 
i  mention  General  Funston,  for  it  has  been  my  privi- 
lege, since  I  have  served  in  the  British  navy,  to  have 
been  with  American  soldiers  and  sailors  in  times  of 
peace  and  war. 

"One  pleasure  I  look  back  to  was  the  time  when  I 
was  stationed  in  Manila  Bay,  when  I  had  the  honor  of 
being  with  General  Funston.  I  know  he  is  a  modest 
man  and  I  know  perfectly  well  that  you  all  know 
what  Funston  did  out  at  Manila.  I  can  not  help  adding 
my  own  quota  by  saying  how  proud  you  must  be  here 
in  Honolulu  to  get  a  man  like  Funston  to  command 
your  troops  on  Oahu.  There  is  a  little  episode  that  I 
believe  I  can  give  you. 

"My  first  experience  in  being  under  fire  was  at  Ma- 
nila. My  captain  was  very  anxious  that,  if  possible, 
we  should  get  out  and  see  what  was  going  on,  so  I  went 
out  to  that  mythical  place  called  the  front.  I  was  con- 
ducted here  and  there  by  an  officer.  I  did  not  know 
at  first  who  he  was.  He  took  us  over  to  the  trenches. 
It  was  very  interesting,  that  first  trench,  because  it  was 
perfectly  safe.  We  climbed  up  a  little  bank  and  out 
into  an  open  space.  I  then  had  the  uncomfortable  feel- 
ing of  dodging  my  head  and  shoulders  until  we  reached 
the  next  trench.  That  was  safe.  Then  we  went  over 
to  another  and  another,  and  I  winced  each  time. 

"It  seemed  to  me  that  every  time  we  came  to  an 
open  space  with  the  bullets  flying  about.  General 
Funston,  for  he  was  my  guide,  stopped  to  talk  (laugh- 
ter). He  said  to  me:  'I  guess  the  shot  that  pinks  you, 
though,  won't  make  you  wince.'  Funston  taught  me  it 
was  not  proper  to  wince.  I  now  publicly  thank  Gen- 
eral Funston  for  teaching  me  the  art  of  war.  I  am 
glad  to  see  him  again  today  looking  not  a  year  older 
than  he  was  fourteen  years  ago. 

"This  will  be  my  only  opportunity  to  publicly  thank 
you  all  in  Honolulu  for  the  whole-hearted  hospitality 
which  you  have  bestowed  upon  the  New  Zealand  people 
in  Honolulu.  We  have  been  royally  received  through- 
out the  British  colonies  because  we  were  serving  upon 
a  ship  that  is  the  gift  of  a  child  to  its  mother  country. 
I,  as  captain  of  that  ship,  am  proud  to  serve  upon  what 
is  really  the  first  British  Empire  ship.  It  is  a  ship  of 
peace  and  not  of  war.  In  times  of  peace  we  w:ant  to 
prepare  for  war  in  order  to  have  peace." 

Admiral  Moore  made  an  address  in  which  he  gave 
due  credit  to  the  English  for  the  institutions  upon 
which  America  was  builded  and  developed.  He  ex- 
pressed pleasure  in  having  the  strong  feeling  of  friend- 
ship existing  between  America  and  Great  Britain. 


In  Trophy  Hall,  at  the  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis, 
is  to  be  seen  the  only  English  royal  standard  captured 
from  Great  Britain  now  in  the  possession  of  any  nation. 
It  was  taken  at  York,  Canada,  in  1813.  It  is  suspended 
several  feet  below  the  ceiling  of  the  hall  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  row  of  electric  lights.  Other  flags  simi- 
larly placed  are  arranged  near  it.  Examination  of  the 
flag  reveals  a  story  that  perhaps  was  never  told.  It 
shows  that  the  letters  were  rudely  cut  from  coarse  white 
cloth — perhaps  a  man's  shirt  and  sewed  on  to  the  first 
thing  that  came  to  hand  that  would  do — a  piece  of 
black  cloth.  This  was  done  rapidly,  in  the  face  of  a 
storm  of  shot  and  shell.  The  thing  to  do  was  to  make 
the  flag.  It  was  made.  It  was  run  to  its  place,  and  it 
did  its  work,  for  the  tide  of  battle  turned  at  that  mo- 
ment. Afterwards,  when  things  were  calm  again  and 
Lime  permitted,  the  letters,  which  had  become  almost 
sacred,  were  cut  away  from  the  black  cloth  and  sewed 
on  dark  blue  as  a  more  appropriate  background.  In 
this  way,  tattered  and  perforated,  it  is  shown  in 
Hall  today,  but  shreds  of  the  black  still  n 
the  letters  tell  the  brief  outline  of  the  story. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


August  9,  1913. 


THE  OLD  ENGLISH  COUNTRY  SQUIRE. 


P.   H.   Ditchfield  Writes   Historically  and  Voluminously  on 
a  Vanishing  Social  Order. 


At  a  time  when  the  old  English  country  squire  is 
being  reformed  out  of  existence  it  is  well  that  we 
should  have  such  a  work  as  this  to  commemorate  his 
many  virtues  and  the  part  that  he  played  in  the  building 
of  his  country.  He  was  a  part  of  the  ancient  feudal 
system  of  Europe  inexorably  doomed  by  the  wave  of 
modern  democracy.  But  feudalism,  hateful  as  it  may 
seem  in  the  light  of  new  ideas,  was  an  integral  and 
essential  part  of  the  social  mechanism  of  its  day.  Noth- 
ing else  could  have  flourished  in  such  a  soil.  It,  too, 
was  democratic  at  a  time  when  there  was  no  other 
barrier  to  royal  aggression,  and  we  may  believe  that 
even  the  country  squire  of  a  century  ago,  with  all  his 
petty  despotisms  and  rural  autocracies,  was  very  truly 
a  friend  of  the  common  people,  whose  lack  of  education 
and  independence  would  otherwise  have  rendered  them 
friendless.  Mr.  Ditchfield  holds  no  brief  for  the 
'"landed  gentry"  of  England.  He  is  fully  alive  to  their 
faults  and  to  their  excesses.  But  none  the  less  the  pic- 
ture that  he  draws  is  a  pleasant  one,  and  he  is  justified 
in  thinking  that  those  who  are  taking  their  place  by 
right  of  money  and  of  nothing  else  are  far  less  decora- 
tive to  the  landscape  and  far  less  useful  to  the  com- 
munity than  the  picturesque  figures  that  they  displace. 

The  terror  of  the  parvenu,  of  the  man  with  money 
and  with  nothing  else,  is  indeed  a  real  one.  The  au- 
thor quotes  Dr.  Jessop*s  description  of  the  new  aristo- 
crat who  has  ousted  the  old  squire,  and  it  is  hard  to  be 
complacent  at  the  change: 

Town-bred  folk  who  emerge  from  the  back  streets  and  have 
amassed  money  by  a  new  hair-wash  or  an  improvement  in 
sticking-plaster.  Such  as  these  are  out  harmony  with  their 
temporary  surroundings:  they  giggle  in  the  faces  of  the 
farmers*  daughters,  ridicule  the  speech  and  manners  of  the 
laborers  and  their  wives,  and  grumble  at  everything.  They 
can  not  think  of  walking  in  the  dirty  lanes,  they  are  afraid  of 
cows,  and  call  children  nasty  little  things.  These  people's  hos- 
pitalities are  very  trying.  "Come,  my  boy,  have  a  cut  at  the 
venison.  Don't  be  afraid.  You  shall  have  a  good  dinner 
for  once;  shan't  he,  my  dear?  and  as  much  champagne  as 
you  like  to  put  inside  you."  It  was  a  bottle-nosed  Sir 
Gorgius  Midas  who  spoke,  and  his  lady  at  the  other  end  of 
the  table  gave  me  a  kindly  wink  as  she  caught  my  eye.     But 

the  wine  was  's  and  not  his  best.     These  are  the  people 

who  demoralize  our  country  villages.  They  introduce  a  vul- 
garity of  tone  quite  indescribable,  and  the  rapidity  of  the 
change  wrought  in  the  sentiments  and  language  of  the  rustics 
is   sometimes   quite   wonderful. 

The  rustics  do  not  like  these  new  people,  however 
readily  they  may  allow  themselves  to  fall  into  their 
vulgarities.  For  Midas  has  no  sense  of  parental  re- 
sponsibility toward  the  village.  He  has  no  traditional 
sense  of  duty.  He  may  scatter  his  coin,  but  his  true 
benevolences  are  no  more  than  skin  deep.  And  he  is  a 
perpetual  offense  to  the  conservatism  which  is  so  large 
a  part  of  the  rustic  religion: 

Midas  has  terrible  "week-end"  parties  when  his  house  is 
crowded  with  a  mob  of  folk  as  vulgar  as  himself,  and  all  the 
women  in  the  parish  are  engaged  on  Sundays  to  cater  for 
their  wants,  wash  up  plates  and  dishes,  and  motor  horns  echo 
through  the  village  when  the  church  bells  are  ringing,  and  not 
one  of  the  party  ever  thinks  of  attending  church,  and  when 
the  gardeners  are  getting  ready  to  come  they  are  called  off 
to  roll  the  tennis  and  croquet  lawns,  and  all  day  the  click  of 
the  croquet  and  the  thud  of  tennis  balls  are  heard  by  the 
villagers,  and  the  quiet  rural  Sunday  becomes  a  pandemonium. 
And  the  old  rustic  murmurs:  "Things  be  changed  since  th' 
old  squire's  time.  There  be  shameful  goings  on  up  at  th'  'all. 
Them's  your  gentlefolks;  they  don't  want  no  religion,  they 
don't — and  we  don't  want  no  gentlefolks." 

The  squire  first  became  an  institution  in  the  days  of 
chivalry,  and  perhaps  there  is  an  inadequate  recogni- 
tion of  the  enormous  debt  under  which  chivalry  has 
placed  the  cause  of  civilization.  It  was  the  one 
ameliorative  influence  in  an  iron  age,  the  first  true  note 
of  reverence  for  womanhood  that  Europe  had  ever 
known : 

In  the  fourteenth  century  the  spirit  of  courtly  chivalry 
invaded  all  ranks,  when  women  were  raised  to  an  exalted 
position,  and  honored  and  reverenced  by  knights  and  squires. 
Knighthood  regained  something  of  its  ancient  character,  and 
became  a  military  rank,  and  the  squire  had  attained  to  an 
equality  with  the  knight  and  performed  many  of  the  same 
duties.  A  knight  would  vow  in  extravagant  language  eternal 
love  to  his  particular  lady  fair,  wear  her  glove  or  her  guerdon 
on  his  helmet,  and  swear  to  protect  it  with  his  life.  Family 
lies  and  domestic  joys  were  cultivated.  Knightly  deeds, 
knight-errantry,  jousts,  and  tournaments  were  the  order  of 
the  day,  and  severe  laws  and  regulations  of  chivalry  governed 
the  lives  and  conduct  of  gentlemen.  If  a  knight  was  guilty 
of  any  impropriety  of  conduct,  he  was  soundly  beaten  by  the 
other  knights,  in  order  to  teach  him  to  respect  the  honor  of 
the  ladies  and  the  rights  of  chivalry. 

As  typical  of  the  home  of  the  country  squire  of  the 
seventeenth  century  the  author  describes  for  us  the 
residence  of  Squire  Hastings,  who  was  living  in  163S 
and  who  was  son,  brother,  and  uncle  to  three  successive 
Earls  of  Huntingdon: 

Mr.  Hastings  was  low  of  .  Hire,  but  strong  and  active,  of 
a  ruddy  complexion,  with  flax  •  hair.  His  clothes  were  al- 
ways of  green  cloth,  his  hous  was  of  the  old  fashion,  in 
the  midst  of  a  large  park,  well  stocked  with  deer,  rabbits, 
and  fishponds.  He  had  a  long,  narrow  bowling-green  in  it, 
and  used  to  play  with  round  sand  I  wis.  Here,  too,  he  had 
a  banqueting  room  built,  like  a  stand,  in  a  large  tree.  He  kept 
all  sorts  of  hounds  that  ran  buck.  fox.  hare,  otter,  and  badger  ; 
and  har1  hawks  of  all  kinds,  both  long  and  short  winged.  His 
great  liall  was  commonly  strewed  with  marrow-bones,  and 
full  of  hawk-perches,  hounds,  spaniels,  and  terriers.  The 
upper  end  of  it  was  hung  with  fox-skins  of  this  and  the  last 
year':  killing.  Here  and  there  a  polecat  was  intermixed,  and 
hunt<-'s  poles  in  great  abundance.  The  parlor  was  a  large 
omplctely  furnished  in  the  same  style.  On  a  broad 
paved    with    brick,    lay    some   of   the   choicest   terriers, 


these,  three  or  four  always  attended  him  at  dinner,  and  a  little     in  some  of  the  cottages,  or  huts,  those  children  live  in,"  or  as 
white  wand  lay  by  his  trencher  to  defend  it,  if  they  were  too     J  ennyson  says: 

Where    the   poor    are    hoveled    and    hustled    together,    each    sex,    like 

swine. 


troublesome.  In  the  windows,  which  were  very  large,  lay 
his  arrows,  crossbows,  and  other  accoutrements.  The  corners 
of  the  room  were  filled  with  his  best  hunting  and  hawking 
poles.  His  oyster-table  stood  at  the  lower  end  of  the  room, 
which  was  in  constant  use  twice  a  day,  all  the  year  round, 
for  he  never  failed  to  eat  oysters  both  at  dinner  and  supper, 
with  which  the  neighboring  town  of  Poole  supplied  him.  At 
the  upper  end  of  the  room  stood  a  small  table  with  a  double 
desk,  one  side  of  which  held  a  Church  Bible,  the  other  the 
"Book  of  Martyrs."  On  different  tables  in  the  room  lay 
hawk's  hoods,  bells,  old  hats,  with  their  crowns  thrust  in, 
full  of  pheasants'  eggs ;  tables,  dice,  cards,  and  a  store  of 
tobacco  pipes.  At  one  end  of  this  room  was  a  door,  which 
opened  into  a  closet,  where  stood  bottles  of  strong  beer  and 
wine,  which  never  came  out  but  in  single  glasses,  which  was 
the  rule  of  the  house;  for  he  never  exceeded  himself,  nor 
permitted  others  to  exceed.  Answering  to  this  closet  was  a 
door  into  an  old  chapel,  which  had  long  been  disused  for  de- 
votion ;  but  in  the  pulpit,  as  the  safest  place,  was  always  to 
be  found  a  cold  chine  of  beef,  a  venison  pasty,  a  gammon 
of  bacon,  or  a  great  apple-pie,  with  thick  crust,  well  baked. 
His  table  cost  him  not  much,  though  it  was  good  to  eat  at. 
His  sports  supplied  all  but  beef  and  mutton,  except  on  Fri- 
days, when  he  had  the  best  of  fish.  He  never  wanted  a  Lon- 
don pudding,  and  he  always  sang  it  in  with  "My  part  lies 
;herein-a."  He  drank  a  glass  or  two  of  wine  at  meals;  put 
syrup  of  gillyflowers  into  his  sack ;  and  had  always  a  tun 
glass  of  small  beer  standing  by  him,  which  he  often  stirred 
about  with  rosemary.  He  lived  to  be  a  hundred,  and  never 
lost  his  eyesight  nor  used  spectacles.  He  got  on  horseback 
without  help,  and  rode  to  the  death  of  the  stag  at  fourscore. 

The  country  squire  came  off  badly  in  the  Civil  War, 
but  his  misfortunes  were  always  met  heroically.  The 
squire  was  usually  a  king's  man  and  the  Parliament 
forces  had  a  prosperous  time  in  looting  the  old  country 
houses.  To  sacrifice  everything  for  the  royal  cause 
was  a  part  of  the  game,  and  the  forfeit,  whether  life 
or  property,  was  paid  with  a  laugh : 

And  then  when  Edgehill  fight  came  we  like  to  hear  the 
prayer  breathed  by  the  veteran  Sir  Jacob  Astley  immediately 
before  the  advance,  "0  Lord,  Thou  knowest  how  busy  I 
must  be  this  day.  If  I  forget  Thee,  do  not  Thou  forget  me. 
March  on,  boys."  Nor  will  England  forget  the  gallant  death 
cf  Sir  Edmund  Verney.  The  struggle  around  the  standard 
was  severe.  He  was  offered  his  life  by  a  throng  of  the  enemy 
if  he  would  yield  it ;  but  he  answered  his  life  was  his  own, 
but  the  standard  was  his  and  their  sovereign's,  and  he  would 
not  deliver  while  he  lived;  and  he  hoped  it  would  be  rescued 
.  .  .  when  he  was  dead;  selling  it  and  his  life  at  the  rate  of 
sixteen  gentlemen  who  fell  that  day  by  his  sword.  The  stand- 
ard was  taken,  and  round  its  staff  still  clung  the  hand  which 
had  grasped  it,  faithful  unto  death.  On  one  of  the  fingers 
was  the  ring  given  to  Sir  Edmund  by  the  king,  containing  his 
miniature.  The  ring  still  exists  and  the  worm-eaten  effigy 
called  Sir  Edmund's  hand — and  are  preserved  with  loving 
care  to  this  day  at  Claydon  House. 

Macaulay,  says  the  author,  was  unduly  severe  upon 
the  country  squire.  He  says  that  he  was  a  boor,  ig- 
norant, and  uncouth,  and  with  low  tastes,  but  against 
this  indictment  of  a  class  the  author  enters  a  vigorous 
but  discriminating  defense.  A  single  paragraph  re- 
lating to  the  squire's  education  may  be  quoted : 

The  historian  states  that  the  squire  in  education  differed 
little  from  his  menials,  that  he  had  no  books,  that  grooms 
and  gamekeepers  were  his  only  tutors,  and  he  could  not  even 
sign  his  name.  All  this  is  a  gross  libel.  The  young  squires 
usually  received  their  early  education  from  the  chaplain,  and 
at  the  local  grammar  school.  It  was  not  considered  more  de- 
rogatory for  a  young  squire  to  attend  these  excellent  institu- 
tions and  associate  with  the  sons  of  townsfolk  than  to  go  to 
Eton.  This  practice  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  meeting 
together  in  the  local  grammar  school  produced  excellent  re- 
sults, and  promoted  good  feeling  and  friendship  between  the 
various  members  of  society.  The  young  squire  proceeded  to 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  He  was  better  educated  in  Greek, 
Latin,  logic,  philosophy,  divinity,  and  law  than  the  country 
gentlemen  of  today.  As  we  have  seen,  he  was  very  fond  of 
adorning  his  house  with  apt  Latin  quotations.  As  to  books, 
there  were  more  private  libraries  in  England  than  in  any 
other  country  in  Europe,  and  the  country  squire  was  so  bad  a 
scribe  that  he  usually  kept  a  diary  and  recorded  the  chief 
events  of  each  day,  the  money  he  spent,  the  expenses  of  his 
estate,    and  not   a  few   of  the  public   events  of  his   age. 

The  squire's  lady  occupies  a  deservedly  large  section 
of  Mr.  Ditchfield's  volume.  She  was  the  staunch  friend 
of  the  neighborhood,  always  affable  and  courteous,  al- 
ways accessible,  and  always  a  peacemaker: 

She  possessed  the  most  uncommon  of  all  senses,  common 
sense.  Sorrow  she  knew,  2nd  held  it  but  the  key  to  others' 
hearts  still  more  oppressed,  and  thus  she  became  the  best  com- 
forter of  both  rich  and  poor  in  their  bereavements  ;  for  she 
spoke  as  one  not  ignorant  of  affliction,  and  those  who  so 
speak  always  speak  kindly  and  tenderly.  She  exercised  an 
immense  influence  over  her  husband,  softening  the  natural 
violence  of  an  impetuous  temper,  and  upon  her  poorer  neigh- 
bors, partaking  in  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  those  around  her. 
She  had  some  practical  skill  in  simple  remedies,  and  a  harm- 
less mixture,  known  as  "the  lady's  white  medicine,"  was  in 
great  demand.  I  know  not  what  fell  disease  it  will  cure, 
but  here  is  the  prescription,  and  perhaps,  like  many  modern 
drugs,  it  will  cure  everything.  The  reader  may  perhaps  be 
induced  to  try  it. 

"R.  To  three  half-pints  of  cold  boiled  water  put  a  dessert 
spoon  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  another  of  calcined  magnesia. 
When  dissolved,  add  two  wine-glasses  full  of  peppermint 
water — two  tablespoons  of  sal  volatile,  and  two  tablespoons  full 
of  syrup  of  morpia,  two  grains  to  the  ounce.  Dose,  two  table- 
spoons full.     To  be  well  shaken." 

The  prescription  seems  admirable  enough  if  we  take 
the  precaution  to  omit  the  morphia.  We  are  told  that 
it  was  highly  approved  by  a  celebrated  medical  man. 
The  ailments  for  which  it  was  appropriate  are  not  men- 
tioned, but  those  were  the  good  days  when  to  be  sick 
was  to  be  sick  without  the  distinctions  laid  upon  us  by 
modern  science : 

But  the  squire's  lady  was  not  content  with  dosing  her  neigh- 
Lors.  She  would  visit  them  in  their  cottages,  nurse  them  in 
dangerous  sickness,  and,  moreover,  accomplished  more  than 
all  the  inspectors  and  sanitary  officers  or  even  than  the  sharp 
orders  of  the  squire,  in  persuading  poor  people  to  cart  away 
their  infectious  rubbish-heaps  and  to  have  their  houses  white- 
washed. She  waged  war  against  insanitary  dwellings,  against 
cottages   so   small    that   there   could   be   no   decency   or   purity 


"It  was  utterly  impossible,"  she  said,  "utterly  in  vain,  to  teach 
ids,  and  spaniels.  One  or  two  of  the  great  chairs  had  decency  and  purity  by  book-lessons  to  our  children,  while  prac- 
-  oi  cats  in  them,  which  were  not  to  be  disturbed.     Of    tically  the  observance  of  what  is  decent  and  pure  is  impossible 


"It  is  well,  it  is  delightful,"  she  would  add,  "to  see  a  wealthy 
landowner  give  £1000  to  build  a  church,  or  £500  to  establish 
a  school;  but  it  would  be  also  well  to  take  care  that  those  by 
whose  labor  their  estates  are  enriched  have  a  comfortable 
dwelling  to  rest  in  when  their  work  is  done." 

The  squire  was  always  a  great  hunting  man,  and 
grievous  indeed  was  the  malady  that  kept  him  from  the 
field.  We  are  told  that  Captain  Bridges  was  once  at- 
tacked by  gout  in  the  night,  but  as  he  was  determined 
to  hunt  he  took  two  strong  calomel  pills,  sixty  drops 
of  the  gout  medicine  called  colchicum,  and  a  glass  of 
hot  gin  and  water  "to  keep  things  in  their  places" : 

Extraordinary  feats  of  horsemanship  some  of  these  old 
veterans  accomplished.  Squire  Lockley  accomplished  some 
wonderful  exploits.  Three  times  a  year  he  rode  the  same 
horse  from  Newmarket  to  his  own  house  in  Shropshire  in  one 
day,  a  distance  of  104  miles;  and  on  another  occasion  he  rode 
to  Northampton  and  back  in  one  day,  covering  120  miles. 
When  he  was  seventy-three  years  of  age  he  left  his  own  house 
at  noon,  was  at  the  fight  between  Spring  and  Neate  by  one 
o'clock  on  the  following  dav,  rode  to  a  friend's  house  after  the 
contest,  and  then  to  London  on  the  next  day,  covering  162 
miles  in  fifty-two  hours  on  the  same  horse.  His  achievements, 
observes  "Nimrod,"  are  a  striking  instance  of  the  good  effect 
of  a  life  spent  in  temperance,  early  hours  and  field  sports, 
contrasted  with  the  softness  of  modern  manners. 

The  squire  had  a  weakness  for  curious  wagers, 
usually  involving  some  test  of  horsemanship,  but  some- 
times the  bets  were  of  a  more  whimsical  kind : 

The  bucks  and  sporting  men  who  frequented  Newmarket, 
Brighton,  and  the  London  clubs  used  to  arrange  all  kinds  of 
foolish  wagers.  Some  one  would  trundle  a  hoop  a  given  dis- 
tance ;  another  would  ride  a  long  distance  with  his  face  to 
the  horse's  tail ;  others  would  race  on  donkeys,  or  back  a  flock 
of  geese  against  an  equal  number  of  turkeys,  or  even  wager  on 
the  speed  of  rain-drops  that  ran  down  the  panes  of  their  club 
windows  on  a  wet  day.  Nothing  was  too  ridiculous  for  a 
wager,  as  Mr.  Ralph  Nevill  has  sufficiently  recorded  in  his 
entertaining  book,  "Light  Come,  Light  Go."  A  kind  corre- 
spondent tells  me  of  one  squire  who  with  a  friend  one  wet 
day,  having  nothing  to  do,  procured  a  couple  of  wood-lice  and 
raced  them  across  the  dining-room  table.  The  one  which  was 
leading  suddenly  stopped,  when  its  backer  touched  it  with  his 
finger  to  set  it  going  again ;  but  the  creature  immediately 
curled  up  and  refused  to  move,  the  backer  losing  one  of  his 
best  farms. 

Among  the  famous  hunting  squires  of  the  eighteenth 
century  was  William  John  Chute,  master  of  the  Vine 
Hunt  described  by  Mr.  Austin  Leigh.  Squire  Chute 
was  of  an  exemplary  regularity  at  meet  for  forty-six 
years,  but  he  was  equally  staunch  in  his  support  of  the 
church.     Mr.  Leigh  says: 

Or  I  could  give  a  quite  different  picture  of  him  in  his  parish 
church — standing  upright,  tilting  his  heavy  folio  Prayer  Book 
on  the  edge  of  his  high  pew;  so  that  he  had  to  look  up  rather 
ihan  down  on  it.  There  he  stands,  like  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley, 
giving  out  the  responses  in  an  audible  tone,  with  an  occa- 
sional glance  to  see  what  tenants  were  at  church,  and  what 
school  children  were  misbehaving;  and  I  am  sorry  to  add 
sometimes,  especially  when  the  rustic  psalmody  began  its  dis- 
cord in  the  gallery,  with  a  humor  that  even  church  could  not 
restrain,  making  some  significant  gesture  to  provoke  a  smile 
from  me  and  other  young  persons  in  the  pew. 

It  was  natural  that  the  prowess  of  the  squire  and  his 
retainers  should  be  embalmed  in  the  verse  of  the  day. 
For  example,  the  famous  Dibdin,  author  of  "Tom 
Bowling,"  wrote  a  song  on  the  funeral  of  Tom  Moody, 
which  was  carried  out  in  accordance  with  the  dead 
man's  wishes : 

Six  crafty  earth-stoppers  in  hunter's  green  drest, 

Supported  poor  Tom  to  an  earth  made  for  rest. 

His  horse,  which  he  styled  his  "Old  Soul,"  next  appeared, 

On  whose  forehead  the  brush  of  his  last  fox  was  reared  ; 

Whip,  cap,  boots,  and  spurs,  in  a  trophy  were  bound, 

And  here  and  there  followed  an  old  straggling  hound. 

Ah!   no  more  at  his  voice  yonder  vale  will  they  trace! 

Nor  the  welkin  resound  his  burst  in  the  chase  ! 

With  high  over  !     Now  press  him  !     Tally-ho  !    Tally-ho  ! 

Thus  Tom  spoke  his  friends  ere  he  gave  up  his  breath: 
"Since  I  see  you're  resolved  to  be  in  at  the  death, 
One  favor  bestow — 'tis  the  last  I  shall  crave, 
Give   a   rattling  view-holloo   thrice   over  my   grave ; 
And  unless  at  that  warning  I  lift  up  my  head. 
My  boys,  you  may  fairly  conclude  I  am  dead." 
Honest  Tom  was  obeyed,  and  the  shout  rent  the  sky, 
For  every  one  joined  in  the  Tally-ho  cry. 
Tally-ho  !    Hark  forward  !    Tally-ho  !    Tally-ho  ! 

Room  may  be  found  for  a  concluding  anecdote  illus- 
trative of  the  life  of  the  country  parson,  who  was  the 
invariable  coadjutor  of  the  squire  and  often  his  rival 
in  the  less  reputable  pursuits  of  the  day.  The  story 
is  told  of  his  father  by  the  Rev.  C.  E.  Kendal  and  it 
dates  from  about  1835 : 

My  father's  fame  as  having  a  strong  brain,  never  shrinking 
from  and  never  the  worse  for  his  liquor,  had  got  abroad,  and 
Standish  and  sundry  boon  companions  from  the  Preston  Liar- 
racks  conspired  together  to  drink  the  vicar  under,  or  sJrter 
themselves  in  the  attempt.  Dining  one  night  at  DuxburjjFun- 
deterred  by  the  motto  over  the  dining-room  door,  "Plures 
crapula  quam  gladius,"  the  bottles  circulated,  one  after  an- 
other subsided,  some  under  the  table,  some  across  it,  till  host 
and  guests,  all  except  one,  were  alike  asleep.  The  liquor 
must  have  been  good  then,  for  in  tw.Q  hours  the  squire  awoke, 
looked  dreamily  around,  pulled  the  bell,  "Where's  the  vicar 
of  Leyland  ?"  "Rang  the  bell,  ordered  coffee  and  his  carriage, 
and  went  home,  sir,  an  hour  ago."  "Nought  could  be  done. 
nought  could  be  said,"  and  the  church  once  more  scored  over 
the  laity. 


Mr.  Ditchfield  draws  for  us  a  picture  for  which  we 
may  be  grateful.  It  is  a  picture  of  the  old  country 
squire  with  his  eccentricities,  his  conceits,  and  his 
whims,  but  "we  shall  not  forget  his  sterling  goodness, 
his  lofty  patriotism,  his  manliness  and  straightforward- 
ness, and  all  that  is  suggested  by  the  good  old  title  The 
Squire." 
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The  Ambassadress. 

Mr.  William  Wriothesley's  novel  gives  us 
an  extraordinarily  good  picture  of  ambassa- 
dorial life  at  the  Berlin  court.  It  is  so  good 
a  picture  that  it  compensates  for  a  certain 
inadequacy  of  the  romantic  element  and  for 
a  rather  halting  conclusion  that  suggests  that 
the  author  was  a  little  puzzled  what  to  dt> 
with  his  heroine.  Angelica  Forth  is  the 
adopted  daughter  of  Sir  Ian  and  Lady  Forth, 
the  occupants  of  the  British  embassy  in  Ber- 
lin. We  are  told  that  Angelica  is  thirty-two, 
but  appears  to  be  seventeen.  When  the  im- 
poverished Prince  Lichtenfeld  faces  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  wealthy  marriage  to  retrieve  his 
fortunes  he  seems  to  find  in  Angelica  all  that 
he  needs.  The  prince  is  a  good  deal  of  an 
imbecile  and  a  roue,  but  he  manages  to  capti- 
vate the  English  girl  and  then  discovers  to 
his  disgust  that  she  has  no  money  whatever. 
Naturally  he  creeps  out  of  his  scrape  as  best 
he  can,  being  in  every  way  a  polished  little 
cad.  When  this  happens  we  are  already  more 
than  half-way  through  the  story  and  ready 
to  sympathize  with  the  novelist  who  has  a 
jilted  girl  upon  his  hands.  The  story  is  told 
in  a  leisurely  way  and  with  a  copious  and 
clever  dialogue  that  suggests  that  the  author 
was  more  interested  in  his  descriptions  of 
German  ambassadorial  life  than  in  the  fate  of 
his   heroine. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  whether  the  pic- 
ture is  an  accurate  one.  Certainly  it  has 
verisimilitude,  and  its  many  figures — and  the 
stage  is  full  all  the  time — have  the  dis- 
tinctiveness of  portraits.  Naturally  it  is  a 
cosmopolitan  assembly,  witty,  brilliant,  and 
unprincipled.  The  women  are  slightly  ad- 
dicted to  improper  stories,  as,  for  example, 
where  Lady  Forth  describes  the  letter  written 
by  the  German  lady  in  incautious   English  : 

It  seems  Elise  Burden  met  an  old  school  friend, 
a  German  woman,  who'd  been  at  school  in  Eng- 
land with  her,  and  evidently  thought  she'd  mas- 
tered our  fairly  simple  language  sufficiently  to 
ask  her  in  it  to  dine  informally.  At  all  events, 
Elise  Burden  got  a  note  the  other  day  worded : 
"Dear  Elise — It  would  give  me  much  pleasure  to 
have  you  eat  at  us.  Do  come  undressed,  for  we 
shall  all  be  undressed.  We  are  all  in  a  family 
way,  but  it  will  be  nicer  to  see  you  in  a  family 
way    the    first   time   after   so    many   years. 

And  there  is  the  story  of  the  other  lady 
who  tried  in  her  almost  unintelligible  French 
to  tell  the  German  emperor  that  English  girls 
before  they  marry  always  have  some  chari- 
table employment.  "I  myself  also  did  some- 
thing, sir,"  she  told  him,  "before  my  mar- 
riage, when  I  had  more  time.  Avant  mon 
mariage  j'etais  nourrice." 

"The  Ambassadress"  is  certainly  a  story  to 
be  read.  It  is  amusing,  forceful,  and  sug- 
gestive. It  belongs  to  the  upper  middle  class 
of  modern  fiction. 

The  Ambassadress.  By  William  Wriothesley. 
New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company;  $1.25  net. 


Certainty  and  Justice. 

Most  of  the  chapters  of  this  volume  by 
Frederic  R.  Coudert  have  already  appeared 
as  separate  essays,  but  they  are  now  united 
with  some  new  matter  in  a  consecutive  and 
very  readable  work.  The  object  of  the  au- 
thor is  to  present  us  with  a  series  of  studies 
of  the  conflict  between  precedent  and  progress 
in  the  development  of  the  law  and  to  sketch 
for  us  the  extent  to  which  an  adherence  to 
customs  and  formulas  has  militated  against 
the  administration  of  substantial  justice.  The 
evil  is  of  course  a  considerable  one,  as  the 
author  makes  plain  by  his  citation  of  cases, 
as  well  as  by  an  erudite  comparison  with  the 
practice  of  other  countries.  Into  the  remedy 
there  is  no  need  here  to  enter  except  to  say 
that  it  rests  largely  upon  the  choice  of  better 
men  for  the  bench  and  of  judges  who  will  be 
less  wedded  to  tradition  and  more  solicitous 
for  the  essentials  of  justice. 

Certainty  and  Justice.  By  Frederick  R. 
Coudert.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  $1.50 
net. 


Experiments  in  Government. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  little  volume 
may  have  at  least  some  of  the  attention  that 
it  deserves.  Mr.  Root  is  probably  the  wisest 
man  in  the  public  life  of  America,  and  that 
he  is  about  to  be  forced  from  the  stage  by  the 
new  reform  gives  to  these  Stafford  Little  lec- 
tures something  of  the  nature  of  a  valedic- 
tory. 

Nothing,  quotes  Mr.  Root,  is  settled  until  it 
is  settled  right.  Are  we  settling  anything 
right  by  the  new  methods  of  the  referendum, 
the  initiative,  and  the  recall,  or  by  inviting 
the  individual  voter  not  only  to  answer  yes 
or  no  to  great  questions  of  principle,  but  by 
allowing  him  to  legislate  directly  upon  the  in- 
volved and  intricate  problems  of  statecraft? 
The  great  questions  of  the  day  are  not 
whether  things  ought  to  be  done,  but  rather 
how  they  ought  to  be  d<  ne.  And  the  way  in 
which  they  ought  to  b  Jone  depends  upon 
complicated  an  facts  with  which  men 

generally  arc  not  familiar  and  which  require 
study  and  investigation  to  understand. 

Mr.   Ro  >t  suggests  that  a  vast  danger  lies 

■ms,   and  especially  in 

the   project   that  would   allow   the   people   by 

0     validate    an      mconstitutional 

ititution  can  thus  be  ignored 


in  favor  of  a  good  measure  why  may  it  not 
equally  be  ignored  in  favor  of  a  bad  one  ? 
Shall  we  place  it  in  the  power  of  a  mere  mi- 
nority to  prohibit  a  particular  religion,  for 
example,  or  to  enforce  a  religion,  to  destroy 
freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  or  to  de- 
prive a  prisoner  of  a  fair  trial  because  he 
has  already  been  condemned  by  the  news- 
papers ?  Even  though  the  constitution  may 
have  been  misinterpreted,  the  fact  remains 
that  it  is  a  guardian  of  liberty,  and  it  is  this 
guardian  of  liberty  that  is  to  be  swept  upon 
one  side  Whenever  it  may  please  an  unin- 
structed  or  passionate  majority  to  do  so. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  Mr.  Root's  warnings 
will  be  unheard.  The  new  reform  movement 
is  in  the  hands,  not  of  patriotism,  but  of  per- 
sonal ambition,  not  of  sagacity,  but  of  ig- 
norance. But  it  is  well  that  the  warning 
should  be  given  by  the  man  who  of  all  others 
is  the  most  competent  to   give  it. 

Experiments  in  Government  and  the  Essen- 
tials of  the  Constitution.  By  EHhu  Root. 
Princeton   University   Press;   $1   net. 

Henry  Kempton. 
This  intensely  English  story  will  have  a 
certain  amount  of  interest  as  a  romance,  and 
a  still  greater  interest  as  a  picture  of  caste 
divisions  as  they  exist  in  society  and  in  the 
army.  Henry  Kempton  is  the  son  of  a 
wealthy  tradesman  who  determines  to  lift  him- 
self from  the  contaminating  sphere  of  com- 
merce and  to  break  his  way  into  the  charmed 
circles  of  fashion.  Henry  has  no  conscience, 
but  a  great  deal  of  intelligence,  as  is  shown 
by  the  skillful  way  in  which  he  educates  him- 
self in  the  finer  things  of  life,  takes  full  ad- 
vantages of  a  chance  meeting  with  Lady  Vio- 
let Edenborough,  and  eventually  joins  the 
army  and  wins  the  Victoria  Cross  by  a  piece 
of  calculated,  unnatural,  and  unnecessary  dar- 
ing in  Africa.  In  point  of  fact  Henry  Kemp- 
ton is  a  detestable  little  cad,  but  clever 
enough  to  sustain  his  role  and  to  preserve — 
up  to  a  certain  point — the  immaculate  purity 
of  life  that  he  knows  to  be  essential  to  his 
marital  designs  upon  Lady  Violet.  The  whole 
story  would  be  somewhat  banal  but  for  Lady 
Violet  herself,  who  at  last  breaks  through  the 
crust  of  convention  and  caste  that  hides  her 
and  shows  a  touch  of  the  divine  womanly  that 
we  had  hardly  dared  to  hope  for.  It  is  in- 
deed in  the  last  pages  that  the  author  shows 
some  real  power  of  romance,  and  while  we 
are  not  at  all  sanguine  for  the  future  ot 
Henry  Kempton  we  feel  that  he  has  fallen 
into  good  hands  and  that  by  the  grace  of  God 
and   Lady  Violet   he  may  yet  become  a  man. 

Henry  Kempton.  By  Evelyn  Brentwood.  New 
York:  John  Lane  Company;    $1.25   net. 


In  Portugal. 

This  satisfactory  book  about  Portugal  fills 
a  distinct  need,  for  probably  we  know  less  of 
Portugal  than  of  any  country  in  Europe,  ex- 
cept perhaps  Finland.  Portugal  is  usually  re- 
garded as  a  sort  of  continuation  of  Spain,  and 
this  misconception  is  carefully  combatted  by 
the  author.  The  Spanish  and  the  Portuguese 
are  not  only  separate  and  distinct  people, 
with  different  characteristics  and  ideals,  but 
xhey  mutually  despise  each  other,  and  to  such 
an  extent  that  a  union  between  them  is  nearly 
impossible.  The  Portuguese  have  a  "thought- 
ful humanness,"  while  the  Spaniards  have  a 
"noble  rashness  and  imprudence."  The  Span- 
iard's "restless  discontent"  is  replaced  in 
Portugal  by  a  "contented  melancholy,"  a  re- 
signed and  genial  pessimism,  a  patient  and 
indolent  tolerance  finding  relief  in  sarcasm 
and  irony.  The  Portuguese  is  independent 
and  little  inclined  to  follow  foreign  fashions, 
and  if  at  an  election  he  votes  as  he  has  been 
told  it  is  because  he  has  the  good  sense  to 
see  that  the  result  can  not  possibly  matter 
to  him.  The  Portuguese  are  more  likely  to 
act  collectively  and  unitedly  than  are  the 
Spaniards,  while  they  are  of  a  more  liberal 
mind,  more  tolerant,  and  with  more  common 
sense. 

The  author  writes  so  interestingly  and  in- 
formingly  about  the  people  that  we  may  wish 
that  he  had  written  more  of  the  same  sort 
and  somewhat  less  about  cities  and  scenery. 
But  he  never  fails  of  a  certain  light  and  elo- 
quent touch  that  lifts  his  work  far  above  the 
guide-book  level  and  into  the  domain  of  litera- 
ture. Certainly  it  would  be  invaluable  as  a 
preparation  for  a  Portuguese  journey  or  as  a 
companion  upon  the  road,  but  it  can  be  read 
by  the  fireside  with  delight,  and  it  will  leave 
behind  it  an  abiding  picture  of  Portugal  and 
of  the  Portuguese  people. 

In  Portugal.  By  Aubrey  F.  G.  Bell.  New 
York:   John  Lane  Company;  $2  net. 


Simon  Braodin. 
The  persecution  of  the  Russian  Jew  and 
the  endless  conflict  between  Russian  tyranny 
and  Russian  revolution  have  been  favorite 
topics  for  the  novelist,  but  few  have  written 
more  simply  and  effectively  than  Mr.  B.  Paul 
Neuman  in  his  "Simon  Brandin."  Simon  is 
a  Jewish  refugee  who  escapes  to  America  and 
begins  to  amass  money  that  he  may  help  his 
co-religionists  and  countrymen  in  Russia.  He 
becomes  wealthy  and  adopts  a  Russian  orphan 
girl  of  his  own  faith  whom  he  finds  in  a  Ger- 
man home,  educating  her  in  his  own  schemes 
and  arousing  in  her  the  passionate  patriotism 
which  the  Russian  refugee  naturally  gives  to 
his  people  rather  than   to  his  country.     Then 


come  the  long  plottings,  the  furtive  journeys,, 
and  the  secret  associations  that  are  the  re- 
sults of  tyranny.  We  see  something  of  the 
tragedies  that  await  failure,  of  the  horrors  of 
the  Russian  prison,  and  of  the  grim  machinery 
of  Russian  despotism,  whose  wheels  are  so 
silent  but  so  restless.  The  author  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  telling  a  moving  and  vivid 
story  with  so  much  restraint  and  moderation. 
He  convinces  us  easily  of  the  essential  truth 
of  his  narrative. 

Simon    Brandin.      By    B.    Paul    Neuman.      New 
York:   George  H.  Doran  Company;   $1.20  net. 


The  Invincible  Alliance. 

Mr.  Francis  Grierson  is  described  as  among 
the  foremost  of  English  essayists,  but  while 
this  collection  of  his  writings  shows  origi- 
nality, a  certain  mystical  insight,  and  much 
literary  grace,  it  is  not  likely  to  command 
wide  attention  either  for  profundity  of  thought 
or  for  success  in  grappling  with  the  definite 
problems  of  the  day.  The  volume  takes  its 
name  from  its  opening  essay,  the  "invincible 
alliance"  being,  of  course,  one  between 
America  and  England.  On  the  day,  we  are 
told,  that  England  sinks  to  a  second-class 
power  in  Europe  a  European  coalition  will  de- 
velop which  will  have  for  its  prime  object 
the  partition  of  Mexico,  Central  America,  and 
the  states  of  South  America.  America  would 
have  to  deal  unaided  with  the  navies  of  Ger- 
many, Austria,   France,   and  Italy. 

There  are  sixteen  essays  in  the  volume,  and 
several  of  them  are  saturated  with  a  certain 
pessimism  based  upon  forebodings  of  ca- 
lamity. Perhaps  the  most  impressive  of  these 
is  the  one  entitled  "Materialism  and  Crime." 
Either  materialism  must  be  suppressed  as  we 
are  now  suppressing  consumption  or  the  na- 
tions must  end  in  an  orgy  of  crime.  Chris- 
tian civilization,  we  are  told,  has  been  de- 
scending lowrer  and  lower  for  four  centuries, 
and  civilization  and  barbarism  are  now  sepa- 
rated by  a  few  laws,  a  few  conventions,  one 
or  two  ideals,  and  a  single  religion.  Else- 
where we  have  an  approving  quotation  from 
Lord  Rosebery  to  the  effect  that  Europe  is 
"rattling  into  barbarism."  Perhaps  such 
gloomy  forebodings  are  not  unjustified  by  a 
frank  facing  of  modern  facts,  but  certainly 
they  will  not  be  popular  among  people  who 
have  adopted  optimism  as  a  sort  of  social  re- 
ligion. Mr.  Grierson  seems  to  think  that 
civilization  is  on  the  verge  of  cataclysmic 
changes  of  so  startling  a  nature  as  to  defy 
computation.  Out  of  the  melting  pot  of  in- 
vincible events  a  new  and  better  era  will 
dawn,  but  the  transition  period  must  be  a 
strenuous  and  terrible  one.  Those  like- 
minded  with  the  author  may  derive  a  certain 
grim  satisfaction  from  so  eloquent  a  voicing 
of  their  expectations,  but  the  "man  in  the 
street"  will  be  aware  of  a  certain  lack  of 
evidence  that  Mr.  Grierson  seems  little  dis- 
posed to  supply. 

The  Invincible  Alliance  and  Other  Essays. 
By  Franklin  Grierson.  New  York:  John  Lane 
Company;  $1.50  net. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
Brentano's  have  published  an  elegant  little 
volume  bound  in  chocolate  and  gold  and  en- 
titled "The  Wisdom  of  Bernard  Shaw,"  being 
passages  from  his  works  as  chosen  by  Char- 
lotte F.  Shaw. 

The  American  Book  Company  has  published 
a  volume  of  "Lessons  in  English  for  For- 
eign Women,"  by  Ruth  Austin.  The  volume 
is  intended  for  use  in  settlements  and  evening 
schools,  and  the  price  is  35  cents. 

The  Macmillan  Company  has  published 
"The  Sonnets"  and  "Hamlet"  as  additions  to 
tlie  Tudor  Shakespeare,  now  in  course  of  issue 
under  the  general  editorship  of  William  Allan 
Neilson  and  Ashley  Horace  Thorndike.  Price, 
35  cents  per  volume. 

"The  Sevenfold  I  Am,"  by  Rev.  Thomas 
Marjoribanks,  B.  D.,  has  been  added  to  the 
Short  Course  series,  under  the  general  editor- 
ship of  Rev.  John  Adams,  B.  D.,  and  now  in 
course  of  issue  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
Price,  60  cents  per  volume. 

A  very  useful  and  practical  work  has  been 
issued  by  the  American  Book  Company,  under 
the  title  of  "Nutrition  and  Diet,"  by  Emma 
Conley.  Intended  as  a  text-book  for  second- 
ary schools,  the  information  is  so  definite  and 
clear  that  it  might  well  find  a  place  on  the 
domestic  shelves.     The  price  is  60  cents. 

Under  the  title  of  "Tradition"  Henry  Holt 
&  Co.  have  published  a  volume  of  six  one- 
act  plays  of  contemporary  life  by  George 
Middleton.  These  plays,  although  serious  in 
tone,  are  practical  for  clever  amateurs  and 
well  suited  to  club  discussion  and  reading. 
They  are  all  character  studies,  worked  out 
with  precision  and  originality  and  with  every 
evidence  of  the  author's  intention  to  say 
something  worth  saying.     Price,   $1.35  net. 

The  Macmillan  Company  has  published 
Book  Two  of  "Everyday  English,"  by  Frank- 
lin T.  Baker  and  Ashley  H.  Thorndike  (60 
cents  net).  Part  One  of  the  book  is  devoted 
to  a  simple  yet  comprehensive  survey  of  Eng- 
lish grammar.  Part  Two,  on  Composition,  is 
based  on  certain  fundamental  principles:  that 
language  is  primarily  oral ;  that  constant 
practice  and  review  are  necessary  to  skill  in 
language ;  that  form,  though  a  necessary  ele- 
ment,  is   less   important   and   less   interesting 
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than  ideas ;  that  the  study  of  English  should 
widen  the  student's  interest  and  his  range  of 
reading. 

Horace  Greeley  said  once  that  the  best  way 
to  resume  specie  payments  was  to  resume 
them.  In  the  same  spirit  we  may  believe 
that  the  best  way  to  calm  ourselves  is  to 
calm  ourselves.  But  if  there  are  any  ex- 
citable ones  to  whom  self-restraint  is  difficult 
without  rules  and  methods  they  can  hardly  do 
better  than  procure  the  little  new  volume  by 
Dr.  George  Lincoln  Walton,  M.  D.  It  is  en- 
titled "Calm  Yourself,"  and  it  is  both  sage 
and  persuasive.  The  publishers  are  the 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  and  the  price  50 
cents  net. 


Sardou  and  the 
Sardou  Plays 


BY 

JEROME  A.  HART 

WHAT  THE  REVIEWERS  SAY 
New  York  Evening  Sun:  Mr.  Hart  has  col- 
lected a  mass  of  material  for  his  book,  which 
contains  many  interesting  facts.  It  puts 
within  reach  the  histories  of  the  dramatist's 
most  important  works.  The  story  of  the 
Sardou  plays  in  this  country  will  interest 
the  devotees  of  professional  reminiscence. 
The  book  is  valuable. 

The  Observer:  This  book  is  marked  by 
literary  excellence,  scholarly  care  in  the  use 
of  material,  and   fine  discrimination   in  criti- 


Illustrated.     403  pages.     $2.50  net.     Post- 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


Is  It  Enough? 

Mrs.  Harriette  Russell  Campbell  has  written 
a  story  whose  opening  pages  suggest  a  com- 
monplace plot  but  that  grows  steadily  in  value 
until  it  reaches  the  exceptional  and  the  beau- 
tiful. When  Jean  Kontze,  cosmopolitan,  and 
and  vagabond  violinist,  determines  to  marry 
Hilda  Emery,  who  is  only  a  simple-minded 
New  England  girl,  we  seem  to  foresee  the 
usual  squalid  tragedy  that  has  been  told  a 
hundred  times.  For  Jean  appears  to  be  no 
more  than  a  musical  animal,  ugly  in  temper. 
Oriental  in  his  bearing  toward  women,  hope- 
less from  even-  human  point  of  view-  And. 
indeed,  there  is  tragedy  in  plenty,  and  of  the 
kind  that  we  predict,  but  the  author  is  artist 
enough  to  furnish  a  redemption  and  to  do  it 
so  naturally  that  we  are  persuaded  into  a 
new  faith  in  the  finer  forces  of  life.  The 
last  few  pages  of  Mrs.  Campbell's  story  have 
an  artistic  merit  that  has  not  often  been  sur- 
passed. 

Is  It  Enough?  By  Harriette  Russell  Campbell. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 


The  Country  Church. 

Mr.  C.  O.  Gill  and  Mr.  GifTord  Pinchot 
have  given  us  the  results  of  certain  investiga- 
tions as  to  the  decline  in  church  attendance 
in  two  typical  counties  in  Vermont  and  New 
York.  They  find  that  the  movement  has  been 
steadily  backward,  ''that  in  these  counties  the 
country  church  has  suffered  a  decline  which 
proves  beyond  question  that  it  is  losing  its 
hold  on  the  community."  For  the  methods  of 
investigation  and  for  the  remedies  that  are 
proposed  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  the 
work  itself.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that  the 
chief  cause  is  found  to  be  an  educational  one. 
The  minister  of  the  country  church — and  of 
a  great  many  city  churches  also — has  nothing 
to  say  that  is  worth  saying.  His  stock  in 
trade  is  a  collection  of  musty  theological 
fables  and  platitudes  which  "does  not  satisfy 
the  needs  of  modern  people." 

The  Country  Church.  By  Charles  Otis  Gill 
and  Gifford  Pinchot  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company;    $1.25  net. 

Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
G.  K.  Chesterton  is  quoted  from  London  as 
remarking  that  he  likes  President  Wilson's 
book.  "The  New  Freedom,"  because  "it  is  not 
new  and  because  it  is  not  freedom,  but  is 
full   of  ancient  bondage." 

William  Rose  Benet,  one  of  the  younger 
American  poets,  has  gathered  together  forty- 
two  of  his  poems,  many  of  which  have  seen 
magazine  publication,  into  a  little  book  which 
will  be  issued  this  fall  by  the  Century-  Com- 
pany under  the  title  of  "Merchants  from 
Cathay.*' 

The  unusually  large  number  of  volumes 
which  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  expect 
to  bring  out  this  fall  necessitates  their  begin- 
ning at  an  unusually  early  date,  and  their  first 
autumn  books  will  be  ready  August  30.  They 
include  Meredith  Xicholson's  new  novel, 
"Otherwise  Phyllis'* ;  "The  Nation  and  the 
Empire,"  by  Lord  Milner ;  and  Part  IV  of  the 
second  volume  of  Charles  Sprague  Sargent's 
"Trees  and  Shrubs."' 

William  Waldorf  Astor  now  owns  the  Lon- 
don Morning  Post,  the  Observer,  and  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette,  three  important  Conserva- 
tive newspapers.  He  has  just  paid  §1,250,000 
for  the  Post, 

Robert  Bridges,  the  new  poet  laureate,  is 
an  accomplished  musician,  a  fact  which  some 
critics  assert  has  influenced  the  rhythms  of 
his  verse.  Arthur  Symons  finds  a  likeness  in 
his  poems  to  those  of  the  song  writers  of  the 
Elizabethan  age,  and  ascribes  this  quality  to 
his  study  of  music 

Paul  Heyse,  the  poet,  dramatist,  and 
novelist,  is  critically  ill  in  Munich,  where  in 
1S54  he  first  went  as  court  poet  to  Maxi- 
milian II.  He  is  now  eighty-three  years  old. 
As  an  artist  he  has  remained  true  to  the 
ideals  of  the  romanticists,  and,  despite  the 
present  popularity  of  the  school  of  realists, 
probably  is  the  best-known  living  German 
writer.  Heyse's  novels  -are  renowned  for 
the  vast  scope  of  scientific,  philosophical,  and 
theological  scholarship  displayed.  Many  Eng- 
lish and  Italian  works  also  have  been  trans- 
lated by  him  into  German. 

Jeremiah  Curtin.  translator  of  Sienkiewicz 
and  other  European  novelists,  author  of  a 
book  on  the  Indian  legends  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  other  works,  and  widely  known  as 
a  journalist  and  traveler,  died  a  few  days  ago 
in   Brooklyn,  aged  sixty-one. 

"In  the  city  of  London  there  are  living  to- 
day,  it  is  said,  several  young  journalists  who 
make    an    excellent    income    by    writing    scan- 
dalous memoirs"    ^according  to  Joyce   Kilmer, 
g    in    the    Xew   York    Times  Review    of 
Books).     "The  responsibility  of  authorship  is 
taken   by  some  aged   and   titled  lady,  and  the 
book    sells    largely    because    of    her    notoriety, 
but  the  memoirs  themselves,  the  piquant  gos- 
sip '  bout  great  personapes,   the   narratives  of 
spisodes   of  high  life,  are,  in  many 
the  work  of  specialists  in   this  peculiar 
fiction.     Whether  these  books  are  al- 
actually    written   by    the   people    whose 


names  they  bear  or  are  the  creations  of  con- 
scienceless hack-writers,  they  meet,  at  any 
rate,  a  popular  demand  and  are  bought  as 
eagerly  as  novels." 

Henry  Holt  &  Co.  publish  this  week  in  their 
English  Readings  for  Schools  series  an  edi- 
tion of  Byron's  "Prisoner  of  Chillon"  and 
other  poems,  prepared  by  Professor  Hardin 
Craig  of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

The  "Chanson  de  Marie  Stuart"  which  has 
been  printed  in  biographies  as  a  poem  written 
by  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  was  probably  the 
work  of  Sieur  de  Brantome,  a  French  poet 
who  was  one  of  the  first  to  print  a  volume 
containing  a  flattering  account  of  her  accom- 
plishments. It  has  been  discovered  that  Bran- 
tome  published  the  song  in  a  collection  of  his 
verse,  and  claimed  it  as  his  own.  Dr.  E. 
Galy.  a  French  antiquarian,  recently  found  a 
copy  of  Brantome's  long  forgotten  book  in 
Perigeux. 

New  Books  Received. 
Deg^mo's    Wife.      By    David    Graham    Phillips. 
New  York:   D.  Appleton  &  Co.:   $1.30  net. 
A  novel. 

The    Romance    of    All       By    Eleanor     Stuart 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers;   $1.25  net. 
A  novel. 

The  Lady  and  the  Pirate.  By  Emerson 
Hough.  Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Com- 
pany; $1.25  net. 

A  novel. 

King  Desire  and  His  Knights.  By  Edith  A. 
V.  Painton.  New  York:  R.  F.  Fenno  &  Co.;  SI 
net. 

A  fair;-  story  for  children  and  adults. 

The  Story  of  California.  By  Henry  K.  Nor- 
ton.    Chicago:  A.  C.  McChirg  &  Co.;  $1.50  net. 

A  history  of  mission,  presidio,  and  pueblo,  of 
Spaniard,    Mexican,  and  American. 

The  Britannic  Question.  By  Richard  Tebb. 
New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.;  35  cents  net 

A  consideration  of  some  imperial  problems  and 
notably  of  the  Dominion's  contributions  to  the 
navy. 

The  Yoke  of  Pity.  By  Julien  Benda.  New 
York:    Henry   Holt   &    Co.;   $1    net. 

A  novel.  Translated  from  the  French  by  Gil- 
bert Cannan. 

Ten\  to  Eylau.  By  Colmar,  Freiherr  von  der 
Goltz.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  S:  Co.;  $2.50  net. 

The  disgrace  and  the  redemption  of  the  old 
Prussian  army.  A  study  in  military  history. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  Captain  C.  F. 
Atkinson. 

William  Morris.  By  Arthur  Compton-Rickett, 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $2.50  net. 

A  study  in  personality.  With  an  introduction 
by  R  B.    Cunninghame  Graham. 

Oscar     Wilce.       By     Arthur      Ransome.      New 
York:   Mitchell   Kennerley. 
A   critical    study. 

Four    Mothers   at    Chautauqua.      By  "Pansy." 

Boston:   Lothrop,  Lee  S:  Shepard  Company;  $1.50. 

A  continuation  of  "Four  Girls  at  Chautauqua." 

The  Barnard  Language  Reader..  By  Marion 
D.  Payne.  New  York:  American  Book  Company; 
30  cents. 

Intended  for  the  first  school  year. 

Business  Organization  and  Combination.  By 
Lewis  H.  Haney,  Ph.  D.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan Company;  $2  net. 

An  analysis  of  the  evolution  and  nature  of  busi- 
ness organization  in  the  United  States  and  a  ten- 
tative solution  of  the  corporation  and  trust  prob- 
lems. 

The  Woods.     By  Douglas  Malloch.     New  York: 
George  H.  Doran  Company;  $1  net. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

California,  1S49-1913.  Bv  L.  H.  Woolley. 
Oakland:  De  Witt  &  Snellicg;  50  cents  net. 

The  rambling  sketches  and  experiences  of  sixty- 
four  years'  residence  in  California. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


The  Bookman  has  already  discussed  Jerome 
A.  Hart's  "Sardou  and  the  Sardou  Plays" 
(this  paragraph  is  from  the  August  number). 
The  book  showed  that  in  fifty-four  years  Sar- 
dou produced  seventy-eight  plays,  of  which 
only  six  could  be  called  failures.  Contrast 
this  with  modern  conditions.  During  the  Xew 
York  dramatic  season  ending  with  the  summer 
of  1913  {according  to  Mr.  Burns  Mantle,  an 
expert  in  these  statistics)  there  were  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  productions ;  of  these,  he 
states,  eighty-two  were  financial  failures, 
which  means  a  loss  to  their  producers  of  about 
$1,250,000.  Of  the  thirty-eight  productions 
called  successes,  he  further  states,  not  more 
than  twelve  were  money-making — the  rest 
were  "bloomers."  so  called,  that  is,  quasi- 
failures,  nursed  along  by  "papering,"  or  dead- 
heading the  audiences  sufficiently  long  to  ad- 
vertise the  piece  in  the  rural  districts  as  a 
"Broadway  success."  This  leaves  only  twenty- 
eight  money-making  plays  out  of  one  hundred 
and  eight  productions.  The  percentage  in  the 
previous  Xew  York  season  was  about  the 
same.  During  the  London  season  ending  Au- 
gust, 1912,  fifty-four  productions  were  made; 
of  these  only  nine  were  fairly  successful  and 
only  four  ran  through  the  season. 
*»- 

Claude  Lorraine's  "Book  of  Truth,"  said  to 
be  one  of  the  rarest  and  most  valuable  vol- 
umes in  Europe,  is  owned  by  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire.  It  is  worth  six  times  as  much 
as  the  "Mazarin"  Bible,  the  most  costly  book 
that  the  British  Museum  can  boast.  The  late 
duke  refused  an  offer  of  twenty  thousand 
pounds  for  it. 


The  Road  to  An.i'where, 
Across  the  places  deep  and  dim, 

And  places  brown  and  bare, 
It  reaches  to  the  planet's  rim — 

The  Road  to  Anywhere. 

Now  east  is  east,  and  west  is  west, 

But  north  lies  in  between, 
And  he  is  blest  whose  feet  have  prest 

The  road  that's  cool  and  green. 

The  road  of  roads  for  them  that  dare 

The    lightest    whim    obey, 
To  follow  where  the  moose  or  bear 

Has  brushed  his  headlong  way. 

The  secrets  that  these  tangles  bouse 

Are  step  by  step  revealed, 
While  to  the  sun  the  grass  and  boughs 

A  store  of  odors  yield. 

More  sweet  these  odors  in  the  sun 
Than   swim  in  chemists'  jars; 

And  when  the  fragrant  day  is  done, 
Night — and   a   shoal   of  stars. 

Oh,  east  is  east,  and  west  is  west, 
But  north   lies  full   and   fair; 

And  blest  is  he  who  follows  free 
The   Road  to  Anywhere, 

— Chicago    Tribune. 


Midsummer. 
It  was  the  time  of  shade  and  shine; 

The  roses  pale  as  death 
Poured    on   the  wind    a   fire   divine — 

The  spikenard  of  their  breath! 

The   locusts    chirped   in  monotone; 

The  toad    in   garb  of   rust 
Monarch    of    silence    on    a   stone 
Ruled   in  a  world  of  dust. 

The  birds  were  songless  in  the  trees, 

But  in  the  blue  above 
The  butterflies  danced  on  the  breeze 

Like   aeroplanes  of  love. 

There  was  a  rapture  in  the  air 

Caressing  as   a   boon. 
For   high   and    low   and   everywhere 
The   year   was    at   the   noon! 
—Edzcard    Wilbur   Mason,    in    the    Craftsman. 


Discontent. 
"1    would    I    were    an    elegy!"    the    border-ballad 
sighed. 

"The  characters  who  filled  my  feet 
Would  keep  on  faring  forth  to  meet 
The  Scot,  or  Southron  raider  fleet, 
Beside    the    Teviot's    tide." 

"'A    border- ballad    would    I    be!"    (the    elegy    gave 
breath). 

"Its  heroes  see  a  bit  of  sun 
Before  their  earthly  course  is  run; 
But   mine  are  done  e'er  I've  begun 
To    mourn    about  their    death." 
- — Frcdcyich     H.     Martens,     in     Lippincott's     Maga- 
zine. 


The  Wine  of  Night. 
Come,    drink  the   mystic    wine   of    Night, 

Brimming  with  silence  and  the  stars; 
While  earth,  bathed  in  this  holy  light, 

Is    seen    without    its    scars. 
Drink  in  the  daring  and  the  dews, 

The  calm  winds  and  the  restless  gleam — 
This  is  the  draught  that  Beauty  brews; 

Drink — it  is  the  Dream.   .    .    . 

Drink,  oh  my  soul,  and  do  not  yield — 

These  solitudes,  this  wild-rose  air 
Shall  strengthen  thee,  shall  be  thy  shield 

Against    the    world's   despair. 
Oh,   quaff  this  stirrup-cup   of  stars 

Trembling  with  hope  and  high  desire — 
Then   back  into   the   hopeless   wars 

With    faith   and    fire! 
— Louis   L'ntertneyer,   in    Century   Magazine. 

■*♦*■ 

Xotable  about  Haydn  is  that  at  the  height 
of  his  old  age  he  produced  two  of  his  grand- 
est and  most  voluminous  works,  "The  Crea- 
tion" and  "The  Seasons." 


Mighty  Work  Progressing 

It  is  doubly  cheering  to  be  able  to  state 
at  this  time,  when  calamity  howlers  all 
over  the  country  are  heard  at  their  worst, 
that  the  gigantic  Lake  Spaulding  hydro- 
electric enterprise  undertaken  by  the  Pa- 
cific Gas  and  Ele'ctric  Company,  is  pro- 
gressing wit  a  certainty  which  insures  the 
task  being  completed  well  within  the  esti- 
mated time. 

Such  a  huge  enterprise  means  a  great 
outlay  of  money,  and  already  the  Lake 
Spaulding  development,  which  embraces  an 
installation  aggregating  166,000  horse- 
power in  electric  energy,  had  cost,  to  June 
30,  $4,500,000,  and  an  additional  $3,500,000 
will  be  required  during  this  year  to  com- 
plete it. 

This  installation  when  completed  will 
show  a  cost  of  $71  per  horsepower;  the 
lowest  price  installation  of  hydro-electric 
plants  ever  made  on  this  Coast. 

It  will  involve  the  construction  of  six 
power-houses  and  two  aditional  long-dis- 
tance transmission  lines,  besides  adding 
water  available  for  irrigation  sufficient  to 
irrigate  an  additional  30,000  acres. 

All  this  will  tend  to  largely  increase  the 
revenue,  as  well  as  cheapen  the  cost  of 
production,  and  it  is  thought  that  the 
stockholders  can  wait  for  the  added  re- 
turns wihch  are  bound  to  come  from  the 
benefit  of  this  great  work  in  the  interest  of 
the  public. 

The  Spaulding  dam  will  be  completed 
this  year,  1500  cubic  yards  of  concrete  be- 
ing placed  daily.  Over  thirty-five  miles  of 
ditches  will  be  completed,  and  three  power- 
houses with  an  aggregate  capacity  of 
53,000  horsepower  will  be  ready  by  No- 
vember 15. 

In  the  construction  of  masonry  dams, 
penstocks,  tramways,  construction  camps, 
power-house  buildings,  machinery  founda- 
tions, hydro-electric  equipment,  electric 
generators,  switchboards,  transformers,  and 
high-tension  steel-tower  transmission  lines, 
this  work  has  no  parallel  in  any  construc- 
tion work  of  this  character  ever  previously 
attempted. 

Recently  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric 
Company  sold  an  issue  of  $4,500,000  one- 
year  6  per  cent  notes  to  a  New  York  syn- 
dicate headed  by  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co. 
These  notes  are  secured  by  the  $5,000,000 
5  per  cent  bonds,  the  issuance  of  which 
was  recently  authorized  by  the  California 
State  Railroad  Commission.  It  is  an- 
nounced that  the  funds  derived  from  this 
sale  will  be  used  for  completing  the  Lake 
Spaulding  and  allied  projects. 

Just  what  this  great  expenditure  of 
finances,  this  building  of  a  monster  dam, 
boring  of  tunnels,  erecting  of  great  power- 
houses, and  enlarging  of  irrigating  canals 
means  to  the  people  of  that  part  of  the 
state  covered  by  "Pacific  Service"  will 
best  be  shown  a  little  later,  when  the 
plants  are  in  operation.  Serving  as  it  does 
two-thirds  of  California's  population,  the 
Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company  will  be 
in  a  better  position  than  ever  to  give  bet- 
ter service  in  every  way,  aid  in  reducing 
the  cost  of  producing,  and  so  perform  a 
mighty  part  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  state 
in  which  it  pioneered  the  way  in  the  busi- 
ness in  which  it  is  engaged. 


■here 

To  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Diego 


4^ 

SantaFe 

%  w 


The  Angel :  Santa  Fe  new  fast  train — 
the  only  through  sleeper  service  be- 
tween the  Exposition  cities. 

Superior  equipment — and  very  supe- 
rior dining  car  service. 


SANTA  FE  CITY  OFFICES 

673  Market  St..  San  Francisco— Phoue  Kearny  315. 
1218  Broadway.  Oakland— Phone  Lakeside  425. 
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THE  SHOW-GOERS'  ORGY. 


All  the  consolation  the  lover  of  the  theatre 
and  old-fashioned  plays  can  find  now,  after  a 
careful  view  of  the  situation  East  and  West,  is 
in  the  reflection  that  fashions  change  but  the 
real  people  are  the  same  year  after  year. 
There  are  few  good  plays  on  the  stage  now, 
and  when  one  appears,  like  Thomas's  "As  a 
Man  Thinks,"  it  is  obliged  to  build  its  au- 
diences slowly,  drawing  members  that  should 
have  been  loyal  from  antagonistic  camps. 
There  is,  perhaps,  little  reason  to  berate 
either  faction  separately.  The  obsessed  in- 
trospectionists  who  want  nothing  but  sex 
problem  discussions,  and  have  followed  down 
the  line  until  they  are  ready  to  accept  the 
clinical  horrors  of  Shaw  and  Strindberg,  are 
only  a  little  worse  than  the  thoughtless  crowd 
that  seemingly  can  be  attracted  by  nothing  but 
dazzling  colors,  swift  movement,  and  empty 
nonsense  too  often  frankly  vulgar.  Between 
these  extremes  there  remain  but  a  few  who 
still  look  upon  acting  as  an  art,  upon  the 
stage  as  a  place  where  only  sincere  and 
earnest  effort  should  be  tolerated,  and  who  ask 
for  plays  that  shall  be  clean  and  fragrant  and 
leave  behind  them  memories  worth  recalling. 
Producing  managers  are  puzzled.  Why  should 
they  not  turn  to  moving-picture  shows  ? 

Even  the  good  old  Tivoli,  that  in  all  its 
years  of  life,  in  three  incarnations,  never 
offered  a  production  that  was  not  above  sus- 
picion of  unworthiness,  that  has  always  given 
double  or  triple  value  to  its  patrons,  as  for- 
eign attractions  are  rated — even  the  Tivoli 
suffers  from  this  curious  orgy  of  the  show- 
goers.  Since  its  season  of  comic  opera  opened 
it  has  looked  in  vain  for  the  old  throngs  that 
used  to  crowd  through  its  lobby.  "Pinafore" 
did,  indeed,  bring  out  at  its  first  Saturday 
matinee  the  largest  audience  that  the  new 
house  has  ever  held,  but  the  evening  attend- 
ance has  been  a  sad  reflection  on  the  present 
taste  of  San  Francisco  play-goers.  Verily, 
there  is  a  "new  crowd"  since  the  fire.  But 
many  possess  not  a  hope  but  a  conviction 
that  this  chase  after  the  abnormal  will  pass 
and  the  legitimate  reassert  its  claims  and 
have  them  recognized.  How  soon,  none  may 
predict,  but  the  revulsion  will  come. 


Teddy  Webb  left  last  week  for  the  East, 
where  he  is  under  contract  to  the  Shuberts 
to  appear  as  comedian  with  Sam  Bernard  in 
"All  for  the  Ladies."  He  leaves  a  big  va- 
cancy at  the  Tivoli. 


Three  violinists,  in  separate  acts,  win  some 
of  the  heartiest,  most  persistent  applause  at  the 
Orpheum    this    week.      Little    Betty    Washing- 
ton, a  slip  of  a  girl,  with  flashing  eyes  and  a 
profusion  of  dark  brown  hair,  is  the  one  really 
artistic  bit  of  the  "Gus  Edwards's  Kid  Kaba- 
ret"  number.     She  plays  her  violin  with  con- 
fidence and  a  spirit  that  promise  well  for  her 
musical  future.     Charley  Abbate,  who  appears 
with    Fred   Hamill,   a   singer,    is   another   pro- 
ficient with  the  bow,  and  though  he  gives  his 
o  "rag-time,"  he  is  not  altogether  bad. 
'In   the   pretentious   and   richly   decorated   mu- 
....    the   Bell   Family,    the  violinist   is 
easily   to  be   singled   out  as   a   capable   player, 
he    is    necessarily    kept    in    the    back- 
und.      There    are    two    feminine    artists    of 
re  than  -ordinary  gifts  in  this  organization 
nine  musicians  :  the  lady  who  resembles  in 
tures    and    facial    expression     the     Minnie 
addern  of  twenty  years  ago   and  who  leads 
ie    xylopnonists    in    their    excursions    among 
peratic  airs,  and  the  younger  but  none  the  less 
ifted  Sparish  dancer,  whose  grace  and  aban- 
aot  all  the  products  of  skilled  instruc- 
■  i:  s  a  whole  the  act  merits  the  attention 

,nd   praise  it   receives.     The  laughing  success 
ill  is  contributed  by  Harry  Divine  and 
elle    Williams,    "the   traveling   salesman    and 
emalt    drummer."      The   two    are    original    in 
eir    comedy   methods,   and   their  material   is 
esh  and  cleanly  mirth-provoking. 


Kipling's    "Ounga    Din"    has    long    been    a 

kvorite    with   the  vaudeville   actor-monologist 

the    delusion     that     something 

' -ed  to  sustain  his  slender  hold 

5.1  -d   "legitimate"   after  his   acces- 

:he  variety  stage.     Taylor  Holmes  uses 

bis  week  and  makes  a  measurable  success 

ough  more  through  force  than  feeling. 

best    things    are    the    simplest    stories    he 

Comedy    is    like    fiddling — if    it   is    not 

easily    and    without    show   of  physical 

.  commend  itself.     Mr.  Holmes 

-k  so  hard. 


Vaudeville  we  shall  have,  assuredly,  to  the 
end,  with  or  without  moving  pictures.  It  is  a 
good  thing  that  Orpheum  audiences  almost  in- 
variably extend  most  favor  to  the  really  good 
numbers  on  each  programme. 

George  L.  Shoals. 


Composers  have  not  scorned  writing  airs  to 
suit  the  style  of  particular  singers,  thus,  as 
Francis  Rogers  remarks,  "storing  up  for  the 
usual  voices  of  subsequent  generations  much 
travail  and  sorrow."  Mendelssohn  crowded 
"Hear  Ye,  Israel,"  with  high  F  sharps,  in  or- 
der to  give  Jenny  Lind,  whom  he  adored,  a 
chance  to  display  the  particular  beauty  of  her 
voice  in  that  region,  with  the  result  that  that 
air  has  been  a  sore  trial  to  most  sopranos  ever 
since.  Faure,  the  famous  French  baritone, 
also  had  a  particularly  facile  and  mellow  high 
F  sharp,  and  many  parts  were  written  espe- 
cially to  give  him  a  chance  to  exhibit  it  to 
the  gasping  multitude.  But  in  most  baritone 
voices  this  F  sharp  is  the  very  limit  of  the 
upper  range,  and  although  it  may  have  both 
power  and  brilliance,  it  seldom  possesses 
either  mellowness  or  facility ;  consequently 
all  the  roles  written  for  Faure  (Meyerbeer's 
"Dinorah,"  for  instance)  are  particularly  try- 
ing for  the  ordinary  baritone. 


Of  New  England  ancestry,  brought  up  in 
the  New  Hampshire  farming  community  that 
is  mirrored  in  the  play  "Old  Homestead," 
Denman  Thompson  was  intended  for  a  car- 
penter, that  being  his  father's  trade ;  but  it 
soon  became  evident  that  his  talents,  what- 
ever they  were,  did  not  express  themselves  at 
the  bench  or  plane.  Then  for  a  few  years 
he  perched  upon  a  bookkeeper's  stool,  but 
slipped  off  of  it  upon  the  comedy  stage,  there 
to  find  his  life  work.  He  had  been  playing 
for  fifteen  years  when  he  wrote  the  playlet, 
"Joshua  Whitcomb,"  and  for  a  decade  he 
appeared  in  its  principal  character.  The  "Old 
Homestead"  was  an  expansion  of  this  sketch. 
From  the  time  the  homely,  wholesome  play 
was  first  seen  in  Boston,  in  1886,  Thompson, 
as   "Josh,"  appeared   7000  times. 


Starting  its  fourth  season  on  November  24, 
the  Chicago  Grand  Opera  Company  will  later 
visit  San  Francisco,  according  to  plans  just 
announced.  Tita  Ruffo,  Bonci,  Muratore, 
Bassi,  Mary  Garden,  and  Carolina  White  are 
among  the  principals  who  have  been  engaged. 
The  operatic  novelties  scheduled  for  perform- 
ance are :  Massenet's  "Don  Quichotte"  and 
"Manon,"  Puccini's  "Girl  of  the  Golden 
West,"  Giordano's  "Fedora,"  Fevrier's 
"Monna  Vanna,"  Leoncavallo's  "Zingari," 
Gnecchi's  "Cassandra,"  Franchetti's  "Christo- 
foro  Columbo,"  and  Kneitzel's  "Le  Ranz  des 
Vaches."  The  notable  revivals  are  "Don  Gio- 
vanni," "Linda  di  Chamoni,"  "Puritani," 
"Pelleas  and  Melisande,"  "Madama  Butterfly," 

and  "Parsifal." 

■«»— ■ 

In  celebration  of  the  fact  that  Professor 
Elie  Metchnikoff  has  completed  half  a  cen- 
tury's connection  with  science,  friends  of  the 
great  Russian  biologist  are  to  present  him 
with  a  livre  d'or.  The  book,  which  will  be 
sumptuously  bound,  will  consist  of  essays 
written  by  eminent  doctors  and  biologists, 
each  essay  to  consist  of  an  absolutely  original 
piece  of  work.  A  year  is  given  for  the 
preparation  of  the  essay  and  of  the  research 
connected  with  it.  Professor  Metchnikoff  be- 
gan his  scientific  career  at  Odessa  fifty  years 
ago.  Coming  under  suspicion  of  the  Russian 
government,  he  moved  to  Naples  and  subse- 
quently   to    Paris,    where   he    has   been    thirty 

years. 

*•*■ 

Professor  Dussaud  of  Paris,  a  scientist  of 
considerable  note,  has  produced  a  motion- 
picture  apparatus  for  the  blind,  by  means  of 
which  they  may  experience  the  illusion  of 
moving  objects  as  people  with  full  powers  of 
vision  do  in  viewing  an  illuminated  screen. 
The  apparatus  consists  of  a  machine  operated 
by  electricity  which  causes  a  series  of  re- 
liefs, representing  trees,  birds,  or  other  ob- 
jects, to  pass  rapidly  under  the  fingers.  The 
reliefs  are  so  graduated  that  the  delicate 
sense  of  touch  of  the  blind  translates  their 
variations  into  apparent  movements  of  the  ob- 
jects which  are  represented.  The  device  is 
mainly  employed  for  educational  purposes. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 


Miss  Julie  Opp,  the  brilliant  wife  of  Wil- 
liam Faversbam,  who  will  be  seen  with  him 
in  "Julius  Cassar"  in  this  city  this  fall,  owes 
her  advent  on  the  stage  to  two  of  the  most 
distinguished  Frenchwomen  of  the  past  quar- 
ter century — Mme.  Bernhardt  and  Mme. 
Calve,  supreme  artists  in  tragedy  and  song. 
She  had  made  their  acquaintance  as  a  news- 
paper woman  and  they  both  urged  her  to  take 
up  a  histrionic  career.  Her  first  theatrical 
engagement  was  in  the  support  of  the  Bern- 
hardt. 

«•» 

Portugal  has  only  one  conservatory  of 
music,  located  at  Lisbon.  The  highest  salary 
paid  is  $500  a  year;  assistant  teachers  get 
$150.  Orchestral  players,  though  they  have  a 
union,  are  paid  at  the  San  Carlo  Theatre  no 
more  than  $40  to  $80  a  month;  at  vaudevilles 
and  musical  comedies  they  get  60  cents  to 
$1.20  a  performance. 


"The  Chimes  of  Normandy"  at  the  Tivoli. 

Lovers  of  genuine  comic  opera,  well  sung 
and  staged,  will  welcome  the  announcement  of 
the  Tivoli's  revival  of  Planquette's  beautiful 
opera,  "The  Chimes  of  Normandy,"  next  Mon- 
day evening. 

The  cast  of  "The  Chimes  of  Normandy" 
is  unusually  good.  Rena  Vtvienne  will  be 
Germaine ;  Myrtle  Dingwall,  Serpolette,  the 
Good-for-Nothing ;  Henry  Santry,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Corneville ;  John  Phillips,  Jean  the 
Fisherman ;  Robert  G.  Pitkin,  Gaspard,  the 
miser;  Charles  Galagher,  the  Bailli. 

The  most  conspicuous  musical  numbers  are 
Serpolette's  rondo,  "In  My  Mysterious  His- 
tory," and  a  delightful  fantastic,  "Go,  Little 
Sailor" ;  Henri's  grand  aria,  "I  Have  Thrice 
Made  a  Tour  of  the  World." 

Then  there  are  the  famous  chorus  with  the 
chimes,  a  most  graceful  and  interesting  num- 
ber ;  Gaspard's  quaint  old  Norman  song,  "We 
Were  Full  Five  Hundred  Rogues" ;  Ger- 
maine's  "Legend  of  the  Bells,"  and  Greni- 
cheux's  barcarolle,   "On  Billow  Rocking." 

The  scene  is  laid  in  Normandy  in  the  time 
of  Louis  XV.  The  first  act  of  this  charming 
opera,  one  of  the  most  popular  of  its  class, 
opens  in  an  old  Norman  village  during  the 
progress  of  a  fair.  Henri,  the  Marquis  of 
Villeroi,  who  has  been  an  exile  since  child- 
hood, has  just  returned. 

The  second  act  is  occupied  with  the  ex 
posure  of  the  ghosts  in  the  castle  of  Villeroi. 

In  the  last  act  the  castle  is  restored  to  its 
old  splendor  and  the  marquis  takes  possession 
as  master.  After  a  love  scene  between  Henri 
and  Germaine,  Gaspard,  who  has  recovered 
his  reason,  discloses  that  Germaine,  and  not 
Serpolette,  is  the  rightful  heiress  and  the  true 
claimant  to  the  title  of  marchioness. 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

Milton  Pollock  will  head  the  Orpheum  bill 
next  week  and  will  present  George  Ade's  new 
playlet,  "Speaking  to  Father,"  which  is  said 
to  contain  some  of  the  funniest  lines  ever 
written  and  to  convulse  the  audiences  with 
laughter. 

Will  Rogers,  known  to  the  stage  as  "the 
Oklahoma  Cowboy,"  will  give  an  exhibition  of 
his  wonderful  skill  with  the  lariat. 

Walter  S.  "Rube"  Dickinson  will  introduce 
his  own  original  character  creation,  "The  Ex- 
Justice  of  the  Peace,"  which  is  one  of  the 
biggest  laughs  in  vaudeville. 

Rameses,  who  will  present  his  "Egyptian 
Tempel  of  Magic,"  has  just  returned  from  a 
tour  of  the  world,  during  which  he  acquired  a 
number  of  new  tricks. 

A  clever  young  woman  who  chooses  to  be 
known  simply  as  "Phina,"  will,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  trio  of  clever  boys  and  girls,  sing, 
dance,  entertain,  and  make  merry. 

Next  week  will  be  the  last  of  Divine  and 
Williams,  Fred  Hamill  and  Charley  Abbate, 
and  the  Bell  Family  in  their  artistic  musical 
offering.  

*'Les  Miserables"  In  Pictures  at  the  Cort, 
The  photo-drama  in  its  ultimate  expression 
will  be  divulged  at  the  Cort  Theatre  for  an 
engagement  of  but  a  single  week,  beginning 
with  the  matinee  Sunday.  Referring  to  "Les 
Miserables,"  which  has  been  done  into  film 
form  and  has  .created  a  genuine  sensation 
abroad,  this  will  be  its  first  presentation  in 
America.  The  pictures  are  said  to  have  es- 
tablished a  distinct  epoch  in  the  educational 
work  of  the  "movies."  It  may  be  readily 
seen  that  an  adequate  and  sympathetic  in- 
terpretation of  Victor  Hugo's  wonderful  hu- 
man document  through  this  medium  can  not 
be  other  than  of  tremendous  interest  and 
value  apart  from  its  entertaining  qualities. 

The  producers  went  about  securing  their 
film  in  the  most  conscientious  manner.  The 
matter  of  expense  was  not  considered.  It 
may  seem  like  a  tremendously  extravagant 
statement,  the  claim  that  $100,000  was  spent 
in  producing  this  photo-drama,  but  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  project,  made  apparent  by  a 
few  minutes'  view  of  the  film,  silences  con- 
tradiction. 

"Les  Miserables"  is  in  nine  reels  and 
makes  for  an  entire  evening's  entertainment. 
There  will  be  special  orchestra  music. 


tensely  dramatic  incident  entitled  "The 
Countess  Nadine,"  which  was  written  for  her 
by  Joseph  A.  Golden,  and  is  said  to  afford 
her  splendid  opportunity  for  the  display  of 
that  style  of  acting  she  has  made  so  popular 
in  the  Sardou  plays. 


Vaudeville  at  the  Pantages  Theatre. 
Willard's  "Temple  of  Music,"  one  of  the 
unique  novelties  in  vaudeville,  is  the  topping 
attraction  on  the  new  bill  opening  at  the 
Pantages  on  Sunday.  A  bevy  of  pretty  girls 
are  used  in  the  production.  Charles  Kenna, 
known  as  the  original  "Street  Faker,"  is  the 
added  attraction.  A  duo  of  tango  dancers 
are  Alliston  and  Trucco.  May  de  Long,  a 
breezy  little  funmaker,  is  on  a  return  engage- 
ment with  a  basket  of  new  topical  songs. 
Harry  Ferris,  Allen  Bennett,  and  a  capital 
little  cast  have  a  racehorse  playlet  called 
"The  Favorite,"  with  plenty  of  action  and  a 
typical  race-track  setting.  Three  nifty  young 
college  chaps  have  a  rattling  singing  spe- 
cialty, carrying  the  title  of  the  "Three 
Troubadours."  

Blanche  Walsh,  the  famous  emotional 
actress,  upon  whose  shoulders  the  mantle  of 
the  late  Fanny  Davenport  has  fallen,  will 
shortly    appear    at    the    Orpheum    in    an    in- 


Sir  Johnston  Forbes-Robertson's  last  ap- 
pearance in  London  in  the  character  of  Ham- 
let (says  the  Westminster  Gazette)  recalls 
Macready's  farewell  benefit  at  Drury  Lane  on 
February  26,  1851,  when  as  Macbeth  he  took 
leave  of  the  public.  It  had  been  necessary 
to  guard  the  entrance  to  the  theatre  by  police, 
who  made  a  passage  for  the  playgoers  through 
the  excited  crowd  in  the  streets.  The  or- 
chestra had  been  converted  into  stalls,  and 
the  scene  was  one  of  boundless  enthusiasm. 
This  famous  actor,  the  friend  of  Dickens  and 
of  Thackeray,  in  his  parting  address  referred 
to  the  public  support  which  had  cheered  him 
through  many  difficulties  and  enhanced  the 
happiness  of  his  life.  Referring  to  his  aban- 
donment of  the  stage  while  his  strength  was 
undiminished,  he  added :  "Because  I  would 
not  willingly  abate  one  jot  of  your  esteem  I 
retire  with  the  belief  of  yet  unfailing  powers 
rather  than  linger  on  the  scene  to  set  in  con- 
trast the  feeble  style  of  age  with  the  more 
vigorous  exertions  of  better  years."  Hamlet 
was  one  of  Macready's  most  successful  parts. 


A  sarcastic  French  critic  thus  describes  the 
performance  of  the  latest  specimen  of  musical 
"impressionism"  at  the  Chatelot  in  Paris : 
"The  conductor  having  raised  his  baton,  the 
whole  orchestra  began  to  improvise  without 
the  smallest  regard  for  tonality,  dynamics,  or 
rhythm.  After  ten  minutes  of  this,  deeming 
that  the  joke  had  been  carried  far  enough, 
they  were  silent — proud  at  having  thus 
brought  to  a  hearing  the  introduction  to  the 
second  tableau  of  'Le  Sacre  du  Printemps,"  by 
M.  I.  Stravinsky." 


Mrs.  Fiske  has  probably  played  more  "one- 
night  stands"  than  any  other  actress  of  her 
prominence.  Her  five  months*  tour  next  sea- 
son will  include  every  border  state  in  the 
Union  except  Florida  and  those  in  New  Eng- 
land. She  will  thus  girdle  the  country,  and 
as  Edward  Sheldon's  last  season's  play  will  be 
her  medium  of  appeal,  her  tour  will  be  in  a 
double  sense  "The  High  Road"  around  the 
United  States. 

AMUSEMENTS. 
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RPHFIIM       O'FARRELL  STREET 

I\I  liLU  III  2tt^ea  SlockloB  ud  Powell 

Safest  and  Most  Magnificent  Theatre  in  America 


Week  Beginning  this  Sunday  Afternoon 

MATINEE  EVERY  DAY. 

A  WONDERFUL  NEW  SHOW 

HILTON  POLLOCK  and  CO.  in  George  Ade's  New 
Comedy  Playlet,  "Speaking  to  Father":  WILL 
ROGERS.  "The  Oklahoma  Cowboy";  WALTER 
S.  "RUBE  "  DICKINSON,  in  his  Original  Charac- 
ter Creation,  "The  Ex-Justice  of  the  Peace": 
RAMESES.  in  his  Egyptian  Temple  of  Magic: 
PHINA  &  CO.,  in  a  classy  Singing  and  Dancing 
Act;  DIVINE  and  WILLIAMS:  FRED  HAMILL 
and  CHARLEY  ABBATE;  ORPHEUM  MOTION 
PICTURES  Showing  Current  EvaptS.  Last  Week, 
THE  BELL  FAMILY,  in  Their  Artistic  Musical 
Offering. 

Evening  prices  10c,  25c.  50c,  75c.  Box  seats  $1. 
Matinee  prices  (except  Sundays  and  Holidaysl 
10c.  25c.  50c.    Phone  Douglas  70. 


CORT, 


Leading  Theatre 

ELLIS  AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


Last  Time  Saturday  Night— 
JOHN  MASON  in  "As  a  Man  Thinks" 
Starting    Sunday    Matinee— One    Week    Only- 
Matinees    Sunday,    Wednesday    and    Saturday 
The  Great  French  Feature  Film 
of  Victor  Hugo's  Masterpiece 

LES  MISERABLES 

Most  Fascinating  Motion   Picture   Ever   Taken 
9   Reels— Orchestral    Musical    Accompaniment- 
Prices  25c  and  50c 
Sunday.  Aug.  17— "  Bought  and  Paid  For." 


OPERA 
HOUSE 


mm 


Phone  Sutter  4200 

Saturday  Matinee  and  Night.  PINAFORE 

Sunday  Matinee  and  Night.  THE  MIKADO 

Starting  Monday  Evening.  August  11 

Elaborate  Revival  of 

THE  CHIMES  OF  NORMANDY 

A  Romantic  Comic  Opera,  by  Robert  Planquette 

Splendid  Production— Superb  Cast— 

Beautiful  Music  — Tivoli  Orchestra 

Matinees— Saturday  and  Sunday. 

Popular  Prices— 'ioc.  50c.  ~5c;  Uos  Scats.  SI. 


PANTAGES  THEATRE 
MARKET  STREET,  oppoiite  M.top 

Week  beginning  August  10 
Willard's  Entrancing  Spectacle 

"TEMPLE  OF  MUSIC" 
Pretty  Girls— Dazzling  Effects. 
CHAS.  KENNA 
The  Street  Fakir. 
Vaudeville's  Only  Tango  Dancers 
ALLISTON  and  TRi 
.">  Other  Big  Features 
Mat.  daily  at  2:30.  Nights  at  7:15  sin 
day  and  Holiday  mats,  at  1 :S0  and  ..:. ." 
continuous  from  6:30.    Prices:  inc.-" 
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August  9,  1913. 


VANITY  FAIR. 


Dr.  Yamei  Kin,  an  educated  Chinese  lady 
who  lately  lectured  in  New  York,  had  some- 
thing interesting  to  say  about  some  of  the 
frothy  nonsense  circulated  on  the  subject  of 
the  women  of  China.  First  of  all  she  touched 
upon  the  delicate  topic  of  trousers.  It  seems 
that  an  edict  has  recently  been  issued  by 
the  Chinese  government  to  the  effect  that 
ladies,  who  wear  trousers  must  also  wear  a 
skirt  to  cover  said  trousers.  Now  that  seems 
right  enough,  although  we  are  not  greatly  in 
favor  of  edicts  of  any  kind.  Personally  we 
could  never  bring  ourselves  to  offer  hand  or 
heart  to  a  lady  who  visibly  wore  trousers. 
What  ladies  may  be  pleased  to  wear  invisibly 
is  another  matter,  and  a  matter  upon  which 
no  gentleman  would  allow  himself  to  be 
curious.  Nor  indeed  will  any  curiosity  be 
needed  so  long  as  our  shop  windows  continue 
their  present  frank  displays.  According  to 
Dr.  Yamei  there  was  a  certain  laxity  among 
the  women  in  matters  of  dress  after  the 
revolution.  Before  the  revolution  no  lady 
would  have  thought  of  displaying  her  trousers 
in  public,  which  is  exactly  what  we  should 
have  expected,  but  after  the  revolution  the 
skirts  began  to  be  discarded,  and  hence  the 
present  official  request  that  the  trousers  be 
covered.  The  audience  being  composed  en- 
tirely of  women,  Dr.  Yamei  then  raised  her 
own  skirt  in  order  to  show  how  the  trousers 
ought  to  be  worn. 

The  lecturer  then  went  on  to  talk  of  the 
advanced  and  progressive  women  of  China 
who  bad  played  so  large  a  part  in  the  revolu- 
tion, carrying  bombs  from  one  place  to  an- 
other and  acting  generally  like  full-blown 
suffragettes.  Yes,  there  had  been  many  such 
women,  ready  to  give  their  lives  for  their 
country  and  to  enter  tbeir  names  upon  the 
imperishable  tablets  of  freedom.  What  had 
become  of  them?  Well,  said  the  lecturer,  the 
woman  who  devotes  herself  to  that  kind  of 
militancy  usually  unfits  herself  for  the  more 
peaceful  avocations  of  daily  life,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  a  great  many  of  these  young 
women  revolutionists,  thus  thrown  out  of  a 
job,  so  to  speak,  by  the  restoration  of  peace, 
had  entered  another  profession,  a  very  ancient 
profession,  and  one  that  is  usually  described 
by  circumlocutory  phrases.  It  is  curious  to 
note  the  chilling  effect  that  can  sometimes 
be  produced  by  a  fact. 

Dr.  Yamei  had  something  to  say  about  the 
suffrage  in  China,  and  once  more  a  lovely 
delusion  was  heard  to  explode  with  a  loud  re- 
port. She  was  asked  if  women  were  allowed 
to  vote  in  China,  and  she  replied  that  they 
were  not — nor  men,  to  any  great  extent.  It 
was  true  that  Yuan  Shi  Kai  was  once  pre- 
vailed on  to  give  an  audience  to  a  suffragette. 
She  talked  to  him  for  two  hours,  and  he  was 
then  so  insufferably  bored  that  he  ordered  that 
no  more  from  that  ilk  be  admitted  to  his 
presence. 

Some  of  the  religious  newspapers  are  be- 
stirring themselves  over  the  indecent  dances 
of  the  day.  It  is  time  they  did,  not  for  any 
particular  influence  that  they  can  exert,  for 
the  influence  of  the  religious  newspaper  is  a 
thing  of  the  past,  but  for  the  sake  of  their 
own  reputation.  Thus  we  find  a  writer  in  the 
Wesley  an  Methodist  who  quotes  a  Catholic 
priest  of  New  York  City  as  saying: 

Never  in  history  were  the  modes  so  abhorrently 
indecent  as  they  are  today.  One  may  make  the 
closest  study  of  costumes  through  the  prints  and 
drawings  and  sculptures  of  five  thousand  years 
and  find  nothing  to  equal  the  shameless  styles 
worn  unabashed  in  the  crowded  streets  and  sum- 
mer resorts  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  appar- 
ently   respectable    girls. 

The  Catholic  priest  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  his  plain  speaking,  and  it  is  time  for 
plain  speech.  The  talk  about  the  glories  of 
the  age  and  the  advance  of  civilization  is 
sheer  disgusting  nonsense.  The  age  has  no 
glories,  and  civilization  is  not  advancing. 
Public  morality  is  at  a  lower  ebb  than  at  any 
time  during  the  Roman  empire.  The  women 
of  the  Roman  empire  were  never  so  immodest 
or  so  debased  as  are  the  women  of  the  present 
age,  and  we  may  believe  that  the  Catholic 
priest  above  quoted  spoke  the  exact  truth 
when  he  said  that  "never  in  history"  have 
ihe  modes  been  so  abhorrently  indecent  as 
r^  today.  It  is  bad  enough  that  it 
should  be  so.  That  we  should  actually  be  so 
besotted  as  to  acclaim  our  progress  is  more 
disgusting  still.  But  the  Weslcyan  Methodist 
has  something  to  say  on  its  own  account: 

If  girls  had  a  faint  idea  of  the  disgusting  sight 
they  presented,  or  could  hear  some  of  the  un- 
manly, dissolute  remarks  made  about  them  as 
they  pass  along  the  streets  clad  in  transparent 
or  one  of  those  short,  outlandish,  tight- 
gripping,  hobble  skirts,  they  would  feel  so  ashamed 
ibat  if  they  had  a  spark  of  virtue  left  in  them 
uld  go  to  their  rooms  or  get  out  of  sight 
somewhere  till  they  had  a  sensible  dress  to  put 
on.  How  can  they  expect  people  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  low  and  corrupt  if  they  dress  cx- 
actk     like  them? 

the  assumption  in  that  paragraph  is 
unadulterated  rubbish.  Does  the  writer 
a  dually  suppose  that  these  girls  are  unaware 
<>i  vhat  they  are  doing,  that  they  are  merely 
rrholous  creatures  with  no  sense  of  the  sig- 
ificance  of  what  they  are  wearing?  We  are 
"How   can   they  expect  people  to   dis- 


tinguish them  from  the  low  and  the  corrupt 
ii  they  dress  exactly  like  them  ?"  They  do 
not  expect  to  be  distinguished  from  the  low 
and  the  corrupt.  They  are  frankly  and  un- 
ashamedly imitating  the  low  and  the  corrupt- 
They  have  consciously  chosen  the  low  and  the 
corrupt  for  their  models.  Those  are  their 
ideals  and  those  the  gods  they  worship,  and 
as  for  the  "dissolute  remarks  made  about 
them,"  they  are  perfectly  well  aware  of  those 
dissolute  remarks,  and  it  is  for  the  purpose 
ot  eliciting  those  dissolute  remarks  that  they 
dress  as  they  do.  We  have  heard  enough  of 
these  ridiculous  assumptions  of  a  misled  in- 
nocence. It  does  not  exist.  The  girl  who 
dresses  indecently  or  dances  indecently  knows 
quite  well  what  she  is  doing.  And  we  are 
compelled  to  believe  that  the  girl  who  dresses 
indecent!}-  or  dances  indecently  also  thinks 
indecently  and  talks  indecently. 


It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Pittsburgh  court 
will  not  divorce  James  Cole  from  his  atten- 
tive and  devoted  wife.  Matrimony  seems  to 
be  just  the  thing  that  James  needs,  and  it  will 
make  a  man  of  him  yet  if  the  divorce  law 
will  only  refrain  from  interference  with  the 
means  of  grace.  James  Cole  is  a  six-foot  pro- 
fessional baseball  player  and  he  complains  of 
his  spouse  that  "she  forces  me  to  do  the 
family  washing,  and  if  there  remains  one  spot 
on  the  clothes,  or  if  they  fail  to  show  up  as 
white  and  clean  as  my  wife  thinks  they  should, 
she  beats  me  over  the  head  with  a  silver 
milk  pitcher  until  I  fall  unconscious."  Now 
it  is  not  every  husband  who  is  thus  corrected 
with  a  silver  milk  pitcher.  In  the  good  old 
days  of  the  simple  life  it  was  the  copper 
stick  that  was  requisitioned  for  such  purpose, 
and  there  is  a  case  upon  record  where  a  golf 
club  proved  no  mean  weapon  for  bringing  a 
husband  to  the  penitent's  bench.  The  incident 
reminds  us  of  the  cowboy  who  was  asked  why 
he  allowed  his  wife  to  beat  him  so  much,  and 
who  replied,  "Well,  it  pleases  her  and  doesn't 
hurt  me."'  But  the  cowboy  was  made  of 
sterner  stuff  than  Tames  Cole,  for  whom  we 
can  wish  nothing  better  than  a  continuance 
of  the  discipline  of  the  washtub  and  the  sil- 
ver milk  pitcher. 

The  "suffragette  skirt"  (says  the  New  York 
Tribune)  has  blossomed  but  to  die.  We  pre- 
dicted as  much,  for  yonder  was  Christabel, 
holding  up  Joan  of  Arc  as  a  model  for  mili- 
tants, and  you  know  what  King  George  thinks 
of  Joan's  riding  togs.  But  in  our  wildest 
moments  we  were  unprepared  for  Mr.  Hous- 
man's  speech  urging  the  suffragists  to  imitate 
Lady  Godiva.  Shocking  !  And  yet,  on  reflec- 
tion, how  reasonable !  It  is  high  time  that 
steps  were  taken  to  give  the  cause  some  dig- 
nity. Nevertheless  we  are  opposed  to  the 
adoption  of  any  such  practice  in  New  York. 
Comfortable,  of  course,  and  climatically  ap- 
propriate, but  would  it  be  noticed? 


The  Shoshone  Indians  have  relapsed  into 
savagery.  They  have  abandoned  their  grace- 
ful tribal  dances  and  are  now  to  be  found 
turkey-trotting,  bunny-hugging,  and  grizzly- 
bearing  just  like  real  Christians.  It  seems  a 
pity  that  the  noble  red  man  should  thus  be 
debauched  by  evil  communications,  and  under 
the  very  eyes  of  a  paternal  government.  Is 
there  no  wa>'  by  which  the  Shoshones  can  be 
kept  upon  their  reservations  and  thus  saved 
from  the  contamination  of  inferior  races? 


At  Ivry,  a  Paris  suburb,  has  just  died  a 
remarkable  old  man,  a  septuagenarian,  named 
Fraissard.  He  died  in  poverty,  but  had  he 
chosen  he  could  have  become  one  of  the  most 
famous  European  sculptors.  As  it  was,  he 
finished  life  as  he  began  it — more  or  less  pen- 
niless. When  a  boy  he  was  apprenticed  to  a 
marble  cutter,  and  he  at  once  discovered  his 
powders  in  this  direction.  For  fifty  years 
(.says  the  London  Nczus)  he  had  continued  to 
execute  the  most  beautiful  works  of  art, 
mostly  in  mosaics.  M.  Fraissard's  master- 
piece took  him  nearly  twenty-four  years  to 
perfect.  It  is  a  black  marble  table.  In  the 
middie  is  a  chessboard,  on  either  side  of 
which  are  playing  cards  arranged  as  fans. 
On  the  table  are  dominoes  and  dice,  cigars 
and  cigarettes,  and  several  coins  in  gold  and 
silver.  All  these  are,  of  course,  inlaid.  The 
materials  in  the  table,  beside  the  black 
marble,  are  agate,  onyx,  porphyry,  malachite, 
and  lapis  lazuli,  the  tones  of  which  are  black, 
red,  orange,  blue,  and  white.  Ninety  different 
kinds  of  marble  were  also  used. 


A  law  has  been  passed  by  the  Shah  of 
Persia  forbidding  persons  to  weave  carpets 
according  to  European  design.  Violation  of 
the  enactment  is  a  criminal  offense,  and  the 
imperative  attitude  taken  will  have  a  greater 
tendency  than  ever  to  raise  the  Persian  carpet 
or  rug  in  esteem.  Often  a  Persian  carpet 
will  remain  in  the  family  for  generations,  such 
careful  treatment  does  it  receive.  When 
the  owner  of  a  valuable  carpet  dies  he  very 
often  gives  instructions  that  it  shall  be  cut 
up  in  pieces  as  heirlooms  to  his  successors, 
and  should  a  member  of  the  family  not  re- 
ceive a  portion  he  would  feel  very  greatly 
slighted.  The  designs  of  Persian  carpets  have 
been  handed  down  from  remote  ages.  Each 
family  keeps  its  own  design,  no  two  carpets 
being  alike  for   fear  of  the   Evil   Eye. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

Simmons  had  returned  from  his  vacation. 
"I  certainly  enjoyed  the  husking-bees,"  he 
said  to  a  young  woman.  "Were  you  ever  in 
the  country  during  the  season  of  husking- 
bees?"  "Husking-bees!"  exclaimed  the  girl; 
"why,  of  course  not !  How  do  you  husk  a 
bee,  anyway,  Mr.  Simmons  ?" 


Mrs.  Ellsworth  had  a  new  colored  maid. 
One  morning,  as  the  maid  came  down  stairs, 
the  mistress  said:  "Emma,  did  you  knock  at 
Miss  Flora's  door  when  I  sent  you  up  with 
her  breakfast?"  "No,  ma'am,"  replied  the 
maid,  with  preternatural  gravity.  "What  was 
de  use  ob  a-knockin'  at  her  do'  w'en  I  knowed 
lo'  sure  she  was  in  dar?" 


Miss  Carter  had  not  been  successful  in 
bringing  young  Dodge  to  her  feet,  and  in  con- 
sequence felt  a  little  spiteful  toward  him. 
One  evening  they  were  having  quite  a  serious 
talk  in  the  library.  "Do  you  think,"  asked  the 
young  man,  "that  men  progress  after  death  ?" 
"Well,"  responded  the  girl,  "if  they  don't  it 
would  almost  seem  useless  for  some  of  them 
to  die." 

When  John  Drew  was  much  younger  than 
he  is  now,  he  took  a  small  part  in  "Much  Ado 
about  Nothing,"  when  that  comedy  was  being 
performed  by  his  mother,  nor  did  he  believe 
that  his  performance  of  his  role  left  much  to 
be  desired  until  he  uttered  the  line,  "A  gentle- 
man should  act  better  than  I,"  whereupon  he 
overheard  his  mother  remark  in  an  under- 
tone,  "I  should  say  so." 


The  mistress  was  a  leading  member  of  the 
village  woman's  club,  and  was  particularly  in- 
terested in  the  courses  of  reading  and  literary 
criticism,  which  were  the  subjects  of  written 
essays.  One  day  she  had  occasion  to  remind 
her  maid-of-all-work  of  some  shortcoming. 
This  led  to  a  week's  notice  from  the  latter, 
accompanied  by  the  remark :  "Sure,  and  I 
won't  take  that  from  the  likes  of  you,  who 
hasn't   finished   her   eddycation   yet." 


A  Washington  suffragette  was  entertain- 
ing a  number  of  delegates  from  distant  cities. 
"Might  I  inquire,"  said  the  lady  from  South 
America,  "why  that  extremely  plain  person  in 
the  red  arm-chair  arrogates  unto  herself  so 
many  airs  ?"  "She  is  a  Daughter  of  the 
Revolution,"  said  the  lady  addressed,  in  awed 
tones.  "Her  ancestor  fought  in  the  Revolu- 
tion." "Oh !"  said  the  lady  from  South 
America.  "I  myself  am  a  daughter  of  seven- 
teen of  them." 


A  somewhat  parsimonious  couple  in  Edin- 
boro  invited  a  friend  to  dine  with  them 
on  a  Monday,  and  when  the  joint  was  laid 
on  the  table  it  proved  to  be  the  remains  of 
Sunday's  roast  heated  up.  Whereupon  the 
guest  remarked  that  this  appeared  to  be  "an' 
auld  frien'  with  a  new  face."  This,  however, 
did  not  prevent  his  doing  justice  to  the  fare 
provided,  and  upon  departing  he  said :  "Well, 
good-night;  I've  had  an  enjoyable  evening, 
and  you  have  always  the  consolation  that  it 
hasna  cost  you  much." 


When  the  nervous  young  barrister  rose  to 
begin  his  maiden  address  to  the  jury  he  stam- 
mered    out:      "My    unfortunate     client " 

And  there  he  stuck.  He  tried  again  and,  in 
a  shaking  voice,  he  managed  to  say :  "My 
unfortunate  client "  and  could  get  no  far- 
ther. Clearing  his  throat  he  had  another  try 
and  for  the  third  time  he  quavered  out :     "My 

unfortunate   client "    and   again   his  voice 

failed.     "Come,  come,  Mr.  ,"  interrupted 

the  judge,  "proceed  with  your  statement.  So 
far  the  court  agrees  with  you !" 


The  best-known  employee  of  a  Cincinnati 
firm  of  tailors  is  the  colored  porter,  Jerry. 
In  order  to  conserve  all  of  the  good-will  and 
bad  book  accounts,  the  firm  has  incorporated 
under  a  name  that  covers  several  panes  of 
glass,  and  following  this  abridged  city  di- 
rectory is  the  abbreviation  "Inc."  A  cus- 
tomer, while  being  measured,  remarked  to 
Jerry:  "You  seem  to  be  the  only  man  in  the 
shop  whose  name  does  not  appear  on  the  win- 
dow. What's  the  trouble?"  "Oh,  I'se  dar, 
boss,  all  right,"  replied  Jerry.     "I'se  de  ink." 


Major  O'Connor  was  in  command  of  a 
squad  of  recruits,  at  target  practice,  and  every 
member  of  the  squad,  with  one  exception, 
acquitted  himself  very  well  as  a  marksman. 
The  exception  in  question  failed  on  the  500- 
yard  shot,  and  when  the  major  tried  him  at 
(  200  yards  he  again  missed  the  target.  Both 
the  100-yard  and  the  50-yard  range  were 
tried,  but  the  recruit  somehow  failed  to  con- 
nect with  the  target  each  time.  The  major 
became  exasperated,  and,  in  thundering  tones, 
commanded  the  recruit,  "Attinshun !  Fix 
bayo  iet,  charge  the  target;  it's  the  lasi 
ft:  l  ■    ye've  got." 

Photographer's  establishment  in 

■  country  town  stood  two  figures — evi- 

kij  ulier  and  son.     At  last  they  went  in. 


"Oi  want  yer  to  take  a  picture  of  our  Joseph 
'ere,  maister,"  said  the  fond  parent,  and 
Joseph  was  promptly  placed  in  a  chair  and  re- 
quested to  compose  his  features  for  a  while. 
The  photographer's  specialty  was  quick  de- 
veloping, and  soon  several  negatives  lay  be- 
fore the  purchaser.  The  father  gazed  un- 
easily at  them  for  a  space,  and  then  said, 
nervously  :  ''You  say  in  the  window,  maister, 
as  'ow  yer  can  touch  up  the  pictures  to  give 
any  effect  agreeable  to  yer  customers."  "That 
is  so,"  assented  the  artist,  readily,  hastening 
to  add,  with  his  best  professional  smile :  "But 
in  your  son's  case  any  retouching  is  abso- 
lutely unnecessary."  "Ow,  aye,"  said  the 
father.  "That  be  main  like  Joseph,  but  to 
tellee  truth,  he's  got  to  send  un  wi'  his  testi- 
monials for  a  job,  and  I'd  like  yer  to  alter 
his  photo  to   make  him   look  honest-like  !" 


In  a  Tennessee  backwoods  lived  a  farmer 
who,  although  he  had  never  seen  a  railroad, 
yet  had  his  opinion  of  them  and  the  mischief 
which  he  understood  they  might  cause.  Ac- 
cording to  his  notion,  a  train  was  as  much  to 
be  dreaded  as  a  cyclone  itself,  Great,  then, 
was  his  consternation  upon  learning  that  a 
right  of  way  for  a  railroad  was  wanted 
through  his  farm.  He  swore  "by  hickory" 
that  no  money  could  buy  it.  Finally  land 
enough  for  the  purpose  was  condemned  and 
the  road  built.  The  day  the  first  train  was 
to  pass  the  neighbors,  knowing  of  the  old 
fellow's  opposition,  persuaded  him,  neverthe- 
less, to  go  with  them  to  see  it.  As  the  train 
disappeared,  some  one  said:  "You  see,  Bill,  it 
didn't  hurt  anything,  after  all."  Bill  was 
surprised,  but  hated  to  abandon  his  conten- 
tion that  a  train  would  ruin  things.  "Wal, 
yaas,"  he  said;  "I  reckon  that  ye  mought  say 
so,  but  ye  see  the  gosh-durned  thing  come 
through  here  endways.  Ef  it  hed  come  side- 
ways, it  would  a  busted  the  daylights  outen  of 
every  cow  in  the  place." 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


When  She  Goes  Walking. 
The  summer  girl   in  days  of  yore 
Has  startled  us  upon  the  shore, 

But — no    use  talking! — 
That  bathing  suit's   a  quiet   gown 
Compared    to    what    she    wears    downtown 
When  she  goes  walking. 

— Washington    Star. 


The  Hygienic  Horse 
When  the  steed  had  nobly  sped   him, 
And    the    stableman    had    fed    him, 
To  the  drinking  trough  he  led  him, 

But    he    coaxed    to    no    avail; 
For    the    horse    replied    with    hauteur, 
"You  may  lead  me  to  the  water, 
But   to    make    me    drink,    you'd    oughter 

Have    an    individual    pail."  — Life. 


On  Revient  Toujours  a  Son  Premier  Amour. 

A    RYMBEL, 

O!    Seraphine,    my    Seraphine! 

When  first  I  saw  your  face 
Flash  by  me  in  your  limousine, 
Methought    there   ne'er   before   was    seen 

Such    loveliness,    such   grace. 

Dear    Grace!    her    image    glows    as    bright 

Upon    my   heart   today 
As   when,    a  vision   of  delight, 
She    first   rejoiced    my    raptured    sight, 

One  afternoon  in  May. 

'Twas  then  I  took  fair  May  to   be 

My  bride,  and  I  was  true, 
Or  nearly  so.  I  fail  to  see, 
Considering    my    constancy, 

What  grounds    May  had   to   sue. 

"And   what   became   of    Sue?"   you   say. 

Alas!  I  have  not  seen, 
Excepting   in  a   casual    way, 
A   sign   of    Susan    since    the    day 

I    first    met    Seraphine. 
— Oliver   Herford,    in    Century    Magazine. 


Common-Sense  Love  Song. 
Tom   calls   you    rarest   objet   d'art 

In    Earth's   collection? 
Whew!      What   a   sissy    way   to   chart 

A    girl's    perfection! 
Why,  you're  the  light  of  Life's  cigar, 

Wine  of  Love's  spreeing. 
The    gasoline    that    runs    the    car 

Of    my    poor   being ! 

What   third    rails    to    a    subway   be, 

Bones    to    a    torso, 
Cream    of   Joy's    coffee,    you   to    me 

Are — only    more    so. 
Bomb   of  my    heart,    your    suffrage    makes 

My  vote's  devotion; 
You   are  the  syrup  on  the  cakes 

Of  sweet  emotion! 

You  are  the  pay-day  of  Life's  week 

When    we're    together; 
You  are  the  talcum  on  Life's  cheek 

In    shining  weather; 
You're   the   show-window   on    the   street 

Of   Melancholy; 
You  are  the  only  vacant  seat 

In    Life's    last    trolley! 

More   than   a  war-scare    needs  the   Japs 

Or   graft   needs   coppers, 
More  than   peace   advocates  love   scraps 

Or  Truth  loves  whoppers, 
Above    all    needs    and    loves    by    far 

I    need    and    love    you. 
The   only    trouble    is    there    are 

So    many    of  you! 

— Chester    Firkins,    in    Puck. 
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Capital  actually  paid  up  in  Cash.  1,000,000.00 
Reserve  and    Contingent   Funds.  .      1,757,148.57 

Employees'  Pension    Fund 158,261.32 

Number    of    Depositors 62,134 


Joseph  Loeb  Francis  R.  Upton,  Jr. 

President  Consulting  Geologist,  Vice-President 

Curtis  P.  Upton 
Civil  and  Mining  Engineer,  Secretary 

JOSEPH  LOEB  COMPANY 

706  Merchants  National  Bank  Bldg. 

SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Engineering 
Phone  Sutter  579  Examinations  and  Reporis 


Established   1858. 

SUTRO  &  COMPANY 

Investment    Brokers. 
410  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 
San  Francisco,    Cal. 
Comparative  prices  of  leading  local  BONDS 
during    past    six    months    show    that    INVEST- 
MENT SECURITIES  are  now  selling  at  prices 
to    yield    higher    returns    than     during    recent 
years.  Price. 

January,  July, 
Bonds.  1913-     W3-  Yield, 

Pac.  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.  5% 100         97         S% 

Cal.  Gas  &  El.  Unify.  5%..   96         93         5# 

Spring    Valley   4% 91         89         5H 

L.  A.  Pac.  of  Cal.    5% 100         95  Sft 

Market  St.  First  Cons..  5%.   92'/2     S9'/2     brA 

Pac.  Gas  &  El.  5% 90         85  6 

Write     for     special     circular,     descriptive     of 
high-grade   investments,    yielding 

Six  (6%)  Per  Cent. 


HAMMOND 

LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 
and  PILING 


J.  F.Templhton    J.  H. McGregor    Ernest  J.Down 

ManaeitiE  Director  President  Sec-Treasurer 

P.  A.  Landry   t.  a.  Kkli.iv    Bateman  Hutchinson 

Northern  Lands     Timber  Dept.         City  and  Local 

Gore  &  McGregor,  Ltd. 

B.  C.  Land  Surveyors  Civil  Engineers 

Timber  Cruisers         Land  Agents 

CHANCERY  CHAMBERS.  LANGLEY  STREET 

VICTORIA,  B.  C. 

P.  O.  Box  152  Phone  684 

MCGREGOR  BUILDING,  THIRD  STREET 

S.  FORT  GEORGE    B.  C. 


CLUBBING  LIST 


J.  C.WILSON   &   CO. 

MEMBERS 

New    York    Stock    Exchange 
New    York    Cotton    Exchange 
Chicago    Board   of  Trade 
The  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange,  San  Francisco. 

MAIN  OFFICE:    MILLS  BUILDING,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BRANCH    OFFICES: 

LOS  ANGELES  SAN  D1EG0  C0R0NAD0  BEACH 

PORTLAND.  ORE.      SEATTLE,  WASH.      VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 


Romeike's  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

Will  send  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which 
may  appear  about  you,  your  friends,  or  any 
subject  on  which  you  want  to  be  "up  to  date." 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads 
650  daily  papers  and  over  2000  weeklies  and 
magazines,  in  fact,  every  paper  of  importance 
published  in  the  United  States,  for  5000  sub- 
scribers, and,  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  and  pasted 
on  slips  giving  name  and  date  of  paper,  and 
are  mailed  day  by  day. 

Write    for  circular  and   terms. 

HENRY    ROMEIKE 

106-110    Seventh  Avenue,    New   York   City. 

Branches:  London,   Paris,   Berlin,   Sydney. 


By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers, 
and  by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we 
are  enabled  to  make  the  following  offer,  open 
to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office.  Sub- 
scribers in  renewing  subscriptions  to  Eastern 
periodicals  will  please  mention  the  date  of 
expiration  in  order  to  avoid  mistakes : 

American  Boy  and  Argonaut $4.20 

American  Magazine  and  Argonaut 4.50 

Argosy    and   Argonaut 4.75 

Atlantic   Monthly   and  Argonaut 7.15 

Blackwood's  Magazine  and  Argonaut..  . .    6.35 

Century    and    Argonaut 7.00 

Commoner   and   Argonaut 4.15 

Cosmopolitan    and    Argonaut 4.50 

English   Illustrated   Magazine   and  Argo- 
naut     5.15 

Harper's  Bazar  and  Argonaut 4.35 

Harper's  Magazine  and  Argonaut 6.80 

Harper's  Weekly  and  Argonaut 6.80 

House  Beautiful  and  Argonaut 5.75 

International  Magazine  and  Argonaut . . .   4.30 

Judge    and    Argonaut 7.75 

Leslie's   Weekly   and  Argonaut 7.75 

Life  and  Argonaut 7.85 

Lippincott's  Magazine  and  Argonaut....    5.05 

Littell's  Living  Age  and  Argonaut 9.10 

Mexican  Herald  and  Argonaut 9.20 

Munsey's  Magazine  and  Argonaut 4.75 

Nineteenth  Century  and  Argonaut 7.40 

North  American  Review  and  Argonaut..    6.80 

Out   West  and  Argonaut 4.50 

Overland  Monthly  and  Argonaut 4.50 

Folitical    Science    Quarterly    and    Argo- 
naut     6-00 

Puck    and   Argonaut 7.85 

Review  of  Reviews  and  Argonaut 5.00 

Scribner's  Magazine  and  Argonaut 6.15 

Smart  Set  and  Argonaut 5.60 

St.  Nicholas  and  Argonaut 6.00 

Sunset  and  Argonaut 4.50 

Theatre  Magazine  and  Argonaut 6.30 

Thrice-a-Week  Nezv  York  World  (Demo- 
cratic)   and   Argonaut 4.30 

Weekly  New  York  Tribune  Farmer  and 
Argonaut   4.25 


Reduced  Rates  East 

via 

PORTLAND 


The  beautiful  Columbia 
River  Route 

Fast  Limited  Trains 
all  the  way 

S.  F.  BOOTH,  General  Agent 

No.  42  Powell  Street,  San  Francisco 

Phone  Sutter  2940 


Through  reservations  from  San 
Francisco  to  Eastern  points. 
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Notes  and  Gossip. 
A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San   Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department : 

Dr.  Henry  Gibbons  has  announced  the  engage- 
ment of  his  daughter,  Hiss  Ida  Gibbons,  to  Mr. 
Stafford  Rogers  of  Baltimore.  Miss  Gibbons  is  a 
sister  of  Mrs.  Perry  Evans.  Miss  Miriam  Gibbons, 
and  Mrs.  Shinkle..  wife  of  Major  E.  M.  Shinkle, 
U.  S.  A.,  of  Eoston  Barracks,  Dr.  Morton  Gibbons, 
and  Dr.   Walter  Gibbons. 

Mr.  John  A.  Hooper  has  announced  the  engage- 
ment of  his  daughter,  Miss  Jeannette  Hooper,  to 
Mr.  Arthur  D.  Foote,  Jr.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Arthur  D.  Fcote  of  Grass  Valley.  Miss  Hooper 
is  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Oscar  Beatty,  Mrs.  George  D. 
Sommers,  and  Mrs.  John  McKee,  and  the  Messrs. 
Arthur  and  Frank  Hooper. 

Mrs.  Josephine  Kennedy  has  announced  the  en- 
gagement of  her  daughter,  Miss  Cora  Kennedy, 
to    Mr.    Clarence    Coonan. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  O'Connor  of  Oakland  have 
announced  the  engagement  of  their  daughter.  Miss 
Irene  Patricia  O'Connor,  to  Mr.  Tyler  Henshaw, 
son  of  Mrs.  Grace  Tubbs  Henshaw  of  Oakland, 
and  Judge  Frederick  Henshaw  of  Woodside. 

The  engagement  has  been  announced  of  Miss 
Winifred  Bridge  of  Mill  Valley  and  Mr.  Harry 
Beckwith  Allen,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Allen 
of  this   city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Knox  Wilson  have  issued 
invitations  to  the  wedding  of  their  daughter,  Miss 
Grace  Brown  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Hugh  Ogirloy  Fair- 
lie,  Wednesday  evening,  August  20,  at  the  Grace 
Pro-Cathedral. 

Mrs.  Randell  Hunt  has  issued  invitations  to  the 
wedding  of  her  daughter.  Miss  Floride  Louise 
Hunt,  and  Lieutenant  Henry  Kent  Hewitt,  U.  S. 
N.,  Saturday  evening,  August  23,  at  nine  o'clock, 
at  the  family  residence  on  Pacific  Avenue. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Marguerite  Flower  and 
Mr.  Julian  Kinzie  took  place  yesterday  at  the 
home  in  Mill  Valley  of  the  bride's  mother,  Mrs. 
Flower.  Mr.  2nd  Mrs.  Kinzie  will  reside  in  this 
city  upon  their  return  from  the  East. 

Mrs.  James  W.  Keeney  was  hostess  last  week  at 
a  luncheon  and  bridge  party. 

Mrs.  William  R.  Sherwood  entertained  a  number 
of  friends  at  a  luncheon  at  the  Santa  Barbara 
Country  Club. 

Miss  Vera  de  Sahla  gave  a  rag  party  at  her 
home  in  San  Mateo,  entertaining  about  fifty  young 
people. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Welch  gave  a  picnic  re- 
cently in  San  Mateo. 

Mrs.  Walker  Coleman  Graves  was  hostess  at  a 
tea  Thursday  in  honor  of  Mrs.  James  Garneau  of 
St.   Louis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  E.  Dean  entertained  a 
large  number  of  guests  at  a  dinner-dance  at  Tahoe 
Tavern.  The  affair  was  to  celebrate  the  golden 
anniversary  of  their  wedding. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duane  L.  Bliss,  Jr.,  gave  a  picnic 
and  launch  party  at  Sand  Harbor  on  the  Nevada 
side  of  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Wilson.  Jr.,  gave  an 
Orpheum  party  in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Newell  Fitch  (formerly  Miss  Marjorie  Stafford) 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Hatfield  (formerly  Miss 
Elizabeth    Nevin ) . 

Mrs.  Melvin  Plaff  entertained  twelve  guests  at 
a  luncheon  at  her  home  on  First  Avenue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milo  M.  Potter  entertained 
twenty-four  guests  at  a  dinner  last  week  in  the 
Moorish  room  of  the  Hotel  Potter. 

Miss  Marguerite  Doe  was  hostess  at  a  tea  at 
her  home  in  Montecito  in  honor  of  the  Misses 
Holton  of  Canada,  who  are  visiting  their  uncle 
and  aunt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Luther  J.  Holton. 

Captain  Louis  Chappalear,  L".  S.  A,  and  Mrs. 
Chappalear  entertained  their  friends  at  a  dance 
Saturday  evening  at  Fort  Winfield  Scott.  The 
affair  was  complimentary  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Perkins 
of  Salt  Lake  City. 

Colonel  William  Lassiter,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Lassiter  gave  a  reception  at  their  home  at  Fort 
McDowell  in  honor  of  General  George  Andrews, 
V.  5.  A.,  who  accompanied  Secretary  of  War  Gar- 
rison on  his  recent  trip  to  this  city. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Rees,  wife  of  Colonel  Rees,  U.  S. 
A.,  was  hostess  at  a  bridge-tea  Tuesday  afternoon 
at  her  home  on  Locust  Street- 
Major  Sidney  Cloman,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mr.  Charles 
N.  Elack  were  hosts  at  a  dinner  at  the  Burlingame 
Country'  Club  in  honor  of  Mr.  Lindley  Garrison, 
Secretary  of  War,  General  Leonard  Wood,  U.  S. 
A.,  and  General  James  B.  Aleshire,  U.  S.  A. 

Mrs.  Roland  Schumann  gave  a  tea  recently  in 
honor  of  Mrs.  George  Neal,  wife  of  Lieutenant 
Xeal.    U.   S.  N. 


Movements  and  'Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mrs.  Hamilton  McK.  Twombly  and  her  daughter, 
::h  Twombly,  are  en  route  here  from  New 
York  in  their  private  car.  They  are  accompanied 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  T.  Thomas  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Kissam.  The  party  will  sail  next  Saturday 
for   the   Orient. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  J.  Deering  have  been 
spending  the  past  week  in  the  Klamath  country. 
Upon  their  return  they  will  spend  the  remainder 
of  the  summer   in  their  bungalow  at  Los  Altos. 

Mr.  Percival  Williamson  of  New  York  has  re- 
cently been  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  N. 
Arm.sby   at   their    home   in    Burlingame. 

Mrs.  R.  P.  >chv.t-rm  and  her  daughter.  Miss 
Arabella  Schwerin,  spent  the  week-end  in  Mon- 
terey. 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Spreckels  left  Sunday  for  Europe, 
where  she  will  spend  several  months.  She  was 
sccoi  ipanied  by  Mrs.  Francis  Mead  of  Los  An- 
geles. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Knight  has  been  spending  the  past 
two  weeks  at  Weber  Lake. 

-Zr.  and  Mrs.  Jesse  W.  Lilienthal  have  arrived 
in  New  York  from  Europe. 

-»l-s.  Jerome  Lamlficld  is  the  guest  of  Mrs. 
Prentiss  Cobb  Hale  at  her  country  home  at  Shasta 
-  -'rings. 

Henry  J.    Crocker  and  the  Misses  Marion, 


Kate,  and  Julia  Crocker  have  gone  to  Lake  Tahoe. 
Among  the  recent  visitors  at  the  Tavern  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  G.  Irwin  and  Mrs.  Richard 
Ivers. 

Mrs.  W.  D.  K.  Gibson  and  Miss  Grace  Gibson 
have  returned  from  Coronado,  where  they  have 
been  spending  several  months. 

The  Misses  Katherine  and  Alice  Herrin  and  Mr. 
William  Herrin,  Jr.,  are  at  their  bungalow  in 
Shasta  County. 

Mr.  Duane  Hopkins  has  gone  East  to  spend 
several  weeks  with  his  relatives. 

Mrs.  G.  F.  Ashton  left  Sunday  for  Sacramento 
to  visit  her  son-in-law  and  daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  T.  Piggott  Upon  the  return  of  Miss  Helen 
Ashton,  who  sailed  Tuesday  for  the  Philippines, 
she  will  join  her  mother  in  the  Capital  City,  where 
they  will  reside  during  the  winter,  having  recently 
rented  their  apartment  on  First  Avenue. 

Miss  Cora  Smith  has  returned  from  Santa  Bar- 
bara, where  she  has  been  visiting  the  Misses  Alice 
and  Henrietta  Harrison- Smith. 

Miss  Sara  Heath  returned  on  the  Sierra  from 
Honolulu. 

Miss  Lucile  Johns  has  returned  from  Baltimore, 
where  she  has  been  attending  school.  Miss  Johns 
is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Van  Dyck 
Johns. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Austin  Strong  have  returned  to 
their  home  in  New  York  after  a  visit  with  Mr. 
Strong's  grandmother,  Mrs.  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Fraser  Douglass  and 
Mrs.  Ursula  Stone  Shean  have  returned  from  an 
outing  near  Los  Gatos. 

Miss  Helen  Keeney  has  returned  to  town  after 
a  visit  in  San  Mateo,  where  she  was  the  guest  of 
Miss    Arabella    Schwerin. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  E.  Worden  and  Mrs.  A 
N.  Towne  are  established  for  the  summer  in  Mon- 
terey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christian  de  Guigne,  Jr.,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Robin  Y.  Hayne  have  returned  from  a 
motor  trip  to  Salinas  and  Monterey. 

Mrs.    Bessie  Stewart  Hooker  has  returned  from 
a  visit  in  Nevada  and  is  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis. 
Mr.  Neville  Castle  has  returned  from  Nome  and 
will  reside  permanently  in  this  city. 

Mrs.  Willard  N.  Drown  is  visiting  Mrs.  Joseph 
Coleman  in   Santa  Barbara. 

After  a  visit  at  Lake  Tahoe  Mrs.  Duane  Bliss, 
Sr.,  her  daughter,  Miss  Hope  Bliss,  and  her  grand- 
son. Mr.  William  Bliss,  have  returned  to  Massa- 
chusetts. Mr.  Bliss  will  enter  Harvard  in  Sep- 
tember. 

Mrs.  Oscar  Schultze  and  her  daughter,  Miss  Olga 
Schultze,  have  returned  to  their  home  in  Dixon 
after  a  visit  in  the  Yosemite  Valley. 

Mr.  Robert  G.  Hooker  has  recovered  from  his 
recent  operation  for  appendicitis  and  has  returned 
to  his  home  in  San   Mateo. 

Mr.  Francis  Carolan  has  returned  from  Europe 
after  an  absence  of  three  months.  Mrs.  Carolan 
will  remain  in  Paris  until  September. 

Mr.  William  Gwinn  has  returned  from  Paris, 
where  he  has  been  studying  vocal  music,  and  is 
visiting  his  brother-in-law  and  sister,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  Follis,  at  their  home  in  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  S.  Bates  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Leonard  Hammond  have  returned  from  Lake 
Tahoe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Josselyn  have  been  spend- 
ing the  past  two  weeks  at  the  Hotel  Potter  in 
Santa  Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milo  M.  Potter  and  Miss  Nina 
Jones  have  gone  to  San  Jose  for  a  brief  visit 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Pease  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Arthur  Watson  left  last  week  for  an  automobile 
trip   to    Shasta. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duval  Moore  have  returned  from 
a  visit  in  Shasta  County. 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Sturtevant  Foss  has  gone  to 
Santa  Barbara  and  has  joined  Mrs.  William  R. 
Sherwood  at  the  Arlington  Hotel.  Mrs.  Foss  will 
again  visit  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilfred  B. 
Chapman,  before  returning  to  her  home  in  Boston. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Peixotto  have  returned 
from  Santa  Cruz. 

Mrs.  George  W.  Gibbs  motored  to  Lake  Tahoe 
last  week.  She  was  accompanied  by  Miss  Mamie 
Rodgers  and  Miss  Augusta  Foute. 

Miss  Lillian  Van  Vorst  has  returned  from  the 
Russian  River  country,  where  she  was  the  guest  of 
the  Misses  Harriet  and  Marian  Stone. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  L.  Hill,  Jr.,  returned 
Thursday  from  the  McCloud  Country  Club  and  are 
established  in  their  new  home  in  Los  Altos.  They 
will  leave  in  October  with  Mrs.  Horace  L.  Hill, 
Sr.,  for  a  visit  in  the  East. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Clark  and  their  children 
have  returned  from  Castle  Crags. 

Miss  Fernanda  Pratt  is  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Alexander  Russell  at  their  home  near  Alta. 

Mrs.  A.  I.  Macdonald  and  her  two  children  have 
gone  to  Monterey  to  remain  until  September  1. 

Mrs.  Arno  Dosch  of  New  York  is  visiting  her 
parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Sperry,  at  their 
home  in  Woodside. 

Dr.  Harry  E.  Alderson  and  Mrs.  Alderson  have 
returned  from  an  automobile  trip  to  Lake  Tahoe. 

Dr.  Howard  Morrow.  Mrs.  Morrow,  and  Mr. 
Robert  Morrow  are  established  in  the  Peterson 
house  on  Buchanan  Street.  They  have  recently 
moved   from   Pacific  Avenue. 

Mrs.  Mary  Huntington  left  last  week  for  New 
York,  where  she  will  make  a  brief  visit  before 
sailing  for  Europe  with  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Gilbert 
Perkins.  Mrs.  Guy  Scott,  who  has  been  visiting 
her  mother.  Mrs.  A.  H.  Voorhies,  accompanied 
Mrs.  Huntington  as  far  as  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  L.  Hill,  Jr.  (formerly  Miss 
Jeanne  Gallois)  have  returned  from  the  McCloud 
Country  Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  C.  Chamberlin  left  Mon- 
day for  Santa  Barbara,  where  they  are  the  guests 
of    Miss    Marguerite    Doe. 

Mrs.  J.  "\ .  Coleman  and  her  son,  Jimmie,  are 
at  Casa  del   Rey   for  the  season. 

Mrs.  Henry  Hamilton  Sherwood  has  arrived  in 
New  York  from  a  trip  abroad  of  several  months 
with  her  son  Warner,  who  remains  in  Vienna  to 
complete  his   violin    studies. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  K_  Pischel.  Miss  Inez  Pischel, 
Miss  Sepha  Pischel.  and  Miss  Jessie  Boyd,  of 
San    Francisco,  are  at  Casa  del   Rey. 

Mrs.  Leon  Greenbaum  has  returned  from  Eu- 
rope. 

Among  recent  arrivals  at  Hotel  del  Coronado 
are  Mrs.  James  M.  McDonald.  Miss  Adelaide  El- 
liott,   Mr.    and    Mrs.     R.    I.    Scollin,    Mr.    H.    H. 


Young,   Mr.   F.   V.   Wile,    Mr.  and   Mrs.    M.   Gold- 
smith, Mr.  A.  E.  Field,  Mrs.  Robert  Green. 

At  his  own  request  General  William  H.  Bixbee, 
chief  of  engineers  of  the  United  States  Army,  will 
be  retired  August  11  in  favor  of  Colonel  William 
T.  Rossell,  U.  S.  A.,  senior  colonel  of  the  En- 
gineer Corps. 

Colonel  Frederick  von  Schrader,  U.  S.  A.,  who 
has  been  seriously  ill  at  the  hospital  at  Fort  Wil- 
liam H.  Seward,  Alaska,  has  arrived  in  this  city 
and  is  at  the  Letterman  General  Hospital  in  the 
Presidio.  First  Lieutenant  Charles  E.  McBrayer, 
M.  C,  and  Private  John  J.  Hoist  were  detailed 
to  accompany  him  on  the  homeward  voyage. 
Colonel  von  Schrader  and  Mrs.  von  Schrader  sailed 
May  31  for  Alaska  to  visit  their  son  and  daughter- 
in-law,  hoping  the  trip  might  benefit  the  colonel's 
health. 

Captain  James  R.  Pourie,  U.  S.  A,  and  Mrs. 
Pourie  were  among  the  passengers  on  the  transport 
which  sailed  Tuesday  for  the  Philippines.  Captain 
Pourie  has  been  ordered  to  the  Quartermaster's 
Department  in  Manila. 

Major  Harry  Hill  Bandholz,  LT.  S.  A,  and  Mrs. 
Bandholz  arrived  Saturday  from  Manila,  where 
he  was  colonel  and  assistant  chief  of  the  Philip- 
pine Constabulary-  They  are  en  route  to  Michigan 
to  visit  relatives. 

Captain  Douglas  McCaskey,  U.  S.  A,  Mrs.  Mc- 
Caskey,  and  their  children  sailed  Tuesday  on  the 
Sherman  for  their  new  post,  Schofield  Barracks, 
Hawaiian  Islands. 

Major  Sidney  A.  Cloman,  U.  S.  A,  and  Mrs. 
Cloman  have  returned  from  Lake  Tahoe,  where 
they  were  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Frederick 
Kohl. 

Colonel  Walter  Finley,  U.  S.  A.,  will  leave  Au- 
gust 17  for  Fort  Yellowstone,  Wyoming,  to  visit 
the  second  squadron  of  his  regiment  and  will  then 
go  to  the  Presidio  of  Monterey,  where  the  third 
squadron  is  stationed. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  W.  H.  May,  U.  S.  A.,  ar- 
rived last  week  from  Galveston,  Texas,  and  regis- 
tered at  headquarters. 

Captain  T.  J.  Coleman,  U.  S.  A.,  has  returned 
to    Schofield    Barracks,  Hawaii. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  John  W.  Joyes,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
been  appointed  ordnance  officer  for  the  Western 
Department. 

Lieutenant  Henry  T.  Burgin,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Burgin  sailed  Tuesday  for  the  Philippines.  Lieu- 
tenant Burgin  will  be  stationed  at  Corregidor  for 
the  next  three  years. 

Mrs.  C.  F.  Erooks  has  arrived  from  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  is  visiting  her  son-in-law  and  daughter. 
Captain  Charles  H.  Lyman,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Lyman,  at  their  home  at  Mare  Island. 

Rear-Admiral  Charles  A  Stokes,  surgeon-general 
of  the  navy,  has  returned  to  Washington,  D.  C, 
after  an  official  visit  at  Mare  Island,  where  he  was 
the  guest  of  Pay  Director  Charles  M.  Ray,  U.  S. 
N..   and  Mrs.   Ray. 

Passed  Assistant  Paymaster  Robert  B.  Lupton, 
U.  S.  N.,  has  arrived  from  Washington.  D.  C,  and 
is  at  Mare  Island  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the 
Glacier,   to   which   he   has  been  assigned. 

Mrs.  Baker,  wife  of  Captain  Baker,  is  visiting 
her  son  and  daughter-in-law,  Paymaster  Cecil  S. 
Baker,  TJ.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs.  Baker,  at  Mare  Island. 
Mrs.  Irwin,  widow  of  Rear-Admiral  Irwin,  U. 
S.  N.,  has  returned  to  her  home  at  Mare  Island, 
where  she  is  recovering  from  a  recent  severe  ill- 
ness. 

1*> 

The  home  in  San  Mateo  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edward  J.  Tobin  has  been  brightened  by  the 
advent  of  a  son.  Mrs.  Tobin,  who  was  for- 
merly Miss  Abby  Parrott,  is  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Parrott  of  London. 
■«»»■ 

The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Mc- 
Carthy has  been  brightened  by  the  advent  of 
a  daughter.  Mrs.  McCarthy  was  formerly 
Miss   Bessie   Dargie. 


The  home  of  Lieutenant  Maxwell  Murray, 
U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Murray  has  been  brightened 
by  the  advent  of  a  son. 


Historical  libraries  composed  of  motion- 
picture  films,  and  ocean  steamships  and  long- 
distance trains  equipped  with  motion-picture 
shows  are  among  the  things  predicted  for  the 
near  future  by  the  motion-picture  theatre 
owners,  who  gathered  in  New  York  a  few 
days  ago  from  every  section  of  the  country 
for  the  third  annual  convention  and  exhibition 
of  the  Motion  Picture  Exhibitors'  League  of 
America.  The  motion-picture  men  are  of  the 
belief  that  their  business  is  still  in  its  in- 
fancy. At  the  same  time  they  declare  that  it 
is  probably  the  largest  business  in  the  world 
today.  Reports  show  that  in  the  United 
States  alone  there  are  17,000  moving-picture 
shows,  and  that  these  represent  an  outlay  of 
anywhere  from  §1000  to  $150,000  apiece,  while 
some  are  being  built  now  that  will  go  beyond 
the  higher  figure. 

-«♦»■ 

James  J.  McCloskey,  actor  and  playwright, 
died  July  25  in  New  York  in  the  eighty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age.  He  was  born  in  Mon- 
treal and  was  one  of  the  original  California 
'49ers.  later  managing  a  theatre  in  Marysville. 
In  1856  he  went  to  Australia  with  Charles  R. 
Thome,  and  on  his  return  to  America  played 
at  the  old  Broadway,  Bowery,  and  other  the- 
atres. He  was  a  prolific  writer,  among  his 
melodramas  being  "Across  the  Continent," 
"Through  by  Daylight"  "On  Hand,"  "The 
Twelve  O'Clock  Man,"  "Across  the  City,"  and 
"Nuggets."  in  which  Oliver  Doud  Byron, 
"Johnny"  Thompson,  and  others  played  some 
forty  years  ago. 

■*♦#■ 

Leoncavallo  is  to  come  to  San  Francisco  in 
October  to  direct  a  season  of  Yerdi  operas, 
with  his  own  "Zaza,"  "Zingari,"  and  "Pag- 
liacci,"  according  to  the  Rome  correspondent 
of  the  Musical  World. 


Pears' 

There's  a  unique 
adaptability  about 
Pears'  Soap.  It  makes 
the  child  enjoy  its  bath, 
helps  the  mother  pre- 
serve her  complexion, 
and  the  man  of  the 
house  finds  nothing 
quite  so  good  for  sha- 
ving. 

Have  you  used  Pears' 
Soap? 

Pears'  the  soac  for  the  whole  family. 


THERE  IS  BUT  ONE  GOLF  LINKS 

And  that  is  at  Santa  Cruz 

Why  not  come  and  see? 

CASA    DEL  REY 

300  room  fire-proof  hotel 

COTTAGE   CITY 

American  and  European  Plan 

E.  S.  de  Wolfe,  Manager 


The  Deep  Sea  Fishing  near  Coronado  is  proving 
one  of  the  most  popular  pastimes  for  guests  and 
splendid  catches  of  Yellowtail.  Barracuda  and 
other  prized  fish  are  made  daily.  Yacht  races 
under  auspices  of  Coronado  Yacht  Club.  Golf  and 
Tennis  tournaments.  Motor  picnics.  Bay  and  Surf 
Bathing  and  Motoring  command  equal  attention 
in  the  enjoyment  of  Coronado's  out-of-door  life. 
Sl'MMER  BATES        Write  for  Booklet 

JOHN  J.  HERNAN,  Manager 
Coronado,  CaL 
H.  F,  NORCROSS,  Agent,  334  Soolli  Spring  Si.,  L«  Aveks 


Hotel  St.  Francis 


Tea  served  in 

Tapestry  Room 

from 

four  to  six  o'clock 

Special  Music 
Fixed    Price 

A  Daily  Social  Event 


ENJOY  THE  WEEK-END  AT 

kiosula 

(3o/C//u/tei//amSin/rd 'fiasco 

SAN  JA  ATEO" 

See  the  Polo  Gaines  at 

San  Mateo  each  Sunday 

Auto  Grill  and  Garage.  Special  attention  to 
auto  parties.  Unusually  low  winter  rates  *  .ow  in 
effect  make  this  the  ideal  place  for  winter  resi- 
dence. JAMES  H.  DOOLTTTLE,  Manager 
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THE  CITY  IN  GENERAL. 

James  K.  Lynch,  the  president  of  the  San 
Francisco  Clearing-House  Association,  will 
-epresent  this  city  at  Secretary  McAdoo's 
:onclave  of  representative  bankers  from  fifty- 
line  cities,  to  convene  in  Washington  on  Au- 
rust  14.  The  conference  will  decide  the  dis- 
>osition  of  the  $50,000,000  which  Treasurer 
VIcAdoo  proposes  to  distribute  among  the  de- 
pository banks  of  the  West  and  South  for 
:rop-moving  purposes. 


The  Reverend  Joseph  Worcester,  veteran 
>astor  of  the  Swedenborgian  Church  at  Wash- 
ngton  and  Lyon  Streets,  one  of  the  unique 
andmarks  of  San  Francisco,  died  Monday 
light  at  his  home,  Vallejo  and  Jones  Streets. 
He  had  been  ill  since  October.  Dr.  Worces- 
:er  was  seventy-seven  years  of  age,  was  un- 
narried,  and  was  a  pioneer  of  California. 


The  Tamalpais  Fire  Association,  whose  ob- 
ject is  to  protect  Mt.  Tamalpais,  completed  its 
lerraanent  organization  Monday  at  a  meeting 
leld  in  the  Merchants'  Exchange  Building, 
rhe  new  organization  is  to  be  purely  a  volun- 
:ary  association.  Roy  C.  Wood  of  Mill  Val- 
ey  was  elected  president. 


Out  of  20,603  names  signed  to  the  "Red 
Light"  petition  in  this  city,  1280  are  declared 
by  the  registrar  to  be  forgeries.  In  6204 
3ther  cases  the  names  signed  were  found  to 
be  those  of  persons  not  on  the  register.  Dis- 
:rict  Attorney  Fickert  has  appointed  Assistant 
District  Attorney  Louis  Ferrari  to  institute  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  forgeries,  and 
lay  the  matter  before  the  Gormley  grand  jury 
at  its  next  meeting. 


The  subscription  lists  for  the  October 
Portola  celebration  show  $32,000  more  on 
hand  than  did  the  lists  for  the  1909  fete  at  a 
similar  period  before  the  opening  of  the  fes- 
tival. This  is  the  announcement  made  by  the 
Portola  financial  committee. 


John  Paul  Cosgrave,  a  veteran  newspaper 
man  of  this  city  and  widely  known  through- 
out California  and  Nevada,  passed  away  Sat- 
urday morning  at  St.  Winifred's  Hospital, 
after  a  short  illness.  Until  about  a  month 
ago  he  was  engaged  in  the  active  duties  of  his 
profession.  Death  was  due  to  stomach 
trouble.  He  had  been  an  active  figure  in 
journalism  in  this  and  interior  and  Coast 
cities  for  nearly  forty  years.  In  addition  to 
his  ability  as  a  newspaper  writer,  he  had 
poetic  talent  of  a  pronounced  type  and  was 
the  author  of  a  large  number  of  poems,  some 
delicate  in  sentiment  and  others  keen  with 
satire.  These  poems  were  published  in  maga- 
zines and  local  papers.  John  Paul  Cosgrave, 
who  was  sixty-five  years  old,  was  born  in 
London  a  year  before  gold  was  discovered  in 
California.  He  came  here  with  his  parents  in 
1854,  was  educated  in  old  St.  Mary's  College, 
and  later  went  to  Virginia  City  during  its 
bonanza  days.  There  he  was  associated  with 
"Dan  de  Quille,"  Arthur  McEwen,  Joseph 
Goodman,  and  other  journalistic  lights.  He 
was  connected  with  the  local  staff  of  tht 
Chronicle  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  is 
survived  by  a  widow,  two  daughters,  three 
brothers,  and  a  sister.  He  was  a  Mason,  and 
hi  s  funeral  was  held  on  Tuesday  afternoon 
under  the  auspices  of  Golden  Gate  Lodge, 
No.  30.  

Sunday  afternoon  three  lives  were  lost  in 
the  beach  surf  by  bathers.  The  victims  were 
all  boys.  Rupert  Hardy  was  drowned  at 
Baker's  Beach.  Cecil  Lavar  and  George 
Garcia  were  carried  to  their  death  in  the  sea 
off  the  ocean  boulevard,  below  the  Cliff 
House.  Garcia  endeavored  to  save  Lavar  and 
was  himself  lost  in  the  treacherous  undertow. 


The  Swiss  National  Independence  Day  was 
celebrated  Monday  evening  at  Turn  Verein 
Hall,  Sutter  Street,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Club  Union  Helvetia.  A  large  programme  was 
given,"  including  Swiss  singing  and  yodling, 
sketches,  music,  and  speeches.  George  J. 
Steiger,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Swiss  House, 
made  the  oration.     Adolf  Gasser  presided. 


The  standard  railroad  of  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition  now  traverses 
the  state  and  foreign  nation  section  of  the 
exposition  grounds  from  end  to  end,  east  and 
west.  Rolling  stock  will  be  provided  and  the 
service  of  the  road  commenced  at  an  early 
date,  and  the  transportation  of  materials  to 
points  on  the  grounds  will  be  more  rapid. 
Dredging  is  now  in  progress  in  the  passenger 
ferry  slip,  adjoining  the  freight  ferry  slip, 
which  is  nearly  completed. 


the  par  value  of  the  stock  subscribed  for — 
$25,000 — and  unless  the  stock  should  be  issued 
in  his  name  he  refuses  to  pay.  He  therefore 
demands  that  the  $2500  already  paid  be  turned 
over  by  the  exposition  to  the  Associated 
Charities  and   his   subscription   canceled. 


In  a  decision  handed  down  on  Wednesday 
in  the  United  States  District  Court  by  Judge 
E.  A.  Harrington  of  Nevada  J.  Downey  Har- 
vey and  his  wife,  Sophia,  are  adjudged  guilty 
of  fraud  in  the  transfer  by  the  former  mil- 
lionaire to  his  wife  of  stock  valued  at 
$200,000  immediately  prior  to  his  petition  in 
bankruptcy  in  1909.  In  the  year  stated 
Harvey  tried  to  promote  the  Ocean  Shore 
Railroad,  met  with  financial  reverses,  and  was 
forced  into  bankruptcy.  The  stock  involved 
in  the  decision  produces  a  dividend  of  $1200 
a  month  and  represents  city  realty  and  about 
35,000  acres  of  outside  lands. 


The  mayor's  veto  of  the  weights  and  meas- 
ures bill  has  been  sustained  by  the  board  of 
supervisors.  Mayor  Rolph  objected  to  the 
bill  on  the  score  that  it  would  interfere  with 
the  state  law,  known  as  the  Tyrrell  bill, 
shortly  to  go  into  effect.  The  state  law  pro- 
vides for  the  appointment  of  a  "sealer"  and 
four  deputies,  while  the  vetoed  ordinance  only 
provided  for  a  single  deputy. 


Suit  was  commenced  Tuesday  by  the 
Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  Com- 
pany against  Rudolph  Spreckels  for  $17,500, 
together  with  interest  and  costs  of  suit,  on 
his  subscription  of  $25,000  to  the  stock  of 
the  exposition.  It  is  contended  by  Spreckels 
that  the  conditions  under  which  his  subscrip- 
tion was  made  have  not  been  complied  with. 
Any  further  payment,  he  states,  in  a  letter  to 
the  exposition  officials,  other  than  his  first 
paymen    of  $2500,  would  fix  his  liability  up  to 


Suit  has  been  filed  by  Ferdinand  E.  Hesthal 
against  J.  Cal  Ewing  and  F.  M.  Ish,  the  base- 
ball magnates.  Hesthal  claims  that  $165,000 
is  due  him  as  the  balance  of  the  price  agreed 
to  be  paid  for  the  diamond  and  surrounding 
field  at  Valencia  and  Army  Streets.  He  wants 
the  court  to  compel  the  defendants  to  carry 
out  their  alleged  agreement  and  hand  over  the 
money,  or  else  order  the  ball  ground  sold. 


Veterans  of  the  General  George  H.  Thomas 
Post,  G.  A.  R.,  held  a  banquet  in  Hale's  Pom- 
peiian  Cafe  Saturday  night  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  birth  of  General  Thomas.  One 
hundred  and  seventeen  members  were 
present.  How  the  veterans  are  passing  is  best 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  post  once  had 
600   members. 


Most  of  the  songs  that  have  made  history 
were  written  by  men  (says  the  London 
Chronicle)  who  had  no  other  claim  to  immor- 
tality. The  "Marseillaise"  is  the  only  produc- 
tion of  Rouget  de  Lisle  which  has  survived, 
and  "The  Wearing  of  the  Green"  was  the 
work  of  an  anonymous  purveyor  of  ballads  for 
the  street  hawkers  of  Dublin.  Max  Schneck- 
enburger,  an  obscure  Swabian  merchant,  who 
never  published  anything  else,  composed  in 
1840  some  verses  of  which  the  burden  was 
thus   translated : 

Dear  Fatherland,  no  danger  thine, 

Firm  stand  thy  sons  to  watch  the  Rhine. 

Little  we  heard  of  these  until  thirty  years 
later,  when  the  Franco-German  War  gave 
them  an  enormous  vogue.  They  were  then 
adopted  as  the  national  anthem  of  United 
Germany,  and  a  yearly  pension  of  3000  marks 
was  conferred  on  the  composer  of  the  tune 
to  which  they  were  set. 


Leading  men  and  women  of  the  Sewickley 
Valley,  Pennsylvania,  the  birthplace  and  field 
of  inspiration  of  Ethelbert  Nevin,  composer  of 
"My  Rosary"  and  many  other  songs,  have  be- 
gun a  movement  to  erect  a  monument  over  his 
aimost  unmarked  grave  in  Sewickley  Cemetery. 
A  concert,  in  which  musicians  of  note  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  will  sing  his  songs,  will 
start  the  fund.  Mr.  Nevin  died  in  New 
Haven,  Connecticut,  February  17,  1901.  The 
concert  may  be  given  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Sewickley,  where  he  served  as  or- 
ganist in  his  early  years. 

■*♦»- 

At  a  recent  sale  of  paintings  in  London 
only  $6300  was  paid  for  Sir  E.  Landseer's 
"The  Otter  Hunt,"  for  which  Baron  Grant 
paid  $50,000  at  one  time.  Sir  L.  Alma- 
Tadema's  "In  the  Temple,"  which  fetched 
$3990  forty  years  ago,  was  secured  for  $2100. 
"The  Eve  of  the  Deluge,"  by  J.  Linnell,  Sr., 
sold  for  $945,  compared  with  $7350  at  a  pre- 
vious sale.  C.  Stanfield's  "The  Wooden  Walls 
of  Old  England"  went  for  $840,  compared 
with  $14,175  some  years  ago.  "From  Dawn 
Till  Sunset,"  by  T.  Faed,  sold  for  $8925 
twenty   years    ago.      At   this    sale    it    brought 

only    $3255. 

*♦*■ 

A  report  from  Australia  that  King  George 
and  Queen  Mary  were  to  lay  the  foundation 
stone  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth  Par- 
liament house  at  Canberra  next  year  is  dis- 
credited by  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  which  de- 
clares that  Canada  is  to  be  the  next  British 
dominion  visited  by  their  majesties,  and  adds: 
"They  take  it  for  granted  that  while  so  near 
the  United  States,  they  will  cross  the  border, 
and  it  is  thought  probable  that  they  may  pay 
a  brief  visit  to  Washington  and  perhaps  to 
New  York." 


The  citizens  of  Ascoli-Piceno,  an  Italian 
town,  will  have  a  bronze  memorial  bust  of  J. 
Pierpont  Morgan  by  C.  S.  Pietro  in  their  mu- 
nicipal building.  The  late  financier  restored 
the  famous  cope  to  the  Ascoli  cathedral  after 
it  had  been  stolen  and   sold  to   him. 


Imperial,  the  Cocoa  of  Quality 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  use  it  if  you  wish 
to  taste  the  most  deliciously  aromatic  cocoa 
that  money  can  buy. 

It  is  manufactured  from  the  finest  selected 
cocoa  beans  by  the  special  Ghirardelli  pro- 
cess, by  which  the  flavor  is  not  only  fully 
developed  but  improved.  All  the  oil  or 
butter  fat  is  scientifically  eliminated,  leaving 
nothing  but  the  rich, delicious,  body-building 
product  of  the  bean. 

Use  it  at  home  for  a  morning  cup;  take  it 
with  you  to  the  country  or  on  a  camping 
trip.     It's  so  easily  and  quickly  prepared. 

Sold  by  all  best  grocers. 
See  that  yours  carries  it. 


Hotel  Oakland 

Thirteenth  and  Harrison  Sts. 
OAKLAND,  CAL. 

Absolutely  fireproof.  Class  A  construction. 
Erected  at  a  cost  of  $2,000,000.  Perfect  service 
and  unsurpassed  cuisine.  Afternoon  tea  each 
week-day  from  4  until  6  o'clock.    Music. 

European  plan  only. 
Tariff  from  51-50  per  Under  management  of 

day  up.  VICTOR  REITER 

Electric  bus  meets  all  trains 


READERS  who  appreciate  this  paper  may  give 
their  friends  the  opportunity  of  seeing  a 
copy.  A  specimen  number  of  the  Argonaut  will 
be  sent  to  any  address  in  any  part  of  the  world 
on  application  to  the  Publishers,  207  Powell 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


PALACE  HOTEL 

Situated  on  Market  Street 
In  the  centre  of  the  city 

Take   any   Market   Street    Car   from   the   Ferry 

Fairmont  Hotel 

The  most  beautifully  situated  oi 
any  City   Hotel  in  the  World 

Take   Sacramento    Street  Cars   from  ;l.c    Ferry 

TWO  GREAT  HOTELS 
under  the  management  of  the 

Palace  Hotel  Company 


An  oil  that  maintains  its 
uniform  body  in  all  tempera- 
tures  and    under   all    conditions, 
is  one   of   the  first  requirements  of 
the  motorist. 


The  Standard  Oil  for  Motor  Cars 

Fulfills  this  requirement  exactly.      It  does  not  thin 
out  in  the  sometimes  intense  heat  of  Arizona  and 
Southern  California;  yet  its  low  cold  test  keeps 
it  from  becoming  heavy  in  the  cooler  climates 
of  the   Pacific  Northwest. 
ZEROLENE— The  Carbon  Proof  Oil. 
Sold  by  Dealers  Everywhere. 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(CALIFORNIA) 
SAN   FRANCISCO 
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Pocketbook    Protection 

Suppose  you  had  lost  your  pocket- 
book  five  minutes  ago — would 
you  be  feeling  perfectly  secure 
about  it  now? 

If  your  traveling  funds  are  in  the 
form  of  Wells  Fargo  Travelers 
Checks,  the  dropping  of  your 
pocketbook  need  never  alarm 
you — any  more  than  the  loss  of 
an  unendorsed  personal  check. 
Because  your  Wells  Fargo  Trav- 
elers Checks  require  your  sig- 
nature to  make  them  good.  To 
carry  them  means  actually  to 
protect  your  pocketbook. 

This  pocketbook  protection  may 
some  day  save  you  from  losing 
hundreds  of  dollars. 

Buy  some  now  at  a  Wells  Fargo 
office. 

They  are  readily  accepted  by 
hotel,  stores,  and  railroad  com- 
panies the  world  over. 


CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Established  1850  OF  HARTFORD 

SIXTY-THIRD  ANNUAL  STATEMENT 

Capital $1 .000 .000 

Total  Assets 7.735,110 

Surplus  to  Policyholders 3.266.021 

BENJAMIN  J.  SMITH 

Manager  Pacific  Department 

Alaska  Commercial  Building     •     San  Francisco 


COOKS  TOURS 


For  the  Discriminating  Traveler 

Europe — Round  the  World 

BEST  ROUTES         BEST  SERVICE     . 

Railroad  and  Steamship  Tickets 


BY  ALL  LINES 


Office,  689  Market  St.,  S.  F. 

Cook's  Travelers'  Checks  good  everywhere 


NORTH 
GERMAN 
LLOYD 

Kaiser  Wilhelm  II Aug-  26 

Kronprinz  Wilhelm Sept.  2 

Kronprmzessin  Cecilie Sept.  9 

Fast  Mail  Sailings. 

-rFriedrieh  der  Grosse Aug.  19 

-Bremen Aug.  2S 

Prinz  Friedrich  Wilhelm  . .  Aug.  30 

tBremen  direct;  one  cabin  111). 

LONDON-PARIS-BREMEN 

Baltimore  -  Bremen    direct;     one 

cabin  (11);  Wednesdays. 

Sailings  on  SATURDAY  for 

THE  MEDITERRANEAN 

Barbarossa Sept.  6 

Berlin Sept.  20 

Through  rates  from  New  York  to 
Egypt.  India.  Far  East,  and  South 
America,  via  Europe.  Largest. 
Newest,  Finest  Ships  in  this  Service 
AROUND  THE  WORLD   ffCIQ 

Independent  Trips  «pulO 

Panama  and  West  INDIES  CRUISES 

Jan..  Feb.  and  March.  Hill. 


Id  1912  the  NORTH  GERMAN  LLOYD  car- 
nal more  passeogm  in  ever)'  class  lo  and 
from  the  Port  ol  New  York  ihananj  other  line 


OELRICHS    &   CO.,  Genl.  AgU. 

5  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
ROBERT    CAPELLE.  General    Pacific 
Coast  Agent.  250  Powell  St..  near  Si.  Francis 
Hotel  anil  Gear;  Si-  San  Francisco. 


TOYO    KISEN    KAISHA 

(ORIENTAL    S.    S.    CO.) 
S   S.  Hongkong    Maru    (intermediate    service, 
saloon    accommodations   at    reduced   rates). 

Tuesday,   Aug.    12,  1913 

Maru Saturday,  Aug.   16,  1913 

S.  S.  Chiyo   Maru Thursday,   Sept.   11,1913 

S.  S.  Nippon   Maru    (.intermediate  service,  sa- 
loon accommodations   at   reduced   rates)... 

Tuesday,  Sept.  30,  1913 

S.  S.  Tenyo  Maru,  via  Manila  direct 

Tuesday,   Oct.    7,1913 

Steamers   sail    from   company's   pier,    No.    34, 
r  .-ar    foot    of    Brannan    Street,     1    p.    m.,     for 
Yokohama  and  Hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu, 
Kobe    (Hiogo),    Nagasaki,    and    Shanghai,    and 
'Onnecling  at  Hongkong  with  steamer  for   Ma- 
■ila,    India;  etc.      No   cargo   received   on   board 
n   day  of  sailing. 
Round-trip  tickets  at   reduced   rates. 
For     freight     and     passage     apply     at     office, 
fourth    floor    Merchants    National    Bank    Bldg., 
625    Market  St.  W.   H.   AVERY, 

Assistant  General  Manager. 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


Suffragette — I  am  looking  for  something 
fancy  in  a  man's  suit.  The  Ribbon  Clerk — 
Xot  me! — Life. 

Black — I  was  just  going  to  ask  you  to  have 
a  drink.  White — Well.  I  won't  interrupt  you. 
— Nashville  Tennesseean. 

"I  say,  major,  what's  good  for  influenza  be- 
sides whisky?"  "Good  gad,  sir!  Who 
cares  ?" — London    Opinion. 

Grocer — Wouldn't  you  like  some  horse- 
radish ?  Mrs.  Newlywed — Mercy,  no  !  We 
don't  keep  a  horse ! — Judge, 

Farmer — That's  the  mother  of  those  seven 
pigs.  Visitor — So  I  see.  They  are  all  so  like 
her  in  the  face. — FHegende  Blatter. 

Head  Bartender — Here!  You  are  not  mak- 
ing that  cocktail  right!  Assistant — What's 
the  dif.  ?  This  is  the  third  one  he's  had. — 
Puck. 

Mistress — Would  you  like  to  come  on  trial 
lor  a  week?  Prospective  Cook — Sure,  Oi  can 
tell  whether  Oi  will  loike  yez  in  twenty-four 
hours. — Life. 

"Would  you  marry  a  man  who  has  the 
reputation  of  being  not  more  than  half- 
witted?" "No,  but  I'll  be  a  sister  to  you." — 
Houston  Post. 

Carpenter — You  know  nothing,  didn't  I  tell 
you  to  watch  when  the  glue  overflowed  ?  Ap- 
prentice— Yes,  sir,  I  did,  sir;  it  was  just  4:32. 
— Liverpool  Mercury. 

Mephistopheles  (at  home) — How  do  you 
like  the  place?  The  Actor  (indifferently) — 
Oh  !  I've  been  stranded  in  all  sorts  of  places, 
don't  you  know. — Puck. 

The  Rescuer  (to  autoist) — That's  an  awful 
smash-up.  Is  your  wife  under  there,  too  ? 
Autoist — I  aint  married — this  is  the  worst 
thing  that  ever  happened  to  me  ! — Life. 

"My  husband  bought  an  automobile  because 
he  said  he  needed  it  in  his  business."  "What 
has  he  made  with  it?"  "Forty-five  miles  an 
hour  is  all,  I  think." — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Husband — You  can  put  this  down  as  settled, 
if.  I  ever  get  out  of  it  you  will  never  catch 
me  in  matrimony  again.  Wife — You  won't  if 
you  depend  on  me  for  reference. — Public 
Ledger. 

"What's  de  matter  wid  Jimmy?"  "Aw,  he 
feels  disgraced  for  life."  "How's  dat  ?"  "His 
mudder  come  out  yesterday  and  took  him 
home  right  off  second  base." — Kansas  City 
Journal. 

Counsel — The  law  presumes  you  are  inno- 
cent until  you  are  proved  guilty.  Prisoner — 
My  goodness ;  what  a  difference  there  is  be- 
tween the  law  and  the  district  attorney  ! — 
7  ozvn  Topics. 

"Charles  seems  to  be  very  exacting,"  said  a 
fond  mamma  to  the  dear  girl  who  was  dress- 
ing for  the  wedding.  "Never  mind,  mamma," 
said  she  sweetly,  "they  are  his  last  wishes." — 
Lippiucott's  Magazine. 

"What  is  the  object  of  your  society?"  "To 
prevent  gambling  among  women."  "Nonsense. 
It  can't  be  done."  "Certainly  gambling  can 
be  stopped."  "Gambling?  I  thought  you  said 
gabbling." — Courier-Journal. 

Bobbie — Oh,  mammal  Have  you  seen 
Uncle  Jake  ?  He  looks  awfully  happy.  Bob- 
bie's Mother  (anxiously) — What's  the  matter 
with  him  ?  Bobbie — I  think  he  has  been  tak- 
ing some  of  that  good-natured  alcohol. — Life. 

"I  can't  get  that  woman  to  take  any  fresh 
air,"  complained  the  young  physician.  "You 
don't  word  your  advice  properly,"  said  the  old 
doctor.  "Tell  her  to  perambulate  daily  in  the 
park,  taking  copious  inhalations  of  ozone." — 
Washington  Herald. 

Gaydog  (who  has  taken  a  feiv  friends  on 
a  little  cruise)— Roys,  I'm  sorry  ;  we'll  have 
to  turn  back — I've  just  learned  that  my  wife 
has  eloped  with  my  chauffeur.  Agonized  Cho- 
rus— But  think  of  us.  We  can't  go  back;  our 
wives  haven't. — Puck. 

"You  know  Wigley — great  fellow  for  de- 
tail." "He  is  that.  Wigley's  the  sort  of  chap 
that  would  go  and  get  married  and  be  able 
afterward  to  tell  you  whether  it  was  Mendels- 
sohn, 'Lohengrin,'  or  'Tannhauser'  they 
played  during  the  ceremony.'' — St.  Louis  Re- 
public. 
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THE  ACME  OF  PROTECTION 


Do  not  keep  your 
valuable  papers  at 
home  or  in  an  office 
safe,  but  m  one 
of  our  Steel  Safe 
Deposit  Boxes. 

PRICES 

$4  a  Year  and  Up 

OPEN  FROM 

8  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 

Crocker  Safe 
Deposit  Vaults 

Crocker  Building 

SAN    FRANCISCO 


John  F.  Cunningham 
Manager 


SADDLE  HORSES  CARRIAGE  HORSES 

COMBINATION  HORSES  GIG  HORSES 

Our  own  breeding  and  training 

Several    animals   may   be    seen    at    HULDA 
STABLES.  1530  Fell  Street.  City. 

WOODLAND  HACKNEY  STUD 

Property  of  Edgar  J.  De  Pue. 


WESTERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

TORONTO 

United  States  Assets S2.464 .562.05 

Surplus 1.018.318.63 

PACIFIC  COAST  DEPARTMENT 

12S  LEIDESDORFF  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

W.  L.  W.  MILLER,  Manager. 
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PAPER 
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Reduced  Round  Trip  Rate 
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Includes  stage  fare  between  El  Portal  and 
Sentinel  Hotel,  in  center  of  Park,  14  miles. 
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Again,  Mr.  Spreckels. 

Mr.  Rudolph  Spreckels's  latest  adventure  within  the 
orhit  of  public  observation  serves  afresh  to  illustrate 
the  mentality  of  a  curiously  abnormal  man.  There 
is  in  most  men  in  whom  the  fine  qualities  of  sen- 
timent and  spirit  are  wholly  lacking  still  certain  evi- 
dences of  inner  consciousness  of  their  deficiencies.  But 
in  this  amazing  creature  there  abides  the  effrontery  of 
an  ingenious  childishness.  Open-eyed  and  unashamed, 
obviously  without  the  least  sense  of  mental  obliquity 
or  of  moral  opacity,  he  does  things  that  would  shame  a 
Digger  Indian.  Disapproval,  contempt,  ridicule,  are 
lost  upon  him,  for  he  has  no  sensibilities  to  see  or  to 
feel  anything  outside  the  limits  of  the  brutally  concrete. 
So  elemental  are  the  qualities  of  the  man  that  he  be- 
comes a  curious  and  a  not  uninteresting  object  of 
study. 

The  immediate  instance  exhibits  Mr.  Spreckels  in  a 
characteristic  phase.  He  is  one  of  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  wealthy  citizens  to  subscribe  the  sum  of  $25,000 
each  in  promotion  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition, 
lie  alone  of  many  thousand  subscribers,  in  sums  great 


and  small,  demanded  certificates  of  stock  in  advance  of 
full  payment  of  his  subscription.  To  have  granted  this 
demand  would  have  been  to  do  a  thing  out  of  order  and 
propriety.  Mr.  Spreckels's  demand  therefore  was  re- 
fused. And  so  he  has  "canceled"  his  subscription,  de- 
manding the  return  of  certain  installments — about  one- 
fourth  in  all — already  paid.  To  give  the  matter  a  melo- 
dramatic aspect,  and  in  a  crude  attempt  to  array  the 
sentimental  advantages  of  the  transaction  in  his  own 
behalf,  he  has  specified  that  the  sum  already  paid  shall 
be  turned  over  to  charity.  In  other  words,  Mr. 
Spreckels,  finding  himself  unable  to  get  what  he  wants, 
and  his  wants  are  based  upon  no  reason  and  no  prin- 
ciple, seeks  to  play  the  welching  act. 

It  is  ever  Mr.  Spreckels's  way  to  lay  down  the  law 
for  other  men.  It  is  not  because  he  is  a  man 
of  large  wisdom  or  of  discreet  expedients,  for  he  is 
neither.  He  assumes  for  himself  a  certain  pontifical 
character  merely  upon  the  basis  of  many  millions  of  in- 
herited wealth.  And  when  men  better  and  wiser  than 
himself  smile  at  his  pretensions  he  flies  into  a  rage 
and  seeks  to  smash  things.  This  is  the  situation  with 
respect  to  the  exposition.  Not  being  able  to  dictate 
the  policy  of  the  management,  he  would  if  he  could 
knock  the  whole  business  into  smithereens.  If  he  can 
not  boss  the  exposition  he  would  rather  not  have  any 
exposition  at  all.  And  whoever  will  not  accept  his 
dictation  and  bow  to  his  authority  is  denounced  as  unfit 
and  unworthy.  This  last  pleasing  trick  he  has  re- 
cently acquired  in  imitation  of  our  national  colossus  of 
presumption  and  conceit. 

Of  course  the  management  of  the  exposition  can  not 
and  will  not  concede  Mr.  Spreckels's  demands.  It  can 
not  and  will  not  respect  the  orders  cancelling  his  sub- 
scription and  turning  over  the  sum  already  paid  to 
charity.  It  will  proceed  against  Mr.  Spreckels  as 
against  any  other  delinquent.  He  will  be  required  to 
pay  as  he  promised  to  pay.  We  say  of  course,  because 
there  is  no  other  way.  If  for  any  reason  or  no  reason 
one  subscriber  may  cancel  his  subscription  to  the  expo- 
sition fund,  then  all  may  do  so.  And  if  all  or  even  a 
very  considerable  proportion  should  do  so  there  could 
be  no  exposition.  An  enterprise  undertaken  under 
large  motives  and  for  large  purposes,  and  in  which 
there  stands  involved  the  credit  of  the  city  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  California,  would  inevitably  go  to  smash. 
This,  of  course,  is  Mr.  Spreckels's  calculation.  Grati- 
fication of  his  vanity  and  of  his  resentment  is  to  him  a 
larger  motive  than  the  credit  and  honor  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. t 

The  Impeachment  of  Governor  Sulzer. 

The  extraordinary  spectacle  of  the  procedure  against 
Governor  Sulzer  of  New  York  calls  for  interpretations 
not  available  at  this  distance  from  the  event  and  in  the 
brief  hour  before  the  Argonaut  goes  to  press.  The 
curious  thing  is  that  no  one  of  the  daily  journals  which 
assume  the  function  of  collecting  and  putting  forth  the 
news  has  had  the  intelligence  or  has  taken  the  pains  to 
fully  develop  the  facts  in  the  case. 

Beyond  question  the  impeachment  of  Sulzer  is  a  de- 
velopment of  the  open  warfare  between  him,  a  Demo- 
crat of  the  unctuously-moral  and  reforming  type,  and 
the  Tammany  Society,  by  no  means  unctuous  and 
wholly  free  from  any  obtrusive  enthusiasm  on  the  score 
of  morality,  real  or  bogus.  When  Sulzer  came  to  the 
governorship  he  made  public  declaration  of  an  intention 
to  drive  Tammany  to  the  wall.  The  challenge  was  ac- 
cepted, and  now  for  full  half  a  year  there  has  been  in 
progress  a  running  fight,  partly  in  the  open  and  partly 
from  ambush.  The  resolution  of  impeachment  which 
passed  the  New  York  assembly  in  the  early  hours  of 
Wednesday  morning  of  this  week  by  the  emphatic  vote 
of  79  to  45  marks  a  distinct  score  for  Tammany.  It 
appears  to  have  "got"  Sulzer  in  the  sense  that  it  has 
brought  him  to  the  bar  of  judgment  upon  counts  which 
appear  to  be  well  founded. 

The  charge   against   Sulzer   is   a   double   one.     It   is 


alleged  that  he  made  under  oath  a  false  statement  con- 
cerning moneys  received  in  aid  of  his  campaign  for 
the  governorship.  By  his  statement  the  sum  of  his  cam- 
paign expenses  was  $5460,  whereas  it  is  alleged  that 
it  is  many  times  this  sum,  proof  being  promised  in  the 
form  of  canceled  checks.  The  second  of  the  charges 
is  that  Sulzer  personally  appropriated  and  applied  to 
private  investments  considerable  sums  of  money  con- 
tributed for  his  campaign.  These  charges  have  been 
examined  by  a  committee  of  the  assembly  and  stand 
accredited  by  an  official  report  both  positive  and  cir- 
cumstantial. 

A  development  in  the  case  which  comes  concurrently 
with  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  of  impeachment  is  a 
report  to  the  effect  that  Sulzer's  wife,  in  an  effort  to 
shield  him,  takes  upon  herself  the  blame  of  peculation. 
She  is  alleged  to  have  volunteered  the  statement  that  an 
investment  made  in  his  name  was  in  fact  made  by  her 
with  funds  she  got  from  him  and  that  he  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  transaction.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is 
little  in  it  to  relieve  Sulzer  from  the  discredit  of  the 
transaction.  A  man  whose  authority  in  his  own  house- 
hold is  so  slight  that  it  can  permit  his  wife,  even  un- 
known to  him,  to  apply  to  a  dishonest  purpose  trust 
funds  committed  to  his  care,  is  either  a  moral  weakling 
or  a  scoundrel  or  both.  However  our  future  sense  of 
values  may  be  modified  by  the  new  political  relation- 
ships of  womankind  we  do  not  yet  permit  a  delinquent 
to  shield  himself  behind  petticoats. 

How  much  or  how  little  of  the  case  against  Sulzer 
may  be  due  to  the  activities  of  the  Tammany  Society 
we  can  not  at  this  time  or  at  this  distance  know.  Nor 
can  we  feel  that  it  matters  very  much.  For  if  Sulzer 
be  guilty  as  charged,  it  matters  not  at  all  about  the 
agencies  through  which  his  delinquency  has  been  un- 
earthed and  forced  upon  public  attention.  We  may  in- 
deed despise  Tammany,  but  for  that  reason  we  may 
not  sustain  Sulzer  in  dishonesty  and  shame. 

The  resolution  of  impeachment  which  now  hangs 
over  Governor  Sulzer  has  practically  the  effect  of  an 
indictment  before  a  court.  He  must  appear  at  the  bar 
of  the  legislature  and  defend  himself  against  charges 
of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  The  obvious 
penalty  is  dismissal  from  office.  If  then  there  remains 
the  gauntlet  of  ordinary  criminal  prosecution  we  are 
unable  to  say.  Each  state  has  its  own  laws  in  such 
matters  and  we  have  not  at  hand  the  constitution  and 
statutes  of  New  York. 

In  his  personal  character  and  pose  Sulzer  is  a  char- 
acteristic product  of  the  time.  He  is  a  flamboyant 
creature  of  marked  whimsicalities  in  dress,  manner, 
and  speech,  and  quite  naturally  the  idol  of  an  element 
which  loves  spectacular  qualities  in  alliance  with 
unctuous  pretensions.  His  nomination  and  his  election 
were  alike  ridiculous,  and  were  made  possible  only  by 
a  combination  of  circumstances  in  which  he  stood  as 
one  of  four  candidates.  Out  of  a  total  vote  of  1.567,155 
he  received  649,559,  or  41.44  per  cent.  The  bulk  of  the 
votes  being  divided  between  Hedges,  a  Republican,  and 
Straus,  a  Progressive,  Sulzer  came  into  the  governor- 
ship upon  a  plurality  and  not  by  a  majority. 


England  and  the  Fair. 

Under  date  of  London  the  13th  instant  Mr.  John 
Lawson  of  San  Francisco,  now  sojourning  in  England, 
sends  to  the  Argonaut  the  following  message  by  cable: 

Referring  to   the  British  government's  decision    relati*. 
the    San   Francisco    Exhibition,    Sir   Edward    Grey    has    inadi 
the    following    statement:       His    majesty's    government     have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  will  not  in  the  present  cir- 
cumstances  be  justified   in   asking   the    country    to   incur   the 
heavy    expenditure    required   to   participate    in    this    exhibition. 
This  decision   is  based  partly  on   the  estimated  cost  of  a   ri]. 
resentative    commercial    exhibit    at    the    San    Francisco    Exhi- 
bition.    This  is  estimated  at  one-quarter  of  a  million  sterling, 
and  such  a  sum  would  be  quite  out  of  proportion  to 
mercial  advantage  likely  to  result.     Moreover,  inqu 
have    been    made    among    commercial    centres    in    tl 
Kingdom  have  not  shown  any  active  desire  to 
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the  exhibition.  The  conditions  of  foreign  exhibition  laid 
down  by  the  authorities  prescribe  that  exhibits  shall  be  dis- 
tributed among  a  series  of  international  pavilions,  thereby 
rendering  it  impossible  to  obtain  an  effective  national  display 
as  in  previous  exhibitions.  The  question  has  been  considered 
and  dealt  with  on  these  grounds  without  reference  to  the 
Panama  tolls  question.  I  may  add  that  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment have  done  nothing  to  discourage  participation  of  self- 
governing  colonies  in  the  exhibition.  The  government  have 
done  nothing  to  discourage  participation  of  private  individuals 
in  the  exhibition. 

To  this  statement  Mr.  Lawson  adds: 

For  your  further  information  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
in  the  view  of  British  manufacturers  exhibitions  have  been 
overdone.  Moreover,  they  are  disinclined  to  undergo  the 
expense  of  exhibiting  in  a  country  where  they  do  not  and 
possibly  can  not  in  future  sell  goods  in  view  of  the  tariff.  It 
is  to  them  purely  a  business  proposition.  Naturally  the  gov- 
ernment is  unwilling  to  incur  heavy  expense  unless  manu- 
facturers show  more  enthusiasm  and  desire  to  avail  them- 
selves of  an   opportunity  to   exhibit  their  goods. 

This  cable  message  is  notable  first  as  an  authoritative 
word  on  the  part  of  the  British  minister  not  so  definitely 
or  fully  reported  in  daily  press  dispatches,  and  second 
as  expressing  the  views  of  a  gentleman  at  once  a  Cali- 
fornian  and  an  Englishman  on  the  ground. 

Yet  we  are  unable  to  believe  that  these  statements, 
explicit  as  they  are,  tell  the  whole  story.  The  fact  that 
Great  Britain  declines  to  participate  in  the  exposition 
is  infinitely  more  emphatic  than  the  polite  and  per- 
functory phrases  in  which  Sir  Edward  Grey  disclaims 
the  motive.  It  is  true  no  doubt  that  British  manufac- 
turers are  not  disposed  to  participate  for  business  rea- 
sons given;  but  these  considerations  would  have  small 
weight  indeed  with  the  British  government  if  there  were 
in  the  government  the  wish  to  cooperate  in  celebrating 
the  opening  of  the  canal.  And  nobody  who  will  be 
at  pains  to  examine  the  history  of  the  negotiations  be- 
tween the  two  countries  with  respect  to  the  canal,  as 
detailed  in  last  week's  Argonaut,  can  be  very  much 
surprised  or  seriously  aggrieved.  If  the  act  be  a  snub 
— and  despite  Sir  Edward's  civil  phrases  it  is  just  this 
and  nothing  else — it  is  a  snub  which  we  have  brought 
upon  ourselves  by  an  act  of  bad  faith — by  cheating,  in 
other  words — and  which  we  richly  deserve. 

Xow  we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that,  having 
administered  an  effective  slap-in-the-face,  the  British 
government  will  in  informal  ways  interest  itself  actively 
in  promoting  the  exhibit.  The  otherwise  friendly  re- 
lationship between  the  two  countries  calls  for  it,  and 
it  is  not  the  habit  of  British  policy  or  British  manners 
to  shirk  an  international  obligation.  Therefore  we  may 
expect  that  a  movement  already  started  under  nominally 
unofficial  auspices  to  promote  an  exhibit  will  be  carried 
forward  with  energy  and  probably  on  a  scale  quite  as 
large  as  anything  we  might  have  had  at  the  hands  of 
the  government  itself.  This  is  the  presumption  of  press 
dispatches  and  it  is  supported  by  many  considerations 
entirely  tenable.  But  we  shall  no  doubt  miss  what  would 
otherwise  have  been  a  great  contribution  to  the  gayeties 
of  the  exposition,  namely,  the  attendance  of  a  fleet  of 
British  warships.  Yet  even  this  may  come  about  in 
consideration  of  the  effect  that  it  would  undoubtedly 
have  if  yielded  as  a  concession  and  in  the  name  of  inter- 
national courtesy  and  good-will. 

An  unofficial  exhibit  on  the  part  of  England  will  in 
no  sense  mitigate  the  emphasis  of  the  reproof  involved 
in  the  action  of  the  government,  yet  it  will  very  much 
mitigate  the  resentment  which  would  almost  certainly 
develop  if  no  exhibit  at  all  should  be  made.  Such  an 
exhibit  under  the  patronage  of  the  government  in  some 
sort,  even  though  nominally  unofficial,  would  be  in 
effect  to  say  to  us  that  Britain  will  not  as  a  nation  join 
even  her  kinsman,  ally,  and  friend  in  celebrating  an 
event  in  connection  with  which  she  has  been  cheated, 
but  that  she  will  upon  a  lower  plane  and  in  considera- 
tion of  having  given  us  the  slap-in-the-face  which  we 
deserve,  do  a  neighborly  part.  If,  as  we  surmise,  this 
is  to  be  the  ultimate  policy  of  Britain  it  has  been  con- 
ceived in  discretion  and  will  admirably  answer  the  pur- 
pose in  view — that  of  showing  a  proper  resentment  for 
an  act  of  bad  faith  and  at  the  same  time  exhibiting  a 
.    neral  sentiment  of  friendliness  and  good-will. 


The  Billboards. 

A  further  word  on  the  subject  of  the  billboards  may 
seem  appropriate  in  view  of  the  action  of  certain  in- 
terested persons  who  have  plastered  the  city  with  ex- 
certs  from  an  Argonaut  editorial  assumed  to  be  favor- 
al>l    to  their  cause.    As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Argonaut  is 
ivorable  to  the  billboards.    Nothing  that  is  human 
aid  be  favorable  to  such  a  monstrosity  unless  under 
Mress  of  a  money  profit.     The  billboard  is  an  in- 


vasion of  human  rights,  since  it  compels  us  to  see 
things  that  we  do  not  wish  to  see,  often  offensive 
things,  and  displayed  in  the  most  offensive  way.  It  is 
an  eyesore,  a  nuisance,  and  an  insult  to  good  taste. 
Nevertheless  the  Argonaut  was  strictly  accurate  in  its 
inference  that  the  noisy  agitation  against  the  billboard 
proceeded  not  from  good  taste  nor  from  public  spirit, 
but  from  the  heartburnings  of  a  few  equally  vulgar 
newspapers  who  were  tortured  by  the  sight  of  so  much 
good  advertising  money  going  past  their  business 
offices. 

Every  good  citizen  hopes  for  the  day  when  an 
aroused  public  opinion  will  suppress  alike  the  vulgar 
billboard  and  the  vulgar  newspaper.  But  that  day  is 
not  yet.  So  long  as  public  opinion  tolerates  the  hideous 
defacement  of  Yerba  Buena  Island,  its  practical  con- 
version into  a  billboard  very  much  more  than  ten  feet 
high,  and  for  the  announcement  of  a  mere  civic  frolic, 
we  can  hardly  believe  that  the  sentiment  against  the 
billboard  is  rooted  very  deeply  in  the  public  mind. 

But  there  is  another  aspect  of  the  case  that  is  the 
most  serious  of  all.  The  ordinance  against  the  bill- 
boards was  duly  passed  and  it  became  a  law.  It  was 
flouted  and  disobeyed.  Disobedience  to  a  clear  and 
unequivocal  law  is  followed  in  most  civilized  communi- 
ties by  the  automatic  and  irresistible  infliction  of  com- 
pulsion and  penalties.  But  this  is  not  our  way.  De- 
fiance of  law  in  San  Francisco  seems  to  have  no  other 
result  than  a  respectful  and  deferential  reopening  of 
the  whole  case.  Testimony  is  invited,  discussion  wel- 
comed, and  the  supervisors  address  themselves  to  a 
grave  debate  as  to  whether  a  law  that  has  been  duly 
signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  shall  or  shall  not  be  en- 
forced. In  point  of  fact  a  city  ordinance  seems  to  be 
precisely  on  a  par  with  the  gigantic  pictures  upon  can- 
vas of  artillery  and  devils  that  the  Chinese  were  wont 
to  display  for  the  terror  of  their  enemies.  Simply  dis- 
regard them  and  all  would  be  well. 

This  is,  indeed,  the  real  evil  of  the  whole  business. 
It  is  this  rag-time  way  of  law-making  that  explains 
why  nothing  is  ever  done  or  can  be  done.  It  explains 
also  why  laws  in  general  are  sinking  fast  into  public 
contempt,  and  why  city  ordinances  are  received  by  the 
lawless  with  a  well-founded  indifference  and  derision. 


The  Nicaraguan  Problem. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  will  be  no  impetuous  or 
ill-considered  steps  toward  the  establishment  of  a  pro- 
tectorate over  Nicaragua.  Mr.  Bryan  can  hardly  be 
said  yet  to  have  won  that  reputation  for  sagacity  in 
foreign  affairs — or  indeed  in  anything  else — that  would 
justify  a  blind  confidence  in  his  counsel.  Nor  is  the 
horizon  of  our  international  relations  elsewhere  so  free 
from  clouds  that  we  can  view  a  rash  experiment  with 
unconcern.  Cuba  is  still  a  thorn  in  our  side,  while  the 
Philippine  problem  is  a  running  wound.  That  we 
should  go  out  of  our  way  actually  to  purchase  still 
another  sorrowful  perplexity  may  well  arouse  our  mis- 
givings. 

Mr.  Bryan  seems  to  have  been  misled  by  the  mere 
surface  values  of  a  paper  bargain.  We  can  well  afford 
to  pay  $3,000,000  for  anything  that  we  need,  and  a 
guaranty  against  a  Nicaragua  canal,  all  sorts  of  coaling 
and  naval  concessions,  and  the  right  of  general  super- 
vision over  Nicaraguan  affairs  may  seem  to  be  sub- 
stantial benefits.  It  may  be  querulous  to  suggest  that 
no  one  wants  to  build  a  canal  through  Nicaragua,  but 
we  are  certainly  justified  in  asking  if  the  other  fea- 
tures of  this  agreement  are  actually  as  valuable  as 
they  seem  to  be.  The  recent  history  of  Nicaragua  is  a 
catalogue  of  successive  tyrannies  and  crimes,  a  sort 
of  national  police  gazette.  Is  there  actually  any  au- 
thority in  that  country  competent  to  pledge  its  future? 
Is  there  any  popular  desire  for  American  direction,  or 
any  guaranty  that  it  will  stand  the  strain  of  insurrec- 
tions and  revolutions  that  constitute  the  Nicaraguan 
idea  of  popular  government?  It  is  easy  to  understand 
that  $3,000,000  seems  a  very  desirable  thing  to 
Nicaraguan  patriotism.  The  distribution  of  that  sum 
in  the  approved  manner  is  quite  likely  to  hide  the  cor- 
responding obligations  in  a  roseate  mist  of  indifference. 
But  what  will  happen  when  the  money  has  been  spent 
and  nothing  remains  but  the  aforesaid  obligations? 
And  if  those  obligations  should  then  be  violated  or  re- 
pudiated by  some  political  pirate  in  the  shape  of  a  dic- 
tator, how  are  they  to  be  protected  or  enforced?  No 
doubt  our  navy  leagues  and  armament  companies  and 
Hobsons  could  answer  that  question  easily  and  to  their 
own  gleeful  satisfaction.  But  would  such  an  answer  be 
pleasing  to  the  nation  at  large,  which   would  now  so 


Igladly  retrace  its  steps  in  the  Philippine  policy 
if  it  were  possible  to  do  so.  In  foreign  affairs  repent- 
ance is  always  too  late. 

It  may  be  said,  too,  that  in  such  matters  there  is  no 
greater  blunder  than  untimeliness.  At  the  present  mo- 
ment we  are  immersed  in  a  sea  of  perplexity  over 
Mexico,  and  the  supreme  factor  in  that  perplexity  is 
the  nervous  irritability  of  all  these  southern  peoples 
when  confronted  with  the  possibilities  of  American  in- 
terference. What  will  be  the  effect  upon  Mexico  and 
upon  our  hopes  there  of  the  news  that  Nicaragua  has 
been  swallowed  hoofs  and  hide  at  the  invitation  of  a 
dictator  whose  one  standard  of  stability  is  guns  and 
bayonets  and  who  is  willing  to  sell  anything  in  ex- 
change for  war  material?  What  will  be  the  effect  upon 
all  the  other  little  bantam  republics  who  are  now  shiv- 
ering for  their  independence  and  for  the  divine  right  to 
regulate  their  ballots  with  their  bullets  ?  Ever  since  the 
loot  of  Panama  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  there  is  not  one  of 
these  nationalities  that  is  not  unshakeably  convinced  of 
our  malign  intentions  toward  itself.  One  and  all  they 
are  firmly  persuaded  that  we  "have  'em  on  the  list." 
If  now  we  absorb  Nicaragua  there  will  be  an  access  of 
the  sullen  resentment  that  is  so  injurious  to  our  in- 
terests, and  it  will  be  used  remorselessly  by  the  anti- 
American  parties  in  Mexico.  Indeed  all  Mexican  par- 
ties will  become  more  anti-American  than  they  are  now, 
while  those  of  our  own  people  whose  property  interests 
in  Mexico  are  endangered  will  naturally  clamor  still 
more  loudly  for  intervention  in  protection  of  their  divi- 
dends. If  we  are  to  "protect"  Nicaragua  why  should 
we  not  "protect"  Mexico?  Probably  none  of  these  con- 
siderations has  occurred  to  Mr.  Bryan,  who  is  quite 
capable  of  regarding  a  Nicaraguan  protectorate  as  a 
pin  feather  in  the  wing  of  the  dove  of  peace  and  con- 
cord. Let  us  hope  that  they  will  occur  to  the  Senate 
before  we  deliberately  purchase  one  of  those  perplexi- 
ties that  so  easily  slide  into  shames. 


The  Cost  of  It  All. 

New  laws  to  the  number  of  6S6  were  added  last  Sun- 
day night  to  the  California  statute-book.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  peculiarly  vicious  or  silly  enactments, 
no  one  knows  what  these  new  laws  are.  The  proceed- 
ings of  the  legislature  were  practically  unreported  ex- 
cept as  a  "source  of  innocent  merriment,"  and  it  is  safe 
to  predict  that  a  large  majority  of  these  absurdities 
will  never  be  heard  of  either  because  they  are  mere 
products  of  silliness  or  because  they  are  unenforceable. 
Any  theory  that  the  happiness  or  prosperity  of  any 
community  on  earth  needs  the  creation  of  nearly  seven 
hundred  new  laws  is  self-condemned.  And  the  system 
that  permits  of  any  such  wild  hysteria  of  legislation  is 
equally  self-condemned. 

There  are,  of  course,  some  substantial  products  of  the 
new  programme  that  now  goes  into  effect.  Thanks  to 
its  financial  prodigalities  the  governor  has  now  the  sum 
of  $100,000  for  distribution  among  the  faithful  in  the 
shape  of  yearly  salaries,  and  from  the  gubernatorial 
point  of  view  this  probably  constitutes  the  work  of  the 
session.  All  the  other  laws  to  which  he  has  attached 
his  signature  were  merely  crumbs  for  the  minnows  and 
intended  to  lubricate  the  passage  of  bills  to  which  ap- 
pointments and  salaries  were  attached.  The  legislature 
in  the  eyes  of  the  governor  was  a  useful  mechanism 
for  the  support  and  solidification  of  the  machine,  and 
it  is  surprising  how  much  can  be  done  with  $100,000  a 
year  adroitly  extracted  from  the  pockets  of  the  elec- 
torate and  distributed  among  the  camp  followers  of  a 
political  machine. 

But  $100,000  a  year  is  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
at  a  time  when  the  high  cost  of  living  is  a  burning 
problem.  And  it  represents  a  very  small  proportion 
of  the  swollen  expenditures  that  represent  our  efforts 
to  tax  ourselves  into  happiness.  A  large  part  of  that 
sum  will  naturally  be  paid  by  San  Francisco,  which  is 
already  paying  for  its  own  expenses  some  $7,000,000 
a  year  more  than  it  was  paying  at  the  time  of  the  fire, 
and  which  now  proposes  to  pay  several  million  dollars 
more  for  properties  which  will  be  a  veritable  godsend 
to  the  next  McCarthy  or  Tveitmoe  administration. 
Certainly  progressivism,  whether  national,  state,  or  mu- 
nicipal, is  an  expensive  luxury.  If  the  average  voter 
were  but  to  exercise  his  ordinary  powers  of  computa- 
tion he  would  find  that  he  is  buying  progressivism  in- 
stead of  comforts  from  the  grocer  and  that  his  domestic 
budget  is  not  wholly  unrelated  to  those  other  budgets, 
Johnsonian  and  municipal,  for  which  he  votes  at  the 
polling  booth.  Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the 
professed  perplexity  at  the  high  cost  of  living  while  we 
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have  $14,000,000  municipal  budgets  staring  us  in  the 
face  and  while  legislators  at  Sacramento  dispense  dol- 
lars among  the  politically  needy  as  though  they  were 
pebbles  on  the  shore.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the 
average  citizen  has  any  practical  realization  that  these 
vast  sums  are  actually  paid  by  himself,  that  they  are 
unerringly  deducted  from  his  weekly  wages,  and  that 
he  is  saddled  with  the  pitiful  domestic  anxieties  that 
grow  greater  month  by  month,  not  that  he  may  have 
a  better  government,  but  that  he  may  have  one  far 
worse.  , 

New  York  Municipal  Debt,  and  Other  Matters. 

The  demoralization  of  the  finances  of  New  York 
City,  recently  exposed  through  examinations  of  the  bu- 
reau of  municipal  research,  illustrates  emphatically  the 
tendencies  of  what  may  be  called  the  bond  distemper. 
New  York  City  owes  the  vast  sum  of  $1,169,000,000. 
Upon  this  sum  interest  must  be  paid  this  year,  1913, 
in  the  tidy  sum  of  $33,453,877.  In  addition  there  must 
be  paid  into  the  sinking  funds  approximately  $9,000,000. 
Practically,  since  these  payments  are  made  through 
borrowing  under  the  bond  device,  the  municipal  in- 
debtedness of  New  York  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of 
$55,000,000  per  year — this  on  interest  and  sinking  fund 
accounts  alone,  without  reckoning  casual  additions  to 
the  debt  due  to  new  projects  of  public  improvements 
and  to  increase  in  the  costs  of  ordinary  administration. 

The  growth  of  the  New  York  City  debt  since  ways 
were  found  for  financing  increases  has  gone  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  Measured  by  interest  charge  alone,  it  ad- 
vanced a  million  and  a  quarter  dollars  in  the  year  be- 
tween 1903  and  1904.  The  next  year,  in  1905,  it  had 
gained  nearly  two  millions;  in  1906  practically  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half;  in  1907  above  a  million  and  three- 
quarters;  in  1908,  in  round  numbers  four  millions;  and 
in  the  years  following  to  1913  at  the  rate  of  three 
millions  per  year.  These  advances,  mind,  merely  in 
the  interest  account. 

It  is  estimated  that  nearly  $100,000,000  of  the  present 
New  York  debt  was  incurred  for  foolish  and  short- 
lived improvements,  so  called.  Any  one  of  the  im- 
provements represented  by  this  vast  sum  for  which  the 
community  is  still  paying  interest  could  have  been  can- 
celed at  its  inception  without  serious  loss  to  the  city  in 
any  way.  But  it  has  been  easy  to  borrow  money  on 
municipal  account  and  so  the  game  has  gone  on  and 
on  until  there  has  been  built  up  an  obligation  so  colossal 
in  its  proportions  as  to  put  a  strain  even  on  the  enor- 
mous property  values  of  the  metropolis. 

San  Francisco  is  moving  rapidly  toward  a  condition 
equally  staggering  in  its  assurance  of  inflated  taxes  and 
extravagant  practices  in  government.  Men  of  sense 
who  have  the  welfare  of  the  city  at  heart  see  it  plainly 
enough.  Even  small  property-holders,  upon  whom  the 
increasing  burden  of  taxes  already  falls  grievously, 
are  alarmed  by  it.  The  valuations  of  property  are 
mightily  affected  by  it  and  investment  is  of  course  re- 
tarded through  it. 

Under  the  conditions  as  they  stand  it  would  be  an 
act  of  extremest  folly  for  San  Francisco  to  appropriate 
a  large  sum,  or  any  sum,  for  the  projected  municipal 
railway  extensions.  The  project  now  in  view  by  the 
inflationists  is  ill  considered  and  promises  no  relief 
from  present  conditions.  Extensions  as  planned  could 
not  in  any  practicable  way  serve  the  exposition,  and 
it  is  the  judgment  of  expert  financiers  that  they  could 
not  possibly  be  made  to  pay.  Securities  based  upon 
these  projected  extensions  would  find  no  market  at  all 
if  they  did  not  bear  the  guaranty  of  the  municipality, 
and  even  with  it  they  would  be,  as  are  all  the  more 
recent  issues,  a  drug  on  the  market. 


Bonds  of  the  City  of  San  Francisco  may  now  be  had 
in  the  open  market  at  prices  netting  5yi  per  cent, 
whereas  only  a  little  while  ago  they  were  readily 
saleable  on  a  4  per  cent  basis.  But  if  a  buyer  will  look 
about  for  bargains  he  can  pick  up  job  lots  yielding 
anywhere  from  7  to  8  per  cent.  Here  is  the  explana- 
tion: For  certain  municipal  projects  bonds  have  been 
voted,  but  can  not  be  sold.  In  this  situation  there  has 
gr  .  .vn  up  a  practice  of  paying  for  public  work,  not  in 
Jtnoney,  but  in  bonds.  The  contractor,  to  meet  this  con- 
■  (  dition,  merely  screws  up  his  price  to  cover  the  discount 
in  selling  the  bonds  at  the  low  rates  above  quoted. 
Thus  the  city  is  today  practically  paying  anywhere 
from  7  to  8  per  cent  interest  on  all  the  work  now  in 
progress  and  being  paid  for  in  bonds. 


The   contention   between   daily  newspapers   with   re- 
spect to  the  operations  of  the  Geary  Street  road  goes 


forward  with  undiminished  energy.  The  Examiner  and 
the  Call,  supporting  the  pending  bond  project,  insist 
that  the  Geary  Street  road  is  paying,  while  the 
Chronicle  and  the  Post,  standing  in  opposition,  are 
equally  insistent  that  the  Geary  Street  road  is  not  pay- 
ing. There  seems  no  practical  way  to  determine  the 
point  under  present  practices  of  municipal  book- 
keeping. But  there  are  estimates  based  upon  authori- 
tative statements  that  come  to  this  general  conclusion, 
namely,  that  (a)  up  to  the  time  of  the  operation  of 
Geary  Street  cars  to  the  Ferry  the  system  lost  money; 
that  (b)  since  the  operation  of  the  cars  from  the  Ferry 
the  system  is  earning  its  way  and  possibly  something 
more;  that  (c)  with  a  system  of  ill-calculated  exten- 
sions, the  system  would  surely  lose,  this  being  the  rule 
in  all  such  cases. 

If  the  advocates  of  municipal  ownership  were  clever 
they  would  insist  that  the  condition  should  remain  pre- 
cisely what  it  is  now.  They  have  a  new  line  through 
the  heart  of  the  city,  finely  equipped  with  new  rolling 
stock,  doing  a  good  business.  If  they  would  be  content 
for  the  present  to  let  well  enough  alone  they  could 
speedily  make  an  impressive  demonstration  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  municipal  ownership  principle.  But  if  they 
shall  succeed  in  adding  to  the  present  profitable  system 
a  lot  of  non-profitable  extensions  they  will  involve  the 
whole  scheme  in  loss  and  in  ultimate  disaster  and  con- 
tempt. 

Editorial  Notes. 

Apparently  Mr.  Glavis  is  to  be  always  with  us,  like 
the  poor.  It  seems  only  yesterday  that  this  versatile 
youth  was  dismissed  from  his  official  position  at  Sacra- 
mento under  suspicion — to  put  it  mildly — of  a  remune- 
rative enthusiasm  for  his  lumber  friends.  And  now 
here  he  is  again,  and  in  a  new  and  more  romantic 
role.  Life  is  too  short  to  ascertain  the  precise  rela- 
tions between  Mr.  Glavis  and  the  young  woman  who 
attempted  suicide  on  the  Oakland  ferryboat.  She  may 
have  been  his  wife  or  she  may  have  occupied  a  more 
tender  but  less  permanent  position.  Doubtless  she  had 
her  reasons,  and  association  with  Mr.  Glavis  explains 
much.  But  if  this  very  cheap  and  nasty  young  man 
will  now  consent  to  relegate  himself  permanently  to 
the  obscurity  from  which  he  ought  never  to  have 
emerged  a  lew  sensational  headlines  will  be  a  low  price 
to  pay  for  it.  And  perhaps  the  reformers  who  once 
hailed  Mr.  Glavis,  not  only  as  the  champion  of  a 
cause,  but  as  the  embodiment  of  all  heroic  virtues,  will 
learn  a  much-needed  lesson  in  caution  and  in  the  true 
values  of  human  nature. 


Mr.  Bryan's  friend,  a  man  from  Mexico  without 
training  in  diplomacy,  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the 
Latin-American  Bureau  at  Washington.  Another 
friend  of  Mr.  Bryan,  whose  capabilities  have  been 
trained  as  an  insurance  agent,  has  been  given  another 
high  post  in  the  Department  of  State.  The  editor  of 
Mr.  Bryan's  Commoner  has  been  made  governor  of  the 
Canal  Zone.  And  now  another  friend  of  Mr.  Bryan — 
Governor  Lind  of  Minnesota — has  been  sent  to  Mexico 
in  the  capacity  of  adviser  to  the  secretary  of  legation 
in  charge  of  affairs  ad  interim,  with  promise  of  the 
ambassadorship  when  it  shall  be  deemed  expedient  to 
fill  that  position,  made  vacant  by  the  retirement  of  Mr. 
Henry  L  Wilson.  So  far  as  our  observation  goes  the 
entire  official  service  of  the  country  is  in  the  way  of 
being  filled  either  by  friends  of  Mr.  Bryan  or  by  col- 
lege pro'fessors  known  to  President  Wilson.  There 
seems  to  be  in  the  government  at  Washington  no  other 
"line''  upon  the  men  of  the  country  barring  their 
friendly  relations  on  the  one  hand  to  Mr..  Bryan  and 
to  their  academic  acquaintance  with  the  presidency  on 
the  other.  Incidentally  it  may  be  of  interest  that  gossip 
accredits  Dr.  Jordan  with  having  recommended  Mr. 
Hayden  to  the  President  as  the  successor  of  Mr.  McNab 
in  the  prosecuting  attorneyship  at  San  Francisco.  And 
now,  since  the  President  has  discovered  that  Mr.  Hay- 
den is  scarcely  more  than  a  college  boy  and  that  the 
whole  record  of  his  legal  practice  includes  only  a  few 
unimportant  cases,  he  is  deeply  disgusted  and  has  pri- 
vately declared  himself  to  the  effect  that  in  so  far  as 
the  affairs  of  California  are  concerned  President  Jor- 
dan's name  shall  henceforth  be  Dennis. 


It  seems  hardly  likely  that  the  President  has  done 
much  to  clarify  the  Mexican  situation  by  sending  Mr. 
Lind  as  a  special  envoy.  No  one  seems  to  know  much 
about  Mr.  Lind,  but  it  is  said  that  he  has  never  been 
in  Mexico  before,  that  he  knows  nothing  of  the  country 
or  the  people,  and  that  he  speaks  neither  Spanish  nor 


French.  It  may  very  well  be  that  Ambassador  Wilson 
has  lost  his  value  to  the  administration  by  his  cham- 
pionship of  General  Huerta.  who  is  regarded  al  Wash- 
ington as  a  murderer.  But  is  there  no  one  else  at  the 
embassy  who  could  be  trusted  to  send  reliable  news  and 
useful  opinions?  Was  it  actually  necessary  to  employ 
a  special  envoy  with  dubious  credentials,  and  in  face 
of  the  spirited  protests  of  the  Mexican  government, 
such  as  it  is?  A  dispatch  from  Mexico  City  says  that 
Huerta  has  enormously  increased  his  popularity  as  a 
result  of  the  insolence  toward  America  that  a  wise  di- 
plomacy would  have  given  him  no  cause  to  display. 
It  seems  absurd  to  suppose  that  at  this  time  of  day  it 
should  actually  be  necessary  to  devise  a  wholly  fresh 
mechanism  in  order  to  get  news  from  Mexico  or  to 
impress  our  views  upon  Mexico.  At  least  there  should 
have  been  an  avoidance  of  needless  exasperation  or 
irritation.  But  Mr.  Bryan's  extraordinary  incapacity 
to  see  the  obvious  or  to  allow  for  the  ever-present  equa- 
tion of  passionate  human  nature  is  one  of  the  penalties 
that  we  have  to  pay  for  the  picturesque  in  statecraft. 


Four  women  calling  themselves  an  Animals'  Protec- 
tion Society  enlivened  the  monotonies  of  life  on  Mon- 
day by  snatching  the  feed-bags  from  a  number  of  post- 
office  horses,  throwing  the  bags  into  the  gutters,  and 
generally  acting  like  hoodlums.  In  some  mysterious 
way  this  was  supposed  to  be  a  protest  against  cruelty 
to  animals,  although  the  animals  themselves  may  have 
their  own  unexpressed  opinions  on  the  matter.  The 
women  then  visited  the  postmaster,  who,  we  are  told, 
received  them  courteously,  and  suggested  that  they 
make  representations  to  Washington,  to  the  end  that  a 
larger  supply  of  horses  be  furnished.  Now  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  why  these  women  were  not  ar- 
rested for  assault  and  battery.  But  for  their  sex  they 
would  have  been  in  custody  in  five  minutes.  It  is  easy 
to  understand  that  this  was  the  readiest  way  to  get 
their  pictures  in  the  newspapers,  but  perhaps  a  better 
plan  would  have  been  to  sell  rubbishy  pencils  in  the 
street  in  the  sacred  cause  of  charity  or  to  arrange  some 
grand  society  festival  for  the  aid  of  indigent  midwives. 
Tastes,  of  course,  differ,  but  if  street  rioting  is  hence- 
forth to  be  numbered  among  the  methods  of  our  charity 
workers,  and  if  our  newspapers  are  to  reward  it  With 
the  desired  publicity,  life  will  become  even  more  stren- 
uous than  it  is  now.  In  the  meantime  we  may  ask 
once  more  why  these  females  are  not  in  jail  for  a  breach 
of  the  peace. 

LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


The  Escape  of  Henri  Rochefort. 

1428  Corbett  Avenue. 
San  Francisco,  July  29,  1913. 

Editor  Argonaut:  While  perusing  the  Argonaut  I  came 
across  an  article  describing  the  heroism  displayed  by  the 
French  journalist  and  agitator,  Henri  Rochefort,  in  his  es- 
cape from  the  inferno  of  Cayenne. 

Rochefort  never  saw  Cayenne  in  his  life.  After  the  riots 
of  the  Commune,  in  which  he  played  a  prominent  part,  he 
was  sent  to  New  Caledonia,  a  French  colony  near  Australia. 
He  was  not  condemned  to  convict  life  at  hard  labor;  simply 
deported  to  a  political  exile.  He  and  a  thousand  more  or  less 
of  the  same  ilk,  asses  most  of  them,  who  had  followed  his 
leadership,  were  interned  in  a  peninsula  two  miles  from 
Noumea,  the  capital  of  the  island.  In  all  my  travels  over 
the  world  have  I  ever  encountered  a  more  pretty  spot,  a 
more  pleasant  and  salubrious  climate  than  at  the  place  men- 
tioned. Good  cabins  to  live  in,  good  grub  to  eat,  no  work  to 
do  but  lay  down  under  palm  trees,  all  the  chances  to  write 
to  his  heart  content,  good  companionship  of  friends,  news- 
paper men  like  himself,  long  hours  of  play  at  baccarat  and 
any  other  blessed  game,  with  many  intermezzos  of  fine 
French  liquors  and  wines  in  a  private  room  of  the  general 
merchandise  store  of  the  locality. 

He  did  not  swim  three  miles,  nor  even  five  feet ;  he  could 
not  be  devoured  by  sharks,  not  any  where  he  was — the  coral 
reefs  keep  them  out.  A  small  boat  I  hired  at  the  cost  of 
fifteen  francs  and  five  francs  for  the  old  boatman,  of  my 
own  pocket,  took  him  in  the  night  from  the  shore  of  the  penin- 
sula to  a  small  sailing  vessel  bound  for  Newcastle,  Australia. 
The  owner  of  the  store,  a  friend  of  mine,  lent  him  $500  to 
pay  his  and  two  friends'  expenses  to  Switzerland.  Said 
owner  was  fired  from  the  island  when  the  government  found 
out  about  the  loan.  I  would  have  had  the  same  fate  if  my 
pull  had  not  been  strong  enough.  My  poor  friend  found  him- 
self stranded  in  Australia,  having  had  to  dispose  of  his  busi- 
ness in  a  quick  time;  wrote  to  Rochefort  to  remind  him  of 
the  loan ;  could  not  miss  the  address,  as  it  was  published  in 
the  French  papers,  and  for  all  that  never  had  an  ar 
There  is  all  the  truth  in  the  escape  of  Rochefort.  Very 
little  heroism  in  it,  but  a  great  deal  of  ingratitude.  I  knew 
Rochefort  well.  He  was  a  good  writer,  but  a  good  deal  of  a 
bluffer. 

Excuse  me  for  bothering  you  so  long  about  a  thing  which 
concerns  you  very  little.  I  thought  ma;,  haps  a  journalist 
might  like  to  know  the  truth  of  certain  things.  I'll  conclude 
by  telling  you  that  I  am  a  reader  of  the  Argonaut.  I  like  your 
editorials.  Yours  truly,  J.   L, 


The   log  cabin    in   which    Vice-Preside 
lived  in  youth  still  stands  at  Shelbyvill  . 
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General  Miles,  returning  from  eastern  Europe,-  says  that  the 
stories  of  Bulgarian  atrocities  are  untrue.  Of  course  that 
settles  it,  but  at  the  same  time  we  are  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
ihe  many  contrary  reports  that  arrive  ceaselessly  from  the 
seat  of  war.  In  the  newspapers  of  a  single  day  we  find  ac- 
counts of  Bulgarian  atrocities  from  King  Constantine  of 
Greece,  from  the  special  correspondents  of  Le  Temps  and  the 
Daily  Telegraph,  from  the  consuls-general  of  Italy  and  Austria, 
and  from  the  Servian  government.  Most  of  these  stories  are 
too  disgusting  to  be  printed.  Mere  massacre  becomes  trivial 
in  comparison  with  the  horrors  of  burning,  torture,  and  muti- 
lation inflicted  by  Christian  soldiers  upon  their  fellow- 
religionists.  And  if  the  Bulgarians  acted  in  this  way  toward 
Servians  and  Greeks  we  can  imagine,  or  rather  we  can  not 
imagine,  how  they  behaved  toward  the  Turks. 


The  pages  of  modern  history  are  filled  with  the  records 
of  wars  waged  by  Christian  nations  against  other  Christian 
nations,  usually  for  purposes  of  highway  robbery.  How  many 
cases  are  there  of  wars  waged  by  Mohammedans  against  Mo- 
hammedans ?  . 

No  one  will  be  disposed  to  deny  that  Dr.  Bridges,  the  new- 
poet  laureate,  is  a  real  poet.  But  no  one  seems  able  to  ex- 
plain how  it  is  that  the  average  man  has  never  heard  of  him. 
A  writer  in  the  London  Daily  Chronicle  says:  "When  his 
name  was  first  mentioned  I  turned  up  the  volumes  of  the  'His- 
tory of  English  Literature,'  in  which  Sir  W.  Robertson  Nicoll 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Seccombe  had  collaborated.  The  volume 
that  ranges  from  Wordsworth  to  Barrie  contains  no  allusion 
whatever  to  Dr.  Bridges  among  the  poets  of  the  nineteenth 
century."  We  may  believe  that  the  appointment  of  Dr. 
Bridges  represents  the  personal  preference  of  the  prime  minis- 
ter or — who  knows? — of  Queen  Mary,  rather  than  the  recog- 
nition of  any  sort  of  general  acclaim.  Perhaps  the  opinion 
.  of  the  man  in  the  street  upon  such  a  matter  is  not  worth 
notice,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  education  and  poetic 
taste  would  have  given  their  votes  to  Mr.  Noyes  rather  than 
Dr.  Bridges.  

The  ballots  in  the  Democratic  primaries  in  the  Twenty- 
Third  Assembly  District  of  New  York  will  be  eighteen  feet 
long  and  will  be  printed  in  six-foot  sections  and  pasted  to- 
gether.    Vov  populi,  vox  Dei. 


The  museum  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  is  about  to 
publish  a  translation  of  the  new  laws  of  Hamurabi,  King  of 
Babylon,  4000  years  old.  These  were  recently  discovered  on 
a  shattered  tablet  which  supplements  the  laws  already  known. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  statutes  is  the  law  regu- 
lating bankruptcy  and  which  provides  that :  "If  a  man  has 
borrowed  grain  or  money  from  the  merchant  and  has  neither 
grain  nor  money  to  pay  back,  but  he  has  movable  goods  he 
shall  give  whatever  he  has  to  the  merchant  according  as 
[words  missing]  the  merchant  shall  not  refuse ;  he  must 
accept."  Another  law  fixes  the  rate  of  interest  on  loans  at 
20  per  cent,  but  the  creditor  who  charged  compound  interest 
was  adjudged  to  forfeit  the  principal  and  six  times  the  amount 
of  interest.  A  borrower  who  had  been  robbed  and  who  was 
therefore  unable  to  pay  need  do  no  more  than  swear  to  his 
losses  in  the  temple,  and  he  might  then  go  free,  while  the 
man  who  had  failed  to  make  a  profit  on  his  business  journey 
was  not  required  to  pay  interest  on  the  loans  that  he  had 
made  for  the  purposes  of  that  journey.  It  would  seem  that 
commercial  life  in  ancient  Babylon  had  its  advantages  in  a 
curious  mixture  of  benevolence  and  severity  by  no  means 
without  its  admirable  features. 


There  have  been  a  number  of  public  debates  between  Emil 
Seidel  and  J.  Adam  Bede  on  the  question,  "Is  Socialism  de- 
sirable for  the  United  States?"  And  now  Mr.  Bede  has  a 
complaint  to  make  about  the  treatment  that  he  receives.  Mr. 
Seidel,  the  Socialist,  is  always  heard  in  attentive  silence  by 
the  non-Socialist  part  of  the  audience,  but  Mr.  Bede  is  always 
hissed  and  interrupted  by  the  Socialist  element.  Of  course  he 
is.  Just  as  we  expect  to  find  a  peculiarly  impudent  and  viru- 
lent form  of  corruption  in  the  professional  reformer,  so  we 
may  always  anticipate  a  peculiarly  brutal  kind  of  tyranny 
from  the  public  exponents  of  liberty  and  justice.  The  time 
may  come  when  the  public  will  recognize  this,  but  not  this 
week.  

The  prophets  of  a  universal  peace  and  good- will  toward 
men  are  invited  to  consider  the  recent  action  of  the  Dutch 
government,  which  has  voted  the  funds  for  a  new  fleet  of  nine 
dreadnoughts  with  the  usual  equipment  of  torpedo  boats  and 
submarines.  There  was  a  time  when  Holland  was  a  great 
naval  power,  but  she  voluntarily  abandoned  a  position  that 
now  she  seems  anxious  to  reclaim.  Of  course  her  present 
anxiety  is  for  her  East  India  possessions,  but  one  may  won- 
der of  what  value  would  be  nine  dreadnoughts  if  those  pos- 
sessions should  ever  be  seriously  threatened.  Nine  canoes 
would  be  just  about  as  effective  against  any  of  the  great 
navies  of  the  world.  

The  new  French   army  bill  has  been  passed  by   358   votes 

against  204.     The   demands   of  patriotism — that  is  to    say,   of 

the    armament    companies — were    irresistible,    as    they    usually 

are,  and  now  the  authorities  are  beseeching  the  women  to  be 

more  pr<  line  in  the  supply  of  the  new  soldiers,  and  coercing 

the  bachelors  to  do  their  share  in  the  holy  work  of  legitimate 

procreation.     The  steps   of  the   interesting  process  are  worth 

noting      Germany  felt  impelled  to  increase  her  army  because 

of  the  rise  of  the  Slav  principalities.      France  does   the  same 

r  :>t    because    of   the    Slavic    situation,    but    because    she 

:    keep  pace  with  her  rival   across  the    Rhine.     Now   we 

Id    that   the  new   French   strength   constitutes   a   menace 

'<ace   and   Lorraine,   which    must,   of   course,   be   met  by 


further  German  lives.  And  so  the  good  work  goes  on  to  the 
tune  set  by  the  European  capitalists,  who  furnish  the  neces- 
sary loans  for  the  waging  of  wars  and  then  sell  to  the  com- 
batants indiscriminately  the  munitions  with  which  those  wars 
are  waged.  It  is  known  to  the  wise  as  the  process  of  catching 
them  coming  and  going.     The  foolish  call  it  patriotism. 


The  ethics  of  the  true  and  whole-souled  Progressive  are 
fitly  displayed  in  the  letter  written  by  Senator  Bristow  to 
Senator  Long  in  1906,  and  now  made  public  for  the  first  time 
by  Senator  Ashurst.  Mr.  Bristow  wrote:  "I  think  I  would 
like  to  have  one  of  those  advisory  places  on  the  canal  com- 
mission. They  pay  $7500,  and  require  a  visit  to  the  Isthmus 
once  in  three  months.  I  could  hold  it  and  live  in  Kansas, 
being  there  at  least  half  my  time,  and  when  the  fight  got  hot 
I  could  resign."  Of  course  all  things  are  lawful  to  a  true 
progressivism  on  the  principle  that  thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the 
ox  when  he  treadeth  out  the  corn.  But  it  was  unwise  to 
write  such  a  letter.  A  word  in  the  ear  would  have  been  so 
much  better.  

Mayor  Gaynor  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  letter  to  a 
certain  pestilent  parson  named  Keevil,  whose  chief  occupation 
is  to  report  cases  of  Sunday  violation  and  to  secure  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  offender.  Keevil  recently  discovered  some 
young  malefactors  playing  baseball  on  Sunday  and  promptly 
made  the  usual  demand  upon  the  mayor  for  the  hanging, 
drawing,  and  quartering  of  the  criminals.  The  mayor  says  in 
his  reply  that  Mr.  Keevil  is  himself  breaking  the  same  law 
which  he  condemns  others  for  breaking,  since  "you  are  paid 
wages  for  enforcing  the  Sunday  law,  or  seeking  out  viola- 
tions, by  a  society  which  you  got  together  for  that  purpose, 
and  you  make  your  living  in  that  way."  The  mayor  con- 
tinues :  "If  I  should  admonish  you,  it  would  be  in  the  most 
hesitant  way,  even  touching  you  only  by  the  very  tips  of  my 
fingers,  so  to  speak.  In  that  spirit  may  I  say  that  some  think 
that  what  you  are  doing  on  Sunday,  in  trudging  all  over  the 
city,  and  watching  your  neighbors  and  receiving  wages  there- 
for, is  'work'  within  the  meaning  of  our  Sunday  law,  and 
also  of  the  divine  commandment.  Your  case,  to  say  the  least, 
may  be  as  debatable  as  the  games  on  Sunday  to  which  you 
are  objecting.  If  these  games  are  of  doubtful  legality,  is  not 
that  also  the  best  that  can  be  said  of  the  work  which  you 
are  doing  on  Sunday  for  pay?  If  a  private  citizen  hires  out 
to  any  other  private  citizens  to  go  about  as  a  sort  of  catch- 
pole  on  Sunday  to  see  his  neighbors  play  ball,  and  stop  them, 
is  he  not  working?"  The  mayor  suggests  further  that  if  cir- 
cumstances permitted  he  might  offer  to  Keevil  some  sage  ad- 
vice on  the  subject  of  grammar  and  spelling.  Perhaps  Keevil 
was   once  a  schoolteacher. 


Senator  Fall  is  one  of  those  shining  lights  of  patriotism 
who  clamor  for  war  with  Mexico  from  "a  desire  to  see 
Americans  protected"  and  who  coyly  admit  that  they  are  in- 
terested "in  mining  in  Mexico."  Nothing  is  more  delightful 
than  to  see  such  harmony  between  beneficence  and  invest- 
ments.   

The  mutiny  of  the  Swiss  guards  of  the  Vatican  breaks  a 
record  for  fidelity  of  hundreds  of  years.  Every  European 
traveler  has  seen  Thorwaldsen's  "Lion  of  Lucerne,"  which 
commemorates  the  heroism  of  the  Swiss  guards  who  fell  in 
the  defense  of  the  Tuileries  against  the  revolutionary  mob. 
But  the  traditions  of  Swiss  loyalty  were  even  then  old.  For 
two  hundred  years  the  Swiss  guard  had  been  the  mainstay 
and  the  reliance  of  French  kings,  the  men  who  were  always 
unterrified  and  incorruptible.  And  now  we  find  a  mutiny  so 
serious  that  the  commander  was  compelled  to  draw  his  re- 
volver, and  for  causes  that  seem  so  insignificant.  The  men 
resented  some  small  restrictions  of  their  liberty.  They  com- 
plained that  they  were  drilled  too  much  and  they  disliked 
mounting  to  the  roof  of  the  Vatican  in  order  to  learn  how  to 
repel  an  imaginary  enemy.  Evidently  the  dignities  of  these 
Swiss  soldiers  had  been  outraged,  and  we  all  know  that  human 
nature  resents  an  indignity  far  more  than  a  hardship.  Doubt- 
less they  felt  that  they  were  being  treated  as  "common  sol- 
diers" and  that  there  was  insufficient  recognition  of  their  tra- 
ditions. However  that  may  be,  a  long  and  unstained  record 
has  been  soiled,  and  it  would  not  be  at  all  surprising  if  the 
Swiss  guard  in  the  Vatican  should  henceforth  cease  to  exist. 

Sidney  G.  P.  Coryn. 


Plumbago,  Ceylon's  most  important  mineral  product, 
is  known  all  over  the  world  for  its  lustre,  lubricating, 
polishing,  and  binding  qualities.  The  United  States  is 
the  chief  consumer.  In  appearance  it  is  a  strong  black 
crystalline,  and  in  this  respect  it  differs  from  the  gray- 
ish lead  which  is  found  in  young  rock  in  America. 
There  are  now  about  one  thousand  plumbago  mines  in 
Ceylon,  including  all  the  shallow  pits,  open  works,  and 
deep  mines.  The  depth  varies  from  a  few  yards  to  as 
much  as  seven  hundred  feet.  Most  of  the  mines  are 
worked  by  natives,  the  only  important  one  controlled  by 
Europeans  being  the  Medapola.  At  the  majority  of  the 
mines  the  only  machinery  used  is  the  "dabare."  This 
consists  of  a  long  wooden  barrel  with  handles  at  each 
end.  Round  this  a  rope  is  given  two  or  three  turns 
and  a  bucket  fastened  to  each  end.  It  is  worked  by 
seven  or  eight  men  turning  the  handle. 


A  phonograph-clock  has  been  perfected  by  Max  Mar- 
cus, a  German,  after  many  years  of  labor.  He  is  con- 
fident that  his  invention  will  come  into  general  use.  It 
not  only  keeps  time  to  the  second,  but  tells  the  time  in 
a  clear  baritone  voice.  "Four  o'clock!"  and  "Four- 
thirty!"  says  the  clock  in  loud,  distinct,  but  very  pleas- 
antly modulated  tones,  and  the  half  and  full  hours  may 
be  repeated  at  will  by  the  pressing  of  a  button.  The 
quarters  are  not  spoken. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


The  Cowboy. 
"What  care  I,  what  cares  he, 
What  cares  the  world  of  the  life  we  know  ; 
Little    they   reck   of   the   shadowless   plains. 
The  shelterless  mesa,  the  sun  and  the  rains. 
The  wild,  free  life,  as  the  winds  that  blow." 

With  his  broad  sombrero 

His  worn  chapparejos, 
And   clinking  spurs ; 

Like  a  Centaur  he  speeds, 

Where  the  wild  bull  feeds; 
And  he  laughs,  ha,  ha  ! — who  cares,  who  cares  ! 

Ruddy  and  brown,  careless  and  free — 

A  king  in  the  saddle — he  rides  at  will 

O'er  the  measureless  range  where  rarely  change 

The  swart  gray  plains  so  weird  and  strange, 

Treeless   and  streamless,    and   wondrous   still ! 

With  his  slouch  sombrero, 

His  torn  chapparejos, 
And   clinking  spurs ; 

Like  a  Centaur  he  speeds. 

Where  the  wild  bull  feeds ; 
And  he  laughs,  ha,  ha  ! — who  cares,  who  cares ! 

He  of  the  towns,  he   of  the   East, 
Has  only  a  vague,  dull  thought  of  him; 
In  his  far-off  dreams  the  cowboy  seems 
A  mythical  thing,  a  thing  he  deems 
A  Hun  or  a  Goth  as  swart  and  grim  ! 

With  his  stained  sombrero, 

His  rough  chapparejos, 
And  clinking  spurs; 

Like  a  Centaur  he  speeds, 

Where  the  wild  bull  feeds  ; 
And  he  laughs,  ha,  ha  ! — who  cares,  who  cares ! 

Often  alone,  his  saddle  a  throne, 
He  scans  like  a  sheik  the  numberless  herd ; 
Where  the  buffalo-grass  and  the  sage-grass  dry 
In  the  hot,   white  glare  of  a   cloudless  sky, 
And  the  music  of  streams  is  never  heard. 

With  his  gay  sombrero, 

His  brown  chapparejos, 
And   clinking  spurs ; 

Like  a  Centaur  he  speeds, 

Where  the  wild  bull  feeds  ; 
And  he  laughs,  ha,  ha! — who  cares,  who  cares! 

Swift  and  strong,  and  ever  alert, 

Yet  sometimes  he  rests  on  the  dreary  vast ; 

And  his  thoughts,  like  the  thoughts  of  other  men, 

Go  back  to  his  childhood  days  again, 

And  many  a  loved  one  in  the  past, 

With  his  gay  sombrero, 

His  rude  chapparejos, 
And  clinking  spurs ; 

He  rests  awhile, 

With  a  tear  and  a  smile, 
And  he  laughs,  ha,  ha! — who  cares,  who  cares! 

Sometimes  his  mood  from  solitude 

Hurries  him,  heedless,  off  to  the  town ! 

Where  mirth  and  wine  through  the  goblet  shine, 

And  treacherous   sirens  twist  and  swing 

The  lasso  that  often  brings  him  down ; 

With  his  soaked  sombrero, 

His  rent  chapparejos, 
And  clinking  spurs; 

He  staggers  back 

On  the  homeward  track, 
And  shouts  to  the  plains — who  cares,  who  cares ! 

On  his  bronco's  back  he  sways  and   swings 
Yet  mad  and  wild  with  the  city's  fume ; 
His  pace  is  the  pace  of  the  song  he  sings, 
And  the  ribald   oath   that   maudlin  clings 
Like  the  wicked  stench  of  the  harlot's   room, 

With   his  ragged  sombrero, 

His   torn  chapperejos, 
His  rowelless   spurs ; 

He  dashes  amain 

Through  the  trackless  rain  ; 
Reeling  and   reckless — who  cares,  who  cares ! 

'Tis  over  late  at  the  ranchman's  gate — 

He  and  his  fellows,   perhaps  a  score, 

Halt  in  a  quarrel  o'er  night  begun, 

With  a  ready  blow  and  the  random  gun — 

There's  a  dead,  dead  comrade !  nothing  more. 

With  his  slouched  sombrero, 

His  dark  chapparejos, 
And   clinking  spurs ; 

He  dashes  past 

With  face  o'ercast, 
And  growls  in  his  throat — who  cares,  who  cares ! 

Away  on  the  range  there  is  little  change ; 
He  blinks  in  the  sun,  he  herds  the  steers ; 
But  a  trail  on  the  wind  creeps  close  behind, 
And  whispers  that  stagger  and  blanch  the  mind 
Through  the  hum  of  the  solemn  noon  he  hears, 

With  his  dark  sombrero, 

His   stained   chapparejos. 
And   clinking  spurs ; 

He  slides  down 

Where  the  grasses  brown 
May  hide  his  face,  while  he  sobs — who  cares! 

But  what  care  I,   and  what  cares  he — 

This  is  the  strain,  common  at  last ; 

He  is  free  and  vain  of  his  bridle-rein, 

Of  his  spurs,   of  his  gun,  of  the  dull-gray  plain  ; 

He  is  ever  vain  of  his  bronco  beast ! 

With  his  gray  sombrero, 

His   brown  chapparejos, 
And   clinking  spur's ; 

Like  a  Centaur  he  speeds 

Where  the  wild  bull  feeds ; 
And  he  laughs,  ha,  ha ! — who  cares,  who  cares ! 

— John  Antrobus. 

The  record  price  of  $250,000  was  paid  in  London  Jul 
30  for  the  horse  Prince  Palatine,  winner  of  the  Asco*u" 
gold  cup,  by  J.  B.  Joel,  the  South  African  millionaire"*1" 
sportsman.    A  proviso  was  made  by  his  former  owner, 
T.   Pilkington,  that  the  horse  should  not  leave  Great 
Britain.     The  previous  highest  price  paid  for  a  thor- 
oughbred horse  was  $196,875  for  Flying  Fox. 


The  twentieth  Universal  Peace  Congress  will  take 
place  at  The  Hague  from  Monday,  the  18th  of  August, 
to  Saturday,  the  23d,  of  this  year. 


August  16,  1913. 


THE    ARGONAUT 
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NEW  FRONT  FOR  BUCKINGHAM  PALACE. 

To  Beautify  "Ugliest  Royal  Residence  in  Europe." 


Seventy-six  years  ago  this  month  a  modest  procession 
set  out  from  Kensington  palace.  Two  carriages  and 
an  escort  of  mounted  soldiers  drew  up  before  the  doors 
of  the  mansion  in  the  early  afternoon  to  await  the 
emergence  of  a  young  woman  of  eighteen  summers  who, 
a  short  month  ago,  had  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land as  Queen  Victoria.  The  carriages  were  to  con- 
vey her  and  the  soldiers  to  escort  her  away  from  the 
scene  of  her  birth  and  the  home  of  her  childhood.  The 
queen,  according  to  an  annalist  of  the  time,  "appeared 
rather  pale,  and  a  feeling  of  regret  appeared  at  the 
moment  to  come  over  her  majesty's  countenance  _  at 
leaving  the  place  of  her  birth."  That  leave-taking 
marked  not  only  an  epoch  in  the  life  of  the  young 
monarch,  but  the  opening  of  a  new  chapter  in  the 
annals  of  the  royal  palaces  of  London,  for  since  Queen 
Victoria  abandoned  Kensington  Palace  to  take  up  her 
residence  in  Buckingham  Palace  the  latter  ungainly 
building  has  been  the  official  London  home  of  the  sov- 
ereign of  England. 

Not  that  Queen  Victoria  was  the  first  of  her  royai 
line  to  hold  court  in  that  palace  of  St.  James's  Park 
which  stands  on  the  site  of  James  I's  famous  Mulberry 
Garden.  Her  uncle,  George  IV,  had  intended  to  make 
his  home  there,  and  his  brother,  William  IV,  had 
ordered  the  completion  of  the  unfinished  building.  Wil- 
liam, however,  seems  to  have  anticipated  modern  dis- 
like of  Buckingham  Palace,  for  even  when  it  was 
finished  he  still  preferred  to  hold  court  at  St.  James's 
Palace.  Thus  it  happened  that  Buckingham  Palace 
was  not  finally  fitted  up  for  a  royal  residence  until  the 
accession  of  Queen  Victoria,  a  fact  which  explains  the 
joke  of  1837  to  the  effect  that  it  was  the  cheapest  of 
all  royal  residences,  it  having  been  "built  for  one  sov- 
ereign and  furnished  for  another." 

For  many  years  it  has  been  a  commonplace  of  archi- 
tectural criticism  that  Buckingham  Palace  is  the  ugliest 
royal  residence  in  Europe.  But  that  is  not  a  modern 
opinion,  the  harvest  of  the  aesthetic  teaching  of  John 
Ruskin;  so  long  ago  as  1828  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
declared  that  no  sovereign  of  Europe  was  so  "ill 
lodged"  as  his  own  king.  Yet  seventy-six  years  have 
been  allowed  to  elapse  before  an  attempt  is  to  be  made 
to  beautify  at  least  the  outward  appearance  of  the 
palace. 

It's  the  old  story  of  the  new  parlor  carpet  over  again. 
For  just  as  the  new  parlor  carpet  made  everything 
else  in  the  house  look  so  shabby  that  the  building  had 
to  be  refurnished  throughout,  so  the  improvements 
which  have  been  carried  out  in  the  erection  of  the  new 
Admiralty  Arch  and  the  opening  up  of  the  Mall  and  the 
embellishments  of  Queen  Victoria's  snow-white  Me- 
morial have  so  accentuated  the  barrack-like  aspect  of 
Buckingham  Palace  that  it  has  become  impossible  to 
neglect  it  any  longer.  So  a  few  days  hence,  when  King 
George  sets  out  for  Goodwood  and  Cowes  and  the  sea- 
son has  ended,  an  army  of  masons  will  get  to  work  on 
the  palace,  tearing  off  its  old  frontage  preparatory  to 
refacing  the  building  and  bringing  it  into  harmony 
with  its  new  environments.  The  contracttime  for  the 
work  is  a  bare  three  months,  and  to  finish  it  within 
that  period  the  masons  will  work  in  relays  by  night  as 
well  as  by  day,  a  huge  electric  installment  having  been 
designed  for  the  night  workmen.  Some  sixty  thousand 
pounds  will  be  expended  on  the  renovation,  bringing 
the  total  cost  of  work  upon  the  building  within  the  last 
half-century  to  over  a  million  dollars. 

Judging  from  the  architect's  drawing,  a  type  of  pic- 
ture which  is  usually  no  more  truthful  than  a  tomb- 
stone tribute,  the  new  front  of  Buckingham  Palace 
hardly  promises  to  make  the  building  a  serious  rival  to 
Versailles  or  even  Hampton  Court.  There  will  still  be 
the  long  line  of  factory-like  windows,  even  though  they 
are  to  be  broken  at  intervals  with  columns,  and  the 
general  effect  of  the  facade  will  probably  be  as  severe 
as  that  which  it  is  to  replace.  All  that  optimism  can 
hope  is  that  the  color  of  the  stone  may  do  something 
to  relieve  the  hardness  of  the  design.  If  the  open 
space  behind  the  railings  were  handed  over  to  a  com- 
petent gardener  instead  of  being  allowed  to  remain  as 
a  mere  graveled  yard  it  might  yet  be  possible  to  trans- 
form the  aspect  of  the  palace  into  some  likeness  to  the 
picture  it  presented  when  its  ducal  owner  adorned  his 
home  with  the  legend  "The  household  gods  delight  in 
such  a  situation." 

For  it  is  forgotten  that  there  was  a  time  when  Buck- 
ingham House  was  truthfully  described  as  "one  of  the 
great  beauties  of  London"  and  when  its  garden  included 
a  "little  wilderness  full  of  blackbirds  and  nightingales." 
But  that  was  more  than  a  couple  of  centuries  ago. 
Earlier  still,  thanks  to  a  whim  of  James  I,  there  was 
no  more  verdant  spot  in  all  London.  For  the  forty 
acres  of  land  now  embraced  by  the  palace  and  its 
grounds  were  embanked  and  laid  out  in  1609  by  the 
"wisest  fool  in  Christendom"  as  a  mulberry  garden  in 
the  hope  of  fostering  the  manufacture  of  silk.  The 
project  was  encouraged  by  Charles  I,  but  by  the  time 
the  Merry  Monarch  was  restored  to  his  own  the  garden 
had  degenerated  to  a  pleasure  haunt.  Even  in  that 
form,  however,  it  was  not  a  great  success  if  Pepys 
spoke  the  truth.  "A  very  silly  place."  he  found  it, 
with  but  "little  company,"  yet  somewhat  redeemed  by 
a  wilderness  which  was  "somewhat  pretty."  The  gar- 
den was  closed  about  1674,  and  a  little  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  later  it  was  purchased  by  John 
Sheffield,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  that  "noble  author"  of 


whom  Horace  Walpole  cynically  remarked  that  he 
"would  more  easily  have  been  mistaken  for  the  other 
Buckingham  if  he  had  never  written  at  all." 

Whatever  his  defects  as  a  writer,  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham certainly  had  a  pretty  taste  as  a  house-builder 
and  landscape  gardener.  It  was  his  mansion,  built  in 
1705  and  named  after  his  ducal  title,  which  was  classed 
among  "the  great  beauties  of  London."  In  the  old  edi- 
tions of  his  "Works,"  which  his  sorrowing  duchess  col- 
lected and  published  to  commit  his  fame  to  "posterity," 
is  a  rambling  letter  from  his  pen  in  which  he  described 
the  interior  and  exterior  charms  of  his  residence. 
Therein  one  may  read  of  his  "very  large  bed-chamber, 
intirely  quiet,  high,  and  free  from  the  early  sun,"  of 
his  spacious  "salon  filled  with  pictures"  and  with  a 
view  of  "the  pleasantest  park  in  the  world,"  of  his  stair- 
case walls  painted  with  the  story  of  Dodo,  of  his  courts 
and  arches  and  terraces.  Nor  was  the  duke  less  elo- 
quent in  describing  his  gardens  with  their  broad  walks 
and  their  canal  and  their  walls  covered  with  roses  and 
creepers  and  their  green  houses  and  bathing  apartments 
and  a  little  outdoor  library  in  which  the  books  were 
so  admirably  arranged  that  "a  very  Irish  footman  may 
fetch  any  book  I  want."  This  Buckingham  House 
figured  largely  in  the  duke's  will  as  his  "new-built 
house  in  St.  James's  Park"  and  gave  him  a  world  of 
thought  as  to  its  future  destiny.  Having  allowed  him- 
self "liberties  in  relation  to  ladies,"  John  Sheffield  was 
in  a  quandary  when  he  came  to  pen  his  last  testament. 
By  that  time  a  third  wife  had  presented  him  with  an 
heir,  but  he  was  still  mindful  of  the  "certain  youth 
called  Charles  Herbert"  of  whom  one  of  his  mistresses 
had  made  him  the  father.  So  Charles  came  in  for  the 
reversion  of  Buckingham  House:  if  the  rightful  heir 
died  without  male  issue  the  "new-built  house  in  St. 
James's  Park"  was  to  become  his  property. 

And  so  it  befell.  But  Charles,  who  became  Sir 
Charles  Sheffield,  found  the  house  something  of  a  white 
elephant  and  gladly  parted  with  it  to  George  III  for 
twenty-eight  thousand  pounds.  Here  the  third  of  the 
Hanovers  made  his  home,  and  within  Buckingham 
House  were  born  all  his  numerous  children  save  one. 
Here,  too,  he  collected  that  famous  library  which  his 
son  is  credited  with  having  "presented"  to  the  nation. 
The  aspect  of  the  mansion  in  those  days  is  preserved  in 
three  views  which  figure  in  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's 
"Works,"  views  which  the  printer  was  so  enamoured 
of  that  he  used  them  over  and  over  again  as  "fill-ups." 
They  are  our  sole  pictures  of  the  house  as  it  was  when 
stout  old  Samuel  Johnson  had  his  interview  with 
Farmer  George. 

For  the  Buckingham  Palace  of  today  is  not  the  Buck- 
ingham House  of  John  Sheffield.  A  part  of  the  struc- 
ture dales  from  the  reign  of  George  IV,  a  part  from 
the  period  of  William  IV,  but  the  hideousness  took 
shape  some  sixty  years  ago  when  the  east  front  was 
built.  That  east  front  has  long  been  an  eloquent  proof 
that  the  Hanover  accomplishments  did  not  include  a 
taste  for  the  fine  arts.  If  the  new  frontage  shall  happily 
transform  the  building  into  a  picture  pleasant  for  the 
eye  to  rest  upon  the  fifth  of  the  Georges  will  have  done 
something  to  restore  the  credit  of  his  line  in  the  realm 
of  aesthetics.  Henry  C.  Shelley. 

London,  July  29,  1913. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Probably  the  most  unique  farm  in  the  world  is  lo- 
cated in  Missouri,  seventy-five  feet  underground,  near 
the  city  of  Springfield.  True,  there  are  small  caves  in 
France  devoted  to  the  growth  of  mushrooms,  but  the 
Missouri  cavern  produces  not  only  mushrooms,  but  rhu- 
barb and  celery  in  quantities,  to  say  nothing  of  frogs 
in  season.  It  is  owned  and  farmed  by  Robert  Smith, 
who  finds  his  labors  highly  profitable.  Throughout  the 
year  the  cavern,  through  which  flows  a  gentle  stream, 
maintains  a  temperature  of  sixty  degrees.  It  is  devoid 
of  undue  dampness  and  is  freshened  with  a  steady  cur- 
rent of  air.  Twelve  years  ago  Smith,  then  a  resident 
of  St.  Louis,  went  farm-hunting,  and  finally  selected 
the  property  which  he  has  since  made  one  of  the  excep- 
tional places  in  the  world.  It  was  necessary  to  carry 
great  quantities  of  rich  earth  into  the  cavern  after  the 
owner  decided  to  go  in  for  mushrooms.  This  venture 
proving  successful,  he  experimented  with  rhubarb,  and 
then  found  the  underground  farm  an  excellent  place  in 
which  to  bleach  celery.  Both  rhubarb  and  celery  are 
transplanted  after  obtaining  a  good  start  outside.  The 
frogs  are  caught  in  a  netted  pond  at  the  mouth  of  the 
cave. 


Monument  Park,  near  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado, 
contains  some  queer  freaks  of  nature.  Among  the  most 
singular  is  a  group  of  light  grayish-yellow  sandstone 
pillars  twenty  or  more  feet  high  capped  with  a  thin 
layer  of  dark-colored  rock  which  resemble  the  tops  of 
giant  mushrooms  which  have  shriveled  and  partially 
dried  up.  The  dark-colored  capping  being  of  a  much 
harder,  ironstone,  rock  than  the  pillars  has  to  some 
extent  protected  the  latter  from  disintegration.  Espe- 
cially at  nightfall  is  the  traveler  impressed  with  the 
weird  effect  of  these  gigantic  and  grotesque  forms, 
which,  in  the  uncertain  light,  assume  the  attitudes  of 
huge  human  or  animal   shapes. 

■■»  

Under  conditions  probably  more  unusual  than  any- 
where else  in  the  world  is  baseball  played  at  Ketchikan. 
Alaska,  where  the  only  level  stretch  of  land  suitable  for 
grounds  is  along  the  ocean  edge.  Consequently  the 
^ames  must  be  played  at  low  tide,  for  nearly  twenty 
feet  of  water  cover  the  home  plate  when  the  tide  is  at 
flood. 


The  Reverend  R.  H.  Charles,  D.  D.,  the  new  Canon 
of  Westminster,  has  been  Speaker's  lecturer  in  bib- 
lical studies  at  Oxford.  He  graduated  at  Queen's  Uni- 
versity, Belfast,  and  became  a  scholar  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  when  he  took  his  Doctorate  of  Divinity. 

Dr.  Pierre  Roxe,  who  has  just  announced  the  dis- 
covery of  an  anti-cholera  serum,  is  director  of  the  Pas- 
teur Institute,  Paris.  He  made  his  statement  before  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  said  monkeys  which  had  been 
infected  with  cholera  had  been  cured  by  inoculation 
with  the  serum. 

James  Wilson,  who  recently  retired  after  a  long  ca- 
reer as  Secretary  of  Agriculture  at  Washington  and  is 
now  traveling  abroad,  has  received  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh. He  is  a  native  of  Scotland,  but  came  to  this 
country   when  a  youth. 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Green,  who  has  been  described  as  "the 
cleverest  woman  in  London,"  was  recently  given  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Literature  by  the  Liverpool  Uni- 
versity. She  is  an  historian  of  exceptional  ability,  and 
has  written  a  number  of  such  works.  Her  book  on 
Henry  II  is  considered  to  be  the  best  life  of  any  me- 
diaeval king. 

Charles  Grimaldi,  a  newly  discovered  Italian  coin- 
poser,  whose  work  is  said  to  be  remarkable,  has  been 
blind  from  birth.  He  is  a  professor  in  a  school  for  the 
blind  in  Rome,  and  has  aroused  the  personal  interest 
of  Queen  Dowager  Margherita.  Probably  his  finest 
work  is  a  mass,  which  was  heard  recently  for  the  first 
time  in  public.  He  has  also  written  several  symphonies 
which  will  be  executed  during  the  next  concert  season. 

Francis  B.  Sayre,  whose  engagement  to  a  daughter 
of  President  Wilson  was  recently  announced,  has  been 
notified  by  the  appellate  division  that  he  passed  the  bar 
examinations  on  the  substance  of  law  and  on  the  code 
and  pleadings.  He  will  be  admitted  to  practice  in  New 
York  State  next  fall.  Sayre  now  is  connected  with 
District  Attorney  Whitman's  office,  but  in  February  will 
go  to  Williams  College  as  assistant  to  President  Gar- 
field. 

Mme.  Curie,  the  discoverer  of  polonium  and  co- 
discoverer  with  her  husband  of  radium,  will  leave 
France  shortly  to  make  her  home  in  Warsaw,  Russia. 
She  will  superintend  a  radiological  laboratory  in  con- 
nection with  the  Warsaw  Society  of  Science.  This  new 
work  will  be  along  the  same  lines  as  those  of  the  Radio- 
logical Institute  of  Paris,  which  Professor  Curie 
founded  and  which  since  his  death  in  1906  has  been 
managed  by  his  widow. 

Professor  Charles  H.  Marvin,  recently  appointed 
chief  of  the  government  weather  bureau,  is  fifty-five 
years  old  and  has  been  in  the  service  of  the  weather 
bureau  since  1884.  He  has  invented  a  number  of  in- 
struments in  use  at  weather  stations,  including  appa- 
ratus for  measuring  and  automatically  recording  rain- 
fall, snowfall,  sunshine,  atmospheric  pressure,  and 
evaporation.  Until  his  recent  promotion  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  meteorology  in  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau. 

Captain  Shosaku  Togo,  who  brought  the  Hongkong 
Maru  of  the  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha  into  the  port  of  San 
Francisco  last  week,  is  the  first  Japanese  who  has  ever 
brought  a  passenger  vessel  across  the  Pacific  to  this 
port.  Although  only  in  the  thirties,  he  has  had  a  wide 
experience  as  a  navigator.  After  serving  as  com- 
mander of  a  troopship  during  the  war  with  Russia,  he 
was  chief  officer  on  various  liners  and  then  became 
skipper  on  a  steamer  running  from  Japan  to  South 
America. 

Dr.  Carl  Lumholtz,  well  known  in  this  country  owing 
to  his  studies  among  the  Mexican  Indians,  is  equipping 
an  expedition  to  explore  the  unknown  interior  of  Dutch 
New  Guinea.  In  the  highlands  of  the  interior  Dr.  Lum- 
holtz expects  to  find  savage  tribes  which  have  never 
seen  a  white  man.  He  believes  this  region  to  be  rich  in 
rare  animals  and  gorgeous  unknown  birds.  The  new 
country  will  be  mapped  by  the  photogrammetric  method, 
which  has  been  used  lately  with  highly  satisfactory 
results  in  Spitzenbergen. 

Dr.  Paul  S.  Reinsch,  chosen  as  the  new  American 
minister  to  China,  has  been  professor  of  political  science 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  since  1901.  He  was 
born  in  Milwaukee  in  1869,  and  was  educated  in  Berlin, 
Rome,  and  Paris.  In  1906  he  represented  this  country 
as  a  delegate  to  the  third  Pan-American  Conference  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  He  is  a  member  of  the  American 
International  Law  Association,  and  has  written  a  num- 
ber of  works  which  have  been  translated  into  Japanese, 
Chinese,  Spanish,  and  other  languages. 

Brigadier-General  William  H.  Bixby,  who  is  retiring 
from  service  at  his  own  request,  is  chief  of  engineers 
of  the  United  States  army.  He  is  a  native  of  Charles- 
town,  Massachusetts,  is  a  West  Point  graduate,  and  in 
his  long  career  in  the  army  has  had  to  do  with  most 
of  the  great  engineering  projects  which  have  fallen  to 
the  charge  of  the  army  engineers,  notably  various 
projects  for  the  improvement  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
He  is  an  authority  on  the  construction  of  bridges,  hav- 
ing shown  the  practicability  of  a  3000-foot  span  across 
the  Hudson  River  in  the  face  of  opposition  f 
gineering  circles.  He  is  a  member  of  sc\ ' 
scientific  bodies. 
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LONGITUDE  A  HUNDRED  AND  EIGHTY. 


The  Purser's  Story  of  a  Will,  a  Maid,  and  Two  Men. 


There's  no  cooler  place  than  the  high-perched  chart- 
house  of  a  Pacific  liner,  eastbound,  when  the  wind  is 
dead  aft  and  the  weather  is  hot — which  it  certainly  was 
this  trip  aboard  the  Empress  of  Japan,  from  Yokohama 
for  Vancouver,  although  the  season  was  our  northern 
midwinter  and  the  fag-end  of  the  Christian  year. 

Therein,  after  the  saloon  dinner,  were  foregathered 
the  ship's  Purser,  her  Chief  Engineer,  the  Doctor,  and 
the  Globe-trotter — that's  myself — and  the  teller  of  this 
veracious  yarn.  To  us.  when  each  man  had  gotten 
his  tobacco  burning  according  to  taste  and  sea-talk  had 
started,  there  entered  another  man  who — but  enough  of 
him  for  the  present;  he  comes  in  later. 

"What  was  our  position  today?"  I  inquired  of  the 
Purser,  as  usual  a  wise  Old  Man  of  the  Sea,  in  the 
skipper's  confidence,  and  whose  bounden  duty  it  was  to 
post  the  daily  run  in  the  saloon  for  the  delectation  of 
the  curious  in  such  things — not  that  it  mattered  one 
way  or  the  other,  except  to  those  who  gambled  by  way 
of  the  usual  ship's  pool  on  our  daily  run. 

"Hundred  and  seventy-eight  something  east,"  replied 
that  hard-bitten  old  sea-dog.  "We'll  cross  hundred  and 
eighty  before  eight  bells,  an'  every  Adam's  son  of  us  '11 
add  an  extra  day  to  our  lives." 

"What's  that?"  queried  the  Globe-trotter. 

"Means,  m'  son,  that  this  here  bein'  th'  thirty-first  o' 
December,  there  '11  be  another  thirty-first  t'morrow. 
Savvy?" 

"No,  I  don't." 

"Well,  it's  this  way,"  patiently,  as  one  striving  to  in- 
struct the  hopelessly  ignorant.  "Supposin'  you  could 
travel  with  the  sun,  goin'  west,  you  understand,  an' 
keep  pace  with  him,  you'd  naturally  make  th'  circuit  of 
this  bloomin'  old  earth  of  ours  in  twenty-four  hours, 
wouldn't  you?" 

"Certainly,"  allowed  the  Globe-trotter. 

"But  you  don't,"  continued  the  mentor.  "In  practice 
you  lose  time.  Consequently,  t'  please  those  sharps  in 
Washington  an'  Greenwich,  and  keep  proper  time,  when 
you're  bound  west  you  lose,  an'  to  keep  up  with  the 
procession  you  have  to  drop  a  day.  But  when  you're 
sailing  east,  as  we  are  now,  you're  supposed  to  be  gain- 
ing time,  so  you  add  a  day,  and  consequently  you  have 
two  Wednesdays  or  two  Sundays,  as  the  case  may  be. 
This  run  we'll  have  two  December  thirty-firsts." 

"Sure  thing,"  assented  the  Doctor  and  the  Engineer, 
with  that  quiet  assurance  of  the  seasoned  voyager  which 
"puts  it  all  over"  the  novice  or  one  who  has  never 
crossed  the  Pacific. 

"And  because  the  meridian  of  one-eighty — east  oi 
west — crosses  few  settled  or  civilized  lands,  the  time- 
sharps  settled  on  that  as  the  proper  place  to  make  the 
changes — the  International  Date  Line,  it's  called.  It's 
a  plain  case  of  beating  time  when  you're  bound  east." 

Again  there  was  a  rumble  of  placid  assent  from  the 
throats  of  the  other  two  members  of  the  quartet  then 
present.  The  Globe-trotter  was  in  an  evidently  stupid 
minority  of  one,  although  he  vowed  to  himself  that  he 
would  look  up  the  matter  in  the  ship's  library  next 
day. 

"'Member  that  famous  Jules  Verne  story?"  suggested 
the  Engineer,  by  way  of  further  enlightenment.  "When 
Phincas  Fogg  got  to  London  on  that  memorable  Sab- 
bath night  he  thought  he  had  lost  his  wager  to  go 
around  the  world  in  eighty  days,  until  he  heard  the 
church  bells  ringing,  which  told  him  it  was  really  Sun- 
day, when  he  thought  it  was  a  Monday.  He'd  gained  a 
day  on  the  Pacific,  do  you  see,  without  knowing  it." 

"Oh,  yes,  I  remember  that  part  of  it,"  admitted  the 
Globe-trotter,  "but " 

"There  was  once  a  chap  who  sailed  out  of  'Frisco  on 
a  trip  after  contraband  opium,  I've  heard,"  interrupted 
the  Doctor.  "He  was  bound  for  a  China  port  and 
owned  a  fast  schooner,  but  old  and  only  fit  for  the  ship- 
breakers.  Well,  being  hard  up,  he  insured  his  outfit 
for  exactly  thirty  days,  which  was  cutting  it  rather  fine, 
but  which  he  reckoned  was  ample  time  for  the  run 
across,  forgetting  that  he  had  to  drop  a  day  going  west. 
On  the  twenty-ninth  day  he  piled  her  up  on  th'  rocks, 
off  Formosa — an'  lost  his  insurance,  'cause  his  log  told 
the  story." 

"Ya-as,  ya-as,"  drawled  the  Purser.  "Sometimes  it 
works  one  way,  sometimes  it  works  another.  'Minds 
me  of  a  little  romance  we  had  aboard  this  old  Empress 
just  a  year  ago.  Our  adding  a  day  saved  for  a  young 
gairl  a  tidy  fortune  an'  made  two  hearts  happy,  as  th' 
story-books  'd  say.  I  was  in  on  the  tail-end  of  it,  an'  I 
know." 

The  time  of  day — or  rather  evening — was  what  some 
one  has  called  "the  blessed  hour  of  sight" — between  twi- 
light and  rnooririse.  The  good  old  Empress  was  doing 
her  level  eighteen  knots  over  a  smooth  sea,  although  it 
was  consumedly  hot.  Outside  on  the  bridge  the  watch- 
officer  paced  In  and  fro,  one  eye  on  the  compass  and 
two  quartermasters  at  the  wheel,  the  other  on  the 
engine-room  telegraph.  In  the  chart-house  we  were 
very  comfy  and  just  in  the  humor  for  a  dipsy  yarn  with 
a  tinge  >f  sentiment  therein.  Fresh  cigars  were  lighted 
and  pipes  recharged  to  the  accompaniment  of  such 
sayings  as  "Gel  it  off  your  mind,  old  man,"  or  "We're 
all    re   dv   and   listening."     Thus   adjured,    the    Purser 

i».  ran 

'We',',  gentlemen,  I  was  only  in  at  the  death,  as  you 

l't  say,  but  I  came  to  know  the  whole  story  before 

i  i  ties  left  the  ship,  so  I  can  speak  by  the  card. 


Yet  I'll  have  to  go  back  to  the  beginning  in  order  that 
you  may  get  me  right." 

"Go  back  to  Methuselah,  if  you  want  to,"  growled  the 
Engineer,  "but  get  a  move  on,  else  my  watch  '11  come 
around  and  I'll  lose  the  bally  yarn."  This  Chief  and 
the  Doctor  himself  had  only  joined  on  the  previous 
voyage,  else  they'd  probably  have  sensed  what  was 
coming.  Hence  the  Purser  had  a  brand-new  audience 
for  a  story  that  he  doubtless  had  told  several  times 
already,  since  this  was  also  the  Globe-trotter's  first  trip 
on  the  Empress  of  Japan.  So  he  began,  biting  the  nar- 
rative into  short,  snappy  sentences  between  puffs  at  a 
big  brown-black  meerschaum  until  he  got  into  the  swing 
of  the  story. 

"Guess  most  of  you've  heard  of  old  Dan  Soverel? 
.  .  .  Seattle  millionaire  known  up  and  down  th'  Coast 
from  San  Hosay  t'  Chilkat.  Had  both  thumbs  in  all 
sorts  of  financial  pies — railroads,  tractions,  steamboats, 
light  'n'  power  companies,  an'  newspapers.  .  .  .  Gen- 
erally managed  to  pull  out  th'  plums  every  time.  .  .  . 
Widowed,  with  one  child,  gairl  of  nineteen,  named 
Mary.  .  .  .  Well,  Dan  Soverel  went  over  the  Divide 
in  nineteen-eight,  leaving  scads  of  money  an'  a  fool  will 
behind.  .  .  .  Won't  attempt  to  give  you  the  exact  lan- 
guage, but  merely  th'  gist.  .  .  .  Seems  Dan  had  a 
nephew  named  Samuel  Peckinpaw,  son  of  a  married 
sister,  an'  wanted  Mary  t'  marry  this  Peckinpaw  person, 
with  whom  she'd  been  playmates  more  or  less  all  her 
life.  .  .  .  'Course  it  was  perfectly  scandalous  to  ex- 
pect any  gairl  of  sense  to  exchange  a  pretty  name  like 
Mary  Soverel  for  anything  so  utterly  hidjeous  as  'Mrs. 
Samuel  Peckinpaw.'  ...  So  she'd  turned  him  down 
frequent  an'  also  hard.  .  .  .  Had  reasons  good  an' 
plenty ;  she  didn't  love  Sam  except  as  a  sister  could,  an' 
all  the  other  reasons — 'cept  one,  which  woman-like  she 
forgot  to  mention — didn't  matter. 

"So  Dan  Soverel  makes  a  will  something  to  this 
effect:  First,  if  Mary  changed  her  mind  an'  married 
Sam  Peckinpaw  within  two  years,  she  was  to  have  two- 
thirds  of  th'  money  an'  Sam  the  other  third.  Second, 
if  she  didn't  marry  Sam,  the  estate  was  to  go  fifty-fifty 
each  way,  share  and  share  alike  between  his  daughter 
an'  his  nephew.  Third,  if  Mary  wasn't  married  to  a 
good  husband  by  the  end  of  the  third  year,  Sam  was  to 
get  four-fifths  an'  Mary  only  one-fifth.  .  .  .  Seems  as 
though  Dan  was  plum  anxious  t'  get  Mary  married, 
p'raps  he  was  afraid  to  leave  a  pretty  girl  with  all  that 
money  without  a  legal  protector.  .  .  .  Looked  as  if 
the  bettin'  'd  be  odds  on  Sammy.   .    .    .   Ya-as,  Ya-as. 

"Well,  December  thirty-first,  nineteen-eleven,  was  the 
ultimate  time  limit;  meantime  Mary  had  fifty  thousand 
a  year  t'  play  with  while  she  was  makin'  up  her  mind, 
so  she  promptly  hunted  up  a  maiden  aunt  an'  started 
on  a  trip  round  the  world,  takin'  in  London,  Paris, 
Vienna,  th'  Riviera,  an'  all  them  show  places,  fairly 
turnin'  up  her  nose  at  Dan  Soverel's  forty  million,  as 
you  might  say.   ..." 

"Excuse  me,  Purser,"  a  voice  broke  in  on  us  from  the 
half-lit  doorway  to  the  hurricane  deck.  "Don't  get 
your  dates  mixed;  it  was  only  twenty  million  all 
told !" 

'  We  all  craned  our  necks,  only  to  discover  that  the 
words  came  from  a  tall  figure  lounging  in  the  doorway 
of  the  chart-room.  The  electrics  hadn't  been  switched 
on,  so  we  were  sitting  with  only  the  light  of  the  newly 
risen  full  moon  streaming  right  over  the  steamer's  bows 
and  through  the  heavy  plate-glass  front  of  the  chart- 
house. 

The  Purser  stopped,  chuckled,  and  replied : 

"Twenty  million,  then.  .  .  .  But  see  here,  hadn't 
you  better  finish  th'  story,  Mr. ?" 

"Not  on  your  life !"  laughed  the  newcomer,  who  had 
stolen  upon  us  unawares.  "The  sound  of  your  voice 
and  your  diction  suit  me  admirably,  Mr.  Purser.  Pray 
continue.  I  won't  interrupt  again  unless  it  becomes 
necessary  to  correct  your  facts  or  to  check  a  too  ex- 
uberant fancy." 

The  Purser  chuckled  again,  lit  his  great  pipe  anew, 
and  picked  up  the  dropped  thread  of  the  story. 

"Well,  as  I  was  about  t'  say  when  I  was  so  impidently 
interrupted,  Sam  Peckinpaw  went  an'  did  a  fool  thing. 
.  .  .  Set  out  to  follow  Mary  an'  her  aunt.  .  .  . 
Dogged  and  dodged  'em  all  across  Europe,  Africa,  and 
Asia,  pretending  that  his  periodical  appearances  were 
purely  accidental.  .  .  .  Result  was,  Miss  Mary  got 
sicker  of  him  than  ever,  specially  since  he  would  keep 
on  proposin'.  .  .  .  Ya-as,  ya-as.  Why,  th'  plum  idjit 
kept  a  diary  with  such  entries  as  these :  'Coliseum, 
Rome — Proposed  to  M.  again ;  refused.  Venetian  gon- 
dola— ditto.  Shepheard's  Hotel,  Cairo — ditto,  ditto.' 
Fact,  I  assure  you,  gentlemen. 

"An'  so  it  went  all  th'  way  round  till  they  got  to 
Yokohama,  where  th'  gairl  turned  him  down  for  th' 
twentieth  time  an'  for  th'  twentieth  time  begged  him  t' 
let  her  alone,  'cause  never,  never  could  she  consent  t' 
become  Mrs.  Samuel  Peckinpaw,  millions  or  no  mil- 
lions. 

"  'You  know  the  terms  of  your  dear  father's  will,' 
Sam  reminded  her.     'The  time  is  nearly  up.' 

"  'Oh,  bother  the  old  will,  and  bother  the  money, 
too !'  was  Mary's  answer,  or  something  similar.  'I 
don't  want  to  marry  anybody,  least  of  all  you,  Sammy ! 
Be  a  good  boy  and  say  no  mote  about  it.  If  papa's 
money  goes  to  you  at  last,  I'm  sure  I  don't  care — I've 
got  enough  to  live  on  anyway.' 

"Sam  Peckinpaw  promised  to  behave  thereafter — 
guess  all  that  money  began  to  bulk  pretty  large  to  him 
just  about  then — so  Mary  Soverel  consented  that  he 
might  take  passage  home  in  the  same  ship — this  blessed 


Empress  of  Japan — provided  he  didn't  make  himself 
ridiculous  any  more. 

"  'Course  by  this  time  you  gentlemen  have  sus- 
picioned  that  there  was  another  man  in  the  case — th' 
chiefest  of  Mary  Soverel's  private  reasons  for  not 
wantin'  t'  marry  Sam  Peckinpaw — and  I  believe  I  vio- 
late no  confidence  in  admitting  this  to  be  true." 

Here  the  Purser  halted  to  light  his  pipe  and  cock  his 
eye  toward  the  silent  figure  in  the  doorway. 

"Go  as  far  as  you  like,  Purser,"  was  the  half-laughing 
answer.     "Don't  mind  me." 

"Well,  gentlemen,  th'  name  and  person  of  the  favored 
gentleman  turned  out  to  be  John  Waltham,  at  that  time 
second  officer  on  the  Empress  of  Japan,  an'  by  conse- 
quence poor  as  Job's  turkey.  .  .  .  He'd  met  Miss 
Mary  on  shore  in  Vancouver  an'  Seattle  a  couple  of 
years  before  her  father  died.  .  .  .  He  told  me — 
humph  ! — that  he — humph ! — loved  her  at  first  sight,  but 
was  too  poor  or  too  proud  to  ask  for  the — er — hand  of 
Dan  Soverel's  daughter  an'  she  a  millionairess.  .  .  . 
What  Miss  Mary  thought,  gentlemen,  we  can  only 
judge  from  the — er — the  way  the  game  was  played  out 
here  on  board  the  old  Empress.   .    .    .   Ya-as,  ya-as. 

"So  it  fell  out  that  John  Waltham  an'  Mary  Soverel 
came  together  on  this  homeward  v'yage  in  th'  last  half 
of  December  of  nineteen-eleven,  an'  it  didn't  take  that 
second  officer  of  ours  long  t'  find  out  that  she  was  now 
her  own  mistress  an'  to  hear  all  about  Dan  Soverel's 
fool  will. 

"Gentlemen,  I  won't  say  that  th'  ship's  duty  was 
ever  neglected — Jack  Waltham  was  too  good  a  sailor- 
man  for  that;  but  I  do  say  that  he  was  prowling  about 
th'  decks,  in  th'  lee  of  th'  boats,  or  leanin'  over  th'  rail, 
dancin'  attendance  on  Mary  Soverel  many's  the  time 
when  he  oughter  have  been  in  his  bunk  an'  asleep. 
.  .  .  All  the  saloon  was  hep  t'  what  was  goin'  on  'cept 
Sammy  Peckinpaw,  who  spent  his  time  playin'  solitaire 
in  th'  smoking-room — he  only  woke  up  at  th'  last  minute 
when  it  was  too  late.     Ya-as,  ya-as. 

"Now  recall  th'  terms  of  th'  will,  gentlemen :  If 
Mary  Soverel  wasn't  happily  married  to  somebody  by 
the  last  day  of  December,  nineteen-eleven,  she'd  lose  th' 
difference  in  hard  cash  between  one-fifth  an'  one-half 
of  twenty  millions,  which  totted  up  exactly  six  million 
dollars.  'Course,  she'd  'a'  been  a  prize  for  any  man  if 
she  hadn't  a  dollar  to  her  name.  Ya-as,  ya-as.  .  .  . 
But  six  million  is  six  million,  an'  there  warn't  no  sense 
in  lettin'  Sammy  Peckinpaw  scoop  it  in  for  want  of  a 
little  enterprise  an'  forethought.   .    .    . 

"Mind  ye,  I  didn't  sense  all  of  these  things  th'  first 
ten  days  after  leavin'  Yokohama — Jack  Waltham  put 
me  wise  after  he'd  sprung  his  little  coup.  .  .  .  'Bout 
eight  bells — midnight — on  the  evening  of  December 
thirty-first,  I  was  called  to  our  Old  Man's  stateroom. 
There  I  found  him  rigged  out  in  his  full-dress  gold- 
braided  uniform  as  Commodore  of  the  Line,  standing 
in  front  of  his  desk,  an  open  prayer-book  in  his  hand, 
an'  in  front  of  him  that  impident  second  officer  of  ours. 
Tack  Waltham,  with  Miss  Mary  Soverel  on  his  arm ! 
Th'  maiden  aunt  was  there,  too. 

"Now,  you  know,  any  shipmaster  can  marry  people 
on  th'  high  seas,  so  I  guessed  at  once  what  was  in  th' 
wind. 

"  'Mister  Purser,'  says  the  Old  Man,  very  stiff  and 
solemn,  'you  are  invited  to  wdtness  the  marriage  of  Mr. 
Waltham  an'  Miss  Soverel,  which  I  am  now  about  to 
solemnize  by  virtue  of  my  power  an'  authority  as  mas- 
ter of  this  ship,'  which  he  proceeded  to  do  in  legal, 
solemn,  an'  shipshape  fashion.  When  the  splice  was 
made  we  all  signs  our  names  to  th'  marriage  certificate 
which  th'  skipper  hands  t'  Mrs.  Waltham,  an'  then  me 
an'  th'  maiden  aunt  signs  th'  proper  entry  in  th'  log. 

"Th'  happy  groom  was  in  the  act  of  salutin'  his 
bride  when  in  busts  Sammy  Peckinpaw  without 
knockin'. 

"  'Captain  Osborn,'  he  pants,  T  most  decidedly  pro- 
test against  this  irregular  proceeding — I  am  the  nearest 
relative  of  Miss  Soverel ' 

"  'Mrs.  Waltham,  if  you  please.'  says  the  Old  Man, 
who  was  a  great  stickler  for  sea  etiquette.  'You  are  too 
late,  sir,'  he  goes  on.  'There  has  been  nothing  irregu- 
lar or  illegal.  Your  cousin  and  Mr.  Waltham  are  now 
lawfully  man  and  wife  according  to  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States.  Nothing  but  death  or 
divorce  may  legally  part  them.' 

"Sam  sputtered  and  fumed,  while  Jack  Waltham 
looked  him  up  an'  down,  half  smiling,  with  his  arm 
protectingly  round  his  wife's  pretty  shoulders. 

"  'That  may  be  the  unfortunate  truth,'  says  Peckin- 
paw, getting  nasty,  'but  there's  another  matter.  You've 
defied  your  father's  will,  Mary.  Your  time  expired 
yesterday.  You  know  what  was  to  happen  if  you 
weren't  married  by  December  thirty-first,  nineteen- 
eleven.  It's  now  January  first,  nineteen-twelve,  and  you 
pay  forfeit !  What  was  to  have  been  your  share  reverts 
to  me !' 

"  'One  moment,  Mr.  Peckinpaw.'  says  the  Old  Man, 
holding  up  his  hand  for  silence.  He'd  been  posted  be- 
forehand as  to  all  th'  facts,  you  see.  'You  are  laboring 
under  a  grievous  error  as  to  your  chronology.  We  are 
still  in  the  year  nineteen-eleven.  and  this  is  the  thirty- 
first  of  the  month,  owing  to  the  well-known  nautical 
custom  of  adding  a  day  to  the  calendar  when  eastbound 
on  crossing  the  one  hundred  and  eightieth  meridian, 
which  we  did  an  hour  ago.  Your  cousin  uas  married 
on  the  thirty-first  of  December,  as  her  marriage  cer- 
tificate, these  witnesses,  and  the  ship's  log  will  testify, 
and  I  shouldn't  advise  you  or  any  other  man  to  try  to 
prove  otherwise,  sir!' 

"  'Game's  up,  Sammy,'  laughed  Jack  Waltham.    'Bet- 
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ter  shake  hands  and  forget  it.  Lord,  man !  you've  got 
more  money  now  than's  good  for  you.  Forget  and  for- 
give, an'  kiss  the  bride !'  Which  Sammy  Peckinpaw 
proceeded  to  do,  grinning  like  a  sick  monkey.  An'  I'm 
betting,  gentlemen,  that  that  was  the  first  and  last  kiss 
he  ever  had  from  Mary  Soverel,  or  Mary  Waltham, 
either!    Ya-as,  ya-as. 

"So  that's  the  story  of  a  sea-wedding  on  th'  meridian 
of  one-eighty.  I'm  free  to  confess  that  while  the  old 
Empress  lost  a  damn  fine  second  officer,  Miss  Mary  got 
a  crackerj  ack  of  a  man  for  a  husband — and  there  he 
stands  grinning"  like  a  chessy  cat!  Jack  Waltham,  you 
sweep,  come  in  an'  show  yourself !" 

So  saying,  and  rising  to  his  feet,  the  Purser  snapped 
on  the  electrics,  and  we  saw  that  the  hero  of  the  story 
had  been  with  us,  listening  all  the  while. 

"Gentlemen,"  he  said,  laughingly,  "you  are  all  in- 
vited to  join  a  small  party  of  friends  in  the  saloon. 
This  is  our  wedding  anniversary  and  the  wind-up  of 
our  honeymoon,  so  I  want  you  to  drink  the  healths  of 
my  wife  and  myself!" 

"Gad!"  exploded  the  Engineer.  "Just  my  luck. 
There  goes  eight  bells,  and  it's  my  trick  below !" 

Frederic  Reddale. 

San  Francisco,  August,  1913. 


Although  there  are  about  one  hundred  cooperative 
societies  for  the  disposal  of  fruit  and  vegetables  in  The 
Netherlands,  only  actual  market  gardeners  and  fruit- 
growers can  become  members,  and  the  method  of  dis- 
posing of  the  product  proves  interesting  to  the  traveler. 
The  growers  elect  their  own  council,  and  on  a  piece  of 
land  favorably  situated,  bought  by  the  council,  erect  the 
auction  building,  in  which  the  produce  grown  by  all  the 
members  is  sold  by  the  council,  which  is  assisted  by  one 
or  more  officials.  This  selling  is  done  by  what  in  Eng- 
land is  called  "Dutch  auction,"  and  by  an  automatic 
auction  apparatus,  consisting  of  a  large  dial  with  a 
pointer.  Around  the  rim  of  the  dial  are  figures,  indi- 
cating the  prices.  On  raised  seats,  opposite  this  appa- 
ratus, the  merchants  are  seated.  Every  seat  is  num- 
bered and  communicates  electrically  with  the  dial  by 
means  of  a  button.  Between  these  seats  and  the  ap- 
paratus is  a  small  canal,  wide  enough  for  a  barge  to 
be  poled  through.  Every  morning  the  growers  gather 
the  produce  ready  for  market  in  their  gardens,  grade 
it,  weigh  it,  and  write  the  quantity  down  in  a  book. 
The  produce  is  then  loaded  into  a  barge,  which  one 
of  the  workmen  poles  to  the  auction  place,  where  he 
hands  the  book  to  the  office.  From  the  moment  the 
auction  starts  the  barges  are  poled  through  the  small 
canal  between  the  merchants'  seats  and  the  auction 
apparatus.  The  auctioneer  announces  the  quantity  and 
releases  the  pointer,  starting  at  a  figure  on  the  rim  of 
the  dial  which  indicates  a  price  which  is  too  high.  The 
pointer  then  swings  around,  indicating  lower  and  lower 
prices.  When  the  price  which  some  merchant  is  pre- 
pared to  give  is  reached,  he  presses  his  button.  The 
pointer  stops,  indicating  the  price  at  which  the  pro- 
duce is  sold,  and  at  the  same  time  a  number  ap- 
pears, indicating  the  seat  of  the  merchant  who 
bought  it.  As  the  merchants  always  have  the  same 
seats,  these  numbers  indicate  the  merchants  themselves. 
The  amount  for  which  the  produce  is  sold  is  entered 
in  the  book,  and  when  the  barge  is  poled  out  this  book 
is  -flung  on  the  barge.  When  the  workman  returns 
home  with  the  empty  barge  the  grower  can  see  by  this 
book  the  price  which  his  produce  fetched.  Before  the 
merchants  can  receive  the  produce  they  bought  they 
must  pay  at  the  office.  Once  a  week  the  grower  can 
obtain  his  money  at  the  office,  less  a  certain  percentage, 
which  is  retained  by  the  council  to  pay  the  different 

costs. 

■■■ 

The  guild  of  Barrel  Makers  of  Honkow,  China,  is  a 
very  polite  body  of  men,  as  appears  from  the  following 
advertisement  in  the  local  English  papers  (says  the  Far 
East)  asking  for  an  increase  of  pay,  and  headed  "To 
Foreign  Masters:  Dear  Sirs — We  have  the  honor  to 
inform  you  that,  owing  to  the  increasing  cost  of  living, 
we  can  hardly  support  our  families  by  making  barrels 
for  you  at  400  cash  as  daily  wages  for  each  worker. 
Four  years  have  passed  since  we  began  to  make  bar- 
rels for  you,  but  during  this  long  period  of  time  we 
have  not  been  favored  with  any  increase  of  wages, 
while  the  cost  of  living  has  become  three  times  higher. 
You  are  requested  kindly  to  increase  our  wages  to  half 
a  dollar  for  one  worker's  work  per  day,  for  which  we 
are  thanking  you  in  anticipation.  We  beg  to  remain, 
yours  very  faithfully." 


The  possibilities  of  work  in  a  bank  as  a  career  for 
women  have  been  demonstrated  by  Farrow's  Bank  in 
London  for  women,  which  was  inaugurated  a  few  years 
ago,  and  which,  after  being  managed  by  women,  has 
proved  so  successful  that  it  has  been  transferred  to 
new  and  enlarged  premises  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
West  End.  The  manager  says  that  the  success  of  the 
bank  is  due  to  the  hearty  support  of  the  women  and 
that  the  business  transacted  is  the  same  as  that 
transacted  by  any  other  bank.  The  entire  staff  is  com- 
posed of  women. 

^»fc 

Steel  ties,  which  have  made  very  little  headway  in 
the  United  States,  are  extensively  used  in  Germany, 
where  only  two  years  ago  the  Prussian  State  Railways 
alone  purchased  over  150,000  tons  of  ties  of  this  char- 
acter. However,  the  German  locomotives  and  cars  are 
much  lighter  than  those  in  the  United  States. 


FUSION  IN  NEW  YORK. 


The    Municipal    Committee   Hands   Down  a  Ticket  That   Is 
Satisfactory  to  Nobody. 


One  hundred  and  seven  more  or  less  prominent,  dis- 
interested, and  sapient  reformers,  constituting  the  Fu- 
sion Committee,  have  selected  a  municipal  ticket  for 
those  voters  of  New  York  who  are  ready  to  take  advice 
and  nominees  as  professional  invalids  take  patent  medi- 
cines. At  this  writing  there  seems  to  be  some  difficulty, 
however,  in  the  way  of  compounding.  The  prescrip- 
tion was  a  compromise,  and  not  a  particularly  scientific 
one  at  that,  and  some  of  the  ingredients  hesitate  about 
joining  the  mixture.  First,  the  committee  chose  Mr. 
John  Purroy  Mitchel  to  head  the  ticket  as  candidate 
for  mayor,  to  succeed  the  present  Hon.  William  J.  Gay- 
nor.  Mr.  Mitchel  is  the  active  and  opinionative  young 
Socialist  who  was  recently  appointed  collector  of  the 
port,  succeeding  that  other  active  and  opinionated 
patriot,  Mr.  William  Loeb.  Parenthetically,  let  me  say 
that  Mr.  Mitchel  very  probably  will  not  be  called  on 
to  resign  his  federal  berth.  His  choice  as  standard- 
bearer  of  the  Fusion  ticket  is  a  large  pill  to  swallow. 
For  a  long  time  he  has  been  in  public  view  as  a  special 
pet  of  Mr.  William  Randolph  Hearst.  As  a  member 
of  the  board  of  estimate  he  fought  the  subway  con- 
tracts with  more  energy  than  discretion,  as  his  efforts 
were  ineffective  and  his  subscription  to  the  doctrine  of 
municipal  ownership  and  operation  betrayed  his  habit 
of  mind.  Discussing  his  prospects,  one  of  the  evening 
papers  incidentally  exposes  the  most  pronounced  fea- 
ture of  the  committee  proceedings  thus:  "We  don't 
know  what  Mr.  Hearst  expects  to  do  with  Mr.  Mitchel. 
We  don't  suppose  he  counts  on  electing  him.  But 
maybe  that  isn't  of  so  much  consequence  to  Mr. 
Hearst."  The  fact  is,  Mr.  Hearst  heads  a  party,  some- 
times large,  sometimes  very  small,  of  personal  interest. 
It  seldom  sees  any  hope  of  success  in  a  large  way,  but 
it  is  indefatigable  in  its  search  for  an  opportunity  to 
throw  a  spike  into  the  cogs  of  the  machine — any  ma- 
chine, that  is,  which  Mr.  Hearst  does  not  own. 

All  this  appears  more  impressively  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  George  McAneny,  whom  the  committee  named  as 
candidate  for  president  of  the  board  of  aldermen.  Mr. 
McAneny  as  borough  president  and  thus  a  member  of 
the  board  of  estimate  has  been  a  consistent,  courageous, 
and  capable  official.  His  ability  and  his  achievements 
made  him  the  choice  of  many  for  the  mayoralty,  and  he 
had  seriously  considered  a  campaign  with  that  end  in 
view.  Failing  a  nomination  he  had  looked  forward  to 
a  resumption  of  work  in  his  own  affairs,  which  have 
been  neglected  at  a  sacrifice  during  his  public  service. 
On  the  board  of  estimate  he  was  vigorously  opposed  to 
the  views  of  Mr.  Mitchel,  and  his  greatest  effort  and 
success  was  in  defeating  Mr.  Mitchel's  opposition  to 
the  subways,  Mr.  Hearst  always  supporting  Mr. 
Mitchel.  Naturally,  Mr.  McAneny  was  reluctant  to 
accept  a  subordinate  place  on  the  ticket  that  carries 
Mr.  Mitchel  at  the  head.  But  he  has  overcome  his 
discomfiture  and  accepts  in  the  best  spirit  the  nomina- 
tion tendered  him,  for  the  public  good.  His  letter  of 
acceptance  points  out  the  fact  that  should  Mr.  Mitchel 
be  elected  mayor  he  will  be  powerless  to  affect  the 
many  contracts  now  in  operation.  He  contents  him- 
self with  saying  of  the  nominee  for  mayor  that  he  has 
"a  passion  for  efficiency  and  good  municipal  order," 
and  refrains  from  suggesting  how  that  passion  may 
exert  itself  on  lines  not  at  present  under  discussion. 

So  far  the  Fusion  programme  weathered  threatening 
winds,  but  it  is  not  yet  out  of  troubled  waters.  It  put 
down  District  Attorney  Whitman  as  his  own  successor, 
again  assuming  a  privilege  not  readily  granted  by  its 
most  interested  object.  Mr.  Whitman  has  no  desire  to 
continue  in  the  office  which  he  has  administered  with 
such  notable  success.  He  has  won  many  battles  against 
desperate  odds,  and  the  criminal  element  fears  him  as 
it  has  never  before  feared  a  public  prosecutor.  As  a 
just  reward  for  this  service  Mr.  Whitman  is  right  in 
believing  himself  entitled  to  a  higher  place  and  less 
arduous  and  threatening  activities.  That  he  might  be 
a  candidate  for  mayor  was  the  hope  of  thousands  who 
hold  him  in  unqualified  regard.  Mr.  Whitman  had  an- 
nounced his  desire  to  give  up  the  office  of  prosecutor 
at  the  end  of  his  term,  and  his  motive  is  no  reflection 
on  his  devotion  to  public  service.  He  hesitates,  even 
more  reluctant  than  Mr.  McAneny,  to  accept  the  draft 
made  upon  him  by  the  Fusion  Committee.  Before  this 
letter  is  in  print  his  decision  will  be  made  known.  It 
will  probably  be  to  accept;  circumstances  make  a  re- 
fusal hazardous  for  his  future. 

Tammany  is  the  big  bogie,  of  course,  though  there 
are  many  who  have  an  equal  dread  of  Mr.  Hearst's 
projects,  discovered  and  secret.  Should  Mr.  Mitchel 
pull  through,  Mr.  Hearst  will  assume  that  a  sturdy  im- 
pulse forward  has  been  given  to  his  senatorial  aspira- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  Tammany  is  far  from  being 
cast  down  by  the  action  of  the  Fusion  Committee.  It 
will  rally  to  the  standard  of  Mayor  Gaynor  and  both 
shout  and  work  enthusiastically  for  the  reelection  of 
our  worthy  mayor.  Few  who  are  uninfluenced  by  par- 
tisan prejudice  are  able  to  believe  that  New  York  will 
willingly  exchange  a  Gaynor  for  a  Mitchel.  For  the 
remainder  of  its  ticket  Tammany  undoubtedly  will  take 
a  leaf  or  two  out  of  the  committee's  book.  A  sagacious 
and  skillful  sorting  and  mingling  of  names  will  give 
the  unterrified  but  often  independent  Democrats  an 
opportunity  to  vote  a  straight  ticket  without  nullifying 
the  dearest  wishes  of  Mr.  Murphy's  organization. 

It  is  early  yet,  and  there  are  numerous  contingencies 


aside  from  Mr.  Whitman's  delayed  decision.  The  as- 
sault on  Governor  Sulzer  will  have  an  influence  on  the 
campaign  that  can  not  now  be  correctly  estimated. 
There  is  the  possibility  of  a  third  ticket,  though  this  is 
hardly  to  be  thought  of  so  far  as  the  friends  of  Whit- 
man and  McAneny  are  concerned.  Mr.  Hearst  was 
the  first  to  say,  in  his  morning  paper,  that  one  of  the 
two  men  disappointed  by  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Mitchel  would  be  in  line  for  the  governorship,  and  his 
election  next  year  most  likely.  He  reckoned  shrewdly 
on  the  effect  this  would  have  on  the  deliberations  of  the 
hesitating  nominees.  The  governorship  of  the  State  of 
New  York  is  the  biggest  and  highest,  as  well  as  the 
most  unsecure,  of  important  political  vantages  in  the 
United  States.  You  can  see  the  White  House  easily 
from  that  eminence,  and  sometimes  the  way  thither  ap- 
pears smooth  and  straight. 

A  pertinent  suggestion,  made  by  the  West  Side  Busi- 
ness Men's  Association,  at  this  juncture  throws  an 
illuminating  side-light  on  present  progressive  methods 
in  politics:  It  is  that  Collector  Mitchel,  District  At- 
torney Whitman,  and  Borough  President  McAneny  go 
before  the  voters  on  the  primary  ballots  on  September 
16,  with  the  understanding  that  the  one  receiving  the 
most  Republican,  Progressive,  and  Independence 
League  votes  is  to  be  the  Fusion  candidate  for  mayor. 
But  this  proposition  would  not  commend  itself  to  either 
Mr.  Mitchel  or  the  Fusion  Committee.  In  all  political 
reforms  by  reformers  the  wishes  of  the  people  are 
registered  by  intuition  rather  than  expression.  When 
the  people  have  been  told  what  is  good  for  them,  and 
the  prescription  has  been  duly  stamped  with  authority, 
there  is  surely  nothing  more  to  be  said.  To  an  open- 
minded  observer  it  would  appear  that  the  Progressive 
model  of  '13  is  very  much  like  the  machine  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Flaneur. 

New  York,  August  6,  1913. 


Within  fifteen  years  Rio  de  Janeiro  has  been  trans- 
formed. Up  to  that  time  the  city  had  taken  little  ad- 
vantage of  its  wonderful  natural  location.  The  streets 
were  narrow,  with  rough  pavements  and  open,  noisome 
sewers.  As  the  city  is  almost  under  the  equator  the 
death  rate,  under  such  conditions,  was  high.  A  decade 
or  so  ago  Brazil,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Muller 
and  others,  began  her  awakening.  Her  statesmen 
i  ealized  her  tremendous  resources  and  knew  that  capital 
and  immigration  could  make  her  one  of  the  great  na- 
tions of  the  world.  With  that  motive,  therefore,  the 
work  of  improving  Rio  de  Janeiro  began.  Eventually 
the  improvements  cost  $200,000,000.  The  city  now  gives 
an  imposing  impression  of  wealth  and  prosperity.  It  has 
a  growing  millionaire  colony  and  is  gradually  coming 
into  its  own  as  a  Mecca  for  tourists.  The  city's  water- 
front, many  miles  long,  which  formerly  was  a  fever 
swamp,  has  become  one  of  the  most  magnificent  boule- 
vards on  earth,  thoroughly  protected  from  the  bay. 
It  is  a  winding  double  drive  of  macadam,  separated  by 
lawns  and  groves  of  royal  palms,  while  there  are  walks 
for  pedestrians  along  the  water's  edge. 


The  people  of  Bengal  number  seventy  millions  and 
boast  of  perhaps  the  best  culture  in  India  at  the  present 
time.  The  language  as  a  written  language  is  only  fifty 
years  old.  Though  for  over  a  thousand  years  it  has 
been  a  dialect  there  is  in  Indian  history  unfortunately 
no  trace  of  Bengali  having  been  an  important  literary 
tongue.  The  language  originates  from  Sanscrit,  the 
mother  tongue  from  which  every  other  Indian  language 
has  borrowed  its  alphabet,  grammar,  and  vocabulary; 
but,  unlike  the  others,  Bengali  never  shrinks  from 
gathering  new  materials.  There  are  numerous  Persian, 
French,  Arabic,  and  English  words  incorporated  iri  it, 
and  the  wonder  of  it  is  that,  instead  of  having  been 
degraded  into  some  vulgar  form  like  pidgin  English. 
Bengali  has  become  the  most  literary,  scientific,  and 
perhaps  the  most  philosophic  of  modern  Indian  lan- 
guages. 

*■■ 

Sicily,  so  long  the  dominating  figure  in  the  world's 
sulphur  market,  has  been  dethroned  by  the  United 
States.  This  country  has  advanced  from  the  position 
of  an  unimportant  producer  to  that  of  one  of  the  two 
leading  sulphur  producers  of  the  world,  owing  entirely 
to  the  development  of  the  sulphur  deposits  in  Louisiana. 
During  1912  the  domestic  production  constituted  more 
than  ninety-one  per  cent  of  the  consumption.  Japan 
was  the  leading  exporter  of  sulphur  into  the  United 
States,  ninety-one  per  cent  of  the  foreign  sulphur  ad- 
mitted having  come  from  that  country.  Sulphur  comes 
from  Louisiana,  Nevada,  and  Wyoming,  the  production 
of  Louisiana  being  the  chief  factor  in  the  domestic  sul- 
phur industry. 

m»* 

On  the  bottom  of  Gull  Lake,  in  Michigan,  lies  a  small 
fortune  in  walnut  logs,  which  were  once  considered  of 
so  little  value  that  they  were  towed  out  into  deep  water 
and  sunk.  As  the  lake  is  300  feet  deep  in  place:  thi 
logs  are  likely  to  remain  a  dead  loss.  The  logs  are 
really  the  butt-ends  of  fine  walnut  trees  which  were  cut 
down  years  ago.  Later  the  stumps  were  pulled  out, 
hauled  into  the  lake,  and  let  go. 


Thirty-nine    million    passengers    in   all    crossed    San 
Francisco  Bay  between  December.  1°1I.  and  December. 
1912.  an  increase  of  over  two  and  one-half  millii 
recorded  in  the  year  previous.     They  were  carrir 
the  five  ferry  lines  touching  the  east  and 
of  the  bay. 


.-I 


THE    ARGONAUT 


August  16,  1913. 


CORRESPONDENCE  OF  GOLDWIN   SMITH. 


Arnold  Haultain  Gives  Us  a  Collection  of  Letters  Covering 
a  Period  of  Sixty-Four  Years. 


It  is  not  easy  to  select  representative  passages  from  a 
volume  of  letters  addressed  to  hundreds  of  persons  dur- 
ing a  period  of  sixty-four  years  and  covering  well  nigh 
the  whole  field  of  human  discussion.  Very  many  of  the 
problems  to  which  Goldwin  Smith  addressed  his  ex- 
traordinary intellect — he  was  called  "vastiest  Goldwin" 
at  Oxford — are  now,  and  have  long  been,  choses  jugees. 
But  Goldwin  Smith's  mind  was  of  that  unusual  variety 
that  always  referred  the  question  of  the  moment  to 
some  underlying  and  abiding  principle.  As  his  editor, 
Mr.  Haultain.  tells  us,  "he  saw  far — very  far."  He 
measured  effects,  not  so  much  as  they  concerned  his 
own  immediate  day,  but  in  the  results  that  they  must 
have  upon  the  future,  perhaps  the  very  distant  future. 
Thus  he  advocated  the  ''moral  reunion"  of  the  branches 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  family,  he  wished  to  see  a  church    American  understanding,  but  he  'felt  that  it  should  be 


there  is  the  invariable  pandering  to  anything  that  has  a  vote, 
which,  I  fear,  must  be  taken  as  the  account  of  the  President's 
equivocal  conduct  on  the  subject. 

In  1898  we  find  a  letter  from  Goldwin  Smith  to 
Percy  Bunting  expressing  his  dissent  from  Dr.  Dillon's 
article  on  the  war  spirit  in  America  at  the  time  of  the 
quarrel  with  Spain: 

The  passage  in  it  which  I  should  be  most  inclined  to  dis- 
sent is  that  in  which  it  is  said  that  the  United  States  "were 
preparing  [for  war]  with  a  vengeance,  and  that,  to  those 
who  were  acquainted  with  the  United  States,  it  was  clear 
long  before  the  Maine  exploded  that  the  people  were  the 
arbiters  of  peace  and  war,"  and  that  the  feeling  of  the  people 
was  strongly  in  favor  of  war.  I  was  in  the  United  States 
for  the  two  months  immediately  preceding  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities,  and  I  did  not  meet  a  single  person  who  was  in 
favor  of  war,  and  very  few  who  thought  that  war  was  coming. 
The  same  thing  was  reported  to  me  from  the  West,  the  sup- 
posed seat  of  the  war  spirit.  War  was  forced  on  Spain  by  a 
set  of  unprincipled  politicians  for  their  own  ends.  The  people 
would  have  been  glad  enough  to  see  Spain  got  out  of  Cuba 
by  pacific  means,  but  I  don't  believe  they  wanted  war. 

Goldwin   Smith  had  positive  opinions  on  an  Anglo- 


free  from  all  governmental  restrictions  and  relieved 
from  the  handicap  of  creed  and  dogma,  and  he  foresaw 
the  day  when  the  party  system  of  government  would  be 
lost  in  a  more  enlightened  patriotism.  Probably  this 
age  has  not  seen  any  man  with  so  wide  and  intellectual 
a  beneficence  as  Goldwin  Smith,  or  one  so  entirely  free 
from  all  interests  save  those  of  humanity  at  large. 

Perhaps  it  is  because  Goldwin  Smith  referred  all 
measures  to  their  underlying  principles  that  his  letters 
are  always  readable  irrespective  of  their  immediate 
topic  or  their  date.  There  is  always  something  of  more 
than  contemporary  interest,  some  illuminating  glance 
into  the  future,  some  masterly  interpretation  of  tenden- 
cies or  drifts  is  always  there  to  reward  the  reader. 
Writing  to  Mrs.  Winkworth  in  1890.  he  describes  the 
McKinley  tariff  bill  as  "a  sad  relapse  and  a  great  dis- 
grace to  democracy,"  but  it  was  due  to  a  general  en- 
franchisement of  those  unqualified  to  think  politically : 

The  fact  is  that  the  government  of  the  world  has  by  the 
extension  of  the  suffrage  been  taken,  for  the  time  at  least, 
out  of  the  hands  of  intelligence,  and  narrow-minded  cupidity, 
worked  upon  by  political  intrigue,  is  undoing  the  work  done 
for  humanity  by  Turgot,  Pitt,   Peel,  and  Cavour. 

Writing  again  in  1894  and  to  the  same  lady,  he 
touches  on  a  variety  of  questions  and  then  goes  on  to 
speak  of  the  Pullman  strike,  which  was  being  used  by 
the  "enemies  of  American  institutions  in  England": 

On  the  whole  we  have  got  through  it  well,  and  I  think 
the  air  is  cleared.  But  the  brutality  of  these  trade  unions 
and  the  blindness  with  which  the  men  follow  the  worst 
leaders  make  one  shudder  to  think  that  civilization  may  fall 
into  their  power.  If  I  believed  that  Debs  &  Co.  were  to 
rule  the  world  I  should  be  inclined  to  rejoice  that  I  had 
passed  my  seventieth  year. 

We  find  a  further  reference  to  American  affairs  in 
a  letter  addressed  to  Lord  Farrer  in  1S96.  Mr.  Bryan 
had  already  become  of  portentous  size  and  Goldwin 
Smith  saw  trouble  ahead  as  the  result.     He  says: 

A  great  crisis  is  impending  in  the  states.  Ei-metallism 
is  the  least  part  of  it,  and  even  repudiation  is  not  the  greatest. 
All  the  forces  of  social  dissatisfaction  and  anarchism  are 
being  combined  under  the  Nebraskan  demagogue  for  an  attack 
on  the  commonwealth.  How  it  will  end  Heaven  knows.  This 
time  I   suppose  the  commonwealth  will  win. 

Protectionism  is  largely  to  blame  for  bringing  on  this  con- 
vulsion. It  has  sacrificed  the  interests  of  the  West  to  those 
of  the  East,  and,  in  baling  out  the  surplus  to  prevent  a  re- 
duction of  the  tariff,  by  the  infamous  Pension  Arrears  Bill, 
and  other  waste  of  public  money,  it  has  thrown  .the  national 
finances  into  disorder.  Good  citizens  shrink  from  voting  for 
McKinley,  while  they  abhor  Bryan,  and  this  constitutes  no 
small  part  of  the  present  dangers. 

Bryanism,  continues  the  writer  after  the  election,  had 
been  scotched  but  not  killed,  and  would  be  heard  of 
igain  "unless  some  people  mend  their  ways,"  which  so 
far  they  show  no  signs  of  doing: 

The  American  commonwealth  has  weathered  the  storm  for 
the  present,  but  Bryan  polled  a  very  large  vote,  and  unless 
some  people  mend  their  ways  this  will  not  be  the  end.  Bryan, 
or  at  least  the  movement  headed  by  him.  would  have  de- 
served sympathy  if  the  attack  had  been  confined  to  abuses 
such  as  the  corrupt  influence  of  commercial  companies  at 
Washington  or  in  the  municipalities,  instead  of  extending  to 
the  soundness  of  the  currency,  the  authority  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  civil  service  reform.  Prosperity  has  not  yet  re- 
vived because  confidence  has  not  yet  been  restored.  The 
finances  are  still  in  a  very  critical  state,  and  the  balance  of 
the  parties  in  the  Senate  is  still  so  close  that  it  is  doubtful 
whether  measures  of  recuperation  can  pass  without  paring 
blackmail  to  the  silver  gang.  McKinley,  I  am  afraid,  is  not  a 
strong  man  :  he  has  hardly  been  known,  except  as  the  author 
of  a  protectionist  tariff.  A  relapse  into  protection  I  fear  is 
inevitable. 

Toward  the  end  of  1897  we  find  a  letter  to  Lord 
Farrer  in  which  the  writer  refers  to  the  Dingley  tariff 
and  predicts  that  it  will  prove  the  end  of  a  fiscal 
cycle : 

The  Dingley  tariff,  I  need  hardly  say,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  return  of  commercial  prosperity  to  the  United  States, 
except  in  so  far  that  any  settlement  is  better  for  commerce 
than  the  uncertainty  in  which  it  has  been  so  long  kept.  The 
tariff,  however,  will  get  the  credit.  Nevertheless  I  cherish 
the  belief  that  this  recurrence  of  proteclionism  will  be  the 
last. 

A  month  later  we  find  another  letter  to  Lord  Farrer 
commenting  on  bi-metallism  and  expressing  a  doubt  of 
much  scientific  conviction  in  its  favor: 

Of  scientific   or   theoretic   bi-metallism    there   is   very   little, 
I    fancy,   in   the   United   States.     The  owners   of  silver  mines, 
who  started   the  movement   want  to  raise  the  price  of  silver. 
Debtors    want    to   pay  in    silver   what    they   borrowed    in   gold. 
There  is  a  vague  desire  for  "cheap  money."     There  is  a  hatred 
of  gol      as   the  money  of  the  rich,   especially  of  the  commer- 
cial   nignates    of    New    York.      The    South    voted    with    the 
.tic  party,  not  so  much,  I  fancy,  for  silver  as  because 
pai  ty    is    their    shelter    against    interference    with    their 
:cal   suppression   of  the   negro :   though    I    dare   say   they 
.  not  be  sorry  to  pay  the  pension  list  in  silver.     Besides, 


an  understanding  and  no  more.  He  had  no  sympathy 
with  machine-made  alliances  or  the  frothy  hysterias 
of  professional  conciliators.  Writing  to  Lord  Roseberv 
in  1898,  he  says: 

I  have  declined,  though  I  am  a  thorough  Anglo-American, 
to  join  the  Anglo-American  Committee.  There  seems  to  be 
something  a  little  grotesque  in  a  committee  to  organize  a 
friendship.  There  is  danger  of  compromising  the  dignity  of 
the  country  as  well  as  its  neutrality  and  its  authority-  in  case 
of  mediation.  Above  all,  approbation  is  implied  of  a  war 
which  appears  to  me  unjustifiable  and  fraught  -with  evil  con- 
sequences to  the  American  commonwealth  and  the  world. 

You  could  not  go  into  partnership  with  these  men  with- 
out being  carried  far  from  the  paths  of  safety  and  honor. 
You  would  have  to  accommodate  your  foreign  policy  to  their 
party  game.  It  would  be  liable  to  change  at  the  end  of 
each  presidential  term. 

Nicaragua  is  supposed  to  be  their  next  mark.  If  you  cross 
them  there  or  elsewhere,  I  suspect  it  will  be  "To  hell  with 
Great  Britain!''  as  it  is  now  "To  hell  with   Spain!" 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  Goldwin  Smith  condemned 
the  Boer  war  unsparingly.  He  doubts  "whether  Eng- 
land has  been  put  in  a  worse  moral  position  since  the 
burning  of  Joan  of  Arc."  Writing  to  the  Right  Honor- 
able J.  X.  Merriman  in  1899.  he  says: 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  like  the  politician  that 
he  is,  lends  his  countenance  to  the  British  government  in  its 
attack  on  the  Transvaal  republic,  and  was  supposed  to  be 
intending  to  send  men-of-war  to  South  Africa.  His  approba- 
tion is  cited  by  Lord  Salisbury  as  "impartial,"  but  the  motive 
is  obvious  enough. 

The  presidential  election  in  November  next  will  be  a  fight 
between  a  plutocracy  which  is  allying  itself  with  the  Tory 
aristocracy  of  England  and  a  democracy  which  preserves 
American  principles  and  traditions.  The  plutocracy  is  im- 
perialist and  militarist,  the  democracy  the  reverse  of  both. 
The  plutocracy,  though  it  is  probably  in  the  minority,  will 
put  forth  the  full  power  of  its  immense  wealth.  Much  de- 
pends upon  the  turn  which  things  may  take  in  the  Philip- 
pines and  the  continuance  or  subsidence  of  the  war  fever, 
which   is   still  high. 

He  believed  that  the  missionaries  had  much  to  an- 
swer for  in  connection  with  the  struggle  in  South 
Africa,  as  of  course  they  had: 

My  friend  the  M.  P.  tells  me  that  the  missionaries  have 
done  much  to  inflame  the  war  feeling  by  the  charges  they 
have  been  making  against  the  Boers.  I  have  ceased  to  sub- 
scribe to  missions. 

Elsewhere  we  find  a  further  reference  to  the  per- 
nicious influences  of  the  churches  in  fomenting  the  war 
spirit.  In  a  letter  written  to  Mr.  Merriman  in  1900, 
Goldwin  Smith  says: 

Apparently  the  next  scene  of  butchery  and  havoc  under 
the  name  of  propagating  civilization  will  be  China.  The  tiger 
seems  to  have  fairly  broken  loose,  and  to  be  likely  for  some 
time  to  have  the  run  of  the  world.  The  pandering  of  the 
churches  to  the  war  spirit  is  very  notable  and  very  revolting. 

A  month  or  so  later  we  find  another  scathing  indict- 
ment of  the  churches  for  their  applause  of  the  Boer 
war,  and  in  the  same  connection  the  writer  says : 

We  must  be  prepared,  I  am  afraid,  for  an  apparent  triumph 
of  imperialism  in  the  United  States  in  the  reelection  of  Mc- 
Kinley. He  has  the  entire  plutocracy  with  him,  and  its  wealth 
will  be  unscrupulously  employed ;  but  he  would  be  beaten  if 
the  anti-imperialists  had  a  better  candidate  than  Bryan,  who 
sticks  to  his  silver  craze  and  persists  in  making  speeches 
which  set  not  only  the  plutocracy  but  all  commerce  against 
him.  Destiny  has  seldom  played  us  a  shabbier  trick  than  in 
putting  that  man  where  he  is  at  this  crisis.  A  junction  of 
American  with  British  jingoism  for  the  purpose  of  ag- 
grandisement would  be  very  disastrous.  Chamberlain  openly 
seeks  it ;  McKinley  and  Hay  are  disposed  to  it.  I  cherish 
the  hope  that  the  better  sense  of  the  American  people  will 
prevail. 

An  alliance  between  American  and  British  imperial- 
ists and  jingoes  seems  to  have  been  one  of  Goldwin 
Smith's  dreads.  Writing  to  Frederic  Harrison  in  1900, 
he  says: 

The  reelection  of  McKinley  is  a  great  misfortune.  A  nuro 
ber  of  anti-imperialists  were  misguided  enough  to  vote  for  him 
from  fear  of  Bryan's  currency  theory,  to  which,  if  Bryan  had 
been  elected,  he  never  could  have  given  effect.  They  flattered 
themselves  that  having  supported  McKinley  they  would  be 
able  to  control  him.  I  fear  they  will  find  themselves  very 
much  mistaken.  He  and  his  crew  have  now  four  years  to 
work  their  will,  and  it  is  too  probable  that  they  will  do  imme- 
diate mischief. 

The  most  hopeful  thing  in  the  election  was  the  vote  of 
Massachusetts,  which  showed  that  anti-imperialism  was  strong 
in  the  great   Republican   state. 

Nothing  is  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  alliance  of  Ameri- 
can with  British  jingoism,  which  I  fear,  under  McKinley. 
may  take  place.  In  view  of  this,  the  differences  about  the 
Alaska  boundary  and  the  control  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  are 
not  altogether  to  be  deplored. 

What  could  be  more  stranpe  or  more  disastrous  than  this 
sudden  relapse  of  humanity  ?  If  you,  at  seventy,  are  not 
likely  to  see  the  end,  still  less  am  I  at  seventy-eight. 

Denunciations  of  the  Boer  war  appear  in  letter  after 
letter,  not  alone  because  of  its  inherent  injustices,  but 


because  of  its  ultimate  effects  on  the  progress  of  hu- 
manity. The  moral  consequences,  we  are  told,  will  not 
end  with  the  war,  "while  the  disgrace  will  be  never- 
ending."  And  for  the  same  anti-imperialistic  reasons 
Goldwin  Smith  in  a  letter  to  Frederic  Harrison,  dated 
1904,  deplores  the  election  of  Mr.  Roosevelt: 

The  election  of  Roosevelt,  which  I  take  now  to  be  almost 
certain,  will  be  a  disaster.  He  will  carry  the  United  States, 
if  he  can,  with  imperialism  and  partnership  with  the  great 
robber  powers.  But  Cleveland,  though  out  of  office,  still  has 
3  good  deal  of  influence,  and  the  moderates  will  rally  round 
him. 

Socialism,  it  is  suggested  again  and  again,  is  the 
threat  of  the  future,  and  its  ranks  are  constantly  fed 
by  corruption.  In  a  letter  to  Lord  Rosebery  in  1905  we 
find  the  following  passage: 

In  the  United  States  good  men  struggle  gallantly  against 
the  inherent  evils  of  the  party  and  demagogic  system.  But 
the  evils,  having  a  professed  army  of  intrigue  and  corruption 
on  their  side,   inevitably  prevail. 

Meantime  that  which,  in  speculation,  is  Socialism,  in  action 
Maratism,  extends  its  hold  over  the  suffering  or  discon- 
tented classes.  The  germs  of  it  are  visible  even  here.  It  is 
becoming  more  international,  more  enlightened  after  its  kind, 
better  equipped  with  argument,  more  expert  in  conspiracy, 
and  more  formidably  armed.  Its  terrible  victory  in  Russia 
has  sent  a  thrill  of  excitement  and  hope  through  all  its  mem- 
bers.    We  can  not  tell  what  the  limit  of  the  agitation  will  be. 

The  pronouncements  of  Mr.  Debs  aroused  special  re- 
sentments in  Goldwin  Smith.  Writing  to  Phillips 
Thompson  in  1906,  he  says: 

I  have  read  Mr.  Eugene  V.  Debs's  manifesto  in  the  Appeal 
to  Reason.  The  incitements  to  violence  and  in  a  certain 
sense  even  to  murder  which  I  find  in  it  seem  to  me  to  strain 
the  principle  of  free  publication,  which  is  as  much  cherished 
by  me  as  it  is  by  you.  Mr.  Debs,  calling  himself,  1  suppose, 
a  Socialist,  is  in  fact  a  Maratist.  So  are  all  the  Socialists 
of  his  type.  If  they  got  the  upper  hand  they  would  do  what 
Marat  did,  and  leave  the  world  much  worse  than  they  found  it. 
Such  is  my  personal  conviction,  which  a  perusal  of  Mr.  Debs's 
fulminations  does  not  shake.  That  there  are  Socialists  of 
another  kind  I  am  well  aware.  I  hope  and  believe  you  arc 
one   of  them. 

In  more  than  one  place  we  find  references  to  the  pen- 
sion list  as  evidence  of  the  kind  of  corruption  that 
results  from  a  universal  franchise.  Writing  to  Mr?. 
Winkworth  in  1906,  Goldwin  Smith  says  that  "there  is 
a  visible  tendency  of  the  class  which  has  many  votes 
to  use  them  for  the  purpose  of  mulcting,  under  the 
guise  of  taxation,  the  class  which  has  few'": 

As  to  the  danger  of  mendicity  adherent  to  pension  systems, 
look  at  the  pension  list  of  the  United  States,  which  will  this 
year  amount  to  a  hundred  and  forty-eight  millions  of  dollars 
for  wars,  the  principal  of  which  ended  forty-six  years  ago. 
Everybody  knows  that  this  is  an  enormous  fraud.  Yet  both 
the  political  parties  emulously  uphold  and  applaud  it  for  their 
demagogic  purposes.  One  honest  farmer  indignantly  refused 
his  pension  the  other  day.  I  think  there  is  need  of  circum- 
spection :  I   will  not  say  more. 

Canada  and  the  United  States  were  equal  sufferers 
from  the  new  class  consciousness  which  was  seeking 
neither  justice  nor  equality,  but  dominance.  Writing  to 
Frederic  Harrison  in  1907,  Goldwin  Smith  says: 

The  outlook  at  present  here  is  not  very  bright.  The  unions 
are  inclined  to  abuse  their  new-born  power,  and  the  working 
class  seems  to  be  severing  itself  more  and  more  in  sentiment, 
as  well  as  in  interest,  from  the  rest  of  the  community.  This 
is  a  dangerous  tendency.  The  governments,  both  that  of  the 
United  States  and  that  of  Canada,  are  in  a  bad  state.  All 
real  difference  of  principle  between  the  two  parties  is  at  an 
end,  and  the  struggle  has  become  simply  one  for  power,  and 
place,  in  which  corruption — "graft"  as  these  people  call  it — 
plavs  an  increasing  part.  It  seems  doubtful  whether  dema- 
gogism  and  faction  can  forever  govern  the  world. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  appeals  made  by  Goldwin 
Smith  to  Lord  Rosebery  to  "save  the  state."  The  fol- 
lowing letter  was  written  to  Lord  Rosebery  in  1907. 
expressing  the  w riter's  fear  of  the  spirit  of  the  day : 

If  you  will  not  save  the  state,  who  will?  There  is  not  a 
really  strong  man  on  either  side  of  the  House.  You  seem 
to  think  you  can  put  off  the  Second  Chamber  question  till 
tomorrow.  There  may  be  no  tomorrow.  A  shadow  is  creep- 
ing over  the  scene.  The  masses  have  hitherto  believed, 
though  in  a  hazy  way,  that  the  present  order  of  things,  with 
all  its  inequalities,  was  providential,  and  that  there  would 
be  compensation  hereafter.  That  belief  apparently  is  dying. 
You  are  in  face,  not  of  the  Socialism  of  Plato  or  More,  but 
of  a  growing  tendency   towards   confiscation. 

Goldwin  Smith  attributed  most  of  the  evils  of  cor- 
ruption first  to  democracy  and  secondly  to  the  party 
svstem  which  caused  rival  political  factors  to  grovel 
at  the  feet  of  the  masses  of  ignorance  and  prejudice. 
Writing  to  Professor  Dicey  in  1909,  he  says : 

The  party  system  seems  to  me  to  stand  fundamentally  con- 
demned. Agitators  of  all  kinds.  Irish  and  Socialist,  have 
learned  to  plav  on  the  balance  of  the  parties.  The  woman 
suffrage  party  will  do  this  at  the  next  general  election,  and 
will  thus  carry  female  suffrage,  and  in  the  end  representation 
of  women   in  Parliament. 

A  few  days  later  he  writes  in  the  same  vein  to  Fred- 
eric Harrison: 

The  party  system  of  government  is  surely  everywhere  break- 
ing down.  Here  its  downfall  is  complete,  and  the  conse- 
quences are  what  they  were  sure  to  be.  Our  people,  good 
enough  in  themselves,  are  all  deploring  the  reign  of  corrup- 
tion  "graft"   as   they   call    it :   but   their   lamentations   are    in 

vain,  and  will  be  so  till  the  system  is  changed. 

A  few  selected  examples  from  such  a  correspondence 
as  this  can  hardly  he  described  as  representative,  but 
they  may  at  least  display  the  trenchant  character  of 
Goldwin"  Smith's  criticism,  his  far-sighted  view  of  the 
future,  and  a  lofty  humanitarianism  that  made  of  the 
whole  world  his  country.  And  for  this  no  small  meas- 
ure of  thanks  and  applause  is  due  to  Mr.  Arnold  Haul- 
tain, whose  editorship  is  all  that  it  should  be. 

A  Selection  from  Goldwin  Smith's  Correspond- 
ence. 1S46-1910.  Edited  m-  Arnold  Haultain.  New 
York:  Duffield  &  Co. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Lore  of  Proserpine. 

If  there  is  any  one  who  does  not  believe  in 
fairies  Mr.  Hewlett's  book  is  well  calculated 
to  remove  his  incredulity.  For  Mr.  Hewlett 
has  access  to  the  fairy  world,  not  exactly  at 
will,  but  under  certain  favoring  conditions 
that  have  recurred  at  many  times  during  his 
life.  Once  he  saw  a  fairy — a  distinctly  bad 
fairy — choking  a  rabbit  to  death  in  a  wood. 
He  describes  the  scene  with  an  attention  to 
detail  that  would  do  credit  to  a  reporter.  An- 
other time  he  watched  a  dance  of  fairies,  and 
once  more  we  have  a  carefully  circumstantial 
story  that  staggers  us.  On  still  another  oc- 
casion Mr.  Hewlett  saw  the  soul  of  a  poor 
slum  woman,  "her  pure  form  from  head  to 
foot  swathed  in  filmy  blue."  What  were  these 
things  that  Mr.  Hewlett  saw?  Did  he  see 
anything?  Or  was  it  only  imagination?  And 
what  is  imagination  ? 

But  whether  we  believe  in  fairies  or  not — 
and  a  belief  in  fairies  is  a  gift  of  God  and 
not  otherwise  acquired — Mr.  Hewlett's  book 
remains  as  a  delightful  revelation  of  himself, 
of  the  dreamings  and  of  the  inner  com- 
munings which  are  reflected  in  his  books.  He 
shows  us  something  of  the  sources  of  his  in- 
spiration, and  when  he  has  finished  we  under- 
stand quite  well  how  he  came  to  see  the 
fairies.  The  miracle  would  have  been  if  he 
had  not  seen  them. 

Lore  of  Proserpine.  By  Maurice  Hewlett. 
New   York:    The    Macmillan   Company. 


Modern  Philosophic  Thought. 

No  one  is  better  qualified  than  President 
I  Iadley  to  deliver  the  John  Calvin  McNair 
lectures  before  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina or  to  sketch  the  changes  in  modern 
philosophy  and  their  influences  upon  thought. 
For  the  author  always  strikes  one  as  having 
strong  beliefs,  as  being  not  only  a  recorder 
of  movements,  but  their  anxious  observer  in 
the  higher  interests  of  the  world.  Here  we 
have  four  chapters  and  two  appendices  de- 
voted to  science,  politics,  and  ethics,  poetry, 
philosophy,  and  the  influence  of  Charles  Dar- 
win, and  through  all  of  them  it  is  easy  to 
detect  a  single  keynote.  Dr.  Hadley's  chief 
interest  is  in  the  things  that  are  right,  in 
the  things  that  tend  toward  the  high  ideals  of 
what  the  race  ought  to  be,  and  that  can  prove 
their  value  by  their  permanence.  The  bind- 
ing tie  between  individuals  is  not  self-interest, 
but  the  moral  instinct,  and  the  advance  of 
society  is  to  be  judged,  not  by  its  wealth, 
nor  by  its  knowledge  of  facts,  but  by  its 
ethical  perceptions  and  practices.  Dr.  Had- 
lty's  book  is  short,  but  its  vision  is  wide- 
angled  and  the  thoughts  that  it  suggests  are 
those  that  are  good  to  possess. 

Some  Influences  of.  Modern  Philosophic 
Thought.  By  Arthur  Twining  Hadley.  New 
Haven,    Connecticut:    Yale    University    Press;     $1 


Parrot  &  Co. 

The  hero  who  accepts  the  stain  of  dis- 
grace in  order  to  save  another  is  a  common 
character  in  fiction,  and  perhaps  also  in  real 
life,  but  the  idea  has  seldom  been  better  used 
than  by  Harold  Macgrath  in  his  latest  story. 
When  we  are  introduced  to  Warrington  in 
the  Far  East  he  is  a  sort  of  derelict  hobo 
of  the  kind  that  Kipling  delights  in.  Ob- 
viously he  is  far  too  good  for  the  beautiful 
heroine,  who  is  first  attracted  to  him  by  the 
eccentricities  of  his  evil-minded  parrot,  and 
who  finds,  as  usual,  that  interest  is  apt  to 
deviate  into  something  warmer.  In  fact  we 
can  by  no  means  countenance  the  attraction 
felt  by  the  wealthy  Elsa  Chetwood  for  an 
adventurer  of  something  more  than  question- 
able antecedents.  Of  course  it  all  comes  right 
in  the  end,  when  the  hero  is  recognized  to  be 
a  hero  and  rewarded  in  the  only  way  that 
the  novelist  has  ever  heard  of. 

Parrot  &  Co.  By  Harold  Macgrath.  Indianapo- 
lis: Bobbs-Merrill  Company;  $1.30  net 


The  Battle  of  Gettysburg. 

This  book  comes  opportunely  at  a  time 
when  the  great  battle  is  once  more  in  the 
national  mind.  The  author  was  a  first  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Eighty-Fourth  Pennsylvania 
Volunteers  under  General  Humphreys.  For 
many  years  after  the  war  he  lived  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  fight,  familiarizing 
himself  with  every  detail  of  the  landscape, 
and  in  daily  contact  with  its  survivors.  In- 
deed his  book  shows  an  extraordinary  in- 
timacy with  facts  as  well  as  commendable 
skill  in  their  arrangement  and  presentation. 
The  author  acquits  Meade  of  supineness  in 
refraining  from  a  subsequent  attack  of  Wil- 
liamsport.  He  says  upon  his  last  page,  "Re- 
membering the  fruitless  assaults  made  under 
Grant  in  1864,  we  may  be  grateful  that  the 
victory  at  Gettysburg  was  not  frustrated  by 
an  attempt  at  Williamsport  to  storm  a  posi- 
tion which  was  too  strong  to  be  victoriously 
assailed."  The  volume  has  many  interesting 
maps,  plans,  and  illustrations. 

The  Battle  of  Gettysburg.  By  Jesse  Bowman 
Young.     New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers;  ?2  net. 


Immanence. 
Miss  Evelyn  Underhill  is  well  known  as  the 
most   authoritative   living   writer  upon   mysti- 
cism   and    as    its    chief   historian.      Now    she 
gives  us  a  volume  of  poems  which  prove  her 


to  be  not  only  a  recorder  of  the  thoughts  of 
others,  but  herself  a  mystical  thinker  of  no 
mean  order.  Her  poetic  message  is  well  in- 
dicated by  the  title  of  her  book.  She  sees  the 
"immanence"  of  a  spiritual  consciousness 
throughout  nature,  a  consciousness  that  makes 
even-thing  beautiful  and  divine  to  those  who 
can  arouse  it,  or  rather  recognize  it,  within 
themselves : 

I    come    in    little    things, 

Saith  the   Lord. 

These  are  Miss  Underbill's  opening  lines, 
and  the  same  idea  may  be  said  to  be  the  text 
of  everything  that  she  writes.  Not  only  is  the 
dea  a  lofty  one,  but  it  is  expressed  ex- 
quisitely all  the  way  through,  and  often 
grandly. 

Immanence.  By  Evelyn  Underhill.  New  York: 
E.   P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.25  net. 


Degrarmo's  Wife. 
Here  we  have  three  short  stories  by  David 
Graham  Phillips,  all  of  them  good,  but  with 
the  best,  the  title  story,  at  the  beginning. 
Degarmo  is  a  wealthy  aristocrat  who  marries 
a  nice  girl  with  ideas,  always  an  infelicitous 
combination.  Norma  wants  Degarmo  to  make 
a  name  for  himself.  Degarmo  believes  that 
he  has  one  already  by  inheritance.  Norma 
wants  babies.  Degarmo  hates  them  as  irrele- 
vancies  to  the  real  business  of  enjoying  life. 
How  Norma  eventually  humanizes  her  hus- 
band must  be  left  for  the  reader  to  ascertain. 
There  is,  of  course,  the  usual  freedom  of 
speech  and  the  usual  emphasis  upon  the  flesh 
that  the  modern  story-teller  delights  in,  and 
presumably  his  readers  also,  but  in  these  in- 
stances we  have  some  pictures  of  life  in  cun- 
ning colors  that  are  perhaps  worth  the  idle 
hours   that  will   be   given   to  them. 

Dec^rmo's    Wife.      By    David    Graham    Phillips. 
New  York:   D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  $1.30  net. 


Problems  of  the  Pacific. 

We  need  no  such  weighty  and  well-con- 
sidered book  as  this  to  remind  us  that  the 
great  national  forces  of  the  world  are  con- 
verging upon  the  Pacific  Ocean,  that  the 
centre  of  the  world's  gravity  has  shifted  from 
Eastern  to  Western  waters.  But  it  is  well 
that  those  forces  should  be  measured  and 
weighed  for  us,  tabulated  and  displayed,  with 
the  knowledge  and  accuracy  employed  by  Mr. 
Frank  Fox.  Japan  is  a  new  arrival  upon  the 
scene.  Russia  is  concentrating  her  thought 
and  her  energies  no  longer  upon  Europe,  but 
upon  Asia.  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  the  smaller  British  colonies  are  begin- 
ning to  expand  in  population  to  dimensions 
commensurate  with  their  enormous  geo- 
graphical areas,  and  they  consider  the  Pacific 
as  their  home  and  their  heritage.  The 
Panama  Canal  may  be  said  to  be  America's 
bid  for  dominance,  while  there  is  a  host  of 
minor  forces,  such  as  Latin  America  and  the 
native  races,  that  are  certain  to  provide  their 
quota  of  irritating  problems.  AH  these  many 
claimants  are  bound  together,  or  separated,  by 
a  network  of  treaties,  understandings,  racial 
antipathies  and  affinities,  jealousies  and  am- 
bitions, that  promise  work  and  to  spare  for 
the  best  statecraft  of  a  century  to  come. 

All  these  factors  are  displayed  by  Mr.  Fox 
with  a  lucidity  that  commands  attention  and 
admiration.  If  he  can  be  said  to  have  a  con- 
structive plea  it  is  for  some  sort  of  an  al- 
liance, or  at  least  an  understanding,  between 
the  English-speaking  peoples.  He  suggests 
that  there  should  be  a  "friendly  informal  con- 
ference between  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand, 
ushering  in  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Ca- 
nal." Cooperation  would  mean  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  mastery  of  the  Pacific.  A  lack  of  co- 
operation might  mean  tragedy.  But  what- 
ever may  be  our  opinion  of  such  a  suggestion 
there  should  be  no  lack  of  appreciation  for  a 
work  that  from  every  point  of  view  may  be 
said  to  cover  the  ground. 

Problems  of  the  Pacific  By  Frank  Fox.  Bos- 
ton: Small,  Maynard  &  Co.;  $2  net. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
"The  Barnard  Language  Reader,"  by 
Marion  D.  Payne  (American  Book  Company ; 
30  cents),  is  intended  for  the  first  school  year 
and  contains  an  interesting  variety  of  ma- 
terial for  dramatization,  reproduction,  and 
memory  work.  The  type  is  large  and  the 
illustrations  are  good. 

"Four  Mothers  at  Chautauqua,"  by  "Pansy," 
will  be  welcomed  by  a  large  circle  of  readers 
who  recognized  in  the  author  of  "Four  Girls 
at  Chautauqua"  a  writer  after  their  own 
hearts.  The  same  characters  are  introduced, 
but  at  a  later  stage  in  their  lives.  The  vol- 
ume is  published  by  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard 
Company  ;   price,   $1.50. 

"Isles  in  Summer  Seas,"  by  T.  Law  Red- 
man (G.  W.  Dillingham  Company;  $1.50),  is 
a  description  of  a  pleasure  trip  in  Bermuda. 
Although  we  do  not  get  a  very  clear  idea  of 
the  island  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
travelers  were  very  pleasant  people  with  a 
keen  eye  alike  for  the  humorous  and  the  ad- 
venturous. The  book  is  admirably  illus- 
trated with    thumb-nail   sketches. 

"The  Lady  Who  Smoked  Cigars,"  by  Ru- 
pert Hughes  (Desmond  FitzGerald,  Inc.),  is 
a  little  story,  admirably  told,  of  a  prospector's 
wife  who  began  to  smoke  cigars  in  order  to 


keep  her  husband  company  and  who  then  re- 
nounced the  weed  for  the  same  reason  and 
after  the  doctor  had  forbidden  her  husband 
to  indulge.  It  is  a  genuine  piece  of  rough 
sentiment  and  as  full  of  flavor  as  a  good 
Havana. 

The  New  Thought  book  for  children  was 
sure  to  come,  and  here  it  is  from  the  pen  of 
Mrs.  Edith  F.  A.  U.  Painton,  under  the  title 
of  "King  Desire  and  His  Knights"  (R.  F. 
Fenno  &  Co.;  $1  net).  It  is  described  as  a 
"fairy  tale  for  children  and  some  parents," 
and  while  we  may  doubt  the  efficacy  of  stories 
told  in  this  way — or  indeed  of  any  kind  of 
fairy  story  that  has  to  be  interpreted  by  its 
author — it  is  easy  to  recognize  and  to  admire 
the  purpose  and  the  sincerity  of  the  work. 

"Problems  of  Modern  Education,"  by  Wil- 
liam Seneca  Sutton  (Sherman,  French  &  Co.; 
$1.35  net),  is  a  collection  of  addresses  and 
essays  delivered  by  the  author  as  dean  of  the 
department  of  education  in  the  University  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Sutton's  work  is  marked  by  much 
practical  and  sincere  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
education  and  much  intelligent  insight  into 
its  needs,  but  there  is  an  unfortunate  dis- 
position toward  such  platitudes  as :  "One 
could  not,  for  example,  doubt  that,  if  both  the 
British  and  the  Boers  had  been  guided  by  the 
dictates  of  reason,  the  war  in  South  Africa 
would  have  been  impossible."  Among  the 
many  religious  references  we  find  such  ab- 
surd statements  as  that  no  other  religion 
than  Christianity  can  "emphasize  the  uni- 
versal brotherhood  of  the  race."  The  author 
is  evidently  unacquainted  with  other  faiths. 


New  Books  Received. 

The  Princess  of  Sorrv  Valley.  By  John 
Fleming  Wilson.  New  York:  Sturgis  &  Walton 
Company;    $1.25    net. 

A  novel. 

Tad  Sheldon.  Bov  Scout.  By  John  Fleming 
Wilson.  New  York:  Sturgis  &  Walton  Company; 
$1    net. 

Nine  new  stories  of  the  boy  scout  movement. 

The    Anglo    Indians.      By    Alice    Perrin.      New 
York:    Duffidd    &   Co.;    $1.25    net. 
A  novel. 

American  Irrigation  Farming.  By  W.  H. 
Olin.     Chicago:    A.   C.   McC'lurg  &  Co.;    $1.50  net. 

A  volume  of  historical  and  practical  informa- 
tion. 

Uncle's    Advice.      By    William    Hewlett.      New 
York:   Duffield  &  Co.;   $1.25   net. 
A  novel  in  letters. 

The    Soul    ok    Unrest.      Bv    Emily    Jenkinson. 
New    York:    Duffield    &   Co.;    $1.25    net. 
A  novel. 

Margery     Fytton.      Bv     Lady     Ridley.      New 
York:  Duffield  &  Co.;  $1.30  net. 
A  novel. 

A  Runaway  Ring.  By  Mrs.  Henry  Dudeney. 
New   York:    Duffield  &  Co. 


The   Charming  of    Estercel.      By   Grace  Rhys. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.35  net. 
A  novel. 

Daisy    Darley.      By   W.   P.    Rvan.      New   York: 
E.    P.  Dutton  &  Co.;   $1.35  net. 
A  novel. 

Malayan  Monochromes.  By  Sir  Hugh  Clif- 
ford.    New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.50  net. 

"Direct  transcripts  of  that  vividly  picturesque, 
unregenerated  Malayan  life  which  is  rapidly  pass- 
ing away  in  the  opening  up  of  the  Peninsula  un- 
der the  influence  of  Western  ideas  backed  by 
Western  capital  and  enterprise." 


Peter  Hume  Brown,  LL.  D.,  the  well-known 
historiographer  royal  of  Scotland,  in  his  new 
work,  "The  Youth  of  Goethe,"  recently  pub- 
lished by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  has  endeavored 
to  allow  Goethe's  own  words  and  actions  ex- 
hibit that  manifoldness  of  nature  from  which 
results  the  difficulty  of  formulating  the  poet's 
characteristics  at  any  period  of  his  life.  The 
book  covers  twenty-six  years,  which  were  es- 
sentially his  time  of  free  "development  be- 
fore he  was  influenced  by  the  restraint  of  his 
social  and  official  relations  in  Weimar." 
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Sardou  and  the 
Sardou  Plays 

BY 

JEROME  A.  HART 

WHAT  THE  REVIEWERS  SAY 
Saturday  Rez-ieze  (London) :  This  book  appears 
timely  in  London,  at  a  moment  when  a  Sar- 
dou revival  is  a  successful  event  of  the  sea- 
son. Sardou  has  astonished  the  town — his 
plays  are  not  yet  dead.  We  are  glad  Mr. 
Hart  put  these  pages  together;  obviously  a 
biography  had  to  be  written.  From  an  his- 
torical point  of  view,  these  details  are  worth 
preserving.  .  .  .  This  biography  is  lively 
and  interesting.  Mr.  Hart  remembers  a 
good  thing  very  pertinently  when  he  tells  a 
story.  .  .  .  We  can  not  fairly  grudge  Sar- 
dou his  success  as  a  dramatist  or  a  biogra- 
pher for  his  fame.  Mr.  Hart's  biography  is 
more  than  mere  book-making,  and  every  ad- 
mirer of  Sardou  will  of  course  possess  it. 


Illustrated.     403  pages.     S2.J0  net.     Post- 
paid $2.65.      May   be  ordered 
through  your  Bookseller 
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'LES  MISERABLES.' 


It  is  a  great  loss,  an  irreparable  omission, 
not  to  have  read  the  fictional  masterpieces 
at  the  right  age.  There  are  fashions  in  fiction, 
as  in  other  things ;  we  are  always  of  our  own 
time,  and  the  present  output  in  novels  and 
romances  is  so  enormous  that  there  are  plenty 
of  intelligent  people  whose  curiosity  and  in- 
terest about  the  masterpieces  of  other  epochs 
are  not  sufficient  to  impel  them,  in  the 
crowded  present,  toward  their  fuller  acquaint- 
ance. There  are  so  many  things  to  do,  in  this 
age  of  multitudinous  activities,  that  any  quan- 
tity of  potential  readers  will  be  only  too 
thankful  to  make  acquaintance  with  Victor 
Hugo's  greatest  novel  through  the  medium  of 
the   moving-picture   show. 

The  Cort  audiences,  indeed,  bear  much  the 
same  character  as  the  regular  theatre  au- 
diences during  this  week  of  ''Les  Miserables" 
in  film  form.  Public  curiosity  and  interest 
has  been  considerably  augmented  not  only  by 
the  standing  of  the  Parisian  actors  engaged 
for  the  representation,  but  by  the  thorough- 
ness with  which  the  producers  entered  into 
the  work  of  suitably  interpreting  the  spiritual 
side  of  Hugo's  tremendous  indictment  of  hu- 
manity. For  his  brief  preface  of  not  more 
than  one  hundred  words  makes  it  plain  that 
he  regards  the  book  as  an  indictment  and  a 
defense  of  the  wretched  at  once,  since  "by 
virtue  of  law  and  custom"  there  exists  a  so- 
cial damnation  artificially  creating  hells  which 
allow  "the  degradation  of  man  through  pov- 
erty, the  ruin  of  woman  through  hunger,  the 
crippling  of  children  through  ignorance." 

How  modern  it  sounds,  this  statement  of 
the  very  problems  that  are  most  agitating 
twentietiV-century  minds ! 

Whether  audiences  regard  the  piece  in  its 
photographed  form  as  being  more  a  species  of 
sociological  drama  or  a  particularly  thrilling 
melodrama  it  is  hard  to  say.  But  that  they 
find  it  deeply  moving  is  very  apparent. 

The  series  of  pictures  selected  to  best  con- 
vey the  onward  sweep  of  this  mighty  prose 
epic  of  pain  show  great  thought  and  judg- 
ment. A  few  minor  changes  are  made  in 
the  story,  and,  necessarily,  many  omissions. 
But  the  great  structure,  as  a  whole,  is  there, 
the  framework  practically  intact. 

Old  Paris  has  been  ransacked  as  a  setting 
for  the  innumerable  scenes  of  the  pictured 
play,  and  it  is  very  evident  that  the  paintings 
of  Francois  Flameng  have  been  used  as  models 
for  portraits,  costumings,  and  picture-compo-. 
sition. 

The  play  begins  with  the  picture  of  the 
wretched  hut  in  which  Jean  Valjean  lived, 
with  a  mother  dying  of  starvation  being  used 
as  a  more  conventional  motive  for  Valjean's 
first  theft  than  the  numerously  off-springed 
sister  of  the  book.  There  is  a  certain  con- 
ventionality also  in  the  incidents  of  the  pur- 
suit, the  capture,  the  imprisonment,  interest- 
ing though  they  are.  But  as  soon  as  the 
bishop  appears  and  the  pregnant  incident  of 
the  candles  begins,  we  are  with  Victor  Hugo 
once  more.  Side  by  side  we  soar  with  the 
great  romanticist,  the  daring  innovator  who 
broke  down  the  seemingly  impregnable  walls 
of  cold  classicism  and  refreshed  the  heart 
of  humanity  with  waves  of  rich  emotion  and 
divine  compassion.  Old  thrills  are  resur- 
rected, as  we  see  the  famous  story  take  shape 
before  our  eyes. 

Henri  Krause,  the  well-known  Parisian 
actor,  is  a  splendid  figure  of  manhood  to  play 
the  part  of  the  peasant,  Titan  Tall;  long- 
limbed,  clean-flanked,  with  strongly  molded 
features,  and  a  countenance  of  great  graphic 
possibilities,  he  looks,  at  first,  to  be  a  sort 
of  Judas,  before  Valjean  gradually  develops 
into  a  philosopher,  and,  finally,  into  a  saint. 

As  in  the  book,  the  most  vital,  the  moving 
parts,  are  those  which  represent  the  awaken- 
ing of  Jean  Valjean's  spiritual  nature  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  good  bishop,  the 
tragedy  of  Fantine's  life,  and  the  divine  com- 
passion it  inspired  in  Jean  Valjean's  gentle 
and  understanding  soul,  and  the  rescue  of 
Cosette,  by  this  same  benevolent  savior,  from 
the  den  of  the  Thenardiers. 

Mile,  del  Ventura,  of  the  Theatre  del  Odeon, 
has  undertaken  the  role  of  Fantine.  She  has 
not  the  golden  tair  of  Hugo's  pathetically 
lovely  derelict,  but  from  her  thin,  delicately 
featured  face  framed  in  the  dense  dark  hair 
of  Italy,  and  from  the  slender,  drooping  figure, 
tl:_re  radiates  the  feminine  charm  which 
si  aid  characterize  that  unresisting  sufferer 
of  .'/oman's  heritage  of  pain. 

Cosette's  story  is  taken  up  after  the  death 
of  Fantine,  which,  by  the  way,  is  strikingly 


faithful  to  the  description  in  the  novel,  and 
shows  Mile,  del  Ventura's  fine  acting  abilities. 
She  looks  so  startlingly  rigid,  with  her  face 
set  in  its  mask  of  horror  and  fear,  that  it  is 
impossible  not  to  lose  one's  self  to  some  ex- 
tent in  the  illusion,  modern  though  we  are 
becoming  in  our  avoidance  of  harrowing 
scenes  on  the  stage. 

The  most  touching,  the  most  beautiful  part 
of  the  story  follows.  No  French  writer  has 
ever  excelled  Hugo  in  his  descriptions  of  the 
emotions  of  childhood.  And  the  absorbing 
romance  of  it  reaches  young  and  old.  We 
see  little  Cosette,  in  the  tiger's  den,  beaten, 
cowed,  hopeless,  and  joyless.  The  famous 
episode  of  the  doll  is  pictured  in  fulL  The 
child  actress,  La  Petite  Fromet,  who  plays  the 
part,  is  quite  a  wonderful  little  player.  She 
never  over-emphasizes,  nor  shows  the  fre- 
quently exaggerated  vivacity  of  the  panto- 
mimist.  A  wistful  little  starveling,  she  takes 
blows  with  resignation,  love  with  affectionate 
gratitude,  and  peril  with  stoic  calm. 

We  saw  the  heroic  venture  of  Valjean  when 
he  scaled  the  convent  wall  impregnable  to 
every  man  in  France  except  himself ;  and  wit- 
nessed the  ascent  of  Cosette  up  the  wall  at 
the  end  of  the  rope. 

La  Petite  Fromet  made  a  perfect  meal-sack 
of  herself  in  these  exciting  adventures,  and, 
in  the  whole  group  of  thrilling  pictures, 
showed  her  small  self  worthy  of  histrionic 
comradeship  with  the  well-known  Krause. 
She,  too,  like  Fantine,  possesses  a  wistful 
charm.  But,  alas !  Cosette  grows  up,  and  the 
charm  vanishes.  The  maiden  Cosette  is  too 
aquiline.  She  jars  with  one's  preconception 
of  the  Cosette  who  had  "a  Parisian  nose — 
that  is  to  say,  witty,  fine,  irregular,  and  pure ; 
the  despair  of  painters  and  the  charm 
of  poets."  Eponine's  sharp-edged  Parisian 
gamineries  are  softened  in  this  pictorial  ver- 
sion, but,  in  appearance,  she  is  the.  Eponine 
of  Flameng's  pictures.  The  actress  who  plays 
the  part — I  have  forgotten  her  name,  and 
they  mistakenly  fail  to  give  the  names  of 
the  players  on  the  Cort  programme — makes 
her  very  real. 

All  the  minor  parts  are  excellently  taken, 
and,  curiously  enough,  they  seem  to  be,  more 
than  the  principals  at  times — in  fact,  at  all 
times — the  characters  they  represent.  For  in- 
stance, I  never  once  thought  of  Mme.  Thenar- 
dier  as  being  an  actress  representing  that 
tiger-cat,  but  as  being  truly  the  tiger-cat  her- 
self. 

Javert  has  a  very  theatrical  make-up,  and 
yet  M.  Ettevant  has  made  him  appear  just 
as  he  is  described.  "His  forehead  could  not 
be  seen,  for  it  was  hidden  by  his  hat;  his 
eyes  could  not  be  seen  because  they  were 
lost  under  his  eyebrows.  .  .  .  But  when  the 
opportunity  came  there  suddenly  emerged 
...  an  angular,  narrow  forehead,  a  fatal 
glance,    a    threatening    chin.'* 

M.  Ettevant  is,  like  Henri  Krause,  an 
unusually  tall  man ;  likewise  M.  Gravonne, 
who  represents  Marius  as  he  should  be,  pic- 
turesquely handsome,  with  "a  calm,  sincere 
air,  and  something  haughty,  pensive,  and  in- 
nocent about  his  whole  face." 

There  are  seasons  in  the  book  when  we  de- 
liver ourselves  over  to  a  sympathetic  interval 
of  peace  with  Jean  Valjean :  during  his  sur- 
cease from  pain  as  "Father  Madeline" ;  when 
he  rested  for  a  time  as  gardener  at  the  Con- 
vent of  Little  Picpus ;  and  the  happy  time  in 
Paris  when  he  abandoned  himself  to  a  pas- 
sion of  paternity  with  Cosette.  But  no  such 
intervals  are  possible  in  a  story  of  such  mag- 
nitude shown  on  the  reels.  It  might  seem  to 
the  laughter-loving  too  sombre  a  story,  but 
the  audience's  imagination  of  it  is  too  moved 
and  thrilled  by  "the  panorama  of  events  to  be 
at  all  conscious  of  missing  merriment 

There  is  a  certain  Greek  austerity  of  treat- 
ment about  a  tale  in  which  surpassing  virtue 
and  self-sacrifice  strive  almost  in  vain 
against  relentless  fate ;  but  the  dramatic  in- 
terest is  intense,  and  in  spite  of  the  necessary 
speed  of  this  narrative  by  pictures,  the  genius 
of  the  great  creator  of  the  tale  is  felt  and 
appreciated. 

I  know  I  would  not  willingly  have  missed 
it.  It  revived  old  enthusiasms  and  youthful 
ecstasies  of  interest.  It  sent  me  straight  to 
Victor  Hugo's  pages,  as  I  doubt  not  it  will 
send,  to  their  pleasure  and  profit,  many  more 
who  never  knew  him  sufficiently,  and  who 
now  crave  a  better  and  more  lasting  knowl- 
edge   of   his    works. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


Justified  by  the  success  of  his  two  Berlin 
concerts  last  winter  and  his  participation  in 
the  more  recent  Bach-Beethoven-Brahms  Fes- 
tival, Max  Fiedler  will  increase  his  activities 
next  season  and  conduct  a  series  of  concerts 
with  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  in  Beethoven 
Saal.  This  former  conductor  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  instead  of  returning  to 
Hamburg,  whence  the  Boston  post  had  lured 
him.  has  made  Berlin  his  headquarters  since 
he  went  back  to  the  Fatherland. 


Howard  E.  Potter  has  been  engaged  as 
treasurer  for  the  coming  transcontinental 
tour  of  Mme.  Nellie  Melba  and  Jan  Kubelik 
under  the  management  of  Loudon  Charlton. 
This  combination  will  give  ninety  concerts  in 
the  largest  auditoriums  in  this  country. 
Canada,  Mexico,  and  Cuba. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


The  Young  Heart  in  Age. 
Let    fall  the  ashen  veil 

On  locks  of  ebon  sheen; 
And  let  Time's  furrowing  tale 

On  once-smooth  brows  be   seen. 

And  let  my  eyes  forego 

Their  once-keen  shaft  of  sight; 

Let  hands  and  feet  not  know 
Their  former  skill  or  might. 

Take  all  of  outward  grace, 
Ye  Aging  Powers — but  hold! 

Touch  not  the  inner  place. 
Let  not  my  heart  be  old! 

Then,    Youth,  to  me  repair; 

And  he  my  soothed  guest; 
All  things  with  you  I  share 

Save  one, — that  wild  unrest! 
—Edith  M.  Thomas,  in  Century  Magazine. 


My  Garden. 
A  garden  is  a  lovesome  thing,   God  wot! 
Rose  plot, 
Fringed  pool, 
Ferned    grot — 
The  veriest  school 
Of  peace;  and  yet  the  fool 
Contends  that  God  is  not — 
Not  God!   in  gardens!   when  the  eve  is  cool: 
Nay,  but  I  have  a  sign; 
'Tis  very  sure   God  walks  in  mine. 

— Tliomas   Ed-ward   Brown. 


Praeterita. 
I  was  a  poet  once.     Today 
How    faint    the    rose    within    the   gray. 
Something    has    changed    me,    something   cold 
Has  mingled  with  my  blood,  the  old 
Rapturous    urge    toward    loveliness 
Has   quieted.     I    tremble   less 
When  the  reluctant  sun  has  made 
For   passion's    feet    a   purple    glade, 
A  glade  of  quivering  purple  fire 
On  to   the  ramparts  of  desire. 
No   longer    is  my   heart   oppressed 
By  the   sea's  saturnine  unrest; 
My  pulse  no  longer  doubles  when 
The  lurking  moon  leaps  forth  again 
And    with    intenser    magic    fills 
Some  lonely  winding  of  the  hills; 
Nor  am  I  shaken  inexplicably 
By    the    unyielding   mystery 
Of  shrouded  houses  and  dark  doors, 
When    through    a    village    street   there    pours 
Night's  laggard   legion  blind   with  rain.   .    .    . 

Oh,   utter  joy  to    feel  again 

The  ache  of  swift  imaginings! 

The    spirit-tumult    of   mounting    wings 

Beating  a  tenuous  ether  far 

Too  bright  and  light  to  float  this  star, 

This  earthy  star  low-hung  and  deep 

Below  the  vast  where  poets  sweep 

Flame- feathered  pinions!     Joy  to   feel 

Once  more  the  doubly  winged  heel 

Spurn    back  the   sullen   weight  of  time! 

Joy  to  be  young  again!     To  rhyme 

The  ringing  changes  of  the  heart! 

Joy  long  past  over.    .    .    .    Now  with  art 

I  strain  to  half-remember  these 

Once  vivid  pangs,  brave  ecstasies 

Sacred  to  youth  and  love  and  song! 

Ye  blessed  ones  who  wildly  throng 

Life's    glowing    portals,    radiant,    free, 

Press  not  too  swiftly  forward!     '\Ye 

Who    mount   the    stairs    of    memory 

Yearn  down  upon  you  with   regret 

Envy   us    not   that    we   are    set 

Above  you   in  life's  temple.      Wait, 

Unwearied   ones,   by  the    rose-hung   gate 

While  song's  ineffable  grace  yet  clings 

To  the  bright  soft  plumage  of  your  wings   .    . 

Wings  ye  must   fold   ere  ye  advance 

Down   the  strait  aisles  of  circumstance; 

Wings  ye  must  shed,  alas,  ere  ye 

Cumber    the    stairs    of    memory. 

— Lee    Wilson    Dodd,    in   Atlantic   Monthly. 


Mario,  the  singer,  who  died  in  1S83,  ap- 
peared in  London,  his  favorite  city,  for  thirty- 
two  years,  during  which  he  appeared  in  forty- 
six  parts,  a  record  which  has  never  been  ap- 
proached by  any  other  artist. 


Making  Life  Easier 

New  uses  are  being  found  daily  for  elec- 
tricity, and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  uses 
to  which  it  is  put  today  will  be  far  dis- 
tanced in  the  next  few  years.  A  blessing 
it  is  to  the  person  who,  compelled  to  sleep 
outdoors,  finds  the  night  air  too  chilly. 
For  the  man  in  this  position  a  blanket  has 
been  invented  which  is  heated  all  night 
long  by  a  gentle  current  of  electricity. 
Should  he  awaken  during  the  hours  of 
darkness  and  wish  to  know  the  time,  a 
button  beside  his  bed  will  flash  a  small 
lamp  in  front  of  a  clock  or  throw  upon 
the  ceiling  the  dial  of  another  clock  to 
give  him  the  information.  If  he  suspects 
that  a  thief  has  entered  his  apartment  he 
may  look  for  the  marauder,  holding  in  his 
hand  a  pistol  to  which  is  attached  an  elec- 
tric searchlight,  which  will  blind  the  bur- 
glar and  at  the  same  time  show  the  house- 
holder just  where  to  shoot. 

Then  there  is  the  domestic  science  side 
of  the  matter.  A  great  deal  of  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  development  of  the 
use  of  electricity  that  the  household  may 
be  lightened  of  many  burdens.  Electricity 
has  progressed  so  far  in  this  direction  that 
it  is  beginning  to  solve  the  servant  prob- 
lem. Not  a  few  homes  are  now  conducted 
with  less  domestic  help  than  was  formerly 
required.  Electricity  often  enables  one 
servant  to  do  the  work  which  formerly  re- 
quired two  to  perform,  and  it  is  done  with 
less  fuss,  done  in  a  more  sanitary  way 
and  with  less  manual  labor.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  vacuum  cleaner.  Brooms  were 
used  before.  They  raised  lots  of  dust  and 
were  tiresome  articles  to  wield.  The  elec- 
tric vacuum  cleaner,  however,  is  simply 
a  rod  with  a  bag  to  hold  the  dust,  tipped 
with  a  nozzle  shaped  to  fulfill  require- 
ments. The  whole  apparatus  weighs  only 
a  few  pounds  and  is  capable  of  drawing 
the  dirt  and  soot  from  corners  where  a 
broom  could  be  used  only  with  difficulty'. 

Electricity  runs  the  sewing-machine,  the 
dish-washer,  bakes  the  bread,  scours  the 
knives  and  forks,  makes  delicious  toast 
right  on  the  table,  boils  eggs  while  the 
toast  browns,  and  at  the  same  time  pre- 
pares the  most  tempting  coffee.  There  are 
no  fires  to  build,  no  waiting  for  the  range 
to  heat  up,  and  no  uncertainty  as  to  the 
quantity  of  heat.  Electricity  for  all  pur- 
poses maintains  an  even  heat  continually 
and  is  always  available. 

Of  course  it  can  be  used  for  a  hundred 
and  one  ether  things  about  the  house.  No 
modern  bath  is  complete  without  some  of 
the  new  appliances,  nor  could  milady  of 
today  very  well  get  along  minus  the  dainty 
little  toilet  electric  contrivances  which 
have  come  to  her  aid. 

On  the  farm  electricity  has  worked  won- 
ders. It  now  operates  the  pumps,  giving 
dairyman,  fruit-grower,  and  gardener  an 
abundance  of  water  whenever  desired.  It 
is  making  land  of  great  value  in  districts 
which  hitherto  were  held  in  contempt  be- 
cause of  their  small  and  uncertain  crops. 
It  is  thus  populating  thousands  of  acres 
up  and  down  the  country,  and  a  larger  and 
more  prosperous  population  means  more 
wealth,    happiness,    and   development. 

In  all  this  great  work  of  building  up  the 
state,  both  by  the  use  of  electric  power 
and  by  an  irrigation  system  which  supplies 
many  fine  farms  in  the  Sierra  foothills, 
the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company,  the 
pioneer  in  the  field,  has  taken  a  leading 
part.  It  carries  its  lines  everywhere,  and 
is  now  supplying  two-thirds  of  the  popula- 
tion of  California  with  that  all-satisfying 
"Pacific  Service,"  which  means  perfect 
service. 


-here 

To  Los  Angeles 

and  San  Diego 

The  Angel:  Santa  Fe  new  fast  train — 
the  only  through  sleeper  service  be- 
tween the  Exposition  cities. 

■  SantaFe 

1%  W 

Superior  equipment — and   very  supe- 
rior dining  car  service. 

SANTA  FE  CITY  OFFICES 

G73  Market  St..  San  Francisco — Phone  Kearny  Slo. 
121S  Broadway.  Oakland— Phone  Lakeside  425. 

August  16,  1913. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


"THE  CHIMES  OF  NORMANDY." 


Planquette's  operetta,  which  he  called  "The 
Bells  of  Corneville,"  owes  much  of  its  popu- 
larity in  America  to  the  taste  for  comic  opera 
that  was  cultivated  by  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's 
"Pinafore."  When  amateurs  had  sung  that 
first  example  of  its  kind  into  household  fa- 
miliarity they  looked  about  for  another  com- 
position suited  to  their  ability,  and  found 
"The  Chimes  of  Normandy."  Its  music  is 
melodious,  and  its  story,  unlike  that  of  the 
general  run  of  operas  bonffes,  is  free  of  sug- 
gestiveness.  Its  feminine  chorus  may  wear 
the  long  skirts  which  Gilbert  insisted  on,  and 
its  stage  settings  are  not  necessarily  elabo- 
rate. The  piece  had  a  great  run  in  this  coun- 
try in  the  early  'eighties,  and  it  is  still  a 
prime  favorite  with  aspiring  musical  organiza- 
tions of  the  smaller  cities  and  towns.  When 
produced  in  good  style  it  is  still  as  an  attrac- 
tion much  above  most  of  the  modern  attempts 
at  light  opera. 

The  revival  of  the  piece  at  the  Tivoli  this 
week  is  marked  by  the  care  and  lavish  ex- 
pense which  the  management  of  the  new 
opera  house  has  written  down  as  first  prin- 
ciples in  its  policy.  It  is  handsomely  ap- 
pointed and  remarkably  well  managed.  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Jones,  who  is  the  new  stage  di- 
rector, is  a  veteran  in  his  profession,  though 
still  young  in  years.  Sixteen  years  ago  he 
was  stage  director  with  the  Southwell  Comic 
Opera  Company  at  the  old  Grand  Opera 
House,  and  his  production  of  "El  Capitan," 
"The  Black  Hussar,"  and  other  successes  of 
that  time  are  still  cheerful  memories  with 
comic  opera  lovers.  He  has  been  busily  en- 
gaged since  that  visit,  coming  occasionally 
to  the  Coast.  He  is  a  distinct  acquisition  for 
the  Tivoli,  and  his  eye  for  good  effects  is 
already  apparent  in  the  costumes  and  work 
of  the  chorus,  though  he  had  only  three  days 
in  which  to  apply  his  methods. 

Miss  Vivienne,  John  R.  Phillips,  and  Henry 
San  trey  are  well  suited  to  their  roles  and  sing 
with  new  charm  and  steadily  increasing  ap- 
preciation. Mr.  Phillips,  as  Jean,  is  obliged 
lo  make  consistent  and  agreeable  some  curi- 
ous incongruities  in  the  part,  but  his  ability 
and  ease  are  never  wanting.  Mr.  Santrey  is 
a  remarkably  good  Marquis,  recalling  his 
equal  success  in  "Princess  Chic."  Miss 
Vivienne  adds  materially  to  the  pleasure  of 
her  audience,  though  Germaine  gives  her  no 
marked  opportunity  for  vocal  or  dramatic  dis- 
play. 

Myrtle  Dingwall  has  new  prominence  in 
the  well-balanced  cast,  and  earns  all  the 
favors  that  it  receives.  Serpolette  is  a  ro- 
mantic and  spirited  elf,  and  Miss  Dingwall 
finds  the  varied  activities  of  the  part  particu- 
larly congenial.  She  sings  the  music  with 
good  expression  and  none  of  the  words  is 
lost.  Her  voice  is  light,  but  always  clear, 
flexible,  and  musical,  with  an  individual  fresh- 
ness and  charm.  On  the  opening  night  she 
was  a  little  nervous,  and  over-anxious  to  carry 
off  well  the  scene  with  the  tormenting  village 
gossips,  but  she  quickly  found  poise  and  com- 
mand of  her  resources.  In  the  last  act,  when 
she  found  her  claims  to  the  dignity  of  a  mar- 
chioness are  a  delusion,  she  was  at  her  best. 
This  is  Miss  Dingwall's  first  opportunity  in 
an  important  role  with  the  Tivoli  company, 
and  it  proves  her  right  to  the  place.  Since 
her  first  leading  success  here,  two  years  ago, 
in  "Woodland,"  she  has  gained  much  in  tech- 
Dic  and  in  assurance  ;  her  singing  has  always 
been  a  delight. 

Charles  E.  Galagher  as  the  Bailli  is  an  in- 
spiring comic  figure,  and  he  sings  the  part  as 
well  as  he  acts  it.  Robert  Pitkin  is  the  con- 
ventional, melodramatic  Gaspard,  but  he  does 
not  get  much  out  of  his  music. 

To  describe  or  even  to  suggest  the  changed 
appearance  of  the  feminine  chorus  requires 
delicate  phrasing.  During  the  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan  revivals  the  strictest  observance  of 
the  long-skirt  rule  was  required,  both  by  tra- 
dition and  the  character  of  the  persons  repre- 
sented. That  rule  is  now  in  abeyance.  No 
longer  are  the  slit  skirts  and  silken  stockings 
bow  ordinary  in  street  display  the  last  word 
[a  revelations.  Normandy  peasant  girls — that 
Is  the  stage  variety — might  be  expected  to 
improve  on  such  fashions.  They  do,  at  the 
rivoli.  And  the  chorus  bears  the  test  very 
well.  Any  of  the  old-time  habitues  of  the 
Eddy  Street  opera  house  could  have  told  us 
what  to  expect,  but  seeing  is  believing.  It  is 
the  youngest,  the  plumpest,  and,  withal,  the 
most  pulchritudinous  chorus  the  Tivoli  has 
aver  had — at  least  for  twenty  years.  Not  one 
E>f  the  members  of  the  present  galaxy  can  re- 
member as  far  back  as  that.  They  sing  very 
well,  too,  with  ever  a  cautious  eye  on  Musical 
Director  Linne.  Not  as  well  as  the  male  cho- 
rus, but  the  male  chorus  has  nothing  to  do 
[ftit  sing. 

For  the  stage  settings  Ralph  Nieblas  has 
painted  three  handsome  scenes.  It  is  to  won- 
Her  at  the  capabilities  of  the  Tivoli  forces. 
\  new  production  every  week  may  test  its 
strength,  but  never  to  the  breaking  point. 
There  can  be  few  hours  of  leisure  for  any 
inside  the  proscenium  arch,  what  with  re- 
hearsals of  principals,  chorus,  and  orchestra, 
and  continual  building  and  painting  by  car- 
penters and  scenic  artists,  while  nine  perform- 
ances are  given  weekly  on  the  stage.  Not 
altogether  a  playhouse,    is  it?      _ 

The  public  seems  to  be  on-the  point  of  dis- 


covering that  the  Tivoli  is  offering  entertain- 
ment worthy  of  happy  consideration.  There 
was  a  good  house  Monday  evening,  and  all 
tokens  of  interest  and  enjoyment  were  dis- 
played. Next  "The  Bohemian  Girl"  will  be 
offered,  and  many  airs  as  familiar  as  "the 
legend  of  the  bells,"  "Just  look  at  this,"  and 
Henri's  song  in  waltz  time,  which  was 
hummed  and  whistled  numerously  and  vari- 
ously by  dispersing  audiences  this  week,  will 
be  recalled  to  memory.  No  theatre  in  San 
Francisco  will  give  as  much  pleasure  for  im- 
mediate absorption  and  also  for  storage  pur- 
poses as  the  Tivoli,  this  year  of  1913,  and 
years   following,   all  going  well. 

George  L.  Shoals. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 


Bought  and  Paid  For"  at  the  Cort. 

William  A.  Brady  is  sending  for  the  second 
time  "Bought  and  Paid  For."  San  Francisco 
was  so  pleased  with  the  play  last  year  that 
the  return  engagement  at  the  Cort  Theatre, 
which  begins  Sunday  night,  promises  to  beat 
even  last  season's  record. 

The  play  is  by  George  Broadhurst  and  con- 
cerns a  telephone  girl  who  marries  a  million- 
aire whom  she  does  not  really  love.  She 
respects  him ;  incidentally  her  marrying 
makes  things  easier  for  her  sister  and 
brother-in-law  and  their  baby.  The  respect 
is  soon  shattered  when  the  wife  discovers 
that  her  husband  is  a  refined  drunkard.  Un- 
der the  influence  of  drink  he  boasts  that  she 
is  his,   "bought  and  paid  for." 

The  last  act  shows  her  living  as  a  poor 
shopgirl.  The  brother-in-law  conceives  an 
idea  to  bring  the  husband  and  wife  together. 
He  succeeds,  and  the  playwright  ingeniously 
rights  the  situation. 

Charles  Richman  will  again  head  the 
notable  company,  appearing  as  Stafford,  the 
millionaire.  Other  clever  people  in  the  or- 
ganization are  Kathleen  McDonnell,  Marie 
Nordstrom,  William  Harrigan,  Allan  Atwell, 
Dorothy  Davies,  and  Harry  McFayden. 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

Edwards  Davis  and  his  company  will  head 
the  Orpheum  bill  next  week.  Mr.  Davis  will 
present  his  poetic  symbolic  drama,  "The 
Kingdom  of  Destiny,"  the  scene  of  which  is 
the  throne  room  of  a  king's  palace.  This 
gorgeous  room  is  in  itself  symbolic  It  rep- 
resents the  temple  that  is  "within  us."  Love, 
with  her  sweetness  and  freedom  of  thought, 
finally  liberates  the  enslaved  mind  of  the 
king. 

The  Vanias,  a  quartet  of  grand  opera  so- 
loists, each  of  whom  has  won  laurels  in 
notable  European  productions,  will  be  heard 
in  a  song  story  called  "The  Fisherman's  Be- 
trothal." 

Direct  from  the  Alhambra  Theatre,  Lon- 
don, come  the  Three  Du-For  Boys,  where 
they  were  one  of  the  most  popular  dancing 
features.  The  Du-For  Trio  appropriately  de- 
scribe their  act  as  "Dancing  in  a  Nutshell." 

Williams,  Thompson,  and  Copeland  will  ap- 
pear in  an  interesting  and  amusing  little 
comedy  called  "The  Burglars'  Union,"  which 
contains   several   clever  character  studies. 

Next  week  will  be  the  last  of  Will  Rogers, 
Walter  S-  "Rube"  Dickinson,  Rameses,  and 
Milton  Pollock  and  company  in  George  Ade's 
comedietta,   "Speaking  to  Father."  ""* 


Tivoli  Continues  'The  Chimes  of  Normandy." 
So  great  has  been,  the  success  of  "The 
Chimes  of  Normandy"  at  the  Tivoli  Opera 
House  and  so  many  have  been  the  requests 
for  a  continuance  of  the  thoroughly  delightful 
comic  opera  that  Manager  W.  H.  Leahy  has 
decided  to  suspend  his  rule  limiting  a 
presentation  to  a  single  week  and,  in  conse- 
rquence,  Planquette's  charming  work  will  be 
repeated  for  a  second  and  last  week,  com- 
mencing Monday  evening.  This  revival  of 
"The  Chimes,"  which  has  been  a  marked 
favorite  with  patrons  of  the  Tivoli  since  1880, 
is;  notable  in  every  way,  and  those  of  the  "old 
guard"  who  can  hark  back  to  the  first  presen- 
tation here,  when  Hattie  Moore  and  Harry 
Gates  were  in  the  cast,  say  that  the  opera 
has  never  been  better  sung  and  acted  than 
on  the  present  occasion.  The  tuneful  and 
■familiar  melodies  of  the  score,  and  there  are 
two  dozen  of  them,  seem  to  have  been  written 
especially  for  the  capable  singers  of  the 
Tivoli  company,  and  encores  without  end  are 
the  order  of  every  performance. 

Balfe's  masterpiece,   "The  Bohemian  Girl," 
will  follow  a  week  from  Monday. 


Vaudeville  at  the  Pantages  Theatre. 

It  is  rarely  that  a  singing  quartet  carries 
the  feature  position  on  the  high  standard  of 
vaudeville  attractions  that  the  Pantages  cir- 
cuit has  been  sending  this  way  during  the 
past  several  months,  but  the  success  that  the 
"Victoria  Four"  have  been  making  since  they 
first  appeared  has  earned  them  the  title 
honors  on  the  new  bill  opening  next  Sunday. 

Direct  from  the  Crystal  Music  Hall,  Lon- 
don, is  the  spectacular  dancing  novelty  of  the 
"Eight  English  Roses,"  who  not  only  wear 
stunning  gowns,   but   can  really  dance  well. 

Charlie  Lindholm,  who  was  once  starred  in 
"Ole  Olsen,"  will  present  his  own  little  laugh- 
able playlet,  entitled  "_The_  Man.from  Minne- 


sota." The  Tyler  St.  Clair  trio  will  render  a 
programme  of  operatic  and  popular  numbers 
on  three  mammoth  marimophones.  Dainty 
Edith  Haney,  a  winsome  little  comedienne, 
has  a  budget  of  new  songs  with  a  few  brand 
new  stories  of  a  comical  blend.  A  bicycling 
act  differing  from  the  ordinary  routine  of 
wheeling  acts  will  be  shown  by  the  Four  Mc- 
Nutts.  Dilla  and  Templeton  in  an  acrobatic 
act  called  "The  Goblin's  Nest"  will  complete 
the  bill.  

Geraldine  Farrar  will  appear  at  the  Cort 
Theatre,  Sunday  afternoon,  October  5,  under 
the  local  direction  of  Frank  W.  Healy.  Her 
tour  will  be  brief,  covering  a  period  of  six 
weeks. 


Annual  Bohemian  Club  Concert  at  Tivoli. 
That  always  eagerly  anticipated  event,  tht 
annual  Bohemian  Club  concert,  will  take  place 
at  the  Tivoli  Opera  House  next  Thursday 
afternoon,  August  21,  at  three  o'clock,  when 
Rufus  Steele's  "The  Fall  of  Ug,"  given  at 
Bohemian  Grove  last  Saturday  night,  will  be 
staged.  The  public  will  have  opportunity 
to  hear  the  beautiful  music  written  by  Her- 
man Perlet  for  the  play  and  to  see  the  motion 
pictures  of  the  notable  production  in  the  for- 
est of  redwoods.  A  symphony  orchestra  of 
seventy-five  picked  men  under  the  direction 
of  the  composer  will  interpret  the  music. 
The  big  male  chorus  of  husbandmen,  shep- 
herds, huntsmen,  and  warriors  will  include 
seventy  voices,  and  as  this  will  be  the  only 
public  production  of  the  work,  the  Tivoli, 
which  is  admirably  adapted  to  affairs  of  this 
kind,  will  undoubtedly  be  crowded  to  the 
doors.  Seats  will  be  on  sale  at  the  box-office 
on  and  after  Monday  morning  at  nine  o'clock. 


Martinelli  Coming  to  America. 

Giovanni  Martinelli,  the  young  Italian 
tenor,  now  in  his  second  season  at  Covent 
Garden,  has  more  than  sustained  the  reputa- 
tion he  gained  "last  summer.  He  is  to  be 
heard  in  America  for  the  first  time  this  fall 
and  will  be  shared  jointly  by  the  Boston  and 
Metropolitan  companies.  His  voice  is  said  to 
be  full  and  rich  in  quality  and  to  possess  that 
telling  vibrancy  peculiar  to  the  Caruso  voice 
of  ten  years  ago.  He  began  life  as  a  wood- 
carver,  a  trade  which  his  father  and  brothers 
still  follow,  and  it  was  not  until  he  was  under- 
going his  military  service,  when  he  played  a 
cornet  in  the  band,  that  his  musical  ability 
was  discovered.  His  bandmaster  heard  him 
singing  one  night  and  at  once  began  giving 
instruction  to  the  boy.  Upon  the  completion 
of  his  term  in  the  army  he  began  the  culti- 
vation of  his  voice  in  earnest.  His  experi- 
ence was  similar  to  that  of  several  others,  for 
it  soon  developed  that  his  voice  was  of  such 
a  rare  quality  naturally  that  nature's  handi- 
work could  scarcely  be  improved  upon,  and 
about  all  that  remained  was  for  him  to  learn 
the  roles  he  was  to  sing.  He  soon  made  his 
debut  and  immediately  leaped  into  the  front 
rank  of  great  tenors.  That  was  only  two 
years  ago.  Since  then,  outside  of  Italy,  he 
has  been  heard  only  in  Monte  Carlo  and  Lon- 
don.    He  is  twenty-six  years  old. 

*♦* 

Chaliapin  Forms  His  Own  Style. 

M.  Chaliapin,  the  Russian  basso  who  cre- 
ated such  a  vivid  impression  during  the  recent 
presentation  of  Russian  opera  in  London,  is 
a  most  delightful  personality,  and  in  private 
life  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  a  country 
gentleman.  In  reply  to  the  question  (writes 
Alfred  Kaliski  in  the  London  World)  whether 
he  had  studied  in  any  conservatoire  he  said, 
"The  conservatoire  which  would  suit  me  has 
not  yet  been  built.  My  conservatoire  has  been 
life  and  the  world."  By  this  he  means  that 
he  has  formed  his  own  style  by  work  and 
independent  thought,  and  has  made  up  a  reper- 
tory different  from  that  of  almost  any  other 
artist  on  record,  because  he  sings  both  bari- 
tone and  bass  parts  and  light  and  serious.  It 
was  about  thirteen  years  ago  that  he  first 
began  to  make  a  name  outside  the  confines 
of  Russia,  and  since  then  it  has  rapidly  grown. 
Il  was  not  for  some  time  that  he  consented  to 


sing  in  any  language  but  Russian;  but 
he  does  sing  in  French  and  Italian,  though  he 
has  never  yet  sung  in  German.  He  is,  like 
Caruso,  an  enthusiastic  draughtsman,  and  is 
also  a  sculptor.  His  favorite  pursuit  apart 
from  singing  is  fishing,  and  he  is  a  very  Nim- 
rod.  He  pleads  guilty  to  having  written  a 
little  on  musical  subjects. 


Fmnz  Egenieff,  the  German  baritone  who 
is  coming  to  this  country,  is  really  Baron  von 
Kleydorff.  He  was  formerly  in  the  army,  and 
served  with  distinction  as  an  officer  of  a 
cavalry  regiment. 

AMUSEMENTS. 


O 


RPHF11M       O'FARRELL  STREET 

Sliest  and  Most  Magnificent  Theatre  in  America 


Week  Beginning  this  Sunday  Afternoon 

MATINEE  EVERY  DAY. 
The  HIGHEST  STANDARD  of  VAUDEVILLE 

EDWARD  DAVIS,  in  his  Allegory  of  Rhyme  and 
Melody.  "  The  Kingdom  of  Destiny  "  ;  The  VANIS. 
in  a  Song  Story.  "A  Fisherman's  Betrothal."  fea- 
turing Esther  De  Lour:  THE  THREE  DU-FOR 
BOYS,  the  English  Vaudeville  Dancers:  WIL- 
LIAMS. THOMPSON  &  COPELAND.  presenting 
'The  Burglar's  Union":  WILL  ROGERS,  the 
Oklahoma  Cowboy:  WALTER  S.  "RUBE"  DICK- 
INSON, "The  Ex-Justice  of  the  Peace";  RA- 
MESES. in  his  Egyptian  Temple  of  Magic;  OR- 
PHEUM MOTION  PICTURES  Showing  Current 
Events.  Last  Week.  MILTON  POLLOCK  and 
COMPANY  in  George  Ade's  New  Comedy  Playlet 
Speaking  to  Father." 

Evening  prices  10c,  25c.  50c,  75c.  Box  seats  $1. 
Matinee  prices  (except  Sundays  and  Holidays) 
10c,  25c,  50c.    Phone  Douglas  70. 


CORT; 


Leading  Theatre 

ELLIS  AND   MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


LAST  TIME  SATURDAY  NIGHT 

"Les  Miserables"  (Photo-drama) 

STARTING  SUNDAY  NIGHT,  AUG.  17 

2  Weeks — Matiuees  Wednesday  and  Saturday 

William  A.  Brady  Ltd.  presents  the 

Dramatic  Hit  of  the  Cort's  last  Season 

BOUGHT  AND  PAID  FOR 

By  George  Broadhurst 

With  CHARLES  RICHMAN  and  a  Notable  Cast 

Nights.  50c  to  $1.50.    $1.00  Wednesday  Matinees 


OPERA 
HOUSE 


MOM 


Phone  Sutter  4200 

Matinees  Saturday  and  Sunday. 

Commencing  MONDAY  EVENING,  Aug.  is 

Second  and  Last  Week  of 

THE  CHIMES  OF  NORMANDY 

Planquette's  Delightful  Comic  Opera 

A  Perfect  Presentation,  Praised  by  Press 

and  Public. 

Popular  Prices— 25c,  50c,  75c ;  Box  Seats,  SI. 

Monday.  Aug.  2-5— THE  BOHEMIAN  GIRL 


Tivoli  Opera  House — Special 


THURSDAY  AFTERNOON.  Aug.  21.  at  3  o'clock 
ANNUAL 

BOHEMIAN  CLUB  CONCERT 

Symphony  Orchestra  of  75,  Under  the  Direction 
of  HERMAX  PERLET. 

Chorus  of  70  Voices. 

Motion  Pictures  of  the  Grovo  Play 
"The  Fall  of  Ug." 

Reserved  seats,  $2.    Ready  at  Tivoli  box-office 
Monday,  Aug.  1*,  at  9  o'clock. 


VANTAGES  THEATRE 


*  MARKET  STREET,  oppoiite  Mann 

Week  beginning  August  17 

LONDON'S  PRIZE  BEAUTIES.  8  English 
Roses,  a  Vaudeville  .Surprise;  VICTORIA  FOt'R. 
America's  Foremost  Harmony  Singers;  DILLA 
&  TEMPLETON.  "The  Goblin's  Den":  TYLER 
ST.  CLAIR  TRIO.  Marimbaphone  Experts;  FOl'R 
McNTJTTS,  Wheeling  Acrobats;  DAINTY  EDITH 
HANEY.  comedienne;  CHAS.  LINDHOLM  CO.  in 
"  The  Man  From  Minnesota." 

Mat.  daily  at  2 :30.  Nights  at  7:15  and  9:15.  Sun- 
day and  Holiday  mats,  at  1 :30  and  3 :30.  Nights, 
continuous  irom  6 :30.    Prices:  10c.  20c  and  30c. 


HUNTER 
WHISKEY 


FOR 

HEALTH 

HOSPITALITY 

AND  GOOD  CHEER 


Sold  at  all  first-class  caf£s  and  by  jobbers. 
WM.  LANAHAN  &  SON,  Baltimore,  Md. 


OS 


THE    ARGONAUT 


August  16,  1913. 


VANITY  FAIR. 


For  real  society  news  as  it  ought  to  be 
given  we  have  to  go  to  the  country  press. 
There  alone  do  we  find  that  unobstructed 
vision  of  the  main  facts,  that  delicate  blend 
of  the  vernacular  and  the  classic  that  should 
always  be  the  aim  of  the  reporter.  Take,  for 
example,  this  item  from  the  Dekalb  (Mis- 
souri)   Tribune: 

Twenty-five  young  people,  all  dolled  up  in  their 
glad  rags,  were  highly  entertained  at  the  Mallett 
home  Saturday  evening.  When  they  had  played 
'most  all  the  games  they  knew,  Henry  raised  a 
little  excitement  by  pouring  lemonade  on  two  of 
the   girls. 

Something,  too,  is  left  to  the  imagination. 
How  much  lemonade  did  Henry  pour  on  the 
two  girls  ?  And  what  happened  to  Henry 
afterwards  ? 


A  European  correspondent  writes  as  fol- 
lows :  "It  would  be  very  interesting  to  your 
Eastern  readers  if  you  would  discuss  in 
'Vanity  Fair'  whether  motherhood  should  bar 
I  eachers  from  service  in  schools.  Whether 
teachers  should  be  dismissed  for  neglect  of 
duty  for  maternity.  "Whether  when  teaching 
in  a  delicate  condition  it  is  a  violation  of  the 
laws  of  reserve  especially  in  the  poor  con- 
gested districts."  We  bow  our  heads  rev- 
erentially before  this  tribute  to  our  omnis- 
cience while  coyly  admitting  it  to  be  justi- 
fied. 

Now  this  question  is  really  quite  simple, 
dear  lady — for  it  is  a  lady  who  writes.  All 
we  need  to  do  is  to  clear  away  the  fog  in- 
duced by  much  vapid  talk  about  the  sacred 
duties  of  maternity,  and  women's  sublime  ob- 
ligations to  the  community  to  have  babies 
early  and  often.  There  is  no  such  sacred  duty 
and  there  is  no  such  sublime  obligation. 
Women  have  babies  because  they  wish  to  have 
them  or  because  they  can  not  help  having 
them,  and  for  no  other  reason.  It  is  no  more 
the  duty  of  a  woman  to  have  babies  than  it  is 
my  duty  to  have  mumps.  And  it  would  be  a 
very  good  thing  for  the  world  at  large  if  the 
birth  rate  everywhere  were  cut  in  half  for  a 
few  years. 

So  let  us  look  at  this  matter  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  solid  common  sense.  Here  are  cer- 
tain women  in  New  York  and  elsewhere  who 
have  agreed  to  render  a  specified  educational 
service  in  return  for  a  specified  salary. 
Through  their  own  deliberate  action — we 
speak  under  correction,  having  no  personal 
knowledge  of  such  matters — some  of  these 
women  are  no  longer  able  to  render  the  stipu- 
lated services.  But  the}7  demand  indignantly 
that  they  shall  be  paid  just  as  though  they 
were  performing  those  services,  or  at  least 
that  their  positions  shall  be  held  open  in 
readiness  for  them  as  soon  as  their  self- 
induced   incapacities    shall   have    disappeared. 


Now  an  analogy  is  often  helpful  and  illumi- 
nating, and  we  will  search  for  one  here.  Let 
us  suppose  that  these  women,  instead  of  being 
schoolteachers  and  so  drawing  their  pay  from 
that  poor  dumb  and  stupid  beast  the  public, 
were  stenographers,  or  lawyers,  or  cooks. 
What  would  be  said  to  the  woman  lawyer 
who  announced  that  she  would  be  unable  to 
argue  the  case  for  which  she  was  being  paid 
because  she  contemplated  having  a  baby  ? 
What  would  our  correspondent  herself  say 
to  her  cook  who  proposed  to  go  home  for  a  few 
months  in  order  to  produce  a  baby,  and  who 
demanded  that  her  place  be  retained  for  her 
until  it  should  be  convenient  to  resume  her 
more  prosaic  duties  in  the  culinary  depart- 
ment ?  The  question  is  superfluous.  The 
stenographer,  or  the  lawyer,  or  the  cook,  as 
the  case  might  be,  would  be  reminded  that  she 
had  incurred  responsibilities  obviously  and 
patently  incompatible  with  the  baby  habit,  and 
that  the  contract,  having  been  broken,  must 
lapse  in  every  respect.  The  whole  difficulty 
arises,  first  from  an  almost  irresistible  tempta- 
tion to  graft  on  the  public  funds,  and  secondly 
from  the  indefensible  theory  that  it  is  to  the 
public  interest  that  women  should  have  as 
many  babies  as  possible  and  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  community  to  help  them  to  do  it.  They 
are  already  far  too  prone  to  the  baby  habit. 
The  product  is  usually  of  a  most  inferior  kind 
and  we  are  better  without  it.  An  improve- 
ment in  quality  might  lead  to  an  increased 
demand,  but  there  is  no  sign  of  this.  In  the 
meantime  we  must  agree  that  having  babies 
and  teaching  school  are  incompatible  employ- 
ments. One  or  the  other  must  be  relinquished 
with  all  its  emoluments,  profits,  perquisites, 
appurtenances,   and   remunerations. 

The  third  question  as  to  a  possible  violation 
of  the  laws  of  reserve  must  be  left  for  the 
determination  of  women  themselves.  Per- 
sonally we  are  of  opinion  that  there  are  now 
no  laws  of  reserve,  although  there  used  to  be. 
Being  ourselves  of  the  coarser  male  per- 
suasion we  are  yet  conscious  of  certain 
physical  phenomena  connected  with  health  and 
hygiene  that  we  regard  as  strictly  private  and 
to  be  concealed  from  every  one  except  the 
ph*  sician.  Perhaps  women  feel  differently  on 
such  matters.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
they  do,  and  that  the  ordinary  rules  of 
r.  jdesty  current  among  men  are  not  now  to 
hn  found  in  the  opposite  sex.  We  are  led  to 
tuT*t  opinion  by  sundry  horrid  conversations 
between  women  overheard  in  street-cars  and 
ilsewhere.    But  what  have  the  "congested  dis- 


tricts" to  do  with  the  matter,  except  on  the 
theory  that  the  women  of  the  poorer  classes 
are  less  reticent  than  their  wealthier  sisters? 
The  exact  opposite  is  the  case.  One  of  the 
chief  difficulties  of  hygiene  work  in  the  con- 
gested districts  is  the  rooted  disinclination  of 
the  women  to  make  known  their  physical  dif- 
ficulties even  to  the  physician. 


The  French  Budget  Committee  has  decided 
to  place  a  surtax  of  20  per  cent  on  all  bache- 
lors over  thirty  years  of  age,  and  the  decision 
has  been  hailed  with  a  shout  of  approval  by 
furnishers,  jewelers,  and  architects,  who  say 
that  their  business  will  soon  be  dead  unless 
something  can  be  done  to  put  an  end  to  the 
present  slump  in  marriages. 

Well,  the  new  tax  may  do  something  to  dis- 
courage bachelordom,  or  on  the  other  hand  it 
may  not.  Personally  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  it  will  be  fruitless  except  for  revenue 
purposes.  We  are  usually  disposed  to  value 
a  thing  in  proportion  to  its  cost,  and  the 
bachelor  who  is  reminded  of  his  liberties  by 
the  sight  of  that  20  per  cent  addition  to  his 
lax  list  is  far  more  likely  to  chuckle  over  a 
most  advantageous  expenditure  than  to  amend 
his  ways  by  seeking  a  bride. 

Now  suppose  a  bachelor  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  paying  $200  a  year  as  taxes.  Hence- 
forth he  must  pay  an  addition  of  $40  or  find 
a  wife.  Is  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead 
who  would  hesitate  for  an  instant  to  pay  so 
trivial  a  price  for  so  magnificent  a  boon  as 
liberty?  Even  from  the  most  sordid  financial 
point  of  view  can  we  conceive  that  any  sane 
human  being  would  seek  to  evade  a  yearly 
payment  of  $40  by  getting  married  ?  Bache- 
lorhood in  France  henceforth  becomes  digni- 
fied by  legal  recognition,  and  there  will  be  a 
general  inclination  to  believe  that  never  be- 
fore in  the  history  of  the  world  has  such 
inestimable  value  been  offered  at  so  low  a 
price. 

Now  if  it  is  really  the  intention  of  the 
French  authorities  to  promote  matrimony  we 
may  inform  those  august  personages  that  they 
are  upon  the  wrong  tack.  The  traffic  will  bear 
far  more  than  this.  What  they  should  have 
done  is  to  estimate  the  cost  of  a  wife — of 
course  only  the  cash  cost — and  impose  a  tax 
a  little  in  excess  of  this.  This  would  serve 
as  an  experiment  and  a  guide  for  further 
action.  True  statesmanship  always  goes 
slowly,  cautiously,  feeling  its  way  from  point 
to  point.  The  genuine  bachelor  instinct  that 
places  liberty  at  the  giddy  summit  of  all  hu- 
man endeavor  would  probably  still  be  willing 
to  pay,  rightl}'  believing  that  the  transcen- 
dental glories  of  freedom  are  not  to  be  meas- 
ured in  the  base  terms  of  money.  But  let 
this  fact  be  established  before  a  resort  to 
more  rigorous  measures.  The  revenue,  at 
least,  would  profit  enormously. 

A  certain  graded  stringency  might  follow 
as  circumstances  seemed  to  dictate.  Con- 
tinued obduracy  might  be  met  by  complete 
confiscation  of  property.  To  this  the  bachelor 
would  rightly  reply  that  marriage  itself  is 
equivalent  to  the  confiscation  of  property, 
that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  government 
to  inflict  a  more  devastating  material  ruin 
than  matrimony,  and  that  he  preferred  the 
penury  imposed  by  due  process  of  law  to  the 
practical  pauperism  involved  in  marital  bliss. 
At  least  he  would  still  have  the  franchise  of 
the  fields  and  the  hills.  Carefree,  he  could 
still  roam  the  countryside,  and  the  mu- 
nificences of  nature  would  be  his  compensa- 
tion for  the  destruction  of  an  artificial  and 
unreal  wealth. 

We  are,  of  course,  merely  forecasting  the 
possibilities  of  the  situation,  but  if  we  know 
anything  of  the  holy  fires  of  freedom  that 
burn  in  the  heart  of  the  bachelor  we  believe 
that  nothing  short  of  physical  violence  will 
force  him  from  his  high  estate.  And  of  what 
value  for  purposes  of  matrimony  is  the  bache- 
lor who  has  been  forced  into  compliance  by 
defacement  or  mutilation  ?  He  would  make  a 
most  unsatisfactory  husband.  He  would  be 
a  mere  relic  of  past  glories,  a  sort  of  stranded 
wreck,  an  epitaph. 

We  are  under  no  obligations  to  offer  coun- 
sel to  the  French  government,  although  we 
are  always  open  to  an  advantageous  offer. 
But  we  should  advise  the  sister  republic  to 
look  upon  the  bachelor  as  a  source  of  revenue 
rather  than  of  babies.  He  can  not  be  coerced 
into  matrimony  without  spoiling  him  as  a 
man,  but  his  power,  his  willingness,  even  his 
eagerness  to  pay  for  his  exemption  is  almost 
unlimited.  There  is  little  fear  that  even  the 
most  rigorous  of  exactions  will  force  him  to 
the  alternative  of  matrimony.  It  will  never 
even  occur  to  him  as  a  possibility.  He  will 
give  all  that  he  has  for  his  freedom  and  hold 
it  cheap  at  the  price. 


The  doctor  looked  him  over,  and  after 
meditating  awhile  said:  "You  must  drink  hot 
water  with  your  whisky.  Otherwise  you 
mustn't  take  it  at  all."  "But  how  shall  I  get 
the  hot  water?"  the  patient  queried,  plain- 
tively. "My  wife  won't  let  me  have  it  for  the 
whisky  toddy."  "Tell  her  you  want  to  shave," 
the  doctor  said,  and  took  his  departure.  The 
next  day  the  doctor  called  and  asked  the  wife 
how  his  patient  was.  "He's  gone  raving  mad," 
his  wife  replied.  "He  wants  to  shave  every 
ten  minutes," 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


At  a  political  meeting  the  chief  speaker  was 
a  budding  orator  who  loved  to  bask  in  pub- 
licity. Said  the  chairman,  grasping  the 
speaker  by  the  arm  on  the  conclusion  of  his 
long  address :  "Your  speech  was  like  a 
glass  of  good  champagne" — here  the  chairman 
smiled  pleasantly — "lots  of  froth  and  very 
dry."'  ' 

Mr.  Gladstone  once  denounced  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  Opposition  as  "a  lot  of  truckling 
attorneys,"  a  phrase  which  caused  some  in- 
dignation. On  the  following  day  he  said  :  "I 
recently  described  some  members  as  'truckling 
attorneys.'  I  now  wish  to  apologize" — some 
applause  from  the  aggrieved  parties  inter- 
rupted him — "I  now  wish  to  apologize — to  the 
attorneys." 

A  man  who  stuttered  badly  went  to  a  spe- 
cialist and  after  ten  difficult  lessons  learned 
to  say  quite  distinctly  :  "Peter  Piper  picked 
a  peck  of  pickled  peppers."  His  friends  con- 
gratulated him  upon  this  splendid  achieve- 
ment. "Yes,"  said  the  man,  doubtfully,  "but 
it's  s-s-such  a  d-d-deucedly  d-d-difficult  rem- 
mark  to  w-w-work  into  an  ordin-n-nary 
c-c-convers-sation,  y'  know." 


Some  of  the  boys  had  arranged  for  a  nice 
little  poker  party  one  night  and  had  induced 
Jones  to  be  one  of  the  group  around  the  table. 
He  was  twitted  about  his  wife  and  called  a 
"wifey's  boy"  until  he  couldn't  endure  it,  and 
he  bravely  declared  his  independence.  He 
notified  his  wife  by  phone  that  he  wouldn't 
be  home  until  after  midnight.  "What'd  she 
say  ?"  asked  one  of  his  friends.  "Oh,  I 
dunno,"  admitted  Jones.  "I  hung  up  the  tele- 
phone as  soon  as  I  told  her." 


A  commercial  traveler  had  taken  a  large 
order  in  the  North  for  a  consignment  of  hard- 
ware, and  endeavored  to  press  upon  the 
canny  Scottish  manager  who  had  given  the 
order  a  box  of  Havana  cigars.  "Naw,"  he  re- 
plied. "Don't  try  to  bribe  a  man.  I  cudna 
tak  them — and  I  am  a  member  of  the  kirk !" 
"But  will  you  accept  them  as  a  present  ?"' 
"I  cudna,"  said  the  Scot.  "Well,  then,"  said 
the  traveler,  "suppose  I  sell  you  the  cigars 
for  a  merely  nominal  sum — say,  sixpence  ?" 
"Weel,  in  that  case,"  replied  the  Scot,  "since 
you  press  me,  and  not  liking  tae  refuse  an 
offer  weel  meant,  I  think  I'll  be  taking  twa 
boxes." 


The  testimony  brought  out  at  the  trial  of 
Colonel  Roosevelt's  case  in  Marquette,  Michi- 
gan, reminds  a  Kansas  story  teller  of  this  in- 
cident :  Once  there  was  a  college  professor 
who  had  been  a  total  abstainer  all  his  life. 
He  became  run  down  in  health  and  had  no 
appetite  and  his  family  physician  recom- 
mended that  he  take  a  little  beer  before  each 
meal.  In  a  week  he  reported  to  the  doctor. 
"That  beer  has  done  me  no  good,  and  I  have 
taken  it  regularly  before  meals  each  day." 
"Uh  huh,"  said  the  doctor,  "how  much  did 
you  take  at  a  time?"  "Why,  doctor,"  said  the 
professor,  "I  took  a  teaspoonful  before  each 
meal  in  a  glass  of  water." 


On  one  occasion  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Ban- 
nerman  and  Taylor,  the  golf  champion,  were 
at  Biarritz  together.  A  Scotch  relative  of  Sir 
Henry's  earnestly  contended  that  Taylor  was 
of  Scotch  birth,  a  claim  which  Sir  Henry  was 
inclined  to  support.  One  of  the  guests  then 
intervened :  "Well,  all  I  know  about  Taylor 
is  that  he  is  a  very  nice  man  ;  my  golf  club 
engaged  him  to  play  an  exhibition  match  at 
a  fixed  fee.  Taylor  duly  carae,  but  the 
weather  was  so  wet  that  no  golf  could  be 
played;  and  when  we  offered  him  payment  he 
refused  firmly,  only  taking  his  bare  traveling 
expenses."  Whereupon  Sir  Henry  turned  to 
a  compatriot  and  said,  "I'm  afraid  such  a  fact 
is  quite   fatal   to   our   contention  !" 


Augustus  Thomas  in  his  recollections  of 
Frederic  Remington  relates  the  following: 
"One  Sunday  morning  in  those  later  days  I 
went  with  him  to  the  office  of  an  osteopathic 
physician  who  was  treating  him.  The  osteo- 
path was  a  slight  man  and  not  tall.  Reming- 
ton, lying  face  downward  on  the  operating 
table,  presented  a  skyline  so  much  higher  than 
that  of  the  average  patient  that  the  doctor 
standing  on  the  floor  lacked  the  angle  of 
pressure  necessary  to  his  treatment.  The  doc- 
tor, therefore,  mounted  a  chair,  from  which 
he  stepped  to  the  table,  and  finally  sat  astride 
of  Remington,  applying  his  full  weight  to  the 
manipulation  which  he  was  giving  to  the  spinal 
column.  T  hope  I'm  not  hurting  you,  Mr. 
Remington?'  said  the  doctor.  Remington  an- 
swered, 'It's  all  right,  doctor,  so  long  as  you 
don't  use  your  spurs.'  " 


A  poet  with  a  precious  scrap-book  of  his 
own  writings  under  his  arm  wandered  by  a 
theatre,  when  suddenly  the  idea  struck  him 
that  he  would  like  to  see  a  play  that  night, 
so  entering  the  place  he  asked  for  the  press 
agent.  That  gentleman  was  out,  but  the  man- 
ager was  in.  He  was  ushered  in,  and  the 
deus   ex   machina   inquired   his   business.     "I 


would  like  two  seats  for  tonight,"  faltered  the 
man  of  verse.  "An*  who  might  you  be  ?" 
asked  the  manager.  The  poet  mentioned  his 
name.  "Um,  yes,"  smiled  the  other,  "I've 
heard  of  you,  but  why  should  I  give  you 
seats?"  The  bard  murmured  something  about 
courtesy  to  the  press,  and  added  that  prob- 
ably identification  might  be  necessary,  so,  as 
he  had  a  scrap-book  full  of  his  published 
poems,  he  would  be  glad  if But  the  man- 
ager cut  him  short,  and  calling  out  to  his  sec- 
retary to  make  out  a  couple  of  passes  for  that 
night,  said,  "My  dear  sir,  I'd  rather  give  you 
the  whole  house  than  read  your  poems !" 


Judge  Parry  tells  a  story  of  how  Lister 
Drummond,  the  new  London  magistrate,  once 
received  a  delicious  rebuke  from  Justice 
Mathew.  Parry  and  Drummond  were  judge's 
marshals.  "I  fear  we  marshals,"  says  Judge 
Parry,  "must  have  been  somewhat  of  a  trial 
to  our  respective  judges,  and  every  now  and 
then  Mathew  put  his  foot  down.  One  morn- 
ing we  both  arrived  at  breakfast  rather  later 
than  usual.  Mathew  was  reading  his  paper 
and  eating  his  bacon  alone,  and  looked  at  us 
in  a  very  Johnsonian  and  surly  manner,  and 
only  grunted  a  reply  to  our  greeting.  Break- 
fast proceeded  in  silence  until  the  judge  had 
finished,  when  he  put  down  his  paper  and 
said,  'Whose  bedroom  is  next  to  mine?'  'I 
believe  mine  is,  judge,'  I  said,  with  hesitancy. 
'H'm !  Then  who  on  earth  was  talking  to 
you  until  two  in  the  morning?'  'Well,  you 
see,'  I  replied  more  cheerily,  seeing  a  mis- 
chievous retreat,  'it  was  Drummond,  but  I  am 
sure  you  will  approve  of  it  when  I  tell  you 
that  he  wants  to  convert  me  to  the  holy 
faith.'  'Does  he?'  roared  Mathew,  banging 
his  fist  on  the  table  and  glaring  at  Drummond. 
'Then  you  may  take  it  from  me  that  if  you 
continue  to  convert  Parry  in  the  small  hours 
of  the  morning  I   leave  the  church.'  " 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


As  to  Julia:  Suffragette. 
When  as  abroad  my  Julia   goes, 

Armed  with    a   stick  of  dynamite 
Hid  deep  within  those  furbelows 

That  look  so  pleasing  to  the  sight. 
Her  fell  intention,  clear  and  plain, 

To  blow  some   railway   station  up, 
'Tis  then  my  soul  is  filled  with  pain, 

And  over-bitter  is  my  cup. 

Not  for  the  station  do  I   care — 

Its  architecture's  seldom  fine, 
And  if  it  sails  off  through  the  air 

I'm   sure  'tis  no   affair  of  mine; 
But  Julia,  spite  of  all  her  ways, 

The  which    from   etiquette   depart 
Is  still  the  bright  light  of  my  days, 

The    uncrowned    mistress    of    my    heart. 

And  even  if  she  went  to  jail, 

Ten  days,  two  months,  or  e'en  a  year, 
My  ardent  love  would  never  fail; 

I  still  should  bold  her  just  as  dear; 
But  yet  it  fills  my  heart  with  woe 

And  trembling  when  I  think  what  she, 
If    she   could    treat   a    station    so, 

When  we  are  wed  will  do  to  me  I 

— John  Kendrick  Bangs,  in  Life. 


Strictly  Business. 

Dear  Sir:     Your  favor,   recent  date, 
Received   and  contents    noted. 

If,  as  you  say,  I'm  your  "soul's  mate," 
No  more  need  here  be  quoted. 

Still,  when  you  ask  me  for  my  hand 
You  pledge  "a  life's  devotion." 

Such  I.  O.  U.'s,  please  understand, 
Are  scarcely  to  my  notion. 

My  lawyer  rates  extremely  low 
This  contract  that  you  proffer. 

I  am  a  business  woman,  so 
I  must  reject  your  offer! 

Such  poor  collateral,  you  see. 

My  banker  won't  consider. 
"For  'leve  preferred'  or  'bonds,*  "  says  he, 

"I  can  not  find  a  bidder." 

However,  if  you  care  to  make 

A  little  business  journey, 
The  matter  you  may  freely  take 

To  J.   Brown,  my  attorney. 

There  half  your  worldly  wealth  assign 
And  your  life  partner  make  me, 

Then  I  will  joyfully  be  thine. 

Sue  Smith. 
P.    S. — Come   take   me. — Chicago   News. 


The  Two  Bards. 

"Why   do  you  write?"   I  asked   the  bard, 

Whose   rhymes    were   bad,    whose   lines    were    hard 
To    resd — whose  tragedy  was  slush, 
His  wit   obscure,    his  pathos  gush; 

With  a  tense  look  he  raised  his  head, 

"Because  I  am  inspired,"  he  said. 

"Why  do  you  write?"  I  asked  the  bard. 
Whose  fragrant  verse  was  never  marred 

By   one   false    note — whose  poems  fine 

Breathed  genius  true  in  every  line. 

With  a  calm  smile  he  raised  his  head — 
"They  pay  me  for  the   stuff,"   he  said. 

— Boston  Globe. 
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Investment  Brokers. 
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San   Francisco,    Cal. 
Comparative  prices  of  leading  local  BONDS 
during    past    six    months    show    that    INVEST- 
MENT SECURITIES  are  now  selling  at  prices 
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"Takes  me  back 
To  Munich — 


It's  as  good  as  the  best  imported  dark  beers.  My 
home  is  never  without  it,"  said  a  prominent  San 
Francisco  club  man  in  commenting  upon  the  dis- 
tinctively pleasing  taste  and  exceptional  quality  of 

WiELMids 
Brown  Beer 

the  favored  brew  of  San  Francisco's  leading 
clubs.  You  can't  get  it  everywhere — the  supply 
is  limited.  Phone  us  and  we  will  see  that  it  is 
delivered  to  you  by  your  dealer. 

Brewery's  Own  Bottling 

JOHN  WIELAND  BREWERY 

Phone  Douglas  671 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Reduced  Rates  East 

via 

PORTLAND 


The  beautiful  Columbia 
River  Route 


Through  reservations  from  San 
Francisco  to  Eastern  points. 


Fast  Limited  Trains 
all  the  way 


S.  F.  BOOTH,  General  Agent 

No.  42  Powell  Street,  San  Franciico 

Phone  Sutter  2940 
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PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 
A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of   San   Francisco  will   be  found  in 
the  following  department: 

Mrs.  Hannah  Mitchell  announces  the  engage- 
ment of  her  daughter,  Miss  Lena  Mitchell,  to  Mr. 
Jesse   Chester  Greenfield. 

From  Fort  Liscum,  Alaska,  comes  the  announce- 
ment of  the  engagement  of  Miss  Virginia  Har- 
rison to  Lieutenant  Charles  Floyd,  U.  S.  A.  Miss 
Harrison  formerly  resided  at  the  Presidio  in  this 
city  with  Lieutenant-Colonel  Joseph  O'Neill,  U,  S. 
A.,  and  Mrs.   O'Neill. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Marguerite  Butters  and 
Mr.  Charles  Teague  took  place  Thursday  evening 
at  eight  o'clock  in  the  ballroom  of  the  Palace 
Hotel.  Mrs.  Victor  Metcalfe,  Jr.,  was  her  sister's 
only  attendant  and  Mr.  L.  A.  Teague  was  the 
groom's  best  man.  Mrs.  Teague  is  the  daughter 
of  the  late  Mrs.  Henry  A.  Butters  and  is  a  sister 
of  Mrs.  Lincoln  Karmany,  Mrs.  Robert  Augustus 
Bray,  and  the  Messrs.  William  B.  David,  J.  Pauld- 
ing Edwards,  and  Harry  Butters,  Jr. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Louise  Kellogg  and  Mr. 
George  Harding  Whipple  will  take  place  Saturday, 
August  30,  at  Grace  Pro-Cathedral  and  will  be 
attended  by  only  the  immediate  families.  Miss 
Kellogg  is  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Kellogg  and  the 
late  Mr.   Marmaduke  Burnall  Kellogg. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anthony  Page  have  issued  invi- 
tations to  the  wedding  of  their  daughter,  Miss 
Emilita  Dorothy  Page,  and  Mr.  Charles  Lyman 
Buckingham,  Saturday,  September  6,  in  Belve- 
dere. Miss  Page  will  be  attended  by  her  cousins, 
Miss  Leslie  Page  and  Miss  Marjorie  Page,  and 
her  chosen  bridesmaids  are  the  Misses  Kate  Peter- 
son, Marian  Leigh  Mailliard,  Marian  Crocker, 
Marian  Dickson,  Margaret  Nichols,  Mildred 
Bright,  Ruth  Winslow,  and  Dora  Wrinn. 

Mrs.  Hearst  was  hostess  at  a  dinner  last  week 
at  her  home,  Hacienda  del  Pozo  de  Verona,  in 
honor  of  General  Felix  Diaz  and  Mme.  Diaz  of 
Mexico. 

Mrs.  Russell  J.  Wilson  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  Friday  at  a  luncheon  and  auction  bridge 
party  at  her  home  in  Burlingame. 

Mrs.  C.  Frederick  Kohl  gave  a  luncheon  re- 
cently at  Idlewild,  her  home  on  Lake  Tahoe,  com- 
plimentary to   Bishop  Hanna. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Clark  entertained  a 
large  number  of  guests  at  a  dance  Saturday  even- 
ing at  their  home  in  San  Mateo.  The  affair  was 
in  honor  of  their  house  guest.  Miss  Haywood, 
of  London. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Miller  Graham  gave  a 
dinner  at  their  home  in  Santa  Barbara  in  honor 
of   Mrs.    Willard    Drown    of  this  city. 

Miss  Marguerite  Doe  was  hostess  at  a  luncheon 

at  her  home  in  Montecito  complimentary  to   Mrs. 

Benjamin  Foss,    formerly  Miss   Dorothy   Chapman. 

Mrs.   Claus  Spreckels  gave  an  auction  bridge-tea 

last  week  in   Coronado. 

Mrs.  Henry  Burgin,  who  is  en  route  to  Manila, 
was  hostess  recently  at  a  luncheon  at  the  Fran- 
cisca  Club  in  honor  of  Miss  Dorothy  Palmer  and 
Miss  Florence  Aitken. 

Major  J.  C.  Johnson,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  John- 
son entertained  their  young  friends  at  an  in- 
formal dance  Monday  evening  at  Fort  Miley  in 
honor  of  Miss  Helen  Rees,  daughter  of  Colonel 
Thomas  A.  Rees,  U.   S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Rees. 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Lyman  was  hostess  at  a  bridge 
party  at  her  home  in  Mare  Island  in  honor  of 
Captain  Lyman's  mother,  Mrs.  Lyman,  and  his 
sister,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Brooke,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mrs.  W.  F.  Dohrmann  of  San  Francisco  was 
hostess  at  a  dinner  at  Hotel  Coronado  in  honor 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Claus  Spreckels,  who  are  leaving 
for   Europe. 

Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Rees,  wife  of  Colonel  Rees, 
U.  S.  A.,  gave  a  bridge-tea  at  her  home  on  Locust 
Street  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Charles  Burch,  who  is 
visiting  Major  Kinsey  J.  Hampton,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Mrs.   Hampton   at  the   Presidio. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Miss  Helen  Keeney  and  Miss  Gertrude  Hopkins, 
Messrs.  George  Pinckard  and  William  Mintzer,  Jr., 
spent  the  week-end  as  the  guests  of  Miss  Cara 
Coleman  and  Mr.  Robert  L.  Coleman,  Jr.,  at  their 
home  in  Burlingame. 

Miss  Josephine  Grant  spent  several  days  last 
week  in  Burlingame,  where  she  was  the  guest  of 
Miss  Cara  Coleman. 

Miss  Mary  Wilcox  is  visiting  Miss  Floride  Hunt 
at  her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willis  Goodwin  returned  last  Fri- 
day to  their  home  in  Woodside,  where  Mr.  Good- 
win is  recuperating  from  his  recent  illness.  Mrs. 
Goodwin   was   formerly  Miss   Elena  Robinson. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  E.  Eothin  have  returned 
to  Ross  after  a  visit  at  their  country  home  in 
Santa    Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Sears  Bates  have  been 
spending  the  past  two  weeks  as  the  guests  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Egbert  Stone  at  their  country  home  on 
the    Russian    River. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ettore  Avenali  will  move  Septem- 
ber 1  from  Union  Street,  where  they  have  resided 
since  their  marriage,  to  Walnut  Street  between 
Jackson  and   Washington   Streets. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Parmelee  Eells  and  Rev. 
Henry  Sloane  Coffin  and  Mrs.  Coffin  of  New 
York  have  been  spending  the  past  two  weeks  in 
the  Yosemite  Valley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurance  Irving  Scott  left  last 
week  in  their  automobile  for  Weber  Lake,  where 
they  will  remain  a  month.  They  were  accompa- 
nied by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Eastland  and 
Dr.  Tracy  Russell.  Among  the  Burlingame  people 
at  ihe  Weber  Lake  Country  Club  are  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Crockett,  Mrs.  Mounlford  S.  Wilson,  and  her 
soi.s,  Masters  Mountford  and  Russell  Wilson, 
Jr  jor  Sidney  Cloman,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  CIo- 
mn.  Mr.  Wilson  joined  the  party  last  Sunday 
-me   will  return  Tuesday  with  his  family. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Tiralow  and  their  daugh- 

r.  Miss  Emily  Timlow,  have  arrived  from  Phila- 
;Iphia  and  are  visiting  Mrs.  James  Carolan,  who 
ith   Miss    Emily    Carolan   and    Dr.    Herbert    Caro- 


lan are  occupying  Crossways,  the  home  in  Bur- 
lingame of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Carolan.  Mr. 
Carolan  returned  last  Sunday  from  Europe  for  a 
few  weeks'  visit  and  will  leave  September  1  for 
Paris  to  accompany  his  wife  on  her  homeward 
trip. 

Right  Reverend  John  McKim,  Mrs.1  McKim,  and 
their  daughter  arrived  on  the  Shinyo  Maru  from 
the  Orient  and  have  returned  to  their  home  in 
New  York.  During  their  stay  in  this  city  they 
were  the  guests  of  Right  Reverend  William  Ford 
Nichols  and   Mrs.   Nichols. 

Mrs.  Charles  W.  Cobb  and  Miss  Janet  Cobb  of 
Washington,  D.  O,  are  visiting  friends  in  Be'rke- 
ley. 

Mrs.  William  S.  Wood,  who  has  recently  re- 
turned from  the  Orient,  is  established  at  the  Hotel 
Eellevue.  Mrs.  Wood  has  sold  her  home  on 
Sacramento  Street  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  C.  Van 
Ness,  who  moved  this  week  into  the  residence, 
which  they  have  remodeled. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Templeton  Crocker  will 
sail    September   11   on  the  Imperator  for   home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Hopkins  have  rented  for 
the  winter  a  house  on  Franklin  Street  near  Sac- 
ramento  Street. 

The  Messrs.  Eldridge,  Allen,  and  Arthur  Green, 
with  their  families,  will  soon  move  into  their 
new  homes,  which  have  recently  been  built  on 
Jackson   and    Laurel    Streets. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  Sonntag  and  their  daugh- 
ter, Miss  Ha  Sonntag,  have  returned  from  Palo 
Alto,  where  they  have  been  spending  the  past 
two    months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  John  W.  Gaffey  and  their  daugh- 
ter, Miss  Marguerite  Gaffey,  spent  a  few  days  in 
town  en  route  from  Europe  to  their  home  in  Los 
Angeles. 

Mrs.  Edward  Dutton,  formerly  of  this  city,  was 
at  last  accounts  in  Florence.  After  a  visit  in 
Vienna  she  will  return  to  Rome,  where  she  will 
spend   the   winter. 

Judge  James  A.  Cooper,  Mrs.  Cooper,  and  their 
daughter,  Miss  Ethel  Cooper,  will  reside  at  the 
St.  Regis,  where  they  have  leased  the  apartment 
recently  occupied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Schlacks. 

Miss  Jennie  Hooker  will  leave  soon  for  Santa 
Barbara,  where  she  has  rented  a  cottage  for  a 
month.  Miss  Hooker  has  been  spending  several 
weeks  in  Woodside  with  her  brother-in-law  and 
sister,    Mr.    and   Mrs.    George  H.    Lent, 

Mrs.  William  S.  Tevis  has  been  spending  a  few 
days  in  town,  having  come  down  from  Lake  Tahoe, 
where  she  and  her  sons  are  spending  the  summer. 
Mrs,  Eleanor  Hyde-Smith  and  Mrs.  Alexander 
Garceau  have  been  spending  the  past  week  in 
Burlingame  with   Mr.   and   Mrs.   Baldwin  Wood. 

Mrs.  Robert  J.  Woods  has  returned  from  Wood- 
side,  where  she  has  been  spending  a  week  with 
Mr.   and  Mrs.   George  H.   Lent. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lorenzo  Avenali  spent  the  week- 
end in  Menlo  Park  as  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Timothy  Hopkins. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  King  are  established  in 
their  new  apartment  on  Leavenworth   Street. 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Spieker  has  rented  the  apartment  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wellington  Gregg,  who  with  their 
daughters  are  occupying  apartments  at  the  Fair- 
mont Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mis.  George  T.  Marye,  Jr.,  are  at  the 
Burlingame  Country  Club  for  a  brief  stay.  They 
will  go  to  Monterey  in  August  and  contemplate 
leaving  in  September  for  Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Etta  Warren  is  spending  a  few  weeks  at 
the   Peninsula  Hotel  in   San  Mateo. 

Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels  and  her  children  and 
Miss  Gertrude  Jolliffe  will  sail  the  end  of  August 
for  home.  Mr.  Spreckels,  who  returned  a  few 
weeks  ago,  was  accompanied  by  his  son,  Master 
Howard  Spreckels. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spencer  Buckbee  and  their  niece, 
Miss  Helen  Holman,  returned  last  week  from  an 
outing  at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mr.  Henry  T.  Scott  has  returned  from  a  two 
weeks'  trip  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state. 

Miss  Jennie  Blair  spent  the  week-end  in  San 
Mateo  as  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hayes 
Smith. 

Mrs.  John  Metcalfe  has  gone  to  Los  Angeles 
to   spend  several  months. 

Mrs.  Hannah  Neil  Hobart  with  her  children, 
the  Misses  Hannah  and  Ruth  Hobart  and  Master 
Walter  Hobart,  Jr.,  will  reside  in  Burlingame, 
where  she  has  rented  the  Crossways  cottage,  which 
for  several  yesrs  has  been  occupied  by  Mr.  John 
Lawson.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawson,  who  are  at 
present  in  London,  will  return  home  in  October. 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Tuttle  of  Colusa  has  leased  for 
two  years  the  house  on  Pacific  Avenue  and  Pierce 
Street  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Magee,  Jr. 
Miss  Charlotte  Tuttle  is  traveling  in  Europe  with 
Mr.    and   Mrs.    A.    S.    Tubbs. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Hough  have  returned 
from  Marin  County,  where  they  have  been  visiting 
Mrs.  A.  P.  Hotaling,  Jr.,  and  Miss  Jane  Hotaling. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Kelham  and  their  little 
son,  Bruce  Kelham,  have  returned  from  a  two 
weeks'    outing   in    the    Tahoe   country. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  L.  Hill,  Jr.,  have  re-; 
turned  from  an  automobile  trip  through  Southern 
California  and  are  visiting  Mrs.  Horace  Hill,  Sr., 
in  Los  Altos,  where  they  will  remain  until  Oc- 
tober, when  they  will  accompany  Mrs.  Hill  to 
New    York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Bliss  returned  Monday 
from  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Bresse  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Meta  McMahon,  have  returned  from  Santa  Bar- 
bara, where  they  have  been  spending  ten  days 
with    Mrs.    Harriet    Miller. 

Miss  Emmaline  Childs  of  Los  Angeles  has  re- 
cently been  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  L.  Dean 
in    San    Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Donohue  Dougherty  have 
arrived  from  Honolulu  and  are  at  the  Hotel 
Stewart. 

Mi&s  Ysobel  Chase  is  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robin    Y.    Hayne    in    Burlingame. 

Miss  Marie  Brewer  has  returned  from  San 
Mateo,  where  she  has  been  visiting  Mrs.  Andrew 
P.    Welch,  Jr. 

Miss  Helen  Bowie  has  returned  from  Mont- 
gomery, Alabama,  where  she  has  been  spending 
three  months  with  her  cousin,  Mrs.  George  Owen. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seymour  Waterhouse  have  re- 
turned to  their  home  in  San  Jose  after  a  few  days* 
visit    in   town. 

Mr.  William  Mayo  Newhall,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  John- 


ston Mali,  son  of  the  Belgian  consul  in  New 
York,  have  returned  from  a  trip  through  Yellow- 
stone Park. 

Mrs.  Walter  Bliss  has  returned  from  Santa 
Barbara,  where  she  went  recently  with  Miss  Vir- 
ginia  Vassault,    to  visit    Mrs.    Charles    Fernald. 

Mrs.  Edgar  Keithley  is  recovering  from  an 
operation  for  appendicitis  at  the  Adler  Sana- 
torium. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  G.  Hooper  and  their 
daughter,  Miss  Helen  Hooper,  have  returned  to 
their  home  in  this  city  after  having  spent  the 
summer  at  Carmel-by-the-Sea. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Hinckley  Taylor  have 
recently  been  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
S.   Tevis  at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mrs.  G.  Russell  Lukens  is  recovering  from  her 
recent  severe  illness  at  "the  Adler   Sanatorium. 

Mrs.  George  Carr  and  Miss  Eliza  McMullin 
have  arrived  in  New  York  from  Europe  and  will 
visit  relatives  in  the  East  before  returning  home. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Rodman  Shreve  and  their 
daughters,  the  Misses  Elizabeth  and  Agnes  Shreve, 
are  occupying  a  cottage  at  Miramar. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Findlay  Monteagle,  the 
Messrs.  Paige  and  Kenneth  Monteagle,  have  re- 
turned from  Europe  and  are  again  occupying  their 
home  on  Pacific  Avenue. 

Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott  and  Miss  Polly  Mills 
have  returned  to  Burlingame  after  a  two  weeks' 
visit  at  Stag's  Leap,  Napa  County,  where  they 
remained  during  the  absence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Walter  Martin,  who  went  East  to  meet  Mr.  and 
Mrs.   Peter  Martin. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spencer  Bishop  have  returned 
from  South  America  and  are  visiting  Mrs. 
Bishop's  sister,  Mrs.  Herbert  Folger,  in  Berkeley. 
Mrs.  Bishop  was  formerly  Miss  Harvey  Anthony. 
Mr.  John  Seymour  of  London  is  visiting  Mr. 
and  Mrs.   Frederick  W.    Sharon  in  Menlo  Park. 

Californians  sailing  for  Europe  July  2S  were 
Miss  Maud  Howard  of  San  Francisco,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  F.  Franceschi  and  Miss  Ernestina  Fran- 
ceschi   of   Santa   Barbara. 

Mrs.  Arthur  J.  Brander,  formerly  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  her  son  Reginald,  will  leave  Coronado 
on  September  5  for  London.  Mrs.  Brander  will 
remain  abroad  while  her  son  is  attending  school. 
Mrs.  E.  Avery  McCarthy  and  Miss  Aileen  Mc- 
Carthy of  Los  Angeles  are  at  the  Potter,  Santa 
Barbara,  and  will  come  to  San  Francisco  to  spend 
September  in  Mr.  McCarthy's  apartment  at  2177 
Pacific   Avenue. 

Mr.  Samuel  Shortridge  and  Mr.  Wakefield 
Baker  were  guests  at  Hotel  del  Coronado  during 
the   week. 

Among  San  Francisco  people  at  Casa  del  Rey 
are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Cutting,  Mr.  F.  W. 
Madison,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  R.  Mann,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Magee,  Mr.  H.  R.  Simpkins,  Mrs.  D. 
Hewitt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  E.  Worden,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Talbot  and  party,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  W. 
Sharon,  Mr.  D.  W.  Earl,  Mr.  J.  M.  Seyemore, 
Mrs.  F.  W.  Henshaw,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  J. 
Fisk. 

Lieutenant  Emory  Smith,  U.  S.  A.,  aid-de-camp 
to  General  Bell,  U.  S.  A.,  in  Manila,  will  return 
home  before  the  holidays  to  visit  his  mother,  Mrs. 
W.  H.   Smith,  in  this  city. 

Major  Charles  Crawford,  U.  S.  A.,  is  assigned 
for  duty  as  secretary  of  the  Army  War  College 
and  is  appointed  an  acting  quartermaster,  succeed- 
ing Major  Joseph  D.  Leitch,  U.  S.  A.,  General 
Staff. 

Major  George  S.  Bailey,  U.  S.  A.,  Quarter- 
master Corps,  will  sail  October  5   for  Honolulu. 

Mrs.  John  Keyes  will  leave  shortly  for  Texas 
City,  where  she  will  join  her  husband,  Lieutenant 
Keyes,  U.  S.  A.  Mrs.  Keyes  has  been  spending 
several  months  with  her  parents,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  William  Forsyth,  .17.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  For- 
syth, at  their  home  in  the  Presidio. 

Colonel  Lea  Febiger,  U.  S.  A.,  will  remain  in 
command  of  the  Presidio  after  it  has  been  made 
a  brigade  post  by  the  addition  of  the  Twelfth 
Infantry  from  the  Presidio,  Monterey,  Novem- 
ber   1. 

Mrs.  William  Leahy,  wife  of  Lieutenant  Leahy, 
returned  Tuesday  morning  to  Washington,  D.  C, 
after  a  visit  of  two  weeks  in  this  city.  Mrs. 
Leahy  was  called  by  the  death  of  her  mother, 
Mrs.   W.  P.  Harrington. 

Lieutenant-Commander  William  H.  Standley, 
U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs.  Standley  and  their  children 
have  returned  to  Mare  Island  after  a  month's  out- 
ing in   Mendocino   County. 

Captain  Albert  P.  Niblack,  U.  S.  N.,  left  Tues- 
day morning  for  Washington,  D.  C,  after  a  brief 
visit  in  this  city.  He  was  accompanied  by  his 
wife,  formerly  Miss  Mary  Harrington,  who  has 
been  spending  the  past  six  months  with  her 
mother,   the  late   Mrs.    W.    P.    Harrington. 

The  cruiser  California  arrived  August  5  at 
Mare  Island  and  will  remain  in  San  Francisco 
Bay  for  about  two  weeks  before  going  to  San 
Diego  for  target  practice. 

The  cruiser  Maryland  is  en  route  from  Alaska 
to  this  city. 

Lieutenant-Commander  W.  D.  Leahy,  U.  S.  N., 
has  been  assigned  to  duty  at  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment. 

Lieutenant  Irving  Hall  Mayfield,  U.  S.  N.,  and 
Mrs.  Mayfield  have  gone  to  Los  Angeles  to  visit 
Mrs.  Mayfield's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sheldon 
Borden. 

Lieutenant  H.  Kent  Hewitt,  U.  S.  N.,  will  ar- 
rive Tuesday,  August  19,  from  the  East,  where  he 
is  attached  to  the  U.  S.  S.  Florida.  He  will  be 
married  August  23  to  Miss  Floride  Hunt  of  this 
city. 


The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Torney 
has  been  brightened  by  the  advent  of  a  son. 
Mrs.  Tornsy,  who  was  formerly  Miss  Jean- 
nette  Wright,  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kirkham  Wright. 


The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orville  C.  Pratt 
has  been  brightened  by  the  advent  of  a  son; 
Mrs.  Pratt,  who  was  formerly  Miss  Emily 
Wilson,    is   the    daughter   of    Mrs.    Russell    J. 

Wilson. 

*♦* 

The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rufus  Hatch 
Kimball  has  been  brightened  by  the  advent  of 
a  son.  Mrs.  Kimball  was  formerly  Miss  Dor- 
othy Eaton  of  Montecito. 


Pears5 

Pears'  is  essentially 
a  toilet  soap.  A  soap 
good  for  clothes  won't 
benefit  face  and  hands. 
Don't  use  laundry  soap 
for  toilet  or  bath.  That 
is,  if  you  value  clear 
skin. 

Pears'  is  pure  soap 
and  matehless  for  the 
complexion. 

Sold  in  town  and  village 


PALACE  HOTEL 

Situated  on  Market  Street 
In  the  centre  of  the  city 

Take  any   Market   Street    Car   from  the   Ferry 

Fairmont  Hotel 

The  most  beautifully  situated  of 
any  City   Hotel   in  the   World 

Take  Sacramento    Street   Cars  from   the   Ferry 

TWO  GREAT  HOTELS 

underthe  management  of  the 

Palace  Hotel  Company 


THERE  IS  BUT  ONE  GOLF  LINKS 

And  that  is  at  Santa  Cruz 

Why  not  come  and  see? 

CASA    DEL   REY 

300  room  fire-proof  hotel 

COTTAGE   CITY 

American  and  European  Plan 

E.  S.  deWolfe,  Manager 


The  Deep  Sea  Fishing  near  Coronado  is  proving 
one  of  the  most  popular  pastimes  for  guests  and 
splendid  catches  of  Yellowtail,  Barracuda  and 
other  prized  fish  are  made  daily.  Yacht  races 
under  auspices  of  Coronado  Yacht  Club,  Golf  and 
Tennis  tournaments.  Motor  picnics.  Bay  and  Surf 
Bathing  and  Motoring  command  equal  attention 
in  the  enjoyment  of  Coronado's  out-of-door  life. 
SUMMER  RATES        Write  for  Booklet 

JOHN  J.  HERNAN,  Manager 
Coronado,  Cal. 
H.  F.  NORCROSS,  Agent.  334  SouiL  Sprier;  St.,  Us  Aoidcs 


HAMMOND 

LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 
and  PILING 


$110 


$110 


HONOLULU 


Round  Trip 


First  Class 


Hawaii  and  Waikiki  Beach  for  a  delightful 
vacation  of  two  weeks  or  more.  It  beats  tliem 
all  for  rest,  recreation,  and  health.  Sailing,  surf 
boating,  son  bathing,  swimming,  and  all  sports. 

Splendid  steamers  of  Sydney  Short  Line  sail 
every  two  weeks.  Book  now  for  sailings  of  Aug. 
26,  Sept.  :>.  23.    Send  for  folder. 

OCEANIC  S.  S.  CO. 

673  MARKET  STREET 

Telephone  Sutter  648 


August  16,  1913. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


THE  CITY  IN  GENERAL. 

Maurice  T.  Dooling  of  Hollister  was  in- 
ducted into  the  office  of  judge  of  the  United 
States  District  Court  on  Monday,  Judge  Wil- 
liam Carey  Van  Fleet  officiating.  Judge 
Dooling  was  formerly  superior  judge  of  San 
Benito  County  and  succeeds  the  late  Judge 
John  J.  de  Haven,  having  been  appointed 
about  six  weeks  ago. 


Treasurer  John  E.  McDougald  has  been  au- 
thorized by  the  board  of  supervisors  to  sell 
over  the  counter  $963,000  5  per  cent  hos- 
pital, school,  and  city  hall  $1000  bonds.  The 
bonds  will  be  ready  for  delivery  Tuesday 
morning,  August  19. 


The  annual  report  of  the  trustees  of  the 
San  Francisco  Public  .Library  shows  the  past 
year  has  been  the  largest  in  the  volume  of 
work  and  activities.  The  circulation  of  books 
for  home  use  now  amounts  to  852,592.  The 
library  now  has  130.3S1  volumes.  The  new 
members  joining  the  library,  numbering  21,- 
673,  brings  the  total  membership  to  41,016. 


According  to  the  savings  deposit  report  just 
issued  a  surprising  increase  was  made  in  this 
department  for  the  year  ending  June  30.  The 
report  shows  that  more  than  $11,500,000  is 
held  by  the  savings  banks  than  one  year  ago. 
On  June  30,  1912,  local  savings  deposits 
amounted  to  $183,761,807. 


Colonel  Henry  J.  Brady,  librarian  of  the 
Bohemian  Club,  and  a  member  since  1877, 
died  last  Sunday  at  a  health  resort  near  Los 
Gatos.  His.  health  had  been  failing  since  the 
fire  of  1906.  He  was  noted  as  a  collector 
of  books  and  as  a  connoisseur  of  book- 
bindings.    The  funeral  was  on  Tuesday. 


The  San  Francisco  Turn  Verein,  the  oldest 
incorporated  society  of  Turners  in  California, 
gave  its  sixty-first  anniversary  ball  on  Thurs- 
day evening.  

The  following  superior  judges,  the  offices 
having  been  created  by  the  legislature,  were 
named  by  Governor  Johnson  on  Tuesday  for 
San  Francisco :  Franklin  A.  Griffin,  execu- 
tive secretary  to  Governor  Johnson ;  George 
E.  Crothers,  Marcel  Cerf,  and  Adolphus  E. 
Graupner,  all  San  Francisco  attorneys.  Graup- 
ner  is  associated  with  the  city  attorney's 
office.     Griffin  studied  law  with  private  firms. 


The  sale  of  the  J.  A.  Folger  estate  at 
Woodside,  which  was  to  have  been  made  to 
satisfy  an  $18,000  judgment  obtained  by  the 
Western  National  Bank  against  Folger  in 
connection  with  the  Ocean  Shore  failure,  has 
been  postponed  at  the  request  of  the  bank. 
The  estate,  which  includes  some  300  acres 
and  a  large  residence,  is  valued  at  more  than 
$1,000,000.  . 

The  hospital  and  health  committee  of  the 
board  of  supervisors  on  Wednesday  refused  to 
recommend  that  the  city  obtain  the  use  of 
the  disused  Odd  Fellows'  crematory  to  expe- 
dite and  decrease  the  expense  of  moving 
bodies  from  the  cemetery. 


Stating  that  the  committee  was  hedged 
about  with  too  many  restrictions,  M.  H.  de 
Young  has  resigned  as  chairman  of  and  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  on  concessions  and 
privileges  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition. 
The  resignation  was  accepted  on  Wednesday. 


The  supervisors'  finance  committee  and 
representatives  of  the  probation  committee  of 
the  juvenile  court  decided  Wednesday,  as  a 
first  step  toward  putting  into  effect  a  plan 
for  carrying  out  the  new  "mothers'  pension 
law,"  to  recommend  the  appointment  of  an 
investigator  to  look  into  all  applications  pre- 
sented for  aid  under  the  new  statute. 


For  the  present  at  least  use  of  public  school 
auditoriums  for  election  purposes  will  not  be 
permitted.  The  board  of  education  has  taken 
this   stand    after   considering  the   matter. 


The  San  Francisco  Traffic  Club  opened  its 
new  quarters  at  207  Powell  Street  Wednesday 
night,  President  William  Sproule  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company  addressing  the 
gathering.  The  club  was  organized  to  pro- 
mote sociability  among  the  members  of  the 
traffic  departments  of  the  various  railroads, 
and  its  membership  is  nearing  the  300  mark. 
Mr.  Sproule  in  addressing  the  members  ap- 
plied for  membership. 


The  police  commission  has  requested  the 
supervisors  to  amend  the  ordinance  for  the 
appointment  of  three  "police  protective 
women"  by  providing  that  the  appointees 
must  be  citizens  of  the  United  States,  not  less 
than  twenty-one  nor  more  than  thirty-five 
years  of  age,  and  residents  of  San  Francisco 
for  the  past  five  years,  and  that  before  ap- 
pointment they  must  pass  a  satisfactory 
physical  examination,  showing  them  to  be  in 
sound  physical  condition. 


a  general  lien  mortgage  to  the  Guaranty  Trust 
Company  of  New  York  and  William  C.  Cox, 
and  to  issue  under  this  mortgage  6  per  cent, 
ten-year  convertible  general  lien  bonds  of  the 
face  value  of  $5,000,000.  Permission  is  given 
to  exchange  these  bonds  for  stock  issued  at 
80.  The  company  is  also  authorized  to  issue 
demand  notes  to  the  amount  of  $4,500,000 
and  to  issue  as  collateral  therefor  its  thirty- 
year  5  per  cent  general  and  refunding  mort- 
gage bonds  of  the  face  value  of  $5,000,000. 

-*♦»- 

The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Volney  E. 
Howard  of  Los  Angeles  has  been  brightened 
by  the  advent  of  a  son,  Volney  E.  Howard, 
the  Third. 


As  far  back  as  1875  Verdi  was  moved  by 
the  approaching  change  in  the  mind  of  a 
part  of  the  musical  world,  and  somewhere  be- 
tween that  year  and  1882  he  wrote  to  a 
friend:  "I  can  tell  you  what  will  grow  out 
of  the  present  musical  restlessness.  One  tries 
to  be  as  melodic  as  Bellini,  the  other  as  har- 
monic as  Meyerbeer.  I  am  not  in  favor  of 
either,  but  I  do  wish  that  the  young  mu- 
sician, when  he  seats  himself  at  his  work 
table,  would  never  consciously  strive  to  be  a 
melodist,  or  a  harmonist,  or  an  idealist,  or  a 
futurist,  or  the  devil  knows  what  the  rest  of 
those  pedanticisms  are  called.  Melody  and 
harmony  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  artist 
only  the  tools  with  which  to  produce  music, 
and  we  shall  see  the  day  when  there  will  be 
no  more  talk  of  melody,  harmony,  the  Ger- 
man or  Italian  school,  the  past,  the  future, 
etc.  Perhaps  then  the  kingdom  of  art  will 
begin.  It  is  a  fault  of  our  time  that  the 
works  of  our  young  composers  are  'products 
of  fear.'  No  one  writes  with  complete  aban- 
don. When  the  young  persons  write  they 
are  obsessed  by  thoughts  of  the  audience  and 
the  critics.  You  tell  me  that  I  owe  my  suc- 
cess to  the  combination  of  the  two  schools. 
I   never  thought   of  it." 

-*♦*■ 

One  of  the  most  notable  cases  of  sudden 
loss  of  musical  memory  related  is  that  of 
Emile  Prudent.  One  day,  in  a  concert,  while 
playing  his  own  concerto  with  orchestra,  he 
lost  all  consciousness  of  the  connection  be- 
tween the  notes,  and  from  that  time  he  had 
music  only  as  confused  sounds ;  neither  from 
his  own  playing  nor  from  that  of  the  orches- 
tra could  he  gain  a  distinct  idea,  and  found 
that  he  had  completely  lost  the  ability  to  read 
the  notes.  From  this  attack,  however,  he 
soon  recovered ;  the  gravest  symptoms  disap- 
peared the  next  day,  but  from  that  time  he 
could  play  only  from  notes. 

*♦» 

The  government  of  France  has  placed  the 
Paris  Opera  House  at  the  disposal  of  Ray- 
mond Roze  for  the  production  of  his  opera, 
"Joan  of  Arc,"  which  is  to  be  heard  for  the 
first  time  at  Covent  Garden  November  1. 
The  entire  Covent  Garden  company  and  pro- 
duction will  be  taken  to  Paris  by  Mr.  Roze. 


Imperial,  the  Cocoa  of  Quality 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  use  it  if  you  wish 
to  taste  the  most  deliciously  aromatic  cocoa 
that  money  can  buy. 

It  is  manufactured  from  the  finest  selected 
cocoa  beans  by  the  special  Ghirardelli  pro- 
cess, by  which  the  flavor  is  not  only  fully 
developed  but  improved.  All  the  oil  or 
butter  fat  is  scientifically  eliminated,  leaving 
nothing  but  the  rich, delicious,  body-building 
product  of  the  bean. 

Use  it  at  home  for  a  morning  cup;  take  it 
with  you  to  the  country  or  on  a  camping 
trip.     It's  so  easily  and  quickly  prepared. 

Sold  by  all  best  grocers. 
See  that  yours  carries  it. 


Hotel  Oakland 

Thirteenth  and  Harrison  Sts. 
OAKLAND,  CAL. 

Absolutely  fireproof.  Class  A  construction. 
Erected  at  a  cost  of  $2,000,000.  Perfect  service 
and  unsurpassed  cuisine.  Afternoon  tea  each 
week-day  from  4  until  6  o'clock.    Music. 

European  plan  only. 
Tariff  from  $1.50  per  Under  management  of 

day  up.  VICTOR  REITER 

Electric  bus  meets  all  trains 


Press  Clippings 

Are  money-makers  for  Contractors,  Supply 

Houses,  Business  Men,  and 

Corporations. 

ALLEN'S  PRESS   CLIPPING   BUREAU 
Phone  Kearny  392.  88  First  Street 


The  railroad  commission  has  authorized  the 
Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company  to  execute 


Hotel  St.  Francis 


Tea  served  in 

Tapestry  Room 

from 

four  to  six  o'clock 

Special  Music 
Fixed    Price 

A  Daily  Social  Event 


CLUBBING  LIST 


By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers, 
and  by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we 
are  enabled  to  make  the  following  offer,  open 
to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office.  Sub- 
scribers in  renewing  subscriptions  to  Eastern 
periodicals  will  please  mention  the  date  of 
expiration  in  order  to  avoid  mistakes : 

American  Boy  and  Argonaut $4.20 

American  Magazine  and  Argonaut 4.50 

Argosy   and   Argonaut..'. 4.75 

Atlantic  Monthly  and  Argonaut 7.15 

Blackwood's  Magazine  and  Argonaut....  6.35 

Century    and    Argonaut 7.00 

Commoner  and  Argonaut 4.15 

Cosmopolitan    and   Argonaut 4.50 

English  Illustrated  Magazine  and  Argo- 
naut    5.50 

Harper's  Bazar  and  Argonaut 4.35 

Harper's  Magazine  and  Argonaut 6.80 

Harper's  Weekly  and  Argonaut 6.80 

House  Beautiful  and  Argonaut 5.75 

International  Magazine  and  Argonaut...  4.30 

Judge    and   Argonaut 7.75 

Leslie's   Weekly   and  Argonaut 7.75 

Life  and  Argonaut 7.85 

Lippincott's  Magazine  and  Argonaut 5.05 

Littell's  Living  Age  and  Argonaut 9.10 

Mexican  Herald  and  Argonaut 9.20 

Munsey's  Magazine   and  Argonaut 4.75 

Nineteenth  Century  and  Argonaut 7.40 

North  American  Revieiv  and  Argonaut..  6.80 

Out  West  and  Argonaut 4.50 

Overland  Monthly  and  Argonaut 4.50 

Folitical    Science    Quarterly    and    Argo- 
naut    6.00 

Puck    and   Argonaut 7*85 

Review  of  Reviews  and  Argonaut 5.00 

Scribncr's  Magazine  and  Argonaut 6.15 

Smart  Set  and  Argonaut 5.60 

St.  Nicholas  and  Argonaut 6.00 

Sunset  and  Argonaut 4.50 

Theatre  Magazine  and  Argonaut 6.30 

Thrice-a-Week  New  York  World  (Demo- 
cratic)   and   Argonaut 

Weekly  New  York  Tribune  Fan 
Argonaut 
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You  Lose  Nothing 

Wells  Fargo  Travelers 

Checks  are  as  acceptable  as 
hard  cash — but  you  lose  nothing 
if  they  are  stolen. 

They   are   as    safe  and 

secure  as  your  unendorsed  per- 
sonal check — but  they  can  be 
far  more  easily  cashed. 

"All  the  merits  of  cash, 

and  all  the  merits  of  a  check 
— with  the  defects  of  neither." 


When  next  you  travel — whether 
a  hundred  miles  or  around  the 
world  —  get  a  supply  of  Wells 
Fargo  Travelers  Checks. 

FOR  SALE  AT  THOUSANDS  OF  BANKS  AND 
WILLS  FARGO  OFFICES 


CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Established  1850  OF  HARTFORD 

SIXTY-THIRD  ANNUAL  STATEMENT 

Capital $1,000,000 

Total  Assets 7.735.110 

Surplus  to  Policyholders 3.266.021 

BENJAMIN  J.  SMITH 

Manager  Pacific  Department 

Alaaka  Commercial  Building      •     San  Franciaco 


COOKS  TOURS 


For  the  Discriminating  Traveler 

Europe — Round  the  World 

BEST  ROUTES         BEST  SERVICE 

Railroad  and  Steamship  Tickets 


BY  ALL  LINES 


Office,  689  Market  St.,  S.  F. 

Cook's  Travelers'  Checks  good  everywhere 


NORTH 
GERMAN 
LLOYD 

Kaiser  Wilhelm  II Aag.  26 

Eronprinz  Wilhelm Sep*.  2 

Kronprinzessin  Cecilie Sejt  9 

Fast  Mail  Sailings. 

tBremen Jutg_  28 

Prinz  Friedrich  Wilhelm Aug.  30 

George  Washington Sept.  6 

fBremen  direct :  one  cabin  in). 

LONDON— PARIS— BREMEN 

Baltimore  -  Bremen    direct;    one 

cabin  (II »:  Wednesdays. 

Sailings  on  SATURDAY  for 

THE  MEDITERRANEAN 

Barbarossa Sept.  6 

Berlin .SepL  20 

Through  rates  from  New  York  to 
Egypt.  India,  Far  East,  and  South 
America,  via  Eteopk.  Largest. 
Newest. Finest  Ships  in  this  Service 
AROUND  THE  WORLD  CfilQ 

Independent  Trips         «PvlO 
Panama  and  West  Indies  CEmsES 

Jan..  Feb.  and  March.  1914. 


In  1912  lb*  NORTH  GERMAN  LLOYD  tar- 
ried Bore  jassttjexs  a  eren  class  to  ud 
frm  (fee  Pan  o.  New  Yori  itui  ur  »tber  Lae 


OELRICHS    &  CO..  GenL  AetU. 
5  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

ROBERT  CAPELLE,  General  Pwibe 
Caul  Ate*.  250  ford  Sl,  war  Sl  Frucu 
Bald  ud  Carr  Sl.  Su  Fnadsco. 


TOYO    KISEN    KAISHA 

(ORIENTAL    S.    S.    CO.) 

S.  S.  Shinyo  Maru Saturday,  Aug.  16,1913 

S.  S.  Chiyo  Maru Thursday,  SepL   11,  1913 

S.  S.  Nippon  Maru    (intermediate  service,  sa- 
loon accommodations  at  reduced  rates),.. 

Tuesday,  Sept.  30,1913 

S.  S.  Tenyo  Maru,  via  Manila  direct 

Tuesday,  Oct.   7,1913 

S   S.  Hongkong    Maru    (intermediate    service, 
saloon  accommodations   at  reduced   rates). 

Friday,  Oct.  24,1913 

Steamers  sail  from  company's  pier,  No.  34, 
near  foot  of  Brannan  Street,  1  p.  m.,  for 
Yokohama  and  Hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu, 
Kcbe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki,  and  Shanghai,  and 
correcting  at  Hongkong  with  steamer  for  Ma- 
r-"  ,  India,  etc  No  cargo  received  on  board 
ci    day  of  sailing. 

"ound-trip  tickets  at  reduced  rates, 
rir     freight    and     passage    apply     at    office, 
floor    Merchants    National    Bank    Bldg., 
25   Market  St.  W.  H.  AVERY. 

Assistant  General  Manager. 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


"What  color  eyes  d'ye  like  best,  Billy?" 
"Gee !  I  dunno.  What  color  are  yours  sup- 
posed to  be?" — Life. 

She — When  I  married  you  I  thought  you 
were  a  brave  man.  He — So  did  everybody 
else. — Weekly  Scotsman. 

Schuyler — What  constitutes  "the  three  R's" 
in  the  education  of  a  debutante?  Van  Puyster 
— Well,  I  should  say  raiment,  ragtime,  and 
repartee. — Life. 

B.  A.  De  Gree — My  stomach's  out  of  order, 
doctor.  Doc  Shipp — Have  you  tried  home- 
cooking?  B.  A.  De  Gree — No,  that's  not  the 
reason. — Cornell  Widow. 

Sweet  Girl — My  hired  chaperone  saw  you 
kiss  me  last  night.  Adorer — My  gracious ! 
What  did  you  do  ?  Sweet  Girl — I  discharged 
her. — New  York  Weekly. 

Artist  (angrily) — No,  I  tell  you  I  don't 
want  a  model — I  only  paint  flowers  and  fruit. 
Model  (sweetly/ — That's  all  right ;  every  one 
says  I'm  a  peach. — Cornell  Widow. 

Instructor  (at  night  school) — Give  a  sen- 
tence with  the  word  "metaphysician"  in  it. 
Shaggy-Haired  Pupil — On  his  way  home  Mr. 
Tones  metaphysician. — Chicago    Tribune. 

"That  office  boy  is  never  here  when  he  is 
wanted."  "That's  not  altogether  his  fault," 
"What  do  you  mean  ?"  "It's  hereditary.  His 
father  was  a  policeman." — Houston  Post. 

"Did  you  hear  Gotrox  married  his  stenog- 
rapher?" "No;  how  are  they  getting  on?" 
"Oh,  same  as  ever ;  when  he  starts  to  dic- 
tate she  takes  him  down." — The  Canadian 
Courier. 

"Bill's  going  to  sue  the  company  for  dam- 
ages." "Why,  what  did  they  do  to  him  ?" 
"They  blew  the  quittin'  whistle  when  'e  was 
carryin'  a  *eavy  piece  of  iron,  and  'e  dropped 
it  on  Is  foot." — Punch. 

First  Burglar — Say,  Bill,  'ave  you  got  them 
suffragette  placards?  Second  Burglar — My 
Gawd,  I  forget  'em !  First  Burglar — Well, 
you  blarsted  fool,  'ow're  we  goin'  to  cover  up 
our  trail  ? — The  Masses. 

"Success  will  came  to  any  one  who  perse- 
veres." "I  don't  know  about  that.  I've  been 
married  for  ten  years  now,  and  my  husband 
hasn't  liked  anything  I've  had  for  dinner  yet." 
— Louisville  Courier- Journal. 

"At  a  card  party  which  I  attended  one 
afternoon  last  week  all  but  two  of  the  ladies 
present  had  been  divorced."  "What  was  the 
matter  with  the  two  ?"  "They  were  old 
maids." — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

"I  suppose  classical  music  is  all  right  in 
its  place,"  said  Maud.  "I'm  sure  it  is,"  re- 
plied Mamie ;  "I  don't  care  to  listen  to  it  my- 
self, but  sometimes  you  have  to  play  it  in 
order  to  get  a  man  to  go  home." — Washington 
Star. 

Judge — What  is  the  charge  against  the 
prisoner?  Officer — Yer  honor,  he's  a  public 
nuisance.  He's  been  goin'  around  in  th' 
middle  o'  the  night,  wakin*  up  night  watch- 
men and  thin  runnin'  away. — Milwaukee  Dai'y 
News. 

"Officer,  there's  a  terrible  fight  going  on 
round  the  corner  to  the  right,"  "Thank  you, 
sir.  I'll  do  as  much  for  you  some  day,  sir," 
said  the  policeman  gratefully,  as  he  took  the 
turning  to  the  left  and  quickly  disappeared. — 
Liverpool  Mercury. 

"I'm  beginning  to  doubt  my  judgment 
about  the  new  soprano,"  said  the  first  man- 
ager, wTho  had  been  wildly  enthusiastic. 
"Why?"  asked  the  second  manager.  "None  of 
the  other  sopranos  seem  to  be  jealous  of  her." 
— Kansas  City  Star. 

"Daughter,"  called  the  father  from  his  posi- 
tion at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  at  the  well-known 
hour  of  11 :55  p.  m.,  "doesn't  that  young  man 
know  how  to  say  good-night  ?"  "Does  he  ?" 
echoed  the  young  lady  in  the  darkened  hall; 
"well,  I  should  say  he  does." — Pittsburgh 
Post. 

"Do  you  think  the  motor-car  has  come  to 
stay  ?"  asked  one  man  of  his  neighbor. 
"Well,"  replied  the  other,  "there  was  one 
out  in  front  of  my  house  today  which  I 
thought  had ;  but  they  got  a  horse,  after  a 
while,  and  towed  it  home," — New  Orleans 
Picayune. 


OCMSTS  PRESCRIPTION 

EYEGLASSES 

£&wfrice$ 

644  MARKET  ST.  wuace  hotel. 


THE  ACME  OF  PROTECTION 


Do  not  keep  your 
valuable  papers  at 
home  or  in  an  office 
safe,  but  in  one 
of  our  Steel  Safe 
Deposit  Boxes. 

PRICES 

$4  a  Year  and  Up 

OPEN  FROM 

8  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 

Crocker  Safe 
Deposit  Vaults 

Crocker  Building 

SAN    FRANCISCO 


John  F.  Cunningham 

Manager 


SADDLE  HORSES  CARRIAGE  HORSES 

COMBINATION  HORSES  GIG  HORSES 

Our  own  breeding  and  training 

Several    animals   may    be    seen    at    HULDA 
STABLES.  1530  Fell  Street.  City. 

WOODLAND  HACKNEY  STUD 

Property  of  Edgar  3.  De  Pue. 


WESTERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 
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I  The  Bond  Election. 

On  Tuesday  next  San  Francisco  will  determine  by 
popular  vote  whether  or  not  to  authorize  an  issue  of 
three  and  one-half  millions  of  municipal  bonds  for  ex- 
tension of  the  municipal  railway  system.  The  con- 
siderations in  opposition  to  the  proposal  are  many  and 
important.  The  scheme  of  extensions  proposed  will 
contribute  little  or  not  at  all  to  public  convenience,  and 
regarded  as  an  investment  it  is  plainly  unwise.  Then, 
since  there  is  now  no  market  for  municipal  bonds  at 
normal  rates  of  interest,  construction  would  have  to  be 
paid  for  at  abnormal  rates.  That  is,  contractors  will 
no  doubt  take  the  bonds,  but  under  conditions  of  prac- 
tical discount  that  would  make  the  interest  far  above 
the  current  rate.  But  even  under  this  extravagant 
method  of  building  the  extensions  proposed  could  not 
be  completed  in  time  to  serve  the  exposition,  while  they 
would  have  the  effect  of  preventing  the  existing  trans- 
i    portation  agencies  from  extending  their  systems.     As 
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regards  the  exposition,  therefore,  the  project  in  hand 
would  be  a  damage  rather  than  a  help. 

Even  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  ultimate  policy  of  the 
municipality  should  be  to  control  its  own  street  rail- 
way system,  the  present  object  is  not  properly  related 
either  to  times  or  conditions.  Every  existing  street-car 
franchise  we  believe  has  a  limit.  Under  a  waiting 
policy  the  city  may  in  time  and  without  disturbance 
of  conditions  come  into  the  ownership  upon  equitable 
terms  of  every  foot  of  railway  within  the  municipal 
limits.  This  seems  now  inevitable.  With  this  prospect 
in  view  it  would  be  both  extravagant  and  foolish  to 
proceed  with  a  costly  scheme  of  construction  which 
would  merely  duplicate  existing  lines  and  ultimately 
complicate  the  whole  scheme  of  street  transportation. 

Against  the  immediate  project — as  against  every 
project  which  calls  for  large  additions  to  the  army  of 
municipal  employees — there  stands  a  large  fundamental 
objection.  It  is  this,  namely,  that  it  would  surely  in- 
crease the  number  of  persons  with  an  immediate  and 
personal  interest  in  community  policy  as  opposed  to  the 
community  interest.  Given  a  street-car  service  employ- 
ing several  thousand  men  and  you  have,  a  solid  block 
of  votes  which  may — and  surely  will — be  used  for  the 
corruption  of  municipal  politics.  Given  time  for  or- 
ganization and  it  will  surely  formulate  selfish  demands 
and  use  its  political  power  en  bloc  for  their  enforce- 
ment. Under  our  practices  in  politics  the  creation  of 
a  great  body  of  municipal  employees  would  mean  prac- 
tically to  turn  over  the  administration  of  municipal 
affairs  to  the  job-holders.  It  means  that  schemes  of  tax- 
ation, administration  of  police — all  shall  be  under  the 
practical  domination  of  an  army  of  municipal  employees 
bent  chiefly  upon  their  own  interest  in  the  form  of  in- 
creased public  activities,  large  rates  of  pay,  short  hours 
of  labor,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  The  vital  question  is: 
Shall  San  Francisco  be  governed  by  her  taxpayers  or 
by  her  taxeaters? 

There  is  in  our  city  charter  a  fortunate  requirement 
that  projects  calling  for  use  of  the  public  credit  must  be 
supported  by  a  two-thirds  vote.  That  is,  to  authorize 
this  project  of  street  railway  extensions  there  must  be 
two  votes  in  the  affirmative  for  one  in  the  negative. 
This  provision  gives  to  the  opposition  a  large  advan- 
tage— and  properly  so.  Now  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  forces  of  conservatism,  always  large 
enough  to  dominate  any  situation,  will  be  interested 
enough  to  sustain  their  own  cause.  If  those  who  stand 
legitimately  opposed  to  this  project  of  extravagance 
and  folly  shall  sufficiently  interest  themselves  to  go  to 
the  polls,  there  is  no  question  about  the  result. 


The  Collapse  of  the  "Call." 

When  Mr.  John  D.  Spreckels  bought  the  Call  twenty 
years  ago  it  was  a  rather  colorless  but  entirely  respect- 
able publication.  It  printed  the  news  in  fairly  good 
form  and  under  reasonable  if  not  notable  standards  of 
intelligence  and  impartiality.  It  did  not  stand  very 
positively  for  anything,  but  it  was  clean  and  wholesome. 
And  as  a  business  enterprise  it  was  successful.  Its 
earnings  were  not  great,  but  they  were  sufficient  for 
its  needs  with  a  reasonable  margin  of  profit.  Re- 
garded as  a  public  institution  the  Call  was  on  the  whole 
worthy  and  worth  sustaining. 

Under  Mr.  Spreckels's  ownership  the  paper  ought 
to  have  been  made  the  bulwark  of  a  legitimate  con- 
servatism. Its  readers  were  for  the  most  part  of  the 
respectable  middle  class,  properly  solicitous  for  stability 
in  government,  for  economy  in  public  expenditures, 
and  imbued  with  respect  for  the  fundamental  social 
virtues.  The  Call  was  then  essentially  the  family  news- 
paper of  San  Francisco,  and  there  was  every  reason 
why  it  should  have  sustained  this  character  and  have 
grown  with  the  expansion  of  the  city. 

But  unhappily  in  reorganizing  the  Call  Mr.  Spreckels 
selected  agents  unequal  to  the  work,  lacking  the  in- 
spirations essential  to  it  and  deficient  in  the  elements 


of  character  and  respect.  Perhaps  in  his  inexperience 
Mr.  Spreckels  himself  did  not  fully  comprehend  the 
responsibilities  of  journalism;  most  certainly  the  men  he 
put  in  charge  failed  to  do  so.  One  fatal  idea  of  the 
new  management  was  the  assumption  that  a  newspaper 
may  without  destroying  its  own  character  sustain  the 
motives  and  expediencies  of  a  private  interest.  The 
Call  with  an  intemperate  ardor  at  once  espoused  the 
Spreckels  side  of  then  pending  controversies  over  the 
policy  of  the  government  in  the  matter  of  imported 
sugar.  On  top  of  this  the  editors  of  the  Call  assumed 
a  pontifical  attitude  towards  local  and  general  politics. 
Who,  whose  memory  runs  back  twenty  years,  does  not 
remember  the  childish  arrogance  with  which  the  Call 
under  the  first  editor  of  the.  Spreckels  regime  under- 
took to  lay  down  the  law,  to  organize  political  com- 
binations, even  to  dominate  neighboring  states?  It 
was  of  course  a  stupidly  foolish  as  well  as  a  futile 
policy. 

But  perhaps  more  serious  than  mistakes  of  policy 
was  the  lack  of  stable  character.  The  paper  de- 
veloped energy,  but  it  stood  for  nothing.  First 
there  were  evidences  of  a  tremendous  exhilaration 
in  possession  of  unquestioned  resources.  This,  in 
addition  to  the  arrogances  and  follies  above  recited, 
led  to  extravagance,  and  extravagance  quickly  ran  upon 
the  shoals  of  necessity.  For  though  the  Spreckels 
purse  was  long  there  were  behind  it  natural  tendencies 
to  discretion.  When  the  effort  was  made  to  make  the 
paper  profitable  there  followed  a  period  of  conces:-~n 
to  doubtful  expediencies.  Mr.  Spreckels  we  doubt  not 
would  have  been  willing,  if  he  had  had  the  right  kind 
of  counsels,  to  have  backed  the  Call  in  a  straight 
career  in  championship  of  vital  principles.  But  his 
agents  had  no  vision  of  principles,  and  even  with  re- 
spect to  expedients  they  proceeded  without  judgment. 
The  things  done  by  the  management  of  the  Call  in  an 
effort  to  make  it  pay  speedily  made  it  impossible  for  it 
to  command  public  respect. 

The  climax  of  folly  was  attained  when,  after  the 
first  signal  failure,  there  was  called  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  paper  a  man  about  equally  identified  with 
low  politics  and  the  race-track.  Under  this  regime  the 
Call  lost  whatever  chance  of  worthy  regeneration  there 
had  been  left  to  it  upon  the  collapse  of  the  previous 
regime.  Mr.  Spreckels  evidently  did  not  comprehend 
that  a  newspaper,  whatever  else  it  may  be,  is  never 
better  than  the  man  who  makes  it.  He  did  not  see  that 
a  combination  of  race-track  tout  and  underground 
political  worker  could  not  make  a  journal  to  command 
respect.  Thereafter  the  Call  was  doomed.  One  de- 
vice after  another  was  tried,  but  to  no  purpose,  for  the 
blight  had  struck  deep.  The  old  tradition  of  respect- 
ability had  been  lost;  the  new  condition  was  without 
promise. 

Now  for  some  years  the  Call  has  wobbled  about  in 
search  of  some  issue  or  pose  upon  which  it  might 
sustain  an  effective  career.  It  has  championed  many 
things  in  turn  and  nothing  long.  And  as  always  where 
there  is  no  guiding  principle  and  where  policies  shift 
from  month  to  month  there  has  been  no  real  force  and 
no  success.  The  Call  has  notoriously  been  without  a 
dominating  motive  and  therefore  without  character. 
Whereas  the  Examiner  stood  for  one  sort  of  thing  and 
the  Chronicle  for  another,  the  Call  has  stood  somewhere 
between  the  two,  but  without  the  vitality  of  either.  It 
has  lacked  the  abandon  and  the  resource  to  match  the 
vulgar  flamboyances  of  the  Examiner  and  it  has  not 
had  the  careful  administration  under  the  spirit  of  re- 
straint which  has  marked  the  course  of  the  Chronicle. 
It  might  indeed,  if  there  had  been  at  the  head  of  it  a 
man  of  serious  purpose  and  vital  powers,  have  crowded 
the  Chronicle  from  a  field  which  it  has  held — somewhat 
out  of  character — as  a  conservative  journal.  But  the 
personal  quality  was  lacking,  and  so  the  paper  nc 
a  time  imitating  the  Examiner  and  anon  im 
Chronicle  has  gone  from  bad  to  worse  and  ii 
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ness  sense  steadily  down  hill.  The  pity  of  it  is  very 
great,  for  over  .and  above  all  other  things — civic 
centres,  opera  houses,  boulevards,  expositions,  and  all 
the  rest  of  it — San  Francisco  needs  a  characterful  and 
socially  responsible  daily  newspaper. 

The  merging  of  the  Call  with  the  Chronicle  is  merely 
a  polite  way  of  disavowing  without  really  disguising  an 
absolute  failure.  Few  papers  really  die — they  are 
"merged."  By  this  process  the  definite  financial  obli- 
gations of  their  subscription  lists  are  taken  care  of 
and  there  is  left  to  their  managements  some  shadow 
of  "face."  None  the  less  the  failure  of  the  Call  is  posi- 
tive and  without  real  mitigation.  The  paper  has  not  in 
a  genuine  sense  been  sold  to  the  Chronicle.  Only  this, 
the  Chronicle  has  taken  over  the  subscription  lists  and 
will  look  after  the  sale  of  the  material  junk. 

There  is  much  speculation  as  to  what,  first  and 
last,  the  Call  has  cost  Mr.  Spreckels.  Probably  Mr. 
Spreckels  himself  could  not  tell ;  and  being  a  man  of 
some  pride  he  wouldn't  tell  if  he  could.  But  certainly 
there  went  into  the  paper  enough  if  it  had  been  ex- 
pended wisely  in  sustaining  sound  and  worthy  policies  to 
have  given  San  Francisco  a  great,  resourceful,  success- 
ful, useful  daily  newspaper.  And  what  an  achievement, 
what  a  public  service,  this  would  have  been ! 

Some  day  we  hope  San  Francisco  may  have  such  a 
paper.  It  will  come,  if  it  shall  ever  come,  not  as  the 
consequence  of  mere  "policy,"  but  in  response  to  a 
definite  expression  of  character.  A  worthily  successful 
newspaper  must  first  of  all  have  an  inspiration  in  fixed 
principles  and  it  must  plow  a  straight  course.  Through 
good  times  or  bad  it  must  stand  by  its  guns  with 
absolute  moral  devotion.  It  is  true  that  the  public 
taste  under  long-sustained  bad  influences  has  be- 
come degenerate.  It  has  acquired  the  propensity  for 
putridity.  Even  those  who  cry  most  loudly  for  a 
decent  newspaper  would,  we  suspect,  be  the  least 
disposed  to  support  such  a  paper.  But  a  newspaper 
rightly  purposeful,  like  the  Portland  Oregonian,  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  or  the  Springfield  Republican 
or  the  New  York  Times,  would  ultimately  build 
up  for  itself  public  respect  and  in  time  command  a 
sufficient  measure  of  public  support.  Somebody  in 
God's  own  good  time  will  probably  do  it.  But  those 
of  us  who  have  had  close  observation  of  San  Fran- 
cisco journalism  and  of  the  tendencies  and  habits  of 
the  San  Francisco  public  do  not  hanker  after  the  job. 


Now  an  Kvening  "Examiner." 

There  is,  we  are  told,  to  be  a  further  development  of 
the  bargain  under  which  the  Call  has  been  snuffed  out 
and  its  raiment  parted  among  its  rivals.  Mr.  de  Young 
has  taken  over  the  subscription  lists  and  the  material 
plant,  but  in  addition  to  whatever  may  (or  may  not) 
have  been  paid  to  Mr.  Spreckels,  there  had  to  be  a 
settlement  with  the  Examiner.  For  many  years  the 
Chronicle  has  held  in  abeyance  a  right  to  an  evening 
Associated  Press  franchise  for  the  city  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. This,  we  are  told,  it  has  passed  over  to  Mr. 
Hearst  as  his  share  of  the  loot,  and  he  will,  so  it  is 
said,  very  shortly  begin  the  publication  of  an  evening 
Examiner. 

What  will  happen  when  Mr.  Hearst  gets  his  presses 
to  going  in  the  afternoon  is  an  interesting  subject  for 
speculation.  The  new  publication  will  of  course  be  in 
the  familiar  yellow  fashion,  but  with  some  elements 
of  real  strength.  What  will  be  the  effect  upon  the 
Bulletin  ?  We  can  only  hope.  And  this  without  any 
very  serious  interest  in  the  new  venture  itself.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  the  evening  Examiner  will  in  a 
news  sense  be  infinitely  more  effective  than  the  Bulletin. 
Yet  there  is  a  sphere  in  which  the  latter  can  never  be 
outdone.  By  no  combination  of  money  and  genius  can 
any  newspaper  ever  become  more  debased,  more  vul- 
gar, more  false,  more  indecent  than  the  Bulletin  has 
been  now  these  several  years.  Try  as  he  may,  Mr. 
Hearst  can  never  force  his  paper  down  to  the  low  level 
■of  complete  moral  abandonment  whereupon  the  Bulletin 
finds  the  congenial  inspirations  of  its  life.  It  would 
call  for  degeneracy  plus  insanity  in  the  third  degree 
to  make  another  such  paper. 

As  to  the  effect  of  the  forthcoming  Hearst  evening 
paper  upon  the  Post,  we  can  only  guess.  Despite  the 
hanc'icap  of  a  bad  history  and  the  demoralizing  in- 
fluences of  a  degenerate  rival,  the  Post  has  potentiali- 
ties of  respectability.  It  might  indeed  be  better,  and 
thij  we  hope  will  happen.  The  evening  Examiner  will 
undoubtedly  fill  the  sensational  field  completely,  there- 
re  there  will  remain  the  open  field  of  respectability. 
in  a  financial  sense  this  field  is  not  very  inviting, 


still  there  should  be  in  it  rewards  above  the  scorn  even 
of  the  modern  newspaper  manager.  We  shall  hope 
for  the  best.  , 

A  New  Force  in  Labor  Contentions. 

The  peaceful  adjustment  achieved  within  the  week 
of  matters  at  issue  between  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road and  a  large  group  of  its  employees  is  important 
in  itself,  since  it  has  averted  a  "fight"  which  would 
have  tied  up  trains  from  El  Paso  to  Seattle.  Such  an 
interference  with  the  routine  of  transportation  at  this 
time  would  have  been  a  hardship — indeed  a  calamity. 

But  intrinsically  important  as  the  settlement  is,  the 
means  by  which  it  has  been  brought  about  are  more 
important.  It  will  be  remembered  that  when  some 
two  weeks  ago  the  conductors  and  engineers  voted  to 
go  on  strike  the  Southern  Pacific  management,  instead 
of  preparing  for  a  conflict  of  resistance  and  endurance, 
proposed  to  arbitrate  the  points  at  issue.  It  called  upon 
the  newly  created  National  Board  of  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  to  lend  its  aid.  The  function  of  this  new 
agency  in  government  is  to  intervene  in  labor  disputes 
at  the  request  of  either  or  both  parties — to  mediate 
between  them  and  to  bring  them  together  if  prac- 
ticable. This  failing,  the  board  is  empowered  to  recom- 
mend arbitration  and  to  arrange  the  machinery  for  it. 
There  is  no  compulsion,  but  the  recommendation  of  the 
board  is  practically  obligatory,  since  whichever  party 
should  decline  to  accept  it  would  put  itself  in  a  pose  of 
obvious  moral  disadvantage. 

In  the  immediate  instance  the  Board  of  Mediation 
and  Conciliation  from  its  headquarters  at  Washington 
sent  a  man  of  intelligence  and  common  sense  to  talk 
over  matters  between  the  threatening  employees  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  railroad  management  on  the  other. 
Both  were  found  in  conciliatory  mood.  Neither  the 
men  nor  the  company  wanted  a  strike;  nobody  ever 
does  in  the  light  of  sober  second  thought.  Strikes  are 
the  product  of  acrimonious  conferences  and  of  super- 
heated counsels,  and  there  are  few  occasions  perhaps 
when  they  might  not  be  averted  if  at  the  right  time 
and  in  the  right  way  there  could  be  friendly,  intelli- 
gent, and  disinterested  mediation  between  the  parties. 

So  it  turns  out  in  this  case.  The  company  has  made 
certain  concessions;  the  employees  have  made  certain 
other  concessions.  There  will  be  no  strike,  no  tie-up 
of  trains,  no  disturbance  of  business — nothing  of  the 
bitterness,  the  loss,  the  public  rage  and  the  private 
anguish  that  are  the  inevitable  accompaniments  of  in- 
dustrial warfare.  It  has  all  come  about  very  quietly, 
and  the  result  leaves  the  parties  to  what  might  have 
been  a  bitter  and  sustained  warfare  in  closer  and  friend- 
lier affiliation  than  before.  They  understand  each  other 
better  and  will  be  less  ready  to  talk  loud  and  submit 
ultimatums  than  hitherto. 

Obviously  a  new  force  has  entered  into  the  sphere 
hitherto  occupied  solely  by  capital  and  labor  in  the 
relations  of  employer  and  employed.  The  new  Board 
of  Mediation  and  Conciliation  represents  the  third  and 
larger  party  in  every  labor  dispute,  namely,  the  public, 
and  it  has  the  status  of  governmental  authorization. 
It  may  not  indeed  impose  itself  upon  any  situation,  but 
it  is  subject  to  the  invitation  of  either  party  in  any 
dispute  concerning  labor.  If  it  should  happen  that  one 
party  should  appeal  to  the  board  and  the  other  decline 
its  offices  a  hundred  moral  advantages  would  instantly 
array  themselves  in  behalf  of  the  appellant.  For  he 
who  believes  himself  to  have  right  and  reason  on  his 
side  never  has  fear  of  mediation.  It  is  the  party  in 
the  wrong  who  resents  it. 

The  immediate  case  is,  we  believe,  the  first  notable 
instance — if  not  indeed  the  first  instance — in  which  the 
services  of  the  new  board  have  been  called  into  action. 
The  result  mightily  commends  this  new  agency  in  the 
life  of  the  countrv. 


A  Right  Principle  Sustained. 

The  point  at  issue  between  the  men  and  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  in  the 
contention  just  now  happily  ended  was  one  in  which  the 
public  has  a  vital  interest.  At  various  points  on  the 
Southern  Pacific  system  electrical  service  is  being  sub- 
stituted for  steam  service,  notably  in  Alameda  and 
Santa  Clara  counties  of  this  state  and  in  the  Wil- 
lamette Valley,  Oregon.  The  question  arose  in  con- 
nection with  organizing  these  new  electrical  services. 
In  the  steam  service  there  has  been  a  regular  system 
of  promotion,  and  certain  men  (conductors  and  en- 
gineers) have  acquired  a  certain  status  or,  as  it  may 
otherwise  be  defined,  certain  rights  in  this  service  re- 
lating to  promotion.    The  demand  of  the  men  was  that, 


the  two  services  should  be  so  closely  interrelated  that 
a  man  available  for  promotion  in  the  steam  service 
should  have  preference  in  the  electrical  service.  Ob- 
jection on  the  part  of  the  management  was  positive. 
A  man,  it  was  claimed,  might  be  entirely  qualified  for 
steam  service,  but  unqualified  by  experience  or  upon 
any  other  account  for  the  electrical  service.  The  idea 
of  the  management  was  to  organize  the  electrical 
service  independent  of  the  steam  service — under  a  sys- 
tem in  which  promotion  should  be  made  within  the  elec- 
trical service  itself,  this  being  deemed  important  on 
many  accounts,  so  important  that  the  management  de- 
termined to  stand  or  fall  upon  the  issue.  The  adjust- 
ment now  happily  achieved,  while  giving  to  the  men 
certain  advantages  of  preference,  sustains  the  manage- 
ment in  its  main  contention.  It  will  not  be  required 
under  the  arrangement  now  made  to  pass  men  from  the 
steam  service  to  the  electrical  service  unless  in  the 
judgment  of  those  in  authority  there  shall  be  individual 
capability  for  the  work  to  be  done.  In  other  words, 
inexpert  and  ill-qualified  men  may  not  be  foisted  upon 
the  electrical  service  with  the  risks  which  such  an 
imposition  would  involve.  Common  sense  has  prevailed 
and  the  interest  of  the  public  in  so  far  as  it  is  related 
to  the  employment  of  expert  men  in  the  electrical 
service  has  been  secured.  It  is  a  good  adjustment,  fair 
to  everybody,  including  the  public. 

In  vital  aspects  the  matter  at  issue  stood  parallel  with 
recent  contentions  between  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
&  Hartford  Railroad  and  its  employees.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  a  recent  fatal  accident  on  the  last-named 
line  was  due  to  the  incompetenre  of  an  engineer  whom 
the  company  had  been  compelled  to  employ  under  union 
rules  of  seniority.  The  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  management  pleaded  that  it  had  no  choice 
in  the  employment  of  engineers,  since  they  were  com- 
pelled to  take  whoever  was  recommended  by  the  unions. 
This  plea  neither  saved  the  company  against  moral  re- 
proach nor  against  financial  responsibility  for  the  acci- 
dent in  which  many  lives  were  lost.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  after  due  investigation  and  with 
entire  justice  placed  the  blame  upon  the  railroad  com- 
pany. This  instance  no  doubt  had  its  effect  in  stimu- 
lating the  Southern  Pacific  management  in  its  protest 
against  trie  demands  of  the  men  and  so  became  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  settlement  of  a  serious  contention 
in  adjustment  with  a  sound  principle. 

The  men  themselves,  in  the  light  of  an  intelligent 
mediation,  have  been  brought  to  see  the  wrong  of  their 
own  demands,  and  further  have  been  brought  to  con- 
cede the  expediency  and  justice  of  a  rule  under  which 
only  men  of  expert  qualification  may  be  given  posts  of 
responsibility  in  railroad  service.  The  management 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  on  its  part  has  in  like  manner 
been  brought  to  concede  a  certain  preference  to  em- 
ployees of  its  steam  service  in  connection  with  the 
interchange  from  steam  to  electricity,  where  the  par- 
ticular men  involved  stand  qualified  for  particular 
duties.  . 


Sulzer  and  New  York. 

The  letter  on  the  subject  of  the  Sulzer  investigation 
that  appears  in  this  issue  of  the  Argonaut  may  well 
suggest  certain  political  reflections  covering  a  wider 
area  than  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  one  man,  or 
the  fate  that  should  befall  the  high  official  who 
betrays  his  trust.  The  official  investigation  is  neces- 
sarily limited  to  the  suspected  misdeeds  of  the  gov- 
ernor of  New  York.  Actually,  and  so  far  as  the 
public  mind  is  concerned,  it  should  be  a  far  wider 
inquiry  than  this,  and  one  not  wholly  free  from  the 
element  of  self-reproach.  Every  self-governing  com- 
munity must  share  largely  in  whatever  disgrace  may 
befall  its  elected  representatives,  and  in  this  case  it  is 
the  State  of  New  York  that  lies  under  a  shadow  quite 
as  heavy  as  the  cloud  that  threatens  to  obliterate  its 
governor.  For  Sulzer  was  elected,  not  because  he  was 
a  man  of  established  character  or  of  known  probity, 
but  for  no  other  reason  than  a  certain  glib  dexterity 
in  the  use  of  political  shibboleths  and  the  popular 
catchwords  of  reform.  He  was  chosen,  in  other  words, 
for  capacities  that  are  well  within  the  reach  of  any 
unscrupulous  intelligence  that  is  weatherwise  to  the 
prevailing  political  winds.  The  demand  of  the  electorate 
in  its  search  for  a  governor  should  have  been  for  a 
man  whose  unquestioned  and  unquestionable  personal 
reputation  was  a  guaranty  of  the  stability  and  respon- 
sibility of  his  political  opinions.  But  there  seems  to 
have  been  never  a  thought  of  Sulzer's  character  or 
repute.  No  man  becomes  a  thief  over  night  nor  re- 
verses the  habits  of  a  lifetime  merely  because  he  has 
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been  chosen  to  some  high  office.  If  Sulzer  should  be 
convicted  on  the  charges  brought  against  him  it  be- 
comes evident  that  he  is  not  only  unfit  to  be  governor 
of  New  York,  but  unfit  to  be  left  alone  with  a  silver 
spoon.  And  this  general  poverty  of  character  must 
have  been  known  to  many  and  ascertainable  by  all  be- 
fore a  vote  in  his  favor  was  cast.  Nevertheless  he  was 
chosen  governor  of  New  York  by  an  electorate  who 
must  have  supposed  that  character  was  of  no  impor- 
tance at  all,  that  nothing  was  of  importance  except  a 
"programme"  that  any  clever  rogue  could  piece  to- 
gether in  ten  minutes.  Sulzer  was  prepared  to  "get" 
the  right  people.  He  was  "for"  all  the  short  cuts  to 
happiness,  all  the  quackeries,  and  patent  medicine  of 
the  day.  Nothing  was  asked  of  him  except  a  pose  and 
a  livery. 

New  York  is  not  exceptional  in  her  methods  of 
choice,  although  she  is  exceptional  in  her  bad  luck. 
All  over  the  country  we  see  the  same  false  standards  at 
work.  All  over  the  country  we  see  men  chosen  because 
of  what  they  say,  and  not  because  of  what  they  are. 
Character  has  become  the  least  valuable  of  political 
assets ;  posture  and  a  quick  change  programme  the  most 
valuable.  Sulzer  seems  to  have  had  every  credential 
that  was  demanded  of  him  by  his  supporters,  but  be- 
cause he  was  lacking  in  the  one  credential  that  was  not 
asked  of  him — personal  probity — he  has  brought  dis- 
grace upon  himself  and  a  calamity  upon  the  State  of 
New  York.  , 

Blundering  in  Mexico. 

Amateur  diplomacy  under  the  inspirations  of  an  aca- 
demic sentimentalism  has  achieved  its  natural  and  per- 
fect work  in  Mexico.  Without  in  the  least  diminishing 
out  national  responsibilites,  it  has  substituted  distrust 
for  confidence,  contempt  for  influence,  and  affront  for 
courtesy. 

We  have  long  had  as  ambassador  to  Mexico  under 
trying  circumstances  a  man  of  so  much  discretion  and 
poise  as  at  least  to  command  general  respect.  Mr. 
Henry  L.  Wilson  has  now  for  several  years  been  a 
considerable  factor  in  Mexico  as  the  representative  of 
the  United  States,  and  he  has  so  carried  himself  as 
to  avoid  serious  irritations.  But  President  Wilson, 
who  thinks  he  knows  pretty  much  everything  in  the 
world  by  instinct,  fancied  that  he  could  do  better  with 
raw,  untrained,  unofficial  agents  acting  under  uncertain 
commissions  and  upon  irregular  lines,  than  through 
approved  and  formal  processes  of  diplomacy.  So  he 
sent  first  a  secret  agent,  second  an  agent  without  com- 
r,"o=ion  nf  anv  1-i'nH  hut  accredited  only  by  common 
understanding,  then  a  third  agent  informally  authorized 
but  without  a  formal  commission.  The  plan  was 
the  brilliant  one  of  baling  authoritatively  with  the 
Mexican  government  de  facto  without  giving  it  formal 
and  civil  recognition.  It  was  a  stupid  conception  in- 
volving the  worst  form  of  affront  to  Mexico  without 
promise  of  effectiveness,  real  or  sentimental. 

all  this  has  come  a  natural  and  proper  resent- 
ment on  the   part  of  President  Huerta  s  government. 
He  will  not  be  dealt  with  as  a  child,  subject  to  a  con- 
superior    ar  1    arrogantly    reserved    authority. 
He  will  be  <  government  of  the  United 

States  or   he  will  have  naaght  to  do    -.ith  anybody  rep- 

. 

...  -    igent,    iir.   Lino, 
and   has   given   Char;  aires  aughnessy   his 

walking  papers.  It  is  what  any  spirited  head  of  any 
rnment  would  have  done  and  it  surprises  nobody 
excepting  our  schoolmaster  in  the  presidency  and  our 
professional  agitator  and  Chautauquan  lecturer  in  the 
Department  of  State. 

It  hardly  needs  to  be  said  that  by  his  silly  and  I 
policy  President  Wilson  has  given  to  the  government 
of  President  Huerta  perhaps  its  best  chance  to  sustain 
itself.  There  is  among  all  classes  in  Mexico  an  intense 
resentment  towards  the  United  States.  By  flaunting 
defiance  in  the  face  of  the  Washington  government 
President  Huerta  has  for  the  moment  made  himself  a 
hero  in  his  own  country.  Whether  or  not  the  present 
state  of  public  feeling  will  last  long  enough  to  sustain 
him  in  his  efforts  to  establish  a  stable  and  authorita- 
tive government  only  time  can  tell.  But  for  the  mo- 
ment Huerta,  whom  President  Wilson  distrusts  and  will 
not  give  even  the  quasi-support  of  recognition,  stands 
higher  than  before  because  forsooth  he  has  ventured 
to  slap  the  face  of  the  government  at  Washington. 

In  the  meantime  our  responsibilities  in  Mexico  are 
precisely  what  they  have  been  all  along.  Under  our 
Monroe  Doctrine  we  stand  pledged  to  the  maintenance 


of  public  order  and  for  the  security  of  foreign  invest- 
ments. If  under  this  obligation  we  shall  fail,  then  we 
shall  have  no  right  to  complain  if  Europe  takes  the 
job  off  our  hands  and  bids  us  pack  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine in  lavender  and  lay  it  carefully  away  out  of  the 
sight  of  men.  Our  task  is  still  before  us,  and  it  has 
been  made  more  difficult  by  a  policy  which  has  no 
foundation  in  common  sense,  no  justification  in  prece- 
dent, no  respect  anywhere. 


Exhibitors  and  the  Exposition. 

For  England's  refusal  to  take  part  in  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition  there  is  an  obvious 
reason  of  international  policy.  But  there  is  no  such 
motive  in  the  case  of  Germany.  We  may  therefore 
take  at  its  face  value  the  explanation  that  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  German  manufacturer  the  cost  of 
participation  would  outweigh  any  possible  benefits  to 
be  expected  from  it.  It  is  with  the  Germans  a  matter 
of  business  pure  and  simple. 

And  this  brings  us  face  to  face  with  one  of  the  con- 
sequences of  our  tariff  policy.  It  is  because  there  is 
no  great  market  in  the  United  States  for  German  mer- 
chandise that  the  German  manufacturers  see  no  point 
in  an  exhibit.  We  may  think  or  say  what  we  will 
about  higher  motives  in  such  matters,  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  advertisement — business  exploitation — is  the 
dominating  motive  in  every  exposition  exhibit.  With- 
out it — excepting  where  political  considerations  enter 
— there  would  be  no  expositions.  And  since  we  prac- 
tically close  our  doors  against  the  bulk  of  European 
manufactures,  we  shut  ourselves  out  from  whatever 
benefits  might  come  from  cooperation  in  enterprises  like 
that  we  now  have  in  hand.  True  Germany  and  other 
European  countries  participated  in  a  large  way  in  the 
expositions  at  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis;  but 
in  each  instance  the  result  from  a  business  standpoint 
was  disappointing.  Even  the  goods  exhibited  could  not 
be  disposed  of  advantageously,  but  had  in  a  very  large 
measure  to  be  returned.  The  enterprising  persons  who 
got  up  the  exhibits  had  their  pains  for  their  reward. 
And  such  hopes  as  they  may  have  cherished  of  modi- 
fication of  American  policy  under  the  influences  of 
friendly  cooperation  were  disappointed.  It  seems  en- 
tirely reasonable  therefore  and  in  no  sense  invidious 
that  this  latest  invitation  should  be  declined. 

Again,  there  is  no  use  shutting  our  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  the  world  is  a  bit  tired  of  expositions.  Whatever 
remained  of  the  element  of  novelty  after  the  great  fairs 
of  London,  Paris,  and  Philadelphia  has  long  since 
ceased  to  be.  Expositions  have  come  to  be  regarded 
as  local  enterprises  designed  not  so  much  in  celebration 
of  great  events  as  in  exploitation  of  national  or  local 
.interests  or  for  some  immediate  political  purpose.  Eng- 
land now  and  again  gets  up  a  big  show  as  a  means  of 
sustaining  the  spirit  of  empire.  Paris  deals  in  expo- 
sitions precisely  as  she  does  in  other  schemes  for  the  at- 
traction of  full-pursed  \  isitors.  And  since  motives  are 
thus  obvious,  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  an  enthusiasm 
originally  based  on  high  sentiments  should  have  become 
dissipated. 

That   finally   England   will   take   a   considerable  part 
in  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  we  do  believe.     For 
ler       ■  motii ";  si 
U  is  nol 
nimoi  tii  ipatii  n  upoi  ilan  but 

after  a  liberal  fashion.  This  is  hardly  an  accid  It 
The  government,  which  resents  our  policy  in  the  matter 
of  the  canal  and  so  declines  to  have  an  official  part  in 
our  merrymaking,  will  do  what  it  may  to  encourage 
participation  on  another  and  lower  basis.  Probably  in 
the  end  it  will  send  a  fleet  to  San  Francisco  P 
1915,  this  being  the  most  which  the 

rnment  could  exhibit  its  good-will  without  sacri- 
fice of  self-respect. 

We  suspect  that  European  participation  outside  of 
England  will  be  mainly  commercial  and  probably 
limited  to  luxuries  and  objects  of  art  which  find  a 
market  here  even  in  spite  of  our  tariff.  The  great 
manufacturers  of  staple  articles  against  whom  our 
doors  are  shut  will  indeed  stand  aloof.  But  the  pro- 
ducers of  fine  and  beautiful  things  for  which  there  is 
a  demand  in  America,  even  despite  the  tariff  obstacle, 
will  no  doubt  see  their  advantage  in  advertising  their 
wares. 

Long  ago  there  was  remarked  in  these  columns  that 
if  our  fair  were  to  have  a  distinctive  character  it  would 
have  to  be  found  in  an  exposition  of  the  life  around 
about  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Here  is  indeed  a  new  world ; 
and  here  are  many  things  as  yet  unexploited  before  the 
wider   world.     Japan,   China,   the   British   Colonies   of 


Australia  and  New  Zealand,  Mexico,  Alaska,  South 
America,  Central  America — here  are  countries  and  con- 
ditions which  have  much  to  offer  both  to  serious 
students  and  to  the  lightly  curious.  And  if  these 
regions  shall  be  brought  each  to  make  exhibition  of 
what  is  most  interesting  in  its  life  and  character  we 
shall  have  an  exposition  far  more  attractive  and  charm- 
ing than  one  possible  to  be  organized  by  the  massing 
of  exhibits  from  the  conventional  world  of  western 
Europe. 

Editorial  Notes. 
Mayor  Rolph  is  or  used  to  be  a  man  of  business  un- 
derstanding and  of  business  habits.  He  knows  or 
ought  to  know  what  a  business  statement  should  be. 
And  all  this  being  so  it  is  not  creditable  to  Mr.  Rolph 
that  the  public  accounts  are  so  kept — or  not  kept — as 
to  afford  the  basis  of  a  running  controversy  for  many 
weeks  as  to  whether  one  public  utility  owned  by  the 
city  is  making  money  or  losing  money.  We  can  not 
but  believe  that  if  the  affairs  of  the  municipality  were 
Mr.  Rolph's  private  business  he  would  have  known  long 
before  now  if  the  Geary  Street  road  were  paying  its 
way  or  not.  

The  inevitable  has  happened  and  Harry  Thaw  is  at 
liberty.  He  walked  through  the  open  gates  of  the 
asylum,  entered  a  waiting  automobile,  and  fled  to 
Canada,  where  he  is  now  under  arrest  on  some  vague 
charge  of  being  an  undesirable  immigrant.  Presumably 
an  elastic  law  will  permit  of  his  delivery  to  the  New 
York  authorities  and  his  return  to  the  asylum,  where 
his  money  will  be  employed  once  more  in  the  corruption 
of  officials  high  and  low  and  in  a  periodic  siege  of  the 
law  courts  upon  technical  points.  But  for  the  fact  that 
Canadian  territory  adjoins  the  State  of  New  York  it 
is  hard  to  see  upon  what  grounds  Thaw  could  be  extra- 
dited. He  was  adjudged  innocent  of  the  crime  of  mur- 
der upon  the  ground  of  insanity,  and  if  he  is  insane  he 
is  equally  incapable  of  any  other  legal  crime,  such  as 
conspiracy.  But  the  public  is  sick  of  the  whole  hateful 
business  and  bitterly  resentful  of  these  incessant  re- 
minders of  the  apparently  invincible  power  of  money 
in  the  defeat  of  the  criminal  law.  No  one  believed  that 
Thaw  was  insane  at  the  time  of  his  crime.  No  one 
believes  that  he  is  insane  now.  He  was  allowed  to  pur- 
chase a  verdict  and  society  has  now  to  pay  for  its 
supineness  by  this  long  chapter  of  humiliations. 


Dr.  Aked  makes  one  important  omission  from  his 
report  of  the  Diggs-Caminetti  trial  which  he  has  fur- 
nished to  the  columns  of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner. 
Entering  on  a  comparison  between  the  procedures  of 
America  and  of  England,  he  has  much  to  say  about 
judges,  juries,  and  prisoners,  about  witnesses,  sheriffs, 
and  policemen,  but,  curiously  enough,  hardly  a  word 
about  clergymen.  Therefore  it  may  be  well  to  supply 
an  obvious  deficiency  and  to  point  out  that  in  no  other 

nlv  that  a  min- 
ister should  gaii  i  access  to  the  delivery  of 
nauseating  criminal  evidence  and.  under  the  guise  of  a 
moral  .  f  if  that  evidence 
that  are  properly  excluded  from  legitimate  report. 
Thank                  \ked.  the  prurient  imagination  li 

bid 

clo  .  r  '   whicl  i] 

is    "ten    il   d  ;>ear."    and   by   so   doing  to   "risk  the 

editor's   displeasur  the    censure    of    the 

public."     Certainly  then 

ployment  for  the  popul  i  lan  who  is  v. 

his  pieties  should  I  ;..uion 

of  Hastinesses  from  which  V 

is  precluded  by  the  ethics  of  his  trade. 


Of  what  use  is  a  statutory  limit  upon  the  rate  of 
interest  which  may  be  paid  upon  state  bonds  and  a 
charter  limit  to  interest  payable  upon  municipal  bonds 
if  in  the  one  case  "bonuses"  may  be  given  by  the  au- 
thorities of  the  state  and,  in  the  other,  bonds  may  be 
discounted  without  limit  by  a  board  of  public  works? 
In  what  terms  must  we  characterize  those  who.  having 
taken  oath  to  obey  constitutions  and  charters,  lend 
themselves  to  these  evasive  devices?  And  isn't  it  a 
curious  fact  that  this  species  of  dishonesty  is  more  com- 
monly practiced  by  those  who  pose  as  moral  reformers 
and  as  regenerators  of  society  than  by  those  whom  they 
loudly  denounce  as  less  worthy  than  themselves? 


The   cantaloupe   growers   of   Imperial    ' 
fornia,  estimate  a  return  of  $2,500.(300  for 
season. 
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THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 


Secretary  Daniels  is  quite  sure  that  the  world  is  now 
entering  upon  an  era  of  universal  peace  and  that  we  shall 
soon  have  plenty  of  money  for  education  and  piety.  None  the 
less  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  face  the  disillusionment  of 
fact  and  to  consider  conditions  rather  than  theories.  We 
have  now  the  precise  terms  of  the  new  German  army  law. 
During  the  last  forty  years  the  German  forces  have  been  in- 
creased twelve  times,  and  now  there  is  to  be  an  addition  of 
over  twenty  per  cent.  The  numbers  of  the  rank  and  file  will 
be  enlarged  from  544,211  to  661,478,  and  this  will  place  the 
army  upon  a  total  peace  strength  of  814,000.  On  the  other 
hand  the  French  army  will  be  increased  from  570,000  to 
730,000,  but  an  apparent  difference  of  80,000  men  between 
the  two  armies  is  actually  much  greater  in  view  of  the  de- 
mands made  on  the  French  forces  by  Algeria  and  Morocco. 
Two  innovations  in  the  German  army  are  furnished  by  the 
new  law.  The  bicycle  will  be  officially  recognized  to  the 
extent  of  fourteen  cyclist  companies,  and  we  shall  also  witness 
the  reintroduction  of  the  old  "Greek  fire,"  which  will  be 
flung  into  the  enemy's  trenches.  The  nature  of  the  material 
is  not  divulged,  but  its  suffocating  powers  are  said  to  be  so 
great  as  to  render  a  trench  uninhabitable  for  twenty  minutes. 
And  thus  we  see  the  great  cause  of  Christian  civilization 
marching  from   triumph  to   triumph. 


The  reputation  of  the  Turk  seems  to  be  slowly  on  its  way 
toward  a  partial  rehabilitation.  Here  we  find  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  asking  with  some  solicitude  what  will  happen 
to  the  Jews  of  Adrianople  and  Salonica  at  the  hands  of  the 
Christian  conquerors?  What  treatment  will  they  get  from 
Bulgaria  and  from  Greece  ?  The  Evening  Post  thinks  that  "a 
guaranty  of  civic  and  religious  equality  is  of  momentous  im- 
portance to  the  Jews,  who  have  hitherto  lived  under  the 
tolerant  rule  of  Constantinople."  How  times  do  change,  to 
be  sure.  A  few  months  ago  we  were  invited  to  look  upon 
the  Turk  as  a  monster  of  cruelty  and  oppression,  and  now 
we  are  told  that  the  Jew  will  need  special  protection  and 
safeguards  because  he  is  transferred  from  a  Mohammedan  to 
a  Christian  government.  And  it  may  be  said  that  the  Jews 
themselves  seem  to  be  fully  alive  to  the  situation,  seeing 
that  they  began  to  leave  the  country  in  large  numbers  at  the 
first  indication  that  they  were  about  to  lose  the  protection 
of  the  Mohammedan  government. 


As  a  matter  of  fact  the  government  of  the  United  States 
has  interfered  more  than  once  to  save  the  Balkan  Jew  from 
his  Christian  persecutor.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Secre- 
tary Hay  in  1902  made  a  vigorous  protest  against  the  ill- 
treatment  accorded  to  the  Jews  of  Roumania  and  the  protest 
was  effective.  Roumania  regards  the  Jew  as  an  undesirable 
alien,  but  none  the  less  she  compelled  20,000  Jews  to  enter 
the  army  that  invaded   Bulgaria. 


We  were  all  so  busy  cheering  General  Diaz  on  his  way 
through  San  Francisco  to  Japan  that  we  had  no  time  to  ask 
the  nature  of  the  business  that  called  that  interesting  swash- 
buckler to  the  Far  East.  Japan,  it  seems,  refused  to  receive 
the  Mexican  envoy,  and  this  in  itself  was  sufficient  indica- 
tion that  his  errand  was  not  quite  of  the  conventional  kind 
that  was  suggested.  Some  of  our  Eastern  newspapers  are 
now  commenting  upon  this  incident,  and  they  surprisingly 
assume  that  the  mission  of  Diaz  was  to  persuade  Japan  to 
enter  into  an  offensive  alliance  against  the  United  States.  In- 
deed it  seems  likely  to  be  true.  Nothing  short  of  some  vital 
errand  would  have  taken  Diaz  from  Mexico  at  such  a  time 
as  this,  but  certainly  it  seems  a  little  incongruous  that  the 
police  of  San  Francisco  should  make  arrangements  to  save 
Diaz   from   the  ardor   of  his  American   admirers. 


The  London  Daily  Express,  commenting  on  the  increased 
cost  of  living,  prints  a  table  of  commodities  and  their  prices, 
showing  clearly  enough  the  additional  demands  now  made 
upon  the  purse  of  the  consumer,  who  has,  of  course,  no  addi- 
tional revenue  wherewith  to  solace  himself.  The  problem  is 
obviously  unconnected  with  tariffs,  since  it  exists  alike  in 
America,  where  a  tariff  exists,  and  in  Great  Britain,  where 
there  is  no  tariff.  It  exists  throughout  Europe,  where  tariffs 
are  of  all  sorts  and  kinds.  It  exists  everywhere,  and  there- 
fore we  have  to  search  for  some  cause  thatJvcbmmon  to  all 
countries.  Such  a  cause  is  to  be  f<rlincli  says  the  Daily  Ex- 
press, in  labor  agitation  asd  m  the  new  paternal  legislation. 
Ir.-r'-.'.w',  pay  lor  the  workman  must  be  added  to  the  price 
of  the  thing  that  he  makes.  So  must  the  cost  of  strikes  and 
the  attendant  cessation  of  industry.  Paternal  legislation  is 
almost  equally  effective  in  raising  the  price  of  living.  Old 
age  pensions,  maternal  pensions,  national  insurance  of  all 
kinds,  imply  the  spending  of  large  sums  of  money,  and  every 
penny  so  spent  is  added  to  the  cost  of  commodities.  Compel 
the  manufacturer  to  pay  for  the  insurance  of  his  workmen, 
to  pension  those  who  are  old,  and  to  doctor  those  who  are 
sick,  and  he  adds  the  cost  of  all  this  to  the  price  of  the 
commodities  that  he  then  sells  at  their  enhanced  value  to  the 
very  people  who  are  supposed  to  benefit  from  the  new  order 
of  things.  No  matter  upon  what  class  we  impose  our  im- 
posts, they  sink  inevitably  and  by  their  own  gravity  to  the 
lowest  social  strata.  Their  whole  weight  falls  upon  those 
who  are  unable  to  pass  on  the  burden.  Governmental  doles 
are  invariably  paid  by  the  class  that  receives  them,  and  so  we 
have  a  vicious  circle  that  alike  harasses  the  employer  and 
impoverishes   the   workman. 


One   of   the   best   existing   examples    of   "complete    charac- 

terizaf'm"   is    furnished   by    Franklin    P.    Adams    in    a   letter 

•  Mtte     in  1896  by  William  Vaughan  Moody  to  Daniel  Gregory 

i        "Another   girl    ...    a    Californian,    dating   mentally 

the  age  of  Rousseau  and   Chateaubriand,   with  geysers 

iirsts  of  romanticism,   not  to   say  sentimentality;   dating 


spiritually  from  the  age  of  gold,  or  some  remoter  purity,  some 
Promethean  dawn,  some  first-foam-birth  in  hyperborean  seas. 
She  likes  Gibson's  drawings,  adores  Munsey's,  and  sings 
'Don't  be  cross,   dear,'  with   awful  unction." 


Apropos  of  the  trouble  with  the  Swiss  Guard  at  the  Vatican, 
the  London  Daily  Chronicle  says  that  many  stories  are  told 
of  the  Swiss  mercenaries  in  the  service  of  France.  As  M. 
Edmund  d'Auvergne  says,  they  used  to  play  in  French  humor 
the  part  assigned  to  the  Irishman  in  ours.  A  Swiss  captain, 
ordered  to  bury  the  dead  after  an  engagement,  went  at  it  so 
thoroughly  that  he  was  burying  the  living  with  them.  When 
this  was  pointed  out  to  him,  he  replied:  "As  to  that,  if  you 
listen  to  these  bodies  they  would  have  you  believe  there  isn't 
a  dead  man  among  them."  A  Swiss  guard  had  orders  to 
allow  nobody  to  enter  the  Tuileries  from  the  street.  "You 
can't  enter,"  he  said  to  a  citizen,  who  replied,  "I  don't  want 
to  enter;  I  wish  to  leave  this  street."  "Ah!  that's  another 
matter,"  said  the  guard,   and  let  him  pass. 


The  lack  of  public  spirit  in  modern  life  is  the  cause  for 
the  incessant  demands  upon  the  law  to  do  the  things  that  a 
proper  communal  feeling  could  do  easily  for  itself.  In  New 
York  there  is  a  National  1913  Club  which  has  just  started  a 
campaign  "against  all  advertising  which  diverts  the  public 
mind  to  the  degree  of  being  a  danger  to  health  and  wel- 
fare." The  preliminary  announcement  says  that  "public  safety 
and  sanity  demand  the  elimination  of  obtrusive  advertising 
which  is  an  insult  to  our  intelligence  and  a  danger  to  the 
mental  equilibrium.  With  the  discontinuance  of  placards  in 
all  elevated,  subway,  and  surface  cars  it  will  be  possible  for 
the  traveling  public  to  get  a  moment  of  concentration  and  re- 
laxation from  the  strain  of  business  life  and  responsibility. 
The  diversion  has  been  a  most  disturbing  factor  in  the  pur- 
suit of  one's  business  occupations,  and  a  patient  and  generous 
public  has  been  imposed  upon."  And  yet  how  easy  it  would 
be  for  an  aroused  public  opinion  to  regulate  all  such  matters 
without  recourse  to  the  laws.  No  more  would  be  needed 
than  a  general  resolution  to  buy  no  article  that  is  offensively 
or  aggressively  advertised. 


Italy  is  the  latest  country  to  discover  that  education  and 
civic  value  are  not  convertible  terms.  Germany  and  England 
discovered  it  some  time  ago,  and  America  is  slowly  awaking 
to  the  recognition  of  a  lost  ideal.  A  volume  entitled  "Italy 
Today"  by  Bolton  King  and  Thomas  Okey  tells  us  that  Italy 
has  now  so  many  well-educated  young  men  that  they  are 
unable  to  find  work  consonant  with  their  lofty  attainments. 
It  is  the  old  conflict  between  the  head  and  the  hands  which 
refuse  to  work  in  harness.  The  Italian  government,  as  well 
as  a  good  many  governments,  has  proceeded  on  the  theory 
that  the  value  of  a  man  is  in  proportion  to  the  things  that  he 
knows.  Very  soon  we  shall  be  forced  into  a  general  revision 
of  that  theory.  It  is  character  and  not  knowledge  that  gives 
value  to  human  nature,  not  the  facts  that  are  stored  in  the 
mind,  but  the  tendencies  that  govern  action.  Civilization  is 
now  training  vast  numbers  of  men  who  are  small  encyclo- 
pedias of  knowledge,  but  who  do  not  know  the  difference 
between  right  and  wrong. 


There  is  a  general  consensus  of  authoritative  opinion  that 
the  revolution  in  China  was  largely  the  work  of  her  students, 
who  had  been  educated  abroad  and  who  returned  to  their 
own  land  saturated  with  new  ideas.  But  a  good  deal  seems 
to  have  depended  upon  the  country  to  which  they  went. 
Residence  in  Japan  was  peculiarly  productive  of  violent  revo- 
lutionary sentiment,  whereas  the  American  students  were  more 
cautious  and  with  that  constructive  habit  of  mind  that  is  dis- 
posed to  consider  the  plans  for  the  new  building  before  tear- 
ing down  the  old  one.  This  is  accounted  for  Mr.  J.  S.  Tsao, 
secretary  of  the  Chinese  Students'  Alliance  in  America.  The 
men  who  went  to  Japan  for  their  education  were  in  such 
large  numbers  and  were  so  close  to  their  own  country  that 
they  naturally  formed  themselves  into  political  associations 
for  the  discussion  of  home  news  and  for  the  elaboration  of 
political  plans.  But  there  was  another  factor  and  a  rather 
surprising  one.  Japan  herself  has  just  "discovered"  the 
writings  of  Montesquieu  To™.  P'dkie.  Rousseau.  John  Stuart. 
Mill,  ap_£-Kenry  George.  She  was  still  bubbling  with  enthusi- 
asm over  the  writings  that  have  become  commonplace  else- 
where, and  over  political  theories  of  freedom  and  progress 
that  have  lamentably  failed  to  bring  the  human  happiness  that 
they  promised.  They  were  revelations  to  the  Chinese  mind, 
a  sort  of  new  evangel  of  hope  for  their  race.  Paine  and 
Rousseau,  though  dead,  yet  spoke,  and  with  all  the  vital  force 
that  they  exercised  over  Europe  a  century  ago.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  more  curious  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  litera- 
ture than  this  reincarnation  of  an  old  idea,  nothing  more 
striking  in  the  story  of  the  world  than  a  great  revolution 
suddenly  provoked  by  writings  a  century  old  and  that  had 
been  stored  away  on  museum  shelves  by  the  people  to  whom 
they  were  given.  It  is  a  clear  case  of  suspended  literary 
animation.  

Apologies  to  Dr.  Bridges  for  saying  that  the  new  poet 
laureate  is  popularly  unknown.  It  seems  that  the  English 
Journal  of  Education  for  June  offered  a  prize  for  a  list  of 
"the  three  greatest  living  English  poets  in  order  of  excel- 
lence." The  winner  was  selected  by  vote,  "and  the  successful 
list  was  headed  by  the  name  of  Rudyard  Kipling.  William 
Watson  came  second,  and  Robert  Bridges  was  the  third.  Kip- 
ling received  nearly  twice  as  many  votes  as  Watson,  while 
Bridges  came  a  close  third.-  But  then  the  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion is  hardly  a  popular  newspaper.  It  can  hardly  be  said 
that  its  readers  represent  the  masses.  And  what  about  Alfred 
Noyes,  who  came  rather  a  bad  fourth.  If  our  opinion  had 
been  asked,  which  it  was  not,  we  should  have  placed  Alfred 
Noyes  at  the  head  of  the  list  as  the  poet  who  has  more 
beautiful  things  in  his  store  window  than  all  the  others  com- 
bined. Sidney  G.  P.  Coryn. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 

» 

The  Country  of  the  Camisards. 
We   traveled   in   the   print   of   olden   wars, 
Yet  all  the  land  was  green 
And  love  we  found,   and  peace, 
Where  fire  and  war  had  been. 

They  pass  and  smile,  the  children  of  the  sword — 
No  more  the  sword  they  yield  ; 
And  O,  how  deep  the  corn 
Along  the  battlefield! 

— Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 


A  Visit  from  the  Sea. 

Far  from  the  loud  sea  beaches 

Where  he  goes  fishing  and  crying, 

Here  in  the  inland  garden 
Why  is  the  sea-gull  flying? 

Here  are  fish  to   dive  for, 

Here  is  the  corn  and  lea; 
Here   are  the   green   trees   rustling. 

Hie  away  home  to  sea ! 

Fresh  is  the  river  water 

And  quiet  among  the  rushes  ; 
This  is  no  home  for  the  sea-gull 

But  for  the  rooks  and  thrushes. 

Pity  the  bird  that  has  wandered  ! 

Pity  the  sailor   ashore ! 
Hurry  him  home  to  the  ocean, 

Let  him  come  here  no  more. 

High  on  the  sea-cliff  ledges 

The  white  gulls  are  trooping  and  crying, 
Here  among  rooks  and  roses. 

Why  is  the  sea-gull  flying  ? 

— Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 


Heather  Ale :   A  Galloway  Legend. 
From  the  bonny  bells  of  heather 

They  brewed  a  drink  long-syne, 
Was  sweeter  far  than  honey, 

Was  stronger  far  than  wine. 
They  brewed  it  and  they  drank  it, 

And  lay  in  a  blessed  swound 
For  days  and  days  together 

In  their  dwellings  underground. 

There  rose  a  king  in  Scotland, 

A  fell  man  to  his  foes, 
He  smote  the  Picts  in  battle, 

He  hunted  them  like  roes. 
Over  the  miles  of  the  red  mountain 

He  hunted  as  they  fled, 
And  strewed  the  dwarfish  bodies 

Of  the  dying  and  the  dead. 

Summer  came  in  the  country, 

Red  was  the  heather  bel! ; 
But  the  manner  of  the  brewing 

Was  none  alive  to  tell. 
In  graves  that  were  like  children's 

On  many  a  mountain  head, 
The  Brewsters  of  the  Heather 

Lay  numbered  with  the  dead. 

The  king  in  the  red  moorland 

Rode  on  a  summer's  day ; 
And  the  bees  hummed,   and  the  curlews 

Cried  beside  the  way. 
The  king  rode,  and  was  angry. 

Black  was  his  brow  and  pale, 
To  rule  in  a  land  of  heather 

And  lack  the  Heather  Ale. 

It  fortuned  that  his  vassals, 

Riding  free  on  the  heath, 
Came  on  a  stone  that  was  fallen 

And  vermin  hid  beneath. 
Rudely  plucked   from  their  hiding, 

Never  a  word  they  spoke : 
A  son  and  his  aged  father — 

Last  of  the  dwarfish  folk. 

The  king  sat  high  on  his  charger, 

He  looked  on  the  little  men ; 
And  the  dwarfish  and  swarthy  couple 

Looked  at  the  king  again. 
Down  by  the  shore  he  had  them  ; 

And  there  on  the  giddy  brink — 
"I  will  give  you  life,  ye  vermin, 

For  the  secret  of  the  drink." 

There  stood  the  son  and  ia'.her 

And  tbi>  looked  high  and  low  ; 
The.  heather  was  red  around  them, 

The  sea  rumbled  below. 
And  up  and  spoke  the  father. 

Shrill  was  his  voice  to  hear: 
"I  have  a  word  in  private, 

A  word  for  the  royal  ear. 

"Life  is  dear  to  the  aged, 

And  honor  a  little  thing; 
I  would  gladly  sell  the  secret," 

Quoth  the  Pict  to  the  King. 
His  voice  was  small  as  a  sparrow's, 

And  shrill  and  wonderful  clear: 
"I  would  gladly  sell  my  secret, 

Only  my  son  I  fear. 

"For  life  is  a  little  matter, 

And  death  is  naught  to  the  young  ; 
And   I   dare  not   sell  my  honor 

Under  the  eye  of  my  son. 
Take  him,  O  king,  and  bind  him, 

And  cast  him  far  in  the  deep  ; 
And  it's  I  will  tell  the  secret 

That  I  have  sworn  to  keep." 

They  took  the  son  and  bound  him, 

Neck  and  heels  in  a  thong, 
And  a  lad  took  him  and  swung  him, 

And  flung  him  far  and  strong. 
And  the  sea  swallowed  his  body, 

Like  that  of  a  child  of  ten; — 
And  there  on  the  cliff  stood  the  father, 

Last  of  the  dwarfish  men. 

"True  was  the  word  I  told  you: 

Only  my  son  I  feared; 
For  I  doubt  the  sapling  courage 

That  goes  without  the  beard. 
But  now  in  vain  is  the  torture, 

Fire  shall  never  avail : 
Here   dies  in   my  bosom 

The  secret  of  Heather  Ale." 

— Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
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THE  SULZER  IMPEACHMENT. 


'Flaneur"  Sketches  the  Situation  in  New  York  and  the  Un- 
pleasant Position  of  the  Governor. 


It  is  hardly  necessary  to  outline  the  main  facts  of 
the  Sulzer  impeachment.  There  are  some  events  that 
become  national  as  soon  as  they  see  the  light,  and  this 
is  one  of  them.  It  is  no  small  thing  that  the  governor 
of  the  chief  state  in  the  Union  should  be  accused  of 
stealing.  That  the  stealing  should  be  of  a  peculiarly 
mean  and  despicable  kind  emphasizes  the  interest.  That 
it  should  be  committed  by  one  of  the  shining  lights  of 
our  new  uplift  politics  is  a  further  aggravation  of  a 
situation  that  has  eclipsed  all  other  topics  in  the  popular 
mind. 

The  whole  country,  probably  the  whole  world,  now 
knows  that  Governor  Sulzer  has  been  accused  of  under- 
stating the  number  of  his  campaign  contributions  and 
their  amount  and  of  using  a  large  proportion  of  those 
contributions  for  his  own  private  stock  exchange  pur- 
poses. His  sworn  statement  was  to  the  effect  that  there 
had  been  sixty-eight  contributors  and  that  their  pay- 
ments aggregated  $5460.  The  evidence  already  sub- 
mitted to  the  Frawley  investigating  committee  shows 
that  there  were  at  least  ninety-four  checks  sent  to  the 
election  fund  and  that  the  total  was  $36,601.24.  Now 
there  may  have  been  other  contributions  that  did  not 
take  the  form  of  checks,  or  there  may  have  been  other 
checks  that  were  disposed  of  in  circuitous  ways.  But 
these  are  the  face  facts,  and  it  may  be  remarked  that 
the  committee  shows  no  disposition  to  go  to  any  un- 
necessary depth  in  the  mud.  It  is  not  inclined  to  pro- 
ceed on  the  questionable  ethics  of  the  famous  couplet 
by  Dr.  Watts,  who  said: 

It  is  a  sin  to  steal  a  pin, 

How    much    more    a    greater    thing. 

At  the  same  time  we  may  note  the  existence  of 
rumors,  and  indeed  of  positive  assertions,  that  a  well- 
thrown  dragnet  would  bring  other  and  larger  facts  to 
the  light  and  that  so  far  the  half  has  not  been  told. 

It  may  perhaps  be  well  to  quote  a  solitary  example 
of  the  kind  of  direct  evidence  as  to  the  disposition  of 
the  funds  with  which  the  committee  has  had  to  deal. 
A  suitable  case  is  that  of  Mr.  Lyman  A.  Spalding,  who 
testified  that  he  had  contributed  $100  to  the  Sulzer 
campaign  fund.  No  receipt  had  been  sent  to  him,  but 
there  was  the  check  itself  as  proof  of  the  transaction. 
It  had  been  endorsed  by  William  Sulzer,  it  had  been 
certified,  and  it  had  been  deposited  in  the  Manhattan 
Bank  by  Boyer,  Griswold  &  Co.,  the  firm  that  acted 
for  Sulzer  in  stock  exchange  matters.  There  was  a 
large  amount  of  evidence  of  this  kind.  It  was  detailed, 
it  was  precise,  it  was  sustained  at  every  point  by  docu- 
ments. Now  it  may  be  that  the  governor  has  some 
card  up  his  sleeve  that  will  presently  be  laid  triumph- 
antly on  the  table.  All  things  are  possible.  But  there 
are  some  things  that  are  not  probable,  and  this  is  among 
them.  No  one  ever  charged  the  Tammany  men  with  a 
moral  motive,  but  on  the  other  hand  no  one  ever 
charged  them  with  being  fools,  and  there  is  nothing 
about  these  proceedings  to  suggest  the  furtive  stab  in 
the  back,  or  the  snapshot  action  intended  only  to  hurt 
by  its  innuendo. 

But  the  real  interest  of  the  proceedings  is  not  in  the 
suggestion  that  a  governor  is  a  thief,  but  that  such  a 
governor  should  be  such  a  thief.  Possibly  other  gov- 
ernors have  been  thieves,  but  no  other  governor  has 
committed  depredations  involving  such  amazing  an- 
tagonism between  precept  and  practice.  For  Sulzer 
was  a  reformer;  not  a  mere  follower  after  righteous- 
ness, but  a  leader  of  the  politically  elect.  He  knew 
all  the  appropriate  formulas  of  social  regeneration  and 
used  them  as  irresistible  bait  for  those  whose  political 
pieties  are  embraced  in  the  conviction  that  "something 
must  be  done."  Wall  Street  was  his  special  aversion, 
and  its  iniquities  wrung  his  heart.  The  reformer  knows 
no  more  reliable  ammunition  than  an  attack  upon  Wall 
Street.  The  answering  cheer  from  the  gallery  of  have- 
nots  never  fails  to  reward  the  orator  with  a  command 
of  the  platitudes  about  the  money  power  and  of  the 
expedients  by  which  it  can  be  shackled.  Governor  Sul- 
zer had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  meet  a  committee  from 
Wall  Street  and  to  explain  to  its  members  how  shock- 
ing were  their  methods  and  how  much  they  stood  in 
need  of  repentance  and  of  grace.  He  was  prepared  to 
lead  them  to  the  light  and  to  initiate  such  coercive 
legislation  as  would  expedite  their  progress  and  dis- 
courage the  gambling  tendencies  that  were  playing  such 
havoc  with  the  people.  And  at  the  very  moment  when 
he  was  emitting  these  frothy  platitudes  he  himself  was 
head  over  heels  in  the  deepest  waters  of  speculation. 
During  the  very  days  when  he  was  unctuously  ap- 
pealing to  Wall  Street  to  be  good  and  to  lead  the  simple 
Wagnerian  life  he  himself  was  besieged  with  applica- 
tions from  Wall  Street  brokers  for  more  cover  for 
his  gambling  financial  ventures  and  appealing  for  time 
and  aid  in  the  protection  of  his  margins.  To  provide 
a  motive  is  no  small  part  of  criminal  procedure.  In 
this  case  it  seems  to  be  clear  enough  that  the  governor 
was  desperately  embarrassed  for  money  and  for  the 
financial  sinews  of  war  so  essential  to  those  who  would 
"get  rich  quick." 

But  Sulzer  was  not  only  a  financial  reformer.  Like 
the  younger  Pitt,  who  was  equally  ready  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  army  or  of  the  navy,  so  Sulzer  was  pre- 
pared to  take  charge  of  the  whole  field  of  the  social 
reformer.  For  example,  there  was  the  Sulzer  state- 
wide direct  primary  bill  and  his  measure  for  a  stock 


transfer  tax.  Wherever  the  uplifters  were  in  evidence 
there  was  Sulzer  in  the  midst  of  them  with  his  words 
of  gracious  approbation  and  encouragement.  For  ex- 
ample, in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Reform  Bulletin  we  read 
an  impassioned  defense  of  the  Sulzer  primary  bill. 
Some  members  of  the  legislature,  we  are  told,  have 
gone  deliberately  to  the  great  interests  and  have  sold 
themselves  for  money,  but  let  the  electorate  see  to  it 
that  only  friends  of  Sulzer  and  of  his  great  bill  receive 
their  franchises.  Let  every  candidate  be  required  to 
pledge  himself  to  Sulzer  and  reform  and  thus  save  the 
nation  if  not  the  world. 

So  far  Sulzer  has  made  no  reply.  He  has  left  his 
wife  to  do  all  the  talking,  which  may  be  an  acquired 
habit.  And  Mrs.  Sulzer  has  had  a  good  deal  to  say. 
She  seems  anxious  to  take  the  blame  for  everything, 
specified  and  unspecified.  It  was  she  who  speculated 
on  the  stock  exchange,  and  not  her  husband.  It  was 
she  who  furnished  the  cover  and  protected  the  mar- 
gins, and  when  things  became  threatening  it  was  she 
who  gathered  up  all  the  stray  checks  that  were  lying 
around  and  offered  them  up  propitiatinglv  to  the 
Molochs  of  Wall  Street.  And  of  all  this  her  husband 
had  no  suspicion.  Perhaps  the  best  comment  upon  this 
explanation  is  to  make  no  comment  at  all.  It  suggests 
a  staggering  and  incredible  picture  of  a  domestic 
menage  that  would  be  unique  even  in  those  advanced 
circles  where  women  have  come  into  their  full  heritage 
of  dominance  and  control.  But  Mrs.  Sulzer  is  not  only 
explanatory.  She  is  also  defiant.  She  hints  at  ex- 
traordinary measures  of  self-defense  that  will  presently 
be  taken  by  her  husband,  who  is  always  ready  to  "fight 
at  the  dropping  of  the  hat"  and  who  will  drop  the  hat 
himself  if  no  one  else  does.  And,  by  the  way,  Mrs. 
Sulzer  herself  is  described  by  her  friends  as  a  "fighter," 
and  it  may  be  said  as  evidence  of  the  topsy  turvy  world 
in  which  we  are  living  that  this  designation  of  a 
woman  as  a  "fighter"  is  used  in  a  eulogistic  sense. 

Governor  Sulzer  is,  of  course,  ruined.  Even  an  ac- 
quittal could  not  save  him.  The  demand  for  his  resig- 
nation comes  from  Democrats  and  Republicans  alike. 
He  seems  to  have  no  apologists  even  among  the  public 
who  for  some  time  have  looked  askance  upon  an  un- 
conventionally that  they  suspect  to  be  a  pose.  That 
the  attack  has  been  engineered  by  Tammany  matters 
not  at  all.  Obviously  there  can  be  no  other  question 
than  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  charges,  and  no  one 
can  read  the  evidence  without  a  recognition  that  a  suc- 
cessful rebuttal  is  too  much  to  expect  or  hope. 

New  York,  August  14,  1913.  Flaneur. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


During  the  past  two  years  the  knowledge  of  the 
world  has  been  enriched  through  discoveries  made  by 
about  twenty  scientific  expeditions  conducted  under  the 
direction  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  many  parts 
of  the  world.  An  expedition  to  the  Altar  Mountains  of 
Siberia  resulted  in  the  collection  of  more  than  six  hun- 
dred mammals,  of  which  eleven  forms  are  new  to 
science.  Of  unusual  interest  was  the  search  for  data 
in  Siberia  concerning  the  race  supposed  to  have  peopled 
America.  Here  Dr.  Ales  Hrdlicka,  though  able  to 
make  only  a  rapid  survey  of  the  several  localities  where 
the  remains  of  this  race  dwell,  gathered  extensive  in- 
formation and  collections,  from  which  he  draws  the 
conclusion  that  there  exist  in  several  places  in  Siberia, 
Mongolia,  and  Tibet  numerous  remains  of  an  ancient 
population  which  was  physically  identical  with  and  in 
all  probability  gave  rise  to  the  American  Indian.  The 
hunting  trip  to  East  Africa  yielded  thousands  of  speci- 
mens, and  out  of  the  collection  came  forty  new  species, 
and  twelve  new  genera  were  described.  Observatory 
investigations  during  the  past  year  proved  conclusively 
the  supposed  variability  of  the  solar  rays. 
■■» 

Founded  in  1900,  the  Bergero  Tree-Planting  Society, 
Norway,  has  undertaken  a  task  which  will  require  many 
years  and  large  expenditures  of  mone}'  and  labor  to 
complete,  as  it  proposes  to  cover  the  mountain  sides 
and  the  untillable  acres  of  western  Norway  with  for- 
ests as  they  were  centuries  ago.  Assisted  by  wealthy 
contributors  and  timely  government  aid,  it  has  excel- 
lent prospects  of  succeeding.  Since  the  society  started, 
thirteen  years  ago,  36,606.000  young  trees  have  been 
produced,  covering  about  14,000  acres  within  the  bor- 
ders of  the  two  Bergenhus  counties. 


Thousands  of  tons  of  licorice  root,  an  article  that  by 
the  natives  generally  is  esteemed  a  pest  and  worse  than 
worthless,  are  annually  gathered  in  Turkey  for  exporta- 
tion to  America  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  chewing 
and  smoking  tobacco  as  well  as  for  flavoring  confec- 
tionery and  beer.  The  principal  collecting  stations  are 
Bagdad,  Alexandretta,  and  Smyrna,  at  which  places  the 
exporters  maintain  offices,  hydraulic  presses,  and  ware- 
houses. The  business  is  largely  controlled  by  an  Amer- 
ican concern. 

■■■ 

The  import  tobacco  trade  into  Hongkong  consists 
almost  entirely  of  second-rate  to  waste  tobacco,  chiefly 
of  filler  from  the  Philippines  which  has  been  discarded 
for  the  fine  trade  by  the  great  Philippine  factories,  and 
of  wrapper  from  Sumatra  discarded  by  the  high-grade 
trade,  and  various  tobaccos  from  Java,  India,  and  the 
Malay  states  which  are  not  suitable  for  the  fine  trade 

anywhere. 

■•» 

Cedar  Point,  which  is  said  to  be  the  smallest  town 
in  Kansas,  has  let  a  contract  for  the  building  of  an  elec- 
tric light  plant.    The  town  has  a  population  of  just  183. 


Rev.  Ding  Li  Mei,  the  famous  Chinese  evangelist, 
has  probably  the  longest  personal  prayer  list  of  any 
Christian  in  the  world.  Some  months  ago  he  had  more 
than  1262  names  on  his  list. 

Mrs.  Mary  Klump  of  Allentown,  Pennsylvania, 
ninety-two  years  old,  has  been  a  druggist  for  seventy- 
five  years  and  has  not  stopped  work.  She  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  druggist,  married  a  druggist,  and  at  his  death 
continued  the  business. 

Joseph  W.  Wheatley,  succeeding  John  E.  Wilkie,  re- 
signed, as  supervising  agent  of  the  customs  service,  has 
been  in  charge  of  the  special  customs  agents  in  New 
York  for  several  years.  He  will  have  charge  of  the 
government's  investigations  of  customs  frauds. 

John  Sheridan,  the  most  interesting  figure  in  the 
world  in  his  field  of  endeavor,  has  been  umpiring  base- 
ball games  for  thirty-eight  years,  and  bids  fair  to  con- 
tinue for  some  time  to  come.  He  is  always  a  prominent 
figure  in  world's  championship  series,  and  the  record 
he  has  established  is  not  likely  to  be  eclipsed  for  many 
years. 

Lili  Boulanger,  who  won  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome 
for  vocal  music  this  year,  is  the  first  woman  who  has 
ever  carried  off  this  honor.  She  is  nineteen  years  old, 
the  same  age  at  which  her  father  won  the  prize  which 
she  has  been  awarded.  Her  vocal  training,  begun  by 
her  father,  has  been  continued  by  her  mother  since  the 
former's  death. 

The  Duke  of  Abruzzi,  who  has  been  appointed  to  the 
supreme  command  of  the  Italian  fleet,  until  recently 
held  the  rank  of  captain.  He  is  known  as  an  explorer 
and  mountain  climber.  In  1896  he  made  the  ascent 
of  Mt.  St.  Elias.  His  polar  expedition  took  him 
nearer  to  the  North  Pole  than  had  been  accomplished 
up  to  that  time.  On  this  trip  the  venturesome  young 
Italian  reached  a  latitude  of  86  degrees  and  33  minutes. 

Professor  Edward  Albert  Schaefer,  who  has  been 
secured  by  the  Stanford  medical  department  to  give  the 
fourteenth  series  of  the  Lane  medical  lectures  next 
month,  is  professor  of  physiology  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  He  is  well-known  throughout  the  medical 
world  as  a  scholar,  having  earned  many  degrees  from 
European  universities.  For  his  consistent  research 
work  he  was  knighted  recently  by  King  George  of  Eng- 
land and  is  F.  R.  S. 

Sir  Samuel  Walker  Griffith,  chief  justice  of  the  High 
Court  of  Australia,  now"  on  a  visit  to  England,  is  the 
son  of  a  Welsh  Congregational  minister,  and  was  taken 
to  Australia  at  the  age  of  nine.  He  was  called  to  the- 
Queensland  bar  when  he  was  twenty-one.  Entering  the 
Queensland  Parliament  in  1872,  lie  became  attorney- 
general  at  twenty-nine,  and  rose  to  be  premier  of  the 
colony  in  1883.  He  played  a  prominent  part  in  bring- 
ing about  the  federation  of  Australia. 

E.  R.  Waite,  curator  of  Canterbury  Museum,  New 
Zealand,  has  undertaken  the  preparation  of  the  report 
on  the  fishes  of  the  Mawson  expedition  in  the  Ant- 
arctic. He  has  been  termed  the  highest  authority  in 
Australasia  on  ichthyology,  and  already  has  in  hand  the 
fishes  which  he  collected  at  the  Macquarie  and  Auck- 
land Islands  when  he  went  to  the  Southern  Ocean  in 
Dr.  Mawson's  exploring  vessel,  the  Aurora,  last  vear. 
Mr.  Waite  also  reported  on  the  fishes  obtained  by  Sir 
Ernest  Shackleton's  expedition. 

Father  Conrardy,  who  for  thirty-seven  years  has  de- 
voted his  life  to  work  among  lepers,  has  been  granted 
a  substantial  sum  by  the  Canton  government,  China, 
toward  the  cost  of  the  erection  of  fifteen  large  houses 
on  the  island  of  Sheklung  to  accommodate  a  growing 
leper  colony  which  will  exceed  1000  persons.  His  at- 
tention was  first  drawn  to  the  condition  of  lepers  in 
1871,  when  he  was  in  India,  and  from  1S76  he  has  de- 
voted his  life  to  the  alleviation  of  their  sufferings.  He 
labored  in  Honolulu  from  1887  to  1S96,  then  for  a  year 
in  Canton  before  taking  up  his  residence  at  Sheklung. 

The  Right  Reverend  Modeste  Everaerts,  who  is  now 
on  his  way  back  to  the  Far  East,  is  bishop  of  the  dio- 
cese of  Kingchow,  China,  and  has  spent  nearly  forty 
years  of  his  life  in  China  as  a  priest,  missionary,  and 
bishop.  He  is  a  native  of  Belgium,  and  is  returning 
from  a  visit  to  his  native  land,  as  well  as  to  Rome. 
The  bishop,  who  speaks  little  English,  but  converses 
in  French.  Italian,  and  Chinese  with  fluency,  has  his 
diocesan  seat  at  Kingchow,  but  his  territory  covers  a 
vast  country.  He  has  under  him  nearly  16,000  Chris- 
tians, but  there  are  several  million  inhabitants  in  his 
territory.  There  are  over  1200  students  in  schools 
which  lie  has  established. 

Major-General    James    Madison   Drake,    reappointed 
historian    of   the   Army    and    Navy    Medal    of    Honor 
Legion,  has  held  that  position  for  twenty  years.     Dur- 
ing that  time  he  has  written  1500  sketches  of  the  valor 
of  his  companions.     He  is  a  veteran  newspaper  man, 
having  been  actively  engaged  in  that  work  from  1853  to 
1S90,  except  for  a  period  of  four  years,  during  which 
he   served   in   the   Federal   army.     Taken    prisoner   at 
Drury's  Bluff.  Virginia,  he  escaped  later  from  Charles- 
ton, and  after  a  tramp  of  1000  miles  reached  Union 
lines   at  Knoxville,   Tennessee.     He   was   awarded   the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  for  distingu 
lantry.     By  special  act  of  the  New  Jersey 
he   was   breveted  brigadier-general.     Dur: 
life  he  has  also  written  a  number  of  war 
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A  BOURGEOISE  ROMANCE. 


Having  to  Do  with  the  Unrequited  Love  of  Norine. 


Handsome  Mme.  Bayard,  in  her  black  dress  and 
plainly  braided  hair,  was  sitting  at  her  desk  at  the  back 
of  the  shop,  writing  quietly  in  an  immense  brass-bound 
ledger,  when  her  husband  came  home,  after  having 
done  his  commissions  for  the  morning.  He  stopped  on 
the  threshold  to  grumble  at  his  workmen  for  taking  so 
long  to  unload  a  wagon  from  the  Northern  Railway, 
that  was  drawn  up  by  the  pavement,  filled  with  a  dozen 
barrels  of  glucose  for  the  great  chemist  of  the  Rue 
Vieille  du  Temple. 

"I  have  bad  news  for  you,"  said  Mme.  Bayard,  wiping 
her  pen  in  a  little  pot  of  steel  shavings,  as  her  husband 
came  into  the  glass  cage.     "Poor  Voisin  is  dead." 

"Leon's  nurse !  Ah,  poor  woman !  And  her  little 
girl?" 

"That  is  the  saddest  part  of  it,  my  dear.  One  of  poor 
Voisin's  relatives  writes  to  me  that  they  are  too  poor 
to  burden  themselves  with  the  child,  and  that  they  will 
be  obliged  to  send  her  to  the  asylum. 

The  druggist  stood  silent  for  a  moment,  pulling  his 
thick  blonde  beard;  then,  suddenly  looking  at  his  wife 
with  kindly  eyes,  he  said :  "You  know,  Mimi,  she  is 
Leon's  foster-sister.     If  we  were  to  take  her " 

"That  is  what  I  thought,"  his  handsome  wife  an- 
swered, simply. 

"That  is  right!"  cried  big  Bayard,  stooping  over  his 
wife  and  kissing  her  on  the  forehead,  without  troubling 
himself  about  what  his  workmen  and  shop-boys 
might  think  of  it.  "That  is  right!  You  are  a  good 
woman,  Mimi ;  we  will  fetch  little  Norine  home  here, 
and  she  shall  be  brought  up  with  Leon.  That  won't 
ruin  us.  And  I  have  just  done  a  grand  stroke  of  busi- 
ness. We  will  go  to  Argenteuil  on  Sunday,  and  fetch 
the  child ;  it  will  be  a  nice  little  excursion  for  us." 
******* 

They  were  worthy  people,  the  Bayards,  and  an  honor 
to  the  drug  trade.  Their  marriage  had  joined  two 
houses  that  had  long  been  rivals;  for  Bayard  was  the 
"son"  of  the  "Silver  Pestle,"  which  had  been  founded 
by  his  great-grandfather  in  1756  in  the  Rue  Vieille  du 
Temple,  and  he  had  married  the  heiress  of  the  "Offer- 
ing to  Esculapius,"  of  the  Rue  des  Lombards,  an  estab- 
lishment which  dated  back  to  the  First  Empire,  as  was 
duly  set  forth  by  its  sign-board,  copied  from  Guerin's 
celebrated  picture.  Worthy  people !  very  worthy 
people !  And  there  were  many  more  like  them  still  in 
the  old  Parisian  commerce,  whatever  people  may  say, 
keeping  up  the  old  traditions,  giving  back  the  pain 
bcnit  to  the  parish  church,  going  to  the  upper  boxes 
at  the  Opera  Comique  on  Sundays,  and  innocent  of  the 
secret  of  false  weights.  For  the  last  ten  years  Mme. 
Bayard  had  worked  quietly  every  day,  winter  and  sum- 
mer, in  her  glass  cage;  and,  with  her  pale  brunette 
skin  and  her  simply  braided  hair,  was  the  ideal  of  all 
the  young  shopmen  in  the  Sainte-Croix  de  la  Breton- 
nerie  quarter. 

For  a  long  time  there  had  been  a  trouble  in  this 
happy  home,  a  cloud  in  the  pure  sky :  the  Bayards  had 
no  heir;  and  it  was  not  till  five  years  after  their  mar- 
riage that  little  Leon  made  his  appearance.  You  may 
imagine  how  joyfully  he  was  welcomed.  Now  they 
would  be  able  to  write  some  day,  under  the  "Silver 
Pestle,"  these  magic  words :  "Bayard  &  Son."  Only 
as  the  child  arrived  just  at  the  isinglass-melting  season, 
when  Mme.  Bayard's  presence  in  the  shop  was  indis- 
pensable, she  could  not  think  of  nursing  him  herself. 
She  was  obliged,  too,  to  give  up  the  idea  of  taking  a 
nurse  for  him  at  home,  on  account  of  the  unhealthy 
atmosphere  of  this  corner  of  old  Paris,  and  she  was 
obliged  to  content  herself  with  a  journey  to  Argenteuil 
every  Sunday,  with  her  husband,  to  see  her  son  at  his 
nurse's,  Mother  Voisin,  who  was  overwhelmed,  as  one 
may  suppose,  with  coffee,  sugar,  and  other  delicacies. 
At  the  end  of  eighteen  months  Mother  Voisin  brought 
back  the  baby  in  splendid  condition,  and  now  for  the 
last  two  years  a  nursery-maid,  carefully  chosen,  had 
taken  the  child  out  for  an  airing  every  day  in  the 
Square  of  the  Tour  Saint-Jacques,  and  displayed  the 
fine  rosy  cheeks  and  dimples  of  the  future  druggist  to 
her  companions.  So  that  the  good  Bayards,  when  they 
heard  of  the  death  of  Mother  Voisin,  could  not  bear 
to  think  of  the  little  girl  who  had  been  fed  with  the 
same  milk  as  their  son  being  abandoned  to  public 
charity,  and  they  went  to  Argenteuil  to  fetch  her. 

Poor  little  Norine !  For  the  fortnight  since  her 
mother  was  laid  in  the  grave  she  had  been  taken  in  by 
a  cousin,  who  kept  an  inn  and  billiard-room,  and  al- 
though not  five  years  old,  she  was  already  set  to  wash 
the  tumblers.  M.  and  Mme.  Bayard  thought  her  charm- 
ing, with  her  great  eyes  the  color  of  the  summer  sky, 
and  her  luxuriant  fair  hair  that  fell  loose  from  her 
ugly,  black  mourning  cap.  Leon,  who  had  been  brought 
down,  too,  with  his  nurse,  kissed  his  foster-sister;  and 
the  cousin,  who  had  boxed  the  orphan's  ears  that  very 
morning  for  neglecting  to  sweep  out  the  hall,  was  as 
affected  as  if  losing  Norine  broke  his  heart.  However, 
he  was  comforted  when  his  Parisian  visitors  ordered 
a  copious  breakfast. 

It  was  a  beautiful   Sunday  in  June.     They  were  in 

the  country,  and  they  must  profit  by  the  fresh  air — so 

M.     B  yard    declared.     And    while    handsome    Mme. 

■  '  pinned  her  petticoats  around  her  and  went  with 

hi  I  'rcn  and  the  nurse  to  gather  wild  flowers  in  a 

■I H.ring   field,   the   druggist,   who   was    not    proud, 

.1  the  innkeeper  cousin  a  glass  of  vermouth,  and  sat 


down  with  him  by  the  billiard-table,  which  was  covered 
with  dead  flies.  They  had  luncheon  in  a  hot  and  shade- 
less  arbor,  through  which  the  midday  sun  darted  his 
merciless  rays.  But  what  of  that? — they  had  taken 
their  ease  and  they  were  comfortable  all  the  same. 
Mme.  Bayard  had  tied  her  bonnet  to  the  trelliswork, 
and  her  husband,  in  a  boatman's  straw  hat  that  the  inn- 
keeper had  lent  him,  carved  the  duck,  merrily.  Little 
Leon  and  Norine,  who  had  made  friends  directly,  emp- 
tied the  salad-bowl  of  cream  cheese,  and  gamboled 
about  in  the  grass.  After  luncheon  they  went  out  in  a 
boat,  and,  intoxicated  with  the  fresh  air  and  the  coun- 
try, the  busy  family  who  lived  in  a  street  in  Paris 
that  was  damp  even  in  the  dog-days,  were  determined 
to  enjoy  their  rustic  idyl  to  the  full. 

Yes,  there  was  a  moment — as  they  were  coming  back 
in  the  boat,  before  a  delicious  sunset,  with  little  pink 
clouds  on  a  green  ground — when  Mme.  Bayard,  grave 
Mme.  Bayard,  who  petrified  the  shop-boys  with  a  look, 
began  to  sing  the  well-known  air,  "Toward  the  Shores 
of  France,"  keeping  time  with  the  splash  of  the  oars 
with  which  her  husband  was  rowing  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves. They  dined  in  the  same  arbor  they  had 
lunched  in ;  but  this  second  meal  was  sadder ;  the  night 
moths  which  came  and  buried  themselves  in  the  candles 
frightened  the  children,  and  Mme.  Bayard,  overcome 
with  fatigue,  had  hardly  strength  to  guess  the  simple 
riddles  on  her  dessert-plate. 

No  matter !  They  had  had  a  good  day,  and  when 
they  came  back,  in  a  first-class  car,  they  felt  they  had 
done  the  thing  thoroughly.  Mme.  Bayard,  with  her 
head  leaning  on  her  husband's  shoulder,  watched  Leon 
and  Norine,  who  had  fallen  asleep  on  the  nurse's  knees, 
and,  half  asleep  herself,  whispered  in  a  happy  voice: 
"We  are  doing  a  good  action,  Ferdinand,  in  taking  in 
the  poor  little  thing.  And  then  she  will  be  a  com- 
panion for  Leon.  They  will  be  like  brother  and  sister." 
******* 

And  so  they  grew  up  together. 

Those  Bayards  really  were  very  worthy  people. 
They  made  no  difference  between  the  humble  orphan 
and  their  own  beloved  son — who  was  destined  some 
day,  under  the  firm  of  "Bayard  &  Son,"  to  monopolize 
rhubarbs  and  engross  castoreums — and  they  loved  her 
as  if  she  had  really  been  their  daughter,  little  Norine, 
who  was  as  intelligent  as  she  was  sweet,  and  as  deli- 
cate of  mind  as  she  was  dainty  of  body.  The  nurse 
took  two  children  now  to  the  square  of  the  Tour  Saint- 
Jacques  when  it  was  fine,  and  in  the  evening,  at  the 
family  dinner-table,  there  were  two  high  chairs  side  by 
side  for  the  foster-brother  and  sister.  M.  and  Mme. 
Bayard  was  not  long  finding  out,  for  that  matter,  that 
Norine  had  a  very  good  influence  on  Leon.  She  was 
quicker,  more  nervous,  and  more  teachable  than  the  boy, 
who  was  lymphatic  and  heavy — as  his  father  said — and 
she  seemed  to  communicate  something  of  her  own  light- 
ness and  flame  to  him. 

"She  shakes  him  up,"  said  Mme.  Bayard. 

Since  his  foster-sister's  arrival  Leon  had  grown 
brighter  and  more  animated  every  day.  When  they 
were  old  enough  to  learn  to  read  Leon  drove  his  mother 
to  despair.  He  could  not  get  on,  but  stuck  over  one 
of  those  alphabets  with  pictures  where  the  letter  E  is 
under  an  elephant,  and  the  letter  Z  under  a  zouave;  but 
as  soon  as  Norine,  who  had  learned  to  spell  very  quickly 
and  could  read  syllables  already,  came  to  his  aid,  the 
little  fellow  began  to  make  wonderful  progress.  It  was 
the  same  thing  when  they  were  both  sent  to  a  chil- 
dren's school  kept  by  an  old  Miss  Merlin,  in  the  Rue 
de  l'Homme-Arme.  According  to  the  misleading  pros- 
pectus sent  out  by  Miss  Merlin  to  the  shopkeepers  of 
the  quarter,  there  was  "a  garden"  attached  to  the  es- 
tablishment— that  is  to  say,  four  broomsticks  in  a 
sanded  court — and  it  was  there  that,  on  the  first  day  in 
the  play  hour,  the  innocent  Leon  broke  out  into  cries 
of  terror  at  seeing  the  mistress  drive  one  of  her 
knitting-needles  into  the  front  of  her  dress  when  she 
had  to  interrupt  her  work  for  a  moment.  One  of  the 
big  girls,  who  was  sitting  in  the  corner  with  the  fool's- 
cap  on,  explained  this  phenomenon  to  Leon  and 
Norine ;  but,  all  the  same,  the  boy  could  never  get  rid 
of  an  impression  of  superstitious  terror  when  he  was 
in  the  school-mistress's  presence.  This  terror  would 
have  paralyzed  his  childish  faculties  and  prevented  him, 
in  school,  from  following  Miss  Merlin's  wand  when 
she  pointed  to  the  map  of  Europe  or  the  table  of 
weights  and  measures,  if  Norine  had  not  been  there  to 
reassure  and  encourage  him.  From  the  beginning  she 
was  the  best  pupil  in  the  school,  and  to  the  idle  and 
backward  Leon  she  was  a  sort  of  fraternal  counselor 
and  affectionate  teacher.  At  about  four  o'clock  Mme. 
Bayard  used  to  watch  the  two  children,  whom  the 
nurse  had  brought  home  to  the  shop,  settle  themselves 
by  her  in  her  glass  bureau,  and  note  how  Norine,  open- 
ing a  copy-book  or  a  lesson-book,  would  explain  to 
Leon  some  exercise  he  had  not  understood,  or  make 
him  repeat  the  imperfectly  learned  lesson. 

"The  good  God  rewards  us,"  Mme.  Bayard  would 
say  sometimes  to  her  husband  at  night,  between  the 
curtains.  "That  little  Norine  is  a  treasure.  So  good, 
and  so  hard-working !  I  was  listening  to  her,  today, 
working  with  Leon.  I  really  think  without  her  he 
would  never  have  learned  his  multiplication-table." 

"Trust  me,  Mimi,"  replied  Bayard;  "I  shall  not  for- 
get.    We  are  getting  on  very  well;  we  will  give  her  a 
dot  and  marry  her,  won't  we,  when  she  is  old  enough  ?" 
******* 

She  is  old  enough — age  always  comes  so  quickly ! 
And  now  there  is  a  beautiful,  slender,  fair,  young  girl, 


in  the  glass  cage,  sitting  beside  Mme.  Bayard,  who 
begins  to  show  silver  threads  in  the  bands  of  her  black 
hair.  Norine  writes  in  the  big,  brass-covered  ledger 
now,  while  her  adopted  mother  works  at  some  piece  of 
embroidery. 

Seven  o'clock.  The  gentlemen  ought  to  be  in  by  now. 
They  have  to  shut  up  the  shops  where  gas-jets  are 
flickering  and  twisting  in  the  November  wind.  Here 
they  are  at  last !  Bayard  has  grown  stout,  and  has  a 
corporation,  and  Leon,  who  had  passed  his  apothecary's 
examination  last  month,  has  grown  into  a  very  hand- 
some young  fellow. 

"How  d'ye  do,  Mimi? — how  d'ye  do,  Norine?  Let  us 
make  haste  upstairs  to  dinner.  I  have  a  great  piece  of 
news  to  tell  you,"  said  the  druggist. 

They  went  up  to  the  dining-room,  and  while  Mme. 
Bayard,  seated  in  her  lyre-shaped  chair,  ladled  out  the 
soup,  old  Bayard  tucked  his  napkin  under  his  chin, 
looked  knowingly  at  his  wife,  and  said:  "It  is  all 
settled,  Mimi !" 

"The  Forgats  consent?" 

"Yes;  and  Leon  will  marry  Hortense  in  six  months; 
and  our  daughter-in-law  will  come  and  live  here  with 
us.  Yes,  Norine.  you  knew  nothing  about  it,  for  one 
doesn't  talk  of  those  things  before  young  ladies;  but, 
for  the  last  year  and  more,  Leon  has  been  in  love  with 
Hortense  Forgat,  and  has  done  nothing  but  torment  us 
to  give  her  to  him.  Parbleu!  it  was  not  difficult — we 
had  only  to  speak  the  word.  Leon  is  a  good  enough 
match.  The  only  difficulty  was  that  we  wanted  to  keep 
our  son  with  us.  However,  now  everything  is  settled, 
and  your  foster-brother  will  have  the  wife  he  wants. 
Are  you  glad?" 

"Very  glad!"  answered  Norine. 

O  deaf  ears !  O  blind  eyes !  They  never  heard 
Norine's  voice  when  she  answered  them — the  dull,  sad 
tone  that  is  the  echo  of  a  broken  heart !  And  they  will 
sleep  peacefully,  dreaming  pleasantly  of  the  future, 
while  Norine,  shut  in  her  room — her  room  that  is  sepa- 
rated from  her  adopted  parents'  by  so  slight  a  partition 
— will  fall  upon  her  bed,  fainting  with  pain,  and  bury 
her  head  in  the  pillow  to  stifle  her  sobs. 

******* 

The  Bayards  were  determined  to  have  the  wedding 
at  their  own  house.  And  with  plenty  of  flowers — for 
they  are  in  the  middle  of  summer — they  have  decked 
the  Rue  Vieille  du  Temple,  till  it  has  quite  a  festive 
air,  and  there  they  have  triumphantly  installed  their 
daughter-in-law. 

It  is  all  over  at  last.  The  young  bride  and  bride- 
groom are  in  their  wedding-chamber,  where  Mme. 
Bayard  accompanied  them  a  moment.  As  she  comes 
out  she  meets  Norine  in  the  small  drawing-room,  where 
she  is  helping  the  servants  to  put  out  the  lights,  and 
kissed  the  young  girl  tenderly,  saying:  "Go  to  bed, 
my  child;  you  must  be  tired."  And  she  adds  with  a 
smile :     "It  will  be  your  turn  next." 

And  at  last  Norine  is  left  alone  in  the  darkened  room, 
only  lighted  by  the  bedroom  candle,  which  she  had  put 
down  on  the  piano. 

How  strong  the  flowers  smell;  and  how  her  head 
aches ! 

It  has  been  a  horrible  day !  She  has  suffered  agonies 
from  the  moment  when  she  knelt  before  Hortense,  her 
rival,  with  her  mouth  full  of  pins,  like  any  lady's  maid, 
arranging  her  white  satin  train,  until  just  now,  when 
Leon,  with  his  arm  round  his  young  wife's  waist,  had 
drawn  her  toward  him,  and,  husband  and  wife,  had 
almost  mingled  their  kisses  on  her  forehead. 

Ah,  the  scent  of  the  flowers  is  unbearable,  and  she 
feels  quite  giddy. 

She  falls  down  into  an  arm-chair,  worn  out  with  the 
dull  pain  in  her  head,  and,  with  her  head  thrown  back 
and  her  forehead  pressed  between  her  two  hands, 
watches  that  door — the  door  of  the  room  where  the 
young  bride  and  bridegroom  are  shut  in  together.  She 
is  almost  delirious !  Oh,  how  the  scent  of  those  flowers 
hurt  her !  And  what  thousands  of  memories  come 
crowding  on  her !  She  sees  herself  again  a  little  girl 
in  the  inn  at  Argenteuil,  and  the  Parisians  arriving  so 
well-dressed  and  caressing  her;  and  the  pretty  little 
boy,  with  a  white  feather  in  his  hat,  kisses  her.  Then 
other  pictures  follow  each  other  rapidly  through 
her  mind.  The  school  in  the  Rue  de  1'Homme-Arme, 
and  Miss  Merlin,  with  her  knitting-needle  sticking  in 
her  chest,  pointing  with  the  end  of  her  wand  to  the 
table  of  weights  and  measures;  the  darkened  drug  shop 
on  Sunday,  when  the  shutters  were  shut  and  she  and 
Leon  played  at  hide-and-seek  behind  the  sacks  and 
barrels. 

O  God !  Is  she  going  mad  ?  Now  she  can  not  help 
humming  the  air  of  that  waltz  she  was  dancing  with 
Leon  just  now.  She  is  suffocated! — oh,  those  flowers! 
She  must  go — at  least  she  must  open  the  window.  But 
she  can  not  get  up,  she  has  no  strength  left.  Is  this 
death  ?  Her  forehead  seems  bound  by  two  fingers  of 
iron.  Oh,  those  roses  !  those  orange-blossoms  ! — those 
orange-blossoms  above  all ! 

At  last,  with  a  great  effort,  she  rises,  straight  and 
pale — so  pale  in  her  white  dress.  But  suddenly  she 
falls — first  upon  her  knees,  and  then  striking  her  head 
and  shoulder  upon  the  floor. 

Poor,  poor  Norine !  She  lies  outstretched  at  the  door 
of  the  bridal  chamber — dead. 

But  was  it  a  broken  heart,  you  ask  ? 

"Not  so,"  says  the  cynic.  "People  do  not  die  of 
broken  hearts." 

True.  Then  it  must  have  been  the  heavy  perfume  of 
the  flowers. — Adapted  for  the  Argonaut  from  the 
French  of  Frangois  Coppee,  by  Mile.  Bouchier. 
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IN  THE  COURTS  OF  MEMORY. 


Mme.    de    Hegermann  -  Lindencrone    Recalls    Some    Distin- 
guished People  and  Some  Great  Events. 


The  preface  to  this  entertaining  volume  explains  that 
Mme.  de  Hegermann-Lindencrone  is  the  wife  of  the 
present  Danish  Minister  to  Germany  and  that  before 
her  marriage  she  was  Miss  Lillie  Greenough  of  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts,  where  she  lived  with  her  grand- 
father, Judge  Fay.  As  a  child  she  developed  the  voice 
which  later  on  was  to  make  her  famous,  and  when  only 
fifteen  years  of  age  her  mother  took  her  to  London  to 
study  under  Garcia.  Two  years  later  she  married 
Charles  Moulton,  the  son  of  a  well-known  American 
banker  who  had  been  a  resident  in  Paris  since  the  days 
of  Louis  Philippe.  As  Mrs.  Charles  Moulton,  the 
charming  American  became  a  welcome  guest  at  the 
court  of  Napoleon  III  and  the  Paris  newspapers  of  the 
days  of  the  Second  Empire  were  filled  with  the  praises 
of  her  personal  attractions  and  fine  singing. 

After  nine  years  of  gayety  in  the  gayest  city  in  the 
world  came  the  war  of  1S70  and  the  Commune.  Upon 
the  fall  of  the  empire  Mrs.  Moulton  returned  to 
America,  where  Mr.  Moulton  died,  and  a  few  years 
afterward  she  married  M.  de  Hegermann-Lindencrone, 
at  that  time  Danish  Minister  to  the  United  States  and 
later  his  country's  representative  at  Stockholm,  Rome, 
and  Paris.  The  letters  composing  this  volume  were 
written  to  her  mother  and  her  aunt  and  are  therefore 
intimate  and  detailed.  They  were  worth  writing  and 
worth  publishing.  Mrs.  Moulton  met  most  of  the  dis- 
tinguished people  of  her  day,  and  nearly  all  the  really 
important  figures  in  the  world  of  music  of  the  past  half- 
century,  including  Wagner,  Liszt,  Jenny  Lind,  Auber, 
Gounod,  and  Rossini. 

The  author's  earliest  experience  with  royalty  was  in 
Paris  in  1863.  Visiting  the  Lake  of  Suresnes  in  order 
to  skate,  she  was  approached  by  Prince  Murat,  who 
told  her  that  the  emperor  was  coming  to  speak  to  her. 
On  the  approach  of  Napoleon  she  was  presented  by 
Murat,  and  the  emperor  then  asked  if  he  might  ask 
"such  a  perfect  skater  as  you  to  skate  with  so  humble 
a  skater  as  myself" : 

He  was  a  humble  skater  indeed !  I  answered  that  it 
would  be  a  great  honor  to  me.  He  then  stretched  out  his 
hands,  and  I  took  them  very  much  as  I  would  have  taken 
any  one  else's  hands,  and  we  ambled  forth,  I  supporting  and 
upholding  the  tottering  steps  of  the  monarch  of  the  French 
nation.  I  felt  that  the  eye  of  the  nation  was  on  me,  and, 
indeed,  it  was,  as  much  of  the  nation  as  happened  to  be  there  ; 
but,  proud  as  I  was,  I  wished  that  some  one  would  relieve  me 
of  this  responsibility.  Suppose  his  majesty  should  fall !  .  .  . 
Dreadful  thought !  The  emperor  skated  on  silently,  intent 
on  balancing  himself,  and  I,  you  may  be  sure,  was  intent 
on  keeping  him  intent.  He  stumbled  at  every  stroke;  but 
as  I  was  on  his  left  side — the  weak  one — we  got  along  very 
nicely,  and  we  felt  that  we  were  being  admired — patineuse- 
ment.  His  hat  fell  off  once  (he  skated  in  a  tall  hat),  and  I 
had  to  pick  it  up  for  him  while  he  clung  to  my  hand  and 
lifted  his  other  hand  to  put  his  hat  on  his  head.  In  our 
course  we  came  upon  the  empress,  and  we  slowed  down  neatly. 
She  was  being  supported  by  two  very  "trembling"  chamber- 
lains, who  almost  knocked  us  down  in  their  efforts  to  keep 
their  balance.  When  wc  had  come  to  anchor  the  emperor 
said  to  the  empress,  "This  is  Mme.  Moulton  !  Does  she  not 
skate  beautifully?"  I  ought  to  have  made  a  courtesy;  but 
how  could  I — on  skates? 

Mrs.  Moulton  was  present  at  the  costume  ball  given 
by  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  and  held  a  lively  con- 
versation with  the  emperor  under  the  protection  of 
their  respective  masks.  The  emperor  eventually  asked 
her  to  take  supper  with  him,  and  she  replied:  "Not 
alone ;  you  are  too  dangerous."  He  laughed  and  said, 
"I  shall  not  be  alone,  my  pretty  lady,"  and  told  her  to 
bring  her  husband : 

After  supper  the  empress  came  up  to  me  and  said,  "Where 
can  one  buy  such  lovely  curls  as  you  have,  chere  madame  ?" 
I  understood  the  reason  now  for  the  notice  I  was  attracting. 
They  had  thought  that  the  curls  were  false.  I  answered, 
hoping  it  would  sound  amusing,   "Au  Magasin   du  Eon-Dieu." 

The  empress  smiled  and  replied,  "Xous  voudrions  toutes 
acheter  dans  ce  magasin-la ;  but  tell  me,  are  your  curls  real 
or  false?  You  won't  mind  telling  me  (and  she  hesitated  a 
little).  Some  people  have  made  bets  about  it.  How  can  we 
know,"  she  said,  "unless  you  tell  us?"  "My  hair  is  all  my 
own,  your  majesty,  and  if  you  wish  to  make  sure  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  that  you  should  see  for  yourself."  And.  re- 
moving my  helmet,  I  took  out  the  comb  and  let  my  hair  down. 
Every  one  crowded  around  me,  and  felt  and  pulled  my  hair 
about  until  I  had  to  beg  for  mercy.  The  emperor,  looking  on, 
cried  out,  "Bravo,  madama  !"  and,  gathering  some  flowers  off 
the  table,  handed  them  to  me,  saying:  "Votre  succes  tenait 
a   un  cheveu,    n'est-ce  pas  ?" 

Supposing  the  curls  had  been  false,  how  I  should  have  felt ! 

In  1864  Mrs.  Moulton  visited  New  York  and  was 
presented  to  President  Lincoln.  She  says  "he  might 
take  the  prize  for  ugliness  anywhere,"  but  he  seemed  so 
good  and  kind,  and  withal  so  humorous  that  "I  confess 
I  lost  my  heart  to  him."  The  meeting  was  at  the  house 
of  a  Mrs.  M.,  who  had  provided  a  lecturer  on  the  hu- 
man brain  for  the  President's  edification : 

After  this  seance  manquee  I  was  asked  to  sing.  Poor  Mr. 
Lincoln  !  who  I  understood  could  not  endure  music.  I  pitied 
him. 

"None  of  your  foreign  fireworks,"  said  Mr.  Trott  in  his 
graceful  manner  as  I  passed  him  on  my  way  to  the  piano.  I 
answered,  "Shall  I  sing  'Three  Little  Kittens'?  I  think  that 
is  the  least  fireworky  of  my  repertoire."  But  I  concluded 
that  a  simple  little  rocket  like  "Robin  Adair"  would  kill  no- 
body ;  therefore  I  sang  that,  and  it  had  a  success. 

When  the  gaunt  President  shook  my  hand  to  thank  me,  he 
held  it  in  a  grip  of  iron,  and  when,  to  accentuate  the  com- 
pliment, meaning  to  give  a  little  extra  pressure,  he  put  his 
left  hand  over  his  right,  I  felt  as  if  my  hand  was  shut  in  a 
waffle-iron  and  I  should  never  straighten  it  out  again. 

"Music  is  not  much  in  my  line,"  said  the  President ;  "but 
when  you  sing  you  warble  yourself  into  a  man's  heart.  I'd 
like  to  hear  you  sing  some  more." 

What  other  mild  cracker  could  I  fire  off?     Then  I  thought 


of  that  lovely  song,  "Mary  Was  a  Lassie,"  which  you  like  so 
much,  so  I  sang  that. 

Mr.  Lincoln  said,  "I  think  I  might  become  a  musician  if 
I  heard  you  often  ;  but  so  far  I  only  know  two  tunes." 

"'Hail  Columbia'?"  I  asked.     "You  know  that,  I  am  sure!" 

"Oh  yes,  I  know  that,  for  I  have  to  stand  up  and  take  off 
my  hat." 

"And  the  other  one?" 

"The  other  one !  Oh,  the  other  one  is  the  other  when  I 
don't  stand  up !" 

In  January,  1866,  Mrs.  Moulton  writes  that  she  has 
been  on  a  yachting  tour  to  Cannes  and  had  met  Jenny 
Lind,  who  is  "neither  handsome  nor  distinguished  look- 
ing; in  fact,  quite  the  contrary;  plain  features,  a  pert 
nose,  sallow  skin,  and  very  yellow  hair."  The  great 
singer  asked  Mrs.  Moulton  to  visit  her  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  and  she  did  so : 

I  wish  you  could  have  seen  her !  She  was  dressed  in  a 
white  brocade  trimmed  with  a  piece  of  red  silk  around  the 
bottom,  a  red,  blousy  waist  covered  with  gold  beads  sewed 
fantastically  over  it,  perhaps  odds  and  ends  of  old  finery, 
and  gold  shoes  ! 

Just  fancy,  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning!  We  talked 
music.  She  hated  Verdi  and  all  he  had  made ;  she  hated 
Rossini  and  all  he  had  made  ;  she  hated  the  French  ;  she  hated 
the  Americans;  she  abhorred  the  very  name  of  Barnum,  who, 
she  said,  "exhibited  me  just  as  he  did  the  big  giant  or  any 
other  of  his  monstrosities." 

"But,"  said  I,  "you  must  not  forget  how  you  were  idolized 
and  appreciated  in  America.  Even  as  a  child  I  can  remember 
how  they  worshiped  Jenny  Lind." 

"Worshiped  or  not,"  she  answered  sharply,  "I  was  nothing 
more  than  a  show  in  a  showman's  hands;  I  can  never  forget." 

A  subsequent  letter  relates  a  visit  to  the  emperor 
and  empress  at  Fontainebleau.  At  the  request  of  Prin- 
cess Metternich  the  author  had  procured  a  basket  of 
American  corn  and  the  imperial  chef  was  instructed 
how  to  cook  it,  although  he  seems  to  have  been  in- 
structed wrongly : 

The  corn  came  in  due  time  served  as  legume. 

I  was  mortified  when  I  saw  it  appear,  brought  in  on  eight 
enormous  silver  platters,  four  ears  on  each.  It  looked  pitiful ! 
Silk,  robe  de  chambre  and  all,  steaming  like  a  steam  engine. 
Every  one  looked  aghast,  and  no  one  dared  to  touch  it ;  and 
when  I  wanted  to  show  them  how  it  was  eaten  in  its  native 
land  they  screamed  with  laughter.  Baron  Haussmann  asked 
me  if  the  piece  I  was  playing  (he  meant  on  the  flute)  was  in 
la-bemol? 

I  looked  to  the  Baroness  de  Pierres  for  support ;  but,  alas ! 
her  eyes   refused  to   meet  mine   and  were  fixed  on   her   plate. 

I  tried  to  make  the  corn  less  objectionable  by  unwrapping 
the  cobs  and  cutting  off  the  corn.  Then  I  added  butter  and 
salt,  and  it  was  passed  about ;  first,  of  course,  to  the  emperor, 
who  liked  it  very  much ;  but  the  empress  pushed  her  plate 
aside  with  a  grimace,  saying,  "I  don't  like  it ;  it  smells  like 
a  baby's  flannels." 

The  emperor,  seeing  the  crushed  look  on  my  face,  raised 
his  glass  and  said,  with  a  kind  glance  at  me,  "Here's  to  the 
American  corn !"  I  reproached  the  Princess  Metternich  for 
having  suggested  my  taking  it  there. 

Later  on  we  have  a  glimpse  of  the  Marquis  de  Gal- 
lifet,  who  seems  to  have  regaled  Mrs.  Moulton  with 
some  of  the  more  hideous  of  his  Mexican  experiences : 

The  Marquis  de  Gallifet,  Officier  d'Ordonnance  de  VBm- 
pereur,  whom  I  sat  next  to  at  dinner,  is  what  one  might  call 
sarcastic ;  he  actually  tears  people  to  pieces ;  he  does  not 
leave  them  with  a  shred  of  reputation,  and  what  he  does  not 
say  he  implies.  He  thinks  nothing  of  saying,  "He !  He's 
an  abominable  scoundrel!  She!  She  is  a  shameless  coquette!" 
and  so  forth.  He  spares  no  one ;  nevertheless,  he  is  most 
amusing,  very  intelligent,  and  an  excellent  talker.  He  told 
me  of  his  awful  experience  in  the  war  of  Mexico.  He  had 
been  shot  in  the  intestines  and  left  for  dead  on  the  field  of 
battle.  He  managed,  by  creeping  and  crawling,  "ton jours 
tenant  mes  entrailles  dans  mon  kepi,"  to  reach  a  peasant's 
house,  where  the  good  people  took  care  of  him  until  he  was 
able  to  be  transported  to  a  hospital.  There  he  stayed  through 
a  dismal  year  of  suffering.  In  order  to  keep  the  above-men- 
tioned entrailles  in  their  proper  place,  the  doctors  covered 
them  with  a  silver  plate.  "I  had  my  name  engraved  on  it," 
he  said. 

He  asked  me,  "Did  you  ever  hear  anything  like  that  ?"  I 
tried  to  fancy  how  any  one  would  look  placarded  like  that, 
but  replied  that  I  had  never  heard  of  anything  quite  so  awful ; 
but  I  had  heard  that  every  cloud  had  a  silver  lining.  He 
laughed  and  said,  "I  shall  call  myself  a  cloud  in  future." 

In  1867  Mrs.  Moulton  had  a  visit  from  Prince  Met- 
ternich, who  was  overwhelmed  with  grief  at  the  tragic 
fate  of  Maximilian  in  Mexico,  although  it  is  hard  to 
understand  an  emotion  that  seems  to  be  excessive : 

Prince  Metternich  came  out  here  the  other  day.  I  had  not 
seen  him  since  the  tragic  death  of  Emperor  Maximilian  in 
Mexico.  I  never  would  have  believed  that  he  could  be  so 
affected  as  he  seemed  to  be  by  this.  He  cried  like  a  baby 
when  he  told  us  of  the  emperor's  last  days,  of  his  courage  and 
fortitude.  It  seems  that,  just  as  he  was  going  to  be  shot,  he 
went  to  each  of  the  men  and  gave  them  a  twenty-franc  gold 
piece,  and  said,  "I  beg  you  to  shoot  straight  at  my  heart." 

How  dreadful  it  must  have  been! 

Prince  Metternich  was  most  indignant  at  Rochefort,  and 
says  he  can  never  forgive  him  because,  in  an  article  in  La 
Lanterne,  he  called  the  royal  martyr  "the  archidupe."  Auber 
said :  "You  must  not  forget  that  Rochefort  would  rather 
sell  his  soul  than  lose  an  occasion  to  make  a  clever  remark." 

"Yes,  I  know,"  moaned  the  prince.  "But  how  can  one  be  so 
cruel ?" 

"C'est  un  mauvais  drole,"  Auber  answered  (don't  think 
Auber  meant  that  Rochefort  was  droll ;  on  the  contrary,  this 
is  a  neat  way  that  the  French  have  of  calling  a  man  the 
worst  kind  of  a  scamp),  and  added,  "Rochefort's  brains  are 
made  of  petards,"  which  is  the  French  for  firecrackers. 

Auber  told  many  anecdotes.  I  fancy  he  wanted  to  cheer 
Prince  Metternich  up  a  little.  One  of  them  was  that,  on 
taking  leave  of  the  emperor,   the  Shah  had   said: 

"Sire,  your  Paris  is  wonderful,  your  palaces  splendid,  and 
your  horses  magnificent,  but,"  waving  his  hand  toward  the 
mature  but  noble  dames  d'honncur  with  an  expression  of  dis- 
approval, "you  must  change  all  that."  Imagine  what  their 
feelings  would  have  been  had  they  heard  him. 

The  outbreak  of  war  found  Mrs.  Moulton  still  in 
Paris.  She  tells  us  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people 
and  of  their  confidence  that  the  French  army  would 
soon  be  in  Berlin.  But  disillusionment  followed 
quickly.  On  March  14,  1871,  the  author  describes  her 
journey  from  Dinard  to  Paris  and  the  scenes  of  na- 
tional exhaustion  through  which  she  passed : 

At  Le  Mans,  the  place  where  we  stopped  for  luncheon,  the 
soldiers  were  lying  about  on  the  brick  pavement  of  the  station. 


too  tired  and  worn  out  to  move,  and  presenting  the  saddest 
sight  it  has  ever  fallen  to  my  lot  to  witness.  They  were 
waiting  for  the  cattle  vans  to  take  them  away.  In  these  they 
would  be  obliged  to  stand  until  they  reached  Paris  and  its 
hospitals.  Every  one  of  the  travelers  was  anxious  to  alleviate 
their  misery  in  some  way,  by  offering  them  cigars,  food,  and 
money.  My  heart  bled  for  the  poor  creatures,  and  I  gave 
them  all  I  had  in  my  purse,  and  my  luncheon  also.  They 
represented  the  debris  of  Faidherbe's  army,  which  of  all  the 
troops  had  seen  the  most  desperate  fighting  during  the  war. 
All  the  trains  we  passed  were  packed  tight  with  soldiers, 
herded  together  like  cattle,  patient  misery  painted  on  their 
pale,  tired  faces. 

After  the  war  came  the  Commune,  and  we  have  a 
succession  of  letters  describing  the  inferno  in  the 
French  capital.  It  is  all  now  a  part  of  history,  but  a 
single  extract  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  scenes  that  so 
rapidly  followed  each  other  during  those  hideous  days: 

In  the  evening  of  the  22d  the  victims — forty  of  them — the 
good  Darboy,  Duguerry,  Bonjean,  and  others — were  piled  into 
a  transport  wagon  with  only  a  board  placed  across,  where 
they  could  sit,  and  were  taken  to  the  place  of  execution. 

The  archbishop  seemed  suffering ;  probably  the  privations 
he  had  endured  had  weakened  him.  Bonjean  said  to  him, 
"Lean  on  my  arm,  it  is  that  of  a  good  friend  and  a  Chris- 
tian," and  added,  "La  religion  d'abord,  la  justice  ensuite." 
As  soon  as  one  name  was  called  a  door  opened  and  a  prisoner 
passed  out — the  archbishop  went  first ;  they  descended  the 
dark  and  narrow  steps  one  by  one.  When  they  were  placed 
against  the  wall  Bonjean  said.  "Let  us  show  them  how  a 
priest  and  a  magistrate  can  die." 

Rigault  ordered  their  execution  two  hours  after  they  were 
taken  ;  and  when  some  one  ventured  a  remonstrance  he  curtly 
replied,  "Nous  ne  faisons  pas  de  la  legalite,  nous  faisons  de 
la  revolution."  Some  ruffian  in  the  mob  cried  out  the  word 
"liberte,"  which  reached  Darboy's  ears,  and  he  said,  "Do  not 
profane  the  word  of  liberty  ;  it  belongs  to  us  alone,  because  we 
die  for  it  and  for  our  faith."  This  sainted  man  was  the  first  to 
be  shot.  He  died  instantly  :  but  President  Bonjean  crossed  his 
arms  and,  standing  erect,  stared  full  in  the  faces  of  his 
assassins  with  his  brave  eyes  fastened  on  theirs.  This  seemed 
to  have  troubled  them,  for  of  the  nineteen  balls  they  fired 
not  one  touched  his  head — they  fired  too  low — but  all  his 
bones  were  broken.  The  defiant  look  stayed  on  his  face  until 
the  coup  de  grace  (a  bullet  behind  his  ear)  ended  this  brave 
man's  life.     These  details  are  too  dreadful. 

The  death  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  gives  occasion 
to  the  author  to  pass  a  eulogy  upon  his  memory,  which 
may  be  justified  by  the  principle  of  de  mortuis  nil  nisi 
bonnm,  but  which  seems  hardly  justified  by  cold  fact: 

You  can't  tell  how  grieved  I  was  to  hear  of  the  kind  and 
good  Emperor  Napoleon's  death.  He  was  only  sixty-five  years 
old.  I  thought  he  was  older.  What  an  eventful  life  he  had — 
tragical  would  be  the  right  word.  What  did  he  not  endure? 
When  he  was  a  child  he  was  an  exile,  and  since  then,  until 
he  became  first  president  and  then  emperor,  he  was  knocking 
about  the  world,  sometimes  hidden  and  sometimes  pursued. 
However,  he  had  fifteen  years  of  glory,  for  there  was  not  in 
all  Europe  a  man  more  considered  than  he  was,  and  he  had 
until  the  last  four  years  of  his  reign  more  prestige  than  any 
other  sovereign.  I  think  after  the  tragedy  of  Mexico  his  star 
began   to   pale. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  was  certainly  the  kindest-hearted 
and  best-intentioned  man  in  the  world,  so  full  of  life,  fun,  and 
appreciation.  I  can  see  him  now  shaking  with  laughter  when 
anything  amused  him,  as  was  often  the  case  at  Compiegne. 

The  papers  say  that  he  had  once  been  a  policeman  in  Lon- 
don. I  do  not  believe  this  is  true,  though  the  emperor  told 
me  himself  that  he  had  lived  very  humbly  at  times;  still,  that 
is   very   different   from   being   a   policeman. 

In  February,  1875,  the  author  writes  that  she  has 
been  staying  in  Rome  and  describes  a  papal  reception 
at  which  she  was  present: 

It  was  not  long  before  his  holiness  (Pius  IX)  appeared, 
followed  by  his  suite  of  monsignors  and  prelates.  I  never 
was  so  impressed  in  my  life  as  when  I  saw  him.  He  wore  a 
white-cloth  soutane  and  white-embroidered  calotte  and  red 
slippers,  and  looked  so  kind  and  full  of  benevolence  that  he 
seemed  goodness  personified.  I  knelt  down  almost  with  pleas- 
ure on  the  cold  floor  when  he  addressed  me,  and  I  kissed 
the  emerald  ring  which  he  wore  on  his  third  finger  as  if  I  had 
been  a  born  Catholic  and  had  done  such  things  all  my  life. 

He  asked  me  in  English  from  which  country  I  came,  and 
when  I  answered,  "America,  your  holiness,"  he  said,  "What 
part    of    America  ?"      I    replied,    "From    Boston,    holy    father." 

"It  is  a  gallant  town,"  the  Pope  remarked  ;  "I  have  been 
there  myself." 

Having  finished  speaking  with  the  men  (all  the  ladies  stood 
together  on  one  side  of  the  room  and  the  men  on  the  other), 
the  Pope  went  to  the  end  of  the  gallery.  We  all  noticed  that 
he  seemed  much  agitated,  and  wondered  why,  and  what  could 
have  happened  to  ruffle  his  benign  face.  It  soon  became 
known  that  there  was  an  Englishman  present  who  refused  to 
kneel,  although  ordered  to  do  so  by  the  irate  chamberlain, 
and  who  stood  stolidly  with  arms  folded,  looking  down  with 
a  sneer  upon  his  better-behaved  companions. 

His  holiness  made  a  rather  lengthy  discourse,  and  did  not 
conceal  his  displeasure,  alluding  very  pointedly  to  the  unpar- 
donable attitude  of  the  stranger. 

Space  may  be  found  for  the  author's  interview  with 
Garibaldi,  who  appeared  to  be  "grumpy"  and  quite  in- 
different to  the  honor  that  was  being  paid  him: 

Garibaldi  talked  Italian  in  a  soft  voice  with  his  friend  and 
French  to  us.  He  asked  a  few  questions  as  to  our  nationality, 
and  made  some  other  commonplace  remarks.  When  I  told 
him  I  was  an  American  he  seemed  to  unbend  a  little,  and  said, 
"I  like  the  Americans ;  they  are  an  honorable,  just,  and  in- 
telligent people." 

He  must  have  read  admiration  in  my  eyes,  for  he  "laid 
himself  out"  (so  his  friend  said)  to  be  amiable.  Amiability 
toward  strangers   was   evidently  not  his   customary   attitude. 

He  went  so  far  as  to  give  me  his  photograph,  and  wrote 
"Miss  Moulton"  on  it  with  a  hand  far  from  clean  ;  but  it  was 
the  hand  of  a  brave  man,  and  I  liked  it  all  the  better  for 
being  dirty.  It  seemed  somehow  to  belong  to  a  hero.  I 
think  that  I  would  have  been  disappointed  if  he  had  had 
clean  hands  and  well-trimmed  finger-nails.  On  our  taking 
leave  of  him  he  conjured  up  a  wan  smile  and  said,  very 
pleasantly,  giving  us  his  ink-stained  hand.  "A  rivederci." 

I  wondered  if  he  really  meant  that  he  wanted  to  sec  ufl 
again.  I  doubt  it,  and  did  not  take  his  remark  seriously.  I  Mi 
the  contrary,  I  had  the  feeling  that  he  was  more  than  in- 
different to  the  pleasure  our  visit  had  given  him. 

Here  we  must  leave  a  volume-  of  interesting  mem- 
ories interestingly  recalled.  And  all  the  mon.  interr- 
ing because  they  are  recorded  in  the  unstudied  form  of 
a  domestic  correspondence. 

In  the  Courts  of  Memory,   1858-187 
Hegermann-Lindencrone.       New      York 
Brothers;  $2  net. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


Laddie. 

Gene  Stratton  Porter's  latest  novel  should 
rank  high  among  the  distinctive  American 
stories  of  today.  The  American  story  as  a 
designation  conjures  up  pictures  of  finance, 
politics,  and  the  city  life.  It  should  be  de- 
voted mainly  to  the  country,  where  American- 
ism undefil=d  may  still  be  found  by  those  with 
the  curiosity  to  seek  it. 

"Laddie"  is  a  story  of  the  farm,  and  it  is 
told  in  the  first  person  by  "little  sister,"  the 
youngest  child  in  a  family  of  twelve.  The 
Stanton  family  is  a  social  system  in  miniature, 
with  Laddie,  the  eldest  son,  in  the  fore- 
ground, and  "little  sister"  as  the  scribe  and 
recorder.  The  whole  life  of  the  Stantons  is 
unfolded  before  us.  We  see  them  at  work 
and  at  play,  in  school  and  at  church,  courting, 
marrying,  and  making  holiday.  The  book  in 
the  completeness  of  its  picture,  in  its  quaint 
humor  and  fidelity  to  wholesome  human  na- 
ture, has  no  parallel  in  American  story-telling 
unless  it  be  Mark  Twain's  "Huckleberry 
Finn." 

But  the  author  has  by  no  means  slighted 
his  central  narrative,  but  he  goes  about  it  in 
so  leisurely  a  way  that  we  find  ourselves 
caught  in  the  thread  before  we  know  it. 
Close  to  the  Stantons  is  the  farm  of  the 
Pryors,  an  aristocratic  English  family  of 
father,  mother,  and  daughter  whose  ex- 
clusiveness  gains  them  a  reputation  for  mys- 
tery. Evidently  the  Pryors  have  a  story  be- 
hind them,  if  not  a  tragedy,  and  the  honest, 
open-hearted  Stanton  hopes  that  no  such 
trouble  will  ever  come  to  him  that  he  can 
not  tell  to  his  neighbors.  The  girl  is  a 
beauty  of  the  first  water,  and  when  Laddie 
falls  under  the  spell  of  her  black  eyes  we 
foresee  a  conflict  between  the  two  kinds  of 
pride,  the  pride  of  exclusiveness  and  the  pride 
of  honest  independence.  The  nature  of  the 
Pryors'  secret,  and  the  slow  melting  of  their 
reserve  may  be  said  to  constitute  the  plot  of 
"Laddie." 

The  author  has  written  the  kind  of  story 
that  should  be  the  rule  and  not  the  exception. 
It  is  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  genuine 
Americanism  and  wholly  without  the  sordid 
taint  that  is  often  allowed  by  the  novelist  to 
discredit  the  name.  Any  one  of  at  least  six 
of  his  characters  would  give  distinction  to  a 
story,  and  when  we  have  reached  the  last 
page  we  feel  that  we  have  gained  a  fresh  in- 
sight into  the  goodness  of  human  nature. 

Laddie.  By  Gene  Stratton  Porter.  New  York: 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.;   $1.35. 


Roman  Farm  Management. 

This  is  an  unattractive  title  to  a  most  cap- 
tivating book.  The  agricultural  treatises  of 
Cato  and  Varro  are  accessible  to  all,  but  only 
under  some  such  attractive  guise  as  this 
could  we  be  persuaded  to  read  them.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  this  volume  will  be  read  by 
the  agricultural  authors  of  today  in  order 
that  they  may  learn  how  to  give  to  their  work 
some  of  the  human  attributes  that  will  make 
it  readable.  For  example,  under  the  heading 
of  "The  Duties  of  the  Overseer"  we  read 
that  "he  should  not  have  any  hangers-on,  nor 
should  he  consult  any  soothsayer,  fortune- 
teller, necromancer,  or  astrologer.  He  should 
not  spare  seed  in  sowing,  for  that  is  bad 
economy.  He  should  strive  to  be  expert  in 
all  kinds  of  farm  work,  and,  without  exhaust- 
ing himself,  often  lend  a  hand.  By  so  doing 
he  will  better  understand  the  point  of  view 
of  his  hands,  and  they  will  work  more  con- 
tentedly; moreover,  he  will  have  less  inclina- 
tion to  gad,  his  health  will  be  better,  and  he 
will  sleep  more  refreshingly."  Elsewhere  we 
find  this  piece  of  sage  advice :  "When  it 
rains  try  to  find  something  to  do  indoors. 
Clean  up  rather  than  remain  idle.  Remem- 
ber that  while  work  may  stop  expenses  still 
go  on."  But  these  treatises  are  practical. 
They  show  us  the  complete  practice  of  the 
Roman  farm  and  the  management  both  of  the 
fields  and  of  the  live  stock.  There  are  chap- 
ters on  geese,  ducks,  rabbits,  game  preserves, 
snails,  dormice,  bees,  and  fish.  The  Romans 
seem  to  have  known  as  much  about  alfalfa 
as  we  do,  and  it  is  indeed  surprising  to  note 
how  much  we  are  in  their  debt  for  agri- 
cultural knowledge  and  for  innumerable  ex- 
pedients now  in  use  among  us.  And  those 
who  wish  to  experiment  with  some  of  the  old 
Roman  cookery  will  find  here  an  assortment 
of  the  less  dangerous  formulas.  Finally  the 
author  may  be  congratulated  for  his  notes  in 
which  he  elucidates  the  text  and  compares 
the  Roman  practice  with  that  prevailing  at 
the  present  time.  Those  who  never  read  a 
book  on  agriculture  in  their  lives  will  find 
that  this  one  has  the  charm  of  a  good  novel. 

Roman  Farm  Management:  The  Treatises  of 
Cato  and  Varro.  Done  into  English,  with  notes 
nf  modern  instances,  by  a  Virginia  farmer.  New 
York:   The    Macmillan    Company;    $2   net. 


Swinburne. 

That      Swinburne's      poems      should     have 

faiieu   of  a  popularity  sometimes   accorded   to 

lesser  values  is  an  impeachment  of  the  public, 

and    -  >t    of    the    poet.      Perhaps    Mr.    John 

Drink 'vater    would    have    written    even    more 

,]y  than   he   has   if  he   had  somewhat 

rluea   the   note   of   defense   and   contented 

elf  with  one  of  analysis  and  interpreta- 

But  we  are  unfeignedly  grateful  for  an 


appreciation  that  is  thoughtful,  penetrative, 
and  sincere.  We  are  told  that  the  work  by 
which  Swinburne  will  live  is  the  use  of  his 
metrical  cunning  to  express  an  attitude  to- 
wards life  that  was  consistent  and  bravely 
eager.  The  charge  that  Swinburne  lacked  in- 
tegrity is  the  resort  of  a  small  mind.  There 
could  have  been  no  such  splendor  of  imagery 
without  a  vision,  and  it  is  the  vision  with 
which  every  poet  must  concern  himself,  how- 
ever little  it  may  be  amenable  to  the  laws  of 
intellectual  discussion.  Poetry,  after  all,  is 
something  more  than  metaphysics  versified. 
Mr.  Drinkwater  seems  to  have  discovered  the 
thread  on  which  Swinburne  strung  his  pearls, 
and  he  shows  it  to  us  without  extravagance 
of  praise  or  blame. 

Swinburne:     An     Estimate.       By    John    Drink- 
water.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.50  net. 


Brass  Faces. 
Circumspection  is  obviously  the  duty  of  the 
young  man  who  comes  accidentally  into  the 
possession  of  a  letter  from  a  girl  to  her  father 
imploring  him  to  rescue  her  from  a  house 
"with  a  red  blind"  into  which  she  has  been 
beguiled.  When  Robert  Gilmour  found  him- 
self in  this  predicament  he  first  followed  the 
course  of  prudence  and  telephoned  to  the 
girl's  father.  But  when  he  was  repulsed  from 
the  other  end  of  the  wire  he  threw  prudence 
to  the  winds,  discovered  the  incriminated 
house  for  himself,  and  forcibly  rescued  the 
damsel  in  distress  at  the  point  of  a  bayonet, 
so  to  speak.  Then  he  finds  that  he  has  in- 
deed a  white  elephant  on  his  hands.  After 
hiding  the  girl  in  his  country  cottage  he  dis- 
covers that  the  police  are  on  his  trail  and 
that  he  is  the  central  figure  in  what  seems  to 
be  a  typical  and  daring  illustration  of  the 
white  slave  trade.  Such  is  the  reward  of  an 
undiscriminating  chivalry. 

Those  who  wish  to  see  the  knot  untied  must 
read  this  capital  story  for  themselves  and 
learn  from  the  painful,  although  ultimately 
pleasant,  experiences  of  Robert  Gilmour  that 
a  degenerate  civilization  has  devolved  upon 
the  police  some  of  those  duties  of  knight 
errantry  that  were  once  the  pride  and  the 
privilege  of  the  individual. 

Brass  Faces.  By  Charles  McEvoy.  Boston: 
Houghton   Mifflin   Company;    $1.25. 


The  "Woods. 
If  Mr.  Malloch  should  fail  of  a  welcome 
it  will  be  a  reproach  to  the  public,  and  not 
to  Mr.  Malloch's  verse.  It  would  be  hard  to 
find  anything  more  exuberant,  or  better  ex- 
pressive of  the  mind  that  has  been  liberated 
by  nature  from  the  insincerities  of  our  social 
order.  Of  this  we  may  find  a  good  example 
in  a  single  stanza  from  Mr.  Malloch's  poem 
"Possession" : 

The   boss   his    forest    wealth   kin    read 

In  cent  an'  dollar  sign; 
His  name  is  written  in  the  deed — 

But   all   his   land   is   mine. 
There's  some  of  us  has  this  world's  goods, 

An'  some  of  us  has  none — 
But  all  of  us  has  got  the  woods, 
An*  all  has  got  the  sun. 

Turning  over  the  leaves  at  random  we  find 
another  stanza  which  can  hardly  be  described 
as  poetry  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  but 
that  nevertheless  strikes  home : 

Your  morals  down  there  in  the  city 
Are  different   morals   from  ours: 
Both  punish,  ner  pardon  ner  pity, 

The  serpent  thet  gits  in  the  flow'rs; 
Both  punish,  when  punishment's  comin'. 

An*   yet   on    a   different  plan: 
You  gener'ly  brand  the  woman — 
We  gener'ly  shoot  the  man, 

Mr.  Malloch  might  perhaps  use  the  polish- 
ing brush  to  some  advantage,  but  his  poetry 
is  real  poetry. 

The  Woods.  By  Douglas  Malloch.  New  York: 
George  H.   Doran   Company;    $1.50  net. 


William  Ernest  Henley. 
Those  who  have  learned  to  reverence  the 
memory  of  Henley  will  do  well  to  procure 
this  little  volume  by  L.  Cope  Cornford,  for- 
merly the  editor  of  the  National  Observer. 
It  was  Mr.  Cornford's  intention  to  estimate 
Henley's  work  and  to  assign  to  him  his  place 
in  literature.  He  has  done  this  and  very 
much  more.  His  four  chapters  on  "Entrance," 
"The  Time,"  "Biographical,"  "Criticism  and 
Journalism,"  and  "Poetry"  are  as  fine  a  piece 
of  condensed  appreciation  as  it  would  be  easy 
to  find.  But  still  finer  is  the  unstudied  pic- 
ture of  Henley  as  a  man  and  of  those  splen- 
did qualities  that  would  have  Eradicated  any 
work  to  which  he  set  his  hand.  Mr.  Cornford 
has  done  a  worthy  work  and  done  it  worthily. 

William  Ernest  Henley.  By  L.  Cope  Corn- 
ford. Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  75 
cents. 


Our  World. 
In  the  introduction  to  his  new  volume  Dr. 
Josiah  Strong  points  out  that  the  present  age 
is  different  from  all  other  ages,  not  only  in 
the  nature  of  its  social  problem,  but  in  its 
possible  solution.  Heretofore  it  has  always 
been  possible  for  discontent  to  run  away,  to 
emigrate  to  some  other  country  where  condi- 
tions are  more  favorable.  But  now  there  is 
no  other  country  to  run  to.  The  world  is 
practically  full.  Either  we  must  cure  our  so- 
cial evils  or  the  system  to  which  they  belong 
must  fall — and  the  latter  eventuality  is  by  no 


means    beyond    the    range    of    the    author's 
speculations. 

To  follow  Dr.  Strong  through  his  state- 
ment of  the  problem  would  be  impossible  here. 
Industry,  wealth,  lawlessness,  legislation,  and 
government  are  all  considered  with  a  certain 
judicial  restraint  that  commands  attention. 
There  is  neither  denunciation  nor  invective, 
nor  is  there  that  reforming  rabidity  so  much 
the  mark  of  the  day  and  far  more  dangerous 
than  the  evils  it  pretends  to  cure.  Indeed 
the  author  has  that  peculiar  and  rare  sanity 
that  recognizes  only  one  permanent  and  ef- 
fective remedy  in  the  cultivation  of  new  and 
individual  ideals  of  duty  and  responsibility. 
Since  every  human  evil  originates  in  selfish- 
ness it  is  only  by  the  eradification  of  selfish- 
ness that  they  can  be  remedied  or  palliated. 
Dr.  Strong  has  written  a  decidedly  valuable 
book,  a  book  that  impresses  by  its  gravity 
and  by  its  breadth  of  vision. 

Our  World.  By  Rev.  Josiah  Strong,  D.  D. 
New  York:   Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.;  $1  net. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
Mrs.  Edith  Nicholl  Ellison's  story,  "The 
Human  Touch,"  is  now  in  a  well-deserved 
second  edition,  a  tribute  to  its  popularity 
among  lovers  of  wholesome  fiction.  It  is  pub- 
lished by  the  Bookery  Publishing  Company, 
12  East  Thirty-Eighth  Street,  New  York. 
Price,   $1.25   net. 

"Lilt  o*  the  Birds,"  by  Emile  Pickhardt,  is 
an  illustrated  volume  of  verse  dedicated  to 
various  varieties  of  birds.  In  all  there  are 
sixteen  selections,  boldly  printed  on  large 
pages  and  with  occasional  delicately  ex- 
pressed sentiments  to  reward  the  reader.  It 
is  published  by  Sherman,  French  &  Co. 
Price,  $1.25  net. 

Under  the  title  of  "The  Mythological  Zoo"' 
we  have  another  volume  of  verse  and  illustra- 
tions by  Oliver  Herford.  It  is  perhaps  the 
best  thing  of  its  kind  that  Mr.  Herford  has 
done,  both  text  and  illustrations  having  a 
satirical  point  unusually  sharp.  The  little 
volume  is  published  by  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.     Price,  75  cents  net. 

"American  History,  First  Book,"  by  Arthur 

C.  Perry,  Jr.,  Ph.  D.,  and  Gertrude  A.  Price 
(American  Book  Company;  60  cents),  covers 
the  period  from  1492  to  1763  and  is  intended 
as  a  first  cycle  history  study  for  fifth-year 
pupils.  The  work  deserves  praise  for  a  nar- 
rative style  far  in  advance  of  the  usual  school 
book  and  well  calculated  to  make  study  a 
pleasure. 

"Mrs.  Fiske,"  by  Frank  Carlos  Griffith  (the 
Neale  Publishing  Company;  $1  net),  has  at 
least  the  virtue  of  authority.  The  author  was 
acting  manager  for  Mrs.  Fiske  from  1897  to 
1910,  and  while  he  disclaims  any  intention  to 
write  a  biography,  he  has  produced  a  highly 
satisfactory  piece  of  biographical  work,  as 
well  as  a  character  sketch  that  seems  to  make 
Mrs.  Fiske  both  visible  and  audible  to  the 
reader. 

The  latest  addition  to  Studies  in  Theology, 
now  in  course  of  issue  by  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  is  "A  Critical  Introduction  to  the  Old 
Testament,"  by  George  Buchanan  Gray,  D.  D., 

D.  Litt.  (75  cents  net).  The  series  now 
numbers  twelve,  and  those  who  are  familiar 
with  its  scholarship  and  the  independence  of 
its  thought  will  need  no  other  recommenda- 
tion to  possess  themselves  o*f  its  latest  con- 
tribution. 

"The  Witch  of  Golgotha,"  by  B.  Pesh-Mal- 
Yan,  is  a  story  of  Jesus  and  of  Judas  which 
professes  to  be  founded  on  the  historical  tra- 
ditions of  Armenia.  It  is  probable  that  the 
majority  of  fiction  readers  will  find  that  such 
a  theme  is  distasteful  to  them  and  that  a 
necessarily  fanciful  colloquy  and  incident  is 
out  of  place  with  such  a  theme.  At  least  it 
may  be  said  that  the  story  is  well  told  with 
vigor,  imagination,  and  enthusiasm.  It  is 
published  by  Sherman,  French  &  Co.  Price, 
$1.35  net. 

The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company  has  done 
well  to  produce  a  second  edition  of  "How  to 
Judge  Pictures,"  by  Margaret  Thomas.  Noth- 
ing more  complete  of  its  kind  and  size  has 
ever  been  published,  nothing  that  carries  with 
it  so  much  illumination  for  the  lay  reader 
who  knows  enough  to  wish  for  guidance. 
"Three  paintings,"  says  the  author,  "of  all  I 
have  seen  stand  out  in  my  memory  as  the 
greatest  ever  produced  by  human  genius,  and 
beyond  which  art  can  not  go.  These  are 
Velasquez's  'Surrender  of  Breda,'  Raphael's 
'Sistine  Madonna,'  and  Rembrandt's  so-called 
'Night   Watch.'  " 

Mr.  W.  H.  Olin  describes  his  book  on 
"American  Irrigation  Farming"  (A.  C.  Mc- 
Clurg  &  Co.;  $1.50  net)  as  "a  systematic  and 
practical  treatment  of  every  phase  of  irriga- 
tion farming,  including  its  history,  with  sta- 
tistical tables  and  formulas."  It  is  all  this 
and  more.  Its  first  part  treats  of  the  his- 
tory, terms,  and  principles  of  irrigation.  The 
second  part  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the 
more  important  things  the  farmer  must  con- 
sider for  successful  crop  farming  under  irri- 
gation, and  in  the  third  part  we  find  data, 
facts,  and  tables  for  reference  use  on  the 
farm.  The  author  writes  not  only  under- 
standing!^ but  brightly,  and  the  illustrations 
are  good. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


The  Bride 
The  years  to  come;  what  will  they  bring? 
Joy  to  our  home  or  suffering? 
Breathless,  in  life's  wide  door  we  stand, 
Gazing  ahead,  hand   clasped   in  hand — 
Mine  banded  with  his  wedding  ring. 
Hushed  are  our  lips  that  fain  would  sing 
Of  hopes    immortal,    challenging 
The  years  to  come. 

Keep  ours  the  love  that  joys  to  fling 
The  gauntlet  to  each  sordid  thing 
Of  all  the  world-old,  vicious  band 
Lurking  without  our  Fairyland. 
Ended   is  our  philandering, 
Now,  by  the  one  I  crown  my  king, 
Grant  I  may  meet,  unfaltering, 
The  years  to   come. 
— Meigs   O.   Frost,   in   Galveston   News. 


Summer. 
Blue   skies   and   a   singing  bird 

In   the  maples  overhead; 
Young    leaves    by    the    breezes    stirred, 

And    blossoms    white    and    red, 
The   drone   of  the  busy  bee 

And  the  hum  of  an  insect  band, 
And   our  dreams,    and  you  and  me, 

And    summer    over   the   land. 

Green  fields,   fenced  in  from  the  street, 

The    sunshine    full    in   their    face, 
Young   cattle    with    eager    feet 

And    horses   that   rear   and    race, 
Sweet  bloom   of  the   wild    rose   tree 

In    reach    of   an    eager    hand, 
And   cur   hopes,    and  you    and  me, 

And    summer   over   the   land. 

A    brooklet    that    sings    away 

To  the  ocean's  waiting  breast, 
And    minnows    that    leap    and    play 

Where    the    alder    shadows    rest. 
God's   peace    upon   stream   and    lea 

And    blossoms    by    soft    winds    fanned, 
And   our  love,   and  you  and  me, 

And    summer    over  the   land. 
— Lalia   Mitchell,   in   Columbian   Magazine. 


The  Cornish  Moors. 
Far,  very  far  from  busy  streets 

And   big,    world-weary  throng, 
From    banal    talk   of   trivial    things 

Here,    where   we   most   belong, 

We   are   at    rest,    my   heart   and    I, 

Happy,    the  livelong  day, 
Where  little   furred   and   feathered   folk 

And    laughing   waters   play. 

Whole  nights  and  days  we  dreamed  of  it, 

This    well-remembered    spot, 
Where    God    had   planted    gorses, 

Where   clouds   and    cares   are   not. 

Where  every  vagrant  breeze   spills  breath 

Of  heather  on  the  air. 
Where    music,    mystically    sweet, 

Steals   round   us    everywhere. 

The  old  gods  lived  here  once,  they  say, 
Perchance    they   haunt   it   still, 

When   amethystine   shadows   creep 
Along  the  cairn-crowned   hill. 

Something  great-souled  and   noble 

Most  surely  lingers  here 
And  lends  these  wide-flung  solitudes 

Diviner   atmosphere.       — London  Neivs. 


Song  Primitive. 
Thou   Eve  who    art   my   Eve — 

Sole  to  me,    in   the   earth   alone! 
Ten    thousand    thousand    women    cleave 
My   path,  and   smile   and   dance   and  weave. 

And  I  am  stock   and   stone. 

For  us  two  hidden  lies 

The    Garden,    spread    in    myriad    light. 
If  Angel  of  the   Sword  arise 
To   brand  us  forth  with   flaming  eyes, 

We    two    shall    tread    the   night. 

— Francis  Hilt,  in  the  Forum. 


The  New  Hesperides. 
Long  bad  they  sailed,   a  company  of  freemen: 

Endless  the  labor,  turbulent  the  seas. 
Onward    they    drove    with    the    questing    heart    of 
seamen : 
Always  they  longed  for  the  new  Hesperides. 
Oft  on  a  day  by  some  enchanted  island 

Sighed    they    and    hovered,    yet   stayed    for    none 
of    these: 
Sweeping  the  west   till   another  gleaming  highland 

Rose  far  away  like  the  new  Hesperides. 
Loud  on  the  gale  fled  phantom  echoes  crying 

"End  sea-roaming;   land  and  be  at  ease"; 
Windward    the    mariners    gazed    without    replying, 
— Sought  they  for  ever  the  new  Hesperides. 
— M.   Amold-Forster,   in   the  Living  Age. 
*•*• 

Edward  F.  Adams,  for  many  years  on  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
and  author  of  "The  Inhumanity  of  Socialism," 
first  announced  as  "The  Case  Against  Social- 
ism," recently  made  the  following  statement : 
"I  am  opposed  to  Socialism  because  of  its  in- 
humanity; because  it  saps  the  vitality  of  the 
human  race  which  has  no  vitality  to  spare  ; 
because  it  lulls  to  indolence  those  who  must 
struggle  to  survive ;  because  the  theories  of 
good  men  who  are  enthralled  by  its  delusions 
are  made  the  excuse  of  the  wicked,  who 
would  rather  plunder  than  work;  because  it 
stops  enterprise,  promote  laziness,  exalts  in- 
efficiency, inspires  hatred,  checks  production, 
assures  waste,  and  instills  into  the  souls  of 
the  unfortunate  and  the  weak  hopes  impos- 
sible of  fruition,  whose  inevitable  blasting  will 
add  to  the  bitterness  of  their  lot." 


Music  in  all  its  forms  results  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  about  $600,000,000  annually  in 
this  country. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Isobel. 

All  things  are  possible  in  the  frozen  north, 
just  as  they  are  at  the  torrid  equator.  There 
is  no  law  of  God  or  man  in  either  place. 

Nevertheless  this  story  has  to  do  with  the 
law  as  represented  by  Sergeant  William  Mac- 
Veigh  of  the  Northwest  Mounted  Police,  who 
has  been  sent  a  thousand  miles  north  of 
civilization  to  arrest  Scottie  Deane,  the  mur- 
derer. And  when  at  last  he  found  his  quarry 
he  allowed  him  to  slip  through  his  fingers  by 
the  wiles  of  a  beautiful  woman.  The  story 
itself  is  a  good  one,  as  good  as  Mr.  Curwood 
has  ever  written.  But  even  its  vivid  narra- 
tive is  of  secondary  interest  to  the  kaleido- 
scopic pictures  of  the  Far  North  where  men 
die  from  sheer  loneliness  and  where  even 
crime  takes  on  the  picturesque  aspect  of  a 
rivalry  of  elemental  passions.  The  story  in 
which  money  plays  no  part  and  in  which  hu- 
manity is  stripped  of  its  conventions  to  the 
bone  is  always  wholesome,  and  Mr.  Curwood 
knows  how  to  tell  just  such  a  story. 

Isobel.  By  James  Oliver  Curwood.  New 
York:  Harper  &   Brothers;   $1.25. 


The  Influence  of  Baudelaire. 

Mr.  G.  Turquet-Milnes  seems  to  suggest 
that  the  art  of  Baudelaire  and  of  his  many 
imitators  was  a  protest  against  a  materialism 
that  simplified  and  explained  all  things  by 
reducing  all  things  to  the  terms  of  a  blind 
mechanism.  The  universe  is  made  up  of  the 
visible  and  the  invisible,  of  consciousness  and 
of  the  medium  through  which  it  shines. 
Science  had  explained  to  us  the  medium  and 
had  tried  to  persuade  us  that  nothing  else 
existed.  It  was  for  the  poet  to  show  us  the 
underlying  mystery  and  its  beauty,  the  ob- 
scure motives  and  meanings  of  life.  Human 
nature  demands  mystery,  and  it  resents  what- 
ever is  easily  understood.  Above  all  it  in- 
sists upon  the  beautiful,  and  beauty,  explains 
Baudelaire,  is  complex  in  its  constituents. 
"Mystery  and  regret,"  he  says,  "are  also 
characteristics  of  the  Beautiful.  ...  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  Joy  can  not  associate 
with  Beauty,  but  I  do  say  that  Joy  is  one  of 
her  most  vulgar  ornaments.  While  Melan- 
choly is,  so  to  speak,  her  noble  companion, 
and  so  much  so  that  I  can  scarcely  conceive 
of  a  type  of  Beauty  where  there  is  not  some 
Unhappin^ss." 

Baudelaire  was  doubtless  so  impressed 
with  the  value  of  all  those  things  that  ma- 
terialism ignores  as  himself  to  fall  into  exag- 
geration. What  we  may  call  nature,  for  lack 
of  a  better  term,  became  something  to  be 
ignored  and  despised,  and  the  enemy  of  art. 
He  gives  us  his  whole  philosophy  in  his  lines: 
Que  in'importe  que  tu  sois  sage 
Sois  belle  et  sois  triste. 

It  was  a  reaction  against  materialism  and 
the  simplification  of  nature,  and,  like  all  re- 
actions, itself  exaggerated  and  unbalanced. 

Among  the  predecessors  of  Baudelaire  the 
author  gives  us  critical  summaries  of  Poe, 
Sainte-Beuve,  and  Gautier,  and  among  his 
"posterity"  we  find  similar  presentations  of 
D'Aur evilly,  Verlaine,  Huysmans,  Laforgue, 
Swinburne,  and  Oscar  Wilde.  Mr.  Turquet- 
Milnes  shows  not  only  a  considerable  power 
of  accurate  estimate,  but  a  critical  faculty  of 
no  mean  order.  His  is  a  valuable  contribution 
to   the   study  of  French  literature. 

The  Influence  of  Baudelaire.  By  G.  Tur- 
quet-Milnes. New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.; 
$2.50  net.  

Crowds. 

Mr.  Gerald  Stanley  Lee's  "Crowds"  is  not 
the  greatest  book  of  its  day,  but  it  is  none 
the  less  a  great  book,  and  a  book  to  be  great 
need  not  be  original.  Probably  Mr.  Lee  has 
said  nothing  essential  that  was  not  said  by 
Carlyle.  Probably  he  has  no  essential  idea 
that  was  not  Nietzsche's.  But  whereas  Car- 
lyle and  Nietzsche  are  not  read  by  the  man 
in  the  street,  Mr.  Lee  will  be  read  by  the 
man  in  the  street,  who  may  possibly,  and  for 
the  good  of  his  soul,  be  persuaded  thereby  that 
he  is  a  fool,  and  that  his  social,  political,  and 
religious  idols  are  of  mud  and  that  his  chief 
need  iq  life  is  an  overseer  with  a  whip.  At 
least  he  may  be  persuaded  that  this  is  the 
state  of  his  next-door  neighbor,  and  this  will 
be  something  gained. 

Mr.  Lee's  book  defies  analysis.  Its  effect 
is  that  of  a  volley  of  rifle  bullets.  He  shows 
us  a  world  governed  by  crowds,  and  by  the 
crowd  consciousness,  paralyzed  by  its  own  in- 
capacities and  in  perpetual  terror  of  its  com- 
ponent parts.  The  crowd  consciousness  neces- 
sarily hates  and  fears  the  individual  con- 
sciousness because  it  is  unlike  itself,  and  so 
wherever  a  head  is  raised  above  the  level 
it  is  pulled  down  and  stamped  upon.  The 
genius  of  natural  leadership  is  loathed  by 
democracy,  which  says  that  all  men  are 
created  equal  and  sees  to  it  that  all  evidences 
of  inequality  are  shorn  away.  Crowds  feel 
but  they  do  not  think.  They  think  they  think- 
and  the  present  social  system  with  its  paraly- 
sis of  impotences  and  its  low  descent  into  the 
abyss  is  the  result.  In  some  way  as  yet  un- 
divulged  the  crowd  consciousness  must  admit 
the  sway  of  the  individual  consciousness,  of 
the  supermen  who  have  now  been  silenced  by 
the  machinery  that  sees  to  it  that  all  men  are 
crushed  or  racked  into  equality.     Democracy 


must  be  led,  but  we  may  wonder  if  it  would 
still  continue  to   be   democracy. 

Mr.  Lee's  charm  is  that  he  can  be  under- 
stood, that  he  speaks  in  the  vernacular,  that 
he  expresses  in  homely  speech  and  with 
homely  illustration  the  ideas  entertained 
silently  in  many  minds.  He  knows  how  to 
pulverize  an  axiom  by  a  sentence  and  to  shat- 
ter by  a  paragraph  what  we  call  our  truisms. 
Why,  for  example,  should  we  expect  to  get 
wise  statesmen  by  a  process  of  voting  when 
no  one  but  an  idiot  would  suggest  the  selec- 
tion of  the  president  of  even  the  smallest 
commercial  concern  by  a  similar  process? 
The  true  democracy,  we  are  told,  is  a  system 
by  which  people  are  allowed  to  govern  them- 
selves, not  a  "machine  for  stopping  people 
nine  times  out  of  ten."  Democracy  should  be 
a  method  "for  letting  men  be  men  by  try- 
ing it." 

To  quote  Mr.  Lee's  striking  passages  would 
be  to  reproduce  the  book.  Nearly  all  are 
striking,  and  sometimes  they  strike  so  hard 
as  to  hurt. 

Crowds.  By  Gerald  Stanley  Lee.  New  York: 
Doubleday,    Page  &  Co.;   $1.35   net. 


The  Man  Who  Would  Not  Be  King. 
Mr.  Sidney  Dark's  amusing  story  relates 
the  adventures  of  one  Fenimore  Slavington, 
who  suddenly  finds  himself  in  charge  of  a 
vast  business  in  peptonized  soups  and  of  the 
garden  city  in  which  his  army  of  employees 
make  their  home.  Fenimore's  equipment  for 
such  a  task  is  certainly  a  poor  one,  as  he  has 
never  done  a  day's  work  in  his  life,  nor  in- 
deed anything  more  arduous  than  sauntering 
through  Bohemia  and  enjoying  the  simpler  de- 
lights of  the  leisurely  life.  Mr.  Dark's  story 
has,  of  course,  a  moral,  like  everything  else 
that  is  worth  reading.  A  human  soul  is  far 
too  high  a  price  to  pay  for  kingship,  and  espe- 
cially for  commercial  kingship,  and  when 
Fenimore  escapes  from  his  throne  and  from 
its  enormous  emoluments  we  feel  that  there 
has  been  joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that 
repenteth.  Mr.  Dark  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  the  light  literary  touch  that  gives  so 
much  grace  to  his  story. 

The  Man  Who  Would  Not  Be  King.  By  Sid- 
ney Dark.     New  York:  John  Lane  Company;  $1.25 

net. 

Ellen  Key. 

Probably  no  woman  of  her  day  has  occupied 
so  large  a  place  in  the  public  eye  as  Ellen 
Key.  It  is  probably  also  true  that  no  other 
woman  has  been  so  maligned  by  a  stupid  and 
obstinate  conservatism  that  resents  with  in- 
sult and  derision  every  departure  from  the 
path  of  orthodox  thought. 

Mme.  Louise  Nystrom  Hamilton  is  content 
to  give  us  a  life  of  her  heroine  without  any 
attempted  criticism  of  her  writings.  But  she 
defends  her  heroine  from  some  of  the  grosser 
slanders  that  have  been  brought  against  her 
by  those  unable  to  believe  that  she  has  not 
exemplified  in  her  own  life  certain  ideal  con- 
ditions for  which  the  day  is  not  ripe. 
Whether  Ellen  Key's  philosophy  for  women 
is  a  wholesome  one  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 
Probably  the  most  severe  attacks  upon  it  have 
come  from  her  own  sex  and  because  of  her 
insistence  upon  work  and  duty,  and  upon  the 
essentials  rather  than  the  unrealities  of  true 
freedom.  But  the  author  has  none  the  less 
succeeded  to  abundance  in  her  chosen  task. 
Her  biography  shows  the  picture  of  a  valiant 
woman,  using  all  the  powers  of  a  lofty  al- 
truism for  the  good  of  humanity,  and  illus- 
trating in  her  own  life  the  gospel  of  purity 
and  of  benevolence  that  she  taught. 

Ellen  Key.  By  Louise  Nystrom-Hamilton. 
Translated  from  the  Swedish  by  A.  E.  B.  Fries. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1.25  net. 


Foreign  Policy. 

The  author  of  this  volume,  Sir  Harry  John- 
ston, sets  forth  a  general  survey  of  British 
foreign  policy  as  it  exists  and  as  it  ought  to 
exist,  toward  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Rus- 
sia, Portugal,  and  America.  It  is  hardly  a 
disparagement  of  a  well-informed  and  au- 
thoritative work  to  say  that  its  interest  for 
the  average  American  reader  is  mainly  con- 
fined to  the  section  on  American  affairs. 
Speaking  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  agreement  on 
Panama  tolls,  the  author  says :  "Treaties,  in 
fact,  only  bind  the  polity  of  the  United  States 
as  long  as  they  are  convenient.  They  are 
not,  really,  worth  the  labor  their  negotiation 
entails  or  the  paper  they  are  written  on  .  .  . 
nor  will  it  even  be  possible  to  force  the 
United  States  to  do  anything  it  does  not  wish 
to  do,  even  to  the  keeping  of  its  pledged 
word."  This  seems  to  carry  the  ex  ttno  disce 
omnes  principle  to  an  extreme.  Later  on  the 
author  says :  "If  the  United  Kingdom  were 
ever  in  serious  danger  from  a  hostile  Euro- 
pean coalition,  it  is  a  prophecy  almost  certain 
of  fulfillment  that  a  fleet  would  sail  from  the 
United  States  to  her  rescue." 

Common  Sense  in  Foreign  Policy.  By  Sir 
Harry  Johnston,  G.  C.  M.  G.,  K.  C.  B.,  D.  Sc. 
New    York:    E.   P.   Dutton  &  Co.;    $1.25    net. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 

Since  the  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company 
published  "The  Journal  of  a  Recluse,"  an 
anonymous  novel,  it  has  continued  in  such 
demand  that  it  has  now  entered  its  fifth  edi- 
tion. 

A  work  of  unusual  scope  has  been  under- 
taken by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  in  the  pub- 


lication in  parts  of  the  "Westminster  Version 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,"  with  the  approval 
of  the  cardinal  archbishop  and  the  English 
hierarchy.  It  is  the  intention  to  commence 
with  the  publication  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  object  of  this  new  translation  is  twofold. 
First  to  reproduce  in  English  exactly  what 
the  sacred  authors  wrote,  with  due  regard  to 
idiomatic  differences  of  language ;  secondly, 
to  produce  the  sacred  writings,  as  far  as  ex- 
ternal appearance  goes,  in  a  manner  more 
worthy  of  their  character.  A  beginning  has 
been  made  with  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul. 

"Comrade  Yetta,"  by  Albert  Edwards,  is 
now  in  its  third  edition,  and  continues  to  be 
one  of  the  best  sellers  on  the  Macmillan  Com- 
pany's list. 

Seldom  is  it  said  that  a  man  becomes  a  sol- 
dier that  he  may  receive  an  education,  but  in 
the  case  of  Alexander  Irvine  it  transpired. 
While  fitting  himself  he  took  part  in  the  Sou- 
dan campaigns,  and  was  decorated  by  Queen 
Victoria  and  the  Khedive  of  Egypt  for  "dis- 
tinguished bravery."  The  Century  Company 
is  now  publishing  a  new  volume  of  Mr.  Ir- 
vine's, largely  of  Irish  life,  under  the  title, 
"My  Lady  of  the  Chimney  Corner,"  a  caption 
which  the  author  had  previously  applied  to 
some  of  his  short  stories. 

To  gain  the  confidence  of  the  Paraguayan 
Indians,  of  whom  he  writes  in  "A  Church  in 
the  Wilds"  (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.),  it  was 
necessary  for  W.  Barbrooke  Grubb  to  vir- 
tually become  one  of  them.  He  accompanied 
them  in  their  travels,  took  part  in  their 
dances  and  tribal  festivities,  and  learned  their 
language.  It  took  him  seven  years  to  get 
these  Indians  to  the  point  of  forming  a  settle- 
ment where  he  could  establish  anything  like 
headquarters. 

General  Meade's  estimate  of  Grant  is  one 
of  many  striking  examples  of  the  great  gen- 
eral's fairness  and  judgment  with  which 
"The  Life  and  Letters  of  George  Gordon 
Meade,"  which  the  Scribners  have  just  pub- 
lished, is  scattered.  He  says :  "Grant  is  not 
a  mighty  genius,  but  he  is  a  good  soldier,  of 
great  force  of  character,  honest  and  upright, 
of  pure  purposes." 

A  new  tourists'  edition  of  Helen  Hunt 
Jackson's  famous  novel,  "Ramona,"  with  illus- 
trations from  photographs  of  actual  scenes,  is 
among  the  autumn  publications  by  Little, 
Brown  &  Co. 

Jeffrey  Farnol  has  been  leisurely  touring 
England  and  Scotland  since  the  publication  of 
"The  Amateur  Gentleman."  A  bookseller  of 
Manchester  presented  him  with  a  Japanese 
samurai  likeness  dressed  in  chain  armor  for 
fighting.  This  is  a  life-sized,  ferocious-look- 
ing figure.  As  Mr.  Farnol  will  keep  this  in 
his  room,  the  "Jap"  will  be  a  silent  com- 
panion for  the  young  English  author  while 
he  is  burning  the  midnight  oil. 

Owen  Johnson,  whose  new  book,  "Murder 
in  Any  Degree,"  was  issued  by  the  Century 
Company  August  1 5 ,  has  been  living  and 
working  in  Italy  for  some  months.  The  first 
book  of  this  popular  author,  "Arrows  of  the 
Almighty,"  was  accepted  by  the  Yale  faculty 
as  the  equivalent  of  five  months'  academic 
work,  lost  through  illness. 

During  her  long  stay  in  East  Africa, 
Eleanor  Stuart  learned  to  communicate  with 
the  natives  by  means  of  the  lingua  franca  of 
the  east  coast,  where,  she  states,  Hindustanee 
is  added  to  the  numerous  dialects  spoken 
there,  owing  to  the  large  number  of  East 
Indian  immigrants.  The  opening  scenes  of 
her  new  novel,  just  published  by  Harper  & 
Brothers,  "The  Romance  of  Ali,"  are  laid  in 
Zanzibar. 

Virginia  W.  Johnson,  in  "Two  Quaint  Re- 
publics, Andora  and  San  Marino"  (Dana  Estes 
&  Co.),  draws  an  interesting  picture  of  the 
two  smallest  republics,  and  the  two  oldest,  in 
the  world.  They  are  seldom  visited  by 
travelers  and  still  preserve  their  unique  cus- 
toms and  traditions. 


New  Books  Received. 
Rue    and    Roses.      By    Angela    Langer.      New 
York:  George  H.  Doran  Company;   $1.20   net. 
A    novel. 

A  Garden  of  Spices.  By  A.  Keith  Fraser. 
New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company;  $1.25  net. 

A   novel. 

Rising  Dawn.  By  Harold  Begbie.  New  York: 
George   H.    Doran    Company;    $1.25    net. 

A  novel. 

Because   of   Jane.      By   J-    E.    Buckrose.      New 
York:    George   H.    Doran    Company;    $1.25    net. 
A  novel. 

Murder    in    Any    Degree.      By    Owen    Johnson. 
New  York:  The  Century  Company;  $1.30  net. 
A   novel. 

Flora.  By  H.  J.  Stewart.  New  York:  White- 
Smith   Music    Publishing    Company. 

A  cycle  of  vocal  duets  for  soprano  and  alto 
(or   mezzo-soprano)    or  tenor  and  baritone. 

Fabre,  Poet  of  Science.  By  Dr.  C.  V.  Legros. 
New   York:    The   Century   Company. 

A  biographical  survey,  translated  from  the 
French  by  Bernard  Miall. 

Art  in  Short  Story  Narration.  By  Henry 
Albert  Phillips.  Larchmont,  New  York:  The 
Stanhope-Dodge  Publishing  Company. 

An    analysis    of    the    qualifications    of    fiction    in 


general,  and  of  the  short  story  in  particular,  with 
examples. 

John     Barleycorn.      By     Jack     London.      New 
\ork:   The  Century  Company;    $1.30   net 
A  chapter  of  autobiography. 

My  Lady  of  the  Chimney  Corner.  By  Alex- 
ander Irvine.  New  York :  The  Century  Com- 
pany;   $1.20    net. 

A    story. 

The  Inhumanity  of  Socialism.  By  Edward 
F.  Adams.     San  Francisco:  Paul  Elder  &  Co.;  $1. 

The  Case  Against  Socialism  and  A  Critique  of 
Socialism. 
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"BOUGHT  AND  PAID  FOR." 

The  fact  that  William  A.  Brady  felt  suf- 
ficient confidence  to  send  "Bought  and  Paid 
For"  to  San  Francisco  so  soon  after  its  first 
representation  here  proves  two  or  three 
things  :  For  one,  that  George  Broadhurst's  play 
has  convincingly  demonstrated  its  popular  ap- 
peal ;  for  another,  that  the  great  producer  has 
good  judgment ;  and,  for  the  third,  that  man- 
agers and  producers  are  feeling  their  way  cau- 
tiously during  these  panicky  times.  Money  is 
too  scarce  for  even  theatrical  producers,  who 
are  constrained  to  be  gamblers  by  the  uncer- 
tainties of  their  business,  to  take  chances  on 
new  plays.  Evidently  the  venture  is  coming 
out  all  right. 

It  was  good  judgment  to  make  a  change  in 
the  personnel  of  the  company,  and,  on  the 
whole,  it  was  equally  good  policy  to  retain 
Charles  Richman  for  the  role  of  Robert  Staf- 
ford. Mr.  Richman's  name  is  a  drawing  card, 
and,  in  spite  of  a  fine  appearance  that  might 
easily  have  made  a  vain  man  rely  too  much 
upon  it,  he  is  an  excellent  actor.  Further- 
more, Mr.  Richman  has  demonstrated  his 
ability  to  make  his  public  accept  him  en- 
thusiastically in  the  role  of  a  self-made  Amer- 
ican millionaire,  when,  with  his  aristocratic 
appearance  and  slightly  efflorescent  manner, 
he  has  made  the  roles  of  men  of  breeding  and 
position  peculiarly  his  own. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
about  "Bought  and  Paid  For,"  and  many 
women  of  romantic  ideals  and  a  disinclination 
to  face  certain  issues  of  life  have  been  so 
struck  between  the  eyes,  as  it  were,  by  the 
culminating  scene  in  the  second  act  that  they 
have  professed  themselves  as  being  opposed 
to  Mr.  Broadhurst's  idea  of  what  constitutes 
drama.  But,  all  the  same,  everybody  goes  to 
see  the  play  and  talks  about  it  afterward,  and, 
for  my  part,  I  found  myself,  during  this  sec- 
ond hearing,  much  interested,  and  in  an  en- 
joyably  sympathetic  attitude  throughout,  all 
over  again. 

"Bought  ^nd  Paid  For"  is  drama  straight 
from  the  shoulder,  and  drama  about  every- 
day people.  Furthermore,  it  is  peculiarly  rich 
in  marital  atmosphere.  What  most  reflects 
life  is  what  people  want.  And,  in  spite  of 
the  high  cost  of  living,  matrimony,  like  the 
poor,  is  always  with  us. 

The  situation  that  is  brought  about,  the 
dramatic  conflict,  to  use  the  technical  term, 
lies  in  the  peculiarly  deep  sense  of  personal 
delicacy  and  self-respect  felt  by  the  girl-bride 
who  is  so  brutally  shocked  and  violated  by 
her  husband  during  his  occasional  periods  of 
intoxication.  Some  critics  have  been  rather 
cynical  about  the  ex-tclephone  girl  having  re- 
nounced the  luxuries  of  a  home  of  wealth 
with  a  husband  who  had  won  her  affection, 
because  of  those  alcoholically  inspired  out- 
rages in  the  name  of  love.  But  it  struck  me 
in  a  second  hearing,  even  more  than  in  a 
first,  that  Mr.  Broadhurst  had  made  his  point. 
Everything,  every  small  event,  led  up  logically 
to  that  scene  of  womanly  revolt  in  which  the 
wife,  unable  to  secure  from  her  husband  the 
promise  of  future  abstention  from  intoxica- 
tion, left  the  home  in  which  marital  love  had 
been  so  degraded,  and  she  herself  so  deeply 
insulted  by  her  compliance  being  exacted  as 
the  condition  of  a  bargain  in  which  she  had 
been  "bought  and  paid  for." 

After  all,  human  nature  is  frequently  an 
incalculable  thing,  and  the  records  of  divorce 
courts  are  crammed  with  cases  in  which  wives 
leave  rich  husbands  because  of  intolerable 
conditions. 

Mr.  Broadhurst's  heroine  has,  perhaps,  vio- 
lated the  probabilities  in  refusing  all  financial 
aid  from  her  husband,  but  certainly  not  the 
possibilities.  The  very  fact  that  she  loved  his 
real  self  so  deeply  would  be  apt  to  put  her 
into  that  state  of  emotional  exaltation  which 
made  quixotism  possible.  However  that 
may  be,  the  play  is  interesting  throughout, 
and  keeps  the  observer  in  a  peculiarly  sym- 
pathetic altitude.  We .  Americans  are  ex- 
tremely romantic,  in  spite  of  our  reputation 
for  practicality,  inventiveness,  and  love  of  the 
material  pleasures  of  life,  but  we  have  learned 
to  look  for  romance  in  the  daily  walks  of  life, 
where  it  exists  in  fullest  measure.  In  fact, 
America,  with  its  immense  possibilities  for 
the  exaltation  of  toilers  to  giddy  heights  of 
wealth  and  power,  is  preeminently  the  country 
of  rr.mance.  The  offices  of  our  millionaires 
are  illed  with  beautiful  girls  making  them- 
sclv  '  useful  or  indispensable,  according  to 
heir    ability    and    capacity.      Robert    Stafford 

s   one  of  those   lonely  millionaires,   without 

aily  or  social  affiliation.     Self-made,  he  felt 


no  hesitation  in  wooing  for  his  wife  the  gentle, 
pretty,  and  instinctively  refined  girl  who 
worked  in  his  office.  And  there's  your  ro- 
mance, with  almost  weekly  replicas  chronicled 
in  the  press  to  give  it  credibility. 

The  play  is,  to  repeat  a  comment  already 
made,  peculiarly  rich  in  marital  atmosphere. 
It  pleases  us  to  see  the  generosity  of  the  rich 
husband,  the  gentle  and  affectionate  apprecia- 
tion of  the  wife.  Even  Jimmy  has  his  virtues 
as  a  marital  partner.  Fanny  loves  him,  and 
the  matter-of-fact  comradeship  between  the 
two  is  agreeable  to  see,  while  the  occasional 
asperities  are  amusing  and  natural. 

As  for  Stafford,  the  millionaire  husband, 
we  understand  and  enter  into  his  feelings. 
The  rich  man,  having  no  taste  for  society  and 
lonely  in  the  midst  of  his  wealth,  wishes  a 
figure  of  gentle  womanhood  on  his  hearth- 
stone. With  a  wife  he  gains  a  home.  And, 
curiously  enough,  and  with  much  credit  due  to 
Mr.  Broadhurst  for  this  result,  our  attitude 
of  sympathy  toward  this  marriage  does  not 
change  when  we  see  the  husband  altered  by 
his  condition  of  intoxication.  Altered,  but 
not  transformed,  Mr.  Richman,  as  before,  ac- 
quits himself  most  brilliantly  in  this  scene. 
He  plays  the  part  in  such  a  manner  that  we 
feel  the  generosity,  the  kindliness,  the  like- 
ableness  of  the  man  under  all  that  unseemly 
disguise  wrought  by  the  potency  of  alcohol. 
We  still  sympathize,  but  in  a  different  way. 
It  is  now  with  a  man's  misfortune,  instead  of 
his  happiness,  for  we  know,  we  are  made  to 
feel,  that  it  is  a  man,  a  real  man,  temporarily 
obscured,  even  brutalized,  but  worthy  of  being 
saved.  We  sympathize  with  the  wife's  dis- 
tress, with  the  sister's  dread.  We  are,  pre- 
ceding the  turn  which  brings  affairs  to  this 
point,  immensely  sympathetic  with  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  Gilleys  in  their  new  prosperity. 
And,  with  keen  enjoyment,  we  sympathize  in 
the  sense  of  humor  which  makes  Robert  Staf- 
ford accept  Jimmy  as  an  unending,  never- 
exhausted  joke.  We  sympathize,  too,  with 
that  sudden  movement  of  recovered  dignity 
which  makes  Stafford,  the  employer,  put 
Jimmy,  the  over-familiar  employee,  in  his 
place  when  he  calls  him  Robert. 

In  fact  the  dramatist  causes  the  spectator 
to  play  such  an  active  part  with  his  sympa- 
thies that,  whether  or  not  "Bought  and  Paid 
For"  has  its  unpleasant  side,  whether,  also, 
it  has  a  moral  which  was  designed  to  make 
you  think,  its  real  merit  is  that  it  makes  you 
feel ;  which  is,  after  all,  the  true  province 
of   drama. 

The  company  is  of  the  same  standing  as 
the  earlier  one.  The  play  began,  as  before, 
with  a  certain  sense  of  formality,  of  stilted- 
ness  (except  for  the  untamable  Jimmy),  on 
the  part  of  the  players.  But  a  second  hearing 
impels  me  to  a  recognition  of  the  author's  in- 
tention. There  was  restraint  and  self-con- 
sciousness in  the  air.  Virginia  guesses  Staf- 
ford's intention  to  propose.  Fanny  and  Jimmy 
are  weighed  down  by  the  portentousness  of 
the  occasion.  Stafford,  in  spite  of  the  con- 
fidence bestowed  upon  him  by  his  wealth,  is 
uneasily  conscious  of  the  coming  fateful  mo- 
ment. 

Kathleen  McDonnell,  in  this  act,  is  very 
suggestive  of  Julia  Dean.  If  she  copies  the 
better-known  actress  it  may  be  subconsciously, 
'but  it  deprives  her  of  spontaneity  and  of  her 
own  individuality,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
second  act  that  we  discovered  that  she  has  a 
charm  and  a  fitness  all  her  own  for  the  role. 
Miss  McDonnell  is  peculiarly  successful  in 
conveying  the  idea  of  the  frail,  thoroughly 
feminine,  yet  indomitable  type  of  American 
girl  whose  slender  body  a  strong  man  could 
snap  in  two,  but  whose  spirit  he  could  not 
subdue,  nor  whose  will  break.  She  was  en- 
tirely equal  to  the  demands  made  in  the  taxing 
scene  in  the  second  act,  which  goes  with  such 
emotional  impetus  that  the  two  protagonists 
are  caught  up  as  in  a  whirlwind,  and  plainly 
show,  at  its  conculsion,  the  artistic  excite- 
ment under  which  they  are  laboring. 

The  quality  of  Mr.  Richman's  acting  in  this 
scene  is  such  that  you  are  unwilling  to  lose 
a  single  point.  A  little  overwhelming  in  the 
first  act,  too  mannered  perhaps,  in  the  second 
act  he  has  the  clutch  of  life  on  the  role. 
That  business  with  the  carnation,  that  trick 
of  the  eyes  that  would  enlighten  a  child  as 
to  Stafford's  condition,  the  drunken  exaggera- 
tion of  his  mirth,  yet,  through  it  all,  that  hold, 
precarious  yet  unmistakable,  on  a  naturally 
dignified  man's  sense  of  personal  dignity;  all 
were  admirably,  even  perfectly,  done.  And  in 
the  last  act  his  tenderness  to  his  wife  during 
the  scene  of  reconciliation  was  delicately  and 
beautifully   expressed. 

Marie  Nordstrom,  who  originated  the  role 
of  Fanny,  the  wife  of  Jimmy  Gilley,  is  a 
pretty  and  attractive  actress  whose  experience 
has  been  too  brief,  I  should  judge,  to  have 
tamed  her  slightly  over-exuberant  sense  of 
comedy.  That,  however,  will  come  soon 
enough,  for  Miss  Nordstrom  is  an  instinctive 
comedienne,  and  very  intelligent.  She  depicts 
Fanny  as  an  attractive  child  of  nature,  whose 
primitively  ready  emotions  of  discomfiture  or 
delight  jostle  each  other  by  the  untutored 
promptness  with  which  they  tumble  into  view. 
Altogether  hers  is  a  very  agreeable  and  ef- 
fective personation. 

William  Harrigan,  in  spite  of  a  powerful 
rival  having  been  first  in  the  field,  has  brought 
Jimmy  Gilley  back  to  us  again.     There  is  no 


need  to  make  comparisons.  Frank  Craven 
was  Jimmy  before,  from  the  crown  of  his 
head  to  the  soles  of  his  feet.  But  William 
Harrigan  is  Jimmy,  that  artless  fireside  de- 
light, quite  as  much.  He  has  given  to  Jimmy's 
speech  a  something  typical  of  the  everyday 
young  man  in  the  lower  walks  of  life  which  is 
quite  unanalyzable,  but  thoroughly  typical. 
And  like  Frank  Craven,  he  manages  to  make 
the  audiences  echo  with  delighted  unction  the 
rich  appreciation  of  Robert  Stafford  for 
Jimmy's   complacent   idiosyncrasies. 

Allan  Atwell,  as  before,  gives  a  deceptively 
Oriental  personation  of  Oku,  the  Japanese 
Butler,  and  Dorothy  Davies  is  the  comely 
French  maid  who  is  cleverly  used  by  Mr. 
Broadhurst  to  show  how  quickly  Virginia 
availed  herself  of  her  new  opportunities  for 
acquiring  accomplishments. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


Birmingham,  England,  recently  opened  a 
theatre  which  marks  the  incursion,  at  least, 
of  German  study  and  practice .  into  the 
English-speaking  world.  Instead  of  the  gently 
tilted  floor  and  circling  balconies  and  boxes 
which  were  inherited  from  Italy  and.  the 
eighteenth-century  aristocracy  there  is  seen  a 
high,  plain,  rectangular  room,  the  floor  of 
which  is  like  a  staircase,  with  fifteen  rows  of 
seats  upon  the  alternate  steps,  so  to  speak. 
This  is  the  "amphitheatre"  of  Littman  and  the 
other  advanced  German  architects.  There 
are  fully  eighteen  inches  difference  in  height 
between  the  rows.  A  perfect  view  of  the  en- 
tire stage  can  be  seen  from  every  seat.  In- 
deed women  wear  their  hats  without  impeding 
the  view  in  the  slightest. 


David  Popper,  the  world's  most  noted 
violincellist  and  composer  for  that  instrument, 
celebrated  his  seventieth  birthday  in  Budapest 
recently  (says  the  Musical  Courier).  He  is  the 
Liszt  of  the  'cello,  having  saved  its  repertory 
from  degenerating  into  trashy  supersenti- 
mental  morceaux  and  tawdry  transcriptions 
and  variation  arrangements.  Popper  widened 
the  scope  of  'cello  technic,  ennobled  its  char- 
acter, and  made  a  lasting  place  for  the  knee 
fiddle  in  the  rank  of  real  solo  instruments. 
Popper  teaches  at  the  Landesaka  demie  in 
Budapest,  and  is  the  musical  idol  of  all  Hun- 
gary, although  he  is  by  birth  a  Bohemian, 
having  first  seen  the  light  of  day  in  Prague. 


Miss  Rachel  E.  Marshall,  author  of  the  new 
play,  "The  Short  Cut,"  was  educated  in  a 
New  Orleans  convent,  where  she  studied 
painting  with  a  view  to  making  it  her  pro- 
fession. She  went  to  Seattle  later  and  took 
a  course  in  journalism  at  the  Washington 
University.  While  at  the  convent  Miss  Mar- 
shall learned  to  speak  French  as  fluently  as 
she  speaks  English,  and  it  was  there  that  she 
began  to  read  the  old  French  chronicles  in 
the  original  and  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Francois  Villon,  whom  she  has  since  made  the 
hero  of  several  original  one-act  plays.  Al- 
though she  deals  with  daring  subjects,  she  is 
described  as  quaint  and  demure. 
-*♦*■ 

Peterboro,  New  Hampshire,  is  in  the  midst 
of  the  music  festival  on  the  forest  pageant 
stage  and  in  Town  Hall,  which  began  August 
21  and  will  conclude  August  24,  the  affair 
being  under  the  direction  of  the  Edward  Mac- 
Dowell  Memorial  Association.  A  feature  of 
the  meeting  is  a  programme  of  American 
compositions  conducted  by  the  composers. 
The  Boston  Festival  Orchestra  is  partici- 
pating. 


The  'cello  used  by  the  late  August  Van 
Biene  in  his  performances  of  "The  Broken 
Melody"  was  recently  sold  at  auction  in  Lon- 
don for  the  sum  of  $425. 


The  Kings  of  Old 
Didn't  Live  So  Well 

as  the  people  of  the  present  day.  All  the 
rulers  from  King  Solomon  to  Peter  the 
Great  were  at  a  disadvantage  compared 
with  the  citizens  of  today.  Not  one  of 
them  had  a  porcelain  bathtub  and  modern 
sanitary  plumbing  in  his  place.  Not  one 
of  them  used  a  safety  razor,  had  an  ap- 
petizing breakfast  food,  used  a  telephone, 
or  enjoyed  the  comforts  of  an  electric 
light.  All  these  are  within  reach  of  the 
rich  and  poor  alike  nowadays,  and  they 
all  enjoy  them. 

Non-existence  of  electrical  contrivances 
alone  caused  those  old  rulers  to  miss  a 
lifetime  of  comfort.  Were  they  living 
now  it  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  each  would 
have  an  electrical  kitchen,  wherein  royal 
feasts  would  be  prepared  quickly,  in  a  cool 
atmosphere,  and  above  all  else  in  the  most 
cleanly  surroundings. 

Over  in  London  the  electric  kitchen — 
or  restaurant — is  a  new  force  which  has 
arisen  which  will  compel  a  revision  of  the 
methods  of  catering  for  the  city's  millions, 
and  may  ultimately  cause  a  change  in  pub- 
lic catering  generally.  One  of  the  fea- 
tures of  the  new  electric  restaurants  over 
there  is  the  standing  invitation  that  exists 
for  customers  to  see  the  cooking  in  ope- 
ration. The  reason  for  this  lies  probably 
in  the  fact  that  an  electric  kitchen  is  as 
different  from  the  kitchen  of  old  as  the 
boiler-room  of  an  oil  fuel  steamship  from 
the  boiler-room  of  a  steamship  burning 
coal  in  the  old-fashioned  way.  One  re- 
sembles a  cool,  well-ordered  centre  of 
pleasurable  activity,  and  the  other  a 
working  model  of  the  nether  world.  There 
are  no  fires  in  an  electric  kitchen,  and 
consequently  no  smoke  and  no  dust.  The 
heat  that  is  used  for  cooking  cooks,  and 
nothing  more. 

Visitors  are  encouraged  to  prepare  for 
themselves  such  portions  of  the  meal  as 
are  most  appetizing  when  first  cooked.  To 
this  end  the  management  provide  electric 
toasters  and  electric  egg-boilers  free  of 
charge — dainty  little  instruments  that 
adorn  rather  than  spoil  the  appearance  of 
the  table.  So  local  is  the  heat  with  these 
appliances  that  it  is  difficult  for  any  one 
sitting  at  the  table  to  realize  that  the 
toaster  or  boiler  is  otherwise  than  cold. 
Toast  cooked  by  electricity  is  delicious, 
and  if  prepared  from  electrically  baked 
bread  is  quite  distinct  from  the  toast  to 
be  obtained  elsewhere.  Of  the  superior 
virtues  of  a  newly  boiled  or  newly 
poached  egg  in  comparison  with  those  pre- 
pared even  a  few  minutes  before  consump- 
tion there  is  no  question.  The  advantage, 
too,  to  persons  of  weak  digestive  powers 
in  being  able  to  infuse  one's  own  tea 
needs  no  further  comment. 

Coming  nearer  home,  wonderful  things 
have  been  accomplished  through  the 
agency  of  electricity  on  the  12,000-acre 
tract  of  West  Sacramento,  where  the  Pa- 
cific Gas  and  Electric  Company  furnished 
the  "juice"  which  virtually  reclaimed  that 
great  tract  and  prepared  it  for  cultivation. 
There  "Pacific  Service"  provided  the 
power  which  operated  the  pumps,  suction 
dredges,  the  power  plows,  stump-pullers, 
tractors,    caterpillars,    and   motor   trucks. 

Not  only  that,  but  all  the  cooking  for 
large  crews  of  workmen  was  done  on  elec- 
tric ranges,  which  gave  perfect  satisfac- 
tion  at  all  times. 

So  rapidly  is  the  electrical  field  growing 
that  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 
is  now  spending  millions  of  dollars  to 
complete  its  gigantic  plants  in  the  high 
Sierras  and  erect  power  lines  to  carry 
the  wonderful  fluid  to  every  part  of  its 
field,  which  now  includes  two-thirds  of 
the  population  of  California. 


■here 

To  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Diego 


SantaFe 
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The  Angel :  Santa  Fe  new  fast  train — 
leaves  here  daily  4  p.  m. — the  only 
through  sleeper  service  between  the 
Exposition  cities. 

Superior  equipment — and  very  supe- 
rior dining  car  service. 
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"  The  Mission  Play  "  at  the  Columbia  Theatre. 

San  Francisco,  through  the  efforts  of  Gott- 
lob,  Marx  &  Co.  of  the  Columbia  Theatre, 
is  to  be  the  only  place  outside  of  the  town 
of  San  Gabriel,  the  birthplace  of  "The  Mis- 
sion Play,"  to  see  John  Steven  McGroarty's 
pageant-drama  of  early  California  life  and  ro- 
mance. 

For  two  years  "The  Mission  Play"  has  been 
attracting  throngs  to  the  Mission  Playhouse 
at  San  Gabriel,  and  now  San  Francisco  is  to 
see  it  for  the  first  time  away  from  its  native 
environment.  But  the  managers  of  the  Co- 
lumbia Theatre  are  going  to  set  the  play  in 
a  framework  of  mission  decorations  that  will 
serve  to  further  enhance  its  value  and  at- 
tractiveness. Special  scenic  equipment  has 
been  made  to  fit  the  stage  of  the  Columbia 
Theatre,  and  when  "The  Mission  Play"  is 
viewed  on  Monday  night,  August  25,  over  one 
hundred  people  will  be  seen  on  the  stage. 

The  play  is  in  three  acts.  The  first  act 
shows  the  Bay  of  San  Diego  as  it  was  in 
1769,  and  here  the  story  starts  with  the  return 
af  Don  Gaspar  de  Portola,  who  has  advanced 
into  northern  country  and  rediscovered  the 
Bay  of  St.  Francis  (San  Francisco) .  The 
second  act  pictures  the  Mission  of  San  Car- 
los near  Monterey  in  1 784.  In  this  scene 
is  shown  the  missions  in  their  glory  and  the 
advancement  of  the  civilization  of  the  In- 
dians. Act  three  presents  the  ruined  Mission 
of  San  Juan  Capistrano  in  1847. 

There  is  a  big  advance  sale  of  seats  for  all 
the  evening  performances,  as  well  as  for  the 
Wednesday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday  matinees. 
The  entire  company  has  been  in  San  Fran- 
cisco for  the  past  ten  days,  and  daily  re- 
hearsals will  tend  to  bring  about  a  smooth  and 
interesting  performance  on  the  opening  night. 

Following  "The  Mission  Play"  at  the  Co- 
lumbia Theatre  will  be  seen  Margaret  Anglin 
and  her  own  special  company  in  a  series  of 
Shakespearean  revivals.  "Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra" will  be  one  of  the  Anglin  productions. 


"Bought  and  Paid  For"  Continues  at  Cort. 

"Bought  and  Paid  For,"  George  Broad- 
burst's  master  drama,  which  begins  the  second 
ind  final  week  of  its  engagement  at  the  Cort 
Theatre  with  Sunday  night's  performance,  has 
scored  as  emphatically  this  time  with  San 
Francisco  theatre-goers  as  it  did  last  season. 
'Bought  and  Paid  For"  stands  the  test  of 
repetition  in  wonderful  fashion,  and  appeals 
to  its  audiences  as  though  it  were  fresh  from 
:he  playwright's  typewriter. 

On  Sunday  night,  August  31,  comes  "Ready 
Money,"  a  comedy  of  laughs  and  thrills  by 
fames  Montgomery.  This  is  also  a  Brady  as 
well  as  a  Broadway  production,  and  it  comes 
here  with  the  endorsement  of  all  the  critics 
yf  the  East.  Real  comedies  are  rare,  and 
'Ready  Money"  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  rare 
anes.  

"Bohemian  Girl''  at  the  Tivoll. 

The  last  performances  of  Planquette's  ever- 
welcome  comic  opera,  "The  Chimes  of  Nor- 
mandy," will  be  given  at  the  Tivoli  Opera 
House  this  Sunday  afternoon  and  evening, 
ind  on  Monday  night  "The  Bohemian  Girl," 
Balfe's  masterpiece,  will  be  accorded  a  lavish 
ind  spectacular  presentation. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  more  popular  opera 
bas  ever  been  written  than  "The  Bohemian 
pirl,"  and  it  includes  three  of  the  most 
Famous  songs  known  to  English  music  lovers 
—"The  Heart  Bowed  Down,"  "Then  You'll 
Remember  Me,"  and  "I  Dreamt  I  Dwelt  in 
Marble  Halls." 

The  various  roles  will  be  filled  to  a  nicety 
ind  every  gem  in  the  score  will  be  sung  to 
its  full  value,  the  cast  including  Henry  San- 
trey  as  the  bereaved  Count  Arnheim  ;  John  R. 
Phillips  as  Thaddeus,  the  proscribed  Pole ; 
Robert  Pitkin  as  the  eccentric  Florestein ; 
Charles  E.  Galagher  as  the  Gypsy  chief, 
Devilshoof ;  Rena  Vivienne  as  Arline,  and 
Sarah  Edwards  as  the  Gipsy  Queen.  Miss 
Vivienne,  Mr.  Phillips,  and  Mr.  Galagher  re- 
cently played  these  roles  with  presentations 
>f  "The  Bohemian  Girl"  made  by  the  Aborns, 
Sach  with  great  success.  The  production,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Charles  H.  Jones,  will 
include  many  novelties,  among  them  the  Basy 
troupe  of  acrobats,  dancers,  and  musicians  in 
the  fair  scene.  Hans  S.  Linne  and  his  capable 
men  will,  of  course,  supply  the  opera  with  a 
beautiful  orchestral  setting. 

"The  Beggar  Student"  will  follow  "The  Bo- 
hemian Girl"  at  the  Tivoli. 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheuro. 
I  The  Orpheum  announces  another  great 
new  show  for  next  week.  Stella  Mayhew, 
whose  irresistible  humor  has  won  her  recog- 
nition as  one  of  the  foremost  comediennes 
on  the  American  stage,  and  Billie  Taylor  will 
present  a  travesty  on  vaudeville  headliners 
which  is  punctuated  by  songs  written  by  Mr. 
Taylor.  Miss  Mayhew  and  Mr.  Taylor  scored 
the  greatest  hit  of  last  season's  New  York 
Winter  Garden  productions.  , 

W.  L.  Abingdon,  who  is  playing  his  first 
vaudeville  engagement,  will  present  the 
tensely  dramatic  play,  "Honor  Is  Satisfied," 
the  author  of  which  is  Charles  Eddy.  Mr. 
Abingdon  is  well  known  in  the  East,  but  still 
better   in    London,    where    he    was   associated 


as  leading  man  with  such  stars  as  Sir  Her- 
bert Beerbohm  Tree,  Sir  John  Hare,  and  Sir 
Forbes-Robertson.  He  will  be  supported  by 
his  London  company,  which  includes  Miss 
Nina   Herbert  and  Mr.  Frank  Hollins. 

Alma  Youlin,  the  celebrated  dramatic  so- 
prano, who  is  gifted  with  a  voice  of  excep- 
tional range  and  timbre,  will  be  heard  in  a 
repertory   of  songs. 

It  is  a  new  style  of  black-face  comedy  that 
will  be  introduced  by  Kenney,  Nobody,  and 
Piatt,  which  all  revolves  about  "Mr.  Nobody" 
and  is  exceptionally  funny. 

M.  and  Mme.  Bartholdi  will  present  a  par- 
ticularly interesting  and  attractive  act,  in 
which  fifty  cleverly  trained  tropical  birds, 
among  which  are  papageys,  cockatoos,  and 
parrots,    will    perform   surprising   feats. 

Next  week  will  be  the  last  of  the  Vanis, 
and  Williams,  Thompson,  and  Copeland.  It 
will  conclude  the  engagement  of  Edwards 
Davis  in  his  allegory,  "The  Kingdom  of  Des- 
tiny."   

Vaudeville  at  the  Pantages  Theatre. 
Joseph  E.  Howard,  one  of  the  most  prolific 
composers,  is  the  star  attraction  on  the  new 
bill  which  starts  Sunday  at  the  Pantages. 
Howard  is  the  man  who  was  responsible  for 
that  whistling  jingle,  "I  Wonder  Who's  Kiss- 
ing Her  Now  ?"  "The  Time,  the  Place,  and 
the  Girl,"  "The  Girl  Question,"  "The  Honey- 
moon Trail,"  and  "A  Stubborn  Cinderella." 
For  his  vaudeville  offering  the  composer  has 
with  him  Miss  Mabel  McCane,  a  dainty  little 
miss  with  stunning  frocks  and  an  ample  voice. 
They  sing  Howard's  best-known  song  num- 
bers. A  gripping  romance  of  the  underworld 
is  "The  Redemption,"  a  story  of  the  San 
Francisco  slums.  Dorothy  Davis  Allen,  a 
local  stock  actress,  will  enact  the  leading 
role  in  "The  Redemption."  Jack  Taylor  is 
what  they  call  a  tricky  monologist,  which 
means  that  he  peddles  comedy  while  turning 
a  rabbit  into  a  pack  of  cards.  The  Velde 
Trio,  two  men  and  one  woman,  do  acrobatic 
stunts,  but  the  big  thing  in  their  act  is  a 
lot  of  canines  which  do  what  is  known  as 
"Looping  the  Loop."  Courtney  and  Jeanette 
have  a  pretentious  comedy  juggling  act  which 
will  please  the  crowds  immensely.  A  tall, 
lanky  comedian  is  Harry  Henson,  who  has  a 
laugh   in   every  line. 


Frederick  the  Great  was  the  most  distin- 
guished musical  amateur  of  his  age,  and  his 
position  gave  him  the  power  to  regulate  the 
style  of  composition  employed  by  the  mu- 
sicians of  his  period.  For  instance,  he  made 
the  following  rules  to  be  followed  by  ope- 
ratic composers :  "All  the  principal  singers 
must  have  big  arias  and  different  in  character, 
as  an  adagio  aria,  which  must  be  very  can- 
tabiie  to  show  off  to  good  advantage  the  voice 
and  delivery  of  the  singer  ;  in  da  capo  the  artist 
can  then  display  her  art  in  embellishing  varia- 
tions ;  then  there  must  be  an  allegro  aria  with 
brilliant  passages,  a  gallant  aria,  a  duet  for 
the  first  male  singer  and  the  prima  donna. 
In  these  pieces  the  big  forms  of  measure 
must  be  used  so  as  to  give  pathos  to  the 
tragedy ;  the  smaller  forms  of  time,  such  as 
two-four  and  three-eight,  are  for  the  second- 
ary roles,  and  for  these  a  tempo  minuetto  can 
be  written.  There  must  be  the  necessary 
changes  of  time,  but  minor  keys  must  be 
avoided  in  the  theatre,  because  they  are  too 
mournful." 


An  association  has  been  formed  in  Dresden 
for  the  special  purpose  of  bringing  about  a 
worthy  celebration  of  the  200th  birthday  of 
Gluck  next  year.  It  is  hoped  (says  the  New 
York  Evening  Post)  that  some  of  his  neg- 
lected mastcrworks  will  be  revived.  In 
Vienna  a  society  has  been  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  funds  for  a  Gluck  monu- 
ment in  that  city.  For  Vienna  he  wrote  three 
uf  the  best  operas — "Orfeo,"  "Alceste,"  and 
"Iphigenie  in  Aulis."  It  was  here  that  he 
changed  his  style  and  paved  the  way  for  his 
Parisian  successes,  in  which  he  was  aided  by 
Marie  Antoinette,  who  studied  with  him  in 
Vienna.  Carl  Goldmark  is  president  of  this 
Gluck  association. 


Berlin  will  witness  the  production  of  Paul 
Tietjen's  new  comic  opera,  "The  Royal  Bed," 
in  September.  It  is  the  result  of  years  of 
study  of  the  operas  and  operettas  of  Germany. 
The  music  was  played  recently  for  Berlin 
critics  and  was  warmly  approved.  The  book 
was  written  by  Horst  Mescher  and  the  lyrics 
by  a  well-known  German  composer  with  the 
pen  name  Ola  Oha.  American  critics  who 
have  seen  the  comic  opera  think  it  will  need 
considerable  revision  before  being  able  to  pass 
the  censorship  in  New  York. 


The  Oliver  Ditson  Fund  for  Needy  Mu- 
sicians in  Boston  and  the  Home  for  Aged 
Musicians,  conducted  by  the  Mutual  Musical 
Protective  Union  of  New  York,  provide,  so 
far  as  is  generally  known,  the  only  instances 
of  assistance  offered  to  those  musicians  who, 
through  adverse  circumstances  or  advanced 
age,  have  been  compelled  to  rely  upon  outside 

help. 

-»♦»» 

John  Drew  and  Charles  Frohman,  after 
twenty  odd  years  of  association,  begin  next 
week  their  first  joint  venture  in  Shakespeare. 


Abundance  of  Grand  Opera. 

Aside  from  the  recent  announcement  that 
the  Chicago  Grand  Opera  Company  would 
visit  San  Francisco  late  in  the  season  unusual 
interest  naturally  attaches  to  the  plans  per- 
fected for  a  grand  opera  season  at  the  Tivoli, 
owing  to  the  successful  agreement  between 
Mr.  W.  H.  Leahy,  manager  of  that  popular 
house,  and  Messrs.  Ettore  Patrizi  and  Eugene 
d'Avigneau,  the  former  already  well  known 
in  the  city  owing  to  his  efforts  in  promoting 
grand  opera  and  the  latter  having  formerly 
been  with  the  Henry  Savage  productions. 

The  organization  which  is  being  formed 
will  be  called  the  Western  Metropolitan 
Grand  Opera  Company  and,  as  far  as  Califor- 
nia is  concerned,  will  play  only  in  San  Fran- 
cisco at  the  Tivoli  Opera  House  and  in  Los 
Angeles  at  the  Auditorium  Theatre.  At  the 
Tivoli  the  season  will  last  six  weeks,  com- 
mencing either  October   13   or  October  20. 

Among  the  singers  will  be  Carmen  Melis, 
the  soprano,  who  was  a  favorite  with  the 
Hammerstein  organization  at  the  Manhattan 
Opera  House  and  afterwards  with  Henry  Rus- 
sell of  the  Boston  Opera  Company.  She  is 
now  scoring  heavily  at  the  Covent  Garden  in 
London,  together  with  Destinn,  Caruso,  and 
other  stars  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 
Two  other  sopranos  bound  to  create  a  sensa- 
tion will  be  Lucia  Crestani  and  Maria  Mos- 
cisca,  the  former  from  La  Scala  of  Milan  un- 
der the  direction  of  Toscanini  and  the  latter 
from  the  Imperial  Theatre  of  Warsaw  and 
the  Lyceum  of  Barcelona.  Three  excep- 
tionally good  tenors  have  been  engaged.  U. 
Chiodo,  for  the  dramatic  roles,  is  now  touring 
the  principal  theatres  of  Europe  with  his  im- 
personations of  Verdi's  Othello.  Another  is 
Piero  Schiavazzi,  one  of  Italy's  most  electri- 
fying singers,  a  favorite  of  Covent  Garden, 
where  last  year  he  was  successful  in  "Car- 
men" and  "Conchita,"  in  which  opera  he 
sang  with  Tarquinia  Tarquini.  Then  there  is 
Luca  Botta,  a  young  lyric  tenor  who  in  the 
last  two  or  three  years  has  come  to  the  front 
by  his  rarely  beautiful  voice.  The  organizers 
of  the  Western  Metropolitan  Opera  Company 
have  been  no  less  fortunate  in  regard  to  the 
baritones,  for  they  have  secured  two  of  the 
very  best  now  singing  in  the  leading  Euro- 
pean theatres,  and  to  whom  will  be  added 
George  Mascal,  who  sang  here  with  Tetraz- 
zini   and  the   Chicago   Grand  Opera   Company. 

No  less  a  personage  than  Ruggiero  Leon- 
cavallo, the  composer  of  "I  Pagliacci,"  will 
be  the  leading  conductor,  devoting  his  art 
especially  to  the  Verdi  repertory  and  his 
own  operas. 

Henry  Hadley,  the  director  of  the  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  will  cooperate  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  coming  season  and  will  lend  his 
assistance  in  conducting  some  special  per- 
formances. Leandro  Campanar,  former  con- 
ductor at  the  Manhattan  Opera  House  and 
Covent  Garden,  now  living  in  San  Francisco, 
will  also  contribute  in  making  the  season  a 
great  artistic  success. 


Modern  composers  who  lack  the  faculty  of 
creating  original  melodies  sometimes  try  to 
console  themselves  with  the  reflection  that  the 
melodic  possibilities  have  been  exhausted. 
How  far  this  is  from  being  true  Dr.  Ralph 
Dunstan  has  shown :  "Even  with  such  a 
short  musical  form  as  the  Anglican  single 
chant,  which  consists  in  its  simple  statement 
of  the  notes,  no  less  than  60,000,000  different 
melodies  are  possible,  without  regarding  the 
multitudinous  differences  formed  by  pass- 
ing and  auxiliary  notes,  harmonies,  and 
rhythmical  accentuation.  Supposing  only  one 
in  a  hundred  of  these  tones  to  be  musically 
interesting,  we  have  a  possible  repertory  of 
600,000  single  chants.  And  if  this  be  true  of 
such  a  simple  and  restricted  form  of  melody. 
with  what  overwhelming  force  does  it  apply 
to  longer  and  more  important  compositions  !" 
The  chromatic  scale  yields  over  6,000,000,000 
possibilities  in  the  construction  of  melodies. 
■«♦»» 

Commencing  on  the  first  of  September 
there  will  be  fifteen  companies  presenting 
"Within  the  Law."  Six  of  the  organizations 
are  to  present  Bayard  Veiller's  melodrama  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  Five  more 
companies  will  present  the  play  in  Great 
Britain,  two  in  Australia,  one  in  Berlin,  and 
one  in  Vienna.  Of  all  American  plays  pro- 
duced, "Within  the  Law"  seems  to  be  the 
one  which  will  bring  the  most  fame  to  Mr. 
Veiller,  its  author. 


The  Maine  Music  Festival,  which  annually 
is  given  in  October,  under  the  direction  of 
William  R.  Chapman,  will  have  for  soloists 
Mme.  Schumann-Heink,  Lillian  Blauvelt,  Mil- 
dred Faas,  Roberta  Beatty.  Cornelia  Rider- 
Possart,  George  Harris,  Cecil  Fanning,  John 
Finnegan,  Max  Salzinger,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Er- 
nest J.  Hill.  The  festival  chorus  includes  800 
voices  from  the  cities  and  towns  of  western 
Maine,  and  the  orchestra  is  that  of  the  Bos- 
ton Opera  House. 


Florence  Macbeth,  the  young  coloratura 
soprano  who  created  somewhat  of  a  Sensation 
in  London  last  spring,  and  who  has  been  en- 
gaged for  the  Chicago  Grand  Opera  Company, 
is  a  native  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  It  was 
in  that  city  that  she  began  the  study  of  vocal 
music. 


Forbes-Robertson  to  Farewell  tn  New  York. 

Having  given  his  farewell  performance  in 
London,  Forbes-Robertson,  who  was  recently 
knighted,  will  within  the  next  few  months 
play  for  the  last  time  in  New  York.  The 
event  will  be  perhaps  the  most  prominent  in 
the  dramatic  world  of  the  city  for  the  entire 
season.  The  Forbes-Robertson  engagement 
will  take  place  at  the  new  Shubert  Theatre 
in  West  Forty-Fourth  Street,  which  is  being 
rushed  to  completion,  and  his  supporting 
company  will  be  headed  by  his  wife,  Miss 
Gertrude  Elliott.  Among  the  plays  which  the 
actor-knight  will  present  are  the  dramas  of 
his  Shakespearean  repertory,  "The  Passing  of 
the  Third  Floor  Back."  "The  Light  That 
Failed,"  and  Shaw's  "Qcsar  and  Cleopatra.." 
After  his  New  York  season,  which  is 
scheduled  to  begin  about  October  1,  Sir 
Johnstone  Forbes-Robertson  will  make  a 
transcontinental  tour  of  Shubert  theatres. 


The  veteran  composer,  Englebert  Humper- 
dinck,  is  at  work  on  a  new  opera  dealing 
with  the  life  of  Field  Marshal  Blucher.  There 
is  special  reason  for  gratification  in  the  an- 
nouncement, in  that  it  had  been  feared  that 
Dr.  Humperdinck  might  never  regain  strength 
enough  to  take  up  the  composilion  of  an  ex- 
tended work  after  his  serious  illness.  The 
new  opera  is  said  to  be  so  far  advanced  that 
it  may  be  ready  for  presentation  during  the 
present  season,  probably  at  the  Berlin  Royal 
Opera.  The  libretto  has  been  written  by 
Robert  Miscb. 


An  English  moving-picture  concern  has  en- 
gaged 4000  actors  for  the  production  of  a 
mammoth  film  representing  the  battle  of 
Waterloo.  More  than  3000  cavalry  horses  and 
fifty  large  cannon  will  also  be  used. 

AMUSEMENTS. 


ORPHFIIM      O'FARRELL  STREET 
iu  iilu  m  g^^,  Sloekl0B  ^  PoweI1 

Safest  and  Most  Magnificent  Theatre  in  America 

Week  Beginning  this  Sunday  Afternoon 

MATINEE  EVERY  DAY. 
RARE  VAUDEVILLE 

The  Cheeriest  ComediVnn.?.  STELLA  MAYHEW, 
and  BILLIE  TAYLOR;  W.  L.  ABINGDON  and 
his  Company  in  "  Honor  Is  Satisfied  ";  ALMA 
YOULIN,  the  Celebrated  .Soprano;  KENNY.  NO- 
BODY A  PLATT.  Character  Singing  Comedians; 
BARTHOLDI'S  BIRDS.  Fifty  Comedy  Pagapey>. 
Cockatoos  and  Parrots:  THE  VANIA8:  WIL- 
LIAMS. THOMPSON  ^-OOPELAND;  ORPHEUM 
MOTION  PICTURES  Showing  Current  Events. 
Last  Week.  EDWARDS  DAVIS  in  his  Allegory. 
"The  Kingdom  of  Destiny." 

Evening  prices  10c.  25c.  50e,  75c.  Box  seats  $1. 
Matinee  prices  (except  Sundays  and  Holidays) 
10c,  25c,  50c.    Phone  Douglas  70. 


'OLUMBIA  THEATRE  T^L"diD' 


Geary  and  Mason  S  ts. 


Playhouse 

Phone  Franklin  150 


OPENING  of  the 

REGULAR  DRAMATIC  SEASON 

MONDAY  NIGHT,  Aug.  25 

Matinees  Wednesday.  Saturday.  aDd  Sunday. 

Direct  from  its  run  of  Two  Years  at  San  Gabriel 

Mission.  Southern  California 

THE   MISSION   PLAY 

John  Steven  McGroarty's  Pageant-Drama  of  Cal- 
ifornia.   100  People  on  the  Stage 
Prices  $1.50  to  50c. 

Note— "The  Mission  Play"  will  positively  not 
be  seen  at  any  other  city  outside  of  San  Francisco. 


CORT; 


Leading  Theatre 

ELLIS  AND  MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


2d  and  FINAL  WEEK  STARTS  SUNDAY  NIUIIT 

GREATER  THAN  EVER! 

William  A.  Brady   Ltd.    Presents 

the  Tremendous  Dramatic  Success 

BOUGHT  AND  PAID  FOR 

By  George  Broadhurst 

With  CHARLES  RICHMAN  und  a  Notable  Cast. 

$1.00   Wednesday    Mat.;    Nights   and    Saturday 

Mat.,  50c  to  $1.50. 

Commencing  Sunday,  Aug.  31,  "Ready  Money." 


OPERA 
HOUSE 


mi0y 


Phone  Sutter  4200 

SUNDAY  MATINEE  AND  NH;HT 

Last  Times  of  "The  Chimes  of  Norraandy" 

Starting  MONDAY  Evening.  Aug.  25 

Spectacular  Production  of  Balfe's  Masterpiece 

THE  BOHEMIAN  GIRL 

The  Most  Popular  Opera  Ever  Written. 

Superb  Cast.  SpK'iulJ'i  Che irus.  Special  Features. 

Including  th<-  GREAT  BASY  TROUPE  of 

Acrobats.  Dancers  and  Musicians. 

Matinees  Saturday  and  Sunday. 

Popular  Prices— 25c,  50c,  75c;  Box  Seats,  $1. 


PANTAGES  THEATRE 
MARKET  STREET,  opposite  Maun 

Week  beginning  August  24 

The  Two  Brilliant  Stars  of  Musical  Coim-dy 

JOSEPH  E.  HOWARD 

America's  Greatest  Composer,  and 

MABEL  McCANE 

The  Stunning  Comedienne 

7  Other  Big  Acts 

Mat.  daily  at  2 :30.  Nights  at  7:15  and  9:15.  Sun- 

day  and  Holiday  mats,  at  1 :30  and  3 :80.    1 
continuous  from  6:30.    Prices:  10c,  20c  an  I 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


August  21,  1913. 


VANITY  FAIR. 


How  curiously  some  people  reason,  if  indeed 
their  mental  processes  are  entitled  to  any 
such  name.  Here  is  Mr.  Laurence  Housman, 
the  author,  who  tells  the  members  of  the  In- 
ternational Women's  Franchise  League  that 
they  must  imitate  Lady  Godiva,  who,  it  will 
be  remembered,  rode  through  the  streets  of 
Coventry  insufficiently  clad  in  purity  and 
nothing  else  in  order  that  an  unjust  tax  might 
be  taken  from  the  people.  Women,  says  Mr. 
Housman,  must  "again  and  again  do  violence 
to  their  conventional  sense  of  modesty  in  or- 
der to  shame  men  into  just  ways."  And 
then,  that  there  may  be  no  doubt  of  his  mean- 
ing, he  says  :  "It  is  not  always  sufficient  to 
gird  the  loins.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to 
strip." 

Now  personally  we  have  no  objections  to 
such  a  procedure,  although  we  can  hardly 
acclaim  it  on  the  ground  of  novelty.  Indeed 
we  were  under  the  impression  that  women 
had  already  stripped,  and  that  to  discard  the 
few  shreds  and  patches  still  remaining  to 
them  would  hardly  be  enough  of  a  novelty 
to  excite  much  attention.  No  one  would  be 
likely  to  notice  it.  Fashion,  it  would  seem, 
has  already  forestalled  the  newest  line  of 
suffragist  attack,  and  if  we  should  meet  a 
procession  of  Lady  Godivas  we  might  easily 
believe  that  it  was  no  more  than  some  society 
function  out  for  an  airing. 

But  consider  the  logic  of  the  proposition. 
We  are  already  accustomed  to  the  inference 
that  women  ought  to  be  allowed  to  vote  be- 
cause of  their  ingenuity  in  breaking  our  win- 
dows and  our  heads,  and  now,  because  we  are 
still  unconvinced,  they  propose  to  discard 
their  clothing.  How  would  there  be  any  more 
irrefutable  proof  than  this? 


And  while  upon  the  delicate  topic  of  ladies 
who  depend  for  their  decoration  entirely  upon 
their  unveiled  charms  we  may  draw  attention 
to  an  article  in  the  London  Daily  Express 
written  by  Dora  d'Espaigne  Chapman.  This 
article  protests  against  a  statement  made  in 
another  newspaper  that  the  "orgy  of  undress- 
ing" now  fashionable  among  women  is  an 
-  "extensive  advertising  campaign,  conceived 
with  the  object  of  reviving  the  fading  in- 
terests and  passions  of  the  male."  Women, 
says  the  writer,  have  no  such  intention.  They 
know  nothing  about  the  "passions  of  the 
male,"  and  they  have  no  passions  of  their 
own.  They  have  no  other  desire  than  to  be 
beautiful,  and  as  they  believe  that  their  own 
bodies  are  the  most  beautiful  things  in  the 
world  they  take  care  that  they  shall  be  dis- 
played for  the  edification  and  delight  of  them- 
selves and  the  world.     She  says : 

I  fancy,  for  instance,  it  is  difficult  for  the  aver- 
age unimaginative  man  to  realize  the  state  of  in- 
nocence in  which  a  woman  may  remain,  even 
though  she  reads  numbers  of  novels  which  would 
have  shocked  her  grandmother.  Theoretically,  she 
may  "know  everything  about  everything,"  but  in 
actual  practice  she  does  not  dream  that  the  vision 
of  her  ankle  or  her  bare  neck  may  rouse  in  the 
men  she  actually  meets  more  than  the  aesthetic 
pleasure  she  herself  feels  at  the  contemplation  of 
herself  in  a  long  looking-glass. 


Now  we  should  like  to  believe  this.  We 
always  like  to  believe  a  lady.  We  will  even 
go  so  far  as  to  admit  that  Dora  d'Espaigne 
Chapman  is  writing  in  good  faith  and  express- 
ing her  own  convictions.  But  we  are  re- 
luctant to  follow  her  into  this  realm  of 
certainty.  Like  the  Scotchman  we  "hae  our 
doots."  For  women  do  not  love  the  beauti- 
ful. It  is  not  within  the  vision  of  their  am- 
bitions. The  whole  history  of  feminine  fash- 
ions fails  to  disclose  any  true  search  for 
beauty.  It  is  a  wild  and  continuous  stampede 
for   fashion,    and   for  nothing  more. 

Moreover,  we  may  note  that  the  present 
feminine  incursion  into  the  realms  of  im- 
pudicity  is  by  no  means  confined  to  dress. 
Perhaps  we  could  bring  ourselves  to  believe 
that  the  skirt  is  slashed  to  the  knee  and 
worn  without  an  underskirt  in  order  that  its 
owner  and  the  public  may  enjoy  the  purely 
aesthetic  delights  of  the  ensuing  revelations. 
Perhaps  we  could  believe  that  the  costume 
that  is  actually  transparent  is  donned  for  no 
other  reason  than  an  innocent  desire  to  con- 
template the  beautiful.  i  It  would  tax  our  cre- 
dulity, but  we  should  do  our  best.  But  what 
are  we  to  say  to  the  unquestionable  fact  that 
these  laxities  in  the  matter  of  dress  are  ac- 
companied with  equal  laxities  in  other  re- 
spects, and  that  the  woman  with  the  slashed 
or  transparent  skirt  may  often  be  heard  dis- 
cussing sexual  matters  with  a  freedom  usually 
associated  with  his  majesty's  army  in  Flan- 
ders, and  much  addicted  to  the  bestial  dances 
— with  apologies  to  the  beasts — that  are  now 
so  much  in  vogue  ?  Is  the  conversation  as 
well  as  the  dress  a  mark  of  the  "state  of  in- 
nocence" to  which  Dora  d'Espaigne  Chapman 
refers ?  Do  the  dances  also  represent  that 
love  of  the  beautiful  in  which  we  are  asked 
to  believe?  We  may  believe  not.  The  true 
cxp  anation  is  much  more  simple  than  any 
theory  requiring  us  to  believe  either  in 
women's  love  of  the  beautiful  or  in  an  inno- 
ct  ce  that  is  unaware  of  evil.  The  real  solu- 
tion is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  women 
have  thrown  off  the  restraints  of  a  modesty 
that  was  never  very  much  more  than  a  pose, 
ud  that  at  last  they  feel  themselves  at  liberty 


to  act  in  the  way  that  is  natural  to  them. 
The  pent-up  waters  have  burst  their  bonds. 
The  shameless  costume,  the  shameless  con- 
versation, the  shameless  dance,  are  all  parts 
of  the  same  phenomenon.  They  represent  the 
intention  of  women  to  be  natural,  to  throw 
away  the  pretense  and  the  pose,  to  do  as 
they  wish,  when  they  wish,  and  how  they 
wish.  Fortunately  such  women  are  still  in 
the  minority. 

A  lady  correspondent  who  wishes  to  be 
anonymous  is  so  good  as  to  applaud  certain 
remarks  that  appeared  in  this  column  anent 
the  useless  occupations  of  women  and  the 
contemptibly  silly  things  that  they  make 
under  the  impression  that  they  are  spend- 
ing their  time  profitably.  Of  this  we  may 
gather  a  dozen  illustrations  from  the  woman's 
page  of  our  Sunday  newspapers,  and  espe- 
cially at  such  times  as  Christmas,  when  it  is 
the  feminine  custom  to  annoy  us  with  ob- 
noxious "gifts"  whose  only  virtue  is  that  they 
are   usually   inflammable. 

"Can  you  not,"  says  our  correspondent, 
"also  attack  the  useless  egg-beatings  and  gen- 
eral mussing-up  of  good  materials  that  con- 
sume an  incredible  amount  of  the  time  of 
women  who  do  cookery  of  the  fancy  work 
order?  I've  just  been  making  a  lemon  pie; 
time,  eighty  minutes." 

Now  this  is  a  serious  matter.  If  a  piece — 
a  large  piece — of  the  lemon  pie  had  accompa- 
nied the  letter  we  should  be  in  a  position  to 
say  if  the  eighty  minutes  had  been  profitably 
employed.  We  have  some  skill  in  these  mat- 
ters, and  also  a  recollection  of  lemon  pies 
that  it  would  have  been  a  waste  of  time  to 
spend  five  minutes  over.  On  the  other  hand 
we  have  eaten  lemon  pies  that  would  have 
justified  many  hours  of  anxious  endeavor. 
But  in  this  case  we  lack  the  evidence  on 
which  to  base  an  unbiased  judgment. 

But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  cooking 
implies  an  appalling  waste  of  time,  not  be- 
cause cooking  itself  is  unnecessary,  but  be- 
cause it  involves  such  a  needless  multiplica- 
tion of  effort.  Probably  our  correspondent 
could  have  made  a  lemon  pie  ten  times  as 
big  during  the  same  eighty  minutes  of  which 
she  speaks.  Probably,  or  possibly,  the  lady 
next  door  was  also  spending  eighty  minutes  in 
making  a  lemon  pie  or  some  such  time- 
consuming  delicacy.  Both  might  have  been 
made  in  the  same  eighty  minutes,  leaving  one 
of  the  cooks  free  to  attend  a  eugenic  con- 
gress, or  a  drawing-room  meeting  of  the  so- 
ciety for  the  compulsory  abolition  of  the  hu- 
man mind. 

In  any  considerable  city  area  it  would  be 
easy  to  find  say  a  thousand  women  engaged 
in  peeling  potatoes,  putting  those  potatoes 
into  a  thousand  saucepans,  over  a  thousand 
fires,  and  spending  a  thousand  half-hours  in 
prodding  them  with  a  thousand  forks  to  see 
if  they  are  "done."  Of  course  it  is  a  waste 
of  time.  We  all  know  that.  And  when  it 
comes  to  a  thousand  women  making  a  thou- 
sand little  lemon  pies  the  waste  of  time  be- 
comes frightful.  All  that  work  could  be  done 
by  a  very  few  women  in  the  same  time,  leav- 
ing all  the  others  with  abundant  time  for 
those  schemes  of  uplift  which  are  turning  this 
world  into  a  vale  of  tears. 

Now  there  are  several  remedies.  First  of 
all  there  is  the  remedy  open  to  the  individual 
woman.  Let  her  refuse  to  make  lemon  pies. 
Let  her  furnish  her  table  only  with  those 
things  that  need  little  cooking  or  none  at  all. 
Lemon  pies  are  usually  poisonous  anyway. 
She  is  under  no  compulsion  to  make  them, 
and  the  health  of  her  family  would  probably 
be  advantaged  by  her  refusal.  The  average 
domestic  woman  is  obsessed  by  the  heresy 
that  there  is  a  certain  virtue  in  doing  things 
that  are  laborious  and  time-consuming,  simply 
because  they  are  laborious  and  time-con- 
suming, and  apart  from  the  value  of  the 
thing  itself.  That  is  why  women  buy  five 
cents'  worth  of  ribbon  and  from  it  and  at 
the  expenditure  of  a  vast  amount  of  time 
construct  a  dozen  Christmas  presents  that 
have  no  value  whatever.  That  is  why  they 
make  lemon  pies. 

Of  course  there  is  what  may  be  called  the 
collective  remedy,  but  this  is  unattainable  un- 
til women  shall  have  acquired  the  power  of 
combination.  Let  them  devise  some  way — if 
they  must  have  lemon  pies — by  which  all  the 
lemon  pies  of  the  district  are  made  by  the 
same  woman  in  the  same  eighty  minutes.  Let 
them  concoct  some  system  by  which  the  po- 
tatoes for  a  thousand  families  are  cooked  in 
one  saucepan  and  over  one  fire.  It  is  a  noble 
ideal. 

But,  frankly,  we  are  rather  afraid  of  what 
women  would  do  with  so  much  spare  time. 
If  we  could  only  be  sure  that  they  would  spepd 
it  in  a  sensible  way  we  should  view  the  pros- 
pect with  equanimity.  But  they  won't.  It 
will  be  used  for  purposes  of  law  promotion, 
for  wild  and  incredible  "reforms"  that  are 
opposed  by  the  whole  history  of  the  human 
race.  It  will  be  used  for  the  study  of  hideous 
and  filthy  follies  like  eugenics.  After  all,  it 
may    be    better    for    them    to    go    on    making 

lemon  pies. 

-•*«- 

"Don't  you  think  women  are  getting  too 
daringly  original  in  the  matter  of  dress  ?" 
"Original  !  They  are  getting  positively  abo- 
riginal."— Boston  Transcript. 


Overland 
Limited 

Extra    Fare 

Train  de  Luxe 

Southern  Pacific        Union  Pacific 
Chicago  &  North  Western 


To  Chicago  Daily 
in  632  Hours 


From  San  Francisco  (Ferry  Station)  4:00  p.m. 

From  Oakland  (Sixteenth  St.  Station)  4:32  p.m. 

Arrive  Chicago  (NorthWestern  Station)  9:30  a.m. 

(3rd  Morning) 


New  All-Steel  Equipment — Electric  Lighted 


Barber  Shop 
Shower  Bath 
Valet  Service 
Massage 
Ladies'  Maid 


Manicuring 
Hairdressing 
Stenographer 
Stock  and 
News  Report 


Observation  Car — Ladies'  Parlor — Library 
Buffet  Clubroom  Car     Dining  Car 

Drawingrooms     Compartments 
Suites  of  three  or  more  Rooms 

First  Class  Tickets  only- 
Connecting  with  Limited  Trains  of  Eastern  Lines 
arriving  New  York  fourth  morning 
out  of  San  Francisco 


Southern  Pacific 

THE  EXPOSITION  LINE— 1915 

SAN  FRANCISCO :  Flood  Building      Palace  Hotel      Ferry  Station      Phone  Kearny  3160 

Third  and  Townsend  Streets  Station      Phone  Kearny  180 

U.  P.  R.  R.,  42  Powell  St.      Phone  Sutter  2940 

C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.,  878  Market  St.      Phone  Kearny  3735 

OAKLAND :  Thirteenth  Street  and  Broadway      Phone  Oakland  162 

Sixteenth  Street  Station      Phone  Lakeside  1420 

First  Street  Station      Phone  Oakland  7960 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

Some  years  ago  in  a  Western  mining  town 
a  man  was  found  dead  in  his  hotel  room, 
banged  to  a  bedpost  by  his  suspenders.  The 
jury  of  miners  brought  in  the  following  ver- 
dict at  the  coroner's  inquest :  "Deceased 
came  to  his  death  by  coming  home  full  and 
mistaking  himself  for  his  pants." 


"What's  the  matter  with  the  train  ?"  asked 
the  lecturer,  vexed  with  the  speed  they  were 
making.  "If  you  don't  like  this  train,"  the 
guard  retorted,  "you  can  get  out  and  walk." 
"By  Jove !"  said  the  lecturer,  "I'd  like  to  do 
it;  but  a  reception  committee  is  to  meet  me 
at  my  destination,  and  I  don't  want  to  get  in 
ahead  of  time." 


A  solicitor  called  upon  a  pro  fessional 
brother  one  day  and  asked  his  advice  upon  a 
point  of  law.  The  lawyer  whose  opinion  had 
been  sought  said :  "I  generally  get  paid  for 
what  I  know."  The  questioner  thereupon 
took  half  a  crown  out  of  his  pocket,  handed 
it  to  the  other,  and  remarked  :  "Tell  me  all 
you  know,   and  give  me  the  change." 


Dr.  Brent,  the  American  Bishop  of  the 
Philippines,  finds  that  when  he  visits  England 
his  territorial  title  proves  a  sore  trial  to 
servants,  by  whom  he  is  generally  announced 
as  "the  Bishop  of  the  Philippians."  Once 
when  dining  with  a  leading  London  Non- 
conformist he  heard  himself  gravely  described 
as  "the  Lord  Bishop  of  the  Philistines." 


A  man  walked  ten  miles  from  his  home  to 
an  adjoining  town.  When  he  reached  his 
destination  he  was  greeted  with  some  aston- 
ishment by  an  acquaintance.  "You  walked 
all  the  way!"  the  latter  exclaimed.  "How  did 
you  get  along?"  "Oh,  first  rate,"  the  man 
replied,  genially.  "That  is,  I  did  till  I  came 
to  that  sign  out  there — 'Slow  down  to  fifteen 
miles  an  hour.'     That  kept  me  back  some." 


A  Kentucky  colonel  of  the  old  school  had 
made  a  proud  boast  that  he  hadn't  drunk  a 
glass  of  water  in  twenty  years.  One  day  as 
he  was  riding  to  Nashville  the  train  was 
wrecked  while  crossing  a  bridge  and  plunged 
into  the  river.  They  pulled  the  colonel  out 
with  a  boathook  and  when  they  got  him  on 
shore  one  of  his  friends  rushed  up,  crying: 
"Colonel!  Are  you  hurt?"  "No!"  he  snorted. 
"Never  swallowed  a  drop." 


Old  Corn  Husk  saw  his  boy  carrying  the 
thermometer  from  the  kitchen  out  into  the 
yard.  "Whatcha  doin'  wi'  thet  thar  ther- 
mometer, boy?"  he  asked.  "I  wanter  git  the 
difference  in  temperacher,  pop,  betwixt  in- 
side and  outside,"  the  son  answered.  "Wall, 
quit  it,"  snapped  old  Corn  Husk.  "Keepin' 
the  mercury  runnin'  up  and  down  the  tube 
like  that,  fust  thing  ye  know  the  durn  thing'll 
be  worn  out,  and  Iong'U  go  twenty-five  cents 
for    another   thermometer." 


When  Judge  Stewart  of  Vermont  presided 
at  the  trial  of  a  negro  charged  with  the  mur- 
der of  another  of  his  race  he  admitted  after- 
ward to  friends  that  he  had  serious  doubts 
of  the  prisoner's  guilt  until  he  began  to  pro- 
nounce sentence.  His  doubts  vanished  when, 
after  reminding  the  negro  that  he  had  been 
duly  tried  by  a  jury  of  twelve  men  and  found 
guilty,  he  said  :  "It  is  my  duty  to  warn  you 
that  your  days  on  earth  are  numbered,  and 
it  behooves  you  to  avail  yourself  of  the  little 
remnant  of  time  allotted  to  you  to  make  your 
peace  with  God."  Just  there  the  negro  broke 
in  with  the  exclamation,  "Ah  done  made  ma 
peace,  jedge,  befo'  Ah  went  out  ter  kill  dat 
niggah !" 

Amelia  E.  Barr,  in  her  autobiography,  tells 
of  her  experience  in  looking  for  a  "church 
home"  in  the  big  city.  She  enjoyed  a  sermon 
by  a  famous  preacher  and  wrote  to  ask  about 
joining  his  congregation.  An  officer  of  the 
church  called.  After  the  polite  preliminaries 
he  said :  "Dr.  C.  would  like  to  know  the 
name  of  your  banker."  "My  banker,"  she  re- 
plied in  amazement.  "I  have  no  banker." 
"You  see,"  he  continued,  "ours  is  a  very  ex- 
travagant church — I  mean  in  good  works — 
and  our  members  must  be  looked  to  for 
large  subscriptions.  Dr.  C.  is  acquainted  with 
your  name,  and  thinks  highly  of  you,  but 
he  is  afraid  you  would  not  be  able  to  give 
as — as  liberally  as  our  church  expenses  de- 
manded." Mrs.  Barr  looked  at  him  silently 
while  he  floundered  in  explanations.  Finally 
she  said :  "You  had  better  make  no  more 
explanations,  sir.  I  understand  that  only  the 
rich  can  be  members  of  Dr.  C.'s  church.  The 
,  Lord  Christ  also  is  therefore  ineligible.  I 
■  will    remain   outside   with    Him." 
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Charles  L.  Sinnixon,  a  London  advertising 
expert,  was  praising  in  New  York  the  change 
that  has  come  over  the  advertisement.  "In 
advertising,  as  in  other  things,"  he  said,  "it 
has  been  found  that  honesty  pays,  and  today, 
throughout  the  world,  the  successful  adver- 
tiser is  modest  and  conservative  in  his  state- 
ments. Advertising  is  no  longer  mistrusted. 
Things  are  no  longer  as  they  were  in  Pfritt's 


day.  He  weighed  over  400  pounds.  Well, 
he  saw  an  ad  in  the  paper — 'Fat  folks  re- 
duced, five  dollars' — and  he  answered  it." 
"Did  he  get  any  reply?"  asked  a  listener. 
"Oh,  yes  ;  it  was  just  as  advertised."  "That's 
good.  And  how  much  was  he  reduced  ?" 
"Why,  just  as  the  advertisement  said,  five 
dollars." 


"The  president  of  this  road,"  remarked  the 
man  in  the  corner  of  the  smoking  compart- 
ment, "is  one  of  those  old-fashioned  rail- 
roaders. He  began  as  brakeman.  Instead  of 
riding  over  the  line  in  a  private  car  to  inspect 
it  he  walks  over  it."  "I  don't  blame  him," 
declared  the  man  who  was  making  his  first 
trip  on  the  r,oad. 


A  Port  Jarvis  barber  attended  a  spring  re- 
vival meeting  and  "got  religion."  It  was  a 
hard-won  conversion  and  the  evangelist  was 
elated.  He  saw  a  chance  for  passing  re- 
ligion on  to  a  host  of  Port  Jarvis  citizens, 
utilizing  the  barber  shop  as  a  gateway.  "Now, 
Mr.  Scissors,"  said  the  evangelist,  "instead  of 
talking  baseball  and  fishing  with  a  patron, 
why  not  say  a  few  words  calculated  to  turn 
him  into  cleaner  paths?  Remind  each,  as  you 
have  been  reminded,  that  while  he  is  large  in 
life  he  must  get  ready  for  the  end,  which 
comes  to  all  men."  The  barber  thought  that 
was  a  fine  idea,  and  pledged  himself.  Then 
he  went  back  to  his  shop.  Little  old  Johnny 
Looseleaf  came  in.  The  barber  got  through 
with  the  lathering  and  half  the  shave  with 
brief  remarks  about  the  fog  and  the  move- 
ment to  fill  up  the  abandoned  canal.  He  was 
just  poising  the  razor  over  the  patron's  throat 
when  it  occurred  to  him  to  address  a  few 
words  of  inquiry  to  Looseleaf  concerning  the 
state  of  his  soul.  "Johnny,"  said  the  barber 
slowly,  "are  you  prepared  to  die?"  The  man 
in  the  chair  opened  his  eyes  and  saw  the 
razor,  then  the  high  light  in  the  eye  of  the 
other.  "What's  that  ?"  he  shouted.  With 
which  he  did  a  lightning  leap  from  the  chair, 
wrested  the  razor  from  the  barber  and  rushed 
from  the  place  in  terror,  yelling  "Police  !'" 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


Hot  "Weather. 
I  pick  the  paper  up  and   see 

That  matters  are  acute. 
It's   98   at  Kankakee 

And  99  at  Butte. 

It's  torrid  up  at  Devil's  Lake; 

Hot  in  Quebec,  we  learn. 
The  cities  fairly  seem  to  bake 

Wherever  we  may  turn. 

I  pick  the  paper  up  and  see, 
From  Oshkosh  to  Fort  Worth, 

That  forty  cities  claim  to  be 
The  hottest  upon  earth. 

— Louisville  Courier-Journal. 


Her  Figure. 
"He  fell  in  love  with  her  figure." 

No  wonder,  for  she  was  a  peach. 
He   shook  at   the   thought   of   proposing — 

She  seemed  so  far  out  of  reach. 

"He  fell  in  love  with  her  figure." 
She  was  constantly  in  his  thoughts. 

No  wonder  he  loved  her  so  madly — 
Her  figure  was  one  and  six  naughts! 

— Joe    Cone,    in   Judge. 


The  One  Exception. 
They're  handing  out  degrees  galore — 

Most    everybody    lands    one; 
At  colleges,  from  shore  to  shore, 

Each  proud  director  hands  one; 
They're  giving  'em  to  men  whose  claim 

Is  not  a  whit  o'er  zero; 
They're  giving  'em — these  tags  of  fame — 

To  lowbrow,  sage,  and  hero. 

They're  giving  out  degrees  today 

To    men  who  call  it  "drammer"; 
(Not  that  upon  this  harmless  play 

We  fain  would  use  the  hammer). 
There's  only  one  place  where  you  can't 

Cop  out  some  tag  of  knowledge; 
At  it  take  one  admiring  slant — 

The  good  old  'Lectoral  College! 

— Denier   Republican. 


The  Bohemian. 
He  scruples  not  the  midnight  oil  to  burn, 

For  fame  he  cares  not,  only  for  the  "dust"; 
And  with  the  proceeds  of  each  storied  earn 
He  goes   off  on  an  animated   "bust." 

— Puck. 


The  Official. 
Pick  him  up  suddenly.      Lift  him  on  high. 
Slam  him  down  hard,  with  a  kick  on  the  sly. 
Get    him   alone   on    some   dark,    stormy   night; 
Tie   both    his   hands,    then    compel    him    to    fight. 
Banish  all  sympathy  far  from  your  breast. 
He's  just  an  official  who's  doing  his  best. 

Proudly  we  bade  him  farewell  as  he  went 

Forth   to   assist  in   this  great  government; 

Then  the  bouquets  round  bis  pathway  were  thick; 

Later  each   hand  groped   around  for  a  brick. 

Loudly  the  call   to   attack   still  ascends, 

"He's  just  an  official.     He  doesn't   need   friends." 

The  public  ofttimes   like  a  mischievous  boy 
The  figure  it  fashions  will  seek  to  destroy. 
It  sets  up  a  hero  on  high  and  aloof. 
Then  matfes  him  a  target  for  every  reproof; 
And    it    sounds    the    refrain    with    a    pitiless    roar, 
"He's   just    an    official.      We'll    find    plenty   more." 
— Washington   Star. 


THE  ANGLO  AND  LONDON  PARIS  NATIONAL  BANK 

Of  San  Francisco 

Paid-Up  Capital $  4.000,000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits 1.699,466.93 

Total  Resources 40.24o.218.89 
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Hebbert  FLEiSHHAfjKEE President 

Sio.  Gbeenebaum Chairman  of  the  Board 

Washington  Dodge Vice-President 

Jos.  Fbiedlandeb Vice-President 

C.  F.  Host Vice-President 

R.  Altschtjl Cashier 

C.R.  Pabkee,  Assistant  Cashier  Wm.  H. High,  Assistant  Cashier 
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BONDS 

Established  1858 

SUTRO  & 

CO. 

INVESTMENT 
BROKERS 

410  Montgomery  St.        San  Francisco 

Memben 
Stock  and  Bond  Exchange 

CIRCULAR 
ON  REQUEST 

J.  F.  Tbmplbton    J.  H.  McGregor     Ernest  J.  Down 

Managing  Director  President  Sec-Treisarer 

P.A.Landry  T.  a.Kelley  Batsman  Hutchinson 

Northern  Lands     Timber  Dept.         City  and  Local 

Gore  &  McGregor,  Ltd. 

Civil  Engineers 
Land  Agents 

CHANCERY  CHAMBERS.  LANCLEY  STREET 

VICTORIA,  B.  C. 

P.  O.  Box  152  Phone  684 

McGREGOR  BUILDING,  THIRD  STREET 

S.  FORT  GEORGE    B.  C. 


B.  C.  Land  Surveyors 
Timber  Cruisers 


The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

The  German  Bank  I 
Savings  Incorporated  1868       Commercial 

526    California   St.,    San   Francisco,   Cal. 
Member  of  tkc  Assodaled  Sariaji  Banks  of  San  Fnndsco 
The  following  branches  for  receipt  and  pay- 
ment of  deposits  only: 

Mission  Branch,  S.  E.  comer  Mission  and  21st  Streets 
Richmond  District  Branch,  S.  W.  cor.  Cement  and  7th  Are. 
Baight  Street  Branch,  S.  W.  cor.  Haight  and  Belvedere 

June  30th,  1913: 

Assets $55,644,983.27 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  Cash.  1,000,000.00 
Reserve  and   Contingent  Funds..      1,757,148.57 

Employees'  Pension   Fund 158,261.32 

Number   of    Depositors 62,134 


J.  C.WILSON   &   CO. 

MEMBERS 

New    York   Stock   Exchange 

New    York    Cotton    Exchange 

Chicago   Board   of  Trade 

The  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange,  San  Francisco. 

MAIN  OFFICE:    HOLS  BUILDING,  San  Francisco,  CaL 

BRANCH    OFFICES: 

LOS  ANGELES  SAN  DIEGO  C0R0NAD0  BEACB 

PORTLAND,  ORE.      SEATTLE,  WASH.      VANCOUVER,  B.  C 


Give  your  husband  at  home 
The  beer  he  calls  for 
In  his  Club 


Wieland's  Brown  Beer  is  a  very  popular 
beverage  in  San  Francisco's  leading  clubs.  It's 
a  very  unusual  brew  —  always  appreciated  by 
men  familiar  with  the  best  imported  beers. 

It  will  be  just  as  popular  in  your  own  home  as 
it  is  in  your  husband's  club. 

Order  a  case  today.  You  can't  get  it  every- 
where —  the  supply  is  limited.  Telephone  us 
your  name  and  the  name  of  your  dealer  and  we 
will  see  that  he  delivers  it  to  you. 

Brewery's  Own  Bottling 

JOHN  WIELAND  BREWERY 

Phone  Douglas  67 J 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Reduced  Rates  East 

via 

PORTLAND 


The  beautiful  Columbia 
River  Route 


Through  reservations  from  San 
Francisco  to  Eastern  points. 


Fast  Limited  Trains 
all  the  way 


S.  F.  BOOTH,  General  Agent; 

No.  42  Powell  Street,  San  Franciico 

Phone  Sutter  2940 
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PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 
A  chronicle  o£  the   social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the    Bay    of    San   Francisco   will   be   found   in 
the  following  department : 

Captain  E.  F.  Taylor  and  Mrs.  Taylor  of  Oak- 
land have  announced  the  engagement  of  their 
daughter,  Miss  Mildred  Eloise  Eoyne,  to  Mr. 
Charles  Conyngliam  Kutz,  son  of  Admiral  Kutz, 
l'.    S.    N-.   and   Mrs.    Kutz. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Edward  Harding  has  announced 
the  engagement  of  her  daughter.  Mrs.  Claire 
Harding  Gunn,  to  Captain  George  Courtnay  Tracy 
of  the  Second  Duke  of  Cornwallis's  Light  Infantry, 
stationed  at  Hongkong,   China. 

The  engagement  has  been  announced  of  Miss 
Xena  Robinson  and  Mr.  Francis  H.  Porter. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Grace  Wilson  and  Mr. 
Hugh  Ogilvy  Fairlie  took  place  Wednesday  even- 
ing at  nine  o'clock  at  Grace  Pro-Cathedral  Miss 
Madge  Wilson  was  her  sister's  maid  of  honor. 
Mr.  Fairlie  was  attended  by  Mr.  Ronald  Ogilvy 
as  best  roan  and  the  ushers  were  the  Messrs.  Earl 
Brown,  Caspar  Brown,  E.  Denman  McXear,  Robert 
Porter,  Herbert  Punnet,  and  Paul  Woodman.  Fol- 
lowing the  ceremony,  which  was  performed  by 
Bishop  William  Ford  Nichols,  a  reception  was 
held  at  the  home  on  Pacific  Avenue  of  the  bride's 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  K.  Wilson.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Fairlie  will  reside  in  this  city  upon 
their    return    from   their   wedding   trip. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Floride  Hunt  and  Lieu- 
tenant Henry  Kent  Hewitt,  U.  S.  X.,  will  take 
place  this  evening  at  nine  o'clock  at  the  home  on 
Pacific  Avenue  of  Mrs.  Randell  Hunt.  Mrs.  Her- 
bert Baker  will  be  her  sister's  only  attendant. 
Lieutenant  R.  F.  McConnell,  TJ.  S.  N.,  will  act 
as  best  man  and  the  ushers  will  be  Lieutenant 
Frank  D.  Pryor,  U.  S.  X.,  and  Paymaster  Spen- 
cer D.  Dickinson,  L\  S.  X.,  brother  officers  of 
Lieutenant  Hewitt.  Only  relatives  and  a  few  in- 
timate friends  will  attend  the  wedding  and  recep- 
tion. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Elizabeth  McXTear  of  Oak- 
land and  Mr.  Power  Hutchins  of  St.  Petersburg 
will  take  place  October  10  at  the  home  in  London 
of  Mr.    and  Mrs.    Edgar  Rickard. 

Mrs.  Effingham  Sutton  was  hostess  at  a  tea  at 
her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Graeme  Macdonald,  who  was  formerly  Miss 
Marcia    Bacon  of  Louisville,    Kentucky. 

Mr.  Robert  Porter  was  host  at  a  theatre  party 
complimentary  to  Miss  Grace  Wilson  and  Mr. 
Hugh  Ogilvy  Fairlie,  who  were  married  Wednes- 
day evening. 

The  Misses  Ethel  and  Helen  Crocker  entertained 
a  number  of  their  young  friends  at  an  informal 
dance  Saturday  evening  at  their  home  in  Bur- 
lingame. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Garceau  gave  a  luncheon  and 
bridge  party  recently  at  her  home  on  Jackson 
Street. 

Judge  George  Crothers  and  Mrs.  Crothers  en- 
tertained a  number  of  friends  at  a  dinner  at  their 
new  home  on  Laurel   Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  L.  Dean  entertained  their 
friends  at  a  dance  Saturday  evening  at  their  home 
in  San   Rafael. 

Mrs.  Harriet  Miller  was  hostess  last  week  at 
a  dinner  in  Santa  Barbara  in  honor  of  Miss 
Metha  McMahon  of  this  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  G.  Henshaw  entertained 
a  large  number  of  guests  at  a  dinner  at  their 
home  in  Santa  Barbara  preceding  the  fancy  dress 
ball  given  by  Miss  Beatrice  Miller. 

Miss  Marguerite  Doe  gave  a  dinner-dance  at 
the  Montecito  Country  Club  in  honor  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Willard    C.    Chamberlin. 

Miss  Helen  Keeney  gave  a  matinee  party  last 
week,  when  she  entertained  a  number  of  her  girl 
friends. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  S.  Lilley  and  Mrs.  Truxton 
Beale  gave  a  moonlight  picnic  and  dance  in  San 
Rafael. 

Miss  Sophie  Beylard  was  hostess  last  evening 
at  a  dance  at  the  Burlingame  Country  Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Coleman  entertained  their 
family  and  a  few  intimate  friends  at  a  dinner 
last  week  to  celebrate  the  ninetieth  birthday  of 
Mr.   Coleman. 

Mrs.  Philip  E.  Bowles  bas  issued  invitations  to 
a  garden  party  at  her  home.  The  Pines,  in  Oak- 
land, Saturday.  August  30.  from  four  to  six. 

Mrs.  David  Sellars  entertained  a  few  friends 
at  a  luncheon  at  her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue. 

M  rs.    Robert    Leo    Irvine    was    hostess    at    a    tea 
at   the   residence   on    Lynn    Street   of   her   parents, 
Mr.    and    Mrs.    George    T.    Klink.      Mrs.    Irvine    is 
'.-  of  Lieutenant  Irvine.  C  S.  N. 

Lieutenant  Albert  Rees.  U.  S.  X".,  and  Mrs. 
Rees  gave  a  dinner  recently  at  their  home  at 
Verba  Bucna  in  honor  of  Lieutenant  Alexander 
Sharp,  U.  S.  X..  and  Mrs.  Sharp,  and  entertained 
a  number  of  friends  Wednesday  at  a  luncheon 
complimentary  to  Mrs.  R.  P.  Schwerin.  Mrs. 
Rees  was   formerly   Miss  Jennie   Lee. 

Lieutenant  Wallace  Bcrtholf  was  host  at  a 
luncheon  on  board  the  U.  S.  S.  California  Thurs- 
day,   when    ho    enteitained    twenty    guests. 

Hamilton    Bryan,    L".    S.    X.,   gave   a   din- 
■■".    week    on    board    the    LT.    S.    S.    California. 

Mrs.  George  Bell,  wife  of  Colonel  Bell,  LT.  S. 
A.,  entertained  the  members  of  the  Presidio 
Bridge  Club  recently  at  her  apartments  at  the 
Hotel   Richelieu. 

Mrs.  Leonard  Waldron  was  hostess  at  a  bridge- 
lea  at  her  home  at  Fort  Winfield  Scott  in  honor 
■  if   Mrs.    Uurch   of  Washington,    D.    C. 

An    informal    dr.nce    was   given    last   week    at    the 
■■■-.'   Club  :it   ihe  Presidio. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Sturtevant  Foss  have 
rct'-irned  from  Santa  Barbara  and  are  again  with 
S"  9.  Foss's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilfred  B. 
Cnapman. 

„Ir.  and  Mrs.  George  B.  Willcutt  and  Dr. 
Civrgc    H.     Willcutt     have     returned     from     Lake 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    A.    H.    Brawner    have    returned 
7K,   where  they  have   resided    several 


years,  and  have  leased  a  house  on  Clay  and  Lo- 
cust Streets.  Mrs.  Brawner  is  a  daughter  of  Mrs. 
William   P.    Fuller. 

Mrs.  Philip  Van  Home  Lansdale  will  leave 
shortly  for  X"ew  London,  Connecticut,  where  she 
will  visit  her  brother-in-law  and  sister,  Major 
George  Pillsbury.   L".   S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Pillsbury. 

Mrs.  Frederick  von  Schrader  has  returned  from 
Newport,  having  been  called  by  the  illness  of  her 
husband.  Colonel  von  Schrader,  TJ.  S.  A.,  who  is 
now  convalescing  at  the  Letterman  Hospital. 
Mrs.    von   Schrader  is  at  the  Hotel   Richelieu. 

Miss  Florence  Bandman  has  been  spending  a 
few  days  in  Ross  with  her  uncle  and  aunt,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Henry  E.  Bothin.  Miss  Bandman  has 
recently  been  the  guest  of  Miss  Marie  Louise 
YViuslow   in    Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  B.  Anderson  were  the 
guests  over  Sunday  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Drum 
at  their  home  in  San  Mateo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  C.  Chamberlin  returned 
Monday  fr3m  a  two  weeks'  visit  in  Santa  Barbara. 

Dr.  Grant  Selfridge  and  Mrs.  Selfridge  have 
returned  from  Europe,  where  they  have  been 
spending  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker,  the  Misses 
Ethel  and  Helen  Crocker,  and  Mr.  William 
Crocker  will  leave  next  Tuesday  for  Monterey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Henderson  have  returned 
from  Santa  Cruz,  where  they  have  been  spending 
several  week-ends  with  Mrs.  Henderson's  parents, 
Mr.   and   Mrs.   E.   O.    McCormick. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Brander  of  Coronado,  with  Master 
Reginald  Brander,  will  sail  September  13  for  Eng- 
land, where  she  will  remain  until  her  son  is  es- 
tablished in  a  school. 

Admiral  W.  H.  Whiting,  U.  S.  N„  Mrs. 
Whiting,  and  Miss  Marie  Whiting  have  gone  to 
Monterey  for  a   few  weeks*  visit 

Mr.  J.  Wilson  Edmond  of  Chicago  has  been 
visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Dibblee  at  their  home 
in    Ross. 

Mrs.  Harry  Cresswell  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Gertrude  Cresswell,  have  returned  from  the  East, 
where  they  have  been  visiting  relatives. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Page.  Miss  Leslie  Page, 
and  Miss  Mauricia  Mintzer  have  returned  from  a 
few  days'  visit  at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mrs.  John  C.  Breckinridge  is  contemplating 
leaving  in  September  for  a  visit  in  the  East. 

Miss  Lottie  Woods  is  visiting  friends  at  Lake 
Tahoe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Geer  Hitchcock,  their 
son,  Master  Gordon  Hitchcock,  and  their  nephews, 
Masters  Frank  and  Allan  Drum,  have  been  spend- 
ing the  past  two  weeks  at  Shasta  Springs. 

Rev.  Edward  Morgan  has  arrived  in  New  York 
ivom  Europe,  \\here  he  has  been  traveling  during 
the  summer.     He  will   return  home  next  week, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Gring  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara have  been  spending  a  few  days  in  Mon- 
terey. 

Mrs.  Robert  I.  Bentley  and  Miss  Esther  Bentley 
have    returned    from   Monterey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Otis  and  their  daughters, 
the  Misses  Cora  and  Fredericka  Otis,  are  ex- 
pected to  arrive  today  from  South  America,  where 
they  have  traveled  extensively  during  the  past 
fcur  months. 

Mrs.  John  Brice  and  her  daughter,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Brice.  have  returned  from  an  outing  in  the 
Yosemite  Valley. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Maud  has  returned  from  Eu- 
rope and  with  Mrs.  Maud  has  gone  to  Monterey. 
They  will  spend  the  winter  in  town,  occupying 
Mrs.    Darling's  house  on    Clay    Street. 

Mr.  Stanford  Gwinn  will  spend  the  next  few 
years  in  Mississippi,  where  be  will  assume  the 
management  of  a  large  plantation. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marcus  Koshland,  Miss  Mar- 
garet Koshland,  and  Mr.  Daniel  Koshland  are  en 
route  to  Europe,  where  they  will  spend  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Grant  and  their  daugh- 
ters, the  Misses  Josephine  and  Edith  Grant,  are 
established  in  their  new  home  in  Burlingame. 
They  have  been  spending  the  summer  at  their 
ranch  near  Mt.  Hamilton. 

Mrs.  George  B.  Kelham  and  her  little  son, 
Bruce,  left  last  week  for  Bolinas,  where  they  will 
remain  two  weeks.  Mr.  Kelham  spends  the  week- 
ends  with   his  family. 

Miss  Mary  Gamble  has  arrived  from  Santa 
Barbara  and  will  leave  soon  for  New  York,  en 
route    to    Europe. 

Mrs.  Raymond  Splivalo  has  returned  to  her 
temporary  h&me  on  Washington  Street  after  a 
month's  illness  at  the  Adler  Sanatorium.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Splivalo  are  occupying  the  home  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lawrence  W.  Harris,  who  will  return 
September  1  from  Mill  Valley,  where  they  have 
been    spending   the   past    four   months. 

Mrs.  Willard  X.  Drown  has  returned  from 
Santa  Barbara,  where  she  has  been  visiting  Mr. 
and   Mrs.   Joseph   Coleman,   Jr. 

Mrs.  Charles  K_  Mcintosh  and  her  children 
have  been  spending  the  past  two  weeks  at  Castle 
Crags. 

Miss  Gertrude  O'Brien  has  returned  from  Santa 
Barbara,  where  she  has  been  visiting  the  Misses 
Elizabeth  and  Agnes  Shreve. 

Mrs.  R.  Porter  Ashe  has  recovered  sufficiently 
from  her  recent  illness  at  the  Adler  Sanatorium 
to  return  to  her  home  in  San   Rafael. 

Mrs.  William  B.  Tubbs  and  Miss  Emily  Tubbs 
will  leave  Tuesday  for  Monterey  to  remain  dur- 
ing the  polo  and  golf  tournaments.  They  will  be 
accompanied  by  Miss  Helen  Keeney. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  McG.  McBean  arrived 
Tuesday  from  the  East  and  are  again  at  the  Fair- 
mont  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Thomas  P.  Bishop  and  her  son,  Mr. 
Frank  Bishop,  are  contemplating  another  trip  to 
interesting  places  in  Europe.  They  returned  a 
few   weeks  ago   from  a  tour  of  the   world. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Atholl  McBean  spent  the  week- 
end in  Woodsidc  as  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  H.   Lent. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spencer  Buckbee  left  last  week 
in  their  automobile  for  a  two  weeks*  trip  through 
the  Tahoe  country.  They  were  accompanied  by 
their  niece.    Miss   Helen   Holman. 

Messrs.  John  Gallois  and  Arthur  Brown  have 
gone    East  to  spend   a  few  weeks. 

Louise  Boyd  has  returned  from  Lake 
Tahoe,  where  she  has  been  visiting  Miss  Kate 
Brigham. 

Miss  Emmeline  Childs  left  Saturday  for  Santa 
Barbara  aftvr  a  visit  in  San  Rafael  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Walter  L.  Dean.  She  will  return  to  this 
city   in    a    few   weeks  with   her  mother,    Mrs.    Wil- 


liam O.  Childs,  of  Los  Angeles,  who  recently  met 
with  an  accident  that  has  confined  her  to  her 
home  for  several  weeks. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Gunn  and  his  sons,  the  Messrs. 
Kenneth  and  Russell  Gunn,  spent  the  week-end 
at  Casa  del  Rev  in  Santa  Cruz. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mountford  S.  Wilson  and  their 
sons  returned  Monday  from  the  Weber  Lake 
Country  Club  and  are  again  in  their  Burlingame 
home,  which  bas  been  closed  during  their  ab- 
sence. 

Mr.  Harry  Evans  has  returned  from  a  ten  days" 
visit  in  Portland. 

Miss  Lila  Van  Kirk  has  returned  from  Santa 
Barbara,  where  she  has  been  spending  the  past 
two  weeks. 

Mrs.  Robert  J.  Woods  has  returned  from  a  visit 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Lent  at  their  coun- 
try home  in  Woodside. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Rathbone  are  at  Lake 
Tahoe,  where  they  are  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
C.   Frederick   Kohl. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pierre  Moore  and  Mr.  Willis 
Davis  have  returned  from  Santa  Barbara  and  are 
again    in    Belvedere. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milo  M.  Potter  and  Miss  Nina 
Jones  have  been  spending  the  past  two  weeks  at 
the   Hotel   Vendome  in   San  Jose. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Page  and  their  four  little 
sons  have  returned  from  a  two  months'  outing  in 
Bolinas. 

Mrs.  Harrison  Dibblee  left  last  week  for  New 
York,  having  been  called  by  the  death  of  a  rela- 
tive. 

Dr.  Walter  Albion  Hewlett,  Mrs.  Hewlett,  and 
their  two  children  have  arrived  from  the  East  and 
are  visiting  Mrs.  Hewlett's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  P.  Redington,  at  their  home  on  Scott 
Street. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  L.  Howard  of  San  Francisco 
are  at   Casa   del    Rey. 

Mr.  Rudolph  Spreckels  has  gone  to  New  York 
to  meet  Mrs.  Spreckels  and  their  little  daughters, 
who  will  sail  today  from  London.  Before  return- 
ing to  this  city  they  will  motor  in  the  East. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Whittier  is  at  Hotel  del  Coronado. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  S.  Highley,  Miss  Blanche 
Highley,  Mrs.  T-  P.  O'Brien,  and  Miss  O'Brien,  of 
San  Francisco,  spent  the  week-end  at  Casa  del 
Rey. 

Dr.  Florence  X.  Ward,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
A.  W.  Kent  and  Mr.  Matt  Kent,  of  San  Francisco, 
and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  N.  D.  Mattison  of  New  York 
are  spending  some  days  at  Hotel  del  Coronado. 

Among  the  guests  at  Coronado  registering  from 
San  Francisco  are  Mrs.  Harry  R.  Young,  Miss 
Edith  Young,  Mr.  F.  W.  Twobey,  Mr.  Conant 
Wait,  Mrs.  Harrison  Smith  and  family,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Gay. 

Major  Christopher  Clark  Collins,  TJ.  S.  A.,  has 
been  ordered  to  the  Presidio  from  Fort  Scrivens, 
Georgia. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Leon  S.  Roudiez,  U.  S.  A., 
who  has  recently  been  promoted  from  a  major- 
ship,  has  arrived  in  this  city  from  his  former 
post  at  Fort  Gibbon,  Alaska.  He  has  been  detailed 
to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  adjutant-general's  depart- 
ment, succeeding  Colonel  Francis  J.  Kernan,  TJ. 
S.    A. 

Brigadier-General  Marion  P.  Maus,  TJ.  S.  A., 
commanding  the  First  Brigade  of  the  First  Di- 
vision at  Albany,  New  York,  was  retired  August 
2  at  his  own  request- 
Lieutenant  Raymond  E.  Lee,  TJ.  S.  A.,  stationed 
at  Fort  Winfield  Scott,  has  been  ordered  for  duty 
as  assistant  to  the  quartermaster  at  West  Point. 

Lieutenant  Turtle,  TJ.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Turtle 
have  arrived  from  Puget  Sound  and  are  estab- 
lished at   Fort  Winfield    Scott. 

Lieutenant  Charles  Elliott  Ide,  L".  S.  A.,  Mrs. 
Ide,  and  their  infant  daughter,  Betsy  Ide,  will 
return  to  Fort  Barry  about  September  1.  They 
are  visiting  Mrs.  Ide's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harry'  Blair,  at  the  Bellevue. 

Major  Joseph  Knowlton,  LT.  S.  A.,  has  returned 
to   Fort  Barry  after  a  brief  leave  of  absence. 

Colonel  Hamilton  Stone  Wallace,  U.  S.  A.,  will 
return  next  week  for  a  ten  days'  tour  of  inspec- 
tion at  Fort  Rosecrans  in  San  Diego,  Camp  Yo- 
semite,   and    the    Presidio    Monterey. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Robert  H.  Noble,  L".  S.  A, 
has  returned  from  San  Diego,  where  he  attended 
the  joint  army  and  militia  coast  defense  exercises 
at  Fort  Rosecrans. 

First  Lieutenant  Thomas  W.  Burnett,  Medical 
Corps,  now  at  Fort  Casey,  Washington,  has  been 
ordered  to  Fort  Rosecrans  for  temporary  duty 
with  troops  guarding  detained  Mexicans  in  camp 
at  the  naval  reservation  near  San  Diego. 

Lieutenant-Commander  T.  I.  M.  Major,  LT.  S. 
N.,  spent  the  week-end  in  San  Mateo  as  the 
guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hayes-Smith. 

Lieutenant  Alexander  Sharp,  Jr.,  LT.  S.  N.,  and 
Mrs.  Sharp  (formerly  Miss  Janin)  have  arrived 
from  Washington,  D.  C,  and  have  been  visiting 
Lieutenant-Commander  David  F.  Sellars,  U.  S.  N., 
in  this  city,  and  Commander  Charles  A.  Gove,  TJ. 
S.  X.,  and  Mrs.  Gove  and  Lieutenant  Albert  Rees, 
U.  S.  X.,  and  Mrs.  Rees  at  their  homes  at  Yerba 
Buena.  Lieutenant  Sharp  is  attached  to  the  TJ. 
S.    S.    California. 

Lieutenant-Commander  David  F.  Sellers,  TJ.  S. 
X".,  and  Mrs.  Sellers  left  yesterday  for  a  week's 
visit  at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bayard  Hyde-Smith,  who  have 
been  abroad  since  their  marriage,  will  sail  in  Sep- 
tember for  America.  They  will  reside  in  Norfolk, 
Virginia,  with  Mrs.  Hyde-Smith's  mother.  Mrs. 
Gill,  whose  husband.  Captain  Gill,  U.  S.  N.,  has 
been   assigned   three  years'   land  duty. 

Mrs.  R.  A.  Hewitt  of  Xew  Jersey  arrived  Tues- 
day with  her  son.  Lieutenant  Henry  Kent  Hewitt, 
I'.  S.  X.,  -vho  will  be  married  this  evening  to 
Miss  Floride  Hunt.  Mrs.  Hewitt  is  the  guest  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Baker  (formerly  Miss 
Xatalie  Hunt). 

Mrs.  Frank  Luckel  (formerly  Miss  Gladys  Pen- 
nell)  has  gone  to  San  Diego  to  join  her  husband, 
Ensign  Luckel,    V.    S.    X. 


The  home  cf  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Edgar 
Todd  (formerly  Miss  Madge  Cunningham) 
has  been   brightened  by  the  advent   of  a  son. 


A  Bargain. 

Rauch  &  Lang  electric  automobile  in  first- 
class  condition.  Can  be  seen  at  Modern  Elec- 
tric Garage,  1554  Van  Ness  Avenue. 


Pears5 

The  ingredients 
in  many  soaps,  re- 
quire free  alkali  to 
saponify  them. 

The  rich,  cool 
lather  of  Pears'  does 
not  result  from  free 
alkali,  fats  or  rosin. 

Pears'  and  purity 
are  synonymous. 

Matchless  for  the  complexion. 


PALACE  HOTEL 

Situated  on  Market  Street 
In  the  centre  of  the  city 

Take   any  Market   Street   Car   from  the   Ferry 

Fairmont  Hotel 

The  most  beautifully  situated  of 
any  City   Hotel  in  the  World 

Take  Sacramento   Street  Cars  from  the  Ferry 

TWO  GREAT  HOTELS 
under  tbe  management  of  the 

Palace  Hotel  Company 


THERE  IS  BUT  ONE  GOLF  LINKS 

And  that  is  at  Santa  Cruz 

Why  not  come  and  see? 

CASA    DEL   REY 

300  room  fire-proof  hotel 

COTTAGE    CITY 

American  and  European  Plan 

E.  5.  deWolfe,  Manager 


AMERICAN  PLAN 

Coronado's  climate  is  the  most  equable  in  the 
world.  During  the  remaining  months  of  the 
year  one  can  be  assured  of  weather  conditions 
here  little  short  of  perfection. 

Peep-Sea  Fishing  now  at  its  best.   Golf.  Tennis, 

Motoring.  Yachting.  Bay  and  Surf  Bathing. 

International  Polo  During  Winter 

Write  for  Booklet 

JOHN  J.  HERNAN,  Manager,  Coronado  Beach.  CaL 

H.  F.  Norcross.  L.  A.  Agent,  334  South  Spring  St. 


HAMMOND 

LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 
and  PILING 


$110 


$110 


HONOLULU 


Round  Trip 


First  Class 


Hawaii  and  Waikiki  Beach  for  a  delightful 
vacation  of  two  weeks  or  more.  It  beats  them 
all  for  rest,  recreation,  and  health.  Sailing,  surf 
boating,  s»a  bathing,  swimming,  and  all  sports. 

Splendid  steamers  of  Sydney  Short  Line  sail 
every  two  weeks.  Book  now  for  sailings  of  Aug. 
26,  Sept.  9,  23.    Send  for  folder. 

OCEANIC  S.  S.  CO. 

673  MARKET  STREET 

Telephone  Sutter  648 


August  23,  1913. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


THE  CITY  IN  GENERAL. 

George  Alexander,  manager  of  the  Ameri- 
can Type  Founders'  Company,  was  killed 
Tuesday  night,  when  he  was  thrown  from  his 
automobile  in  a  collision  with  a  car  standing 
still  in  the  county  road  between  Beresford 
and  Belmont.  Jesse  S.  Andrews,  Mrs.  F.  J. 
Smith,  and  Mrs.  J.  Spaulding,  who  were  also 
in  the  Alexander  car,  were  injured.  Andrews 
was  driving,  and  in  attempting  to  pass  the 
other  machine   misjudged  his   distance. 


Temporary  peace  has  been  established  in 
the  billboard  fight  by  the  resolution  of  Super- 
visor Volgelsang,  offered  at  the  board  meet- 
ing the  first  of  the  week.  The  Vogelsang 
resolution  granted  the  twenty-two  applications 
for  twenty-foot  billboards,  which  had  been 
recommended  by  the  majority  report  of  the 
public  welfare  committee  of  the  supervisors, 
and  referred  all  the  rest  to  the  committee  to 
report  on  whether  they  are  dangerous  to  pub- 
lic health  and  safety.  The  applications  for 
new  space  for  twenty-foot  billboards  were 
likewise  referred   to  the  same  committee. 


A  new  record — for  women — was  made  in 
a  swim  around  the  Seal  Rocks  on  Tuesday 
morning  by  Mrs.  Myrtle  Wright  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Swimming  and  Life-Saving  Club.  She 
made  the  distance  in  fifty  seconds  less  than 
the  previous  record,  held  by  Miss  Nell 
Schmidt  of  Alameda. 


The  open  cut  of  the  Stockton  Street  tunnel 
is  completed  and  the  bore  under  California 
Street  is  beginning.  A  bridge  has  been  con- 
structed across  the  cut  for  vehicles  and 
pedestrians.  

One  of  the  legacies  of  the  late  Joseph  Wor- 
cester, who  for  many  years  presided  as  pastor 
of  the  Swedenborgian  Church,  is  a  bequest 
of  $5000  for  the  Society  for  Helping  Boys- 
He  died  in  this  city  on  August  4. 


Thaddeus  W.  H.  Shanahan,  formerly  of 
Colusa,  has  been  sworn  in  as  the  new  super- 
intendent of  the  United  States  mint.  The 
new  federal  official  was  recently  appointed  by 
President  Wilson,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
Edward  Leake,  appraiser,  was  the  first  to  take 
office  in  this  city.  Superintendent  Shanahan 
was  horn  in  Colusa  County  in  1859,  and  has 
served  as  a  state  senator  several  terms. 


.  Last  Saturday  the  United  Railroads  sent 
to  Sacramento  a  check  for  $201,000,  being  its 
semi-annual  state  tax  on  its  gross  earnings. 
The  largest  part  of  this  tax  was  formerly 
paid  to  San  Francisco,  but  since  the  segre- 
gation of  the  state  from  municipal  taxes  cor- 
porations pay  only  to  the  state  on  their  earn- 
ings and  properties. 


M.  J.  Hynes,  public  administrator  of  San 
Francisco,  sustained  a  broken  arm  last  Sun- 
day in  an  automobile  accident  in  San  Jose. 
The  machine  in  which  he  was  riding,  to- 
gether with  a  party  of  friends,  overturned. 
Among  the  others  injured  was  his  sister-in- 
law,  Mrs.  John  D.  Hynes. 

Justus  S.  Wardell  was  sworn  in  on  Monday 
morning  as  surveyor  of  the  port  of  San  Fran- 
cisco by  Collector  of  Customs  Frederick  S. 
Stratton,  who  retired  from  that  position  the 
day  following  in  favor  of  John  O.  Davis, 
whose  commission  as  collector,  bearing  the 
signature  of  President  Wilson,  arrived  from 
Washington  last  Monday.  Immediately  the 
new  surveyor  took  charge  of  the  office  in 
place  of  Duncan  E.  McKinlay,  who  resigned 
two  months  ago. 


Joseph  L.  Droulette,  John  H.  Sullivan,  Wil- 
liam McHugh,  and  Charles  Joseph,  four  of 
the  policemen  who  are  serving  a  term  of  nine 
months  in  the  county  jail  for  conspiring  with 
the  members  of  the  Italian  bunco  ring,  ap- 
peared before  Judge  Dunne  to  answer  to  in- 
dictments charging  them  with  grand  larceny. 
The  grand  larceny  cases  were  then  continued 
until  August   28. 


City  Attorney  Long  has  advised  the  police 
commissioners  that  Ordinance  777 ,  forbid- 
ding the  granting  of  a  permit  for  a  moving- 
picture  theatre  to  be  located  within  200  feet 
of  the  front  line  of  any  church  or  school,  or 
within  160  feet  of  the  property  line  of  the 
site  of  a  church  or  school,  is  not  intended  to 
prohibit  the  establishment  of  such  theatre 
near  a  church  or  school  lot  not  yet  built 
upon.  

Superior  Judge  George  A.  Sturtevant  ren- 
dered a  decision  on  Monday  denying  the  in- 
junction asked  by  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Elec- 
tric Company  to  enjoin  the  Light  and  Power 
Council  of  Electrical  Workers  and  its  mem- 
bers from  interfering  with  its  employees  and 
property,  against  which  the  gas  company 
charged  depredations  had  been  committed. 


eight     judgments     on     subscription     contracts 
have  been   obtained. 


Six  suits  were  filed  on  Monday  through  the 
attorney  of  the  Panama-Pacific  International 
Exposition  to  compel  subscribers  to  the  fund 
to  make  their  payments.  So  far  sixty-nine 
suits   of   this   nature   have   been    brought,   and 


Miss  Amy  Steinhart,  2521  Scott  Street, 
sister  of  Jessie  Steinhart,  assistant  city  attor- 
ney, has  been  appointed  by  the  state  board  of 
control  one  of  the  three  state  children's 
agents,  who  will  supervise  the  administration 
of  the  $860,000  mothers'  pension  fund.  Miss 
Steinhart  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
California,  being  a  member  of  the  class  of 
1900.  She  will  take  up  her  duties  Monday. 
The  salary  is  $175  a  month. 


The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  J. 
Youngberg  has  been  brightened  by  the  advent 
of  a  daughter.  Mrs.  Youngberg,  who  was 
formerly  Miss  Trixie  Russell,  is  the  daughter 
of  Mrs.  Monson  Russell.  Dr.  Tracy  Russell 
is  her  brother. 


The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Millen  Griffith 
has  been  brightened  by  the  advent  of  a  daugh- 
ter. Mrs.  Griffith,  who  was  formerly  Miss 
Constance  McLaren,  is  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Norman  McLaren. 


The  home  in  Los  Angeles  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Volney  Howard  has  been  brightened  by  the 
advent  of  a  son.  Mrs.  Howard  was  formerly 
Miss  Hazel  Monson. 


George  Scarborough,  two  of  whose  plays 
are  to  be  produced  in  Shubert  theatres  this 
year,  is  a  New  York  newspaper  man  who  has 
learned  playwriting  from  real  life  rather  than 
from  "behind  the  scenes."  Mr.  Scarborough 
was  for  some  years  on  a  New  York  paper, 
but  left  that  field  of  work  to  enter  the  fed- 
eral secret  service  as  an  investigator  of 
bucket  shop  and  white  slave  problems.  Mr. 
Scarborough  left  the  service  less  than  a  year 
ago,  when  the  first  of  his  plays  was  accepted 
for  production,  and  he  had  ample  reason  to 
feel  confident  of  the  future  in  his  new  work. 


Lou  Tellegen,  who  was  Sarah  Bernhardts 
leading  man  during  her  last  two  "farewell" 
tours  of  this  country,  is  transferring  his  in- 
terest to  the  English-speaking  stage.  He  will 
become  the  tenant  of  the  Vaudeville  Theatre 
in  London — a  house  devoted  to  drama,  not  to 
variety — and  there  he  will  stage,  as  his  first 
venture,  a  play  founded  on  Oscar  Wilde's 
"The  Picture  of  Dorian  Grey."  A  little  later 
Tellegen  will  act  in  Wilde's  "The  Duchess  of 
Padua." 


Although  the  first  edition  of  Browning's 
"Pauline"  was  sold  at  auction  for  $2400,  yet 
not  only  did  Browning  receive  nothing  for  it 
originally,  but  he  would  have  withdrawn  it 
from  print  if  it  had  been  possible.  Yet  so 
highly  did  Rossetti  think  of  this  despised 
masterpiece  that,  not  being  able  to  find  a  copy 
elsewhere,  he  went  to  the  British  Museum 
library  and  spent  several  laborious  days  copy- 
ing it  word   for  word. 


Unless  You  Say  "Imperial" 

The  man  behind  the  counter  may  send  you 
some  other  brand  of  cocoa,  and  you  will  not 
get   the   BEST   cocoa— the    kind   you   want. 

DIRECTIONS  —  For  each  cup  dissolve  a  small  teaspoonful 
(not  heaping)  of  the  powder  and  a  large  teaspoonful  of  sugar  in 
a  little  boiling  water,  and  then  complete  the  quantity  with  boil- 
ing water  or  either  warm  or  boiling  milk.  Add  sugar  to  taste.  If 
desired  this  cocoa  can  be  boiled.  It  can  also  be  made  without 
sugar.  To  make  a  cup  of  delicious  chocolate  use  double  the 
above  quantity.  On  account  of  its  easy  preparation  this  cocoa  is 
suitable  for  picnic  or  camping  parties.  Also  suitable  for  pastry  and 
soda  fountains.    Packed  in  1-4  lb.,  1-2  lb.,  1  lb.,  and  5  lb.  tins.net. 

Ghirardelli's  IMPERIAL  Cocoa  is  the  per- 
fected result  of  over  sixty  years'  labor,  thought 
and  research.  It  is  made  by  their  special 
secret  process,  giving  consumers  a  finer  article 
than  the  best  imported. 

Sold  by  all  best  grocers. 
See  that  yours  carries  it. 


Hotel  Oakland 

Thirteenth  and  Harrison  Sts. 
OAKLAND,  CAL. 

Absolutely  fireproof.  Class  A  construction. 
Erected  at  a  cost  of  $2,000,000.  Perfect  service 
and  unsurpassed  cuisine.  Afternoon  tea  each 
week-day  from  4  until  6  o'clock.    Music. 

European  plan  only. 
Tariff  from  $1.50  per  Under  management  of 

day  up.  VICTOR  EEITEE 

Electric  bus  meets  all  trains 


"D  EADERS  who  appreciate  this  paper  may  give 
*■*■  their  friends  the  opportunity  of  seeing  a 
copy.  A  specimen  number  of  the  Argonaut  will 
be  sent  to  any  address  in  any  part  of  the  world 
on  application  to  the  Publishers.  207  Powell 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


La£  year 

we  sold  over 

a  million  and  a  half 

gallons  of 


The  Standard  Oil  for  Motor  Cars 

This   is    one  of    the  greatest  recommendations 
ZEROLENE    could   have.       It   indicates   that 
ZEROLENE  has   made    good  in  the  real  test 
-the  test  of  actual  service. 

Sold  by  dealers  everywhere 
and  at  all  agencies  of 


Standard  Oil  Company 

(CALIFORNIA) 
SAN   FRANCISCO 


Hotel  St.  Francis 


Tea  served  in 

Tapestry  Room 

from 

four  to  six  o'clock 

Special  Music 
Fixed    Price 

A  Daily  Social  Event 


CLUBBING  LIST 


By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers, 
and  by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we 

are  enabled  to  make  the  following  offer,  open 

to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office.  Sub- 
scribers in  renewing  subscriptions  to  Eastern 
periodicals  will  please  mention  the  date  of 
expiration  in  order  to  avoid  mistakes: 

American  Boy  and  Argonaut $4.20 

American  Magazine  and  Argonaut 4.50 

Argosy    and   Argonaut 4.75 

Atlantic  Monthly   and  Argonaut 7.15 

Blackwood's  Magazine  and  Argonaut....  6.35 

Century    and    Argonaut 7.00 

Commoner   and   Argonaut 4.15 

Cosmopolitan    and    Argonaut 4.50 

English   Illustrated   Magazine   and   Argo- 
naut    5.50 

Harper's  Bazar  and  Argonaut 4.35 

Harper's  Magazine  and  Argonaut 6.80 

Harper's  Weekly  and  Argonaut 6.80 

House  Beautiful  and  Argonaut 5.75 

International  Magazine  and  Argonaut...  4.30 

ludge    and    Argonaut 7.75 

Leslie's    Weekly    and   Argonaut 7.75 

Life   and   Argonaut 7.85 

Lipptncott's  Magazine  and  Argonaut....  5.05 

Littell's  Living  Age  and  Argonaut 9.10 

Mexican   Herald  and  Argonaut 9.20 

Munsey's  Magazine  and  Argonaut 4.75 

Nineteenth   Century  and  Argonaut 7.40 

North  American  Review  and  Argonaut..  6.80 

Out  West  and  Argonaut 4.50 

Overland  Monthly   and  Argonaut 4.50 

Political    Science    Quarterly    and    Argo- 
naut   6.00 

Puck    and  Argonaut 7.85 

Review  of  Reviews  and  Argonaut 5.00 

Scribner's  Magazine  and  Argonaut 6.15 

Smart  Set  and  Argonaut 5.60 

St.  Nicholas  and  Argonaut 6.00 

Sunset  and  Argonaut 4.50 

Theatre   Magazine   and  Argonaut 6.30 

Thrice-a-Week  New  York  World  (Demo- 
cratic)   and    Argonaut *.30 

Weekly  New  York  Tribune  Parmer 
Argonaut   
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You  Lose  Nothing 

Wells  Fargo  Travelers 

Checks  are  as  acceptable  as 
hard  cash — but  you  lose  nothing 
if  they  are  stolen. 

The}'   are  as   safe  and 

secure  as  your  unendorsed  per- 
sonal check — but  they  can  be 
far  more  easily  cashed. 

"All  the  merits  of  cash, 

and  all  the  merits  of  a  check 
— with  the  defects  of  neither." 


When  next  you  travel — whether 
a  hundred  miles  or  around  the 
world  —  get  a  supply  of  Wells 
Fargo  Travelers  Checks. 


FOR  SALE  AT  THOUSANDS  OF  BANKS  AND 
WELLS  FARGO  OFFICES 


CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Established  ISM  OF  BABTFOBD 

SIXTY-THIRD  ANNUA!  STATEMENT 

Capital *1,000,000 

Total  Assets 7.755.110 

Surplus  to  Policyholders 3.266.021 

BENJAMIN  J.  SMITH 

Manager  Pacific  Department 

Ai.sk.  Commercial  Building     •     San  Fr&neueo 


COOK'S  TOURS 


For  the  Discriminating  TraTeler 

Europe — Round  the  World 

BEST  ROUTES         BEST  SERVICE 

Railroad  and  Steamship  Tickets 


BY  ALL  LINES 


Office,  689  Market  St.,  S.  F. 

Coot's  Travelers'  Checks  good  everywhere 


NORTH 
GERMAN 
LLOYD 

Kronprinz  Wilhelm SepL  2 

KroDprinzessin  Cecilie SepL  9 

Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  Grosse..Stjt  16 
Fast  Mai]  Sailings. 

George  Washington Sqd.  6 

Grosser  Kurfuerst Set*.  13 

TKa-nigin  Luise Sejt  18 

fBremen  direct. 

LONDON— PARIS— BREMEN 

Baltimore  -  Bremen    direct:    one 

cabin  (Hi;  Wednesdays. 

Sailings  on  SATURDAY  for 

THE  MEDITERRANEAN 

Barbarossa Sq*.  6 

Berlin -SepL  20 

Through  rates  from  New  York  to 

Egypt.  India,  Far  East,  and  South 

a.  via  Eueope.     Largest. 

Ne-vest.  Finest  Ships  in  this  Service 

AROUND  THE  WORLD   ^ClO 

Independent  Trips         *J>U10 

Panama  and  We^t  Indies  CansES 

Jan..  Feb.  and  March.  1914. 


b  1912  Ac  NORTH  GERMAN  LLOYD  car- 
ried mmt  pusetgers  ■  ererj  dus  to  u4 
inm  tie  P»rt  .1  New  York  tkiur  tlberlne 


OELRICHS    &  CO.,  GenL  AgU. 

5    Broadway.  N.  Y. 

ROBERT  CAP  F.I  I  F.  Gescnl  Pidfc 
CmU  Age*.  250  Po*efl  Su  kzi  Sl  Fruds 
B*id  ui  Can  Sl.  Su  Frudsc*. 


TOYO    K1SEN    KAISHA 

(ORIENTAL    S.    S.    CO.) 

.       Mam Thursday.  Sept.  11,1913 

5.  S.  Nippon    Mar;]    'intermediate   service,   sa- 
loon accommodations  at  reduced  rates)... 

Tuesday.   Sept.  30,  1913 

S.  S.  Tcnvu   Mam,  via  Manila  direct 

Tuesday,  Oct.  7,1913 

-rkong    Maru    (intermediate   service, 
saloon   accommodations  at   reduced  rates). 

Friday,   Oct.   24,1913 

-     -     nyo   Maru,  via  Manila  direct 

Thursday,  Oct.  30,  1913 

Steamers  sail  from  company's  pier.  No.  34, 
ne.-1 '  foot  of  Brannan  Street.  1  p.  m.,  for 
-.  and  Hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu, 
K^bc  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki,  and  Shanghai,  and 
cc  meeting  at  Hongkong  with  steamer  for  Ma- 
•  a.  India,  etc.  No  cargo  received  on  board 
.  .<   day   of    sailing. 

■trip  tickets  at  reduced  rates. 
"or     freight     and     passage     apply     at     office, 
:    iitth    floor    Merchants    National    Bank    Bldg., 
Vet    St.  W.    H.    AVERY, 

issistant  General  Manager. 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


"Dead  men  tell  no  tales."  "Doctors  are 
lucky  fellows." — Town   Topics. 

"Ve're  a  naughty  goil  to  get  yer  face  dirty. 
If  ye  do  it  again,  I've  a  good  mind  to  wash 
ye." — Life. 

'"Did  she  write  her  husband's  epitaph  ?" 
'"Yes ;  she  was  bound  to  have  the  last  say." — 
Town  Topics. 

Jack — They  say  he  ran  through  his  wife's 
money  in  two  years.  Jill — What  caused  the 
delay  ? — Club  Fellcnc. 

She  (suspiciously) — You  kiss  as  though  you 
were  an  old  hand  at  it.  He  (suspiciously) 
— How  do  you  know? — Bos  toil  Globe. 

"What  do  you  think  of  my  new  ball  dress, 
Edwin?"  "Is  that  the  latest?"  "The  very 
latest !"  "It  looks  some  like  the  earliest." — 
Puck. 

Employer — It  takes  half  my  time  rectifying 
your  mistakes!  Office  Boy — Oh,  well,  I  take 
mv  vacation  next  week,  and  you  can  rest  up ! 
—Puck. 

Tough  Stranger — I  say,  old  top,  could  you 
tell  me  the  time?  Jones — No  use — another 
guy  took  it  four  blocks  below  here ! — New 
York  Globe. 

Mrs.  Cohenstein  (at  shore  hotel) — Oh, 
Isaac !  Subbose  dis  hotel  should  take  fire ! 
Mr.  Cohenstein — Impossible,  Rachel !  Dey're 
making   money  ! — Puck. 

"Don't  you  think  you  ought  to  be  treated 
for  the  drink  habit?"  "Well,  that  is  a  more 
economical  way  of  getting  'em  than  buying 
'em." — Baltimore  American. 

"Speaking  of  debutantes,  did  you  see  Miss 
Smythe  coming  out  ?"  "No ;  by  the  time  I 
got  there  they  had  her  fastened  in  with  a 
couple  of  shoulder  straps." — Boston  Globe. 

"In  some  places  in  Italy  litigants  can  hire 
lawyers  who  will  talk  for  three  days  for  $5." 
"We  have  still  cheaper  ones  here,  who  will 
take  $5  and  not  talk  at  all." — New  Orleans 
Picayune. 

Griggs — I  see  the  English  women  who  are 
health  faddists  are  wearing  their  hair  uncon- 
fined.  Briggs — My  wife  wore  hers  that  way 
one  night,  and  it  fell  out  of  the  window. — 
Houston  Post. 

Her  Father — Have  you  a  family  tree?  Her 
Lover — Xo ;  but  I  have  10,000  acres  of  pine 
timber  in  Wisconsin.  Her  Father — Great! 
Have  a  drink,  a  good  cigar,  and  the  girl ! — 
New  York  Post. 

Lady  (who  has  gii'en  beggar  a  penny) — And 
did  you  have  any  work  to  do  at  Christmas 
time?  The  Man — Well,  mum,  I  thort  o'  doin' 
a  bit  of  carol-singing,  but  I  couldn't  prig  a 
'ymnbook. — Punch. 

"What  are  you  going  to  tell  your  con- 
stituents when  you  get  home?"  "I'm  going  to 
buy  a  lot  of  refreshments,"  replied  Senator 
Sorghum,  "and  tell  them  to  help  themselves." 
— Washington   Star. 

"There,  1  think  I  have  made  myself  plain, 
have  I  not  ?"  she  finished  her  tirade.  "Made 
yourself  plain,  dear?"  sweetly  answered  the 
once  friend.  "Oh,  no,  dear ;  you  were  born 
that  way." — Arlington   Argus. 

The  Host  (shou-ing  family  portraits, 
proudly) — Portrait  of  my  great-uncle — lost  an 
arm  at  Waterloo.  The  Youth  (hopelessly 
bored) — Putrid  place,  Waterloo ;  lost  my  golf 
clubs  there  last  week. — Sketch. 

Tripper  (after  a  long  straigh  t  drive  by 
golfer) — What's  *e  do  now,  'Erbert  ?  Her- 
bert— Walks  after  it  and  'its  it  again.  Trtp- 
per — Do  'e?  Lor'  lumme,  then  I  should  take 
jolly  good  care  not  to   'it  it  too  fur. — Punch. 

Milligan — If  I  be  afther  laving  security 
aquil  ter  what  I  take  away,  will  yez  thrust 
me  till  nixt  wake?  Sands  (the  grocer) — Cer- 
tainly. Milligan — Well,  thin,  sell  me  two  av 
thim  hams,  an'  kape  wan  av  thim  till  I  come 
agin. — Puck. 

"James,"  said  the  efficiency  expert,  annoyed 
by  the  cheerful  habit  which  his  chauffeur  had 
of  whistling  while  at  his  work,  "you  should 
remember  that  the  greatest  fortunes  nowadays 
are  made  from  the  by-products  of  waste. 
Hereafter  when  you  whistle,  whistle  in  the 
tires  and  save  the  expense  of  a  pump." — 
Philadelphia  Ledger. 


OCULISTS  PRESCRIPTION 

EYEGLASSES 
SA\v?ricc$ 

644  MARKET  ST.  ru^'hotel 


If  a  Thief  Entered 
Your  Home  Tonight 


And  carried  off  your  jewels  or  valuable 
papers,  you'd  wish  you  had  listened  to  the 
voice  of  caution  and  secured  a  safe  de- 
posit box  long  ago. 

Well,  a  burglar  might  come  tonight. 
Why  nut  prepare  for  such  an  emergency  r 

You  can  be  on  the  safe  side  at  a  cost 
of  only  $4  a  year,  and  at  the  same  time 
know  that  your  valuables  are  in  an  ab- 
solutely fireproof  vault. 

Just  ask 


JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM 

Manager 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

CROCKER  BUILDING 


Hoars  8  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 


Post  and  Market  Streets 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Phone  Kearny  7 


SADDLE  HORSES  CARRIAGE  HORSES 

COMBINATION  HORSES  GIG  HORSES 

Oar  own  breeding  and  training 

Several    animals   may   be    seen    at    HCLDA 
STABLES.  1530  Fell  Street.  City. 

WOODLAND  HACKNEY  STUD 

Property  of  Edgar  J.  T>e  Pne. 


WESTERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

TORONTO 

United  States  Assets 12.464.562.05 

Surplus 1.01S.318.63 

PACIFIC  COAST  DEPARTMENT 

128   LEIDESDORFF  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

W.  L.  W.  \rrT.T.TTR  Manager. 


BONESTELL    &   CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing   the    Argonaut    is 

furnished  by  as 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118  to    124  First   Street,    corner   Minna, 

San  Francisco. 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant  Tailors 
1081 10  Sutter  St.  French  Bank  Bldg. 


;  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Feather  | 

•  River  and  the  Royal  Gorge  j 

•  The  "Panama-Pacific  Express"  : 
'  with  Observation  Cars  and  : 
|  The  "1915  Mail"  Trains  = 


—  Leave 


Union  Ferry  Depot 


Arrive  — 


Stockton,  Sacramento, 
Salt   Lake.    Denve 
Omaha,  Chicago,  Kan- 
sas City,  St.  Louis 

Stockton 10.20  a  = 

s  Through  Standard  and  Tourist  Sleeping  = 
=  Cars  via  Den.  &  Rio  Grande  and  Missouri  = 
S  Pacific,  Rock  Island  Lines  and  Burling-  = 
=  ton  Route.  - 

=  ALL  TRAINS  ELECTRIC  LIGHTED  E 
§  EXCELLENT  DINING  CAR  SERVICE  = 
S  Ticket  Offices  = 

=  665  Market  St. -Phone  Sutter  1651  E 
5   1326  Broadway,  Oakland— Phone  Oakland  132   = 

^inmiiiiiimiiMMiiiiniiiiiiMiiiNiuiiiiiiin^ 


Argonaut  subscribers  may  have  the  paper 
sent  regularly  to  their  out-of-town  address 
during  the  vacation  season  promptly  on 
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The  Bond  Election. 

By  a  vote  of  nearly  four  to  one  the  electorate  of  San 
Francisco  on  Tuesday  authorized  an  issue  of  municipal 
bonds  in  the  sum  of  $3,500,000  for  extensions  of  the 
municipal  street  railway  system.  The  lines  of  road 
authorized  are: 

Through  Van  Ness  Avenue  from  Market  Street  to 
North  Point  Street. 

Church  Street  from  Thirtieth  Street  to  connection 
with  the  Van  Ness  Avenue  line  at  Market  Street. 

Acquisition  of  Presidio  and  Ferries  roads  upon  the 
falling  in  of  the  franchise  in  December  next. 

California  Street  from  Thirty-Third  Avenue  to  a 
connection  with  the  Geary  Street  line  at  Fifth  Avenue. 

Stockton  Street  from  Market  to  Columbus  Avenue. 

Lines  connectinf  and  Union  lines  and 

running  or,  Steiner,  North  Poi  it,  ->.nd  Chestnut  Streets 
and  through  the  Fort  Ma:  tary  Reservation  to 

the  transport  dock. 

The  vote  by  which  "  has  been  authorized 

affords  several  pi  terest.    The  total  registration 


is  141,254.  The  total  vote  cast  on  Tuesday  was  65,369. 
Thus  it  appears  that  of  the  total  qualified  vote  less  than 
one-half  took  the  trouble  to  go  to  the  polls — this  in 
connection  with  a  proposal  vital  in  its  relations  to  a 
great  principle  in  municipal  government.  The  affirma- 
tive vote  of  51,649  by  which  the  city  has  been  put  under 
mortgage  for  a  questionable  enterprise  was  practically 
one-third  of  the  registration,  whereas  the  intent  of  the 
charter  was  to  limit  such  authority  to  a  two-thirds 
vote. 

It  is  a  painful  reflection,  nevertheless  it  is  a  pertinent 
one,  that  more  than  one-half  of  the  citizenship  of  San 
Francisco  has  practically  abdicated  its  political  privi- 
leges and  duties.  Eternal  vigilance,  says  the  familiar 
maxim,  is  the  price  of  liberty,  and  since  our  people 
appear  to  have  abandoned  all  thought  of  vigilance  there 
need  be  no  surprise  if  calamities  fall  upon  us,  as  surely 
they  must. 

For  already  our  municipal  credit  is  nil.  Large 
issues  of  bonds  duly  authorized  remain  unsold,  while 
the  costs  of  government  increase  and  the  rate  of  taxa- 
tion goes  higher.  But  while  our  bonds  are  unsaleable 
under  the  precise  terms  of  the  municipal  charter,  they 
are  disposed  of  under  a  device  which  practically  nul- 
lifies certain  charter  provisions.  They  go  in  direct  pay- 
ment to  contractors  for  city  work  at  such  practical 
discount  as  enables  the  buyer  to  peddle  them  out 
at  very  low  prices.  Under  this  practice  there  is 
added  anywhere  from  one  hundred  to  four  hundred 
dollars  to  the  cost  of  each  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
work  done  for  the  city.  We  are  therefore  paying  an 
enormous  premium  upon  every  species  of  public  work, 
not  to  mention  the  waste  which  seems  inseparable  from 
work  done  under  official  as  distinct  from  business  ad- 
ministration. It  is  a  merry  dance  to  those  who  have 
no  care  for  the  final  reckoning.  But  the  reckoning 
must  come,  and  San  Francisco,  which  for  a  generation, 
wholly  free  from  debt,  prospered  under  a  low  tax  rate, 
must  soon  find  itself  burdened  and  thwarted  and  hin- 
deed  in  every  phase  of  its  life. 


Practically  it  is  futile  to  quarrel  with  a  result  so 
emphatic  as  that  of  Tuesday's  election.  Yet  there  are 
facts  in  connection  with  this  event  which  ought  not  to 
pass  unnoticed.  From  start  to  finish  it  was  a  tax- 
eaters'  campaign.  All  the  forces  of  the  municipal  gov- 
ernment were  enlisted  in  it.  On  the  part  of  the  mayor 
and  all  down  the  line  of  officials  and  employees  boost- 
ing the  bonds  became  the  supreme  business  of  the 
period.  All  other  things  were  ignored  or  slighted.  The 
municipal  band,  the  municipal  automobiles,  and  every- 
thing else  subject  to  official  control  was  brought  to 
bear  in  support  of  this  campaign.  It  was  an  improper 
and  a  shameless  business.  Yet  we  are  bound  to  say  it 
was  not  more  shameless  than  the  neglect  of  duty  on  the 
part  of  thousands  of  citizens  too  occupied  with  their 
business  or  their  pleasures  or  too  indifferent  to  go  to 
the  polls.  

What  will  happen  in  connection  with  this  new  project 
is  easy  to  foretell.  The  lines  of  road  projected  have 
not  been  planned  on  business  considerations,  but  rather 
with  a  view  to  enlisting  support  at  the  polls.  The  roads 
will  be  built  at  enormous  cost.  There  will  be  delays 
following  upon  delays,  still  further  augmenting  the 
factor  of  cost.  Then  when  the  roads  are  built  they  will 
yield  practically  nothing  in  the  way  of  public  con- 
venience and  contribute  little  or  nothing  to  the  success 
of  the  exposition.  In  the  end  they  will  become  a  per- 
manent burden. 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  tale.  There  will  be  added 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  to  the  roster  of  city  em- 
ployees and  these  will  combine  to  exact  from  the  mu- 
nicipality unreasonable  rates  of  wages  and  reducer] 
hours  of  labor.  New  demagogues  will  arise  to  com- 
pete with  those  already  in  the  field,  to  voice  these  ex- 
actions, and  to  lead  the  tax-eaters,  and  we  shall  have 
a  new  carnival  of  selfishness,  jobbery,  and  ultimately 


of  infamy — a  new  regime  with  all  the  vices  of  the  era 
of  Ruef  and  Schmitz  and  with  an  infinitely  firmer  grasp 
of  the  powers  which  control  municipal  action. 

It  is  not  a  pleasant  picture,  but  it  looms  clearly  and 
we  may  just  as  well  look  it  in  the  face.  The  prospect 
is  not  calculated  to  stimulate  hope  for  the  immediate 
fortunes  of  San  Francisco.  Some  of  us,  however,  will 
have  the  consolation  of  having  done  our  duty,  of  having 
pointed  out  the  hazard,  and  of  having  entered  our  pro- 
tests against  it.  , 

The  Coercion  of  the  Senate. 

The  radical  press  throughout  the  country  has  hailed 
the  passage  through  the  Senate  of  the  sugar  and  wool 
schedules  as  a  presidential  victory.  The  President,  we 
are  told,  has  at  last  succeeded  in  dominating  the  Senate 
and  in  securing  the  ascendancy  necessary  to  his  poli- 
cies. Recalcitrant  senators  have  heard  the  crack  of  the 
whip  and  have  fallen  into  line.  Party  solidarity  has 
been  assured,  not  by  a  rule  of  reason  or  by  the  moral 
influences  that  always  have  their  legitimate  weight,  but 
rather  by  those  vaguely  understood  and  subtle  forces 
that  are  grouped  under  the  name  of  politics.  In  short 
we  are  asked  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  a  victory  won 
by  the  President  over  the  upper  house  of  Congress,  and 
apparently  on  the  theory  that  the  chief  function  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  to  coerce  and  to  con- 
trol the  Senate. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  such  coercion  can  be, 
and  has  been,  applied.  It  may  aimost  be  said  that  the 
reputation  of  a  senator  can  be  made  or  unmade  by  the 
President,  and  this  by  methods  so  stealthy  that  not  even 
a  news  item  can  be  built  upon  them.  The  President 
has  it  always  in  his  power  to  cut  off  a  senator's  patron- 
age by  disregarding  his  recommendations.  He  can 
exercise  a  vast  influence  over  committee  assignments 
and  so  relegate  to  comparative  obscurity  any  senator 
who  happens  to  be  obnoxious  either  by  his  timidity  or 
by  his  independence.  He  can  easily  produce  a  situation 
that  shall  frustrate  all  a  senator's  plans  and  projects. 
In  fact  there  are  a  dozen  ways  in  which  the  President 
can  sterilize  a  rebellious  senator,  reduce  him  to  the 
level  of  a  nonentity,  and  display  him  before  his  home 
community  as  impotent  and  ineffective.  That  senators 
ought  to  be  strong  enough  to  stand  to  their  convictions 
is  true  enough,  but  none  the  less  irrelevant.  We  have 
to  take  men  as  we  find  them,  and  just  as  it  is  ambition 
— usually  a  laudable  ambition — that  takes  men  to  the 
United  States  Senate,  so  it  is  ambition  that  disposes 
them  to  surrender  to  a  pressure  that  they  can  not  resist 
and  that  would  speedily  reduce  them  to  a  futility  that 
they  would  find  it  hard  to  explain  to  their  constituents. 
With  most  of  them  it  is  a  choice  between  compliance 
and  extinction. 

Therefore  we  know  exactly  what  it  means  when  we 
are  told  that  the  President  has  secured  a  dominating 
influence  over  the  Senate  in  the  matter  of  the  wool 
and  sugar  schedules.  For  a  time  the  fate  of  these 
schedules  was  in  doubt  through  the  scruples  of  a  few 
men  who  hesitated  to  vote  for  a  blight  upon  their  home 
industries.  But  at  the  last  it  was  evident  that  the  whip 
had  been  cracked  with  success.  The  recalcitrant  sena- 
tors fell  into  line  simply  because  they  had  not  the  moral 
strength  to  resist  the  furtive  coercion  that  faced  them. 
Neither  reason  nor  argument  play  any  part  in  the  game. 
It  is  simply  a  case  of  vote  with  the  party  or  be  "wiped 
off  the  map." 

It  is  hardly  likely  that  any  plea  for  the  preservation 
of  constitutional  essentials  and  the  balance  of  official 
powers  will  avail  against  the  headlong  enthusiasms 
of  those  who  are  willing  to  snatch  any  momentary  and 
factional  advantage  at  the  cost  of  the  fundamental 
principles  upon  which  all  free  government  must  be 
founded.  But  it  is  well  that  such  a  plea  should  be 
made  if  only  for  the  purpose  of  record.  And  it  i?  made 
with  distinctive  cogency  by  Elihu  Root  in  the  cum 
issue  of  the  North  American  Review.  Al 
characteristics  of  American  government. 
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are  aimed  at  the  preservation  of  rights  by  the  limita- 
tions of  power,  and  by  a  distribution  of  authority  that 
must  never  be  allowed  to  invade  a  domain  that  is  not 
its  own : 

But  the  precise  allotment  of  power  and  lines  of  distinction 
are  not  so  important  as  it  is  that  there  shall  be  distribution, 
and  that  each  officer  shall  be  limited  in  accordance  with  that 
distribution,  for  without  such  limitations  there  can  be  no 
security  for  liberty.  If  whatever  great  officer  of  state  hap- 
pens to  be  most  forceful,  skillful,  and  ambitious  is  permitted 
to  overrun  and  absorb  to  himself  the  powers  of  all  other 
officers  and  to  control  their  action,  there  ensues  that  concen- 
tration of  power  which  destroys  the  working  of  free  institu- 
tions, enables  the  holder  to  continue  himself  in  power,  and 
leaves  no  opportunity  to  the  people  for  a  change  except 
through  a  revolution. 

However  legitimate  may  be  the  end  immediately  in 
view,  it  must  not  be  sought  in  illegitimate  ways  or  at 
the  cost  of  constitutional  essentials,  or  by  an  impair- 
ment of  official  equilibrium.  Mr.  Root  continues: 

The  system  which  permits  an  honest  and  well-meaning  man 
to  do  this  will  afford  equal  opportunity  for  selfish  ambition 
to  usurp  power  in  its  own  interest.  Unlimited  official  power 
concentrated  in  one  person  is  despotism,  and  it  is  only  by 
carefully  observed  and  jealously  maintained  limitations  upon 
the  power  of  every  public  officer  that  the  workings  of  free 
institutions  can  be  continued. 

That  such  methods  are  unconstitutional  is  prob- 
ably a  matter  of  small  concern  to  those  who  so 
loudly  applaud  their  results.  Certainly  the  authors  of 
the  constitution  never  contemplated  a  situation  where 
the  votes  of  senators  would  be  wrung  from  them  by 
understood  but  unexpressed  threats  of  political  hu- 
miliation and  impotence.  But  that  such  expedients 
Id  be  hailed  as  a  triumph  of  democratic  principles 
is  .  thing  short  of  a  mystery.  Anything  more  directly 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  true  democracy  it  would  be 
hard  to  imagine.  It  is  an  axe  laid  at  the  roots  of  popu- 
lar government.  The  short-sighted  enthusiasms  of  the 
moment  may  hail  its  results  as  a  triumph  and  a  victory, 
as  radical  newspapers  everywhere  are  doing,  but  it  is 
none  the  less  a  departure  from  fundamental  and  whole- 
some principles  of  American  government  that  is  pretty 
sure  sooner  or  later  to  lead  to  deep  and  dangerous 
waters.  t 

Mexico. 

The  first  reflection  with  respect  to  President  Wilson's 
demands  upon  President  Huerta  of  Mexico  tends  to 
amazement.  By  what  authority  does  the  head  of  this 
country  assume  to  impose  upon  the  head  of  another 
country  a  definite  scheme  of  personal  policy?  Surely 
there  is  nothing  in  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
which  justifies  such  assumption;  and  there  is  no  prece- 
dent for  it  in  our  national  history.  The  President  in- 
deed rests  under  a  definite  obligation  to  protect  the 
rights  of  Americans  in  Mexico.  But  this  is  far  from 
authorizing  him  in  the  name  of  the  United  States 
to  set  up  and  to  pull  down,  to  say  who  shall  be  presi- 
dent of  Mexico  and  who  shall  not,  or  by  what  methods 
elections  are  to  be  held.  But  here  we  have  the  amazing 
spectacle  of  a  President  of  the  United  States  patient 
beyond  all  limit  of  outrages  committed  against  Ameri- 
can citizens,  and  at  the  same  time  presumptuous  beyond 
all  precedent  with  respect  to  internal  Mexican  policies. 

The  second  reflection  with  respect  to  the  President's 
demands  upon  Huerta  is  as  to  their  futility.  How  can 
Huerta  cause  hostilities  to  cease  in  Mexico?  And  how 
can  he  resign  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  au- 
thority into  whose  hands  he  may  commit  his  responsi- 
bilities? To  resign,  as  President  Wilson  insists,  would 
be  merely  to  turn  over  so  much  authority  as  he  holds 
to  factional  or  revolutionary  chiefs  whose  title  to  con- 
sideration is  certainly  not  better  than  his  own.  And 
how  pray  can  a  strictly  constitutional  election  be  held 
in  Mexico  when  not  one  Mexican  in  ten  can  read  the 
national  constitution  or  knows  or  cares  anything  about 
it?  And  under  what  rule  of  equity,  and  by  what  means, 
does  President  Wilson  expect  to  enforce  his  demand 
upon  President  Huerta  that  he  shall  not  be  a  candidate 
for  the  presidency? 

Even  while  taking  upon  himself  authority  to  say 
what  shall  and  what  shall  not  be  done  by  Huerta,  Presi- 
dent Wilson  seems  unable  to  comprehend  certain  essen- 
tial and  fundamental  facts  in  the  Mexican  situation. 
He  is  so  far  misled  by  the  terms  of  the  Mexican  con- 
stitutljn  as  apparently  to  believe  that  an  orderly  elec- 
tion is  possible  in  a  country  where  only  the  tenth  man 
has  any  conception  of  the  meaning  of  law  and  where 
not  one  man  in  a  hundred  has  any  respect  for  its  obli- 
gations. 

The  leading  European  countries  it  is  said  will  sup- 
ine President  in  his  demands.  But  this  is  subject 


to  interpretation.  The  European  position  is  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  pacify  Mexico.  They 
are  willing  therefore  to  leave  the  matter  wholly  in  our 
hands.  In  their  eagerness  to  put  upon  us  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  situation — to  involve  us  in  definite  responsi- 
bility for  the  future  of  Mexico — they  are  willing  to  sup- 
port any  project  which  we  may  offer.  Their  backing 
of  President  Wilson,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  interpreted 
as  an  approval  of  his  project,  but  rather  as  an  accept- 
ance of  an  American  pledge  to  establish  peace  and  order 
in  Mexico. 

If  President  Wilson  had  any  grasp  of  the  situation  in 
Mexico  he  would  know  that  the  national  constitution 
bears  no  relationship  at  all  to  the  national  character. 
It  is  not  a  product  of  the  national  life,  but  exists  as  the 
result  of  an  attempt  to  engraft  the  American  system 
upon  a  people  incapable  of  comprehending  this  system, 
much  less  of  sustaining  an  orderly  government  under 
it.  It  has  served  not  so  much  as  a  basis  for  govern- 
ment as  a  means  by  which  an  autocratic  authority  has 
sustained  itself.  Diaz  assumed  to  respect  the  consti- 
tution and  to  work  under  it;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  he 
gave  it  only  such  consideration  as  was  useful  to  his 
purposes.  Successive  elections  were  nominally  subject 
to  the  terms  of  the  constitution,  but  there  was  scarcely 
more  than  a  pretense  of  submission  to  prescribed  con- 
ditions. 

There  are  but  two  possible  conditions  for  Mexico. 
One  is  that  of  anarchy  and  the  other  is  that  of 
autocracy.  The  first  is  intolerable  because  it  means 
a  continuance  of  the  reign  of  terror  now  deluging 
the  country  with  blood.  The  second  is  dependent  upon 
the  rise  of  some  man  strong  enough  to  follow  the 
course  of  Diaz.  Huerta  may  or  may  not  be  the  man. 
But  whoever  he  shall  be  he  will  not  come  to  authority 
through  virtue  of  the  constitution.  If  elected  at  all  it 
will  be  only  a  nominal  election.  His  real  title  to  his 
office  will  be  the  power  to  seize  and  to  hold  it;  and  this 
power  will  largely  be  dependent  upon  the  action  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  countries  which  follow  our 
lead. 

Our  policy  must  ultimately  be  to  give  moral  support 
to  some  man  whose  energy  of  character  and  military 
capacity  shall  afford  some  sense  of  confidence  in  his 
ultimate  power  to  rule.  We  should  have  given  this  sup- 
port to  Huerta.  His  position  at  one  time  was  one  of 
promise,  and  it  is  the  judgment  of  so  competent  an 
observer  as  Ambassador  Wilson  that  with  our  friendly 
backing  he  could  have  pacified  the  country.  Now 
Huerta  appears  an  impossibility  and  our  obvious  course 
is  to  give  moral  support  to  whoever  shall  rise  in  his 
place.  Probably  no  man  will  be  strong  enough  to  con- 
trol the  situation  without  the  moral  support  of  the 
United  States;  and  probably  any  one  of  several  men 
now  in  sight  would  be  able  to  do  it  with  this  support. 

In  the  meantime  Europe  grows  more  and  more  im- 
patient. All  that  Europe  wants  is  peace  in  Mexico. 
It  concedes  leadership  to  us  in  any  effort  we  shall  make 
to  enforce  peace.  It  will  back  our  policy,  whatever  it 
may  be,  up  to  a  certain  point.  But  unless  peace  shall 
be  attained,  there  must  come  a  time  when  the  leading 
countries  of  Europe  will  take  the  matter  into  their  own 
hands.  If  we  do  not  find  a  way  to  enforce  order  we 
must  not  complain  if  England  or  France  or  Germany, 
or  all  acting  together,  shall  take  the  job  off  our 
hands.  It  would  seem  that  this  should  be  plain  to  the 
Washington  administration  as  it  is  to  everybody  else. 
And  it  would  also  seem  that  it  should  be  plain  to  the 
Washington  administration  that  a  better  situation  in 
Mexico  can  only  be  sustained  by  a  policy  in  support 
of  something  or  somebody. 


Crimes  and  Punishments. 

That  Maury  Diggs  has  got  his  deserts,  and  that 
Drew  Caminetti  is  in  the  way  to  get  his,  are  matters 
concerning  which  there  can  hardly  be  any  contention. 
The  things  done  by  these  young  men  are  in  contempt 
and  defiance  of  principles  and  sentiments  fundamental 
in  respect  to  social  order  and  social  decency.  Their 
punishment  was  necessary,  not  indeed  under  a  vin- 
dictive purpose,  for  there  should  be  no  such  purpose, 
but  as  a  protest  on  the  part  of  organized  society  against 
violations  of  essential  rules  of  civilized  life. 

Nevertheless  it  remains  to  be  said  that  Diggs  has 
been  convicted  and  that  Caminetti  is  in  the  way  of 
conviction  of  crimes  which  they  did  not  commit.  What 
they  did  was  unspeakable  and  there  are  no  terms  of 
reproach  too  severe  to  be  applied  to  them.  Unspeak- 
able wretches  they  are,  but  they  are  not  white  slavers. 
It  is  as  if  a  man  guilty  of  rape  were  convicted  of  arson. 
He   is   deserving   of   punishment,    but   the    punishment 


shall  be  on  the  account  of  the  crime  he  has  committed 
rather  than  another  which  he  did  not  commit. 

There  is  in  the  immediate  instance  a  certain  moral 
comfort  in  the  reflection  that  these  reprobates  are  not 
in  the  way  of  getting  anything  not  justly  coming  to 
them.  Yet  there  is  danger  in  loose  practice.  It 
can  not  be  conceded  with  safety  to  society  that 
punishments  may  be  inflicted  on  general  principles. 
Such  a  rule  must  quickly  lead  to  contempt  of  the  law 
and  to  the  degeneracy  of  any  system  dependent  upon 
the  law. 

The  lesson  of  the  immediate  incident  ought  not  to  be 
lost.  It  points  to  the  need  for  modification  of  the  Mann 
white  slave  act.  This  law  should  be  limited  in  its  appli- 
cation to  the  wretched  business  of  white  slavery,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand  there  should  be 
provisions  of  state  law  covering  the  crimes  for  which 
Diggs  and  Caminetti  have  been  held  accountable. 

If  left  in  its  present  form  one  of  two  things  must 
surely  happen  under  the  white  slave  law.  The  law  will 
speedily  become  a  club  ready  to  the  hand  of  the  black- 
mailer or  it  will  fall  into  desuetude.  This  is  the  in- 
variable fate  of  laws  which  go  too  far.  And  it  ought 
not  to  be.  There  is  need  of  a  national  law  to  put  a 
stop  to  that  most  infamous  of  all  traffics,  the  traffic  in 
women.  But  to  serve  this  purpose  the  law  should  be 
pruned  of  the  verbiage  which  makes  it  apply  loosely  to 
other  and  wholly  different  crimes. 

Immorality  is  one  thing,  and  it  is  fairly  subject  to 
legal  restraints  and  penalties.  Commercialization  of 
vice  is  quite  another  thing,  and  it,  too,  is  properly  sub- 
ject to  restraints  and  penalties.  But  a  law  which  so 
loosely  confounds  the  two  that  crimes  done  under  the 
one  may  be  made  subject  to  penalties  prescribed  under 
the  other  is  obviously  wanting  in  the  precision  essen- 
tial to  assured  justice,  and  quite  as  obviously  may  be 
made  the  occasion  of  abuse. 

Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding.  We  make  no  plea 
for  Diggs  and  Caminetti.  They  abundantly  deserve 
whatever  punishment  may  come  to  them.  But  the  in- 
tegrity of  society  under  the  rule  of  law  requires  that 
there  shall  be  a  definite  rather  than  a  haphazard  ad- 
justment of  punishments  to  crimes. 


Our  Latest  Strike. 

Thanks  to  the  cautious  reticence  of  our  daily  news- 
papers the  public  is  generally  unaware  that  the  press- 
men and  the  pressfeeders  of  San  Francisco  have  been 
on  strike  for  the  last  eight  weeks.  On  June  23  the 
pressfeeders  demanded  a  wage  increase  of  $2.50  a  week, 
and  failing  to  secure  it  except  in  a  small  number  of  shops 
they  ceased  work.  The  pressmen  also  struck,  not  be- 
cause they  had  any  grievances  of  their  own,  but  on 
the  principle  of  what  is  known  as  the  sympathetic 
strike.  Efforts  to  persuade  the  Typographical  Union 
into  the  same  evil  path  were  unsuccessful.  The  Typo- 
graphical Union  disapproved  of  the  strike  and  dis- 
couraged it,  and  so  gave  one  more  instance  of  the 
intelligence  and  liberality  of  mind  that  has  so  often  dis- 
guished  that  organization.  The  very  few  shops  that 
surrendered  to  the  demands  of  the  strikers  are  now 
paying  the  higher  rates  and,  naturally,  recouping  them- 
selves from  their  customers.  The  shops  that  refused  to 
yield — and  they  are  in  the  great  majority — have  found 
no  difficulty  in  securing  all  the  labor  they  need,  and  it 
is  satisfactory  labor  in  every  way.  It  is  generally  ad- 
mitted that  the  strike  is  a  failure  and  that  it  is  on  the 
point  of  collapse. 

Now  there  ought  to  be  no  return  to  previous  condi- 
tions. The  habit  of  servility  to  these  striking  unions 
has  been  broken  and  it  ought  never  to  be  reestablished. 
The  press  rooms  of  San  Francisco  are  at  this  moment 
on  an  open-shop  basis  and  it  ought  to  continue.  Hence- 
forth the  union  card  should  be  utterly  negligible.  It 
should  be  ignored,  and  its  possession  should  be  neither 
a  bar  nor  a  recommendation  to  employment.  Nothing 
but  a  fatal  supineness  will  allow  the  insolent  tyrannies 
of  the  feeders'  and  pressmen's  unions  to  be  restored.  If 
the  employers  have  the  courage  to  shake  off  these  op- 
pressions once  and  for  all  they  will  find  a  vast  body  of 
public  opinion  behind  them,  and  their  determination  will 
put  heart  of  grace  into  other  concerns  that  are 
threatened  by  the  same  exactions  and  the  same  des- 
potisms. 

Without  some  such  action  it  is  futile  to  talk  of  the 
commercial  expansion  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  con- 
traction that  we  shall  have  to  face,  and  not  expansion. 
This  particular  strike  is  a  relatively  small  one,  but 
small  as  it  is  it  has  had  the  effect  of  driving  the  printing 
of  the  Sunset  Magazine  from  San  Francisco  to  Port- 
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land.  Henceforth  this  considerable  wage  list  will  be 
paid  in  Portland  instead  of  this  city.  And  the  Sunset 
Magazine  is  merely  the  latest  of  the  very  many  con- 
:erns  that  have  been  driven  from  the  city  under  the 
:hreat  of  extermination  by  labor  unions.  There  are 
some  items  of  news  that  even  our  newspapers  can  not 
wholly  suppress,  and  every  one  knows  that  the  com- 
iiiercial  life  blood  of  San  Francisco  has  been  steadily 
Irained  away  by  labor-union  persecution.  Now  Sunset 
las  gone  with  the  rest,  inevitably  attracted  by  another 
;ommunity  where  some  semblance  of  independence  and 
self-respect  is  still  possible.  The  casualty  list  ought  to 
:>e  closed  now  and  forever,  and  it  can  be  closed  if  we 
aave  the  courage  to  seize  the  opportunity  afforded  by 
:he  present  strike.  , 

The  Late  A.  B.  Nye. 

Alfred  Bourne  Nye  was  a  journalist  of  the  old  school 
—that  is  to  say,  he  was  a  journalist  imbued  with  a  sense 
}f  social  responsibility.  He  had  the  kind  of  integrity 
which  makes  sure  of  facts  and  is  scrupulous  in  the 
levelopment  of  opinions.  With  Mr.  Nye  nothing  went 
with  the  day's  work — that  is  to  say,  nothing  with  him 
was  merely  perfunctory.  He  possessed  by  inherit- 
ince  the  New  England  conscience  and  the  hurly-burly 
)f  life  which  with  many  destroys  conscientiousness 
;ended  in  Mr.  Nye  to  deepen  it.  Mr.  Nye  was  one  of 
:he  few  men  to  enter  public  life  without  making  moral 
:oncessions,  and  one  of  the  still  fewer  to  sustain  them- 
selves in  it  under  a  rigid  moral  reserve.  He  had  the 
:ooperative  mind,  but  he  had  not  the  conceding  mind. 
He  would  work  with  others,  but  he  gave  to  no  man 
ar  group  custody  of  his  personal  conscience.  And 
somehow,  although  wholly  lacking  in  the  common  arts 
if  political  ingratiation,  Mr.  Nye  came  into  large  public 
respect  and  consideration.  His  success  was  a  triumpii, 
not  of  political  trickeries  and  cajoleries,  but  essentially 
a  triumph  of  character.  It  was  no  small  tribute  to 
Mr.  Nye  that  in  the  midst  of  the  political  upheaval  of 
three  years  ago  he  became  the  nominee  of  all  parties 
and  of  all  factions  for  a  post  of  high  responsibility. 
It  was  not  because  he  entered  into  combinations,  or 
made  arrangements,  or  stood  before  open  bars,  or  gave 
pledges,  for  he  did  none  of  these  things.  But  through 
some  subtle  process,  of  the  operations  of  which  he  him- 
self was  wholly  unconscious,  he  inspired  men  of  all 
associations  and  all  beliefs  with  a  sense  of  his  honesty 
and  of  his  competence.  In  the  death  of  Mr.  Nye  the 
state  loses  an  efficient  servant.  More  than  this  it  loses 
a  man — the  one  man  we  can  think  of  at  the  moment — 
who  might  in  respect  of  his  character  and  connections 
have  brought  all  factions  of  his  party  together  to  the 
end  of  saner  policies  and  unimpassioned  purposes  in 
government.  If  Mr.  Nye  had  lived  and  retained  his 
nealth  he  would  probably  have  been  the  next  governor  of 
California.  Republicans  and  Progressives  could  readily 
have  combined  in  support  of  one  who  while  conceding 
to  neither  its  whole  demand  still  held  the  confidence  of 
both.  In  private  as  in  public  life  Mr.  Nye  won  ap- 
proval and  affection.  Men  of  intellect  valued  him  for 
the  powers  and  tendencies  of  his  mind.  Men  of  busi- 
ness valued  him  for  the  clarity  of  his  judgments  and 
the  thoroughness  of  his  methods.  Men  of  politics — 
even  those  with  whom  he  differed — valued  him  on  the 
score  of  a  character  which  no  influence  could  move 
from  the  even  course  of  a  clear-seeing  and  straightfor- 
ward integrity  of  purpose.  There  remains  to  be  added 
the  tribute  of  one  who  knew  him  as  a  neighbor  and 
who  valued  him  for  his  courtesy,  friendliness,  and 
manly  sweetness.  t 

Editorial  Notes. 

The  application  of  Captain  Conboy  for  parole  was  at 
once  presumptuous  and  impertinent.  Here  was  a  man 
commissioned  to  safeguard  social  order,  but  so  shame- 
lessly wanton  in  character,  so  grossly  regardless  of 
every  obligation,  as  under  the  mask  of  official  character 
to  shoot  down  a  citizen  in  cold  blood.  That  he  was 
drunk  when  the  deed  was  committed  was  no  excuse,  for 
he  had  no  business  to  be  drunk.  The  punishment  meted 
out  to  him  was  too  much  tempered  with  mercy,  and  to 
have  added  the  privileges  of  parole  would  have  been  a 
crowning  indecency.  To  ask  it  was  to  exhibit  a  hardi- 
hood inconsistent  with  the  pretensions  upon  which  the 
request  was  made.  Be  it  said  to  the  credit  of  the  board 
of  prison  commissioners,  this  request  has  been  denied; 
and  one  can  only  wonder  that  in  the  board  there  was 
found  one  man  ,  little  regardless  of  the  obligations  of 
ions  of  his  office  as  to  support  it. 
M  lie  made  io  serve  his  full  sentence,  not 
should  be  vindictive  in  its  resent- 


ments, but  as  a  protest  against  the  outrage  involved  in 
an  act  of  gross  wickedness  done  under  circumstances  of 
special  aggravation. 


Governor  Sulzer's  counter  attack  on  the  officials  of 
the  Tammany  Society  has  an  interest  all  its  own,  though 
it  implies  nothing  to  the  discredit  of  Tammany  that  is 
not  already  well  known  to  the  public.  Nevertheless 
Sulzer's  charge  bears  no  particular  relation  to  the  im- 
mediate case.  For  it  is  Sulzcr  himself  who  is  now  on 
trial,  not  Tammany  Hall.  And  it  will  matter  not  at  all 
as  related  to  the  charges  against  Sulzer  that  Tammany 
Hall  may  be — probably  is — guilty  of  all  the  offenses  he 
sets  forth.  The  question  immediately  to  be  determined 
is,  did  Sulzer  make  false  statements  of  his  campaign 
receipts  and  campaign  expenses?  And  did  he  either 
directly  or  through  his  wife  apply  funds  contributed  in 
support  of  his  campaign  to  private  ventures  in  the  New 
York  stock  market?  If  Sulzer  did  these  things  it  will 
not  help  him  either  legally  or  morally  if  he  shall  be 
able  to  prove  that  Tammany  is  a  creature  of  hoofs 
and  horns.  

It  is  not  surprising  to  be  told  that  the  "pressure" 
attempted  to  be  put  upon  him  by  President  Wilson  has 
vastly  enlarged  the  popularity  of  President  Huerta  in 
his  own  country.  If  at  this  time  there  be  one  thing 
more  than  another  irritating  to  the  Mexican  mind  it  is 
the  suggestion  of  American  domination  of  Mexican 
affairs.  Resentment  is  confined  to  no  party  or  to  no 
class.  It  rests  largely  upon  fear.  For  it  has  been  im- 
pressed profoundly  upon  the  Mexican  mind  that  the 
United  States  stands  in  the  pose  of  a  cormorant  eager 
and  waiting  to  swallow  up  their  country  and  reduce  it 
to  a  species  of  territorial  bondage.  Preposterous  as 
the  theory  is,  it  yet  finds  support  in  the  universal 
credulity  and  gives  its  color  to  a  situation  already  suf- 
ficiently difficult.  And  what  is  true  of  Mexico  is  true 
of  every  other  of  the  nearer  Spanish-American  coun- 
tries. The  piratical  policy  of  our  government  in  the 
matter  of  Panama  under  the  hand  of  that  champion 
of  equity  and  fair  play,  the  then  President  Roosevelt 
has  made  a  profound  impression  upon  all  these  coun- 
tries. They  can  not  be  convinced  that  it  is  not  the 
wish  and  the  purpose  of  the  United  States  to  possess 
their  territories  and  that  we  are  only  awaiting  an  oppor- 
tunity to  pounce  upon  them. 


Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  radicalism  of  yesterday  becomes  the  con- 
servatism of  today  as  the  pressure  from  behind  in- 
creases. Here  we  have  Dr.  Devine  of  New  York,  head 
of  the  school  of  philanthropy,  and  self-described  as  "a 
progressive  and  radical  social  reformer,"  who  de- 
nounces the  mothers'  pensions  schemes  and  says :  "I 
deeply  regret  the  painful  steps  which  we  shall  certainly 
have  to  retrace."  But  more  painful  still  is  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Frank  Tucker,  another  "progressive  and  radi- 
cal," who  said  to  the  national  conference  of  charities 
and  corrections  at  Seattle  that  by  our  recent  remedial 
legislation  "we  are  storing  up  for  ourselves  economic 
and  social  diseases  that  will  become  painfully  apparent 
when  the  legislative  narcotic  has  failed  to  work."  Let 
us  hope  that  Dr.  Devine  and  Mr.  Tucker  will  be  duly 
drummed  from  the  progressive  ranks  and  their  places 
taken  by  others  who  are  not  so  addicted  to  thinking 


Amateur  diplomacy  in  alliance  with  bungling  political 
purpose  has  achieved  a  result  in  connection  with  Wash- 
ington's apology  to  London  which  is  both  amazing 
and  amusing.  It  will  be  recalled  that  some  ten  days 
ago  Secretary  Bryan  was  instructed  by  President  Wil- 
son to  send  the  following  cablegram  to  Ambassador 
Page: 

The  interview  given  to  the  press  yesterday  by  Mr.  Henry 
Lane  Wilson,  whose  resignation  as  ambassador  to  Mexico  has 
been  accepted,  to  take  effect  at  the  end  of  his  vacation, 
October  14,  having  been  brought  to  the  President's  attention, 
he  directs  me  to  ask  you  to  call  at  the  British  Foreign  Office 
and  say  to  Sir  Edward  Grey  that  he  disclaims  all  responsi- 
bility for  Mr.  Wilson's  action  in  the  matter  and  for  the  lan- 
guage employed  by  him  in  his  interview,  and  that  he  regrets 
exceedingly  that  a  diplomatic  official  in  the  employ  of  this 
government  should  have  been  guilty  of  such  an  impropriety. 

Secretary  Bryan  not  only  sent  this  communication, 
but  gave  it  to  the  press,  adding  the  following  statement : 

A  copy  of  the  cablegram  to  the  American  embassy  was  sent 
to  Ambassador  Wilson.  Mr.  Bryan  added  that  the  President 
does  no<-  go  farther  at  this  time  because  he  takes  it  for 
granted  that  the  action  which  he  is  obliged  to  take  in  this 
matter  will  be  to  him  (Ambassador  Wilson)  a  sufficient  re- 
minder of  his  official  duties. 

Now   the   joke    of   the    whole    business   is    that   the 


British  Foreign  Office  when  it  read  these  paragraphs  as 
news  dispatches  in  the  London  papers  did  not  know 
what  it  was  all  about.  Great  Britain  had  not  felt  itself 
insulted — did  not  know  indeed  that  any  offense  had 
been  given.  And  by  way  of  preparation  for  the  apology 
about  to  be  made  cabled  over  to  Washington  to  find  out 
what  was  the  matter.  In  fact  no  apology  was  due. 
The  determination  to  make  one  related  not  to  any 
offense  actual  or  implied,  but  grew  out  of  a  wish  to  do 
something  that  would  discredit  Ambassador  Wilson. 
It  was  a  clumsy  piece  of  political  jobbery,  originating 
no  doubt  in  the  subtle  mind  of  our  overripe  statesman 
from  Nebraska.  But  the  incident  does  not  tend  to 
national  dignity  and  it  certainly  is  not  calculated  to 
sustain  respect  for  American  methods  in  diplomacy. 


The  present  intention  of  the  government  as  intimated 
by  Secretary  Daniels  of  the  Navy  Department  is  that 
the  old  battleship  Oregon  shall  be  the  first  vessel  to 
pass  through  the  canal.  Two  motives  are  behind  this 
plan;  one,  that  of  paying  tribute  to  the  most  famous 
ship  in  the  western  world,  the  other  to  mark  by  contrast 
the  advantages  of  the  canal  as  compared  with  the  route 
around  the  southern  end  of  the  continent  follow  1 
the  Oregon  on  her  famous  voyage.  The  Oregon  is  now 
"in  ordinary"  at  the  Bremerton   1  .  but  only 

a  year  ago  she  was  thoroughly  overhauled  and  she  could 
within  a  few  days  notice  be  made  ready  for  the  pros- 
pective trip.  The  plan  is  for  the  ship  to  pass  from  the 
Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  and  join  the  Atlantic  fleet,  then 
returning  to  head  the  fleet  in  a  stately  march  through 
the  canal  to  San  Francisco.  It  has  been  further  sug- 
gested for  dramatic  effect  that  Rear-Admiral  Clark,  her 
commander  of  1898  and  now  on  the  retired  list  of  the 
navy,  be  recalled  into  active  service  and  placed  in  com- 
mand. 


Friends  of  the  feminist  movement  are  a  little  puzzled 
to  account  for  the  action  of  the  women  of  Denver  in 
demanding  the  recall  of  Judge  Lindsey.  It  seems  now 
that  the  project  is  not  the  work  of  a  few  irresponsibles, 
as  was  at  first  supposed,  but  that  it  is  sponsored  by  the 
Woman's  Protective  League  and  that  it  is  making  head- 
way. The  charge  is  the  now  familiar  one  that  Judge 
Lindsey  has  been  unduly  lenient  toward  boys  charged 
with  offenses  against  girls.  Of  course  he  has  his 
defenders.  The  radical  press  is  quite  unable  to  be- 
lieve that  a  progressive  champion  can  be  guilty  of  any- 
thing, and  so  for  the  moment  it  is  compelled  to  throw 
over  its  theory  of  the  political  immaculateness  of  the 
new  women  voters  and  to  suggest  that  the  assault  upon 
Mr.  Lindsey  is  the  latest  form  of  activity  of  the  Beast. 
The  dilemma  is  an  uncomfortable  one.  Votes  for 
women  were  supposed  to  mean  the  final  extermination 
of  this  very  Beast  who  is  now  detected  comfortably 
ensconced  behind  the  skirts  of  his  destroyers.  Far  be 
it  from  us  to  decide  who  has  the  rights  of  it,  the  Judge, 
the  Beast,  or  the  Women,  but  certainly  Mr.  Lindsey 
can  make  no  complaint  against  the  application  of  a 
measure  so  loudly  advocated  by  himself  as  the  coping- 
stone  of  democratic  wisdom.  But  then  it  never  oc- 
curred to  him  that  sinners  as  well  as  saints  might  use 
the  recall  or  that  there  would  be  an  alliance  between 
Beauty  and  the  Beast. 


Dayton,  Ohio,  is  to  make  trial  of  commission  gov- 
ernment under  a  form  somewhat  different  from  that  in 
operation  at  Galveston,  Des  Moines,  and  elsewhere.  A 
new  charter  adopted  on  the  12th  instant  by  the  over- 
whelming vote  of  13,217  to  6042  puts  the  whole  mu- 
nicipal administration  in  the  hands  of  a  "business  man- 
ager" to  be  selected  by  a  commission  of  five  citizens, 
of  whom  one — the  man  polling  the  largest  vote — shall 
act  as  chairman  and  nominally  mayor  of  the  city.  The 
manager  will  be  responsible  for  the  whole  fabric  of 
government  and  is  charged  with  the  operation  of  pub- 
lic affairs  precisely  after  the  pattern  of  a  great  cor- 
poration manager.  He  will  be  assisted  by  five  di- 
rectors, each  of  whom  will  be  in  charge  of  a  department 
subject  to  his  orders.  Dayton  ranks  among  the  most 
conservative  communities  of  the  eastern  Middle  West 
and  the  adoption  of  this  new  scheme  of  local  govern- 
ment comes  as  a  distinct  surprise.  Even  the  most  hope- 
ful among  the  supporters  of  the  new  movement  had  no 
expectation  of  so  large  a  vote.  Its  supporters  were  the 
middle  class  and  made  up  largely  of  property-holders. 
The  professional  politicians  were  of  course  opposed  to 
the  scheme  and  they  worked  in  active  cooperation  with 
the  Socialists,  who  likewise  were  resentful  of  : 
project  looking  to  a  concentrated  authority. 
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THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 


A  statement  by  Lord  Islington,  who  was  once  governor  of 
Xew  Zealand,  to  the  effect  that  conscription  had  been  imposed 
in  that  country  "with  success''  calls  forth  a  remonstrance 
from  Mr.  J.  Sellar,  who  writes  to  the  London  Daily  Express 
in  order  to  point  out  that  within  the  last  two  years  about 
four  thousand  boys  have  been  prosecuted  under  the  act  and 
about  one  hundred  sent  to  prison  or  confined  in  military 
forts  for  a  refusal  to  serve.  If  this  same  proportion  of 
prosecutions  and  imprisonments  were  applied  to  Great  Britain, 
where  the  voice  of  the  conscriptionist  is  now  loud  in  the 
land,  there  would  be  ISO.OOO  prosecutions  and  4500  imprison- 
ments. Mr.  Sellar  goes  on  to  say  that  two  of  his  sons  were 
among  the  one  hundred  prisoners,  and  as  he  was  informed 
that  they  would  be  incarcerated  again  and  again  until  they 
consented  to  learn  the  gentle  art  of  military  murder,  he 
brought  his  whole  family  back  to  England.  It  is  just  as  well 
to  give  the  widest  publicity  to  the  fact  that  a  new  community 
New  Zealand,  without  tradition  of  evil  days,  with  all  the 
ideals  of  the  age  before  it,  and  boastful  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced democracy  on  earth,  should  yet  adopt  conscription  at 
a  time  of  profound  peace  and  as  an  integral  part  of  its  social 
organization.  

Thoughtful  Italians  may  be  excused  for  their  wonder  at 
the  steady  procession  of  ships  from  Tripoli  laden  with  sick 
and  wounded  men.  These  victims  are  arriving  at  the  rate  of 
about  two  thousand  a  month,  and  it  is  admitted  that  only  the 
worst  cases  are  being  sent  home,  the  remainder  being  treated 
in  Tripoli,  where  there  are  hospitals  with  1000  beds,  and  the 
beds  are  always  full.  The  official  casualty  statistics  now 
show,  a  total  of  52,431  men,  but  this  statement  covers  only  the 
first  twelve  months  of  the  war.  Actually  the  war  lasted  for 
twenty-two  months,  so  that  we  may  nearly  double  these  figures 
and  still  be  within  the  mark.  Even  then  we  are  dealing  only 
with  the  period  up  to  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  Turkey, 
and  it  seems  now  that  sick  and  wounded  men  to  the  tune  of 
2000  a  month  have  been  arriving  ever  since.  Therefore  we 
may  suppose  that  the  total  casualty  list  is  something  like 
125,000  men  for  Italy  alone,  and  all  that  she  has  to  show  for 
it  is  a  strip  of  sea  coast  and  a  panorama  of  desert  with  sud- 
den and  hideous  death  lurking  behind  every  sand-dune.  What 
fools  these  mortals  be.  

It  is  only  the  exuberant  fancy  of  the  Sunday  supplement 
writer  that  will  find  much  cause  for  hygienic  exultation  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  great  medical  congress  now  in  session 
in  London.  It  is  not  from  those  who  know  the  facts  that  come 
these  ecstatic  anticipations  of  an  age  when  science  shall  nave 
banished  human  sufferings.  Take,  for  example,  the  problem 
of  lunacy  and  the  gloomy  record  submitted  by  Sir  Tames 
Crich  ton-Browne,  president  of  the  section  of  psychiatry. 
The  number  of  lunatics,  said  Sir  James,  was  increasing  out 
of  proportion  to  the  increase  of  population  in  nearly  all 
settled  countries  from  which  trustworthy  information  was 
obtainable.  In  Great  Britain  in  1S59  the  number  of  notified 
insane  persons  was  36,762,  while  on  the  first  day  of  1913  it 
was  138,377,  an  increase  of  276.4  per  cent,  as  compared  with 
an  increase  in  the  population  in  the  same  period  of  only  87.5 
per  cent.  There  was  also  the  disquieting  fact  that  the  increase 
had  been  going  on  while  many  of  the  best  recognized  etio- 
logical factors  of  insanity  had  been  curtailed  in  their  opera- 
tion. There  seemed  to  be  no  good  reason  why  insanity  should 
increase  even  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  population  in 
a  vigorous  and  expanding  race.  The  segregation  of  so  large 
a  number  of  the  insane  ought  to  have  diminished  the  propa- 
gation of  hereditary  predisposition  to  insanity,  while  the  di- 
minished consumption  of  alcohol  and  the  increased  sobriety 
of  the  people  ought  to  have  been  followed  by  a  reduction  in 
the  number  of  those  forms  of  insanity  of  which  alcohol  was 
a  principal  cause,  just  as  it  had  been  followed  by  a  reduction 
of  cases  of  delirium  tremens. 


week  after  the  battle.  I  saw  men  with  eyes  shot  out  and 
|  cheekbones  gone,  yet  who  were  alive."  Senator  Young  adds 
his  little  quota  to  the  stories  of  the  atrocities  committed  by 
Christians.  He  says:  "Bulgarians,  with  hatred  born  of  the 
ages,  have  mutilated  the  wounded.  I  saw  the  proof  of  this 
myself — men  with  their  eyes  gouged  out,  or  otherwise  pur- 
posely disfigured."  

Richmond,   Virginia,   is   "all   tore  up"    on   the   question   of 

medical  certificates  as  a  preliminary  to  marriage.     Dr.  Mason, 

rector   of    Grace    Church,   will    have   nothing   to    do    with    the 

,  unclean    thing.      He    does    not    approve    of   asking    doctors    to 

certify  to  a  fact  that  they  do  not  know  to  be  a  fact,  and  he 

says    very    truly    that    their    methods    of    testing    the    physical 

condition  of  applicants  would  vary  according  to  their  general 

■  belief  about  the  man's  character,  or  their  personal  relations  to 

}  him  and  his  family.     The  worst  thing,  says  Dr.  Mason,  is  that 

to    most    men    "it    will    look    like    a    sham,    a    mere    show    of 

j  righteousness  and  purity  that  is  not  really  expected  to  accom- 

I  plish   the  thing  which   it  professes  to   do.     We   fear  such   an 

appearance  is  not  calculated  to  elevate  moral  standards."     Its 

[  effect  upon  the  church   itself,    says   Dr.   Mason,  will  be  most 

prejudicial.     Men  who  resent  an  intrusion  so  intolerable  will 

resort   to    civil   marriage   instead    of   ecclesiastical.      ''"Without 

this  proposed  closing  of  the   church's  doors  to   those   seeking 

marriage  in  the  past  six  months,  since  January  1,  1913,  a  civil 

officer  has  married  more  couples   .    .    .   than  all  the  Episcopal 

clergy  in  Richmond  have  done." 


An  interesting  incident  of  the  congress  was  the  paper  read 
by  Dr.  Xorman  Moore  and  his  references  to  the  supposed  epi- 
lepsy of  Julius  Caesar.  There  are  records  that  Caesar  suffered 
from  attacks  of  epilepsy  upon  two  occasions  while  transacting 
public  business,  but  Dr.  Moore  was  inclined  to  think  that  the 
cause  of  Caesar's  illness  was  exhaustion,  due  to  mental  strain. 
He  asked  who  had  ever  seen  an  epileptic  with  a  head  like 
Cesar's.  

A  Catholic  priest  in  Chicago  says  that  the  teaching  of  sex 
hygiene  in  the  public  schools  will  have  the  effect  of  driving 
large  numbers  of  children  into  Catholic  institutions,  where 
this  particular  nastiness  is  rightly  believed  to  be  poison. 
"Every  parent  and  every  teacher,"  he  says,  "should  wake  up 
and  know  that  the  observance  of  modesty  and  the  retention 
of  the  sense  of  shame  are  the  best  safeguards  of  chastity." 
The  Catholic  priest  has  the  rights  of  it.  Parents  who  wish 
that  their  children  shall  avoid  corruption  will  do  well  to  keep 
them  away  from  schools  that  have  added  the  pollution  of  the 
g  to  the  official  curriculum.  Apart  from  all  theological 
considerations,  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  the  nearly  in- 
variable product  of  the  Catholic  school  is  mens  sana  in  corpore 
sans.  And  it  is  in  pleasing  contradistinction  to  the  more 
"advanced"  schools  of  the  day  where  all  those  things  are 
taught  that  ought  not  to  be  taught,  and  all  those  things  that 
ought  to  be  taught  are  left  untaught.  Whether  a  knowledge 
of  sex  hygiene  will  be  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  remains  to  be  seen. 


.lor    Lafayette   Young   has   just    returned    from    Servia, 

and    he   relates   some   of    his    experiences   to    a    correspondent 

the  New  York  Herald.     He  says:     "I  saw  50.000  wounded 

:'en.     They   were   cut   by   bayonets,  bullets,   and   shrapnel.      I 

s?  v  the  grim  faces  of  the  wounded  where  the  surgeons  were 

irk.     Operations  were  performed  in  the  majority  of  hos- 

-    without   anxsthetics.      I    saw    wounds  being   dressed   a 


Speaking  of  eugenics,  Cardinal  Gibbons  describes  it  as  "a 
fad  that  will  pass  with  the  rest  of  the  fads."  Personally  we 
are  not  so  hopeful.  We  are  living  in  a  fad-ridden  age,  social 
and  political,  wThen  even."  nostrum  is  applauded  in  the  ratio 
of  its  idiocy.  

We  are  told  that  public  opinion  in  England  is  still  resentful 
because  Rudyard  Kipling  was  passed  over  in  the  choice  of  a 
laureate.  But  public  opinion  is  notoriously  difficult  to  meas- 
ure. The  usual  gauge  is  merely  one  of  noise,  while  the  con- 
victions that  are  valuable  are  often  silent,  Kipling  has  beaten 
the  big  drum  of  an  insolent  imperialism  for  quite  a  long 
time  now.  He  has  tickled  the  ears  of  the  Tory  groundlings 
to  his  heart's  content,  but  unfortunately  for  his  ambitions 
the  present  government  happens  to  be  a  liberal  one,  to  whom 
imperialistic  sentiments  are  anathema  maranaiha.  To  ask 
Mr.  Asquith  to  honor  Mr.  Kipling  would  be  to  demand  too  much 
of  human  nature.  If  we  were  able  to  look  into  Mr.  Asquith's 
inner  consciousness  we  might  find  that  he  regarded  Mr. 
Kipling  as  one  of  the  evil  literary  forces  of  the  day.  And 
there  are  many  men  of  good  repute  who  would  agree  with 
Mr.  Asquith.  

One  of  the  curiosities  of  Japanese  policy  is  exemplified  by 
her  sensitiveness  toward  American  discrimination  and  her 
apparent  indifference  toward  the  same  discrimination  when  it 
is  displayed  by  other  countries.  For  instance,  the  timber 
licenses  issued  by  the  government  of  British  Columbia  con- 
tain the  following  clause :  "This  license  is  issued  and  ac- 
cepted on  the  understanding  that  no  Chinese  or  Japanese  shall 
be  employed  in  connection  therewith,"  But  suppose  Cali- 
fornia should  do  such  a  thing  as  this,  or  do  it  with  such 
brutal  directness.  The  welkin  would  ring  with  denunciations 
and  Mr.  Bryan  might  have  to  postpone  a  Chautauqua  lecture. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Reliable  statistics  place  the  cost  of  the  Balkan  wars  at 
$1,360,000,000  and  400,000  lives.  The  Balkan  states  will  profit 
to  the  extent  of  about  35,000  square  miles,  so  that  even  the 
average  schoolboy  can  now  calculate  for  himself  the  price  per 
square  mile  in  money  and  blood.  The  bill  for  famine  and 
national  degeneration  will  follow. 


A  German  newspaper  contains  an  advertisement  for  3000 
artificial  legs.  They  are  needed,  says  the  announcement,  "by 
the  government  of  a  nation  at  present  in  war."  Evidently 
it  must  be  one  of  the  smaller  Balkan  states.  It  can  hardly 
be  Bulgaria,  who  would  need  very  many  more  than  the  num- 
ber asked  for.  Wooden  legs,  thanks  to  the  progress  of  war, 
are  now  miracles  of  ingenuity,  but  it  is  a  little  unfortunate 
that  nature  herself,  who  is  so  prodigal  in  the  supply  of 
wooden  heads,  has  never  turned  her  attention  to  the  lower 
extremities  or  to  the  production  of  some  substitute  for  the 
real  thing.  Sidney  G.  P.  Coryn. 


Hat  Island,  in  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  Utah,  is  prob- 
ably the  most  unique  rookery  in  the  world,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  most  densely  populated.  The  island  contains 
about  twelve  acres,  and  on  a  rocky  pinnacle  a  hundred 
feet  above  the  brine,  with  not  a  drop  of  fresh  water  to 
be  found  and  where  there  is  nothing  to  excite  the 
cupidity  or  commercial  instinct  of  man,  the  birds — 
gulls,  pelicans,  herons,  and  cormorants  by  the  thousand 
— make  their  home.  The  island  can  be  seen  at  a  dis- 
tance of  ten  miles,  rising  like  a  "cocked  hat"  out  of  the 
sapphire  of  the  inland  sea.  The  birds  are  utterly  fear- 
less. Protected  as  they  are  by  the  laws  of  the  state, 
they  have  had  little  cause  to  fear  man  and  his  death- 
dealing  weapons.  It  is  necessary  to  use  the  greatest 
care  to  avoid  stepping  on  the  nests  and  eggs  of  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  sea  fowl  that  have  established  their 
rookeries  on  the  islet. 


Pumps  powerful  enough  to  lift  water  to  the  top  of 
the  Woolworth  Building,  rearing  a  crest  of  fifty-seven 
stories  and  overlooking  all  the  rest  of  Xew  York,  were 
recently  tested  and  found  to  register  350  pounds 
pressure  in  the  basement  of  the  building,  the  tallest  in 
the  world.  This  is  said  to  be  twice  the  pressure  neces- 
sary to  bore  a  hole  through  the  strongest  brick  wall. 
At  the  top  of  the  structure  a  nozzle  pressure  of  twenty- 
two  pounds  was  obtained. 


Belisarius. 
I  am  poor  and  old  and  blind ; 
The  sun  burns  me.  and  the  wind 

Blows  through  the  city  gate 
And  covers  me  with  dust 
From  the  wheels  of  the  august 

Justinian  the  Great. 

It  was  for  him  I  chased 

The  Persians  o'er  wild  and  waste, 

As  General  of  the  East ; 
Night  after  night  I  lay 
In  their  camps  of  yesterday ; 

Their  forage  was  my  feast. 

For  him,  with  sails  of  red, 
And  torches  at  mast-head, 

Piloting  the  great  fleet, 
I  swept  the  Afric  coasts 
And  scattered  the  Vandal  hosts. 

Like  dust  in  a  windy  street. 

For  him  I  won  again 

The  Ausonian  realm  and  reign, 

Rome  and  Parthenope ; 
And  all  the  land  was  mine 
From  the  summits  of  Apennine 

To  the  shores  of  either  sea. 

For  him,  in  my  feeble  age, 
I  dared  the  battle's  rage, 

To  save  Byzantium's  state, 
When  the  tents  of  Zabergan, 
Like  snow-drifts  overran 

The  road  to  the  Golden  Gate. 

And  for  this,  for  this,  behold ! 
Infirm  and  blind  and  old, 

With  gray,  uncovered  head. 
Beneath  the  very  arch 
Of  my  triumphal  march, 

I  stand  and  beg  my  bread ! 

Methinks  I  still  can  hear, 
Sounding  distinct  and  near, 

The  Vandal  monarch's  cry. 
As,   captive  and  disgraced, 
With  majestic  step  he  paced, — 

"All,  all  is  Vanity!" 

Ah !  vainest  of  all  things 
Is  the  gratitude  of  kings ; 

The  plaudits  of  the  crowd 
Are  but  the  clatter  of  feet 
At  midnight  in  the  street. 

Hollow  and  restless  and  loud. 

But  the  bitterest  disgrace 
Is  to  see  forever  the  face 

Of  the  Monk  of  Ephesus ! 
The   unconquerable   will 
This,  too,  can  bear; — I  still 

Am  Belisarius! 

— Henry   Wadszeorth  Longfellow. 


The  Day  Is  Done. 

The  day  is  done,  and  the  darkness 

Falls  from  the  wings  of  Xight, 
As  a  feather  is  wafted  downward 

From  an  eagle  in  his  flight. 

I  see  the  lights  of  the  village 

Gleam  through  the  rain  and  the  mist, 

And  a  feeling  of  sadness  comes  o'er  me 
That  my  soul  can  not  resist : 

A  feeling  of  sadness  and  longing, 

That  is  not  akin  to  pain, 
And  resembles  sorrow  only 

As  the  mist  resembles  the  rain. 

Come,  read  to  me  some  poem, 

Some  simple  and  heartfelt  lay, 
That  shall  soothe  this  restless  feeling. 

And  banish  the  thoughts  of  day. 

Not  from  the  grand  old  masters, 

Xot  from  the  bards  sublime, 
Whose  distant  footsteps  echo 

Through  the  corridors  of  Time. 

For,  like  strains  of  martial  music, 

Their  mighty  thoughts  suggest 
Life's  endless  toil  and  endeavor; 

And  tonight  I  long  for  rest. 

Read  from  some  humbler  poet, 

Whose  songs  gushed  from  his  heart, 

As  showers  from  the  clouds  of  summer, 
Or  tears  from   the  eyelids  start; 

Who,  through  long  days  of  labor. 

And  nights  devoid  of  ease. 
Still  heard  in  his  soul  the  music 

Of  wonderful  melodies. 

Such  songs  have  power  to  quiet 

The  restless  pulse  of  care, 
And  come  like  the  benediction 

That  follows  after  prayer. 

Then  read  from  the  treasured  volume 

The  poem  of  thy  choice, 
And  lend  to  the  rhyme  of  the  poet 

The  beauty  of  thy  voice. 

And  the  night  shall  be  filled  with  music, 
And  the  cares,  that  infect  the  day, 

Shall  fold  their  tents,  like  the  Arabs, 
And  as  silently  steal  away. 

— Henry  Wadszc'orth  Longfellow. 


In  Austria  it  behooves  one  to  be  careful  when  res 
cuing  people  from  death.  Xot  long  ago  a  Yiennes 
tradesman,  while  taking  an  evening  stroll,  found  a  mai 
hanging  from  a  tree.  He  promptly  cut  the  rope,  and  b; 
taking  strenuous  measures  brought  the  would-be  sui 
cide  back  to  consciousness.  His  act  of  benevolenc 
was  rewarded  with  a  summons  for  effecting  the  reset* 
so  carelessly  as  to  raise  severe  bruises  on  the  bod^ 
when  it  fell  to  the  ground.  The  court  decided  that  tin 
defendant  was  liable  under  article  335  of  the  Austria! 
code,  which  enacts  that  any  person  injuring  anothe: 
through  want  of  due  care  must  pay  a  fine  and  damages 
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THE     ARGONAUT 


GAYNOR  VERSUS  WHITMAN. 


Flaneur"  Describes  the  Quarrel  Between  Mayor  and  District 
Attorney  About  the  Ail-Night  Restaurants. 


Some  two  years  ago  I  wrote  to  the  Argonaut  de- 
:ribing  the  efforts  of  Mayor  Gaynor  to  diminish  those 
mnds  of  revelry  by  night  that  were  distinctly  audible 
pon  lower  Broadway.  The  Puritan  conscience  of  Xew 
'ork  had  stirred  in  its  sleep.  There  were  horrid  stories 
f  something  perilously  close  to  dissipation  and  of  ind- 
ents that,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  were  incongruous  with 
le  great  statue  of  purity  erected  by  the  women  of  the 
letropolis  as  a  constant  reminder  of  the  straight  and 
arrow  way.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Mayor  Gay- 
or  took  action  in  the  matter.  He  ordered  that  all  res- 
lurants  be  closed  at  one  a.  m.  and  he  advised  their 
rstwhile  frequenters  to  cultivate  the  bed  rather  than  the 
ester  habit,  and  to  use  the  hours  of  darkness  for  the 
urposes  for  which  they  were  invented.  Forthwith 
lere  was  a  cry  of  dismay.  The  mayor  was  invited  to 
insider  the  plight  of  the  genuine  night  worker.  He 
as  reminded  that  there  were  newspaper  people  and 
lany  others  whose  occupation  justified  a  genuine  and 
:gitimate  hunger  after  one  o'clock  in  the  morning.  He 
•as  asked  if  the  horny-handed  son  of  toil — so  to  speak 
-were  to  go  supperless  to  bed  merely  because  certain 
aildren  of  Belial  were  in  the  habit  of  roystering  and 
loking  upon  the  wine  when  it  was  red,  not  to  mention 
le  lobster.  Never  yet  has  the  mayor  been  deaf  to  the 
ry  of  human  sorrow,  and  upon  this  occasion  he  was 
nick  to  relent.  Possibly  he  had  his  own  opinions  of 
le  aforesaid  sons  of  toil  creeping  wearily  from  their 
ork  and  craving  the  solace  of  a  little  nourishment 
efore  their  rest.  He  may  have  ruminated  on  the  fact 
lat  the  sights  and  sounds  of  lower  Broadway  were 
ardly  consonant  with  such  a  theory,  that  they  were 
ot  exactly  suggestive  of  the  sleepy  supper  of  the  night 
■orker  on  his  way  homeward  to  the  conjugal  but  some- 
mes  virtuous  couch.  But  he  did  relent  so  far  as  to 
nnounce  that  certain  restaurants  of  an  impeccable  and 
nsullied  virtue  might  be  licensed  to  minister  to  the 
eeds  of  those  who  had  a  right  to  be  hungry  after  one 
'clock  in  the  morning  and  whose  thirst  was  of  the  le- 
itimate  kind. 

And  now  the  trouble  has  broken  out  in  a  worse  form 
lan  ever.  It  seems  that  some  of  these  licensed  restau- 
ints  have  actually  deviated  from  the  path  of  strict 
tility  mapped  out  for  them  by  the  mayor.  They  have 
bused  the  confidence  reposed  in  them.  The  same  old 
junds  of  revelry  by  night  have  been  wafted  upon  the 
■inds  and  the  theory  of  the  hungry  night  wSrker  has 
een  harder  to  sustain  than  ever.  In  Mr.  Gaynor's  own 
■ords:  "These  licenses  were  used  for  the  purpose  of 
eeping  up  all-night  revelries  and  debaucheries  to  the 
isgrace  of  the  city."  There  will  be  a  natural  inclina- 
on  to  believe  that  these  words  are  unduly  severe. 
Inly  a  few  weeks  ago  we  were  told  that  New  York 
rould  hesitate  to  allow  its  young  men  to  visit  the  San 
'rancisco  Exposition  lest  they  might  encounter  sights 
nd  sounds  productive  of  the  blush  of  shame  upon  the 
heeks  of  innocence.  And  now  the  mayor  of  New  York 
imself  tells  us  of  "night  revelries  and  debaucheries." 
ind  then  he  goes  on  to  speak  of  "the  nasty  and  the 
icious  and  the  all-night  gluttons  and  revelers."  Is  it 
ossible  that  such  things  happen  in  New  York? 

Now  these  vituperatory  expressions  are  to  be  found 
1  a  letter  addressed  by  the  mayor  to  District  Attorney 
V'hitman.  We  all  know  Mr.  Whitman.  It  was  he  who 
cleaned  up"  the  police  department  after  the  Becker 
candal.  It  was  he  who  unfurled  the  banner  of  civic 
ighteousness  in  response  to  a  general  feeling  that 
something  must  be  done."  It  was  Mr.  Whitman  who 
fas  "mentioned"  at  one  time  as  a  possible  candidate  for 
be  mayoralty  if  not  for  the  governorship,  and  we  all 
now  where  such  offices  mav  lead  if  the  gods  are  favor- 
ble.  And  now  here  is  Mr.  Whitman  at  daggers  drawn 
fith  the  mayor  on  the  very  question  of  social  purity, 
Hth  the  mayor  intent  upon  closing  the  naughty  restau- 
ants  and  the  district  attorney  equally  resolved  upon 
eeping  them  open. 

The  trouble  arose  in  this  way:  When  the  mayor 
ound  that  frivolous-minded  persons  were  holding  high 
arnival  in  the  licensed  restaurants  intended  for  the 
ackbone  of  the  nation  he  repented  of  his  former  com- 
ilacence  and  ordered  that  all  these  places  be  closed  at 
ne  a.  m.  Of  course  there  was  some  law  that  enabled 
lim  to  do  this.  There  always  is  some  law  in  cases  of 
his  kind.  Now  among  the  restaurants  thus  summarily 
irdered  to  close  was  Healy's,  and  Healy  refused  to 
ibey.  Healy  says  that  the  mayor's  power  is  confined 
o  bar-rooms,  and  that  if  he — Healy — chooses  to 
ell  some  of  his  curious  and  exhilarating  liquors  In 
lis  restaurant  he  has  a  right  to  do  so,  just  as  an  hotel- 
:eeper  has  the  right  to  assuage  the  thirst  of  his  guests 
it  any  hour  of  the  night  so  long  as  the  said  thirst  is 
onfined  to  the  bedroom.  And  District  Attorney  Whit- 
nan  says  that  Healy  is  right  and  the  mayor  wrong. 

Now  both  the  district  attorney  and  the  mayor  are 
lien  of  resolution  and  of  action.  When  Mr.  Gaynor 
aid  that  the  recalcitrant  Healy  must  shut  his  shop  at 
)ne  a.  m.  he  sent  a  force  of  police  to  see  that  the  order 
vas  carried  out.  It  is  bad  business  to  argue  with 
>olicemen  when  there  are  enough  of  them  to  give  the 
leciding  vote  to  their  side,  and  so  all  Healy's  guests 
were  escorted  to  the  sidewalk  and  invited  to  go  home. 
But  Mr.  Whitman  and  inasmuch  as  there 

Has  a  considerable  riot  il  is  by  no  means  easy  to  de- 
Side  precisely  i  Mr.  ihman  took  in  the  pro- 
[?edmgs.     But  we  know  what  part  Mr.  Gaynor  says 


that  he  took.  Heaven  be  praised,  we  have  a  ready  letter 
writer  at  the  city  hall.  Mr.  Gaynor's  correspondence, 
duly  card-indexed,  cross-referenced,  and  catalogued, 
would  form  a  contemporary  history  of  New  York.  So 
Mr.  Gaynor  writes  that  the  "whole  business  now  stands 
fully  revealed."  He  says  that  the  district  attorney  in- 
stigated the  open  and  forcible  resistance  to  the  police  in 
their  performance  of  their  duty  and  that  he  did  so  in 
the  most  spectacular  and  theatrical  way.  He  says  that 
Mr.  Whitman  "went  to  this  liquor  place  with  a  retinue 
of  trained  and  brilliant  writers  to  write  him  up  and 
of  flashlight  photographers  to  take  his  picture  in  heroic 
attitudes,  and  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  joined  a 
mob  which  had  been  collected  by  concert  to  forcibly  re- 
sist the  police  in  doing  tfieir  plain  duty  prescribed  by 
the  liquor  tax  law."  Probably  the  mayor  has  the  rights 
of  it  so  far  as  the  facts  are  concerned.  Newspaper  re- 
porters and  flashlight  photographers  are  a  regular  part 
of  the  reformer's  outfit,  while  as  for  the  "heroic  atti- 
tudes" they  are  essential  factors  of  every  successful 
appeal  to  the  People. 

And  so  the  matter  stands.  Healy's  has  now  been 
raided  three  times  in  five  days.  Other  restaurants  are 
about  to  open  in  order  to  test  the  law,  and  meanwhile 
Gaynor  and  Whitman  are  sticking  resolutely  to  their 
guns  and  breathing  defiance  of  each  other  as  well  as 
announcing  those  lofty  resolutions  in  support  of  law 
and  order  to  which  we  are  so  well  used. 

It  may  be  said  in  conclusion  that  the  quarrel  has 
already  made  its  way  into  the  courts  and  Mr.  Whitman 
has  drawn  first  blood.  Magistrate  Deuel  of  the  West 
Side  court  has  threatened  to  arrest  on  the  charge  of 
oppression  and  assault  any  policeman  who  interferes 
with  Healy's  restaurant.  Healy,  says  the  magistrate, 
has  a  restaurant  license  and  the  police  have  no  right 
to  interfere  with  him  so  long  as  he  closes  his  bar  at  the 
appointed  hour.  They  have  no  right  "to  go  into  his 
premises  and  lay  violent  hands  upon  any  citizen  who  is 
there  in  good  faith."  Three  policemen  have  already 
been  arraigned  and  paroled  and  now  five  other  patrol- 
men have  been  arrested  on  the  same  charge.  The  police 
are  not  used  to  kind  words  nowadays,  but  certainly  the 
policeman's  lot  is  not  a  happy  one  when  he  is  called 
upon  to  decide  a  knotty  point  of  law  upon  which  the 
mayor  and  the  district  attorney  are  at  loggerheads  and 
when  he  is  liable  to  be  arrested  no  matter  which  side 
he  takes.  New  York  is  assuredly  a  most  distressful 
citv.  Flaneur. 

New  York,  August  20,  1913. 


Not  far  from  Biarritz  is  a  community  of  women  who 
pass  their  lives  in  silence.  They  live  and  die  in  the 
Convent  of  the  Silent  Sisters,  and  are  buried  in  silence 
in  the  little  cemetery  within  the  walls  of  the  grounds. 
At  four  o'clock,  winter  and  summer,  they  leave  their 
bare  cells,  and  for  three  unbroken  hours  tell  their  beads 
and  say  their  prayers,  until  they  are  summoned  to  their 
Spartan  breakfast.  Two  more  hours  they  spend,  later 
in  the  day,  with  their  rosaries  and  prayers  in  a  se- 
cluded corner  of  the  chapel,  the  rest  of  the  day  being 
devoted  to  work  of  various  kinds  and  to  meditation. 
In  the  refectory,  a  dark,  uninviting  chamber  with 
sanded  floor,  along  which  run  wooden  tables  and 
benches,  the  tables  are  spread  for  the  midday  meal, 
with,  an  array  of  brown  water-jugs  and  wooden  spoons 
and  forks  displayed  on  coarse  serviettes,  which  take 
the  place  of  a  tablecloth.  During  the  meals  not  a  sound 
is  heard — a  whisper,  even,  would  be  a  grave  offense 
bringing  swift  penance;  and  every  Friday  the  Sisters 
eat  their  meals  on  their  knees.  The  Sisters  must  first 
spend  two  years  of  probation,  at  the  end  of  which  they 
are  free  to  depart  if  they  so  wish.  If  they  decide  to 
take  the  vows  they  can  never  pass  beyond  the  convent 
walls  again,  even  in  death.  The  survivors  themselves 
dig  the  graves,  which  are  unmarked,  save  for  a  few 

shells. 

■■■  

Iceland,  for  years  an  exporter  of  live  sheep  to  Scot- 
land and  England,  is  to  become  a  larger  factor  in  the 
commercial  world,  despite  its  northern  latitude.  An 
English  concern  has  closed  contracts  for  the  purchase 
of  Dettifalls,  the  largest  waterfall  in  the  island, 
situated  about  thirty-five  miles  from  the  sea  coast,  in 
the  River  Tokulsa,  which  flows  over  northern  Iceland 
for  100  miles  and  empties  into  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The 
company  will  erect  large  works  and  construct  a  rail- 
way from  the  coast  to  the  falls.  Fertilizer  will  be  pro- 
duced, and  the  plant  will  require  some  400,000  horse- 
power. The  water  power  available  at  the  falls  pur- 
chased is  estimated  at  410.000  horsepower,  and  much 
more  can  be  obtained  in  the  vicinity  if  needed.  The 
falls  were  purchased  from  four  Icelandic  peasants,  each 
of  whom  received  about  $13,000  for  his  interest. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Guthrie,  King  County,  Texas,  one  of  the  few  remain- 
ing stands  of  the  cattle  kings  and  real  cowboys,  has  a 
$15,000  jail  which  has  not  contained  a  King  County 
prisoner  in  three  years.  The  sheriff  and  his  family 
live  in  the  lower  part  of  the  jail  building.  Guthrie 
has  no  county  attorney  and  there  is  not  a  practicing 
attorney  in  the  county. 

-- ■■■ 

Berlin  is  now  in  proud  possession  of  the  largest  and 
best  arranged  street-car  depot  in  the  world.  It  has 
just  opened  at  Lichterfelde,  a  district  on  the  eastern 
outskirts  of  the  city,  where  it  has  been  in  process  of 
building  for  several  years.  Five  hundred  large  electric 
cars  can  be  accommodated  upon  twenty-six  lines  which 
are  laid  abreast. 


Colonel  Thomas  H.  Birch,  the  new  minister  to  Portu- 
gal, was  personal  aid  to  President  Wilson  when  gov- 
ernor of  New  Jersey. 

C.  B.  Nicholson,  who  will  in  all  probability  build  Sir 
Thomas  Lipton's  new  cup  challenger,  is  now  building  a 
twin-screw  yacht  for  Pars  Singer,  which  will  be  the 
first  yacht  to  use  the  Diesel  engine  for  motive  power. 

Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  the  oldest  ruler  in  Europe, 
has  just  entered  on  his  eighty-third  year.  His  birthday 
was  celebrated  at  Ischl,  an  upper  Austrian  summer  re- 
sort. A  special  feature  of  the  observance  of  the  day 
was  the  unveiling  of  a  statue  of  the  emperor  at  the 
military  academy  at  Moedling,  near  Vienna. 

Lord  Courtney,  the  English  authority  on  political 
economy,  recently  celebrated  his  eighty-first  birthday. 
Nearly  sixty  years  ago  he  was  a  Second  Wrangler  at 
Cambridge,  and  all  his  life  has  worthily  sustained  the 
reputation  for  mathematical  powers  which  he  then  ob- 
tained. From  1886  to  1892  he  was  chairman  of  com- 
mittees of  the  House  of  Commons. 

A  striking  figure  of  the  new  Danish  cabinet  is  Han- 
sing-Jorgensen,  minister  of  public  works,  who  began  his 
career  as  a  laborer.  As  a  boy  he  worked  for  $5  a 
month.  From  farmhand  he  progressed,  studying  at  odd 
times,  gradually  gaining  business  experience,  until  his 
ability  and  determination  led  him  to  the  presidency  of  a 
bank,  and  from  that  position  he  stepped  into  the  cabi- 
net. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Goucher,  youngest  daughter  of  Dr. 
John  F.  Goucher,  president  emeritus  of  Goucher  Col- 
lege, is  to  enter  the  mission  field  in  China  under  the 
direction  of  the  Women's  Foreign  Missionary  Society. 
She  will  spend  at  least  five  years  in  educational  work, 
with  headquarters  at  Nanking.  With  this  end  in  view 
she  spent  last  year  in  preparatory  work  at  Columbia 
College. 

Mine.  Kin  Seno,  the  only  woman  who  has  attained 
the  position  of  bank  president  in  Japan,  aided  in  found- 
ing the  institution  in  1912.  The  bank  is  situated  in 
Tokyo,  and  in  lending  her  aid  in  its  foundation  Mme. 
Seno  realized  the  wishes  of  her  husband,  who  died  a 
number  of  years  ago.  She  was  born  in  1842,  converses 
well  in  English,  and  has  acquired  many  European  cus- 
toms, but  still  clings  to  her  native  costume. 

Bishop  Thomas  Bowman,  who  recently  celebrated  his 
ninety-sixth  birthday,  has  dedicated  about  1200  Meth- 
odist churches,  and  there  is  at  least  one  in  every  state 
in  the  Union  that  was  dedicated  by  him.  He  organized 
the  Dickinson  Seminary  at  Williamsport.  Pennsylvania, 
in  1848.  and  was  its  president  for  ten  years.  His  home 
is  at  Orange,  New  Jersey,  and  despite  his  great  age  he 
is  in  remarkable  possession  of  his  faculties  and  in  fairly 
good  health. 

Charles  Grafly,  selected  to  model  the  statue  to  the 
Pioneer  Mother  as  the  central  figure  of  the  fine  arts 
department  of  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Expo- 
sition, is  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  and  has  been  awarded 
numerous  exposition  medals  for  his  work.  He  first 
won  honorable  mention  from  the  Paris  Salon  in  1891. 
and  during  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  was  a  member  of 
the  international  jury  of  awards.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  National  Sculpture  Society.  Much  of  his  work  has 
been  done  in  bronze. 

The  Honorable  Clifford  Sifton.  now  spoken  of  as  the 
probable  successor  to  Lord  Strathcona — who  has  signi- 
fied his  intention  to  resign  the  position  of  Canadian 
high  commissioner  early  in  1914,  when  he  shall  have 
reached  his  ninetv-fourth  year — is  Canadian  minister  of 
the  interior.  He  was  born  in  the  province  of  Ontario, 
and  in  1880  was  called  to  the  Manitoba  bar.  Since 
then  he  has  held  many  high  positions.  He  was  the 
agent  of  the  British  government  before  the  Alaskan 
boundary  tribunal.  He  was  first  elected  in  1896  to 
represent  Brandon.  Manitoba,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  two  reelections  followed. 

Frederic  Courtland  Penfield,  who  has  been  appointed 
American  ambassador  to   Austria-Hungary,   is  an   au 
thor  and  patron  of  art.  as  well  as  a  diplomat.    He  has 
traveled  extensively  and  is  a  man  of  wealth.    The  po 
tion  is  not  altogether  new  to  him,  for  he  was  at  one 
time  vice-consul  at  London.     During  the  Cleveland  ad 
ministration  he  acted  in  an  advisory  capacity  with  re- 
spect to  the  consular  and  diplomatic  service.     In  1893 
he  was  chosen  as  minister  to  Argentina,  but  before  he 
was  formally  appointed  he  was  given  the  post  of  diplo- 
matic agent  and  consul-general  lo  Egypt  with  the  rank 
of  minister  resident.     He  acquitted  himself  with  signal 
honor. 

John   Lind.   the   special   envoy  of  President   Wilson 
to    Mexico,   is   a   native   of   Sweden,  but   was  brought 
to  this  country  by  his  parents  when  he  was   fourteen 
years  of  age.     He  became  a  country  schoolmaster  be- 
fore he  was  twenty,  saved  some  money,  and  attended 
the  University  of  Michigan  for  two  years.     Being  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  he  took  up  the   practice  of  law  in 
Minneapolis   in    1S77.     In    1881    he   was   appointed   re- 
ceiver of  the  land  office  at  Tracy.  Minnesota,  and  six- 
years  later  he  was  sent  to  Congress.     When  war  with 
Spain  was  declared  he  went  out  as  first  lieutenant  and 
quartermaster   of  the   Twelfth   Minnesota   Volur 
Following  that  he  was  elected  governor  of  the 
was  defeated  for  reelection,  went  back  to  his 
tice,  and  in  1903  was  returned  for  a  term  to  Cc 
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PARSON  TOM. 


When  Nature  Intervened  in  a  Hanging. 


Saddle-Hoss  Pete's  record  in  the  mining-camps  of 
the  San  Juan  District  was  as  unsavory  as  his  crouching 
form  was  unsightly  and  his  hoarse  voice  disagreeable. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  population  had  departed  before 
the  first  storm  had  come,  as  was  the  custom  in  new 
camps  in  the  early  days  before  the  railroads  had 
broadened  the  trails  and  opened  the  passes  through  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 

Saddle-Hoss  Pete  did  not  go  out  with  the  majority. 
In  fact,  Pete  seldom  acted  with  the  majority.  He 
usually  formed  a  minority — of  one.  But  he  was  not 
disappointed  at  their  leaving  him.  He  thought  he 
would  be  able  to  stand  it  for  one  season.  But  Pay- 
master Bill  and  Big  Frank,  who  seemed  to  be  looked 
upon  as  guardians  of  the  affairs  of  the  camp,  plainly 
told  him  that  he  must  get  out — that  the  penalty  of  his 
return  would  be  sudden  death.  So  Saddle-Hoss  Pete 
departed  before  the  second  storm  had  come — whither, 
nobody  knew. 

Parson  Tom  had  come  to  the  camp  in  the  previous 
spring  and  had  made  a  good  impression  on  his  own 
kind  of  people,  though  the  present  remaining  population 
knew  little  of  him,  and  did  not  care  whether  he  re- 
mained or  not.  None  of  them  were  church-going 
people.  But  as  the  parson  said  he  had  no  idea  of 
preaching,  nobody  objected  to  his  staying  in  camp.  He 
gave  as  a  reason  for  staying  that  in  case  of  death  his 
services  would  be  needed.  Beyond  that  he  would  not 
intrude  his  offices. 

The  extreme  length  of  the  winter  had  led  Paymaster 
Bill  to  inquire  into  the  parson's  finances;  and,  learning 
that  there  was  a  probability  of  his  running  short  before 
his  parishioners  should  return,  Bill  proposed  to  the  men 
in  the  camp  that  a  purse  be  raised. 

His  suggestion  was  acted  upon,  and  Paymaster  Bill 
himself  presented  the  hatful  of  money,  accompanying 
the  presentation  with  an  appropriate  extempore  speech, 
in  which  he  advised  Parson  Tom  of  the  appreciation 
of  the  donors. 

Parson  Tom  declared  he  could  not  accept  the  money 
unless  he  should  have  an  opportunity  to  earn  it. 

"But  we  don't  none  of  us  want  ter  die,"  objected  Bill, 
"jist  ter  give  ye  a  chance  to  earn  the  money.  We'd 
ruther  pay  ye  ter  pray  fer  our  continued  good  health, 
jist  as  we  drinks  ter  your  good  health  w'en  we  makes 
up  that  purse." 

Parson  Tom  laughed,  and  said  he  had  no  desire  for 
the  demise  of  any  one,  but  merely  wanted  to  give  them 
some  return  for  the  money. 

That  night  Parson  Tom  appeared  in  Big  Frank's  sa- 
loon, where  the  entire  male  population  was  endeavoring 
to  break  the  bank,  having  cleaned  up  the  Corner  saloon 
early  in  the  evening. 

The  appearance  of  the  parson  created  a  flutter,  and 
one  or  two  superstitious  players  lost  every  bet  they 
made  for  the  balance  of  the  deal.  When  the  end  of  the 
deal  had  been  reached,  the  parson  asked  their  attention 
for  a  few  minutes,  and,  mounting  the  platform  which 
held  the  lookout  chair,  he  thanked  them  kindly- for  their 
generous  donation,  and  said  if  they  would  come  to  the 
little  schoolhouse  on  Sunday  evening  for  a  half-hour 
he  would  endeavor  to  entertain  them  without  preaching 
a  sermon.  He  declared  that  he  could  not  accept  their 
money  without  earning  it. 

The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  the  parson  was 
asked  to  have  a  cigar,  which  he  lighted,  while  the  crowd 
drank  "to  the  health  of  Parson  Tom."  Fie  bowed  his 
acknowledgments  without  further  interruption  of  the 
game. 

Upon  entering  his  cabin  Parson  Tom  stirred  the  fire, 
thinking  of  his  visit,  and,  after  sitting  by  its  warmth 
till  he  had  thawed  himself,  he  went  to  his  trunk,  which 
held  his  treasure,  to  look  at  the  little  hoard  of  gold  and 
silver  which  these  rough  men  of  the  mountains  had  so 
kindly  donated. 

It  was  not  there!  Perhaps  in  his  excitement  at  his 
good  fortune  he  had  hidden  it  from  himself  and  for- 
gotten the  hiding-place.  But  no,  it  was  not  in  the 
cabin  ! 

The  parson  was  troubled.  He  could  not  believe  that 
any  of  the  men  who  had  been  so  kind  to  him  would  be 
guilty  of  robbery.  And  yet  the  money  was  gone.  The 
long  buckskin  bag,  in  which  he  kept  his  money  and 
which  bore  his  name  worked  in  silken  thread,  he  found 
behind  the  trunk. 

When  he  met  Paymaster  Bill  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, he  mentioned  his  loss.  Bill  was  astonished.  He 
did  not  believe  that  any  man  in  the  camp  was  mean 
enough  to  steal,  "at  any  rate,  not  a  parson's  money." 

The  story  of  the  loss  of  Parson  Tom's  money  was  told 
about  the  camp,  and  while  it  was  a  mystery  to  some,  the 
more  irreverent  smiled  and  said  they  guessed  the  parson 
was  excited,  and  that  it  would  turn  up  all  right  in  time. 

On  Sunday  the  sun  shone  out  bright  and  clear,  and 
old  King  Solomon  was  as  glorious  a  sight  as  one  might 
wish  to  see.  His  biblical  namesake  in  all  his  reputed 
glory  could  not  have  furnished  a  grander  inspiration. 
Bv,<  Parson  Tom  had  premised  not  to  preach.  Besides 
he  was  not  quite  sure  that  the  incredulity  concerning 
tha  loss  of  his  money  had  entirely  disappeared.  So  he 
n.ust  be  careful  what  he  should  say  to  them  that  night. 

Every  male  person  was  promptly  on  hand  that  night 
at  the  little  schoolhouse.  and  there  was  a  sprinkle  of 
I  he  other  sex — women  who  had  not  listened  to  a 
preacher's  voice  since  they  were  little  girls. 


The  half-hour  was  devoted  to  reading  stories,  which 
were  responded  to  by  hearty  laughter  and  a  few 
pathetic  exclamations. 

When  Parson  Tom  was  finished  and  was  about  to  say 
good-night,  Paymaster  Bill  arose  and  reminded  his  com- 
panions that  on  the  night  the  parson  had  called  on 
them,  it  had  been  proposed  that  a  fund  be  started  toward 
building  a  church.  Then  he  added:  "I  don't  reckon 
none  of  ye  has  got  a  notion  o'  backin'  down  on  thet 
ther'  propersition.     Ef  ye  has,  let's  hear  it." 

There  was  not  a  dissenting  voice,  though  the  amount 
of  gold  and  silver  dropped  in  the  parson's  pretty  buck- 
skin bag  was  not  so  large  as  it  might  have  been  had 
the  parson  not  "lost  his  first  winnin'." 

The  moon  had  dropped  down  behind  the  peak  of  King 
Solomon,  leaving  the  camp  in  darkness,  while  soft  snow 
fell  with  that  steady  monotony  which  indicates  a 
heavier  fall  to  come. 

Parson  Tom  had  just  opened  the  door  of  his  cabin  to 
step  in,  when  a  heavy  hand  was  laid  upon  his  throat 
and  a  hoarse  voice  demanded :  "Give  me  that  money ! 
Quick !" 

The  parson  was  by  no  means  a  coward.  He  struggled 
with  his  assailant,  and  together  they  fell  into  the  cabin 
and  rolled  out  into  the  light  cover  of  fresh  snow  which 
had  fallen  on  the  frozen  crust.  Muttered  curses  and  a 
tighter  grip  upon  his  throat  met  his  resistance. 

"Damn  this  snow ;  if  this  job  could  have  been  done  an 
hour  earlier.  I'd  'a'  bin  all  right,"  muttered  the  voice  as 
the  form  moved  away  in  the  darkness. 

That  was  the  last  the  parson  heard.  The  light  snow 
fell  straight  from  the  sky.  There  was  no  wind  to  dis- 
turb its  course,  and  the  soft,  fine  flakes  were  hardly 
plentiful  enough  to  furnish  a  bed  for  footprints. 

Parson  Tom  knew  not  how  long  he  had  lain  there, 
and,  despite  the  warmer  temperature,  he  was  numb  with 
cold  when  he  crawled  into  his  cabin.  He  was  so  com- 
pletely overcome  by  the  struggle  with  his  assailant  and 
the  cold  that  he  lay  upon  his  bed  in  a  stupor  far  into 
the  night. 

When  he  aroused  the  snow  was  falling  in  great 
sheets,  like  drifts,  from  the  gulch  above.  He  opened 
the  door  and  looked  out.  He  could  see  nothing  but  the 
blinding  storm  and  the  darkness  which  was  scarcely 
subdued  by  the  ghastly  whiteness  of  the  snow.  He 
dared  not  venture  out.  No  man  could  live  an  hour  in 
that  terrible  storm. 

Rebuilding  the  fire,  the  parson  sat  down  and  tried  to 
think — tried  to  think  where  he  had  heard  that  voice  be- 
fore it  demanded  his  money.  If  he  could  only  recall  that 
he  would  be  able  to  identify  the  man  who  had  robbed 
him.  Without  that  recollection  his  claim  that  he  had 
been  robbed  the  second  time  would  be  only  laughed  at 
by  the  men  who  had  been  so  generous  in  their  gifts. 

But  it  was  impossible  to  recall  it,  though  he  knew  he 
had  heard  it  and  remarked  its  peculiar  tone.  And  there 
he  sat  through  the  long,  black  night,  hoping  against 
hope. 

It  was  broad  noonday  when  he  awoke,  sitting  by  the 
dying  embers  on  the  hearth.  The  sun  shone  brighter 
than  it  had  shone  for  weeks.  Its  hot  rays  melted  the 
snow  on  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  and  the  day  was  like 
a  day  in  spring.  But  it  brought  no  joy  to  the  heart  of 
Parson  Tom. 

The  habitues  of  Big  Frank's  saloon  had  hardly  settled 
themselves  down  to  the  pleasures  or  pastimes  of  the  day 
— their  morning  hour  being  the  noon-time — when  they 
were  startled  by  the  ghost-like  appearance  of  Parson 
Tom.    In  a  trembling  voice  he  told  his  story. 

"He  plays  it  well,"  sneered  Big  Frank;  "that's  a  purty 
good  make-up  ye've  got  on  yer  face.  Ye'd  ought  ter  be 
a  performer.  There'll  be  chance  fer  ye  when  the  va- 
riety show  opens  up  in  ther  spring." 

This  speech  was  greeted  with  laughter  by  the  crowd, 
and  the  poor  parson  was  dumb — but  not  deaf — with 
mortification.  How  could  he  face  these  men  who  dis- 
believed his  very  first  utterance?    He  turned  to  go. 

"Hold  on  ther'!"  cried  Paymaster  Bill;  "this  is 
twicet  yer  say  yer  bin  robbed  in  this  camp.  Both  times 
it  was  our  money  as  ye  was  robbed  of — money  'at  we 
give  ye.  Now  ye've  got  ter  prove  it;  fer  we  don't  'low 
no  man  t'  accuse  none  o'  us  o'  robbin'  him  the  second 
time  'thout  he  perduces  ther  proof." 

"Ther  proof's  w'at  we  wants!"  shouted  the  crowd. 

Parson  Tom  stood  as  still  as  death.  He  could  not 
speak. 

"An'  ther's  another  thing  ye've  got  ter  prove,"  con- 
tinued Bill,  as  he  saw  the  parson  would  not  reply; 
"ye've  got  ter  prove  thet  ye  didn't  rob  some  other  parties 
besides  yerself.  More'n  one  cabin  was  burglarized  last 
night;  an'  ef  ye  aint  ther  burgler,  then — prove  it!" 

But  Parson  Tom  could  utter  no  sound,  save  a  groan 
of  anguish.  Could  he  but  recall  that  voice!  But,  no! 
His  memory  failed. 

There  he  stood  as  dumb  as  though  he  had  been  born 
without  speech,  while  Paymaster  Bill  demanded  that 
he  prove  his  innocence,  and  the  crowd,  led  on  by 
Big  Frank,  sneered  at  and  reviled  the  accused. 

During  this  trying  ordeal  for  the  parson  three  men, 
selected  by  Big  Frank,  had  gone  to  the  parson's  cabin, 
and  there,  upon  the  floor,  had  found  a  nugget  of  gold 
belonging  to  Big  Frank. 

This  they  brought  and  flouted  in  the  face  of  the  trem- 
bling victim.  Well  he  knew  how  it  had  come  there, 
but  it  was  idle  to  assert  or  protest.  His  words — if  he 
could  have  spoken — would  have  been,  to  these  in- 
furiated men,  like  the  screech  of  a  wild  bird  borne  on 
the  wind  in  a  howling  storm. 

"Ye  hev  no  proof  o'  yer  innocence,"  said  Paymaster 


Bill,  hotly,  "an'  we  hev  this  proof  o'  yer  guilt.  W'a 
d'ye  say  now?" 

Parson  Tom  saw  that  all  hope  was  lost,  but  wit! 
dying  hope  his  speech  returned,  and  he  said  with  evi 
dent  effort:  "Gentlemen,  I  see  no  hope  of  establishing 
my  innocence;  but  still  maintain  it.  That  nugget  o: 
gold  must  have  been  dropped  by  the  robber  in  oui 
struggle  in  the  cabin.  If  I  could  recall  the  voice  ] 
should  convince  you.  It  was  none  of  you  who  did  th< 
deed,  but  one  who  has  lived  here  among  you,  though  ] 
can  not  tell  his  name.  He  can  not  live  far  away — per 
haps  at  one  of  the  idle  mines  or  in  some  deserted  tun 
nel.  He  went  toward  the  gulch,  for  had  he  come  thii 
way  he  would  have  had  to  cross  my  bodv,  as  I  lay  then 
in  the  snow.  That  is  all  I  have  to  say.  Do  with  m< 
as  you  must." 

It  was  useless  to  search  the  gulch — the  heavy  snow 
would  not  permit.  And,  then,  these  angry  men  had  nc 
doubt  of  the  guilt  of  the  parson.  Only  the  productior 
of  the  man  he  claimed  had  robbed  him  would  destroy 
their  belief  in  his  guilt.  The  crowd  grew  angrier  ai 
the  minutes  passed. 

"The  parson  has  lied,"  coolly  remarked  Big  Frank 
whose  faith  in  the  preacher  sort  had  never  been  strong 

"He's  an  ungrateful  robber,"  Paymaster  Bill  added. 

"Hang  him!"  yelled  a  man  in  the  crowd. 

The  excitement  increased  like  the  roar  of  the  wine 
through  the  gulches  in  the  coming  of  a  storm.  A 
minute  more  and  the  infuriated  mob  who,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  court,  had  tried,  convicted,  and  sentencec 
the  accused,  was  eager  to  execute  the  sentence  oi 
death. 

Like  wild  men  they  flew  to  the  upper  end  of  th< 
camp,  dragging  the  parson  with  them.  Convinced  o! 
his  guilt,  and  maddened  by  thoughts  of  his  ingratitude 
no  hand  could  stay  them. 

Quickly  the  preparations  for  the  execution  wen 
made.  Two  barrels,  each  of  which  supported  an  enc 
of  a  broad  plank,  placed  under  the  stout  limb  of  a  greal 
tree,  formed  the  scaffold.  One  end  of  the  rope  was 
fastened  to  the  limb,  the  other  formed  into  a  noose  anc 
placed  over  the  head  and  around  the  neck  of  the  trem- 
bling parson. 

"Air  ye  ready?"  cried  the  leader  of  the  mob  to  th< 
two  men  who  were  stationed  at  the  ends  of  the  plan! 
ready  to  lift  it  out  from  under  the  feet  of  the  doomec 
man. 

"Give  him  one  more  chance  ter  tell  who  robbed  him,' 
demanded  Paymaster  Bill. 

Standing  there  upon  that  plank,  with  the  death-rope 
around  his  neck,  Parson  Tom's  memory  returned.  The 
ugly  face  of  his  assailant,  which  he  could  not  see  the 
night  before  in  the  darkness,  was  now  plainly  visible, 
and  the  crouched  form  of  the  robber  appeared  as  plain 
as  on  the  day  he  had  sneaked  out  of  camp  at  the  com- 
mand of  these  same  men. 

The  crowd  waited  almost  breathlessly. 

"Quick !"  shouted  Big  Frank,  who  was  leader. 

"Saddle — Horse — Pete!"  almost  shouted  the  parson, 

The  crowd  broke  out  in  jeers. 

"Oh,  no!"  they  said;  "that  can't  be.  He  was  drove 
out,  an'  he's  not  likely  to  show  his  head  anywheres 
'roun'  this  camp.    That  won't  do.     Guess  agin." 

"Ye'll  hev  ter  perduce  ther  body  of  Saddle-Hoss  Pete 
afore  the  court'll  admit  ther  evidence,"  said  Bill. 

"Once  agin.    Aire  ye  ready?"  shouted  Big  Frank. 

"Yes."  came  the  calm  but  determined  voices  of  the 
two  men  at  the  ends  of  the  plank. 

"Give  him  time  ter  pray,"  begged  an  unwilling  par- 
ticipant. 

"Pray,  then!"  shouted  the  leader. 

Parson  Tom  stood  erect,  with  bowed  head.  Slowly 
and  with  firmness  he  lifted  his  voice.  Suddenly  he 
faltered,  turning  his  face  toward  the  mountain. 

Hark !  Look !  The  excited  group  of  men  stood 
there  riveted  to  the  ground.  The  hands  of  those  who 
held  the  plank  were  frozen  as  if  in  death's  clutch.  The 
tongue  of  him  whose  word  was  law  was  paralyzed. 
The  sound  which  filled  their  ears  carried  more  terror  to 
their  souls  than  the  awful  roar  of  battle,  the  rushing  of 
the  mighty  waters  in  a  storm  at  sea.  and  the  rumbling 
of  an  earthquake,  all  combined,  could  have  inspired. 

On,  on  it  came,  tearing  from  their  roots  great  trees 
that  had  withstood  the  storms  of  generations ;  hurling 
heavy  branches,  logs,  timbers,  and  rocks  a  hundred  feet 
above  the  heads  of  the  frightened  witnesses. 

Great  clouds  of  snow  filled  the  air  and  hid  from  view 
the  surrounding  mountains. 

Not  a  man  in  that  group,  all  huddled  together  like  so 
many  frightened  animals,  hut  comprehended  the  situa- 
tion in  an  instant. 

These  men  who  were  brave  enough  of  heart  to  have 
fought  with  the  inspiration  of  patriotism  on  the  field  of 
battle,  or  faced  with  fearless  courage  the  ocean's  wrath, 
or  listened  without  the  faintest  dread  to  the  earthquake's 
fearful  rumblings,  stood  trembling  like  little  children 
in  the  face  of  a  snow-slide ! 

Swift  as  a  meteor  it  came,  and,  like  the  bursting  of  a 
thunderbolt,  had  spent  its  wrath ;  and  its  dreadful  har- 
vest lay  scattered  far  and  wide,  like  dead  and  wounded 
soldiers  on  a  battlefield. 

And  when  the  sky  had  cleared  there  lay,  at  the  feet 
of  them  who  held  a  life  within  their  grasp,  a  dead  and 
frozen  human  form.  Tight  against  the  breast,  the 
clutched  and  stiffened  fingers  of  the  dead  held  the  buck- 
skin bag  of  money — the  evidence  of  Parson  Tom's  inno- 
cence ! 

The  crowd  fell  back  aghast !  It  was  Saddle-Hoss 
Pete!  Lewis  H.  Eddy. 
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CONCERNING  A  SEAL. 


The  Terrific  Consequences  of  an  Invitation  to  America. 


Now  the  seal  of  this  veracious  story  is  not  "a  marine 
carnivorous  mammal  of  the  order  Force,  sub-order  Pin- 
nipedia"  (vide  the  Century  Dictionary),  nor  is  it  a  plant 
or  mineral  of  the  old  herbals;  no,  it  is  that  engraved 
metal  matrix  known  as  the  Great  Seal  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  without  the  impress  of  which  summonses  to 
Parliament,  or  treaties  with  foreign  powers,  or  other 
documents  of  high  importance  are  waste  paper.  As  a 
Great  Seal  of  this  type,  the  inner  meaning  of  which 
is  that  it  is  a  testimony  to  the  personal  presence  of  the 
king  when  a  particular  document  was  drawn,  has  been 
in  use  since  the  days  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  Argo- 
naut readers  may  wonder  why  it  should  be  dragged  into 
the  limelight  all  these  years  after.  The  explanation 
must  be  demanded  of  the  American  Bar  Association. 
And  a  further  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  latest  issue  of 
the  London  Gazette. 

This  is  not  a  free  advertisement  of  the  London  Ga- 
zette. That  venerable  bi-weekly  official  organ  for  the 
announcements  of  the  government  is  no  rival  of  the 
Argonaut;  its  sober  pages  contain  no  virile  editorials 
or  "Old  Favorites"  or  "Storyettes"  or  short  stories  or 
book  sketches  or  social  gossip ;  its  chief  pabulum  con- 
sists of  dry  records  of  official  business,  such  as  promo- 
tions in  the  army  and  navy  or  orders  promulgated  in 
council.  Sometimes  the  latter  conceal  a  volume  of  his- 
tory or  perpetuate  a  custom  as  old  as  the  hills.  An  item 
in  Friday's  number  is  a  case  in  point;  it  told  how  the 
king  had  been  pleased  by  letters  patent  to  appoint  our 
old  friend  John  Morley  and  two  others  as  "commis- 
sioners for  the  care  and  custody  of  the  Great  Seal  dur- 
ing the  absence  of  the  Right  Honorable  Richard  Bur- 
don  Viscount  Haldane,  lord  high  chancellor." 

Now  this  is  all  the  doing  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. Although  a  philosopher  rather  than  a  lawyer, 
Lord  Haldane's  position  as  lord  high  chancellor  gives 
him  status  as  the  chief  of  the  great  law  officers  of  the 
crown,  and  it  is  in  that  capacity  that  the  legal  brethren  of 
America  have  invited  him  to  deliver  the  annual  address 
of  their  association  at  its  forthcoming  meeting  in  Mon- 
treal on  September  1.  The  invitation  is  an  honor  and, 
like  many  honors,  an  inconvenience.  For  the  lord  high 
chancellor  is  the  sworn  custodian  of  the  Great  Seal, 
and  if  he  doesn't  guard  that  emblem  of  royalty  with 
special  care  it's  hard  to  see  why  he  should  be  paid  ten 
thousand  pounds  a  year.  Besides,  it  is  the  tradition  of 
the  keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  that  he  must  always  be  in 
England,  ready  and  on  the  spot  to  authenticate  any 
document  passed  by  royal  or  parliamentary  authority. 

As  a  matter  of  history,  too,  this  will  be  the  first  oc- 
casion when  the  guardian  of  the  Great  Seal  has  been 
officially  absent  from  England  since  the  days  of  the 
uxorious  Henry  VIII.  Some  of  the  chancellors  may 
have  taken  a  trip  to  the  continent  for  reasons  of  health 
or  pleasure,  but  such  absences  have  been  winked  at 
rather  than  authorized.  The  last  keeper  of  the  Great 
Seal  wdio  was  knowingly  absent  from  his  post  was  one 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  he  had  the  excuse  that  his  royal 
master  had  dispatched  him  on  a  mission  to  France. 
Lord  Haldane  could  not  hope  to  steal  out  of  the  country 
unnoticed ;  his  name  will  be  on  the  Lusitania's  sailing 
list  of  August  23;  if  he  had  gone  on  board  without 
official  leave  of  absence  some  wicked  Tory  would  have 
kicked  up  a  shine  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  moved 
a  reduction  in  his  salary.  Hence  the  machinery  for 
evolving  "letters  patent"  had  to  be  set  in  motion,  with 
the  result  above  narrated.  The  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion can  congratulate  itself  not  merely  on  Lord  Hal- 
dane's prospective  visit  but  upon  breaking  a  four  hun- 
dred years'  old  tradition. 

As  descendants  of  the  Puritans,  however,  the  lawyers 
of  the  New  World  might  urge  as  an  extenuation  for  their 
attack  on  the  sanctity  of  the  Great  Seal  that  there  was 
a  period  in  the  seventeenth  century  when  there  were 
two  Richmonds  in  the  field.  That  is  a  chapter  in  the 
history  of  the  fetish  which  the  constitutionalists  would 
fain  consign  to  that  oblivion  in  which  orthodox  Roman 
Catholics  have  tried  to  bury  the  memory  of  the  days 
when  there  were  two  Popes.  But  as  Urban  VI  and 
Clement  VII  are  stubborn  facts,  not  to  be  eliminated 
from  any  history  of  the  papacy  which  takes  account  of 
the  Great  Schism,  so  those  who  are  read  in  the  journals 
of  the  Long  Parliament  can  produce  chapter  and  verse 
to  prove  the  simultaneous  existence  of  the  dual  Great 
Seals. 

In  fact  the  records  of  that  episode  give  the  one  gleam 
of  humor  in  the  story  of  the  struggle  between  king  and 
Parliament.  When  the  trouble  began  the  Great  Seal 
was  in  the  custody  of  Lord  Littleton,  one  of  those  peers 
who  tried  to  hold  with  both  sides.  But  he  had  sufficient 
loyalty  left  to  resolve  to  send  the  Great  Seal  to  Charles, 
and  no  sooner  had  he  started  it  on  its  journey  than  he 
followed  it  in  person.  That  was  on  a  late  May  day  of 
1642.  The  day  after  the  absence  of  the  seal  and  its 
keeper  was  reported  to  the  House  of  Lords,  whereupon, 
such  was  the  consternation,  an  order  was  issued  for 
Littleton's  immediate  arrest.  But  he  and  the  seal  were 
beyond  reach ;  the  Houses  of  Parliament  had  to  face  as 
best  they  could  the  terrific  situation  of  carrying  on  the 
business  of  the  country  minus  the  magic  instrument 
which  alone  could  make  important  documents  legal. 

For  some  months  the  Puritans  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment bore  up  bravely  under  their  affliction.  No  savage 
tribe  robbed  of  its  most  potent  Mumbo-Jumbo  could 
have  set  a  better  example  of  resignation.     The  truth 


was  that  John  Pym  and  Oliver  Cromwell  and  the  rest 
had  other  things  to  occupy  their  attention.  But  when 
a  calm  interval  came  the  tremendous  matter  of  the  Great 
Seal  revived  in  all  its  terror.  It  was  nothing  to  the 
Puritans  that  they  had  usurped  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment, had  created  an  army,  had  seized  all  the  available 
forts  of  the  kingdom,  and  fought  in  arms  against  the 
king;  all  these  were  trivial  matters  compared  with  the 
absence  of  the  Great  Seal.  At  last  it  occurred  to  some 
daring  innovator  that  the  problem  might  be  solved  by 
the  making  of  a  new  Great  Seal  of  their  own,  but  here 
the  difficulty  was  to  persuade  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
remnant  of  that  august  body,  despite  its  support  of  the 
Commons  in  rebellion,  was  even  more  wedded  to  tra- 
dition and  convention  than  the  lower  house;  again  and 
again  the  peers  declined  to  agree  with  the  commoners 
in  giving  orders  for  a  new  seal.  The  Lords  reminded 
their  colleagues  that  they  had  hitherto  regarded  the 
power  of  their  ordinances  as  sufficient  authority  for 
their  actions,  and  in  any  case  the  making  of  a  new  seal 
would  not  prevent  the  king  using  the  old  one.  And 
when  the  Commons  declared  that  "the  kingdom  is  not 
able  to  subsist  without  a  Great  Seal"  the  Lords  retorted 
that  they  must  adhere  to  their  former  decision. 

All  this  debating  to  and  fro  continued  for  another 
four  months,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  importunity 
of  the  Commons  prevailed.  As  soon  as  the  Lords 
agreed  to  the  vote,  an  engraver  was  commissioned  to 
make  the  new  fetish,  which,  on  completion,  was  handed 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  until  such 
time  as  it  might  be  transferred  to  its  duly  appointed 
custodians.  Six  commissioners  were  appointed  to  that 
office,  two  being  peers  and  the  others  members  of  the 
lower  house,  and  when  everything  was  in  order  a  day 
was  named  for  the  formal  handing  over  of  the  precious 
instrument.  The  ceremony  took  place  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  whither  the  Speaker  and  the  members  of  the 
lower  house  proceeded  in  solemn  procession.  Explana- 
tions ensued,  at  the  end  of  which  the  Speaker  of  the 
lower  house  handed  the  seal  to  his  namesake  of  the 
upper  chamber,  who  then  administered  the  oath  to  the 
new  guardians.  No  one  of  them  had  the  power  to  use 
it  alone;  three  constituted  the  smallest  quorum;  and 
when  not  in  use  the  fetish  was  to  be  kept  in  an  iron 
chest  with  three  locks.  Whether  the  commissioners,  as 
their  oath  required,  used  the  seal  "well  and  truly"  is 
too  dangerous  a  topic  for  discussion  here.  The  three 
commissioners  who  have  been  created  to  meet  the  dif- 
ficulty of  the  invitation  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion will  at  least  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
their  Great  Seal  is  the  real  original,  unless  ere  Lord 
Haldane's  return  Ulster  is  in  rebellion  and  has  ordered 
a  seal  of  its  own.  Henry  C.  Shelley. 

London,  August  12,  1913. 

■  *m 

In  the  Ragged  Mountains  of  Virginia  live  the  lost 
Hessians,  a  queer  and  interesting  people.  They  are  the 
descendants  of  the  Hessian  prisoners  who  were  confined 
at  Charlottesville  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  At 
the  close  of  the  Revolution  the  Hessians  were  released 
in  a  body.  They  determined  to  march  back  into  the 
Ragged  Mountains  and  establish  a  new  home  in  those 
hills.  Here  they  and  their  descendants  have  lived  ever 
since.  They  put  up  their  rude  cabins  made  of  logs  and 
mud,  and  they  have  had  no  other  kind  of  dwelling  from 
that  time  to  this.  The  Ragged  Mountains  themselves 
have  remained  true  to  them.  They  are  just  as  much  a 
wilderness  as  they  were  when  the  Hessians  settled  down 
on  the  hillsides  and  in  the  deep  valleys.  These  lost 
Hessians  (says  the  New  York  Sun)  are  not  to  be  con- 
fused with  the  Blue  Ridge  mountaineers,  who,  despite 
their  lawlessness,  can  be  made  into  good  citizens  under 
proper  environments — ill  time.  The  Hessians  are  quite 
different.  They  have  little  if  any  understanding  of 
modern  morality.  Marriage  is  a  luxury  which  has  sel- 
dom lingered  at  their  doors.  They  are  not  lawless  with 
firearms.  Feuds  are  almost  unknown  to  them.  This  is 
not  because  of  any  appreciation  of  the  value  of  human 
life.  They  do  not  like  strife  and  contention.  When 
neighborly  quarrels  arise  they  usually  fight  it  out  with 
sticks  and  stones  and  their  big,  bony  fists.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  get  the  Hessians  to  come  to  the  log  meeting- 
houses. It  is  the  nearest  thing  to  amusement  they  come 
in  contact  with.  But  it  seems  to  be  practically  im- 
possible to  teach  these  mountaineers  the  basic  law  of 
thine  and  mine.  They  are  naturally  rather  truthful. 
But  when  it  comes  to  taking  anything  of  his  neighbors 
which  appeals  to  him  the  Hessian  will  not  countenance 
restraint. 

m  ■  ■■ 

In  the  palace  of  the  Maharajah  at  Mysore,  India,  is 
a  magnificent  American  organ,  costing  about  $30,000, 
which  was  manufactured  especially  for  him  in  Ohio. 
Recently  his  highness  made  inquiry  concerning  Ameri- 
can sheet  music,  and  being  much  pleased  with  samples 
sent  him  from  New  York  at  once  ordered  nearly  $1000 
worth  of  such  music  to  be  sent  to  him.  His  highness, 
who  is  a  skilled  musician  himself,  seemed  delighted 
with  the  American  tunes,  especially  the  band  music. 
One-third  of  the  area  of  Mysore  is  cultivated,  one- 
thirrl  is  not  suitable  for  cultivation,  and  the  rest  is 
forest,  waste,  or  fallow. 

Every  large  steamship  company  spends  millions  of 
dollars  annually  to  provide  the  necessities  of  life  to  the 
thousands  of  passengers  who  cross  and  recross  the 
Atlantic.  Last  year  the  North  German  Lloyd  was  at 
an  outlay  of  $4,920,000  for  provisions  alone.  It  spent 
over  seven  million  dollars  for  coal,  and  a  good  share 
of  both  sums  remained  in  this  country. 


A  REMEMBRANCE  OF  GEORGE  ELIOT. 


Some    Recollections   of  the    Novelist   in    Her   Latter  Years. 


Taking  time  from  a  busy  life,  Mrs.  W.  K.  Clifford 
writes  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  of  George  Eliot  as 
she  knew  her  during  the  latter  years  of  that  extraordi- 
nary woman's  life : 

She  was  living  at  The  Priory,  North  Bank,  St.  John's  Wood : 
an  unpretentious  detached  little  house  of  two  stories,  with  a 
moderate  garden,  hidden  away  from  the  road  by  a  fence  with  a 
dark-painted  gate.  She  and  George  Henry  Lewes  were  to- 
gether of  course ;  she  was  regarded  as  his  wife  and  always 
addressed  as  Mrs.  Lewes  ;  it  was  evident  directly  you  became 
acquainted  with  them,  or  even  saw  them,  that  they  were  de- 
voted to  each  other.  They  knew  my  husband,  W.  K.  Clifford, 
long  before  I  did  ;  they  loved  him  and  delighted  in  his  happy 
nature  and  the  wild  flights  of  his  genius.  She  wrote  him  a 
wonderful  letter  (this  was  in  1875)  when  she  heard  that  he 
was  engaged,  but  she  did  not  ask  him  to  bring  me  to  see  her. 
He  went  one  Sunday  soon  after  our  marriage,  and  was  duly 
congratulated  and  chaffed,  but  he  was  hurt,  when  after  two 
or  three  more  visits  she  appeared  to  think  he  would  continue 
to  go  alone. 

Puzzled  that  his  wife  should  receive  no  invitation  to 
call,  Mr.  Clifford  thereafter  refrained  from  these  visits 
until  he  met  Henry  Crompton,  who  explained,  "She'll 
never  invite  her;  you  must  ask  to  be  allowed  to  take 
her,  and  show  that  you  consider  it  a  great  honor."  So 
Mr.  Clifford  "went  again — and  was  bidden  to  bring  his 
wife  with  him  next  time."  Of  this  meeting  we  have 
the  following  account,  though  Lewes  himself  seems  to 
be  the  central  figure,  and  an  unusual  sketch  is  pre- 
sented of  him : 

Luckily  there  was  George  Henry  Lewes.  The  grip  of  his 
hand,  and  cordial  almost  merry  greeting  carried  many  a  quak- 
ing stranger  through  the  first  awkward  moments.  He  was  a 
wonderful  being  in  his  way.  He  was  considered  to  be  a  very 
ugly  man :  why.  I  can  not  think,  for  his  expression  was  so 
pleasant,  so  kindly,  that  it  disguised  his  features — if  they  were 
bad.  I  don't  think  they  were ;  he  certainly  had  a  good  fore- 
head, and  bright  alert  gray  eyes  like  a  dog's.  He  made  one 
think  of  a  dog  in  many  ways — a  rather  small,  active,  very 
intelligent  dog.  I  think  he  must  have  worn  slippers  with  list 
soles  in  the  house — for  one  never  heard  his  footsteps ;  and  he 
pattered  about  after  the  manner  of  a  dog ;  he  was  so  easily 
pleased,  too,  and  showed  it  in  a  way  that  made  one  insensibly 
wonder  if  a  nice  fringy  tail  were  not  wagging  behind  him. 
He  was  very  keen  and  clear-sighted,  and  admirable,  yet  al- 
ways good-natured,  in  the  way  he  dropped  down  on  the  weak- 
ness or  saw  the  strength  of  sn  argument.  My  husband  used 
to  say  that  he  did  an  immense  amount  of  unacknowledged 
good  by  the  encouragement  he  gave  to  the  younger  men,  the 
thinkers  and  mental  speculators  of  his  day ;  for  no  theories 
were  too  wild  to  be  told  him — he  saw  the  drift  of  them, 
smoothed  away  the  impossible,  and  encouraged  more  genius 
than  he  knew.  There  was,  too,  something  almost  mercurial 
in  him,  like  a  perpetual  current  of  youth  circulating  among 
the  many  years  to  which  the  gray  hairs  and  wrinkled  face 
bore  witness  that  he  had  accumulated.  He  moved  quickly 
and  adroitly  in  and  out  of  the  sacred  circle  round  George 
Eliot,  putting  in  little,  short,  cheery  sentences,  quickly  spoken, 
smilingly,  and  always  to  the  point.  If  he  talked  with  you 
apart,  or  somewhere  else,  he  usually  spoke  of  George  Eliot  as 
She ;  you  felt  that  the  first  letter  was  a  big  one. 

Rank  meant  nothing,  but  actual  attainment  was  alone 
considered  at  the  Lewes  fireside: 

The  majority  of  The  Priory's  frequenters  were  scholars  and 
thinkers,  some  of  them  belonged  to  the  immortals.  I  think  I 
heard  (it  was  before  my  time)  of  Wagner  going  there;  cer- 
tainly Mme.  Wagner  went.  Of  the  young  men  who  appeared 
it  was  said,  and  truly,  that  they  had  already  done  some  good 
work  (and  good  work  was  measured  with  astonishing  severity 
in  that  household),  were  doing  it,  or  had  the  capacity  to  do 
it.  On  George  Eliot's  right,  and  more  or  less  in  a  circle 
round  her,  sat  the  visitors.  They  seated  themselves  as  noise- 
lessly as  possible  after  a  reverential  greeting  to  their  hostess. 
I  remember  well  Herbert  Spencer  coming  in,  and  Mr.  Locker- 
Lampson,  one  following  the  other,  a  curious  contrast.  .  .  . 
But  the  ladies  were  not  wanted,  and  probably  were  aware  of 
it.  Yet  she  had  her  close — close  rather  than  intimate — 
friends  and  worshippers  among  women ;  she  was  gentle,  al- 
most deferential,  in  manner  to  them,  and  very  kind.  People 
didn't  break  up  into  groups  and  talk  with  each  other  in  those 
days,  as  I  believe  they  had  done  once,  perhaps  before  the 
purely  intellectual  element  had  become  so  pronounced ;  but 
each  one  spoke  in  turn  and  was  listened  to  by  the  rest.  It  was 
a  terrible  ordeal  for  the  average  intelligence,  if  by  a  freak 
it  strayed  there,  for  inevitably  at  last,  or  at  some  time,  eyes 
gravitated  towards  you,  and  you  simply  had  to  say  something. 
.  .  .  But  Mrs.  Lewes  probably  helped  you  through,  and 
looked  at  you  with  a  kindly  expression  on  her  wonderful  face. 
Wonderful  ?  Yes,  and  like  a  horse's.  Her  likeness  to 
Savonarola  has  often  been  mentioned :  you  were  sensible  of 
it  the  moment  you  saw  her  first ;  but  you  were  also  imme- 
diately reminded  of  a  horse,  a  strange  variety  of  horse  that 
was  full  of  knowledge,  and  beauty  of  thought,  and  mystr  : 
of  which  the  ordinary  human  being  had  no  conception, 
was  another  form  of  humanity,  of  individuality,  added  to  ht 
own.  And  her  fascination,  her  magnetism,  the  exquisite  thrill 
that  went  through  you  at  the  sound  of  her  low  measured 
voice,  at  the  sight  of  her  little  generally  undeveloped  smile 
like  a  fitful  gleam  of  pale  sunshine,  was  beyond  all  c 
tion.  and  had  the  effect  of  making  you  feel  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  world  that  you  would  not  do  for  her. 

The  last  visit  to  the  home  of  George  Eliot  had  in  it  an 
element  of  sadness,  which  developed  at  the  parting: 

When  we  four  were  alone — the  Leweses  and  ourselves — and 
stood  in  a  group,  she  took  my  hand  and  held  it  tightly  while 
she  talked  to  my  husband  ;  and,  when  at  last  we  were  going, 
she  kissed  my  cheek  and  raid  "God  bless  you,  dear,"  with 
something  in  her  voice  that  made  my  heart  bound  and  tears 
come  to  my  eyes.  Perhaps  she  divined,  though  we  did  not. 
that  it  was  the  last  time  we  should  ever  go  there — or  see 
them  together.  A  few  days  afterwards  she  and  George  Henry 
Lewes  came  to  see  us,  but  unhappily  we  were  out ;  we  never 
quite  got  over  it — and  they  never  came  again :  it  was  never 
possible.     George  Henry  Lewes  died  in  November,  1878. 

Following  the  marriage  of  George  Eliot  to  Mr.  Cross 
and  the  return  of  the  happy  pair  from  Italy,  the  Clif- 
fords arranged  to  go  to  her  house,  setting  a  day: 

But  before  it  came  George  Eliot  was  ill — in  a  fortnight  she 
was  sleeping  at   Highgate.     Above  her  are  some   words   from 
"The  Choir  Invisible."     The  Americans  go  often  to  read  them, 
and   to    stand    beside   her    for   a   little   while:    sometimes   they 
take  her  flowers.     Just  behind,   his  feet  are  towards  her,   li 
George  Henry  Lewes,  and  a  few  yards  away  in  a 
is  Herbert  Spencer,  the  friend  of  many  years,  who  ! 
ably  more  influence  than  any  other  on  her  later  work 
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FABRE,  POET  OF  SCIENCE. 

— * 

Dr.  C.  V.  Legros  Tells  the  Life  Story  of  a  Man  Eminent  in 
Intellect  and  in  Character. 


It  is  seldom  that  biographies  have  the  advantage  of 
the  personal  revision  of  their  subjects.  But  Jean- 
Henri  Fabre  has  not  only  revised  the  biography  written 
by  Dr.  C.  V.  Legros  and  translated  into  English  by 
Bernard  Miall,  but  he  has  also  contributed  a  preface. 
He  says  that  Dr.  Legros  has  '"abstracted  from  my  cor- 
respondence, as  well  as  from  the  long  conversations 
which  we  have  so  often  enjoyed  together,  a  great  num- 
ber of  those  memories  of  varying  importance  which 
serve  as  landmarks  in  life."  It  has  been  a  difficult 
task,  and  one  to  be  accomplished  only  by  assiduity  and 
devotion,  since  the  life  of  which  this  memoir  treats 
"has  been  passed  very  largely,  in  especial  during  the 
last  thirty  years,  in  the  most  absolute  retirement  and 
the  completest  silence."  But  the  result,  says  M.  Fabre, 
is  "the  most  lucid,  complete,  and  vital  exposition  of 
these  matters  that  I  could  possibly  have  wished." 

Certainly  the  volume  should  be  a  welcome  one.  We 
have  heard  much  of  M.  Fabre  during  the  last  few  years. 
In  a  world  that  is  now  nearly  stripped  of  genius  we 
have  learned  to  look  upon  this  French  scientist  not 
only  as  a  man  of  extraordinary  intellectual  attainments 
and  of  marvelous  industry,  but  as  a  poet  of  lofty  and 
distinguished  character.  He  has  irradiated  with  imagi- 
nation the  department  of  nature  that  he  has  made  his 
own.  and  he  has  been  abundantly  content  with  those 
impalpable  rewards  that  are  none  the  less  real  because 
they  add  nothing  to  material  comforts  or  possessions. 
We  admire  Fabre,  the  scientist,  but  we  revere  the  man 
even  more. 

Recognition  came  late  to  Fabre,  perhaps  because  he 
had  so  little  of  self-assertion.  Pasteur,  we  learn  with 
regret,  treated  him  with  hauteur  and  disdain : 

It  was  because  he  was  the  only  university  teacher  in 
Avignon  to  occupy  himself  with  entomology  that  Pasteur 
visited  him  in  1S65.  The  illustrious  chemist  had  been  striving 
to  check  the  plague  that  was  devastating  the  silkworm  nur- 
series, and  as  he  knew  nothing  of  the  subject  which  he  pro- 
posed to  study,  not  even  understanding  the  constitution  of  the 
cocoon  or  the  evolution  of  the  silkworm,  he  sought  out  Fabre 
in  order  to  obtain  from  his  store  of  entomological  wisdom 
the  elementary  ideas  which  he  would  find  indispensable. 
Fabre  has  told  us  in  a  moving  page  with  what  a  total  lack 
of  comprehension  of  "poverty  in  a  black  coat"  the  great  scien- 
tist gazed  at  his  poor  home.  Preoccupied  by  another  prob- 
lem, that  of  the  amelioration  of  wines  by  means  of  heat, 
Pasteur  asked  him  point-blank — him,  the  humble  proletarian  of 
the  university  caste,  who  drank  only  the  cheapest  wine  of 
the  country — to  show  him  his  cellar.  "My  cellar  !  Why  not 
my  vaults,  my  dusty  bottles,  labeled  according  to  age  and  vin- 
tage !  But  Pasteur  insisted.  Then,  pointing  with  my  finger, 
I  showed  him,  in  a  corner  of  the  kitchen,  a  chair  with  all 
the  straw  gone,  and  on  this  chair  a  two-gallon  demijohn : 
'There  is  my  cave,  monsieur!'" 

If  the  country  professor  was  embarrassed  by  the  chilliness 
of  the  other,  he  was  none  the  less  shocked  by  his  attitude. 
It  would  seem,  from  what  Fabre  has  said,  that  Pasteur  treated 
him  with  a  hauteur  which  was  slightly  disdainful.  The 
ignorant  genius  questioned  his  humble  colleague,  distantly 
giving  him  his  orders,  explaining  his  plans  and  his  ideas,  and 
informing  him  in  what  directions  he  required  assistance. 

But  the  friendship  of  John  Stuart  Mill  compensated 
Fabre  for  much  of  the  neglect  that  was  his  lot  else- 
where. He  met  Mill  at  the  Abbey  of  Saint-Martial 
and  the  story  of  their  relations  is  one  of  the  pleasantest 
in  the  volume.  When  financial  misfortunes  finally  over- 
whelmed the  Frenchman  it  was  to  the  English  philoso- 
pher that  he  turned  for  aid.  and  it  was  given  instantly 
and  graciously: 

At  this  moment  he  was  so  poor  that  he  had  not  even  the 
money  to  meet  the  expenses  of  his  removal.  The  times  were 
troublous:  the  great  war  had  commenced,  and  Paris  being 
invested  he  could  no  longer  obtain  the  small  earnings  which 
his  textbooks  were  beginning  to  yield  him,  and  which  had  for 
some  time  been  increasing  his  modest  earnings.  On  the  other 
hand,  having  always  lived  tar  from  all  society,  he  had  not  at 
Avignon  a  single  relation  who  could  assist  him,  and  he  could 
neither  obtain  credit  nor  find  any  one  to  extricate  him  from 
his  embarrassments  and  save  him  from  the  extremity  of  need 
with  which  he  was  threatened.  He  thought  of  Mill,  and  in 
this  difficult  juncture  it  was  Mill  who  saved  him.  The  philoso- 
pher was  then  in  England  ;  he  was  for  the  time  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  he  used  to  vary  his  life 
at  Avignon  by  a  few  weeks'  sojourn  in  London.  His  reply, 
however,  was  not  long  in  coming:  almost  immediately  he  sent 
help;  a  sum  of  £120,  which  fell  like  manna  into  the  hands  of 
Fabre ;  and  he  did  not.  in  exchange,  demand  the  slightest 
security  for  this  advance. 

A  series  of  scientific  manuals,  wretchedly  paid  for, 
served  to  tide  Fabre  over  his  more  pressing  difficulties, 
and  his  first  thought  was  for  the  repayment  to  Mill  of 
the  sum  that  had  been  lent  him: 

As  soon  as  he  was  able  to  realize  a  few  advances,  he  had 
nothing  so  much  at  heart  as  the  repayment  of  Mill,  and  he 
hastened  to  call  on  the  Tihilosopher ;  all  the  more  filled  with 
gratitude  for  his  generosity  in  that  the  loan,  although  of  the 
comparatively  large  amount  of  three  thousand  francs,  was 
made  without  security,  practically  from  hand  to  hand,  with  no 
other  warranty  than  his  probity. 

For  this  reason  this  episode  was  always  engraven  on  his 
memory.  Thirty  years  later  he  would  relate  the  affair  even 
to  the  most  insignificant  details.  How  many  times  has  he  not 
reminded  me  of  the  transaction,  insisting  that  I  should  make 
a  note  of  it.  so  anxious  was  he  that  this  incident  in  his  career 
should  not  be  lost  in  oblivion!  How  often  has  he  not  recalled 
the  infinite  delicacy  of  Mil!,  and  his  excessive  scrupulousness, 
which  went  so  far  that  he  wished  to  give  a  written  acknowl- 
edgmei  t  of  the  repayment  of  the  debt,  of  which  there  was  no 
record  whatever  save  in  the  conscience  of  the  de' 

Dr    Legros  does  well  to  devote  so  much  of  his  book 

re's  scientific  methods.     Of  his  actual  discoveries 

ild  be  impossible  to  deal  with  adequacy  in  such 

as  this,  but  we  are  at  least  allowed  to  see  enough 

understand  how  large  a  part  both  imagination  and 

ilry  played  in  the  work  of  research.     Here,  for  in- 


stance,  is  his  explanation  of  the  simulation  of  death 
said  to  be  employed  by  certain  insects: 

Fabre  explains  by  hypnosis  one  of  those  curious  facts  which 
have  hitherto  been  so"  poorly  interpreted.  When  surprised  by 
abnormal  conditions,  we  see  insects  suddenly  fall  over,  drop 
to  the  ground,  and  lie  as  though  struck  by  lightning,  gathering 
their  limbs  under  their  bodies.  A  shock,  an  unexpected  odor, 
a  loud  noise,  plunges  them  instantly  into  a  sort  of  lethargy, 
more  or  less  prolonged.  The  insect  "feigns  death,"  not  be- 
cause it  simulates  death,  but  in  reality  because  this  magnetic 
condition  resembles  that  of  death.  Now  the  Odynerus,  the 
Anthidium,  the  Eucera,  the  Ammophila,  and  all  the  hymenop- 
tera  which  Fabre  has  observed  sleeping  at  the  fall  of  night, 
''suspended  in  space  solely  by  the  strength  of  their  mandibles, 
their  bodies  tense,  their  limbs  retracted,  without  exhaustion 
or  collapse"  ;  and  the  larva  of  the  Empusa,  "which  for  some 
ten  months  hangs  to  a  twig  by  its  limbs,  head  downwards"  : 
do  not  these  present  a  surprising  analogy  with  those  hypno- 
tized persons  who  possess  the  faculty  of  remaining  fixed  in 
the  most  painful  poses,  and  of  supporting  the  most  unusual 
attitudes,  for  an  extremely  long  time ;  for  instance,  with  one 
arm  extended,  or  one  foot  raised  from  the  ground,  without 
appearing  to  experience  the  least  fatigue,  and  with  a  perse- 
vering and  unfaltering  energy? 

The  great  observer,  says  the  author,  is  in  reality  a 
poet  who  imagines  and  creates.  Claude  Bernard  had 
something  of  the  poet  in  his  composition  and  so  had 
Pasteur : 

In  Fabre  also  it  seems  that  the  passion  which  he  brings 
to  all  his  patient  observations  is  in  itself  truly  creative :  "his 
heart  beats  with  emotion,  the  sweat  drips  from  his  brow  to 
the  soil,  making  mortar  of  the  dust" :  he  forgets  food  and 
drink,  and  "thus  passes  hours  of  oblivion  in  the  happiness 
of  learning."  I  have  seen  him  in  his  laboratory  studying  the 
spawning  of  the  bluebottle,  when  I,  at  his  side,  could  scarcely 
support  the  horrible  stench  which  rose  from  the  putrefying 
adders  and  lumps  of  meat ;  he,  however,  was  oblivious  of  the 
frightful  odor,  and  his  face  was  inundated  with  smiles  of 
delight. 

A  single  fact,  observed  by  chance  at  the  wayside, 
and  which  would  not  even  attract  the  attention  of  an- 
other, will  be  instantly  luminous  to  the  scientific  mind 
enlarged  by  poetry  and  imagination: 

Y\"hy,  for  example,  does  the  Philanthus,  that  slender  wasp, 
which  captures  the  honey-bee  upon  the  blossoms  in  order  to 
feed  her  larvze ;  why,  before  she  carries  her  prey  to  her 
offspring,  does  she  "outrage  the  dying  insect."  by  squeezing 
its  crop  in  order  to  empty  it  of  honey,  in  which  she  appears 
to  delight,   and  does  indeed  actually  delight? 

"The  bandit  greedily  takes  in  her  mouth  the  extended  and 
sugared  tongue  of  the  dead  insect ;  then  once  more  she  presses 
the  neck  and  the  thorax,  and  once  more  applies  the  pressure 
of  her  abdomen  to  the  honey-sac  of  the  bee.  The  honey  oozes 
forth  and  is  instantly  licked  up.  Thus  the  bee  is  gradually 
compelled  to  disgorge  the  contents  of  the  crop.  This  atrocious 
meal  lasts  often  half  an  hour  and  longer,  until  the  last  trace 
of  honey  has  disappeared." 

The  detailed  answer  is  obtained  by  experiment,  which  per- 
fectly explains  this  "odious  feast,"  the  excuse  for  which  is 
simply  maternity.  The  Philanthus  knows,  instinctively,  with- 
out having  learned  it,  that  honey,  which  is  her  ordinary'  fare, 
is.  by  a  very  singular  "inversion,"  a  mortal  poison  to  her 
larva?. 

Fabre's  researches  into  the  life  of  the  young  wasp 
disclose  facts  that  almost  stagger  the  imagination.  The 
eggs  of  the  wasp  are  enclosed  in  an  underground  cham- 
ber, together  with  a  supply  of  food  for  the  grub.  But 
if  the  victims  are  dead  they  will  putrefy  before  the)" 
are  needed,  and  if  they  are  alive  they  will  be  big  enough 
and  strong  enough  to  injure  the  grubs.  Such  is  the 
mystery  of  which  Fabre  discovered  the  key: 

With  inconceivable  ingenuity,  the  victim  is  seized  and 
thrown  to  the  ground,  and  the  wasp  plunges  her  sting,  not 
at  random  into  the  body,  which  would  involve  the  risk  of 
death,  but  at  determined  points,  exactly  into  the  seat  of  those 
invisible  nervous  ganglions  whose  mechanism  commands  the 
various  movements  of  the  creature. 

Immediately  after  these  subtle  wounds  the  prey  is  paralyzed 
throughout  its  body;  its  members  appear  to  be  disarticulated, 
"as  though  all  the  springs  were  broken" ;  the  true  corpse  is 
not  more  motionless. 

But  the  wound  is  not  mortal ;  not  only  does  the  insect  con- 
tinue to  live,  but  it  has  acquired  the  strange  prerogative  of 
being  able  to  live  for  a  long  period  without  taking  any  nourish- 
ment, thanks  precisely  to  the  condition  of  immobility',  in  some 
sort  vegetative,  which  paralysis  confers  upon  it. 

\Yhen  the  hour  strikes  the  hungry  larva  will  find  its  favorite 
meat  served  to  its  liking;  and  it  will  attack  this  defenseless 
prey  with  al!  the  circumspection  of  a  refined  eater;  "with  an 
exquisitely  delicate  art,  nibbling  the  viscera  of  its  victim  little 
by  little,  with  an  infallible  method;  the  less  essential  parts 
first  of  all,  and  only  in  the  last  instance  those  which  are  neces- 
sary to  life.  Here  then  is  an  incomprehensible  spectacle;  the 
spectacle  of  an  animal  which,  eaten  alive,  mouthful  by  mouth- 
ful, during  nearly  a  fortnight,  is  hollowed  out,  grows  less  and 
less,  and  finally  collapses,"  while  retaining  to  the  end  its  succu- 
lence and  its  freshness. 

Well  may  the  author  remark  on  the  slow  and  hor- 
rible agony  for  the  paralyzed  victim  should  some  glim- 
mer of  consciousness  still  linger  in  its  puny  brain.  Bui 
perhaps  nature  is  not  so  cruel  as  she  seems.  Perhaps 
the  mother  wasp  paralyzes  not  only  motion,  but  also 
sensation: 

To  paralyze  without  killing,  "to  deliver  the  prey  to  the 
larvse  inert  but  living" :  that  is  the  end  to  be  attained ;  only 
the  method  varies  according  to  the  species  of  the  hunter  and 
the  structure  of  the  prey:  thus  the  Cerceris.  which  attacks  the 
coleoptera,  and  the  Scolia,  which  preys  upon  the  larvae  of  the 
rose-beetle,  sting  them  only  once  and  in  a  single  place,  be- 
cause there  is  concentrated  the  mass  of  motor  ganglions. 

The  Pompilus,  which  selects  a  spider  for  its  victim,  no  less 
than  the  redoubtable  Tarantula,  knows  that  its  quarry  "has 
two  nervous  centres  which  animate  respectively  the  move- 
ments of  the  limbs  and  those  of  the  terrible  fangs;  hence 
the  two  stabs  of  the  sting." 

The  Sphex  plunges  her  dagger  three  times  into  the  breast 
of  the  cricket,  because  she  knows,  by  an  intuition  that  we 
can  not  comprehend,  that  the  locomotor  innervation  of  the 
cricket  is  actuated  by  three  nervous  centres,  which  lie  wide 
apart. 

Finally,  the  Ammophila,  "the  highest  manifestation  of  the 
logic  of  instinct,  whose  profound  knowledge  leaves  us  con- 
founded, stabs  the  caterpillar  in  nine  places,  because  the 
body  of  the  victim  with  which  it  feeds  its  larva*  is  a  series 
of  rings,  set  end  to  end,  erch  of  which  possesses  its  little 
independent  nervous  centre." 

Perhaps  Fabre's  greatest  work  is  not  in  discovery, 
1  -     in  synthesis.    The  whole  system  of  living  creatures 


appears  to  us  as  an  immense  organism,  a  sort  of  vabt 
physiological  apparatus,  of  which  all  the  parts  are 
mutually  interdependent,  and  as  narrowly  controlled  as 
all  the  cells  of  the  human  body : 

Fabre  goes  on  to  present  us  with  other  facts,  which  at  a 
first  glance  appear  highly  immoral ;  I  am  referring  to  certain 
phases  of  sexual  love  among  the  lower  animals,  and  his 
ghoulish  revelations  concerning  the  horrible  bridals  of  the 
Arachnoids,  the  Millepoda,  and  the  Locustidse. 

The  Decticus  surrenders  onls'  to  a  single  exploit  of  love; 
a  victim  of  its  "strange  genesics" ;  utterly  exhausted  by  the 
first  embrace,  empty,  drained,  extenuated,  motionless  in  all 
its  members,  utterly  worn  out,  it  quickly  succumbs,  a  mere 
broken  simulacrum,  like  the  miserable  lover  of  a  monstrous 
succubus  who  "loves  him  enough  to  devour  him." 

The  female  scorpion  devours  the  male;  "all  is  gone  but 
the  tail !" 

The  female  Spider  delights  in  the  flesh  of  her  lover. 

The  Cricket  also  devours  a  small  portion  of  her  "debonair" 
admirer. 

The  Ephippigera  ''excavates  the  stomach  of  her  companion 
and  eats  him." 

But  the  horror  of  these  nuptial  tragedies  is  surpassed  by 
the  insatiable  lust,  the  monstrous  conjunction,  the  bestial  de- 
lights of  the  Mantis,  that  "ferocious  spectre,  never  wearied 
of  embraces,  munching  the  brains  of  its  spouse  at  the  very 
moment  of  surrendering  her  flanks  to  him." 

Whence  these  strange  discords,  these  frightful  appetites? 

Fabre  refers  us  to  the  remotest  ages,  to  the  depths  of  the 
geological  night,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  regard  these  cruel- 
ties as  "remnants  of  atavism,"  the  lingering  furies  of  an 
ancient  strain,  and  he  ventures  a  profound  and  plausible  ex- 
planation. 

Fabre  describes  himself  as  dismayed  by  these  hor- 
rible revelations  of  nature.  Why  has  evil  crept  in 
everywhere?  Within  this  fatal  circle,  in  which  the  de- 
vourer  and  the  devoured,  the  exploiter  and  the  ex- 
ploited, lead  an  eternal  dance,  can  we  not  perceive  a 
ray  of  light?    Perhaps  so: 

The  victims  are  not  merely  the  predestined  victims  of  their 
persecutors.  They  seek  neither  to  struggle  nor  to  escape  nor 
to  evade  the  inevitable ;  one  might  say  that  by  a  kind  of 
renunciation  they  offer  themselves  up  whole  as  a  sacrifice! 

What  irresistible  destiny  impels  the  bee  to  meet  half-way 
the  Philanthus,  its  terrible  enemy  ?  The  Tarantula,  which 
could  so  easily  withstand  the  Pompilus,  when  the  latter  rashly 
carries  war  into  its  lair,  does  not  disturb  itself,  and  never 
dreams  of  using  its  poisoned  fangs.  Not  less  absolute  is  the 
submission  of  the  grasshopper  before  the  Mantis,  which  itself 
has  its  tyrant,  the  Tachytes. 

Similarly  those  which  have  reason  to  fear  for  their  offspring, 
if  not  for  themselves,  do  nothing  to  evade  the  enemy  which 
watches  for  them ;  the  Megachile,  although  it  could  easily 
destroy  it,  is  indifferent  to  the  presence  of  a  miserable  midge, 
"the  bandit  who  is  always  there,  meditating  its  crime" ;  the 
Bembex,  confronted  with  the  Tachinarius,  can  not  control  its 
terror,  but  nevertheless  resigns  itself,  while  squeaking  with 
fright. 

If  each  creature  is  what  it  is  only  because  it  is  a  necessary 
part  of  the  plan  of  the  supreme  Artisan  who  has  constructed 
the  universe,  why  have  some  the  right  of  life  and  death  and 
others  the  terrible  duty  of  immolation? 

Do  not  both  obey,  not  the  gloomy  law  of  carnage,  but  a 
kind  of  sovereign  and  exquisite  sacrifice,  some  sort  of  uncon- 
scious idea  of  submission  to  a  superior  and  collective  interest? 

Fabre's  methods  of  work  are  described  with  a  de- 
lightful simplicity.  He  would  move  like  a  circus  horse 
around  the  great  table  of  his  laboratory  until  the  ideas 
slowly  formulated  in  his  mind,  until  the  transcription 
was  no  longer  an  illusion,  but  a  finished  interpretation: 

Then  only  would  he  sit  before  the  little  walnut-wood 
table  "spoted  with  ink  and  scarred  with  knife-cuts,  just  big 
enough  to  hold  the  inkstand,  a  halfpenny  bottle,  and  his  open 
notebook" :  that  same  little  table  at  which,  in  other  days, 
by  force  of  meditation,  he  achieved  his  first  degrees. 

Then  he  would  begin  to  write,  "his  pen  dipped  not  in  ink 
only"  but  in  his  heart's  blood  :  first  of  all  in  ordinary  ruled 
notebooks  bound  in  black  cloth,  in  which  he  noted,  day  by 
day,  hour  by  hour,  the  observations  of  every  moment,  the 
results  of  his  experiments,  together  with  his  thoughts  and 
reflections.  Little  by  little  those  documents  would  come  to- 
gether which  elucidated  and  completed  one  another,  and  at 
last  the  book  was  written.  These  notebooks,  these  copious 
records,  are  remarkable  for  the  regularity  of  the  writing  and 
the  often  impeccable  finish  of  the  first  draught.  Although  here 
and  there  the  same  data  are  transcribed  several  times  in  suc- 
cession, and  each  time  struck  through  with  a  vigorous  strokt 
of  the  pen,  there  are  whole  pages,  and  many  pages  together, 
without  a  single  erasure.  The  handwriting,  excessively  smal" 
— one  might  think  it  had  been  traced  by  the  feet  of  a  fly — 
becomes  in  later  years  so  minute  that  one  almost  needs 
magnifying  glass  to  decipher  it. 

These  notebooks  are  not  the  final  manuscript.  The  ent( 
mologist  would  write  a  new  and  more  perfect  copy  on  loos( 
sheets  of  paper,  making  one  draught  after  another,  patientb 
fashioning  his  style  and  polishing  his  work,  although  many 
passages  were  included  without  revision  as  they  were  written 
in  the  first  instance. 

Fabre  is  very  old  and  nearly  blind.  He  can  work  no 
longer  in  the  fields,  but  he  still  sits  in  his  study  answer- 
ing the  innumerable  questions  that  are  brought  to  him. 
Women,  we  are  told,  confide  in  him  their  little  private 
griefs  or  their  intimate  sorrows,  a  naive  form  of 
homage,  and  "in  the  midst  of  all  the  sympathy  extended 
to  him  he  is  sensible,  not  of  the  twilight,  but  of  a  sun- 
rise." 

Fabre,  Poet  of  Science.  By  Dr.  C.  V.  Legros. 
With  a  preface  by  J.  H.  Fabre.  Translated  by  Ber- 
nard Miall.     Xew  York:  The  Century  Company. 


To  the  sanctity  of  the  ancient  and  holy  river  of 
Cauvery,  flowing  through  the  province  of  Mysore, 
fndia.  has  been  added  practical  utility,  for  the  Mysore 
government  has  installed  one  of  the  finest  electrical 
plants  in  the  world  below  the  famous  falls.  It  is  under 
contemplation  to  make  this  sacred  stream  of  still  fur- 
ther commercial  use  by  creating  what  will  be  the 
largest  artificial  lake  in  India,  some  miles  above  Sering- 
patam.  It  will  give  increased  electric  power  to  the 
Kolar  gold  fields,  and  also  irrigate  a  large  acreage. 


Perth,  where  golf  is  now  a  municipal  institution,  is 
the  city .  where  the  first  act  was  passed,  in  1424,  by 
James  I,  forbidding  the  playing  of  "golfe,  fluteball,  or 
other  sik  unprofitable  sportes.'' 


August  30,  1913. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

The  Long  Engagement. 
Stories  of  shabby  life  in  London  need  some- 
thing more  than  fidelity  to  recommend  them 
to  the  American  audience.  This  particular 
story  is  doubtless  a  faithful  and  a  typical  pic- 
ture. Moreover,  it  is  written  in  a  lively  way, 
but  we  may  still  doubt  if  it  carries  with  it  a 
sufficient  illumination  of  its  own  atmosphere 
to  recommend  it  to  readers  who  have  no 
experience  of  London  life.  It  tells  the  story 
of  a  family  of  two  daughters  and  a  son  who 
are  left  ill  provided  for  at  the  death  of  their 
father,  a  clergyman.  The  son,  Dominick,  be- 
comes engaged,  but  keeps  it  secret  until  the 
financial  winds  shall  be  more  favorable.  As 
a  result  he  nearly  loses  his  bride  to  Sir  Ar- 
thur Beveradge,  and  so  we  are  asked  to  con- 
sider if  long  engagements  are  desirable.  It  is 
hardly  a  question  to  be  settled  by  discussion, 
since  affairs  of  the  heart  are  notoriously  be- 
yond the  control  of  the  head.  The  author 
gives  us  a  stage  full  of  figures  and  he  keeps 
them  moving,  which  in  itself  is  no  small  feat. 

The    Long    Engagement.      By    E.    S.    Stevens. 
New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company;  $1.25  net. 


Lives  of  the  Players. 

If  all  other  sources  of  information  should 
become  unavailable  it  would  be  almost  pos- 
sible to  reconstruct  the  story  of  the  modern 
stage  from  the  writings  of  Mr.  William  Win- 
ter. In  a  broad  and  comprehensive  knowl- 
edge of  the  theatre  he  is  facile  princeps  among 
the  American  authorities  of  today. 

Mr.  Winter's  book  on  Tyrone  Power  is  the 
first  of  a  series  of  Lives  of  the  Players  which 
he  has  undertaken  to  write.  His  design  is  to 
record  and  commemorate  the  achievements  ot 
important  actors  now  living,  and  he  gives  the 
place  of  honor  to  Tyrone  Power.  Speaking 
of  Mr.  Power,  the  author  says  that  "there  is 
no  contemporary  actor  who,  by  integrity  ot 
artistic  purpose,  steadfast  devotion  to  a  noble 
ideal,  self-sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  being  right 
and  doing  right  in  the  pursuit  of  his  vocation, 
and  furthermore  by  splendid  acting,  has  shown 
himself  better  entitled  to  sympathetic  recog- 
nition and  practical  public  acclaim."  These 
are  words  of  high  praise  and  Mr.  Winter 
seems  to  justify  them  by  a  particularly  spirited 
account  of  the  actor's  career  and  an  account 
that  is  eminently  readable  even  by  those  who 
have  made  no  special  study  of  the  stage  or 
of  the  drama. 

Tyrone  Power.  By  William  Winter.  New 
York:    Moffat,    Yard  &   Co.;    $1.25    net. 


The  Lady  and  the  Pirate. 
Mr.  Emerson  Hough  is  so  fine  a  writer 
that  we  wonder  if  he  intended  his  hero  to  be 
an  insufferable  idiot.  His  malady  is  the  more 
offensive,  since  the  story  is  told  in  the  first 
person.  But  if  we  can  mentally  suppress  the 
hero  we  shall  find  lots  of  amusement  in  this 
story  of  two  boy  pirates  who  travel  down  the 
Mississippi,  and  also  in  the  love  story  that 
continues  somewhat  pitilessly  from  start  to 
finish.  Mr.  Hough  is  incapable  of  work  that  is 
actually  poor  and  we  can  only  wonder  if  this 
slight  descent  is  due  to  a  desire  to  be  sportive 
and  so  to  come  a  little  nearer  to  the  level  of 
popular  inanities. 

The  Lady  and  the  Pirate.  By  Emerson 
Hough.  Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs- Merrill  Com- 
pany; $1.25  net. 

Laughter. 
Professor  Boris  Sidis  has  won  a  sufficient 
reputation  in  the  domain  of  original  research 
to  guarantee  a  respectful  bearing  for  what- 
ever theories  he  may  have  to  advance,  al- 
though we  may  wonder  why  three  hundred 
pages  should  be  a  sort  of  standard  measure 
for  discussions  of  this  kind.  Laughter,  says 
the  author  in  effect,  proceeds  from  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  incongruous.  Deep  within  our 
natures  we  have  certain  standards,  and  a  de- 
viation from  those  standards  is  apt  to  appeal 
I  to  us  as  ludicrous.  Chesterton  somewhere 
says  pretty  much  the  same  thing.  We  laugh 
when  we  hear  a  Frenchman  talking  because 
of  the  reflection  that  here  is  a  being  who 
looks  like  a  man  and  dresses  like  a  man  and 
yet  can   not  talk  like  a  man. 

But  humor  may  be  considered  seriously. 
As  a  sort  of  last  resort  it  is  the  soul  itself 
that  furnishes  our  standards,  and  in  real 
comedy  we  are  asked  to  compare  realism  and 
idealism. 

The  Psychology  of  Laughter.  By  Boris  Sidis, 
M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.;    $2   net. 

Yankee  Fantasies. 
The  name  of  Mr.  Percy  Mackaye  upon  the 
title  page  of  this  volume  of  five  one-act  plays 
,  is  a  recommendation  to  which  the  reviewer 
can  add  nothing.  Nor  can  we  read  many 
pages  without  a  recognition  that  the  author 
has  been  in  earch  of  something  more  than 
that  vague  qurjity  that  we  call  the  dramatic. 
Under  the  dur  *ss  of  Yankee  life,  he  tells  us, 
there  burns  (  .  /  a  kind  of  smothered  re- 
bellion again? p  \  own  chill  constraint,  and 
sometimes  th  ,  jellion  breaks  into  a  flame, 
and  it  is  thie„_,  e.  or  some  examples  of  it, 
that  Mr.  Ms  ef  \has  sought  to  express  in 
his  dramas.  ;    a    te\ 

But  it  is  i    .  3ce  that  strikes  us  with  a 

force  equal  inlPe™  ^f  the  plays  themselves. 

Mr.  Mackay"  order  Jwith  approval  Mr.  P.  P. 
"thego   ani 


Howe,  who  says  that  the  "need  of  the  theatre 
is  freedom  to  experiment."  And  how  can 
there  be  better  material  for  experimentation 
than  the  one-act  play,  or  a  better  instrument 
than  what  may  be  called  the  Studio  Theatre 
that  would  be  for  the  dramatist  what  his 
studio  is  for  the  painter,  or  his  laboratory  for 
the  physicist? 

Yankee  Fantasies.  Five  one-act  plays.  By 
Percy  Mackaye.  New  York:  Duffield  &  Co.;  $1.25 
net. 


William  Lloyd  Garrison. 
In  spite  of  a  certain  over-evident  enthusi- 
asm Mr.  John  Jay  Chapman  gives  us  a  singu- 
larly pleasing  valuation  of  Garrison's  work 
for  emancipation.  He  describes  the  man  him- 
self with  all  the  success  and  vigor  of  a  good 
portrait,  and  he  helps  us  measurably  to  under- 
stand the  forces  that  were  arrayed  against 
him.  So  far  as  the  North  was  concerned 
those  forces  were  not  so  much  of  the  definitely 
hostile  kind.  It  was  apathy  against  which 
he  had  to  fight,  a  disinclination  to  disturb 
existing  conditions,  an  unwillingness  to  do 
anything  that  might  portend  momentous 
changes.  Mr.  Chapman's  ardor  is  shown  by 
such  passages  as  this:  "It  is  incredible  that 
the  earth  should  have  produced  such  a  race 
of  cowards  as  the  dominant  classes  in  our 
Northern  states  seem  to  have  been."  Prob- 
ably the  dominant  classes  are  always  cow- 
ardly, just  as  a  certain  impetuosity  is  the 
mark  of  the  other  end  of  the  social  scale. 
But  Mr.  Chapman  has  written  a  little  volume 
of  great  value.  It  is  not  alone  a  record  of 
events,  but  an  interpretation  of  them  in  the 
light  of  a  keen  philosophic  vision. 

William   Lloyd  Garrison.      By  John   Tay  Chap- 
man.    New  York:   Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.;   $1.25   net. 


The  Franco-Prussian  War. 

The  death  of  Emile  OlHvier,  premier  to 
Napoleon  III,  gives  special  interest  to  bis 
story  of  the  causes  of  the  Franco-Prussian 
war.  Certainly  there  was  no  man  who  knew 
the  whole  truth  better  than  he  did,  and  it 
may  be  said  with  equal  certainty  that  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  his  veracity.  Indeed  the 
world  has  already  come  to  his  conclusion  that 
the  conflict  was  deliberately  provoked  by  Bis- 
marck, who  saw  in  it  the  coping-stone  to  his 
edifice  of  German  unity.  And  yet  there  would 
have  been  no  war  but  for  the  infatuated  cer- 
tainty of  the  French  emperor  that  his  army 
would  be  invincible.  It  was  this  conviction  that 
prompted  the  French  to  insist  that  Prince  Leo- 
pold of  Hohenzollern  should  never  again  be  a 
candidate  for  the  throne  of  Spain,  although 
Germany  had  neither  instigated  nor  controlled 
his  pretensions.  OlHvier  himself  disapproved 
of  such  a  demand.  England  protested  against 
it  as  a  provocative  of  war,  but  when  OlHvier 
seemed  in  the  way  to  enforce  his  plans  of 
moderation  we  are  told  that  he  was  affronted 
by  the  war  minister  and  in  danger  of  being 
disgraced  at  court.  The  conduct  of  the  Em- 
press Eugenie  was  peculiarly  reprehensible, 
and  for  the  first  time  we  have  a  clear  view 
of  her  malefic  influence.     OlHvier  says  : 

The  news  of  our  pacific  decision  had  reached 
the  salon  where  the  empress  and  her  suite  were 
awaiting  us  for  luncheon.  Tbey  vied  with  one 
another  in  turning  their  backs  or  frowning  upon 
us.  At  table  the  emperor  had  the  prince  im- 
perial on  bis  right  and  the  empress  on  his  left. 
I  sat  at  the  empress's  left.  She  ostentatiously 
refrained  from  speaking  to  me,  and  when  I  in- 
vited her  to  talk  she  barely  replied  with  brief 
phrases  .  .  .  and  ended  by  turning  her  back  on 
me.  She  was  barely  polite  when  we  took  our 
leave. 

The  emperor  himself  was  equally  resolved 
upon  war.  He  said,  "We  have  many  other 
grievances  against  Prussia  than  this  Hohen- 
zollern business,"  and  so  it  was  that  the  two 
nations  drifted  into  hostilities.  It  is  now  an 
old  story,  but  the  wounds  are  still  bleeding, 
and  it  is  well  that  we  should  have  so  detailed 
and  authoritative  a  story  as  this. 

The  Franco-Prussian  War  and  Its  Hidden 
Causes.  By  Emile  OlHvier.  Boston:  Little, 
Brown   &   Co.;    $2.50    net. 


Oscar  Wilde. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  can  look  upon 
Oscar  Wilde  not  only  with  the  pitiful  sym- 
pathy that  is  due  to  the  man,  but  with  the 
admiration  that  is  due  to  the  artist.  Unques- 
tionably he  left  a  deep  mark  upon  the  thought 
and  sentiment  of  his  day,  and  perhaps  if  we 
had  the  vision  to  cast  up  a  debit  and  credit 
account  we  should  find  not  only  that  Wilde 
had  paid  his  debt  to  society,  but  that  a  sub- 
stantial balance  is  due  to  his  memory. 

Some  of  that  debt  Mr.  Arthur  Ransome  has 
now  paid.  Seldom  have  we  seen  so  just  and 
balanced  an  estimate  of  human  character  and 
ability  as  is  contained  in  this  volume.  Harsh 
judgments  are  never  found  in  those  with  a 
knowledge  of  human  nature.  Comprehension 
and  compassion  are  almost  synonymous  terms, 
and  Mr.  Ransome  has  both  comprehension  and 
compassion.  Those  who  wish  to  know  Oscar 
Wilde  as  he  really  was  will  find  all  the  ma- 
terial that  they  need  for  a  verdict  in  this 
eminently  readable  little  book. 

Oscar  Wilde.  By  Arthur  Ransome.  New 
York:    Mitchell  Kennerley. 


Briefer  Reviews. 

"Eugenie,    Empress    of   the    French,"   trans 

lated    from    the    German    of    Erich    Holm    by 

George  P.  UptoD,  has  been  added  to  the  Life 


Stories  for  Young  People,  now  in  course  of 
publication  by  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.  (50  cents 
net  per  volume).  There  are  now  twenty-eight 
volumes  in  this  series. 

Sherman,  French  &  Co.  have  published  "The 
Garden  of  Life  and  Other  Poems,"  by  Anne 
Richardson  Talbot  (73  cents  net).  There  are 
only  twenty-six  selections  in  the  volume,  all 
of  them  are  short,  and  some  few  have  poetic 
merit. 

The  Macmillan  Company  has  published 
Shakespeare's  "The  Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
sor" in  the  Tudor  Shakespeare,  under  the 
general  editorship  of  William  Allan  Neilson 
and  Ashley  Horace  Thorndike.  This  latest 
volume  is  edited  by  Fred  P.  Emery,  A.  M. 
Price,  35   cents  net. 

"Little  Grey  Girl,"  by  Mary  Openshaw  (G. 
W.  Dillingham  Company;  $1.25  net),  is  a 
semi-historical  story  of  a  little  Quaker  girl 
who  goes  to  school  in  England  and  eventually 
finds  herself  in  Paris  during  the  siege  and  in- 
volved in  the  love  affairs  of  her  father,  who 
has  become  involved  with  the  Comtesse  de 
Castelle.  And,  as  may  be  supposed,  the  little 
Quaker  maid  finds  her  own  admirer  in  due 
course  of  time. 

"Art  in  Short  Story  Narration,"  by  Henry 
Albert  Phillips  (Stanhope-Dodge  Publishing 
Company,  Larchmont,  New  York),  is  de- 
scribed as  "a  searching  analysis  of  the  quali- 
fications of  fiction  in  general,  and  of  the  short 
story  in  particular,  with  copious  examples." 
It  is  one  of  the  few  books  that  demand  art 
as  an  essential  to  fiction-writing,  and  as  a 
requisite  that  can  not  be  learned  as  we  learn 
cabinet-making. 

The  federation  of  the  British  Empire  is 
one  of  the  questions  looming  large  on  the 
political  horizon,  so  large  indeed  as  to  justify 
the  judicial  consideration  given  to  it  by  Mr. 
Richard  Jebb  in  "The  Britannic  Question,"  just 
published  by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  (35 
cents).  Mr.  Jebb  calls  his  work  "a  survey  of 
alternatives,"  and  he  is  certainly  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  his  skill  in  arraying  the  pros 
and  cons  in  so  understandable  a  way. 

The  Wisdom  of  the  East  series,  under  the 
editorship  of  L.  Cranmer-Byng  and  Dr.  S.  A. 
Kapadia,  has  been  enriched  by  the  addition  of 
"Ancient  Jewish  Proverbs,"  compiled  and 
classified  by  the  Rev.  A.  Cohen  (E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.;  60  cents  net).  It  would  be  hard  to 
speak  too  highly  of  this  series  as  a  whole  or 
of  its  latest  volume.  No  books  could  be  bet- 
ter designed  as  "ambassadors  of  good-will  and 
understanding  between  East  and  West." 

The  Cosmopolitan  Press  has  published  a  vol- 
ume of  well-intentioned  verse  by  Modeste 
Hannis  Jordan,  already  known  for  some 
clever,  human  stories.  The  volume  is  entitled 
"Vagrant  Verses,"  and  the  author  explains 
that  they  are  "a  small  part  of  the  many  writ- 
ten to  gratify  a  passing  mood  or  fancy  during 
the  busy  days  of  a  busy  journalist."  Let  it 
be  said  that  these  verses  are  not  morbid,  that 
they  are  not  of  the  autovivisectionist  variety, 
and  that  they  are  wholesome,  spontaneous, 
and  sincere.     The  price  is  $1  net. 

A  book  of  unusual  merit  is  "The  Story  of 
Parzival  the  Templar,"  retold  from  Wolfram 
von  Eschenbach  by  Mary  Elackwell  Sterling, 
with  illustrations  by  William  Ernest  Chapman 
(E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.50).  The  story  is 
not  only  exquisitely  told,  but  the  author  is 
among  the  very  few  with  the  perception  to 
identify  the  story  of  the  Grail  with  that  an- 
cient tradition  of  initiation  which  has  been 
given  to  the  world  under  a  hundred  guises 
and  which  forms  the  basis  of  all  spiritual 
philosophy. 

Although  our  customary  welcome  for  books 
on  popular  hygiene  is  not  a  very  warm  one 
there  can  be  nothing  but  commendation  for  so 
sane  and  practical  a  treatise  as  "The  Heart 
and  Blood  Vessels,"  by  I.  H.  Hirschfeld,  M.  D. 
(Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company;  $1.25  net).  The 
author  covers  well-nigh  the  whole  field  of  in- 
dividual care  of  the  health.  He  indulges  in 
no  ecstasies  on  operations  or  germs.     He  says 


nothing  that  can  encourage  hypochrondria  or 
an  adverse  auto-suggestion.  He  tells  us  that 
nature  intends  us  to  be  healthy  and  happy 
and  that  we  need  do  no  more  than  obey  her 
laws  to  be  both.  Merely  to  read  his  book 
contributes   largely  to   a   desirable   end. 


The  Writings  of 

J.  H.  FABRE 

The  Greatest  Living  Naturalist 

Life  of  the  Spider $1.50 

Life  and  Love  of  the  Insect 1.75 

Social  Life  in  the  Insect  World 3.00 

Life  of  the  Fly 1.50 
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Sardou  and  the 
Sardou  Plays 


BY 


JEROME  A.  HART 


WHAT    THE    REVIEWERS    SAY 
Chicago  Record-Herald:     "Sardou  and  the  Sar- 
dou   Plays"    is    an    important   contribution    to 
the  literature  of  the  contemporaneous  drama. 

Toronto  World:  Sardou's  biographer  has  here 
collected  a  great  deal  of  information  about 
the  playwright  which  makes  pleasant  reading. 


Illustrated.     403  pages.     $2.50  net.     Post- 
paid $2.65.       May   be  ordered 
through  your  Bookseller 
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THE   LATEST  BOOKS. 


The  Unrsst  of  'Women. 

Mr.  Martin's  contribution  to  the  suffrage 
question  is  an  amusing  one,  but  with  little 
finality  about  it.  He  is  a  reconciler  and  a 
moderator,  advising  us  all  round  not  to  get 
excited  and  reminding  us  that  good  things 
will  endure  and  that  bad  things  will  perish. 
The  women's  vote  is  not  nearly  so  good  as 
the  women  think  it  to  be,  nor  nearly  so  bad 
as  some  men  believe.  Moreover,  the  question 
is  not  sui  generis,  but  an  integral  part  of  a 
world  movement  of  expansion,  of  a  universal 
desire  to  get  elbow  room.  All  this,  of  course, 
has  a  soothing  syrup  wisdom  about  it.  The 
world  is  very  old  and  will  be  very  much 
older,  and  if  we  accustomed  ourselves  to  think 
in  ages  instead  of  in  decades  we  should  find 
that  there  was  very  little  either  in  feminism 
or  in  any  other  movement  to  get  hot  about  it. 
Mr.  Martin  has  written  a  good  deal  of  sound 
common  sense.  He  has  also  laughed  a  good 
deal,  and  he  almost  persuades  us  that  nothing 
matters  very  much. 

The  Unrest  of  Women.  By  Edward  Sand- 
fcrd  Martin.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  $1 
uet 

Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
Geraldine  Bonner's  latest  novel,  "The  Book 
of  Evelyn,"  is  announced  by  the  Bobbs-Merrill 
Company. 

Harper  &  Brothers  announce  the  publica- 
tion this  week  of  a  new  Rex  Beach  novel, 
"The  Iron  Trail."  Advance  orders  have  been 
so  great  that  it  has  already  been  necessary  to 
go  to  press  for  two  large  editions  and  an 
increase. 

For  the  past  twenty  years  Thomas  L.  Mas- 
son,  author  of  "The  Best  Stories  in  the 
World,"  has  been  editing  humor  for  Life. 
He  is  now  managing  editor  of  that  journal, 
and  for  a  decade  has  been  collecting  a  library 
of  fun.  At  the  present  time  he  probably  has 
in  his  Jersey  home  the  largest  individual  joke 
reservoir  in  the  world.  He  has  picked  out 
from  some  sixty-six  thousand  odd  humorous 
stories  about  four  hundred,  and  placed  them 
in  this  book,  which  is  coming  from  the  press 
of  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

As  the  direct  result  of  an  increasing  demand 
for  copies  after  the  first  edition  had  been  ex- 
hausted the  second  edition  of  T.  W.  Arnold's 
"The  Preaching  of  Islam,"  is  now  being  is- 
sued. The  first  edition  was  printed  several 
years  ago,  and  made  its  reputation  when  it 
got  into  the  hands  of  the  best  judges.  The 
author  is  professor  of  Arabic  at  University 
College,  the  University  of  London. 

After  the  publication  some  years  ago  of  her 
collected  poems  the  late  Julia  C.  R.  Dorr 
published  at  intervals  two  small  treasuries  of 
her  subsequently  written  verse  in  the  slender 
volumes,  "Afterglow"  and  "Beyond  the  Sun- 
set," and  up  to  the  time  of  her  recent  death 
she  continued  to  contribute  to  the  magazine^ 
— the  May  Scribner  indeed  containing  the 
latest  of  all.  These  poems  have  now  been 
collected  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  added  to 
"Afterglow"  and  "Beyond  the  Sunset,"  sup- 
plemented by  others  left  by  the  author,  but 
hitherto  unpublished,  and  the  whole  is  com- 
prised in  an  attractive  volume  entitled  "Last 
Poems,"  which  they  are  issuing  this  season. 

The  immediate  publication  of  Strindberg's 
novel,  "By  the  Open  Sea,"  is  announced  by 
B.  W.  Huebsch.  The  translation  is  an  au- 
thorized one  made  by  Ellie  Schleussner,  who 
has  already  translated  several  books  of  the 
Swedish  author. 

As  a  man  who  has  lived  the  life,  Donald 
Fraser,  who  spent  years  in  the  African  bush 
in  the  old  days  before  the  British  annexation, 
writes  of  his  experiences  in  "Winning  a 
Primitive  People,"  which  comes  from  the 
press  of  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  The  simple  nar- 
ration deals  largely  with  Nyassaland.  Inci- 
dentally the  book  is  a  history  of  the  early 
mission  work  in   which  the  author  took  part. 

George  L.  Rives,  formerly  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State,  is  well  equipped  for  the  work 
which  he  has  undertaken  in  the  volume,  "The 
United  States  and  Mexico,  1821-1848."  It  is 
a  history  of  the  relations  between  the  two 
countries  from  the  independence  of  Mexico  to 
the  close  of  the  war  with  the  United  States, 
and  is  based  upon  broad  and  deep  scholar- 
ship, reinforced  by  years  of  special  study  and 
investigation.  The  book  opens  with  the 
Florida  Treaty  and  closes  with  the  Treaty  of 
Guadalupe  Hidalgo.  It  is  among  the  fall  pub- 
lications by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 


New  Books  Received. 

The  Woman  Thou  Gavbst  Me:  Being  the 
Story  or  Mary  O'Neill.  By  Hall  Caine.  Phila- 
delphia:  J.    B.   Lippincott   Company;    $1.35   net. 

A  novel. 

The  Garden  Without  Walls,  By  Coningsby 
Dawson.  New  York:  Henry  Unit  &  Co.;  $1.35 
net. 

A  novel. 

The  Double  Life  of  Mb,  Alfred  Burton.  By 
E.  Pl»  Mips  Oppenhcim.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.;      i.25  net.     ' 

A  iry  described  by  the  author  as  "unlike  my 
f'licr  \  ork." 

r  Poeti  Futuristi.     Di  Lihero,  Altomarc,  Mario 
.  !a,     Paolo    Buzzi,     Enrico     Cavacchioli,    Auro 


d'Alba,  Luciano  Folgore,  Corrado  Govoni,  G. 
ManzeUa-Frontini,  F.  T.  Marinetti,  Aldo  Palaz- 
zeschi.  Milano,  Corso  Venezia  61 :  Edizioni  Fu- 
turiste  di  "Poesia";  2  lire. 

Con  un  proclama  di  F.  T.  Marinetti  e  uno 
studio  sul  verso  di  Paolo  Buzzi. 

The    Poems    of    Paul    Mariett.      New    York: 
Mitchell  Kennerley;    $1    net. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

Christian  Faith  for  Men  of  Today.  By  Ezra 
Albert  Cook,  Ph.  D.  Chicago:  The  University  of 
Chicago   Press;  $1.25  net. 

Issued  in  Constructive  Bible  Studies.  Edited  by 
Ernest  D.  Burton. 

Sand  Dunes  and  Salt  Marshes.  By  Dr. 
Charles  Wendell  Townsend.  Boston:  Dana  Estes 
&  Co.;  $2  net. 

A  study  of  seashore  formations  and  of  natural 
history. 

The  Judiciary  and  the  People.  By  Frederick 
Newton  Judson.  New  York:  Yale  University 
Press;   $1.35  net. 

An  inquiry  into  a  loss  of  popular  confidence  in 
the  law  courts. 

The    Lost    Mameluke.      By    David    M.    Beddoe. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.35  net. 
A  tale  of  Egypt. 

Organized  Democracy.  By  Frederick  A.  Cleve- 
land, Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.  New  York:  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.;  $2.50  net. 

Issued  in  the  American  Citizen  series.  An  in- 
troduction to  the  study  of  American  politics. 

Le  FuturI5ME.  Par  F.  T.  Marinetti.  Paris, 
9  Rue  de  l'Eperon:  E.  Sansot  &  Cie;  3  fr.  50. 

Deux  conferences,  dont  I'une  fut  tenue  a 
l'Association  Generate  des  Etudiants  de  Paris, 
l'autre  au  Lyceum  Club  a  Londres. 

Le  Monoplan  du  Pape.  Par  F.  T.  Marinetti. 
Paris,  9  Rue  de  l'Eperon:  E.  Sansot  &  Cie;  3 
fr.  50. 

Roman  politique  en  vers  libres. 

La  Bataille  de  Tripoli.  Vecue  et  Chantee  par 
F.  T.  Marinetti.  Milano :  Edizioni  Futuriste  di 
"Poesia." 

A  protest  against  pacificism  and  a  defense  of  the 
Italian  army. 

Longhead:  The  Story  of  the  First  Fire.  By 
C.  H.  Robinson.  Boston:  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.;  $1 
net. 

"A  human   document  of  prehistoric  times." 

The  Blossom  Shop.  By  Isla  May  Mullins 
(Mrs.  E.  Y.  Mullins).  Boston:  L  C.  Page  &  Co.; 
$1  net, 

A  story  of  the  South. 

The  Career  of  Dr    Weaver.     By  Mrs.   Heury 
Backus.     Boston:  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.;  $1.25  net. 
A  novel. 

The  Silver-Burdett  Arithmetics,  Book  Three. 
By  George  Morris  Phillips,  LL.  D„  and  Robert  F. 
Anderson,  Sc.  D.  New  York:  Silver,  Burdett  & 
Co. 

Intended  for  pupils  of  grades  seven  and  eight 
and  those  of  more  advanced  grades  who  wish  to 
review  arithmetic. 

The  Russian  Empire  of  Today  and  Yesterday. 
By  Nevin  O.  Winter.  Boston:  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.; 
$3  net. 

The  country  and  its  peoples,  together  with  a 
brief  review  of  its  history,  past  and  present,  and 
a  survey  of  its  social,  political,  and  economic  con- 
ditions. 

*♦» 

Henri  Rochefort  drew  at  one  time  a  larger 
income  from  newspaper  work  than  any  of  his 
contemporaries.  When  La  Lanterne  was 
started  it  was  arranged  that  he  was  to  have 
a  royalty  on  the  sales.  He  wrote  the  whole 
of  the  paper,  amounting  to  about  three  col- 
umns. About  60,000  copies  were  sold  of 
the  first  number,  and  by  the  time  the  fourth 
number  was  issued  that  circulation  was 
doubled.  The  result  was  that  Rochefort  was 
soon  making  $2400  a  week  out  of  it,  while  it 
brought  each  of  the  directors  $62,000  a  year 
for  doing  nothing  but  keeping  him  up  to  the 
work.  There  has  been  no  other  instance  of  a 
journalist  getting  so  much  money  from  his 
work. 


George  Hitchcock,  who  died  recently  at 
Marken  Island,  a  short  distance  north  of  Am- 
sterdam, was  born  at  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  in  1850,  and  studied  art  in  Paris.  He 
was  awarded  the  gold  medal  at  the  Paris  Ex- 
position in  1889.  Among  his  best-known 
works  are  "Toilers  of  the  Sea,"  which  is  in 
the  imperial  collection  at  Vienna  ;  "The  Lark," 
in  the  art  gallery  in  St.  Louis;  "Calypso,"  in 
the  Herron  Art  Institute  in  Indianapolis ; 
"Tulips  and  Hyacinths,"  in  the  municipal  gal- 
lery at  Alkmaar,  Holland ;  "Tulip  Seller,"  in 
the  Art  Institute,  Chicago,  and  "Spring  Moon," 
in  the  Telfair  Academy,  Savannah,  Georgia. 
He  resided  in  Paris. 


The  Kelvin  window  in  Westminster  Abbey 
— the  work  of  the  piety  of  the  engineers 
throughout  the  empire  and  in  America,  is  now 
in  position.  The  window  is  in  the  north  aisle 
close  to  the  choir,  above  the  place  where 
Kelvin  and  Newton  lie  side  by  side.  The 
window  is  a  pattern  of  faint  blue  and  gold, 
and  contains  large  figures  of  Henry  V,  and 
the  abbot  of  his  time,  William  Colchester. 
There  is  a  delicate  beauty  in  it,  but  one  can 
not  help  thinking  that  the  relation  of  Henry 
V  and  the  fifteenth-century  abbot  to  the 
achievement  of  Kelvin  is  rather  remote.    " 


New   words  in, the  English  language  are  in- 
/j°-irities,   at  the  rate   of   5000 
r-     .  jiinent    men    are    credited 
*"  -»ber,  but  it  is  said  that 
Pern-    the    polar    explorer, 
in  syring  the  vocabulary. 
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CURRENT  VERSE. 


On  a  Pot  of  Tulips. 
Euds — all  pink  and  white  from  a  country  garden, 
Prim     in      shawls     of     green     as     New     England 

spinsters — 
How    they    shook!    how,    tense    as    for    flight    on 
tiptoe. 

Blushed  to  be  looked  at! 

Flowers — as   Pope  says  women — at  heart  are  wan- 
tons! 
Now   these  painted   daughters  of  pagan   Flora 
Loll  like  green-zoned  goddesses  posed  by  Rubens, 
Clothed — in  their  blushes. 
— Jefferson   B.   Fletcher,   in  Atlantic  Monthly. 


An  Idyl. 
O,  as  I  came  dancing  through  a  grove, 

In  Arcady,   in  Arcady, 

I  fashioned  to  me  a  lady  love,  in  Arcady  today, 
Her  cheeks   were   made  of  the  wild  blush   rose, 

And  her  eyes  of  the  cornflower  blue, 
Her  hair  of  golden  sunset  glows — 

And  somehow  she  looked  like  you! 

I  gave  her  a  voice  of  the  sighing  breeze, 

And  a  laugh  of  the  brooklet's   purl; 
Her  breath  was  the  scent  of  cowslip  leas, 

And  her  smile  was   a  starlight  swirl. 
I    gave  her  a   thousand   other  charms, 

And   then — my  dream  came  true — 
I  clasped  her  close  in  my  waiting  arms, 

And   somehow   she  was  you! 
— Carolyn    Wells,    in    Lippincott' s  Magazine. 


The  Romany  Heart. 
To    be    done    with    it    all,    the    soul-scarring   worry 
and  fret, 
The    feverish    hopes,    the    impotent,    heart-weary 
schemes, 
And   flinging  old   burdens  aside,    at  last  to  forget, 
And    wander    once    more    in    the    far-beckoned 
country  of  dreams; 

To    feel  at  my  side  the  stir   of  the  spring-dappled 
fawn; 
To    stretch   young   hopes   to    the    light,    unbroken 
by  prisoning  bars; 
To    walk    with    the    wind,    in     its    cloud-beaconed 
faring  at  dawn; 
Clasp    hands    with    the    hills;    draw    breath    with 
the  crest-crowning  stars; 

To    feel    the    blood    leap,    with    the    wind-wakened 
pulse  of  the  sea; 
To      wander     the     cliff-caverned     trails,     white- 
thundered    with    foam; 
To   laugh    with  the  buffeting   gulls,   sun-swept   and 
as  free; 
To    take    the    dim    heart    of    the    green,    growing 
earth    for   my   home ; 

To    couch    with    the    woodfolk    that    stealthily    pass 
in  the  shade; 
To    talk    with    the    bees,    a-wing    o'er    the    herb- 
scented  sod; 
To   meet  the  blue  gaze   of  the  all-seeing   sky,   un- 
afraid. 
At  peace,  far  afield,  with  the  heart  of  the  open- 
air  God. 
— Martha  Haskell  Clark,  in  Ainslcc's  Magazine. 


Incantations. 


I. 
Hear  thou,    and    come,    Oh    Sleep,    capricious   one! 
Come  as   the  waves,    upcreeping  steadily 
From  out  the  quiet  bosom  of  the  sea. 
With  cool  caress  to  spread  themselves  upon 
The  dry  sun  weary  margin  of  the  land 
Of   consciousness.      Then    let   thine    outflow    sweep 

All  markings  from  the  sand, 
Leaving  a  fair  smooth  record  of  thy  stay, 
Fit  for  the  unknown  footprints  of  the  coming  day. 

II. 
Hear    thou,    and    come,    Oh    Sleep,    thou    wayward 

one! 
Come  as  the  snowfall,  softly  fluttering  down 
To  cover  all  that  barren  plain  and  brown, 
My  mind,   with  magic  of  oblivion. 
The   rustling  of  my  tired  thoughts  shall  cease 
As  wind-tossed  leaves  held    fast  and   quieted 

Beneath  thy  still  white  peace. 
So  shall  thy  gentle  sway  refreshment  bring, 
And  my  awaking  know  the  gladness  of  the  spring. 
— Cornelia    If".   Bull,   in  New   York  Sun. 


A  Corporation  and  a  County 

Up  in  Placer  County  the  people  see  a 
new  era  dawning.  It  means  that  splendid 
hillsides  will  be  cleared  and  devoted  to  the 
production  of  choice  fruit  for  the  great 
Eastern  markets.  Already  Placer  County 
is  famed  for  its  mountain  fruit,  but  now 
that  abundance  of  water  is  being  brought 
into  that  section  the  industry  will  take  on 
a  larger  aspect  than  ever,  while  many 
farms  of  a  diversified  nature  will  add  to 
the  wealth,  peace,  and  happiness  of  the 
residents. 

It  is  very  pleasing  to  know  that  a  large 
corporation  has  given  its  assistance  in  the 
upbuilding  of  the  Auburn  country,  and 
also  to  know  that  the  foothill  people  have 
such  a  kindly  regard  for  the  corporation, 
which  they  have  found  to  be  a  good  friend, 
always  playing  fair  and  always  ready  to 
help  the  community  along.  The  corpora- 
tion in  question  is  the  Pacific  Gas  and 
Electric  Company,  which  recently  got  out 
a  booklet  featuring  its  new  construction 
work  in  that  part  of  the  state,  and  at  the 
same  time  advertising  the  advantages  to 
prospective  settlers  that  are  accruing  from 
the  enlargement  of  the  irrigating  sys- 
tem throughout  the  deciduous  fruit  dis- 
trict. 

In  this  respect  the  following  letter  from 
the  Auburn  Chamber  of  Commerce  may  be 
printed  with  pardonable  pride : 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company,  San 
Francisco,  California — Gentlemen  :  The 
directors  of  the  Auburn  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce have  by  resolution  instructed  me  to 
convey  to  you  their  thanks  and  apprecia- 
tion for  the  splendid  Placer  County  book- 
let compiled  by  officers  of  your  company 
in  connection  with  a  committee  from  the 
Auburn  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
printed  on  your  Perfect  System  Press. 
District  Manager  H.  M.  Cooper,  author  of 
the  major  part  of  the  booklet,  submitted 
several  copies  at  our  last  meeting,  and  in- 
formed us  that  some  7000  copies  were  sub- 
ject to  our  disposal.  We  consider  this  a 
very  valuable  acquisition  to  our  county 
literature,  and  have  no  doubt  but  that  they 
will  assist  very  materially  in  the  upholding 
of  our  county.  Yours  very  truly. 

By  John  A.  Livingston,  Sec. 

Since  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Com- 
pany began  its  gigantic  hydro-electric  ope- 
rations at  Lake  Spaulding  it  has  been  en- 
larging the  canal  which  carries  water  along 
the  foothills  from  near  Colfax  down  to 
Auburn,  realizing  that  if  plenty  of  water 
could  be  delivered  along  the  way  more 
settlers  would  come  in,  more  land  would 
be  cleared,  more  orchards  and  vineyards 
would  be  set  out,  more  hay  and  gram 
would  be  raised,  and  the  general  prosperity 
of  the  county  given  an  impetus.  The  com- 
pany might  have  been  content  to  let  well 
enough  alone  in  the  matter  of  water.  But 
it  wasn't.  With  all  the  activity  of  its 
aggressive  nature  it  saw  a  great  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  country  bloom  and  as  it 
had  never  bloomed  before.  Naturally  this 
was  a  business  proposition,  but  it  was  not 
undertaken  in  a  sordid  business  sense,  for 
the  company  realized  that  it  would  be  a 
long  time  before  its  huge  outlay  of  capital 
would  yield  returns.  The  benefit  which 
might  accrue  to  both  sides  was  considered, 
and  now  the  thirsty  land  is  to  have  abun- 
dance of  water  at  a  most  reasonable  cost. 

In  this  way  "Pacific  Service"  is  spread- 
ing all  over  the  northern  end  of  the  state, 
making  friends  wherever  it  goes  because 
of  the  desire  of  its  officials  to  cooperate 
with  the  people.  For  instance,  if  you  have 
a  water  or  electrical  problem  troubling  you, 
"Pacific  Service"  engineers,  maintained  for 
this  purpose,  will  gladly  and  freely  take  it 
up  and  give  you  their  expert  advice  with- 
out a  cent's  cost. 

Small  wonder,  then,  that  "Pacific 
Service"  now  serves  two-thirds  of  the 
people   of   California. 


■here 

To  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Diego 
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The  Angel :  Santa  Fe  new  fast  train — 
leaves  here  daily  4  p.  m. — the  only 
through  sleeper  service  between  the 
Exposition  cities. 

Superior  equipment — and  very  supe- 
rior dining  car  service. 


SANTA  FE  CITY  OFFICES 

073  Market  St..  San  Francisco— Phone  Kearny  315. 
1218  Broadway,  Oakland— Phone  Lakeside  425. 
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"THE  MISSION  PLAY.' 


What  in  the  world  is  the  matter  with  our 
summer  dramatic  season?  Where  is  the  long 
list  of  high-class  dramatic  attractions  that 
usually  come  to  us  during  the  heated  season 
in  the  East  ? 

It  is  true  that  the  moving-picture  shows  at 
both  our  first-class  theatres  were  most  suc- 
cessful, and  attracted  considerable  patronage. 
They  were  magnificent  of  their  kind.  There 
were  thrills  enough  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
"Quo  Vadis"  programme  to  fit  out  three  or 
four  plays.  The  spectacle  of  the  Roman 
amphitheatre,  with  Caesar's  box  filled  with  his 
titled  favorites,  and  the  adjoining  tiers 
crammed  with  hundreds  of  people  serving  as 
a  background  for  the  terrible  scene  of  the 
slaughter  of  the  Christians  by  the  wild  beasts, 
is  by  all  odds  the  most  impressive  film  pic- 
ture we  have  had  placed  before  us  here  in 
San  Francisco. 

After  a  prolonged  moving-picture  season, 
however,  seems  to  be  the  appropriate  time 
for  something  very  choice  in  the  line  of  actual 
drama.  And  however  proud  we  may  be  of 
our  romantic  and  picturesque  past,  however 
desirous  that  its  traditions  should  be  handed 
down  to  our  children,  we  can  scarcely  call 
"The  Mission  Play"  first-class  drama.  In 
fact  it  is  not  actual  drama  at  all.  It  is  the 
story  of  the  missions  told  in  a  series  of  living 
— and  talking — pictures.  Except  for  the  rev- 
erend figure  of  Father  Junipero  Serra,  and  the 
rehearsal  of  his  persistent  and  unquenchable 
purpose  of  proselytizing  and  elevating  the  con- 
dition of  the  Indians,  there  is  no  one  dra 
matic  theme  carried  through  the  piece.  If  it 
were  a  real  play  Mr.  McGroarty  would  have 
run  some  dramatic  story  that  carried  on  down 
to  later  descendants  alongside  with  his  nar- 
rative of  the  beginnings,  the  rise,  and  the  fall 
of  the  missions. 

I  should  say  that  in  its  present  form  the 
piece  would  be  a  fair  educative  spectacle  for 
school  children.  They  would  greedily  absorb 
the  chunks  of  geographical  and  historical  in- 
formation in  the  extremely  heavy  and  loqua- 
cious dialogue  that  our  more  sophisticated 
palates  reject.  For  instance:  "Yes,  my  son, 
there  is  indeed  a  port  of  Monterey.  Cabrillo 
found  it  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago." 

The  author's  unfamiliarity  with  stage  craft 
shows  all  through  in  his  lengthy,  cumbersome, 
and  needlessly  explanatory  dialogue.  Thus : 
"Send  to  me  Vincenzio,  my  best-beloved  con- 
vert, whom  we  brought  from  Mexico  when," 
etc.  Or,  in  the  way  of  light  chit-chat:  "It 
is  now  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  years  since 
somebody-or-other  sailed  these  waters  and 
discovered  such-and-such  a  harbor."  If  it  is 
not  educational,  it  is  minutely  and  needlessly 
informative,  as:  "Fifteen  years  have  passed 
since  we  landed  at  San  Diego.  That  was  in 
the  year   1769.     It  is  now   1784." 

That,  indubitably,  sounds  more  like  a  his- 
tory lesson  than  the  drama.  And  the  Colum- 
bia patrons  certainly  prefer  drama. 

One  can  but  respect  the  earnest  purpose  of 
the  author,  and  his  sincere  piety;  for  the 
play  was  written  largely  for  the  glorification 
of  holy  church,  as  typified  in  the  figures  of 
these  devoted  and  self-sacrificing  men,  the 
Spanish  fathers.  But  the  place  for  "The 
Mission  Play"  is  up  town,  in  some  theatre 
where  for  twenty-five  cents  a  head  innocent 
and  simple-hearted  citizens  could  take  shoals 
of  children  to  see  a  play  and  spectacle  which 
would  stamp  itself  upon  their  young  minds, 
and  leave  forevermore  a  picture  of  the  begin- 
nings of  our  romantic  and  beautiful  state. 
More  particularly  do  I  pen  this  feeling  pro- 
test against  the  locale  of  the  play,  because, 
suitably  and  cheaply  housed,  it  would  have  a 
more  widely  spread  educational  value.  And 
still  more  feelingly  because  it  is  played  largely 
by  amateurs,  George  Osbourne  being  the  only 
player  of  standing  in  the  cast.  They  have 
played  it  so  much  and  for  so  long  a  season 
during  its  run  at  San  Gabriel  that  they  are 
letter-perfect  in  the  lines,  accurate  in  their 
groupings,  and  are  full  of  innocent  self- 
confidence  and  satisfaction,  and  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  spectacle-play  by  amateurs 
they  do  pretty  well.  There  are  a  great  many 
good-looking  people  in  the  cast,  and  the  cos- 
tumes, groupings,  and  tableaux  deserve  praise. 

I  doubt  not  that  the  unsophisticated  theatre- 
goers, of  whom  many,  from  sentiment,  will 
go  to  see  "The  Mission  Play,"  will  agreeably 
experience  a  few  romantic  thrills,  more  or 
less.  In  the  scene,  for  instance,  in  which 
Father  Junipero  Serra  prayed  for  a  miracle  to 
happen,  in  order  to  prevent  the  abandonment 
of  San   Diego   and  at  the  crucial  moment  a 


ship  in  full  sail  glided  into  the  San  Diego 
port,  and  its  mission  was  saved. 

It  is  true  that  the  grown-ups  are  often 
shakier  than  the  children  about  historical 
data ;  true  that  certain  impressions  are 
stamped  more  deeply  on  the  adult  mind,  after 
seeing  "The  Mission  Play,"  than  was  already 
the  case.  We  recognize  the  indomitable  spirit 
of  Junipero  Serra  and  his  passion  for  gather- 
ing in  the  otherwise  unconsidered  souls  of 
the  lowly  Indians  ;  but  Indians  are  intrinsically 
uninteresting  anyway — at  least  in  the  drama — 
and  I  rather  suspect  out  of  it,  except  as  gory 
figures  in  horrible  tales  of  ambush  and 
slaughter.  It  was  the  spirit  of  the  fathers 
and  the  Latin  love  of  festival  and  display  in 
the  Spanish  conquerors  that  gave  "the  splen- 
did, idle  'forties"  their  romantic  prestige. 

The  Indians  in  "The  Mission  Play"  do  not 
break  the  records  for  individual  interest,  and 
Mr.  McGroarty 's  Spaniards  are  merely  lay 
figures. 

•  The  character  of  Junipero  Serra  is  the  only 
successful  one  in  the  play,  and  I  am  sure 
that  a  man  who  accomplished  what  Father 
Serra  did  was  not  given  to  so  many  flowing 
periods  as  his  stage  descendant.  I  am  afraid 
even  the  children,  in  spite  of  being  propitiated 
with  stage  display,  would  rebel  at  the  length 
of  the  admonitions,  exhortations,  and  prayers 
that  flowed  from  Father  Serra's  lips.  And 
after  the  pious  old  padre  was  safely  dead  and 
long  gathered  to  his  fathers,  along  comes 
handsome  Sefiora  Josefa  Yorba,  of  the  Blood 
of  Castile,  and  belies  her  stately  and  silent 
ancestry  by  pouring  forth  unlimited  volumes 
of   rhetoric. 

Of  the  three  acts  the  middle  is  the  most 
spectacular,  and,  presumably,  most  typical  of 
the  times,  as  it  represents  the  mission  at  the 
climax  of  its  glory.  Here  the  author,  as  in 
"Bunty  Pulls  the  Strings,"  shows  the  congre- 
gation of  Indians,  Mexicans,  and  Spanish  as- 
sembling and  passing  into  the  Misison  of  San. 
Juan  Capistrano  for  early  mass.  The  author 
has  written  his  piece  in  too  earnest  and  de- 
vout a  spirit  to  seize  this  propitious  moment 
for  a  little  comedy,  but  nevertheless  the  au- 
dience managed  to  cultivate  a  slight  spirit  of 
levity,  which  was  encouraged  by  the  good 
cheer  of  the  programme  of  the  fiesta,  when 
the  fathers  permitted  their  flock  to  celebrate 
the  birthday  of  the  mission.  There  were 
dancing  and  singing,  and  some  real  Indians 
gave  a  primitive  dance,  with  interjections  of 
encouragement  and  guidance  from  their  chief, 
which  sounded  like  hiccups  in  Indianese. 

In  this  act  the  only  really  dramatic  scene 
takes  place.  Captain  Rivera,  the  com- 
mandante  of  all  California,  tries  to  obtain 
illicit  possession  of  the  person  of  a  beautiful 
Indian  girl,  and  is  defied  and  defeated  in  his 
purpose  by  the  indomitable  Father  Serra.  The 
scene  went  off  not  badly,  and  gave  rise  to 
the  thought  that  Mr.  McGroarty  ought  to  have 
made  this  girl's  destiny  have  some  link  with 
that  of  personages  in  the  preceding  and  suc- 
ceeding acts,  in  order  to  give  more  cohesion 
and  simple  human  interest  of  a  concrete  kind 
to  his  play.  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 


"Ready  Money"  at  the  Cort  Theatre. 

"Ready  Money,"  the  brilliant  comedy  from 
the  pen  of  James  Montgomery,  will  be  pre- 
sented by  William  A.  Brady,  Ltd.,  at  the  Cort 
Theatre  tomorrow  night.  A  special  matinee 
will  be  given  on  Monday,  Labor  Day,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  regular  matinees  Wednesday  and 
Saturday. 

"Ready  Money"  is  full  of  bright  and  witty 
dialogue,  and  there  is  not  a  suggestive  line  or 
situation  in  the  entire  play.  It  is  a  clean, 
snappy  comedy  that  refreshes  and  invigorates 
its  auditors  and  sends  them  away  happy  and 
contented.  The  play  contains  four  separate 
and  distinct  love  stories,  each  delightfully 
worked  out  and  lending  the  spirit  of  romance 
to  the  comedy.  It  tells  a  story  of  a  young 
man  who  makes  a  success  just  at  the  time 
when  things  look  darkest  for  him,  and  affords 
a  lesson  in  encouragement  that  can  not  fail 
to  make  an  impression  on  its  beholders. 

Manager  Brady  has  provided  a  company  of 
unusual  excellence  to  interpret  the  comedy, 
and  a  scenic  environment  of  artistic  beauty. 
The  cast  includes  Robert  Ober,  Frank  Mills, 
and  Nena  Blake,  who  have  the  three  leading 
roles.  Important  characters  are  played  by 
Adelaide  Hastings,  Mary  Carlisle,  Estelle 
Wynne,  T.  E.  B.  Henry,  John  C.  Brownell, 
Maurice  Barrett,  Clyde  North,  Walter  Fred- 
ericks, John  C.  Fenton,  Clarke  Silvernail,  Al- 
bert Mattison,  Graydon  Fox,  Clarence  Rock- 
feller,  and  others. 


Tivoli  Continues  "The  Bohemian  Girl." 
So  great  has  been  the  success  of  "The  Bo- 
hemian Girl"  at  the  Tivoli  Opera  House,  and 
so  many  have  been  the  requests  for  its  con- 
tinuance that  it  has  been  decided  to  repeat 
Balfe's  masterpiece  for  a  second  and  last 
week,  commencing  Monday  evening. 

"The  Bohemian  Girl,"  which  has  ranked 
as  wonderfully  popular  since  its  initial  pro- 
duction in  1843,  has  always  been  a  prime 
favorite  with  patrons  of  the  Tivoli,  and  never 
before  has  it  been  accorded  so  thoroughly  as 
satisfactory  a  presentation  at  the  San  Fran- 
cisco "home  of  opera."  Nothing  has  been  left 
undone   to   make    the   production   noteworthy, 


both  from  a  vocal  and  scenic  standpoint,  and 
the  large  audiences  in  evidence  at  every  per- 
formance always  leave  the  theatre  with  many 
cheerful  words  of  commendation. 

Rena  Vivienne  makes  an  ideal  Arline,  her 
rendition  of  "I  Dreamt  That  I  Dwelt  in 
Marble  Halls"  being  one  of  the  gems  of  the 
performance,  while  John  R.  Phillips  scores 
heavily  as  Thaddeus,  singing  "Then  You'll 
Remember  Me"  and  "The  Fair  Land  of 
Poland"  in  splendid  style.  The  big  baritone 
of  Henry  Santrey  is  afforded  an  excellent  op- 
portunity in  the  numbers  of  Count  Arnheim, 
and  his  "Heart  Bowed  Down"  invariably  re- 
ceives repeated  recalls.  The  rich  contralto 
of  Sarah  Edwards  shows  to  good  advantage 
in  the  music  of  the  Gipsy  Queen,  a  part  which 
she  acts  with  distinction,  and  Charles  E.  Gala- 
gher  could  not  be  improved  upon  as  Devils- 
hoof.  Robert  G.  Pitkin  makes  much  of  the 
small  part  of  Florestein,  and  the  big  chorus 
sings  well  and  looks  most  picturesque  in 
Gipsy  garb. 

The  Easy  troupe  of  Russian  acrobats, 
dancers,  and  instrumentalists  gives  a  pleasing 
interlude  in  the  fair  scene. 

.The  only  matinees  at  the  Tivoli  Opera 
House  are  given   Saturdays  and  Sundays. 

"The  Beggar  Student"  will  follow  "The  Bo- 
hemian Girl."  . 

The  New  BUI  at  the  Orpheum. 

Blanche  Walsh,  who  comes  next  week  with 
her  newest  success,  "The  Countess  Nadine," 
needs  no  introduction  to  San  Francisco  au- 
diences. She  ranks  foremost  among  the  emo- 
tional actresses  of  the  American  stage,  and 
is  recognized  as  the  best  exponent  of  the 
Sardou  dramas  since  the  days  of  Fanny 
Davenport.  This  season  she  has,  in  "The 
Countess  Nadine,"  written  especially  for  her 
by  Joseph  Gordon,  an  intensely  dramatic  play, 
which  affords  her  in  the  name-part  a  splendid 
opportunity  for  the  display  of  her  great  his- 
trionic gifts.  Her  support  includes  Harry 
West,  Theodore  Babcock,  and  William  H. 
Travers. 

Ed  Flanagan  and  Neely  Edwards  will  ap- 
pear in  their  new  act,  "Off  and  On,"  which 
is  a  sequel  to  their  former  skit,  "On  and 
Off,"  and  shows  the  routine  of  a  song-and- 
dance  team  and  the  amusing  incidents  which 
befall   them. 

Redford  and  Winchester,  two  very  clever 
and  eccentric  jugglers,  who  have  returned  to 
this  country  after  a  tour  of  the  world,  will 
exhibit  their  skill  in  an  act  which  they  ap- 
propriately style  "The  Last  Word  in  Juggling." 

A  pretty  girl  with  a  violin  and  a  voice  is 
Charlotte  Ravenscroft,  who  will  present  a 
musical  offering  much  out  of  the  ordinary 
and  well  worthy  of  approval. 

G.  S.  Winslow  and  Gladys  Duffy,  the  Mati- 
nee Girl  and  the  Professor,  will  be  seen  in 
"A  Skating  Flirtation,"  which  is  about  the 
best  roller-skating  act  in  vaudeville. 

Next  week  will  be  the  last  of  W.  L.  Abing- 
don and  his  company,  Kenney,  Nobody,  and 
Piatt,    and    Stella    Mayhew   and   Billie   Taylor. 


Second  Week  of  "The  Mission  Play." 
There  is  no  questioning  the  immediate  and 
pleasing  success  of  "The  Mission  Play"  at 
the  Columbia  Theatre,  for  every  seat  in  the 
immense  playhouse  is  being  sold  for  the  per- 
formances of  John  Steven  McGroarty 's 
pageant  drama  of  California. 

Many  out-of-town  orders  have  been  re- 
ceived for  the  second  week  of  the  engage- 
ment, and  as  the  Southern  Pacific  has  ar- 
ranged for  special  rates  there  will  be  some 
large  parties  come  in  from  the  surrounding 
cities,  especially  as  the  play  is  not  to  be  seen 
anywhere  but  in  San  Francisco,  arrangements 
having  been  made  to  return  to  San  Gabriel 
at  the  close  of  the  San  Francisco  engage- 
ment. 

Matinees  are  given  Sunday,  Wednesday, 
and  Saturday.  The  Wednesday  matinees  are 
given  at  special  prices  ranging  from  25  cents 
to  $1.  

Vaudeville  at  the  Pantages  Theatre. 

Topping  one  of  the  best  balanced  vaude- 
ville programmes  which  the  Pantages  has 
offered  in  many  months  are  the  six  diving 
nymphs,  with  Lottie  Mayer  and  Vivian  Mar- 
shall as  the  leaders  of  the  mermaid  plungers. 
The  girls  dive  from  the  rafters  of  the  stage 
into  a  huge  glass  tank  filled  with  water,  and 
the  shapely  figures  of  the  divers  in  their 
graceful  plunges  makes  the  act  most  inviting. 

Mile.  Tojetti,  who  appears  with  Wallace 
Bennett  in  an  artistic  dancing  number  entitled 
"The  Dream  Dance,"  is  a  local  girl  who  has 
achieved  fame  in  the   East. 

Clayton  and  Lennie  have  a  harvest  of 
hilarity  called  "The  Happy  Chap  and  His 
Johnnie,"  which  leaves  the  audience  collapsed 
with  laughter.  Binberg,  Marion,  and  Day 
have  a  new  line  of  work  which  appeals 
strongly  to  devotees  of  the  entertaining  va- 
riety. "The  King  of  Cannonballs"  is  what 
Alfredo  Marschall  calls  his  tossing  of  enor- 
mous weights.  The  Vice-President  of  Min- 
strelsy is  Billy  Mann,  who  has  a  new  line  of 
slashing  humor  and  patter  parodies.  Harold 
Browne  and  company  will  present  for  the 
first  time  here  a  dramalet  of  the  old  mission 
days  entitled.  "The  Cross  and  the  Dagger." 


Margaret    Anglin   will    arrive    in    San    Fran- 
cisco this  Saturday  morning  and  begin  active 


rehearsals  at  the  Greek  Theatre  on  Monday 
for  the  presentation  of  "Electra,"  announced 
for  next  Saturday  night.  Preparatory  re- 
hearsals have  been  held  en  route  from  New 
York,  the  company  using  a  special  baggage 
car  fitted  up  for  the  purpose.  Miss  Anglin, 
after  her  "Electra"  performance  at  the  Greek 
Theatre  will  commence  rehearsals  for  the 
opening  of  her  regular  tour,  during  which  she 
will  appear  in  "As  You  Like  It,"  "Twelfth 
Night,"  and  "The  Taming  of  the  Shrew." 


Joseph  E.  Howard,  the  musical  composer, 
with  dainty  Mabel  McCane,  is  presenting  one 
of  the  smartest  singing  offerings  that  the  Pan- 
tages has  shown  in  months.  Howard  sings 
his  own  ballads  with  charming  expression. 
This  is  his  first  vaudeville  tour  to  the  Coast. 


Ferris  Hartman,  the  comedian,  is  seriously 
ill  at  his  home  in  Oakland,  as  a  result  of  a 
capital  operation. 


Elsa  Ruegger,  the  world's  greatest  'cellist, 
assisted  by  the  celebrated  conductor  Edmund 
Lichenstein,  comes  to  the  Orpheum  Septem- 
ber 7. 


Formal  dedication  of  the  Bronx  Opera 
Opera  House,  Cohan  &  Harris's  and  A.  H. 
Wood's  new  theatre  in  upper  Manhattan  takes 
place  August  30.  It  was  erected  at  a  cost  of 
more  than  $300,000,  and  is  not  surpassed  by 
any  other  theatre  in  this  country.  The  open- 
ing attraction  is  H.  H.  Frazee's  production 
of  Eugene  Walter's  play,  "Fine  Feathers," 
presented  by  Robert  Edeson,  Wilton  Lackaye, 
Rose  Coghlan,  Max  Figman,  and  others  of  the 
all-star  cast  seen  in  the  piece  at  the  Astor 
Theatre  last  season. 

AMUSEMENTS. 
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^^     Safest  and  Mqji  MaeniFicent  Theatre  Id  America 

Week  Beginning  this  Sunday  Afternoon 

MATINEE  EVERY  DAY. 
THE  ACME  OF  VAUDEVILLE 

BLANCHE  WALSH  and  Company  in  "The 
Countess  Nadine,"  a  Drama  by  Joseph  Gordon: 
ED  FLANAGAN  A  NEELY  EDWARDS  in  their 
new  act,  "  Off  and  On,"  a  sequel  to  "On  and  Off  "; 
REDFORD  oi  WINCHESTER.  "  Who  Have  Jug- 
gled Around  the  World  "  :  CHARLOTTE  RAVEN- 
SCROFT. the  Singing  Violinist:  G.  S.  WINSLOW 
&  GLADYS  DUFFY  in  "A  Stating  Flirtation": 
W.  L.  ABINGDON  and  Company  in  "  Honor  Is 
Satisfled";  KENNEY.  NOBODY  A  PLATT;  OR- 
PHEUM MOTION  PICTURES  Showing  Current 
Events.  Last  Week.  STELLA  MAYHEW  and 
BILLIE  TAYLOR. 

Evening  prices  10c,  25c.  50c.  75c.  Box  seats  $1- 
Matinee  prices  (except  Sundays  and  Holidays) 
10c,  25c.  50c     Phone  Douglas  70. 
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^^   Geary  and  Mason  Su.    Phone  Franklin  150 

TREMENDOUS  SUCCESS  ! 

Second  Week  begins  SUNDAY,  Aug.  31 

Matinees  Sunday.  Wednesday,  and  Saturday. 

John  Steven  McGroarty's  Pageant-Drama 

THE  MISSION  PLAY 

The  Reincarnation  of  Franciscan  Glory 

and  Romance. 

EVERY  CALIFORNIAN  SHOULD  SEE  IT 

100  People  on  the  Stage. 


CQRT> 


Leading  Theatre 

ELLIS  AND    MARKET 

Phone  Sutter  2460 


Last  Time  Saturday  Night 

""BOUGHT  AND   PAID  FOR" 

Commencing  SUNDAY  NIGHT,  Aug.  31 

2  Weeks—  Regular  Mats  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

Special  Holiday  Matinees  Labor 

Day  and  Admission  Day. 

William  A.  Brady  Ltd.  Presents  a  Comedy 

of  Love  and  Romance 

READY   MONEY 

By  James  Montgomery 

A  Fusillade  of  Laughs  and  Thrills 

$1.00  Wednesday  Mat. ;  Nights  and  Saturday  and 

Holiday  Mat..  50c  to  $1.50. 


OPERA 
HOUSE 


1MM 


Phone  Sutter  4200 

Matinees  Saturday  and  Sunday. 

Commencing  Monday  Evening,  Sept.  1 

SECOND  and  LAST  WEEK  of 

THE  BOHEMIAN  GIRL 

Balfe's  Masterpiece. 

Superb  Castand  Spectacular  Production.   Special 

Engagement  of  the  GREAT  BASY  TROUPE 

of  Russian  Acrobats.  Dancers. 

and  Instrumentalists. 

Popular  Prices— 25c.  50c,  75c;  Box  Seats.  $1. 

Monday,  Sept.  S— "THE  BEGGAR  STUDENT." 


PANTAGES  THEATRE 

*  MARKET  STREET,  opposite  Me»oo 

Week  beginning  August  31 

LOTTIE  MAYERS  and  Her  Six  Diving  Nymphs; 
MLLE.  TOJETTI  and  WALLACE  BENNETT  in 
"TIib  Dream  Dance":  CLAYTON  and  LENNIE. 
"The  English  Chappie  and  his  Johnnie":  AL- 
FREDO MARSCHALL.  the  Cannonball  King: 
HAROLD  BROWNE  &  CO.  in  "The  Crois  and 
the  Dagger";  BIMBERG.  MARION  and  DAY. 
Three  Men  and  a  Piano:  BLLLY'  MANN,  the  Vice- 
President  of  Minstrelsy. 

Mat.  dally  at2:30.  Nights  at  7:15  and  0: 
day  and  Holiday  mats,  at  1 :30  ani  Nights, 

continuous  from  6:30.    Prices:1 
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VANITY  FAIR. 

Once  more  we  have  to  complain  of  a  cer- 
tain confusion  between  cause"  and  effect  that 
is  so  often  to  be  found  in  the  arguments  of 
our  social  scientists.  Not  for  the  first  time 
are  we  afforded  the  unedifying  spectacle  of  a 
cart  dragging  the  horse  and  the  tail  wagging 
the  dog. 

"We  refer  to  the  statistics  that  have  been 
compiled  by  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association.  They  relate  to  the  re- 
spective longevity  of  single  and  of  married 
men,  and  they  seem  to  contain  nearly  all  the 
fallacies  of  which  figures  are  capable.  Now 
let  it  be  granted  that  married  men  live  longer 
than  single  men.  This  seems  to  be  proved 
clearly  enough  by  the  figures,  and  although 
a  spirit  of  wanton  frivolity  might  tempt  us 
to  say  that  the  married  man's  life  is  not 
actually  longer,  but  that  it  only  seems  so,  we 
should  scorn  to  introduce  an  element  of 
triviality  into  a  discussion  so  serious.  But 
the  statistician  is  not  satisfied  to  present  us 
with  the  facts  and  to  allow  us  to  form  our 
own  deductions.  He  goes  out  of  his  way  to 
rear  a  structure  of  inference,  and  he  does  it 
with  a  certain  curious  perversity  that  seems 
blind  to  the  probabilities.  He  tells  us  that 
the  married  man  lives  longer  because  he  is 
married,  whereas  it  is  obvious  that  he  is  mar- 
ried because  he  has  the  courage  and  the 
vitality  that  in  any  case  would  conduce  to 
longevity. 

The  statistician,  once  started  on  his  wild 
career,  is  naturally  forced  to  all  sorts  of  ab- 
surd expedients  to  fortify  his  position.  He 
tells  us  that  the  married  man  has  inventives 
to  the  care  of  his  health  and  to  self-restraint 
that  are  unknown  to  his  bachelor  comrades 
who  are  still  in  a  state  of  nature.  Now  it 
may  be  granted  unanimously  and  vociferously 
that  the  married  man  must  learn  the  value  of 
self-restraint.  But  why  should  he  have  any 
incentive  to  the  care  of  his  health  ?  Why 
should  he  place  any  value  upon  his  life  ? 
Like  Patrick  Henry  he  may  well  exclaim, 
"Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death,"  and  he 
will  eventually  get  them  both  together,  not 
separately.  It  is  the  married  man  who  ac- 
quires a  sort  of  calm  indifference  to  the 
strokes  of  fortune.  So  far  from  trying  to  pro- 
long his  life,  he  is  willing  to  see  it  curtailed. 
For  why  should  he  continue  to  live. 

Now  if  the  statistician  were  able  to  look 
upon  his  ridiculous  figures  with  a  calm  and 
unbiased  judgment  he  would  say  that  the  mar- 
riage rate  is  an  indication  of  the  courage  and 
the  vitality  of  the  nation.  He  would  argue 
that  so  long  as  men  are  willing  to  get  mar- 
ried there  will  be  no  waning  of  the  pioneer 
spirit  of  hardihood  that  has  made  this  nation 
what  it  is.  And  he  would  measure  human 
vitality  by  its  capacity  to  survive  matrimony, 
and  human  optimism  by  the  tenacity  with 
which  it  clings  to  life  even  when  the  joys  of 
life  seem  to  have  withered  and  passed  away. 
One  day  we  shall  reform  these  statisticians 
and  teach  them  how  to  think. 


It  is  evident  that  feminine  influence  upon 
politics  needs  no  voting  power  to  be  effective. 
The  tariff  hill  as  it  passed  the  House  con- 
tained a  clause  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
the  plumage  of  wild  birds.  It  was  a  humani- 
tarian measure  and  intended  to  prevent  the 
utter  and  cruel  extinction  of  the  loveliest  crea- 
tures that  exist.  But  the  women's  interests 
would  have  none  of  it.  Horse,  foot,  and  artil- 
lery they  moved  upon  Washington  to  protest 
against  any  restriction  on  woman's  right  to 
decorate  herself.  As  a  result  the  bill  has  been 
changed  by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 
Every  kind  of  plumage  may  now  be  admitted 
except  aigrettes. 

As  was  remarked  once  before  in  this  col- 
umn, it  is  fortunate  that  the  scalps  of  babies 
can  not  be  used  in  the  millinery  trade.  Other- 
wise we  should  find  Congress  passing  an  act 
withdrawing  babies  from  the  protection  of 
the  law  against  murder. 


A  lady  correspondent  is  resentful  of  sundry 
remarks  made  in  this  column  deprecatory  of 
the  new  dances  and  of  the  young  females  who 
indulge  in  them.  Our  correspondent  has 
nothing  to  say  in  defense  of  the  dances  them- 
selves, but  she  asks  why  the  whole  of  the 
blame  must  be  placed  upon  the  women.  Are 
not  the  men  equally  at  fault,  and  indeed  more 
so,  seeing  that  they  are  quick  to  penalize 
'  any  girl  who  refuses  to  dance  immodestly  by 
the  simple  expedient  of  leaving  her  to  her 
own  devices  ?  No  girl  likes  to  be  a  wall- 
flower, but  a  wallflower  she  must  be  unless 
she  will  surrender  to  the  shameful  fashions  of 
the  modern  ballroom. 

the  plea  is  a  good  one.  It  might 
easily  prevail  over  any  intellect  less  pene- 
trating than  our  own,  a  sense  of  justice  less 
acute,  or  a  logic  less  invincible.  We  hate  to 
say  these  things  of  ourselves,  but  we  are  com- 
pelled to  do  so,  or  to  leave  them  unsaid. 

Are  v.e  then  to  understand  that  the  stand- 
ard  of   feminine   proprieties    is   henceforth    to 
be  set  *jy  men,  that  in  future  women  will  do 
whnte-  .T  they  arc  wished  to  do  by  the  baser 
men,  that  it  is  men  who  are  to  draw 
-    tdaries   of    feminine   laxity?      In   that 
there  will  be  no  standards  at  all  of  femi- 
proprieties,  and  no  boundaries  of  femi- 
laxity.     Because    there    are    no    limits 


whatever  to  what  men  will  ask  of  women  ex- 
cept the  willingness  of  women  to  grant  those 
demands. 

The  kind  of  man  who  is  gratified  by  the 
coarser  forms  of  ragging,  bunny-hugging,  and 
turkey-trotting  is  equally  gratified  by  the  in- 
decencies of  modern  dress.  The  girl  may  say 
just  as  plausibly  that  she  dresses  immodestly 
in  order  to  avoid  the  pains  of  unpopularity. 
Has  she  defended  herself  by  saying  that  she 
dresses  in  this  way  because  men  wish  her  to? 
The  same  men  are  equally  wishful  that  she 
do  other  things  of  a  far  more  reprehensible 
kind,  and  where  shall  she  draw  the  line? 
Men  made  no  such  demand  upon  women  half 
a  century  ago.  They  would  not  have  dared. 
The  men  were  just  as  bad  as  they  are  now. 
They  demanded  everything  that  they  had  the 
least  expectation  to  get.  But  the  women 
were  far  better.  Their  proprieties  were  not 
regulated  by  the  wishes  of  men.  It  was  they 
that  set  the  standard,  and  the  men  conformed 
to  it. 

Therefore  we  can  hardly  feel  that  the  de- 
fense of  our  correspondent  is  a  good  one. 
Men  are  not  equally  to  blame,  since  men 
have  not  lowered  their  standards.  They 
could  not  possibly  do  so.  Their  motto  has 
always  been  to  take  whatever  they  could  get. 
It  is  women  who  have  lowered  their  standards 
and  so  made  it  possible  for  men  to  force  all 
women  down  to  the  same  level  and  to  punish 
them  for  resistance. 

The  women  of  Geneva,  Illinois,  have  had  a 
bad  scare  in  connection  with  their  first  exer- 
cise of  the  franchise.  They  had  set  their 
hearts  upon  a  free  kindergarten  and  were  ap- 
parently assured  of  enough  votes  to  carry  the 
day.  Then  came  the  horrid  rumor  that  the 
wealthier  women  of  the  town  had  determined 
to  celebrate  their  first  vote  by  a  dress  display 
that  should  prove  how  worthily  the  franchise 
had  been  conferred.  Immediately  there  was 
a  panic  among  their  humbler  sister,  who  were 
ill  prepared  for  a  rivalry  of  this  kind,  and  for 
a  time  it  was  feared  that  a  general  resolve  to 
stay  at  home  would  prove  fatal  to  the  great 
projects  for  the  salvation  of  the  nation  that 
had  seemed  to  be  on  the  very  verge  of  accom- 
plishment. 

The  London  Standard  is  printing  a  number 
of  letters  on  the  existence  of  the  sporting  in- 
stinct in  women.  Writing  editorially,  the 
Standard  says  that  women  do  not  blame  their 
instruments  or  their  luck,  as  some  men  do, 
but  that  their  weak  point  is  a  lack  of  gen- 
erosity to  their  opponents. 

The  writer  finds  a  text  in  the  recent  inter- 
national tennis  contests.  The  majority  of 
spectators  were,  of  course,  English,  and 
naturally  they  wished  the  English  team  to 
win.  A  fine  stroke  by  one  of  the  English 
contestants  was  always  received  with  general 
applause  by  men  and  women  alike,  but  an 
equally  good  stroke  by  one  of  the  American 
players,"  or  a  better  one,  was  cheered  by  the 
men  alone.  The  women  ignored  it.  For  them 
the  play  was  no  more  than  a  process  for  de- 
termining the  winner.  Their  interest  was  in 
the  result,  and  not  in  the  game  itself.  The 
Standard  remarks  that  this  inability  in  sports- 
women to  recognize  the  capability  of  an  op- 
ponent is  due  to  the  way  in  which  women 
regard  games.  Hockey,  golf,  tennis,  and  la- 
crosse are  almost  businesses  to  them. 

One  of  the  correspondents  in  question  is 
an  "American  Teacher,"  who  remarks  that 
the  question  of  competitive  games  for  girls 
has  been  much  under  discussion  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  and  that  "the  solution  about 
to  be  reached  ...  is  to  allot  competitive 
sports  (certainly  the  more  strenuous  ones)  to 
men,  and  to  revive  folk  dancing,  aesthetic 
dancing,  and  the  more  picturesque  games  and 
drills  for  girls."  He  thinks  that  it  is  coming 
to  be  a  common  belief  in  America  that  in 
the  women  the  sporting  instinct  is  subservient 
to  the  instinct  for  being  graceful  and  doing 
graceful  things.  In  one  large  Western  col- 
lege the  trainer  of  the  men's  track  team 
spends  certain  days  of  the  winter  teaching 
girl  students  to  run  correctly.  And  the  girls 
run  races,  but  the  prize  goes  not  to  her  who 
runs  fastest,  but  to  her  who  runs  best. 


Mr.  Charles  G.  Gates,  conversing  with  a 
Paris  representative  of  the  New  York  Herald, 
coyly  admits  that  he  gives  away  $1,000,000  a 
year  in  tips.  He  was  unaware  of  his  total 
annual  expenditure,  but  then,  says  Mr.  Gates, 
"What's  money  for  if  it  isn't  to  spend  or 
give  away  ?  I  can't  take  it  away  with  me 
when  I  die,  so  I  am  going  to  burn  it  myself 
while  I  live."  It  would  certainly  be  burned 
if  Mr.  Gates  were  to  take  it  with  him. 


The  sudden  marriage  of  Miss  Inez  Milhol- 
land  to  Mr.  Eugene  Boissevain  must  be  a  se- 
vere shock  to  the  advocates  of  an  advanced 
feminism.  For  Miss  Milholland  was  some- 
thing more  than  a  suffragette.  She  was  un- 
derstood wholly  to  disapprove  of  the  male  sex 
and  to  advocate  its  complete  extermination. 
She  mi^ht  have  been  willing  to  make  some 
exceptions  in  favor  of  the  kind  of  men  who 
consent  to  carry  banners  in  suffragette  pro- 
cessions, but  even  they  would  be  allowed  to 
exist  only  on  sufferance.  And  now  she  has 
actually  married  one  of  these  noxious  crea- 
tures who  does  not  even  belong  to  the  great 
and  only  movement. 


Overland 
Limited 

Extra    Fare 

Train  de  Luxe 

Southern  Pacific        Union  Pacific 
Chicago  &  North  Western 

To  Chicago  Daily 
in  632  Hours 


From  San  Francisco  (Ferry  Station)  4:00  p.m. 

From  Oakland  (Sixteenth  St.  Station)  4:32  p.m. 

Arrive  Chicago  (NorthWestern Station)  9:30  a.m. 

(3rd  Morning) 


New  All-Steel  Equipment — Electric  Lighted 


Barber  Shop 
Shower  Bath 
Valet  Service 
Massage 
Ladies'  Maid 


Manicuring 
Hairdressing 
Stenographer 
Stock  and 
News  Report 


Observation  Car — Ladies'  Parlor — Library 
Buffet  Clubroom  Car     Dining  Car 

Drawingrooms     Compartments 
Suites  of  three  or  more  Rooms 

First  Class  Tickets  only 

Connecting  with  Limited  Trains  of  Eastern  Lines 

arriving  New  York  fourth  morning 

out  of  San  Francisco 


Southern  Pacific 

THE  EXPOSITION  LINE— 1915 

SAN  FRANCISCO:  Flood  Building      Palace  Hotel     Ferry  Station      Phone  Kearny  3160 

Third  and  Townsend  Streets  Station      Phone  Kearny  1*0 

U.  P.  R.  R..  42  Powell  St.      Phone  Sutter  2910 

C.  &  N.  W.  Ry..  878  Market  St.      Phone  Kearny  3735 

OAKLAND :  Thirteenth  Street  and  Broadway      Phone  Oakland  162 

Sixteenth  Street  Station      Phone  Lakeside  1420 

First  Street  Station      Phone  Oakland  7960 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

A  young  woman,  when  asked  if  she 
"ragged,"  replied :  "I  tried  it  once,  but  I 
felt  that  I  had  been  more  danced  against  than 
dancing." 

She  was  an  excellent  tennis  player  and 
could  paddle  a  canoe  most  gracefully,  but  this 
was  her  first  attendance  at  a  horse  show. 
"Are  you  a  good  judge  of  horseflesh?"  in- 
quired one  of  her  friends.  "Oh,  I  should  say 
not.     I  never  tasted  any,"  she  said. 


The  fervent  temperance  spellbinder  stopped 
in  the  midst  of  his  campaign  speech.  "My 
friends,"  he  said  impressively,  "if  all  the  sa- 
loons were  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  what 
would  be  the  inevitable  result?"  And  from 
the  rear  came  the  loud  and  emphatic  answer: 
"Lots   of  people  would  get  drowned." 


Mrs.  McCarthy's  husband  went  out  in  a 
boat  alone.  The  boat  overturned  and  he  was 
drowned.  A  friend  met  her  some  weeks 
later.  "I  hear,"  said  he,  "that  Pat  left  you 
very  well  off— that  he  left  you  $25,000." 
"True,"  said  Mrs.  McCarthy,  "he  did."  "How 
was  that?"  asked  her  friend.  "Pat  couldn't 
read  nor  write,  could  he?"  "No,"  said  Mrs. 
McCarthy,  "nor  swim." 


A  second-grade  boy  in  one  of  the  Phila- 
delphia schools  came  in  late  recently.  "Why 
are  you  late,  Thomas?"  asked  the  teacher. 
"Couldn't  come  no  sooner."  "You  should  get 
up  earlier.  All  the  first-grade  children  were 
here  on  time."  "I  was  up  in  time,  but  I 
couldn't  come  no  sooner."  "Why  couldn't 
you  come  any  sooner,  if  you  were  up  in 
time?"     "I — I — I   couldn't  find  my  pants." 


An  organist  had  drawn  up  the  order  of  a 
Sunday  service,  and  it  was  in  type  ready  for 
printing  when  the  death  of  an  important  per- 
sonage made  a  change  necessary.  The  or- 
ganist telephoned  to  the  printer  and  in- 
structed him  to  change  the  postlude  to 
"Funeral  March  by  Chopin."  This  is  what 
he  found  at  the  end  of  the  list  when  he  ar- 
rived at  the  church:  "A  few  remarks  by 
Chopin." 

Two  boys  who  managed  to  be  rather  un- 
ruly in  school  so  exasperated  their  teacher 
that  she  requested  them  to  remain  after  hours 
and  write  their  names  500  times.  They 
plunged  into  the  task.  Some  fifteen  minutes 
later  one  of  them  grew  uneasy  and  began 
watching  his  companion  in  disgrace.  Sud- 
denly the  first  one  burst  out  with  despair  and 
between  his  sobs  said  to  the  teacher :  "  'Taint 
fair,  mum!  His  name's  Bush  and  mine's 
Schluttermeyer." 

Patsy  and  Tom  were  working  near  where 
there  was  a  beehive  and  a  bed  of  onions, 
when  a  bee  stung  Tom  on  the  wrist.  Patsy 
exclaimed :  "I  always  told  yez  whin  ye'd  get 
a  sting  av  a  bee  to  suck  it  and  thin  rub  in 
onion  juice."  After  a  short  time  a  bee 
lodged  on  Patsy's  neck,  when  he  shouted: 
"Oh,  Tom,  there's  wan  on  me  neck.  Oh,  'tis 
gone  down  between  me  shoulders.  Begorra, 
I'm  stung !"  "Suck  it,  Patsy,"  ordered  Tom ; 
"suck,  and  I'll  rub  in  the  onion  juice." 


A  new  flagman,  whose  hours  of  duty  were 
supposed  to  terminate  at  seven  o'clock,  had 
been  stationed  at  a  crossing  which  the  limited 
was  timed  to  pass  at  6:58.  On  this  particu- 
lar night  the  train  was  late.  At  about  twelve 
minutes  past  the  hour  the  gateman  heard  it  in 
the  distance,  and  planted  himself,  red  lantern 
in  hand,  in  the  middle  of  the  track  of  the 
limited.  The  engineer  was  trying  to  make 
up  lost  time,  and  the  train  was  speeding,  but 
he  brought  it  to  a  standstill  at  the  first  wave 
of  the  red  light.  He  jumped  off  his  engine 
and  ran  ahead  to  find  out  why  he  had  been 
signaled.  "What  made  you  signal?"  he  de- 
manded angrily,  seeing  no  evidence  of  dan- 
ger.    "What  kept  ye?"  was  the  angry  retort. 

Louis  E.  Van  Norman,  associate  editor  of 
the  Review  of  Reviews,  recently  returned 
from  his  vacation  in  the  Glacier  National 
Park  in  Montana.  Out  there  he  discovered 
an  old  timer  who  was  particularly  bitter 
toward  the  Piegan  Indians.  "I  like  the 
Sioux,  and  the  Apaches,  and  the  Crows," 
said  this  old  fellow,  beating  violently  on  the 
table.  "Them  Indians  are  gentlemen.  When 
they  went  on  the  warpath  they  always  took 
their  blankets  off,  and  all  you  had  to  do  was 
to  run  and  hide.  But  the  Piegans !  Mister, 
there  aint  nothing  as  mean  as  a  Piegan." 
Next  day  Mr.  Van  Norman  asked  "Bill" 
Burns,  a  veteran  Glacier  Park  guide,  why  the 
old  man  hates  Piegans  so.  "Well,"  said  Mr. 
Burns,  reflectively,  "the  old  cuss  married  a 
Piegan  squaw.     Mebbe  it's  race  prejudice." 


sixth  or  seventh  time,  she  took  the  old  fellow 
to  task.  "See  here,  Peters,"  she  said,  "there's 
no  lock  on  my  bathhouse,  as  you  know,  and 
I  must  insist  on  your  knocking  before  you 
enter.  It  hasn't  happened  yet,  but  it  might 
very  well  happen,  that  you'd  come  in  on  me 
when  I  was  all  undressed."  Peters,  with  a 
chuckle,  hastened  to  reassure  the  young  lady 
on  this  point.  "No  fear  of  that,  miss,"  he 
said.  "No  fear  of  that.  There's  a  knothole 
in  the  door  what  I  always  look  through  be- 
fore I  venture  in." 


A  group  of  men  were  discussing  their  prob- 
able chances  of  entering  the  heavenly  gate. 
Some  were  extolling  their  virtues  and  re- 
ligious zeal,  and  felt  sure  they  could  not  be 
ignored.  Several  were  willing  to  take  chances 
when  the  situation  presented  itself.  One  said 
he  had  his  plan  mapped  out  and,  when 
pressed  for  details,  said :  "Well,  I  intend  to 
walk  up  the  golden  stairs  and  take  hold  of 
the  door  and  keep  opening  and  closing  it, 
making  as  much  noise  as  possible,  till  I  get 
St.  Peter  good  and  peeved,  and  then  he  will 
say:  'See  here,  either  you  come  in  or  stay 
out.'  " 


A  young  lady  at  Bath  Beach  had  occasion 
to  complain  about  one  of  the  bathhouse  at- 
tendants, an  old  fellow  who,  in  the  hurry  of 
cleaning  up,  would  sometimes  burst  in  upon 
her  in  her  bathhouse  without  knocking.  One 
morning,    after    this    had    happened    for    the 


He  was  running  for  Congress  and  found 
that  there  was  a  certain  Irishman  in  his  dis- 
trict who  steadfastly  refused  to  accord  him 
any  support.  So  it  was  with  much  surprise 
that  the  colonel  was  advised  by  the  Celt  just 
before  election  day  that  he  had  concluded  to 
give  him  his  vote.  "Glad  to  hear  that,  Pat," 
said  the  colonel.  "I  rather  thought  you  were 
against  me."  "Well,  sir,"  said  Pat,  "to  tell 
the  truth,  I  was ;  and  when  ye  stud  by  me 
pigpen  and  talked  that  day  for  two  hours  or 
more,  ye  didn't  budge  me  a  hair's  breadth. 
But,  sir,  afther  ye  was  gone  away  I  got  to 
thinkin*  how  ye  reached  yer  hand  over  the 
fince  and  scratched  the  pig  on  the  back  till 
he  laid  down  wid  the  pleasure  av  it ;  it  was 
thin  I  made  up  me  mind  that  whin  a  rale 
colonel  was  as  sociable  as  that  I  wasn't  the 
man  to  vote  ag'in  him." 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


How  Simple  Then  the  Life. 
When  Eve  held  forth  in  Paradise 

She  found  much  pleasure  in  it; 
For  when  she  did  her  Monday  wash 

It  only  took  a   minute. 

And    when    the   washing  blew    away 

Eve  didn't  fret  or  whine; 
She    merely    sauntered    forth    and    picked 
New  garments  from  the  vine. 

— Livingstone  Lance. 


Origin  of  Scandal. 

Said    Mrs.    A. 

To   Mrs.  J., 
In   quite   a  confidential  way, 

"It   seems  to   me 

That  Mrs.  E. 
Takes  too  much — something — in  her  tea." 

And  Mrs.  J. 

To   Mrs.    K. 
That  night  was  overheard  to  say — 

She  grieved  to  touch 

Upon  it  much, 
But  "Mrs.  B.  took — such  and  such!" 

Then  Mrs.  K. 

Went  straight  away 
And  told  a  friend,  the  selfsame  day, 

"  'Tis  sad  to  think" — 

Here  came  a  wink — 
"That  Mrs.   B.  was  fond  of  drink." 

The  friend's  disgust 

Was  such,  she  must 
Inform  a  lady,  "which  she   nussed," 

That  Mrs.   B. 

At  half-past  three 
Was  "that  far  gone,  she  couldn't  see!" 

This  lady  we 

Have  mentioned,  she 
Gave  needlework  to   Mrs.    B., 

And  at  such  news 

Could  scarcely  choose 
But  further  needlework  refuse. 

Then  Mrs.  B„ 

As  you'll   agree, 
Quite  properly — she  said,  said  she, 

That  she  would  track 

The  scandal  back 
To  those  who  made  her  look  so  black. 

Through  Mrs.   K. 

And    Mrs.    J. 
She  got  at  last  to  Mrs.   A., 

And  asked  why, 

With  cruel  lie, 
She  painted  her  so  deep  a  dye. 

Said  Mrs.  A., 

In    sore    dismay, 
"I  no  such  thing  could  ever  say; 

I  said  that  you 

Had  stouter  grew 
On  too  much  sugar — which  you  do!" 

— Catholic  Times. 


A  Laggard  in  Love. 
"I   give  you  a  key  to  my  heart,"  said  she, 

"So  come  when  you  will  and  unlock  it; 
Your  key  is  just  this"    (and   she   offered    a   kiss): 

"Don't  let  it  wear  holes  in  your  pocket!" 

Two  days  flitted  by  ere  I  ventured  to  try 
My  luck  in  that  storehouse  of  blisses; 

I  tried  that  new  key  she  had  given  to  me, 
But,  lo!   she  rejected  all  kisses. 

"You're   really   so   slow,"   she  yawned,    "don't  you 
know — 
Or  were  you  away  on  vacation? 
I  knew  your  key  'd  rust,  and — you  don't  mind,  I 
trust? — 
I've  altered   the  combination!"  — Puck. 
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If  you  like  dark  beer 


order  a  case  of  Wieland's  Brown  Beer  to- 
day. There's  a  very  unusual  quality  about  this 
brew.  Connoisseurs  appreciate  it — order  it  con- 
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WlELAMdS 

Brow  Beer 
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Through  reservations  from  San 
Francisco  to  Eastern  points. 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
A   chronicle  of   the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the    Bay    of    San   Francisco    will   be   found    in 
the  following  department: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Travis  Greaves  have  an- 
nounced the  engagement  of  their  daughter,  Miss 
Flora  Greaves,  to  Mr.  Charles  K.  Moore.  Mr. 
Moore  is  the  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Birney  J.  Moore 
of    Evanston,    Illinois. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Sargent  of  Los  Angeles 
have  announced  the  engagement  of  their  daughter, 
Miss  Ethelyn  Carson  Sargent,  to  Lieutenant  Her- 
bert A.  Jones,  U.  S.  N.,  who  is  attached  to  the 
U.  S.  S.  Hull. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Gertrude  Upshur  and 
Lieutenant  Willard  Sperry,  U.  S.  A.,  will  take 
place  Thursday,  September  25,  at  St.  Paul's 
Church  in  Seattle.  Miss  Upshur  is  the  daughter 
of  Mrs.  John  Upshur  of  Astoria  and  a  grand- 
daughter of  Admiral  John  Upshur,  U.  S.  N.  (re- 
tired), of  Virginia.  Lieutenant  Sperry  is  the  son 
of  Mrs.  James  Sperry  of  Sausalito  and  a  brother 
of  Mrs.  Clarence  Carrigan  of  Lyons,  France,  and 
Mr.  James  Sperry.  He  is  a  nephew  of  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam H.  Crocker,  Princess  Poniatowski,  and  Mr. 
George  \V.  Sperry. 

The  wedding  of  Mrs.  Ruth  Goodman,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  P.  Goodman,  and  Mr. 
Robert  Van  Sant  will  take  place  Saturday,  Sep- 
tember 6,  in  Eerkeley. 

From  Honolulu  has  come  word  of  the  marriage 
there,  in  St.  Andrew's  Cathedral,  on  the  evening 
of  August  12,  of  Miss  A.  Gwendolyn  Blair  to 
Mr.  Edward  Dekum.  Miss  Louise  Lucas  was  maid 
of  honor.  Miss  Virginia  Watson  and  Miss  Kate 
Gill  were  the  bridesmaids.  Mr.  J.  R.  Myers  of 
Kauai  was  the  best  man.  Mr.  Clinton  G.  Ballen- 
tyne  gave  away  the  bride.  Mrs.  Dekum  has  lived 
in  Honolulu  for  the  last  few  years.  Mr.  Dekum 
is  a  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Frank  Dekum  of  Port- 
land, Oregon.  He  has  lived  in  Honolulu  for  the 
past  fifteen  years. 

Mr.  Felton  Elkins  was  host  last  week  at  an  in- 
formal dance  in  Burlingame  in  honor  of  his 
sister,   Mrs.    Christian  de  Guigne,  Jr. 

Miss  Marion  Zeile  was  hostess  Tuesday  at  a 
luncheon  at  the  Francisca  Club  in  honor  of  Miss 
Carol   Spence-Prentice  of  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  De  Witt  Taylor  gave  a 
dinner  complimentary  to  Dr.  Percival  Dolman. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fritz  von  Schrader  entertained 
their  friends  at  a  dance  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward  Everett. 

Miss  Sara  Redington  was  hostess  at  a  luncheon 
Saturday  at  her  home  in  Santa   Barbara. 

Mrs.  Philip  E.  Bowles  will  entertain  her  friends 
today  at  a  garden  party  at  her  home,  The  Pines, 
in  Oakland. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott  gave  a  dinner 
Friday  evening  in  Burlingame  in  honor  of  Lady 
Balfour  of  London,  who  was  again  the  compli- 
mented guest  Sunday,  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
H.  Crocker  gave  a  luncheon  in  her  honor. 

Mrs.  Russell  J.  Wilson  was  hostess  Friday  at  a 
luncheon  in  honor  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  George 
L.    Cadwallader. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christian  de  Guigne  entertained 
a  number  of  friends  Sunday  afternoon  to  celebrate 
the  first  birthday  anniversary  of  their  little  son, 
Christian   de   Guigne,  Jr. 

Mrs.  George  H.  Howard  entertained  a  number 
of  young  people  Saturday  at  a  picnic  in  San 
Mateo.  The  guests  were  the  friends  of  her  son, 
Mr.    George   H.    Howard,   Jr. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Breeze  was  hostess  a  few  days 
ago  at  a  luncheon  at  the  Burlingame  Country 
Club  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Ysobel  Strong  and  Miss 
Nina  Jones  of  Santa    Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Hastings  gave  an  in- 
formal dance  Wednesday  evening  at  the  San 
Mateo  Polo  Club. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Richard  Queen  entertained  a 
large  number  of  friends  at  a  moonlight  launch 
picnic  at  Lake  Tahoe  complimentary  to  their  guest, 
Miss  Lottie  Woods. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Cameron  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  Oliver  Tobin  gave  a  dance  Saturday 
evening  at  the  San  Mateo  Polo  Club.  Preceding 
the  dance  dinners  were  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Hayes  Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs:  Christian  de 
Guigne,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  de  Sabla,  and  Mr. 
and   Mrs.  Harry  Hastings. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Welch  gave  a  moonlight 
picnic  Sunday  evening  in  the  woods  near  the 
Crystal    Springs   lakes. 

Mrs.  Carter  Pitkin  Pomeroy  was  hostess  at  a 
luncheon  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Arthur  Holland  and 
Mrs.  Henry   Sloane   Coffin   of  New   York. 

Major  Sidney  Cloman,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Cloman  gave  a  dinner  last  week  at  the  Burlingame 
Country  Club  in  honor  of  Miss  Margaret  Mc- 
Clure  of  Salt  Lake   City. 

Friday  evening  Major  and  Mrs.  Cloman  enter- 
tained twenty-five  guests  at  a  dinner,  which  was 
was  followed  by  an   evening  of  bridge. 

Major  William  Joseph  Knowlton,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Mrs.  Knowlton  entertained  a  number  of  friends 
at  a  weekend  party  at  their  home  at  Fort  Barry. 
Captain  Alexander  Halsted,  U.  S.  N.,  was  host 
at  a  dinner  on  board  the  U.  S.  S.  California  com- 
plimentary to  Mrs,  R.  P.  Schwerin,  who  was  the 
guest  of  honor  at  a  luncheon  given  by  Mrs.  Albert 
Rees  at  Yerba  Buena  and  at  a  dinner  given  by 
Lieutenant  Wallace  Bertholf,  who  entertained  on 
board   the  U.    S.    S.   California. 

Ensign  Hamilton  Bryan,  U.  S.  N.,  was  host  at 
several  affairs  on  board  the  U.  S.  S.  California 
before  her  departure  for  Mexico.  He  entertained 
his  friends  at  a  (linin-r,  a  the  dansant,  and  sev- 
eral  luncheons. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Milton  was  hostess  at  a  luncheon 
and  bridge  parly  in  honor  of  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
C.corgL-    Neal,    wife  of   Lieutenant    Neal,    U.    S.    N. 


Bragg,  where  she  was  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Otis   Johnson. 

Mr.  Frederick  Lawrence  Murphy  has  returned 
from  a  trip  to  the  South  Sea  Islands  and  has 
joined  his  wife  and  children  at  Palo  Alto. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Josselyn  have  rented  the 
Dolbeer  house  on  Pacific  Avenue  near  Buchanan 
Street.  With  their  daughter,  Miss  Marjorie  Jos- 
selyn, they  will  spend  the  winter  in  town. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  M.  Pike  spent  the  week-end 
in    Burlingame   with    Mr.    and    Mrs.    George    Came- 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be   found  a  resume   of  move- 
ment    to   and    from    this   city   and    Coast   and 
c   \  hereabouts  of  absent  Californians  : 

A.    H.    Small,    Master    Herriot    Small,    and 

Marion     Frances     Small     have     returned     to 

ley    from    Napa    Soda    Springs,    where    they 

been    spending  the  summer. 

MiiS    Dori?    Wilshire    has    returned     from    Fort 


Lady  Balfour,  wife  of  Sir  Robert  Balfour,  is  a 
visitor  in  Burlingame,  where  she  is  spending  the 
summer  with  her  son  and  daughter-in-law,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Alexander  Balfour.  Lady  Balfour  spent 
last  week  with   Mr.   and   Mrs.   Henry  T.    Scott. 

Mr.  Charles  Keeney  has  returned  from  a 
month's  visit  in  Santa  Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roland  Fay  have  returned  from 
Napa  Soda  Springs- 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Breeze  and  Mrs.  W.  E. 
Norwood  will  return  September  1  from  Palo  Alto, 
where  they  have  been  since  early  in  the  summer. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralston  White  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wallace  Wright  are  enjoying  camp  life  in 
Butte  County. 

Mr.  Orville  C.  Pratt  has  recently  been  spend- 
ing a   few  days  at  his  ranch   near   Chico. 

Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Moody  has  returned  to  her 
home  on  Clay  Street  after  having  spent  the  sum- 
mer in  San  Rafael,  where  she  occupied  the  home 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harrison  Dibblee. 

Mrs.  Harrison-Smith  and  her  daughters,  the 
Misses  Henrietta  and  Alice  Harrison-Smith,  will 
return  to  town  September  1  from  Santa  Barbara, 
where  they  have  been  occupying  the  Leadbetter 
cottage  during  the  summer. 

Mrs.  William  Lynham  Shiels  has  returned  to 
Los  Gatos  after  having  spent  the  summer  with 
her  cousin,  Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Williams,  at  her 
home   on   the    McCloud    River. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Laurance  Irving  Scott  have  re- 
turned from  an  outing  at  Weber  Lake.  They 
spent  last  week  at  Idlewild,  the  country  home  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Frederick  Kohl,  who  also  had 
Mr.    and  Mrs.   Gerald   Rathbone  as  their  guests. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  Austin  and  their  little 
daughter  have  come  from  New  York  to  visit  Mrs. 
Austin's  mother,    Mrs.    Bessie  Paxton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cuyler  Lee  and  their  family  have 
returned  from  Castle  Crags  and  are  at  Hotel  del 
Monte.  They  have  as  their  guest  Master  Harold 
Chase. 

Miss  Ruth  Zeiie  has  recently  been  the  guest  of 
Miss  Beatrice  Miller  in   Santa  Barbara. 

Miss  Flora  Miller  is  recovering  from  her  re- 
cent illness,  which  prevented  her  giving  a  dance 
last  Wednesday  evening  in  Ross. 

Mr.  Joseph  D.  Redding  spent  the  week-end  in 
Burlingame  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H. 
Crocker. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  Cranston  Chamberlin  are 
again  in  San  Mateo  after  a  two  weeks'  visit  in 
Santa  Barbara,  where  they  were  the  guests  of 
Miss    Marguerite    Doe. 

Miss  Augusta  Foute  is  the  guest  of  friends  in 
Monterey,  where  she  will  remain  during  the  fes- 
tivities. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Brawner  of  New  York, 
who  have  decided  to  reside  in  this  city,  have 
leased  the  Sweitzer  home  on  Clay  and  Locust 
Streets.  Mrs.  Brawner  is  the  daughter  of  Mrs. 
W.  P.  Fuller. 

Mrs.  M.  P.  Jones  is  enjoying  a  visit  in  Mon- 
terey. 

Mr.  Dudley  Green  spent  the  week-end  in  San 
Mateo  as  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  de 
Sabla. 

Miss  Margaret  Nichols  has  returned  from  a 
visit  with  the  Misses  Ethel  and  Helen  Crocker  at 
their  home  in  Burlingame. 

Mrs.  Horace  Beach  has  been  spending  the  past 
ten  days  in  St.  Helena  with  Mrs.  William  B. 
Bourn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  B.  Chase  have  recently  been 
the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard  in 
Woodside. 

Mr.  Loyall  Sewall  has  returned  to  his  home 
in  Bath,  Maine,  after  a  month's  visit  with  his 
uncle  and  aunt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  McLaren. 
The  Messrs.  Gordon  and  Lansing  Tevis  motored 
from  Lake  Tahoe  last  week  and  are  established 
in  their  home  in    San  Mateo. 

Mrs.  Victor  N.  Metcalf  of  Oakland  is  the  guest 
of  Mrs.  William  G.  Henshaw  at  her  home  in 
Santa  Barbara. 

Miss  Eliza  McMullin  has  returned  from  Eu- 
rope, where  she  has  been  spending  four  months 
with   her  brother,   Mr.  John  McMullin. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ward  Barron  and  Mrs.  Downey 
Harvey  have  recently  left  Carlsbad  and  are  motor- 
ing   through    Germany. 

The  Misses  Helen  Garritt  and  Gertrude  Hopkins 
have  been  spending  the  past  week  with  Miss 
Beatrice  Nickel  at  the  Miller  ranch  at  Los  Banos. 
Mr.  Harrison  Fisher  has  returned  to  his  home 
in  New  York  after  a  brief  visit  in  California. 
Mr.  Fisher  came  west  to  attend  the  Bohemian 
jinks. 

Mrs.  Raymond  D.  Splivalo  left  Monday  for  Ben 
Lomond,  where  it  is  hoped  she  will  rapidly  re- 
cover from  her  recent  illness  at  the  Adler  Sana- 
torium. 

Dr.  Herbert  C.  Moffitt,  Mrs.  Moffitt,  and  their 
children  will  sail  September  21  from  Europe, 
where  they  have  been  traveling  during  the  past 
four  months. 

Miss  Amy  Bassett  has  returned  from  a  visit 
in    Pasadena. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milo  M.  Potter  and  Miss  Nina 
Jones  have  returned  to  Santa  Barbara  after  a 
two  weeks'  visit  at  the  Hotel  Vendome.  They 
spent  a  few  days  in  this  city  en  route  to  their 
southern  home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  L.  Cadwallader  will  re- 
main in  Burlingame  until  October  1,  when  they 
will  return  to  town  after  having  spent  the  summer 
with  Mrs.  Cadwalladcr's  mother,  Mrs.  Russell  J. 
Wilson.  They  have  leased  a  home  on  Jackson 
Street   near  Walnut. 

Mrs.  Robert  A.  Hewitt  left  Tuesday  for  Los 
Angeles  to  visit  relatives,  en  route  to  her  home 
in  New  Jersey.  During  Mrs.  Hewitt's  brief  stay 
in  this  city  she  was  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Sidney  Van 
Wyck. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Bresse  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Mctha  McMahon,  returned  Monday  from  an  ex- 
tended visit  in   Santa  Barbara. 

Mrs.    Alan    MacJonald    and    her    little    son    have 


returned  from  Pleasanton,  where  she  has  been 
spending  the  summer  with  her  parents,  Colonel 
J.   C.  Kirkpatrick  and  Mrs.  Kirkpatrick. 

Mrs.  W.  F.  Dohrmann  was  called  home  from 
Coronado,  where  she  has  been  for  several  months, 
by  the  illness  of  her  father,  Mr.  John   Siebe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Babcock  of  San  Rafael 
spent  the  week-end  in  Burlingame  as  the  guests  of 
Mr.   and   Mrs.   Henry  T.    Scott. 

Mr.  S.  M.  Shortridge  is  a  guest  at  Hotel  del 
Coronado. 

Mrs.  Romualdo  Pacheco  is  established  in  an 
apartment  on  Sacramento  Street.  Since  her  ar- 
rival from  New  York  two  weeks  ago  Mrs.  Pa- 
checo has  been  visiting  her  son-in-law  and  daugh- 
ter, Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Tevis. 

Miss  Ruth  Zeile  has  returned  from  Santa  Bar- 
bara, where  she  has  been  visiting  Miss  Beatrice 
Miller. 

Among  those  who  spent  the  week-end  at  Hotel 
del  Coronado  from  San  Francisco  were  Mr.  Gar- 
ton  Donald  Keystone,  Mr.  G.  F.  Garritt,  and  Mr. 
George  F.    Shaner. 

Mrs.  George  Appel,  wife  of  Captain  Appel,  U. 
S.  A.,  has  arrived  from  Denver,  Colorado,  after 
a  two  months'  visit  with  her  mother,  and  has 
since  been  the  guest  of  Major  J.  C.  Johnson,  U. 
S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Johnson  at  their  home  at  Fort 
Miley.  Mrs.  Appel  sailed  Tuesday  on  the  Ven- 
tura for  Honolulu,  where  she  will  join  her  hus- 
band  at   Schofield   Barracks. 

Major  William  H.  Brooks,  U.  S.  A.  (retired), 
and  Mrs.  Brooks  are  established  for  the  wintei 
in  a  home  on  Union  Street. 

Brigadier-General  W.  W.  Williams,  U.  S.  A. 
(retired),  is  a  recent  visitor  in  this  city. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Robert  H.  Noble,  U.  S.  A., 
has  returned  from  a  month's  leave  of  absence. 

Colonel  James  M.  Arrasmith,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Mrs.  Arrasmith  have  returned  to  the  Presidio  after 
a  visit  in  the  East. 

Major  Francis  M.  C.  Usher,  Medical  Corps, 
formerly  division  surgeon  at  Fort  Sara  Houston, 
Texas,  has  been  ordered  to  Texas  City,  where  he 
will  relieve  Major  John  A.  Murtagh,  Medical 
Corps,  who  will  be  stationed  at  Fort  Mcintosh, 
Texas. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  David  C.  Shanks,  U.  S.  A., 
inspector-general,  has  been  relieved  from  duty  in 
the  Western  Department  and  will  proceed  to  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Mrs.  Walter  Cowles,  wife  of  Admiral  Cowles, 
U.  S.  N.,  left  last  week  for  New  York  to  meet 
her  son,  who  has  returned  from  Europe,  where  he 
has  been  with  the  midshipmen's  practice  squadron. 
Mrs.  Cowles  was  accompanied  by  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  Leo  Sahm,  wife  of  Lieutenant  Sahm,  U. 
S.  N. 

Lieutenant  Arthur  Crist,  U.  S.  M.  C,  and  Mrs. 
Crist  have  been  spending  the  past  few  weeks  at 
Orkney  Springs,  Virginia.  Mrs.  Crist  is  a  sister 
of  Mr.  Charles  Conyngham  Kutz,  whose  engage- 
ment to  Mrs.  Mildred  Eloise  Boyce  has  recently 
been  announced. 

Lieutenant  Earl  Shipp,  U.  S.  N.,  has  returned 
from  the  hospital  in  Mare  Island,  where  he  has 
been  ill,  and  has  joined  Mrs.  Shipp  in  this  city. 

Captain  John  Ellicott,  U.  S.  N.  (retired),  Mrs. 
Ellicott,  and  Miss  Priscilla  Ellicott  will  leave 
shortly  for  an  extended  visit  in  the  East.  They 
will  go  by  way  of  Panama  and  will  spend  some 
time  at  Fortress  Monroe  with  Lieutenant  Ross 
Kingsbury,   U.    S.   A.,   and   Mrs.   Kingsbury. 

Lieutenant-Commander  David  F.  Sellers,  U.  S. 
N.,  and  Mrs.  Sellers  have  been  spending  the  past 
week  at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Lieutenant  Henry  Kent  Hewitt,  U.  S.  N.,  and 
Mrs.  Hewitt  (formerly  Miss  Floride  Hunt)  re- 
turned yesterday  from  their  wedding  trip  and  will 
visit  Mrs.  Randell  Hunt  until  Tuesday,  when  they 
will  leave  for  New  York,  where  Lieutenant  Hewitt 
is  attached  to  the  U.  S.  S.  Florida.  Lieutenant 
Hewitt  is  a  nephew  of  Mr.  Cooper  Hewitt  and 
Mr.  Abraham  Hewitt,  former  Mayor  of  New 
York. 


Miss  Devendorl's  Concert. 
Miss  Lillian  Devendorf's  farewell  concert 
prior  to  her  departure  for  two  or  three  years' 
European  study  will  be  held  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Piedmont  Musical  Club,  at  Mow- 
bray Hall,  Piedmont,  on  Monday  evening, 
September  1.  Miss  Devendorf  will  study  un- 
der Carl  Flesch  of  Berlin,  proceeding  later  to 
Brussels,  where  she  will  take  lessons  from 
Ysaye.  In  San  Francisco  Miss  Devendorf 
has  been  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Hother  Wismer,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  anticipate  for  her  a 
success  in  her  new  efforts. 


The  home  in  Paris  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Austin 
Moore  has  been  brightened  by  the  advent  of  a 
daughter.  Mrs.  Moore  was  formerly  Miss 
Katrina  Page-Brown,  daughter  of  Mrs.  A. 
Page-Brown  of  New  York.  Mr.  Moore  is  the 
son  of  Mrs.  Willis  Polk,  who  is  at  present  in 
Paris. 


The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Ambrose 
Willis  has  been  brightened  by  the  advent  of 
a  son. 


Among  the  "neglected  masterpieces"  of  its 
kind  is  placed  "Blix,"  the  little  volume  of  an 
older  San  Francisco,  by  the  late  Frank  Nor- 
ris  (writes  Floyd  Dell  in  the  Chicago  Evening 
Post).  Of  Condy  and  Blix  Mr.  Dell  sums  up  : 
"One  envies  them  their  happiness,  their  frank, 
free  comradeship,  their  blithe  sharing  of  a 
wonderful  world,  the  gay  communion  of  their 
untroubled  spirits.  It  is  a  picture  at  which 
one  may  smile  a  little,  but  which  one  is  glad 
to  remember." 


At  the  Abbey  Theatre,  the  Dublin  home  of 
the  Irish  Players,  "The  Postoffice,"  by 
Rabindranath  Tagore,  an  allegorical  tragedy 
with  its  scenes  in  India,  was  recently  pro- 
duced and  created  a  profound  impression. 
The  Irish  Players  also  revived  Lady  Gregory's 
adaptation  of  Moliere's  "The  Miser,"  written 
in  the  Kiltarian  dialect,  during  their  London 
season. 


Pears* 

Most  soaps  clog 
the  skin  pores  by 
the  fats  and  free 
alkali  in  their  com- 
position. 

Pears'  is  quickly- 
rinsed  off,  leaves 
the  pores  open  and 
the    skin    soft    and 


cool. 


Established  in  1789. 


PALACE  HOTEL 

Situated  on  Market  Street 
In  the  centre  of  the  city 

Take   any    Market   Street    Car    from   the    Ferry 

Fairmont  Hotel 

The  most  beautifully  situated  of 
any  City   Hotel   in   the  World 

Take   Sacramento    Street   Cars  from   the    Ferry 

TWO  GREAT  HOTELS 
under  the  management  of  the 

Palace  Hotel  Company 


THERE  IS  BUT  ONE  GOLF  LINKS 

And  that  is  at  Santa  Cruz 

Why  not  come  and  see? 

CASA    DEL   REY 

300  room  fire-proof  hotel 

COTTAGE    CITY 

American  and  European  Plan 

E.  S.  de  Wolfe,  Manager 


AMERICAN  PLAN 

Coronado's  climate  is  the  most  equable  in  the 
world.  During  the  remaining  months  of  the 
year  one  can  be  assured  of  weather  conditions 
here  little  short  of  perfection. 

Deep-Sea  Fishing  now  at  its  best.  Golf,  Tennis, 
Motoring,  Yachting,  Bay  and  Surf  Bathing. 

International  Polo  During  Winter 

Write  for  Booklet 

JOHN  J.  HERNAN,  Manager,  Coronado  Beach,  Cal. 

H.  F.  Norcross,  L.  A.  Agent.  334  South  Spring  St. 


HAMMOND 

LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 


REDWOOD, 

AND 


DOUGLAS  FIR 
>ILING 


$110 


$110 


HONOLULU 


Round  Trip 


First  Class 


Hawaii  and  Waikiki  Beach  for  a  delightful 
vacation  of  two  weeks  or  more.  It  beats  them 
all  for  rest,  recreation,  and  health.  Sailing,  surf 
boating,  s^a  bathing,  swimming,  and  all  sports. 

Splendid  steamers  of  Sydney  Short  Line  sail 
every  two  weeks.  Book  now  for  sailings  of  Aug. 
2G.  Sept.  9,  23.    Send  for  folder. 

OCEANIC  S.  S.  CO. 

673  MARKET  STREET 

Telephone  Sutter  648 


August  30,  1913. 
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THE  CITY  IN  GENERAL. 


J.  J.  McCarthy,  blasting  superintendent, 
has  filed  damage  suits  in  the  superior  court 
aggregating  $180,000.  The  North  Bay  Rock 
Company,  City  Supply  Company,  and  City 
Street  Improvement  Company  are  defendants 
in  one  suit  for  $90,000.  The  E.  I.  Dupont 
DeNemours  Powder  Company  is  defendant  in 
ihe  other  $90,000  suit.  McCarthy  was  hurt 
in  an  explosion  for  which  he  holds  the  de- 
tendant  companies  responsible. 


Jesse  W.  Lilienthal  succeeded  Patrick  Cal- 
houn as  president  of  the  United  Railroads  on 
Thursday  of  this  week.  Mr.  Calhoun's  many 
interests  in  other  parts  of  the  country  called 
for  long  absences  from  San  Francisco,  and 
he  desired  to  be  relieved  of  his  duties  here. 
Mr.  Lilienthal  is  one  of  San  Francisco's  best- 
known  men.  He  is  a  lawyer,  a  large  property- 
owner,  and  is  interested  in  many  corporations 
here.  

On  Saturday  Mayor  Rolph  celebrated  his 
forty-fourth  birthday.  In  the  evening  friends 
and  relatives  of  the  mayor  took  dinner  with 
him,  his  wife,  and  children  at  the  Rolph  home. 


A  $58,000  suit  has  been  decided  in  Mrs. 
Hermann  Oelrichs's  favor  by  Judge  Cerf.  It 
was  a  suit  brought  by  the  First  National 
Bank  against  Mrs.  Oelrichs,  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Vanderbilt,  and  Charles  M.  Oelrichs  to  de- 
termine ownership  of  money  still  in  the 
bank's  possession.  The  money  was  part  of 
the  funds  supplied  for  the  construction  of  the 
Fairmont  Hotel.        . 

Out  of  respect  for  the  memory  of  the  late 
Dr.  John  Swett,  the  veteran  educator,  whose 
funeral  was  held  on  Monday  afternoon,  there 
were  no  afternoon  sessions  at  the  public 
schools.  


Michael  Joseph  Conboy,  former  captain  of 
police  in  San  Francisco,  who  is  serving  a 
term  in  San  Quentin  Prison  for  the  killing  of 
Bernard  Lagan,  was  denied  release  last  Sat- 
urday by  the  state  board  of  parole. 


James  H.  Barry  has  been  sworn  in  as  naval 
officer  of  this  port  by  Collector  of  Customs 
J.  O.  Davis.  Barry  succeeds  General  George 
Stone.     The  salary  is  $5000  a  year. 


The  railroad  commission  has  granted  the 
application  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company 
to  issue  the  remaining  $5,120,000  par  value 
of  its  equipment  trust  certificates  heretofore 
authorized  by  the  commission  at  a  discount 
of  six  per  cent  instead  of  four  per  cent,  the 
discount  at  which  the  railroad  has  disposed 
of   similar    securities    in    the    past    few    years. 


Alexis  C.  Craven,  president  of  the  Stand- 
ard Mortgage  and  Guaranty  Company,  with 
offices  in  the  First  National  Bank  Building, 
arrested  at  his  home  in  Berkeley  Friday  night 
of  last  week  on  a  warrant  charging  embezzle- 
ment, has  been  released  on  $10,000  bonds.  W. 
J.  Newlove,  vice-president  of  the  company, 
made  the  charge  against  Craven. 


The  Wells  Fargo  Company  has  applied  to 
the  state  railroad  commission  for  a  rehearing 
in  the  case  in  which  the  commission  ordered 
a  wholesale  reduction  in  its  interstate  rates. 
The  company,  in  its  application,  states  that 
the  commission  ordered  into  effect  rates  that 
would  be  unprofitable. 


The  Neal  Publishing  Company  on  Wednes- 
day petitioned  the  superior  court  for  a  writ 
of  mandate  to  compel  Mayor  Rolph  to  sign  a 
contract  awarding  the  concern  the  printing  of 
city  stationery  for  the  fiscal  year  1913-14,  al- 
leging the  company  was  the  lowest  bidder  for 
the  work  and  the  contract  was  awarded  it  by 
the  board  of  supervisors,  but  Mayor  Rolph  re- 
fuses to  sign  the  contract. 


John  D.  Spreckels  is  not  going  out  of  the 
publishing  business.  The  Evening  Call  will 
make  its  appearance  in  San  Francisco  on  Mon- 
day, September  1,  according  to  the  announce- 
ment made  on  Wednesday.  The  new  evening 
paper  will  be  published  by  F.  W.  Kellogg  and 
John  D.  Spreckels  in  the  building  now  and 
for  many  years  occupied  by  the  morning  Call. 


C.  L.  Snyder,  district  secretary  of  the 
United  States  Civil  Service,  with  headquarters 
in  San  Francisco,  has  been  appointed  secre- 
tary and  chief  examiner  by  the  state  civil 
service  commission.  The  salary  of  the  office 
is  $3600. 

■«•»■ 

It  is  said  that  Delia  Fox  did  not  leave  an 
estate  as  large  as  was  at  first  thought,  when 
the  amount  was  placed  at  $10,000.  Upon 
looking  more  closely  into  her  affairs  her 
relatives  discovered  that  she  had  little  beyond 
some  personal  jewelry. 


Mollie  Mclntyre,  who  was  the  Bunty  in  the 
special  Western  organization  of  "Bunty  Pulls 
the  Strings,"  has  returned  to  America  after 
a  vacation  at  her  home  in  England.  She  ex- 
pects to  appear  in  a  musical  production  this 
season. 


The  Symphony  Concert  Season. 

Preparations  for  the  season  of  the  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  have  been  practically  com- 
pleted, and  the  musicians  who  will  be  heard 
are  constantly  practicing  for  the  work  laid 
out  by  Conductor  Hadley.  With  his  return 
to  San  Francisco  to  start  rehearsals  some  in- 
teresting announcements  regarding  the  works 
to  be  given  will  be  made. 

The  concerts,  as  heretofore,  will  be  given 
at  the  Cort  Theatre  and  the  guarantors  and 
subscribers  of  the  orchestra  have  the  privi- 
lege of  purchasing  the  same  seats  as  they 
had  last  season.  The  season  will  consist  of 
ten  symphony  concerts,  all  on  Friday  after- 
noons, the  dates  being  October  24,  November 
7,  November  21,  December  5,  January  9,  Jan- 
uary 23,   February  6,   February  20,   March   13. 

The  soloists  already  engaged  include  Mme. 
Schumann-Heink,  Clarence  Whitehill,  Fritz 
Kreisler,  Jean  Gerardy,  and  Josef  Hoffman. 
Mme.  Schumann-Heink,  who  will  appear  on 
November  7,  has  the  honor  of  being  chosen 
as  the  first  soloist  of  the  season.  Clarence 
Whitehill  will  be  the  second  soloist  of  the 
season. 


Edmund  Burke,  the  baritone,  who  will  sup- 
port Mme.  Melba  and  Jan  Kubelik  on  their 
forthcoming  American  tour,  began  his  career 
as  a  lawyer,  but  his  musical  nature  asserted 
itself  and  he  gave  up  the  law  to  become  a 
singer.  He  is  a  native  of  Toronto,  Canada, 
but  spent  his  youth  in  Montreal,  graduating 
from  McGill  University.  Both  in  concert 
and  in  opera  he  has  won  distinction  abroad, 
having  sung  leading  roles  at  Covent  Garden 
and  in  the  leading  opera  houses  on  the  Con- 
tinent  and   in  Australia. 


A  short  time  before  the  death  of  James 
Russell  Lowell,  Charles  Felton  Pidgin  ob- 
tained permission  from  him  to  use  for  dra- 
matic purposes  the  title  of  his  famous  poem. 
''The  CourtinV  Mr.  Pidgin's  novel,  "Quincy 
Adams  Sawyer,"  is  said  to  have  been  based 
on  the  poem.  The  novel  was  made  into  a 
play  by  Justin  Adams,  and  now  that  the  play 
is  to  be  transformed  into  a  light  opera  it  is 
to  be  named  after  the  original  poem.  "The 
Courtin'  "  will  be  produced  at  the  Boston  The- 
atre September  15. 


Hamburg,  which  so  failed  to  appreciate 
Heine  during  the  time  when  he  lived  in  the 
city,  and  which  at  one  time  was  anathema  to 
him,  is  the  first  to  give  him  a  public  memorial 
in  Germany.  The  statue  by  Herr  Hugo 
Lederer  is  nearly  completed,  and  will  be 
erected  in  a  new  park  of  Winterhude,  a 
charming  suburb  of  Hamburg. 


William  Faversham  will  appear  under  his 
own  management  in  Shubert  theatres.  He 
will  open  his  tour  with  his  successful  produc- 
tion of  "Julius  Caesar,"  and  about  Christmas 
time  will  add  to  his  repertory  "Othello"  and 
"Romeo  and  Juliet." 


Unless  You  Say  "Imperial" 

The  man  behind  the  counter  may  send  you 
some  other  brand  of  cocoa,  and  you  will  not 
get   the   BEST   cocoa— the   kind   you   want. 

DIRECTIONS  — For  each  cup  dissolve  a  small  teaspoonful 
(not  heaping)  of  the  powder  and  a  large  teaspoonful  of  sugar  in 
a  little  boiling  water,  and  then  complete  the  quantity  with  boil- 
ing water  or  either  warm  or  boiling  milk.  Add  sugar  to  taste.  If 
desired  this  cocoa  can  be  boiled.  It  can  also  be  made  without 
sugar.  To  make  a  cup  of  delicious  chocolate  use  double  the 
above  quantity.  On  account  of  its  easy  preparation  this  cocoa  is 
suitable  for  picnic  or  camping  parties.  Also  suitable  for  pastry  and 
soda  fountains.    Packed  in  1-4  lb.,  1-2  lb.,  1  lb.,  and  5  lb.  tins,  net. 

Ghirardelli's  IMPERIAL  Cocoa  is  the  per- 
fected result  of  over  sixty  years'  labor,  thought 
and  research.  It  is  made  by  their  special 
secret  process,  giving  consumers  a  finer  article 
than  the  best  imported. 

Sold  by  all  best  grocers. 
See  that  yours  carries  it. 


Hotel  Oakland 

Thirteenth  and  Harrison  Sts. 
OAKLAND,  CAL. 

Absolutely  fireproof.  Class  A  construction. 
Erected  at  a  cost  of  $2,000,000.  Perfect  service 
and  unsurpassed  cuisine.  Afternoon  tea  each 
week-day  from  4  until  6  o'clock.    Music. 

European  plan  only. 
Tariff  from  $1.50  per  Under  management  of 

day  up.  VICTOR  REITER 

Electric  bus  meets  all  trains 


READERS  who  appreciate  this  paper  may  give 
their  friends  the  opportunity  of  seeing  a 
copy.  A  specimen  number  of  the  Argonaut  will 
be  sent  to  any  address  in  any  part  of  the  world 
on  application  to  the  Publishers,  207  Powell 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ZEROLENE 

TH  E 
STANDARD  OIL 

FO  R 
MOTOR  CARS 


Sold  by  dealers  everywhere  and  the 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(CALIFORNIA) 
SAN    FRANCISCO 


**fcu 


Hotel  St.  Francis 


Tea  served  in 

Tapestry  Room 

from 

four  to  six  o'clock 

Special  Music 
Fixed    Price 

A  Daily  Social  Event 


CLUBBING  LIST 


By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers, 
and  by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we 
are  enabled  to  make  the  following  offer,  open 
to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office.  Sub- 
scribers in  renewing  subscriptions  to  Eastern 
periodicals  will  please  mention  the  date  of 
expiration  in  order  to  avoid  mistakes : 

American  Boy  and  Argonaut $4,20 

American  Magazine  and  Argonaut 4.50 

Argosy    and    Argonaut 4.75 

Atlantic  Monthly   and  Argonaut 7.15 

Blackwood's  Magazine  and  Argonaut. .  . .  6.35 

Century    and    Argonaut 7.00 

Commoner   and   Argonaut 4.15 

Cosmopolitan    and    Argonaut 4.50 

English   Illustrated   Magazine   and  Argo- 
naut   5.50 

Harper's  Bazar  and  Argonaut 4.35 

Harper's  Magazine  and  Argonaut 6.80 

Harper's  Weekly  and  Argonaut 6.80 

House  Beautiful  and  Argonaut 5.75 

International  Magazine  and  Argonaut...  4.30 

Judge    and    Argonaut 7.75 

Leslie's    Weekly   and   Argonaut 7.75 

Life   and   Argonaut 7.85 

Lippincott's  Magazine  and  Argonaut....  5.05 

Littell's  Living  Age  and  Argonaut 9.10 

Mexican   Herald  and  Argonaut 9.20 

Munsey's  Magazine   and  Argonaut 4.75 

Nineteenth  Century  and  Argonaut 7.40 

North  American  Review  and  Argonaut..  6.80 

Out  West  and  Argonaut 4.50 

Overland   Monthly   and  Argonaut 4.50 

Political    Science    Quarterly    and    Argo- 
naut    6.00 

Puck    and   Argonaut 7.85 

Reviezv  of  Reviews  and  Argonaut 5.00 

Scribner's  Magazine  and  Argonaut 6.15 

Smart  Set  and  Argonaut 5.60 

St.  Nicholas  and  Argonaut 6.00 

Sunset  and  Argonaut 4.50 

Theatre   Magazine   and  Argonaut 6.30 

Thrice-a-Week  Netv  York  World  (Demo- 
cratic)   and    Argonaut 

Weekly  New  York  Tribune  Farmer  and 

Argonaut  ■* 
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Pocketbook   Protection 

Suppose  you  had  lost  your  pocket- 
book  five  minutes  ago — would 
you  be  feeling  perfectly  secure 
about  it  now : 

If  your  traveling  funds  are  in  the 
form  of  Wells  Fargo  Travelers 
Checks,  the  dropping  of  your 
pocketbook  need  never  alarm 
you — any  more  than  the  loss  of 
an  unendorsed  personal  check. 
Because  your  Wells  Fargo  Trav- 
elers Checks  require  your  sig- 
nature to  make  them  good.  To 
carry  them  means  actually  to 
protect  your  pocketbook. 

This  pocketbook  protection  may 
some  day  save  you  from  losing 
hundreds  of  dollars. 

Buy  some  now  at  a  Wells  Fargo 
office. 

They  are  readily  accepted  by 
hotel,  stores,  and  railroad  com- 
panies the  world  over. 


CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Established  1850  OF  HAKTFORD 

SIXTY-THIRD  ANNUAL  STATEMENT 

Capital $1,000,000 

Total  Assets 7.735.110 

Surplus  to  Policyholders 3.266.021 

BENJAMN  J.  SMITH 

Manager  Pacific  Department 

Alaska  Commercial  Building     •     San  Francisco 


COOK'S  TOURS 


For  the  Discriminating  Traveler 

Europe — Round  the  World 

BEST  KOCTES  BEST  SEP, VICE 

Railroad  and  Steamship  Tickets 


BY  ALL  LINES 


Office,  689  Market  St.,  S.  F. 

Cook's  Travelers'  Checks  good  everywhere 


NORTH 
GERMAN 
LLOYD 

Kronprinz  Wilhelm SepL  2 

Kronprinzessin  Cecilie Sept  9 

Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  Grosse,. Sept.  16 
Fast  Mail  Sailings. 

George  Washington Sept.  6 

Grosser  Kuxf uerst SepL  13 

■rKoenigin  Luise S«p«.  18 

f  Bremen  direct. 

LONDON-PARIS-BREMEN 

Baltimore  -  Bremen    direct :     one 

cabin  UI>:  Wednesdays. 

Sailings  on  SATURDAY  for 

THE  MEDITERRANEAN 

Barbarossa ".  .Sept  6 

Berlin Sept.  20 

Through  rates  from  New  York  to 
Egypt.  India.  Far  East,  and  South 
America,  via  Europe.  Largest, 
Newest.  Finest  Ships  in  this  Service 
AROUND  THE  WORLD   ffCl  0 

Independent  Trips         «P«10 
Panama  and  We^t  Indies  Cruises 

Jan..  Feb.  and  March.  lyM. 


la  1912  Ute  NORTH  GERMAN  LLOYD  car- 
ried More  passengers  in  nerj  class  lo  and 
from  the  Port  of  New  York  thauaoj  other  line 


OELRJCHS    &  CO.,  GeoL  AgU. 

5  Broadway.  N.  Y. 
ROBERT    CAPELLE,  General    Padfic 
Caast  Ageni.  250  Powell  St..  Dear  St.  Francis 
U«td  and  Gearj  St.  San  Fraadsco. 


TOYO    KISEN    KAISHA 

(ORIENTAL    3.    S.    CO.) 

Chiyo   Mara Thursday,  Sept.    11,1913 

5.  -    Nippon    Mam    (intermediate  service,  sa- 
loon accommodations  at   reduced  rates)... 

Tuesday,  Sept.  30,  1913 

S.  S.  Tcnyo  Maru,  via  Manila  direct 

Tuesday,  Oct.   7,  1913 

-     5.  Hongkong    Maru    (intermediate    service, 
saloon   accommodations   at   reduced   rates). 

Friday,   Oct.   24,1913 

S.  S.  Shinvo    Maru.    via    Manila  direct 

Thursday.  Oct  30,  1913 

Steamers  sail  from  company's  pier.  No.  34, 
near  foot  of  Bran  nan  Street,  1  p.  m.,  for 
Yokohama  and  Hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu, 
Kobe  (Hiogo).  Nagasaki,  and  Shanghai,  and 
annecting  at  Hongkong  with  steamer  for  Ma- 
nila, India,  etc.  No  cargo  received  on  board 
i    day   of   sailing. 

Round-trip  tickets  at  reduced  rates. 
For     freight     and     passage     apply     at     office, 
i    floor    Merchants    National    Bank    BIdg., 
25    Market    St.  W.    H.    AVERY, 

Assistant  General  Manager. 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


Clerk  (just  back  from  vacation) — I'm  al- 
most dead  !  Employer — Then  take  another 
week — if  necessary,   two  ! — Town    Topics. 

Mother — Ethel,  are  you  saving  anything  for 
a  rainy  day?  Ethel — Yes,  mother.  I  never 
wear  my  silk  stockings  around  the  house. — 
Life. 

His  Wife — The  palmist  told  me  she  could 
see  an  automobile  for  us.  Mr.  Meektoti — I 
wonder  if  she  could  see  the  gasoline  to  run 
it?— Life. 

Ella — This  might  be  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
from  the  paucity  of  costumes.  Bella — More 
like  a  page  from  the  Book  of  Revelations. — 
The  Club  Fellow. 

Country  Innkeeper — Did  you  hear  the  aw- 
ful 6ght  out  in  front  about  one  o'clock  this 
morning.  New  Yorker  (wearily) — Yes.  It 
put  me  to  sleep  ! — Puck. 

She  (to  husband  who  feels  seasickness 
coming  on) — Can  I  get  you  anything,  dear? 
He — No ;  just  tell  me  how  to  keep  what  I've 
got. — Boston  Transcript. 

"Doctor,  why  don't  you  take  a  vacation  ?" 
"I  can't  now ;  my  patients  need  me.  They  are 
beginning  to  come  back  from  their  vacations." 
— Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

"My  wife  will  know  I  drank  too  much  at 
the  banquet."  "Why,  you  are  walking  straight 
enough."  "But  look  at  the  bum  umbrella  I 
picked  out." — Pittsburgh  Post. 

Mrs.  Robinson — And  were  you  up  the 
Rhine  ?  Mrs.  de  Jones — I  should  think  so  ; 
right  to  the  very  top.  What  a  splendid  view 
there  is  from  the  summit ! — Tit-Bits. 

Doctor  (feeling  Sayidy's  pulse  in  bed) — 
What  do  you  drink?  Sandy  (with  brightening 
face) — Oh,  I'm  nae  particular,  doctor!  Ony- 
thing  you've  got  with  ye. — Toronto  Globe. 

''How  perfectly  sweet  your  costume  is,  you 
dear  thing."  "It's  dear  of  you  to  say  so." 
"Still  it's  a  bit  scanty  though,  don't  you  think  ? 
You  might  at  least  powder  your  nose !" — Club 
Fellow. 

First  College  Graduate — So  you  advertised 
for  a  job  as  cashier  in  a  bank — get  any  re- 
plies? Second  College  Graduate — Not  one — 
and  I  put  in,  "salary  no  object,"  too. — The 
Messenger. 

Bjinks — Where  are  you  going  with  all  those 
musical  instruments?  Sji7tks — Going  to  give 
them  to  the  Bjones  kids.  Bjinks — But  I 
thought  you  didn't  like  the  Bjones?  S jinks — 
That's  the  reason  ! — Puck. 

"Waiter,"  said  the  Gloom  who  had  waited 
fifteen  minutes  for  his  soup,  "have  you  ever 
been  to  the  Zoo?"  "No,  sir."  "Well,  you 
ought  to  go.  You'd  enjoy  watching  the  tor- 
toises  whiz   past." — The    Weekly   Scotsman. 

'"Why,  Tommy,"  exclaimed  the  Sunday- 
school  teacher,  "don't  you  say  your  prayers 
every  night  before  you  go  to  bed?"  "Not 
any  more,"  replied  Tommy  ;  "I  uster  when  I 
slept  in  a  folding  bed,  though." — Boston 
Globe. 

"Sir,  could  you  give  me  a  little  assistance?" 
said  the  weary  wayfarer.  "I  don't  know 
where  my  next  meal  is  coming  from."  "Nei- 
ther do  I,"  replied  the  prosperous  looking  in- 
dividual. "My  cook  left  this  morning,  too." 
— New  York  Globe. 

Persevering  Percy  (who  has  just  paid  a 
begging  visit  to  neighboring  house) — Strike 
me  pink,  'Enery,  if  that  aint  the  most  poverty- 
stricken  'ouse  I  ever  struck.  Why,  blow  me  if 
there  aint  two  ladies  play  in'  oh  the  same 
pianner. — The  Tatler. 

"Was  that  man  ever  a  lobbyist?"  "He  may 
have  been,"  replied  Senator  Sorghum,  "He 
had  a  way  of  saying  'Good-morning,  senator,' 
in  a  confidential  tone  that  was  calculated  to 
give  the  casual  observer  an  idea  that  we  were 
quietly  discussing  matters  of  great  impor- 
tance."— Washington  Star. 

"What's  the  matter,  Willie?"  asked  the 
mother  as  the  lad  entered  the  house  weeping. 
"The  boy  across  the  way  hit  me,"  he  replied. 
"Oh,  well,  I  wouldn't  cry  for  that,"  she  re- 
turned. "Show  that  you  can  be  a  little  man." 
"I  aint  crying  f<>r  that,"  he  retorted.  "Then 
what  are  you  crying  for?"  "He  ran  into  the 
house  before  I  could  get  at  him." — Birming- 
ham Age-Herald. 


OCULISTS  PRESCRIPTION 

EYEGLASSES 

644MARKETST.  PAi^'i^L 


This  $10,000  Robbery 
Could  Have  Been  Prevented 

Recently  $10,000  wurth  of  jewelry  was  stolen  from 
the  room  of  a  guest  at  a  leading  hotel  of  this  city. 
Part  of  it  has  been  located  in  New  Orleans  pawnshops. 
Most  of  it  will,  in  all  likelihood,  never  be  recovered. 

This  robbery  could  have  been  prevented  by  the  simple 
precaution  of  procuring  a  safe  deposit  box,  burglar  and 
fireproof.  One  can  be  procured  for  only  $4  a  year. 
Ever  thought  about  renting  one  for  your  valuables — 
jewelry,  stocks,  bonds,  insurance  papers?  While  in  the 
mood  just  phone  to  or  call  on 

JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM 

Manager 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

CROCKER  BUILDING 


Hours  S  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m . 


Post  and  Market  Streets 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Phone  Kearny  7 


SADDLE  HORSES 
COMBINATION  HORSES 


CARRIAGE  HORSES 
GIG  HORSES 


Our  own  breeding  and  training 

Several    animals   may    be    seen    at    HL'LDA 
STABLES,  1530  Fell  Street.  City. 

WOODLAND  HACKNEY  STUD 

Property  of  Edgar  J.  De  Pue. 


WESTERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

TORONTO 

United  States  Assets $2,464,562.05 

Surplus 1.01S.31S.63 

PACIFIC  COAST  DEPARTMENT 

12S   LEIDESDORFF  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

W.  L.  W.  MILLEK.  Manager. 


BONESTELL    &    CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    is 

furnished  by  us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118  to    124    First    Street,   corner   Minna, 

San   Francisco. 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant   Tailors 
108-110  Sutter  St  French  Bank  Bldg. 


|  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Feather  j 
j  River  and  the  Royal  Gorge  j 

i  The  "Panama-Pacific  Express"  j 
:  -with  Observation  Cars  and  : 
j  The  "1915  Mail"  Trains  = 


:  Leave  Union  Ferry  Depot 


Arrive  : 


(  Stockton,  Sacramento, 


6.30  p  = 
8.30  a  = 


■9-l0a  \  Salt  Lake,  Denver, 
=  7M.  1  Omaha.  Chicago,  Kan- 
=  '-dU  p    (       sas  City.  St.  Louis 

=  4.10  p Stockton 10.20  a  = 

E  Throuph  Standard  and  Tourist  Sleeping  E 
E  Cars  via  Den.  &  Rio  Grande  and  Missouri  = 
E  Pacific,  Rock  Island  Lines  and  Burling-  s 
=  ton  Route.  — 

=  ALL  TRAINS  ELECTRIC  LIGHTED  =E 
E  EXCELLENT    DINING   CAR  SERVICE  E 

E  Ticket  Offices  ~ 

§  665  Market  St.  — Phone  Sutter  1651  E 
2  1326  Broadway,  Oakland— Phone  Oakland  132  = 
^[lllMllllllillllinilllinilllMIMIIMIIIIllllllin^ 


Argonaut  subscribers  may  have  the  paper 
sent  regularly  to  their  out-of-town  address 
during  the  vacation  season  promptly  on 
request. 


Yosemite 


$18 


.90 


Reduced  Round  Trip  Rate 

During  August 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAKLAND, 
ALAMEDA  AND    BERKELEY. 

Includes  stage  fare  between   El  Portal  and 
Sentinel  Hotel,  in  center  of  Park,  14  miles. 

TWO  DAILY  TRAINS 

Lv.  Ferry  Station  S:40  a.m.  9:40  p.m. 

Lv.  Oakland  i  16th  St.      9:14  a.m.        10:17  a.m. 
Ar.  EI  Portal  6:20  p.m.  7:00  a.  m. 

(Pullman  Sleeping  Car  on  Night  Train) 

Round  trip  stage   fare  between  Sentinel   Hotel  and 
Wawona  (Mariposa  Big  Trees),  25  miles,  $15  extra. 

Similarly  reduced  rates  from  all  other  stations  in  California 
RETURN   LIMIT,  30  DAYS 

Southern  Pacific 

THE  EXPOSITION  UNE— 1915 

SAN  FRANCISCO:     Flood  Building       Palace  Hotel       Ferry  Station       Phone  Kearny  3 
Third  and  TownBend  Sts.  Station    Phone  Kearny  180 
OAKLAND:    Thirteenth  Street  and  Broadway       Phone  Oakland  162 
Sixteenth  Street  Station        Phone  Lakeside  1420 
First  Street  Station       Pi>»""  n.w.«H  root 
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Mr.  Lane's  Charter  of  Liberty. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  trump  up  a  conception  of  the 
purposes  and  functions  of  government  more  radically  at 
odds  with  traditional  American  ideas  than  that  declared 
by  Secretary  Lane  at  his  home-coming  on  Sunday  last. 
"We   are,"   said   Mr.   Lane,   "in   favor   of   doing   any- 
thing for  the  people  that  is  wise,  no  matter  by  what 
name  you  call  it,  paternalism  or  anything  else.     What 
this  government  wants  to  do  is  to  help  the  people." 
i      course  this  was  said  in  the  spirit  of  beneficence — 
.est  intentions  in  the  world.    But  all  the  same 
istinct  recurrence  to  a  principle  in  govern- 
it  every  stage  of  the  world's  history  has 
nit  in  tyranny.     It  was  this  very  spirit — the 
;  oi  authority  acting  upon  its  own  motives  for  the 
>on    ,^ood — which   had   to   be   overthrown    by   the 
-  of  the  republic  to  make  way  for  the  establish- 
government  which  in  the  place  of  giving  the 
le  "for  their  good"  should  be  sustained 
.is  an  agency   for  certain  common  and 


limited  purposes.  It  is  this  spirit  which  still  holds 
rule  in  countries  where  men  are  least  free. 

The  traditional  American  idea  is  not  that  government 
should  "do  something  for  the  people,"  but  that  the 
people  should  do  everything  for  the  government.  In 
other  words,  government  is  not  designed  and  sustained 
as  a  mastering  force,  seeking  in  the  doubtful  wisdom 
of  a  transient  group  of  office-holders  to  do  good  to  the 
people,  but  as  an  agency  for  maintaining  conditions  of 
equality  under  law,  that  the  people  may — each  in  his 
own  way — find  means  of  doing  good  for  themselves. 

Paternalism  in  government  is  only  another  name  for 
tyranny  in  government.  Its  fundamental  condition  is 
authority  to  do  things  out  of  the  natural  and  regular 
order.  And  such  authority  can  exist  only  where  gov- 
ernment has  the  power  to  enforce  submission,  or  where 
the  people  governed  have  lost  the  spirit  of  free  men — 
the  spirit  which  resents  and  resists  invasions  of  pri- 
vate and  individual  rights. 

Of  all  the  devices  calculated  to  rob  men  of  their  best 
qualities  there  is  nothing  equal  to  your  scheme  of 
paternal  government.  It  corrupts  the  classes  whom  it 
favors  by  bribes;  it  subjugates  the  exploited  classes 
through  their  fears.  It  first  cheapens  and  degrades  and 
ultimately  it  reduces  all  to  a  species  of  slavery. 

It  is  only  when  there  exists  in  a  country  the  strength 
to  resist  the  blandishments  of  paternalism — to  repel  its 
bribes  and  to  defy  its  terrors — that  there  can  be  sus- 
tained government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the 
people.  And  whatever  their  ideas  or  their  maxims, 
whatever  their  traditions  or  their  history,  a  people  is  in 
grave  danger  when  considerable  numbers  may  be  se- 
duced by  the  cajoleries — which  include  the  well-meant 
misconceptions  of  hare-brained  beneficence — with  which 
tyranny  oils  the  way  preparatory  to  its  onslaughts. 

If  we  are  to  sustain  the  heritage  of  freedom  be- 
queathed us  by  the  fathers  of  the  republic  we  must 
individually  and  as  a  people  have  the  discretion  and  the 
virtue  to  rebuke  all  tenders  of  "help"  for  the  people 
at  the  hands  of  government  and  its  agents.  We  must 
cherish  the  idea  that  government  is  not  an  agency  for 
the  boosting  of  the  people,  but  for  maintaining  condi- 
tions under  which  the  people  may  take  care  of  them- 
selves. Once  let  it  be  accepted  that  government  may 
help  the  people  in  any  other  way  than  to  maintain 
social  order  and  equality  of  privilege  and  there  will  be 
swift  descent  from  government  by  the  people  to  govern- 
ment at  the  hands  of  demagogy  run  into  tyranny. 

But  it  is  an  amazing  thing  truly  that  we  should  hear 
a  high  official  of  the  government — and  above  all  a  gov- 
ernment assuming  to  represent  the  Democratic  party — 
gravely  assert  a  principle  which  in  all  ages  has  stood 
as  the  champion  of  privilege  and  oppression,  and  this 
as  if  it  were  a  new  charter  of  human  liberty. 


The  New  Deal  in  Street  Transportation. 

Circumstances' which  do  not  need  to  be  reviewed  have 
tended  now  for  several  years  to  create  and  sustain 
antagonisms  between  the  street-car  service  of  San 
Francisco  and  a  very  considerable  j>art  of  the  public. 
The  condition  has  been  bad  for  both.  To  the  United 
Railroads  it  has  worked  serious  financial  hardship, 
illustrated  in  weakened  values  of  its  securities,  in  wide 
public  approval  of  schemes  of  competition,  and  in  ab- 
normal operating  costs.  To  the  public  it  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  an  intense  irritation,  of  discomfort  in  petty 
forms,  of  retarded  service  and — as  the  end  will  surely 
prove — of  ill-considered  and  unwise  investments  of 
public  money.  This  or  something  like  it  surely  follows 
wherever  ill-will  and  contention  manifest  themselves  in 
connection  wth  any  public  service.  \\  e  have  seen  it  in 
connection  with  our  water  service,  our  police  service, 
and  in  various  other  forms  in  connection  with  other 
public  utilities. 

Xow  there  has  come  a  new  deal  in  the  administrative 
organization  of  the  United  Railroads.  We  do  not  know 
if  there  have  been  changes  in  the  ownership,  nor  do 


we  think  that  it  matters.  Pretty  much  all  our  greater 
utilities  are  capitalized  remotely  and  in  a  sense  imper- 
sonally. The  thing  that  matters  is  not  who  owns  the 
securities,  but  who  manages  the  properties — under  what 
purposes  and  to  what  ends.  The  new  administration  of 
the  United  Railroads  is  practically  local  and  it  has  been 
organized  avowedly  to  promote  good-will  and  advan- 
tage all  round.  Messrs.  Lilienthal  (president),  Payson, 
Buck,  Sherman,  Dodge,  Scott,  McKinstry,  Foster,  and 
Black  (directors),  are  all  citizens  of  San  Francisco 
and  men  of  established  public  respect.  They  can  have 
no  purposes  unfriendly  to  the  public  welfare,  with 
which  in  the  long  run  the  welfare  of  the  United  Rail- 
roads is  involved.  We  can  not  conceive  that  these 
gentlemen,  each  a  man  busy  in  his  own  affairs,  can 
have  associated  himself  with  the  United  Railroads  for 
any  other  purpose  than  that  of  establishing  harmony 
where  there  has  been  discord,  and  of  making  the  street 
railway  service  a  support  to  municipal  progress  rather 
than  a  hindrance  to  it. 

Nor  should  their  task  be  a  difficult  one.  The  system 
has  been  discreetly  planned.  It  extends  to  every  part 
of  the  city.  For  the  most  part  its  construction  is  the 
best  and  its  equipment,  barring  minor  points  of  excep- 
tion, is  excellent.  All  that  needs  to  be  done  is  to  so 
operate  the  property  as  to  serve  the  public  comfortably, 
expeditiously,  pleasantly.  This  involves  a  change  of 
attitude  all  round.  First,  the  managers  and  employees 
of  the  United  Railroads  must  assume  a  friendly  atti- 
tude towards  the  public;  second,  the  public  in  its  turn 
must  be  considerate  and  likewise  friendly.  In  any  busi- 
ness where  cooperation  is  an  essential  factor  there  must 
exist  the  element  of  mutual  good-will  or  all  interests 
will  suffer.  Small  grievances  and  petty  antagonisms 
must  perhaps  always  exist  in  connection  with  every 
large  public  service;  but  where  there  is  serious  dis- 
position long  sustained  to  work  in  the  spirit  of  good 
feeling,  there  must  ultimately  be  developed  a  spirit  of 
mutual  good-will. 

Formal  statements  of  purpose  are  usually  perfunc- 
tory. But  in  the  statement  made  by  President  Lilien- 
thal upon  the  assumption  of  his  new  responsibilities  on 
Monday  last  there  was  one  remark  of  large  significance. 
Said  Mr.  Lilienthal :  "There  will  be  no  interference  in 
political  controversies,  and  if  any  attempt  ever  be  made 
to  influence  public  opinion  it  will  be  done  openly  and  in 
the  name  of  the  company."  If  Mr.  Lilienthal  means 
just  this  and  will  stick  to  it  he  can  hardly  fail  of  a  high 
service  to  San  Francisco  on  the  one  hand  and  to  the 
United  Railroads  on  the  other.  If  ever  there  was  a 
time  when  it  was  expedient,  either  in  respect  of  its  own 
interest  or  any  other,  for  a  public  service  corporation 
in  San  Francisco  to  reach  out  by  underhand  and  irregu- 
lar means  to  control  municipal  politics  that  time  has 
passed.  Certainly  in  the  existing  state  of  the  public 
mind  a  straightforward  business  policy  is  the  best  of  all 
policies.  Any  other  must  arouse  resentments  and  sus- 
tain antagonisms.  Both  as  respect  its  expediency  and 
its  morality  the  course  outlined  by  Mr.  Lilienthal  is  to 
be  commended;  and  we  profoundly  trust  that  no  stress 
of  circumstances  may  seduce  him  to  vary  from  it. 

As  to  the  future  policy  of  San  Francisco  in  the  matter 
of  street  transportation,  time  only  will  tell  the  tale. 
The  immediate  tendency — perhaps  we  would  better  say 
the  immediate  impulse — is  towards  municipal  owner- 
ship. In  the  judgment  of  the  Argonaut  this  policy  is 
one  of  infinite  hazard.  It  obviously  creates  a  new  de- 
partment in  our  municipal  system  and  must  in  its  de- 
velopment employ  many  thousands  of  men.  Under 
autocratic  systems  of  municipal  government  this  sort  of 
thing  may  be  done  with  impunity.  But  under  our  sys- 
tem, where  ever)-  man — not  to  mention  his  wife — is  a 
voter  and  where  close  combinations  of  voters  may  im- 
pose almost  anything  upon  the  municipality,  the  pros- 
pect is  one  of  infinite  danger.  For  what  is 
the  hard-and-fast  organization  of  two,  four, 
thousand  municipal  employees  to  the  end  of 
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upon  the  municipality  whatever  demands  may  arise 
under  their  sense  of  self-interest  or  class-interest? 

So  seriously  do  we  regard  this  menace  that  it  seems 
more  important  than  the  prospect  of  the  extravagance 
and  waste  which  appear  inseparable  from  any  scheme 
of  public  administration.  Yet  this  last  is  indeed  a  seri- 
ous matter.  Governments  that  are  permanent — as  in 
various  parts  of  Europe — do  contrive  to  combine 
efficiency  and  honesty  with  a  considerable  measure  of 
prudence  in  administration.  But  where  as  with  us  ad- 
ministrations change  from  one  year  to  another  extrava- 
gance, waste,  and  corruption,  in  degrees  small  or  great, 
seem  inevitable.  In  every  instance  so  far  as  we  have 
knowledge  the  cost  of  public  administration  is  vastly 
greater  than  that  of  private  administration. 

We  shall  now  with  the  completion  of  the  municipally 
owned  system  already  provided  for  have  opportunity 
to  contrast  at  all  points  the  workings  of  private  and 
public  systems  of  street  transportation.  Those  who  with 
the  Argonaut  see  the  multiplied  incidental  hazards  un- 
der the  principle  of  municipal  ownership  will  hope  to 
see  the  United  Railroads  so  sustain  its  responsibilities 
— so  serve  the  public  convenience  and  welfare — as  to 
weaken  or  nullify  public  clamor  for  new  and  large  ex- 
tensions of  the  municipal  system.  In  this  view  there 
rests  upon  the  new  management  of  the  United  Rail- 
roads a  responsibility  quite  as  important  in  its  moral 
phases  as  in  its  purely  business  aspects.  To  put  it 
bluntly,  it  is  up  to  the  new  management  of  the  United 
Railroads  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  to  the  advantage 
of  San  Francisco  to  leave  its  municipal  railway  system 
in  private  hands.  If  it  shall  fail  to  do  this,  then  we 
shall  surely  have  a  general  extension  of  the  municipal 
railway  system  with  all  the  evils  which  must  come 
through  a  new  and  great  department  of  public  service 
handling  vast  sums  of  money  and  able  through  political 
combination  of  a  ruinous  mastership  in  municipal 
affairs.  , 

Huerta  and  Mexico. 

It  is  easy  to  believe  that  the  popularity  of  General 
Huerta  has  largely  increased  as  a  result  of  the  veiled 
pressure  put  upon  him  from  Washington.  We  read  of 
a  renewed  loyalty  throughout  the  army,  of  spontaneous 
offers  of  men  and  money,  and  of  a  general  rally  around 
the  man  who,  for  good  or  evil,  constitutes  in  himself 
whatever  government  Mexico  can  be  said  to  have.  The 
people,  in  other  words,  are  acting  precisely  as  we  our- 
selves should  act  under  similar  circumstances  and  as 
might  have  been  foreseen  from  even  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  human  nature.  Factions,  discontents,  and 
plottings  may  flourish  apace  until  the  first  hint  of  for- 
eign interference  is  heard.  Then  they  are  all  hurried 
behind  the  curtain  in  defense  of  a  national  pride  that 
may  not  be  of  so  high  a  type  as  our  own,  but  that  is  all 
the  more  likely  to  be  unreflecting  and  passionate.  There 
is  much  virtue  in  the  process  known  as  putting  one's 
self  in  the  other  fellow's  place.  We  can  easily  under- 
stand the  sentiment  in  Mexico  if  we  can  imagine  our- 
selves as  subjected  to  the  same  paternal — one  might 
say  avuncular — interferences  that  have  been  applied  to 
Mexico  from  Washington. 

The  keynote  to  President'  Wilson's  Mexican  policy 
may  be  described  as  an  aversion  to  General  Huerta. 
There  was  no  secret  about  it.  No  doubt  Mr.  Lind  has 
delicately  coated  the  pill  with  sugar,  but  its  cathartic 
intentions  were  plain  enough.  Mexico  must  purge  her- 
self of  Huerta,  who  must  pledge  himself  to  hold  a  regu- 
lar presidential  election  and  to  eliminate  himself  from 
the  running.  Once  more  we  may  ask  ourselves  how  we 
should  feel  if  some  foreign  power,  through  dubiously 
accredited  agents  and  envoys,  should  map  out  a  domestic 
political  programme  for  our  guidance,  at  the  same  time 
warning  us  that  some  particular  presidential  candidate 
would  not  be  tolerated.  That  is  precisely  what  we  have 
done  in  Mexico,  and  with  the  inevitable  result  that 
Huerta  is  in  a  fair  way  to  become  a  popular  idol. 

The  President's  objections  to  Huerta  may  be  de- 
scribed as  of  the  maiden  aunt  or  the  Chautauqua  variety. 
His  political  piety  is  not  of  the  kind  approved  by  the 
apostles  of  the  new  Democracy.  He  does  not  measure 
up  to  civil  service  rules  and  he  shows  a  lamentable  lack 
of  zeal  for  the  ballot-box.  Moreover,  he  is  supposed 
to  be  a  murderer.  Now  so  far  as  Huerta's  reluctance 
to  us'  constitutional  methods  is  concerned — if  indeed 
there  is  any  such  reluctance — we  may  recall  with  ad- 
vantage the  opinion  of  Profirio  Diaz,  admittedly  the 
gre;  .est  ruler  Mexico  ever  had.  A  free  and  open  presi- 
1  election,  said  Diaz,  would  mean  the  nearly  unani- 
-  choice  of  a  popular  bull-fighter,  and  he  took  salu- 

ry    care,    and    by   "unconstitutional"    means,    that   no 


such  calamity  should  befall  the  country.  Certainly  the 
political  capacities  of  Mexico  have  not  been  enlarged 
by  the  events  of  the  last  two  years,  and  no  one  can 
know  this  better  than  Huerta.  How  then  can  we  de- 
scribe a  presidential  policy  that  not  only  insults  Mexico 
by  a  wanton  interference  with  her  domestic  affairs  and 
by  a  policy  of  humiliating  dictation,  but  that  is  also 
capable  of  so  pathetic  a  reliance  upon  an  electoral  pro- 
cedure that  works  well  in  the  hands  of  intelligence  and 
self-restraint,  but  that  is  patently  impossible  in  the 
hands  of  ignorance  and  passion.  There  is  no  virtue 
in  a  ballot-box.  The  virtue  is  brought  to  the  ballot- 
box  by  those  that  use  it.  Nor  is  there  virtue  in  demo- 
cratic institutions  if  those  to  whom  they  are  given  are 
slaves  or  pirates,  or  both. 

The  contention  that  General  Huerta  is  a  murderer 
is  equally  futile.  Murder  is  one  of  the  recognized 
forms  of  government  in  Mexico  and  the  form  best  un- 
derstood by  the  people.  The  word  has  an  ugly  sound 
throughout  civilization,  but  in  Mexico  it  means  no 
more  than  summary  and  autocratic  jurisdiction  or  the 
procedures  of  the  court-martial  applied  to  a  people 
who  have  no  respect  for  anything  on  earth  except 
armed  individual  authority.  Porfirio  Diaz  applied  it 
persistently,  and  if  Madero  had  done  the  same  thing,  if 
he  had  "murdered"  the  younger  Diaz,  who  was  taken 
openly  with  arms  in  his  hands,  he  might  today  be  at 
the  head  of  a  peaceful  people.  What  Mexico  needs  is 
not  constitutional  methods,  but  the  individual  authority 
that  can  compel  instant  obedience  even  though  "mur- 
der" be  the  only  available  weapon  to  enforce  it.  There 
is  no  proof  that  Huerta  ever  murdered  any  one,  but  if 
he  wishes  to  preserve  the  popularity  that  seems  now 
to  be  coming  his  way  he  would  do  well  to  show  that 
he  intends  to  exact  discipline  in  the  quickest  way  open 
to  him.  Mexico's  greatest  need  just  at  the  moment 
seems  to  be  for  an  active  and  energetic  "murderer," 
quick  on  his  feet  and  certain  in  his  aim. 


Aftermath  of  the  "Call"  Deal. 

We  have  now  in  complete  development  the  deal  under 
which  the  morning  Call  gave  up  the  ghost.  The 
Chronicle  has  taken  over  what  it  could  make  its  own 
out  of  the  subscription  lists ;  and  the  old  name  has  been 
passed  on  to  a  new  afternoon  paper  assuming  to  be  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  F.  W.  Kellogg  and  Mr.  J.  D.  Spreckels, 
but  bearing  familiar  earmarks  which  suggest  that  Wil- 
liam Randolph  Hearst  is  somewhere  in  the  background. 
The  statement  that  the  Chronicle  had  bought  the  Call 
is  now  confessed  to  be  a  bit  of  "bunc" — just  part  of  the 
bargain  by  which  Mr.  de  Young  was  to  get  a  share  in 
the  loot  in  exchange  for  an  evening  Associated  Press 
franchise,  the  right  to  which  he  has  long  held  in  abey- 
ance. 

As  a  net  result  we  have  the  Call  transferred  from  the 
morning  to  the  evening  field  and  reestablished  under 
conditions  which  promise  energy  in  conjunction  with 
resources  both  at  the  point  of  money  and  of  facilities 
for  collecting  and  printing  the  news.  The  staff  of  the 
old  morning  Call  goes  to  the  new  evening  Call,  but  the 
management,  both  upstairs  and  down,  is  new  and  the 
form  of  the  paper  as  it  appeared  in  its  first  issue  on 
Monday  is  suggestive  of  the  Examiner  spirit. 

This  puts  three  papers  into  the  afternoon  field — at 
least  one  too  many.  There  is  not  possibly  room  for 
more  than  two.  and  of  the  two  one  must  be  reduced  to 
a  secondary  status.  The  outlook  is  favorable  to  the 
new  CoJl.  It  has,  if  we  may  judge  by  its  first  number, 
the  propensity  to  sensationalism  which  seems  essential 
in  afternoon  journalism  here  and  pretty  much  every- 
where else.  Under  its  new  ownership  it  is  free  from 
certain  resentments  which  are  profoundly  cherished 
against  both  its  rivals.  Energy  and  common  sense  if 
they  shall  be  applied  in  the  administration  of  the  new7 
evening  Call  will  easily  give  it  first  place ;  and  it  will 
only  be  a  little  time  until  one  or  the  other  of  its  rivals 
shall  drop  out.  It  is  a  reasonable  hope  that  the  Call 
will  prove  worthy  of  this  opportunity  and  so  eliminate 
the  condition  which  has  enabled  the  Bulletin,  despite  its 
infamies  of  character  and  its  policies  of  gross  in- 
decency, to  hold  first  place  in  the  afternoon  field.  This 
consummation  would  be  a  great  improvement  upon  any- 
thing we  have  had  in  recent  times  in  the  afternoon 
newspaper  situation  in  San  Francisco. 

The  demise  of  the  morning  Call — publication  ceased 
definitely  with  Sunday  last — leaves  the  morning  field 
clearly  drawn  between  the  Chronicle  and  the  Examiner, 
and  the  effect  ought  to  be  to  the  public  advantage.  It 
eliminates  a  weak  rival  to  both  the  Examiner  and  the 
Chronicle,  leaving  each  free  to  pursue  tendencies  which 


have  long  been  manifest.  The  Examiner  is  and  will 
continue  to  be  the  "racket-shop"  of  San  Francisco  jour- 
nalism. It  is  not  in  a  large  and  genuine  sense  a  public 
journal,  but  rather  an  active  dealer  in  sensations.  It 
has  never  in  all  the  days  of  Mr.  Hearst's  proprietorship 
undertaken  the  serious  business  of  supplying  the  current 
news  in  all  its  departments  and  features.  Its  policy 
rather  has  been  to  set  forth,  oftentimes  brilliantly  and 
always  flamboyantly,  whatever  is  calculated  by  its  time- 
liness, its  novelty,  or  its  nastiness  to  excite  transient 
public  attention.  If  the  element  of  public  respect  be 
left  out  of  consideration,  it  has  been  a  good  policy  for 
the  publisher,  but  it  has  not  been  of  service  to  the  com- 
munity. Many,  perhaps  most,  of  the  conditions  which 
have  troubled  San  Francisco  this  last  twenty  years 
would  have  been  avoided  if  there  had  been  no  Ex- 
aminer to  cajole  and  debauch  considerable  elements  of 
the  voting  public. 

The  Chronicle  is  not  without  the  handicap  of  his-_ 
tory  and  it  now  and  again  falls  into  vices  which 
seem  inevitable  under  a  regime  which  subordinates 
editorial  policy  to  what  may  be  styled  publisher's 
considerations.  Nevertheless  it  is  to  be  said  of  the 
Chronicle  that  its  editorial  plan  includes  the  essential 
obligations  of  a  general  newspaper  and  that,  barring 
lapses  now  and  again,  it  fairly  well  sustains  this  func- 
tion. It  is,  indeed,  the  only  newspaper  in  San  Francisco 
which  pretends  to  deal  completely  with  current  events, 
and  it  does  its  work  most  of  the  time  with  tolerable 
thoroughness.  Of  late  the  Chronicle  has  exhibited  a 
marked  strength  in  its  editorial  tone.  If  it  does  not  at 
all  times  speak  out  boldly  it  does  sometimes  exhibit  an 
admirable  courage.  If  it  can  not  yet  be  called  a  jour- 
nal of  uniform  high  character  it  is  still  to  be  said  of  it 
that  its  character  is  so  far  ahead  of  any  other  daily 
newspaper  hereabout  that  it  shines  with  a  fine  distinc- 
tion. 

Now  there  has  come  a  situation  which  must  empha- 
size the  characteristic  qualities  of  the  two  papers  which 
in  the  morning  field  stand  pitted  each  against  the  other. 
The  Examiner  is  bound  by  all  the  conditions  surround- 
ing it  to  hold  to  its  place  as  the  journal  of  flamboyant 
sensations  and  demagogic  policies.  Its  spirit  must  be 
that  of  exploitation  and  its  aim  must  be  to  make  the 
most  of  every  day.  The  Chronicle,  on  the  other  hand, 
should  find  its  line  of  surest  success  in  sustaining  and 
developing  the  conservative  phase  of  its  character. 
There  is  now  a  condition  which  we  think  will  put  the 
temper  of  the  people  of  San  Francisco — particularly 
that  element  which  styles  itself  conservative — to  the  test. 
All  the  light-minded  and  vulgar-minded,  all  the  lovers 
of  sensations,  will  support  the  Examiner  upon  impulse 
and  instinct.  It  remains  to  be  seen  if  those  who  assume 
to  be  controlled  by  soberer  motives  will  give  their  sup- 
port to  the  Chronicle.  If  this  support,  which  -is  now 
clearly  due  to  the  Chronicle  upon  its  recent  record,  its 
obvious  disposition  to  decency,  and  with  which  it  will 
assuredly  come  to  a  more  stable  moral  development, 
shall  be  bestowed  liberally,  then  we  shall  work  towards 
better  conditions  in  journalism.  It  is  up  to  the  respect- 
able people  of  San  Francisco  by  their  policy  and 
liberality  in  relation  to  the  Chronicle  to  stiffen  its  mora) 
backbone  and  give  it  a  character  which  hitherto  it  has 
not  at  all  times  sustained.  Plainly  the  personal  forces 
within  the  paper  tend  towards  conservatism  and  to 
higher  standards  of  journalistic  conduct.  They  ought 
to  be  encouraged.  For  although  the  very  highest  stand- 
ards may  not  be  looked  for,  the  better  is  always  to  be 
preferred  to  the  worse.  And  if  in  the  present  situation 
the  Chronicle  shall  not  find  a  support  tending  to  sustain 
its  tendency  to  stand  for  better  as  distinct  from  worse 
things  it  will  be  a  far  cry  until  the  spirit  of  conservatism 
shall  find  another  champion  in  the  sphere  of  our  daily 
journalism. 

The  Death  of  Bebel. 

The  death  of  August  Bebel  can  hardly  fail  of  its  ad- 
verse effect  upon  the  progress,  of  German  Socialism. 
He  was  the  one  large  figure  in  German  public  life  to 
whom  Socialism  represented  something  more  than  a 
mere  gospel  of  discontent,  a  label  to  be  affixed  undis- 
criminatingly  to  every  form  of  unrest.  Socialism,  for 
Bebel.  meant  the  economic  system  of  Marx  and  Engel. 
and  to  that  extent  it  was  definitely  constructive.  He 
had  no  welcome  for  the  mixed  mob  of  malcontents 
whose  one  and  only  creed  was  to  be  "agin  the  govern- 
ment." Socialism  meant  a  definite  something  to  Bebel, 
something  that  must  be  taken  or  left,  and  which  pre- 
cluded all  compromises,  working  agreements,  or  con- 
cessions. 

Bebel   owed   his   position   to   his  ability   rather  than 
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to  the  popularity  of  his  creed.  He  was  the  only  leader 
in  sight,  the  only  man  who  could  impress  himself  upon 
the  governing  powers.  But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  his  four  million  followers  were  Socialists 
as  he  himself  was  a  Socialist.  He  was  quite  unable  to 
impose  his  own  clear-cut  Marxism  upon  the  men  who 
found  it  profitable  to  follow  him.  Socialism  in  Ger- 
many is  very  little  more  than  a  name  for  what  we 
should  call  radicalism.  In  spite  of  all  Bebel's  efforts 
to  exact  a  precise  economic  creed  from  his  party  it 
nevertheless  proved  an  irresistible  attraction  to  masses 
of  men  who  wished  to  vote  against  imperial  autocracy 
and  privilege  and  who  found  that  the  Socialist  ticket 
was  the  only  one  available  for  that  purpose.  There 
has  never  been  much  stability  about  the  German  So- 
cialist vote.  A  sudden  wave  of  military  patriotism 
would  play  havoc  with  it,  and  it  would  increase  in  dull 
times  when  there  was  not  much  electricity  about.  Every 
trace  of  insistence  upon  Marxism  will  disappear  now 
that  Bebel  is  gone.  Socialism  will  become  even  more 
than  it  is  now  a  mere  creed  of  protest,  a  sort  of  un- 
stimulating  radicalism  from  which  the  elements  of  con- 
struction have  disappeared.  It  is  likely  to  accentuate 
the  "slump"  from  which  Socialism  everywhere  is  suf- 
fering. . 

The  Cloakmakers'  Strike. 

The  Cloak  and  Suit  Manufacturers'  Association  of 
California  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  its  action  in 
publicly  advertising  the  grounds  of  dispute  between 
itself  and  the  Cloakmakers'  Union  of  San  Francisco. 
Indeed  there  is  now  no  other  way  to  reach  the  public 
upon  such  a  matter  as  this  except  by  paid  advertise- 
ments, since  our  burlesque  newspapers  see  to  it  that  no 
word  likely  to  annoy  a  union  is  allowed  access  to  their 
news  columns.  The  presence  upon  the  street-corners 
of  the  picketing  thugs  is  evidence  of  the  progress  of 
an  important  strike.  The  advertisement  in  question 
gives  us  the  reasons,  displayed  in  parallel  columns. 

The  agreement  offered  by  the  manufacturers'  associa- 
tion and  rejected  by  the  union  contains  ten  clauses. 
Over  against  these  are  set  the  counter  demands  of  the 
men,  and  a  glance  at  these  two  opposing  documents  is 
sufficiently  illustrative  of  the  temper  of  modern  union- 
ism. The  quarrel  over  wages  is,  of  course,  the  basis 
of  the  strike,  but  of  a  far  greater  actual  importance  is 
the  question  whether  the  employers  are  to  own  their 
own  plants  and  their  own  souls  or  whether  they  are 
to  abdicate  all  control  in  favor  of  the  walking  delegate. 
For  example,  clause  5  of  the  union  demands  is  to  the 
effect  that  "all  employees,  whether  experienced  or  not, 
shall  have  equal  work."  It  will  be  remembered  that  it 
was  precisely  this  same  demand  that  produced  the 
recent  great  railroad  disaster  in  the  East  and  that  pre- 
sumably is  still  being  enforced  upon  other  railroad  sys- 
tems to  the  grave  danger  of  the  public.  The  endow- 
ment of  incompetence  and  the  discouragement  of 
efficiency  are  cardinal  principles  of  labor  unionism. 

Another  cardinal  principle  is  displayed  in  the  union 
demand  that  the  "Cloakmakers'  Union  reserves  the 
right  to  review  the  reason  for  the  discharge  of  any 
member  and  to  insist  on  his  reinstatement."  To  insist, 
be  it  noted.  It  is  the  employer  who  pays  the  wages. 
It  is  the  employer  who  must  bear  the  loss  caused  by 
inferior  workmanship  and  the  consequent  loss  of  trade. 
None  the  less  he  is  forbidden  to  show  any  sort  of 
preference  for  experience  and  efficiency  or  to  decide 
for  himself  whom  he  will  employ  or  discharge.  If 
such  exactions  were  not  so  real  and  so  monstrous  they 
would  be  almost  laughable  in  their  impudence.  But 
there  is  nothing  laughable  in  strikes,  boycotts,  blud- 
geons, and  murder. 

Another  of  these  amazing  but  typical  demands  may 
well  be  noticed.  It  reads :  "No  apprentice  to  be  taken 
to  work."  That  clause,  also,  is  typical  of  modern 
unionism.  The  doors  of  honest  work  are  to  be  her- 
metically closed  to  the  rising  generation.  The  boy  in 
search  of  a  career  is  to  be  relegated  to  the  ranks  of  un- 
skilled labor  or  to  hoboism.  That  we  can  continue  to 
prate  about  democracy  and  popular  rights  and  without 
one  word  of  rebuke  for  such  a  hellish  tyranny  as  this 
is  certainly  a  tribute  to  our  hypocrisy  if  to  nothing 
else.  That  we  are  able  to  wag  our  heads  over  the  in- 
crease of  crime  and  sanctimoniously  to  wonder  as  to  its 
cause,  and  with  the  cause  staring  us  in  the  face  from 
every  set  of  labor-union  rules,  is  no  less  than  a  miracle 
of  dissimulation  and  cowardice. 

The  remedy  is,  of  course,  to  be  found  in  publicity. 
The  railroads  seem  to  have  partially  discovered  this  for 
themselves.  Employers  in  general  will  do  well  to  fol- 
low suit. 


Editorial  Notes. 

Tlie  Diggs  conviction  has  been  received  with  satis- 
faction the  country  over  on  broad  moral  grounds.  Yet 
it  is  felt  that  the  application  of  the  so-called  white 
slave  law  under  which  this  conviction  was  brought 
about  is  one  involving  a  very  considerable  hazard.  It 
is  clearly  seen  that  there  is  both  a  difference  and  a  dis- 
tinction between  immorality  and  white  slavery  and  that 
punishments  adjusted  to  one  ought  not  in  propriety  or 
safety  to  be  imposed  upon  the  other.  Says  the  Wash- 
ington Post:  "The  conviction  of  Diggs  satisfies  a 
vigorous  sentiment  of  indignation  aroused  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  this  particular  affair.  Nevertheless  the 
question  of  whether  the  federal  government  shall  apply 
the  Mann  act  to  individual  cases  of  voluntary  mis- 
conduct is  rather  a  large  one.  Continuing,  the  Post 
says: 

The  language  of  the  act  is  so  broad  as  to  make  a  criminal 
offense  not  only  of  traffic  in  women  and  girls,  but  of  mis- 
conduct of  an  interstate  character  wherein  there  has  been 
neither  coercion  nor  consideration.  Mr.  George  W.  Wicker- 
sham,  as  Attorney-General,  declined  to  authorize  prosecu- 
tions of  offenses  not  coming  fairly  within  the  accepted  mean- 
ing of  the  "white  slave"  traffic.  The  states  were  responsible, 
he  held,  for  exercise  of  the  police  power  in  all  other  cases. 
It  is  difficult  to  overestimate  the  value  of  the  Mann  act  in 
breaking  up  the  "white  slave"  traffic  and  in  driving  out  of  the 
country  or  sweeping  into  jail  the  unmentionable  creatures 
who  derive  profit  from  the  commerce  in  shame.  At  the  same 
time  any  law  so  sweeping  must  be  wielded  with  great  care 
lest  it  become  in  the  hands  of  the  unscrupulous  an  instru- 
ment of  blackmail. 


young  man  or  woman  who  comes  with  a  college  di- 
ploma in  hand. 

LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


The  appointment  in  many  parts  of  the  country  of 
policewomen  and  the  prominence  that  is  now  being 
given  to  the  work  of  juvenile  authorities  suggests  the 
uncomfortable  reflection  that  the  vaunted  independence 
of  the  American  girl  has  been  carried  a  little  too  far. 
The  girl  who  is  free  to  decide  for  herself  at  what  hour 
of  the  night  she  will  go  home,  with  whom  she  will  con- 
sort and  upon  what  terms,  the  precise  style  of  her  dress 
or  of  her  undress,  and  the  extent  to  which  she  may 
indulge  in  animal  dances,  may  not  be  quite  such  an 
ornament  to  our  civilization  as  we  have  supposed.  The 
prominence  now  being  given  to  the  policewoman  and  the 
juvenile  authority  may  be  an  indication  that  the  pendu- 
lum is  about  to  swing  the  other  way,  and  of  course  it 
will  swing  too  far.  The  new  officialism  is  likely  to 
regard  itself  as  a  sort  of  earthly  providence  empowered 
to  impose  the  discipline  of  a  ladies'  seminary  upon  the 
juvenile  population  at  large.  Unfortunately  it  is  our 
habit  to  select  all  ways  of  doing  things  except  the  right 
way,  and  so  we  may  awake  too  late  to  the  fact  that 
policewomen  and  juvenile  authorities  are  mighty  bad 
substitutes  for  home  discipline  and  home  training. 


Questions  as  to  what  should  be  the  practical  results 
of  college  education  are  again  at  the  fore  in  the  more- 
or-less  literary  and  more-or-less  religious  journals. 
The  latest  critic  of  the  present  condition  of  things  is 
none  other  than  our  lady-like  friend  Edward  Bok  of 
the  Ladies'  Home  Journal.  With  an  astuteness  born 
of  a  fine  business  instinct  Mr.  Bok  uses,  not  his  own 
columns  for  the  expression  of  his  views,  but  rather 
those  of  Brother  Abbott's  sacred  Outlook.  The  badness 
of  the  spelling  of  the  average  college  graduate  is  the  first 
charge  made  by  Mr.  Bok;  and  saved  no  doubt  by  the 
proofreader  from  stultification  under  this  head,  he  goes 
on  with  exhilaration  to  a  second  charge  of  bad  gram- 
mar. And  here  he  is  undone,  for  under  analysis  Mr. 
Bok's  own  expressions  are  found  not  to  measure  up  to 
precise  standards.  His  chance  remark  that  "A  recogni- 
tion of  even  the  most  minor  practical  rules,"  etc.,  has 
led  an  irreverent  critic  into  a  brief  exercise  of  analysis. 
"The  adjective  'minor'  is  in  the  comparative  degree,' 
declares  this  critic,  "and  it  is  as  scandalously  incor- 
rect to  write  'most  minor'  as  it  would  be  to  write  'most 
bigger'  or  'most  deeper.'  Mr.  Bok  is  a  busy  man,  and 
his  offense  is  perhaps  pardonable  on  that  ground,  but 
who  shall  stand  when  Malek  Adhel  falls?  There  is  a 
text  about  removing  one's  personal  beams  before 
picking  at  the  motes  in  other  people's  eyes." 

None  the  less,  for  all  Mr.  Bok's  personal  slips,  there 
is  abundant  ground  for  his  charge  that  college  edu- 
cation, while  it  may  have  its  uses,  does  not  educate 
in  the  more  elementary  essentials.  The  Argonaut  has 
tried  in  vain  again  and  again  to  make  some  use  of  pre- 
sumably bright  young  graduates  of  both  sexes,  but  it 
has  never  yet  succeeded.  They  can  neither  read  nor 
write  nor  spell  nor  be  prompt  nor  accept  the  legitimate 
discipline  of  workaday  life.  So  far  as  our  experience 
I  goes,  nobody  is  so  much  in  need  of  education  as  the 


Clothes  and  Character. 

Mountain-  View,  Cal. 

Editor  Argonaut:  I  find  in  your  "Vanity  Fair"  of  August 
16th  a  comment  upon  recent  tendencies  in  feminine  dress 
which  seems  to  me  to  be  both  severe  and  unjust.  Clothes 
are  in  a  sense  expressive  of  character.  But  the  rule  inusl 
not  be  taken  very  seriously  excepting  in  the  cases  where 
clothes  are  a  direct  and  voluntary  expression  of  individual 
taste.  Fashions  even  of  universal  acceptance  oftentimes  bear 
no  relation  at  all  to  character,  if  we  except  those  who  origi- 
nate them.  And  they  may  be — are  in  fact  oftener  than  other- 
wise-— accepted  under  protest  and  even  with  disapproval.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  your  strictures  appear  to  me  too  severe 
and  too  sweeping, 

I  find  in  the  London  Times  of  July  25th  a  leading  article 
on  "Clothes  and  Character,"  which  in  my  judgment  deals 
with  this  subject  in  a  spirit  far  more  generous  and  more  true 
as  applied  to  the  multitude  of  American  and  English  women 
than  your  article  above  referred  to.  And  if  it  does  not  burden 
your  columns  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  find  space  for 
the  article  enclosed.  Yours,  A.  W. 

{.From  the  London  Times  of  July  25th.] 
When  ever  woman's  dress  takes  a  particularly  extravagant 
turn  an  effort  is  always  made  to  explain  it  by  some  peculiar 
circumstance  or  vice  of  the  moment.  Women  just  at  present, 
at  least  those  who  wish  to  be  in  the  height  of  the  fashion,  wear 
less  than  usual ;  and  our  correspondents  are  giving  all  kinds 
of  ingenious  reasons  why  they  should  do  so.  But  in  another 
year  or  two  they  will  very  likely  be  wearing  more  than  usual, 
and  there  will  be  no  sudden  change  in  circumstances  or  morals 
to  account  for  the  change  in  fashion.  We  in  England  asso- 
ciate the  crinoline  with  Victorian  propriety ;  we  think  of 
crinolined  ladies  reading  Tupper's  "Proverbial  Philosophy." 
But  the  crinoline,  like  all  other  fashions,  came  from  Paris — 
the  Paris  of  the  Second  Empire,  where  Tupper  was  not  a 
favorite  author  and  where  there  was  no  excess  of  morals  or 
even  of  prudery.  No  doubt  if  in  1870  the  ladies  of  France 
had  dressed  as  they  dress  now  we  should  have  heard  a  great 
deal  about  the  connection  between  their  clothes  and  Sedan. 
Unluckily  at  that  moment  clothes  were  more  proper  than  many 
of  those  who  wore  them.  Now  they  happen  to  be  less  so, 
and  we  are  not.  therefore,  inclined  to  believe  that  morals  are 
any  worse  than  they  were  ten  years  ago.  For  fashions  are 
too  irrational  to  be  a  proof  of  anything  except  their  own  un- 
reason. With  all  their  changes  they  do  not  set  us  a  series  of 
oroblems.  but  only  this  one  problem — why  they  should  change 
so  often  and  with  so  little  relation  either  to  beauty  or  utility. 
And  this  problem  is  not  a  new  one ;  for  they  have  been 
swinging  from  one  extreme  to  another  any  time  for  the  last 
thousand  years,  and  if  their  instability  were  any  proof  of  a 
peculiar  instability  of  character  our  civilization  would  have 
fallen  into  anarchy  long  ago. 

There  are  times  when  they  seem  to  express  some  ideal  very 
violently  and  times  when  they  express  a  contrary  ideal 
with  equal  violence.  Between  these  extremes  there  are  times 
when  they  express  no  ideal  in  particular  and  when  no  one 
draws  any  moral  from  them.  Just  at  present  they  are  ex- 
pressing a  kind  of  Bacchante  ideal ;  but  that  does  not  in  the 
least  mean  that  the  women  who  follow  them,  especially  the 
English  women,  would  like  to  be  Bacchantes.  Indeed  in 
these  periods  of  violence  one  sees  in  London  women  whose 
clothes  mis-express  them  quite  ludicrously,  who  seem  to  have 
had  a  practical  joke  played  on  them  by  their  dressmakers. 
In  France  there  is  more  relevance  between  the  woman  herself 
and  her  clothes;  and  there  is  a  difference  between  the 
fashions  of  the  reputable  and  the  disreputable.  But  very 
often  it  is  only  the  fashions  of  the  disreputable  that  cross  the 
Channel,  and  are  violently  imposed  upon  women  whose  re- 
spectability no  one  would  question.  And  the  reason  is  that 
fashions  are  created  in  France  and  only  followed  in  England. 
Just  as  the  minor  poet  will  express  devastating  passions 
which  he  has  never  felt  because  some  great  poet  has  ex- 
pressed them,  so  the  woman  who  dresses  only  to  be  in  the 
fashion  will  wear  clothes  that  were  originally  devised  to 
express  a  way  of  life  painfully  different  from  her  own.  She 
does  this  because  she  is  not  accustomed  to  express  herself 
in  her  clothes  or  to  see  any  connection  between  them  and 
character.  Since  they  come  from  Paris  she  accepts  them 
without  ever  asking  what  they  would  mean  in  Paris. 

But  perhaps  these  incongruities  have,  after  all,  some  mean- 
ing and  even  some  useful  purpose.  There  is,  even  in  the 
most  orderly  livers  of  both  sexes,  an  instinct  of  rebellion 
which  must  find  some  harmless  vent  if  it  is  not  to  rankle  in 
the  mind.  As  the  most  respectable  of  men  will  sometimes  talk- 
as  if  they  were  Don  Juans,  so,  it  may  be,  the  most  respect- 
able of  women  like  to  dress  sometimes  as  if  they  were  Sirens. 
Very  likely  they  are  not  conscious  of  this  instinct  in  them- 
selves :  but  when  some  extravagance  of  fashion  allows  them 
to  gratify  it  they  do  so.  And  the  best  of  it  is.  they  can  per- 
suade themselves  that  they  are  only  following  the  fashion 
when  they  put  on  these  Siren  airs.  The  little  rebellion  is 
quite  harmless  and  shocks  nobody.  Indeed  it  does  not  seem 
to  be  a  rebellion  but  rather  an  act  of  obedience  to  some  mys- 
terious command  that  has  come  from  Paris.  The  individual 
loses  herself  in  the  crowd  so  completely  that  she  is  not  even 
aware  that  she  is  expressing  any  tendency  of  her  own  mind. 
And  soon,  of  course,  she  and  all  who  are  like  her  grow  tired 
of  expressing  this  particular  tendency,  partly  because  they  see 
it  over-expressed  and  parodied  everywhere,  and  then  a  re- 
action sets  in.  The  season  of  rebellion  is  passed,  the  Siren 
is  out-moded  ;  and  perhaps  the  ingenue  takes  her  place.  But 
when  this  happens  women  do  not  all  turn  ingenues  any  more 
than  they  were  all  Sirens  before.  They  express  another  ideal 
in  their  clothes,  but  it  has  no  connection  whatever  with  their 
conduct. 

■■» 

Smelter  slag  is  utilized  for  brickmaking  purposes  in 
Germany.  At  the  government  iron  smelter  near  Am- 
berg  the  slag  is  crushed  to  a  sand,  mixed  with  water. 
and  pressed  into  dark-gray  bricks,  which  are  allowed  to 
dry  in  the  open  air.  They  are  sold  at  the  factory  for 
$4.76  per  thousand,  but  their  quantity  is  limited  and 
their  use  largely  local.  It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that 
only  since  the  discovery  of  this  process  have  these 
government   smelters  earned  any  profits  for  the  state. 

The    famous    old    yacht    America,    which    won    the 
Queen's  Cup  in  the  races  between  the   American  and 
English  yachts  over  half  a  century  ago.  i<  nov 
by    Butler   Ames   of   Massachusetts.     O. . 
yacht  is  taken  out  for  a  short  criUM'. 
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THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 


Recent  suffragette  proceedings  in  England  serve  as  an  addi- 
tional reminder  of  the  bias  and  even  the  dishonesty  that  so 
often  lurks  under  the  medical  certificate.  We  hardly  need 
such  a  reminder  with  the  perfume  of  the  Thaw  case  once 
more  upon  the  air,  but  this  last  illustration  from  London  may 
as  well  be  noted,  When  Mrs.  Pankhurst  was  temporarily  re- 
leased from  prison  on  July  25  the  public  was  solemnly  assured 
"by  several  eminent  doctors,  all  of  whom  took  a  serious  view 
of  her  condition,"  that  Mrs.  Pankhurst  was  in  a  most  critical 
state.  Three  days  later  Mrs.  Pankhurst  was  addressing  a 
public  meeting  with  all  her  characteristic  energy-.  It  is  true 
that  the  proceedings  were  stopped  for  a  minute  while  a  dose 
of  medicine  was  solemnly  administered  to  the  lady,  but  with 
the  exception  of  this  bit  of  buffoonery  there  was  nothing  to 
indicate  that  the  notorious  suffragette  was  expecting  transla- 
tion to  another  and — let  us  trust — a  better  world.  A  physi- 
cian, writing  to  the  London  Standard,  remarks  charitably  that 
Mrs.  Pankhurst's  medical  advisers  must  have  been  "misled." 
In  spite  of  the  popular  sanctity  that  attaches  to  the  medical 
certificate  it  is  becoming  increasingly  evident  that  nothing  on 
earth  is  quite  so  easy  to  obtain  and  to  any  conceivable  effect. 
Would  it  not  be  well  for  medical  authorities,  in  defense  of 
their  profession,  to  take  this  scandal  in  hand? 


Another  and  a  more  amusing  scientific  battle  is  being  waged 
around  the  now  famous  Piltdown  skull,  recently  found  in  Eng- 
land and  supposed  to  be  of  an  almost  incalculable  antiquity.  The 
skull  consists  of  a  few  fragments  of  bones,  and  therefore  it 
devolved  upon  the  scientists  to  reconstruct  it.  This  was  done 
by  Professor  Smith  Woodward  of  the  South  Kensington  Mu- 
seum and  also  by  Professor  Keith  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  and  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  results  bore  no 
resemblance  to  each  other.  Professor  Woodward  seems  to 
have  done  his  work  on  the  fixed  theory  that  any  human  being 
who  lived  so  long  ago  must  have  been  a  sort  of  chimpanzee, 
and  therefore  his  reconstruction  was  upon  that  basis.  But 
Professor  Keith  confined  himself  to  the  actual  facts  before 
him,  and  so  produced  a  head  of  unusual  brain  capacity  and 
with  well-developed  intellectual  and  logical  possibilities. 
These  two  experts  met  in  single  combat  before  the  recent 
medical  congress,  and  Professor  Keith  had  no  difficulty  in 
showing  that  a  human  being  with  a  head  like  the  one  recon- 
structed by  his  opponent  would  have  been  unable  either  to 
breathe  or  to  eat.  But  what  are  such  trivialities  as  breathing 
and  eating  in  comparison  with  the  sanctities  of  a  scientific 
theory  ?  A  man  who  lived  over  a  million  years  ago  must 
necessarily  have  been  a  sort  of  glorified  ape.  If  the  actual 
bones  of  his  head  are  inconsistent  with  such  a  theory,  then 
so  much  the  worse  for  the  bones.  It  is  easier  to  suppose  that 
our  dear,  dead,  prehistoric  brother  was  incapable  of  breathing 
or  eating  than  to  depart  from  a  pet  theory  that  pictures  a 
gradual  ascent  of  man  from  the  lowest  possible  form  to  his 
preserft  stature  of  intellectual  and  moral  grandeur.  After  all, 
what  right  have  facts  to  interfere  with  theories  ? 


The  Jewish  question  is  coming  rapidly  to  the  front,  now 
that  the  Christian  powers  of  the  Balkans  are  feeling  their 
feet.  The  Jews  have  usually  been  well  treated  by  the  Mos- 
lems and  persecuted  by  the  Christians,  and  now  Roumania  is 
bent  upon  showing  that  she  is  still  impenitent.  Jews  are  ex- 
cluded from  full  citizenship  in  Roumania,  but  in  order  to 
secure  men  for  her  army  she  offered  civic  rights  to  Jews  who 
would  join  the  colors.  Now  that  the  war  is  over  she  has 
notified  several  thousand  Jewish  volunteers  that  their  enlist- 
ment was  irregular  and  that  they  must  not  expect  the  reward 
offered  to  them.  These  Balkans  peoples  seem  to  be  singularly 
unaware  of  public  opinion,  or  singularly  contemptuous  of  it. 


Emma  J.  Boun,  superintendent  of  the  Salvation  Army 
Women's  Rescue  Home  in  New  York,  says  that  she  has  been 
engaged  in  her  present  work  for  thirty  years  and,  "So  far  as  I 
can  recall  I  have  never  had  an  experience  where  I  could  trace 
the  downfall  of  a  girl  directly  to  insufficient  wages  or  poverty." 
But  why  slay  the  slain  ?  The  progressive  hysteriacs  have 
already  realized  the  tactical  mistake  of  identifying  poverty 
with  immorality  and  of  associating  immorality  with  a  particu- 
lar caste.  Moreover,  they  have  a  congenital  incapacity  for 
thinking  of  the  same  thing  for  many  days  together.  They  are 
worrying  about  something  else  now. 


A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  asks  if  the 
Justice  Deuel  who  construes  the  liquor  law  against  Mayor 
Gaynor  is  the  same  Deuel  who  was  shown  in  a  recent 
cause  celebre  to  be  the  so  intimate  friend  of  William  D. 
Mann  and  a  contributor  to  and  part  owner  of  Town  Topics. 
Yes,  he  is  the  very  same  man.  And  is  he  still  dispensing 
justice  in  New  York  City?  Yes,  he  is  still  in  the  game. 
The  correspondent  continues:  "With  Sulzer  in  the  governor's 
chair.  Murphy  impeaching  Sulzer,  Town  Topics  interpreting 
the  liquor  law,  and  Harry  K.  Thaw  escaping  from  the  Mattea- 
wan  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  there  is  serious  danger  that  all  the 
other  states  may  move  to  expel  New  York  from  the  Union. 
And  who  could  blame  them?  Can  nothing  be  done?"  No, 
nothing  at  all.    The  people  will  it  so. 


That  hoary  old  villain,  the  Congressional  Record,  still   pre- 
serves its  reputation.     When   Representative  Floyd  of  Arkan- 
sas  was  appealed  to  he  yielded  the  floor  for  "one  minute"  to 
Representative  A.  J.  Sabath  of  Chicago,  who  had  something  on 
his    cht  5t    anent    the    Workmen's    Compensation    bill.     Mr. 
Sabath  s  few  remarks  as  they  appear  in  the  Record  amount  to 
100,000  words,  or  about  sixty  columns  of  the  average  news- 
paper.    One  would  hardly  suppose  that  any  man  could  speak 
or  that  any  stenographer  could  keep  pace  with  him, 
s    certainly  "going   some,"   as   the   old    farmer   remarked 
.  that  the  Lord  was  with  him  during  a  perilous  run- 
.     Anoiher  curious  feature  of  the  Record  has  been  intro- 


duced by  a  representative  from  Oklahoma.  He  found  a  maga- 
zine article  by  a  friend  of  his  on  the  merits  of  going  to 
church.  He  explained  to  the  House  that  "it  deserves  to  be 
read  and  referred  to  in  every  church  and  Sunday-school  in 
the  United  States."  Therefore  it  ought  to  be  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  it  being  well  known  that  that  delirious 
publication  is  the  chief  literary  staple  of  rural  America.  So 
in  it  went,  by  permission.  And  yet  we  have  a  suggestion 
from  the  Boston  Transcript  that  a  "crying  need  in  Congress  is 
for  a  specal  brand  of  speeches  that  can  be  whispered  to  the 
stenographers,  circulated  only  in  the  statesman's  own  district, 
and  edited  out  of  the  Record,  thus  permitting  a  man  to  make 
a    hit  at  home   without   suffering   the   verdict   of   the   country 

at  large."  

The  army  tropical  disease  board  has  a  salutary  and  cor- 
rective word  to  say  to  those  enthusiasts  who  are  disposed  to 
describe  Panama  as  a  health  resort  merely  because  certain 
plagues  have  been  exterminated.  Panama,  we  are  reminded, 
has  still  a  tropical  climate,  and  a  tropical  climate  will  still 
work  havoc  with  the  white  man,  however  successful  he  may- 
be in  avoiding  disease.  The  report  says  :  "A  man  can  remain 
in  the  tropics  indefinitely  without  being  actually  sick  if  in- 
fectious diseases  are  avoided.  This  is  fast  leading  to  the 
fallacy  that  he  can  remain  many  years  in  these  latitudes." 
Summer  lassitude  is  inevitable  in  a  tropical  climate,  and  this 
means  impairment  of  health  if  not  actual  collapse  unless 
counteracted  by  extraordinary  care  and  change.  The  enemy  of 
the  white  man  is  climate  rather  than  disease,  and  the  climate 
of  Panama  remains  what  it  has  always  been. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


The  mystifying  rapidity  with  which  native  races  obtain  news 
of  distant  events  has  for  long  been  a  matter  of  discussion. 
For  example,  the  British  defeat  by  the  Zulus  at  Isandula  was 
well  known  to  the  Kaffirs  of  Capetown  hours  before  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  official  telegraphic  dispatch,  and  there  are  very 
many  instances  of  a  like  kind.  Now  we  have  another  re- 
minder of  the  same  fact  in  the  refusal  of  the  British  secre- 
tary for  the  colonies  to  inform  Parliament  as  to  the  where- 
abouts of  the  Camel  Corps,  which  is  engaged  in  operations 
against  the  Mad  Mullah  in  the  wilds  of  Somaliland.  Any 
information  that  might  be  divulged,  said  the  secretary,  would 
be  known  by  the  Mullah  almost  instantly.  But  by  what  means 
does  the  black  man  transmit  his  information  more  quickly 
than  the  white  man  can  send  it  by  telegraph?  It  is  no  longer 
superstitious  to  suggest  telepathy,  but  is  it  possible  that 
savages  know  more  of  this  than  we  do  ?  Is  it  possible  that 
any  one  knows  more  about  anything  than  we  do  ? 


The  rules  for  dieting  in  which  the  Medical  Congress  has 
been  so  prolific  reminds  a  writer  in  the  London  Daily 
Chronicle  of  Ruskin's  method  of  arranging  his  food  supplies 
during  his  illness.  He  procured  from  his  doctor  a  list  of 
all  the  things  that  he  must  not  eat,  took  them  all,  and  re- 
covered. He  made  it  his  rule  to  eat  whatever  his  fancy  sug- 
gested, and  he  lived  to  be  over  eighty.  The  moral  is  obvious. 
Never  surrender  to  the  stomach.  Bully  it.  Defy  it.  In  an 
emergency  ask  yourself,  "What  would  be  the  worst  thing  for 
me  to  eat?"    Then  eat  it  and  live  forever. 


While  speaking  of  the  Medical  Congress  we  may  note  with 
approval  the  words  of  Professor  Bateson,  the  celebrated  biolo- 
gist, who  entered  his  protest  against  the  "wildcat  eugenism" 
of  America.  He  said:  "We  can  not  hear  without  disquietude 
of  the  violent  measures  adopted  in  America.  It  is  one  thing 
to  check  the  production  of  hopeless  defectives  and  another 
to  organize  wholesale  tampering  with  the  "structure  of  the 
population,  such  as  will  follow  if  any  marriage  not  officially 
regarded  as  eugenic  is  liable  to  prohibition,  as  is  proposed  in 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey.  Nothing  yet  ascertained  by 
genetic  science  justifies  such  a  course."  Nothing  is  more  re- 
markable than  the  indifference  of  the  average  legislating  eu- 
genist  to  the  fact  that  his  own  existence  would  be  rendered 
impossible  by  the  application  of  his  own  theories. 


Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen  is  evidently  entertaining  the  most  gloomy 
apprehensions  for  the  future  of  China.  Writing  to  his  staunch 
friend.  Dr.  Cantlie  of  London,  he  says  :  "The  aspect  of  things 
here  (Shanghai)  is  very  grave,  and  it  seems  that  the  lives  of 
those  who  struggled  for  the  republican  cause  have  been  sac- 
rificed in  vain.  Yuan  has  secured  the  money,  which  is  as 
much  as  to  say  that  he  has  unlimited  power,  and  he  takes 
advantage  of  that  very  power  to  further  his  despicable  mo- 
tives. He  deliberately  dismissed  those  Tutahs  and  officials 
who  protested  against  his  unconstitutional  doings  and  who 
stood  for  justice  and  fair  play.  But  in  spite  of  the  present 
critical  period  through  which  China  is  passing  we  hope  that 
things  may  turn  out  satisfactorily."  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
Sun  Yat  Sen  is  suffering  from  an  inflamed  ego,  a  malady 
common  enough  among  reformers.  China  will  still  be  above 
the  water  for  ages  after  he  is  dead  and  forgotten,  and  her 
destinies,  whatever  they  may  be,  will  go  forward  to  their 
accomplishment  under  the  direction  of  forces  with  which 
neither  he  nor  Yuan  Shi  Kai  have  so  much  to  do  as  they 
suppose.  

Marie  Corelli,  writing  to  a  London  newspaper,  voices  her 
discontent  with  things  as  they  are.  The  British  nation,  she 
says,  "is  growing  old,  not  gracefully,  but  with  nervous  irrita- 
tion and  restlessness.  It  shows  the  fidgety  spirit  of  the 
age  without  dignity,  sweetness,  composure,  tenderness,  or  love. 
It  girds  at  its  former  ideals,  its  fine  faith,  its  poetic  dreams, 
and  all  the  romance  and  beauty  that  it  could  have  once  died  to 
defend  and  preserve."  And  there  is  no  hope,  because,  as  Miss 
Corelli  says,  "we  are  pleased  to  imagine  we  are  still  going 
forward  and  live  in  a  mist  of  delusion  created  by  ourselves. 
The  end  of  it  all  is  that  we  are  near  the  end  of  our  tether 
and  must  furnish  the  soil  merely  for  the  gTOwth  of  a  new 
race."  It  all  seems  very  sad,  but  since  there  is  no  known 
remedy   for   old   age,   why  write   to    the   newspapers   about  it? 

Sidney  G.  P.  Cokvn. 


Founding  of  the  Mission  of  Monterey. 
Good  Junipero,  the  Padre, 

When  't  was  dying  of  the  day, 
Sat  beneath  the  dark  tall  pine-trees 

By  the  Cross  of  Monterey, 
Listening  as  the  simple  fed  men 

Of  their  joys  and  sorrows  told, 
And  their  stories  of  the  missions. 

And  their  legends  quaint  and  b!d. 

And  they  told  him  when  Portala 

Rested  by  the  crescent  bay, 
Little  dreaming  he  was  gazing 

On  the  wished-for  Monterey, 
That  this  cross  on  shore  he  planted 

And  the  ground  about  it  blessed, 
And  then  he  and  his  companions 

Journeyed  northward  on  their  quest. 

And  the  Indians  told  the  Padre 

That  Portala's  cross  at  night, 
Gleaming  with  a  wondrous  splendour, 

Than  the  noon-sun  was  more  bright. 
And  its  mighty  arms  extended 

East  and  westward,  O  so  far ! 
And  its  topmost  point  seemed  resting 

Northward  on  the  polar  star. 

And  they  told,  when  fear  had  vanished, 

How  they  gathered  all  around, 
And  their  spears  and  arrows  buried 

In  the  consecrated  ground; 
And  they  brought  most  fragrant  blossoms, 

And  rare  ocean-shells  in  strings, 
And  they  hung  upon  the  cross-arms 

All  their  choicest  offerings. 

And  the  Padre  told  the  Indians : 

"Ah,  if  rightly  understood, 
What  you  tell  me  of  the  cross  here 

Has  a  meaning  deep  and  good, 
For  that  light  is  emblematic 

That  the  time  is  near  at  hand 
When  the  faith  of  Christ  the  Saviour 

Will  illumine  all  the  land. 

"To  the  cross  cling,  O  my  children  ! 

In  the  storm  and  in  the  night, 
When  you  wander,  lost  and  weary. 

It  will  be  a  guiding  light; 
Cling   to   it,   and   cares   and   sorrows 

Very  soon  will  all  have  passed, 
And  the  palm  and  crown  of  glory 

Will  be  given  you  at  last." 

Good  Junipero,  the  Padre, 

Thus  unto  the  red  men  told 
Of   the   emblem    of   salvation 

And  its  story  sweet  and  old. 
Sitting  by  the  crescent  bay-side, 

When  't  was  dying  of  the  day, 
At  the  foot  of  dark  tall  pine-trees 

By  the  Cross  of  Monterey. 

— Richard  Edivard  White. 


California. 

(September  9,   1850.) 

Land  of  gold  ! — thy  sisters  greet  thee. 

O'er  the  mountain  and  the  main; 
See, — they  stretch  the  hands  to  meet  thee, 
Youngest   of    our   household   train. 

Many  a  form  their  love  hath  fostered 

Lingers  'neath  thy  sunny  sky, 
And  their  spirit-tokens  brighten 

Every  link  of  sympathy. 

We  'mid  storms  of  war  were  cradled, 

:Mid  the  shock  of  angry  foes  ; 
Thou,  with  sudden,  dreamlike  splendor, 

Pallas-born, — in   vigor   rose. 

Children  of  one  common  country, 

Strong  in  friendship  let  us  stand. 
With  united  ardor  earning 

Glory  for  our  Mother  Land. 

They  of  old  and  they  of  iron, 

They  who  reap  the  bearded  wheat, 

They  who  rear  the  snowy  cotton, 
Pour  their  treasures  at  her  feet ; 

While   with   smiling   exultation, 

She,  who  marks  their  filial  part. 
Like  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi, 

Folds   her  jewels   to   her   heart. 

— Lydia   Huntley   Stgourney. 


The  Old  Santa  Fe  Trail. 
It   wound  through   strange   scarred   hills,  down  canons   lone 
Where    wild   things   screamed,    with    winds    for   company; 
Its  mile-stones  were  the  bones  of  pioneers. 
Bronzed,  haggard  men,  often  with  thirst  a-moan, 
Lashed  on  their  beasts  of  burden  toward  the  sea : 
An   epic  quest  it  was   of  elder  years, 
For  fabled  gardens  or  for  good,  red  gold. 
The  trail  men  strove   in   iron  days  of  old. 

Today   the   steam-god   thunders   through   the   vast, 
While  dominant  Saxons  from  the  hurtling  trains 
Smile   at  the   aliens,    Mexic,    Indian, 
Who  offer  wares,  keen-colored,  like  their  past ; 
Dread  dramas  of  immitigable  plains 
Rebuke  the  softness  of  the  modern  man  ; 
No   menace,   now,   the  desert's  mood  of  sand  ; 
Still  westward  lies  a  green  and  golden  land. 

For,  at  the  magic  touch  of  water,  blooms 
The  wilderness,  and  where  of  yore  the  yoke 
Tortured  the  toilers  into   dateless  tombs, 
Lo !  brightsome  fruits  to   feed  a  mighty  folk. 

— Richard  Burton. 


In  Central  America,  Honduras,.  Nicaragua,  and  Costa 
Rica  in  particular,  the  feeling  among  the  common 
people  is  that  Bible  work  is  only  a  start  to  lead  up  to 
political  occupation.  Sometimes  even  squads  of  men 
are  formed  to  chase  Bible  agents  out  of  the  country. 

The  lowest  human  habitation  is  said  to  be  that  of 
the  coal  miners  in  Bohemia,  some  of  whom  make  their 
dwellings  at  a  point  over  2000  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  sea. 


September  6,  1913. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


SHAKESPEARE  AT  HOME. 


With  Job   as   One   of  the  Many  Guests. 


To  alter  Wordsworth  for  the  nonce,  one  might  fit- 
tingly exclaim,  "Garrick!  thou  shouldst  be  living  at 
this  hour."  Yet  whether  "Little  Davy"  would  be 
quite  at  home  in  Shakespeare's  town  in  these  late  sum- 
mer days  is  a  problem.  He  might  be  jealous.  For  did 
he  not  take  Shakespeare  under  his  patronage,  re-write 
his  plays,  and  authorize  the  "Birthplace"  in  Henley 
Street?  "It  was  the  reign  of  Shakespeare  and  Gar- 
rick," wrote  a  contemporary  of  the  actor  in  charac- 
terizing the  period,  the  scribe  in  question  being  a  press 
agent  born  out  of  due  time.  But  there  is  no  denying 
the  service  Garrick  rendered  to  Stratford-on-Avon. 
Here  the  actor  superintended  that  spectacular  "Jubilee" 
of  1769,  the  chief  outcome  of  which  was  to  stamp  the 
Henley  Street  cottage  with  a  kind  of  hallmark  of  au- 
thenticity. For  if  there  is  one  day  in  the  history  of 
that  cottage  which  should  be  marked  with  a  red  letter 
it  is  the  day  when  it  was  muffled  in  the  gorgeous  trans- 
parency of  the  Garrick  "Jubilee."  That  distinction  es- 
tablished a  precedent  which  with  every  passing  year 
tended  to  the  obliteration  of  the  tradition  which  lo- 
cated the  poet's  birthplace  in  a  Brook  House  near  the 
Avon.  If  there  is  an  explanation  of  how  Henley 
Street  usurped  Brook  House,  it  must  be  sought  in  the 
festivities  organized  by  "Little  Davy." 

But  others  have  entered  into  his  labors;  his  name  is 
nearly  forgotten  by  the  sophisticated  natives  of  Strat- 
ford; and  had  he  joined  the  celebrants  of  this  summer 
season  by  the  Avon  he  would  have  had  the  mortifica- 
tion of  seeing  another  master  of  the  ceremonies.  For, 
as  for  many  years  past,  this  is  "the  reign  of  Shake- 
speare and  Benson."  Forty  years  save  one  have  fled 
since  there  was  founded  the  Shakespeare  Memorial 
Association  and  nearly  as  many  since  it  got  to  work  in 
the  dramatist's  native  town.  At  first  there  was  ridicule 
and  contempt;  superior  persons  cast  in  the  mold  of 
George  III  pretended  to  be  bored  with  the  Shakespeare 
cycle;  the  promoters  were  derided  for  claiming  national 
importance  for  local  ambition.  But  that  mood  has  long 
passed ;  it  is  more  than  a  decade  now  since  the  summer 
festival  at  Stratford  has  been  taken  seriously  by  play- 
goers and  devotees  of  the  poet,  a  result  largely  due 
to  the  generous  transatlantic  patronage  of  F.  R.  Benson 
and  his  industrious  company.  During  the  past  few 
weeks  the  distinguished  visitors  have  included  Ambas- 
sador Page  and  W.  D.  Howells,  but  the  number  of  un- 
distinguished Americans  who  have  kept  them  company 
has  been,  as  usual,  beyond  count.  And  Mr.  Benson 
and  his  fellow-players  are  to  reap  their  reward  at  last : 
next  month  they  start  on  a  tour  through  Canada  and 
the  United  States  with  a  repertory  of  fourteen  of  Shake- 
speare's plays,  and  it  needs  no  gift  of  prophecy  to  fore- 
tell the  success  of  their  venture.  Mr.  Benson  has  been 
faithful  to  Shakespeare  all  through  his  career;  unlike 
Garrick,  he  has  not  tampered  with  the  text;  and  the 
fact  that  the  best  actors  of  the  English  stage  have  been 
recruited  from  his  company  for  many  years  past  is  the 
finest  guaranty  that  the  plays  he  presents  will  be 
worthily  acted. 

He  and  his  company  will  have  earned  the  rest  of 
the  Atlantic  voyage.  When  the  festival  ends — it  began 
more  than  two  weeks  ago — the  Bensonians  will  have 
given  thirty  performances  of  Shakespeare  ranging  over 
eleven  plays,  besides  appearing  in  "Richelieu,"  "The 
Devil's  Disciple,"  and  "The  Tragedy  of  Pompey  the 
Great."  What  that  means  in  the  shape  of  incessant 
rehearsal  needs  no  emphasizing.  Besides,  one  of  the 
plays,  "King  John,"  is  not  on  the  regular  list,  while  to 
give  the  second  part  of  "Henry  IV"  is  also  something 
of  a  novelty  for  this  versatile  company.  Between 
whiles  Mr.  Benson  has  been  holding  discussions  on  the 
plays  as  a  whole,  thus  alternating  the  role  of  actor  with 
that  of  university  professor. 

Of  all  the  semi-novelties  the  second  part  of  "Henry 
IV"  proved  the  most  enjoyable.  Described  by  some 
critics  as  a  dull  play,  and  handicapped  by  its  lack  of 
the  usual  dramatic  elements,  to  present  this  little-acted 
play  to  an  audience  composed  mostly  of  summer  vaca- 
tionists seemed  like  courting  disaster,  but  in  Mr.  Ben- 
son's capable  hands  it  became  as  much  a  triumph  as  his 
version  of  "The  Taming  of  the  Shrew"  or  "The  Mer- 
chant of  Venice"  or  "Hamlet."  A  good  deal  of  that 
success  was  due  to  the  simple  dignity  of  the  scenery, 
and  the  impressive  beauty  of  the  double  proscenium, 
but  all  these  details  would  have  counted  for  little  un- 
supported by  that  high  average  of  all-round  excellence 
in  the  acting  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  Ben- 
sonians. Although  there  were  nearly  thirty  characters 
in  the  cast  it  could  not  be  said  that  one  was  poorly 
played ;  those  who  had  the  fewest  lines  to  speak  uttered 
them  with  as  much  spirit  or  restraint  as  though  they 
were  upholding  the  star  part.  Prince  Hal  was  as 
manly  a  boy,  Bardolph  as  rollicking  a  blade,  the  King 
as  urbane  and  kingly,  and  Doll  Tearsheet  as  full  of 
feminine  fury  as  the  most  critical  could  wish. 

But,  with  that  catholicity  which  is  a  growing  feature 
of  this  summer  festival,  the  stage  of  the  Memorial  The- 
atre by  the  Avon  has  not  been  monopolized  by  Strat- 
ford's great  son.  Such  hospitality  as  Shakespeare 
would  have  extended  to  all  genial  and  congenial  spirits 
in  his  old  home  at  New  Place  has  been  accorded  to  not 
a  few  of  his  fellow-playwrights.  Hence  the  perform- 
ances of  "Richelieu''  and  the  other  plays  named  above, 
but  in  addition  Mr.  Benson  and  his  players  have  made 
way  for  several  companies  of  amateurs.  The  Dunmow 
actors  are  to  appear  next  week  in  Synge's  "The  Tinker's 


Wedding,"  the  Bedford  players  are  to  show  what  they 
can  do  with  W.  T.  Saward's  "Glastonbury,"  while  on 
Friday  the  Norwich  players  varied  the  Shakespeare- 
programme  with  two  impressive  performances  of  Sibyl 
Amherst's  biblical  drama  of  "Job." 

Now  a  drama  based  upon  the  Scriptures  is  a  novelty 
in  John  Bull's  isle.  It  is  true  one  is  to  be  staged  in 
London  this  next  season,  but  for  many  generations  the 
censor  of  plays  has  ruthlessly  banned  anything  of  a 
biblical  nature.  Perhaps  that  censor  has  seen  Miss 
Amherst's  "Job" ;  he  must  at  least  have  read  it  in  manu- 
script; in  any  case,  it  needs  but  to  be  seen  or  read  for 
the  most  reverent  to  realize  what  a  wealth  of  rich  dra- 
matic material  lies  unused  within  the  covers  of  the  Old 
Testament.  For  Miss  Amherst  has  compiled  rather 
than  written  this  striking  drama;  that  is  to  say,  there 
is  no  single  word  of  her  own  in  the  entire  dialogue, 
every  sentence  having  been  taken  direct  from  the  old 
Hebrew  story.  The  new  biblical  criticism  has  taught  us 
that  the  book  of  Job  is  a  poem  framed  in  prose,  with 
snatches  of  pure  prose  interjected;  all  that  remained 
for  Miss  Amherst  to  do  was  to  separate  prologue  and 
epilogue,  sort  out  the  dialogues,  reject  the  unessential, 
and  cast  the  whole  into  a  form  suitable  for  stage  use. 
An  easy  task,  now  it  is  done,  but  a  difficult  one  to  tackle 
by  a  pioneer.  This  is  Miss  Amherst's  praise,  that  in 
the  space  of  an  hour's  traffic  of  the  stage  she  has  con- 
structed a  complete  and  consistent  picture  of  Job's  life 
in  its  mental  aspect.  That  is  to  say,  the  picture  is  sub- 
jective; it  is  the  soul  of  a  man  that  is  laid  bare,  the 
soul  of  a  man  who  is  suffering  from  the  elemental  bur- 
dens of  humanity. 

Some  of  the  impressiveness  of  the  drama  was  due  to 
the  simple  and  dignified  setting.  The  stage  was  trans- 
formed into  a  series  of  wide,  shallow  steps,  whiqh  led 
the  eye  inward  to  the  background  of  dark  curtains. 
From  the  central  opening  of  those  sombre  curtains 
there  emerged  from  time  to  time  one  or  other  of  the 
players,  players  who  were  more  voices  than  human  or 
angelic  beings.  This  disembodied  effect  was  accen- 
tuated by  the  fact  that  none  of  the  players"  names  was 
given  on  the  programme;  who  were  the  Comforters,  or 
the  Voice  from  Heaven,  or  the  Accuser,  or  Job,  or  Job's 
Wife,  none  knew  save  those  in  the  secret  of  the  stage 
management.  Each  player,  in  fact,  was  content  to  sink 
his  or  her  individuality  lest  praise  for  the  impersonator 
should  detract  from  the  development  of  the  drama. 
And  a  further  heightening  of  effect  was  secured  by 
the  use  of  music  based  upon  ancient  Hebrew  chants, 
now  varied  with  solos  or  quartets  at  times  unaccom- 
panied or  sung  to  the  strains  of  a  single  harp.  The 
result  was  to  suggest  the  austerity  of  the  old  Greek 
drama  plus  an  appeal  to  those  universal  realities  of 
human  patience  and  human  frailty  which  give  the  story 
of  Job  its  unique  place  in  the  literature  of  all  time. 

Henry  C.  Shelley. 

Stratford-on-Avon,  August  19,  1913. 
■■■ 

Probably  no  other  place  in  North  America  has  a  post- 
office  of  the  unique  proportions  of  Beebe  Plain,  Ver- 
mont. There  a  simple  w'ooden  building  shelters  the 
offices  of  two  countries.  The  structure  is  cut  diago- 
nally by  the  Canada  line,  being  almost  equally  divided 
by  the  imaginary  boundary.  The  northern  half  con- 
tains the  postoffice  of  Beebe  Plain,  Canada,  and  the 
southern  half  the  office  of  Beebe  Plain,  Vermont.  They 
are  separated  only  by  a  ten-foot  corridor,  using  this 
passageway  and  the  same  door  in  common.  George  H. 
House,  postmaster,  looks  after  the  mail  of  the  two 
offices.  As  a  result  of  red  tape  in  the  postal  regula- 
tions regarding  the  transfer  of  mails  a  letter  mailed  at 
the  Vermont  office  for  the  Canadian  office  across  the 
hall  travels  200  miles  before  delivery.  A  letter  posted 
at  Beebe  Plain,  Vermont,  for  Beebe  Plain,  Canada,  will 
go  south  on  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  from  Beebe 
Junction,  Vermont,  to  White  River  Junction,  111  miles 
on  the  same  route,  and  thus  continues  its  way  to  Sher- 
brooke,  Canada,  thirty-four  miles  further.  There  it  is 
again  transferred  and  returns  to  Beebe  Plain,  Canada. 
That  is.  after  having  a  ride  of  twenty-four  hours  and 
going  290  miles  it  arrives  at  its  destination,  ten  feet 
from  where  it  started. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


A  certain  number  of  cars  on  the  Great  Northern, 
Piccadilly  and  Brompton  tube  (says  the  Electrician) 
have  been  fitted  with  a  centre  door  opening  inward. 
These  doors  are  completely  under  the  control  of  the 
conductor  from  his  platform,  and  can  be  either  bolted  or 
unbolted  by  merely  pressing  a  small  lever.  Each  door- 
way is  connected  with  electric  lights  on  the  conductor's 
platform  and  in  the  driver's  cab,  which  light  or  go  out, 
according  as  the  doors  are  bolted  or  unbolted.  No 
train  is,  therefore.,,  started  until  the  light  by  the 
driver's  side  assures  him  that  all  the  doors  are  closed. 


In  the  tower  of  the  St.  Lazare  Railway  terminus, 
Paris,  the  first  monster  public  clock  keeping  time  in 
accordance  with  the  new  French  computation  has  just 
been  unveiled.  The  peculiarity  of  this  timepiece  is  that 
it  has  two  separate  dials,  which  change  places  auto- 
matically on  the  strokes  of  midnight  and  midday.  The 
first  is  numbered  from  zero  to  twelve,  and  the  second 
from  thirteen  to  twenty-four.  Five  minutes  before  mid- 
night will  be  "five  minutes  to  twenty-four."  and  five 
minutes  after  midnight,  "five  minutes  past  zero." 
m»m 

Doctors'  coachmen  in  Berlin  wear  white  hats.  This 
enables  the  public  to  promptly  recognize  a  physician's 
vehicle,  in  case  his  services  are  suddenly  required. 


Dr.  Y\  u  Lieu-teh,  who  has  arrived  in  this  country 
for  a  short  stay,  is  chief  of  the  Chinese  medical  service, 
and  is  recognized  as  the  most  eminent  medical  au- 
thority in  the  new  republic. 

Mrs.  Anna  M.  Bruen,  of  Belvidere.  Xew  Jersey,  has 
taught  a  Bible  class  for  seventy-eight  years.  Despite 
her  age — ninety-one  years — she  recently  attended  lec- 
tures and  Bible  institutes  at  Chautauqua.  Xew  York. 
She  is  believed  to  have  taught  in  Sunday-school  longer 
than  any  other  woman  living. 

Joseph  O.  Thompson,  known  as  "the  king  farmer  of 
Alabama,"  owns  25,000  acres  in  the  famous  fertile 
black  belt,  near  Birmingham.  To  properly  care  for  the 
farm  1200  hands  are  employed,  who  with  their  families 
make  a  population  larger  than  the  average  Alabama 
city.    Two  hundred  and  thirty  plows  are  always  in  use. 

Sir  William  Crooks,  discoverer  of  thallium,  recently 
celebrated  his  eighty-first  birthday.  Notwithstanding 
his  age  he  is  among  the  young  men  of  the  time.  He 
is  still  actively  engaged  in  important  experimental 
work.  His  scientific  research  and  important  discoveries 
long  since  made  him  one  of  the  world's  most  famous 
men. 

James  Mac  Naughton,  vice-president  and  manager 
of  the  Calumet  and  Hecla  Mining  Company,  Calumet, 
Michigan,  whose  employees  recently  went  on  a  strike 
which  was  attended  by  so  much  violence  that  troops 
were  sent  to  the  scene,  began  his  career  as  assistant 
mining  engineer  with  the  company  in  18S6.  He  is  a 
man  of  strong  character,  and  his  ability  is  of  such  an 
unusual  nature  that  he  is  said  to  earn  $120,000  a  year. 

Walter  Barrows,  succeeding  the  late  A.  S.  Hanson 
as  general  passenger  agent  of  the  Boston  and  Albany 
Railroad,  has  been  in  the  employ  of  the  same  company 
since  he  began  his  railroad  career.  He  began  in  1892 
as  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  ticket  auditor  at  Boston. 
On  April  1,  1913,  he  became  assistant  general  freight 
agent  at  Boston.  He  was  educated  at  Phillips  Exeter 
Academv  and  was  graduated  from  Yale  in  the  class  of 
1891. 

Daniel  Thomas  Tudor,  chief  justice  of  the  Bahamas, 
who  has  been  in  England  during  the  vacation  season, 
is  a  native  of  Wales,  having  been  born  in  1866.  Be- 
tween 1903  and  1911  he  was  attorney-general  of  the 
colonies  of  Grenada  and  St.  Vincent,  British  West  In- 
dies, during  which  he  served  on  several  occasions  as 
chief  justice  and  also  as  colonial  secretary  of  Grenada. 
Among  his  published  works  is  the  volume,  "The  Re- 
vised Laws  of  Grenada." 

Sir  David  de  Villiers  Graaf,  "minister  without  port- 
folio," though  comparatively  unknown  in  England,  is  a 
man  of  powerful  influence  in  South  Africa.  Recently 
he  went  to  Pretoria  to  confer  with  General  Botha  about 
affairs  on  the  Rand.  He  is  not  a  statesman,  but  is  a 
great  business  man.  Sir  David  Graaf  began  his  career 
as  a  butcher's  bo}'.  In  time  he  became  head  of  the 
Imperial  Cold  Storage  Company,  one  of  the  greatest 
concerns  in  South  Africa. 

General  Savoff,  who  is  reported  to  have  been  re- 
lieved of  his  command  by  King  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria, 
will  nevertheless  go  down  in  history  as  one  of  the  fore- 
most fighters  of  the  Balkan  war.  He  led  King  Ferdi- 
nand's army  to  a  series  of  victories  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  all  the  Balkan  states,  driving  the  Turk  almost 
from  his  last  lair  in  Europe.  He  commanded  the  Bul- 
gars  during  their  triumphant  march  through  the  Otto- 
man domains,  and  to  him  went  the  credit  of  almost  all 
their  successes. 

M.  Augustin  Jeourel,  who  has  just  received  the 
military  medal  for  gallantry  at  Gravelotte  during  the 
Franco-Prussian  War,  has  been  forty-three  years  in  con- 
vincing the  authorities  that  he  is  alive.  He  was  badly 
wounded  in  a  bayonet  charge,  and  was  registered  as 
killed  on  the  roll  of  the  regiment.  When  he  regained 
consciousness  he  found  himself  in  a  German  hospital. 
When  he  applied  to  the  minister  of  war  for  the  mili- 
tar)'  medal  he  was  informed  that  he  was  dead,  killed  at 
Gravelotte  by  a  Prussian  bullet. 

Professor  Bailey  Willis,  who  is  returning  to  South 
America  to  complete  his  work,  was  loaned  to  the  Ar- 
gentine government  two  and  a  half  years  ago  by  the 
United  States  Geological  and  Geodetic  Bureau  to  con- 
duct a  survey  of  the  Andes  and  Patagonia.  He  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  authoritative  men  in  his 
profession  in  the  world,  and  has  been  the  geologist  of 
the  United  States  Geodetic  Survey  since  1884.  He 
went  to  China  on  a  scientific  expedition  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  mak- 
ing some  interesting  discoveries.  Professor  Willis  has 
also  written  a  number  of  scientific  works. 

M.  Jean  Homolle.  the  new  librarian-in-chief  of  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale.  in  Paris,  was  general  manager 
of  the  national  museums  of  France,  and  consequently 
of  the  Louvre,  when  "La  Gioconda."  the  celebrated 
masterpiece  of  Da  Vinci,  disappeared.  Although  M. 
Homolle  was  absent  at  the  time,  nevertheless  public 
opinion  demanded  a  sacrifice  for  the  departed  "Mona 
Lisa."  and  he  was  relieved  of  office.  He  is  a  native  of 
Paris,  sixty-five  years  old,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Legion   of   Honor   and   of   the   Instituti  rid 

famous  library  over  which  he  presides 
hocks.  2,500.000  engravings,  and  hund 
sands  of  medals,  maps,  and  manuscript;. 
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ENDERBY'S  COURTSHIP. 


Following  a  Wreck  in  the  South  Seas. 


The  two  ghastly  creatures  sat  facing  each  other  in 
their  wordless  misery  as  the  wind  died  away  and  the 
tattered  remnants  of  the  sail  hung  motionless  after  a 
last  faint  flutter.  The  Thing  that  sat  aft — for  surely  so 
grotesquely  horrible  a  vision  could  not  be  a  Man — 
pointed  with  hands  like  the  talons  of  a  bird  of  prey  to 
the  purple  outline  of  the  island  in  the  west,  and  his 
black,  blood-baked  lips  moved,  opened,  and  essayed  to 
speak.  The  other  being  that,  with  bare  and  skinny 
arms  clasped  around  its  bony  knees,  sat  crouched  in 
the  bottom  of  the  boat,  leaned  forward  to  listen. 

"Ducie  Island,  Enderby,"  said  the  first  in  a  hoarse, 
rattling  whisper;  "no  one  on  it;  but  water  is  there 
.  .  .  and  plenty  of  birds  and  turtle,  and  a  few  cocoa- 
nuts." 

At  the  word  "water"  the  listener  gave  a  curious, 
gibbering  chuckle,  unclasped  his  hands  from  his  knees, 
and  crept  further  toward  the  speaker. 

"And  the  current  is  setting  us  down  to  it,  wind  or  no 
wind.  I  believe  we'll  see  this  pleasure-trip  through, 
after  all" — and  the  black  lips  parted  in  a  hideous 
grimace. 

The  man  whom  he  called  Enderby  sank  his  head 
again  upon  his  knees,  and  his  dulled  and  bloodshot  eyes 
rested  on  something  that  lay  at  the  captain's  feet — the 
figure  of  a  woman  enveloped  from  her  shoulders  down 
in  a  ragged,  native  mat. 

The  black-whiskered  man  who  steered  looked  down 
for  a  second  upon  the  face  beneath  him  with  the  un- 
concern for  others  born  of  the  agony  of  thirst  and 
despair,  and  again  his  gaunt  face  turned  to  the  land. 
Yet  she  was  his  wife,  and  not  six  weeks  back  he  had 
experienced  a  cold  sort  of  satisfaction  in  the  possession 
of  so  much  beauty. 

He  remembered  that  day  now.  Enderby,  the  pas- 
senger from  Sydney,  and  he  were  walking  the  poop ;  his 
wife  was  asleep  in  a  deck-chair  on  the  other  side.  An 
open  book  lay  in  her  lap.  As  the  two  men  passed  and 
re-passed  her  the  one  noted  that  the  other  would  glance 
in  undisguised  and  honest  admiration  at  the  figure  in 
the  chair.  And  Enderby,  who  was  as  open  as  the  day, 
had  said  to  him,  Langton,  that  the  sleeping  Mrs.  Lang- 
ton  made  a  beautiful  picture. 

The  sail  stirred,  filled  out,  and  then  drooped  again, 
and  the  two  spectres,  with  the  sleeping  woman  between, 
still  sat  with  their  hungry  eyes  gazing  over  toward  the 
land.  As  the  sun  sank  the  outlines  of  the  verdure-clad 
summits  and  beetling  cliffs  became  enshrouded  in 
tenebrous  night. 

Another  hour, 
mat.  Enderby,  forever  on  the  watch,  had  first  seen  a 
white  hand  silhouetted  against  the  blackness  of  the 
covering,  and  knew  that  she  was  still  alive.  And  as  he 
was  about  to  call  Langton,  who  lay  in  the  stern-sheets 
muttering  in  hideous  dreams,  he  heard  the  woman's 
voice  calling  him. 

"Thank  God  you  are  alive,  Mrs.  Langton.  Shall  I 
wake  Captain  Langton?  We  must  be  nearing  the 
land." 

"No,  don't.  Let  him  sleep.  But  I  called  you,  Mr. 
Enderby,  to  lift  me  up.  I  want  to  see  where  the  rain 
is  coming  from." 

Enderby  groaned  in  anguish  of  spirit.     "Rain?    God 

has  forgotten  us,  I "  and  then  he  stopped  in  shame 

at  betraying  his  weakness  before  a  woman.  With  hot 
tears  of  mingled  weakness  and  pity  coursing  down  his 
cheeks,  he  raised  her  up. 

"Why.  there  it  is,  Mr.  Enderby — and  the  land  as  well! 
And  it's  a  heavy  squall,  too,"  and  she  pointed  to  a 
moving,  inky  mass  that  half  concealed  the  black  shadow 
of  the  island.  "Quick,  take  my  mat;  one  end  of  it  will 
hold  water." 

Enderby  pressed  the  woman's  hand  to  his  lips  and 
kissed  it  again  and  again.  Then  with  eager  hands  he 
took  the  mat  from  her,  and,  staggering  forward  to  the 
bows,  stretched  the  sound  end  across  and  bellied  it 
down.  And  then  the  moving  mass  that  was  once  black, 
and  was  now  white,  swept  down  upon  them  and  brought 
them  life  and  joy. 

Langton.  with  an  empty  beef-tin  in  his  hand,  stumbled 
over  his  wife's  figure,  plunged  the  vessel  into  the  water, 
and  drank  again  and  again. 

"Curse  you.  you  brute!"  shouted  Enderby  through  the 
wild  noise  of  the  hissing  rain.  "Where  is  your  wife? 
Are  you  going  to  let  her  lie  there  without  a  drink?" 

Langton  answered  not.  but  drank  once  more.  Then 
Enderby,  wth  an  oath,  tore  the  tin  from  his  hand,  filled 
it  and  took  it  to  her,  holding  her  up  while  she  drank. 
And  as  her  eyes  looked  gratefully  into  his  while  he 
placed  her  tenderly  back  in  the  stern-sheets,  the  mad- 
ness of  a  moment  overpowered  him,  and  he  kissed  her 
on  the  lips. 

Concerned  only  with  the  nectar  in  the  mat,  Langton 
topk  no  regard  of  Enderby  as  he  opened  the  little  locker, 
pulled  out  a  coarse  dungaree  jumper,  and  wrapped  it 
around  the  thinly-clad  and  drenched  figure  of  the 
woman 

She  was  weeping  now.  partly  from  the  joy  of  know- 
ing that  she  was  not  to  die  of  the  agonies  of  thirst  in  an 
open  'oal   in  mid-Pacific  and  partly  because  the  water 
.ni  her  strength  to  remember  that  Langton  had 
i  her  when  be  had  stumbled  over  her  to  get  at  the 
in  the  mat. 
had  married  him  because  of  his  handsome  face 

1  dashing  manner.    Her  ideal  of  a  happy  life  was  to 


have  her  husband  leave  the  sea  and  buy  an  estate  either 
in  Tahiti  or  Chile.  She  know  both  countries  well;  the 
first  was  her  birthplace,  and  between  there  and  Val- 
paraiso and  Sydney  her  money-grubbing  old  father  had 
traded  for  years. 

Mrs.  Langton  cared  for  her  husband  in  a  prosaic  sort 
of  way;  but  she  knew  no  more  of  his  inner  nature  and 
latent  utter  selfishness  a  year  after  her  marriage  than 
she  had  known  a  year  before.  Yet  because  of  the  strain 
of  dark  blood  in  her  veins — her  mother  was  a  Tahitian 
half-caste — she  felt  the  mastery  of  his  savage  resolu- 
tion in  the  face  of  danger  in  the  thirteen  days  of  horror 
that  had  elapsed  since  the  brigantine  crashed  on  an 
uncharted  reef  between  Pitcairn  and  Ducie  Islands,  and 
the  other  boat  had  parted  company  with  them,  taking 
most  of  the  provisions  and  water. 

But  that  savage  curse  still  sounded  in  her  ears,  and 
unconsciously  made  her  think  of  Enderby,  who  had 
always,  ever  since  the  eighth  day  in  the  boat,  given  her 
half  his  share  of  water.  Little  did  she  know  the  agony 
it  cost  him  the  day  before,  when  the  water  had  given 
out,  to  bring  her  the  whole  of  his  allowance.  And  as 
she  drank,  the  man's  heart  had  beaten  with  a  dull  sense 
of  pity,  the  while  his  baser  nature  called  out :  "Fool ! 
it  is  his  place,  not  yours,  to  suffer  for  her." 

At  daylight  the  boat  was  close  to  the  land,  and  Lang- 
ton, in  his  cool,  cynical  fashion,  told  his  wife  and 
Enderby  to  finish  up  the  last  of  the  meat  and  biscuit — 
"for  if  they  capsized  getting  through  into  the  lagoon," 
he  said,  "they  would  never  want  any  more."  He  had 
eaten  all  he  wanted  unknown  to  the  others,  and  looked 
with  an  unmoved  face  at  Enderby,  soaking  some  bis- 
cuit in  the  tin  for  his  wife.  Then,  with  the  ragged  sail 
fluttering  to  the  wind,  Langton  headed  the  boat  through 
the  passage  into  the  glassy  waters  of  the  lagoon,  and 
the  two  tottering  men,  leading  the  woman  between 
them,  sought  the  shelter  of  a  thicket  scrub,  impene- 
trable to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  slept. 

And  then  for  a  week  Enderby  went  and  scoured  the 
reefs  for  food  for  her. 

One  day  at  noon  Enderby  awoke.  The  woman  still 
slept  heavily,  the  first  sight  of  returning  strength  show- 
ing as  a  faint  tinge  in  the  pallor  of  her  cheek.  Langton 
was  gone.  A  sudden  chill  passed  over  him — had  Lang- 
ton taken  the  boat  and  left  them  to  die  on  lonely  Ducie? 
With  hasty  steps  Enderby  hurried  to  the  beach.  The 
boat  was  there,  safe.  And  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
beach  he  saw  Langton,  sitting  on  the  sand,  eating. 

"Selfish  brute  I"  muttered  Enderby.  "I  wonder  what 
he's  got?"  Just  then  he  saw,  close  overhead,  a  huge, 
ripe  pandanus,  and  picking  up  a  heavy,  flat  piece  of 
coral,  he  tried  to  ascend  the  triplicated  bole  of  the  tree 
and  hammer  off  some  of  the  fruit.  Langton  looked  up 
at  him  and  showed  his  white  teeth  in  a  mocking  smile 
at  the  futile  effort.  Enderby  walked  over  to  him,  stone 
in  hand.  He  was  not  a  vindictive  man,  but  he  had 
grown  to  hate  Langton  fiercely  during  the  past  week 
for  his  selfish  neglect  of  his  wife.  And  here  was  the 
fellow  gorging  himself  on  turtle-eggs,  and  his  delicate 
wife  living  on  shell-fish  and  pandanus. 

"Langton,"  he  said,  speaking  thickly  and  pretending 
not  to  notice  the  remainder  of  the  eggs,  "the  tide  is  out, 
and  we  may  get  a  turtle  in  one  of  the  pools  if  you  come 
with  me.  Mrs.  Langton  needs  something  better  than 
that  infernal  pandanus  fruit.  Her  lips  are  quite  sore 
and  bleeding  from  eating  it." 

The  inner  nature  came  out.  "Are  they?  My  wife's 
lips  seem  to  give  you  a  very  great  deal  of  concern.    She 

has  not  said  anything  to  me.    And  I  have  an  idea " 

The  look  in  Enderby's  face  shamed  into  silence  the 
slander  he  was  about  to  utter.  Then  he  added,  coolly : 
"But  as  for  going  with  you  after  a  turtle,  thanks,  I 
won't.  I've  found  a  nest  here,  and  have  had  a  good, 
square  feed.  If  the  man-o'-war  hawks  and  boobies 
hadn't  been  here  before  me,  I'd  have  got  the  whole  lot." 
Then  he  tore  the  skin  off  another  egg  with  his  teeth. 

With  a  curious,  guttural  voice,  Enderby  asked :  "How 
many  eggs  were  left?" 

"Thirty  or  so — perhaps  forty." 

"And  you  have  eaten  all  but  those?" — pointing  with 
savage  contempt  to  five  of  the  round,  white  balls ;  "give 
me  those  for  your  wife." 

"My  dear  man,  Louise  has  too  much  island  blood  in 
her  not  to  be  able  to  do  better  than  I — or  you — in  a  case 
like  ours.  And  as  you  have  kindly  constituted  yourself 
her  provider,  you  had  better  go  and  look  for  a  nest 
yourself." 

"You  dog !" — and  the  sharp-edged  coral  stone  crashed 
into  his  brain. 

When  Enderby  returned,  he  found  Mrs.  Langton  sit- 
ting up  on  the  creeper-covered  mound  that  overlooked 
the  beach  where  he  had  left  Langton. 

"Come  away  from  here,"  he  said,  "into  the  shade.  I 
have  found  a  few  turtle  eggs." 

They  walked  back  a  little  and  sat  down.  But  for  the 
wild  riot  in  his  brain.  Enderby  would  have  noted  that 
every  vestige  of  color  had  left  her  face. 

"You  must  be  hungry."  he  thought  he  was  saying  to 
her,  and  he  placed  the  white  objects  in  her  lap. 

She  turned  them  slowly  over  and  over  in  her  hands 
and  then  dropped  them  with  a  shudder.  Some  were 
flecked  with  red. 

"For  God's  sake,"  the  man  cried,  "tell  me  what  you 
know  !" 

"I  saw  it  all,"  she  answered. 

"I  swear  to  you,  Mrs.  Lan "   (the  name  stuck  in 

his  throat  1.  "I  never  meant  it.  As  God  is  my  witness, 
I  swear  it.  I  f  we  ever  escape  from  here  I  will  give  my- 
self up  to  justice  as  a  murderer." 


The  woman,  with  hands  spread  over  her  face,  shook 
her  head  from  side  to  side,  and  sobbed.  Then  she  spoke. 
"I  loved  him  once.  .  .  .  Yet  it  was  for  me  .  .  .  and 
you  saved  my  life  over  and  over  again  in  the  boat.  All 
sinners  are  forgiven,  we  are  told.  .  .  .  Why  should 
not  you  be,  .  .  .  and  it  was  for  me  you  did  it.  And 
I  won't  let  you  give  yourself  up  to  justice  or  any  one. 
I'll  say  he  died  in  the  boat" — and  then  the  laughter  of 
hysterics. 

When,  some  months  later,  the  Josephine,  whaler,  of 
Xew  London,  picked  them  up  on  her  way  to  Japan,  via 
the  Carolines  and  Pelews,  the  captain  satisfactorily 
answered  the  query  made  by  Enderby  if  he  could  marry 
them.  He  "rayther  thought  he  could.  A  man  who  was 
used  ter  ketchin'  and  killin'  whales,  the  powerfullest 
creature  of  Almighty  Gawd's  creation,  was  ekal  to 
marryin'  a  pair  of  unfortunit  human  bein's  in  sich  a  pre- 
carus   situation   as   theirs." 

And,  by  the  irony  of  fate,  the  Enderbys  (that  isn't 
their  name)  are  now  living  in  a  group  of  islands  where 
there's  quite  a  trade  done  in  turtle,  and  whenever  a 
ship's  captain  comes  to  dine  with  them,  they  never  have 
the  local  dish — turtle  eggs — for  dinner.  "We  see  them 
so  often,"  Enderby  explains,  "and  my  wife  is  quite  tired 
of  them."  Louis  Becke. 

Moving  pictures  taken  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  are 
among  the  probabilities  of  the  near  future,  for  already 
a  young  Virginian,  J.  Ernest  Williamson,  has  taken 
snap-shots  at  a  depth  of  thirty-five  feet,  and  will  soon 
take  a  moving-picture  outfit  to  Bermuda  to  procure 
desired  submarine  scenes.  For  this  trip  a  special  boat 
will  be  used.  Williamson,  a  newspaper  photographer 
and  cartoonist,  was  formerly  on  the  staff  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Record.  His  father,  Captain  J.  H.  William- 
son, invented  the  flexible  submarine  tube  from  which 
photographs  under  the  water  have  been  taken.  Re- 
cently in  Hampton  Roads  Williamson,  Jr.,  went  down 
in  the  tube,  which  was  fixed  into  a  well  at  the  bottom 
of  a  barge  thirty  feet  long.  The  well  was  six  feet 
square.  The  tube,  made  of  iron  sections  with  a  water- 
proof cover  of  rubber  and  canvas,  could  be  lowered  to 
any  depth.  At  the  bottom  of  the  tube  was  the  work 
chamber,  as  Williamson  calls  it,  which  may  be  of  any 
size.  In  this  Williamson  sat  with  an  ordinary  camera 
and  looked  out  through  a  funnel  extension  six  feet  long 
with  a  glass  cover.  This  funnel  extension  gave  an  air 
space  between  the  lens  of  the  camera  and  the  area  of 
the  focus.  Air  was  pumped  into  the  funnel  from  the 
the  chamber  to  equalize  the  pressure  with  that  from 
the  outside  to  take  the  strain  off  the  glass.  Electric 
lights,  tungstens  making  1000  candle-power,  with  re- 
flectors, were  lowered  from  the  outside  to  flash  light 
through  the  water  and  enable  Williamson  to  snap 
photos  of  the  fish  as  they  swam  past.  From  a  launch 
with  a  motor  a  wire  conducted  the  power  to  the  barge. 
He  took  pictures  of  fish,  of  magazines  lowered  in  front 
of  the  funnel,  and  of  his  brother  diving  past  the  lens. 
The  colors  were  wonderful. 


Kansas  is  said  to  lose  between  two  and  three  million 
bushels  of  wheat  each  year  because  of  the  straw  stacks. 
The  straw  is  of  comparatively  little  feed  value,  al- 
though stock  will  live  on  straw  alone  all  winter.  Some 
farmers  have  a  hundred  times  more  straw  than  all  their 
stock  could  eat.  The  straw  has  no  value  as  a  fertilizer 
until  well  rotted,  and  it  takes  four  to  six  years  to  rot. 
Not  less  than  100,000  acres  of  land,  it  is  estimated,  are 
covered  with  straw  stacks  and  made  useless  for  farm 
purposes  every  year.  Burning  these  straw  stacks  does 
great  damage  to  the  ground  on  which  it  stands,  as  the 
terrific  heat  takes  all  the  life  out  of  the  ground  for  a 
hundred  feet  or  more  around  the  stack. 

In  France  a  new  system  of  road  designation  for  the 
convenience  of  tourists  has  been  adopted.  Every  road 
in  the  country  will  be  given  a  name  and  a  number  and 
these  designations  will  be  painted  upon  direction  posts 
at  the  road  crossings  and  the  100-meter  posts  along  the 
roads.  The  highways  of  France  are  classified  as  na- 
tional roads,  departmental  roads,  and  so  on.  The  roads 
in  each  case  will  be  numbered.  The  direction  post 
will  state  the  class  of  highway  and  the  number  of  the 
road.  The  tourist  starting  on  a  journey  will  need  only 
a  strip  of  figures,  and  he  will  be  able  to  find  his  way 
anywhere. 

Women  guides  and  interpreters  in  Budapest  wear  a 
different  colored  ribbon  for  each  language  which  they 
speak.  They  are  to  be  seen  walking  about  the  city, 
waiting  at  railway  stations,  and  driving  in  carriages. 
Some  have  two  or  three  ribbons.-  and  others  have  four, 
five,  or  six.  Bright  red  represents  English,  a  heliotrope 
or  lavender  is  German,  a  brilliant  yellow  means  French, 
a  pale  blue  is  Italian,  a  brown  means  Danish.  Dutch  is 
a  Nile  green,  and  so  on  throughout  all  the  colors  and 
most  nations  of  the  earth. 


Behind  the  Black  Cordilleras,  so  called  because  they 
are  barren  and  have  been  without  rain  since  1S68,  lies 
a  plateau  with  an  elevation  ranging  from  12,000  to 
16.000  feet,  inhabited  by  the  most  peculiar  tribe  of  In- 
dians in  Peru.  A  returned  traveler  says  their  chests 
arc  distended,  because  of  the  altitude,  and  claims  that 
they  can  not  live  in  the  lower  altitudes.  They  are 
stolid,  but  good  workers,  harmless,  but  given  to  drink. 
They  do  not  speak  Spanish,  having  preserved  their  an- 
cient tribal  language. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


SULZER  AND  HIS  FRIENDS. 


'Flaneur"  Writes  on  Public  Opinion  in  New  York  Pending 
the  Impeachment  Proceedings. 


Governor  Sulzer  is  still  the  topic  of  the  day  in  New 
York,  and  likely  to  remain  so  until  after  the  impeach- 
ment proceedings  that  are  now  drawing  so  close.  The 
latest  news  item  is  to  the  effect  that  the  case  against 
the  governor  will  be  presented  by  no  less  a  man  than 
Alton  B.  Parker,  and  the  story  is  probably  a  true  one, 
since  it  originates  from  Aaron  J.  Levy,  majority  leader 
of  the  assembly,  who  says  that  judge  Parker  has  agreed 
to  the  arrangement.  He  will,  of  course,  work  in  con- 
junction with  a  staff  of  eminent  assistants,  but  their 
identity  has  not  yet  been  divulged.  Probably  it  has 
not  yet  been  determined. 

The  cynical  philosopher  who  is  on  the  watch  for 
aberrations  of  the  public  mind  will  find  no  lack  of 
material  in  the  present  situation.  Most  thinking  people 
are,  of  course,  in  agreement  as  to  Sulzer's  guilt,  but 
there  is  a  large  minority  on  the  other  side  that  makes 
up  in  noise  what  it  lacks  in  intelligence.  And  the 
noise  is  certainly  a  loud  one.  There  is  one  evening 
newspaper  that  has  adopted  the  Sulzer  cause  for  rea- 
sons best  known  to  itself,  and  that  throws  its  columns 
open  to  all  the  busy  scribes  who  like  to  see  their 
opinions  in  print.  Now  one  who  is  not  acquainted 
with  the  eccentricities  of  the  popular  thinking  appa- 
ratus would  naturally  suppose  that  the  only  question 
for  determination  was  Sulzer's  guilt  or  innocence  of 
the  definite  charges  brought  against  him.  Did  he  or 
did  he  not  understate  his  election  expenses?  Did  he 
or  did  he  not  apply  the  election  funds  to  his  own  pri- 
vate purposes?  The  character  of  his  assailants  would 
seem  to  be  entirely  irrelevant,  but  the  defenders  of  the 
governor  take  a  different  view  of  the  situation.  A  copy 
of  the  evening  newspaper  that  I  have  mentioned  is 
now  before  me.  It  contains  ten  letters  in  defense  of 
Sulzer,  and  most  of  them  are  fervid  letters,  letters  that 
are  so  full  of  a  certain  rabid  intensity  as  almost  to 
compensate  for  an  utter  inability  to  think.  For  not 
one  of  these  ten  letters  makes  any  reference  whatever 
to  Sulzer's  guilt  or  innocence  or  the  validity  of  the 
evidence  brought  against  him.  They  soar  far  in  the 
air  above  any  consideration  of  fact  or  testimony. 
Their  writers  seem  to  labor  under  the  conviction  that 
a  denunciation  of  Tammany  is  equivalent  to  the  ac- 
quittal of  the  governor,  and  that  it  is  only  necessary 
to  show  that  the  Tamamny  men  are  not  entitled  to 
wear  the  white  flower  of  a  blameless  life  to  secure 
the  triumphant  vindication  of  their  hero.  With  the 
evidence  they  have  nothing  whatever  to  do.  They  do 
not  even  mention  it.  The  Tammany  men  are  bad 
men;  therefore  Sulzer  is  a  good  man.  The  Tammany 
contractors  have  grafted  on  the  public  in  the  matter 
of  road-making,  and  therefore  Sulzer  is  a  model  of 
all  the  civic  virtues.  Tammany  has  placed  the  public 
funds  in  the  hands  of  barbers  and  saloon-keepers  who 
have  acted  according  to  their  wont ;  therefore  Sulzer  is 
a  great  and  good  man  and  a  far  larger  factor  in  honest 
government  than  any  other  now  on  the  stage.  One 
of  these  sapient  correspondents  remarks  that  the  lesson 
of  the  whole  incident  is  that  Tammany  must  be  de- 
stroyed. By  all  means  let  Tammany  be  destroyed,  but 
what  has  that  to  do  with  Sulzer's  guilt?  Another 
ready  letter-writer  remarks  that  "Billy"  Sulzer  has 
proved  himself  to  be  a  true  friend  of  the  people.  That 
of  course  settles  the  matter.  Any  man  who  has  earned 
the  right  to  be  called  Billy  must  necessarily  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  scandal.  Another  correspondent  remarks 
that  Tammany  is  a  pack  of  bloodhounds,  and  as  that 
appears  to  be  all  that  he  has  to  say  we  may  wonder 
why  he  took  the  trouble  to  write  at  all.  Still  another 
asks  a  palpitating  public  to  consider  the  nature  of  the 
various  measures  for  which  the  governor  "stands,"  and 
then  to  say  whether  such  a  man  is  to  be  thrown  to  the 
wolves  of  Tammany.  And  so  it  goes.  The  unlucky 
Sulzer  seems  to  have  quite  a  number  of  friends,  but 
among  them  all  there  is  hardly  one  who  will  come  out 
with  a  straight  plea  that  he  did  not  do  the  specific 
things  that  he  is  charged  with  doing.  It  does  not  seem 
even  to  occur  to  them  that  it  matters  whether  he  did  or 
not.  But  the  spectacle  of  such  amazing  incapacity  to 
face  a  clear  issue  is  not  an  encouraging  one  for  those 
who  have  hoped  much  from  the  new  democracy. 

But  Sulzer  himself  has  issued  a  sort  of  statement 
that  certainly  makes  melancholy  reading.  If  this  is  the 
best  that  he  can  say  for  himself  then  he  is  indeed  in  a 
sorry  plight.  For  example,  he  says :  "I  never  had  an 
account  with  Fuller  &  Gray  or  Boyer  &  Griswold.  I 
never  heard  of  these  firms."  Now  no  one  has  said  that 
he  did.  But  the  practically  undisputed  facts  do  show 
that  a  certain  F.  L.  Colwell  purchased  through  Boyer 
&  Griswold  200  shares  of  stock  for  $12,025  and  that 
these  shares  were  paid  for  by  checks  and  cash.  One 
of  the  checks  was  drawn  by  William  Sulzer  and  others 
were  checks  contributed  to  his  campaign  fund  and  en- 
dorsed by  him.  Even  Sulzer,  silly  as  he  is,  would  never 
be  so  magnificently  silly  as  to  carry  out  such  transac- 
tions in  his  own  name.  Now  if  he  has  any  answer  at 
all  it  should  surely  include  some  explanation  of  the 
presence  of  these  checks  and  of  how  they  found  their 
way  into  Wall  Street.  It  should  surely  contain  some 
reference  to  F.  L.  Colwell,  who  was  obviously  in  pos- 
session of  the  Sulzer  check,  and  of  the  campaign  checks 
endorsed  by  Sulzer.  And  if  it  makes  no  reference  to 
such  vital  matters  as  these  why  was  it  ever  issued  at 
all? 


But  Sulzer  is  a  dead  duck,  and  none  the  less  dead 
because  it  was  Tammany  who  killed  him.  No  amount 
of  hard  words  against  Tammany  can  bring  Sulzer  to 
life  again.  We  have  one  more  exemplification  of  the 
ancient  proverb  that  when  rogues  fall  out  honest  men 
are  apt  to  come  by  their  own.  It  is  a  good  thing  that 
Tammany  should  kill  Sulzer.  It  would  be  a  far  better 
thing  if  Sulzer  should  kill  Tammany.  Like  the  Kil- 
kenny cats,  let  them  devour  each  other  to  the  tips  of 
their  tails.  But  whether  Tammany  has  received  even 
a  serious  wound  remains  to  be  seen.  We  shall  know 
all  about  this  on  November  4,  when  the  people  will 
have  their  choice  between  Tammany  and  decency.  Will 
they  once  more  display  their  old-time  partiality  for 
being  plundered,  or  will  they  set  their  faces  toward 
honesty  and  independence?     We  shall  see. 

New  York,  August  27,  1913.  Flaneur. 


Were  it  not  for  Senator  John  D.  Prince  of  Passaic 
County,  who  is  also  a  professor  of  Semitic  languages 
at  Columbia  University,  little  would  have  been  known 
at  the  present  time  of  the  odd  colony  of  New  Jersey 
Dutch.  For  several  years  he  has  studied  their  charac- 
teristics and  their  dialect,  and  he  has  prepared  a  dic- 
tionary of  their  language,  copies  of  which  he  has  pre- 
sented to  all  the  important  libraries  of  the  country. 
In  ten  years,  Professor  Prince  says,  the  Jersey  Dutch 
colony  will  be  only  a  memory,  owing  to  the  age  of  the 
persons  who  now  compose  it.  During  the  last  three 
decades  the  colony  has  been  driven  from  its  former 
territory  by  the  advent  of  the  public  schools,  and  now 
survives  only  in  the  memories  of  some  200  old  persons, 
nearly  all  of  whom  are  more  than  seventy  years  old. 
The  younger  generations  have  preserved,  however,  the 
curious  jerky  intonation,  unclear  diction,  and  the 
marked  singsong  tone  of  voice  which  were  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  parents'  speech.  The  Jersey  Dutch  was 
originally  the  South  Holland  or  Flemish  language, 
which  in  the  course  of  centuries  became  mixed  with  and 
partially  influenced  by  English,  having  borrowed  also 
from  the  Minsi  (Lenape-Delaware)  Indian  language  a 
few  animal  and  plant  names.  This  Dutch  has  suffered 
little  or  nothing  from  modern  Holland  or  Flemish  im- 
migration. Professor  Prince  says  there  is  a  small 
colony  of  old  negroes  living  on  the  mountain  back  of 
Suffern,  New  York,  who  still  use  their  own  dialect  of 
Jersey  Dutch,  but  they  are  difficult  of  access,  owing  to 
their  shyness  of  strangers. 


THE  ROBBER  WHO  ROBBED  HIMSELF. 


When  the  Bishop  of  Cashel  Went  to  Dublin. 


Though  the  mechanical  violin  has  finally  been  accom- 
plished, the  inventors  were  compelled  to  abandon  the 
idea  of  playing  a  single  violin  with  four  strings.  In- 
stead they  have  adopted  three  violins,  each  provided 
with  but  a  single  string.  The  individual  a,  d,  and  e 
strings  of  these  instruments  perform  all  the  musical 
functions  of  the  usual  four  strings  of  a  single  violin. 
These  three  violins  are  played  upon  by  a  circular  bow 
composed  of  3000  horsehairs.  The  bow  completely  sur- 
rounds the  violins  and  is  in  continuous  movement.  In 
order  to  produce  a  tone  the  particular  violin  required  is 
bodily  pressed  against  the  bow  with  more  or  less  force, 
thus  reversing  the  method  of  hand  playing.  The  actual 
notes  are  formed  by  fingers  on  the  neck  of  the  violin, 
which  fingers  are  operated  by  pneumatic  mechanism 
controlled  by  the  usual  paper  roll.  The  only  effect 
which  can  not  be  obtained  on  the  instrument  is  that  of 
the  glissando ;  in  other  words,  that  rapid  sliding  of  a 
finger  along  a  string  which  produces  the  characteristic 
moaning  of  a  violin  in  legatissimo  playing. 


Leicester,  England,  where  the  manufacture  of  plain 
and  fancy  hosiery  was  introduced  in  1680,  and  is  now 
equaled  only  by  Nottingham,  is  of  great  antiquity, 
though  the  greater  part  of  the  town  is  modern.  Under 
the  name  of  Ratiscorion  it  was  an  important  Roman 
station.  It  was  also  one  of  the  five  old  Danish  burgs, 
I  and  until  874  was  an  ecclesiastical  see.  Its  charter  of 
'  incorporation  was  obtained  from  King  John,  and  Par- 
liaments were  held  in  the  town  by  Henry  V  in  1414 
and  Henry  VI  in  1426.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the 
town  are  the  remains  of  the  abbey  of  Black  Canons, 
which  was  founded  in  1143. 


Robert  Schumann,  the  great  composer,  the  centenary 
of  whose  birth  was  recently  celebrated,  tried  to  become 
a  lawyer  to  please  his  mother,  and  failed  after  two 
years  of  wearisome  study.  At  Heidelberg  University 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Willibald  Alexis,  who  had 
already  trodden  the  path  Schumann  was  destined  to 
follow — that  through  the  law  to  music.  And  the  emi- 
nent jurist  whose  classes  he  attended,  A.  F.  J.  Thibaut, 
was  an  amateur  musician  of  high  attainments  and  the 
author  of  a  work  on  precisely  that  aspect  of  music  to 
which  Schumann  was  peculiarly  sensitive,  namely, 
purity  in  musical  art. 

Notwithstanding  an  ever-increasing  production,  there 
has  been  a  progressively  higher  average  price  obtained 
for  rough  diamonds,  with  the  exception  of  fluctuations 
during  certain  periods  of  depression,  and  during  the 
last  twenty  years  diamonds  have  increased  in  value  by 
150  per  cent.  America  is  at  present  the  largest  buyer 
of  South  African  diamonds  and  also,  for  boring  and 
industrial  purposes,  buys  from  Brazil. 


Coal  is  being  replaced  as  fuel  in  the  great  nitrate 
works  of  Chile  by  petroleum,  and  the  importance  of 
the  change  is  manifest  when  it  is  stated  that  the  cost 
of  fuel  has  been  reduced  thirty  per  cent. 


The  Bishop  of  Cashel,  having  occasion  to  visit  Dublin 
accompanied  by  his  wife  and  daughter,  determined  to 
perform  the  journey  by  easy  stages,  in  his  own  carriage. 
At  the  foot  of  a  hill,  however,  he  decided  to  make 
the  ascent  afoot,  and  so  his  family  and  servants  were 
far  in  advance  when  he  decided  to  hasten.  At  a  wild 
point  of  the  road  a  fellow  leaped  from  behind  some 
stones,  flourished  a  club  and  demanded  "Money !" 

The  bishop  gave  the  robber  all  the  silver  he  had  loose 
in  his  pocket,  hoping  that  it  would  satisfy  him;  but  he 
was  mistaken. 

"And  is  it  with  the  likes  of  this  I'm  after  letting  you 
off? — a  few  paltry  tinpennies!  Arrah,  don't  stand 
shivering  and  shaking  there,  but  pull  out  your  purse 
immediately,  or  I'll  bate  you  as  blue  as  a  whetstone." 
His  lordship  most  reluctantly  yielded  his  well-filled 
purse,  saying  in  tremulous  accents :  "My  good  fellow, 
there  it  is;  don't  ill-use  me;  I've  forgiven  you  all,  pray 
let  me  depart." 

"Fair  and  softly,  if  you  plase;  as  sure  as  I'm  not  a 
good  fellow,  I  haven't  done  with  you  yet.  I  must  sarch 
for  your  note-case,  for  I'll  engage  you  have  a  few  bits 
of  paper  payable  at  the  bank;  so  hand  it  over,  or  you'll 
sup  sorrow  tonight." 

It  was  given  up.  The  bishop  made  an  instinctive 
movement  as  though  anxious  to  escape  from  further 
pillage. 

"Wait  a  while,  or  may  be  I  shall  get  angry  with  you ; 
hand  over  your  watch  and  seals,  and  then  you  may 
trudge." 

"Surely  you  have  taken  enough ;  leave  me  my  watch, 
and  I'll  forgive  all  you  have  done." 

"Who  ax'd  your  forgiveness,  you  old  varmint  ?  Don't 
force  me  to  do  anything  I'll  be  sorry  for — but  without 

any  more  bother  just  give  me  the  watch,  or " 

And  he  jerked  the  bludgeon  from  his  right  hand  to  his 
left,  spat  in  the  horny  palm  of  the  former,  and  re- 
grasped  the  formidable  weapon ;  this  action  was  not 
unheeded  by  his  victim — he  drew  forth  the  golden  time- 
piece, and  with  a  heavy  sigh  handed  it  to  the  spoiler, 
who,  rolling  the  chain  and  seals  round  it,  found  some 
wider  aperture  in  his  apparel  into  which  he  crammed 
it;  and  giving  himself  a  shake  to  ascertain  that  it  had 
found,  by  its  own  gravity,  a  place  of  safety,  he  said: 
"And  now  be  off  with  you,  and  thank  the  saints  that 
you  lave  me  without  a  scratch  on  your  skin  or  the  value 
of  your  little  finger  hurt." 

It  needed  no  persuasion  to  induce  the  bishop  to  turn 
his  back  upon  the  despoiler  of  his  worldly  goods,  and, 
having  no  weight  to  carry,  he  set  off  at  what  equestrians 
term  "a  hard  canter."  Scarcely,  however,  had  he 
reached  the  middle  of  the  precipitous  road  when  he 
perceived  his  persecutor  running  after  him. 

"Stop,  you  nimble-footed  thief  of  the  world!"  roared 
the  robber — "stop,  I  tell  you !  I've  a  parting  word  with 
you  yet." 

The  exhausted  and  defenseless  clergyman,  finding  it 
impossible  to  continue  his  flight,  suddenly  came  to  a 
standstill.  The  fellow  approached,  and  his  face,  instead 
of  its  former  ferocity,  was  lit  up  with  a  whimsical 
roguishness  of  expression,  as  he  said :  "And  is  it  likely 
I'd  let  you  off  with  a  better  coat  on  your  back  than  my 
own?  and  will  I  be  after  losing  the  chance  of  that  ele- 
gant hat  and  wig?  Off  with  them  this  moment,  and 
then  you'll  be  quit  o'  me." 

The  footpad  quickly  divested  the  bishop  of  his  single- 
breasted  coat,  laid  violent  hands  upon  the  clerical  hat 
and  full-bottomed  wig,  put  them  on  his  own  person,  and 
then  insisted  on  seeing  his  late  apparel  used  in  their 
stead,  and  with  a  loud  laugh  ran  off. 

Thankful  at  having  escaped  with  unbroken  bones,  his 
lordship  was  not  long  in  overtaking  his  carriage. 

"My  dear  William!"  exclaimed  his  affectionate  wife, 
after  listening  to  the  account  of  the  perils  to  which 
her  husband  had  been  exposed,  "for  heaven's  sake,  take 
off  that  filthy  jacket  and  throw  it  out  of  the  window. 
You  can  put  my  warm  cloak  over  your  shoulders  till  we 
reach  the  next  stage,  and  then  you  will  be  able  to  pur- 
chase some  habit  better  suited  to  your  habit  and  calling." 
"That  is  more  easily  said  than  done,  my  love,"  he  re- 
plied; "I  have  lost  all  the  money  I  possessed;  not  a 
single  guinea  is  left  to  pay  our  expenses  tonight.  My 
watch,  too,  that  I  so  dearly  prized !  Miserable  man  that 
I  am !" 

"Never  mind  your  watch  or  anything  else  just  now; 
only  pull  off  that  mass  of  filth,  I  implore  you;  who 
knows  what  horrid  contagion  we  may  all  catch  if  you 
persist  in  wearing  it?" 

"Take  it  off,  dear  papa,"  observed  the  daughter;  "but 
don't  throw  it  away;  it  may  lead  to  the  detection  of 
the  wretch  who  robbed  you." 

The  obnoxious  garment  was  removed.  The  young 
lady  was  about  to  place  it  under  the  seat  when  she 
heard  a  jingling  noise  that  attracted  her  attention,  ami 
on  examination  found  secreted  in  various  parts  of  the 
coat  not  only  the  watch,  pocketbook,  purse,  and  silver 
of  which  her  father  had  been  deprived,  but  a  yellow 
canvas  bag,  such  as  is  used  by  farmers,  containing  about 
thirty  guineas. 

The  surprise  and  joy  of  all  parties  may  be  imagined. 
They  reached  the  inn  where  they  proposed  stopping  for 
the  night,  and  as  the  portmanteaus  had  escaped  the  dan- 
gers of  the  road  the  bishop  was  speedily  able  to  .-ittire 
himself  canonically.  Before  the  party  retired 
intelligence  arrived  that  the  highwayman 
taken  after  a  desperate  resistance. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


September  6,  1913. 


A  NEW  PROBLEM  NOVEL. 


Hall  Caine  Attacks  the  Religious  Doctrine  of  the  Indissolu- 
bility of  the  Marriage   Contract. 


A  novel  that  makes  a  nearly  simultaneous  appear- 
ance in  fourteen  languages,  can  hardly  be  considered 
as  a  negligible  influence  on  the  thought  of  the  day. 
That  the  thought  of  the  day  should  be  so  sensitive  to 
the  specialized  and  artificial  plea  of  fiction  with  its 
autocratic  creative  powers  alike  over  the  stage  and  of 
its  characters  is,  of  course,  a  misfortune.  The  picture 
presented,  however  untrue  to  the  realities,  is  readily  ac- 
cepted as  a  portrait  of  social  conditions,  and  the  plea  is 
received  as  a  valid  one,  not  because  it  conforms  with 
the  facts,  but  because  it  seems  logically  to  follow  the 
conditions  invented  by  the  author.  The  sociologist 
bases  his  conclusions  upon  his  facts.  The  novelist 
bases  his  facts  upon  his  conclusions.  And  the  public 
is  swayed  more  by  fiction  than  by  science. 

Mr.  Hall  Caine's  object  is  to  attack  the  theory  of 
the  indissolubility  of  the  marriage  contract  and  to  show 
the  resultant  suffering  upon  innocent  persons.  The 
suffering  is  not  questioned  by  any  one,  but  nowhere 
does  it  now  exist  in  sufficient  volume  to  constitute  a 
problem.  The  whole  tendency  of  civilization  is  to  fa- 
cilitate divorce,  however  great  may  be  the  differences 
of  opinion  and  of  practice  as  to  the  measure  of  justi- 
fication. The  law  of  the  entire  world  is  now  more  or 
less  upon  the  side  of  the  outraged  wife,  and  if  she  is 
restrained  from  invoking  its  aid  by  religious  scruples 
it  is  a  matter  for  the  determination  of  her  own  con- 
science and  of  her  innate  sense  of  human  rights. 

The  heroine  of  Mr.  Caine's  novel  is  Mary  O'Neill, 
who  is  hated  by  her  father  because  she  is  not  a  boy 
and  who  is  therefore  sent  away  to  a  convent  school  in 
Rome.  The  father  who  hates  his  daughter  for  such  a 
cause  is  a  familiar  figure  in  fiction,  but  not  in  life,  and 
this  particular  father  fails  to  convince  us.  In  the  im- 
mortal words  of  Betsy  Prig,  "there  aint  no  sich  a 
person." 

Mary's  happiness  at  the  convent  is  interrupted  by  the 
arrival  of  her  father  with  a  Catholic  bishop,  and  once 
more  we  have  a  wholly  impossible  character,  an  "ex- 
hibit" manufactured  for  purposes  of  evidence.  Daniel 
O'Neill  has  decided  that  his  daughter  shall  marry  Lord 
Raa,  a  Protestant  and  also  a  dissolute  rascal,  and  he 
has  brought  the  bishop  with  him  to  smooth  away  the 
religious  difficulties.  The  Reverend  Mother  protests 
against  such  a  travesty: 

"Monsignor,"  said  the  Reverend  Mother,  sitting  up  with 
dignity,  "is  that  fair?" 

"Fair  ?" 

"Is  it  fair  that  after  ten  years  in  which  her  father  has 
done  nothing  for  her,  he  should  determine  what  her  life  is  to 
be,  without  regard  to  her  wish  and  will?"    .    .    . 

"Reverend  Mother,  you  surprise  me,"  he  said.  "Since 
when  has  a  father  ceased  to  be  the  natural  guardian  of  his 
child?  Has  he  not  been  so  since  the  beginning  of  the  world? 
Doesn't  the  church  itself  build  its  laws  on  that  foundation?" 

"Does  it?"  said  the  Reverend  Mother  shortly.  And  then 
(I  could  feel  her  hand  trembling  as  she  spoke)  :  "Some  of  its 
servants  do,  I  know.  But  when  did  the  church  say  that  any- 
body— no  matter  who — a  father  or  anybody  else — should  take 
the  soul  of  another,  and  control  it  and  govern  it,  and  put  it 
in  prison?    ..." 

"My  good  lady,"  said  the  bishop,  "would  you  call  it  put- 
ting the  girl  in  prison  to  marry  her  into  an  illustrious  family, 
to  give  her  an  historic  name,  to  surround  her  with  the  dignity 
and  distinction   ..." 

Of  course  the  negotiations  are  carried  through  suc- 
cessfully with  the  aid  of  a  "made  to  order"  cardinal : 

"It  will  be  difficult,  extremely  difficult,"  the  cardinal  would 
say.  "Such  marriages  are  not  encouraged  by  the  church, 
which  holds  that  they  are  usually  attended  by  the  worst  conse- 
quences to  both  wife  and  husband.  Still — under  the  excep- 
tional circumstances — that  the  bridegroom's  family  was  Catho- 
lic before  it  was  Protestant — it  is  possible,  just  possible   ..." 

Then  there  would  be  earnest  assurances  that  in  the  end  all 
would  be  right,  only  Rome  moved  slowly,  and  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  patience  and  wait. 

Mary  invokes  the  aid  of  her  aunt  when  she  hears  that 
her  lover  has  had  scandalous  relations  with  another 
woman,  but  she  gets  cold  comfort  in  her  trouble: 

"How  do  I  know  if  it's  true?  And  what  do  I  care  whether 
it  is  or  isn't?     Young  men  will  be  young  men,   I   suppose." 

She  went  on  with  her  ironing  as  she  added  : 

"Did  you  expect  you  were  marrying  a  virgin  ?  If  every 
woman  asked  for  that  there  would  be  a  nice  lot  of  old  maids 
in  the  world,  wouldn't  there?" 

I  felt  myself  flushing  up  to  the  forehead,  yet  I  managed 
to  say : 

"But  if  he  is  practically  married  to  the  other  woman.    ..." 

"Not  he  married.  Whoever  thinks  about  marriage  in  com- 
pany like  that  ?  You  might  as  well  talk  about  marriage  in 
the  hen  coop." 

"But  all  the  same  if  he  cares  for  her,   auntie.    ..." 

"Who  says  he  cares  for  her?  And  if  he  does  he'll  settle 
her  off  and  £et  rid  of  her  before  he  marries  you." 

"But  will  that  be  right?"  I  said,  whereupon  my  aunt  rested 
her  iron  and  looked  at  me  as  if  I  had  said  something  shame- 
ful. 

"Mary  O'Neil,  what  do  you  mean?  Of  course  it  will  be 
right.  He  shouldn't  have  two  women,  should  he?  Do  you 
Chink   the  man's  a  barn-door  rooster?" 

This  sort  of  colloquy  is  not  nice  reading.     In  fact  it 
is  nasty,  and  needlessly  so.     And  there  is  a  good  deal 
more  of  the  same  kind.    Here  is  the  interview  between 
Lord  Raa  and  Mary  after  the  wedding: 
"So  ;  ou  and  I   arc   man   and   wife,   my  dear!" 
I  made  no  answer,  and,  still  looking  fixedly  at  me,  he  said: 
"Wei!,    worst-    things    might    have    happened    after   all — what 
do  yo-    think?"   . 

Still  I  did  not  answer  him,  feeling  a  certain  shame,  not  to 
di  cUSt.  Then  he  began  to  pay  me  some  compliments  on 
-ipp.arance. 

ou  know  you're  charming,  my  dear,  really  charming!" 
i at  stung  me,  and  made  me  shudder,  I  don't  know  why, 
s  it  was  because  the  words  gave  me  the  sense  of  having 


been  used  before  to  other  women.  I  turned  my  eyes  away 
again. 

"Don't  turn  away,  dear.  Let  me  see  those  big  black  eyes 
of  yours.  I  adore  black  eyes.  They  always  pierce  me  like  a 
gimlet." 

He  reached  forward  as  he  spoke  and  drew  me  to  him.  I  felt 
frightened  and  pushed  him  off. 

"What's  this?"  he  said,   as  if  surprised. 

But  after  another  moment  he  laughed,  and  in  the  tone  of  a 
man  who  had  had  much  to  do  with  women  and  thought  he 
knew  how  to  deal  with  them,  he  said  : 

"Wants  to  be  coaxed,  does  she?     They  all  do,  bless  them!" 

Saying  this  he  pulled  me  closer  to  him,  putting  his  arm 
about  my  waist,  but  once  more  I  drew  and  forcibly  pushed 
him  from  me. 

His   face  darkened  for   an  instant,   and  then   cleared   again. 

"Oh,  I  see,"  he  said.  "Offended,  is  she?  Paying  me  out 
for  having  paid  so  little  court  to  her?  Well,  she's  right  there 
too,  bless  her!  But  never  mind!  You're  a  decidedly  good- 
looking  little  woman,  my  dear,  and  if  I  have  neglected  you 
thus  far,  I  intend  to  make  up  for  it  during  the  honeymoon. 
So  come,  little  gal,  let's  be  friends." 

Taking  hold  of  me  again,  he  tried  to  kiss  me,  putting  at  the 
same  time  his  hand  on  the  bosom  of  my  dress,  but  I  twisted 
my  face  aside  and  prevented  him. 

"Oh!  Oh!  Hurt  her  modesty,  have  I?"  he  said,  laugh- 
ing like  a  man  who  was  quite  sure  both  of  himself  and  me. 
"But  my  little  nun  will  get  over  that  by  and  by.  Wait 
awhile  !     Wait  awhile  !" 

But  Mr.  Caine  goes  from  bad  to  worse.  He  spares 
us  nothing.  Scenes  so  delicate  as  to  call  at  least  for 
the  eloquent  asterisks  and  at  most  for  those  few  reti- 
cent lines  in  which  the  artist  expresses  the  inexpressible 
are  here  set  forth  with  the  fidelity  of  a  phonograph. 
Mary's  innocence  is  the  necessary  text,  or  rather  let  us 
say  her  unawareness,  and  we  find  it  impossible  to  be- 
lieve in  it : 

I  had  not  even  thought  of  it.  My  whole  soul  had  been 
so  much  occupied  with  one  great  spiritual  issue— that  I  did 
not  love  my  husband  (as  I  understood  love),  that  my  husband 
did  not  love  me — that  I  had  never  once  plainly  confronted, 
even  in  my  own  mind,  the  physical  fact  that  is  the  first 
condition  of  matrimony,  and  nobody  had  mentioned  it  to  me 
or  even  hinted  at  it. 

I  could  not  plead  that  I  did  not  know  of  this  condition. 
I  was  young,  but  I  was  not  a  child.  I  had  been  brought  up  in 
a  convent,  but  a  convent  is  not  a  nursery.  Then  why  had  I 
not  thought  of  it? 

While  sitting  before  the  fire,  gathering  together  these  dark 
thoughts,  but  I  was  in  such  fear  that  I  was  always  conscious  of 
my  husband's  movements  in  the  adjoining  room.  At  one 
moment  there  was  the  jingling  of  his  glass  against  the  de- 
canter, at  another  moment  the  smell  of  his  cigarette  smoke. 
From  time  to  time  he  came  to  the  door  and  called  to  me  in 
a  sort  of  husky  whisper,  asking  if  I  was  in  bed. 

"Don't  keep  me  long,  little  girl." 

I  shuddered,  but  made  no  reply. 

At  last  he  knocked  softly  and  said  he  was  coming  in.  I 
was  still  crouching  over  the  fire  as  he  came  up  behind  me. 

"Not  in  bed  yet  ?"  he  said.     "Then  I  must  put  you  to  bed." 

Before  I  could  prevent  him  he  had  lifted  me  in  his  arms, 
dragged  me  on  to  his  knee  and  was  pulling  down  my  hair, 
laughing  as  he  did  so,  calling  me  by  coarse  endearing  names 
and  telling  me  not  to  fight  and  struggle. 

Such  scenes  as  these  are  worse  than  immoral.  They 
are  inartistic.  They  detract  immeasurably  from  the 
force  of  the  narrative.  They  reduce  it  to  the  level  of 
legal  evidence.  And  the  author  reverts  to  them  again 
and  again: 

Once  more  he  took  hold  of  me,  as  if  to  draw  me  back,  kissing 
my  hands  as  he  did  so,  but  his  gross  misinterpretation  of  my 
resistance  and  the  immoral  position  he  was  putting  me  into 
were  stifling  me,  and  I  cried  : 

"No,  I  will  not.  Don't  you  see  that  I  hate  and  loathe 
you  ?" 

There  could  be  no  mistaking  me  this  time.  The  truth  had 
fallen  on  my  husband  with  a  shock.  I  think  it  was  the  last 
thing  his  pride  had  expected.  His  face  became  shockingly 
distorted.  But  after  a  moment,  recovering  himself  with  a 
cruel  laugh  that  made  my  hot  blood  run  cold,  he  said: 

"Nevertheless,  you  shall  do  as  I  wish.  You  are  my  wife, 
and  as  such  you  belong  to  me.  The  law  allows  me  to  compel 
you  and  I  will." 

The  words  went  shrieking  through  and  through  me.  He 
was  coming  towards  me  with  outstretched  arms,  his  teeth  set, 
and  his  pupils  fixed.  In  the  drunkenness  of  his  rage  he  was 
laughing  brutally. 

But  all  my  fear  had  left  me.  I  felt  an  almost  murderous 
impulse.     I  wanted  to  strike  him  on  the  face. 

"If  you  attempt  to  touch  me  I  will  throw  myself  out  of  the 
window,"   I  said. 

"No  fear  of  that,"  he  said,  catching  me  quickly  in  his  arms. 

"If  you  do  not  take  your  hands  off  me  I'll  shriek  the  house 
down,"  I  cried. 

That  was  enough.  He  let  me  go  and  dropped  back  from 
me.  At  the  next  moment  I  was  breathing  with  a  sense  of 
freedom.  Without  resistance  on  my  husband's  part  I  entered 
the  little  bedroom  to  the  left  and  locked  the  door  behind  me. 

And  so  this  amazing  couple  continue  their  mismated 
and  separated  existences,  a  veritable  little  domestic  hell 
in  which  the  wife  seems  to  be  as  inhuman  as  the  hus- 
band. 

But  the  author's  most  serious  fall  from  grace  comes 
with  the  introduction  of  the  lover.  Mary's  supernatural 
pieties  are  proof  against  the  husband,  but  they  melt  into 
thin  air  before  the  superior  charms  of  Martin  Conrad, 
her  girlhood's  friend: 

Looking  back  I  can  not  but  think  it  strange  that  even  down 
to  that  moment  I  did  not  really  know  what  was  happening 
to  me,  being  only  conscious  of  a  great  flood  of  joy.  I  can  not 
but  think  it  strange  that,  though  nature  had  been  whispering 
to  me  for  months,  I  did  not  know  what  it  had  been  saying. 
I  can  not  but  think  it  strange  that,  though  I  had  been  looking 
for  love  so  long  without  finding  it,  I  did  not  recognize  it 
immediately  when  it  had  come  to  me  of  itself. 

But  when  I  awoke  early  in  the  morning,  very  early,  while 
the  sunrise  was  filling  my  bedroom  with  a  rosy  flush,  and  the 
thought  of  Martin  was  the  first  that  was  springing  from  the 
mists  of  sleep  to  my  conscious  mind,  and  I  was  asking  myself 
how  it  happened  that  I  was  feeling  so  glad,  while  I  had  so 
many  causes  for  grief,  then  suddenly — suddenly  as  the  sun 
streams  through  the  cloud-scud  over  the  sea — I  knew  that 
what  had  long  been  predestined  had  happened,  that  the 
wondrous  new  birlh,  the  great  revelation,  the  joyous  mystery 
which  comes  to  every  happy  woman  in  the  world,  had  come 
at  last  to  me. 

I  was  in  love. 

I  was  in  love  with  Martin  Conrad. 

Martin  is  a  fine  fellow,  although  quite  as  free  from 


common  sense  as  the  rest  of  Mr.  Caine's  characters. 
Knowing  precisely  what  he  wants,  he  asks  for  it,  and 
for  the  moment  he  is  rebuffed: 

"Then  what  can  I  do?"  I  asked. 

I  thought  his  face  quivered  at  that  question.  He  got  up 
again,  and  stood  before  me  for  a  moment  without  speaking. 
Then  he  said,  with  an  obvious  effort — 

"If  your  church  will  not  allow  you  to  divorce  your  hus- 
band, and  if  you  and  I  can  not  marry  without  that,  then    ..." 

"Yes?" 

"I  didn't  mean  to  propose  it  .  .  .  God  knows  I  didn't, 
but  when  a  women  .  .  .  when  a  woman  has  been  forced 
into  a  loveless  marriage,  and  it  is  crushing  the  very  soul  out 
of  her,  and  the  iron  law  of  her  church  will  not  permit  her  to 
escape  from  it,  what  crime  does  she  commit  if  she   .    .    ." 

"Well?"   I  asked,   though  I   saw  what  he  was  going  to  say. 

"Mary,"  he  said,  breathing  hard  and  fast,  "you  must  come 
to  me." 

I  made  a  sudden  cry,  though  I  tried  not  to. 

"Oh,  I  know,"  he  said.  "It's  not  what  we  could  wish. 
But  we'll  be  open  about  it.  We'll  face  it  out.  Why  shouldn't 
we  ?  I  shall  anyway.  And  if  your  father  and  the  bishop 
say  anything  to  me  I'll  tell  them  what  I  think  of  the  abom- 
inable marriage  they  forced  you  into.  As  for  you,  dear,  I 
know  you'll  have  to  bear  something.  All  the  conventional 
canting  hypocrisies !  Every  man  who  has  bought  his  wife, 
and  every  woman  who  has  sold  herself  into  concubinage — 
there  are  thousands  and  thousands  of  them  all  the  world 
over,  and  they'll  try  .  .  .  perhaps  they'll  try  .  .  .  but  let 
them  try.  If  they  want  to  trample  the  life  out  of  you  they'll 
have  to  walk  over  me  first — yes,  by  God  they  will !" 

"But  Martin    .    .    ." 

"Well  ?" 

"Do  you  mean  that  I  ...  I  am  ...  to  ...  to  live 
with  you  without  marriage?" 

"It's  the  only  thing  possible,  isn't  it?"  he  said.  And  then 
he  tried  to  show  me  that  love  was  everything,  and  if  people 
loved  each  other  nothing  else  mattered — religious  ceremonies 
were  nothing,  the  morality  of  society  was  nothing,  the  world 
and  its  back-biting  was  nothing. 

The  great  moment  had  come  for  me  at  last,  and  though  I 
felt  torn  between  love  and  pity  I  had  to  face  it. 

"Martin,  I   ...   I  can't  do  it,"  I  said. 

But  Mary  thinks  better  of  it.  It  can  hardly  be  said 
that  she  surrenders  to  Martin's  importunities,  seeing 
that  she  throws  herself  into  his  arms,  and  here,  as 
usual,  we  are  allowed  to  imagine  nothing.  Martin  is  an 
Arctic  explorer,  and  this  is  what  happens  when  Mary 
reads  a  notification  that  his  ship  is  about  to  sail : 

That  was  the  end  of  everything.  It  came  upon  me  like  a 
torrent  and  swept   all  my  scruples  away. 

Such  was  the  purity  of  the  church — threatening  me  with 
its  censures  for  wishing  to  foUow  the  purest  dictates  of  my 
heart,  yet  taking  money  from  a  woman  like  Alma,  who  was 
bribing  it  to  be  blind  to  her  misconduct  and  to  cover  her  with 
its  good-will ! 

My  husband  too — his  infidelities  were  flagrant  and  notorious, 
yet  the  church,  through  its  minister,  was  flattering  his  vanity 
and  condoning  his  offenses  ! 

He  was  coming  back  to  me,  too — this  adulterous  husband, 
and  when  he  came  the  church  would  require  that  I  should 
keep  "'true  faith"  with  him,  whatever  his  conduct,  and  deny 
myself  the  pure  love  that  was  now  awake  within  me. 

But  no,  no,  no  !  Never  again !  It  would  be  a  living  death. 
Accursed  be  the  power  that  could  doom  a  woman  to  a  living 
death  ! 

Perhaps  I  was  no  longer  sane — morally  sane — and  if  so 
God  and  the  church  will  forgive  me.  But  seeing  that  neither 
the  church  nor  the  law  could  liberate  me  from  this  bond 
which  I  did  not  make,  that  both  were  shielding  the  evil  man 
and  tolerating  the  bad  woman,  my  whole  soul  rose  in  revolt. 

I  told  myself  now  that  to  leave  my  husband  and  go  to 
Martin  would  be  to  escape  from  shame  to  honor. 

I  saw  Martin's  despairing  face  again  as  I  had  seen  it  at 
the  moment  of  our  parting,  and  my  brain  rang  with  his  pas- 
sionate words.  "You  are  my  wife.  I  am  your  real  husband. 
We  love  each  other.  We  shall  continue  to  love  each  other. 
No  matter  where  you  are,  or  what  they  do  with  you,  you 
are  mine  and  always  will  be." 

Something  was  crying  out  within  me:  "Love  him!  Tell 
him  you  love  him.  Now,  now  !  He  is  going  away.  Tomor- 
row will  be  too  late.  Go  to  him.  This  will  be  your  true 
marriage.  The  other  was  only  legalized  and  sanctified  prosti- 
tution." 

I  leapt  up,  and  tearing  the  door  open,  I  walked  with  strong 
steps  across  the  corridor  towards  Martin's  room. 

My  hair  was  down,  my  arms  were  bare  in  the  ample  sleeves 
of  my  dressing-gown,  and  my  breast  was  as  open  as  it  had 
been  on  the  balcony,  but  I  thought  nothing  of  all  that. 

I  did  not  knock  at  Martin's  door.  I  took  hold  of  the  handle 
as  one  who  had  a  right.  It  turned  of  itself  and  the  door 
opened. 

My  mind  was  in  a  whirl,  black  rings  were  circling  round 
my  eyes,  but  I  heard  my  trembling,  quivering,  throbbing  voice, 
as  if  it  had  been  the  voice  of  somebody  else,  saying: 

"Martin,  I  am  coming  in." 

Then  my  heart  which  had  been  beating  violently  seemed  to 
stop.     My  limbs  gave  way.     I  was  about  to  fall. 

At  the  next  moment  strong  arms  were  around  me.  I  had 
no  fear.  But  there  was  a  roaring  in  my  brain  such  as  the 
ice  makes  when  it  is  breaking  up. 

Those  who  want  more  of  this  sort  of  thing  will  find 
it  in  the  remainder  of  Mr.  Caine's  six  hundred  pages. 
This  concluding  extract  brings  us  about  half  way 
through,  but  as  we  are  not  all  so  innocent  as  Mary  and 
Martin  there  may  be  no  impropriety  in  saying  that  a 
baby  is  born — a  possibility  that  seems  never  to  have 
occurred  to  Martin  himself — and  thereafter  we  have  the 
usual  melodrama  of  mean  streets,  destitution,  and  shame 
until  Martin  himself  reappears  upon  the  scene. 

It  would  be  ungracious  to  question  Mr.  Caine's  sin- 
cerity. Perhaps  his  fault  lies  in  this  very  sincerity  that 
has  led  him  into  a  sort  of  unthinking  zeal  that  is  the 
paralysis  of  art.  He  has  created  a  set  of  conditions 
that  are  almost  non-existent  in  human  society,  he  has 
filled  his  stage  with  impossible  characters,  and  over- 
loaded his  story  with  sentiments  and  details  that  are 
often  wearisome  and  distasteful. 

The  Woman   Thou   Gavest  Me.     By   Hall   Caine. 
Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company;  $1.35  net. 
m*m 

Having  collected  pitchers  from  every  part  of  the 
world,  Mrs.  James  A.  Hensley  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee, 
has  what  is  considered  the  largest  private  assortment  in 
the  world.  She  has  nearly  2000  at  her  home.  Some 
of  them  are  centuries  old,  and  among  the  materials 
represented  in  their  composition  are  gold,  silver,  ivory, 
glass,  china,  wood,  and  pottery. 
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__  THE.  LATEST  BOOKS. 

The  Right  of  the  Strongest. 
This  is  a  story  of  unusual  value  and  in- 
terest, not  only  for  its  artistic  telling,  but  as 
throwing  light  on  one  of  those  communal 
tragedies  that  necessarily  mark  the  path  of  a 
country's  development.  The  hero  is  John 
Marshall,  who  has  conceived  a  plan  for  com- 
mercial expansion  in  Alabama.  He  finds  him- 
self in  conflict  with  the  land  squatters,  whom 
he  tries  to  dispossess  by  having  military 
bounty  land  warrants  located  on  their  hold- 
ings, a  proceeding  that  he  persuades  himself 
will  be  greatly  to  their  ultimate  advantage. 
The  heroine  is  Mary  Elizabeth  Dale,  a  pretty 
young  schoolteacher,  who  first  falls  in  love 
with  Marshall  and  is  then  torn  between  her 
devotion  to  him  and  her  duty  to  her  neigh- 
bors, who  are  still  unaware  of  the  steps  that 
Marshall  is  taking  to  dispossess  them.  The 
story  is  extraordinarily  rich  in  its  clever  de- 
piction of  local  sentiment  and  prejudice,  and 
moreover  is  told  with  an  energy  and  an  atten- 
tion to  detail  and  dialect  that  hold  the 
reader's  attention  to  the  end. 

The  RrGHT  of  the  Strongest.  By  Frances 
Nimmo  Greene.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons;   $1.35. 

Famous  Americans  in  Paris. 

There  is  no  need  to  remind  the  intelligent 
reader  that  the  American  in  America  and  the 
American  in  Paris  are  separate  and  distinct 
beings.  There  is  a  popular  and  perhaps  well- 
founded  belief  that  Providence  is  peculiarly 
lenient  toward  the  doings  that  are  sheltered 
by  the  French  capital  and  that  the  Recording 
Angel  shows  a  waning  of  his  customary  zeal 
when  occupying  himself  with  the  laxities  of 
Paris.  Mrs.  John  Lane,  in  her  delightful  and 
racy  preface  to  Mr.  Conway's  "Footprints  of 
Famous  Americans  in  Paris"  reminds  us  that 
there  have  been  blameless  Presbyterians  who 
have  visited  the  Paris  theatres  on  Sunday, 
although  at  home  they  would  have  gone  to 
"meetin',"  while  godly  ladies  from  New  Eng- 
land country  towns  have  been  known  to  for- 
sake ice-water  for  claret,  "excusing  this  awful 
blacksliding  by  the  mercifully  impure  condi- 
tion of  the  water." 

If  Mr.  Conway's  book  can  be  said  to  have 
a  demerit  it  is  to  be  found  in  its  brevity. 
Some  three  hundred  pages  is  a  meagre  allow- 
ance for  so  many  great  men,  although  it  would 
ill  become  the  wise  historian  to  be  too  detailed 
or  too  veracious  when  describing  the  doings 
of  Americans  in  Paris.  Naturally  we  have  a 
chapter  on  Benjamin  Franklin  and  another  on 
Thomas  Jefferson.  These  are  followed  by 
Gouverneur  Morris,  James  Monroe,  Tom 
Paine,  Robert  Fulton,  Lafayette  (but  was 
Lafayette  an  American?),  Paul  Jones,  Long- 
fellow, Whistler,  and  many  others,  as  well  as 
five  chapters  that  deal  en  bloc  as  it  were  with 
Americans  in  Paris.  The  author  not  only 
knows  his  subject,  but  he  has  a  keen  eye  for 
a  story,  and  the  result  is  a  thoroughly  de- 
lightful book  that  makes  us  homesick  for 
Paris,  thus  justifying  the  words  of  President 
Carnot  when  he  said,  "Chaque  homme  a  deux 
pays,  le  sien  et  la  France."  Thirty-two  illus- 
trations help  to  decorate  a  handsome  book. 

Footprints  of  Famous  Americans  in  Paris. 
By  John  Joseph  Conway,  M.  A.  New  York:  John 
Lane  Company;   $3.50  net. 


A  Superman  in  Being. 
The  author  seems  to  belong  to  that  nu- 
merous class  who  suppose  that  every  modern 
idea,  if  it  be  only  nasty  enough,  marks  an 
era  in  human  thought  and  is  to  be  adored 
accordingly.  The  superman  in  this  case  is 
Professor  Snaggs,  whose  blindness  has  not 
deterred  him  from  seducing  his  stenographer, 
whom  he  calls  his  eyes.  His  superhumanity, 
apart  from  his  revolting  egotism,  apparently 
consists  in  his  skill  in  persuading  the  girl's 
lover  to  marry  her  after  he  is"  fully  aware 
of  her  faux  pas.  The  story  is  surprisingly 
full  of  rather  verbose  theories  that  presum- 
ably would  be  called  philosophy  and  that  may 
prove  interesting  to  those  who  consider  that 
modernity  is  a  virtue  instead  of  a  disease. 
Moreover,  it  has  a  certain  smart  cleverness 
about  it,  but  we  can  not  overcome  our  sur- 
prise that  any  one  should  choose  such  ma- 
terial for  a  novel. 

A  Superman  in  Being.  By  Litchfield  Woods. 
New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company;  $1.35 
net. 


The  Influence  of  Monaxchs. 

A  single  quotation  from  this  new  volume 
by  Dr.  Woods  may  serve  to  indicate  the  scope 
of  his  work.  He  says:  "Only  very  rarely 
h?,s  a  nation  progressed  in  its  political  and 
economic  aspects  save  under  the  leadership 
of  a  strong  sovereign,"  and  it  is  to  sustain 
this  conclusion  that  he  gives  us  summarized 
histories  of  fourteen  European  peoples.  He 
finds  that  in  considerably  more  than  halt  of 
these  instances  there  was  a  distinct  corre- 
spondence between  the  intellectual  capacities 
of  the  sovereigns  and  the  progress  of  their 
people,  and  that  in  other  cases  there  was  a 
corresponding  inertia  between  the  rulers  and 
the  ruled.  But  this  rule  fails  in  the  case  of 
England,  where  the  people  have  shown  them- 
selves independent  of  royal  influence  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  growing  powers  of  democracy. 

The  study  is  an  interesting  one,  although 
its  foundations  are  necessarily  of  a  somewhat 


frail  kind.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  determine 
the  intellectual  capacity  of  a  king — nor  in- 
deed of  any  one  else — with  the  precision  that 
can  be  called  scientific.  The  method  followed 
by  Dr.  Woods  is  to  take  a  consensus  of  the 
estimates  of  historians,  and  he  assures  us  that 
historians  usually  agree  upon  such  essentials 
as  tins.  Probably  no  better  method  could  be 
devised.  None  the  less  it  leaves  us  with  a 
sense  of  uncertainty. 

Nor  are  we  sure  that  the  mental  capacities 
of  a  ruler  are  necessarily  the  cause  of  pro- 
gressive activities  in  the  people.  A  post  hoc 
is  not  always  a  propter  hoc.  A  popular  im- 
pulse toward  progress  may  sometimes  have  a 
stimulating  effect  upon  a  ruler,  forcing  him 
into  a  position  of  apparent  but  not  of  actual 
leadership.  In  the  same  way  a  popular  inertia 
might  react  upon  the  character  of  the  king. 

But  Dr.  Woods  has  done  the  best  that 
could  be  done  with  such  nebulous  material. 
His  historical  summaries  are  gems  of  con- 
densation and  are  invaluable  even  apart  from 
their  immediate  object.  We  have  a  most 
laudable  attempt  to  present  history  from  a 
new  point  of  view,  and  we  are  entitled  to 
hope  for  yet  further  studies  along  similar 
lines. 

The  Influence  of  Monarchs.  By  Frederick 
A.  Woods,  M.  D.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company;   $2  net. 

The  Ghost  Girl. 
This  is  a  story  on  no  account  to  be  missed 
by  those  who  like  marvels  that  seem  to  be 
inexplicable  but  that  finally  yield  to  careful 
unraveling  aided  by  coincidence  and  chance. 
Jaffray  is  an  American  artist  living  in  Paris. 
He  is  also  something  of  a  detective,  but  he 
is  completely  nonplussed  by  certain  happen- 
ings in  his  studio  that  seem  clearly  to  point 
to  the  presence  of  a  ghost.  Obviously  it  is 
of  no  use  to  try  to  capture  a  ghost,  so  Jaffray 
returns  to  New  York,  where  he  is  engaged  to 
paint  the  portrait  of  a  dead  girl,  who  seems 
to  be  connected  with  Jaffray's  Paris  experi- 
ences. Then  the  body  of  a  girl  is  discovered, 
and  as  she  appears  to  be  the  original  of  the 
portrait  we  feel  that  we  are  getting  into  the 
thick  of  things,  especially  as  some  other 
characters  are  now  on  the  scene  and  acting 
in  a  questionable  and  highly  suspicious  way. 
Eventually  we  find  that  the  ghost  is  not  a 
ghost  at  all,  which  is  disappointing  to  the 
occultly  inclined,  but  instead  of  a  ghost  we 
have  a  clever  criminal  plot  which  is  nearly 
as  good.  The  story  is  admirably  tojd,  with 
no  missing  links  and  no  extravagances.  Cer- 
tainly no   reader   will   leave  it  unfinished. 

The  Ghost  Girl.  By  Henry  Kitchell  Webster. 
New  York:   D.  Appleton  &  Co.;   $1.25   net. 


Pickett  and  His  Men. 
Among  the  books  that  will  be  associated 
with  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Gettys- 
burg this  volume  by  Mrs.  La  Salle  Corbell 
Pickett  should  take  a  high  place.  The  story 
of  the  battle  has  been  often  told,  and  prob- 
ably the  author  herself  would  disclaim  any 
intention  to  add  substantially  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  events.  She  tells  us  that  her  account 
is  based  upon  official  reports  and  the  state- 
ments of  witnesses,  and  that  she  has  "ex- 
cluded every  disparaging  statement  which  the 
facts  of  history  and  justice  to  all  partici- 
pants would  possibly  permit."  That  is  as  it 
should  be  in  a  volume  intended  primarily  as 
a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  husband  and 
secondarily  as  a  historical  narrative.  None 
the  less  the  work  has  its  distinct  biographical 
value  as  a  succinct  account  of  the  life  of  a 
great  soldier  and  of  a  man  whose  graces  of 
head  and  heart  would  have  distinguished 
him  in  any  rank  of  life  and  under  any  condi- 
tions of  fortune  or  opportunity. 

Pickett  and  His  Men.  By  La  Salle  Corbell 
Pickett  (Mrs.  G.  E.  Pickett).  Philadelphia:  J. 
B.  Lippincott  Company;  $2.50  net. 


Malayan  Monochromes. 
We  are  indebted  to  Sir  Hugh  Clifford  for 
twelve  stories  or  sketches  that  tell  us  mort 
of  the  Malay  peninsula  and  of  its  people 
than  could  be  done  by  many  guide-books. 
Long  experience  enables  the  author  to  write 
with  authority  and  exceptional  skill  in  the 
telling  of  a  story  enables  him  to  write  dra- 
matically. Indeed  some  of  these  stories  would 
be  worthy  of  Kipling  in  their  power  of  char- 
acter revelation  and  in  the  comprehensive- 
ness of  the  pictures  that  they  present.  While 
the  softer  side  of  Malayan  life  is  not  wholly 
unrepresented,  most  of  these  sketches  have 
about  them  a  sort  of  grim  realism  that  might 
result  in  bad  dreams. 

Malayan    Monochromes.       By    Sir    Hugh     Clif- 
ford.    New  York:  E.  P.   Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.50  net. 


Rue  and  Roses. 
This  unusual  story  will  hardly  satisfy  those 
in  quest  of  sensation,  but  lovers  of  an  artistic 
literary  skill  that  is  worthily  employed  will 
find  it  a  delight  from  the  first  word  to  the 
last.  It  is  the  story  of  Anna,  a  German  girl, 
and  is  almost  worthy  to  rank  with  the  self- 
revelations  of  Marie  Bashkirtsefl'.  But  Anna 
is  never  morbid.  She  never  carries  her  in- 
trospection to  the  unwholesome  stage.  She 
simply  tell  us,  and  tells  us  simply,  all  that 
happens  to  her,  of  the  poems  that  she  writes 
and  destroys  or  submits  for  the  criticism  of  a 
single  friend,  of  her  vicissitudes  as  a  servant 
girl  and  later  as  a  governess,  and  at  last  of 


the  one  great  love  affair  of  her  life  and  of 
her  placid  acceptance  of  the  role  of  self-sacri- 
fice. Perhaps  the  girl  of  today  will  hardly 
recognize  Anna  as  of  her  race,  but  we  should 
like  to  think  that  Anna  as  a  type  of  the  pure 
womanly  is  not  yet  extinct.  We  feel  that 
the  author  has  succeeded  in  giving  us  a 
glimpse  of  a  holy  of  holies. 

Rue  and  Roses.  By  Angela  Langer.  With  in- 
troduction by  W.  L.  Courtney.  New  York:  George 
IT.    Doran   Company ;    $  1 .20   net. 


Men   Around  the  Kaiser. 

It  says  much  for  the  dominant  personality 
of  the  German  emperor  that  we  know  so 
little  of  the  men  who  immediately  surround 
him.  Some  of  these  men  are  of  the  front 
rank,  and  that  Mr.  Wile  should  be  able  to 
select  thirty-one  and  to  justify  their  claims 
to  eminence  is  no  slight  testimony  to  the 
virility  of  the  German  stock  as  well  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  emperor  in  giving  honor  where 
honor  is  due. 

Probably  Mr.  Wile  had  no  intention  to  in- 
dicate any  precedence  of  merit  by  the  order 
in  which  he  places  the  men  of  whom  he 
speaks.  Admiral  von  Tirpitz  comes  first,  and 
the  author  believes  that  he  may  become  chan- 
cellor. Bebel,  who  is  described  as  the  Red 
Napoleon,  since  dead,  receives  nine  pages. 
Other  chapters  are  devoted  to  Alfred  Balliu, 
Count  Zeppelin,  Richard  Strauss,  Krupp  von 
Bohlen,  Maximilian  Harden,  Von  der  Goltz, 
Hauptmann,  and  Paul  Ehrlich.  Statecraft, 
commerce,  art,  science,  literature,  militarism, 
and  reform  are  all  represented  here,  and 
while  a  necessarily  short  space  is  allotted  to 
each  the  author  writes  with  such  vigor  and 
knowledge  that  he  paints  a  portrait  with  each 
chapter.  After  reading  the  book  we  feel  that 
we  know  more  about  Germany  than  we  did 
before.  The  work  is  excellently  illustrated 
with  portraits. 

Men  Around  the  Kaiser:  The  Makers  of 
Modern  Germany.  By  Frederic  William  Wile. 
Philadelphia:    J.    B.    Lippincott    Company. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
The  American  Book  Company  has  published 
a  "French  Newspaper  Reader,"  by  Felix  Weill, 
containing  a  collection  of  material  from  the 
best  modern  French  newspapers  on  the  chief 
events  of  the  day.     Price,  50  cents. 

Sir  Frederick  Wedmore  contributes  a  satis- 
factory study  of  "Painters  and  Painting"  to 
the  Home  University  Library  of  Modern 
Knowledge,  now  in  course  of  issue  by  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.      Price,    50  cents   net  per  volume. 

"A  Midsummer  Wooing,"  by  Mary  E.  Stone 
Bassett  (Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Company ; 
$1.25  net),  is  a  romance  of  country  life  told 
with  much  skill  and  sincerity  of  sentiment. 
It  should  be  welcomed  by  those  who  are  some- 
what tired  of  the  stories  that  "make  us  think."' 

Among  the  handsome  and  richly  illustrated 
biographies  recently  issued  by  Small,  Maynard 
&  Co.  some  special  mention  is  deserved  by 
"The  Story  of  Lady  Hamilton,"  by  E.  Hallam 
Moorhouse.  The  narrative  is  all  that  it  should 
be,  while  the  twenty-five  portraits  are  finely 
reproduced  and  constitute  a  gallery  of  peculiar 
interest. 

Brentano's  have  produced  an  attractive,  gilt- 
edged,  leather-bound  volume  entitled  "The 
Wisdom  of  Bernard  Shaw."  Charlotte  F. 
Shaw,  who  is  responsible  for  the  selections, 
has  done  her  work  admirably.  She  has  not 
only  chosen  the  right  passages,  but  she  has  so 
classified  them  that  we  can  find  what  we  want 
with  a  minimum  of  search. 

We  have  had  many  boy  scout  stories,  but 
few  among  them  have  been  told  with  the 
energy  and  literary  skill  displayed  by  Mr.  Jonn 
Fleming  Wilson  in  his  "Tad  Sheldon,  Boy 
Scout,"  just  published  by  the  Sturgis  &  Wal- 
ton Company  ($1  net).  The  volume  contains 
nine  separate  stories,  including  the  one  that 
first  proved  the  author's  exceptional  ability  in 
this  direction. 

"Christian  Faith  for  Men  of  Today,"  by 
Ezra  Albert  Cook,  Ph.  D.  (University  of  Chi- 
cago Press;  $1.25  net),  is  a  presentation  of 
Christianity  in  simple  but  dignified  language 
and  well  calculated  to  remove  some  of  the 
misconceptions  that  have  arisen  from  a  crude 
dogmatism.  The  author  is  well  qualified  both 
by  knowledge  and  breadth  of  view  for  his 
task,  but  he  would  have  been  well  advised  to 
avoid  invidious  comparisons  with  other  re- 
ligions. In  some  cases  these  are  strikingly 
unfair. 

Under  the  title  of  "The  Judiciary  and  the 
People,"  by  Frederick  N.  Judson  ($1.35  net), 
the  Yale  University  Press  has  published  a 
series  of  addresses  delivered  in  the  William 
L.  Storrs  Lecture  series,  1913,  on  the  causes 
of  the  decline  of  public  confidence  in  the 
courts.  The  author  covers  the  ground  in  a 
thoroughly  satisfactory  way  and  without  either 
heat  or  radicalism.  Speaking  of  the  recall,  he 
says:  "It  certainly  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
discussion  of  the  recall  will  take  into  con- 
sideration the  evils  of  the  existing  recall  in 
our  system  of  electing  judges  for  short  terms 
by  popular  election." 

Under  the  title  of  "The  American  Public 
Library,"  Dr.  E.  Bostwick,  Ph.  D.,  has  pro- 
duced  a   substantial   volume   that   should   cer- 
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tainly  be  in  the  possession  of  every  librarian 
as  well  as  of  every  one  interested  in  libraries. 
The  author  gives  us  first  a  history  of  the 
public  library  and  follows  this  by  a  series  of 
practical  disquisitions  on  such  topics  as  school 
libraries,  traveling  libraries,  the  choice  and 
purchase  of  books,  classification  and  cata- 
loguing, binding  and  repairs,  books  for  the 
blind,  and  the  qualifications  of  the  librarian. 
The  volume  is  published  by  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.     Price,  $1.50  net. 


A  Penniless  Playwright  Who 
Became  a  Millionaire 


TOLD    OF    IN 
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BY 


JEROME  A.  HART 
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Octavo,    Crimson    Cloth,    Library    Style, 
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Helena  Brett's  Career. 
Desmond  Coke  tells  an  amusing  story  and 
one  that,  in  its  main  features,  might  easily  be 
duplicated  in  real  life.  Its  hero,  Hubert 
Brett,  is  a  second-rate  novelist  who  has  per- 
suaded himself  that  he  is  first-rate  and  who 
moves  in  an  atmosphere  of  irritable  self- 
conceit.  Unable  to  agree  with  his  sister,  who 
keeps  house  for  him,  he  determines  to  marry 
and  so  proposes  to  an  innocent  young  country 
girl  whom  he  met  on  a  vacation  and  who  in- 
gratiated herself  by  her  frank  admiration  of 
the  miracle  of  literary  creation.  Brett  treats 
his  wife  kindly,  but  with  a  neglectful  con- 
descension, and  in  order  to  while  away  the 
lonely  hours  she  writes  a  sort  of  diary  in  the 
form  of  a  story  and  with  herself  and  her 
experiences  for  a  theme.  Like  many  of  such 
unstudied  compositions  it  proves  to  be  of  ex- 
traordinary interest,  and  when  she  shows  it  to 
a  friend  he  recognizes  its  value  and  begs 
leave  to  secure  its  publication  under  a  pseudo- 
nym. The  book  appears  and  creates  wide- 
spread curiosity  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
literary  man's  wife  who  has  so  mercilessly 
exposed  her  husband's  conceit,  whims,  and 
selfishness.  When  Brett  learns  that  it  is  he 
himself  who  has  been  thus  innocently  gibbeted 
there  is  naturally  trouble  in  the  home,  but 
how  the  stormy  waters  are  finally  pacified 
the  reader  must  learn  for  himself.  Mr.  Coke 
has  added  one  more  success  to  an  already 
respectable  list. 

Helena    Brett's    Career.      By    Desmond    Coke. 
New  York:   E.   P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.35  net. 


Uncle's  Advice. 
Mr.  William  Hewlett  sub-titles  his  story  "a 
novel  in  letters,"  which  may  not  be  a  recom- 
mendation to  some  readers  who  like  to  have 
their  fiction  "straight"  rather  than  in  the 
artificial  form  of  correspondence.  "Uncle's 
Advice"  is  the  story  of  a  modern  young  man 
of  the  painfully  usual  kind  who  falls  in  love 
with  chorus  girls  and  barmaids,  who  bets  and 
borrows  money,  and  does  most  of  the  other 
things  that  are  unsanctioned  by  the  proprie- 
ties. The  hero  is  eventually  redeemed 
through  the  letters  of  his  uncle  and  his 
mother,  although  we  may  admit  from  the  per- 
sonal point  of  view  these  missives  would  have 
left  us  unregenerate.  The  book  is  so  finely 
written  that  we  may  hope  for  some  other 
work  from  Mr.  Hewlett's  pen,  and  on  a  theme 
more  worthy  of  his  skill. 

Uncle's    Advice.      By    William    Hewlett.      New 
York:   Duffield  &  Co.:   $1.25  net. 


Paul  Mariett. 
Mr.   Mitchell   Kennerley  is   to  be   applauded 
for  the   little  volume   in   which   are   contained 
the    poems    of    Paul    Mariett,    who    seemingly 
was    loved    by    the    gods,    since    he    died    so 
young.     These  poems   are  very  few,  but   they 
are    very    good    and    eloquently    suggestive    of 
a  well-filled   storehouse  of  good  things  if  the 
fates    had    only    willed    that    they    be    given 
forth.      Those    that    we    have    are    sometimes 
exuberant,    sometimes    passionate,    sometimes 
tender,    but    they    are    always    of    their    own 
kind,     distinctive,     and     stamped     with     indi- 
viduality.    The  poem  on  "The  Grateful  Dead" 
is  already  known,  but  it  will  bear  repetition  : 
Tlic  grateful   dead,  tliey  say,   lie  snug  and  close 
Under  the  smooth,   soft  sloping  of  the  grass. 
Grateful    indeed   because    above    them   pass 
X.i  other  steps  than  those  of  wind  or  bird — 
No   other   sound    is   heard. 

For  without  eyes  we  see,  and  earless,  hear; 
Sweeter  is  this  than   nights  of   restless  mood, 
Sw^ctur  than   nights  of  blanlc  infinitude, 
Sweeter  than   ghostly  pageants  of  a   dream, 
Half-caught,  of  things  that  seem. 

Another  life  have  we  than  those  who  live, 
Another  death  have  we  than  those  who  die. 
Mortal  and  ghost  and  angel  pass  us  by — 
Mortal   and   ghost  and   angel   have   one   breath — 
Die,   would  ye  learn  of  death. 

Mr.  Walter  Lippmann  and  Mr.  George  W. 
Cronyn  contribute  appreciatory  chapters  to 
the  volume. 


The     Poems    of     Pail     Mariett. 
Mitchell   Kennerley;  $1  net. 


New    York: 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
Daniel  R.  Williams,  who  writes  "The  Odys- 
sey of  the  Philippine,"  obtained  his  material 
at  first  hand.  He  traveled  over  the  islands 
with  the  Taft  commission,  and  has  since  been 
engaged  in  various  aspects  of  legal  work  in 
Manila.  In  his  book,  which  is  among  the 
fall  publications  by  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  he 
describes  the  journeys  of  the  commission, 
among  other  topics. 

The  publication  of  Meredith  Nicholson's 
new  novel,  "Otherwise  Phyllis,''  which  was 
announced  for  August  30.  has  been  postponed 
to  September  6.  It  is  issued  by  the  Houghton 
Mi  ill  in  Company. 

i»r.  Milton  J.  Roscnau  of  the  Harvard 
Medical  Schonl  has  been  awarded  the  gold 
medal  of  American  medicine  for  1913  by  the 
f  istees  of  the  American  .Medicine  ( Jold 
Jredal  Award  for  the  most  notable  sen  ice 
i  iidcred  to  humanity  in  the  domain  of  medi- 
cine <luring  the  last  year.  Dr.  Rosenau  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Milk  and  Baby 
i  -  Association  and  is  the  author  of 
'The   Milk  Question,"  a  work  which  is  gen- 


erally conceded  to  be  at  once  the  most  prac- 
tical, authoritative,  and  comprehensive  book 
ever  written  on  this  important  subject. 

Frederick  Watson,  author  of  "Shallows,"  a 
new  novel,  is  the  son  of  "Ian  Maclaren,"  who 
wrote  "The  Bonnie  Briar  Bush."  Mr.  Wat- 
son has  unearthed  an  unhackneyed  incident 
in  the  latter  days  of  Prince  Charlie,  around 
which  his  book  is  woven.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
are  publishing  the  novel. 

New  reprintings  of  Bertha  Runkle's  tale  of 
romance  and  adventure,  "The  Scarlet  Rider," 
of  Edmund  C  Bentley's  mystery  tale,  "The 
Woman  in  Black,"  which  is  proving  very  pop- 
ular also  in  England,  and  the  thirty-second 
large  edition  of  Kipling's  unfailingly  popular 
"Jungle  Book"  are  being  published  by  the 
Century  Company. 

Knowledge  of  Oriental  life  gained  through 
many  travels  has  been  put  into  the  pages  of 
"Aladdin  from  Broadway,"  by  Frederic  S. 
Isham,  published  by  the  Bobbs-Merrill  Com- 
pany. 

One  of  the  few  big  travel  books  of  the  au- 
tumn publishing  season  will  be  A.  Henry 
Savage-Landor's  two-volume  work,  "Across 
Unknown  South  America,"  in  which  this  vet- 
eran explorer  tells  of  his  perilous  13,750-mile 
journey  through  a  vast  unexplored  region  of 
Brazil  and  unfrequented  parts  of  Peru,  Bo- 
livia, Chili,  and  Argentine.  The  two-volume 
work,  comprising  about  200,000  words,  illus- 
trated from  photographs  taken  by  the  in- 
trepid explorer,  will  be  published  by  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.  in  October. 

Nathaniel  C.  Fowler,  Jr.,  the  author  of 
"Practical  Salesmanship,"  "Starting  in  Life," 
and  a  dozen  other  practical  books,  has  been 
placed  at  the  head  of  a  new  laboratory  of 
business  demonstration  at  Burdett  College, 
Boston. 

Harper  &  Brothers  announce  that  they  have 
put  the  following  novels  to  press  for  re- 
printings  :  "The  Right  of  Way,"  by  Sir  Gil- 
bert Parker  ;  "The  Involuntary  Chaperon,"  by 
Margaret  Cameron ;  "Nostromo,"  by  Joseph 
Conrad;  "Shandon  Bells"  and  "Wild  Eelin," 
by  William  Black. 

For  several  years  Coningsby  Dawson,  au- 
thor of  "The  Garden  Without  Walls,"  which 
will  be  published  this  month  by  Henry  Holt 
&  Co.,  reviewed  the  output  of  fiction  as 
literary  editor  of  one  of  the  popular  maga- 
zines. Recently  he  returned  from  a  trip 
abroad,  during  which  he  visited  Algiers. 

Robert  Haven  Scbauffler's  "Romantic 
America"  will  be  published  in  book  form  in 
the  fall  with  many  illustrations  by  such 
notable  artists  as  Maxfield  Parrish,  Joseph 
Pennell,  Winslow  Homer,  and  Albert  Herter. 
Mr.  Schauffler's  sympathetic  descriptions  cover 
Mt.  Desert  and  the  Maine  Coast,  Province- 
town,  the  California  Missions,  New  Orleans, 
Mammoth  Cave,  the  Grand  Canon,  the  Yo- 
semite,  Yellowstone  Park,  and  Pittsburgh. 
The  Century  Company  is  producing  the  book. 

Miss  Elsie  de  Wolfe,  probably  the  most  suc- 
cessful woman  decorator  in  the  country,  has 
put  into  a  book  the  chronicle  of  her  experi- 
ences. The  book  will  be  entitled  "The  House 
in  Good  Taste,"  and  will  show  reproductions 
of  forty-eight  interiors  decorated  by  Miss  de 
Wolfe. 

E.  A.  Brown  is  a  well-to-do  citizen  of  Den- 
ver who  some  years  ago  conceived  the  idea 
of  municipally  conducted  emergency  homes 
for  the  homeless,  penniless  working  man.  In 
order  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  what  was  being 
done  for  the  honest  man  or  woman  tempo- 
rarily out  of  work,  he  donned  the  cap  and 
overalls  of  a  working  man,  and  without  re- 
sources other  than  his  own  wits  visited  every 
large  city  of  the  country,  traveling  from  town 
to  town  exactly  as  a  penniless  man  must  do. 
His  experiences  are  narrated  in  the  volume, 
"Broke :  The  Man  Without  a  Dime."  The 
book  is  published  by  the  Browne  &  Howell 
Company. 

In  "The  Making  of  the  Australian  Com- 
monwealth" Bernhard  Ringrose  Wise  writes 
as  an  eye-witness  of  the  making  of  the  com- 
monwealth during  the  critical  period  from 
1889  to  1900,  which  aims  to  give  to  a  later 
generation  a  more  vivid  picture  of  that  time. 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  announce  the  publi- 
cation  of   the   work. 


New  Books  Received. 
The    Sailor    Whom    England    Feared.      By    M. 
Mac  Derniot  Crawford.     New  York:  Duffield  &  Co. 
Being  the  story  of  Paul  Jones. 

The   Iron-   Trail.      By   Rex   Beach.     New  York: 
Harper  &   Brothers;   $1.35   net. 
A  novel. 

Dramatic  Wurks  of  Gerhart  Hauptmann. 
Volume  II.  Edited  by  Ludwig  Lcwisohn.  New 
York:    B.    W.    Hucbsch;    $1.50    net. 

Containing  "Drayman  Henschcl,"  "Rose  Bernd," 
"The   Rats,"  and   an  introduction  by  the   editor. 

Nervous  Breakdowns  and  How  to  Avoid  Them. 
By  Charles  D.  Musgrove,  M.  D.  New  York: 
Funk   &   Wagnalls   Company;    $1    net. 

A    book    of   practical    advice. 


I  Choirmaster  Weckcr  of  St.  Hedwig's 
Church,  Berlin,  who  recently  celebrated  his 
eighty-fifth  birthday,  has  held  his  position  for 
fifty-three  years.  St.  Hedwig's  is  the  principal 
Roman  Catholic  Church  of  the  city. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 

From  Oversea. 

When    I    look    on    quiet    hills, 

Silvered   by  the  moon, 
Voices    that    no    distance    stills 

Sing    a    haunting   tune. 

Hills    that    rim    the    ribboned    West, 

Sunset   clouds  that    flame, 
Breeze    that    nestles    to    my    breast 

Whispering  your  name. 

These   are  of  the  land   we  knew, 

And  my  heart  is  fain 
For  the  olden  days  of  you, 

Though  the  hope  be  vain. 

Each    dead    hour    has    its    ghost, 

And  they  walk  at   night; 
Each  dead  memory  its  boast, 

Loathly   to  my  sight. 

But   the  twilight  that    was  yours 

Has   its    spell   for   me, 
And  the  thought  of  you   still   lures 

Hearts  across  the  sea. — The  Olympian. 


The  Girl  I  Used  to  Know. 
Moth    and    mice    and    the    years    have    scarred 
Over  the  picture.      Face   all   marred — 
Face  that  once  was  a  dream  to  see. 
Fairest  in  all  the  world  to  me. 
Out   of   the   past,    where   the   shadow    grays, 
Whose  is  the  face  in  the  picture?     Oh — 
Only  a  girl  that  I   used  to  know! 

Perfume   faint  round  the  picture  clings; 
Oh,  what  legion  of  thoughts  it  brings; 
Odors  of  spring  in  the  May  night   air; 
Breath  of  the  rose  in  her  clinging  hair; 
Great    round    moon    from    the    whispering    trees 
Wafted  up  by  the  soft  night  breeze — 
Moon   that  haloed   the  sweet   hawthorn, 
Silvered   the  dew  on  the  rustling  corn. 

Put  it  away! 

The   day    is    strange; 
My  path    has  strayed 

From  the  old  life's  range; 
The    eyes    that   laugh    and    the   cheeks    that   glow 
Belong  to  the  world  of  the  Long  Ago! 

Put  it  away! 

I  would    forget 
Whether    the    past 
Is  living  yet! 
Whether  the  bloom  and  the  myrtle  grow 
Over  the  girl  that  I  used   to  know! 

— Denver   ATews. 


Storm  Light. 
The  thick  battalions   of  the   rain 

Tramp   on    the   misty   hillsides  dimly; 
I    see    along   the    sullen    plain 

Phantoms    of    nightfall    gather    grimly. 

But   from  the  gateway  of  the  west 

There    comes   a    flood    of   gold    outflowing 

That   lights   the   passing  sea    bird's  breast 
And    gilds    the    hilltops    with    its    glowing. 

On    rock  and    tree   and    grassy   glade 

Flashes   the   swift,    transfiguring    brightness, 
While  lingering  rainbow   fragments   fade 

On    leaden    skies   that   clear    to    whiteness. 
Then   comes  the   closing  of   the   gate: — 

The    flame   of   glory    falls   to    ashes; 
The    far  and    near  are  desolate 

With    clouds   that    wrap    and    rain    that   lashes. 
— London   Standard. 


The  Gipsy  Stars  Are  Camped. 

The  gipsy  stars  are  camped  around  the  moon, — 
That  nomad's-fire  upon  the  road  of  Night, — 
And    resting  there  before   they  take  their   flight. 

What  lullabies  the  older  stars   must  croon: 

Songs  of  the  byways  where  with  silent  shoon 
Age-long  they  wander;  where  at  early  light 
Their    caravan    slips    quietly    from    sight    .    .    . 

And    hides  its  trail   along  the  sky  at   noon. 

The  long,   long  trail!     To   think  where   it  began 
Or  how  it  ends?    .    .    .    when   myriad  moon-fires 
glow 
In  camps  at  even  where  God's  highroads  he? 
When    tribes    of    stars,    unguess'd,    undream'd    by 
man, 
Too   far  for  these  the  earth-seen  stars  to  go, 

Find   trail   on   trail, — to  deeper  mystery? 
— Ruth  Guthrie   Harding,   in   Xeatc's  Monthly. 


The  Power  of  the  Snowflake 

The  power  of  the  melting  snowflake  put 
California  into  third  place  among  the 
cement-producing  states.  Not  a  pound  of 
cement  was  produced  in  California  before 
1900.  This  year  two  plants  near  San 
Francisco  turn  out  twenty  thousand  bar- 
rels a  day,  consuming  one  electrical  horse- 
power for  every  barrel. 

In  1900  the  interurban  electric  car  was 
unknown  in  the  state's  vast  central  valley. 
There  are  400  miles  of  trolley  lines — to  be 
doubled  shortly — in  the  Sacramento  Val- 
ley alone  today,  and  around  Los  Angeles  a 
thousand  miles   of  radiating   trolley  wires. 

Ever  see  a  gold  ship  ?  They  are  to  be 
found  along  the  course  of  all  the  Sierra's 
golden  rivers,  scooping  up  many  tons  of 
the  auriferous  gravel  every  minute,  ex- 
tracting 15  cents'  worth  of  yellow  metal 
per  cubic  yard.  Without  the  inexpensive 
flexible  power  generated  higher  up  on 
these  rivers  the  minute  particles  of  gold 
could  not  be  extracted  at  a  profit. 

Two  of  the  three  largest  hydro-electric 
installations  in  the  country  are  under  con- 
struction in  California.  Two  of  the  coun- 
try's three  insulator  factories  are  kept 
busy  exclusively  on   California  orders. 

Cheap  hydro-electric  power  does  Cali- 
fornia's work  ;  live  wires  do  the  drudgery 
of  the  Golden  State  to  an  extent  undreamt 
of  in  the  East  beyond  Niagara's  radius. 
That's  why  the  demand  for  electric  power 
in  the  populous  parts  of  the  common- 
wealth is  growing  faster  than  the  supply 
(writes  Walter  V.  Woehlke),  even  though 
this  supply  has  been  doubled  every  five 
years. 

The  largest  power  company  in  Califor- 
nia, the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company, 
for  instance,  supplying  an  area  larger  than 
the  State  of  Indiana,  has  been  gaining 
16,000  to  18,000  new  consumers  of  electric 
current  per  year. 

The  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company, 
serving  the  central  portion,  supplemented 
the  output  of  its  eleven  hydro-electric 
plants  in  the  mountains  by  five  immense 
steam  stations ;  with  water  and  steam  it 
generated  a  maximum  of  188,000  horse- 
power, and  still  had  to  buy  35,000  horse- 
power in  the  market.  That  is  the  reason 
whv  the  Spaulding  dam  must  be,  will  be, 
finished  this  fall,  why  the  company  is 
spending  fifteen  millions  for  the  develop- 
ment, transmission,  and  distribution  of 
160,000  horse-power  from  the  subjugated 
Bear  and  Yuba  rivers. 

The  transmission  line  from  the  Drum 
power-house  to  the  station  perched  high 
on  the  hillside  above  classic  Berkeley  will 
set  a  new  record.  It  will  transmit  the 
current  for  the  largest  part  of  the  way  at 
a  tension  of  115,000  volts,  carry  its  dan- 
gerous load  high  above  the  ground  on 
massive  steel  towers  resting  on  concrete 
foundations,  carry  it  in  a  straight  line 
over  the  heaving  sea  of  the  mountains  and 
foothills,  over  the  wide  floor  of  the  valley, 
across  the  orchards  and  vineyards  of  the 
Coast  Range,  send  its  silent  load  over  the 
waters  of  Carquinez  Strait  to  the  copper 
arteries  that  pulse  through  the  cities  of 
San  Francisco  Bay,  there  to  be  trans- 
formed into  the  mild  harmless  current  that 
pulls  cars,  plugs  jumping  teeth,  pops  the 
cork  out  of  the  glowing  bottle  on  the  mov- 
ing sign,  that  makes  ice  in  the  basement 
and  sends  floods  of  mellow  light  upon  the 
gleaming  shoulders  of  milady  as  she  quaffs 
the  cold  sparkling  joy-water  on  the  floor 
above. 


■here 

To  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Diego 


SantaFe 

%  w 


The  Angel :  Santa  Fe  new  fast  train — 
leaves  here  daily  4  p.  m. — the  only 
through  sleeper  service  between  the 
Exposition  cities. 

Superior  equipment — and  very  supe- 
rior dining  car  service. 


SANTA  FE  CITY  OFFICES 

673  Market  St..  San  Francisco— Phone  Kearny  315. 
121S  Broadway.  Oakland— Phone  Lakeside  425. 
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"READY  MONEY." 

"Ready  Money"  is  evidently  written  by 
youth,  for  youth,  and  gayly  and  willingly 
youth  responds. 

Whosoever  does  not  belong  to  the  bright 
band  will  be  apt  to  feel  critical,  and  not  par- 
ticularly hopeful,  during  the  first  act.  Not 
that  it  is  dull,  but,  like  the  players,  it  is 
mediocre.  It  is  really  a  preparation  for  the 
far  more  interesting  events  that  transpire  in 
later  acts,  and  which  give  opportunity  for 
much  better  playing  than  is  witnessed  in  the 
expository  scenes  of  the  first  act.  There  is 
in  it  a  group  of  young  players  in  evidence  who 
are  very  unindividual.  They  are  conscience 
incarnate,  but  they  are  too  inexperienced,  as 
yet,  to  emancipate  themselves  from  the  trail 
of  the  stage  director.  You  can  hear  his  ac- 
cents in  their  inflections,  detect  his  guidance 
in  their  attitudes  and  gestures.  This  un- 
known god  in  the  machine  has  evidently 
worked  like  a  hero  with  his  unplastic  ma- 
terial, and  has  achieved  results. 

The  players  have  the  virtues  bestowed  by 
careful  training.  They  are  marvels  of  dis- 
tinctness, they  have  a  certain  galvanic  vi- 
vacity, and  they  make  the  act  go  briskly,  but 
except  for  Robert  Ober,  and  a  good  character 
actor,  Walter  Fredericks  by  name,  who  im- 
personates a  fox  with  a  mastiff  exterior,  they 
do  not  succeed  in  putting  themselves  on  the 
dramatic  map.  Then  Frank  Mills  comes  on 
the  scene,  and  things  look  decidedly  more 
promising. 

It  is  not  until  the  second  act  and  the  secret 
service  men  begin  to  make  things  hum  that 
we  realize  how  extremely  well  suited  Frank 
Mills  is  with  the  role  of  Jackson  Ives,  the 
counterfeiter,  and  how  excellently  he  plays 
it.  And  then  the  appearance  of  T.  E.  B. 
Henry,  as  Captain  West  of  the  U.  S.  Secret 
Service,  suddenly  brought  a  tense  atmosphere 
of  reality  to  the  scene  and  things  brightened 
up  amazingly.  Frank  Mills  and  Mr.  Henry, 
or  perhaps  I  should  say  the  counterfeiter  and 
the  secret  service  agent,  are,  dramatically, 
exceedingly  becoming  to   each   other. 

At  any  rate,  the  scene  went  with  a  whiz, 
and  the  whiz  kept  up  through  the  rest  of  the 
play.  I  had  wrongly  suspected  Robert  Ober, 
with  his  mellow  voice,  his  agreeable  air  of 
buoyant  youth,  and  his  important  role,  of 
being  the  leading  man,  forgetting  for  the  time 
being  that  Frank  Mills  was  due.  Mr.  Ober  is 
very  promising,  but  he  has  not  yet  arrived 
at  that  peaceful  histrionic  bourne  where 
everything  goes.  His  comedy  is  sometimes 
tentative  instead  of  sure,  but  he  has  the  per- 
sonality that  is  conspicuously  lacking  in  the 
triplet  of  unravishing  girls  and  the  other  trip- 
let of  undistinguishable  youths. 

Frank  Mills  has  that  air  about  him  when 
he  makes  his  first  entrance  that  causes  the 
audience  to  immediately  regard  the  rather 
imposing  Jackson  Ives,  billed  as  "an  inter- 
national character,"  with  well-founded  sus- 
picion, and  it  is  not  that  the  suspicion- 
awakening  quality  is  too  obvious,  either.  It 
is  just  that  Frank  Mills  balanced  to  a  hair 
that  something  which,  on  the  stage,  means 
perhaps  only  a  slight  departure  from  the  per- 
fect probity  of  the  characters  in  the  ranks  of 
unchallenged  respectability.  So  we  regarded 
him  with  suspicion,  and  as  the  advent  of  ir- 
regularity generally  makes  for  interest  in 
fiction  or  the  drama,  from  that  moment  the 
two  uninteresting  triplets  receded  to  their  due 
perspective  and  we  recognized  their  insig- 
nificance as  compared  with  the  dramatic 
events   engineered  by  bigger  people. 

The  author,  James  Montgomery,  has  not 
the  gift  of  bright  dialogue,  but  he  knows  how 
to  capture  the  ready  laugh.  His  play  has  de- 
cided cleverness  from  the  detective  story 
standards,  and  he  gets  in  some  ingenious  bits 
of  plot-strategy  that,  while  they  are  some- 
what reminiscent  of  Sardou's  inventiveness  in 
"A  Scrap  of  Paper,"  are  yet  sufficiently  original 
to  stamp  the  author  as  a  man  of  parts  in 
what  we  will  be  obliged  to  coin  a  term  and 
style    "detective-drama." 

I  It  was  a  curious  sensation,  in  the  second 
act,  to  feel  the  play  suddenly  leap,  during  the 
scene  of  the  arrest,  from  negligible  to  keenly 
appreciated  drama.  That  was  partly  because 
the  playwright  had  deftly  gathered  his 
loosened  threads  into  a  tense  cord  of  sus- 
pense which  greatly  stimulated  the  interest, 
and  partly  because  the  new  group  of  players 
now  controlling  the  dramatic  situation  was 
able  to  carry  the  scene  through  with  that 
happy  facility  in  doing  the  right  thing  which 
first-class  players  seem  to  do  by  instinct. 

A  steady  theatre-goer  can  always  be  gain- 


ing new  impressions  from  talented  players. 
The  other  night,  in  "Bought  and  Paid  For," 
I  really  believed  during  the  opening  scene 
that  Marie  Nordstrom  had  naturally  that  look 
of  commonness  on  her  features  that  some- 
times stamps  people  of  somewhat  inferior 
clay  who  have  not  had  mental  or  social  ad- 
vantages. And  suddenly,  during  a  scene  when 
out  of  the  action,  she  temporarily  forgot  her 
character-assumption,  the  mask  that  she  had 
so  cleverly  improvised  slipped  off,  and  there 
we  who  were  observing  saw  herself,  a  refined, 
intelligent  girl,  much  prettier  than  the  bright 
young  actress  had  allowed  Fanny  Blaine,  the 
saleswoman  and  competer  in  the  sharp 
struggle  for  a  precarious  living,  to  be.  It 
often  pays,  while  witnessing  a  theatrical  per- 
formance, to  look  away,  if  only  for  a  moment, 
from  the  centre  of  action.  One  gets  side- 
views  of  things  that  are  almost  as  interesting 
as   those   revealed   in   the   full,   broad   outlook. 

Mr.  T.  E.  B.  Henry  (who  ought,  by  the 
way,  to  give  himself  a  quotable  Christian 
name)  gave  me  another  one  of  these  side- 
lights when  the  company  was  lined  up  during 
a  curtain  call  insisted  on  by  the  audience. 
As  Captain  West  he  was  rather  a  dangerous 
looking  individual.  There  was  a  gimlet 
quality  to  his  gaze,  a  narrowing  of  his  eye, 
a  contraction  of  his  brow,  and  a  setness  to  a 
rather  pugnacious-looking  jaw  that  boded  ill 
for  the  quarry  he  was  running  down. 

And  then  came  a  curtain  call ;  and  lo ! 
these  physiognomical  manifestations  all  turned 
out  to  be  the  component  parts  of  a  dramatic 
mask.  For  there  stood  a  pleasant,  blonde 
young  man  with  a  smooth  open  brow,  bowing, 
smiling,  pleased,  and  happy  to  have  pleased, 
the  most  harmless,   the  mildest  of  men. 

After  the  stern,  business-like,  ruthless  front 
he  had  put  up,  with  that  particularly  ugly 
looking  customer  Hammond  (very  realistically 
played  by  John  Fenton)  to  back  him  up,  it 
was  really  startling  to  see  these  two  and  the 
other  secret  service  men  giving  themselves 
over  placatingly  to  the  amenities  of  curtain 
calls. 

The  press  agent,  by  the  way,  seems  to  lay 
great  stress  on  the  sentimental  aspects  of 
"Ready  Money."  Rather  a  mistake,  it  seems 
to  me.  Nobody  cares  a  scrap  whether  the 
triplets  marry  or  not.  Nobody  is  even  par- 
ticularly interested  in  Stephen  Baird's  rather 
tame  love  affairs.  It  is  the  detective-drama 
that  catches  us.  I  rather  suspect,  too,  that  it 
was  that  that  captured  the  English  royalties, 
when  they  condescended  to  view  the  play  a 
second  time  during  its  London  run. 

For,  cruel  though  the  world  has  been 
through  the  ages  to  imprisoned  criminals,  in 
the  drama  the  public  always  ardently  throws 
its  favor  to  the  quarry,  when  sleuths  are  in 
pursuit.  The  play-writer  and  the  fictionist 
recognize  this,  and  often  throw  in  a  sop  to 
the  Cerberus  of  morals,  as  the  author  does  in 
this  case,  when  Jackson  Ives  resolves  to  give 
up  the  precarious  life  of  a  counterfeiter. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


Opening  its  doors  for  the  new  season  Au- 
gust 30,  the  Hippodrome  presented  an  entirely 
new  institution  and  a  new  production  to  New 
York  theatre-goers.  Over  500  new  faces  were 
seen.  Unlike  the  productions  of  former 
years,  which  were  divided  into  three  parts 
like  Gaul,  this  year's  entertainment  comes  un- 
der one  head  and  one  title,  and  it  will  be 
known  as  "America."  The  production  is  in 
eighteen  scenes,  all  laid  in  America,  exclusive 
of  the  great  finish  tableau  called  "The  Court 
of  Honor."  The  Messrs.  Shubert  announce 
that  they  have  expended  the  sum  of  $200,000 
in  a  determined  endeavor  to  eclipse  all  pre- 
vious triumphs  in  the  world's  amusements. 
Over  200  head  of  animal  stock  were  used, 
and  in  one  scene  alone  there  were  shown 
sixty-five  thoroughbred  horses  from  the  best 
stables   of   America. 


William  H.  Crane  may  appear  in  "The  New 
Henrietta,"  a  play  now  being  written  by  Win- 
chell  Smith  and  Victor  Mapes.  It  is,  of 
course,  based  upon  Bronson  Howard's  cele- 
brated play,  "The  Henrietta"  of  a  generation 
ago,  in  which  Crane  and  Stuart  Robson  ap- 
peared, but  as  the  times  have  changed  very 
much  since  the  'eighties.  "The  Henrietta"  of 
this  season  will  be  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
a  new  play.  Mr.  Crane  will  return  from 
abroad  early  in  September.  It  so  happens 
that  the  exact  date  of  the  fiftieth  aniversary 
of  his  first  appearance  on  the  stage,  with  the 
Holman  company  in  Utica,  New  York,  on  July 
13,  1863,  fell  while  the  comedian  was  in 
Munich   this  summer. 


Henry  Miller  will  begin  his  tour  in  St. 
Paul  this  month  in  "The  Rainbow,"  and  ex- 
tend to  the  Pacific  Coast  Robert  Hilliard, 
too,  in  "The  Argyle  Case,"  which  played  prac- 
tically all  of  last  season  at  the  Criterion  The- 
atre in  New  York,  will  show  the  big  cities 
East  and  West  and  South  what  a  modern,  up- 
to-date  detective  play  is  like.  "The  Count  of 
Luxembourg,"  with  its  fascinating  staircase 
waltz,  will  begin  its  travels  in  Toronto,  and 
will  be  in  San  Francisco  by  the  time  the  New 
York  season  is  well  under  way.  A  Coast  trip 
is  also  in  store  for  "The  Trail  of  the  Lone- 
some Pine,"  with  Charlotte  Walker.  Otis 
Skinner,  too,  will  make  a  Western  tour  with 
"Kismet." 


FOYER  AND   BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 

The  New  BUI  at  the  Orpheum. 

Next  week  will  positively  be  the  last  of 
Blanche  Walsh  in  her  great  success,  "The 
Countess  Nadine."  In  conjunction  with  Miss 
Walsh  a  splendid  new  vaudeville  bill  will  be 
presented. 

Elsa  Ruegger,  greatest  woman  'cellist,  with 
the  celebrated  conductor,  Edmund  Lichen- 
stein,  will  be  heard  in  a  splendid  programme. 
She  has  played  in  this  country  and  in  Europe 
with  the  leading  symphony  societies,  and  has 
also  distinguished  herself  on  various  concert, 
tours. 

Jack  Kennedy  and  his  company  will  appear 
in  a  little  comedy  entitled  "A  Business  Pro- 
posal," written  by  Daniel  D.  Carter,  author 
of  "The  Master  Mind."  It  is  one  of  the  most 
diverting  playlets  now  before  the  public. 

Ethel  Kirk  and  Billy  Fogarty  will  offer  a 
bright  melange  of  patter  and  song.  Miss 
Kirk  was  prima  donna  with  the  musical  com- 
edy, "The  Heartbreakers,"  last  season. 

An  attractive  feature  will  be  the  Twelve 
Olympia  Girls  from  London,  who  will  be  seen 
in  novel,  artistic,  and  original  numbers,  in- 
cluding "The  Mirror  Dance"  and  "The  In- 
quisitive Moon." 

Manning,  Moore,  and  Armstrong,  a  trio  of 
young  Americans  who  sing  exceptionally  well, 
will  be  heard  in  a  number  of  solos,  duets,  and 
trios. 

Buckley's  Animals,  introducing  the  roller- 
skating  bear  and  a  number  of  the  smallest 
skating  monkeys  in  existence,  should  make  a 
strong  appeal  to  both  adults  and  children. 

Next  week  will  be  the  last  of  Flanagan  and 
Edwards,  who  are  making  a  tremendous  com- 
edy hit  with  their  new  skit,  "Off  and  On." 

The  Cort  Continues  "Ready  Money." 
"Ready  Money"  will  continue  to  incite 
laughter  at  the  Cort  Theatre  for  but  one  more 
week.  The  fortnight's  engagement  will  prove 
all  too  short  for  this  merry-maker,  which  has 
scored  emphatically  and  has  attracted  capacity 
audiences  Cortwards  since  the  opening  night. 
A  special  matinee  will  be  given  Admission 
Day  in  addition  to  the  regular  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  matinees. 

"Ready  Money"  will  play  a  finale  Sunday 
night,  September  1 4.  On  September  1 5 
comes  the  famous  motion  pictures  of  Captain 
Scott's  polar  expedition  for  six  days  only.  A 
graphic  lecture  will  be  delivered  in  connection 
by  Charles  B.  Hanford. 


"The  Beggar  Student"  at  the  Tivoli. 

The  last  performances  of  Balfe's  master- 
piece, "The  Bohemian  Girl,"  will  be  given  at 
the  Tivoli  Opera  House  this  Sunday  afternoon 
and  evening,  and  on  Monday  night  "The  Beg- 
gar Student"  will  begin  an  engagement  limited 
to  one  week. 

This  delightful  and  melodious  comic  opera 
by  Carl  Millocker  was  the  first  of  this  famous 
composer's  greatest  successes,  and  when  it  was 
originally  given  in  Vienna  in  the  early 
'eighties  it  ran  for  one  solid  year.  "The  Beg- 
gar Student"  has  always  been  a  great  favorite 
in  this  city  and  whenever  it  was  given  the 
Tivoli  was  always  crowded  to  the  doors.  The 
cast  will  be  very  strong,  including  John  R. 
Phillips  in  the  title-role,  Henry  Santrey  as 
Janitzky,  Charles  E.  Galagher  as  Ollendorf, 
Robert  G.  Pitkin  as  Enterich,  a  jailer,  Rena 
Vivienne  as  Laura,  Myrtle  Dingwall  as 
Bronislava,  her  sister,  Sarah  Edwards  as  the 
Countess  Palmatica,  and  a  dozen  others.  The 
big  chorus  will  have  much  to  do,  and  Stage 
Director  Charles  H.  Jones  has  prepared  a 
march  with  twenty-four  girls  that  will  create  a 
sensation.  The  production  will  be  up  to  the 
Tivoli  standard  in  every  particular,  and  the 
only  matinees  will  be  given  Saturday  and 
Sunday.  

Third  Week  of  "The  Mission  Play." 
On  Sunday  afternoon,  September  7,  John 
Steven  McGroarty's  pageant-drama,  "The  Mis- 
sion Play,"  will  enter  upon  the  third  week  of 
its  engagement  at  the  Columbia  Theatre.  All 
that  was  predicted  in  advance  for  this  pro- 
duction has  come  to  pass,  and  theatre-goers 
have  been  filling  the  Columbia  Theatre  at 
every  performance  during  the  past  two  weeks. 
This  drama  of  romance  and  history  of  the 
days  of  the  padres  has  not  only  captured  the 
fancy  of  theatre-goers  in  San  Francisco,  but 
its  success  has  been  sufficiently  strong  to  bring 
in  large  parties  from  the  surrounding  cities. 
So  great  has  been  the  demand  for  seats  for 
the  third  week  that  matinees  will  be  given  on 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday. 
The  Admission  Day  matinee  on  Tuesday,  as 
well  as  the  Wednesday  matinee,  will  be  given 
at  popular  prices,  ranging  from  25  cents  to  $1. 


Appearance  of  Mrs.  A.  W.  Scott. 

A  theatrical  event  of  unusual  interest  will 
be  the  appearance  of  Mrs.  A.  W.  Scott,  well 
known  in  San  Francisco,  and  a  carefully  se- 
lected company  of  professionals  at  the  Tivoli 
Opera  House  for  six  myths  only,  commencing 
Monday,  September  15. 

Mrs.  Scott,  who  has  often  loaned  her  talents 
to  charity  and  society  entertainments,  has 
been  for  some  time  past  perfecting  elaborate 
productions  of  Sudermann's  wonderful  play, 
"Magda,"  and  Maeterlinck's  masterpiece. 
"Mary    Magdalene,"    under    the    direction   of 


McKee  Rankin,  and  her  net  proceeds  of  the 
presentations  will  be  given  to  the  Happy  Day 
Home,  a  worthy  institution  on  North  Beach. 
Manager  W.  H.  Leahy  of  the  Tivoli  Opera 
House  has  entered  heartily  into  the  scheme, 
and  to  aid  the  charity  by  allowing  his  theatre 
to  be  used  has  consented  to  send  his  opera 
company  for  a  brief  road  tour  during  the  time 
of  Mrs,   Scott's  engagement. 

"Mary  Magdalene"  will  be  played  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  evenings, 
with  matinees  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 
Prices  will  range  from  $2  to  50  cents,  except 
at  the  Wednesday  matinee,  when  a  reduction 
will  be  made,  and  seats  will  be  ready  Monday 
morning  at  the  Tivoli   box-office. 


More  than  15,000  people  were  turned  away 
from  the  performances  of  "Aida"  given  in  the 
Roman  amphitheatre  at  Verona  in  honor  of 
the  Verdi  centenary.  This  amphitheatre 
holds  30,000.  There  are  more  than  800  per- 
formers in  the  orchestra.  The  scenery  for 
the  amphitheatre  cost  nearly  $100,000.  The 
artists'  dressing-rooms  are  subterranean  cham- 
bers which  the  gladiators  used  in  ancient 
times. 


William  Faversham  will  come  to  San  Fran- 
cisco this  season  in  his  spectacular  production 
of  "Julius  Caesar."  His  tour  opens  Septem- 
ber  15. 


OCULISTS  PRESCRIPTION 

EYEGLASSES 
£&w?rkc$ 


644  MARKET  ST.  rmSST  hotel. 


AMUSEMENTS. 
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RPHFNM       O'FARRELL  STREET 

III  1ILU1I1  B«lwe«i  Stockton  aid  Powdl 

Safest  and  Most  Magnificent  Theatre  In  America 


Week  Beginning  this  Sunday  Afternoon 

MATINEE  EVERY  DAY. 
Last  Week  BLANCHE  WALSH  and  Company  in 
"The  Countess  Nadine."  in  Conjunc- 
tion with  a 
GREAT  NEW  BILL 
ELSA  RUEGGER.  World's  Greatest  Woman  'Cel- 
list, assisted  by  the  Celebrated  conductor.  Ed- 
mund  Lichenstein;   JACK  KENNEDY  and  Co. 
in  "A  Business  Proposal":   ETHEL  KIRK  and 
BILLY    FOGARTY.    Patter     aud     Song;      The 
TWELVE  OLYMPIA  GIRLS  in  Novel  and  Orig- 
inal   Dances:     MANNING.    MOORE     &     ARM- 
STRONG, a  Trio  of  Singing  Lads:  BUCKLEY'S 
ANIMALS,  introducing  Teddy,  the  Roller  Skat- 
ing  Bear,   and    Tiny    Skating   Monkeys:     OR- 
PHEUM MOTION  PICTURES    Showing  Current 
Events.     Last  Week.  Immense  Hit,  FLANAGAN 
it  EDWARDS,  in  their  New  Act.  "Off  and  On." 

Evening  prices  10c,  25c.  50c.  75c.  Box  seats  $1. 
Matinee  prices  (except  Sundays  and  Holidays) 
10c,  25c,  50c.    Phone  Douglas  70. 


'OLUMBIA  THEATRE  ^?L"d!°' 


fj'l/LUlllDJUi    UlLrtllXL  Playhouse 

^^    Geary  and  Mason  Sts.    Phone  Franklin  150 

COMMENCING  SUNDAY  NIGHT.  &>pt-  ~ 

THIRD  ENORMOUS  WEEK 
Special  Holiday  Matinee  Tuesday.  Sept.  9 
Matinees  also  on  Wednesday.  Saturday 

and  Sunday. 
Popular  Prices  for  Tue?day  and  Wednesday 

Matinees— 25c  to  |l. 
John  Steven  McGroarty's  Pageant-Drama 

THE  MISSION  PLAY 

10)  People  in  the  Great  Fiesta  Scene 
Spanish  Songs  and  Dances. 


<20R£ 


Leading  Theatre 

ELLIS  AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


2d  AND  LAST  WEEK  STARTS  SUNDAY 

Regular  Slats  Wednesdayand  Saturday, 

Special  Holiday  Mat.  Admission  Day. 

William  A.  Brady  Ltd.  Presents  a  Real  Comedy 

of  Love  and  Romance 

READY  MONEY 

By  James  Montgomery 
Prices— 50c  to  $1.50.    $1.00  Wednesday  Mat. 
Commencing  Monday.  Sept.   15  — THE    UNDY- 
ING STORY  of  CAPT.  SCOTT  in 
Motion  Pictures. 


OPERA 
HOUSE 


mmi 


Phone  Sutter  4200 

Sunday  Afternoon  and  Evening 

Last  Times  of  THE  BOHEMIAN  GIRL 

Commencing  MONDAY,  Sept.  7— One  Week  Only 

Elaborate  Revival  of 

THE   BEGGAR   STUDENT 

MiUocker's  Famous  Comic  opera 

splendid  cast—  I'nrivaM   Chnrus  —  Spectacular 

Marches— Tivoli  Orchestra. 

Matinees  Saturday  ami  Sunday. 

Popular  Prices— 25c,  50c,  75c ;  Box  Sea 

Starting  Monday.  Sept.  15— Six  Nighi     ' 


Mrs.  A.  W.    Scotl 
Magdalene.' 


Jr..  in   "  Mag'Ia  " 
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VANITY  FAIR. 

A  valued  correspondent  asks  us  to  account 
for  the  enthusiasm  in  favor  of  Harry  Thaw 
that  has  been  displayed  by  the  women  of 
Canada.  The  matter  is  quite  simple.  A 
dozen  other  instances  of  the  kind  have  oc- 
curred within  the  last  few  years,  and  there- 
fore we  have  an  abundance  of  material  upon 
which  to  form  a  judgment.  Harry  Thaw  is 
an  object  of  feminine  adoration,  first  be- 
cause he  is  a  libertine,  secondly  because 
it  was  his  habit  to  inflict  brutal  outrages  upon 
defenseless  women,  and  thirdly  because  he  is 
a  murderer.  Doubtless  the  worship  accorded 
to  him  is  somewhat  mitigated  by  the  fact  that 
he  killed  a  man  instead  of  a  woman  and 
that  the  death  of  his  victim  was  instan- 
taneous. But  then  we  can  not  expect  every- 
thing in  this  imperfect  world. 


It  seems  that  the  Sheik-uI-Islam  is  anxious 
about  the  status  of  the  women  of  Christen- 
dom. As  the  religious  head  of  the  Moham- 
medan world  he  feels  that  things  are  not 
quite  as  they  should  be  in  the  realms  beyond 
his  jurisdiction  and  that  if  Christianity  can 
not  properly  protect  the  weaker  sex  it  is  the 
duty  of  Islam  at  least  to  proffer  its  counsel 
and  warning.  Doubtless  the  women  of 
America  and  Europe  will  duly  appreciate  this 
championship,  and  also  the  zeal  of  the  Xew 
York  American  correspondent  at  Constanti- 
nople in  invoking  it  upon  their  behalf. 

The  Moslem,  says  the  Sheik,  is  a  monoga- 
mist ;  the  Christian,  a  polygamist.  By  way  of 
elucidation  he  explains  that  the  Moslem  is 
allowed  to  marry  more  tban  one  wife,  but  un- 
der rules  and  regulations  so  strict  as  to  make 
the  game  hardly  worth  the  candle.  As  a  re- 
sult the  Moslem  has  only  one  wife.  There  are, 
of  course,  some  instances  where  the  Moslem 
has  more  than  one  wife,  but  these  instances 
are  few  and  far  between.  The  Sheik  does 
not  say  so,  being  a  man  of  discretion,  but 
it  seems  hardly  likely  that  a  man  who  already 
has  one  wife  would  want  another  contempo- 
raneously. So  far  the  court  is  with  the 
Sheik. 

The  Christian,  on  the  other  hand,  says  his 
reverence,  is  forbidden  to  marry  more  than 
one  woman,  but  as  we  are  dealing  with  con- 
ditions and  not  theories  we  have  to  face  the 
fact  that  our  divorce  laws  permit  him  to 
marry  a  good  many  women,  and  permit  the 
women  to  marry  a  good  many  men.  "The 
result,"  says  his  holiness,  "is  widespread 
polygamy  and  immorality."  And  there  you 
have  it.  The  monogamous  Moslem  sits  in 
judgment  on  the  polygamous  Christian,  im- 
ploring him  to  be  good  and  to  imitate  the 
domestic  virtues  of  the  Turk. 

But  what  about  divorce  ?  Once  more  we 
seem  to  detect  a  slight  lowering  of  the 
Sheik's  left  eyelid  as  his  worship  replies  that 
divorce  is  permitted  to  the  Moslem  and  for- 
bidden to  the  Christian,  and  that  therefore 
divorce  is  very  rare  in  Moslem  countries  and 
nearly  universal  in  Christian.  What  a  world 
of  paradoxes  we  do  live  in,  to  be  sure.  The 
Moslem,  explains  the  Sheik,  must  enter  into 
a  contract  to  pay  his  wife  a  very  consider- 
able sum  of  money  in  the  event  of  divorce. 
It  is  very  seldom  that  he  possesses  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money.  Therefore  it  is 
very  seldom  that  he  seeks  to  escape  from 
that  state  of  bliss  that  we  well  know  to  be 
inseparable  from  the  matrimonial  state.  In 
Christendom,  says  the  Sheik,  the  man  who 
wants  to  be  divorced  must  pay  money  to  law- 
yers and  to  courts.  Under  the  green  flag  he 
must  pay  it  to  his  wife.  In  Christendom, 
where  divorce  is  religiously'  forbidden,  it  may 
be  purchased  at  a  very  small  cost.  In  Mos- 
lem countries,  where  it  is  not  forbidden,  it 
costs  a  great  deal.  And  thus  do  we  live  and 
learn. 


The  amusing  Bok,  writing  in  Collier's 
Weekly,  is  good  enough  to  tell  us  the  "remedy 
for  the  present  wave  of  indecent  dressing." 
The  article  is  accompanied  with  some  illustra- 
tions of  the  diaphanous  gown  obtained  by 
means  of  the  indelicate  camera,  and  because 
these  gowns  are  so  very  diaphanous  we 
have  to  take  the  word  of  the  caption  that 
they  are  there  at  all.  Is  it  possible  that  Bok 
can  look  at  these  illustrations  without  blush- 
ing ?    We  thought  better  of  Bok. 

But  let  us  get  at  Bok's  remedy.  To  remedy 
something  is  Bok's  long  suit.  If  Bok  only 
had  his  way — and  he  can  never  quite  under- 
stand why  he  does  not  get  it — all  our  women 
would  be  dressed  with  that  charming  sim- 
plicity that  would  faithfully  reflect  the  charm- 
ing simplicity  of  their  minds.  But  they  have 
been  beguiled  by  Paris.  They  have  fallen 
victims  to  the  French  dressmakers,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  whom  said  recently  that  he  would 
see  how  far  he  could  go  "in  making  damn 
fools  of  the  American  women."  Let  us  hope 
that  this  particular  dressmaker  has  now  satis- 
fi  d  his  unholy  curiosity.  Frankly  we  don't 
see  that  he  can  go  very  much  further  than 
he  has.  There  is  some  satisfaction  in  the 
eflection  that  too  much  energy  in  the  present 
direction  would  spoil  his  own  trade,  since 
-omen  without  any  clothing  at  all  would  be 
;.  most  unprofitable  venture  for  the  dress- 
making business. 

Xow  if  our  women  could  only  be  persuaded 
to   ignore    Paris   all   might  yet   be   well    with 


them,  says  Bok.  The  Parisian  fashions,  he 
says,  are  worn  only  in  America,  since  no  true 
Parisienne  would  touch  them  with  a  manure 
fork.  Therefore  it  only  remains  for  fashion- 
able America  to  patronize  home  industries,  to 
encourage  the  American  dressmaker  to  pro- 
duce a  distinctive  national  costume  that  shall 
at  least  conceal  something  of  the  feminine 
anatomy,  and  in  this  way  we  shall  be  saved 
from  "the  present  wave  of  indecent  dressing." 
It  all  sounds  very  nice,  but  the  whole  of  it 
can  easily  be  condensed  into  a  single  sen- 
tence. Thus  we  may  say  that  the  remedy 
for  indecent  dressing  is  not  to  dress  inde- 
centlv. 


Xow  there  is  a  good  deal  too  much  cant 
about  this  business,  a  good  deal  too  much  as- 
sumption that  the  woman  who  dresses  inde- 
cently does  so  because  her  naturally  pure  na- 
ture has  been  misled  by  example,  and  that  it 
is  only  necessary  to  tell  the  woman  with  the 
diaphanous  dress  that  her  dress  is  diaphanous 
to  cause  her  to  discard  it  at  once.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  fact.  The  diapha- 
nous dress,  the  suggestive  dress,  is  worn 
only  by  shameless  women  who  are  naturally 
wantons  and  who  take  advantage  of  the  spirit 
of  the  day  to  throw  off  all  the  restraints 
against  which  they  have  secretly  fretted  for 
so  long.  Indeed,  feminine  modesty  has  been 
vastly  overrated  all  along  the  line.  It  has 
very  few  of  the  features  of  a  real  sentiment. 
It  is  to  be  classed  with  the  protective  colora- 
tion of  some  animals.  It  is  a  matter  of  ex- 
pediency, a  pose,  a  bait.  The  average  man 
has  far  more  physical  modesty  than  the  aver- 
age woman.  There  are  some  things  that  no 
man  will  talk  about,  however  degraded  he 
may  be,  but  there  are  no  such  reticences 
among  women.  And  women  know  this  to  be 
true.  Therefore  to  treat  the  indecently 
dressed  woman  as  though  she  needed  no  more 
than  a  little  kindly  advice  and  a  few  paternal 
admonitions  is  a  piece  of  unmitigated  hum- 
bug. What  she  needs  is  to  be  spanked,  and 
it  may  be  said  that  she  has  dressed  herself 
for  the  occasion. 

There  was  once  a  wife  who  said  that  her 
husband  had  learned  to  swear  from  the  parrot. 
We  are  imitating  that  wife  when  we  say  that 
women  have  learned  their  immodesty  from 
Paris.  They  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  They 
learned  it  from  the  devil,  who  is  willing  and 
eager  to  teach  all  of  us.  No  one  pretends 
that  the  indecent  dances  were  imported  from 
Paris.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  exported 
to  Paris.  Every  one  knows  that.  And  inde- 
cent dressing  and  indecent  dancing  are  twin 
sisters.  They  come  of  a  wanton  contempt  for 
modesty  that  takes  advantage  of  a  general 
letting  down  of  bars  to   come  to  the  surface. 


When  we  consider  some  of  the  legislation 
that  is  now  finding  its  way  to  the  statute 
books  we  can  hardly  wonder  that  men  should 
feel  increasingly  afraid  to  marry-  And,  by 
the  way,  it  is  a  little  remarkable  that  at  a 
time  when  we  are  all  asked  to  join  in  a  cry 
for  the  equality  of  the  sexes  there  should  be 
hundreds  of  laws  intended  to  regulate  the  re- 
lations of  men  to  women  and  hardly  a  single 
law  prescribing  the  relations  of  women  to  men. 
For  example,  the  aboriginal  minds  of  the 
State  of  Washington  have  recently  enacted 
what  ttaej-  call  a  "lazy  husband  law."  We  do 
not  know  the  precise  provisions  of  this  law, 
but  any  one  can  guess  who  is  familiar  with 
the  workings  of  the  primitive  intelligence. 
But  why  is  there  no  "lazy  wife  law"  ?  Are 
not  women  just  as  prone  to  laziness  as  men, 
and  with  even  more  disastrous  results?  And 
now  these  legislative  tree-folk  are  trying  to 
arrange  for  extradition  for  their  precious  law. 
And  yet  we  complain  that  the  marriage  rate 
is  falling  while  on  even-  hand  we  find  laws 
that  are  passed  on  the  assumption  that  the 
man  who  wants  to  marry  is  presumptively  a 
criminal.  That  he  is  presumptively  a  lunatic 
goes  without  saying. 

It  is  the  custom  now  in  some  Eastern  states 
to  ask  the  man  point-blank  whether  he  is  an 
idiot.  They  ask  him  other  things,  too.  things 
that  would  bring  a  blush  to  the  damask  cheek 
of  a  horse-dragoon.  It  is  all  very  well  to  ask 
women  questions  of  this  kind.  They  don't 
mind.  But  men  do  mind.  And  fancy  asking 
a  man  who  is  about  to  be  married  whether 
he  is  an  idiot.  Would  he  be  there  at  all  if  he 
were  not  an  idiot  ?  Probably  he  does  not 
know  it.  Idiots  never  do-  But  all  his  mar- 
ried friends  have  told  him  so. 

Now  how  long  will  men  put  up  with  this 
sort  of  thing?  It  has  always  taken  a  good 
deal  of  courage  to  be  married  and  to  face  the 
rigors  naturally  incidental  to  that  holy  but 
melancholy  state.  But  if  henceforth  we  can 
get  married  only  by  purchased  permission  of 
the  quack  doctor,  through  the  disgusting 
formulas  of  the  quack  clergyman,  and  with 
the  baton  of  the  policeman  flourished  before 
our  eyes  we  may  well  look  a  little  extra  long 
before  we  leap  and  endure  the  ills  we  have 
rather  than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of. 
After  all  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the 
devil  is  quick  to  suggest  alternatives,  and 
probably  there  is  nothing  that  gives  the  devil 
quite  such  intense  satisfaciion  as  "lazy  hus- 
band" laws,  eugenic  laws,  sex  hygiene  laws, 
and  all  the  other  filthy  nostrums  of  our  mod- 
ern social  reformer.  And  there  is  nothing 
that  the  devil  hates  quite  so  much  as  the  easy 
path  to  the  youthful  marriage. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


A  young  man,  an  only  son,  married  against 
the  wishes  of  his  parents.  A  short  time 
afterwards,  in  telling  a  friend  how  to  break 
the  news  to  them,  he  said:  "Tell  them  first 
I  am  dead  ;  and  then  gently  work  up  to  the 
climax." 


During   the    course    of 
livered    some   years   ago 
liatns   in  Mississippi   he 
sudden  yell  from  a  man 
have    been    robbed    by   p 
not    know    that    there 
present,"    promptly    sugg 
in  order  to  get  a  laugh 
[he  unhappy  man.     "I' 


a  stump  speech  de- 
by  John  Sharp  Wil- 
was  interrupted  by  a 

in  the  audience.  "I 
ickpockets !"  "I  did 
ere  any  Republicans 
ested    Mr.    Williams, 

'There  aint !"  roared 

the  only  one !" 


Jock  McTavish  had  the  misfortune  to  get 
arrested  and  sentenced.  He  was  given  a 
bucket  of  water,  a  brush,  and  a  cake  of 
strong  soap,  and  told  to  wash  his  cell.  Some 
time  later  the  jailor  came  through  and  saw 
McTavish  giving  himself  a  thorough  scouring. 
"Here,"  he  cried,  "what  are  you  doing  ? 
Didn't  I  tell  you  to  wash  your  cell?"  "Aye, 
in'  am  I  no  washin'  masel' ?"  asked  the  sur- 
prised McTavish. 

Tommy  had  broken  one  of  the  school  rules, 
ind  the  teacher  told  him  to  tell  his  mother 
ibout  it,  and  also  about  the  punishment  he 
lad  received.  She  thought  his  mother  might 
:hrash  him  again.  The  next  morning  she 
isked :  "Well,  Tommy,  did  you  tell  your 
mother  about  your  bad  behavior  yesterday 
ind  how  I  punished  you  ?"  "Yes,  ma'am," 
■eplied  Tommy  quickly.  "Well,  what  did 
four  mother  say?"  "Said  she'd  like  to  wring 
t'our  neck,"   replied   Tommy,   calmly. 


Whatever  qualifications  the  newly  elected 
iudge  possessed,  biblical  knowledge  was  not  his 
nost  conspicuous.  An  attorney  went  to  his 
:ourt  to  plead  for  a  girl  who  was  to  be  sent 
:o  the  juvenile  court  for  a  misdeed.  "This 
s  the  little  girl's  first  offense,"  pleaded  the 
ittorney,  "and  I  don't  think  she  ought  to  be 
junished.  Even  Mary  Magdalen  was  par- 
loned."  "Mary  Magdalen,"  said  the  judge,  "I 
ion't  remember  that  case.  Clerk,  bring  me 
:he  files  in  the  Magdalen  case." 


Mr.  Justice  Darling  has  defined  a  sheriff  as 
something  which  is  half-way  between  an  oy- 
ster and  a  lord  mayor.  But  Thackeray  an- 
;icipated  the  judge  in  attributing  human  in- 
dulgence to  oysters.  "I  was  walking  with 
lim  one  evening  from  the  club,"  writes  Ed- 
mund Yates,  "and,  passing  a  fish-shop  in  New 
Street,  he  noticed  two  different  tubs  of 
jysters,  one  marked  'Is.  a  dozen,'  the  other 
Is.  3d.  a  dozen.'  'How  they  must  hate  each 
ither!'  said  Thackeray,  pointing  them  out." 


Called  upon  for  a  "few  remarks,"  an  after- 
linner  speaker  was  still  in  the  midst  of  his 
iratory  half  an  hour  later.  Finally  one  of 
:he  weary  banqueters  wrote  something  on  a 
lit  of  paper  and  passed  it  across  the  table, 
rhe  recipient  read  it,  smiled,  and  passed  it 
iown  the  line.  It  came  close  to  where  the 
Drator  stood.  Thinking  it  might  be  for  him 
iie  picked  it  up  and  glanced  at  it.  Then  he 
snded — forgetting  his  peroration.  The  note 
read:     "This  is  what  Sherman  said  war  was." 

The  large-hearted  son  of  Erin  was  digging 
[lostholes  one  day  when  the  boss  rambled 
along  to  size  up  the  job.  "How  are  you 
making  out,  Pat  ?"  asked  the  boss.  "Foine 
is  silk,"  answered  Pat,  keeping  right  on  with 
bis  work,  "as  yez  will  notice  yezsilf."  "The 
work  looks  all  right,  Pat,"  jokefully  re- 
sponded the  boss,  "but  do  you  think  you  will 
Ever  be  able  to  get  all  that  dirt  back  in  the 
bole  again?"  "No,  sor,  not  as  it  is  now,  sor, 
but  it's  me  intintion  to  dig  the  hole  a  little 
laper." 

Miss  Emery  had  given  little  Tim  a  simple 
problem  in  addition  that  he  failed  to  work 
But.  "Numbers  are  dry,"  she  reasoned  with 
tierself,  and  determined  to  make  the  lesson 
more  interesting.  "Suppose,"  she  began,  en- 
gagingly, "your  mamma  sent  you  to  the  store 
[O  buy  three  pounds  of  lamb,  two  pounds  of 
potatoes,  half  a  pound  each  of  carrots  and 
furnips,  and  one  pound  of  tomatoes — what 
would  you  have  then?"  Tim  shook  his  head, 
but  Marybell.  only  a  year  older,  raised  an 
eager  hand.  "Well,  Marybell  ?"  said  the 
teacher,  with  a  sorrowful  glance  at  little  Tim. 
"Stew  !"  said  Marybell,  sweetly. 


A  lady  living  in  Atlanta  had  a  young 
folored  maid  who  wanted  to  go  to  a  wedding. 
She  was  given  permission  to  go,  and  the  next 
morning  her  mistress  asked  her  how  the 
Rdding  had  gone  off.  The  eyes  of  the  young 
Colored  girl  shone  with  the  happy  memories 
of  the  evening  before,  and  she  told  with  great 
gusto  of  the  splendid  appearance  of  the  bride, 
of  her  dress,  her  veil,  her  train,  and  her  orna- 
ments. When  she  was  through,  her  mistress 
asked  :  "And  how  did  the  bridegroom  look. 
Chloei1  Did  he  look  as  well  as  the  bride?" 
The  glowing  look  at  once  departed  from  the 


face  of  the  young  woman  and  she  said  in  a 
tone  of  infinite  disgust :  "De  bridegroom  ? 
Huh  !  De  bridegroom  !  If  yo'll  believe  me, 
missus,  dat  mizzable,  triflin'  niggah — he  nebba 
come  a-ni'^h  !" 


Mr.  F.  R.  Benson,  the  well-known  English 
Shakespearean  actor,  has  always  been  pas- 
sionately addicted  to  outdoor  sports.  In  his 
'varsity  days  he  achieved  fame  as  a  runner, 
and  when  to.uring  with  his  companions  he 
makes  a  practice  of  organizing  athletic  con- 
tests. The  actor's  known  fondness  for  ath- 
letics once  led  to  a  misunderstanding.  Mr. 
Benson  desired  to  ascertain  if  a  certain  young 
actor  could  take  a  part  in  "The  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor"  at  Rugby,  so  he  wired,  "Can  you 
play  Rugby?  If  so,  come  at  once."  Back 
came  the  reply :  "Arrive  at  four  p.  m. 
Played  half-back  for  Stratford." 


She  was  breakfasting  with  the  daughters  of 
a  friend  noted  for  her  interest  in  foreign 
missions.  It  happened  that  the  cook  had 
failed  to  come  home  the  night  before,  and 
had  offered  no  satisfactory  explanation  when 
she  appeared  the  next  morning.  Mother, 
moreover,  had  failed  to  deliver  the  sermon 
which  the  serious  elder  daughter  thought  the 
situation  demanded.  "She  gives  all  this 
money  to  save  the  heathen,  and  attends  all 
these  meetings,  and  yet  here,  right  under  her 
nose,  the  cook  is  going  to  the  dogs."  "Ah, 
yes,"  said  the  younger  girl,  "but  there  are  so 
many  Chinamen  and  so  few  good  cooks." 


The  poet  and  his  friend  dropped  into  a  little 
side  street  place  to  continue  their  argument. 
The  bartender  was  the  only  other  occupant. 
Now  and  then  he  was  called  to  their  table 
to  serve  them.  Between  times  he  peeled  po- 
tatoes and  onions  and  carrots  for  the  next 
day's  free  lunch.  The  poet  and  his  prose 
friend  argued  vehemently,  beat  upon  the 
tables,  quoted  yards  of  the  best  sellers  and 
insulted  each  other  in  the  most  friendly  and 
impassioned  fashion  in  the  world.  At  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning  the  pair  paid  their  bill 
and  started  for  the  door.  Half  way  the  poet 
stopped.  "I  hope,"  said  he  patronizingly, 
"that  we  have  not  disturbed  you  by  our  talk 
of  literature  ?"  "Y"ou  never  bothered  me 
none,"  said  the  bartender,  reassuringly.  "I 
was  busy  peelin'  pertaters." 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

Circumstances. 
I  had  a  gold  watch  once,  you  know, 
But   now  a  silver  one  doth  go, 
For  I  proceeded  through  the  paces, 
And  circumstances   altered  cases. 

— Town    Topics. 

The  Difference. 
Not  so  very  long  ago 

Women   cut  a  dash — 
Fashions   change,   as    well  we   know — 
Now  they   cut  a  slash. 

— Canadian   Courier. 


In  the  Morning. 
Through    the   gates   of  dawn   is    driven 

Mighty    Phcebus    in    his   car, 
And    the    gloom   of    night    is    riven 

By  his  lances  hurled  afar. 
Now  the  winds  of  dawn   awaken, 

With   a  bugle  note  they  call, 
And    my    resolution's    shaken, 

But  I  shan't  get  up  at  all! 

Now  the  little  birds  are  singing 

Their  sweet  matins  in   the  trees, 
And    the   cock's   shrill   cry  goes    ringing 

In  defiance  down   the  breeze. 
Now  the  world  begins  to  shuffle 

And    repose   from   all   has   fled, 
And  they  rise  and  don  their  duffle, 

But  I  shall  not  leave  the  bed! 

I  can  hear  the  dishes  clatter, 

I  can  hear  the  housemaid  yawn; 
Now  I  hear  the  children  chatter 

As  they  put  their  garments  on. 
Now  I  hear  the  missus  calling, 

"Do  you  mean  to  sleep  all  day?" 
And — the  thought  of  it  is  galling — 

I    shall   get    up,    right   away! 

— New  York  Globe. 


A  Hint. 
When   her   pa   throws   down    the   night's  paper 

And  comes  in  to  wind  the  old  clock; 
When  her  ma  covers  up  the  canary 

And  begins  all  the  doors  to  lock; 
When  her  brother  comes  in  from  the  poolroom 

And  throws  down  his  shoes  on  the  floor — 
Then  it's  time  to  make  tracks  for  your  hat,  kid, 

And  vanish  posthaste  through  the  door. 

You've  held  her  small  hand  all  the  evening 

While  you  builded  your  castles  in    Spain, 
Remember   tomorrow  is  coming, 

If  you're  good  you  may  see  her  again. 
You  may  think  this  stunt's  put  on  to  scare  you 

And  to  keep  you  from  wooing  your  lass 
But  you'll    find  the  sole  purpose  of  all  this 

Is  to   keep  you   from  wasting  the  gas. 

— Milwaukee  News. 


What's  in  a  Nam  e? 

Dey  call  him  "Bash"  to  rhyme  mit  gash,  and 
"Balk"  to  rhyme  mit  chalk; 

Dey  call  him  "Bosh"  to  rhyme  mit — gosh,  I  neffer 
heard  such  talk! 

I  thought  I'd  find  some  pupils  in  America,  but 
ach, 

Mtin  Gott!  How  can  a  fellow  play  who  can't  pro- 
nounce  it   "Bach." — Chicago   Record-Herald. 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
A   chronicle   of   the    social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the   Bay   of   San   Francisco    will   be   found   in 
the  following  department : 

Judge  Wheaton  Gray  and  Mrs.  Gray  of  Los 
Angeles  have  announced  the  engagement  of  their 
daughter.  Miss  Evangeline  Gray,  to  Mr.  Chester 
\Y.  Jtidson  of  this  city.  Mr.  Judson  is  a  brother 
of  Mrs.    Frank  Somers. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Louise  Kellogg  and  Mr. 
.  ■  Harding  Whipple  took  place  Saturday 
evening  at  Grace  Pro-Cathedral  in  the  presence  of 
a  few  relatives  and  friends.  Mrs.  Whipple  is  the 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Marmaduke  E.  Kellogg  of  this 
city.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whipple  will  reside  at  the 
El   Drisco  after  October  6. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Jessie  Knight  and  Mr. 
Knight  Starr  Jordan  took  place  Monday  in  Provo. 
Utah.  Mr.  Jordan  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
David  Starr  Jordan  of  Stanford  University,  who 
are  at  present  in  Europe.  Mr.  Jordan  and  his 
bride  will  reside  m  Terra  Bella,  Tulare  County. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Dorothy  Emalita  Page  and 
Mr.  Charles  Buckingham  will  take  place  today  at 
the  home  in  Belvedere  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur 
Page.  Miss  Page's  two  cousins,  the  Misses  Leslie 
Page  and  Marjorie  Page,  will  be  her  maids  of 
and  her  bridesmaids  will  be  the  Misses 
Kate  Peterson,  Marian  Leigh  Mailliard.  Marian 
Crocker,  Ruth  Winslow,  Margaret  Nichols,  Mil- 
dred Bright,  Dora  Winn,  and  Marian  Dickinson. 
Miss  Page  is  a  sister  of  Mr.  Ralston  Page  and  a 
niece  of  the  Messrs.  William  C.  Ralston,  George, 
William,    and   the  late   Charles  Page. 

Miss  Page  was  the  complimented  guest  at  a 
luncheon  Friday  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Crocker,  and  the  same  evening  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  Edwards  entertained  in  her  honor.  Both 
affairs  took  place  in   Belvedere. 

Mrs.  J.  G.  Kittle  was  hostess  last  week  at  a 
luncheon  at  her  home  in  Ross  preceding  the  bridge- 
tea  at  the  Lagunitas  Country  Club. 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Griffith  was  another  luncheon  hostess 
the   same   day. 

Miss  Ethel  McAllister  entertained  a  number 
of  friends  at  a  tea  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Temple 
Bridgman   and   Miss   Cora  Otis. 

Mrs.  Clyde  Payne  was  hostess  at  a  luncheon 
and  bridge  party  at  her  home  in  Belvedere. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christian  de  Guigne,  Jr.,  enter- 
tained a  large  number  of  guests  at  a  dinner- 
dance  Friday  evening  at  Pebble  Beach  Lodge. 

Mr.  Clinton  La  Montaigne  was  host  Saturday 
evening  at  a  dinner  at  Pebble  Beach  Lodge  in 
honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Hastings. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Whittell  gave  a  dance 
Monday  evening  at  the  Menlo  Country  Club  com- 
plimentary to  Miss  Lois  Cunningham  of  New 
York. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Lane  was  hostess  at  a  reception 
at  her  home  in  Claremont  in  honor  of  her  sister- 
in-law-,  Mrs.  Franklin  K_  Lane,  wife  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

Miss    Dorothy    Dickins    gave   an    informal   dance 
Friday  evening  at  her  home  on  Sacramento  Street. 
Miss  Marie  Louise  Winslow  entertained  a  num- 
ber   of    friends    recently    at    a    luncheon    in    Bur- 
lingame. 

Miss  Mary  Armsby  was  hostess  Friday  evening 
at  a  dinner  preceding  the  dance  given  in  San 
Rafael  by  Mr.  and   Mrs,    William  Horn. 

The  members  of  the  Lagunitas  Country  Club 
gave  a  barbecue  Friday   evening. 

The  Assembly  dances  will  take  place  at  Scottish 
Rite  Hall  Saturday  evening,  November  1,  Novem- 
ber 22,  December  27,  January  10,  January  31,  and 
February    14. 

Dances  will  be  given  by  the  Berkeley  assembly 
at  the  Twentieth  Century  Club  on  the  following 
dates:  October  29,  December  3,  January  14,  and 
February'    1$. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Johnson  was  hostess  at  an  artillery 
bridge  party  at  her  home  at  Fort  MUey  compli- 
mentary to  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Phillips,  wife  of 
Colonel  Phillips,  U.  S.  A.,  Mrs.  George  Appel, 
and  Mrs.  Lewis  Turtle. 

The  officers  at  Fort  Winfield  Scott  were  hosts 
at  a  dance  in  honor  of  Colonel  Charles  S.  Phillips, 
I  .  S.  A.,  Mrs.  Phillips,  and  their  daughter,  Miss 
Callie  Phillips. 

Paymaster  Charles  M.  Ray  and  Mrs.  Ray  enter- 
tained a  number  of  friends  at  a  dinner  at  Mare 
Island  in  honor  of  Captain  John  M.  Ellicott.  U. 
S.    N.    'retired),  and  Mrs.   Ellicott. 

Captain  Frank  M.  Bennett,  U.  S.  N..  and  Mrs. 
Bennett  gave  a  dinner  last  week  at  their  home  in 
the  navy  yard. 

Naval  Constructor  Henry  M.  Gleason,  U.  S.  N., 
and  Mrs.  Gleason  gave  a  dinner  complimentarv  to 
Captain    William    M.    Crose,    U.    S.    N„    and    Mrs. 

Crose  was  hostess  at  a  bridge-tea  during 
the  week  and  her  daughter.  Miss  Janet  Crose,  en- 
tertained a  number  of  friends  at  an  informal 
dance. 

Mrs.  George  Neal  uas  the  honored  guest  at  a 
luncheon  given  Wednesday  by  Mrs.  J.  J.  Sulli- 
van. 

The  .rHcers  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Glacier  were  hosts 
at  a  dinner  on  board  ship  in  honor  of  Ensign  G. 
Hbllis  Connor,  who  will  be  married  today  in  Santa 
Rosa  I.-   Miss  Helen  McMean 

A  ball  was  given  Thursday  evening  at  Yerba 
Buena    for   the  benefit   of  the   Navy    Relief   Society. 


Movements  and  'Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
to  and   from  this  city-   and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Caltfornians : 

Mr--.  Horace  Wilson  and  Miss  Mildred  Salic, 
who  are  traveling  in  Europe  were  at  last  ac- 
counts  in   Vichy. 

Miss    Sara     Coffin    has    recently    been    the    guest 
Hannah    Neal    Hobart    at    her    home    in 
Buriingame. 

Rev.  Clifton  Macon  and  Mrs.  Macon  have  gune 
to     Macon.    Georgia,    to    visit    relatives. 

ir.   and   Mrs.    Robert   G.   Hooker  and   their  little 
and    Lent    Hooker,    have    re- 
to    San    Mateo   after   a   two    weeks'    visit    in 
;;irbara. 

Theodore  Tomlinson    has  come    from    New 
vir-i:    her  mother,    Mrs.    Charles   Mcintosh 


Keeney,    and    her    sister,    Mrs.    Willard    Cranston 
Chamberlin. 

Mrs.  M.  P.  Tones  has  returned  from  a  visit  in 
Monterey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Tallant,  Miss  Genevieve 
Tallant,  and  Mr.  George  Tallant,  Jr.,  are  estab- 
lished in  their  new  home  in  Santa  Barbara,  where 
they  will  reside  indefinitely. 

Miss  Jennie  Hooker  has  returned  from  Bur- 
lingame,  where  she  has  been  visiting  Mrs.  Joseph 
B.    Crockett. 

Mrs.  Claus  August  Spreckels  will  return  from 
Europe  next  month  and  will  join  Mr.  Spreckels 
in  New  York,  where  they  will  spend  the  holidays. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lorenzo  Avenali  have  returned 
from  a  two  weeks'  visit  in  Menlo  Park,  where 
they  were  the  guests  of  Miss  Lydia  Hopkins. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Timothy  Hopkins  are  again  in 
Menlo  after  a  visit  in  Monterey. 

Mrs.  Colin  M.  Boyd  and  Miss  Margaret  Hopper 
of  Honolulu  left  last  week  for  New  York,  where 
they  will  remain  until  September  11,  when  they 
will  sail  on  the  Adriatic  with  a  party  of  friends 
for  Europe.  They  will  spend  the  winter  on  the 
Riviera. 

Mrs.  John  McNear  has  returned  from  Europe, 
where  she  has  been  spending  the  summer. 

Dr.  Mary  Sperry  of  Denver  is  visiting  her 
mother,  Mrs.  Austin  Sperry,  at  her  home  on  Pa- 
cific   Avenue. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  William  Matson  and  their 
daughter,  Miss  Lurline  Matson,  have  returned 
from  a  visit  in  the  East. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Smith  has  returned  from  Coronado 
and  is  established  for  the  winter  at  the  Hotel  Vic- 
toria. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Claus  Spreckels  (formerly  Miss 
Ellis  Moon)  are  en  route  to  Europe,  where  they 
will  join  Mrs.  John  D.  Spreckels,  who  is  taking 
the  cure  at   Carlsbad. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Atholl  McBean  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  H.  Lent  have  been  spending  the  past 
two  weeks  motoring  through  Humboldt  and  Sis- 
kiyou counties. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Holland  have  returned  to 
their  home  in  Concord,  Massachusetts,  after  a  visit 
of  several  weeks  in  California.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Holland  formerly  resided  in  this  city. 

Mr.  Everett  N.  Bee  has  been  spending  the  past 
week   in    Monterey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seymour  Waterhouse  are  enjoy- 
ing a  camping  trip   in  the  Tahoe  country. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  King  Brown  and  their 
four  children  are  again  established  in  their  home 
at  SeaclifF,  after  having  spent  the  summer  in 
their  bungalow  at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mrs.  John  Rodgers  Clark  and  her  children  have 
returned  from  Europe,  where  they  have  been 
visiting  Mrs.  Clarke's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C. 
F.   Mull  ins. 

Mrs.  E.  T.  Niebling  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Rhoda  Niebling,  have  returned  from  a  visit  at 
Lake   Tahoe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Sadoc  Tobin  have  re- 
turned from  a  week's  visit  at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  P.  Brinegar  have  returned 
from  Europe,  where  they  have  been  spending  the 
summer.  Thev  are  residing  at  the  Fairmont 
Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Driscoll  and  their  two 
little  sons  have  gone  to  Monterey  to  remain  sev- 
eral weeks.  They  have  recently  returned  from  a 
visit  in  Santa  Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Rodman  Shreve  and  their 
daughters,  the  Misses  Elizabeth  and  Agnes 
Shreve,  are  again  occupying  their  home  in  San 
Mateo  after  having  spent  the  summer  in  Santa 
Barbara.  Miss  Rebecca  Shreve,  who  is  traveling 
in  Europe  with  Miss  Lansdale,  is  expected  home 
before   the   holidays. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Avery  McCarthy  arrived  las* 
week  in  their  automobile  from  Los  Angeles  and 
are  occupying  one  of  their  flats  on  Pacific  Avenue. 
Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott.  Mrs.  Russell  J.  Wilson, 
and  the  Misses  Polly  Mills  and  Sophie  Beylard 
have  returned  to  Burlingame  after  a  week's  visit 
at  Lake  Tahoe.  They  made  the  trip  in  Mrs.  Wil- 
son's touring   car. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Schmieden  and  their 
children  are  again  established  in  their  home  in 
Ross  after  having  spent  the  summer  in  their  cot- 
tage at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cyrus  Peirce  have  moved  from 
town  to  their  home  in  Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Rathbone  have  returned 
from  Lake  Tahoe,  where  they  were  the  guests  of 
Mr.    and    Mrs.    C.    Frederick  KohL 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  L.  Rawlings  will  return 
this  month  from  Europe,  where  they  have  been 
spending  the  summer.  Mrs.  Rawlings  will  visit 
her  parents,  Dr.  Alexander  Warner  and  Mrs. 
Warner  during  Mr.  Rawlings's  annual  visit  in 
Mexico. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Templeton  Crocker  will 
sail  September  11  from  Europe  and  will  be  met 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  G.  Irwin,  who  will 
leave  Wednesday  for  New  York,  where  the  family 
party  will  spend  two  months  before  returning 
home, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Kaufman  are  among  the 
San  Franciscans  who  are  planning  to  spend  the 
winter   in   Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  G.  Sutton  and  their  two 
sons  will  leave  in  February  for  Europe  with  the 
intention  of  remaining  two  years,  during  which 
time  their  boys  will  attend  school  in  Vevey, 
Switzerland. 

Dr.  George  Hayes  Willcutt  left  Monday  for 
New  York  and  will  sail  next  Tuesday  for  Eu- 
rope, where  he  will  remain  two  years,  during 
which  time  he  will  study  in  Vienna,  Berlin,  and 
Munich. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  S.  Foss  left  Tuesday 
for  their  home  in  Boston  after  having  spent  the 
summer  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilfred  B.  Chapman. 
Mrs.  Edward  J.  McCutchen  has  closed  her 
bungalow  at  Lake  Tahoe  and  has  returned  to 
town    for  the   Season. 

Mr.  Tames  Otis  and  his  daughter.  Miss  Cora 
Otis,  have  returned  from  Europe  and  will  be 
joined  in  a  few  weeks  by  Mrs.  Otis  and  Miss 
Fredericka  Otis,  who  decided  to  remain  abroad 
longer. 

Mrs.    William    B.    Storey    (formerly   Mrs.    Laura 
is     visiting    Mr.     and     Mrs.     Louis     Findlay 
Montcagle. 

Rev,     Edward    Morgan    has    returned    from    Eu- 
rope,  where  he  has  been   spending  the   summer. 
Mrs.    I.    W.   Bellman,  Jr..   and   her  children  left  I 
for   New   York  en   route  to   Europe.      Mr.  * 


Hellman  will  leave  next  Tuesday  to  join  his 
family  in  the  East.  They  will  sail  September  20 
on    the    Itr.pcrator. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Mejia  and  their  daughters,  the 
Misses  Elvira,  Leonore,  and  Cornelia  Mejia.  are 
established  in  a  home  on  Vallejo  Street-  They 
have  recently  come  over  from  Piedmont,  where 
they  have  been  residing. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Howard  and  their 
sons,  the  Messrs.  George  and  Henry  Howard,  have 
been  spending  the  past  ten  days  in  Monterey. 
They  will  return  to  San  Mateo  next  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hayes  Smith  are  again 
at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  after  having  spent  the 
summer  in  San  Mateo,  where  they  rented  the 
home  of  Mr.   and  Mrs.   Arthur  Redington. 

Mrs.  Harrison- Smith  and  her  daughters,  the 
Misses  Henrietta  and  Alice  Harrison-Smith,  have 
returned   from  Santa  Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Boyd  and  their  daughter. 
Miss  Louise  Boyd,  will  come  to  town  this  winter 
and  witl  occupy  the  home  on  Laguna  Street  of 
Dr.  Adolf  Barkan.  Miss  Boyd  has  recently  re- 
turned from  Lake  Tahoe,  where  she  was  the  guest 
of  Miss  Kate  Brigham. 

Mrs.  William  Reding  has  gone  to  New  York 
to  visit  her  son-in-law  and  daughter,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Ernest    Stillman. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cuyler  Lee  and  their  children 
have   returned   from    Monterey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willis  Polk  are  en  route  home 
from  Europe,  where  they  have  been  spending  the 
summer. 

Mr.  Leonard  Abbott  is  rapidly  recovering  from 
hts  recent  operation  for  appendicitis. 

Mr.  Chapman  Grant  has  been  appointed  curator 
of  the  Children's  Museum  at  the  Brooklyn  Insti- 
tute of  Arts  and  Science  in  New  York.  Mr. 
Grant  is  a  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jesse  Root  Grant, 
and  a  brother  of  Mrs.  William  Piggott  Cronan 
of  Newport.  His  maternal  grandfather,  the  late 
William  Chapman,  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  this  city. 

Mrs.  George  Boardman  and  Miss  Dora  Winn 
have  returned  from  Monterey. 

Miss  Helen  Elizabeth  Cowles  will  leave  tomor- 
row for  the  East  to  spend  the  winter  with  her 
father,  Mr.   Paul   Cowles. 

Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Redding  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Josephine  Redding,  have  arrived  from  Paris  and 
have  joined  Mr.  Redding  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 
Mrs.  Arthur  Murray.  Miss  Sadie  Murray,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ord  Preston  have  returned  from 
an  extended  visit  in  the  Yosemite  Valley. 

Mme.  Elsa  Ruegger  is  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Morris  Meyerfeld  at  their  home  on  California 
Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  L.  Hurst  are  spending  some 
time  at  Hotel  del  Coronado. 

Mr.  William  H.  Crocker.  Miss  Ethel  Crocker, 
Miss  Vera  de  Sabla,  and  Mr.  George  H.  Howard 
spent  a  few  days  at  Casa  del  Rev. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  P.  Mack  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  F.  Rowe  are  at  present  registered  at  Hotel  del 
Coronado. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Higgins.  Miss  Higgins,  and 
Miss  Carmen  Ghirardelli  spent  the  week-end  at 
Casa  del  Rev. 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Barron  and  Miss  D.  S.  Barron  of 
Ross  are  among  the  recent  arrivals  at  Hotel  del 
Coronado. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Greenway  was  at  Casa  del  Rev  over 
the  week-end. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  S.  Watson  and  family 
have  arrived  at  Hotel  del   Coronado. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Knell  are  guests  at  Hotel 
del  Coronado. 

Major-General  Arthur  Murray.  U.  S.  A.,  has 
returned  from  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  army 
posts  at  Fort  George  Wright,  Washington,  Fort 
Douglas,  Utah,  and  in  Yellowstone  Park.  He 
was  accompanied  by  his  aide-de-camp.  Captain 
Herbert  Brees,  U.   S."  A. 

Brigadier-General  John  P.  Wisser,  U.  S.  A., 
Lieutenant-Colonel  David  J..  Shanks,  U.  S.  A., 
inspector-general,  and  Major  J.  C.  Gilmore,  Jr.. 
U.  S.  A.,  returned  Friday  from  their  ninety-mile 
test  ride.  Colonel  Shanks  has  since  gone  to 
\\  ashington.  D.  C,  to  assume  his  duties  in  the. 
office    of    the    inspector-general. 

Colonel   John    H.    Beacom,    U.    S.    A.,    has    gone 
to  Galveston  to  assume  command  of  his  regiment. 
Colonel  Thomas  Rees,  U.    S.  A.,   and  Mrs.   Rees 
have  returned   from  a  motor  trip  to  Monterey. 

Mrs.  William  Ashburner  and  her  niece.  Miss 
Amelia  Christy,  have  recently  been  visiting  Ad- 
miral Field,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs.  Field  at  their 
home  near   Bennington,   Vermont. 

Colonel    William    H.    Bowen,    U.     S.    A.,    com- 
manding   officer    at    the    Presidio,    Monterey,    has 
been   spending  a   few  days  at  the  Victoria  Hotel. 
Colonel    W.    May.    U.    S.    A,,    spent    a   few    days 
in   this   city   en    route  to   the   Philippines. 

Colonel  Frederick  von  Shrader,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Mrs.  von  Shrader  will  spend  the  next  two  months 
in  Washington.  D.  C,  with  their  daughter,  Mrs. 
Prentiss  Bassett,  wife  of  Lieutenant  Bassett,  U. 
S.  N. 

Lieutenant  J.  W.  Wiley,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been 
transferred  from  the  U.  S.  S.  Illinois  to  the  U. 
S.    S.    Minnesota. 

Captain  A.  S.  Halsted.  U.  S.  N.,  has  been 
ordered  to  the  board  of  inspection  and  survey. 

Lieutenant-Commander  Clarence  Kempff,  TJ.  S. 
N.,  Mrs.  Kempff,  and  their  children  are  visiting 
Mrs.  Kempff's  mother,  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Brigham, 
at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Paymaster  Robert  B.  Lupton,  U.  S.  N„  who 
has  been  temporarily  attached  to  the  receiving 
ship  at  the  Mare  Island  yard,  has  been  assigned 
to  the  Glacier,  relieving  Pavmaster  Emmet  H. 
Tebcau.    U.    S.    N. 

Lieutenant  Riley  F.  McConnell,  TJ.  S.  N.,  and 
Mrs.  McConnell  are  established  in  their  new  quar- 
ters at  Mare  Island,  where  they  will  reside  for 
the    next  two   years. 


The  home  in  Berkeley  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Melvin  Jeffress  has  been  brightened  by  the  ad- 
vent of  a  son. 


Frederick  Delius — whose  new  work  for  or- 
chestra, with  a  choral  finale  called  "The  Song 
of  the  High  Hills,  is  to  be  given  its  first  per- 
formance in  London  shortly — spent  a  number 
of  years  in  this  country,  living  the  life  of  a 
farmer.  He  was  bom  in  England  of  German 
parentage. 


Pears' 

Pears'  Soap  fur- 
nishes all  the  skin 
needs,  except  water. 

Just  how  it 
cleanses,  softens 
and  freshens  the 
delicate  skin-fabric, 
takes  longer  to  ex- 
pound than  to  expe- 
rience.  Use  a  cake. 

Sold  in  every  quarter  of  the  glnlje 


Hotel  St.  Francis 


Tea  served   in 

Tapestry  Room 

from 

four  to  six  o'clock 

Special  Music 
Fixed    Price 


A  Daily  Social  Event 


AMERICAN  PLAN 

Coronado's  climate  if  the  most  equable  in  the 
world.  During  the  remaining  months  of  the 
year  one  can  be  assured  of  weather  conditions 
here  little  short  of  perfection. 

Deep-Sea  Fishing  now  at  its  best.    Golf.  Tennis. 

Motoring.  Yachting.  Bay  and  Surf  Bathing. 

International  Polo  During  Winter 

Write  for  Booklet 

JOHN  J.  HERNAN.  Manto-,  Coronado  Beach,  CaL 

H.  F.  Norcross,  L.  A.  Agent,  334  South  Spring  St. 


BETTER   THAN  ANYTHING   YET 

will  }>e  the 

Admission  Day  Celebration 
SANTA  CRUZ 

Don't  make  us  tell  you  almut  it. 

COME  AND  SEE  FOR  YOURSELF 

Saturday.  September  6th 

Sunday,  September  7it 

Tuesday,  September  9th 


$110 


$110 


HONOLULU 


Round  Trip 


First  Class 


Haiyaii  and  Waikiki  Beach  for  a  delightful 
vacation  of  two  weeks  or  more.  Ii  beats  them 
all  for  rest,  recreation,  and  health.  Sailing,  surf 
boating,  s-a  bathing,  swimming,  and  all  sports. 

Splendid  steamers  of  Sydney  Short  Line  sail 
every  two  weeks.  Book  now  for  sailings  of  Aug. 
26.  Sept.  9.  23.    Send  for  folder. 

OCEANIC  S.  S.  CO. 

673  MARKET  STREET 

Telephone  Sutter  648 


September  6.  1913. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


THE  CITY  IN  GENERAL. 

The  National  Association  of  Mail  Carriers 
has  been  in  session  here  for  the  past  week. 
Eleven  hundred  members  were  present.  Wil- 
liam E.  Kelly  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  was 
reelected  president. 


Franklin  K.  Lane,  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a  banquet 
given  in  the  Palace  Hotel  on  Wednesday 
evening.  Californians  from  all  parts  of  the 
state  were  present.  Alexander  Vogelsang 
was  chairman  of  the  committee  of  arrange- 
ments and  made  a  short  address,  being  fol- 
lowed by  Mayor  Rolph. 


An  inventory*  of  the  estate  of  the  late 
Kate  Sutro  Nussbaum,  daughter  of  Adolph 
Sutro,  deceased,  was  filed  with  Judge  Gra- 
ham on  Wednesday  by  State  Inheritance  Tax 
Appraiser  W.  A.  Sullivan.  The  estate  is  ap- 
praised at  $421,164.24,  and  the  heirs  will  have 
to  pay  the  state  inheritance  tax,  amounting  to 
$7293.20.  Mrs.  Nussbaum  died  in  Bonn,  Ger- 
many, several  months  ago. 


Superior  Judge  Dunne  has  denied  a  writ 
of  prohibition  to  Attorney  A.  S.  Newberg, 
representing  the  Phcenix  Club,  preventing 
Police  Judge  Crist  from  issuing  search  war- 
rants to  be  served  on  gambling  clubs.  The 
decision  of  the  court  will  affect  all  similar 
warrants  granted  against  the  so-called  social 
clubs.  

The  case  of  A.  F.  Martel,  former  president 
of  the  defunct  Market  Street  Bank,  which 
closed  its  doors  in  1908,  has  been  dismissed 
by  Superior  Judge  Trabucco,  sitting  for  Judge 
Dunne,  on  the  motion  of  Assistant  District 
Attorney  Maxwell  McNutt.  Martel  was  tried 
and  convicted  in  1908  for  swearing  to  a  false 
statement  of  the  bank's  financial  standing 
made  out  to  the  state  bank  commissioner  on 
August  13,  1907.  The  case  was  appealed  to 
the  state  appellate  court,  which  reversed  the 
decision  of  the  lower  court. 


Five  carloads  of  structural  steel  to  be  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  new  City  Hall  have 
arrived.  Excavation  and  grading  on  the  site 
have  been  completed.  The  foundation  work 
for  the  building  is  more  than  a  third  com- 
pleted. . 

The  Supreme  Court  has  given  a  decision 
to  the  effect  that  the  district  attorney  may 
incur  any  expense  which  he  deems  necessary 
in  excess  of  his  annual  appropriation.  The 
ruling  grew  out  of  a  mandamus  suit  having 
to  do  with  the  extra  expense  incurred  by  Dis- 
trict Attorney  Fickert  for  his  investigation 
of  the  bunco  cases  in  the  police  department. 
Certain  expenses  on  that  account  submitted 
by  Fickert  were  refused  approval  by  the 
finance    committee    of   the    board     of     super- 


The  supervisors  on  Tuesday  denied  the  ap- 
plication of  the  J.  Charles  Green  Company 
for  thirty-six  billboards,  twenty  feet  high,  in 
various  parts  of  the  city ;  also  one  applica- 
tion presented  by  Schroder  &  Herzog.  The 
combined  length  of  the  boards  for  which  the 
permits  were  asked  would  be  5447  l/z  feet. 
Most  of  the  boards  asked  for  were  enlarge- 
ments of  others  already  standing. 


Registration  for  the  September  primary 
election  closed  with  143,000  voters  listed,  in 
round  numbers.  Of  this  total  49,000  names, 
the  registrar  announces,  are  those  of  women. 


Following  confessions  made  by  three  gov- 
ernment employees,  and  the  discovery  and 
seizure  of  fifty-nine  tins  of  opium  on  the 
Manchuria  last  Saturday,  the  federal  grand 
jury  has  indicted  the  following  fourteen  men  : 
Elias  Ellison,  former  customs  guard ;  E.  E. 
Vargas,  customs  guard ;  Manuel  Joseph,  cus- 
toms guard  ;  James  J.  Brolan,  customs  guard  ; 
G.  B.  Balk,  customs  guard;  Elmer  J.  Galla- 
gher, customs  guard ;  Max  Muller,  former 
customs  guard ;  Peter  W.  Craigie,  customs 
guard:  John  McKenna,  customs  guard;  A.  J. 
Taylor,  former  Pacific  Mail  quartermaster ; 
John  McGeough,  customs  guard;  C.  G-  Reay, 
customs  guard ;  Young  Tai,  Chinese  mer- 
chant ;  Soo  Hoo  Fong,  Chinese  merchant. 
The  ring  is  supposed  to  have  smuggled  into 
this  country  over  $2,000,000  worth  of  opium 
since   its  organization. 


Judge  Seawell  on  Tuesday  overruled  a  de- 
murrer interposed  by  J.  Cal  Ewing  and  Frank 
M.  Ish,  the  baseball  magnates,  to  a  suit 
brought  against  them  by  Ferdinand  E.  Hestel 
for  $174,058,  which  he  alleges  is  due  on 
property  at  Army  and  Valencia  Streets  they 
contracted  to  buy.  The  lot  was  to  have  cost 
$175,000.  Hester  alleges  that  they  refused  to 
carry  out  the  terms  of  their  contract. 
-»♦«■ 

Theodore  Spiering,  the  American  violinist, 
has  been  appointed  musical  director  of  "The 
People's  Free  Stage."  Berlin,  which  is  organ- 
ized to  provide  free  concerts  and  dramatic 
performances  for  the  public.  There  are  50,000 
members  of  the  society,  which  will  give 
twenty-five  symphony  concerts  during  next 
season. 


Geraldine  Farrar  Comine  in  Concert. 
Geraldine  Farrar,  leading  soprano  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  New  York,  will 
appear  at  the  Cort  Theatre  on  Sunday  after- 
noon, October  5.  Although  since  1906  she  has 
spent  her  winters  in  this  country,  it  has  so 
happened  that  it  has  been  impossible  for  her 
to  get  west  of  Chicago.  Owing  to  her  engage- 
ment with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company, 
she  has  four  weeks  at  her  disposal  for  con- 
cert work.  Consequently  the  number  of  her 
appearances  must  be  limited.  She  will  have 
associated  with  her  in  this  tour  Alwin 
Schroeder,  the  great  'cellist.  Mr.  Schroeder 
was  for  many  years  solo  'cellist  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  'cellist  of  the  Kneisel 
Quartet,  and  has  done  much  concert  work  as 
a  virtuoso.  The  accompanist  will  be  Mr. 
Arthur  Rosenstein. 


The  William  Gwin.  Jr.,  Concert. 
William  Gwin,  Jr.,  the  tenor,  will  give  one 
of  the  first  concerts  of  the  season  at  the  St. 
Francis  Hotel  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  Oc- 
tober 1.  Mr.  Gwin  is  a  California  boy,  and 
was  for  some  years  a  student  in  Paris  at  the 
National  Conservatory,  where  he  acquired  that 
finesse  of  sentiment  and  diction  that  make  the 
charm  of  the  French  school.  He  has  already 
won  distinction  as  a  concert  singer  in  France, 
and  now  comes  to  his  native  city  for  new 
laurels. 


Reference  to  the  long-time  public  aversion 
to  hearing  our  great  tenors  in  concert  halls 
recalls  an  even  greater  aversion  to  contraltos 
(writes  Robert  Grau  in  Musical  America).  It 
is  a  fact  that  while  all  the  sopranos  of  the 
opera  prospered  enormously  in  concert,  no 
contralto  previous  to  the  advent  of  Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink  possessed  the  compelling 
qualities  to  attract  a  large  audience  in  con- 
cert, and  no  impresario  from  1S70  to  1S95 
was  ever  willing  to  undertake  a  prolonged 
tour,  no  matter  how  great  the  vogue  of  a 
contralto  in  opera.  Even  Anna  Louise  Cary, 
the  most  popular  contralto  of  the  last  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  could  not  draw  au- 
diences large  enough  in  concert  to  justify  a 
spring  tour  at  the  conclusion  of  the  opera 
season.  The  tremendous  popularity  of  Schu- 
mann-Heink has  in  no  way  changed  conditions 
as  far  as  the  contraltos  are  concerned.  The 
German  contralto  stands  absolutely  alone  and 
her  career  has  had  no  parallel  in  musical  his- 
tory. Moreover,  no  one  has  been  more 
amazed  at  the  financial  results  attending  her 
tours  than  madame  herself.  When  my  brother 
engaged  Schumann-Heink  for  the  opera 
house  he  offered  her  $250  a  week,  which  was 
so  much  more  than  she  had  ever  had  before 
that  she  accepted  with  alacrity,  and  when  her 
triumph  here  was  so  pronounced  Maurice 
Grau  did  not  wait  for  the  singer  to  approach 
him  for  an  increased  compensation,  but  he 
first  doubled  and  then  trebled  the  amount  she 
found  in  her  pay  envelope  each  settlement 
day.  For  more  than  eight  years  the  income 
of  Schumann-Heink  has  exceeded  $5000  a 
week  and  each  year  finds  the  total  increasing. 


All  over  Germany,  wherever  there  is  a 
court  or  a  municipal  opera,  the  love  of  Wag- 
ner has  steadily  and  rapidly  grown  and 
everywhere  the  production  of  one  of  his  mu- 
sic dramas  is  always  synonymous  with  a  sold 
out  house.  Wagner  is  the  best  drawing  card 
on  the  stage  today  (writes  Arthur  M.  Abell 
in  the  Musical  Courier),  and  now  that  he  has 
been  dead  thirty  years  and  the  copyright  is 
about  to  expire,  scores  of  small  provincial 
operatic  institutions  that  could  not  afford  to 
pay  the  royalties  hitherto  are  looking  forward 
to  a  rich  financial  harvest  as  well  as  great 
artistic  satisfaction  in  the  production  of  Wag- 
ner's works.  In  fact,  it  is  going  to  be  a 
difficult  matter  to  find  enough  efficient  Wag- 
nerian  singers  to  supply  the  demand  during 
the  next  few  years.  Everywhere  the  public  is 
clamoring  for  Wagner.  At  the  recent  pro- 
duction of  the  "Ring"'  at  the  Berlin  Royal 
Opera  House  in  commemoration  of  the  com- 
poser's 100th  birthday,  all  of  the  performances 
were  sold  out,  although  three  times  the  ordi- 
nary box-office  prices  prevailed. 


During  the  fourteen  weeks  of  opera  re- 
cently ended  in  London  "Tosca"  proved  to  be 
the  most  popular  of  the  twenty-seven  operas 
sung.  It  alone  reached  an  eighth  perform- 
ance. Only  two  were  given  seven  times,  and 
of  one  of  these  also  Puccini  is  the  composer 
— "La  Boheme" ;  the  other  was  "Aida." 
"Madama  Butterfly"  takes  third  place  in  the 
list,  with  six  performances,  while  "The  Jewels 
of  the  Madonna"  had  five  and  "Samson  et 
Dalila,"  "Louise,"  and  "I  Pagliacci"  four  each. 
The  two  novelties  of  the  season,  Von  Walters- 
hausen's  "Oberst  Chabert"  and  Camussi's  "Du 
Barry,"  satisfied  all  existing  curiosity  with 
two  performances  each. 


Few  but  those  who  have  studied  musical 
history  know  that  the  name  John  Bull  was 
borne  by  one  of  the  most  famous  musicians 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  was  as  famous 
a  harptschord  player  in  his  day  as  Liszt  was 
a  pianist,  but  as  a  composer  he  lacked  the 
creative  power  of  Liszt,  the  result  being  that 
Bull  is  practically  unknown  to  the  general 
public  today,  even  in  England. 


Imperial,  the  Cocoa  of  Quality 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  use  it  if  you  wish 
to  taste  the  most  deliciously  aromatic  cocoa 
that  money  can  buy. 

It  is  manufactured  from  the  finest  selected 
cocoa  beans  by  the  special  Ghirardelli  pro- 
cess, by  which  the  flavor  is  not  only  fully 
developed  but  improved.  All  the  oil  or 
butter  fat  is  scientifically  eliminated,  leaving 
nothing  but  the  rich, delicious,  body-building 
product  of  the  bean. 

Use  it  at  home  for  a  morning  cup;  take  it 
with  you  to  the  country  or  on  a  camping 
trip.     Ic's  so  easily  and  quickly  prepared. 

Sold  by  all  best  grocers. 
See  that  yours  carries  it. 


Hotel  Oakland 

Thirteenth  and  Harrison  Sts. 
OAKLAND,  CAL. 

Absolutely  fireproof.  Class  A  construction. 
Erected  at  a  cost  of  $2,000,000.  Perfect  service 
and  unsurpassed  cuisine.  Afternoon  tea  each 
week-day  from  4  until  6  o'clock.    Music. 

European  plan  only. 
Tariff  from  $1.50  per  Under  management  of 

day  up.  VICTOR  KEITER 

Electric  bus  meets  all  trains 


T>  EADERS  who  appreciate  this  paper  may  give 
1X-  their  friends  the  opportunity  of  seeing  a 
copy.  A  specimen  number  of  the  Argonaut  will 
be  sent  to  any  address  in  any  part  of  the  world 
on  application  to  the  Publishers.  207  Powell 
Street,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


PALACE  HOTEL 

Situated  on  Market  Street 
In  the  centre  of  the  city 

Take   any   Market   Street    Car   from   the    Ferry 

Fairmont  Hotel 

The  most  beautifully  situated  of 
any   City    Hotel    in   the   World 

Take   Sacramento    Street   Cars   from   the   Ferry 

TWO  GREAT  HOTELS 
under  the  management  of  the 

Palace  Hotel  Company 


ZEROLENE 

THE 
STANDARD  OIL 

FOR 
AVOTOR  CARS 


Sold  by  dealers  everywhere  and  the 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(CALIFORNIA) 
SAN   FRANCISCO 
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Pocketbook   Protection 

Suppose  j'ou  had  lost  your  pocket- 
book  five  minutes  ago — would 
you  be  feeling  perfectly  secure 
about  it  now? 

If  your  traveling  funds  are  in  the 
form  of  Wells  Fargo  Travelers 
Checks,  the  dropping  of  your 
pocketbook  need  never  alarm 
you — any  more  than  the  loss  of 
an  unendorsed  personal  check. 
Because  your  Wells  Fargo  Trav- 
elers Checks  require  your  sig- 
nature to  make  them  good.  To 
carry  them  means  actually  to 
protect  your  pocketbook. 

This  pocketbook  protection  may 
some  day  save  you  from  losing 
hundreds  of  dollars. 

Buy  some  now  at  a  Wells  Fargo 
office. 

They  are  readily  accepted  by 
hotel,  stores,  and  railroad  com- 
panies the  world  over. 


CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Established  1850  OF  HAKTFORD 

SIXTY-THIRD  AJOTOAL  STATEMENT 

Capita] 11.000.000 

Total  Assets 7.735.110 

Sniplns  to  Policyholders 3.266.021 

BENJAMIN  J.  SMITH 

Manager  Pacific  Department 

Alaska  Commercial  Building      •      San  Francisco 


COOK'S  TOURS 


For  the  Discriminating  Traveler 

Europe — Round  the  World 

BEST  ROUTES         BEST  SERVICE 

Railroad  and  Steamship  Tickets 


BY  ALL  LINES 


Office,  689  Market  St.,  S.  F. 

Coot's  Travelers'  Checks  good  everywhere 


NORTH 
GERMAN 
LLOYD 

Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  <.;ro;se..Sq>t.  16 

Kaiser  Wilhelm  U Sept.  23 

Kronprinz  Wilhelm Sept,  30 

Fast  Mail  Sailings. 

rGrosser  Kurfuerst SepL  13 

tKanigin  Luise Sept  18 

"Friedrich  der  Grosser SepL  25 

■fBremen  direct. 

LONDON— PARIS-BREMEN 

Baltimore -Bremen    direct;    one 

cabin)  II):  Wednesdays. 

Sailings  on  SATURDAY  for 

THE  MEDITERRANEAN 

Berlin SepL  20 

Prinzess  Irene : .  Oct.  4 

Through  rates  from  New  York  to 
Egypt,  India.  Far  East,  and  South 
America,  via  Europe.  Largest. 
Newest,  Finest  Ships  in  this  Service 
AROUND  THE  WORLD   «C1C 

Independent  Trips         <PUlO 
Panama  and  West  Indies  Cbuises 

Jan..  Feb.  and  March.  1914. 


Id  1912  the  NORTH  GERMAN  LLOYD  car- 
ried more  passengers  in  ererj  class  to  and 
from  the  Port  of  New  York  than  anj  other  line 


OELRICHS    &  CO.,  GenL  Agts. 

5  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
ROBERT    CAPELLE,  General    Pacific 
Coast  AgeaL  250  Powell  St.,  oear  SL  Francis 
Hotel  and  Gearr  SL.  Sao  Frandsco. 


TOYO    KISEN    KAISHA 

(ORIENTAL    S.    S.    CO.) 

S.  S.  Chiyo   Maru Thursday,  SepL    11,1913 

S.  S.  Nippon    Maru    (intermediate  service,  sa- 
loon accommodations  at  reduced  rates)... 

Tuesday.  Sept.  30,  1913 

S.  S.  Tcnyo  Maru,  via  Manila  direct 

Tuesday,  Oct.   7,  1913 

S.  S.  Hongkong    Maru    (intermediate   service, 
saloon  accommodations   at   reduced   rates) . 

Friday,  Oct.  24,  1913 

-     -    Shinyo    Maru,   via    Manila   direct 

Thursday,  Oct.  30,1913 

^tcamcrs  sail    from    company's   pier,    No.    34, 
n'.ar    foot    of    Brannan    Street,     1    p.    m.,     for 
Yokohama  and  Hongkong,  calKnu  at  Honolulu, 
Kobe    (Hiogo),    Nagasaki,    and    Shanghai,    and 
onnecting  at  Hongkong  with  steamer  for  Ma- 
ils,  India,    etc.      No  cargo   received  on    board 
m    day  of   sailing. 
Round-trip  tickets  at  reduced  rales. 
For     freight     and     passage     apply     at     office, 
:"  mrth    floor     Merchants    National     Bank    Bldg., 
625    Market    St.  W.    H.    AVERY', 

Assistant  General  Manager. 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


"Did  the  doctor  tell  you  what  you  had?" 
"No.  He  took  what  I  had  without  telling 
me."' — Life. 

"Did  you  ever  help  put  a  puzzle  together?" 
"No ;  my  wife  always  assembles  herself 
alone." — Judge. 

J  'isitor — Do  your  children  go  to  school  ? 
Mot  Iter — Not  yet :  they're  studying  eugenics 
and   bacteriology. — Town    Topics. 

"Kate  says  she  intends  to  marry  Mr.  Plunks 
to  reform  him."  "What  is  his  vice?"  "He's 
a  good  deal  of  a  miser." — Sketch. 

Mistress — What  made  you  leave  your  last 
place  ?  Maid — Sure,  an*  nothin'  made  me 
lave!     I  jist  left! — Kansas  City  Star. 

Suffragette — Are  you  in  favor  of  clubs  for 
women?  Henry  Peck — Certainly;  clubs,  sana- 
bags,  or  any   old  thing. — The   Club   Felloie. 

Bill  IVayback  (after  studying  the  bill  of 
fare  with  interest) — 'Ere,  bring  me  all  wot's 
on  'ere,  an'  a  piece  o'  bread! — Sydney  Bul- 
letin. 

"Mars  must  be  a  poor  market  for  silk  hose." 
"Why  do  you  think  so?"  "Professor  Lowell 
says  it  never  rains  on  Mars." — Milwaukee 
News. 

"Papa,  what  does  being  disappointed  in 
love  mean?"  "Why,  either  marrying  or  being 
jilted  by  the  girl  you  are  in  love  with." — 
Houston  Post. 

Miss  Summit — I  must  answer  his  letter,  and 
I  want  to  write  something  that  doesn't  mean 
anything.  Miss  Palisade — Why  don't  you  tell 
hira  you  love  him? — Puck. 

"He  just  borrowed  a  dollar  from  me,  and 
I  feel  like  siriging  "Kathleen  Mavourneen.* " 
"Why?"  "  'It  may  be  for  years,  and  it  may 
be  forever.*  " — Cornell  Widow. 

Johnson — Look  here,  you've  been  in  there 
half  an  hour  and  never  said  a  word.  The 
Man  in  the  Telephone  Booth — I  am  speaking 
with  my  wife,  sir. — The  Sphere. 

Fay — The  Widow  Dashaway's  husband 
didn't  leave  her  much  when  he  died,  did  he? 
Ray — No  ;  but  he  left  her  pretty  often  when 
he  was  alive. — The   Club  Fellow. 

Miss  Gush — And  were  you  ever  out  after 
big  game,  colonel  ?  Colonel  Highflier — Yes, 
indeed.  I  have  been  "out"  after  every  big 
game  I  was  ever  in. — Town  Topics. 

"Rastus,  what's  an  alibi  ?"  "Dat's  provin' 
dat  yoh  was  at  a  prayer-meetin'  whar  yoa 
wasn't,  in  order  to  show  dat  yoh  wasn't  at 
de  crap  game  whar  yoh  was." — Life. 

"Officer,"  said  the  householder,  "there's  a 
burglar  in  my  home."  "I  aint  got  nothing  to 
do  with  burglars,"  responded  the  policeman. 
"I'm  on  the  traffic  squad." — Washington 
Herald. 

Pen  ley — I've  written  a  new  novel.  Come 
up  to  my  apartment  and  I'll  show  you  the 
proofs.  Friend — Proofs !  Why,  old  chap,  I 
don't  doubt  your  word  in  the  least. — Boston 
Transcript. 

"These  magazines  are  so  helpful."  "What's 
the  latest?"  "Here  in  the  home  hints  they 
tell  you  how  to  make  a  lovely  suffragette  bomb 
out     of     an     old     tomato     can." — Louisville 

Courier-Journal. 

"What  is  the  charge  ?"  asked  the  ser- 
geantess.  "Carrying  concealed  weapons,"  re- 
plied Officeress  Mayme  Hogan.  "We  found 
this  cage  of  mice  hidden  under  his  coat." — 
New  York  Post. 

Colored  Person  (in  department  store) — 
Ah  want  to  look  at  a  pahr  ob  silk  stockings  fo' 
a  lady.  Salcsicoman  (nonchalantly) — What 
size  and  color?  Colored  Person — Lordy,  gal! 
Is  you  blind  ? — Life. 

"That's  our  general  superintendent — son  of 
the  president — he  began  at  the  bottom  and 
worked  up — started  in  as  an  oiler,  right  after 
he  left  college!"  "When  was  that?"  "Oh, 
he  graduated  last  June!" — Puck. 

Sopcr  (sadly) — Something  I  said  to  my 
wi  fe  some  days  ago  so  offended  her  she 
hasn't  spoken  to  me  since.  Henpcck  (with 
painful  eagerness) — Old  chap,  would  you  mind 
telling  me  what   it   was  you  said? — Tit-Bits. 

"The  time  has  past,"  said  the  orator 
haughtily,  "when  any  man  can  hide  himself 
behind  a  woman's  petticoats."  "You  bet," 
commented  the  cynic  in  the  back  seat.  "Those 
X-ray  skirts  have  stopped  that." — Buffalo  Ex- 
press. 

Prospective  Tenant — Number  t'irteen?  It 
might  nod  be  lucky  to  live  in  a  house  vot 
vas  number  t'irteen.  Agent — You  don't  be- 
lieve in  such  nonsense  as  that?  Prospective 
Tenon! — Veil,  vot  reduction  vill  you  make  in 
der  rent  if  I  take  der  chances? — Puck'. 

The  Departing  Guest — Out  of  this  sum  give 
each  of  the  waiters  ten  sous  and  Henri  five 
francs.  The  Head  Porter — But  Henri  has 
just  now  entered  our  employment.  He  has 
not  yet  served  you.  The  Guest — And,  there- 
fore, he  is  the  only  one  who  hasn't  annoyed 
me. — Heitere  Welt. 


He  Warned  His  Wife, 
But  She  Only  Laughed. 

Some  day,"  said  a  prominent  San  Francisco  busi- 
ness man  to  his  wife,  '  a  thief  will  break  in  here  and 
carry  off  your  jewels.  You  should  keep  them  in  a 
safe  deposit  box  when  they're  not  being  used." 

She  laughed  at  the  idea.  "  They're  perfectly  safe," 
she  said. 

A  few  days  later  he  saw  his  opportunity — found  the 
front  door  ajar.  Just  to  show  her  how  easily  the  trick 
could  be  turned  he  entered,  went  unseen  and  unheard 
to  her  room,  pocketed  the  valuables  and  crept  out. 

When  he  returned  a  few  hours  later  the  household 
was  in  an  uproar  and  the  police  had  been  summoned. 
Then  he  told  her  what  had  happened. 

See  how  easily  a  place  can  be  looted?  Now  is  the 
time  for  you  to  heed  advice  and  rent  a  safe  deposit  box. 
As  low  as  $4  a  year.  Then  you're  sate.   Phone  to  or  call  on 

JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM 

Manager 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

CROCKER  BUILDING 


Post  and  Market  Streets 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Phone  Kearny  7 


SADDLE  HORSES 
COMBINATION  HORSES 


CARRIAGE  HORSES 
GIG  HORSES 


Our  own  breeding  and  training 

Several    animals   may   be    seen    at    Hl'LDA 
STABLES,  1530  Fell  Street.  City. 

WOODLAND  HACKNEY  STUD 

Property  of  Edgar  J.  De  Pue. 


WESTERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

TORONTO 

United  States  Assets 82,464.562.05 

Surplus 1.018,318.63 

PACIFIC  COAST  DEPARTMENT 

128  LEIDESDORFF  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

W.  L.  W.  MILLEfi.  Manager. 


BONESTELL    &    CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    is 

furnished  by  us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118   to    124  First    Street,    corner  Minna, 

San  Francisco. 
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THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Mercha n t   Tailors 
108-110  Sutter  St.  French  Bank  Bldg. 


Stockton,  Sacramento, 
Salt    Lake.    Denver. 
Omaha,  Chicago,  Kan- 
sas City,  St.  Louis 

I  4.10  p Stockton 10.20  a  = 

:E  Through  Standard  and  Tourist  Sleeping'  2 
3  Cars  via  Den.  &  Rio  Grande  and  Missouri  — 
z:  Pacific,  Rock  Island  Lines  and  Burling-  3 
—  ton  Route.  = 

=  ALL  TRAINS  ELECTRIC  LIGHTED  = 
=  EXCELLENT    DINING    CAR    SERVICE  = 

■z  Ticket  Offices  r: 

=  665  Market  St.— Phone  Sorter  1651  E 
s  1326  Broadway,  Oakland — Phone  Oakland  132  = 
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Argonaut  subscribers  may  have  the  paper 
sent  regularly  to  their  outof-town  address 
during  the  vacation  season  promptly  on 
request. 


Yosemite 

See  Its  Wonders 

A  Day  Trip  From 
San  Francisco 

Lv.  Ferry  Station  8:40  A.M. 

Lv.  Oakland  (16th  St.)     9:14  A.M. 
Ar.  E!  Portal  6:20  P.M. 


Round-Trip  fare  from  San  Francisco,  including  stage  fare  betwe 
El  Portal  and  Sentinel  Hotel,  in  centre  of  Park,  14  miles 


$22.35 


Stage  fare  from  Sentinel  Hotel  to  Wawona  (Mariposa 
Big  Trees).  25  miles,  and  return,  $15.00 

Comfortable  Camps  in  Addition  to  First-Class  Hotels 

Southern  Pacific 

THE  EXPOSITION  LINE— 1915 

SAN  FRANCISCO:   Flood  Building      Palace  Hotel      Ferry  Station      Phone  Kearny  3160 
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A  Hint  to  Oakland. 

Our  sister  city  across  the  bay,  in  so  many  ways  de- 
voted to  aggressive  exploitation  of  its  own  identity, 
somehow  never  fails  to  catch  whatever  distemper  of 
social  or  economic  error  which  may  happen  to  prevail 
on  the  peninsula.  Probably  it  is  due  to  the  westerly 
winds  that  the  microbe  of  municipal  ownership  which 
has  taken  such  fierce  hold  here  is  also  having  a  run  in 
Oakland.  Now  there  is  a  proposal  which  may  come  to 
a  popular  vote  to  municipalize  the  entire  transbay  sys- 
tem of  street  railways.  This  leads  to  certain  easy 
reflections. 

The  East  Bay  region  has  grown  prodigiously  on 
many  accounts,  but  perhaps  the  most  potent  influence 
has  been  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  the  local  trans- 
portation companies.  They  have  not  only  served  well 
the  established  community,  but  it  has  been  a  special 
point  of  their  policy  to  reach  out  into  new  and  remote 
regions.  East  Oakland,  Fruitvale,  Piedmont,  Clare- 
mont,  Cragmont,  Thousand  Oaks,  and  God  knows  what 
other  districts  have  in  turn  been  provided  with  street 
railway  facilities  in  advance  of  their  actual  upbuilding. 
Transportation  established  and  assured  has  created  these 
outlying  districts  one  after  another,  for,  let  it  be  whis- 


pered low,  it  is  not  so  much  the  charms  of  Oakland 
proper  as  the  opportunity  of  getting  out  of  Oakland 
and  into  the  freer  air  of  the  adjacent  hillsides  that  has 
sustained  so  large  a  movement  across  the  bay.  Now 
all  this  has  come  about  through  the  enterprise  of  the 
street-car  companies — through  their  reaching  out  for 
new  fields  and  new  business. 

What,  let  us  ask,  would  happen  under  municipal 
ownership?  Municipal  roads  are  built,  not  upon  con- 
siderations of  business  and  upon  calculations  under  the 
principle  of  foresight,  but  under  the  motives  of  poli- 
tics. We  have  seen  how  it  is  in  San  Francisco  in  the 
recent  bond  election.  Examine  the  several  schemes 
approved  a  few  days  ago  and  you  will  find  that  they 
were  planned  not  so  much  with  reference  to  building  up 
San  Francisco  as  to  getting  votes  for  a  particular 
project.  There  was  no  disposition  to  build  roads  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  population  in  new  and  un- 
settled districts — districts  where  there  are  no  votes. 
San  Francisco  seems  now  pretty  thoroughly  committed 
to  the  municipal  railway  policy  and  under  it  the  service 
is  bound  to  be  restricted  to  established  and  settled  ter- 
ritory, since  there  can  be  no  political  motive  for 
projects  in  the  new  territory  which  can  only  count 
against  the  system  at  the  point  of  profits  for  years  to 
come  and  where  there  is  no  possible  political  advan- 
tage. 

If  Oakland  is  really  clever  she  will  take  advantage  of 
this  condition  and  sustain  the  system  under  which  her 
car  lines  run  everywhere  into  new  territory.  She  will 
leave  her  car  service  in  private  hands  subject  to  mo- 
tives tending  to  exploitation  of  new  territory,  which 
may  now  be  done  with  special  advantage  in  view  of  the 
narrowed  policy  of  San  Francisco  under  municipal 
ownership.  The  very  foolest  thing  that  Oakland  could 
do  now  would  be  to  imitate  San  Francisco  by  munici- 
palizing her  local  transportation  system  and  so  destroy 
its  efficiency  as  an  agency  for  promoting  the  develop- 
ment of  new  and  outlying  districts. 


The  Tariff  Bill. 

The  tariff  bill  which  passed  the  Senate  on  Tuesday  is 
a  purely  political  measure.  It  has  been  made  up  by 
politicians  under  motives  of  politics.  It  is  therefore 
merely  a  device  of  party  policy,  based  upon  no  prin- 
ciple, conforming  to  no  plan.  That  a  measure  so 
created  should  lack  consistency  at  a  hundred  points  is 
a  matter  of  course.  Whatever  interest  has  been  strong 
politically  has  succeeded  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent 
in  getting  itself  looked  after.  Whatever  has  been  weak 
has  been  cut  to  the  bone.  California  being  practically 
without  influence  at  Washington,  due  to  the  whimsi- 
calities and  inconsistencies  of  our  politics  during  the 
last  few  years,  has  suffered  many  cuts  and  some  impo- 
sitions— to  what  precise  extent  we  shall  only  know 
when  the  bill  is  completed  and  printed  in  conjunction 
with  comparative  tables.  But  this  is  certain,  that  how- 
ever much  she  may  suffer  under  the  bill,  California  gets 
nothing  more  than  she  deserves.  A  state  which  by  the 
eccentricity  and  instability  of  its  political  action  nulli- 
fies its  voice  in  the  national  counsels  has  no  right  to 
expect  to  be  other  than  ignored  in  the  making  of  na- 
tional policies. 

A  grievous  fault  of  the  measure  as  it  stands  is  that 
by  its  insufficiency  it  leaves  the  question  of  tariff  re- 
vision still  open.  It  has  nothing  of  the  finality  which 
attaches  to  a  thing  representative  of  and  adjusted  to  a 
fixed  principle.  Being  a  mere  affair  of  politics,  it  is 
still  subject  to  political  considerations.  And  this  being 
so,  pressure  both  ways  will  continue  to  be  exerted ; 
while  on  the  part  of  the  public  there  will  be  a  sustained 
sense  of  uncertainty  under  the  assurance  that  fresh 
changes  are  likely  to  be  made  at  any  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

If  we  may  judge  by  experience  of  former  tariff  meas- 
ures made  up  as  this  has  been  without  consideration  of 
any  principle,  without  systematic  study  of  economic 
conditions,    more    regardful    of    politics    than    of   any- 


thing else,  subject  to  changes  under  political  pressure, 
it  will  disappoint  both  the  country  and  the  poli- 
ticians. It  will  surely  have  a  bad  effect  upon  busi- 
ness and  in  the  end  it  is  pretty  certain  to  confound  the 
calculations  of  those  who  have  made  it.  It  has  been 
the  fate  of  every  party  which  has  undertaken  to  revise 
the  tariff  in  recent  times  to  get  itself  smashed  for  its 
labors.  There  seems  never  the  intelligence  combined 
with  the  powers  of  restraint  to  do  the  thing  upon  right 
principles  and  by  right  methods.  Either  the  vice  of 
falling  short,  or  the  vice  of  going  too  far,  seems  an 
inevitable  accompaniment  of  every  scheme  of  revision. 

The  income-tax  scheme,  with  which  this  tariff  re- 
vision is  involved  as  an  offset  to  losses  by  reductions  of 
the  schedules,  will  probably  be  popular,  since  the  greater 
number  have  only  to  look  on  while  the  fewer  pay.  Any 
project  which  can  present  itself  in  this  form  is  pretty 
certain  of  approval  by  the  non-paying  majority.  None 
the  less  there  is  this  serious  objection  to  it.  It  looks 
with  a  prying  eye  into  private  and  personal  affairs  and 
puts  a  premium  on  perjury.  Quite  as  serious,  regarded 
from  the  standpoint  of  democratic  principles,  it  is  a 
tax  imposed  upon  one  class  as  against  another.  It  takes 
from  the  few  and  exempts  the  many.  It  will  be  widely 
regarded,  no  doubt,  as  a  supreme  merit  that  it  mulcts 
the  rich. 

The  means  by  which  this  bill  has  been  forced  through 
Congress  are  not  creditable  to  the  administration,  to 
Congress  itself,  or  to  the  country.  It  has  been  a  case 
of  whip-and-spur  with  the  President  in  the  saddle. 
Every  resource  of  executive  power,  legitimate  and 
other,  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  representatives 
and  senators  who  have  not  approved  of  this  measure. 
In  plain  terms,  Congress  has  been  browbeaten,  bullied, 
and  coerced  by  the  executive.  To  be  sure,  this  is  not  a 
new  practice ;  times  past  and  all  parties  have  made  us 
only  too  familiar  with  it.  But  it  is  outside  the  purpose 
and  scheme  of  the  constitution,  a  violation  of  repre- 
sentative rights,  a  violation  of  propriety.  Curiously 
enough,  it  has  remained  for  a  Democratic  President 
and  for  a  man  sustaining  the  pretensions  of  a  purist 
to  go,  in  the  matter  of  congressional  coercion  under 
executive  pressure,  to  lengths  hitherto  avoided  by  any 
President  excepting  Roosevelt. 

It  is  characteristic  of  Mr.  Wilson,  as  we  are  coming 
to  know  him,  that  with  hands  all  but  blistered  by  use 
of  the  executive  shillalah  he  hails  the  passage  of  the 
bill  as  a  triumph  of  "the  people."  This  is  ever  the 
way  of  those  who  assume  the  possession  of  special 
virtues  and  special  exemptions  for  improper  courses. 
It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Wilson  really  believes  this  to  be 
a  "triumph  of  the  people,"  since  he  seems  to  have  a 
tremendous  capacity  for  ignoring  plain  facts  and  for 
fooling  himself.  i 

Diggs  and  Caminetti — Aftermath. 

Moral  and  social  sentiment,  righteously  resentful, 
having  been  propitiated  by  the  conviction  of  Maury 
Diggs  and  Drew  Caminetti,  there  now  remains  the  op- 
portunity and  duty  of  sober  second  thought.  Very  ob- 
viously the  punishment  meted  out  to  these  unspeakable 
creatures  is  deserved ;  epiite  as  obviously  the  means  and 
conditions  by  which  this  result  has  been  achieved  are 
questionable.  Diggs  and  Caminetti  have  been  convicted 
and  will  be  punished  as  white  slavers,  whereas,  grievous 
as  was  their  wrongdoing,  they  are  not  white  slavers. 
White  slavery,  as  the  term  has  come  to  be  applied,  is  the 
commercialization  of  a  peculiarly  odious  phase  of  vice. 
It  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  misconduct  of  which 
ihcsc  men  were  guilty  and  related  to  it  only  in  a  remote 
way.  Therefore  while  Diggs  and  Caminetti  are  getting 
nothing  more  or  worse  than  they  deserve  they  arc- 
getting  it  upon  wrong  grounds. 

When   it   is  possible  to  punish  a  man  guilty  of  one 
crime  by  convicting  him  of  another  and  different  crime 
there  is  plainly  a  loose  joint  in  the  law.  and  one  cer- 
tain   to    work   out   bad   consequences.      Tyranny    : 
grossest  form  knows  no  worse  device  thai; 
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the  machinery  which  may  be  employed  to  convict  a 
Diggs  or  a  Caminetti  of  a  crime  he  did  not  commit  may 
be  turned  upon  anybody.  When  innocence  of  a  crime 
charged  is  no  protection  the  most  virtuous  man  in  the 
community  may  be  made  the  victim  of  malice  or  of 
authority.  It  follows  in  a  society  like  our  own  that  a 
law  so  loosely  drawn  must  speedily  work  its  own  nulli- 
fication, since  the  common  sense  of  men  will  not 
consent  to  enforcements  of  a  law  which  may  be 
applied  indifferently  here  and  there,  to  one  offense  or 
to  another.  Either  this  law  must  be  so  redrawn 
as  to  be  specific  or  it  must  fall  into  desuetude. 
Drag-net  schemes  of  indictment,  prosecution,  and  pun- 
ishment do  not  long  survive,  because  they  can  not  be 
made  to  sustain  the  public  confidence  and  the  general 
respect  which  are  the  vital  quantity  in  all  effective  so- 
cial regulations. 

The  liability  of  persons  guilty  as  Diggs  and  Cami- 
netti were  guilty  ought  not  to  depend  upon  accidental 
and  technical  circumstances.  What  they  did  would  have 
been  just  as  reprehensible  if  they  had  left  the  train  at 
Truckee  instead  of  crossing  the  state  line  to  Reno.  It 
should  have  been  punished  in  the  one  instance  as  in  the 
other.  The  morality  or  criminality  of  specific  acts 
ought  not  to  be  affected  by  casual  and  accidental  cir- 
cumstances.   

It  has  been  said,  and  with  specious  justification,  that 
the  Mann  white  slave  law  was  itself  on  trial  in  the 
Diggs  and  Caminetti  cases  and  that  it  was  fully  sus- 
tained both  technically  and  popularly.  There  is  just 
truth  enough  in  this  statement  to  sugar-coat  the  fallacy 
contained  in  it.  It  was  not  so  much  the  Mann  law  that 
was  sustained  as  the  spirit  and  purpose  which  lie  back 
of  it.  Society  has  no  kind  of  consideration  for  the 
misconduct  of  which  Diggs  and  Caminetti  were 
guilty.  The  disposition  is  to  protect  society  by  making 
infractions  of  the  social  code  severely  punishable.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  public  opinion  is  very  much  alive 
with  respect  to  this  matter  and  that  it  will  insist  upon 
enactments  that  will  put  its  resentments  against  the 
seducer  and  the  libertine  in  severe  forms.  But  the  fact 
that  the  Mann  law  has  been  made,  in  this  instance,  to 
serve  a  purpose  does  not  justify  it  in  its  broader  appli- 
cations as  a  permanent  feature  of  the  law  of  the  land. 
This  law,  with  or  without  changes  narrowing  its  appli- 
cation, ought  to  be  left  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
created,  namely,  to  operate  against  the  commercializa- 
tion of  vice.  This  is  a  proper  function  of  the  general 
government  under  its  authority  over  interstate  com- 
merce. But  it  is  no  proper  function  of  the  general 
government  to  look  after  the  individual  conduct  of  the 
citizens  of  any  state;  and  it  is  no  proper  business  of 
the  United  States  courts  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  cases 
of  social  and  individual  dereliction.  The  state,  in  whose 
hands  all  such  matters  have  properly  been  left  by  the 
spirit  if  not  by  the  letter  of  our  system,  ought  to  be 
able  to  attend  to  all  such  matters.  If  existing  state 
laws  are  not  sufficiently  rigid — and  apparently  they  are 
not — then  it  should  be  a  positive  object  of  state  legis- 
lation to  provide  such  laws.  And  since  the  matter  has 
been  so  emphasized  by  the  immediate  cases  there  is 
small  doubt  that  this  will  be  done  here  and  elsewhere. 


One  good  result  is  bound  to  come  out  of  this  case. 
If  it  does  not  put  an  end  to  "lobby"  activity  with  re- 
spect to  matters  before  United  States  courts  it  will  at 
least  greatly  minimize  that  insidious  practice.  Xot 
soon  again,  we  fancy,  will  a  President,  acting  upon  the 
suggestion  of  his  wife,  whose  sympathies  have  been  en- 
listed by  the  mother  of  a  person  criminally  charged, 
give  orders  to  postpone  or  nullify  a  particular  prosecu- 
tion. Xor  will  a  cabinet  officer  in  the  spirit  of  accom- 
modation call  upon  another  cabinet  officer  to  halt  legal 
proceedings.  Xor,  again,  will  the  head  of  a  department, 
for  the  sake  of  accommodating  somebody,  give  orders 
in  nullification  of  his  own  previous  instructions.  There 
will  be  a  little  more  care  all  round,  partly  because  it  has 
been  found  that  these  practices  are  dangerous,  but  more 
largely  for  the  reason  that  the  iniquity  and  infamy  of 
this  kind  of  thing  has  been  exposed  and  emphasized. 
The  tendency  in  every  governmental  machine  is  to  yield 
to  the  pressure  of  personal  considerations,  and  every 
now  and  again  it  seems  necessary  that  things  should  be 
hauled  up  with  a  short  turn  to  the  end  that  abuses  may 
not  so  establish  themselves  as  to  supersede  regular  and 
legitimate  practice.  There  seems  no  way  to  correct  an 
inv  erate  tendency  to  mischief  but  some  such  sudden 
ind    -iolent  explosion  as  that  in  connection  with  this 

Lilt.  

5  serve  a  disposition  to  regard  this  whole  inci- 


dent as  in  some  way  a  triumphant  vindication  of 
the  new  status  of  women.  One  woman  writer, 
assuming  to  be  thoughtful,  accepts  it  as  illustrating  a 
certain  enlargement  of  the  moral  and  legal  recognition 
of  womanhood.  This  we  think  a  mightily  strained  view7 
of  the  case.  Yet  the  claim  may  be  taken  as  suggestive. 
Hitherto  the  almost  universal  idea  has  been  that  of 
regarding  the  woman  in  any  case  of  moral  delinquency 
wherein  men  and  women  are  involved  together  as  a 
victim.  But  this  chivalric  theory  can  not  be  applied  if 
men  and  women  are  to  be  held  in  all  ways  as  of  equal 
responsibility.  Any  law  or  practice  which  makes  flesh  of 
one  and  fowl  of  another  is  manifestly  without  logical 
justification  if  as  a  general  condition  we  insist  upon  the 
abolition  of  sex  distinctions.  In  the  immediate  instance 
the  women  were  logically  as  guilty  as  the  men.  The 
escapade  in  which  the  four  took  part  was  mutual  and 
voluntary  and  had  been  preceded  by  circumstances  in- 
volving the  women  practically  in  equal  degree  with  the 
men.  Whoever  insists  that  men  and  women  shall  stand 
equal  before  the  law  ought  in  consistency  to  demand 
that  Marsha  Warrington  and  Lola  Xorris  be  brought 
to  bar  and  given  the  same  treatment  as  Maury  Diggs 
and  Drew  Caminetti. 


Far  from  illustrating  a  new  status  for  womanhood, 
this  incident  in  fact  and  logic  sustains  the  old  theories 
as  against  the  new.  It  shows  very  clearly  that  there 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  absolute  equality  of  the  sexes. 
Taken  in  all  its  relations  and  bearings  it  shows  that  by 
the  edict  of  nature  men  and  women  stand  under  dif- 
ferent conditions,  subject  to  different  motives,  and  re- 
sponsible in  different  ways  even  for  similar  delinquen- 
cies. So  long  as  society  regards  in  one  light  the  crimes 
of  Diggs  and  Caminetti  and  in  another  light  the  crimes 
of  Marsha  Warrington  and  Lola  Xorris  there  can  be 
no  fair  insistence  upon  theories  of  equality  between 
men  and  women  in  all  things.  The  principle  is  false 
in  logic  because  it  is  founded  upon  an  assumption  which 
will  not  bear  analysis. 

We  suspect  that  when  even  the  most  earnest,  not  to 
say  rabid,  advocates  of  sex  equality  call  for  abolition 
of  sex  distinctions  under  the  law  they  don't  really  mean 
— or  even  understand — what  they  say.  Certainly  they 
do  not  follow7  their  own  proposals  to  their  logical  con- 
clusion. In  cases  like  the  one  under  review,  would  they 
apply  precisely  the  same  rules  and  obligations  of  legal 
responsibility  against  the  women  as  against  the  men? 
Yet  logic  calls  for  precisely  this.  For  the  misconduct 
was  both  mutual  and  voluntary,  and  under  the  cold 
rule  of  equality  the  women  were  as  guilty  as  the  men. 
To  pursue  the  matter  a  little  further,  w7ould  these  same 
enthusiasts  for  equality  eliminate  from  the  laws  every 
clause  and  phrase  which  yields  advantage  to  woman- 
hood? Would  they  abolish  dower?  Would  they  make 
obligations  of  jury,  police,  and  military  service  uni- 
versal? Or  is  there  back  of  their  demands,  insistent 
though  they  be,  a  reserved  sense  that  women  should  in 
reality  have  all  the  privileges  of  the  masculine  sex  writh 
certain  immunities  due  to  femininity?  In  other  words, 
when  they  demand  equality  for  women  do  they  really 
mean  to  ask  for  womanhood  a  status  of  special  privi- 
lege? This  is  conceded  now,  but  would  it  be  if  the 
full  scheme  of  the  aggressive  "new  woman''  were  ac- 
cepted and  embodied  in  the  laws  of  the  land? 


The  Nurses  and  the  Law. 

The  Hospital  Association  has  announced  its  inten- 
tion to  disregard  the  eight-hour  law  so  far  as  it  applies 
to  student  nurses  and  so  to  compei  arrests  that  will 
bring  the  matter  into  the  courts.  The  treasurer  of  the 
association,  who  presumably  knows  something  of  the 
business  of  nursing,  says  that  the  new  law  is  a  danger 
to  the  lives  of  patients,  and  this  is  obviously  true.  It 
is  often  necessary  that  an  individual  nurse  should  give 
her  continuous  attention  to  some  particular  case  that 
she  specially  understands  or  about  which  she  has  been 
specially  instructed.  This  is  now  forbidden  by  law. 
Xo  matter  how  critical  the  case  may  be  nor  how  much 
may  depend  on  the  preceding  observations  of  the  at- 
tendant she  must  quit  her  post  as  the  clock  strikes  with 
the  same  unconcern  that  a  bricklayer  surrenders  his 
trowel. 

Xow  while  we  may  have  every  sympathy  for  patients 
whose  lives  are  endangered  by  the  law  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  we  should  commiserate  with  particular  indus- 
tries which  find  themselves  inconvenienced.  The  last 
California  legislature  was  popularly  elected.  Probably 
its  majority  members  received  quite  as  much  support 
from  hospital  interests  as  from  any  other  class  of  the 


community.  Practically  the  only  credential  demanded 
from  the  candidates  was  an  exceptional  silliness  and  a 
certain  facility  in  the  use  of  "warcries"  and  "watch- 
words." Xow  we  are  beginning  to  see  the  results,  or 
at  least  some  of  them.  There  are  other  and  worse  ones 
that  we  do  not  see  because  they  are  hidden  by  evasions 
and  perjuries.  The  hardships  inflicted  upon  the  hos- 
pital interests  are  duplicated  upon  other  interests  all 
through  the  state,  but  these  other  interests,  having  no 
humanitarian  plea  to  advance,  are  waiting  quietly  until 
election  day.  Perhaps  the}*  have  a  shrewd  recognition 
that  the  state  is  getting  precisely  what  it  voted  for 
and  that  it  must  make  the  best  of  a  bad  job  until  it 
shall  have  the  chance  to  try  again. 


Mr.  Bryan,  Editor. 

Mr.  Bryan's  pathetic  efforts  to  turn  an  honest  penny 
and  to  supplement  on  the  lecture  platform  the  inade- 
quacies of  his  official  salary  as  Secretary  of  State  have 
already  provoked  a  sense  of  humiliation  at  home  and 
of  amusement  abroad.  Public  life  in  America,  even  the 
highest,  has  never  laid  itself  open  to  the  charge  of  over- 
conventionalism.  A  wide  toleration,  a  willingness  to 
allow  a  free  rein  to  individual  expression,  even  to  indi- 
vidual eccentricity,  have  always  marked  the  general 
attitude  toward  American  officials.  But  now  for  the 
first  time  in  history  we  have  a  Secretary  of  State  who 
not  only  allows  himself  to  be  "featured"  on  the  pro- 
grammes of  what  may  be  called  an  intellectual  vaude- 
ville, but  who  frankly  avows  that  in  so  doing  he  is 
actuated  by  the  size  of  the  fees  and  by  nothing  else. 
Reproached  for  the  neglect  of  his  high  office  at  a  time 
of  peculiar  foreign  stress,  Mr.  Bryan's  airy  defense  is 
that  he  needs  the  money. 

But  Mr.  Bryan's  Chautauqua  excursions  have  now 
been  outdone  by  an  announcement  that  appears  over 
his  own  name  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Commoner.  Xow 
if  Mr.  Bryan  had  a  finer  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things 
he  would  have  taken  care  ostensibly  to  sever  his  con- 
nection with  a  newspaper  when  he  was  appointed  to  the 
highest  office  under  the  control  of  the  President.  He 
would  have  seen  the  incongruity,  indeed  the  absolute 
impropriety,  of  combining  the  functions  of  those  who 
make  the  news  with  those  who  sell  it.  But  no  such 
scruples  troubled  our  Secretary  of  State.  Quite  the 
contrary.  It  was  just  that  very  combination  that  ap- 
pealed to  the  shrewd  business  instincts  of  Mr.  Bryan. 
Participating  in  the  councils  of  the  Cabinet,  and  with, 
easy  access  to  all  official  information,  he  announces 
himself  as  peculiarly  qualified  to  impart  that  informa- 
tion through  the  columns  of  the  Commoner  for  the 
small  sum  of  $1  a  year,  with  reduced  rates  for  clubs, 
and  to  exalt  his  own  personal  newspaper  to  the  status 
of  a  government  journal.  But  to  paraphrase  or  to  sum- 
marize Mr.  Bryan's  editorial  statement  would  be  to 
spoil  it.  Here  it  is  as  it  appears  in  the  columns  of  the 
Commoner: 

As  an  incident  to  the  Democratic  victory  I  have  been  in- 
vited to  become  a  member  of  the  President's  official  family, 
and,  as  his  representative  in  one  of  the  departments  of  the 
government,  am  brought  into  contact  with  international  prob- 
lems. 

As  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  too,  I  enjoy  the  opportunity 
of  participating  in  the  discussion  of  such  problems  as  the 
President  sees  fit  to  bring  before  that  body. 

As  an  exponent  of  the  plans  and  purposes  of  the  adminis- 
tration the  Commoner  can  accomplish  even  more  as  a  monthly 
than  it  could  as  a  weekly.  Administrative  and  legislative 
plans  develop  gradually,  and  there  is  no  need  of  haste  in 
meeting  the  criticisms  that  may  be  directed  against  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  party  now  in  authority.  The  Commoner  will 
be  able  to  present  to  its  individual  readers,  and  through  its 
multitude  of  exchanges  to  a  still  larger  audience,  the  govern- 
ment's  side    of   the    questions   under   discussion. 

W.   T.   Brvax. 

That  there  may  be  no  doubt  of  the  exceptional  oppor- 
tunities now  within  reach  of  the  political  student  the 
Secretary  of  State  announces  the  cut  rates  and  special 
bargain  prices  at  which  he  is  prepared  to  impart  to  the 
public  such  information  as  he. .may  glean  through  his 
official  "contact  with  international  problems"  and 
through  his  membership  of  the  Cabinet,  which  gives 
him  "the  opportunity  of  participating  in  the  discussion 
of  such  problems  as  the  President  sees  fit  to  bring  be- 
fore that  body."  The  financial  statement  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  is  as  follows : 

One  year,  $1 ;  six  months,  50  cents :  in  clubs  of  five  or  more, 
per  year,  75  cents :  three  months,  25  cents :  single  copy.  10 
cents ;  samples  copies,  free :   foreign  post,  25  cents  extra. 

Subscriptions  can  be  sent  direct  to  the  Commoner.  All  re- 
mittances should  be  sent  by  postoffice  money  order,  express 
order,  or  by  bank  draft  on  New  York  or  Chicago.  Do  not 
send  individual  checks,  stamps,  or  currency. 

In  view  of  these  unusual   inducements  to   trade  we 
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may  reasonably  hope  that  Mr.  Bryan's  financial  strin- 
gency will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  Chau- 
tauqua "stunt"  is  likely  to  be  a  profitable  one  for  some 
time  to  come,  since  there  is  no  sign  of  cut  rates  in  this 
particular  field  nor  likely  to  be  so  long  as  a  singular 
silly  public  is  willing  to  pay  good  money  to  hear  Mr. 
Bryan's  opinions  on  miracles  and  the  other  great  ques- 
tions of  the  day  that  are  just  now  tearing  men's  minds. 
And  the  Commoner,  as  the  official  government  organ 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  for  its  chief  reporter,  may 
be  expected  to  bring  in  a  steady  revenue  even  when  the 
lecturing  season  is  over.  Moreover,  a  live  Secretary  of 
State  can  always  pick  up  odd  jobs  that  will  help  to 
keep  the  wolf  from  the  door. 

♦ 

Pensions  and  Doles. 

An  article  in  the  current  number  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review  on  "National  Insurance  and  National  Charac- 
ter" may  well  be  recommended  for  perusal  by  those 
who  would  remedy  our  social  inequalities  by  an  elabo- 
rate system  of  doles,  pittances,  and  pensions.  Great 
Britain  has  already  passed  many  laws  of  this  kind  and 
will  probably  pass  more  of  them.  Nearly  all  American 
states  have  done  the  same  thing  or  are  preparing  to 
do  it.  But  Germany  was  the  pioneer.  The  first  in- 
surance law  for  the  benefit  of  workingmen  was  passed 
in  Germany,  and  it  has  now  been  in  operation  for  so 
long  a  time  as  to  justify  an  examination  of  its  results. 
Its  results,  says  the  author  of  the  article  in  question, 
are  evil,  and  in  this  verdict  he  is  sustained  by  the  al- 
most uncontradicted  opinion  of  German  sociologists. 
One  of  the  greatest  of  them,  Professor  Bernhard,  re- 
minds us  that  "the  tragedy  of  all  great  reform  move- 
ments lies  in  this — that  the  unintended  results  are  more 
pow-erful  than  the  intended  results."  It  is  these  unin- 
tended and  unforeseen  results  from  which  Germany  is 
suffering,  that  are  beginning  to  make  themselves  felt  in 
England,  and  that  will  certainly  be  disclosed  in  America 
after  due  time.  They  include  a  deterioration  of  the 
national  character,  the  induction  of  a  childish  reliance 
upon  authority,  and  a  distinct  stimulus  to  all  those 
maladies  that  are  either  created  or  sustained  by  the 
mind  and  the  imagination.  But  the  most  serious  symp- 
tom of  all  is  the  direct  premium  that  is  placed  upon 
dishonesty  and  perjury. 

It  must  be  so  inevitably.  There  are  very  few  men, 
rich  or  poor,  who  will  be  uninjured  by  the  artificial 
removal  of  those  penalties  imposed  by  nature  upon 
carelessness  and  self-neglect.  There  must  always  be 
large  numbers  of  persons  unable  to  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  raid  the  public  funds  upon  the  strength  of  sick- 
nesses or  accidents  that  they  would  otherwise  consider 
to  be  trivial.  Instances  of  this  kind  in  Germany  are' 
simply  countless.  There  are  innumerable  cases  of 
claims  made  for  accidents  to  infant  children  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  engaged  in  remunerative  work. 
Mishaps  of  the  smaller  kind  are  deliberately  invoked 
for  the  sake  of  the  long  periods  of  well-paid  idleness 
that  ensue.  And  there  is  now  a  large  and  recognized 
class  of  insurance  officials  and  doctors  who  find  it  profit- 
able to  connive  at  these  misdeeds  and  whose  aid  is  al- 
ways available  upon  a  division  of  profits  basis.  Illness 
and  accident  have  been  made  profitable  by  the  insurance 
act,  and  for  every  case  of  fraudulent  malingering  there 
are  necessarily  a  dozen  others  where  recovery  is  re- 
tarded by  insurance  payments  that  are  as  large  as,  or 
even  larger  than,  the  normal  wages.  Every  tyro  in 
the  science  of  the  mind  knows  that  this  must  be  so 
even  where  there  is  no  actual  fraud.  Probably  most  of 
us  would  be  sick  abed  a  good  part  of  our  time  but  for 
the  spur  of  necessity. 

The  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  is  rich  in  illus- 
trations, but  a  single  one  will  suffice  to  show  how  con- 
crete  and  how  real  the  evil  has   become.     A  broken 
collar-bone   ordinarily    requires    from   fifteen    to    forty 
days  to  heal,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient.     The 
average  time  required  for  this  purpose  by  the  German 
working  man  is  now  eight  months.    And  herein  there  is 
no    reflection    upon   the    working   man    as    such.     We 
should  all  of  us  find  that  the  processes  of  recovery  were 
*   unconscionably   slow  if  their  retardation    were    made 
profitable  or  pleasurable.     As  a  rule  we  get  well  only 
I  when  we  want  to  get  well.     Remove  the  inducements 
to   health   and   most   of   us   would   be   hypochondriacs. 
And  it  is  to  be  feared  that  a  good  many  of  us  would 
look  upon  an  open  door  to  the  public  funds  as  a  dis- 
tinctly "good  thing"  if  those  funds  could  be  obtained 
by  a  trivial  and  easily  arranged  accident,  or  even  by 
.  a  little  perjury  before  a   public  official   who  had  been 
previously  "fixed." 
The   trouble  is   that   experience   counts   for   nothing 


with  this  kind  of  legislation.  It  is  advocated  by  its  in- 
tended beneficiaries,  sustained  by  a  benevolence  that  is 
densely  ignorant  of  facts  and  proud  of  its  ignorance, 
and  passed  by  law-makers  whose  only  idea  of  statecraft 
is  a  cautious  comparison  of  conflicting  pressures. 


Compulsory  Voting. 
It  seems  legitimate  to  speculate  on  the  peculiar  men- 
tal processes  that  impelled  Mr.  Franklin  K.  Lane  to 
advise  the  women  of  the  Civic  League  to  agitate  for  a 
compulsory  voting  law.  Certainly  those  processes  were 
not  of  the  kind  usually  known  as  thought.  The  idea 
of  this  great  reform  may  have  occurred  to  Mr.  Lane 
as  a  kind  of  inspiration,  or  convulsion,  while  he  was 
on  his  way  to  the  league  meeting.  He  may  have  been 
trying  to  descend  to  what  he  supposed  to  be  the  mental 
level  of  his  audience.  Or,  as  a  third  hypothesis,  he 
may  have  been  amusing  himself  at  the  expense  of  the 
feminine  political  intelligence.  The  first  alternative  is 
probably  the  correct  one.  The  projects  of  the  modern 
progressive  usually  originate  by  what  may  be  called 
the  happy  thought  process.  It  is  rapid.  It  is  eco- 
nomical of  intellectual  effort — an  important  considera- 
tion— and  it  has  that  air  of  bubbling  enthusiasm  that 
delights  the  political  minnows.  Moreover,  it  can  be 
applied  to  all  problems,  even  to  those  that  have  been 
baffling  the  sagacities  of  the  world  for  a  thousand  years. 
Five  minutes  of  convulsive  cerebration  and  the  modern 
reformer  will  have  his  remedy  ready  for  the  platform 
and  for  the  cheers  of  the  gallery.  And  he  will  pass  it 
in  another  five  minutes  if  the  legislature  happens  to  be 
in  session. 

But  Mr.  Lane  should  have  devoted  a  few  brief  mo- 
ments to  the  elaboration  of  his  scheme.  By  what 
mechanism  would  he  carry  it  into  effect?  A  compari- 
son of  the  actual  with  the  potential  voters  of  the  state 
even  if  it  were  technically  possible — which  it  is  not — 
would  be  hopeless  from  its  very  magnitude.  How 
would  he  compel  an  unwilling  citizen  to  mark  his  ballot 
paper  after  he  had  been  haled  to  the  polls  by  the  police, 
so  to  speak?  Does  Mr.  Lane  seriously  contend  that  a 
poor  woman  with  a  sick  child  should  be  fined  because 
she  fails  to  express  her  opinion  on  municipal  owner- 
ship? Are  we  actually  to  understand  that  a  shopgirl 
is  to  be  punished  for  her  failure  to  vote  on  the  direct 
election  of  senators,  or  that  the  male  and  female  deni- 
zens of  the  tenderloin  shall  be  forced  to  state  their 
electoral  views  on  a  Sunday  observance  law?  If  not, 
then  what  does  he  mean?  Where  will  he  draw  the  line 
and  how  will  he  classify  his  exemptions  ?  And  by  what 
vast  army  of  officials  permeating  every  city  and  hamlet 
in  the  state  would  he  enforce  his  ridiculous  law?  But 
no  doubt  Governor  Johnson  would  be  pleased  to  attend 
to  the  necessary  appointments. 

It  might  further  be  asked  of  Mr.  Lane  if  his  con- 
ception of  statecraft  is  actually  in  accord  with  a  project 
that  would  swamp  and  destroy  the  intelligent  vote  that 
needs  no  compulsion  by  the  unintelligent  vote  that  must 
be  extracted  by  fines  and  penalties?  Does  he  actually 
recommend  that  the  politically  incompetent,  the  polit- 
ically apathetic,  the  lame,  the  halt,  and  the  blind  shall 
be  herded  to  the  polls  in  order  that  their  foolish  or 
vicious  votes  shall  neutralize  the  ballots  cast  by  public 
spirit  and  intelligent  study?  Heaven  forbid  that  Mr. 
Lane's  mentality  should  be  racked  by  any  arduous  or 
unusual  exercise  of  his  reflecting  powers,  but  since  he 
has  publicly  recommended  a  compulsory  voting  law  he 
may  well  be  invited  to  descend  into  the  realm  of  par- 
ticulars and  to  tell  us  exactly  what  he  means,  or 
whether  his  plan  was  merely  a  happy  thought,  a  sort  of 
spasm.  In  either  event  the  community  is  likely  to  feel 
some  surprise  that  a  public  man  of  large  responsibilities 
should  be  capable  of  the  open  enunciation  of  such  drivel 
as  this.  ,  . 

Mr.  Page  and  the  Recall. 

When  Mr.  Page  received  his  appointment  as  am- 
bassador to  Great  Britain  there  was  an  immediate 
clamor  of  protest  from  the  labor  unions.  It  seemed 
that  at  some  time  or  other  in  his  career  Mr.  Page  had 
shown  a  lamentable  lack  of  reverence  for  the  closed 
shop,  the  boycott,  or  dynamite,  and  was  therefore  ob- 
viously unsuited  for  a  diplomatic  office.  The  demand 
for  his  recall  died  away  after  a  time,  possibly  because 
the  legislative  exemption  of  labor  unions  from  the  ope- 
ration of  the  Sherman  act  was  considered  a  sufficient 
achievement  for  the  moment.  But  now  the  same  de- 
mand is  renewed  from  another  quarter  and  for  another 
reason. 

Senator  Bacon,  usually  a  man  of  good  sense,  is  ask- 
ing for  the  recall  of  Mr.  Page  because  he  once  wrote 


a  novel  containing  certain  strictures  upon  the  South. 
Any  man  who  criticizes  the  South,  says  Mr.  Bacon  in 
effect,  ought  to  be  debarred  from  public  life.  Any  man 
who  criticizes  labor  unions  ought  to  be  similarly  pun- 
ished. Any  man  who  criticizes  anything  with  enough 
influence  to  make  itself  felt  should  be  brought  within 
reach  of  the  lash. 

It  need  not  be  said  that  Senator  Bacon  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  himself  for  this  puerile  outburst.  And  yet 
it  would  be  almost  pardonable  in  a  man  of  lesser  intel- 
ligence. If  judges  and  governors  are  to  be  recalled 
whenever  their  behavior  happens  to  displease  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  voters,  why  should  ambassadors  be 
exempt  from  the  same  discipline?  Why  should  any 
one  be  exempt?  Why  should  not  all  candidates  for 
public  office  be  required  to  submit  to  a  sort  of  interro- 
gation like  talesmen  at  a  criminal  trial  and  to  show 
that  they  have  never  said  anything  of  which  any  one 
could  possibly  disapprove,  that  they  have  no  opinions 
on  any  question  under  the  sun,  and  that  they  are  in 
total  ignorance  of  all  current  events?  Only  when  we 
have  confined  public  office  to  those  who  can  prove  satis- 
factorily that  they  are  congenital  idiots  can  we  feel 
assured  that  the  people  do  actually  rule. 


Editorial  Notes. 
Another  train  disaster  has  been  added  within  the 
week  to  the  long  list  of  grievous  incidents  which  have 
marked  the  recent  career  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
&  Hartford  Railroad.  This  time  the  default  was  that 
of  an  engineer.  The  real  trouble  with  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  road  is  not  that  it  is  under 
any  kind  of  "hoodoo" — for  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
"hoodoo"  independent  of  some  radical  and  persistent 
fault  in  policy  or  administration — but  that  the  manage- 
ment of  the  road  has  lost  control  of  its  men.  The 
train  and  other  services  of  the  road  have  ceased  to  be 
loyal  and  therefore  ceased  to  be  efficient.  The  men 
are  not  subject  to  discipline,  and  of  course  they  run 
wild.  The  fault  lies  in  the  acceptance  of  one  aggres- 
sive demand  after  another  made  by  the  labor  unions. 
For  the  sake  of  avoiding  trouble  and  incidentally  of 
sustaining  the  rate  of  dividends  and  the  value  of  securi- 
ties the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  adminis- 
tration has  given  way  at  one  point  after  another  until 
the  real  mastership  has  rested,  not  with  itself — not  with 
the  men  morally,  legally,  and  financially  responsible — 
but  with  a  set  of  irresponsible  labor  leaders.  These 
have  established  the  rules  of  service,  have  claimed  so 
much  of  individual  loyalty  as  the  system  has  left  alive, 
and  established  such  a  condition  of  enmity  between  the 
men  and  the  nominal  administration  of  the  property  as 
has  corrupted  discipline  and  destroyed  the  moral  quality 
of  the  service.  There  has  recently  been  some  kind  of 
compromise  between  the  road  and  the  unions,  but  it  has 
not  gone  far  enough.  It  still  leaves  the  management 
of  the  property  under  the  thumb  of  unionism;  it  sustains 
the  labor  leaders  and  agitators  in  their  status  as  the  vital 
and  supreme  authority.  And  there  will  be  no  real  re- 
form in  the  system,  no  safety  for  the  public,  until  the 
whole  scheme  of  union  domination  is  eliminated  root 
and  branch.  A  railroad  service  is  like  a  military 
service  in  the  sense  that  it  must  be  autocratic  and  posi- 
tive. There  must  be  no  authority  with  the  right  to 
review  and  revise  rules  established  and  orders  made 
under  them.  Whenever  the  authoritative  principle  in 
railway  management  has  been  corrupted  or  permitted 
to  fall  into  desuetude  there  has  followed  just  such  a 
carnival  of  blunders  and  tragedies  as  the  country  has 
witnessed  in  the  case  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford. 


English  View  of  the  "Argonaut." 
[From   the   Liverpool    Post  and  Mercury   of   August   20th.] 

The  San  Francisco  Argonaut,  one  of  the  few  Ameri- 
can papers  written  for  and  circulated  among  the  edu- 
cated classes. 

Xew  York's  underground  population  is  sufficient  to 
make  a  city  of  considerable  proportions,  for  according 
to  the  best  obtainable  statistics  about  20,000  persons 
in  New  York  City  spend  their  entire  working  hours  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  earth.  These  figures  include 
employees  on  systems  of  subways  now  in  operation, 
and  the  large  crew  driving  that  wonderful  aqueduct 
throughout  the  Island  of  Manhattan  and  over  into  Long 
Island  to  carry  the  waters  that  are  being  brought  down 
by  siphon  from  the  Catskill  Mountains.  Thousands  are 
also  employed  at  other  work. 


Although  soldiers  are  posted  at  different  city  gal 
the  Chinese  city  of  Chungking  for  the  purpi 
moving  the  queues  of  n"  ;;.  --ens  who  pass  til 
country  people  for  till  r'  still  retain  th 
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The  differences  between  the  ideals  of  East  and  West  have 
never  been  better  sketched  than  by  Mr.  Geoffrey  Cookson, 
who  writes  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  on  "Why  Is  There  Dis- 
loyalty in  India."  The  white  man  is  not  only  firmly  persuaded 
that  his  own  ideals  are  the  best,  but  he  is  equally  certain 
that  only  apathy  and  perversity  prevent  their  acceptance  by 
Orientals.  He  is  unable  to  recognize  that  there  is  actually 
another  point  of  view  and  that  he  is  transgressing,  not  against 
prejudice  and  stupidity,  but  against  conviction.  The  Hindu 
does  not  like  sanitation.  He  prefers  a  short  and  easy  and  a 
fearless  and  dignified  death.  He  believes  that  the  white 
man's  progress  is  a  thoroughly  bad  exchange  for  art,  beauty, 
and  tranquillity,  and  he  holds  that  the  white  man's  activity  is 
due  to  devils.  Why  should  he  lead  the  strenuous  life  when 
he  believes  that  he  has  millions  of  incarnations  ahead  of 
him  ?  He  feels  that  the  white  man  is  continually  trying  to 
feed  him  under  the  unshakable  conviction  that  he  is  hungry, 
whereas  he  is  not  at  all  hungry  and  only  wishes  to  be  let 
alone.  And  as  for  the  religion  of  the  white  man,  it  seems  to 
the  Hindu  to  be  ridiculous,  a  "crude  and  childish  jumble." 
His  happiness  is  not  a  matter  of  food,  or  drink,  or  clothing. 
It  lies  in  other-worldliness,  and  it  is  largely  because  this 
conflict  of  ideals  is  now  coming  out  into  the  open  that  there 
is  disloyalty  in  India.  

Mr.  J.  Leighton  Stuart,  writing  in  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger,  gives  us  a  remarkable  summary  of  the  present  situa- 
tion in  China.  Mr.  Stuart  is  not  indisposed  to  be  cheerful, 
but  he  says  that  the  most  discouraging  phase  of  the  whole 
business  is  the  character  of  the  National  Assembly,  the  first 
real  attempt  at  a  political  democracy  that  China  has  ever 
known.  He  says  that  these  men  seem  to  lack  all  ordinary 
moral  standards.  "They  are  said  to  frequent,  or  rather  to 
live  in,  houses  of  ill-repute,  to  be  willing  to  sell  their  votes  to 
the  highest  bidder,  to  be  rapacious  for  spoils  more  defiantly 
than  the  old  officials  dared  to  dream  of.  .  .  .  After  several 
months  about  the  only  piece  of  constructive  legislation  passed 
is  a  bill  to  give  themselves  enormous  salaries.  They  are  con- 
tinually changing  parties  for  financial  reasons,  and  they  defeat 
measures  they  oppose  by  the  naively  simple  device  of  with- 
drawing from  the  House,  so  that  for  days  there  may  be  no 
quorum.  If  the  republic  breaks  down  it  will  be  at  this  point." 
This  is  certainly  discouraging  news  for  those  simple  souls 
who  looked  upon  the  Chinese  revolution  as  a  new  outpouring 
of  civic  righteousness.  It  would  seem  that  an  imitation  of 
some  Western  methods  can  be  carried  too  far. 


The  current  number  of  the  Japan  Magazine  contains  an 
article  by  Dr.  J.  Ingram  Bryan  on  "How  Japan  Will  Win." 
There  seems  to  be  something  of  the  petitio  principii  about  the 
title,  but  the  cream  of  the  article  is  to  be  found  in  the  au- 
thor's plea  for  emigration,  not  because  Japan  wishes  to  con- 
quest, but  because  "land  acquired  by  Japanese  in  foreign 
countries  is  Japanese  land  and  a  friendly  extension  of  the 
empire."  The  many  countries  now  threatened  by  the  Japanese 
invasion  will  doubtless  find  some  solace  in  the  assurance  that 
this  "extension  of  the  empire"  is  a  friendly  one. 


Mr.  Poindextcr,  as  the  only  Progressive  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  is  said  to  feel  aggrieved  by  the  publication  of 
the  fact  that  eleven  of  his  relatives  are  on  the  national  pay- 
roll. He  is  understood  to  resent  the  odious  and  increasing 
habit  of  comparing  principles  with  practice. 


Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  evidently  not  to  be  -classed  among 
the  optimists  who  have  elevated  a  sturdy  disregard  of  facts 
into  a  science.  Speaking  before  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  subject  of  armaments,  he  said :  "There  is  not  the 
slightest  prospect  of  reduction.  ...  I  feel  confident  it  will 
end  in  a  great  disaster.  I  do  not  say  our  own  nation,  but 
some  nation  may  be  goaded  into  revolutionary  protest."  But 
surely  the  British  chancellor  must  be  aware  that  our  own  Mr. 
Carnegie  has  lately  abolished  war  by  building  a  magnificent 
Temple  of  Peace  at  The  Hague  to  the  accompanying  grins 
of  all  those  whose  financial  interest  in  war  is  almost  equaled 
by  their  power  to  produce  war. 


A  staff  writer  in  the  London  Daily  Express  indulges  in  "a 
mournful  reflection  on  the  Medical  Congress."  He  is  struck 
with  awe  at  the  long  list  of  grim  diseases  which  the  medical 
profession  is  "on  the  verge  of  defeating."  But  a  miss  is  as 
good  as  a  mile.  Moreover,  his  personal  satisfaction  is  some- 
what tempered  by  the  fact  that  he  has  no  grim  diseases,  and 
therefore  feels  himself  to  be  excluded  from  the  benefits  of 
these  prospective  triumphs.  And  yet  he  has  troubles  of  his 
own,  troubles  that  are  very  real  to  him  and  yet  that  seem  so 
small  to  the  doctors  that  they  will  not  even  take  the  trouble 
to  listen  to  him.  For  example,  he  gets  a  cold  sometimes  and 
science  can  do  nothing  for  him.  He  desires  passionately  a 
remedy  for  toothache,  and  the  doctors  are  cold  and  unsympa- 
thetic. He  is  a  martyr  to  seasickness,  and  no  medical  hand  is 
stretched  forth  to  aid  him.  He  has  corns  and  he  must  suffer 
in  silence.  The  Medical  Congress  did  not  even  mention  these 
afflictions.  It  passed  them  over  in  contemptuous  silence. 
Why,  then,  should  he  forget  his  colds,  his  corns,  his  toothache, 
and  his  seasickness  in  order  to  exult  u.cr  the  fact  that  the 
microbe  of  the  sleeping  sickness  has  been  detected  in  the 
very  act.  although  not  yet  in  custody,  or  that  Julius  Qesar  and 
Xapoleon  were  not  actually  epileptics.  Why,  he  asks,  is  there 
this  anathy  on  the  subject  of  colds,  since  "the  accursed  thing 
ravages  the  earth"  ?  

Lcrd    Gladstone    has   been    taken    seriously    to    task   for    his 

unf.  aching  use  of  troops   in    suppressing  the  recent   strike   in 

Sov  *i  Africa.     Now  at  last'we  have  his  explanation.     He  dis- 

all  desire  to  take  sides  in  the  quarrel,  but  he  makes  it 

r    that   infinitely   wider   issues   were   involved   than   a  mere 

dispute.     He  points  out  that  250.000  natives  were  in  the 


compounds  and  that  the  slightest  toleration  of  violence  or 
crime  would  have  brought  this  appalling  mass  of  black 
savagery  upon  the  heads  of  the  whites.  "Reduced  to  idle- 
ness, massed,"  says  Lord  Gladstone,  "and  brought  to  starva- 
tion by  railway  stoppage,  only  too  probable  with  electric  light 
cables  cut,  they  would  have  broken  loose  and  the  horror  of 
the  situation  can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  Then  every  kraal  in 
South  Africa  would  have  heard  of  the  white  man's  im- 
potence." It  has  to  be  remembered  that  South  Africa  is 
peopled  by  millions  of  warlike  and  intelligent  natives  who  are 
held  in  place  by  the  white  man's  prestige  rather  than  by  his 
numbers.  Destroy  that  prestige  and  the  whole  country  would 
be  an  inferno  of  slaughter.  In  the  meantime  both  labor  and 
capital  would  do  well  to  devise  some  better  way  to  settle 
their  disputes  than  by  strikes  that  might  easily  tempt  the 
natives  to  make  mincemeat  of  them  both. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


A  few  days  before  his  death  August  Bebel  wrote  an  im- 
portant letter  in  reply  to  a  correspondent  who  asked  if  the 
German  army  increase  portended  a  war  with  France.  He 
replied  that  it  did  not  and  that  war  was  about  the  last  thing 
in  the  world  desired  by  the  German  authorities.  The  Turkish 
army  had  been  armed  and  disciplined  according  to  German 
methods.  The  Balkan  armies  had  been  similarly  modeled  upon 
the  French  type.  And  the  Turkish  army  had  been  destroyed. 
Bebel  went  on  to  say  :  "The  German  emperor  saw  that  French 
arms  had  much  greater  importance  in  the  Balkan  war  than 
had  German  ones.  It  is  an  open  secret  that  Germany  was  to 
blame  for  the  defeat  of  the  Turks." 


If  Mr.  Bryan's  political  skill  is  to  be  measured  by  the 
value  of  his  Chautauqua  ruminations  upon  religion  and  science 
perhaps  it  is  just  as  well  that  he  should  prefer  the  lecture 
hall  to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  A  recent  report 
of  one  of  these  Chautauqua  addresses  represents  Mr.  Bryan 
as  expounding  the  nature  of  miracles  to  an  audience  that  was 
certainly  getting  short  weight  for  its  money.  Lifting  a  book 
from  the  table,  he  said:  "In  lifting  this  book  I  suspend  the 
law  of  gravitation."  Now  who  would  have  thought  it?  Pre- 
sumably the  table  itself  must  have  been  suspending  the  same 
law,  since  it  had  supported  the  weight  of  the  book.  Seeing 
that  the  book  still  possessed  weight,  whether  it  was  in  the 
orator's  hand  or  upon  the  table,  one  might  suppose  that  the 
law  of  gravitation  was  thereby  illustrated  rather  than  sus- 
pended. But  does  Mr.  Bryan  talk  in  this  way  to  ambassadors  ? 
It  is  to  be  feared  he  does.  Is  this  the  way  he  thinks 
habitually  ?  It  would  seem  so.  It  might  be  asked  further 
what  manner  of  people  are  they  who  pay  out  their  good 
money  at   Chautauqua  to  listen  to  this  sort  of  thing? 


A  new  story  of  Carlyle  is  to  be  found  in  "John  Forster 
and  His  Friendships,"  just  published  in  London.  The  author 
found  Carlyle  early  one  morning  gazing  out  over  the  waters 
of  the  Thames  at  Chelsea.  He  says:  "I  should  as  soon  have 
thought  of  assaulting  as  of  addressing  him.  Happily,  I  was 
spared  anything  of  the  kind,  for  the  old  man,  reserved  as  he 
was  to  the  point  of  moroseness — surliness,  his  enemies  called 
it — hoarsely  flung  a  query  at  me.  The  tide  was  out,  I  may 
mention,  the  river  being  at  its  lowest.  'Where  goes  it?  Where 
goes  it  ?'  The  very  manner  of  his  saying  it  sharpened  my 
wits,  and  I  gathered,  of  course,  that  he  referred  to  the  stream, 
or  what  there  was  of  it.  Smilingly  I  replied  that  it  returned 
to  the  sea.  'Right,  sir,  right,'  he  snapped  out.  Then  re- 
lapsing into  his  meditative  mood,  he  said  softly  but  impres- 
sively, 'The  great,  great  sea  of  God  Almighty's  goodness,  and 
we  are  all  returning  that  way.  Don't  forget  that,  sir !  re- 
turning to  the  sea — the  great  illimitable  sea  !'  With  that  he 
abruptly  turned  away,  and  moved  across  the  roadway  toward 
Gheyanny  Row,  with  that  curious  slow  shuffle  habitual  with 
him,  ajid  I  saw  him  no  more." 

A  good  story  is  being  told  in  connection  with  Anatole 
France's  new  book  of  essays,  one  of  which  first  appeared  as  a 
preface  to  France's  work  on  Moliere.  France  had  repeatedly 
broken  his  promise  to  his  publisher,  who  finally  threatened 
him  with  legal  proceedings  unless  a  certain  number  of  pages 
were  delivered  within  a  specified  time.  France  hurried  off  to 
his  lawyer,  who  was  none  other  than  Raymond  Poincare,  now 
premier.  M.  Poincare  heard  his  story  and  said  that  he  had 
better  comply  with  the  publisher's  demand.  "It's  impossible," 
said  France.  "But  you're  a  genius,"  was  the  reply.  "Genius 
is  infinite  patience.  I  can't  possibly  do  it  in  the  time,"  said 
the  harassed  author.  "Nevertheless  begin,"  replied  the  advo- 
vate,  "and  we'll  see."  So  Poincare  dictated  the  first  sentence, 
"Moliere  is  a  Parisian,"  and  added,  "Go  on  from  there." 
France  was  complacent,  perhaps  inspired  by  the  suggestion  of 
the  words,  and  the  brilliant  piece  of  criticism  was  easily  done 
in  time.     Decidedly  a  good  way  to  do  good  work  is  to  begin. 


The  military  firing  party  that  attended  the  funeral  of  the 
late  president  of  Hayti  seem  to  have  shown  some  excess  of 
zeal.  They  fired  their  ceremonial  volley  into,  instead  of  over, 
the  coffin  of  their  lamented  and  beloved  ruler  and  so  gave  to 
the  sad  proceedings  a  finality  that  they  might  otherwise  have 
lacked.  

An  astonishing  discovery  has  been  made  by  some  Greek 
sponge-fishers  at  Madhia  on  the  Tunisian  coast.  Observing 
a  mass  of  sunken  wreckage,  they  examined  it  and  noticed 
some  statues  lying  among  rotting  timbers.  The  French  au- 
thorities were  quickly  interested  and  sent  a  tug  and  two 
torpedo  boats  to  the  spot.  The  sunken  vessel  proved  to  be 
one  of  about  four  hundred  tons  and  loaded  with  an  enormous 
cargo  of  ancient  household  goods  and  statuary,  including  a 
Hermes  bearing  the  name  of  Boethos.  The  whole  of  it  has 
now  been  recovered  and  is  being  examined  and  classified. 
Evidently  it  was  a  part  of  the  Roman  plunder  from  the  sack 
of  Athens,  and  probably  the  very  ship  described  by  Lucian  as 
having  been  lost  with  its  precious  freight,  including,  says 
Lucian,  a  picture  by  Xeuxis.  Sidnev  G.  P.  Corvn. 


On  the  Sea. 
The  pathway  of  the  sinking  moon 

Fades  from  the  silent  bay ; 
The  mountain  isles  loom  large  and  faint, 

Folded   in   shadows   gray. 
And  the  lights  of  land  are  setting  stars 

That  soon  will  pass  away. 

O  boatman,   cease  thy  mellow  song, 

O   minstrel,  drop  thy  lyre; 
Let  us  hear  the  voice  of  the  midnight  sea, 

Let  us  speak  as  the  waves  inspire, 
While  the  plashy  dip  of  the  languid  oar 

Is  a  furrow  of  silver  fire. 

Day  can  not  make  thee  half  so   fair, 

Nor  the  stars  of  eve  so  dear ; 
The  arms  that  clasp,  and  the  breast  that  keeps 

They  tell  me  thou  art  near, 
And  the  perfect  beauty  of  thy  face 

In  thy  murmured  words  I  hear. 

The  lights  of  land  have  dropped  below 

The  vast  and   glimmering  sea  ; 
The  world  we  have  is  a  tale  that  is  told, — 

A  fable  that  can  not  be. 
There  is  no  life  in  the  sphery  dark 

But  the  love  in  thee  and  me. — Bayard   Taylor. 


Evening. 
Now  came  still  Evening  on,  and  Twilight  gray 
Had  in  her  sober  livery  all  things  clad. 
Silence  accompanied;   for  beast  and  bird, 
They  to  their  grassy  couch,  these  to  their  nests, 
Were  slunk,  all  but  the  wakeful  nightingale; 
She  all  night  long  her  amorous  descant  sung; 
Silence  was  pleased.     Now  glowed  the  firmament 
With  living  sapphires:   Hesperus,   that  led 
The  starry  host,  rode  brightest ;  till  the  moon, 
Rising  in  clouded  majesty,   at  length 
Apparent  queen,  unveiled  her  peerless  light, 
And  o'er  the  dark  her  silver  mantle  threw. 

— From  Milton's  "Paradise  Lost." 


Solitude. 


There   is   a   pleasure   in   the   pathless   woods, 
There  is  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore, 
There  is  society  where  none  intrudes 
By  the  deep  sea,  and  music  in  its  roar. 
I    love   not   man   the  less,   but   nature   more, 
From  these  our  interviews  in  which  I  steal 
From  all   I   may  be,   or  have  been  before, 
To   mingle   with,   the  universe,    and  feel 
What  I  can  ne'er  express,  yet  can  not  all  conceal. 

— Byron. 

The  Deserted  Village. 
Sweet  Auburn  !  loveliest  village  of  the  plain, 
Where  health  and  plenty  cheered  the  laboring  swain, 
Where  smiling  spring  its  earliest  visit  paid, 
And  parting  summer's  lingering  blooms  delayed. 
Dear,  lovely  bowers  of  innocence  and  ease. 
Seats  of  my  youth,  when  every  sport  could  please, 
How  often  have  I  loitered  o'er  thy  green, 
Where  humble  happiness  endeared  each  scene  ! 
How  often  have  I  paused  on  every  charm, — 
The  sheltered  cot,  the  cultivated  farm, 
The  never-failing  brook,  the  busy  mill. 
The  decent  church  that  topped  the  neighboring  hill, 
The  hawthorn  bush,  with  seats  beneath  the  shade 
For  talking  age,  and  whispering  lovers  made! 

How  often  have  I  blessed  the  coming  day, 
When  toil  remitting  lent  its  aid  to  play, 
And  all  the  village  train,  from  labor  free, 
Led  up  their  sports  beneath  the  spreading  tree! 
While  many  a  pastime  circled  in  the  shade ! 
The  young,   contending,   as  the  old  surveyed ; 
And  many  a  gambol  frolicked  o'er  the  ground, 
And  sleights  of  art  and  feats  of  strength  went  round 

Sweet,  smiling  village,  loveliest  of  the  lawn; 
Thy  sports  are  fled,  and  all  thy  charms  withdrawn  ; 
Amid  thy  bowers,  the  tyrant's  hand  is  seen, 
And  desolation  saddens  all  thy  green  : 
No  more  thy  glassy  brook  reflects  the  day. 
But,   choked  with  sedges,   works  its  weedy  way ; 
Along  thy  glades,  a  solitary  guest, 
The  hollow-sounding  bittern  guards  its  nesl. 

Ill  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey. 
Where  wealth  accumulates,  and  men  decay  ; 
Princes  and  lords  may  flourish,  or  may  fade; 
A  breath  can  make  them,  as  a  breath  has  made ; 
But  a  bold  peasantry,  their  country's  pride, 
When  once  destroyed,  can  never  be  supplied. 

Sweet  Auburn!  parent  of  the  blissful  hour. 
Thy  glades  forlorn   confess   the   tyrant's  power. 
Here,  as  I  take  my  solitary  rounds. 
Amid  thy  tangling  walks  and  ruined  grounds, 
And,  many  a  year  elapsed,  return  to  view 
Where  once  the  cottage  stood,  the  hawthorn  grew. 
Remembrance  wakes  with  all  her  busy  train, 
Swells  at  my  breast,  and  turns  the  past  to  pain. 

In  all  my  wanderings  round  this  world  of  care. 
In  all  my  griefs, — and  God  has  given  my  share.  — 
I  still  had  hopes,  my  latest  hours  to  crown. 
Amid  these  humble  bowers  to  lay  me  down  ; 
To  husband  out  life's  taper  at  the  close. 
And  keep  the  flame  from  wasting  by  repose: 
I   still  had  hopes,   my  long  vexations  past. 
Here  to  return, — and  die  at  home  at  last. 

O   blest  retirement !   friend   to   life's  decline. 
Retreat  from  care,  that  never  must  be  mine. 
How  blessed  is  he  who  crowns,  in  shades  like  these, 
A  youth  of  labor  with  an  age  of  ease  : 
Who  quits  a  world  where  strong  temptations  try. 
And,  since  'tis  hard  to  combat,  learns  to  fly! 
So  on  he  moves  to  meet  his  latter  end. 
Angels  around  befriending  virtue's  friend  ; 
Sinks  to  the  grave  with  unperceived  decay, 
While  resignation  gently  slopes  the  way; 
And,  all  his  prospects  brightening  to  the  last, 
His  heaven  commences  ere  the  world  be  past. 

— Oliver  Goldsmith. 
^•^ 

It  has  been  left  to  the  military  authorities  of  Eng- 
land to  erect  the  first  signboard  warning  people  against 
aeroplanes.  This  is  erected  on  Salisbury  Plain,  near 
the  Central  Flying  School,  where  the  naval  and  military 
flying  men  are  trained.  On  busy  days  aeroplanes  pass 
and  repass  over  the  plain  with  such  frequency  that  an 
unsuspecting  civilian  might  easily  receive  damage  from 
one  of  the  defensive  "wasps"  of  Great  Britain. 


September  13,  1913. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


"CONGRESS  IS  LAZY." 


How   Politics    and   Sheer  Indolence   Combine   to   Kill  Time 
at  Washington. 


Psychologists  who  would  dispute  that  all  men  are 
born  lazy  are  respectfully  referred  to  the  concrete  case 
of  Congress.  In  the  House  of  Representatives  there  are 
435  members,  the  picked  political  brains  of  the  country, 
and  yet  it  requires  almost  superhuman  efforts  to  get 
them  to  settle  down  to  work.  The  House  has  been  in 
session  since  last  April,  and  yet  has  taken  no  decisive 
action  except  in  the  passage  of  the  tariff  bill.  The 
board  of  directors  of  any  great  corporation  with  the 
same  factilities  at  hand  would  have  disposed  of  such 
business  in  two  weeks.  In  fact  it  did  not  take  much 
longer  for  the  experts  employed  by  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  to  prepare  the  tariff  bill  on  a  fairly 
equitable  basis,  but  the  two  weeks'  fundamental  work 
of  the  experts  was  drawn  into  six  months'  superficial 
work  by  the  bickerings  of  the  435  picked  politicians. 

It  is  possible  to  view  Congress  from  many  stand- 
points, but  the  most  common  arguments  that  the  mem- 
bers are  not  honest  intellectually  or  think  solely  of 
politics  are  dwarfed  into  insignificance  by  the  over- 
whelming fact  that  Congress  is  lazy. 

With  such  reforms  as  a  larger  army  and  navy,  the 
passage  of  the  volunteer  bill,  which  would  permit  the 
easy  assembling  of  volunteer  troops  in  case  of  war,  and 
a  host  of  other  fundamental  questions  crying  for  atten- 
tion, the  members  of  the  House  go  into  session  for  but 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  a  day  simply  because  the  cur- 
rency bill  has  been  delayed.  President  Wilson  is  en- 
titled to  credit  for  drawing  the  issue  sharply  with  re- 
gard to  the  tariff,  putting  the  whole  question  of  a  tariff 
for  revenue  only  to  the  test  before  the  country,  but 
with  the  issue  so  sharply  drawn  it  must  be  inexplicable 
to  the  country  that  the  Democratic  members  of  Con- 
gress could  have  delayed  action  for  so  long  a  time. 
The  trouble  is  that  the  members  will  not  work  union 
hours.  They  are  even  unwilling  to  put  in  the  same 
hours  which  are  inflicted  upon  the  average  pupil  in  the 
public  schools.  They  prefer  to  meet  even-  on  busy  days 
at  twelve  o'clock  and  adjourn  at  four-thirty.  If  Con- 
gress actually  settled  down  to  work,  installed  an  elec- 
trical device  for  counting  the  votes  automatically,  and 
eliminated  useless  discussion,  the  legislative  business  of 
the  country  could  be  transacted  in  one-fifth  the  time 
now  used  up  and  at  one-third  the  cost. 


Unfortunately,  however,  Congress  is  not  a  business 
body.  The  members  from  California  know  that  they 
must  get  protection  for  citrus  fruits  and  wines;  the 
members  from  Pennsylvania  know  that  they  must  get 
protection  for  hosiery  and  underwear.  Each  state  looks 
after  its  own  industries,  and  the  devil  take  the  hindmost. 
There  is  not  even  a  pretext  of  business  administration 
so  far  as  the  average  members  are  concerned.  Over 
in  the  Senate,  for  instance,  John  Sharp  Williams  of 
Mississippi  as  a  member  of  the  Finance  Committee 
stood  firmly  for  a  maximum  of  4  per  cent  on  incomes 
over  $100,000.  He  felt  that  this  proposition  was  just, 
and  argued  for  it.  His  colleague,  Senator  Vardaman, 
who  likes  to  play  to  the  galleries  in  Mississippi,  realized 
that  in  that  state  there  were  very  few  incomes  over 
$25,000  a  year.  It  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  one  in- 
come of  more  than  $100,000  a  year.  Therefore  he  felt 
that  it  would  be  good  politics  to  fight  John  Sharp  Wil- 
liams's position.  He  therefore  proposed  to  grade  the 
tax  heavily  on  incomes  over  $100,000  until  something 
like  S  or  10  per  cent  could  be  taken  from  incomes  of 
$1,000,000  a  year.  This  naturally  was  a  blow  at  the 
multi-millionaires,  and  was  good  politics  for  Mississippi. 
Senator  Williams  in  opposing  it  was  risking  his  popu- 
larity in  his  own  state,  and  in  these  days  there  are  few 
senators  who  take  such  risks.  Such  instances  as  these 
are  witnessed  every  day  in  the  Senate  and  House.  The 
members  like  to  tinker  even  with  legislation  that  seems 
to  have  been  perfected,  and  the  desire  to  get  some  of 
the  glory  from  a  popular  movement,  whether  meritori- 
ous or  not,  is  one  of  the  over-weening  characteristics 
of  many  of  the  members. 


Take,  for  instance,  the  recent  agreement  among  all 
the  employees  of  the  big  Eastern  railroads  and  the 
presidents  of  those  roads  for  an  extension  of  the  scope 
of  the  Erdman  act.  Seth  Low,  former  mayor  of  New 
York,  had  worked  night  and  day  to  bring  the  railroad 
men  into  an  agreement  for  a  strong  arbitration  act. 
After  months  of  conferences  there  was  evolved  a  bill 
which  represented  a  compromise  between  the  employees 
and  the  employers.  Lawyers  regarded  the  act  as  sound ; 
the  railroad  men  were  satisfied ;  their  employers  gave 
their  approval,  and  the  public  interest  was  concerned  in 
having  this  act  passed.  When  the  big  strike  on  the 
Eastern  railroads  was  threatened  Senator  Xewlands  of 
Nevada  introduced  a  bill  in  the  Senate,  and  concur- 
rently the  same,  measure  was  introduced  in  the  House. 
Although  everybody  was  in  agreement  upon  the  bill, 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  felt  that  hearings  had 
better  be  held  and  started  to  pick  flaws  in  the  measure. 
Several  members  introduced  amendments  and  there  was 
prospect  of  a  long  drawn  out  discussion  which  would 
have  led  nowhere. 

A  strike  seemed  certain.  Both  employers  and  em- 
ployees regarded  it  as  inevitable.  They  agreed  that  the 
one  thing  that  could  prevent  it  was  the  passage  of  the 
Xewlands  bill.  Nevertheless,  with  this  disaster  hanging 
over  the  country,  the  members  of  Congress  wanted  to 
debate   the    matter   leisurely,   so   that   the   stable   door 


might  be  locked  after  the  horse  had  been  stolen,  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  custom  of  Congress. 

President  Wilson  came  to  Washington  from  his  sum- 
mer home  and  brought  the  leaders  of  the  Senate  and 
House.  Republican  and  Democratic,  to  the  White 
House  for  a  conference  with  the  railroad  presidents 
and  the  representatives  of  the  employees.  There  was 
a  fifteen-minute  discussion  which  was  sharp  and  to  the 
point.  At  the  end  of  that  time  it  had  been  agreed  that 
the  Newlands  bill  should  be  passed  intact  and  the 
whole  thing  was  consummated,  the  bill  passed  both 
houses  and  being  signed  by  the  President  and  the  arbi- 
trators appointed,  all  within  the  space  of  twenty-four 
hours. 

This  is  an  example  of  what  might  be  done.  The 
examples  of  what  is  being  done  in  an  unbusinesslike 
way  are  legion,  however.  Few  of  the  members  of 
Congress,  for  instance,  know  anything  about  the  cur- 
rency, but  Representative  Robert  L.  Henry  had  a  no- 
tion that  it  might  be  a  good  thing  to  issue  a  special 
kind  of  currency  for  cotton,  wheat,  and  corn  in  ware- 
houses, so  that  the  farmers  could  hold  their  products 
for  the  highest  prices  and  defeat  the  natural  laws  of 
supply  and  demand. 

Representative  Carter  Glass  of  Virginia,  a  news- 
paperman who  is  the  chairman  of  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  had  been  lumbering  along 
easily  in  the  caucus,  working  as  much  as  two  or  three 
hours  a  day  in  charge  of  the  bill,  and  displaying  no 
great  knowledge  of  executive  or  constructive  states- 
manship until  one  afternoon  he  suddenly  struck  his 
stride  and  walked  all  over  the  prostrate  form  of  Mr. 
Henry.  He  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Henry's  purpose  was 
demagogic,  impracticable,  and  was  a  blow  at  the  in- 
terests of  something  like  80,000,000  people  in  the 
United  States ;  that  it  was  in  direct  defiance  of  the 
Democratic  party's  announced  intention  to  reduce  the 
high  cost  of  living.  It  became  evident  in  Mr.  Glass's 
fiery  speech  that  his  long  conversations  with  bankers 
and  experts  had  really  given  him  an  excellent  working 
knowledge  of  banking  and  currency,  and  when  he 
actually  started  in  to  work  he  showed  what  could  be 
done.  

Probably  another  month  will  elapse  from  the  time 
this  is  written  before  the  tariff  bill  is  signed  by  the 
President.  The  bill  is  close  to  the  Democratic  ideal. 
There  are  many  prize-fighters  who  claim  after  they 
have  been  beaten  that  they  were  drugged  or  not  in  con- 
dition, but  while  the  Democratic  party  has  made  this 
excuse  in  the  past  it  will  not  be  able  to  make  it  in  the 
future.  The  bill  is  as  close  to  the  Democratic  policy  of 
a  tariff  for  revenue  only  as  the  honest  purpose  of 
President  Wilson  can  make  it.  If  the  bill  results  in  a 
reduction  of  wages  without  any  offsetting  reduction  in 
the  cost  of  living,  the  Democrats  will  have  no  excuse 
to  offer.  They  have  done  what  they  said  they  would 
do ;  have  slashed  the  tariff  from  stem  to  stern,  and  ex- 
cept where  a  few  politicians  have  exerted  exceptional 
influence,  have  carried  out  pledges  of  the  Baltimore 
platform.  Free  sugar,  free  wool,  which  were  not 
pledged  by  the  Baltimore  platform,  have  been  written 
into  the  bill.  If  the  people  reject  the  Democratic  party 
at  the  next  election  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  it  gets 
back  into  power. 

What  will  happen  to  the  currency  bill  is  more  doubt- 
ful. The  Democrats  started  out  by  rejecting  expert 
advice.  Most  of  the  bankers  who  wanted  to  be  heard 
seemed  too  close  to  Wall  Street  for  credence.  There 
was  a  disposition  to  let  the  people  rule,  even  to  the 
extent  of  writing  a  currency  bill,  a  subject  about  which 
the  people  as  a  wrhole  know  less  than  the  average  mem- 
ber of  Congress,  extravagant  as  this  statement  may 
seem.  The  Democrats,  however,  found  that  there  was 
little  chance  of  getting  through  a  bill  without  scien- 
tific assistance.  President  Wilson  himself  took  the  lead 
in  consulting  the  bankers,  and  at  the  present  time  the 
bill  is  in  such  condition  that  it  is  acceptable  to  all  ex- 
cept the  over-conservative  bankers,  who  would  like  to 
have  all  the  money  in  the  United  States  centred  in  New 
York.  Ira  E.  Bennett. 

Washington,  D.  C,  September  6,  1913. 

Chance  has  saved  the  world  some  of  its  most  pre- 
cious books  and  manuscripts.  The  chief  treasure  of  a 
museum  at  St.  Petersburg  is  the  oldest  known  Greek 
manuscript  of  the  New  Testament,  which  was  about  to 
be  burned  by  the  monks  of  a  Syrian  monastery,  when, 
by  a  lucky  chance,  one  of  the  priests,  struck  with  the  an- 
tiquity of  the  manuscript,  interfered  in  time  to  save 
what  had  been  thought  to  be  valueless.  The  Magna 
Charta,  which  is  carefully  guarded  in  a  glass  case  in 
the  British  Museum,  was  saved  from  destruction  by  Sir 
Robert  Cotton,  who,  so  the  story  goes,  one  day  had 
entered  his  tailor's  shop  precisely  at  the  moment  when 
the  knight  of  the  scissors  was  about  to  cut  up  for  pat- 
terns the  ancient-looking  document  with  its  many  im- 
posing seals  attached.  Although  Sir  Robert  did  not  at 
first  recognize  the  value  of  the  document,  he  judged  it 
was  something  of  historic  interest,  and  purchased  it 
from  the  tailor  for  a  few  shillings.  After  passing 
through  the  hands  of  various  generations  of  his  family 
it  at  last  found  a  resting-place  in  the  British  Museum. 

Among  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  lady  mayoress 
of  London  during  her  husband's  year  of  office  is  that 
of  entree  at  court.  Instead  of  being  compelled  to  take 
her  place  among  the  ordinary  guests,  titled  and  un- 
titled, at  court  functions,  she  enters  the  palace  by  a  sep- 
arate entrance,  and  is  received  by  royalty  before  any 
of  the  other  guests. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Charles  J.  Vopicka,  the  new  minister  to  Bulgaria,  is 
a  prominent  brewer  of  Chicago,  and  is  a  man  of  inde- 
pendent fortune.  Though  the  anti-liquor  organizations 
protested  against  his  appointment,  they  admitted  his  in- 
tegrity and  high  qualifications  for  the  position. 

Dr.  H.  Percy  Silver,  the  new  chaplain  at  West  Point, 
was  formerly  chaplain  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 
He  has  also  been  secretary  of  the  seventh  missionary 
district,  with  headquarters  at  Topeka.  Last  fall  the 
Kansas  diocese  elected  him  bishop-coadjutor,  see  of 
Topeka. 

M.  Bacque  Bey,  the  Turkish  minister  to  Austria,  who 
will  visit  this  country,  is  a  member  of  the  Anglican 
church  and  largely  of  French  blood,  though  a  subject 
of  the  Sultan.  He  married  an  American  woman,  Miss 
Josephine  Kalman  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  and  their 
married  life  has  been  very  happy. 

L.  M.  Brown,  just  appointed  assistant  general  pas- 
senger agent  of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad, 
a  position  which  has  been  vacant  for  several  years,  has 
worked  his  way  up  from  the  bottom.  Twenty  years  ago 
he  was  an  office  boy  in  the  employ  of  the  Fort  Worth 
and  Denver  City  Railroad  in  Fort  Worth. 

Dr.  Maxwell  Goldman,  who  has  successfully  passed 
the  required  examination  in  Boston,  was  a  newsboy  a 
few  years  ago.  He  decided  while  selling  newspapers 
that  he  would  become  a  physician,  and  in  1909  entered 
the  Boston  University  School  of  Medicine.  He  was 
president  of  the  Kappa  Tau  fraternity  of  the  medical 
school  and  president  of  his  class  the  past  year.  He 
is  a  violinist  and  speaks  French  and  German. 

Martin  H.  Glynn,  laying  claim  to  the  office  of  gov- 
ernor of  New  York,  is  in  many  respects  the  opposite  of 
Sulzer.  He  is  a  small  man,  wiry,  and  gifted  with  a 
good  sense  of  humor.  Born  in  the  State  of  New  York 
forty-two  years  ago,  he  has  been  a  bookkeeper  in  a 
cotton  mill,  newspaper  staff  writer,  lawyer,  congress- 
man, state  controller,  and  was  elected  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor along  with  Sulzer.  He  is  still  a  newspaper  man, 
publishing  the  Times-Union  of  Albany. 

The  Right  Honorable  H.  Louis  Samuel,  who  recently 
arrived  in  Canada  for  a  tour  of  that  country,  is  the 
British  postmaster-general,  an  office  which  he  has  held 
since  1910.  He  is  a  native  of  Liverpool  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Oxford,  where  he  won  first  class  honors  in 
1893.  He  was  parliamentary  under-secretary,  home  de- 
partment, 1905-9.  As  a  writer  he  has  published  many 
pamphlets  and  articles,  but  his  best  known  work  is  the 
volume,  "Liberalism :  Its  Principles  and  Proposals." 

Professor  Lillian  J.  Martin,  on  whom  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  has  just  been  conferred 
by  the  University  of  Bonn,  Germany,  and  said  to  be 
the  first  American  woman  to  have  received  this  distinc- 
tion, is  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Stanford  University, 
California.  The  degree  has  been  awarded  for  Professor 
Martin's  valuable  original  work  in  experimental  psy- 
chology and  esthetics.  She  is  an  A.  B.  of  Vassar  and 
has  been  at  Stanford  for  a  number  of  years.  Prior  to 
her  advent  at  Stanford  she  studied  psychology  at  the 
University  of  Gottingen,  Germany,  for  four  years. 

Alva  E.  Kraenzlein,  who  has  been  selected  by  the 
German  Imperial  Olympic  Games  Commission  to  train 
the  German  teams  which  will  compete  in  the  next  Olym- 
pic games,  in  1916,  won  four  contests  in  the  Olympic 
games  in  Paris  in  1900.  He  is  recognized  as  one  of 
the  greatest  trainers  in  the  world,  and  soon  after  the 
visiting  committee  reached  this  country  it  was  reported 
that  he  would  likely  be  chosen.  Although  born  in  Ger- 
many, he  has  lived  in  this  country  since  he  was  nine 
vears  old.  His  appointment  has  been  approved  in  Ber- 
lin. 

Kaid  Sir  Harry  Aubrey  MacLean,  whose  approach- 
ing wedding  is  announced,  has  had  a  remarkable  career 
as  a  soldier  of  fortune  and  adventurer  of  the  best  type. 
Years  ago  Harry  Aubrey  de  Vere  MacLean  resigned 
his  commission  as  an  officer  in  Her  Majesty's  Sixty- 
Xinth  Regiment  of  Foot  and  went  to  Morocco,  where 
he  was  finally  appointed  by  Moulai  Hassan  commander 
and  military  instructor  for  the  imperial  military  guard. 
Modern  weapons  were  introduced  and  a  number  of 
uprisings  were  speedily  put  down  by  the  troops  led 
by  the  adventurous  Scot.  Some  years  later  he  was 
taken  prisoner  through  the  treachery  of  the  famous 
bandit  Raisuli,  who.  finding  that  nobody  would  pay  the 
ransom  he  demanded,  turned  him  loose  after  seven 
months'  captivity.  Not  long  afterward  he  returned  to 
England. 

General  John  W.  Foster,  the  American  who  was  in- 
vited by  the  Emperor  of  China  to  participate  in  the 
peace  treaty  at  the  close  of  the  war  between  China  and 
the  empire  of  Japan,  is  still  living,  and  though  almost 
eighty  years  of  age  possesses  a  mind  as  keen  as  ever. 
The  home  of  the  former  Secretary  of  State  is  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.j  though  he  was  born  and  reared  in  In- 
diana. At  twenty-one  he  began  the  practice  of  law. 
and  four  years  later,  in  1861.  was  made  a  major  in  the 
United  States  army.  He  came  out  of  the  Civil  War  a 
brigadier-general  of  cavalry,  was  appointed  minister  to 
Mexico  by  President  '.rant,  and  later  represented  this 
country  in  Russia  and  Spain.  As  an  international  law- 
yer, both  Mexico  and  China  fu've  availed  themselves  of 
his  services.  His  "Century  of  American  Diplom 
is  recognized  as  an  authority  and  is  used  in  in 
tutions  of  learning. 
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PLUMBAGO'S    SPECULATION. 


The  Man  Who.  Imagined  Himself  a  Great  Reformer. 


"Well,  my  dear  fellow, 
you.      But   I   must   go. 
Come  and  dine  with  me- 
See  my  wife  and  babies. 


"Ecce  Homo  I" 

"I  beg  your  pardon!  What!  Can  it  be?  Dana! 
Tom  Dana!    Why.  my  dear  boy,  how  are  you?" 

"Tough  as  a  bison,  hapoy  as  a  king — and  how  are 
you?  I  haven't  seen  you  for  a  decade  or  more.  What 
brings  you  out  here  to  the  land  of  sunshine?" 

"I'm  a  fugitive.  I'm  a  coward.  I  am  flying  from  the 
governor.  They  put  me  into  a  counting-house.  \ou 
know  how  I  hate  business — how  I  used  in  college  to 
harangue  against  a  mercantile  life.  Couldn't  stand  it. 
Too  much  treadmill.  Here  I  am,  dying  for  a  tussle 
with  reality.'' 

I  think  we  can  furnish  it  for 
Case  in  court  this  morning, 
-half-past  six.  Say  you  will. 
Great  thing,  matrimony !  I 
say.  how's  the  theory  of  life.  Quincy?"  and  the  broad- 
shouldered  Dana  had  a  sly  twinkle  in  his  -^ye  as 
he  remembered  one  of  the  foibles  of  his  old  class- 
mate. 

"Same  as  ever.  Life  is  a  sucked  orange.  My  doll  is 
stuffed  with  sawdust.  Sugar  is  bitter.  Roses  have  for- 
gotten to  bloom.  But  I'll  tell  you  what,  Dana,  I've  a 
supreme  patent  for  pavements,  a  ne  plus  ultra,  nil  nisi 
bonum  business  I  ran  across  lately.  It's  partly  for  that 
I'm  here."  and  glancing  cautiously  around,  he  took  his 
friend  Dana  by  the  button  and  drew  him  gently  aside. 
"I'll  tell  you.     I'd  like  to  have  you  join." 

"Festina  lente — that  is,  draw  it  mild,  in  the  vulgate. 
We'll  discuss  all  that  this  evening.  Till  then  be  a  good 
boy.     Remember,  half-past  six,  sharp.     Au  revoirl" 

And  the  same  burly  June  wind  that  had  hurled  these 
two  classmates  bumping  against  each  other,  with  their 
hats  over  their  eyes,  now  as  savagely  tore  them  apart  at 
the  corner  of  the  Palace  Hotel,  where  they  stood  talk- 
ing, sending  Dana — Tom  Dana,  the  rising  young  attor- 
ney of  San  Francisco — scurrying  down  Montgomery 
Street  to  his  office,  and  helping  Quincy,  his  newly  ar- 
rived old  Cambridge  friend,  on  his  way  toward  Rincon 
Hill,  for  this  tale  is  of  old  San  Francisco. 


"Poor  old  Quincy!"  said  Dana  to  his  wife  that  even- 
ing, as  they  were  making  ready  to  receive  their  dinner 
friend :  "the  brightest  mind,  the  subtlest  intellect,  in  our 
class !  The  happiest  and  the  unhappiest,  the  liveliest 
and  the  most  sober,  the  queerest  compound  of  opposites 
that  it  has  ever  been  my  fortune  to  meet." 

"Is  he  one  of  the  Quincys?"  asked  Mrs.  Dana,  bend- 
ing over  a  wilderness  of  feminine  finery,  pending  a 
selection. 

"Indeed  he  is.  The  bluest  of  the  blue-bloods.  Veri- 
table sprig  of  the  May/lover.  And  that's  precisely  what 
emphasizes  his  oddity.  He's  a  born  aristocrat,  and  yet 
he's  an  ardent  democrat.  He's  a  radical :  he's  a  con- 
servative. He's  the  most  fastidious  and  sensitive  of 
men,  and  yet  the  loudest  declaimer  against  the  frivoli- 
ties and  fripperies  of  civilization.  He's  the  very  man 
whom  you  would  select  as  likeliest  to  take  pleasure  in 
the  soft  luxuries  of  cities,  and  yet  he  despises  them  all. 
How  often  I  have  heard  him  declare  that  civilization  is 
a  failure,  brick-walls  a  device  of  the  devil " 

"Why,  Tom!" 

"Quotation,  my  dear,  quotation — and  modern  life  as 
flat  as  ditch-water.  Poor  fellow !  how  he  used  to  tor- 
ture himself  with  questionings  in  college !  Why 
Lizzie."  continued  Dana,  "the  nights  I  have  spent  with 
that  fellow  in  our  college  days,  arguing,  disputing,  try- 
ing to  rid  his  mind  of  some  morbid  illusion,  listening 
to  him  for  hours  as  he  strode  up  and  down  my  room, 
pulling  at  his  pipe  as  he  strode,  and  lashing  the  unfor- 
tunate nineteenth  century  with  invective.  I  assure  you, 
you  have  no  idea  of  the  long  vigils  I  have  kept  with  him, 
when  we  both  were  very7  tender  goslings,  and  thought, 
each  in  his  way.  that  we  could  pluck  the  secret  of  Na- 
ture from  her  heart." 

"I'm  afraid  of  him.  dear,  from  what  vou  say,"  said 
Mrs.  Dana,  as  she  finished  her  graceful  toilet.  "I've  no 
sympathy  with  these  pale-faced  young  men  and  their 
wild  self-questionings.  Do  you  wish  Ethel  to  dine  with 
ns.  if  he's  going  to  talk  in  such  a  savage  way  as  you 
de  =  cribe?" 

"Why,  certainly.  It  is  not  as  bad  as  that.  He's  not 
a  cannibal,  or  an  Orson,  or  a  nihilist,  or  an  infidel — 
well.  I  hardly  know  what  he  is.  But  I'll  muzzle  him.  if 
necessary,  and  see  that  he  doesn't  go  beyond  his 
chain." 

Ouincv  came,  he  ate.  he  conquered. 

The  friends  sient  a  iollv  evening  in  happy  restro- 
snect  of  their  college  life,  discussing  the  thousand  and 
one  problems  of  the  day,  exchanging  gossip  and  there- 
by brineing  prettv  Mrs.  Dana  into  the  circle  of  their 
sympathies — and  throueh  it  all  Mr.  Quincy  showed  but 
little  of  the  eccentricities  with  which  Mr.  Dana  had 
credited  him.  Onlv  once  or  twice  he  broke  forth  in 
wild  invective  against  his  old  enemy,  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  alarmed  little  Fthel  now  and  then  by  a 
fashion  of  stopping  in  the  midst  of  his  conversational 
promenade  and  glowering  at  her.  as  she  clung  to  her 
moth  r's  side. 

"i_lh.  I  forgot."  he  said,  as  he  was  leaving,  "the  sage- 
brus'j  pavement !  Well,  well,  it  is  late.  Some  other 
tint,    we  willdiscuss  it.     Good-night." 

",.'ell?"  said  Dana,  interrogatively,  as  he  returned  to 
wife  after  Quincy's  leaving. 
Well,  I  think  he's  quite  charming  and  intellectual, 


but — but  very  queer.    And  Ethel  is  positively  afraid  of 
him." 


It  is  a  comfortable  thing  to  be  taken  in  hand  by  un- 
suspecting nabobs  and  treated  galore  to  the  fat  of  the 
land.  San  Francisco,  which  Quincy  had  known  by 
rumor  only  as  the  city-  of  fabulous  fortunes  and  pictur- 
esque nouvcaux  riches,  which  had  been  overrun  with 
bogus  lords  of  every  nationality,  and  had  almost  sacri- 
ficed some  of  her  loveliest  daughters  to  their  skillful 
advances — San  Francisco  was  happy  to  do  honor  to 
this  son  of  a  noble  Boston  house.  What  passport  could 
be  better  than  to  be  introduced  by  Dana? — Dana,  the 
magnificent,  the  cloud-dispeller,  the  shedder  of  sun- 
shine even  in  this  land  of  almost  perennial  brightness; 
Dana,  the  popular  member  of  the  Union  Club,  the  com- 
ing lawyer,  the  husband  of  pretty  Miss  McAlpine  of 
San  Mateo,  whose  father  had  owned  league  after  league 
of  the  lovely  San  Mateo  country  in  his  day,  and  had 
left  it  all,  too,  to  his  only  child  on  his  death. 

So  San  Francisco  rose  to  our  young  Quincy.  It  car- 
ried him  to  all  its  charming  country  places,  never  love- 
lier than  in  the  early  June  days.  It  pelted  him  with 
invitations.  It  bombarded  him  with  pretty  girls.  It 
threw  open  its  clubs  to  him.  Its  ordinarily  level  head 
was  quite  turned  with  excitement  over  the  arrival  of 
this  aristocratic  son  of  the  cultured  East.  And  nothing 
could  more  effectually  increase  the  excitement  which 
his  coming  caused  than  the  indifferent,  thoroughly  care- 
less manner  in  which  he  received  the  attentions 
showered  upon  him. 

"He  has  quite  the  air,"  said  little  Miss  Tretoade,  who 
had  studied  French  for  a  half-year,  and  was  fond  of 
rendering  it  into  English  on  occasions. 

"So  much  soul !"  exclaimed  her  friend,  Miss  Rose- 
thorpe,  product  of  a  Connecticut  school  of  great  aes- 
thetic pretensions.  "Our  young  men  in  San  Francisco 
are  so  lacking  in  soul.    I  dote  on  soul!" 

"He's  really  quite  refreshing.  He  takes  me  back  to 
Europe."  said  old  Mrs.  Mahogany,  whose  husband  had 
"jumped"  a  mine  in  the  early  'fifties,  and  sent  his  pon- 
derous spouse  as  a  spectacle  for  the  old  world  for  a 
brief  season.  "He  talks  so  well  of  art  and  articles  of 
virtue !  He  knows  pictures,  and  statutes,  and  all  them 
sort  of  things  as  well  as  Mr.  Mahogany  knows  quartz," 
and  the  old  lady  felt  quite  honored  to  have  a  chat  in 
her  box  at  the  theatre  with  the  young  swell,  and  to  see 
him  devoting  himself  markedly  to  the  prim  Misses 
Mahogany  ranged  alongside  her. 

"What  do  you  think  of  this  fellow  Quincy?"  asked  a 
careless  lounger  in  the  Union  Club  one  off  evening, 
when  conversation  ran  low. 

"I  think  he's  an  awful  softy,"  said  young  Bullock, 
sucking  the  head  of  his  cane.  "Why,  he  talks  as  if  he 
knew  everything !  I  don't  like  the  way  the  girls  are  all 
wild  about  him,"  he  whimpered,  remembering  sundry 
occasions  when  social  encounters  with  the  great  talker 
had  left  the  heir  of  the  great  butcher  of  San  Jose 
somewhat  at  a  disadvantage,  not  to  say  somewhat  of  a 
laughing-stock. 


"My  dear  Miss  Plumbago,  you  can  not  imagine  what 
a  new  man  I  am  since  I  arrived  in  San  Francisco," 
said  Mr.  Quincy  to  a  dark-haired  young  woman  swing- 
ing in  a  hammock  not  far  from  his  own  on  the  Plum- 
bago's close-clipped  lawn  at  San  Mateo. 

"I  am  glad  our  climate  agrees  with  you,  Mr.  Quincy," 
she  answered,  swinging  herself  gently  in  the  flickering 
shadows  of  the  great  oaks. 

"Climate !  Oh,  it's  not  the  climate.  Nobody  is  less 
dependent  on  climate  than  I.  I  might  be  sitting  on  the 
North  Pole,  or  walking  the  Equator;  but  I  would  be 
equally  indifferent  if  I  only  had  materials  for  the  study 
of  the  problem  of  human  existence." 

"Ycru  never  care  for  your  surroundings,  then?"  asked 
his  companion,  stopping  her  hammock  and  showing 
over  its  edge  a  dainty  blue  slipper,  with  a  ne  quid  nimis 
of  ankle. 

'When  my  surroundings  are  pleasant  my  thoughts 
come  freest.  That  is  all,"  answered  Quincy,  blowing 
the  smoke  of  a  cigarette  up  toward  the  oak-leaves. 

"Then  I  am  going  into  the  house,"  and  Miss  Plum- 
bago was  half  out  of  her  hammock  when  Quincy,  tum- 
bling and  sprawling  out  of  his  own,  caught  her  in  his 
arms  and  was  detaining  her. 

"Mr.  Quincy,  I  am  astonished!  Be  so  kind  as  to  take 
your  hands  off!    What  can  you  be  thinking  of?" 

"Will  you  stay?"  he  pleaded.  "Will  you  pardon  me? 
I  had  no  idea  of  offending  you.  It  is  so  pleasant  here." 
And  she  resumed  her  seat  in  the  hammock. 

"You  are  very  rude,"  she  said  quietly,  as  she  drew 
her  pretty  draperies  together. 

"How  so?  I  don't  understand."  And  Quincy  stood 
near  her,  looking  down  on  the  graceful  form  below  him, 
so  near  that  he  could  have  taken  it  in  his  arms.  "Why 
shouldn't  he?"  he  said  to  himself.  'Why  should  he  ob- 
serve conventionalities  which  had  been  repressing  him, 
imprisoning  him.  all  his  life?  Why  not.  on  these  far- 
off,  semi-barbarous,  poetic  shores,  appeal  to  this  pictur- 
esque young  creature  near  him,  tell  her  the  dreariness, 
the  incompleteness  of  his  life,  and  ask  her  to  complete 
it  for  him,  to  give  him  strength  to  accomplish  great 
things,  courage  to  rid  himself  of  vain  illusions?" 

But  she  was  saying:  "You  seem  so  ungrateful, 
so  cold,  so  calculating!  You  have  every  attention 
showered  on  you.  You  are  made  much  of  by  all  of  our 
best  people ;  to  be  sure,  we  are  a  semi-barbarous  people 
out  here.  I  suppose  you  think,  but  we  are  not  to  blame 
for  that,  and  you  seem  to  absorb  us  all   as  food   for 


thought  simply.  You  pounce  on  us  as  your  long-legged 
naturalists  do  on  the  unsuspecting  insect,  and  gather  us 
in  as  so  many  specimens  in  your  intellectual  show-case. 
Ugh,  you  are  so  intellectual !  I  don't  like  you !  Why 
can't  you  take  the  world  as  it  is  and  enjoy  things?" 

He  threw  away  his  cigarette,  took  a  turn  on  the  lawn 
in  silence,  and  came  back  to  her. 

"Miss  Plumbago,  I  fear  I  never  can  take  the  world 
as  it  is,  to  use  your  phrase.  I  have  been  differently 
brought  up.  I  have  been  educated  to  believe  that  my 
mission  in  life  is  to  criticize,  and  pull  to  pieces,  and 
reform.  We  are  all  brought  up  that  way  in  Boston," 
and  he  smiled  grimly,  looking  in  a  sad  way  at  this  fresh- 
cheeked  young  woman  of  the  West. 

"What  a  tiresome  people  you  must  be,  then,"  she  said. 

"And  I  have  been  a  curse  to  myself  all  my  life  in 
consequence,"  he  went  on,  without  heeding  her.  "I 
have  had  great  thoughts,  great  plans  continually  taking 
hold  of  me,  and  before  I  could  make  successful  headway 
the  other  half  of  me,  the  critical  Quincy,  standing  with 
eye-glass  set,  like  this,  began  to  find  fault,  and  pick 
flaws,  and  question  utility,  and  throw  cold  water,  until, 
voila,  I  am  a  do-nothing;  I  have  allowed  my  great  plans 
to  slip  away ;  I  am  a  disappointed  man." 

"You  mean  it?"  asked  his  companion,  with  a  feeling 
of  mingled  wonder  and  pity. 

"I  do.  I  grew  tired  of  this  critical  habit.  I  longed 
for  free  action.  I  was  half  crazy  with  the  humdrum 
life  I  led,  and  suddenly  I  broke  away.  They  couldn't 
keep  me  any  longer.  They  tried  to,  but  they  couldn't," 
and  he  gave  her  a  queer  look,  which  startled  her.  "I 
say,"  he  continued  after  a  pause,  "have  I  ever  told  you 
of  my  patent  pavement?  You  see  the  ruling  passion  is 
still  strong.  I  couldn't  come  out  here  without  trying 
to  do  something  to  reform  things,"  and  he  drew  a  roll 
of  papers  from  his  pocket,  placed  a  rustic  chair  near 
her,  and  began,  glancing  nervously  about  him,  "You 
see,  I  was  in  Colorado  last  year  with  my  old  professor 
of  chemistry,  Muddlestick,  and  between  us  we  developed 
this  theory.  I  came  out  here  to  find  men  to  put  it  into 
practice.     Boston  is  too  conservative." 

"I'm  sure  papa  will  help  you,"  answered  Miss  Plum- 
bago, "and — I  would,  if  I  could." 

"You  would !    Miss  Plumbago "    But  we  have  no 

business  with  the  details  of  the  talk  which  ensued,  and 
patent  pavements  have  no  right  to  intrude  on  such  a 
scene — an  oak-shaded  lawn,  dappled  with  sun  and  shade, 
a  fair  voung  girl  in  a  hammock,  with  wonder,  curiosity, 
fear,  all  taking  possession  of  her  by  turns,  and  a  well- 
dressed  young  man  in  eye-glasses,  talking  feverishly, 
now  of  his  past,  his  great  plans,  now  of  the  tonic  which 
the  Western  life  had  brought  him,  now  of  the  aimless- 
ness  of  modern  endeavor,  now  of  his  famous  pavement. 

Besides,  an  important  meeting  of  the  "Sage-Brush 
Pavement  Company"  is  to  be  held  on  the  morrow,  and 
the  wonderful  patent  will  be  fully  explained. 

******* 

When  Mr.  Jefferson  Plumbago,  in  a  directors'  meet- 
ing, rose  to  speak,  there  was  no  common  excitement. 
It  may  be  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a 
needle  than  for  gentlemen  of  Mr.  Plumbago's  unlimited 
bank  account  to  take  their  post-mortem  places  among 
the  choirs  above;  but  while  they  are  among  us,  inter- 
ested in  our  gas,  mining,  and  water  stocks,  managing 
our  banks,  directing  our  railways,  building  our  local 
palaces,  a  word  from  their  well-fed  mouths  weighs 
heavier  than  whole  broadsides  of  wisdom  from  ordinary 
mortals.  So  when  Mr.  Plumbago,  president  of  the 
Plumbago  Bank,  chief  stockholder  in  the  Kangaroo  Ex- 
Dress,  owner  of  a  vast  portion  of  the  surface  of  Cali- 
fornia, interested  in  the  wonderful  new  ostrich  ranch  in 
San  Bernardino,  director  in  the  Transpacific  Steamship 
Company,  Behring  Strait  Trading  Company,  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Mexico  Railroad,  and  a  host  of  other  enter- 
prises— when  Mr.  Jefferson  Plumbago  had  anything  to 
sav  his  associate  directors  crossed  their  fat  legs  and 
turned  to  him  the  ear  of  interest.  The  air  seemed  to 
tinkle  with  newly  coined,  virginal  twenties  when  he 
opened  his  mouth.  Gigantic  enterprises  appeared  as 
easv  of  accomplishment  as  children's  card-houses,  and 
every  man  present  swelled  at  once  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  approaching  millions. 

The  meeting  in  question  was  no  ordinary  one.  That 
Mr.  Plumbago  should  give  his  ear  to  any  one  with  a 
scheme  was  a  great  concession.  That  he  should  actually 
consent  to  bring  together  the  solid  men  in  his  train  to 
pass  on  the  merits  of  Mr.  Quincy's  Sage-Brush  Pave- 
ment was  something  so  unprecedented  that  every-  gentle- 
man invited  marveled,  and  came,  alive  with  expectation. 
What  could  it  mean ?  Was  Plumbago  softening?  Was 
the  city  actually  to  secure  the  ideal  pavement  at  last, 
after  so  many  sad  ventures? 

When  Mr.  Plumbago,  therefore,  rose  to  speak,  the 
interest  was  intense.  Gentlemen  pushed  their  chairs 
back  from  the  table,  settled  themselves  comfortably, 
fixed  attentive  eyes  on  the  speaker,  and  prepared  to  hear 
wonderful  things.  There  was  Silverbrick  of  Nevada, 
rolling  in  gold;  Webfoot.  of  the  Tar  Flat  Water  Com- 
pany; voung  Ranunculus,  heir  to  the  vast  Mission  Viejo 
estates :  our  friend  Tom  Dana,  attorney  to  many  of  the 
gentlemen  present ;  Alfredo  Ortega,  whose  large  landed 
possessions  were  being  slowly  absorbed  by  the  Plum- 
bago Bank,  with  a  half-dozen  more  whose  names  were 
mighty  on  'change.  Sitting  a  bit  apart  from  the  rest 
was  Quincv,  eye-glass  in  place,  unperturbed. 

"Gentlemen."  opened  Mr.  Plumbago,  as  he  laid  his 
hand  lightly  on  the  tranquil  mock-turtle  under  his  waist- 
coat,  "vou  are  more  or  less  acquainted  with  the  objects 
■  f  tl  '--'meeting.  You  are  all  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
pa  -    if  a  city  like  this  are  a  matter  worthy  of  the 
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most  serious  consideration.  No  one  will  deny  the  fact 
that,  considering  our  age,  our  local  pavements  are  in  a 
deplorable  state.  With  all  due  respect  to  those  gentle- 
men who  may  be  interested  in  contracts  for  paving,  I 
may  say  that  I  think — mind,  gentlemen,  I  say  I  think — 
a  patent  has  been  brought  to  my  attention  which,  for 
cheapness  of  application,  efficiency,  and  durability,  will 
outrank  any  now  in  vogue,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  ex- 
tends. I  need  hardly  say  that  the  patent  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention  by  a  gentleman  now  present, 
who  comes  recommended  to  me  most  highly.  I  have 
called  you,  gentlemen,  together  that  you  may  be  able  to 
share  with  him  and  with  me  the  profits  to  result,  which 
I  am  inclined  to  think  will  be  immense — mind,  gentle- 
men, I  say  I  am  inclined  to  think  they  will  be  immense. 
I  need  only  say,  in  conclusion,  that  I  believe  you  know 
my  business  methods  too  well  to  believe  that  the  fact 
that  this  gentleman  is  likely  soon  to  become  my  son-in- 
law  could  for  a  moment  influence  my  judgment  in 
recommending  this  matter  to  your  favorable  considera- 
tion. I  have  the  honor  of  introducing  to  you  my  young 
friend,  Mr.  Quincy,  who  will  explain  fully  the  details 
of  this  matter.    Mr.  Quincy,  gentlemen." 

Quincy  rose,  advanced  to  the  table,  bowed,  called  for 
a  glass  of  water,  smiled  feebly,  readjusted  his  eye-glass, 
and,  after  fumbling  over  his  papers  a  moment,  began: 
"Mr.  Plumbago  and  gentlemen :  The  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down  will  serve  for  a 
preface.  I  will  plunge  at  once  into  the  midst  of  things. 
Sage-brush  and  adobe — you  will  all  admit  that  the  two 
main  ingredients  of  my  pavement  are  not  only  cheap 
but  immensely  abundant,  at  your  very  doors,  so  to 
speak.  In  Boston,  where  the  conservative  spirit  of  the 
place  neutralized  the  enthusiasm  which  I  brought  to 
the  subject,  the  element  of  cheapness  did  not  prevail. 
I  came  here,  hoping  to  meet  broad-gauge  men  who 
would  take  hold  of  the  matter  and  bring  it  to  a  suc- 
cessful result." 

Mr.  Quincy  -spoke  these  words  rapidly,  as  if  from 
memory.  Having  spoken  them,  he  stopped,  as  though 
his  work  was  done.  He  looked  nervously  about  him, 
drank  half  a  glass  of  water,  spilling  the  rest  on  his 
papers,  and  turned  pale. 

"Are  you  ill,  Quincy?"  asked  Dana,  coming  up  to 
him. 

"What? — oh,  no — of  course.  Where  was  I?  Yes,  I 
remember.  Sage-brush.  How  long  do  you  expect  me 
to  speak,  sir?"  addressing  Mr.  Plumbago. 

Gentlemen  were  moving  their  chairs  and  looking  in- 
credulous ;  there  was  an  impatient  hemming  and 
hawing,  when  a  messenger  entered  and  approached  Mr. 
Dana  with  a  dispatch.  He  opened  it,  read  it,  colored 
visibly,  re-read  it,  and  passed  it  to  Mr.  Plumbago.  Mr. 
Plumbago  glanced  through  it  hastily,  exclaiming: 
"Xonsense !  The  thing's  impossible.  There  must  be 
some  mistake.  Gentlemen,  Mr.  Quincy "  then  sud- 
denly, with  a  quick  decision  worthy  of  the  man  of 
many  investments,  saying,  "Gentlemen,  an  unpleasant 
duty.     I  will  read : 

"Boston,  Mass.,  June  29,  18 — . 
"THOMAS  Dana,  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco:  My 
son  Arthur  escaped  our  vigilance  a  month  ago.  I  hear  he  is 
with  you.  He  is  harmless — has  had  brain  fever.  He  imagines 
himself  a  great  reformer.  His  present  illusion  is  a  patent 
sage-brush   pavement.     Send   him   back.      Expense  guaranteed. 

"Robert  M.  Quincy." 

Quincy  took  up  his  hat,  folded  his  papers  carefully, 
and  saying  calmly,  "I  thought  it  was  about  time," 
walked  quietly  away  with  crestfallen  Dana. 

Mr.  Jefferson  Plumbago,  still  standing,  said  with 
equal  calmness :  "Gentlemen,  this  meeting  stands  ad- 
journed." 

■  <■  

Platter  Fougere  lighthouse,  just  northeast  of  Guern- 
sey, Channel  Islands,  is  probably  the  first  ocean  tele- 
phone call  station.  The  lighthouse,  which  has  no 
keeper,  is  fitted  with  a  powerful  fog  signal,  worked 
from  shore  by  means  of  a  submarine  cable.  In  a  fog 
ships  creep  up,  guided  by  the  fog  horn,  and  drop 
anchor  near  the  lighthouse  until  the  fog  lifts  suf- 
ficiently to  enable  them  to  take  the  narrow  channel  to 
the  harbors  of  Guernsey.  In  such  case  any  pilot  or 
ship's  officer  by  climbing  the  lighthouse  can  ring  up 
Guernsey  telephone  exchange  and  report  his  ship.  The 
telephone  is  reached  by  climbing  a  forty-two-rung 
ladder  to  the  platform  outside  the  lighthouse  doors. 
Before  he  can  leave  the  ladder  the  pilot  pushes  open 
a  trap  door  which  covers  the  manhole  in  the  platform. 
The  arrangement  is  such  that  the  pilot  can  not  open 
the  lighthouse  door  to  reach  the  teleDhone  until  he  has 
shut  down  the  trap  door  over  the  manhole.  The  act  of 
opening  the  outer  lighthouse  door  connects  the  tele- 
phone fitted  outside  the  inner  door  of  the  lighthouse, 
which  is  kept  locked.  Only  one  wire  in  the  cable  is 
available  for  the  telephone,  and  even  this  wire  is  re- 
quired for  other  purposes,  and  closing  the  door  after 
using  the  telephone  connects  up  several  telltale  devices. 
The  lighthouse  door  can  not  be  left  open  by  forgetful- 
ness  because  the  pilot  must  close  it  before  he  is  able  to 
lift  the  trap  door  to  reach  the  ladder. 


WEDDING  OF  A  PRINCESS. 


The  Princess  Indira,  Daughter  of  the  Maharajah  of  Baroda, 
Marries  Prince  Jitendra  Narayan  in  London. 


German  cities  having  a  population  of  100,000  or  more 
boast  of  their  fine  taxicab  service.  Six  and  seven-seat 
cars  may  be  hired  in  Hanover  with  driver  at  the  rate 
of  35  pfennigs  per  kilometer,  equal  to  13J4  cents  per 
mile.  On  this  account,  the  need  of  privately  owned 
automobiles  is  not  yet  extensively  felt  in  Germany. 


In   1912   Lloyds   Insurance  Company   paid   out  $36,- 
250,000  on  account  of  vessels  lost  at  sea. 


The  British  public  may  possibly  cherish  certain  re- 
sentments against  the  Maharajah  of  Baroda  for  his 
personal  behavior  toward  the  king  at  the  great  Indian 
Durbar,  but  it  certainly  cherishes  none  toward  his  very 
lovely  daughter,  the  Princess  Indira,  who  has  just  been 
married  in  London  to  the  Prince  Jitendra  Narayan. 
The  Durbar  incident  was  the  talk  of  the  world  at  the 
time  that  it  occurred.  Instead  of  conforming  with  In- 
dian precedent,  which  demands  stately  and  ceremonial 
obeisances  before  the  throne  of  the  emperor-king,  the 
maharajah  sauntered  up  the  steps  with  an  easy  uncon- 
cern, nodded  familiarly  to  the  monarch,  and  then  turned 
his  back  and  sauntered  down  again.  In  native  eyes  this 
was  something  far  worse  than  an  insult.  It  was  a  vio- 
lation of  custom,  and  custom  is  the  breath  of  life,  the 
sanctity  of  sanctities,  in  Indian  eyes.  But  the  ma- 
harajah was  allowed  to  apologize  on  the  ground  of 
inexperience  and  the  incident  was  declared  to  be  closed. 
None  the  less  the  official  eye  has  been  upon  him  ever 
since. 

But  the  public  had  an  additional  reason  to  be  in- 
terested in  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Indira.  It  was 
whispered  that  the  lady  had  opinions  on  the  subject  of 
feminine  emancipation,  although  it  will  be  remembered 
that  while  she  was  in  America  with  her  mother  she 
was  understood  to  have  looked  with  eyes  of  lofty 
Oriental  disdain  upon  the  ladies  who  had  won  their 
freedom  and  were  rather  aggressive  in  saying  so.  In- 
deed the  maharanee  and  the  princess  expressed  their 
pity  for  the  poor  devotees  of  fashion  who  visited  them 
and  who  wearied  them  by  their  inexhaustible  and  im- 
pertinent curiosities.  For  Princess  Indira  was  to  have 
been  married  in  India  some  time  ago.  All  the  arrange- 
ments were  completed  when  there  was  a  horrified  whis- 
per that  the  bride  had  disappeared.  Such  a  thing  had 
never  before  occurred  in  the  annals  of  aristocratic  India, 
and  the  consternation  was  increased  by  the  rumor  that 
the  young  beauty  was  not  disposed  to  accept  the  hus- 
band selected  for  her  in  accordance  with  immemorial 
usage  and  had  asserted  her  independence  by  flight. 
Probably  we  shall  never  know  the  facts,  since  not  even 
Mr.  Hearst's  best  young  men  could  penetrate  below 
the  surface  of  Indian  reserve.  But  this,  at  least,  is  cer- 
tain. The  Princess  Indira  had  gone  round  to  a  ticket 
office  just  like  an  ordinary  human  being  and  had  bought 
a  ticket  for  London.  And  to  London  she  went,  and  in 
London  she  has  been  ever  since. 

But  the  bridegroom  was  undismayed,  which  is  a  very 
proper  although  a  very  rare  state  for  a  bridegroom. 
Since  the  princess  declined  to  come  to  him,  the  best  that 
he  could  do  was  to  go  to  the  princess.  Once  more  we 
must  drop  a  veil  over  the  "subsequent  proceedings"  and 
try  to  be  satisfied  with  the  visible  results.  Perhaps  the 
flight  of  the  princess  was  only  the  pretty  lady's  way. 
Perhaps  it  was  only  one  of  those  tests  that  try  men's 
souls,  but  the  present  fact  of  the  marriage  may  well 
obliterate  whatever  perplexities  we  may  feel. 

Considering  the  enormous  wealth  of  the  bride  and  the 
bridegroom,  the  proceedings  may  be  regarded  as  on  a 
very  modest  scale.  The  Maharajah  of  Baroda  is  one  of 
the  three  Indian  potentates  who  is  entitled  to  a  salute 
of  twenty-one  guns,  although  he  came  within  an  ace 
of  losing  this  distinction  as  a  result  of  his  little  escapade 
at  the  Durbar.  He  owns  eight  thousand  square  miles 
of  territory  and  his  private  income  is  $8,000,000  a  year. 
But  the  civil  marriage  of  his  daughter  was  at  a  Lon- 
don registry  office  and  with  no  more  ceremonial  than 
would  be  accorded  to  a  housemaid  and  her  young  man. 
In  London  one  must  be  married  either  at  a  church  or 
at  a  registry  office,  and  as  the  church  marriage  implies 
an  acceptance  of  Christianity  there  is  nothing  left  for 
adherents  of  other  faiths  than  the  registry  office,  where 
a  cold  and  unemotional  official  hands  you  the  register 
and  a  pen  with  an  unconcern,  perhaps  even  a  contempt, 
that  comes  from  long  familiarity. 

But  the  real  proceedings  were  to  follow  at  the  Buck- 
ingham Palace  Hotel,  where  the  long  drawing-room 
was  ablaze  with  light  and  with  masses  of  flowers  and 
where  the  air  was  heavy  with  Eastern  perfumes.  First 
of  all  there  was  the  religious  formalities  incidental  to  a 
change  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  bride.  The  princess 
is  of  the  Hindu  faith  with  its  scores  of  gods  and  enor- 
mous ceremonial.  The  prince  is  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj, 
which  may  be  described  as  a  sort  of  reformed  Hinduism 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  modern  life.  Actually  there  are 
no  essential  differences,  and  so  the  princess  may  have 
had  an  easy  conscience  when  she  declared  herself  hence- 
forth to  be  of  her  husband's  faith.  This  little  formality 
was  arranged  by  the  priest,  who  was  Mr.  Ghosal,  the 
prince's  uncle,  and  it  may  be  noted  that  every  member 
of  the  Brahmo  Somaj  has  the  status  of  a  priest,  which 
is  certainly  convenient  when  one  wishes  to  be  married. 
Then  Mr.  Ghosal  read  some  prayers,  a  number  of 
gorgeous  presents  were  bestowed  upon  the  bride,  in- 
cluding the  symbolic  jewels  and  the  curved  sword  which 
she  wears  at  her  side,  and  the  actual  marriage  was 
completed  by  a  recitation  of  the  service,  which  was 
very  similar  in  question  and  answer  to  the  ordinary 
ritual  of  the  Christian  church.  The  final  proceeding 
was  a  distinctly  pretty  one.  The  hands  of  the  bride  and 
the  bridegroom  were  bound  together  with  a  little  cord 
of  white  flowers,  blossoms  of  sea  lavender,  and  the 
young  people  vowed  to  aid  and  support  each  other  so 
long  as  they  lived.  Then  came  the  toasts,  and  it  is 
now  a  matter  of  record  that  the  prince  indulged  in  a 


joke.  Perhaps  he  had  been  coached  by  English  friends, 
for  his  pleasantry  was  of  the  ancient  and  full-blooded 
English  kind.  He  said  he  hoped  that  "all  their  troubles 
would  be  little  ones." 

At  the  registry  office  the  prince  and  his  bride  wore 
European  costumes  of  a  severely  plain  kind.  Except 
for  their  dark  complexions  and  the  radiant  beauty  of 
the  princess  they  would  have  attracted  no  attention,  and 
probably  this  is  precisely  what  they  wished.  But  on 
their  return  to  the  hotel  for  the  religious  ceremony  they 
showed  what  they  were  able  to  do  in  the  way  of  cos- 
tume. The  princess  wore  a  veil  of  rich  cloth  of  gold 
so  cunningly  woven  as  to  be  transparent,  and  to  show 
the  rose-colored  wedding  dress  which  the  Mahratta 
woman  always  wears,  for  the  princess  belongs  to  the 
mahratta  race.  The  veil,  or  sari,  was  ten  yards  long, 
and  it  was  wound  round  and  round  her  body  and  draped 
into  a  shining  hood  above  her  head.  The  groom  wore 
a  long  coat  of  white  brocade  cloth,  white  trousers,  and 
a  pungaree  of  cloth  of  gold,  with  the  long  end  falling 
down  his  back.  When  these  costumes  were  once  donned 
they  remained  on  until  the  prince  and  princess  reached 
the  prince's  house  in  Cambridge  terrace  preliminary  to 
the  departure  for  the  honeymoon,  which  will  be  spent 
at  Maidenhead  and  Cromer.  The  official  reception  was 
given  bv  the  Mahranee  of  Cooch  Behar,  and  the  bride 
will  henceforth  be  known  as  the  Princess  Indira  of 
Cooch  Behar.  Piccadilly. 

London,  August  28,  1913. 


Among  the  gifts  in  the  White  House  to  former 
Presidents  is  a  valuable  desk  which  was  presented  to 
President  Hayes  by  Queen  Victoria.  It  is  made  from 
the  timbers  of  the  British  ship  Resolute,  which  was  a 
part  of  the  expedition  that  was  sent  in  search  of  Sir 
John  Franklin,  the  Arctic  explorer,  who  was  lost  in 
1852.  The  Resolute  was  discovered  and  extricated  in 
1858  by  an  American  ship.  The  vessel  was  purchased, 
fitted  out,  and  sent  to  England  as  a  gift  to  Queen  Vic- 
toria by  the  President  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Years  afterward,  when  the  ship  was  broken  up. 
the  queen  ordered  a  desk  made  from  the  timbers  and 
tendered  the  desk  to  President  Hayes.  The  State  De- 
partment custodian  is  also  keeping  guard  over  a  gold 
medal  pending  the  time  when  former  President  Taft 
can  receive  it.  The  medal  was  presented  to  him  by 
the  Italian  government  for  his  zeal  in  sending  help  to 
the  earthquake  sufferers  in  1909.  The  former  Presi- 
dent, although  he  is  a  professor  at  Yale  University, 
is  not  in  the  government  sense  a  private  citizen,  for  he 
holds  the  chairmanship  of  the  commission  created  by 
Congress  to  adopt  plans  for  the  Lincoln  memorial. 
When  his  work  on  the  commission  is  ended  he  can 
write  to  the  State  Department  and  receive  the  medal. 


There  lives  in  the  woods  and  swamps  of  Robeson 
County,  North  Carolina,  a  strange  group  of  people,  in 
appearance  somewhat  resembling  Portuguese  or  mu- 
lattoes.  Their  manners,  customs,  and  personal  appear- 
ances are  unlike  those  of  any  other  race  on  the  Ameri- 
can continent  (says  the  Southern  Workman),  and  in- 
tercourse with  their  neighbors  is  limited  to  the  extent 
which  necessity  demands.  Harking  back  to  1587,  it 
will  be  recalled  that  one  of  the  expeditions  of  colonists 
sent  out  from  England  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  arrived 
on  Roanoke  Island.  North  Carolina,  under  the  command 
of  Captain  John  White.  Captain  White  never  saw  his 
people  after  he  left  them  on  Roanoke  Island  and  re- 
turned to  England  for  supplies.  When  he  returned 
the  little  band,  it  is  supposed,  had  gone  to  the  mainland 
and  been  absorbed  in  an  Indian  tribe.  It  is  now  be- 
lieved that  the  descendants  of  this  tribe  of  Indians  are 
at  this  time  living  in  Robeson  County,  where  more  than 
thirty  families  have  names  similar  to  those  of  White's 
colonists. 

Among  the  extraordinary  frauds  which  have  been 
perpetrated  was  one  put  into  operation  by  a  company 
of  schemers  who  told  a  confiding  public  that  many  for- 
tunes were  to  be  made  by  importing  into  England  com- 
pressed dried  grapes  from  Spain.  Italy,  and  elsewhere, 
then  saturating  them  with  good  English  water,  and 
making  wine  from  them.  It  was  stated  in  the  pros- 
pectus that  dried  grapes  could  be  imported  at  a  much 
cheaper  rate  than  wine,  and  that  it  was  possible  to  pro- 
duce an  equal  quantity  of  wine  of  equal  quality  to  that 
made  abroad.  Thousands  of  pounds  were  subscribed 
by  the  British  public,  who  firmly  believed  in  the  idea 
until  the  scheme  collapsed. 


Since  the  supreme  intelligence  of  the  German  shep- 
herd dogs  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  police  au- 
thorities in  Berlin,  eight  years  ago,  1956  dogs  have 
been  attached  to  the  department.  Although  there 
are  so  many  of  these  dogs  in  Germany  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  purchase  a  good  one  and  an  ordinary  and  not 
fully  trained  dog  costs  about  $200.  There  is  nl-;. .  a 
feeling  that  it  is  somewhat  unpatriotic  to  sell  the  besl 
German  dogs,  since  they  are  of  great  service  to  the 
police  and  the  military. 


The  private  car  of  the  Czar  of  Russia  is  said  to  be 
practically  dynamite  proof,  and  owing  to  its  weight  it 
could  not  be  run  on  the  major  part  of  the  European 
lines.  The  car  is  elegantly  furnished  and  also  con- 
tains a  chapel,  wdiere  prayers  are  offered  for  his  safely. 
The  Czar  travels  with  only  one  chef,  who  is  well  along 
in  years  and  who  served  his  father  and  for  awhil 
grandfather  of  the  present  German  emperor. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


September  13,  1913. 


JOHN  PAUL  JONES. 


M.  Mac  Dermot  Crawford  Writes  the  Biography  of  "the  Sailor 
Whom  England  Feared." 


John  Paul  Jones  has  occupied  so  large  a  place  and 
for  so  long  a  time  in  the  popular  mind  that  a  competent 
biography  of  the  great  sea  hero  is  somewhat  belated. 
Nor  can  we  be  sure  that  the  present  substantial  volume 
from  the  pen  of  M.  Mac  Dermot  Crawford  contains  by 
any  means  the  last  word  of  history  on  the  exploits  of 
the  famous  fighter  who  seemed  likely  at  one  time  to 
become  the  origin  of  as  many  myths  as  Captain  Kidd 
himself.  The  author  devotes  no  more  than  twenty 
pages  to  the  early  life  of  John  Paul  Jones  up  to  the 
time  of  his  first  arrival  in  America  in  the  year  1773. 
But  certainly  he  had  already  lived  the  strenuous  life 
upon  the  high  seas.  He  had  killed  two  sailors,  in  each 
case  accidentally,  he  had  been  actively  engaged  in  the 
slave  trade,  and  he  had  also  been  on  certain  privateer- 
ing expeditions  that  only  the  laxities  of  the  day  saved 
from  being  rank  piracy.  A  somewhat  fuller  attention 
to  these  episodes  would  have  increased  the  interest  of 
a  valuable  work. 

The  parentage  of  John  Paul  is  probably  an  insoluble 
problem.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  he  was  the  son  of 
John  Paul,  the  gardener  of  Kirkbean  in  Scotland,  seeing 
that  there  is  no  record  of  the  birth  either  of  John  him- 
self or  of  his  brother  William,  although  the  advent  of 
the  three  girls  of  the  family  is  duly  registered.  The 
author  suggests  that  John  Paul  may  have  been  the 
unwanted  child  of  some  amorous  dame  who  had  loved 
beyond  discretion,  and  who  had  put  her  offspring  to 
nurse  with  the  wife  of  the  gardener,  who  had  been  a 
lady's  maid  before  her  marriage.  In  those  days,  says 
the  author,  ladies*  maids  were  sometimes  discreet,  and 
who  can  tell  what  happened  in  that  tiny  thatched  cot- 
tage in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century? 

John  Paul's  first  visit  to  America  was  in  the  Friend- 
ship, which  dropped  anchor  in  the  Rappahannock  and 
the  boy  made  acquaintance  with  the  society  of  Virginia. 
He  stayed  with  his  brother  William,  who  had  been 
adopted  by  a  Mr.  Jones,  who  offered  to  adopt  John 
also  on  the  simple  condition  that  he  assume  the  name 
of  Jones.  His  brother  William  dying  w-ithout  heirs, 
John  Paul  eventually  inherited  the  plantation,  cattle, 
buildings,  live  stock,  and  slaves,  and  threw  himself 
heart  and  soul  to  the  patriotic  movements  convulsing 
the  country.  After  the  battle  of  Lexington  we  find  him 
writing  to  Thomas  Jefferson  that  "I  have  long  known 
it  to  be  the  fixed  purpose  of  the  Tory  party  in  England 
to  provoke  these  colonies  to  some  overt  act  which  would 
justify  martial  law,  dispersion  of  the  legislative  bodies 
by  force  of  arms,  taking  away  the  charters  of  self- 
government,  and  reduction  of  all  the  Xorth  American 
colonies  to  the  footing  of  the  West  India  Islands  and 
Canada — that  is,  to  crown  colonies  under  military  rule; 
or,  perhaps,  to  turn  them  over  to  the  mercies  of  a 
chartered  company  as  in  the  Hindustan,  all  of  which  I 
have  seen." 

In  person  the  author  describes  Paul  Jones  as  of  about 
middle  height,  so  slender  as  to  be  wiry,  so  little  as  to 
be  compared  with  a  panther,  and  so  swift  in  his  move- 
ments as  to  deserve  the  name  of  "chain  lightning." 
His  friend  and  shipmate,  Xathaniel  Fanning,  says  of 
him : 

Though  of  low  stature  and  slender  build,  the  commodore's 
neck,  arms,  and  shoulder  were  those  of  a  heavy-set  man.  His 
neck  was  out  of  proportion  to  the  rest  of  him.  The  strength 
of  his  arms  and  shoulders  could  hardly  be  believed;  and  he 
had  equal  use  of  both  hands,  even  to  writing  with  the  left  as 
well  as  the  right  hand.  He  was  past  master  in  the  art  of 
boxing,  and  though  there  were  many  hard  nuts  to  crack  in 
the  various  crews  he  commanded,  no  one  ever  doubted  that 
the  commodore  was  the  best  man  aboard.  To  all  this  he  added 
a  quickness  of  motion  that  can  not  be  described  except  by 
saying  that  he  was  quicker  than  chain  lightning.  When  roused, 
he  would  strike  more  blows  and  do  more  damage  in  a  second 
than  any  other  man  I  ever  saw  could  do  in  a  minute.  Even 
when  calm  and  unruffled,  his  gait  and  all  of  his  bodily  motions 
were  exactly  like  those  of  the  panther — noiseless,  sleek,  and 
the  perfection  of  grace,  yet  always  giving  one  the  idea  that 
it  would  be  well  to  keep  out  of  reach  of  his  paws  and  teeth. 

He  always  fought  as  if  that  was  what  he  was  made  for,  and 
it  was  only  when  most  perfectly  at  peace  that  he  seemed  ill 
at  ease,  or,  at  least,  restless. 

His  extraordinary  capacities  as  a  commander  and  the 
easy  air  of  a  man  of  the  world  that  seemed  to  belong 
to  him  by  natural  gift  tempt  the  author  to  recur  to  the 
problem  of  his  parentage.  Could  such  a  man  be  the 
son  of  a  gardener  and  a  lady's  maid? 

The  more  one  reads  of  John  Paul  Jones,  of  his  ease  and 
perfect  sang-froid  in  the  highest  society,  of  his  well-turned 
compliments  to  royalty,  of  his  never  offending  the  suscepti- 
bilities of  the  French,  and,  in  after  years,  the  Englishmen  of 
rank  with  whom  he  formed  friendships,  the  more  one  is  in- 
clined to  pause  and  wonder  who  his  parents  really  were.  It 
seems  incredible,  at  a  time  when  class  distinctions  were  as 
rigid  as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  when  education 
was  of  the  most  primitive,  that  the  son  of  a  gardener  and  a 
lady's  maid  could  pass  the  tests  to  which  he  was  hourly  sub- 
jected, without  once  making  a  faux  pas.  Though  his  de- 
tractors were  many,  and  he  was  called  a  pirate,  a  privateer, 
and  by  other  terms  of  opprobrium,  those  who  knew  him  inti- 
mately, the  royalties  by  whom  he  was  received,  the  courtiers 
and  men  of  letters,  and  all  those  with  whom  in  his  active 
life  he  came  in  daily  intercourse,  have  left  no  comment  but 
that  in  the  highest  degree  favorable-  to  him.  He  was  elegant 
in  manner,  and  during  the  last  years  of  his  life  so  exquisite 
in  his  dr<*ss  as  to  be  remarked  in  any  assembly.  Later  por- 
traits of  him  display  a  foppish  niceness  most  incompatible 
with  the  legendary  pirate  and  buccaneer  so  greatly  feared  on 
the  boundless  ocean.  His  life  was  a  romance.  He  appealed 
to  the  -  ronyest  primitive  passion  in  man:  the  love  of  fighting, 
.ivilize  us  as  you  may.  is  only  dormant,  ready  to  bur>t 
the  first  beat  of  the  drum. 

n    Paul   threw    himself   heart   and    soul    into  the 
ry   preparations   of  the  day.   hurrying   from  one 


point  to  another  as  the  exigencies  of  the  moment  de- 
manded. It  was  on  one  of  these  hasty  journeys  from 
Philadelphia  that  he  heard  the  unusual  sound  of  the 
French  and  German  languages,  and  saw  a  party  of 
gentlemen  trying  to  make  their  wants  understood  by 
the  inn-keeper: 

This  was  Jones's  first  meeting  with  the  rattle-pated  La- 
fayette, who  had  run  away  from  his  home  and  family  to  put 
his  finger  in  the  pie  of  American  independence.  Lafayette 
spoke  a  little  English,  the  Baron  de  Kalb  none  at  all,  so 
Jones,  who  was  one  of  the  four  captains  in  the  United  States 
Navy  who^poke  French,  and  the  only  one  to  do  so  fluently, 
stepped  info   the  breach.      Lafayette   relates  the   incident : 

"A  slender,  black-haired,  black-eyed,  swarthy  gentleman  in 
a  naval  uniform  and  of  most  martial  and  distinguished  bear- 
ing approached,  and  said  in  perfect  French  : 

''  'Pardon,  monsieur;  il  me  semble  que,  peut-etre,  je  peux 
vans  aider.     En  tel  cas,  commanded,  s'il  vous  plait.' 

"Delighted  to  hear  my  mother  tongue  so  unexpectedly  and 
so  opportunely  spoken,  I  informed  the  gentleman  who  we  were, 
and  asked  whom  I  might  have  the  honor  to  address.  To 
which  he  replied:  'J'ai  i'honneur  d'etre  capitaine  de  frcgate 
de  la  marine  des  Etats  Unis ;  et  on  m'appele  Paul  Jones,  a 
voire  service,   monsieur.' 

"Profoundly  acknowledging  his  courtesy,  I  at  once  turned 
over  to  Captain  Paul  Jones  the  task  of  composing  our  dif- 
ficulties, and  instantly  discovered  that  he  was  a  captain  in 
fact  as  well  as  by  title.  The  people  there  seemed  to  know 
him  well.  He  assumed  an  air  of  easy,  though  quite  imperious, 
mastery  of  the  situation,  and  in  a  very  short  time  our  caval- 
cade was  ready  to  set  out." 

The  author  gives  some  attention  to  the  feud  between 
Jones  and  John  Quincy  Adams,  who  described  him  as 
a  "smooth,  plausible,  and  rather  capable  adventurer, 
with  some  smattering  of  general  knowledge  and  a  fair 
command  of  French  and  Spanish,  due  wholly  to  his 
earlier  career  as  an  English  merchant  captain  trading 
to  the  West  India  Islands  and  Spanish  Main."  The 
cause  of  the  quarrel  seems  to  have  been  a  jibe  directed 
by  Jones  against  Adams,  who  had  related  to  some  ladies 
an  anecdote  of  Fontanelle  in  French.  One  of  the  ladies 
asked  Jones  what  he  thought  of  Adams's  French : 

Mr.  Hewes  asserts  that  Jones  was  always  reckless  with  his 
wit,  an  assertion  which  is  not  confirmed  by  the  study  of  his 
life,  and  "more  than  once  in  his  career  sacrificed  an  interest 
for  the  sake  of  an  epigram.  On  this  occasion,  not  reflecting 
that  such  a  bon  mot  would  be  likely  to  find  repetition  in  such 
a  social  circle  as  that  was,  he  replied  with  mock  gravity — 

"  'La  cause  des  droits  de  I'homme,  mesdemoiselles,  est,  peut- 
i-ire.  heureuse  en  ce  que  les  sentiments  politiques  de  Monsieur 
Adams  ne  sont  pas  a  V anglais  egalcment  a  son  francais;  car, 
aittrement,   il  serait  facilement  le  plus  grand   Tory  du  pays.'  " 

A  very  free  translation  being,  "It  is  very  fortunate,  ladies, 
for  the  cause  of  the  rights  of  man,  that  the  political  senti- 
ments of  Mr.  Adams  are  not  so  English  as  his  French  is ; 
because,  if  they  were,  he  would  easily  be  the  greatest  Tory  in 
the   country-" 

"This  delicious  but  ill-judged  satire  was  not  slow  in  reach- 
ing the  ears  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  he  ever  afterwards  hated  Paul 
Jones  with  all  the  sturdy  hate  of  the  Puritan  nature  when  its 
vanity  is  wounded."' 

Passing  over  some  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  vigor- 
ous biography  we  come  to  the  contemplated  attack  upon 
the  town  of  Leith,  perhaps  not  the  most  spectacular 
of  the  hero's  exploits,  although  it  ranks  with  the  best 
of  them  in  skill  and  daring: 

The  most  important  project  planned  by  Jones  for  this  cruise 
was  the  attack  on  Leith.  from  which  town  he  hoped  to  levy- 
some  £200,000.  So  certain  was  he  of  success  that  the  papers 
of  capitulation  were  drawn  up  in  due  form  ready  for  the  sig- 
nature of  the  provost  and  his  henchmen,  who  were  to  be 
allowed  half  an  hour  for  reflection  before  producing  the  ran- 
som. Leith  was  unguarded  by  cannon  at  its  port,  and  soldiers 
for  defense  would  have  to  be  brought  from  Edinburgh,  a  mile 
distant.  Luck  and  the  wind  were  against  Jones,  for  a  cutter 
brought  in  news  of  his  appearance  on  the  Scotch  coast,  where, 
some  thirty  years  afterwards,  "the  prodigious  sensation  caused 
by  the  appearance  of  Paul  Jones  in  the  Firth  of  Forth  is 
hardly  forgotten  on  the  coast  of  Fife."  His  arrival  on  a  Sun- 
day morning  caused  wild  turmoil  in  the  hearts  of  the  kirk- 
going  population  of  the  "lang  toun  o'  Kirkaldy" ;  and  one 
dissenting  minister,  Mr.  Shirra,  who  had  a  peculiar  and  in- 
formal manner  of  intimating  his  wishes  to  the  Almighty, 
abandoned  all  idea  of  going  to  his  pulpit,  and,  seating  himself 
in  an  armchair,  like  Canute  by  the  edge  of  the  sea,  proceeded 
to  invoke  the  aid  of  Heaven  in  the  broadest  Scotch. 

"Now,  deer  Lord,  dinna  ye  think  it  a  shame  for  ye  to  send 
this  vile  piret  to  rob  our  folk  o'  Kirkaldy  ;  for  ye  ken  they're 
puir  enew  already,  and  hae  naething  to  spaire.  The  way  the 
ween  blows,  he'll  be  here  in  a  jifne,  and  wha  kens  what  he 
may  do?  He's  nae  too  guid  for  ony  thing.  Meikle's  the  mis- 
chief he  has  dune  already.  He'll  burn  their  houses,  tak  their 
very  claes,  and  tirl  them  to  the  sark  ;  and  wae's  me !  wha  kens 
but  the  bluidy  villain  might  tak  their  lives?  The  puir  weemen 
are  maist  frightened  out  o'  thir  wits,  and  the  bairns  skirling 
after  them.  I  canna  thol't !  I  hae  been  lang  a  faithful  servant 
to  ye.  Laird  :  but  gin  ye  dinna  turn  the  ween  about,  and  blaw 
the  scoundrel  out  of  our  gate,  I'll  na  staur  a  fit,  but  will  just 
sit  here  till  the  tide  comes  and  drouns  me.  Sae  tak  yere  will 
o't." 

Xever  was  there  a  more  manifest  an  answer  to  a 
prayer,  even  though  the  prayer  was  somewhat  coercive 
in  its  nature,  for  a  gale  came  up  and  forced  the  Ameri- 
can ships  to  sea : 

Excited  crowds  assembled  on  the  heights  above  Kirkaldy. 
and  on  the  sandy  beach.  At  one  time  the  Bonhomme  Richard 
was  within  a  mile  of  the  shore,  and  with  glasses  the  renowned 
commander  could  be  clearly  seen,  and  is  described  as  "being 
dressed  in  the  American  uniform  with  a  Scotch  bonnet  edged 
with  gold — as  of  a  middle  stature,  stern  countenance  and 
swarthy  complexion." 

The  author  gives  us  a  spirited  description  of  the  fight 
between  the  Bonhomme  Richard  and  the  Scrapis. 
Quoting  from  the  story  told  by  Richard  Dale,  first  lieu- 
tenant under  Jones,  he  says: 

"As  soon  as  the  ships  could  bring  their  guns  to  bear  again 
after  separating  the  fire  of  both  was  renewed  ;  the  enemy's 
as  heavy  as  before,  but  ours  much  weaker."  continues  the 
first  quarter  gunner  of  the  Richard.  "In  fact,  but  little  of 
our  starboard  broadside  was  left.  Of  the  fourteen  twelve- 
pounders  in  it  at  the  beginning,  nine  were  either  dismounted 
by  their  carriages  and  tackle  being  smashed  by  the  eighteen- 
pound  shot  of  the  enemy's  lower  tier  or  else  so  jammed 
through  wreckage  of  the  port  openings  from  the  same  cause 
as  to  be  unserviceable.  ...  Of  the  hundred  and  forty  odd 
officers  and  men  stationed  in  the  main  gun-deck  battery  at 
the  beginning,  more  than  half — at  least  over  eighty — were 
killed  or  wounded.  The  whole  deck  was  slippery  with^blood 
and  littered,  with  fragments  of  heads,  bodies,  and  limbs." 


A  still  more  vigorous  account  is  to  be  found  in  the 
"Memoire  du  Combat."  by  Pierre  Gerard,  who  was 
Jones's  orderly  during  the  battle  and  who  speaks  as 
follows  of  the  boarding  of  the  Sera  pis: 

But  I  could  distinctly  hear,  amid  the  crashing  of  the  mus- 
ketry, the  great  voice  of  the  commodore,  cheering  the  French 
marines  in  their  own  tongue,  uttering  such  imprecations  on 
the  enemy  as  I  never  before  or  since  heard  in  the  French  or 
anv  other  language,  exhorting  them  to  take  good  aim,  pointing 
out  objects  for  their  fire,  and  frequently  giving  them  direct 
example  by  taking  their  loaded  muskets  from  their  hands  into 
his  and  firing  himself.  In  fact,  toward  the  very  last,  he  had 
about  him  a  group  of  half  a  dozen  marines  who  did  nothing 
but  load  their  firelocks  and  hand  them  to  the  commodore,  who 
fired  them  from  his  own  shoulder,  standing  on  the  quarter- 
deck rail  bv  the  main  topmast  backstay. 

Captain  Pearson  of  the  Scrapis  was  a  gallant  enemy, 
and  if  he  must  surrender  there  was  no  shame  in  yield- 
ing to  such  a  man  as  Jones,  who  gives  us  his  own  de- 
scription of  the  incident: 

It  was  a  bitter  moment,  and  stirred  the  feelings  of  the 
conqueror  who  described  it.  "Captain  Pearson  now  con- 
fronted me,  the  image  of  chagrin  and  despair.  He  offered  me 
his  sword  with  a  slight  bow,  but  was  silent.  His  first  lieu- 
tenant followed  suit.  I  was  sorry  for  both  of  them,  for  they 
had  fought  their  ship  better  and  braver  than  any  English  ship 
was  ever  fought  before,  and  this  fortune  of  war  came  hard  to 
them.  I  wanted  to  speak,  but  they  were  so  sad  and  dignified 
in  their  silence  I  hardly  knew  what  to  say.  Finally  I  mus- 
tered courage  and  said,  as  I  took  the  swords  and  handed  them 
to  Midshipman  Potter  at  my  elbow:  'Captain  Pearson,  you 
have  fought  heroically.  You  have  worn  this  sword  to  your 
own  credit  and  to  the  honor  of  your  service.  I  hope  your 
sovereign  will  suitably  reward  you.'  He  bowed  again,  but 
made  no  reply  ;  whereupon  I  requested  him  and  his  lieutenant 
to  accompany  Mr.  Potter  to  my  cabin." 

Jones  himself  took  care  to  clear  Pearson's  name  from 
the  charge  of  insulting  the  man  who  had  defeated  him. 
The  newspapers  had  printed  a  story  to  the  effect  that 
on  surrendering  his  sword  Pearson  had  said:  "It  is 
with  reluctance  that  I  yield  this  sword  to  a  man  who 
fights  with  a  halter  around  his  neck."  Jones  wrote  a 
letter,  quoting  the  proceedings  of  the  court-martial  that 
probably  gave  rise  to  the  canard: 

"Then  the  judge-advocate  asked :  'To  what.  Captain  Pear- 
son, do  you  attribute  this  extraordinary  and  unheard-of  despe- 
rate stubbornness  ?' 

"Captain  Pearson's  reply  was:  'I  do  not  know,  sir,  unless 
it  was  because  our  government,  in  its  inscrutable  wisdom, 
had  allowed,  if  it  did  not  cause,  the  impression  to  be  spread 
abroad  that  Captain  Jones  and  his  crew  would  be  held  pirates, 
or,   at  least,   not  entitled  to   the  usages  of  civilized  war.' 

"To  that  the  judge-advocate  replied  :  'In  other  words,  Cap- 
tain Pearson,  you  mean  they  fought  like  men  fighting  with 
ropes   round   their   necks?" 

"  'That  might  be  a  way  to  state  what  I  mean,'  said  Captain 
Pearson. 

"There  was  no  impropriety  in  this  language  when  and 
where  it  was  uttered.  On  the  contrary.  Captain  Pearson  un- 
questionably intended  to  convey,  in  a  diplomatic  manner,  his 
disapproval  of  the  policy  of  his  government  to  which  he  had 
reference.  In  that  view  it  was  creditable  to  him.  The  record 
of  the  court-martial  soon  found  its  way  into  the  English 
newspapers,  gossip  of  coffee-houses  and  the  like,  and  ulti- 
mately became  distorted  into  the  absurd  shape  now  being  con- 
sidered." 

Space  may  be  found  for  a  concluding  anecdote,  re- 
lated by  Jones  himself  and  illustrative  of  the  ex- 
traordinary patriotism  called  forth  by  the  perils  of  the 
day.  Speaking  at  Portsmouth  town  hall,  he  referred 
to  the  flag  given  him  by  the  girls  of  Portsmouth  as  "a 
pattern  new  to  the  world": 

He  told  an  anecdote  which  greatly  pleased  his  audience  of 
a  sailor  boy,  Johnny  Downes,  with  him  on  the  Ranger  and 
Bonhomme  Richard.  "Johnny,  though  seventeen  years  old, 
was  so  small  for  his  age  that  he  attracted  the  attention  of  a 
duchesse  who  was  visiting  the  ship,  who  asked  him — 

"'Why  are  you  here?  Such  a  child!  You  are  not  big  or 
strong  enough  for  war.  Why  did  your  mother  let  you  come 
here  ?' 

"  'My  mother  did  not  let  me  come  here,  madame,  she  sent 
me,'  Johnny  replied  ;  but  the  duchesse  was  not  satisfied,  and 
pursued  the  question. 

""Why,  then,  did  she  send  such  a  little  and  delicate  boy?' 

"  'Because,  madame,  she  had  no  other  boy  to  send.  But, 
madame,'  said  Johnny,  'I  am  much  stronger  than  you  think. 
I  can  keep  my  station  with  the  best  of  them,  as  the  captain 
will  tell  you,  if  you  do  me  the  honor  to  ask  him.  True.  I  am 
small,  but  that  is  an  advantage,  because  the  enemy  can't  hit 
me  in  battle  as  easily  as  they  could  if  I  was  large.*  " 

The  duchesse  was  charmed,  declaring  to  the  captain  that 
Johnny  came  of  a  race  of  Spartan  mothers,  all  of  which  must 
have  been  very  pleasant  to  Johnny's  mother,  who  sat  in  the 
audience. 

Of  the  further  adventures  of  the  naval  hero  the  work 
must  be  allowed  to  speak  for  itself.  At  the  age  of  forty- 
three  John  Paul  Jones  became  vice-admiral  in  the  Rus- 
sian navy,  a  year  or  so  later  he  received  an  enthusiastic 
welcome  in  England,  and  at  the  age  of  forty-five  he 
was  dead.  "At  heart,"  says  the  author,  "he  was  a 
free  lance,  without  a  country,  without  family;  he  had 
his  brief  hour,  his  life  was  like  'the  stuff  that  dreams 
are  made  of.'  " 

The  Sailor  Whom  Exglaxd  Feared.  By  M.  Mac 
Dermot  Crawford.     New  York :  Duffield  &  Co. 


Introduction  of  machinery  and-trades  unionism  have 
wrought  a  complete  change  in  sheepshearing  in  Aus- 
tralia, whose  greatest  source  of  wealth  is  her  wool. 
An  average  shearer  makes  the  equivalent  of  $5  a  day. 
being  paid  by  the  head.  As  a  result  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent type  of  man  has  come  into  the  shearing  market — 
young  men  with  no  ties  and  no  settled  occupation,  who 
in  many  cases  shear  six  months  out  of  the  year  and 
live  a  life  of  idleness  the  other  six,  and  whose  main 
object  seems  to  be  to  do  as  little  work  for  as  much 
money  as  they  can  possibly  get. 


Fire  a  few  days  ago  destroyed  Killarney  House,  one 
of  Ireland's  most  famous  show  place's.  Its  rare  tapestry 
and  china  were  lost.  Killarney  House  was  occupied  by 
the  Earl  of  Kenmare. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


A  Story  of  a  Double  Life. 
Mr.  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim  gives  us  a  story 
quite  unlike  anything  that  he  has  yet  written, 
but  we  are  rather  inclined  to  wish  that  he 
would  stick  to  his  metier  of  secret  treaties, 
mysterious  diplomacies,  and  the  underworld 
of  European  statecraft.  In  his  new  novel, 
"The  Double  Life  of  Mr.  Alfred  Eurton,"  we 
are  introduced  to  an  auctioneer's  clerk  who 
has  all  the  vulgar  cleverness  and  smartness 
associated  in  the  popular  mind  with  that  par- 
ticular walk  in  life.  But  Mr.  Burton  meets 
with  a  strange  adventure.  While  showing  an 
empty  house  to  a  prospective  tenant  he  en- 
ters a  room  that  was  once  occupied  by  an 
old  Oriental  philosopher,  and  there  he  finds 
a  curious  shrub  growing  in  a  pot,  and  close 
beside  it  some  sheets  of  paper  covered  with 
writing.  Only  the  last  few  lines  are  de- 
cipherable, and  these  inform  him  that  "he 
who  shall  eat  of  the  brown  fruit  of  this  tree 
shall  see  the  things  of  life  and  death  as  they 
are."  Very  imprudently  Mr.  Burton  swallows 
one  of  the  brown  beans  that  are  hanging 
from  the  shrub,  and  with  the  most  astonish- 
ing results.  His  whole  character  immediately 
undergoes  a  change.  His  natural  gift  for 
adroit  lying  is  turned  into  a  passion  for  strict 
and  literal  truth-telling,  a  most  undesirable 
gift  in  an  auctioneer's  clerk.  His  vulgarity 
gives  place  to  a  superfine  ajstheticism  which 
causes  him  to  loathe  his  clothing  and  his  as- 
sociations and  to  develop  a  fine  taste  for 
color  and  form.  The  immediate  result  is  that 
he  informs  the  prospective  tenant  that  the 
drains  of  the  house  are  very  much  out  of 
order  and  that  the  last  occupant  had  died  of 
typhoid  fever  as  a  result.  Naturally  and 
properly  Mr.  Burton  loses  his  position  for  a 
veracity  that  would  be  so  fatal  to  business,  but 
this  does  not  matter  very  much,  as  his  new 
mental  and  moral  acquisitions  enable  him  to 
write  in  such  a  way  that  editors  are  glad  to 
see  him — a  most  unusual  phenomenon.  But 
as  Mr.  Burton  can  no  longer  bear  the  society 
of  his  wife  and  child  because  of  their  vul- 
garity we  feel  that  we  are  on  the  brink  of 
social  tragedy.  Things  become  still  more  in- 
volved when  the  auctioneer  himself  swallows 
one  of  the  beans  and  begins  to  tell  the  truth 
at  public  sales,  and  the  tension  becomes  still 
greater  when  we  discover  that  the  effect  of 
the  beans  has  a  tendency  to  wear  off  and  that 
the  supply  is  strictly  limited.  Here  we  may 
leave  Mr.  Burton  and  his  interesting  friends 
who  have  thus  been  coerced  into  probity  and 
the  pursuit  of  beauty,  but  the  reader  will 
certainly  follow  their  amusing  vicissitudes  to 
the  end.  Mr.  Oppenheimer  is  hardly  capable 
of  writing  anything  that  is  not  admirable  of 
its  kind,  but  we  may  hope  that  the  deserved 
success  of  the  present  fantasy  will  not  dis- 
suade him  from  the  field  of  international  di- 
plomacies and  the  perils  of  the  secret  service 
that  he  has  made  so  distinctively  his  own. 

The  Double  Life  of  Mr.  Alfred  Burton.  By 
E.  Phillips  Oppenheim.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.;  $1.25  net. 

The  Russian  Empire. 

Mr.  Kevin  O.  Winter,  author  of  the  best 
book  of  its  kind  about  Russia  that  we  have 
seen,  says  in  his  preface  that  "wherever  one 
turns  in  his  study  of  the  stirring  events  in 
the  world  of  today,  in  the  Balkans,  in  China, 
in  Japan,  in  Persia,  in  Turkey,  he  sees  promi- 
nently before  his  eyes,  in  large  letters,  the 
word  RUSSIA."  Russia  is  the  fly-wheel  of 
European  politics,  and  not  only  the  largest 
factor  in  world  affairs,  but  in  herself  an  un- 
solved social  problem  of  appalling  magnitude. 

Mr.  Winter  writes,  not  to  advertise  his 
own  opinions,  but  to  convey  facts  in  such 
amplitude  and  of  such  accuracy  that  we  can 
form  opinions  for  ourselves.  It  is  an  unusual 
course  with  those  who  write  about  Russia, 
and  who  usually  adopt  an  attitude  of  vio- 
lent partisanship  and  censure.  We  may  be- 
lieve that  Mr.  Nevin  knows  so  much  of  his 
subject  as  to  make  partisanship  and  censure 
difficult.  Whole  nations  can  not  be  im- 
peached, and  a  practical  acquaintance  with 
Russia  tends  to  a  leniency  of  judgment  to- 
ward her  government  and  her  officials.  Thus 
we  find  Mr.  Nevin  suggesting  that  the  hos- 
tility toward  the  eastern  European  Jew  is 
not  due  wholly  to  intolerance  and  bigotry, 
and  that  that  persecuted  race  has  developed 
undesirable  traits  that  are  quite  as  marked 
under  the  relatively  benign  rule  of  Austria 
as  under  the  iron  hand  of  Russia.  In  Lem- 
berg,  for  example,  "'where  most  parts  of  the 
municipality  are  fairly  clean,  the  Jewish 
quarters  are  at  times  almost  filthy."  That 
these  traits  are  themselves  the  result  of  per- 
secution does  not  get  rid  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  there  and  that  they  excite  antipa- 
thies. 

Mr.  Nevin  covers  the  whole  ground  with 
an  admirable  lucidity.  He  gives  us  the  his- 
tory of  Russia  not  in  a  department  by  itself, 
but  interwoven  through  his  text  and  illustra- 
tive of  the  aspects  of  national  life  with  which 
he  deals-— and  he  deals  with  nearly  all.  We 
have  sections  on  education  and  literature,  on 
nobles  and  peasants,  on  national  charac- 
teristics, on  the  Jewish  problem,  on  the  gov- 
ernment, on  Nihilism  and  the  beginnings  of 
representative  institutions.  Nowhere  do  we 
find  a  hasty  opinion,  a  rapid  generalization, 
or  an  impetuous  condemnation.  No  other 
writer    has    better    succeeded    in    seeing    both 


sides  of  the  shield  and  in  presenting  them 
with  a  greater  impartiality  and  completeness. 
His  book  should  be  in  large  demand  among 
those  who  wish  to  understand  the  nature  of 
Russia's  problem  and  her  weight  in  the  great 
affairs  of  international  politics. 

The  Russian  Empire  of  Today  and  Yesterday. 
By  Nevin  O.  Winter.  Boston:  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.; 
$3  net. 


Mene  Tekel. 
Here  we  have  a  detective  story  that  is  not 
only  as  clever  as  any  such  story  need  be, 
but  one  that  is  free  from  the  horrid  misdeeds 
usually  supposed  to  be  essential  to  yarns  ot 
this  kind.  When  Lord  Tannemore  inspects 
the  new  Babylonian  tablets  in  demotic  script 
that  have  been  sold  for  an  enormous  price 
to  the  British  Museum  he  feels  certain  that 
they  are  forgeries  and  he  says  so.  Chal- 
lenged for  proof,  he  is  unable  to  give  any,  but 
he  undertakes  to  supply  the  necessary  evi- 
dence within  a  certain  time  or  submit  to  dis- 
grace. In  his  perplexity  he  turns  to  his  friend, 
Professor  Clusius,  the  greatest  Swedish  scien- 
tist, who  has  discovered  a  process  by  which 
objects  can  be  made  to  disclose,  like  a  photo- 
graphic plate,  all  the  events  of  which  they 
have  ever  been  a  witness.  So  Lord  Tanne- 
more and  Professor  Clusius  and  also  the  cele- 
brated detective,  Joseph  Muller,  start  for  As- 
syria, where  the  incriminated  tablets  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  found,  in  order  to  search 
for  evidences  of  fraud  and  also  to  put  the 
discoveries  of  Professor  Clusius  to  the  test. 
Their  adventures  form  the  material  for  a  de- 
tective story  that  can  be  read  without  a  sud- 
der  and  that  has  that  pseudo-scientific  interest 
of  which  Jules  Verne  was  the  originator  and 
the  master.    ■ 

Mene  Tekel.  By  Augusta  Groner.  Translated 
bv  Grace  Isabel  Colbron.  New  York:  Dutfteld  & 
Co.;   $1.20. 

Immigration. 

The  author  strikes  a  somewhat  new  note 
when  he  considers  the  problem  of  immigra- 
tion, not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  its  ef- 
fect upon  American  institutions,  but  also  its 
bearing  upon  the  countries  of  origin  and  upon 
civilization  at  large.  That  he  reaches  no 
positive  conclusions  upon  the  larger  issues  is 
cause  for  further  gratulation.  Positive  con- 
clusions are  already  far  too  rife,  and  they 
usually  mark  the  lack  of  rather  than  the  com- 
petency of  knowledge. 

But  the  author  is  not  afraid  of  a  verdict 
where  it  seems  to  be  justified  by  the  facts. 
For  example,  he  says  that  immigration  has 
not  lowered  American  wages  nor  standards  of 
living,  but  it  has  kept  them  from  rising,  and 
"the  greater  the  numbers  the  more  aggra- 
vated will  be  the  evils  of  this  kind."  Again 
we  are  told  that  immigration  has  increased 
pauperism,  but  that  it  has  not  increased  crime, 
but  that  it  has  changed  the  character  of  crime. 
Another  suggestive  conclusion  is  to  the  effect 
that  the  character  of  immigration  has  been 
altered  by  the  artificial  efforts  of  transporta- 
tion companies  and  the  like  to  induce  it.  A 
natural  immigration  is  made  up  of  those  who 
are  obeying  the  dictates  either  of  instinct  or 
of  intelligence,  that  is  to  say  of  the  fit,  where- 
as the  immigrant  who  has  been  persuaded 
into  action  may  be  very  far  from  fit.  On  the 
question  of  assimilation  the  author  is  no  less 
suggestive.  None  of  the  usual  tests  of  edu- 
cation, speech,  clothing,  or  habits  can  be  con- 
sidered as  final.  What  we  need  to  know  is 
whether  the  immigrants'  neighbors  of  the  old 
American  stock  think  of  them  as  different 
from  themselves,  because  of  race.  It  may  be 
noted  also  and  with  some  interest  as  bearing 
upon  crime  that  "owing  to  the  very  strict 
wording  of  our  contract  labor  law,  a  very 
large  proportion  of  our  immigrants  enter  the 
country  under  the  impression  .  .  .  that  they 
are  evading  the  law,"  and  that  they  may 
naturally  get  the  impression  that  the  country 
"has  other  laws  that  need  to  be  broken  after 
one  is  in." 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  we  have 
here  a  work  of  exceptionally  high  value,  one 
that  seems  to  contain  all  the  facts  that  the 
student  can  need  and  all  the  conclusions  that 
are  safely  justified  by  those   facts. 

Immigration:  A  World  Movement  and  Its 
American  Significance.  By  Henry  Pratt  Fair- 
child.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company; 
$1.75   net. 

Daisy  Darley. 
One  is  inclined  to  wonder  whether  the  au- 
thor of  this  very  modern  story  intended  to 
write  a  romance  or  an  exposition  of  mysti- 
cism and  reincarnation.  As  it  is,  the  mysti- 
cism rather  interferes  with  the  romance  and 
the  romance  with  the  mysticism.  For  a  hero 
we  have  Arthur  Clandillon,  a  young  literary 
man  who  divides  his  time  between  Oriental 
literature  and  dreaming  about  the  great  work 
that  he  never  does.  It  seems  only  natural 
that  his  sweetheart,  Miss  Considine,  should 
object  to  both,  to  the  literature  because  she 
is  a  devout  Catholic,  and  to  the  dreaming 
because  it  interferes  with  that  process  of 
money-earning  which  modern  degeneracy  per- 
sists in  demanding  as  a  prelude  to  matrimony. 
But  eventually  Arthur  enters  a  newspaper 
office  and  does  some  honest  work,  and  this 
gives  the  author  an  opportunity  to  paint  the 
picture  of  the  manufacture  of  an  evening 
weekly  journal  in  London,  and  he  does  this 
with  much  energy  and — let  us  hope — with  ac- 
curacy.     He  also  writes  articles   on   compara- 


tive religion  and  the  uplift  movement  with 
that  extraordinary  energy  and  speed  that  is 
depicted  in  novels  but  that  so  rarely  exists  in 
the  newspaper  world  of  cold  realities.  Arthur 
is  quite  a  remarkable  young  man,  although 
crudely  selfish  in  spite  of  his  mysticism,  bul 
our  sympathies  are  with  the  girl,  who  seems 
to  have  quite  a  real  grievance.  Mr.  Ryan 
writes  with  a  deft  and  careful  hand,  but  he 
would  have  made  a  better  story  had  he 
omitted  the  Oriental  philosophy,  of  which  his 
knowledge  seems  to  be  of  the  superficial  kind. 
Daisy  Darley.  By%W.  P.  Ryan.  New  York: 
E.    P.   Dutton  &   Co.;    $1.35   net. 


The  Adventures  of  Dr.  Whitty. 

G.  A.  Birmingham  has  reached  the  enviable 
point  where  his  name  on  the  title  page  of  a 
book  is  a  guaranty  not  only  of  excellence  but 
also  of  an  audience.  No  other  writer  of  his 
day  has  so  well  portrayed  the  humors  of 
modern  Irish  life  or  has  succeeded  so  well  in 
touching  upon  the  political  life  of  the  hitherto 
distressful  isle  in  so  deft  a  way  as  to  arouse 
no  resentments.  The  fourteen  short  stories 
in  the  present  volume  are  devoted  to  the 
achievements  of  Dr.  Whitty,  who  attends  to 
the  medical  needs  of  Ballintra,  on  the  coast 
of  Connacht.  Dr.  Whitty  is  the  genius  of  the 
town,  the  diplomat  of  local  politics,  the  recon- 
ciler of  religious  difficulties,  the  sagacious 
friend  and  counsellor  of  every  one.  It  is  he 
who  persuades  the  government  to  build  a 
pier  that  will  do  no  harm  to  any  one  and 
that  will  give  employment  to  the  local  builder. 
It  is  he  who  gets  up  the  suffrage  meeting  and 
then  discovers  that  the  lady  orator  is  a  pro- 
nounced "anti,"  and  who  yet  saves  the  day 
with  laurels  for  every  one.  In  short  Dr. 
Whitty's  many  achievements  are  so  distinc- 
tively Irish  that  they  would  be  impossible 
anywhere  else  but  in  Ireland.  The  author 
has  unbounded  wit  and  unquenchable  kindli- 
ness, and  these  should  be  passports  to  the 
whole  English-speaking  race,  as  they  un- 
doubtedly are. 

The  Adventures  of  Dr.  Whitty.  By  G.  A. 
Birmingham.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany.  

The  Land  of  the  Spirit. 

Mr.  Thomas  Nelson  Page  says  in  his 
preface  that  the  most  notable  one  change  in 
our  national  life  in  the  last  decades  is  the 
deepening  of  its  note,  and  that  "whereas  for- 
merly attention  was  given  largely  to  things 
of  the  surface,  of  late  the  mind  has  been  di- 
rected more  to  those  things  which  lie  be- 
neath." We  are  so  impressed  with  the  truth 
of  this  as  to  wonder  that  Mr.  Page's  selected 
illustrations  should  be  of  so  meagre  a  quality, 
and  that  from  such  a  wealth  of  material  he 
should  select  samples  so  shadowy.  We  have 
one  or  two  stories  suggestive  of  the  super- 
natural, a  few  others  of  the  pietistic  kind,  and 
a  new  handling  of  the  old  speculation  as  to 
the  reception  of  Christ  by  a  modern  fashion- 
able congregation.  Mr.  Page  is,  of  course,  a 
master  of  style,  and  probably  he  could  give 
a  literary  charm  to  the  multiplication  table, 
but  when  we  actually  reach  "those  things 
which  lie  beneath"  we  must  confess  that  they 
seem  commonplace  enough  in  these  days  of 
psychic  research  and  mystic  speculation. 

The  Land  of  the  Spirit.  By  Thomas  Nelson 
Page.     New  York:   Charles  Scribner's  Sons;   $1.20 


Hawaii. 
The  visitor  to  Hawaii  who  is  interested  in 
things  modern  can  do  no  better  than  procure 
this  competent  guide-book  by  Mr.  William  R. 
Castle,  Jr.,  who  probably  knows  as  much  of 
his  subject  as  any  man  living.  Mr.  Castle  de- 
votes his  first  few  pages  to  the  history  of 
Hawaii  and  then  proceeds  to  a  description  of 
the  various  islands  so  arranged  that  the 
traveler  may  sketch  his  itinerary  with  econ- 
omy of  time  and  energy.  The  guide-book 
must  necessarily  be  modern,  but  for  the  sake 
of  those  who  must  travel  by  proxy  we  may 
wish  that  the  author  had  placed  a  little  less 
stress  upon  commerce,  custom-houses,  and 
public   buildings,    and   a   little   more   upon    the 
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traits  of  the  people,  that  he  were  a  little  less 
enthusiastic  about  "progress"  and  a  little 
more  about  human  nature.  But  we  can  not 
have  everything,  and  as  a  modern  guide  for 
the  modern  tourist  his  book  is  all  that  it 
should  be. 

Hawaii    Past  and   Present.      By   W.    R.    Castle, 
Jr.     New  York:   Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.;  $1.25  net. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
In  these  days  of  versified  banalities  and 
horrid  self-communings  it  is  a  relief  to 
stumble  across  Mr.  Herbert  Ferguson's 
''Rhymes  of  Eld"  (Sherman.  French  &  Co.;  $1 
net).  Mr.  Ferguson  finds  his  material  among 
ancient  stories  and  legends  and  he  versifies 
them  with  a  certain  graceful  energy  and 
humor  that  makes  pleasant  reading.  He  might 
sometimes  be  a  little  more  musical,  but  cer- 
tainly he  has  an  easy  abandon  that  well  fits  his 
topic. 

Edith  B.  Delano,  author  of  "The  Land  of 
Content"  ( D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  $1.30  net), 
gives  us  a  novel  with  a  moral  so  well  sugar- 
coated  as  to  be  palatable.  It  is  a  story  of 
the  typically  selfish  society  woman  who  goes 
for  amusement  to  the  Virginia  mountains, 
there  meets  Dr.  Ogilvie,  and  is  persuaded  by 
him  into  the  strenuous  life  and  thoughtfulness 
of  others.  The  picture  of  Virginia  is  well 
done  and  that  of  a  wayward  human,  nature 
no  less  so. 

"The  Autobiography  of  a  Working  Woman," 
by  Adelheid  Popp,  translated  by  E.  C.  Har- 
vey and  published  by  F.  G.  Brown  &  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, is  the  remarkable  life-story  of  an  Aus- 
trian woman  who  became  a  Socialist  and  is 
anxious  that  the  world  should  know  why  she 
did  so.  It  is  a  story  of  unusual  power,  in- 
tense, realistic,  and  complete,  but  we  are  still 
uncertain  why  the  author  became  a  Socialist. 
That  she  should  hate  a  social  system  under 
which  she  had  so  suffered  is  natural  enough, 
but  we  can  see  little  evidence  of  any  careful 
and  intelligent  choice  of  the  alternative. 
Frau  Popp,  recalling  her  youth,  says:  "I  re- 
member no  tender  words,"  and  perhaps  the 
whole  story  of  the  political  career  is  told 
here  more  eloquently  than  in  all  the  rest  of 
her  eloquent  words. 

■«♦*■ 

M.  Francois  Fertiault,  the  latest  Chevalier 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  published  his  first 
volume  in   1S30. 
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-Sunia. 

Next  to  Rudyard  Kipling  the  best  stories  of 
Indian  life  are  told  by  Maud  Diver.  Indeed 
in  some  respects  she  tells  better  stories  than 
Kipling,  in  that  her  characters  are  more  nor- 
mal and  more  representative  of  the  whole  so- 
cial scheme  of  things.  In  this  volume  she 
gives  us  thirteen  short  stories,  evidently 
drawn  from  life,  but  all  beautified  by  a  fine 
romantic  imagery,  and  some  of  them  of  an  ex- 
quisite tenderness  that  does  not  readily  leave 
the  memory-  The  author's  work,  both  in  this 
volume  and  in  her  preceding  stories,  has  a 
special  value  and  one  quite  apart  from  the 
field  of  fiction.  She  helps  us  to  understand 
the  people  of  India  as  they  actually  are,  both 
the  natives  and  the  white  residents.  Not  con- 
tenting herself  with  a  few  selected  types,  her 
stories  have  a  rotundity  and  a  perspective 
that  are  rare  enough  in  pictures  of  India. 

Sdnia:  A  Himalayan  Idyll.  By  Maud  Diver. 
New  York:   G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;   $1.25  net. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
Harper  &  Brothers  have  put  to  press  for  re- 
printing at  once  the  following  books:  "Daisy 
Miller,"  by  Henry  James  ;  "The  Return  of  the 
Native,"  by  Thomas  Hardy  ;  "Imagination  in 
Business,"  by  Lorin  F.  Deland;  "Campaigning 
with  Crook,"  by  Charles  King. 

Colonel  W.  F.  Cody,  whose  Wild  West  show 
recently  met  with  disaster,  is  going  back  to  the 
country  of  his  heart,  the  story  of  which  he 
has  put  into  his  book,  "The  Adventures  of 
Buffalo  Bill."  Many  of  his  greatest  achieve- 
ments came  during  the  early  days  with  which 
"The  Adventures  of  Buffalo  Bill"  deals.  It 
was  then  that  he  made  his  thrilling  expeditions 
after  the  Sioux  and  had  his  famous  duel  with 
Yellow   Hand,    the    Cheyenne   chief. 

Having  written  on  many  other  subjects  with 
authority.  Professor  Richard  E.  Burton,  head 
of  the  English  department  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota  since  1906,  has  completed  a 
volume  entitled,  "The  New  American  Drama," 
in  an  optimistic  strain.  It  is  among  the  fall 
publications  announced  by  the  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  Company. 

Professor  Walter  C.  Bronson,  the  head  of 
the  English  department  at  Brown  University, 
is  writing  a  history  of  the  institution,  which 
will  be  published  in  connection  with  the  an- 
niversary celebration  next  year.  He  has  been 
engaged  in  collecting  material,  much  of  which 
has  not  been  used  hitherto,  for  the  past  three 
years.  The  volume  will  be  published  in  June, 
1914. 

Gerald  Stanley  Lee,  author  of  "Crowds," 
recently  published  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co., 
was  educated  for  the  ministry,  and  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  after  being  ordained  he  preached 
with  success.  His  first  church  was  at  Prince- 
ton, Minnesota,  where  he  served  for  a  year. 
Some  years  later  he  became  an  instructor  at 
Smith  College,  and  then  followed  a  period 
as  literary  lecturer.  For  the  last  eight  years 
he  has  edited  the  Mount  Tom  Magazine. 

B.  W.  Huebsch  is  publishing  this  fall 
"Financing  the  Wage-Earner's  Family,"  by 
Professor  Nearing,  who  has  digested  all  the 
budgetary  and  statistical  studies  on  the  sub- 
ject and  has  correlated  the  information  re- 
lating to  the  standards  of  living  and  the 
ability   of  workers   to   maintain   them. 

Henry  C.  Shelley,  author  of  "Literary  By- 
Paths  in  Old  England,"  in  his  latest  work, 
"The  Tragedy  of  Mary  Stuart."  has  produced 
a  book  which  differs  from  other  accounts  in 
that  the  author  has  gone  for  his  material  to 
the  original  and  contemporary  documents, 
many  of  which  are  used  for  the  first  time. 
Publication  is  announced  by  Little,  Brown 
&  Co. 

Of  unusual  interest,  and  especially  in  the 
West,  is  Henry  K.  Norton's  book,  "The  Story 
of  California,"  just  published  by  A.  C.  Mc- 
Clurg  &  Co.  Full  justice  is  done  the  early 
mission  days  by  the  author,  who  enters  into 
detail  in  speaking  of  that  phase  of  California 
history. 

A  new  book  by  Dr.  Victor  Ernest  Shelford, 
of  the  department  of  zoology  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  is  announced  for  publica- 
tion by  the  University  of  Chicago  Press 
in  September.  "Animal  Communities  in  Tem- 
perate America  as  Illustrated  in  the  Chicago 
Region"  is  the  title  of  the  volume,  material 
for  which  has  been  accumulated  during  fifteen 
years  of  field  study  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States. 

In  November  and  December  the  Irish 
novelist.  Rev.  J.  O.  Hannay,  better  known  to 
the  public  by  his  pen  name,  "G.  A.  Birming- 
ham," will  corae  to  this  country  on  a  lecture 
tour.     He  will  remain  for  five  weeks. 

Alvin  McCaslin,  author  of  the  "Watch 
Your  Step"  articles,  the  best  of  which  have 
been  collected  and  are  now  being  brought  out 
in  a  little  volume  by  B.  W.  Huebsch,  is  a 
new  writer.  These  monologues  of  wit  and 
homely  philosophy  are  in  the  language  of  a 
NV    York  subway  guard. 

V  "'en  Edgar  Gardner  Murphy  was  recently 

laid      o    rest    few    of    his    admirers    suspected 

iiat  added  to  his  varied  and  important  educa- 

:ial  achievements  he  had  the  distinction  of 


writing  what,  in  view  of  the  very  exceptional 
encomia  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  leading 
astronomers  of  the  world,  must  be  recognized 
as  an  astronomy  of  unchallenged  merit.  "A 
Beginner's  Star  Book,"  which  the  Putnams 
are  now  permitted  to  associate  with  the  name 
of  its  author,  made  its  appearance  under  the 
pseudonym   of   Kelvin   McKready. 

This  month  the  Putnams  will  publish  a  vol- 
ume entitled  "The  Married  Life  of  Queen 
Victoria,"  by  Clare  Jerrold.  The  author 
carries  a  stage  further  the  interesting  study 
of  Queen  Victoria's  life,  which  she  began  in 
"The  Early   Court  of  Queen  Victoria." 


New  Books  Received. 
The    Book   of    Evelyn.      By    Geraldine    Bonner. 
Indianapolis:    The    Bobbs-Merrill    Company;    $1.25 

net. 

A  novel. 

The  Theban  Eagle  and  Other  Poems.  By 
Chester  Allvn  Reed.  Boston:  Sherman,  French  & 
Co.:   $1.25   net 

A  volume  of  verse. 

The  Mountain  Spring  and  Other  Poems.  By 
Nannie  R.  Glass.  Boston :  Sherman,  French  & 
Co.;  $1   net. 

A  volume  of  verse. 

Father  Gregory.  By  Percival  Christopher 
Wren.  New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.;  $1.35 
net. 

A   tale  of  Hindustan. 

The  New  Testament  Period  and  Its  Leaders. 
By  Frank  T.  Lee,  D.  D.  Boston :  Sherman, 
French  &  Co.;  $1.35  net. 

"How  Christianity  was  prepared  for,  inaugu- 
rated, emancipated  from  Judaism,  and  became  uni- 
versal." 

Midget  Problems.  Bv  William  Timothv  Call. 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  '669  East  Thirty-Second 
Street:    W.    T.    Call;    50   cents. 

All  the  ideas  in  positions  of  2  vs.  2  pieces  in 
checkers. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Oscar  Wilde.  New 
York:    Thomas  Y.    Crowell    Company. 

Issued  in  the  Astor  Edition  of  Poets.  With  a 
biographical  and  critical  introduction  by  Nathan 
Haskell   Dole. 

Round  the  Corner.      By  Gilbert  Cannan.     New 
York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.;   $1.35  net. 
A  novel. 

In  the  Once  Upon  a  Time.  By  Lilian  Gask. 
New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company;  $1.50 
net. 

The  fairy  tales  of  science.     For  young  people. 

In  the  Days  of  Lionheart.  By  Wallace 
Gandv.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Companv; 
$1.50"  net. 

For  young  people.     Illustrated. 

Heroes  of  Modern  Europe.  By  Alice  Birkhead. 
New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company;  $1.50 
net. 

For    young    people.      With    sixteen    illustrations. 

The  Story  of  Robert  the  Bruce.  By  M. 
Meredith  Williams.  New  York:  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell    Company;   SI. 50  net. 

For    young    people.      With    sixteen    illustrations. 

Lessons  from  Nature's  Workshop.  By  Wil- 
liam J.  Claxton.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
Company;  $1   net. 

Nature  talks  for  children. 

The  Conquerors  of  Peru.  By  Henry  Gilbert. 
New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company;  $1.50 
net.  , 

For  young  people.  With  sixteen  full-page  illus- 
trations. 

The  Story  of  the  French  Revolution.  By 
Alice  Birkhead.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
Company;    $1.50  net. 

For  young  people.  With  sixteen  full-page  illus- 
trations. 

The  Boys'  Wellington.  By  H.  F.  B.  Wheeler. 
New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Companv;  $1.50 
net. 

With   sixteen    full-page    illustrations. 

Stories  from  Dutch  History.  By  Arthur  H. 
Dawson.  New  York :  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Com- 
pany;   $1.50  net. 

With  sixteen   full-page  plates. 

Tanglewood  Tales.  By  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 
New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company;  $1.50 
net. 

With  fourteen  colored  illustrations  and  sixteen 
full-page   drawings   in   black  and    white. 

The  Northmen  in  Britain.  By  Eleanor  Hull. 
New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company;  $1.50 
net. 

The  story  of  the  first  incursions  of  the  North- 
men into  Britain  with  the  events  of  the  following 
centuries  down  to  the  coming  of  William  the 
Conqueror.     For  boys  and  girls. 

The  Story  of  My  Heart.  By  Richard  Jef- 
feries.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $2.50 
net. 

An    autobiography. 

Otherwise    Phyllis.      Bv    Meredith    Nicholson. 
Boston:   Houghton   Mifflin   Company;   $1.35  net. 
A  novel. 

Happy-Go-Lucky.        By       Ian       Hay.        Boston: 
Houghton    Mifflin   Company;   $1,25  net, 
A  novel. 

The  Supplantrr.  By  Grace  Duffle  Boylan. 
Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shcpard  Company;  $1.25 
net. 

A   novel. 

Frwce  Today:  Its  Religious  Orientation. 
By  Paul  Sabater.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Cn.:    $:   llct. 

An  inquiry  into  the  religious  tendencies  of  mod- 
ern   France. 

The  Adventurous  Simplicissimus.  Written  in 
German  by  Hans  Jacob  Christoph  von  Grimmels- 
hauscn  and  now  for  the  first  time  done  into  Eng- 
lish.    New  York:    E.   P.   Dutton  &   Co.;   $2.50   net. 

"Being     the     description     of     the      life     of     a 


strange    vagabond    named    Melchior    Sternfels    von 
Fuchshaim." 

"Tiger."       By     Witter      Bynner.       New     York: 
Mitchell   Kennerley;    60  cents  net. 
A  white   slave  drama. 

The    English    Novel.      By    George    Saintsbury. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.50  net. 
A  history  of  the  novel. 

Salisbury  Plain.     By  Ella  Noyes.     New  York: 
E.  P.   Dutton  &  Co.;  $3.50  net. 

Its  stones,   cathedral  city,   villages,   and    folk. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 

The  Three  Hermits. 
Three  old  hermits  took  the  air 

By  a  cold  and  desolate  sea, 
First   was  muttering  a  prayer, 

Second    rummaged    for  a    flea. 
On  a  windy  stone,  the  third, 

Giddy  with   his   hundredth  year 
Sang  unnoticed  like  a  bird. 

"Though    the   door   of   Death    is   near 

And  what  waits  behind  the  door 
Three  times  in  a  single  day 

I  though  upright  on  the  shore, 
Fall   asleep  when  I   should  pray." 

So  the  first  but  now  the  second. 
"We're  but  given  what  we  have  earned, 

When  all  thoughts  and  deeds  are  reckoned, 
So  it's  plain  to  be  discerned 

That  the  shades  of  holy  men, 
Who   have   failed   being  weak  of  will 

Pass    the  door  of  birth  again, 
And  are  plagued  by  crowds,  until 

They've  the  passion    to    escape." 
Moaned   the   other,    "They  are  thrown 

Into  some  most  fearful  shape." 

But   the   second   mocked   his  moan: 

"They  are  not  changed  to  anything, 
Having  loved    God   once,   but  maybe 

To  a  poet  or  a  king 
Or  a  witty  lovely  lady." 

While  he'd   rummaged  rags  and  hair 
Caught  and  cracked  his  flea;  the  third, 

Giddy  with  his  hundredth  year 
Sang  unnoticed    like   a  bird. 

— William    Butler    Yeats,    in    Smart    Set. 


The  Old  Gun. 
Over  the  kitchen  door  it  bung,  rusty  of  barrel  and 

dingy  of  stock; 
Over  the  kitchen  door  it  hung,  watching  the  growth 

of  the  family  flock. 
Soon  as  a  son  to  youthhood   came,   into  the  crook 

of  his  lusty  young  arm 
Snuggled  the  gun — each  touch  a  thrill;  then  to  the 

woods  at  the  back  of  the  farm? 

Off  to  the  woods,   to   shoot?      Nay,   dream!      Feni- 

more   Cooper — you   know   him,    I   see. 
Panthers    that    crouched   by   every   stream,    Indians 

behind   every  thick-enough  tree! 
"Musket    bored-out1'     was    the    old    gun's    make — 

Springfield,  perhaps,  but  no  matter,  I  guess; 
"  'Justible  sight"  with  a  hinge — you  know;  seldom 

to  game  did   it  carry   distress. 

Part  of  the  life  of  the  prosy  farm — link  'twixt  the 

pioneer  time  and  today, 
Over  the  kitchen  door  it  hung,  dreaming  of  holding 

the  foeman  at  bay; 
Hung  on  the  old  black-leathern   straps  made  from 

the  tops  of  some  discarded  boots, 
Shot-pouch  and  powder-horn,  hung  beside,   silently 

gossiped  of  boyish   recruits 

Boyish  recruits  of  a  day  just  fled!  O  how  we 
envied  the  fellows  of  Then! 

Tales  of  the  raids  my  father  told,  tales  of  the  hun- 
dred-day   home-guarding   men — 

Tales  we  had  heard  again  and  again,  till  we  had 
learned  them  by  heart,  every  one, 

Thrilled  us  alway  as  a  bugle  blast,  there  by  the 
side  of  that  wonderful   gun! 

Something  in  normal  manhood  lives  so  closely  akin 

to   the  savage  that  kills; 
Strong  in  the  youth  is  lust  for  strife,  tales  of  the 

foray  the  boy-bosom  thrills. 
Deep  in  my  heart  the  dreaming  dwells — whether  I 

fare  'neath  the  stars  or  the  sun — 
Memories  sweet  as  Shandon  bells — dreamings  that 

cling  'round  that  old  army  gun. 

— Strickian  Gilliian.   in  Leslie's  Weekly 


Consolidation  and  Progress 

When  the  famous  Colgate  electrical 
power  plant  was  completed  on  the  Middle 
Yuba  River,  turning  out  10,000  horse- 
power, and  the  "juice"  was  carried  to 
Oakland,  140  miles  away,  it  was  regarded 
as  one  of  the  greatest  electrical  achieve- 
ments of  the  age,  and  experts  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  came  to  investigate. 

That  was  in  the  days  when  every  iso- 
lated power  plant  in  the  mountains  had  to 
stand  squarely  on  its  own  bottom.  If  the 
plant  had  trouble,  its  customers  had 
trouble  and  lots  of  it.  All  contracts  made 
by  the  early  plants  stipulated  the  order  in 
which  the  power  should,  in  the  case  of 
accident,  be  withdrawn  from  the  cus- 
tomers. 

Singly,  the  water-power  plant  could  not 
guarantee  continuous  service.  Thus,  for 
instance,  the  Electra  power  plant  built  by 
Prince  Andre  Poniatowski  and  his  San 
Francisco  associates  in  Bret  Harte's  coun- 
try was  put  out  of  commission  in  1904  by 
the  bursting  of  the  pressure  pipe  above 
the  power-house.  Hundreds  of  mines  and 
industrial  plants  depended  upon  Electra's 
10,000-kilowatt  generators  for  their  power. 
Fortunately  the  works  just  prior  to  the 
break  had  been  sold  to  the  corporation 
which  subsequently  became  the  Pacific  Gas 
and  Electric  Company.  Without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation  the  Electra  lines  were 
connected  with  the  Colgate  wires  in  Oak- 
land and  the  mines  in  Jackson  continued 
operation  without  interruption,  driven  by 
power  that  was  sent  to  them  over  a  cir- 
cuit 350  miles  long. 

Bv  uniting  the  ownership  of  several 
hydro-electric  plants  under  one  head,  the 
necessity  of  constructing  large  auxiliary' 
steam  plants  was  removed,  and  much  eco- 
nomic loss  was  avoided  by  doing  away 
with   unnecessary  duplication. 

Colgate  blazed  the  electric  long-distance 
trail.  After  it  came  scores  of  hydro-elec- 
tric plants  covering  the  Pacific  slope.  In 
1900  the  hydro-electric  installations  in 
California  did  not  reach  a  total  output  of 
100,000  horsepower ;  today  their  capacity 
exceeds  half  a  million  horsepower.  In 
five  years  their  output  will  have  reached  a 
million  horsepower.  The  men  on  and  be- 
hind the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric's  fifteen- 
million-dollar  job  at  Lake  Spaulding  will 
see  to  that.  Their  enterprise  alone  will 
add  160,000  horsepower  to  the  supply  of 
electric  energy  available  today,  and  not 
only  that,  but  it  will  mean  a  wider  use  for 
electric  power  than  the  early  Californians 
dreamed  of — yes,  even  the  far-seeing  and 
energetic  pioneers  in  the  business,  who  ac- 
complished, wonders  in  their  way  with  the 
Colgate  plant.  New  uses  for  such  power 
are  constantly  arising,  and  new  electric 
annliances  are  being  manufactured  to 
lichten  the  burden  of  household  work  and 
farm  and  factory  labors.  Soon  the  hand- 
milked  dairy  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past  in 
this  country,  for  example.  Electric  milk- 
ing machines,  so  largely  in  use  in  New 
Zealand  and  Australia,  are  coming  into 
favor  here,  and  the  drudgery  attached  to 
this  phase  of  rural  life  will  be  practically 
eliminated. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Pacific  Gas 
and  Electric  Company  continues  to  spread 
its  network  of  electric  wires  throughout 
northern  California,  where  it  now  serves 
two-thirds  of  the  entire  population  of  the 
state,  it  will  supply  the  foothill  farmers 
and  fruit-growers  between  Colfax  and  Au- 
burn with  abundance  of  water  from  the 
enlarged  canal,  r.nd  in  this  way  lend  its 
further  assistance  towards  the  colonizing 
of  that  exceeding  rich  portion  of  Cali- 
fornia. 


■here 

To  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Diego 


SantaFe 


The  Angel:  Santa  Fe  new  fast  train — 
leaves  here  daily  4  p.  m. — the  only 
through  sleeper  service  between  the 
Exposition  cities. 

Superior  equipment — and  very  supe- 
rior dining  car  service. 


SANTA  FE  CITY  OFFICES 

678  Market  St.,  San  Francisco— Plione  Ki-jirny  315. 
1218  Broadway.  Oakland— Phone  Lakeside  425. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


"ELECTRA." 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  University  ot 
California  there  was  presented  at  the  Greek 
Theatre  on  Saturday  night,  September  6,  with 
Margaret  Anglin  in  the  title-role,  "Electra," 
one  of  the  immortal  tragedies  of  Sophocles. 
The  event  by  this  time  has  no  doubt  been 
chronicled  all  over  the  country,  thus  adding 
greatly  to  the  already  well-established  his- 
trionic prestige  of  Miss  Anglin. 

And  well  does  she  merit  it.  Since  her  ap- 
pearance at  the  Greek  Theatre  three  years 
ago  as  Antigone  Margaret  Anglin  has  been 
surrendering  herself  to  the  intoxication  of  an 
intellectual  enthusiasm.  She  has  been  steep- 
ing herself  in  Greek  traditions  of  the  the- 
atre, and  the  result  has  been  a  surpassingly 
beautiful  production  ;  one  that  gives  the  spec- 
tator the  sensation  of  having,  in  some  degree, 
shared  in  spirit  with  the  profound  enjoyment 
felt  by  the  Greeks  in  their  greatest  tragedies 
during  the  glorious  age  of  Pericles. 

All  Miss  Anglia's  patient  study  and  re- 
search have  borne  fruit,  and,  against  the  pure 
Greek  background  furnished  by  the  great  stage 
of  the  noble  temple  of  drama  reared  upon  the 
Berkeley  hills,  we  have  almost  witnessed  a 
miracle.  For  there  we  have  seen  one  of 
Sophocles's  tragedies  played  with  a  remark- 
able approximation  to  Grecian  ideals,  and  with 
just  such  a  background  as  the  great  drama- 
tist had  in  mind  during  the  composition  of 
his  tragedies. 

Miss  Anglin's  part,  however,  is  far  from 
being  confined  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
title-role.  In  the  long  list  of  experts  who 
had  to  do  with  the  production  as  a  whole 
was  included  this  simple  announcement : 
Staged  by  Miss  Anglin.  To  her,  therefore,  is 
due  recognition  for  the  authority  which  has 
dictated,  the  knowledge  which  has  guided,  and 
the  aesthetic  taste  and  intelligence  which  have 
presided  over  the  arrangement  of  the  clas- 
sically simple  and  beautiful  stage  setting,  the 
beautiful  grouping  of  the  Argive  maidens  and 
the  characters  in  general,  the  impressiveness 
of  the  exits  and  entrances,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  historic  accuracy  bestowed  by  the  cos- 
tumes and  accessories  generally. 

Only  in  the  Greek  Theatre  could  this  fidelity 
to  ancient  customs  have  been  adhered  to,  for, 
as  in  Sophocles's  time,  the  broad  stone 
facade  fronting  the  audience  served  nobly  as 
the  exterior  of  ^gisthos's  and  Clytemnestra's 
palace.  In  the  great  central  portal  was  set 
the  similitude  of  a  pair  of  bronze  doors, 
adorned  in  relief  with  masks,  in  accordance 
with  the  epoch  represented.  In  the  pair  of 
niches  on  each  side  of  this  stately  portal  were 
placed,  in  one  a  bust  of  Zeus,  in  the  other  of 
Aphrodite,  those  two  deities  whose  left-handed 
relationship  to  the  family  of  Clytemnestra  was 
made  honorable,  and  a  matter  of  family  pride, 
on  account  of  their  Olympian  majesty.  At 
the  two  extremes  of  the  stage  were  seen 
groves  of  evergreen  trees,  each  approached 
by  a  short  flight  of  marble  steps.  The  one 
on  the  left  was  the  sacred  grove,  the  one  on 
the  right  shaded  the  tomb  of  Agamemnon. 
Benches  of  white  marble  I  for  so  they  seemed) 
of  antique  form  were  placed  on  either  side  of 
the  palace  portal,  their  whiteness  intensi- 
fying the  dead  black  of  Electra's  garments  of 
mourning,  as  she  crouched  and  writhed  in  the 
despair  induced  by  the  excess  of  her  filial 
woe. 

The  side  entrances  that  slant  down  to  the 
level  of  the  circular  orchestra,  used  habitually 
for  the  admission  of  the  public,  also  served 
as  entrance-ways  for  the  characters  in  the 
play.  In  the  centre  of  the  graveled  space  to 
which  they  led  stood  an  altar  of  gray  stone, 
modeled  upon  those  which,  in  ancient  times, 
were  used  to   receive  offerings   and  sacrifices. 

The  lighting  of  the  stage  was  accomplished 
by  throwing  upon  it  a  brilliant  illumination 
from  half  a  dozen  incandescent  lights,  placed 
at  the  summit  of  six  tall  poles  ranged  in  a 
curving  row  at  the  rear  of  the  orchestra  seats. 
Besides  these,  there  were  footlights,  masked 
from  view  by  a  long,  low  row  of  interwoven 
evergreens. 

The  action  of  the  play  began  by  the  appear- 
ance of  two  torch-boys,  their  semi-nude  bodies 
stained  brown  by  the  ardent  sun  of  Greece. 
In  the  dim  light  then  prevailing  they  were 
seen  fleetly  circling  the  graveled  central 
space  (for  they  did  not  make  their  entrance 
on  the  stage)  and  finally  standing  like  motion- 
less bronze  figures  at  the  top  of  the  stone 
stairway,  their  upward-extended  arms  bearing 
each  a  torch  to  light  Orestes  and  Pylodes  and 
their  attendants.  These  two  noble  youths  wore 
the  Grecian  tunic  and  mantel,  and  their  heads 
were     garlanded,     as     beseemed     the     ancient 


Greek.  Their  bare  legs,  browned  like  those 
of  the  torch-boys,  were  cross-gartered  with 
leather  thongs,  and  their  attire  was  marked 
by  the  simplicity  conformable  to  that  of  an 
exiled  prince. 

The  old  man  who  acted  as  guardian  to  Orestes 
wore  the  flowing  garments  appropriate  to  age. 
He  spoke,  pointing  out  to  Orestes  the  sacred 
grove,  the  palace  occupied  by  his  guilty 
mother  and  /Egisthos,  and  the  trees  which 
shaded  Agamemnon's  tomb.  As  the  youth  re- 
plied, and  the  two  sonorous  voices  resounded, 
with  the  stately  diction  of  Sophocles,  we 
found  ourselves  caught  and  held,  so  far  as 
a  modern  may  be,  in  the  classic  atmosphere 
of  ancient  Greece. 

There  followed  the  entrance  of  the  Argive 
maidens,  a  presence  new  to  us,  for  I  recollect 
no  Greek  chorus  in  "Antigone,"  nor  in  the 
version  of  "Electra"  (by  .^ischylus,  if  I  re- 
member aright)  played  by  Mrs.  Patrick  Camp- 
bell at  the  Novelty  Theatre  a  year  or  so  after 
the  fire.  The  Argive  maidens,  their  Grecian 
draperies  and  garlanded  heads  swaying  in 
time  to  the  cadenced  measures  of  a  concealed 
orchestra,  and  to  those  of  the  finger-cymbals 
and  other  hand  instruments  which  they 
clicked  rhythmically  like  castanets,  entered 
from  the  side  in  a  slow  and  stately  dance. 
They  were  silent,  the  music  from  the  orches- 
tra replacing  the  dithyrambic  odes  which  in 
ancient  times  served  as  a  lyric  accompaniment 
to  their  entrance.  But  this  silence,  to  a  mod- 
ern audience  whose  whole  attention  was  fixed 
upon  the  graceful  poses  of  the  dancing 
maidens,  was  more  impressive  than  song. 
Like  the  torch-boys,  but  slowly,  rhythmically, 
and  with  an  air  of  state  and  solemnity,  as  if 
it  were  a  religious  rite,  they  circled  the 
graveled  space  about  the  altar,  which,  serving 
for  the  time  as  the  thymele  of  Bacchus,  fur- 
nished a  further  touch  of  archaeological  cor- 
rectness. 

The  dance  concluded,  the  Argive  maidens 
ascended  the  stairway,  and  ranged  themselves 
on  either  side  of  the  palace  portal,  from  that 
time  devoting  themselves  to  expressing  by 
pose  and  gesture  sentiments  appropriate  to 
the  emotions  of  horror  and  woe  developed 
by  the  progressive  events  of  the  play.  When 
Electra  mourned  the  death  of  her  father,  and 
the  indignity  of  his  taking  off,  they  drooped 
in  grief,  clasped  hands,  or  laid  sympathetic 
heads  upon  one  another's  shoulders.  When 
the  death  of  Clytemnestra  at  the  hands  of 
her  son  impended,  and  they  waited  outside 
the  fatal  door,  some  of  them  fled  in  attitudes 
of  terror  toward  their  leader,  or  crouched, 
hiding  their  faces,  until  the  long,  wailing 
death-cry  was  heard.  Then,  their  loose 
draperies  fluttering  in  the  wind  of  their  flight, 
they  flew  from  the  scene  like  a  flock  of  terri- 
fied birds,  leaving  their  leader  attended  by 
two  only,  who  clung,  drooping  and  motionless, 
to  the  stone  wall,  looking  against  its  gray 
surface  like  a  couple  of  figures  in  the  mural 
paintings  with  which  the  Greeks  adorned  the 
facades  of  their  theatre  stages. 

When  the  entire  group  was  on  the  stage, 
either  dancing  or  gradually  melting  from  one 
series  of  poses  into  another,  the  collective 
effect  was  reminiscent  of  the  friezes  which 
decorate  the  walls  and  vessels  of  ancient 
Greece. 

The  music  from  the  concealed  orchestra 
which  furnished  the  inspiration  for  the  dance 
of  the  Argive  maidens  is  part  of  a  very  ef- 
fective musical  setting  for  the  tragedy  as  a 
whole  composed  by  William  Furst.  This  set- 
ting serves  as  a  general  accompaniment  for 
the  various  crises  of  action  throughout  the 
play,  and  is  generally  in  the  form  of  bursts 
of  sombre  harmonies,  with  an  element  of  the 
sinister  and  the  terrible  added,  when  the  ex- 
piatory crimes  are  impending.  Mr.  Furst  him- 
self led  the  orchestra,  whose  work  blended  so 
harmoniously  with  the  general  effect  of  tragic 
grandeur  and  impending  doom  that  the  leader 
shared  in  the  final  recognition  accorded  the 
tragedienne. 

A  very  impressive  effect  in  the  play  is  made 
by  the  series  of  entrances  through  the  bronze 
doors  of  Clytemnestra's  palace,  round  which 
all  the  action  centres.  These  doors  seem 
like  the  gateway  of  doom.  Through  them 
comes  the  sombre  figure  of  Electra,  brooding 
on  vengeance.  From  them  enters  the  doomed 
Clytemnestra,  haughty  and  defiant,  her  scarlet- 
robed,  gold-crowned  figure  dominating  the 
scene,  the  vivid  red  of  her  robes  subtly  blend- 
ing a  suggestion  of  the  splendor  of  royalty 
with  the  lurid  color  of  crime.  Through  these 
doors  Orestes,  the  matricide,  disappears  to 
fulfill  the  purposes  of  the  gods  by  avenging 
the  death  of  his  father,  and  within  them  he 
drags  -Egisthos  to  his  doom. 

An  admirable  picture,  purely  Grecian  in  ef- 
fect, is  made  by  the  symmetrical  grouping  of 
Clytemnestra's  attendants  standing  motionless 
on  the  hither  side  of  the  entrance  to  the 
palace,  the  half-nude  male  slave  in  the  centre 
bearing  a  platter  heaped  high  with  votive 
fruits  and  flowers,  while  the  female  attendants 
on  either  side  complete  the  symmetrical  effect 
by  holding  the  looped  ends  of  the  garlands 
which  are  to  be  laid  on  the  altar  as  a  sacrifice 
lo  Apollo.  Other  attendants  bear  tall  rods  to 
whose  upper  extremities  are  attached  sheaves 
of  fruits  and  flowers. 

While  Clytemnestra  makes  her  invocation  to 
Apollo,  imploring  protection  from  the  sun-god 
r.gainst  the  wrath  of  her  children,  her  at- 
tendants advance  to  the  classically  simple 
altar  and   heap  thereon   the  offerings   of  fruit 


and  flowers  and  affix  to  receptacles  in  the  altar 
fashioned  to  receive  them  horizontal  arms 
projecting  from  curious  vessels  of  antique  de- 
sign, which  presumably  contain  wine,  or  even 
jewels,  which  the  Greeks  loved  to  offer  to 
their  favorite  gods. 

Through  this  pure  Greek  background  of 
beauty  moves  the  black-robed  figure  of  Elec- 
tra, unadorned  in  her  lowly  and  despised 
state,  and  given  over  to  a  gradually  rising 
frenzy  of  grief  and  despair.  Her  dark  head 
is  ungarlanded,  and  low  in  the  dust,  and  her 
voice  has  the  raucous  accents  of  unbridled 
woe.  Whether  present  or  absent,  she  is  un- 
forgettable. 

So  great  is  the  artistic  beauty  and  complete- 
ness of  the  performance,  and  so  gratifying  to 
our  intense  interest  in  the  dramatic  art  of 
ancient  Greece,  that  it  is  as  a  whole  that  we 
enjoy  it.  More  particularly  as  there  are  no 
weak  spots  in  the  performance.  Even  the 
torch-boys  had  been  rehearsed  to  the  last  de- 
gree of  swiftness,  and  accuracy  in  their  speed 
and  their  pose.  The  Argive  maidens,  viewed 
singly,  were  not  all  of  the  Greek  type,  nor 
were  they  surpassingly  beautiful,  but  col- 
lectively they  were  like  the  dancing  figures 
seen  in  the  ornamental  designs  on  the  vessels 
of  ancient  Greece. 

Miss  Anglin  has  made  her  name  and  fame 
in  modern  drama.  She  is  not  a  tall  woman, 
and  possesses  none  of  the  monumental  beauty 
of  the  classic  type,  but  her  instinct  for  the 
art  of  the  drama,  her  great  talent,  and  the 
ease  gained  by  years  of  emotional  expression, 
have  enabled  her  to  make  Electra  at  once 
simply  human  and  severely  classic. 

Fortunate  Miss  Anglin  !  At  a  time  in  her 
career  when  a  successful  actress  begins  to  be 
disillusionized  and  lose  enthusiasm,  and  con- 
sequently charm  and  magnetism,  she  has 
turned  to  a  novel  and  fresh  source  of  inspira- 
tion, and  we  may  look  to  her  for  further  por- 
traitures of  the  great  heroines  of  Greek 
tragedies.  In  Sophocles's  "Electra"  she  has 
chosen  wisely.  The  play  seems  remarkably 
simple  in  construction,  direct  in  action,  and 
lucid  in  diction,  when  we  pause  to  remember 
that  it  was  written  some  two  dozen  centuries 
ago. 

That  we  are  more  curious  than  sympathetic 
in  our  attitude  during  the  sweep  of  the  drama 
is  inevitable,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we 
can  not  enter  into  the  emotions  of  a  people 
so  alien  and  so  remote  from  us  in  religion, 
traditions,  and  in  the  primitiveness  of  early 
superstitions.  Founded  though  their  religion 
was  on  a  system  of  philosophy,  still  we 
moderns  can  scarcely  thrill  or  weep  over 
assassinations  commanded  by  the  Delphic 
oracle  or  destinies  foredoomed  by  the  gods. 
We  are  curious,  immensely  interested,  re- 
sponsive to  the  sombre  grandeur  of  the  theme, 
and  aesthetically  moved  by  the  sheer  Greek 
beauty  of  the  tragedy  as  a  whole.  The  au- 
dience, in  fact,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  per- 
formance, had  difficulty  in  tearing  itself 
away.  The  people  in  the  upper  tiers,  strangely 
impressive  in  their  massed  majesty  against 
the  velvet  curtain  of  the  night  sky,  remained 
immovable.  Those  in  the  orchestra  circles 
surrounded  the  stage  and  shouted  and  ac- 
claimed the  performers,  who  had  acquitted 
themselves  with  the  majestic  simplicity  ap- 
propriate to  the  stately  Greek  drama. 

Fuller  Mellish  as  the  guardian  of  Orestes, 
Ian  MacLaren  as  Orestes,  Ruth  Holt  Bouci- 
cault  as  Clytemnestra,  Margery  Card  as 
Chrysothemis,  Eric  Blind  as  Egisthos,  and 
Florence  Wollersen  as  the  leader  of  the  Ar- 
give maidens  will  always  be  proud,  no  donbt, 
for  having  contributed  to  the  success  of  this 
most  notable  and  impressive  of  the  many  fine 
performances  that  have  been  ennobled  by 
being  given  within  the  walls  of  the  great  gray 
temple  on  the  Berkeley  hills:  a  temple  that 
has  proved  to  be  not  only  a  source  of  pride 
and  gratification  to  the  giver,  but  which  is  as 
a  crown  to  the  dramatic  history  of  this  com- 
munity. Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


Greenbaum  Stellar  Attractions. 
Impresario   Will   L.    Greenbaum    announces 
that  he  has  everything  in  readiness  for  what 
he  considers  will  be  the  busiest  musical  sea- 


son he  has  piloted  since  his  advent  into  local 
management  many  years  ago.  He  has  se- 
lected the  popular  baritone,  Emilio  de  Gogorza, 
to  inaugurate  his  activities,  and  will  present 
the  talented  Spanish  singer  in  a  series  of 
song  recitals  during  the  week  of  October   12. 

A  most  noted  engagement  will  be  that  of 
Mme.  Frances  Alda,  the  famous  new  prima 
donna  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  Com- 
pany. The  great  student  of  the  piano,  Harold 
Bauer,  will  be  an  early  November  Greenbaum 
offering.  A  most  important  November  attrac- 
tion will  be  Schumann-Heink,  the  peerless  con- 
tralto. Mme.  Schumann-Heink  will  give  two 
of  her  magnificent  recitals  at  the  Cort  The- 
atre on  the  Sunday  afternoons  of  November 
9  and  16,  and  Mr.  Greenbaum  has  also  ar- 
ranged to  have  his  great  star  appear  as  a 
special  soloist  with  the  San  Francisco  Orches- 
tra. Mr.  Greenbaum  will  announce  appear- 
ances of  both  Mme.  Theresa  Carreno  and 
Mme.  Fannie  Bloomfield  Zeisler,  pianists, 
within  a  week  of  each  other. 

The  wonderful  combination  of  Mme.  Melba 
and  Jan  Kubelik,  the  famous  violinist,  will  be 
the  last  of  Greenbaum's   1913   attractions. 


AMUSEMENTS. 
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RPHFIIM       O'FARRELL  STREET 

1U  11L.U HI  fetmai  siociaoa  ud  Powell 

Safest  and  Most  Magnificent  Theatre  in  America 


Week  Beginning  this  Sunday  Afternoon 

MATINEE  EVERY  DAY. 
The  HIGHEST  STANDARD  of  VAUDEVILLE 

The  Musical  Comedy  Oddity,  "The  Little  Paris- 
ienne,  with  VALERIE  SERICE.  Direction  of 
lesse  L.  Lasky;  HOEY  &  LEE.  Character  Paro- 
dists; CHARLES  A.  DELMORE  and  BEN 
LIGHT  in  "A  Whirlwind  of  Ragtime";  ETHEL 
MCDONOUGH. Popular  Hinger  of  Popular  Songs; 
WEILAND.  the  Dextrous  Humorist,  assisted  by 
Mile.  Carlotta:  JACK  KENNEDY  and  Co.; 
HUCKLEYS  ANIMALS,  including  Teddy,  the 
Roller  Skating  B.'ar,  and  the  smallest  Skating 
Monkeys  in  the  World;  ORPHEUM  MOTION 
PICTURES.  Showing  Current  Events.  Last 
Week  ELSA  RUEGGER.  the  World's  Greatest 
Woman  'Cellist,  assisted  by  the  Celebrated  Con- 
ductor, Edmund  Lichtenstein. 

Evening  prices  10c.  25c,  50c.  75c.  Box  seats  $1. 
Matinee  prices  (except  Sundays  and  Holidays) 
10c.  25c.  50c.    Phone  Douglas  70. 


r 


OLUMBIA  THEATRE  !&„. 


dini 


^^   Geary  and  Mason  St*.    Phone  Franklin  150 

BEGINNING  SUNDAY  MATINEE,  Sept.  14 

FOURTH  AND  LAST  WEEK 

John  Steven  McGroarty'sGloriousPageant-Drama 

THE  MISSION  PLAY 

100  People  in  the  Great  Fiesta  Scene 

Evenings  and  Saturday  Matinees,  25c  to  $1.50 

Sunday  and  Wednesday  Matinees,  25c  to  $1 

MONDAY.    Sept.    22,  MARGARET    ANGLIN    in 

Shakespearean  Revivals 


CORT, 


Leading  Theatre 

ELLIS  AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


Last  Time  SUNDAY  NIGHT— "Ready  Money." 

Starting  MONDAY  NIGHT— 6  Days  Only 

2:30— Twice  Daily— 8:30 

Actual  Motion  Picture  Diary 

The  Undying  Story  of 

CAPT.  SCOTT 

And  Animal  Life  in  the  Antarctic. 

Reserved  Seats  25c  and  50c, 

Sunday  Night,  Sept.  21— "THE  LURE." 


OPERA 
HOUSE 


xmm 


Phone  Sutter  4200 
Sunday  Afternoon  and  Evening— Last  Times  of 

"THE  BEGGAR  STUDENT." 
Six  Nights  Only,  Commencing  Monday,  Sept.  15 
MRS.  A.  W.  SCOTT.  Jr. 
And  a  Splendid  Supporting  Company,  in  a 
Benefit  for  the  Happy  Day  Home 
Monday.  Thursday   and   Saturday   Evenings, 
"MAGDA."     Tuesday,  Wednesday   and   Friday 
Evenings  and  Wednesday  and  Saturday  Mats., 
"MARY  MAGDALENE." 
Prices— $2  to  50c;  Wednesday  Mat..  50c  to  $1. 
Sunday  Mat.,  Sept.  21— Return  of  Tivoll  Opera 
Company  in  "MARITANA." 
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Hunter 
Whiskey 

APPEALS  TO  ALL  WHO  CAN  APPRECIATE 
ITS  UNRIVALED  PURITY  AND  EXCELLENCE, 
ITS  UNEQUALED  QUALITY  AND  FLAVOR 


Sold  at  all  first-class  cafes  and  by  jobbers. 
WM.  LANAHAN  &  SON,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


September  13,  1913. 


VANITY  FAIR. 


The  publication  of  Mr.  Hall  Caine's  new 
novel  has  naturally  called  to  light  a  flood  of 
opinion  about  divorce  and  its  alleged  indis- 
solubility. A  celebrated  astronomer  once  said 
that  the  average  man  was  always  ready  to 
advance  a  theory  as  to  the  conditions  on  the 
hidden  side  of  the  moon,  a  matter  upon 
which  we  have  absolutely  no  knowledge.  In 
the  same  way  we  all  have  views  about  di- 
vorce. Some  of  us  think  that  divorce  should 
be  abolished  by  the  simple  expedient  of  pro- 
hibiting marriage,  and  there  is  much  to  be 
said  for  this  opinion.  Others  incline  to  the 
view  that  divorce  should  be  not  only  per- 
missible, but  compulsory.  And  there  are 
many  otherwise  worthy  citizens  who  hold  that 
marriage  is  indissoluble  and  that  a  wedding 
ceremony  is  a  sentence  of  life  imprisonment. 
Personally  we  have  never  been  divorced,  al- 
though wo  do  not  know  what  may  happen  if 
we  are  compelled  to  continue  our  present 
pretense  of  liking  breakfast  foods,  imitation 
coffee,  and  other  dreadful  things  that  are 
good  for  us.  We  are  therefore  able  to  view 
the  matter  from  that  standpoint  of  a  cold  and 
contemplative  dispassion  suited  to  the  topic. 
Incidentally  it  is  always  a  pleasure  to  yield 
to  an  insistent  public  demand  and  to  spend 
a  few  minutes  in  solving  this  or  any  other 
of  the  larger  problems  of  life  that  may  be 
submitted  to  us.  Don't  apologize.  Really  it 
is  no  trouble  at  all. 

First  of  all  we  have  a  letter  from  a  maiden 
lady  who  says  that  divorced  persons  have 
defied  the  law  of  God.  Well,  it  may  be  so. 
Our  correspondent  may  have  information 
upon  this  point  that  is  denied  to  the  rest  of 
us.  The  fund  of  knowledge  possessed  by  our 
lady  correspondents  is  surprising  in  its  scope 
and  volume,  and  it  is  the  unmarried  ones 
that  know  the  most  about  such  things  as 
these.  Our  own  knowledge  of  the  divine  law 
upon  this  matter  is  mainly  confined  to  cer- 
tain utterances  of  St.  Paul  wherein  he  gives 
a  contemptuous  and  reluctant  permission  to 
marry  because  "it  is  better  to  marry  tban  to 
burn."  There  is,  of  course,  another  text  that 
says,  "Whom  God  has  joined  let  no  man  put 
asunder,"  but  then  we  should  like  to  be  cer- 
tain that  God  has  actually  joined  all  those 
silly  and  vicious  young  couples  who  seek  a 
religious  or  legal  sanction  for  their  reckless 
and  undisciplined  passions.  We  have  our 
doubts  about  it.  Personally  we  believe  that 
it  was  Satan  who  joined  them.  The  avidity 
with  which  certain  ecclesiastical  persons  iden- 
tify themselves  with  Deity  is  distressing  to 
to  the  lay  mind,  like  ours,  that  wishes  to 
be  good.  Providence  may  have  its  own  way 
of  joining  persons,  and  it  may  be  quite  un- 
known to  Congress  and  even  to  church  coun- 
cils and  synods.  Providence  may  have  joined 
George  Eliot  and  Dr.  Lewes,  for  example. 

The  real  sin  involved  in  divorce  is  a  very 
obvious  one,  so  obvious  as  to  be  usually  in- 
visible. It  lies  in  the  fact  that  two  persons 
have  entered  into  a  sworn  contract  toward 
each  other,  and  a  very  serious  one,  and  that 
they  are  now  resolved  to  break  that  contract. 
They  have  sworn  to  fulfill  certain  obligations 
and  they  propose  to  violate  that  oath.  They 
refuse  any  longer  to  be  bound  by  a  very  sol- 
emn promise.  Xow  there  are  conditions  that 
legitimately  invalidate  every  human  contract, 
and  whether  those  conditions  do  or  do  not 
exist  in  any  given  instance  is  for  human  de- 
termination through  its  responsible  agencies 
and  with  an  eye  to  the  pubilc  welfare.  But 
the  fact  that  two  people  wish  to  be  divorced 
is  proof  positive  that  it  was  not  God  who 
joined  them  together.  Otherwise  they  would 
wish  to  stay  together,  or  so  it  seems  to  our 
uninstructed  but  reverential  mind.  It  may 
have  been  the  devil  that  joined  them,  or  it 
may  have  been  only  the  parson  or  the  mar- 
riage clerk.  But  certainly  it  was  not  God. 
It  was  not  God  who  joined  Thaw  to  Evelyn 
Xesbit.  But  what  God  may  have  to  say  to 
the  breaking  of  an  oath,  of  any  oath,  is  an- 
other matter,  and  one  upon  which  we  are  not 
qualified  to  pass  an  opinion.  Xor  is  any  one 
else. 


Our  reverence  for  Mrs.  Harriot  Stanton 
Blatch,  who  writes  to  the  newspapers,  is  so 
profound  that  we  have  never  doubted  the 
ultimate  success  of  that  surprising  woman  in 
her  search  for  the  causes  of  feminine  subju- 
gation. We  have  sometimes  felt  it  necessary 
to  conceal  our  veneration,  but  it  has  been 
there  all  the  same,  and  now  at  last  comes  its 
justification. 

Mrs.  Blatch  has  just  relumed  from  a  suf- 
frage tour,  and  she  says  that  henceforth  every 
woman  must  have  a  pocket  and  that  every 
suffrage  fair  booth  must  be  also  a  checking 
station  for  babies.  How  can  women  procesh 
and  wa-e  glad,  exultant  arms  if  they  have 
to    carry    babi'  -  urselves    have    often 

wondered   meekly  how  women  can  do  a  good 
many   things  that   they  propose   to   do   if  they 
have   babies,   but  we  have   never   liked   to   say 
so.      W:    had    supposed    that     they    intended 
to  abolish  the  babies,  but  this,  it  seems,  is  not 
so.      Henceforth    they   will    check    them    while 
engapM  upon   saving  the   nation.      Poor   little 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  ;i  good  many 
will  spend  a  considerable  portion  of 
ir  ii.."antilc  existences  in  a  "checked"  con- 
n. 

^  regards  pockets  we  feel  that  we  are 


upon  firmer  ground.  It  seems  that  Mrs. 
Blatch  was  at  Amenia — wherever  that  may  be 
— on  the  occasion  of  a  great  field  day  when 
ten  thousand  persons  were  present.  She  and 
Senator  Clapp  were  to  lead  the  grand  march, 
and  this  must  have  been  the  proudest  moment 
in  the  life  of  Senator  Clapp.  Doubtless  as  a 
boy  he  often  said  to  himself  that  he  might 
one  day  be  President  of  the  United  States, 
although  a  merciful  Providence  thought  other- 
wise. But  never  in  his  wildest  dreams  did 
he  imagine  that  he  would  one  day  head  a 
grand  march  of  suffragettes  at  a  place  called 
Amenia  and  walk  by  the  side  of  Mrs.  Blatch. 
It  must  have  been  a  delirious  moment.  But 
how  we  digress. 

The  point  is  this  :  "While  we  were  sitting 
in  the  auto  waiting,"  says  Mrs.  Blatch.  "every 
woman  who  was  to  take  part  in  the  suffrage 
pageant  of  education  came  and  left  her  bag 
with  us.  When  it  was  time  to  start  we  had 
about  fifty.  Senator  Clapp  was  meekly  string- 
ing them  over  his  arms,  but  I  rebelled.  Every- 
one of  these  women  ought  to  have  pockets, 
I  said.  The  idea  of  a  woman  who  calls  her- 
self  emancipated   not  having  a  pocket." 

We  feel  a  sense  of  congratulation  and  of 
relief,  congratulation  that  the  women  did  not 
leave  also  their  babies  with  Senator  Clapp, 
and  relief  that  the  indomitable  Mrs.  Blatch 
thus  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  oppressed  and 
wretched  senator.  But  what  a  sight  it  would 
have  been.  Imagine  this  great  and  good  man, 
this  indefatigable  legislator,  at  the  head  of  a 
grand  march  carrying  fifty  bags  strung  upon 
his  arms  and  resembling  nothing  so  much  as 
a  beadwork  portiere.  Could  he  have  pre- 
served, under  such  circumstances,  that  air  of 
calm  and  judicial  dignity  with  which  he  gov- 
erns the  United  States  and  possessions?  We 
doubt  it.  Would  the  grand  march  have  been 
the  impressive  spectacle  that  it  doubtless  was 
if  it  had  been  led  by  a  senator  thus,  over- 
burdened with  the  cares  of  femininity  ? 
Again  we  doubt  it.  Indeed  we  do  not  believe 
that  Senator  Clapp  would  be  physically  able 
to  carry-  fifty  bags  unless  he  strung  them  upon 
his  legs  as  well  as  his  arms.  And  bo  doubt 
the  babies  also  would  have  been  left  with  the 
senator  had  there  been  any  to  leave.  It  is  sel- 
dom that  the  marching  suffragette  has  any 
babies.      Xor  an   excuse  for  them. 

But  Mrs.  Blatch  has  something  more  to  say. 
She  tells  us  that  she  feels  strongly  on  the 
pocket  question,  "And  I  have  one  even  in 
my  evening  gowns.  I  don't  wear  my  skirts 
as  tight  as  some  people,  but  I  don't  believe 
there  ever  was  a  skirt  made  that  didn't  have 
a  place  for  a  pocket  somewhere." 


Xow  here  Mrs-  Blatch  spoke  without  that 
mature  deliberation  that  we  usually  associate 
with  her  utterances.  She  should  always  count 
ten  as  a  remedy  for  a  tendency  to  impetuosity 
in  speech.  When  the  detective  in  the  novels 
is  trying  to  find  the  secret  chamber  he  always 
takes  the  outside  measurements  of  the  house 
and  then  proceeds  to  account  for  the  space 
by  measuring  the  rooms,  halls,  and  stairways. 
We  are  not  able  practically  to  apply  the  same 
rule  in  the  search  for  the  woman's  pocket,  or 
rather  for  the  space  where  it  might  be  placed. 
Heaven  forbid  that  we  should  try.  We  are 
of  the  male  sex  and  therefore  bashful,  modest, 
and  retiring,  but  we  have  our  eyesight  and 
we  think  our  little  thoughts.  We  can  not 
for  the  li  f e  of  us  imagine  where  such  a 
pocket  could  be  put  and  we  would  like  Mrs. 
Blatch  to  tell  us.  Xor  are  we  wholly  the  vic- 
tim of  ignorance  of  the  feminine  anatomy. 
Only  last  week  we  saw  a  lady  in  a  diaphanous 
skirt.  We  were  behind  her,  and  the  glorious 
orb  of  day  was  just  ahead  of  her.  She  was 
of  a  most  transparent  and  confiding  disposi- 
tion, and  although  we  hurried  rapidly  down  a 
side  street  to  hide  our  mantling  blushes  we 
saw  enough  to  convince  us  that  there  was  no 
room  for  a  pocket  in  that  skirt.  There  was 
no  room  for  a  one-cent  stamp.  There  was 
barely  room  for  the  lady  herself.  In  a  mo- 
ment of  vertigo  we  caught  ourselves  won- 
dering how  she  ever  got  into  it  or  how  she 
would  ever  get  out  of  it.  But  these  are  things 
that  we  are  never  likely  to  know. 


Why  is  there  all  this  absurd  talk  about  the 
name  that  is  to  be  given  to  the  new  police- 
women ?  A  woman  policeman  is  a  police- 
woman, or  so  it  seems  to  us.  Did  you  ever 
notice  that  whenever  a  woman  begins  to  per- 
form duties  hitherto  confined  to  men  she  de- 
mands at  once  that  there  shall  be  some  recog- 
nition of  her  superiority?  She  asks  for  the 
job  on  the  grounds  of  equality,  and  when  she 
^eis  it  she  insists  on  some  distinctive  title. 
A  feminist  champion  in  Chicago  says  that  the 
termf  policewomen  is  "not  suggestive  of  re- 
finement." Of  course  it  is  not.  Xor  are  the 
duties.  The  same  scribe  says  that  the  duties 
of  the  new  officials  are  "on  a  higher  plane 
than  those  of  a  mere  policeman.*'  Are  they 
indeed  !  We  should  have  thought  that  they 
were  on  a  lower  plane,  as  repugnant  to  the 
feminine  character.  And  when  women  de- 
l.e  executioners  and  slaughterers  we 
may  suppose  that  they  will  once  more  demand 
a  distinctive  title  and  one  that  is  "suggestive 
of  refinement." 


"In  what  manner  does  your  husband  ex- 
press himself  when  full?"  "He  doesn't.  They 
send  him  home  in  a  cab." — To:vn  Topics. 


O  Daily  Trains 

to  LOS  ANGELES 


Quickest  Service 
Shortest  Routes 


SHORE  LINE  LIMITED 

Lv.  San  Francisco  sSSSn''         8:00  a.  m. 
Ar.  Los  Angeles  9:50  p.  m. 

Down  the  Coast  by  Daylight. 
Observation  Car,  Parlor  Car,  Dining  Car. 
First  class  tickets  only. 


THE  OWL 


6:20  p.  m. 
8:35  a.  m. 


Lv.  San  Francisco  soSm 
Ar.  Los  Angeles 

Buffet-Library  Car,  Standard  Pullman, 
Observation  Car,  Dining  Car. 

First  class  tickets  only. 


THE  LARK 


Lv.  San  Francisco  IStion''        8:00  p.  m. 
Ar.  Los  Angeles  9:45  a.  m. 

Standard  Pullman,  Observation  Car, 

Dining  Car. 

First  class  tickets  only. 


COASTER 


an  Francisco  sKif 


Lv.  S 

Ar.  Los  Angeles 


7:00  a.m. 
10:30  p.m. 

Chair  Cars,  Smoking  Car,  Dining  Car. 
All  classes  of  tickets. 


Four  Additional  Trains  leaving  San  Francisco 

daily  with  Standard  Pullman  and  Dining  Cars. 

All  classes  of  tickets : 


Ferry 
station 


Valley  Express 

Sunset  Express  iwHof' 

San  Joaquin  Valley  Flyer  Mn 

Los  Angeles  Passenger  ImTon' 


I  0:40  a.  m. 

4:00  p.m. 

4:40  p.  m. 
10:00  p.m. 


Southern  Pacific 

THE  EXPOSITION  LINE— 1915 

SAN"  FRANCISCO:  Flood  Building      Palace  Hotel      Ferry  Station      Phone  Kearny  3160 

Third  and  Townsend  Streets  Station      Phone  Kearny  1J-0 

OAKLAND :  Thirteenth  Street  and  Broadway      Phone  Oakland  162 

Sixteenth  Street  Station     Phone  Lakeside  1-120 

First  Street  Station     Phone  Oakland  7960 


September  13,  1913. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


17. 


STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

A  young  woman  from  the  East  was  convers- 
ing with  a  Kentuckian  about  tobacco  and 
tobacco-raising.  She  was  very  pretty  and  a 
good  conversationalist  and  the  young  man 
from  Kentucky  was  vastly  interested  in  her 
until  she  gave  him  a  sudden  shock  by  an- 
nouncing: "I  should  love  to  see  a  tobacco 
field,   especially  when  it  is  just  plugging  out." 


An  Englishman,  at  a  dinner  in  New  York, 
hailed  with  delight  the  conviction  by  the 
courts  of  an  American  who  had  stolen  mil- 
lions by  means  of  bogus  mines.  But  a  friend 
of  the  criminal  heaved  a  sigh  and  said:  "Poor 
old  Charlie !  His  heart's  in  the  right  place, 
anyway."  "Yes,"  said  the  Englishman,  "and 
so,  thank  heaven,  is  the  rest  of  him  for  the 
next  four  years  !" 

A  Scotch  elder  of  the  kirk,  who  was  visiting 
London  for  the  first  time,  was  conducted  into 
Leicester  Square  after  dark  and  shown  the 
brilliant  exterior  of  the  two  grand  palaces — 
the  Alhambra  and  the  Empire.  Pointing  to  the 
allurements  of  the  latter,  his  friend  said : 
"Wouldn't  you  like  to  go  inside  ?"  Sandy 
pulled  himself  together  and  in  a  furtive  whis- 
per inquired,  "Dae  ye  think  onybody  wad  see 


The  unaccustomed  gentleman  attended  the 
church  service.  And  after  it  was  over  the 
pastor  hastened  down  to  shake  hands.  "I 
liked  your  sermon  immensely  !"  said  the  new 
attender,  having  been  nudged  by  his  wife. 
"I  am  more  than  pleased,"  beamed  the  parson. 
"Which  part  did  you  like  best?"  "That  part 
where  I  dreamed  I  had  a  million  dollars  !"  said 
the  new  member  ere  his  wife  had  a  chance 
to  nudge  him  again. 


Four  old  Scotchmen,  the  remnant  of  a  club 
formed  some  fifty  years  ago,  were  seated 
around  the  table  in  the  club-room.  It  was 
five  a.  m.  and  Dougal  looked  across  to  Donald 
and  said  in  a  thick,  sleepy  voice  :  "Donald, 
d'ye  notice  what  an  awful  perculiar  expres- 
sion there  is  on  Jock's  face?"  "Aye,"  says 
Donald,  "I  noticed  that ;  he's  dead !  He's 
been  dead  these  four  hours."  "What !  Dead  ! 
Why  did  ye  no  tell  me?"  "Ah,  no — no,"  said 
Donald.  "A'm  no  that  kind  o'  man  to  disturb 
a  convivial  evening." 


One  day,  returning  from  a  hunting  trip 
with  the  usual  accompaniment  of  an  empty 
bag,  it  occurred  to  him  that  his  wife  would 
make  fun  of  him  if  he  returned  without  even 
one  proof  of  his  oft-boasted  skill.  So  he  pur- 
chased a  brace  of  partridges  to  deceive  his 
trusting  spouse.  As  he  threw  them  on  the 
table  in  front  of  her  he  observed :  "Well, 
my  dear,  you  see  I  am  not  so  awkward  with 
the  gun  after  all."  "Dick,"  replied  the  wife, 
turning  from  the  birds  with  a  grimace,  after 
a  brief  examination,  "you  were  quite  right 
in  shooting  these  birds  today;  tomorrow  it 
would  have  been  too  late." 


An  English  policeman  entered  the  house  of 
a  publican  one  morning  and  informed  him  that 
it  would  be  necessary  to  hold  an  inquest  there 
in  the  afternoon.  Now  the  landlord  had  a 
great  objection  to  anything  of  the  kind,  and 
said:  "Oh,  I  can't  be  troubled  with  inquests 
in  my  house.  Here,  what'll  you  have  to 
drink?"  Robert  said  he'd  have  a  drop  of 
Scotch,  which  he  did.  "Have  a  cigar,  too," 
said  the  host.  After  the  consumption  of  two 
Scotches  and  cigars  the  constable  said  he 
thought  he  could  get  the  inquest  held  some- 
where else,  but  as  he  was  leaving  the  landlord 
remarked:  "By  the  way,  who  are  they  going 
to  hold  the  inquest  on?"  "No  one  as  I  know 
of  now,"  said  the  man  in  blue  ;  "but  it  'ud  'a' 
been  me  if  I  hadn't  had  these  drinks  an' 
smokes." 


It  was  during  the  lunch  hour  and  four 
genial  business  men  were  sitting  at  a  table. 
Outside  the  air  was  soft  and  balmy,  and 
everything  in  nature  was  a  sweet  allurement 
to  buy  a  railroad  ticket  and  beat  it  for  the 
woods.  "It  is  in  my  system,"  remarked  one  of 
the  party,  reflectively  glancing  through  the 
open  window.  "There  is  nothing  so  appealing 
as  the  call  of  the  wild."  "It  may  strike  you 
that  way,  old  fellow,"  responded  another,  with 
a  faint  smile.  "But  right  here  I  beg  the  privi- 
lege of  casting  a  dissenting  vo.te."  "You  don't 
know  what  you  are  talking  about,  Jim  !"  em- 
phatically declared  the  first.  "Did  you  ever 
hear  the  call  of  the  wild  ?"  "Yes,"  replied 
Jim,  with  something  akin  to  a  sigh,  "from  the 
head  of  the  stairs  the  other  night,  when  I 
didn't  get  home  till  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing-"  

When  something  goes  wrong  on  the  stage 
the  clever  and  experienced  actor  can  always 
save  the  situation  by  faking.  An  old  hand 
worked  it  one  time  like  that.  "Die,  villain  !'' 
the  hero  said,  and  shot  off  his  revolver  at 
the  villain's  head.  But  the  gun  didn't  go  off. 
Six  times  the  hero  pulled  the  trigger,  and 
not  a  single  explosion  took  place.  The  au- 
dience was  getting  hysterical,  when  the  vic- 
tim struck  an  attitude  and  said:     "Your  pistol 


has  missed  fire.  Sir  Reginald,  but  what  dif- 
ference does  it  make?  The  thought  that  I 
was  to  be  shot  has  frightened  me  to  death  !" 
And  he  rolled  over  and  died. 


A  clergyman  was  preaching  in  a  strange 
church  one  Sunday  evening.  While  at  supper 
at  the  vicarage  afterwards  a  ring  came  at  the 
bell.  The  maid  entered  and  said,  "Please,  sir, 
there  is  a  man  at  the  door  who  says  he  wants 
to  speak  to  the  preacher."  The  clergyman, 
thinking  he  was  going  to  interview  some  one, 
got  up  with  alacrity  and  went  into  the  hall. 
Here  he  saw  a  tall,  powerful-looking  man 
about  his  own  size.  "Well,  my  good  man,  what 
can  I  do  for  you?"  he  asked,  thinking  of  the 
other  spiritually.  "Well,  sor,  I  was  thinking, 
while  I  was  a-listening  to  yer  preaching,  as 
how  yer  might  have  a  pair  of  trousers  as 
would  fit  me  !" 


Two  darkies  bought  a  piece  of  pork,  and 
Sam,  having  no  place  to  put  his  share,  trusted 
it  to  Henry's  keeping.  They  met  the  next 
night  and  Henry  said  :  "A  mos'  strange  thing 
done  happen  at  ma  house  las'  night,  Sam.  All 
mystr'y  to  me."  "What  dat,  Henry?"  "Well, 
Sam,"  explained  Henry,  solemnly,  "dis 
mawnin'  I  go  down  in  de  cellar  for  to  git  a 
piece  of  hawg  fo'  breakfas',  an'  I  put  my  han' 
down  in  de  brine  an'  feels  'roun',  but  dey 
aint  no  po'k  dar ;  all  gone ;  so  I  tu'n  up  de 
bar'l,  an',  Sam,  sho'  as  preachin',  de  rats  had 
done  et  a  hole  cl'ar  froo  de  bottom  of  dat 
bar'l,  an'  dragged  de  meat  all  out !"  Sam  was 
petrified  with  astonishment  for  a  moment,  and 
then  said:  "Why  didn't  de  brine  run  outen 
de  hole?"  "Well,  yo'  see,  Sam,"  replied 
Henry,  "dat's  de  myst'ry." 

■#♦*■ 

THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

The  New  Psalm. 
Wills  of  millionaires  remind  us, 

We  can  make  our  deaths   exciting; 
And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 
All   our  wife's   relations  fighting. 

— Cuban   Times. 


The  Last  Resort. 
Resorts  are  places  where,   if  I  mistake  not. 
Men    eat,    drink,    merry    are,    tomorrow    wake    not. 
Then  if,  being  wise,   the  best  we  take  in  first, 
The   last    resort    will    surely   be    the    worst. 
For,    thanks    to    time,    faint    grows    the    memory 
Of   festive  board  supplied  the    festive   flea, 
And  how,  long  since,  of  feverish  days  and  nights 
We   fed   ourselves   naught  but  mosquito  bites; 
How,  morns,  we  asked  the  coffee  pale  of  face 
If    it   felt    better,    stronger,    said    our   grace 
Beneath    our  breath,    swore    softly  as  who   cuss 
Butter   comparatively   odorous. 
The  last   resort   is   worst,    for,   without    fail, 
Full  fresh  the  memory  of  eggs  full  stale. 
Of  doubtful  linen,  at  the  highest  cost, 
Of  how  you  played  to  heav'n  knows  what  the  host. 
How    well    you    mind    the    place    you    last    Septem- 

bered — 
How     tough     the     chicken     was;     the     toast,     how 

embered; 
Worst  out!      But  why?      Eecause  'tis  best   remem- 
bered. 
And  when  the  skies  once  more  are  overcast, 
I'll  hear  you  swear — I've  heard  you  in  the  past — 
That  worst  of  all  resorts  is  sure  the  last.    Q.  E.  D. 
— Harry  Cotvell,  in  Life. 


The  Auctioneer. 
I    was    walking   'tother   morning,    strolling   through 
the  busy  city, 
In    a    noisy   portion    of    it,    in    a   district    strange 
and  crowded; 
When   there    rose   without   warning    something   like 
a   lilting  ditty — 
Though    the    racket   rose    above   it,    it  was    never 
dulled   nor  shrouded. 
And    it    rose    and    fell,    insistent,    penetrating    and 
staccato 
Like  a  sort  of  obligato  to   the  chorus   near  and 
distant ; 
And  my  idle  feet   went  straying  toward   the  music 
so  impassioned — 
'Twas  a  sale — and  the  old-fashioned,   funny  auc- 
tioneer was  saying: 

"Got    the    quarter,    gimme    thirty,    at    the    quarter, 

gimme  thirty, 
I   want  thirty,  gimme  thirty — drop   that,   kid,   your 

hands  are  dirty! 
Got  the  thirty,  now  be  sporty — spring  a  dime  and 

make  it   forty — 
Make    it    forty,    I    want    forty,    where's    the    forty, 

gimme   forty. 
Forty,  forty,  forty — blank  you,  are  you  all  asleep? 

I    thank    you — - 
Here's    a    gent    awake    and    thrifty — got    the    forty, 

gimme  fifty. 
Got    the    forty,    gimme    fifty.      Listen  '.      Here's    a 

first-class,  nifty 
Bargain — and   I   have  to   holler  till    I'm   hoarse    for 

half  a  dollar! 
What's    the    matter,     for    gawdsake — you    think    a 

dime  will  make  or  break  you? 
Here's    a    solid,     tested,     candled,     full-jooled    and 

mahog'ny    handled, 
All   wool,  guaranteed,  imported,    firepioof,  airtight, 

picked    and    sorted, 
Gen-you-wine  French   Russia  leather,  automatic  in- 
novation— 
Wear    it    in    all    kinds    of   weather,    and   beware    of 

imitation! 
Going — Once!      Why,    folks,    we're   throwing   ilicbu 

away!      It's  wicked!      Going, 
Twice!      Say,    are   you    here    for    pastime?      Going 

for  the  third   and    last  time — 
Sold — to  that  gent  with  the  funny  set  o*  whiskers. 

Get  his  money." 

Then  I  went,  my  ear  drums  ringing,  but  I  knew — 

and  still    I   know    it — 
Where    the    "Hiawatha"    poet    learned    the    manner 

of  his  singing! 

— Ted  Robinson,   in  Plain   Dealer. 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
A   chronicle  of   the    social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay   of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department : 

The  engagement  has  been  announced  of  Miss 
Marie  Walsh  to  Lieutenant  Maxwell  Sullivan,  U. 
S.  A 

Adjutant-General  McCain,  U.  S.  A,  of  Manila 
has  announced  the  engagement  of  his  daughter, 
Miss  McCain,  to  Lieutenant  Emory  T.  Smith,  U. 
S.  A,  aide-de-camp  to  Major-General  Bell,  U.  S. 
A.  Lieutenant  Smith  is  the  son  of  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Smith  of  this  city  and  a  brother  of  Miss  Belle 
Smith  and  ex-Judge  William  H.   Smith. 

Colonel  Charles  Phillips,  U.  S.  A,  and  Mrs. 
Phillips  have  announced  the  engagement  of  their 
daughter,  Miss  Callie  Phillips,  to  Lieutenant  Ralph 
Chrystal  Harrison,  U.  S.  A.,  son  of  Mrs.  Chrys- 
tal  Harrison  of  this  city. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Gertrude  Hood  and  Mr. 
Kenneth  Gunn  took  place  Thursday  evening  at 
eight  o'clock  at  the  Church  of  the  Advent  in  this 
city.  The  bride  is  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Laura 
F.  Hood  of  Santa  Rosa  and  a  sister  of  Mr. 
Charles  Hood  of  Oakland.  She  is  a  niece  of 
Judge  W.  W.  Morrow  of  San  Rafael.  Mr.  Gunn 
is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  M.  Gunn 
and  a  brother  of  the  Messrs.  Dudley  and  Russell 
Gunn. 

Dr.  Gerald  Fitzgibbon  and  Mrs.  Fitzgibbon  have 
issued  invitations  to  the  wedding  of  their 
daughter,  Miss  Geraldine  Fitzgibbon,  and  Mr. 
Ralph  Heger  Tuesday  evening,  September  16,  at 
St.    Mary's   Cathedral. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Florence  Aitkin  and  Lieu- 
tenant William  Fitzhugh  Lee  Simpson,  U.  S.  A, 
will  take  place  Wednesday  evening,  October  1,  at 
St.  Luke's  Church.  Miss  Aitken  is  the  daughter 
of  Judge  John   R.    Aitken   and   Mrs.   Aitken. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Edwards  Harding  announces  the 
marriage  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Claire  Gunn,  to 
Captain  E.  Courtnay  Tracy  of  the  British  army, 
now  on  service  at  Murray  Barracks,  Hongkong. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Garceau  was  hostess  last  Thurs- 
day at  a  luncheon  and  bridge  party  at  her  home 
on  Jackson   Street. 

Miss  Gertrude  O'Brien  gave  a  luncheon  and 
theatre  party  in  honor  of  Miss  Margaret  Nichols, 
who  has  gone  East  to  spend  the  winter. 

Miss  Helen  Weaver  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  at  an  informal  dinner-dance  at  the  home 
on  Jackson  Street  of  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Chester  Weaver.  The  affair  was  complimentary 
to  the  Misses  Harriet,  Marion,  and  Helen  Stone 
and  Miss  Mary  Forbe  of  Los  Angeles. 

Miss  Weaver  was  hostess  last  evening  at  a 
dance  in  honor  of  Miss  Forbe,  who  is  her  house 
guest. 

Mrs.  George  Ebright  was  hostess  at  a  luncheon 
and  bridge  party  last  Saturday  at  the  Francisca 
Club. 

Mrs.  J.  O.  Reis  gave  an  informal  luncheon 
Tuesday  at  the  Hotel    St.    Francis. 

Colonel  John  C.  Kirkpatrick  gave  a  dinner  at 
the  Palace  Hotel  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of 
his  son,   Mr.   William  Kirkpatrick. 

Mr.  Herbert  Payne  was  host  recently  at  a 
dinner-dance  at  Pebble   Beach   Lodge. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Manuel  Masten  gave  a 
dinner  in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Bev- 
eridge  of  Los  Angeles. 

Dr.  Edgar  Reeve  Bryant  and  Mrs.  Bryant  gave 
a  dinner  and  theatre  party  in  honor  of  Mr. 
Charles   Peter  Weeks. 

Mrs.  Franklin  Harwood  was  hostess  at  a  tea 
Thursday  in  honor  of  Miss  Charlotte  Winston  of 
Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  Robert  Newell  Fitch  was  hostess  at  a 
luncheon  Thursday  at  her  home  on  Lyon  Street 
complimentary  to  Miss  Muriel  Coombs,  who  has 
recently  announced  her  engagement  to  Mr.  Joseph 
Gyle. 

Miss  Gertrude  Mitchell  will  entertain  a  num- 
ber of  friends  this  evening  at  a  dinner-dance  in 
honor  of  Miss  Geraldine  Fitzgibbon  and  Mr. 
Ralph  Heger. 

Miss  Ethel  Crocker  was  hostess  Sunday  evening 
at   a  dance   at   Pebble    Beach    Lodge. 

Mr.  Henry  T.  Scott  entertained  a  large  number 
of  guests  at  a  dinner  complimentary  to  Hon. 
Francis  Burton  Harrison,  governor-general  of  the 
Philippines. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Sanborn  was  hostess  at  a  tea 
at  the  Palace  Hotel  in  honor  of  Mrs.  William 
Randolph  Hearst. 

Mrs.  Bessie  Paxton  entertained  a  number  01 
friends  at  a  tea  Monday  in  honor  of  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  Laurence  Austin,  who  is  here  from  the 
East  for  a   few  weeks'   visit. 

Mrs.  Merrill  Miller,  wife  of  Admiral  Miller, 
U.  S.  N.,  was  hostess  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  Club  at  her  new  home  at  Bay 
View  Place  in  Oakland. 

Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  Howson  W.  Cole,  U. 
S.  N.,  and  Mrs.  Cole  gave  a  reception  at  their 
home  in  Mare  Island  in  honor  of  Colonel  Joseph 
Pendleton,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs.  Pendleton,  who 
have  been  visiting  here  en  route  to   Bremerton. 

Mrs.  John  M.  Ellicott  was  hostess  at  a  dinner 
complimentary  to  Captain  William  M.  Crose,  U. 
:-.   X.,  and  Mrs.  Crose. 

Lieutenant-Commander  Mark  St.  Clair  Ellis 
was  host  recently  at  a  dinner-dance  on  board  the 
Maryland,   now  at  Coronado. 

Colonel  Lea  Fcbigcr,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Febiger 
and  their  daughter,  Mrs.  Cecil  Marrack,  enter- 
tained their  friends  at  a  tea  at  the  Palace  Hotel 
in   honor  of  the  Misses  Morrison  of  San  Jose. 

Captain  Francis  Lincoln,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Lincoln  gave  a  dinner  Thursday  evening  at  their 
home  at  Fort  Win  field  Scott  complimentary  to 
Colonel  Charles  Phillips,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Phillips. 

Brigadier-General  John  Wisscr,  U.  S.  A,  and 
Mrs.  Wisser  entertained  tbcir  friends  at  a  recep- 
tion at  Fort  Winficld  Scott.  General  Wisser  was 
congra.ulated  upon  his  recent  advancement  from 
colonel  to  brigadier-general. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Ai    exed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
nts to  and  from   this  city  and  Coast  and 
:   whereabouts  of  absent  Californians: 

Henry    J.     Crocker,     the    Misses    Marion, 
.    and    Mary    Julia    Crocker,    and    the    Messrs. 


Harry  and  Clark  Crocker  returned  last  week  from 
their  country  home  in  Cloverdale.  Mr.  Harry 
Crocker  left  Sunday  for  the  East  and  will  return 
to  Yale  at  the  opening  of  the  next  semester. 

Mr.  George  H.  Howard  and  his  son,  Mr.  George 
H.  Howard,  Jr.,  have  returned  from  a  motor  trip 
to    Santa    Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  F.  Timlow  and  their 
daughter,  Miss  Emily  Timlow,  have  returned  to 
their  ranch  in  Pennsylvania  after  a  brief  visit  with 
Mrs.  James  Carolan  in  Burlingame. 

Mrs.  William  B.  Tubbs,  Miss  Emily  Tubbs,  and 
Miss  Helen  Keeney  have  returned  from  Monterey. 
Mr.    and    Mrs.    Scott    Hendricks    have    returned 
from  a  fishing  trip  in  Trinity  County. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ettore  Avenali  have  moved  into 
their  new  home  on  Walnut  Street  near  Jackson. 
They  have  been  spending  the  past  two  months 
in  Woodside  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Josselyn. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  Dearborn  Clark,  Miss 
Gertrude  Clark,  and  Masters  Dearborn  and  War- 
ren Clark  have  returned  from  San  Rafael  and 
are  occupying  their  town  house  on  Clay  Street. 

Mrs.  Oscar  Beatty  and  her  children  have  gone 
to    San    Diego   to   spend   two    weeks. 

Miss  Isabel  Beaver  has  returned  from  a  three 
months'  visit  in  the  East. 

Mrs.  Beverly  MacMonagle  has  recently  been 
visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  L.  Flood  in  Menlo 
Park. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard  have  returned 
from  Coronado,  where  they  were  the  guests  of  Mr. 
John  D.   Spreckels. 

Mrs.  James  A  Robinson  and  her  son,  Mr.  Por- 
ter Robinson,  have  returned  from  Santa  Barbara. 
Mrs.  Adolph  P.  Scheld  spent  several  days  in 
town  last  week,  when  she  came  from  Sacramento 
to  place  her  daughter,  Miss  Margaret  Scheld,  in 
Miss    Ransom's   school    in   Piedmont. 

Mrs.  Irving  M.  Scott  and  her  niece,  Miss  Effie 
Brown,  have  taken  an  apartment  on  Pacific  Ave- 
nue, after  an  extended  visit  with  Dr.  Reginald 
Knight-Smith    and  Mrs.   Knight-Smith. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Grace  and  their  little 
son,  Francis  Grace,  Jr.,  have  returned  from  a 
trip  to  Panama. 

Mr.  Paul  Yerdier  has  returned  from  Europe 
and  is  established  at  the  Hotel  St.   Francis. 

Mrs.  Harry  Sherwood  has  returned  from 
Vienna,  where  she  has  been  visiting  her  son,  Mr. 
Warner  Sherwood. 

Mrs.  Oscar  Schulze  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Olga  Schulze,  have  been  spending  the  past  week 
at  the  Hotel  Bellevue. 

Mrs.  Charles  Wellington  Cobb  and  Miss  Janet 
Cobb  left  Wednesday  for  New  York,  where  they 
will  join  Mr.    Cobb. 

Miss  Laura  Bates  of  San  Rafael  is  visiting 
Miss  Jennie  Hooker  at  her  apartment  on  Gough 
Street, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Germaine  Vincent,  Jr.,  and 
their  little  daughter  have  returned  to  their  home 
on  Devisadero  Street  after  having  spent  the  sum- 
mer   with    Mrs.    Barry    Coleman    in    San    Mateo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  G.  Irwin  left  Wednesday 
for  New  York  to  meet  their  son-in-law  and 
daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Templeton 
Crocker,  who  sailed  Thursday  from  London.  They 
will  spend  a  month  in  the  East  before  returning 
home. 

Mrs.  Russell  J.  Wilson,  Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Crockett, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  L.  Cadwalader,  and  Miss 
Ethel  Cooper  are  a  cogenial  party  who  have  been 
spending  the  past  week  in  Santa  Barbara.  They 
went  south   in    Mrs.   Wilson's  touring  car. 

Miss  Geraldine  Forbis  has  returned  to  her  home 
in  Menlo  Park  after  a  visit  in  Monterey,  where 
she  was  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Murray. 
Miss  Forbis  will  leave  October  8  with  her  parents, 
Mr.    and    Mrs.    Philip   Wales,    for   Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winston  Churchill  have  returned 
from  Lake  Tahoe  and  are  temporarily  living  in 
Berkeley.  Their  daughter.  Miss  Mabel  Churchill, 
will  go  East  this  month  to  attend  school. 
.  Mrs.  Philip  Van  Home  Lansdale  has  gone  East 
to  visit  her  sisters,  Mrs.  George  Pillsbury  and 
Mrs.  George  Hood,  who  were  formerly  the  Misses 
Bertha  and  Helen  Sidney-Smith.  Mrs.  Lansdale 
is  at  present  at  New  London,  Connecticut,  where 
Major  Pillsbury.  U.  S.  A.,  is  stationed  and  will 
later  spend  several  weeks  with  Mr.  and*  Mrs.  Hood 
at   their  home  in   Philadelphia. 

Miss  Charlotte  Winston  of  Los  Angeles  has  re- 
cently been  visiting  Miss  Dorothy  Allen  at  her 
home  on    Washington    Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ord  Preston  have  returned  to 
their  home  in  Washington,  D.  C,  after  having 
spent  two  months  with  General  Arthur  Murray, 
U.  S.  A,  and  Mrs.  Murray  and  Miss  Sadie  Mur- 
ray  at  Fort  Mason. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Baldwin  of  Colorado 
Springs  and  their  son  are  recent  arrivals  at  the 
Fairmont  Hotel,  where  they  will  remain  during 
their  visit  in  this  city.  Mrs.  Baldwin  was  for- 
merly  Miss  Virginia  Hobart. 

Bishop  William  Ford  Nichols,  Mrs.  Nichols,  and 
Miss  Margaret  Nichols  left  Monday  for  the  East, 
where  they   will  spend  several  months. 

Mr.  Allen  Van  Fleet  has  gone  to  Sacramento, 
where  he  will  be  detained  several  weeks  by  legal 
business.  Mr.  Van  Fleet,  who  is  the  son  of 
Judge  William  Carey  Van  Fleet  and  Mrs.  Van 
Fleet,  graduated  this  year  from  the  Harvard  Law 
School. 

Dr.  George  Hayes  Willcutt  sailed  Tuesday  for 
Europe,  where  he  will  remain  two  years. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker,  the  Misses 
Ethel  and  Helen  Crocker,  and  Mr.  William 
Crocker,  Jr.,  have  returned  to  Burlingame  from 
Monterey. 

Mrs.  A.  P.  Whittell  and  her  little  grandson 
have  arrived  from  Europe  and  are  visiting  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  Whittell  in  Woodside,  where 
thev  will  soon  be  joined  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kirk 
Albert  (formerly  Miss  Florence  Whittell).  Mrs. 
Albert  has  resided  abroad  since  her  marriage  six 
years    ago. 

Miss  Frances  Stewart  has  returned  from  Bur- 
lingame, where  she  has  been  visiting  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  Cameron,  and  is  now  in  Monterey  for 
an    indefinite   stay. 

Mrs.  James  Carolan,  Miss  Emily  Carolan,  Dr. 
Herbert  Carolan,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Poett 
are  a  family  party  who  are  at  present  at  Lake 
Tahoe. 

Mrs.  C.  C.  Clay  has  gone  East  to  spend  several 
weeks  with  her  daughter  before  sailing  for  Eu- 
rope. 

Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels,  the  Misses  Eleanor 
and  Claudine  Spreckels,  and  Miss  Gertrude  JollifFe 
returned    Wednesday     from    Europe.      They    were 


accompanied  by  Mr.  Spreckels,  who  met  bis  family 
in    New   York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Mendel],  Jr.,  and  Miss 
Louise  Janin  have  returned  from  the  East,  where 
they  have  been   spending  the  summer. 

Miss  Harriet  Pomeroy  has  returned  from  a  visit 
in   Menlo  Park. 

Mrs.  Charles  Mcintosh  Keeney  is  again  occu- 
pying her  apartments  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  after 
having  spent  the  summer  in  San  Mateo.  Her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Theodore  Tomlinson  of  New  York, 
is   visiting  her. 

Mrs.  Hennen  Jennings,  Miss  Katherine  Jen- 
nings, and  Mr.  Coleman  Jennings  have  returned 
to  their  home  in  Washington,  D.  C  They  were 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  Jennings's  sister,  Miss  Persis 
Coleman,  who  will  spend  several  months  in  the 
Capital   City. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Hopkins  have  returned 
from  Menlo  Park  and  are  established  for  the 
winter  on  Franklin   Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  T.  Sesnon  and  their 
children  have  returned  from  their  country  home 
in  Soquel  and  are  occupying  their  town  house  on 
Jackson    Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  W.  Hellman,  Jr.,  and  their 
children  will  sail  September  20  for  Europe,  where 
they  will  spend  the  winter. 

Mrs.  John  Boggs  has  returned  to  town  and  is 
established  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Ford  are  staying  at  the 
Burlingame  Country  Club  awaiting  the  completion 
of  their  new  home  near  the  golf  links. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Redding  and  Miss 
Josephine  Redding  have  been  spending  the  past 
week  in  Monterey. 

Miss  Margaret  Nichols  has  recently  been  visit- 
ing the  Misses  Sara  and  Elizabeth  Cunningham 
at  their  country  home  in  Woodside, 

Mrs.  Louis  Parrott  has  arrived  in  Munich  after 
having  spent  several  weeks   in    Switzerland. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Tillmann,  Miss  Agnes 
Tilhnann,  Miss  Mangels,  and  Mr.  Frederick  Till- 
mann, Jr.,  have  returned  from  Aptos  and  are  es- 
tablished for  the  winter  in  their  town  house  on 
Washington  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carlton  MulHn  and  their  little 
son  have  come  to  town  to  spend  the  winter.  Mrs. 
Mullin,  who  was  formerly  Miss  Olga  Atherton,  is 
a  niece  of  Mrs.  Edward  Lilburn  Eyre. 

Mr.  Francis  Carolan  left  Sunday  for  Paris  to 
accompany  Mrs.  Carolan  on  her  homeward  trip. 
They   will  return  the  latter  part  of  October. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Trout  spent  the  week-end 
at  Casa  del   Rey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  Lowenberg  have  returned  from 
a  trip  to  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  S.  Watson  and  children 
spent  several  days  during  the  week  at  Hotel  del 
Coronado. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  M.  Larzelere,  Mrs.  P.  B. 
Bekeart,  and  Mr.  Phil  K.  Bekeart  spent  the  week- 
end at  Casa  del  Rey. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Spreckels  returned  to  Coronado  on 
his  yacht  Venetia  and  has  as  his  guests  Mr.  F.  W. 
Kellogg  and  Miss  Ellen  Kellogg  of  Altadena,  and 
Mr.  Erastus  Bainbridge  and  Miss  Betty  Bainbridge 
of  Seattle. 

Mrs.  P.  F.  Coyle  is  a  guest  at  Hotel  del  Coro- 
nado. 

Mrs.  C.  B.  T.  Moore  and  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
J.  S.  Graham,  sailed  Tuesday  on  the  Sierra  for 
Honolulu,  where  Admiral  Moore,  U.  S.  N.,  is  sta- 
tioned. Lieutenant  Graham,  U.  S.  N.,  is  attached 
to  the  Idaho,  with  the  Atlantic  fleet. 

Mrs.  George  Neal  (formerly  Miss  Mattie  Mil- 
ton) left  Tuesday  for  her  home  at  Annapoli=, 
where  her  husband,  Lieutenant  Neal,  U.  S.  N.,  is 
stationed. 

Mrs.  Henry  Rooseveldt,  wife  of  Major  Roose- 
veldt,  U.  S.  M.  C,  is  visiting  her  parents,  Judge 
W.  W.  Morrow  and  Mrs.  Morrow,  in  San  RafaeL 
Passed  Assistant  Paymaster  Robert  B.  Lupton, 
V.  S.  X.,  has  gone  to  Mare  Island  to  take  exam- 
inations  for   promotion. 

Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  George  W.  Sheppard, 
U.  S.  X.,  and  Mrs.  Sheppard  have  arrived  at  Mare 
Island  from  the  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard.  Dr. 
Sheppard   has  been  ordered  to  join  the  Glacier. 

Assistant  Surgeon  John  Buckley,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
left   Mare  Island  for  Washington,  D.   C. 

Colonel  Charles  A.  Doyen,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs. 
Doyen  sailed  Tuesday  for  the  Philippines,  where 
Colonel  Doyen  will  relieve  Colonel  Randolph 
Dickins,  L\  S.  X.,  who  is  in  command  of  the 
marines. 

Ensign  R.  S.  Robertson,  U.  S.  N.,  has  arrived 
at  the  naval  hospital  at  Mare  Island. 

Mrs.  Rufus  Longan  sailed  on  the  last  transport 
for  Honolulu,  where  she  will  join  her  husband. 
Captain  Longan,  U.  S.  A.,  at  Schofield  Barracks. 
Colonel  Walter  Finley,  U.  S.  A.,  has  returned 
to  the  Presidio  from  Yellowstone  National  Park, 
where  be  went  to  inspect  the  troops  of  the  First 
Cavalry. 

Major  T.  N.  Horn,  U.  S.  A.,  spent  a  few  days 
in  this  city  en  route  to  the  Philippines. 

Lieutenant  W.  C.  McCord,  U.  S.  A,  has  re- 
turned from  the  Yosemite  Valley. 

Major    J.    C.    Johnson,    U.    S.    A.,    has    gone    to 
Portland  for  a  month's  visit- 
Mrs.    Ormand    Lissah,    wife    of    the    late    Major 
Lissah,  V.   S.   A-  left  last  week  with  her  son   for 
their  home  in  Philadelphia. 

Mrs  Malin  Craig  has  returned  from  the  Yel- 
lowstone, where  she  has  been  with  her  husband, 
Captain  Craig,  U.  S.  A,  who  has  been  stationed 
there  for  several  months.  btie  is  visiting  her 
parents.  General  Woodruff,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Woodruff,  and  will  be  joined  next  week  by  Cap- 
tain Craig,  who  will  remain  in  this  city  until  No- 
vember 1,  when  he  will  leave  with  the  First  Cav- 
alry   for  the  Presidio,  Monterey. 

Lieutenant  Edward  Pritchett,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Mrs.  Pritchett  spent  last  week  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edcar  J.  De  Pue  and  their  daughters,  the  Misses 
Elva  and  Corennah  De  Pue,  and  sailed  Monday 
for  Manila.  Mrs.  Pritchett,  who  was  formerly 
Miss  Marie  Lundcen,  is  the  daughter  of  Colonel 
Lundeen.  U.    S.    A. 

Major  Haldimand  Putnam  Young,  U.  S.  A.  (re- 
tired), and  Mrs.  Young  have  returned  from  an 
outing    in    Plumas    County. 

Brigadier-General  John  P.  Wisser  will  spend  the 
next  few  months  on  the  Mexican  border.  During 
his  absence  Mrs.  Wisser  and  their  sons  will  re- 
main at  their  home  in  this  city. 

Captain  John  Burke  Murphy.  L".  S.  A.,  and 
Mrs.  Murphy  have  returned  to  this  city  from 
Fort  Columbia,  where  they  have  been  since  May. 
Captain   Murphy,  who  has  recently  been  appointed 


aid  to  General  Arthur  Murray,  U.  S.  A.,  at  Fort 
Mason,  will  relieve  First  Lieutenant  Tohn  R. 
West.    U.    S.    A. 


Pears' 

Don't  simply 
"get  a  cake  of  soap." 
Get  good  soap.  Ask 
for  Pears'  and  you 
have  pure  soap. 
Then  bathing  will 
mean  more  than 
mere  cleanliness;  it 
will  be  luxury  at 
trifling  cost. 

Sales  increasing  since  1789. 


Hotel  St.  Francis 


Tea   served   in 
Tapestry  Room 

from 
four  to  six  o'clock 

Special  Music 
Fixed    Price 

A  Daily  Social  Event 


AMERICAN  PLAN 

Coronado's  climate  is  the  most  equable  in  the 
world.  During  the  remaining  months  of  the 
year  one  can  be  assured  of  weather  conditions 
here  little  short  oi  perfection. 

Deep-Sea  Fishing  now  at  its  best.   Golf.  Tennis. 

Motoring,  Yachting.  Bay  and  Surf  Bathing. 

International  Polo  During  Winter 

Write  for  Booklet 

JOHN  J.  HERN  AN.  Mi=!:er.  Coronado  Beach,  Cal. 

H.  F.  Norcross,  L.  A.  Agent,  334  South  Spring  St. 


$110 


$110 


HONOLULU 


Round  Trip 


First  Class 


Hawaii  and  Waikiki  Beach  for  a  delightful 
vacation  of  two  weeks  or  more.  It  beats  them 
all  for  rest,  recreation,  and  health.  Sailing,  surf 
toatiiiE.  sea  bathing,  swimming,  and  all  sports. 

Splendid  steamers  of  Sydney  Short  Line  sail 
every  two  weeks.  Book  now  for  sailing  of  Sept. 
23.    Send  for  folder. 

OCEANIC  S.  S.  CO. 

673  MARKET  STREET 

Telephone  Sutter  64S 


Would  Relieve  a  Mother 

An  educated  woman  of  experience  in  the 
social  world,  would  relieve  a  mother  in  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  home  ;  would 
take  complete  management  of  a  child  physic-  ' 
ally  defective,  or  charge  of  the  home  of  an 
elderly  couple.  References  given  and  required. 
Phone  Franklin  7707.     Address 

J.  F.  L.,  care  the  Argonaut,  207  Powell  St 


Sf.ptemuer  13,  1913. 
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FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 


Carl  Millocker's  comic  opera,  '"The  Beggar 
Student,"  is  singing  its  way  into  the.  hearts  of 
music  lovers  at  the  Tivoli  as  of  old,  and 
never  has  this  charming  composition  been 
heard  in  the  city  to  better  advantage.  It  is 
splendidly  staged  and  is  handled  with  the  easy 
grace  which  has  marked  all  the  Tivoli  produc- 
tions since  the  opera  house  opened  its  doors 
anew  to  the  public.  Pleasing  as  are  the  prin- 
cipals, the  chorus  in  "The  Beggar  Student" 
is  unusually  good,  and  some  new  effects  are 
introduced,  as  in  the  white  and  lavender 
march,  which  is  quite  military  and  colorful 
enough  to  be  striking.  The  entire  opera  offers 
a  wealth  of  costuming  opportunities. 

No  little  share  of  the  success  of  the  opera 
— and  a  week  is  far  too  short  a  life  for  it — 
is  due  to  Stage  Director  Temple,  who  has 
brought  out  of  his  large  storehouse  of  ideas 
some  unique  effects  whose  arrangement 
plainly  aids  in  the  thoroughly  appealing  pro- 
duction. It  is  also  apparent  that  Musical  Di- 
rector Linne  has  injected  a  liberal  share  of 
his  keen  understanding  into  the  offering,  and 
the  effect  is  at  once  marked  and  pleasing 
to  the  critical  eye  and  ear.  So  much  good 
singing  has  been  heard  by  the  Tivoli  au- 
diences these  past  weeks  that  it  might  seem 
that  theatre-goers  could  point  to  some  one 
appearance  as  the  topmost  of  all,  but  not  so. 
"The  Beggar  Student"  seems  as  happily 
adapted  to  the  Tivoli  cast  as  any  of  the 
evergreen  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  compositions, 
and  good  houses  have  been  a  result. 

Myrtle  Dingwall  makes  her  first  appearance 
in  two  weeks,  arid  as  Bronislava  her  fresh, 
sympathetic  notes  are  heard  to  advantage. 
The  sweet'  tenor  of  John  R.  Phillips  finds 
ample  scope  in  the  part  of  Symon  Symono- 
vitch,  the  beggar  student,  and  the  basso  of 
Henry  Santrey  rolls  out  splendidly,  singing 
the  role  of  Jan,  a  friend  of  the  student.  The 
clear,  mellow  baritone  of  Charles  Galagher 
handles  the  melodious  selections  allotted  to 
the  Governor  of  Crakow,  and  Robert  Pitkin 
does  the  jailer,  and  does  him  well.  There 
is  a  certain  quality  demanded  in  the  lines  for 
the  Countess  Palmatica  which  Sara  Edwards 
possesses,  and  in  nothing  else  has  her  deep 
voice  been  heard  to  better  advantage.  Always 
as  pleasing  as  she  is  painstaking,  Rena 
Vivienne  sings  with  rare  expression,  the 
Countess  Laura  becoming  very  real  in  her 
handling.  The  opera  continues  Saturday  and 
Sunday.  

Margaret  Anglin  Follows  Mission  Play. 

"The  Mission  Play"  is  having  a  remarkably 
successful  run  at  the  Columbia  Theatre,  and 
on  Sunday  night,  September  14,  enters  upon 
the  fourth  and  last  week  of  its  stay.  Few 
plays  in  recent  years  have  been  able  to  fill 
any  local  playhouse  for  four  weeks,  but  "The 
Mission  Play"  will  be  able  to  do  this,  the  ad- 
vance sale  of  seats  for  the  closing  perform- 
ances already  indicating  the  attendance  of 
large  audiences  right  up  to  the  close  of  the 
engagement.  There  will  be  matinees  on  Sun- 
day, Wednesday,  and  Saturday.  The  Wednes- 
day and  Sunday  matinees  will  be  given  at 
popular  prices,  ranging  from  25  cents  to  $1. 

The  attraction  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  fol- 
lowing "The  Mission  Play,"  and  beginning 
on  Monday,  September  22,  will  be  Margaret 
Anglin  and  her  company  of  Shakespearean 
players  in  a  series  of  complete  and  elaborate 
revivals  of  three  of  the  most  charming  come- 
dies of  Shakespeare,  embracing  "The  Taming 
of  the  Shrew,"  "Twelfth  Xight,"  and  "As  You 
Like  It."  Several  years  ago  she  starred  as 
Rosalind  in  a  special  revival  of  "As  You 
Like  It,"  and  during  her  Australian  tour  four 
years  ago  she  won  veritable  triumphs  as 
Katherine  and  Viola.  Miss  Anglin  has  made 
exhaustive  preparations  for  her  forthcoming 
revivals.  Six  months  were  taken  to  prepare 
the  scenic  equipment  and  costumes,  and  for 
the  interpretations  of  the  long  list  of  charac- 
ters she  has  engaged  a  company  of  particular 
strength  and  general  excellence,  including 
such  familiar  names  as  Fuller  Mellish,  Eric 
Blind,  Ruth  Holt-Boucicault,  Florence  Wol- 
lerson.  Max  Montesole,  Wallace  E.  Widde- 
combe,  Eugene  Shakespeare,  Sally  Williams, 
Sidney  Greenstreet,  Harrison  Carter,  and  a 
score  of  others.  The  order  of  the  repertory 
will    be   duly   announced. 


Mrs.  Scott  in  a  Week's  Benefit  at  Tivoli. 

For  the  six  nights  commencing  Monday  the 
Tivoli  will  be  the  scene  of  a  series  of  benefit 
performances  in  aid  of  the  Happy  Day  Home, 
that  commendable  institution  for  the  care  of 
poor  children  located  on  North  Beach.  Many 
ladies  prominent  in  society  and  the  general 
affairs  of  San  Francisco  take  an  active  in- 
terest in  the  Happy  Day  Home,  and  when 
Mrs.  A.  W.  Scott,  Jr.,  offered  to  give  the  net 
proceeds  of  eight  performances  of  Suder- 
mann's  great  drama,  ''Magda,"  and  Maeter- 
linck's biblical  play,  "Mary  Magdalene,"  for 
the  institution  the  proffer  was  cordially  ac- 
cepted. 

The  love  of  the  art  and  the  desire  to  do 
something  in  a  large  and  comprehensive  way, 
to  help  those  in  need  and  distress,  have  in- 
duced her  to  study  and  stage  these  plays, 
with  the  support  of  a  carefully  selected  com- 
pany under  the  experienced  direction  of  Mc- 
Kee  Rankin,  the  veteran  actor.  "Magda"  will 
be  the  bill  on  the  evenings  of  Monday,  Thurs- 


day, and  Saturday,  and  "Mary  Magdalene" 
will  be  given  the  remaining  nights  and  at  the 
Saturday  matinee.  A  special  matinee  of 
"Mary  Magdalene"  will  be  given  on  Wednes- 
day, when  the  prices  will  range  from  50  cents 
to  $1. 

The  Tivoli  Opera  Company  will  return  Sun- 
da}  afternoon,  September  21,  in  an  elaborate 
revival   of   "Maritana." 

During  the  week  of  Mrs.  Scott's  appear- 
ances at  the  Tivoli  the  Tivoli  Opera  Company 
will  take  a  jaunt  into  the  interior,  presenting 
"The  Chimes  of  Normandy"  in  Petaluma 
Monday  night,  at  Santa  Rosa  Tuesday,  San 
Jose    Wednesday,    and    Sacramento    Thursday. 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum 

The  Orpheum  bill  for  next  week  will  have 
as  its  headline  attraction  the  musical-comedy 
oddity,  "The  Little  Parisienne,"  with  Mile. 
\  alerie  Serice  and  an  excellent  company. 
Mile.  Serice  is  a  product  of  the  Parisian 
music  halls  and  has  won  success  in  nearly 
every  city  of  the  civilized  world.  In  "The 
Little  Parisienne"  she  has  a  role  which  en- 
ables her  to  display  her  ability  in  acting, 
singing,  and  dancing. 

Hoey  and  Lee  are  character  parodists  and 
great  vaudeville  favorites,  who  satirize  in  the 
breeziest  possible  manner  various  national 
conditions  and  timely  events.  They  are  not 
only  capital  comedians,  but  they  also  sing 
remarkably  well  songs  that  are  both  humor- 
ous and  enjoyable. 

Charles  A.  Delmore  and  Ben  Light  will 
present  a  most  enjoyable  act  which  they  ap- 
propriately  style  "A   Whirlwind  of   Ragtime." 

Ethel  McDonough,  the  versati  le  singer  of 
popular  songs,  will  display  her  great  versa- 
tility and  ability.  She  was  a  drummer  girl 
with  the  Boston  Fadettes  and  subsequently 
became  famous  as  the  Divine  Myrma  in  a 
diving  act  of  the  Annette  Kellerman  order. 

Weiland,  the  dextrous  humorist,  assisted  by 
Mile.  Carlotta,  will  exhibit  his  marvelous 
skill  as  a  juggler. 

Next  week  will  be  the  last  of  Jack  Ken- 
nedy and  company  and  Buckley's  roller- 
skating  bears  and  monkeys.  It  will  also  con- 
clude the  engagementof  Elsa  Ruegger,  the 
world's  greatest  woman  cellist,  who  will  be 
heard  in  new  numbers. 


Pictures  of  Scott  Expedition  at  the  Cort. 

An  interesting  enterprise  which  incorpo- 
rates all  the  essential  elements  of  a  liberal 
education  is  that  which  exploits  "The  Un- 
dying Siory  of  Captain  Scott"  and  "Animal 
Life  in  the  Antarctic,"  as  recorded  by  Mr. 
Herbert  G.  Ponting,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  official  pho- 
tographer and  raconteur  of  the  ill-fated  polar 
expedition,  and  which  will  be  the  attraction 
at  the  Cort  Theatre  commencing  Monday 
night,   September  15,   for  six  days  only. 

The  remarkable  nature  of  these  pictures 
and  the  finesse  with  which  they  are  shown 
make  them  the  most  imposing  ever  exhibited. 
Every  scene  is  graphically  illuminated 
through  an  intimate  lecture  by  Charles  B. 
Hanford,  inspired  by  the  expert  who  took 
them.  There  are  soul-stirring  dramas  of  hu- 
man life,  thrilling  and  laughable  comedies  of 
the  animal  kingdom,  and  exciting  adventure, 
following  each  other  in  rapid  succession,  each 
vying  with  the  other  for  supremacy.  One 
scene  alone  will  forever  perpetuate  the  life 
of  this  animated  record  of  the  greatest  scien- 
tific polar  expedition  ever  organized ;  it  is 
that  which  shows  the  heroic  little  party  in 
action  for  the  last  time,  headed  for  the  pole, 
just   12   degrees  distant. 

Captain  Scott  and  his  comrades  are  shown 
enjoying  an  exciting  game  of  football  on 
solid  sea  ice,  which  protects  them  from  the 
ocean  depths.  After  this  is  flashed  upon  the 
screen  some  of  the  scientific  wonders  of  the 
expedition,  such  as  obtaining  samples  of  the 
water  from  the  fathomless  depths  by  means 
of  a  patent  bottle  ;  dredging  for  animal  life, 
which  freezes  to  death  the  instant  it  comes 
into  contact  with  the  air.  A  thrilling  sight  it 
is  to  watch  the  gigantic  killer  whales  rise 
to  the  surface,  after  heaving  the  ice  up  with 
their  backs,  and  blow  and  snort.  These  mon- 
sters hunt  in  large  packs  and  live  on  anything 
they  can  kill,  preferably  Weddel  seals.  The 
film  records  a  terrific  battle  between  two  of 
these  demon-like  brutes. 

"Ready  Money"  will  be  seen  for  the  last 
time   Sunday   night. 


The  home  of  Lieutenant  Earl  Shipp,  U.  S. 
X.,  and  Mrs.  Shipp  has  been  brightened  by 
the  advent  of  a  daughter.  Mrs.  Shipp,  who 
was  formerly  Miss  Anna  Weller,  is  the 
daughter  of  ex-Judge  Charles  Weller  and 
Mrs.  Weller. 


The  home  of  Rev.  A.  B.  Chinn  and  Mrs. 
Chinn  has  been  brightened  by  the  advent  of 
a  daughter.  Mrs.  Chinn,  who  was  formerly 
Miss  Nannie  Van  Wyck.  is  visiting  her 
mother,  Mrs.  Sydney  Van  Wyck,  during  her 
husband's  absence  in  New  Orleans. 


The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  William 
Martin  (formerly  Miss  Marion  Jansen)  has 
been  brightened  by  the  advent  of  a  son. 


The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  J.  de 
Laveaga  has  been  brightened  by  the  advent  of 
a  son. 


Imperial,  the  Cocoa  of  Quality 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  use  it  if  you  wish 
to  taste  the  most  deliciously  aromatic  cocoa 
that  money  can  buy. 

It  is  manufactured  from  the  finest  selected 
cocoa  beans  by  the  special  Ghirardelli  pro- 
cess, by  which  the  flavor  is  not  only  fully 
developed  but  improved.  All  the  oil  or 
butter  fat  is  scientifically  eliminated,  leaving 
nothing  but  the  rich, delicious,  body-building 
product  of  the  bean. 

Use  it  at  home  for  a  morning  cup;  take  it 
with  you  to  the  country  or  on  a  camping 
trip.     It's  so  easily  and  quickly  prepared. 

Sold  by  all  best  grocers. 
See  that  yours  carries  it. 


Hotel  Oakland 

The   most  beautiful  and  comfortable  Hotel  in 
California.     Of  Class  a  Fireproof 
Construction. 
The  Business  and  Social  Centre  of  Oakland. 
Key  Route  and  S.  P.  Electric  trains  (via  Ala- 
meda Mole)  one  short  block  from  hotel. 

Free  Electric  Bus  meets  all  Overland  Trains. 

Perfect  Service.         Unsurpassed  Cuisine. 

Moderate  Prices. 

European  Plan  only.      Rates  $1.50  and  upwards. 

SPECIAL  RATES  to  PERMANENT  GUESTS. 

Under  Management  oi  Victor  Reiter. 


Press  Clippings 

Are  money-makers  for  Contractors,  Supply 

Houses.    Business  Men,  and 

Corporations. 

ALLEN'S    PRESS    CLIPPING    BUREAU 
Phone  Kearny  392.  88   First  Street 


PALACE  HOTEL 

Situated  on  Market  Street 
In  the  centre  of  the  city 

Take   any    Market    Street    Car    from   the   Ferry 

Fairmont  Hotel 

The  most  beautifully  situated  of 
any  City   Hotel   in   the  World 

Take   Sacramento    Street   Cars   from   the    Ferry 

TWO  GREAT  HOTELS 
underthe  management  of  the 

Palace  Hotel  Company 


Last  year 

we  sold  over 

a  million  and  a  half 

gallons  of 


The  Standard  Oil  for  Motor  Cars 

This   is   one  of   the  greatest  recommendations 
ZEROLENE    could   have.       It   indicates    that 
ZEROLENE  has   made    good  in  the  real  test 
— the  test  of  actual  service. 


,<;,'"-  •■; 


Sold  by  dealers  everywhere 
and  at  all  agencies  of 


Standard  Oil  Company 


K^B? 


(CALIFORNIA) 
SAN   FRANCISCO 
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You  Lose  Nothing 

Wells  Fargo  Travelers 

Checks  are  as  acceptable  as 
hard  cash — but  you  lose  nothing 
if  they  are  stolen. 

They   are  as   safe  and 

secure  as  your  unendorsed  per- 
sonal check — but  they  can  be 
far  more  easily  cashed. 

"All  the  merits  of  cash, 

and  all  the  merits  of  a  check 
— with  the  defects  of  neither." 

When  next  you  travel — whether 
a  hundred  miles  or  around  the 
world  —  get  a  supply  of  Wells 
Fargo  Travelers  Checks. 


FOR  SALE  AT  THOUSANDS  OF  BANKS  AND 
WELLS  FARGO  OFFICES 


CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Established  1&50  OF  HARTFORD 

SIXTY-THIRD  ANSUAL  STATEMENT 

Capital *1.0O0.0O0 

TotalAssers 7.735.110 

Surplus  to  Policyholders 3.266.021 

RFVUMTK  J.  SMITH 

Manager  Pacific  Department 

Alaska  Commercial  Buildm.      •      S&Q  Francisco 


COOKS  TOURS 


For  the  Discriminating  Traveler 

Europe — Round  the  World 

BEST  ROUTES         BEST  SERVICE 

Railroad  and  Steamship  Tickets 


BY  ALL  LINES 


Office,  689  Market  St.,  S.  F. 

Cook's  Travelers'  Checks  good  everywhere 


NORTH 
GERMAN 
LLOYD 

Kaiser  Wilhelm  II Sept.  23 

Kronprinz  Wilhelm Sept.  30 

Kronprinzessin  Cecilia Od.   7 

Fust  Mail  sailings. 

fFriedrich  der  Grosser Sept.  25 

i: OcL    2 

George  Washington OcL    4 

-rBremen  direct. 

LONDON— PARIS-BREMEN 

Baltimore  -  Bremen    direct;    one 

cabin  III);  Wednesdays. 

Sailings  on  SATURDAY  for 

THE  MEDITERRANEAN 

ss  Irene Od.  4 

Barbarossa Od.  18 

Through  rates  iron.     Egypt,  India 
Sew  York  to  ud  Far  East 

SOUTH  AMERICA     Via  Europe 

Independent  AROUND 

Trips,  carting         THE  WORLD 
any  time  or  place       $583. 30 

WEST  -      PANAMA 

INDIES        &  CANAL 

Cruises  During  Jan..  Feb.  &  Mar. 

OELRICHS    &   CO..  GenL  Agts. 

5  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
ROBERT    CAPELLE,  GootI    Pid6e 
Coast  Age*.  250  Powell  St..  near  St.  Fruds 
Held  inc  Geary  St.  Sai  Francisco. 


TOYO    KISEN    KAISHA 

(ORIENTAL    S.    S.    CO.) 
3    -  laru Thursday,  Sept.   11,  1913 

-  -  -ii^.tc  service,  sa- 
loon accommodations  at  reduced  rates)... 
Tuesday,  Sept.  30,  1913 

S.  S.  Tcnvo  M  

Tuesday,    Oct.    7,1913 

5.  -    Hongkong    Maru    (intermediate  service, 
saloon  accommodations   at  reduced   rates). 
Friday,   Oct.   24,1913 

-  -     -  :;ita  direct 

Thursday,  Oct.  30.  1913 

Steamers   sail    from  com]  "■":>.    34, 

nca  foot  of  Bratinan  Street,  1  p.  m.,  for 
Yorcofaama  and  Hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu. 
Kobe     (Hiogo),    Nag  Shanghai,    and 

connecting  at  For   Ma- 

r:  a,  India,  etc.  No  cargo  received  on  board 
o^  day  of   sailing. 

Rom  i  at  reduced  rates, 

^-'or     freight     and     passage    apply     at     office, 
iloor    Merchants    National    Bank    Bldg., 
W.    H.    AVERY. 
Assistant  General  Manager. 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


"She  told  me  to  kiss  her  on  either  cheek." 
"And  you "  *'I  hesitated  a  long  time  be- 
tween them." — Lehigh  Burr. 

"Do    you    assimilate    your    food,     aunty  r 
"No,  I  don't,  sah.     I  buys  it  open  an"  honest, 
sah."' — Baltimore  American. 

Enthusiast  fat  musieale) — We  shall  hear 
more  of  this  3'oung  man.  Sufferer — Not  to- 
night I  hope. — Houston  Post. 

Mrs.  Honk — Colonel  Hook  is  a  congress- 
man-at-large,  isn't  he?  Fanner  Honk — Yes; 
they  haven't  arrested   him  yet! — Puck. 

"Have  the  Jinxes  a  family  skeleton  ?" 
"Yes.  and  she's  wearing  one  of  these  sil- 
houette gowns,  too." — Liverpool  Mercury. 

"I  was  a  book  agent  once."  "How  long  did 
you  stick  to  it?"  ''Until  I  had  lost  about 
thirty-five    pounds." — Cleveland    Plain    Dealer. 

is — Styles  change.  Gillis — Yes.  Last 
year  the  woman  was  showing  the  gown  and 
this  year  the  gown  shows  the  woman. — Life. 

"Pa."  "Yes.  Willie."  "Teacher  saj's  that 
we  are  here  to  help  others."  "Of  course  we 
are."  "Well,  what  are  the  others  here  for?" 
— The  Censor. 

"The  slit  skirt  has  something  to  recommend 
it,  after  all."  "Yes?"  "Sure.  The  women 
will  have  to  carry  their  money  in  their  pocket- 
books  after  this." — Boston  Globe. 

"Louise,  I  really  can  not  permit  you  to  read 
novels  on  Sunday."  ''But,  grandmamma,  this 
novel  is  all  right ;  it  tells  about  a  girl  who 
was  engaged  to  three  Episcopal  clergymen,  all 
at  once." — Life. 

Griggs — I  see  the  English  women  who  are 
health  faddists  are  wearing  their  hair  uncon- 
fined.  Briggs — My  wife  wore  hers  that  way 
one  night,  and  it  fell  out  of  the  window. — 
New  Orleans  Picayune. 

Knicker — Good  gracious,  man!  Didn't  you 
notice  ?  There  goes  your  chauffeur,  eloping 
with  your  wife !  Bockcr — Too  bad !  The 
recklessness  of  these  chauffeurs  is  something 
awful ! — The  Club  Fellow. 

Susie  (aged  sixj — And  when  we  grow  up 
we'll  be  married,  won't  we,  Bobbie?  Bobbie 
( sadly  i — No,  Susie,  I  can't  marry  into  your 
family.  Your  papa  has  weak  eyes  and  your 
auntie  has  spasms. — Free  Lance. 

Retainer — Yes,  sir:  most  of  us  in  the 
servants'  'all  'as  been  in  the  Heart's  family 
forty  years.  The  Earl's  Father-in-Law — Weil, 
I'm  sorry  for  you.  but  you  can't  git  any  forty 
years*  back  wages  out  of  me! — The  Club  Fel- 
low. 

"What's  the  baby  crying  for  now  ?"  asked 
the  head  of  the  house  from  the  depth  of  bis 
paper.  "He  wants  his  own  way,"  answered 
the  mother.  "Well,  if  it's  his,"  said  the 
absent-minded  man,  "why  don't  j-ou  let  him 
have    it?" — Punch. 

Climber — You've  met  the  duke?  New  Rich 
— Oh.  yes.  Why  ?  Climber — Do  you  think 
he'd  take  umbrage  if  I  were  to  ask  him 
to  luncheon?  New  Rich — I  didn't  notice 
whether  he  drank  that  brand  of  wine  or  not. 
— Livingston   Lance. 

"I  tell  you,'"  said  the  scowling  Socialist, 
"that  wealth  is  not  distributed  equitably."  "1 
quite  agree  with  you,"  replied  Mr.  Scadds.  "I 
have  only  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand myself,  while  I  know  a  dozen  men  who 
have   more   ihan   a  million  apiece." — Puck. 

The  Caller — Who  is  that  singing?  The 
Hostess — That's  our  new  maid.  She  always 
sings  at  her  work.  The  Caller — What  a  happy 
disposition.  Mercy,  how  loud  she  sings.  The 
Hostess — Yes.  When  she  sings  loud  she's 
breaking  something. — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

"What  is  your  son  doing  now?"  "Playing 
the  piano  in  a  moving-picture  show."  "I 
shouldn't  think  you  would  want  him  doing 
that  ?"'  "I  don't,  but  when  a  chap  has  a 
musical  education  he's  got  to  do  something 
with   it.  hasn't  he?" — Chicago  Record-Herald. 

"Uncle  Henry."  asks  the  sweet  creature,  ap- 
pearing before  that  gentleman  in  one  of  the 
newest  "creations"  in  the  way  of  frocks,  "how 
do  you  like  my  new  gown?"  "Well,"  grumbles 
the  grizzled  old  misanthrope,  "you're  safe  in 
one  respect.  Nobody  can  have  you  arrested 
for  carrying  concealed   weapons." — Life. 


MUSTS  PRESCRIPTION 

EYEGLASSES 
S$w?ritc$ 

644  MARKET  ST.  palace  hotel 


Home  Looted;  $1500 

In  Jewelry  Stolen 

Thief  Works  While  Housewife  Is 
in  Kitchen. 

A  burglar  entered  the  home  of  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward  Dugan,  1312  California  Street,  at  noon 
yesterday,  ransacked  three  rooms  in  the 
place,  and  stole  jewelry  valued  at  $1500  while 
Mrs.  Dugan  was  in  the  kitchen.  She  had 
been  there  not  more  than  fifteen  minutes, 
when,  entering  a  bedroom,  she  found  every- 
thing topsy-turvy.  Detective  M.  V.  Burke 
was  assigned  to  the  case. — Examiner. 

Monday  of  this  week.  See  how  easy  it  is  for  a  thief 
to  make  a  haul?  If  a  safe  deposit  box  had  been  used 
Mrs.  Dugan's  loss  could  not  have  happened.  How 
about  your  jewelry  ?  A  safe  deposit  box  costing  $4  a 
year  means  absolute  safety  to  you  —  fire  and  burglar. 
Phone  to  or  call  on 

JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM 

Manager 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

Largest  in  the  West 

CROCKER  BUILDING 


Hoars  8  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 


Post  and  Market  Streets 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Phone  Kearny  7 


SADDLE  HORSES 
COMBINATION  HORSES 


CARRIAGE  HORSES 
GIG  HORSES 


Out  own  breeding  and  training 

Several    animals   may   be    seen    at    HL'LDA 
STABLES,  1530  Fell  Street.  City. 

WOODLAND  HACKNEY  STUD 

Property  of  Edgar  J.  De  Pne. 


WESTERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

TORONTO 

United  States  Assets *2.464.562.05 

Surplus 1,01S.S18.6$ 


PACIFIC  COAST  DEPARTMENT 

129   LEIDESDORFF  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

W.  L.  W.  MILLER.  Manager. 


BONESTELL    &    CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    is 

furnished  by  us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118  to    124  First    Street,   corner   Minna, 

San  Franciseo. 


|  Grand  Canyon  oftLe  Feather  j 
j  River  and  the  Royal  Gorge  I 

The  "Panama-Pacific  Express"  j 
:  -with.  Observation  Cars  and  : 
:  The  "1915  Mail"  Trains  \ 

■  Leave  "Union  Ferry  Depot  Arrive  \ 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant   Tailors 
108-110  Sutter  St.  French  Bank  Bldg. 


„  ..,  ("  Stockton,  Sacramento. 
S-IUa  \  Salt  Lake.  Denver, 
I   Omaha.  Chicago.  Kan- 


sas City.  St.  Louis 


6.30  p  5 

8.30  a  | 

_  4.10p Stockton 10.20a  S 

:E  Through  Standard  and  Tourist  Sleeping  iz 
=  Cars  via  Den.  &  Rio  Grande  and  Missouri  = 
•E  Pacific  Rock  Island  Lines  and  BurlinB-  = 
~  ton  Route.  — 

=  ALL  TRAINS  ELECTRIC  LIGHTED  § 
=  EXCELLENT  DINING  CAR  SERVICE  = 
H  Ticket  Offices  = 

=  665  Market  St.- Phone  Sutter  1651  5 
=E   1326  Broadway,  Oakland— Phone  Oakland  132   5 

^iiiiiiiiiiimiiuiniiimimiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiimii^ 


Argonaut  subscribers  may  have  the  paper 
sent  regularly  to  their  out-of-town  address 
during  the  vacation  season  promptly  on 
request . 


To  New  York 

By  Rail  and  Ocean 

A  Delightful  Way  to  Go 
Rail  to  New  Orleans — 

SUNSET  EXPRESS— From  San  Franciseo.  Third  St.  Station.  4  p.  u.  daily,  via  Coast 
Line,  through  southern  California.  Arizona.  Texas  and  Louisiana  to  New  Orleans. 
Electric  lighted-  Observation — Library — Clubroom  Car.  Pullman  sleepers.  Reclining 
Chair  Cars.  Dining  Car.    All  classes  of  tickets. 

Steamer  to  New  York — 

Five  delightful  days.  Xew  Orleans  to  New  York,  on  Gulf  and  Ocean,  by  Southern 
Pacific's  commodious  lO.tXKuton  steamers.  Excellent  Service  throughout.  Promenade 
decks.    Staterooms  single  or  en  suite,  with  parlor  and  bath. 

Rates  same  as  All-Rail,  but  include  Berth  and  Meals  on  Steamer 


1ST    CLASS 

1ST  CLASS 

2D  CLASS 

1ST  CLASS 

ROUND  TRIP 

ONE    WAY 

ONE   WAY 

ROUND  TRIP 

On  Certain  Dates 

$77.75         $65.75         $  1 45.50         $  1 08.50 

Southern  Pacific 

THE  EXPOSITION  LINE— 1915 

SAN  FRANCISCO:    Flood  Building       Palace  Hotel       Ferry  Station       Phone  Kearny  3160 
Third  and  Townsend  Bts.  Station    Phone  Kearny  ISO       32  Powell  St.    Phone  Sutter  980 
OAKLAND :    Thirteenth  Street  and  Broadway       Phone  Oakland  162 
Sixteenth  Street  Station       Phone  Lakeside  1420 
First  Street  Station       Phone  Oakland  7y60 
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The  School  Cafeteria. 

There  seems  to  be  a  small  storm  in  a  tea-cup  over 
the  action  of  the  Lowell  High  School  in  providing  a 
cafeteria  for  the  benefit  of  children  who  on  account  of 
distance  or  from  other  causes  find  it  convenient  to  get 
their  lunch  in  this  way.  It  is  a  matter  that  may  very 
well  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  school  authorities, 
and  certainly  we  should  never  have  heard  anything 
about  it  but  for  the  veiled  protest  of  a  few  candy  store 
keepers  who  are  unwilling  to  see  the  diversion  of  pen- 
nies that  might  otherwise  come  their  way.  If  the  cafe- 
teria is  properly  supervised  both  as  regards  food  and 
prices — and  no  one  has  said  that  it  is  not — the  eye  of 
common  sense  will  look  upon  it  with  approval.  The 
same  system  has  been  in  force  for  a  long  time  in  Los 
Angeles,  and  it  has  not  yet  resulted  in  the  disruption 
of  the  republic  or  in  any  other  of  the  calamities  that 
are  predicted  here. 

But  a  reasonable  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  chil- 
dren is  one  thing  and  a  wild-eyed  exaggeration  of  the 


same  virtue  is  quite  another.  Already  we  are  being 
told  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  school  not  only  to  pro- 
vide lunch  for  the  children,  but  to  provide  it  gratui- 
tously. Then  why  not  provide  them  also  with  clothing? 
Why  stop  at  food?  Indeed  why  stop  anywhere?  Why 
should  not  the  state  assume  full  parental  responsibility 
for  all  children  at  birth,  and  so  absolve  the  mothers 
and  the  fathers  from  the  few  remnants  of  duty  that  still 
adhere  to  them?  Of  course  it  would  cost  a  great  deal 
of  money,  but  there  are  still  some  thrifty  people  in  our 
midst  whose  savings  could  be  confiscated  for  such  a 
purpose. 

Mayor  Gaynor. 

That  the  whole  country  as  well  as  countries  beyond 
the  sea  have  been  moved  by  the  death  of  Mayor  Gaynor 
of  New  York  is  a  striking  tribute  to  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  individualities  of  our  day.  But  it  is 
something  more  than  a  tribute.  It  is  also  a  reminder  of 
one  of  those  facts  of  human  nature  that  we  persistently 
forget.  Mr.  Gaynor's  phenomenal  popularity  was  not 
due  to  the  things  that  he  did,  but  to  the  kind  of  man 
that  he  was,  in  other  words  to  his  character.  The  things 
that  he  did  were  often  wrong,  deplorably  wrong.  He 
was  wrong  in  his  handling  of  the  police  scandal.  He 
was  wrong  in  his  attitude  toward  certain  derelictions 
from  duty  on  the  part  of  high  officials.  He  was  wrong 
in  a  dozen  other  ways.  But  behind  all  his  mistakes 
was  a  character  of  sturdy  honesty,  of  high  and  inflexible 
purpose,  of  independent  judgment,  and  of  an  unfalter- 
ing courage.  Mr.  Gaynor  had  no  enemies  who  sus- 
pected his  integrity  or  his  bravery,  and  it  was  prob- 
ably this  virtue  of  picturesque  fortitude  that  won  for 
him  the  admiration  of  the  crowds.  The  public  will 
forgive  a  thousand  mistakes  and  will  even  regard  them 
indulgently  as  a  sort  of  decoration  if  they  proceed 
from  manliness,  independence,  and  courage.  But  the 
public  will  not  forgive  any  of  the  meaner  faults  of 
character,  not,  at  least,  after  it  has  discovered  them. 
It  is  wholesomely  disposed,  although  in  a  certain  blind 
and  hesitating  way,  to  ask  itself  what  a  man  is  rather 
than  what  he  has  done.  If  it  is  assured  "that  there  is 
a  perpetual  ring  of  true  metal  it  will  forgive  almost 
anything  in  the  way  of  error.  In  the  long  run  it  is 
character  that  counts,  and  nothing  but  character.  The 
public  tribute  to  Mr.  Gaynor  was  not  to  the  man  of 
ability  nor  to  the  man  of  intelligence,  but  to  the  man 
who  knew  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong  and 
who  was  always  guided,  or  wished  to  be  guided,  by 
moral  principles.  In  his  pursuit  of  those  principles, 
however  erring  it  may  sometimes  have  been,  he  was 
afraid  of  no  one.  He  antagonized  great  interests  with 
a  certain  blithesomeness  that  compelled  the  applause 
even  of  his  enemies.  He  would  protect  a  persecuted 
peddler  with  all  the  caustic  vigor  of  which  he  was  such 
a  master  and  he  would  show  precisely  the  same  vigor 
in  suppressing  the  lawless  arrogance  of  a  labor  union. 
Contemptuous  of  the  power  of  the  yellow  press,  he 
would  lash  it  unsparingly,  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
and  although  he  was  elected  by  Tammany  it  never 
occurred  to  him  for  a  moment  to  administer  the  city 
government  upon  Tammany  models. 

It  is  easy  to  detect  the  mainspring  of  Mr.  Gaynor's 
success  in  holding  the  admiration  of  an  often  disap- 
proving public.  He  was  an  old-time  American.  The 
principles  of  his  old-time  Americanism  were  living 
realities  to  him.  They  were  never  a  pose  or  a  plat- 
form to  be  used  and  then  thrown  aside.  He  made  of 
them  the  yardstick  with  which  to  measure  all  public 
activities.  If  those  activities  did  not  square  with  the 
ideal,  or  if  he  thought  that  they  did  not,  he  would  have 
none  of  them.  He  was  a  man  who  believed  in  prin- 
ciples and  ideals  at  a  time  when  it  is  unpopular  to  be- 
lieve in  anything  except  the  concrete.  And  the  pubiic 
trusted  him  because  they  !:■  '      e  was  nothing 

unseen  in  his  character  cret,  nothing  furtive 

nor  sinister.     He  made  right  way,  and 

sometimes  that  is  better  than  to  be  correct  in  the  wrong 


way.  Once  more  it  is  always  character  that  counts. 
It  is  one  of  those  things  unto  which  all  other  things 
are  added.  t 

The  Public  Comes  First. 

The  comments  of  the  Argonaut  upon  the  two  fatal 
accidents  that  have  recently  occurred  on  the  ill- 
fated  New  Haven  railroad  will  still  be  remembered.  In 
spite  of  suppressions,  evasions,  and  reluctant  disclosures 
in  small  type  the  fact  of  labor-union  responsibility  for 
an  appalling  loss  of  life  was  made  abundantly  evident. 
The  railroad  authorities  were  compelled  to  select  their 
engineers,  not  upon  any  principle  of  efficiency,  but  in 
accord  with  union  rules  that  imposed  a  system  of  selec- 
tion by  rotation  and  by  nothing  else.  If  the  name  of  a 
particular  man  happened  to  head  a  particular  list  he 
must  be  placed  in  charge  of  any  train  that  needed  an 
engineer.  No  matter  how  difficult  or  dangerous  the  run, 
no  matter  how  incompetent  the  man,  he  and  no  other 
must  be  chosen.  It  was  the  union  rules  that  caused  the 
New  Haven  wreck. 

All  this  was  clear  enough  at  the  time,  but  as  usual 
there  was  a  conspiracy  of  newspaper  silence  with  the 
notable  exception  of  a  few  Eastern  journals.  But  now 
it  seems  that  the  conspiracy  has  been  broken,  and  in  a 
most  remarkable  way.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  say  whether 
the  Hearst  newspapers  have  seen  a  great  light,  or 
whether  it  is  that  the  winds  of  self-interest  are  now 
blowing  from  a  fresh  quarter.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  of  September  16 
prints  a  long  dispatch  from  New  York  and  headed  "The 
Public,  Not  Railway  Men,  Must  First  Be  Considered 
by  New  Haven  Road."  This  dispatch  is  a  super-heated 
appeal  to  the  public  to  restrain  labor-union  domination 
over  railroads  that  has  proved  itself  to  be  responsible 
for  such  murderous  results.  The  public,  says  the  dis- 
patch, must  come  first.  This  is  "the  new  keynote"  that 
the  railroad  employees  must  not  be  allowed  to  flout. 
But  let  the  message  speak  for  itself.  Its  most  pregnant 
passage  is  as  follows: 

The  men  flatly  declare  that  the  managers  entrusted  with 
the  running  of  the  road  must  accept  the  selection  of  their 
union  in  promoting  men  to  positions  of  great  responsibility, 
that  the  matter  of  fitness  is  none  of  the  managers'  business ; 
that  the  rule  of  seniority  must  be  slavishly  adhered  to,  even 
if  engineers,  guilty  of  playing  with  human  life  by  running 
past  red  signals,  have  to  be  placed  at  the  throttle  of  the 
fastest  and  most  important  passenger  trains  on  the  whole 
system. 

There  is  much  more  to  the  same  effect.  We  are  asked 
if  the  public  will  now  insist  upon  its  own  safety  or 
whether  it  will  continue  to  follow  the  old  imbecile  plan 
that  allowed  the  unions  to  exalt  incapacity  at  the  cost  of 
a  measureless  human  suffering.  We  are  asked  if  the 
public  intends  to  sustain  President  Elliott  in  his  insist- 
ence upon  efficiency  and  safety  or  whether  it  will  sus- 
tain the  labor  unions  in  their  insistency  upon  inefficiency 
and  disaster : 

Are  the  public  to  support  the  hands  of  President  Elliott  in 
his  fight   against  the  tyranny   of   the   Engineers'   Union? 

Does  age  necessarily  sharpen  the  eyesight,  quicken  the  in- 
tellect, and  improve  the  physique  of  every  engine  driver? 

Shall  a  scond-rate  man  be  given  a  first-class  position,  simply 
and  solely  because  of  his  length  of  service? 

Do  you  want  to  ride  behind  the  best  man  the  road  can  pick 
to  command  its  passenger  trains  ?  Or  are  you  content  to 
have  the  union  to  have  its  way,  no  matter  how  grave  the 
danger  entailed? 

Boiled  down,  stripped  of  all  technicalities,  that  is  the  real, 
the  only  question. 

Now  these  are  precisely  the  points  urged  by  the 
Argonaut  in  its  earlier  references  to  the  disasters,  and  it 
may  be  said  that  the  Argonaut  was  one  of  the  very  few 
newspapers  in  America  that  ventured  to  draw  the  ob- 
vious inferences  from  the  facts,  or  even  to  state  the 
facts  themselves.  But  the  Argonaut  went  further  than 
this.  This  particular  instance  of  labor-union  domina- 
tion in  defiance  of  the  public  safety  was  forced  into 
the  daylight  by  disasters  of  such  magnitude 
cealment  of  the  facts  was  impossible.  Had  tl 
been  upon  a  lesser  scale  the  actual  causes  « 
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ably  have  been  hushed  up  as  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  have  been  hushed  up  many  and  many  a  time 
in  the  past.  The  union  rules  enforced  upon  the  New 
Haven  road  were  the  regular  rules  of  railroad  union- 
ism. Without  a  doubt  those  same  rules  exist  at  this 
moment  upon  other  roads,  and  wherever  those  rules 
exist  they  are  a  direct  invitation  to  death  and  mutila- 
tion. A  spasm  of  indignation,  here  today  and  gone  to- 
morrow, will  be  of  no  value  whatever.  Xothing  will  be 
of  any  value  except  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
companies  to  end  a  most  dangerous  tyranny  by  the 
weapon  of  publicity,  and  a  similar  determination  on  the 
part  of  the  public  to  sustain  them  in  so  doing.  The 
Xew  Haven  company  has  announced  that  there  will  be 
no  more  secret  conferences  with  the  unions,  no  more 
diplomatic  games  with  human  lives  for  chips.  Hence- 
forth everything  must  be  open  and  aboveboard,  and  the 
unions  will  have  to  face  a  wide  publicity  for  all  their 
exactions.  In  other  words  the  Xew  Haven  road  has 
pricked  the  gigantic  bubble  of  union  pretensions  and 
has  found  it  to  be  but  a  bubble. 

The  matter  can  not  end  where  it  is  now.  A  public 
that  seems  placidly  content  to  see  its  commerce  de- 
stroyed and  its  factories  desolated  may  yet  have  a  re- 
gard for  its  own  personal  safety.  And  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  personal  safety  wherever  a  union  is  allowed  to 
dictate  the  terms  upon  which  an  engineer  shall  be  em- 
ployed. If  this  particular  exposure  is  allowed  to  be  a 
mere  flash  in  the  pan,  if  things  are  allowed  to  slip 
back  into  their  old  grooves,  it  will  be  no  more  than 
an  invitation  to  some  other  disaster  on  a  still  more 
calamitous  scale. 


memo  the  unique  distinction  of  a  double  confirmation 
and  perhaps  raised  him  to  the  status  of  a  candidate  for 
the  governorship.     So  much  for  Mr.  Spreckels. 


"'effective  justice  speedily,  in  contrast  with  the  para- 
lyzing delays  of  the  state  courts." 


Tom  Fox  and  Rudolph  Spreckels. 

Probably  it  is  too  much  to  hope  that  Mr.  Rudolph 
Spreckels  will  be  permanently  silenced  by  the  rebuff  in- 
flicted upon  him  by  the  postoffice  committee  of  the 
Senate.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Spreckels  hur- 
ried off  to  Washington  in  the  confident  expectation  that 
a  word  from  him  would  be  sufficient  to  prevent  the  ap- 
pointment of  Tom  Fox  as  postmaster  at  Sacramento. 
Indeed  he  said  so.  His  curious  personal  vanities  seem 
to  have  assured  him  that  he  would  be  received  in  Wash- 
ington with  the  obeisances  due  to  the  first  discoverer 
of  the  good,  the  beautiful,  and  the  true  in  political  life. 
He  never  doubted  that  he  could  prevent  the  Fox  ap- 
pointment. The  Senate  had  already  confirmed  the  nom- 
ination and  had  then  withdrawn  the  confirmation  pend- 
ing further  particulars.  Having  heard  all  that  Mr. 
Spreckels  had  to  say,  the  nomination  was  promptly  re- 
confirmed, the  committee  being  presumably  of  the 
opinion  that  what  Mr.  Spreckels  had  to  say  was  not 
worth  saying.  And  most  intelligent  persons  will  be  in- 
clined to  agree  with  the  committee. 

Certainly  a  more  poverty-struck  plea  was  never  put 
forward  by  a  responsible  human  being.  The  only 
offense  charged  against  Fox  was  the  heinous  one  of 
having  been  prominent  in  a  local  political  organization, 
in  other  words  of  having  been  a  "machine  politician." 
There  was  no  suggestion  of  a  lack  either  of  virtue  or 
of  capacity.  Xo  one  contended  that  Fox  would  be  an 
inefficient  postmaster  or  that  the  public  business  inter- 
ests would  suffer  at  his  hands.  He  is  well  known  in 
Sacramento,  and  while  making  no  pretense  to  be  a 
Bayard,  it  is  universally  admitted  that  he  has  won  both 
business  and  domestic  respect.  But  this  was  not  enough 
for  the  sacrosanct  Spreckels,  whose  own  public  spirit 
is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  fact  that  only  recently  he 
cast  his  first  vote.  Fox  was  guilty  of  the  crime  of  be- 
longing to  a  political  organization,  of  being  a  machine 
politician,  and  was  therefore  unsuited  to  a  public  post. 
His  real  crime  was  in  belonging  to  an  organization  that 
was  not  the  Spreckels  organization,  since  Spreckels 
himself  belongs,  or  did  belong  until  recently,  to  one  of 
the  most  vicious  and  demoralizing  political  organiza- 
tions of  the  day.  There  is  no  spectacle  quite  so  dis- 
gusting as  that  of  the  would-be  reformer  who  hoists  the 
banner  of  a  superior  morality  in  order  to  gratify  his 
own  arrogances  and  vengeances.  Mr.  Spreckels  has  ac- 
customed us  to  that  spectacle  for  some  years  now,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  recent  experience  at  Washing- 
ton may  arouse  him  to  a  sense  of  his  own  futilities. 
Himself  wholly  indifferent  to  the  public  welfare,  wholly 
oblivious  of  the  duties  of  citizenship  until  he  saw  the 
opportunity  to  pose  as  a  sort  of  political  redeemer,  he 
is  now  determined  to  oust  from  public  life  every  man 
wh-  ie  activities  began  at  an  earlier  date  and  who  did 
■  •re  than  follow  the  political  procedure  that  was 
universal.  Fortunately  Mr.  Spreckels  found  that 
iate  was  not  so  compliant  as  he  supposed.  Inci- 
illy  he  has  given  the  new   postmaster  at   Sacra- 


Federal  Judges  and  the  Recall. 
The  San  Diego  Union  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  a 
most  felicitous  reply  to  some  comments  passed  by  the 
Fresno  Republican  on  the  trials  of  Diggs  and  Cami- 
netti.  It  seems  that  this  triumph  of  justice  is  due  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  federal  courts  which  is  in  such 
pleasing  contrast  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  state  courts. 
Says  the  Republican: 

Once  more  the  federal  court  system  of  the  United  States 
has  vindicated  its  character  for  dealing  effective  justice 
speedily,  in  contrast  with  the  paralyzing  delays  of  the  state 
courts. 

The  reply  of  the  San  Diego  Union  is  as  prompt  as  it 
is  pulverizing: 

The  federal  judges  are  not  subject  to  the  recall :  they  are 
appointed,  and  hold  office  for  life  or  good  behavior.  Judges 
of  the  state  courts  are  elected  for  stated  terms,  and  can  be 
recalled  at  any  time  their  constituents  become  dissatisfied. 
Comparisons  are  odious.  The  results  of  the  two  systems 
speak  for  themselves. 

They  do  certainly  speak  for  themselves,  and  it  is  noi 
a  little  mystifying  that  the  same  persons  who  are 
openly  exultant  at  the  subjection  of  the  state  judges  to 
"the  will  of  the  people"  should  be  equally  exultant  be- 
cause these  same  judges  are  debarred  from  an  impor- 
tant and  sensational  trial.  We  were  confidently  assured 
that  the  recall  would  be  the  remedy  for  all  the  evils 
under  which  the  state  judiciary  was  supposed  to  be 
suffering,  and  now  we  are  asked  to  congratulate  our- 
selves that  these  same  reformed  judges  were  not 
allowed  to  try  Diggs  and  Caminetti.  There  seems  to 
be  a  discrepancy.  Are  we  to  understand  that  the  recall 
is  a  failure,  that  it  has  done  none  of  the  things  that  it 
was  supposed  to  do,  that  its  regenerative  effects  were 
illusory  ?    The  Republican  appears  to  say  so. 

The  incident  gives  point  to  Mr.  Taft's  address  be- 
fore the  American  Bar  Association,  in  which  he  re- 
ferred to  the  "preposterous  innovation  of  judicial  re- 
call." Whatever  may  be  thought  of  Mr.  Taft's  ad- 
ministration, it  remains  a  fact  that  very  few  American 
Presidents  have  been  called  upon  to  appoint  so  many 
judges  and  that  none  among  them  has  appointed  better 
ones.  The  only  way  to  raise  the  standard  of  American 
justice,  said  Mr.  Taft,  is  to  enlarge  the  independence  of 
the  judges,  and  not  to  diminish  it,  still  less  to  subject 
our  judges  to  the  ignominy  of  a  recall  in  which  every 
citizen  is  invited  to  play  the  part  of  secret  executioner 
in  the  polling  booth.  Mr.  Taft  went  on  to  say  that 
"Xothing  but  the  life  tenure  of  the  federal  judiciary,  its 
independence,  and  its  power  of  usefulness  have  made  it 
possible  with  such  inadequate  salaries  to  secure  judges 
of  a  high  average  in  learning,  ability,  and  character." 
And  apparently  the  Fresno  Republican  agrees  with  Mr. 
Taft.  since  it  is  so  full  of  jubilation  that  Diggs  and 
Caminetti  were  not  tried  by  state  judges  with  the  sword 
of  the  recall  hanging  over  their  heads. 

Mr.  Taft  went  on  to  plead  for  the  appointment  of 
judges  instead  of  their  election,  and  especially  of  their 
election  by  direct  nomination.  He  pointed  out  that 
there  are  no  countries  in  the  world  where  judges  are 
elected  instead  of  appointed  except  the  United  States 
and  Switzerland.  Probably  this  argument  will  have 
little  weight  with  those  shallow-witted  persons  obsessed 
by  the  conviction  that  to  be  original  is  necessarily  also 
to  be  right.  But  Mr.  Taft  is  on  unshakable  ground 
when  he  expresses  the  results  of  his  own  observation 
and  experience,  as  in  the  following  excerpt  from  his 
speech : 

Xothing  could  more  impair  the  quality  of  lawyers  available 
as  candidates  or  depreciate  the  standard  of  the  judiciary'-  It 
has  been  my  official  duty  to  look  into  the  judiciary*  of  each 
state  in  my  search  for  candidates  to  be  appointed  to  federal 
judgeships,  and  I  affirm  without  hesitation  that  in  states  where 
many  of  the  elected  judges  in  the  past  have  had  high  rank 
the  introduction  of  nomination  by  direct  primary'  has  distinctly 
injured  the  character  of  the  bench  for  learning,  courage,  and 
ability.  The  result  of  the  present  tendency  is  seen  in  the 
disgraceful  exhibitions  of  men  campaigning  for  the  place  of 
state  supreme  judge,  and  asking  votes  on  the  ground  that  their 
decisions  will  have  a  particular  class  favor. 

Mr.  Taft  seems  to  have  the  flowing  tide  in  his  favor, 
although  there  is  no  comparison  between  the  fatal  ease 
with  which  a  folly  can  be  committed  and  the  leaden 
processes  by  which  it  can  be  remedied.  However 
loudly  we  may  prate  about  the  benefits  of  the  recall,  our 
reformers  take  no  pains  to  hide  their  satisfaction  that 
it  is  a  federal  judge  who  is  called  upon  to  preside  over 
a  trial  that  has  aroused  the  feelings  of  the  public.  It 
is  the  federal  judge,  not  the  recall  judge,  who  can  deal 


The  Sham  at  The  Hague. 
It  is  hard  to  write  respectfully,  or  even  tolerantly,  of 
Mr.  Carnegie's  "Palace  of  Peace"  that  has  just  been 
opened  at  The  Hague  and  that  henceforth  becomes  one 
of  the  sights  of  a  most  interesting  country.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  various  European  powers,  momentarily 
diverted  from  their  normal  occupation  of  war  prepara- 
tion, were  solemnly  in  evidence,  and  doubtless  with 
their  tongues  in  their  cheeks.  They  were  shown  the  li- 
braries, the  reading-room,  the  heating  apparatus  with 
fourteen  boilers,  and  the  restaurant.  They  made 
speeches  describing  the  beauties  of  peace,  which  no  one 
has  ever  questioned,  and  they  paid  fitting  tribute  to  the 
munificence  of  a  millionaire  who  for  curious  reasons 
of  his  own  had  built  so  fine  a  structure.  Then  they 
solemnly  went  home  again  and  forgot  all  about  it.  leav- 
ing the  building  in  the  charge  of  the  permanent  attend- 
ants, who  will  doubtless  find  plenty  to  do  in  the  tabula- 
tion of  war  budgets  and  the  record  of  battle  casualties. 
So  long  as  Mr.  Carnegie  is  pleased — and  he  must  have 
been  pleased  with  so  many  laudations  of  himself — it 
would  be  ungracious  to  be  hypercritical.  But  we  may 
still  wonder  what  it  was  all  about  and  what  good  it 
will,  or  can,  do. 

It  is  now  fifteen  years  since  the  assembly  of  the  first 
Hague  conference.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  im- 
perial author  of  that  assembly  was  hailed  in  terms  of 
laudation  that  would  be  extravagant  if  applied  to  the 
Apostle  Paul.  War  was  assumed  to  be  already  a  thing 
of  the  past,  and  nothing  remained  but  to  sign,  seal,  and 
deliver  the  articles  of  abiding  peace.  But  the  hopes  of 
an  unbalanced  enthusiasm  have  been  woefully  disap- 
pointed. Xever  in  the  history  of  civilization  have 
fifteen  years  been  so  exclusively  devoted  to  wars  and 
rumors  of  wars  as  the  decade  and  a  half  since  the 
tmperor  of  Russia  amazed  the  world  by  his  peace  re- 
script. The  Czar  himself  proved  the  sincerity  of  his 
convictions  by  entering  on  a  struggle  with  Japan.  Eng- 
land, France.  Spain,  Italy,  Turkey,  China,  Mexico. 
Greece,  Bulgaria,  Montenegro,  and  Roumania  have  all 
been  at  war.  Two  or  three  times  it  has  seemed  to  be 
almost  impossible  to  avert  a  general  European  confla- 
gration, and  only  a  few  weeks  ago  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment referred  to  the  present  precarious  peace  in  the 
Balkans  as  a  temporary  truce.  It  would  hardly  be  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  wars  of  the  last  fifteen 
years  have  surpassed  all  previous  historical  conflicts 
in  their  ruthless  extermination  and  their  implacable 
cruelties.  And  as  for  The  Hague  Conference,  not  only 
has  it  failed  to  prevent  or  even  to  mitigate  any  of  these 
wars ;  it  seems  hardly  to  have  tried  to  do  so.  A  Sunday- 
school  could  scarcely  have  been  more  impotent.  Surely 
this  amazing  stultification  is  not  to  be  accounted  for 
by  a  lack  of  office  accommodation  at  The  Hague.  It  is 
true  that  a  certain  number  of  arbitration  treaties  have 
been  signed,  but  we  need  not  be  too  sanguine  about 
them.  It  is  quite  upon  the  cards  that  these  formal 
undertakings  may  cause  more  wounds  than  they  heal. 
Certainly  not  one  of  them  would  last  ten  minutes 
against  a  storm  of  national  passion. 

It  is  natural  that  Mr.  Carnegie  and  men  of  his  stamp 
should  seek  to  reduce  every  problem  to  terms  of  money. 
Their  horizon  is  usually  one  of  cash  and  vanity.  But 
money  can  do  very  little  in  the  cause  of  peace.  War 
is  not  now  a  matter  of  calculated  advantages.  It  used 
to  be  before  the  era  of  democracy,  and  at  that  time 
wars  were  relatively  rare.  But  now  it  is  the  people 
who  make  wars,  and  not  their  rulers,  and  they  are  ani- 
mated by  those  primeval  pugnacities  that  have  not  yet 
been  eradicated  from  human  nature.  In  other  words, 
men  fight,  not  so  much  because  they  expect  to  gain 
something  as  because  they  are  still  fighting  animals, 
prone  to  unreasoning  animosities  and  to  gusts  of  ele-  ] 
mental  passion.  It  is  an  open  secret  that  the  King  of 
Italy  had  to  choose  between  the  loss  of  his  throne  and 
war  with  Turkey,  and  Professor  Ferrero  tells  us  bluntly 
that  the  great  danger  to  European  peace  is  in  the  newly 
enfranchised  masses  of  Europe,  who  are  ready  to  go  to 
war  as  a  frolicsome  adventure.  Of  what  value,  then, 
are  statistics  and  computations  of  cost.  Wars  are  made, 
not  by  intelligences,  but  by  unreasoning  bru  alities  and 
against  these  money  has  no  power. 

Of  course  there  is  a  remedy,  but  it  is  a  slow  one.  It 
is  not  to  be  found  in  gaudy  shams  like  The  Hague 
Palace,  but  in  the  slow  inculcation  of  the  elementary 
ideas  of  simple  right  and  wrong.  Unless  men  can  be 
dissuaded  from  fighting  because  it  is  wrong  'o  fight 
they  will  never  be  dissuaded  at  all.    Certainly  will 
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never  be  dissuaded  by  an  appeal  to  their  pockets.  Still 
more  certainly  they  will  never  be  dissuaded  by  any- 
thing that  is  likely  to  be  done  in  the  absurd  Palace  of 
Peace  at  The  Hague,  which  seems  to  be  a  Carnegie 
Library  on  a  large  scale,  and  absolutely  nothing  more. 


Newspapers  and  the  Public. 

About  a  year  ago  Mr.  H.  H.  Kohlsaat  purchased  the 
Chicago  Inter  Ocean  and  proceeded  to  tune  it  up  in 
accordance  with  his  ideal  of  what  a  newspaper  ought 
to  be.  Mr.  Kohlsaat  had  strong  opinions  about  the 
inquities  of  the  daily  press  and  he  stated  them  strongly. 
He  said  that  "the  daily  and  periodical  press  have  be- 
come very  largely  the  muckrakers  of  the  universe,  the 
distorters  of  facts,  and  the  debauchers  of  thought  for 
the  masses,  in  whom  eventually  abides  the  fate  of  the 
republic."  And  so  he  proceeded  to  put  his  own  theories 
into  practice  and  to  produce  a  newspaper  that  should  be 
all  the  things  that  a  newspaper  ought  to  be  and  none 
of  the  things  that  a  newspaper  ought  not  to  be. 

But  he  seems  to  find  it  an  uphill  task  if  we  may  judge 
from  an  editorial  that  he  has  just  printed.     He  says: 

So  long  as  its  present  editor  retains  control  of  the  Inter 
Ocean  it  will  continue  faithful  to  Chicago,  true  to  the  higher 
traditions  of  journalism,  alert  and  fair  in  printing  the  decent 
news  of  each  day,  sane  and  fearless  in  discussing  the  questions 
of  the  hour  as  they  arise.  But  if  the  business  men  of  Chi- 
cago, who  have  more  at  stake  than  the  Inter  Ocean,  fail  to 
accord  it  steady  and  generous  support,  the  temptation  to  stand 
from  under  may  prove  irresistible.  And  then  journalism  of 
the  "itching  palm  and  wanton  eyes"  will  have  its  way. 

Mr.  Kohlsaat  hits  the  right  nail  upon  the  head.  The 
public  are  actually  the  editors  of  the  daily  newspaper. 
They  ask  for  what  they  want  and  they  see  that  they  get 
it,  and  if  they  do  not  get  it  they  pronounce  a  sentence 
of  death.  The  depravities  of  the  daily  newspaper  are 
a  matter  of  general  lament  among  people  of  education 
and  influence,  and  yet  it  is  often  these  very  people  who 
sustain  the  depraved  newspaper  by  buying  it,  and  by 
refraining  from  buying  its  sane  and  dignified  competi- 
tors. There  is  enough  of  decent  public  opinion  in  every 
city  of  America  to  correct  the  journalistic  debaucheries 
that  flourish  in  their  midst.  There  is  enough  power 
of  the  right  kind  to  remedy  this  peculiarly  ugly  disease 
of  modern  civilization.  But  the  power  is  simply  not 
exercised.  It  is  dissipated  in  futile  laments  and  neu- 
tralized by  direct  act. 


Will  Ulster  Fight? 

It  is  well  to  receive  with  caution  the  current  reports 
from  Ireland  as  to  military  preparations  to  resist  the 
operation  of  the  Home  Rule  bill.  Most  of  those  reports 
are  patently  absurd.  The  men  of  Ulster  may  be  nar- 
row bigots,  but  in  the  general  sense  of  the  word  they 
are  by  no  means  fools.  And  for  a  corner  of  Ireland 
foricbly  to  resist  a  law  that  has  been  debated  for  years 
and  that  has  eventually  been  enacted  by  the  slow 
processes  necessitated  by  the  opposition  of  the  House 
of  Lords  would  be  sheer  and  unadulterated  madness. 
The  Ulster  community  is  of  the  manufacturing,  indus- 
trial, and  agricultural  kind,  and  therefore  with  a  deep 
stake  of  self-interest  in  the  preservation  of  social  or- 
der. It  is  true  that  religious  bigotry  will  go  a  long 
way,  but  we  may  doubt  if  it  will  go  quite  so  far  as  a 
ruinous  struggle  with  the  military  forces  of  the  coun- 
try. No  doubt  there  are  fully  one  hundred  thousand 
men  in  Ulster  who  have  signed  pledges  and  contracts 
under  the  romantic  circumstances  of  nighttime  and 
secrecy,  but  that  even  a  tithe  of  these  warriors  would 
go  so  far  as  to  throw  a  stone  at  a  policeman  we  may 
very  much  doubt.  The  issue  would  be  too  certain  and 
the  outlook  too  hopeless.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  believe 
that  there  has  been  any  general  movement  to  arm  or 
to  drill.  It  would  be  impossible  to  carry  out  such  pro- 
ceedings without  the  cognizance  of  the  government, 
and  the  government  seems  to  be  placidly  contemptuous 
of  the  whole  business.  It  is  true  that  a  few  boxes  of 
old-fashioned  rifles  without  ammunition  were  recently 
seized  in  London  on  their  way  to  Ireland,  but  if  these 
were  actually  intended  to  arm  the  rebels  of  Ulster  they 
would  have  been  better  advised  to  use  bows  and  arrows. 
The  consignment  and  its  seizure  were  doubtless  ar- 
ranged for  the  purpose  of  producing  an  effect  upon 
public  opinion.     And  it  produced  no  effect  at  all. 

There  Will  be  no  lack  of  sympathy  for  the  minority 
in  Ulster — for  even  in  Ulster  the  anti-Home  Rulers 
are  in  a  minority — if  they  actually  believe  that  the 
establishment  in  Dublin  of  a  sort  of  national  board  of 
supervisors  will  constitute  an  attack  upon  their  liber- 
ties and  rights.  Indeed  there  will  be  a  good  deal  of 
sympat'iv  fur  a  men)  d  hysteria  that  produces  such  a 
belie      ■  .    gla  u  the   Home   Rule   bill   as   it   now 


stands  is  surprising  for  its  revelations  of  caution.  In- 
I  deed  it  is  only  by  courtesy  that  it  can  be  called  a  Homo 
Rule  bill  at  all,  so  extraordinary  are  the  precautions 
and  the  safeguards  against  any  kind  of  tyranny,  and 
especially  religious  tyranny.  There  seems  to  be  no 
loophole  for  the  admission  of  any  sort  of  sectional  in- 
justice or  to  the  display  of  any  kind  of  power  adverse 
to  the  liberties  now  enjoyed  by  all  Irishmen  alike. 
But  it  is  useless  to  argue  against  bigotry  and  passion. 
Time  alone  is  the  cure  for  such  evils  as  these,  and  it 
will  be  safe  to  predict  that  the  present  outburst  of 
threatening  fanaticism  will  soon  be  a  source  of  won- 
der even  to  those  who  are  now  fanning  the  flames  of 
revolt.  , 

Mr.  Bryan  in  Vaudeville. 

The  newspapers  do  not  allow  us  to  remain  for  long 
in  doubt  as  to  the  exact  whereabouts  of  Mr.  Bryan. 
He  has  not  yet  attained  to  the  giddy  eminence  of  the 
sporting  page,  but  even  that  may  come  in  due  time. 
Here,  for  example,  is  a  dispatch  from  Glenolden,  Penn- 
sylvania : 

William  J.  Bryan  played  a  matinee  and  night  performance 
today.  At  Media  he  divided  time  with  the  Tyrolean  singers. 
Tonight  in  this  city  the  rest  of  the  entertainment  was  given 
by  the  Florentine  Orchestra,  Miss  Millicent  Melrose,  soprano, 
and  the  moving  pictures.  Bryan's  turn  came  between  Miss 
Melrose  and  the  moving  pictures.  At  Media  he  closed  the 
show.     Both  shows  were  under  tents. 

We  are  not  told  the  precise  purport  of  these  festivi- 
ties, whether  they  had  any  pseudo  humanitarian  or  edu- 
cational object  or  whether  they  were  frankly  vaude- 
ville. We  suspect  the  latter,  and  that  we  may  yet  see 
the  name  of  the  American  Secretary  of  State  set  forth 
on  some  flamboyant  circus  poster.  It  is  extremely  un- 
likely— more  so  now  than  ever — that  Mr.  Bryan  will 
ever  be  President  of  the  United  States,  although  he  is 
said  still  to  cherish  ambitions  of  that  kind.  But.  if  the 
wheel  of  fortune  should  ever  inflict  upon  us  such  a 
disaster  as  that  we  should  probably  see  performances 
similar  to  those  that  are  now  producing  such  a  feeling 
of  disgust  throughout  the  country.  And  a  President 
could  probably  command  even  higher  fees  than  a  Sec- 
retary of  State.  In  the  meantime  we  may  note  a  letter 
to  one  of  the  New  York  newspapers  from  a  European 
correspondent  to  the  effect  that  while  Mr.  Bryan's 
antics  may  evoke  a  feeling  of  amusement  at  home,  they 
are  galling  in  the  extreme  when  considered  in  the  light 
of  contemptuous  foreign  comment.  And  it  is  quite  easy 
to  believe  that  this  is  so. 


Editorial  Notes. 

The  Argonaut  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  immigra- 
tion authorities  will  make  a  tactical  mistake  if  they 
exclude  Mrs.  Pankhurst.  They  would  be  quite  justified 
in  doing  so  according  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  law  on 
the  double  ground  that  Mrs.  Parkhurst  has  been  im- 
prisoned for  criminal  offenses  and  that  she  is  also  a 
lunatic.  There  should  be  no  difficulty  on  either  count, 
but  the  immigration  law  is  somewhat  elastic,  and 
properly  so,  and  it  might  be  an  error  of  judgment  to 
increase  the  weight  of  the  crown  of  martyrdom  that  she 
is  already  so  gratified  to  wear.  If  Mrs.  Pankhurst 
should  relapse  into  any  of  the  more  violent  forms  of 
her  distressing  mania  while  on  American  soil  she  can 
be  dealt  with  speedily  in  many  ways.  Until  she  does 
so  it  would  seem  to  be  the  part  of  good  sense  to  receive 
her  with  a  judicious  and  salutary  neglect. 


The  political  results  of  the  death  of  Mayor  Gaynor 
must  necessarily  be  considerable,  although  we  must 
wait  for  the  air  to  clear  before  we  can  see  what  they 
are.  His  sudden  injection  into  the  mayoralty  contest 
meant  a  split  in  the  anti-Tammany  vote  and  it  probably 
portended  a  renewal  of  Tammany  domination.  To  that 
extent  Mr.  Gaynor's  death  has  simplified  the  situation, 
but  a  great  deal  of  cooperation  and  conciliation  will 
still  be  necessary  if  New  York  is  to  be  saved  from  the 
Tammany  debauch  that  threatens  it.  Almost  the  last 
public  utterance  of  the  late  mayor  was  a  fierce  denun- 
ciation of  the  "hungry,  grafting  leaders"  upon  whom 
he  had  declared  war.  "No  wonder  they  are  ferocious 
against  me,"  he  said,  "they  have  had  four  lean  and 
hungry  years."  It  is  now  for  the  people  of  New  York 
to  see  that  this  compulsory  fast  is  indefinitely  extended. 


from  us.  Indeed  we  are  still  in  doubt  as  to  the  exact 
.procedure  by  which  this  sordid  young  ruffian  was  bopte'd 
back  to  the  proud  land  of  his  birth.  Perhaps  the  pro- 
cedure consisted  in  the  mere  fiat  of  some  one  who  must 
be  obeyed,  which  is  a  way  they  have  in  these  effete 
and  obsolete  systems  of  government.  However  that 
may  be,  Thaw  is  once  more  with  us,  and  so  is  Mr. 
Jerome,  and  so  are  all  the  experts.  In  the  case  of  a 
good  many  of  them  Thaw  is  likely  to  be  their  only 
visible  means  of  support  for  some  time  to  come. 


WHEN  DOCTORS  DISAGREE. 


Canada  has  undoubtedly  redeemed  her  threatened 
reputation  by  her  drastic  settlement  of  the  perpetual 
Thaw  case.  For  the  moment  it  seemed  that  Thaw,  as 
a  source  of  legal  and  medical  revenues,  had  been  per- 
manently transferred-  to  the  northern  side  of  the  fron- 
tier and  that  »ne  mine  home  industry  had  been  filched 


Wilson  Says  Pledges  Redeemed  Are  Beneficial,  but  Penrose 
Dissents  and  La  Follette  Explains. 

» 

There  may  be  some  questions  inside  or  outside 
of  Horatio's  philosophy  which  have  not  the  proverbial 
two  sides  for  argument,  but  questions  of  such  plain 
exterior  are  never  found  in  Washington.  Take  the 
tariff  recently  passed  by  the  Senate.  President  Wilson 
said  that  the  enactment  of  the  Underwood-Simmons  bill 
by  a  vote  of  +4  to  37  meant  that : 

A  fight  for  the  people  and  for  free  business  which  has  lasted 
a  long  generation  though  has  at  last  been  won,  handsomely 
and  completely.  A  leadership  and  a  steadfastness  in  counsel 
has  been  shown  in  both  Houses  of  which  the  Democratic 
party  has  reason  to  be  very  proud.  When  the  currency  bill  is 
passed  this  first  session  of  the  Sixty-Third  Congress  will  have 
passed  into  history  with  an  unrivaled  distinction. 

That  would  seem  to  settle  it.  The  statement  of  the 
President  has  every  aspect  of  conclusiveness.  Up  rises 
Senator  Penrose  of  Pennsylvania,  standpat  Republican, 
and  expresses  his  opinion  of  precisely  the  same  bill  in 
the  following  manner : 

I  am  more  confirmed  in  the  belief  that  bad  results  will  fol- 
low from  the  enactment  of  this  bill  than  I  was  six  months 
ago.  The  disturbance  is  going  to  be  more  than  the  temporary 
friction  incident  to  a  change  in  fiscal  policies.  It  strikes  at 
the  fundamental  principles  of  American  industrial  civilization. 
We  will  doubtless  go  on  to  conditions  worse  and  worse  with 
the  rapidly  awakening  public  sentiment.  If  the  currency  bill 
in  its  present  shape  is  forced  upon  the  country  it  is  going 
to  add  very  considerably  to  the  complications  already  existing 
and  is  going  to  increase  the  industrial  disaster  that  is  im- 
pending. 

Either  President  Wilson  or  Senator  Penrose  may  be 
right.  The  advantage  of  setting  down  the  two  di- 
vergent views  is  that  the  reader,  without  any  payment 
of  an  entrance  fee,  can  take  his  choice.  Or  perhaps 
the  truth  lies  somewhere  between  the  two  extreme  ex- 
pressions. The  President  feels  sure  that  the  Demo- 
cratic party  has  carried  out  its  pledge  to  destroy  protec- 
tion. The  platform  adopted  at  Baltimore  July  2,  1912, 
specifically  said : 

We  declare  it  to  be  "a  fundamental  principle  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  that  the  federal  government  under  the  constitu- 
tion has  no  right  or  power  to  impose  or  collect  tariff  duties 
except  for  the  purpose  of  revenue,  and  we  demand  that  the 
collection  of  such  taxes  shall  be  limited  to  the  necessities  of 
the   government   honestly   and   economically   administered. 

Still  there  may  be  two  views.  Senator  La  Follette, 
after  he  had  voted  with  the  Democrats  for  the  passage 
of  the  bill,  said  that  he  realized  that  what  he  had  done 
was  a  political  sacrifice,  but  that  something  within  him 
had  compelled  him  to  vote  for  the  bill.  He  added  that 
"the  tariff  act  of  1909  was  but  little  short  of  a  crime. 
The  bill  passed  today  is  not  a  Democratic  measure,  but 
a  protective  measure.  Every  change  made  by  the 
finance  committee  was  made  by  way  of  adjustment  to  a 
protective  basis  except  such  as  free  wool  and  free  sugar, 
which  were  determined  upon  outside." 

Thus  President  Wilson  holds  that  the  Democratic 
party  in  its  radical  tariff  reduction  carried  out  the 
pledge  of  the  Baltimore  platform,  while  Senator  La 
Follette,  who  voted  with  the  Democrats,  says  that  the 
party  definitely  failed  to  carry  out  its  pledge. 

There  is  simply  no  way  of  getting  an  agreement  be- 
tween such  men.  Probably  if  a  scientific  tariff  commis- 
sion were  established  and  made  definite  recommenda- 
tions to  Congress  there  would  be  just  as  much  squab- 
bling about  the  way  in  which  the  recommendations 
should  be  interpreted  as  there  is  under  present  condi- 
tions, wdterein  the  tariff  is  simply  the  football  of  politics. 
One  thing  is  certain :  The  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate 
represents  an  average  reduction  of  more  than  4  per 
cent  from  the  rates  of  the  original  bill  that  passed  the 
House,  and  nearly  28  per  cent  from  the  rates  of  existing 
law.  The  Senate's  additions  to  the  House  free  list 
with  1912  as  a  basis  will  cost  the  government  more  than 
$44,000,000,  but  by  adding  a  tax  of  one-tenth  of  one 
cent  a  pound  on  cotton  sold  for  future  delivery;  a  tax 
of  one-tenth  of  one  cent  a  pound  on  bananas ;  restoring 
the  requirement  of  the  full  internal  revenue  tax  of 
$1.10  a  gallon  on  brandies  used  to  fortify  wines,  and 
by  increasing  the  surtax  rates  on  large  incomes,  the 
Senate  leaders  believe  they  have  provided  a  natural  in- 
crease.   

Whatever  one  may  think  of  the  tariff  bill,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  political  situation  since  last  November  has 
undergone  a  change.    This  is  exemplified  in  the  Maine 
congressional  election,  where  the  returns  gave  the  Re- 
publican  candidate    15,106;   the    Democratic    candidate 
14,553.  and  the  Progressive,  or  Bull  Moose,  candidate 
6487.    To  realize  the  change  that  has  taken  place  it  need 
only  be  stated  that  the  vote  for  President  in  November 
was  Wilson.  Democrat,  14.692;  Roosevel 
13.236.  and   Taft.  Republican.  7159.     The    Pi 
vote  showed  a   falling  off  of  about  50   per 
that  given   Colonel   Roosevelt  last   November. 
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other  hand  the  Republican  vote  was  10S  per  cent  greater 
than  the  Taft  vote,  while  the  Democratic  vote  at  this 
special  election  and  at  the  election  in  November  showed 
very  little  variation. 

Evidently  the  Progressives  are  going  back  to  the  Re- 
publican party.  At  a  little  dinner  given  to  him  before 
he  died  Mark  Hanna  predicted  the  collapse  of  both  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  parties  some  time  before 
1916.  He  said  that  in  that  year  there  would  be  two 
new  political  parties,  probably  known  as  the  Conserva- 
tive and  Radical  parties.  Evidently  his  prediction  is 
not  going  to  be  fulfilled.  The  issue  in  1916  again  will 
be  the  tariff,  and  the  Republicans  are  now  confident  that 
the  Progressive  converts  will  return  in  answer  to  the 
rallying  cry.  Whether  the  Democratic  party  will  be 
able  to  meet  a  reunited  Republican  party  in  the  stand- 
up  and  knock-down  tariff  fight  depends  as  much  upon 
President  Wilson's  political  acumen  as  upon  his  states- 
manship. He  has  already  demonstrated  ability  as  a 
leader  and  has  done  a  remarkable  thing  in  holding  Con- 
gress in  line  for  currency  reform  when  most  of  the 
leaders  in  the  House  and  Senate  wanted  to  get  away 
immediately  after  action  had  been  taken  upon  the  tariff. 
Moreover,  everything  that  the  President  wanted  was 
written  into  the  tariff  bill.  In  even'  instance  he  has 
won  his  point  in  conflicts  with  the  leaders  in  his  own 
party  and  has  capitalized  his  Scotch  quality  of  stubborn- 
ness. 

Nevertheless  there  are  many  Democrats  who  now 
contend  that  the  President  is  not  a  politician  in  the 
real  sense  of  the  word — not  such  a  politician,  for  in- 
stance, as  was  President  McKinley.  The  Democrats 
are  dissatisfied  because  thousands  of  Republicans  are 
being  retained  in  good  positions  in  the  government 
service.  The  Democrats  are  hungering  for  pap  after  a 
fast  of  sixteen  years.  Every  now  and  then  one  of  the 
Democratic  representatives  in  Congress  will  jump  to 
his  feet  and  let  out  a  calliope  cry  against  the  civil 
service.  They  say  that  such  a  system  was  the  invention 
of  the  devil  with  the  assistance  of  T.  Roosevelt,  the 
latter  of  whom  desired  to  keep  Republicans  in  office 
even  after  his  own  exit. 

In  the  framing  of  the  income  section  of  the  tariff  bill 
the  Democrats  carefully  refrained  from  putting  the  posi- 
tion of  the  new  collectors  under  civil  service,  and  this 
will  provide  several  thousand  jobs  for  the  faithful,  who 
will  not  be  compelled  to  prove  that  they  can  read  and 
write  and  do  a  sum  in  algebra.  Ira  E.  Bexxett. 

Washington,  September  12,  1913. 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 


From  time  immemorial  rosarians  of  Lyon,  France, 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  favoring  conditions  until 
skill  and  interest  in  the  industry  have  made  the  roses 
of  the  Rhone  Valley  known  throughout  the  parks  and 
gardens  of  the  world.  The  ground  where  the  roses  are 
chiefly  cultivated  is  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  It  is 
flat,  devoid  of  shade  trees,  and  protected  only  by  high 
walls  at  the  confines  of  the  property.  The  rose  plants 
are  set  out  for  commercial  purposes  in  straight  rows, 
sometimes  one  hundred  feet  long.  Xearly  all  of  the 
plants  are  out  of  doors.  The  greenhouses  for  a  rose 
garden  of  fifteen  acres  do  not  number  more  than  two, 
averaging  thirty  feet  in  length.  It  is  only  in  excep- 
tional winters  that  the  plants  have  to  be  covered. 
Sometimes  the  tops  of  the  older  plants  are  rather 
loosely  bound  in  straw.  In  even,-  large  commercial  rose 
garden  of  Lyon  hundreds  of  eglantine  rose  plants  are 
kept  to  a  single  stalk  for  grafting.  These  are  usually 
gathered  by  peasants  in  the  woods  or  on  uncultivated 
land  and  sold  to  the  rose  growers.  Those  whose  sole 
occupation  is  to  grow  roses  on  a  large  scale  for  profit 
have  been  known  here  to  bring  out  many  new  varieties 
in  a  year,  but  in  the  end  only  a  few  choice  ones,  of 
marked  individuality,  are  definitely  named  and  presented 
to  the  public  through  the  catalogues.  Some  of  the 
finest  roses  ever  known  have  been  created  within  sight 
of  the  towers  of  this  ancient  city.  It  is  a  frequent 
occupation  for  persons  of  this  vicinity  to  devote  con- 
siderable time  to  rose-growing  for  pleasure,  often  with 
the  hope  of  producing  a  new  rose  that  may  be  novel 
in  form,  color,  scent,  or  size.  On  very  small  plots  of 
ground  attached  to  their  dwellings  local  amateurs  have 
managed  to  bring  out  remarkable  specimens. 
^«^ 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  the  commune  of  Wangen,  in  the 
Alsace  wine  country,  was  sentenced  to  make  an  annual 
payment  to  the  monastery  of  Strasburg  of  40Q  measures 
of  wine.  In  1793  the  payment  was  abolished  by  the  Di- 
rectory. Under  Louis  XVIII  two  merchants  secured 
the  transfer  of  the  payment  to  them,  by  means  of 
forged  documents,  for  $3300,  but  the  commune  com- 
menced proceedings  against  them,  in  which  it  was  vic- 
torious on  July  13,  1830.  Since  that  date  a  communal 
festival  has  been  held  on  that  day,  and  from  the  public 
fountain  erected  to  commemorate  the  victor)'  wine  flows 
for  one  hour  in  the  day. 

■<i» 

One  of  the  queerest  results  of  the  French  govern- 
ment's monopoly  of  salt  is  the  fact  that  visitors  to  the 
French  resort  of  Pourville  have  been  officially  forbid- 
den "to  carry  away  in  any  vessel  or  receptacle  any 
quartity  of  sea  water,  except  by  special  license."  The 
order  is  issued  to  prevent  salt  being  extracted  from  the 
water. 

mam 

">n  October  1  the  State  of  Missouri  will  begin  the 

cut    of    pensions   to   Confederate  veterans.     The 

will  be  paid  under  an  act  calling  for  $30,000 

i  by  the  legislature  last  winter.     More  than  1100 

plications  have  been  made. 


The  publication  of  Count  Hayashi's  diary — now  stopped  by 
order  of  the  Japanese  government — throws  a  new  light  on 
the  Anglo -Japanese  alliance.  It  seems  that  the  proposal 
originated  with  Germany,  the  German  proposal  being  for  a 
three-cornered  alliance  between  herself,  Japan,  and  Great 
Britain.  The  German  representative  explained  to  Count 
Hayashi  that  while  there  was  a  popular  and  strong  anti- 
British  feeling  in  Germany  it  was  not  shared  by  the  emperor 
and  his  advisers,  who  were  anxious  for  the  alliance.  Negotia- 
tions proceeded  slowly,  and  at  last  Japan  allowed  it  to  be 
known  that  she  was  willing  to  come  to  an  understanding  with 
Great  Britain,  but  that  Germany  must  be  excluded.  Count 
Hayashi  further  explains  that  he  mistrusted  Germany  as  one 
of  the  partners  in  the  coalition  that  robbed  Japan  of  the 
fruits  of  her  victory  after  the  treaty  of  Shimonoseki.  That 
such  momentous  negotiations  should  be  carried  out  in  dead 
secrecy  and  that  they  should  now  be  revealed  only  b>r  the 
injudicious  publication  of  a  diary  seems  to  show  the  hope- 
lessness of  any  general  attempt  to  understand  the  inwardness 
of  European  foreign  policies.  And  wTe  may  also  wonder  that 
so  astute  a  statesman  as  Count  Hayashi  allowed  himself  the 
imprudence  of  a  diary. 

The  great  Friedmann  issue  seems  still  to  have  some  vitality. 
Dr.  Barnes  of  the  Providence  State  Sanitarium  has  issued  a 
report  to  the  effect  that  the  120  sufferers  treated  by  Dr. 
Friedmann  "have  shown  none  of  the  immediate  and  wonderful 
results  reported.  On  the  contrary  about  17  per  cent  of  the 
cases  have  shown  an  increased  activity  of  the  disease  which 
would  not  have  been  expected  under  ordinary  sanitarium 
treatment."  Now  that  seems  fairly  conclusive,  and  it  is  so 
regarded  by  the  newspapers  that  report  it,  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  we  are  told  that  a  "number  of  doctors"  who  heard  the 
report  when  it  was  first  submitted  came  to  the  defense  of  the 
German  bacteriologist  and  that  Dr.  Dwinnell  said :  "It  is  not 
enough  to  line  up  a  lot  of  patients  in  the  dining-room  and  ask 
them  how  they  feel.  I  can  point  to  as  many  successes  among 
the  patients  as  Dr.  Barnes  can  point  to  failures."  It  would 
be  highly  improper  that  the  layman  should  be  a  partisan  in 
such  matters,  but  the  layman  may  at  least  -wonder  at  medical 
knowledge  and  at  medical  ethics  that  permit  of  such  amazing 
discrepancies.  

The  popular  estimate  of  Swinburne's  character  does  not 
usually  include  a  proficiency  in  the  use  of  iron-clad  language. 
But  a  writer  in  Blackzi-ood's  Magazine  attributes  a  singular 
and  enviable  fluency  in  this  respect  to  the  poet  who  is  usually 
associated  with  a  particular  sweetness  of  expression.  De- 
scribing a  lunch,  he  says:  "The  poet,  before  entering  the 
house,  engaged  in  a  prolonged  discussion  with  the  cabman, 
who  eventually  snatched  up  his  reins  and  drove  rapidly  away. 
'Swinburne's  got  the  best  of  it,  as  usual,'  drawled  Howell, 
who  had  been  gleefully  watching  the  scene.  He  lives  at  the 
British  Hotel  in  Cockspur  Street,  and  never  goes  anywhere 
except  in  hansoms,  which,  whatever  the  distance,  he  in- 
variably remunerates  with  a  shilling.  When,  as  today,  he 
drives  two  miles  beyond  the  radius  there's  the  devil's  own  row. 
But  in  the  matter  of  imprecation  the  poet  is  more  than  a 
match  for  cabby,  who,  after  five  minutes  of  it,  galloped  off  as 
though  he  had  been  rated  by  Beelzebub  himself." 


killed.  As  for  the  Bulgarian  men,  we  put  out  their  eyes." 
Another  letter  says:  "We  have  driven  the  Bulgarians  wild, 
and  have  burned  their  villages.  Wherever  we  found  one  or 
two  of  them  we  shot  them  like  sparrows."  Still  another  says : 
'"We  burn  all  the  Bulgarian  villages  and  kill  all  the  men  fall- 
ing into  our  hands."  

Miss  Edith  Dunham  writes  a  letter  to  the  London  Times  in 
which  she  refutes  a  prevalent  idea  that  Christian  atrocities  in 
the  Balkans  were  confined  to  the  Bulgarians.  She  says  that 
the  Montenegrins  were  quite  as  bad.  Of  course  a  good  deal 
depends  on  the  meaning  of  the  word  cruelties,  but  Miss 
Dunham  believes  that  the  cutting  off  of  noses  and  of  upper 
lips  comes  well  within  the  meaning  of  the  act.  She  herself 
saw  nine  Turks  mutilated  in  this  way,  and  her  patients  in  the 
Montenegrin  hospital  often  boasted  to  her  of  these  playful 
exploits,  nor  did  she  find  any  Montenegrins  who  denied  them. 
Of  course  the  victims  were  only  Turks,  but  the  hypercritical 
sentimentalities  of  the  day  will  be  likely  to  disapprove  of  the 
mutilation  even  of  unbelievers. 


Although  the  Oregon  law  requiring  the  medical  examination 
of  men  as  a  prelude  to  matrimony  was  passed  only  a  few 
months  ago  it  has  already  proved  itself  to  be  so  mischievous 
a  failure  that  authoritative  steps  are  now  under  way  for  its 
annulment  or  repeal.  No  one  submits  to  it  who  can  evade  it, 
and  it  is  quite  easy  to  evade  it  by  buying  a  ticket  to  Van- 
couver, where  the  powers  of  the  freak  are  still  restrained  by 
a  general  common  sense.  District  Judge  Jones,  who  is  taking 
steps  to  invalidate  the  obnoxious  law,  says :  "We  might  blink 
at  defects  in  a  law  which  truly  served  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving the  race,  but  this  law  does  not.  It  is  an  unequal 
burden,  imposed  at  the  very  time  when  equal  rights  are  in 
the  air,  clearly  unjust  and  an  utter  fizzle."  That  other  states 
will  take  advantage  of  Oregon's  experience  is  too  much  to 
hope  for.  The  average  hygienist  is  not  constructed  for  the 
reception  of  facts.  

Speaking  of  hygienists,  it  would  be  well  for  them  to  take 
note  of  the  warning  of  Dr.  Loesch  of  Budapest,  a  delegate  to 
the  recent  international  medical  congress  in  London.  Dr. 
Loesch  said :  "If  we  doctors  aim  at  keeping  the  respect  of 
the  people  we  should  cease  warning  them  that  humanity  is 
doomed  to  perish  unless  it  gives  up  some  trifling  weakness  to 
which  it  has  been  addicted  since  the  dawn  of  time.  The 
plague  of  hygienics  must  stop."  But  surely  the  warning  comes 
too  late.  

The  gallant  Protestants  of  Ulster  are  showing  their  fears 
of  Catholic  intolerance  by  outrages  upon  their  Catholic  neigh- 
bors. We  read  of  revolver  shooting  by  the  Orangemen  of 
Londonderry,  of  iron  bolts  thrown  through  the  windows  of 
the  convent,  and  of  Catholics  barricaded  in  their  houses 
against  the  terrors  of  a  Protestant  mob.  The  love  of  religious 
liberty  is  evidently  very  strong  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  if 
the  Catholics  should  only  display  some  of  the  same  passion  for 
freedom,  and  in  the  same  way,  what  a  bear  garden  we  should 
have.  Incidentally  we  may  be  grateful  that  the  law-abiding 
impartialities  of  the  irreligious  preserve  even  such  general 
semblances  of  religious  concord  as  we  have.  It  would  be  a 
sorry  world  if  we  all  shared  in  the  militant  pieties  of  the 
Irish  Protestant.  

The  Greeks  also  seem  to  have  had  their  little  foibles.  A 
number  of  letters  found  by  the  Bulgarians  among  the  effects 
of  the  Seventh  Division  of  the  Greek  army  make  interesting 
reading  in  this  connection.  One  of  these  letters  says:  "Here 
at  Yrondu  I  have  captured  five  Bulgarians  and  one  girl  from  . 
Serres.      We    shut    them    in    a    police   station.      The   girl    was 


V\  hen  that  rather  futile  person,  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen,  issues  a 
manifesto  he  usually  predicts  dire  disaster  to  China  if  his 
counsels  remain  unheeded.  When  Yuan  Shi  Kai  issues  a 
manifesto  he  predicts  dire  disaster  to  the  individuals  who  op- 
pose him.  which  is  a  much  safer  proceeding,  as  YTuan  Shi 
Kai  is  often  in  a  position  to  fulfill  his  own  predictions.  It 
seems  that  some  evil-disposed  persons  have  stated  that  Yuan 
Shai  Kai  means  to  be  emperor  of  China,  and  now  comes  the 
inevitable  pronouncement  from  the  Chinese  president  remind- 
ing the  people  of  his  oath  that  "never  again  shall  a  mon- 
archy be  permitted  in  China."  If  these  persons  persist  in 
their  wrongdoing  "I,  Yuan  Shi  Kai,  shall  follow  the  behest  of 
my  fellow-countrymen  in  placing  such  men  beyond  the  fate 
of  humanity."  The  phrase  is  a  peculiar  one,  but  we  know 
what  it  means,  knowing  something  of  brother  Yuan.  And  he 
is  quite  likely  to  keep  his  word  in  unpleasant  ways  that  are 
distinctively  Chinese.  

It  seems  a  little  late  in  the  day  to  do  justice  to  Joan  of 
Arc,  but  perhaps  good  deeds  are  always  timely.  M.  le  Comte 
de  Maleyssie,  who  belongs  to  the  family  of  Joan,  has  lately 
lodged  a  request  with  the  authorities  of  Rouen  to  the  effect 
that  the  inscription  on  the  gate  of  the  Jardin  de  Saint-Ouen 
be  changed.  This  inscription  reads,  "On  Thursday,  May  24, 
1431,  Joan  of  Arc  submitted  to  abjuration  which  preceded  her 
martyrdom."  The  count  claims  that  Joan  never  recanted  at 
all,  inasmuch  as  she  did  not  sign  the  formula  of  abjuration 
and  must  therefore  have  refused  to  do  so,  since  she  knew 
how  to  write.  Thereupon  the  Rouen  authorities  instituted 
an  inquiry  and  the  report  of  the  historical  expert  has  now- 
been  published.  This  report  is  to  the  effect  that  Joan's  ability 
to  write  has  not  been  proved,  and  moreover  that  it  is  imma- 
terial whether  she  could  or  not.  It  was  sufficient  that  the 
act  of  abjuration  be  read  aloud,  and  there  is  evidence  that  it 
was  so  read,  and  that  it  was  repeated  by  Joan.  Therefore 
she  did  actually  recant,  but  since  the  recantation  was  exacted 
by  force  the  inscription  is  to  be  changed  to  read :  "Here  in 
the  cemetery  of  Saint-Ouen,  on  Thursda3',  May  24,  1431,  Joan 
of  Arc  submitted  to  the  abominable  torture  called  the  abjura- 
tion."   

Every'  one  knows  Browning's  line,  "Just  for  a  handful  of 
silver  he  left  us,"  but  who  knows  to  whom  Browning  referred  ? 
The  London  Daily  Chronicle  reminds  us  that  it  was  Words- 
worth, who  had  been  "commanded"  by  the  prince  consort  to 
write  an  ode  on  his  installation  as  chancellor  of  the  L~m- 
versity  of  Cambridge.  And  now  every  one  is  familiar  with 
Browning's  line,  while  Wordsworth's  ode  that  called  it  forth 
has  been  forgotten.  

Mr.  T.  W.  Arnold  in  "The  Preaching  of  Islam,"  just  pub- 
lished by  Scribner's,  tells  us  why  the  Mohammedan  missionary- 
is  able  to  convert  the  untutored  African  while  the  Christian 
missionary  meets  with  so  scanty  a  success.  The  Moslem  creed 
is  so  simple  that  the  rudimentary  mind  can  easily  understand 
it,  and  the  Moslem  preacher  is  able  to  put  into  actual  prac- 
tice his  teaching  of  the  brotherhood  of  man.  "The  Christian 
missionary  has  always  to  contend  with  race  prejudices  not 
likely  to  die  out  in  a  single  generation  where  the  white  Chris- 
tian has  for  generations  been  known  as  master  and  the  black 
heathen  as  slave.  .  .  .  Islam,  despite  its  shortcomings,  does 
not,  from  the  Nigerian  point  of  view,  demand  race  suicide  of 
the  Nigerian  as  an  accompaniment  of  conversion.  It  does 
not  stipulate  revolutionary  changes  in  social  life  impossible  at 
the  present  stage  of  Nigerian  development ;  nor  does  it  under- 
mine a  family  or  communal  authority.  Between  the  con- 
verter and  the  converted  there  is  no  abyss.  Both  are  equal, 
not  in  theory,  but  in  practice,  before  God.  Both  are  Africans, 
sons  of  the  soil.  . 

It  seems  that  European  diplomacy  requires  a  facial  control 
to  which  our  own  Mr.  Bryan  will  never  be  able  to  attain. 
A  clerk  in  the  Servian  office  has  been  dismissed  because  he 
allowed  the  angle  at  which  he  wore  his  hat  to  betray  his  ela- 
tion or  depression  at  the  current  news  and  so  to  give  unde- 
sirable clues  to  the  lurking  war  correspondents.  Belief  in  this 
story  is  not^ compulsory,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  hat  has 
played  no  mean  part  in  diplomacy.  De  Blowitz,  once  the 
Times  correspondent  in  Berlin,  tells  us  in  his  memoirs  how 
he  obtained  advance  news  of  the  proceedings  at  the  Berlin 
Conference,  and  as  he  certainly  did  obtain  the  news  in  ad- 
vance of  all  his  competitors  we  may  assume  that  the  story  is 
a  true  one.  He  had  a  friend  in  the  conference  with  whom  he 
arranged  that  they  should  dine  daily  at  the  same  place  and 
at  the.  same  hour.  De  Blowitz  was  always  the  first  to  leave 
and  he  always  took  his  friend's  hat  instead  of  his  own.  In 
the  lining  of  the  hat  he  found  the  various  clauses  of  the 
treaty  as  they  were  adopted  day  by  day.  Naturally  he  does 
not  reveal  the  identity  of  his  friend,  but  the  story  is  prob- 
ably a  true  one  and  quite  consistent  with  the  great  correspond- 
ent's  reputation   for   ingenuity   and   pertinacity. 

Sidney  G.  P.  Coryn. 


September  20,  1913. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


AN  INFERNAL  MACHINE. 


The  Clock  That  Stopped  on  the  Stroke  of  Twelve. 


During  the  summer  of  1S12  there  might  have  been 
observed  loitering  about  the  Tuileries  a  spare,  shabbily 
dressed  man,  past  the  prime  of  life,  restless  and  watch- 
ful in  his  movements,  but  wearing,  in  spite  of  his 
humble  garb,  an  air  of  faded  respectability  and  char- 
acter. He  was  a  decayed  Spanish  noble,  Don  Monsen 
Chavarri  by  name,  and  one  thing  noticeable  about  him 
was  his  persistency  in  endeavoring  to  obtain  an  au- 
dience of  the  emperor.  Foiled  in  every  attempt,  either 
through  accident  or  the  suspicions  of  the  attendants, 
he  invariably  received  his  rebuffs  in  silence,  and  with- 
drew— merely  to  renew  his  importunities.  Repulsed  to- 
day, tomorrow  found  him  at  his  post.  He  haunted  the 
palace  like  a  spectre.  Even  the  gamins  soon  grew 
familiar  with  the  story  of  his  hopeless  quest,  and  he 
began  in  time  to  be  treated  with  that  sort  of  pitiful  con- 
sideration which  is  usually  accorded  to  those  of  un- 
sound mind.  At  length,  however,  there  came  a  day 
when,  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  as  the  emperor  was  return- 
ing from  a  review,  a  pistol-shot  rang  out  from  the  cor- 
ner of  the  court,  and  the  bullet,  whistling  through  the 
line  of  outriders,  buried  itself  in  a  panel  of  the  imperial 
carriage.  The  police  at  once  charged  the  crowd;  and 
among  the  number  arrested  was  our  friend  the 
Spaniard.  At  the  trial,  there  being  no  evidence  against 
him,  he  was  acquitted,  but  warned  instantly  to  leave 
Paris.  Acting  upon  the  warning,  he  disappeared,  and 
all  traces  of  him  were  lost. 

It  was  some  two  years  after  this  occurrence  that 
there  began  to  circulate  among  the  quidnuncs  of  the 
capital  reports  of  a  marvelous  clock  to  be  seen  in  that 
city,  which  illustrated,  by  means  of  automatic  figures, 
an  episode  in  the  life  of  the  emperor.  It  was  designed 
for  presentation  to  that  personage.  It  was  said  to  be 
the  work  of  a  famous  artisan,  who  had  lately  arrived, 
incognito,  from  foreign  parts,  accompanied  by  a  young 
lady,  his  daughter,  who  in  a  supposed  fit  of  eccentricity 
had  taken  lodgings  in  a  humble  and  obscure  quarter 
of  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine.  The  reports  of  the  won- 
derful, almost  supernatural  performances  of  this  piece 
of  mechanism  and  the  mystery  surrounding  its  owner 
and  inventor  gave  rise  for  a  short  time  and  in  certain 
circles  to  no  small  amount  of  gossip.  This  gradually 
died  away,  and  the  artisan  and  his  clock  were  alike  for- 
gotten, when  an  event  occurred  which  restored  them 
to  more  than  their  former  prominence,  and  entitled  them 
to  a  place  in  history. 

Fouche,  one  morning  in  his  office,  received  a  letter 
from  his  secret  agent  in  Spain  which  contained  informa- 
tion of  a  most  startling  and  important  character.  Its 
perusal  threw  him  into  a  state  of  unusual  excitement, 
and  its  result  was  an  immediate  descent  of  the  police 
upon  the  mysterious  shop  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine 
with  orders  to  arrest  the  artisan  and  his  daughter,  se- 
cure the  premises,  and  carefully  guard  all  the  stock, 
tools,  implements,  and  other  contents  from  being 
touched  or  displaced  till  further  opportunity  offered  for 
a  thorough  investigation.  The  party  detailed  for  the 
duty  having  departed,  Fouche  reseated  himself,  and 
waited  with  ill-concealed  anxiety  the  arrival  of  the 
prisoners.  After  a  considerable  lapse  of  time,  the  officer 
charged  with  the  arrest  appeared  empty-handed.  His 
report  was  soon  made.  The  lady  in  the  case,  the 
daughter,  had  that  morning  at  an  early  hour  left  her 
house  in  the  Faubourg,  accompanied  by  a  young  lad, 
who  bore  a  heavy  black  portmanteau.  The  two  had 
been  traced  to  the  gates  of  Montmartre,  beyond  which 
point  no  clue  to  their  movements  could  be  obtained. 
The  old  workman  himself  had  left  the  shop  an  hour  be- 
fore the  visit  of  the  police,  locking  doors  and  barring 
windows  behind  him.  He  bore  in  his  arms  what  was 
apparently,  according  to  the  apple-woman  opposite,  a 
great  square  box,  covered  with  oilskin.  It  seemed 
heavy.  He  sat  down  awhile  on  his  doorstep,  when  a 
caleche  came  by,  into  which  he  put  himself  and  box, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  driver,  and  was  driven  off 
at  a  rapid  pace.  The  caleche  was  brown ;  the  driver 
was  in  green  livery.  A  gendarme  was  following  him 
and  another  was  guarding  the  shop  in  the  Faubourg, 
where,  however,  nothing  remained  but  a  piece  of  furni- 
ture and  a  great  many  scraps  of  brass  and  iron.  Fouche 
reflected  a  moment,  when  his  face  suddenly  whitened. 
A\  ithout  a  word  he  dashed  down  the  stairway  to  the 
street  and  sprang  into  a  passing  fiacre. 

"To  the  Tuileries !"  he  shouted.  "Double  wages  for 
double  speed!" 

Arrived  at  the  palace,  he  hastily  alighted  and  de- 
manded to  be  at  once  shown  into  the  presence  of  the 
emperor.  Napoleon  was  in  the  room  in  which  he  re- 
ceived private  visitors,  and  thither  the  ushers  instantly 
conducted  Fouche,  who  encountering  some  delay  in  the 
anteroom  impatiently  pushed  open  the  folding-doors, 
and  entered  unannounced.  The  emperor  greeted  the  in- 
trusion at  first  with  a  frown  of  displeasure,  but,  in- 
stantly recognizing  his  visitor,  resumed  his  customary 
expression,  and  nodded  affably.  Fouche  took  in  the 
situation  at  a  single  glance.  Besides  Xapoleon  there 
were  five  persons  in  the  room.  Four  of  these  were 
officials  of  the  palace — chamberlains  and  armed  valets, 
who  frequently  attended  when  he  gave  audience,  to  pre- 
vent attempts  at  private  assassination.  The  fifth  was  a 
man  habited  in  a  common  workman's  blouse,  standing 
apart  from  the  others  in  a  respectful  attitude  and  hold- 
ing in  his  hand  a  workman's  cap.  It  needed  but  a 
glance  to  assure  Fouche  that  this  person  was  none 
other  than  the  old  familiar  goblin  of  the  Tuileries — 


Don  Monsen  Chavarri.  But  how  metamorphosed !  His 
hair,  formerly  gray,  was  dyed  to  a  glossy  blackness ;  his 
face  was  despoiled  of  its  moustache  and  pointed  beard, 
and  his  once  smooth  hands  were  roughened  as  though 
by  exposure  and  toil.  At  his  side  stood  a  large  lacquer 
table,  supporting  an  object  on  which  Fouche's  attention 
was  immediately  fixed.  This  was  seen  at  once  to  be 
the  exact  model  of  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  wrought 
in  metal,  in  the  highest  style  of  art,  and  serving  evi- 
dently as  the  case  for  a  clock,  since  just  above  the 
folding  doors,  which  were  perfect  imitations  of  those 
which  barred  the  principle  entrance  to  Notre  Dame, 
were  two  dials,  on  one  of  which  the  hours  and  minutes 
were  measured,  while  on  the  other  a  long,  sweeping 
hand  described  the  seconds.  Fouche,  by  a  natural  im- 
pulse, noticed  the  time  indicated  by  the  dials.  It  lacked 
a  few  minutes  of  noon. 

Immediately  thereafter  he  started  with  nervous  alarm 
as  the  clock  gave  a  warning  note  as  though  about  to 
strike;  then  suddenly  there  was  a  clank  of  complicated 
machinery  and  the  great  doors  folded  slowly  inward. 
exposing  the  whole  gorgeous  interior  to  view.  The 
mimic  church  was  decorated  as  though  for  some  great 
fete.  Banners  and  hangings  of  the  richest  material  and 
most  costly  workmanship  fluttered  from  the  ceilings  and 
flaunted  from  the  niches  in  the  walls.  The  aisles  were 
carpeted  with  tapestry  and  velvet  and  the  pillars  were 
clustered  with  gold  and  blazing  with  gems.  On  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  great  nave  two  thrones  were 
erected,  the  one  being  approached  by  a  flight  of  velvet- 
covered  steps,  and  canopied  with  cloth  of  gold  and 
scarlet  velvet  sprinkled  with  golden  bees.  And  now  the 
great  bell  in  the  tower  struck  one  with  a  heavy,  re- 
verberating clang;  there  arose  a  swell  of  triumphal 
music,  and  a  mimic  procession,  clad  in  gorgeous  robes, 
moved  into  view  from  one  of  the  hidden  aisles.  At  the 
head  of  this  cortege  walked  an  old  man  wearing  a  triple 
crown,  who,  as  the  bell  tolled  for  the  second  time. 
ascended  the  steps  of  the  smaller  throne.  It  was  the 
coronation  performed  by  automatons. 

Napoleon  looked  on  with  unusual  interest.  "Con- 
fess, Fouche,"  said  he,  "that  this  is  as  admirable  in  its 
way  as  the  police  system  in  Paris.  There  is  one  mis- 
take, however."  he  continued :  "the  great  doors  of  Notre 
Dame  were  not  open  on  that  occasion.  The  throne  was 
built  against  them,  and  the  only  entrance  was  through 
the  transverse  halls." 

"True,  sire,"  said  the  fictitious  artisan,  casting  a  side 
glance  at  Fouche,  whose  name  he  had  just  heard  pro- 
nounced. "True,  but  your  majesty  will  see  that  it  is  a 
mistake  unavoidable  here.  Like  the  rest  of  the  world, 
we  have  been  obliged  to  sacrifice  truth  in  order  to  se- 
cure effect." 

The  emperor  smiled  and  remained  silent.  Meanwhile 
Fouche  was  revolving  a  dilemma  in  his  mind  with  the 
rapidity  of  one  accustomed  to  act  in  dangerous  crises. 
There  are  situations  in  which  a  slight  vantage  in  the 
hands  of  a  dangerous  man  may  set  at  naught  the 
strength  of  thousands,  and  in  which  the  most  extraordi- 
nary means  must  be  employed  to  secure  what  are  ap- 
parently trifling  results.  Fouche  adopted  the  course 
which  seemed  at  first  most  speedily  practicable,  since 
the  consideration  of  first  importance  was,  in  this  in- 
stance, time. 

"Your  majesty,"  said  he,  advancing,  and  speaking 
rapidly,  "may  I  request  your  immediate  attendance  in 
your  cabinet  for  a  matter  of  the  utmost  consequence — 
a  matter  which  will  not  permit  of  a  moment's  delay?" 

The  emperor  turned  in  surprise  and  frowned.  Cha- 
varri looked  up  sullenly  and  silently,  and  made  a  sus- 
picious movement  toward  his  clock.  With  the  rapidity 
of  thought  Fouche  changed  his  plans. 

"Your  majesty,"  said  he.  loudly,  and  more  rapidly 
than  before.  "Lady  Isidore  Chavarri  has  just  been  ar- 
rested near  the  Cemetery  of  Montmartre,  charged  with 
a  capital  crime.  She  has  already  been  tried  by  a  special 
tribunal  and  condemned  to  death.  I  come  to  implore 
your  majesty  to  grant  her  pardon." 

As  he  spoke,  he  fixed  an  intent,  searching  gaze  upon 
the  Spaniard.  This  time  the  bolt  had  struck.  The  old 
man's  tawny  face  was  taking  on  a  sickly  hue,  and  his 
limbs  trembled. 

"This  is  a  most  unusual  proceeding,"  said  the  em- 
peror, in  amazement.  "Who  is  this  lady,  and  what  is 
the  nature  of  her  crime?" 

Fouche,  bent  double  with  suspense,  still  keeping  his 
eye  riveted  upon  the  tawny,  changing  face,  spoke  al- 
most imploringly:  "You  have  trusted  me  before,  sire. 
I  beseech  you,  trust  me  now!  Ask  me  no  questions,  but 
write  the  pardon." 

There  was  an  instant  of  silence,  broken  only  by  the 
ticking  and  low  music  of  the  clock.  The  second  hand 
was  measuring  off  the  sixtieth  minute  with  rapid,  steady 
sweep.  Almost  unconsciously,  Fouche  drew  a  pistol 
from  his  pocket,  cocked  it  unobserved,  and.  with  a  face 
as  that  of  a  corpse,  was  raising  it  to  fire,  with  a  cry  to 
the  emperor  on  his  lips,  when  Chavarri,  whose  mind 
seemed  torn  by  contending  emotions,  bent  suddenly  over 
his  mechanism,  touched  a  spring  concealed  in  the  rear 
of  the  tower,  and  instantly  the  whole  complicated  ma- 
chinery of  the  clock  stopped  with  a  sudden  metallic 
clang.  The  music  ceased,  the  automatons  paused,  stand- 
ing like  statues,  each  in  his  place,  the  mimic  emperor 
stretching  out  his  hand  for  the  crown  of  the  Caesars, 
and  the  great  bell  in  the  tower  poised  midway  in  its 
swing  for  the  twelfth  and  final  stroke. 

"Parblcu!"  muttered   Fouche.   pocketing    the    pistol. 
and   wiping  the  perspiration   from  his  brow.     "Allow 
1  me,  monsieur,"  he  said,  advancing  to  the  table,  "to  in- 
spect this  wonderful  specimen  of  art." 


"It  is  so  delicate,  monsieur,"  said  Chavarri  hurriedly, 
still  keeping  his  finger  on  the  secret  spring,  and  waving 
Fouche  off  with  his  unengaged  hand. 

"Here  is  the  pardon,"  said  the  emperor,  affixing  his 
signature  to  a  paper  as  he  spoke.  "I  hold  you,  Fouche, 
responsible  for  results.    Well,  what  next?" 

"Our  worthy  friend's  clock  is  broken,  it  appears,"  said 
Fouche.  awkwardly. 

"Broken,  sire,"  said  the  Spaniard,  "and  with  it  the 
plans  of  a  lifetime.  And."  he  added,  casting  down  his 
eyes  and  speaking  in  a  querulous,  broken  voice,  "since 
when  one's  hopes  are  broken  one  cares  but  little  where 
he  goes  I  wish  a  passport  to  leave  France." 
Fouche  took  up  the  cue  immediately. 
"I  have  to  request,  sire."  said  he,  "that  you  also  make 
out  a  full  and  free  pardon  for  the  accomplice  of  the 
Lady  Isadore  Chavarri — her  father,  Don  Monsen  Cha- 
varri, of  Seville." 

The  emperor  smiled  bitterly.  His  active  mind  had 
already  compassed  the  situation,  and  without  a  word, 
either  of  expostulation  or  inquiry,  he  seized  a  pen  and 
wrote.  Then,  having  finished  and  signed  the  double 
pardon,  he  advanced  with  it  in  his  hand. 

"Our  friend  here."  said  he,  "doubtless  knows  where 
these  persons  are  to  be  found,  and  to  him  I  confide  these 
papers." 

The  old  man,  still  jealously  keeping  his  hand  on  the 
spring  of  the  mechanism,  read  aloud :  "A  full  permis- 
sion to  Don  Monsen  and  Dona  Isidore  Chavarri  to 
leave  France  immediately,  without  hindrance  or  ques- 
tion." 

"Add,"  said  he,  "  'and  alive.'  " 

"You  would  have  made  a  good  diplomat,"  said  Na- 
poleon as  he  made  the  required  addition. 

Chavarri  hesitated  for  a  moment,  removed  his  hand 
lingeringly  from  the  spring,  and,  bowing  his  head, 
glided  toward  the  door.  Just  upon  the  threshold  he 
turned  in  sudden  dismay. 

"Where  shall  I  find  my  daughter?"  he  asked. 
"When  she  is  found  we  will  send  monsieur  word," 
sneered  Fouche. 

An  expression  of  the  most  intense  malignity  flashed 
across  the  old  man's  face,  and  with  an  oath  he  sprang 
toward  the  table  in  the  room.  But  a  pistol  confronted 
him. 

"The  pardons  are  forfeited."  said  Fouche. 
"No."  said  the  emperor,  "let  him  pass." 
Chavarri.   with   a   look   of   wonder,    wheeled   slowly 
about  and  disappeared. 

After  his  departure  Napoleon  stood  for  a  short  time 
in  the  centre  of  the  apartment  in  a  profound  reverie. 
Then,  as  his  gaze  fell  upon  the  clock,  and  the  automa- 
ton standing  beneath  the  suspended  crown  within,  he 
bent  forward  and  regarded  the  figure  attentively. 

"So."  he  said,  "this  was  to  have  been  my  successor." 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  clock  proved, 
on  examination,  to  be  an  infernal  machine  of  the  most 
ingenious  and  deadly  description.  Concealed  beneath 
the  metallic  slab  which  formed  the  pavements  of  the 
mimic  chapel,  and  which  was  constructed  to  fold  back 
at  the  proper  moment,  was  found  a  triple  row  of  small 
wrought-iron  barrels,  loaded  heavily  with  slugs  and 
balls,  arranged  to  cover  an  arc  of  forty-five  degrees 
at  a  distance  of  twenty  yards  from  the  machine.  No 
one  within  that  range  could  possibly  have  withstood 
their  discharge,  exploded  simultaneously,  exactly  when 
the  hands  on  the  dial  indicated  the  hour  of  noon ;  but 
a  spring  on  the  outside  of  the  case  gave  the  manipu- 
lator power  to  alter  the  "set"  of  the  works  and  discharge 
them  sooner  if  necessary. 

A  few  months  after  the  occurrence  of  the  incidents 
narrated  above  Fouche  received  a  letter  from  Chavarri. 
then  in  England,  written  in  the  vein  in  which  men  who 
have  played  a  desperate  game  and  lost  write  occasion- 
ally to  those  who  have  outwitted  them.  The  writer 
stated  that  the  clock  was  entirely  the  work  of  his  own 
hands,  and  that  he  and  his  daughter  alone  were  con- 
cerned in  the  plot,  which  had  been  frustrated  by 
Fouche's  promptness.  As  for  himself,  he  had  little  ex- 
pectation of  escaping,  having  freely  resolved  to  involve 
himself,  if  necessary,  in  the  destruction  which  should 
overwhelm  the  emperor.  His  daughter,  however,  the 
only  person  on  earth  for  whom  he  retained  any  affec- 
tion, he  could  not  afford  thus  to  sacrifice.  He  had  made 
provision  elsewhere  for  her  support,  and  she  had  de- 
parted at  as  early  an  hour  as  possible,  while  he  himself 
had  proceeded  to  the  palace  at  eleven.  No  personal 
danger,  no  promised  honor,  nothing,  in  short,  but  the 
cunningly  devised  falsehood  regarding  his  daughter 
could  have  induced  Chavarri  to  stop  the  hands  of  the 
fatal  clock.  He  also  confessed  that  it  was  he  who.  two 
years  before,  had  fired  the  shot  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli. 
Chavarri  subsequently  died  in  extreme  poverty  in  Lon- 
don. Of  the  fate  of  his  daughter  nothing  is  known. 
His  clock,  despoiled  of  the  murderous  portion  of  its 
machinery,  was  preserved  for  several  years  in  the 
Tuileries,  and  was  finally  destroyed  by  an  accidental 
fire  and  the  falling  of  a  wall. — Translated  from  the 
French. 

w 

Since  the   Indians  of  the   grass   lands  of   Argentina 
were  subdued  in  1878  the  systematic  reclamation  of  the 
land  has  been  stupendous.     Some  of  the  large  ranches 
carrv  as   many   as   50  nno   head   of  cattle   and   provide 
hunting  grounds  for  many  Englishmen.     The  gaucho  is 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  -'i;  well  as  useful  figures  on 
these  ranches  and  forms  the  counterpart  of  his  famous 
brother,   the   cowboy   of  North     Vmerica.     Lif 
ranch  is  far  from  unpleasant,  and  on  some  nf 
ranches  under  British  control  evening  dress 
is  the  custom. 
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THE  DEATH  OF  MAYOR  GAYNOR. 

"Flaneur"  Writes  Some  Biographical  and  Other  Particulars 
of  the  Late  Municipal  Head  of  New  York  City. 

> 

Probably  by  the  time  this  letter  reaches  San  Fran- 
cisco we  shall  know  many  details  concerning  the  death 
of  Mayor  Gaynor  that  are  now  obscure.  The  news  of 
the  event  has  just  broken  over  a  city  that  was  not  even 
aware  of  the  mayor's  absence  from  his  official  post. 
Indeed  he  seems  to  have  taken  good  care  that  the  city 
should  not  be  aware  of  it.  For  one  thing  he  was  on 
the  eve  of  a  great  campaign,  and  he  was  naturally  un- 
willing at  such  a  time  to  suggest  the  fact  of  a  serious 
physical  malady.  Moreover,  he  seems  to  have  had  a 
sort  of  dread  that  the  murderous  attack  made  upon 
him  three  years  ago  might  be  repeated.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  he  was  shot  while  on  the  deck  of  an 
Atlantic  steamer  just  as  he  was  about  to  sail  for  Eu- 
rope, and  the  parallel  between  the  two  voyages  had  im- 
pressed his  mind.  He  had  made  a  fervent  political  ad- 
dress on  the  previous  day.  an  address  that  might  easily 
have  aroused  some  insane  and  murderous  enmity,  and 
so  it  was  arranged  that  eight  detectives  should  accom- 
pany him  to  the  steamer  and  keep  him  in  sight  until  all 
danger  had  passed.  In  addition  to  the  detectives  there 
were  special  agents  of  the  company  who  had  been  de- 
puted to  this  sort  of  special  duty  for  the  occasion. 
But  the  enemy  that  threatened  Mr.  Gaynor  was  not  of 
the  kind  to  be  foiled  by  detectives  or  by  special  agents. 

It  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  bullet  wound  inflicted 
by  Gallagher  was  the  indirect  cause  of  the  mayor's 
death.  The  bullet  had  never  been  extracted  and  its 
presence  was  a  source  of  constant  irritation  and  the 
cause  of  violent  fits  of  coughing  that  had  weakened  the 
heart.  It  is  said  that  there  was  a  consultation  of  doc- 
tors on  the  day  before  the  mayor  sailed  and  that  a  final 
effort  was  made  to  find  the  missile,  but  that  it  was  un- 
successful. Probably  the  result  in  any  event  would  have 
been  the  same. 

It  is  curious  that  we  know  so  little  about  Mr.  Gay- 
nor's  early  days.  Even  the  date  of  his  birth  is  in  doubt, 
although  this  will  doubtless  be  settled  without  difficulty. 
But  it  is  certain  that  he  was  born  in  Whitestown,  Xew 
York,  and  that  his  father  was  an  Irish  farmer.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  first  abolitionist  society  that  was  ever 
formed  in  the  United  States,  and  later  on  he  joined 
the  Christian  Brothers  College  at  St.  Louis  as  a  novice, 
taking  the  name  of  Brother  Hadrian  Mary.  From  St. 
Louis  he  went  to  San  Francisco  by  way  of  Panama, 
and  still  as  a  member  of  the  same  religious  order.  At 
that  point  the  clouds  descend  once  more  upon  his  career. 
That  he  left  the  church  is  certain,  and  there  are  many 
curious  stories  as  to  the  way  in  which  he  left.  It  is  said 
that  he  simply  disappeared,  but  the  fact  of  this  early 
religious  association  seems  to  correspond  with  certain 
aspects  of  Mr.  Gaynor's  career  that  have  much  to  do 
with  his  vast  popularity. 

Mr.  Gaynor  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1876  while 
living  in  Flatbush.  and  at  once  he  began  to  cross  swords 
with  the  corrupt  ring  of  politicians  that  controlled  the 
place.  For  example,  he  discovered  that  Flatbush  had 
forty  saloons  and  only  one  license  between  them,  but 
after  a  few  energetic  hostilities  they  all  found  that  it 
would  be  advisable  to  comply  with  the  law  or  leave  the 
business.  From  that  moment  his  success  was  assured 
and  uninterrupted.  The  public  had  been  looking  for 
just  such  a  man  as  him,  for  a  man  who  was  animated 
by  principles  and  not  by  policies,  and  who  was  entirely 
unafraid  in  the  enforcement  of  his  principles.  Gay- 
nor's election  to  the  mayoralty  of  Xew  York  might 
almost  have  been  foreseen  from  that  early  victory. 

One  of  the  most  noted  decisions  that  he  ever  gave  as 
mayor  of  Xew  York  was  intended  to  take  the  ban  from 
Sunday  baseball,  but  none  the  less  his  first  opinion  was 
a  wrong  one  and  it  had  to  be  modified.  He  held  that 
baseball  might  be  played  so  long  as  it  did  not  interfere 
with  t'  e  lawful  Sunday  rest  of  others.  It  was  held  that 
this  would  practically  remove  all  restrictions  upon  pro- 
fessional play,  and  so  a  month  later  he  issued  another 
opinion  to  the  effect  that  a  game  to  which  the  public 
was  invited  and  for  which  an  admission  fee  was 
charged  must  be  considered  as  an  interference  with 
Sunday  rest  and  must  therefore  be  prohibited.  But  play 
of  all  other  kinds  would  be  allowed.  The  mayor's  sym- 
pathies were  always  with  the  baseball  player,  and  of 
course  they  were  always  with  the  under  dog  in  every 
fight.  Only  a  few  weeks  before  his  death  he  was  ap- 
proached by  some  reverend  busybody  with  a  renewed 
demand  that  play  of  all  kinds  should  be  forbidden  on 
Sunday.  The  mayor's  reply  was  a  classic.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  clergyman  himself  was  breaking  the  law, 
inasmuch  as  he  was  accepting  pay  to  pry  upon  his  neigh- 
bors and  was  therefore  engaged  in  Sunday  labor  for 
gain.  There  Mas  no  rejoinder,  but  one  may  be  par- 
doned for  wondering  if  clergymen  who  preach  on  Sun- 
day are  also  breaking  the  law. 

Mr.  Gaynor  had  a  peculiar  gift  of  homely  speech  that 

-    sometimes   almost   biblical    in    its    simplicity   and 

strength.     He  himself  disclaimed  any  attempt  at  style. 

He  tried  merely  to  speak  directly,  and  in  simple  short 

words,    and    perhaps    this    is    indeed    the    perfection    of 

style.     After  he  had  ousted  Bingham  from  the  police 

force  ne  said  in  a  public  declamation:    "I  say  unto  you 

that  what  has  happened  this  day  is  only  the  beginning 

of  tic  restoration  of  free  government  to  the  people  of 

Xe\     York,  and  the   teaching  of   i'.s   police   rulers   that 

ire   nut  above  the  law.     You  can  not  rule  a  free 

i  a  lawless  way."     There  are  dozens  of  such 

-iiic  utterances  as  this,  and  as  flawless  in   form 

purport. 


Mr.  Gaynor's  letters  were  as  remarkable  as  his 
speeches.  They  were  usually  the  embodiment  of  force- 
ful common  sense,  and  while  sometimes  they  were  ex- 
traordinarily severe,  they  were  also  sometimes  extraor- 
dinarily kind.  When  a  little  girl  wrote  to  him  to  say 
that  the  police  would  not  let  her  use  her  roller-  skates 
in  the  street  he  replied:  "Maybe  I  can  get  the  police 
up  your  way  to  wink  so  hard  with  both  eyes  that  they 
won't  see  you  when  you  go  on  roller  skates.  But  be 
careful  not  to  run  into  anybody  or  bump  into  an  auto- 
mobile." Writing  once  to  a  Christian  minister,  he 
said:  "It  seems  to  me  that  this  work  of  prose- 
hting  from  other  religions  and  sects  is  very  often 
carried  too  far.  Do  you  not  think  the  Jews  have 
a  good  religion  ?  Have  not  the  Christians  appropriated 
the  entire  Jewish  sacred  Scriptures?  Was  not  the  Xew 
Testament  also  written  entirely  by  Jews?  Was  not 
Jesus  also  born  of  the  Jewish  race,  if  I  may  speak  of 
it  with  due  reverence?  Did  not  we  Christians  get  much 
or  the  most  of  what  we  have  from  the  Jews?"  Such 
letters  are  far  too  numerous  for  quotation.  Xothing 
pleased  Mr.  Gaynor  more  than  the  opportunity  to  hit 
some  hypocrite  a  resounding  thwack  over  the  head,  and 
the  victim  rarely  provoked  a  second  one.  A  volume  of 
Mr.  Gaynor's  correspondence  would  make  interesting 
reading. 

It  may  be  that  if  the  level  of  public  life  were  higher 
Mr.  Gavnor's  personality  would  not  be  so  striking  a 
one.  Unfortunately  it  is  not  a  high  one,  and  it  is 
marked  moreover  by  a  certain  drab  stupidity  and 
stolidity  that  may  have  their  values,  but  that  certainly 
have  no  attraction  for  the  imagination.  Mr.  Gaynor 
was  always  interesting  and  always  original,  and  this 
accounts  for  much  of  the  sway  that  he  exercised  over 
the  public  mind.  Flaneur. 

Xew  York,  September  12,  1913. 


-  ! 


.  During  the  spring  months,  whenever  the  weather  is 
dry  enough  to  permit,  there  appear  all  along  the  nar- 
row coastal  plain  of  the  Jaederen.  Xorway,  what  seem 
to  be  continuous  lines  of  bonfires.  The  peasant  farmers 
who  are  fortunate  enough  to  own  riparian  rights  are 
burning  huge  piles  of  seaweed.  The  waves  during  the 
spring  months  deposit  upon  the  beaches  more  seaweed 
than  can  be  cared  for.  Weather  conditions  and  lack 
of  labor  alone  limit  the  output  at  this  season.  Entire 
families  assist  in  this  work.  Farther  north  along  the 
fioi  ds  boatmen  cut  the  seaweed  much  as  grain  would 
be  cut  by  the  scythe,  but  on  the  shores  of  the  Jaederen 
it  grows  luxuriantly,  and  in  spring  the  root  tentacles 
are  loosed  and  the  weed  is  washed  ashore  by  the  waves. 
Two-wheeled  wagons,  called  in  Xorwegian  "kjaerre," 
drawn  by  a  fiord  pony,  are  loaded  with  a  half-ton  of 
the  wet,  slimy  seaweed,  which  is  later  spread  out  like 
hay  to  dry.  It  is  then  raked  together  and  permitted  to 
burn  until  there  remain  only  the  ashes.  Transportation 
vehicles,  draft  animals,  and  likewise  the  farmer  folk, 
are  taxed  to  the  limit  of  their  endurance  during  the 
height  of  the  season.  However,  the  product  has  helped 
to  make  the  peasant  prosperous,  and,  compared  to  the 
tillers  of  the  soil  farther  inland,  the  coast  farmer  is  an 
aristocrat,  for  his  heritage  of  the  right  to  burn  seaweed 
lias  come  down  to  him  through  many  generations  and 
is  so  highly  prized  that  attempts  to  purchase  such 
rights  rarely  succeed.  The  utilization  of  the  seaweed 
ashes  dates  back  more  than  two  centuries.  Until  174S 
it  is  said  to  have  been  used  chiefly  for  the  glass-blow- 
ing industry,  but  in  that  year  a  Scotchman  went  to  Nor- 
way and  taught  the  Xorsemen  how  to  burn  the  seaweed, 
taking  back  the  ashes  with  him  to  Scotland,  where  they 
were  manufactured  into  iodine.  History  would  indi- 
cate that  good  and  poor  fishing  years  along  the  Xor- 
wegian coast  come  and  go  in  cycles.  When  the  poor 
fishing  years  came,  the  fisher  folk  thought  the  seaweed 
burning  was  driving  the  fish  away,  hence  they  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  a  ban  placed  on  the  industry,  which 
lasted  until  the  present  farmers  forced  the  removal  of 
the  ban.  By  common  agreement  among  the  landowners 
the  number  of  wagons  and  horses  a  farmer  may  use  is 
determined  by  the  size  of  his  holding.  On  this  basis  the 
largest  local  landholder  is  entitled  to  employ  eighteen 
wagons,    and    is    popularly    known    as    the    "Seaweed 

^"g'" ~ 

The  unenviable  record  of  possessing  what  is  prob- 
ably the  highest  death-rate  of  any  city  in  the  world  is 
stated  in  the  annual  report  of  the  British  vice-consul 
for  Bolivia..  Mr.  G.  T.  Maclean,  to  belong  to  Cocha- 
bamba,  where  there  was  a  mortality  of  75  per  1000  last 
year.  This  extreme  mortality  is  said  to  be  due  not  so 
much  to  climatic  or  other  natural  causes  as  to  the  lack 
of  knowledge  among  the  lower  classes  of  the  most  ele- 
mentarv  rules  of  hygiene,  a  fact  which  is  corroborated 
by  the  percentage  of  infant  mortality,  about  40  per  cent 
of  the  deaths  being  children  under  five  years  of  age. 


White  men  as  pearl  divers  off  the  coast  of  Australia 
have  proved  impossibilities,  after  a  lengthy  experiment. 
About  two  years  ago  a  number  of  white  divers  were 
taken  to  the  pearl  coast,  and  it  is  now  said  they  are 
all  either  dead  or  suffering  from  paralysis.  Further  it 
is  declared  that  as  a  result  of  a  year's  diving  the  best 
returns  of  the  whites  did  not  exceed  a  ton.,  while  the 
average  yield  of  an  Asiatic's  work  was  between  four 
and  five  tons. ^__ 

The  world's  Manila  hemp  supply,  strangely  enough. 
can  be  grown  solely  in  the  Philippines.  The  plant  is 
a  species  of  banana,  which,  however,  bears  no  edible 

fruit. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


The  Blue  and  the   Gray. 
By  the  flow  of  the  inland  river. 

Whence  the  fleets  of  iron  have  fled. 
Where  the  blades  of  the  grave-grass  quiver, 

Asleep    are    the    ranks    of    the    dead : 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew. 

Waiting  the  judgment-day  ; 
Under  the  one.  the  Blue, 

Under  the  other,  the  Gray. 

These  in  the  robings  of  glory, 

Those  in  the  gloom  of  defeat, 
All  with  the  battle-blood  gory. 

In  the  dusk  of  eternity  meet : 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 

Waiting  the  judgment-day; 
Under  the  laurel,  the  Blue, 

Under  the  willow,  the  Gray. 

From  the  silence  of  sorrowful  hours 

The  desolate  mourners  go. 
Lovingly  laden  with  flowers 

Alike  for  the  friend  and  the  foe: 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew. 

Waiting  the  judgment-day; 
Under  the  roses,  the  Blue. 

Under  the  lilies,  the  Gray. 

So  with  an  equal  splendor, 

The  morning  sun-rays  fall, 
With  a  touch  impartially  tender, 

On  the  blossoms  blooming  for  all: 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 

Waiting  the  judgment-day; 
Broidered  with  gold,  the  Blue, 

Mellowed  with  gold,  the  Gray. 

So.  when  the  summer  calleth. 

On  forest  and  field  of  grain. 
With  an  equal  murmur  falleth 

The  cooling  drip  of  the  rain  : 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew. 

Waiting  the  judgment-day; 
Wet  with  the  rain,  the  Blue. 

Wet  with  the  rain,  the  Gray. 

Sadly,  but  not  with  upbraiding. 

The  generous  deed  was  done. 
In  the  storm  of  the  years  that  are  fading 

No  braver  battle  was  wTon  : 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew. 

Waiting  the  judgment-day  : 
Under  the  blossoms,  the  Blue, 

Under  the  garlands,  the  Gray. 

No  more  shall  the  war-cry  sever, 

Or  the  winding  rivers  be  red; 
They  banish  our  anger  forever 

When  they  laurel  the  graves  of  our  dead : 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 

Waiting  the  judgment-day; 
Love  and  tears  for  the  Blue, 

Tears  and  love  for  the  Gray. 

— Frances  Miles  Finch. 


The  Diver. 
Thou  hast  been  where  the  rocks  of  coral  grow; 

Thou  hast  fought  with  eddying  waves ; 
Thy  cheek  is  pale  and  thy  heart  beats  low. 

Thou  searcher  of  ocean's  caves. 

Thou  hast  looked  on  the  gleaming  wealth  of  old, 
And  wrecks  where  the  brave  have  striven  : 

The  deep  is  a  strong  and  fearful  hold, 
But  thou  its  bar  hast  riven  ! 

A  wild  and  weary  life  is  thine. 

A  wasting  task  and  lone. 
Though   treasure-grots   for  thee  may  shine 

To  all  beside  unknown. 

A  weary  life ;  but  a  swift  decay 

Soon,  soon  shall  set  thee  free : 
Thou'rt  passing  fast   from   thy   toils   away, 

Thou  wrestler  with  the  sea  ! 

In  thy  dim  eye,  on  thy  hollow  cheek. 

Well   are   the  death-signs  read — 
Go  !    for  the  pearl  in  its   cavern  seek, 

Ere  hope  and  power  be  fled. 

And  bright  in  beauty's  coronal 

That  glistening  gem  shall  be. 
A  star  to  all  in  the  festive  hall: 

But  who  will   think  on  thee? 

None  :   as  it  gleams  from  the  queen-like  head, 

Not   one   'midst   throngs   will   say, 
"A  life  hath  been  like  a  rain-drop  shed 

For  that  pale,   quivering  ray." 

Woe  for  the  wealth  thus  dearly  bought ! 

And  are  not  those  like  thee. 
Who  win  for  earth  the  gems  of  thought  ? 

O  wrestler  with  the  sea! 

Down  to  the  gulfs  of  the  soul  they  go, 

Where  the  passion  fountains  burn. 
Gathering  the  jewels  far  below 

From  many  a  buried  urn  : — 

Wringing  from  lava  veins  the  fire 

That  o'er  bright   words  is   poured  : 
Learning  deep  sounds,  to   make  the  lyre 

A  spirit  in  each  chord. 

But  O,  the  price  of  bitter  tears, 

Paid  for  the  lonely  power 
That  throws  at   last  o'er  desert  years 

A  darkly  glorious  dower ! 

Like  flower  seeds,   by   the  wild   wind  spread, 

So  radiant  thoughts  are  strewed  ; 
The  soul  whence  those  high  gifts  are  shed 

May   faint   in  solitude. 

And  who  will  think,  when  the  strain  is  sung 

Till    a   thousand   hearts   are   stirred. 
What  life-drops,   from  the  minstrel   wrung. 

Have  gushed  with  every  word  ? 

Xone,  nope!  his  treasures  live  like  thine; 

He  strives   and   dies   like   thee : 
Thou,  that  hast  been  to  the  pearl's  dark  shrine, 

O  wrestler  with  the  sea!  — Mrs.  Hemans. 


Amsterdam,  the  diamond-cutting  centre  of  the  world, 
has  more  than  1000  applications  from  persons  who  wish 
to  learn  the  art. 


September  20,  1913. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


THADDEUS  STEVENS. 


Dr.  James  Albert  Woodburn   Writes  a  Biographical   Study 
of  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction. 


There  will  be  little  disposition  to  quarrel  with  the 
opening  statement  in  Dr.  James  Albert  Woodburn's 
"The  Life  of  Thacldeus  Stevens"  that  no  more  master- 
ful figure  ever  directed  the  politics  and  legislation  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The*  House  under 
Stevens  was  not  ruled  by  a  system  that  created  a  one- 
man  official  power.  It  was  led  by  whoever  had  the 
strength  and  the  resolution  to  do  so.  There  was  no 
arbitrary  suppression  of  opposition  and  the  House  was 
always  free  to  act  according  to  its  convictions  or  preju- 
dices. Stevens's  leadership  during  the  war  decade  was 
by  the  sheer  force  and  energy  of  his  mind  and  will.  In 
every  sense  of  the  word  he  was  the  strong  man  in 
the  political  arena. 

What  was  practically  the  first  appearance  of  Stevens 
upon  the  public  stage  was  in  connection  with  the  na- 
tional convention  of  1829  that  nominated  William  Wirt 
for  President.  He  made  what  the  author  describes  as 
a  notable  speech  arraigning  the  "unrepublican  spirit" 
of  Free  Masonry.  But  the  public,  or  at  least  the  news- 
papers, showed  an  irritating  unconcern  with  the  whole 
business.  Stevens  complained  that  "not  one-fourth  of 
the  people  of  Philadelphia  know  that  you  are  in  ses- 
sion," and  this  he  regarded  as  evidence  that  there  was 
"an  influence  operating  higher  than  human  curiosity 
and  higher  than  the  laws  of  the  land": 

Stevens  proceeded  to  defend  the  morality  of  the  men  who 
had  disclosed  the  oaths  and  secrets  of  Free  Masonry.  He 
denounced  the  lodge  as  an  improper  banding  together  of  men 
under  oath  of  mutual  support,  to  secure  immunity  in  improper 
conduct,  and  to  promote  one  another  to  improper  place  and 
power — to  secure  power  for  other  than  public  ends  in  every 
place  where  power  is  of  importance.  "Look  around  :  Though 
but  one  hundred  thousand  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  Free  Masons,  yet  almost  all  the  offices  of  high  profit  and 
high  honor  are  filled  with  gentlemen  of  that  institution. 
Out  of  the  number  of  law  judges  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, eighteen-twentieths  are  Masons;  and  twenty-two  out 
of  twenty-four  states  of  the  Union  are  now  governed  by 
Masonic  chief  magistrates.  Although  not  a  twentieth  part  of 
the  voters  of  this  commonwealth  and  of  the  United  States 
are  Masons,  yet  they  have  contrived,  by  concert,  to  put 
themselves  into  eighteen  out  of  twenty  of  the  offices  of  profit 
and  power.     I  defy   contradiction  to  this  statement." 

Stevens  seems  to  have  taken  his  Masonic  crusade 
with  an  extraordinary  seriousness  that  is  almost  incom- 
prehensible at  the  present  time.  As  a  member  of  the 
legislature  of  Pennsylvania  he  secured  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  to  investigate  the  evils  of  Free  Masonry 
and  other  secret  societies.  He  made  a  report  demand- 
ing a  still  further  inquiry  into  the  illicit  privileges  and 
exemptions  supposed  to  be  enjoyed  by  members  of  the 
order,  and  especially  in  matters  of  legal  and  criminal 
procedure.  But  all  of  this  is  attributed  by  the  author, 
and  undoubtedly  with  justice,  to  a  love  of  liberty  and 
equal  equality  and  hatred  of  privilege: 

One  at  this  day  is  disposed  to  have  very  little  sympathy 
with  the  designs  of  the  Anti-Masons  and  he  reads  with  some 
amazement  that  so  many  men  and  so  many  leading  minds 
were  led  to  become  members  of  this  ephemeral  party.  But 
if  one  examines  carefully  into  the  motives  governing  the 
members  of  the  Anti-Masonic  party  and  of  its  leaders,  like 
Stevens,  he  will  find  that  the  movement  was  very  largely 
prompted  by  an  earnest  desire  to  secure  freedom  and  equality 
among  all  citizens  and  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  orders 
and  ranks  that  seemed  calculated  to  promote  special  privileges 
among  men.  Here  again  it  was  Stevens's  democracy  and 
love  of  free  institutions,  his  love  of  "equal  rights  and  un- 
shackled republicanism,"  that  controlled  him,  that  led  him 
to  become  a  promoter  of  the  anti-Masonic  movement.  What- 
ever we  may  think  of  the  peculiar  tenets  of  this  party,  it  is 
entitled  to  respect  for  its  fundamental  political  doctrine — the 
supremacy  of  the  laws. 

But  another  cause  than  anti-Masonry,  and  a  greater 
one,  soon  called  forth  a  deeper  interest  and  enthusiasm. 
This  was  the  anti-slavery  cause.  In  the  fall  of  1836  a 
convention  was  elected  to  revise  the  constitution  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  and  Stevens  was  chosen  as  a 
delegate  from  Adams  County.  Stevens  was  already  in- 
tensely unpopular  among  the  Democratic  majority,  and 
the  author  shrewdly  remarks  that  "Stevens  did  nothing 
to  allay  its  partisan  spirit."  His  appearance  upon  the 
floor  was  the  signal  for  indescribable  confusion  that 
was  increased  when  he  moved  to  amend  the  resolutions 
by  adding  words  in  favor  of  liberty  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania constitution  and  bill  of  rights: 

Another  account  relates  that  Stevens  in  one  of  the  discus- 
sions so  completely  demonstrated  the  absurdity  of  a  pro- 
posed resolution  that  a  spineless  dough-faced  member  declared 
that,  while  he  "abhorred  abolitionism,  he  could  never  endorse 
such  a  doctrine."  Thereupon  a  clergyman — it  may  have  been 
the  same  pious  martyr  from  Pittsburgh — aroused  by  the  head- 
way Stevens  was  obviously  making  in  the  convention,  took  the 
floor  and  accused  Stevens  of  "coming  to  the  convention  while 
holding  to  the  abominable  doctrines  of  the  abolitionists,  to  sit 
in  sheep's  clothing  among  the  friends  of  the  Union,  while  in 
his  heart  he  is  wishing  to  throw  his  firebrands  to  consume  it." 
Stevens  immediately  rebuked  the  clergyman  for  indulging  in 
personalities.  "I  meant  no  one  in  particular,"  replied  the 
clergyman.  "Indeed,"  said  Stevens,  "I  certainly  understood 
the  gentleman  to  insinuate  that  my  friened  yonder" — the  col- 
league whom  he  had  just  forced  to  disclaim  the  pro-slayery 
resolution,  and  whose  hair  was  a  fiery  red — "that  my  friend 
yonder  looked  very  much   like  a  firebrand  !" 

In  1S4S  Stevens  received  the  Whig  nomination  for 
Congress  in  the  Lancaster  district,  and  the  Thirty- 
First  Congress,  of  which  he  became  a  member,  was  a 
notable  one  in  American  history.  He  soon  found  op- 
portunity to  show  his  aggressive  and  unyielding  spirit. 
He  believed  that  Northern  representatives  were  shrink- 
ing too  timidly  from  Southern  menaces  and  threats. 
Root's  resolution  prohibiting  slavery  in  newly  acquired 
territory  had  been  laid  on  the  table  by  a  vote  of  105  to 
75.     Five  weeks  before  this  motion  had  been  rejected, 


and  it  then  appeared  that  a  majority  were  going  to  stand 
out  stoutly  against  slavery  extension : 

To  Stevens  this  seemed  like  yielding  to   Southern   dictation 
and    like   an    unworthy    surrender   of   anti-slavery   convictions. 
On   February  29th,   while  the  House  was   in  the  committee  of 
the   whole   on   the   state   of   the   Union,    he   obtained   the   floor 
and  spoke  for  an  hour  on  the  slavery  question.     He  assumed  j 
an    attitude    like    that    of    a    bold    and    honest    Southerner,    as  I 
defiant  as  Toombs — quite  different  from  what  Southern  gentle-  j 
men   were   used   to   in   their  Northern  colleagues.      They   were 
accustomed  to  pleas  for  peace,  and  to  honeyed  speeches  about  ; 
the    Union    and    the    glorious    sacrifices    of    the    sisterhood    of  j 
states  in   the  revolution.     Stevens  showed  them  another  tone, 
a  tone  that  was  quite  different  from  that  of  the  "doughfaces"  i 
from   the    North    that   the   advocates   of   slavery   were   used   to 
dealing  with,  and  it  was.  perhaps,  a  tone  that  the  fiery  spirits 
from  the  South  stood  in  need  of. 

Stevens  was  especially  vigorous  in  his  denunciation 
of  those  who  argued  that  slavery  was  a  blessing,  moral, 
political,  personal.  "If  this  be  so,"  said  Stevens,  "let 
us  give  all  a  chance  to  enjoy  this  blessing.  Let  the 
slaves  who  choose  go  free,  and  the  free  who  choose  be- 
come slaves."  A  few  short  years  of  apprenticeship 
would  fit  the  white  man  for  slavery,  and  he  could  then 
attain  that  state  of  bliss  that  seemed  to  him  so  bene- 
ficial. But  it  was  against  the  Southern  clergymen  that 
Stevens  uncorked  the  vials  of  his  particular  wrath: 

Stevens  vigorously  condemned  the  Southern  clergymen  who 
were  using  their  talents  and  office  to  praise  the  comforts  and 
advantages  of  slavery.  He  would  not  answer  their  "absurd 
and  blasphemous  position,"  but  this  he  would  say,  that  "these 
reverend  parasites  do  more  to  make  infidels  than  all  the 
writings  of  Hume,  Voltaire,  and  Paine.  If  it  were  once 
shown  that  the  Bible  authorized,  sanctioned,  and  enjoined 
slavery,  no  good  man  would  be  a  Christian.  It  contains  no 
such  horrible  doctrine.  But  if  it  did  it  would  be  conclusive 
evidence,  to  my  mind,  that  it  is  a  spurious  imposition,  and  not 
the  word  of  God  who  is  the  Father  of  all  men  and  no  re- 
specter of  persons.  He  indeed  must  have  a  callous  heart 
who  can  speak  of  the  benevolence  of  slavery."  Comparing 
slavery  to  Dante's  "Inferno,"  where  those  in  the  innermost 
circle,  Lucifer  and  Judas  Iscariot,  suffered  the  greatest  tor- 
ture while  those  in  the  outer  circles  suffered  less,  he  hoped 
that  in  the  next  edition  there  would  be  added  another  inner 
circle  for  the  Traitors  to  Liberty;  and  he  maintained  that, 
notwithstanding  the  difference  in  degrees  of  suffering  in 
slavery,  the  whole  system  was  one  cruel,  desolate,  horrible 
hell.  "These  reverend  perverters  of  scripture  might  devote 
their  subtlety  to  locating  the  exact  spot  where  the  most  com- 
fort might  be  enjoyed — the  coolest  corner  in  the  lake  that 
burns  with  fire  and  brimstone." 

The  outbreak  of  the  war  found  Stevens  fully  pre- 
pared to  accept  all  its  logical  deductions.  He  urged  at 
once  a  policy  of  nation-wide  emancipation.  He  would 
free  all  slaves,  whether  of  loyal  or  rebel  masters,  be- 
lieving that  if  slavery  were  left  anywhere  in  the  South 
it  would  go  everywhere.  He  argued  that  as  slaves  are 
used  by  the  rebels  for  supporting  the  war,  and  as  by 
the  law  of  nations  it  is  right  to  liberate  the  slaves  of 
an  enemy  to  weaken  his  power,  therefore  the  President 
should  be  directed  to  declare  free,  and  direct  the  gen- 
erals in  command  to  order  freedom  to,  all  slaves  who 
shall  leave  their  masters  or  aid  in  quelling  the  Re- 
bellion : 

"If  this  war  continues  and  is  bloody,"  he  said,  "I  do  not 
believe  that  the  free  people  of  the  North  will  stand  by  and  see 
their  sons  and  neighbors  slaughtered  by  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  by  rebels  with  arms  in  their  hands,  and  forbear 
to  call  their  enemies  to  be  our  friends.  I  for  one  shall  be 
ready  to  go  for  it — arming  the  blacks — horrifying  to  gentlemen 
as  it  may  appear.  That  is  my  doctrine  and  that  will  be  the 
doctrine  of  the  whole  people  of  the  North  before  two  years 
roll  round." 

It  was  a  spirit  of  disloyalty  and  surrender  against 
which  Stevens  had  to  fight.  The  Hon.  W.  B.  Reed  had 
ventured  to  demand  that  the  war  be  discontinued  and 
the  Union  armies  withdrawn.  Speaking  in  Philadelphia 
itself,  he  had  said:  "If  the  choice  lie  between  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  war  and  the  recognition  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy,  I  am  in  favor  of  recognition,  of  course 
making  the  abolition  party  responsible  for  the  dread  ne- 
cessity.   The  blood  of  the  Union  is  on  them": 

When  it  is  remembered  that  a  political  party  avowing  such 
principles  and  recognizing  such  men  as  leaders  had  almost 
carried  a  majority  of  Congress  in  1S62  and  were  now  con- 
testing for  the  presidency  with  such  peace  purposes  in  view, 
we  may  see  how  near  the  nation  was  to  surrender  and  how 
imminent  was  peaceful  dissolution  in  the  dark  days  of  the 
Civil  War.  It  was  no  time  for  half-hearted  men  and  half- 
hearted speech.  If  ever  there  was  a  time  in  the  history  of 
America  that  called  for  men  of  fighting  courage,  for  men 
like  Pym  and  Cromwell,  it  was  then.  It  was  not  a  time  to 
load  Union  muskets  with  sawdust  nor  Union  speech  with  ten- 
der words  of  "fraternal  regard  for  our  brethren  of  the 
South."  It  was  a  time  for  courageous  fighting  men — for 
men  like  Thaddeus  Stevens,  whose  words  always  had  in  them 
a  tonic  for  the  nerves  of  loyal  men. 

The  author  devotes  a  long  chapter  to  "Ways  and 
Means  in  the  War.'*  Stevens  was  disappointed  in  fail- 
ing to  obtain  the  Attorney-Generalship,  but  he  was  des- 
tined to  play  a  far  larger  part  as  leader  of  the  House 
and  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
We  are  told  that  "Stevens  was  not  far  from  wrong" 
when  he  attributed  the  failure  of  the  Greenback  act  to 
a  cunningly  devised  scheme  of  a  creditor  and  bond- 
holding  class  who  had  gold  in  considerable  quantities  to 
offer  the  government,  under  conditions  that  would  en- 
able them  to  dictate  the  terms  of  its  sale: 

What  would  have  resulted  in  financial  conditions  if  the 
original  Greenback  Act  had  gone  through  :  what  the  expenses 
of  the  war.  measured  in  money,  would  have  been  :  how  a  real 
Stevens  greenback  without  any  exception  clause  would  have 
been  rated  in  terms  of  gold — all  this  is  entirely  a  matter  of 
speculation.  It  is  certainly  not  to  be  settled  by  the  dogmatic 
assertion  of  those  who  choose  to  flatter  themselves  as  the 
only  "advocates  of  sound  money,"  or  by  the  epithet  of  ridi- 
cule and  denunciation  against  greenbacks  and  Greenbackers 
usually  indulged  in  by  the  orthodox  advocates  of  the  gold 
standard.  After  the  experience  of  recent  years,  the  advocates 
of  gold  as  the  only  stable  measure  of  value  can  not  much 
longer  perpetrate  the  absurd  farce  of  calling  it  a  "standard." 
Happily  that  ever-shifting,  not  to  say  ever-cheating,  "stand- 
ard" is  not  now  in  the  minds  of  the  creditor  and  salaried 
classes  quite  so  sacred  a  thing  as  it  was  a  half-century,  or 
even   two   decades,   ago.     More   than   a   thousand   millions   of 


new  gold  within  a  decade  and  the  consequent  fall  in  its  value 
(or  the  rise  of  gold  prices,  which  is  the  same  thing)  arc 
leading  "classical  writers,"  and  perhaps  even  the  intolerant 
dogmatists  of  the  gold  standard  school  to  question  whether 
the  yellow  metal  was  really  designed  in  the  original  councils 
of  the  Almighty  as  the  one  standard  of  honest  money  for 
the  realm. 

Stevens  took  a  large  share  in  the  reconstruction  de- 
bates. He  contended  that  the  Southern  States  were  in 
the  Confederacy  and  not  in  the  Union,  that  they  must 
be  reorganized  and  readmitted,  and  that  power  could  be 
exercised  only  by  Congress  itself.  The  Democratic  view 
was  that  the  constitution  applied  to  all  the  states  alike, 
to  those  that  had  repudiated  it  and  had  gone  into  re- 
bellion as  well  as  to  those  loyal  to  the  Union: 

This  Democratic  view  Stevens  utterly  repudiated  and  de- 
spised. It  was  difficult  for  him  to  believe  that  men  who  were 
not  fools  could  bring  themselves  to  announce  and  defend  it 
from  any  other  motive  than  sympathy  with  the  Rebellion 
and  from  a  desire  to  embarrass  the  conduct  of  the  war.  But 
neither  was  Stevens  satisfied  with  the  Wade-Davis  plan.  His 
objections  were  that  it  partially  acknowledged  the  rebel  states 
to  have  rights  under  the  constitution,  which  he  denied  ;  the 
war  had  abrogated  them  all.  He  criticized  the  bill  because  it 
"takes  for  granted  that  the  President  may  partially  interfere 
in  the  civil  administration  of  the  Southern  States,  not  as 
conqueror,  but  as  President  of  the  United  States;  and  be- 
cause (and  this  to  Stevens  was  the  most  objectionable  feature 
of  all)  it  took  away  the  chance  of  confiscation  of  property 
of  the  rebels." 

Stevens  was  a  consistent  advocate  of  the  disfran- 
chisement until  1870  of  "all  persons  who  voluntarily  ad- 
hered to  the  late  insurrection,  giving  it  aid  and  com- 
fort." It  was  intended  as  a  political  punishment  for  a 
political  crime,  and  Stevens  defended  the  project  with 
all  the  powers  that  he  had: 

As  to  the  party  motive,  he  had  no  compunction  or  hesita- 
tion— he  would  rally  to  his  party  to  save  the  Union.  "I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  it  at  once — that  section  is  there  to  save 
or  destroy  the  Union  by  the  salvation  or  destruction  of  the 
Union  party.  Gentlemen  tell  us  this  provision  is  too  strong. 
.  .  .  It  is  too  lenient  for  my  hard  heart.  Not  only  to  1870 
but  to  18,070  every  rebel  who  shed  the  blood  of  loyal  men 
should  be  prevented  from  exercising  any  power  in  this  gov- 
ernment." He  believed  that  the  men  who  had  fostered  and 
led  in  rebellion  deserved  humiliation  and  degradation,  that  none 
ever  deserved  it  more.  He  would  not  welcome  them  back 
as  brothers  immediately,  but  they  should  come  as  supplicants 
in  sackcloth  and  ashes.  He  would  have  a  period  of  probation 
and  forgive  only  when  forgiveness  had  been  asked.  The 
Great  Dispenser  of  mercy  forgives  only  on  those  conditions  ; 
whv  should  the  rulers  of  the  republic  do  more?  The  com- 
mon jailbirds  who  had  committed  such  little  acts  as  arson 
and  larceny  were  not  half  so  bloody  and  had  not  committed 
half  so  many  crimes  as  these  "rebels,"  whom  Johnson  and  his 
supporters  were  urging  should  be  immediately  readmitted  to 
seats  in  Congress.  "For  my  part  I  am  willing  they  shall  come 
in  when  they  are  ready.  But  do  not.  I  pray  you,  admit  those 
who  have  slaughtered  half  a  million  of  our  countrymen  until 
their  clothes  are  dried,  and  until  they  are  reclad.  I  do  not 
wish  to  sit  side  by  side  with  men  whose  garments  smell  of 
the  blood  of  my  kindred.  Gentlemen  seem  to  forget  the 
scenes  that  were  enacted  here  years  ago,  .  .  .  when  the 
men  that  you  propose  to  admit  occupied  the  other  side  of  the 
House,  when  the  mighty  Toombs,  with  his  shaggy  locks, 
headed  a  gang  who  with  shouts  of  defiance  on  this  floor  ren- 
dered this  a  hell  of  legislation." 

Stevens  consented  to  the  Military  Reconstruction  act, 
but  he  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  it,  nor  should  all 
the  evil  aspects  of  reconstruction  be  placed  upon  his 
shoulders.  He  believed  with  Sumner  that  it  contained 
much  that  was  good,  but  that  it  was  "a  very  hasty  and 
crude  act  of  legislation" : 

This  act  has  been  frequently  referred  to  as  one  of  the 
most  unjust  and  direful  that  ever  passed  the  American  Con- 
gress, and  the  odium  that  has  been  held  to  attach  to  it  has 
been  heaped  chiefly  upon  the  head  of  Thaddeus  Stevens,  as 
if  he  alone  of  all  men  was  responsible  for  it.  The  act  has 
been  denounced  as  a  personal  expression  of  Stevens's  hatred 
and  vindictiveness  toward  the  South.  His  record  for  vin- 
dictiveness  is  bad  enough,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  his 
determined  purpose  to  punish  the  South  would  have  wrought 
something  worse  than  this  military  bill  into  the  legislation  of 
his  country  could  he  have  had  his  way.  But  it  is  absurd  to 
place  upon  Stevens  alone  these  evil  aspects  of  reconstruction. 
True,  he  holds  a  preeminence  for  his  fierce  language  of  denun- 
ciation toward  slaveholders  and  the  leaders  of  the  Rebellion. 
But  history  can  accord  him  no  monopoly  on  the  spirit  of  sec- 
tional hatred  begotten  of  war,  no  monopoly  on  the  desire  to 
deprive  the  ex-Confederates  of  political  power  and  to  punish 
them  for  the  wrongs  and  sufferings  that  war  entailed.  That 
spirit  and  desire  were  all  but  universal  in  the  ruling  party  of 
the  North.  The  minority  party  was  so  impotent  as  to  be  neg- 
ligible. It  should  be  remembered  that  this  legislation  came 
into  being  at  a  time  when  the  vindictive  passions  of  war  were 
shared  by  all,  and  it  is  likely  that  sectional  hatred  was  as 
general  and  positive  in  the  South  as  in  the  North.  What  the 
South  would  have  done  with  Stevens  and  his  fellow-radicals 
if  the  tables  had  been  turned  no  one  has  yet  attempted  to  set 
forth.  It  is  not  likely  that  "Old  Thad"  and  his  "abolition 
cohorts"  would  have  been  the  objects  of  brotherly  affection, 
to  be  restored  quickly  to  equal  power  in  a  slaveholders' 
Union  which  "traitorous  abolitionists"  had  failed  in  their 
attempt   to  destroy. 

The  author's  concluding  words  may  well  be  quoted  as 
a  just  summary  of  the  character  of  Thaddeus  Stevens, 
one  of  the  few  men  who  have  allowed  an  ideal  to 
dominate  so  long  a  public  career: 

He  died  as  he  lived,  the  relentless  foe  of  Privilege,  the  un- 
compromising advocate  of  Democracy — of  equal  rights  for  all 
and  special  privileges  for  none  beneath  the  law.  "I  know  not 
what  record  of  sin  awaits  me  in  the  other  world,  but  this  I 
know — that  I  have  never  been  guilty  of  despising  a  man  be- 
cause he  was  poor,  because  he  was  ignorant,  nr  because  he 
was  black."  These  words  fitly  apply  to  the  life  and  char- 
acter of  Thaddeus  Stevens.  Before  all  else  he  stood  for 
,  liberty  and  the  equal  rights  of  men.  To  this  faith  h< 
his  consistent  testimony  from  early  life  to  the  open  grave 
and  beyond.  No  truer  democrat,  no  abler  advocate  of  popu- 
lar rights,   ever  stood   in   American   legislative  halls. 

Dr.  Woodburn  has  done  his  biographical  work  com- 
mendably  well.     Eliminating  all  unimportance,  he  suc- 
ceeds in  giving  us  a  rounded  and  balanced  spirit  of  a 
'  statesman    which    is    veritably    "a    study    in    American 
political  history,  especially  in  the  periods  of  the   Civil 
i  War  and  Reconstruction." 

The  Life  of  Thaddels  Stevens.     By  Ja 
Woodburn,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.     Indianapolis: 
Merrill  Company;  $2.50  net. 
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THE   LATEST  BOOKS. 

The  Iron  Trail. 
He  must  indeed  be  a  poor  writer  who  would 
fail  to  interest  us  in  a  romance  of  railroad 
building  in  Alaska.  There  is  always  a  popu- 
lar response  to  a  narrative  of  achievement 
against  natural  obstacles,  since  the  subjection 
of  the  earth  and  her  forces  is  still  a  living 
ideal.  And  Mr.  Rex  Beach  is  by  no  means  a 
poor  writer,  although  we  suspect  that  he  could 
be  a  much  better  one  if  he  would  write  for 
more  critical  audiences.  In  this  case  he  has 
all  the  material  for  a  capital  romance.  He 
shows  us  the  young  engineer  doing  battle  with 
rivers,  bogs,  and  glaciers,  not  to  mention  the 
far  more  formidable  villains  of  the  piece. 
He  has  a  good  deal  to  say  about  a  govern- 
ment conservation  policy  that  has  strangled 
the  development  of  Alaska  and  that  seems  to 
be  obsessed  by  the  conviction  that  coal  miners 
and  criminals  are  convertible  terms.  All  this 
is  capitally  set  forth,  but  so  far  as  Mr. 
Beach's  characters  are  concerned  they  are 
colorless,  conventional,  and  unconvincing. 
His  heroes  are  much  too  heroic  and  his 
heroines  are  rag  dolls.  They  all  talk  exactly 
alike,  but  not  in  the  way  that  human  beings 
talk,  and  they  all  fail  to  leave  any  impres- 
sion on  the  mind.  It  is  a  pity,  because  Mr. 
Beach  could  do  something  very  much  better 
than  this. 

The  Iron   Trail.      By   Rex   Beach.      New  York: 
Harper  &  Brothers;   $1.35    net. 


Mysticism. 
Miss  Evelyn  Underhill  has  already  proved 
her  capacity  to  deal  with  mysticism,  not  as  a 
mere  intellectual  study,  but  rather  as  a  cer- 
tain process  of  becoming  that  can  be  under- 
stood only  by  experience  and  by  those  who 
are  willing  to  lead  the  life  it  indicates.  Her 
previous  book,  in  spite  of  certain  limitations, 
is  undeniably  the  best  history  of  mysticism 
that  has  ever  been  written,  at  least  from  the 
Christian  standpoint,  and  now  we  have  "The 
Mystic  Way,"  that  proceeds  from  a  basis 
already  established,  and  that  attempts  to 
show  not  only  that  Christianity  is  essentially 
mysticism,  but  also  that  it  was  a  new  de- 
parture in  mysticism.  The  first  of  these 
contentions  seems  tolerably  easy  to  sustain. 
That  it  is  in  conflict  with  the  modern  schools 
of  rationalistic  religion  or  with  those  other 
schools  that  see  nothing  in  Christianity  ex- 
cept a  system  of  moral  precepts  matters  noth- 
ing at  all.  Here  at  least  Miss  Underhill  is 
triumphant,  and  she  is  likely  soon  to  find  that 
the  flowing  tide  of  theological  thought  is  with 
her.  But  in  her  second  contention  she  is 
less  successful.  The  unbiased  student  of 
mysticism  in  general  is  likely  to  find  no  es- 
sential differences  between  one  mysticism  and 
another,  still  less  to  find  anything  in  the 
nature  of  a  new  departure.  That  there  should 
be  differences  in  presentation  and  in  termi- 
nology due  to  the  differences  in  the  national 
thought  is  natural  enough,  but  that  there  are 
differences  in  essentials  is  by  no  means  clear, 
in  spite  of  the  author's  earnest  and  learned 
efforts  to  make  it  so.  None  the  less  the  work 
is  a  masterly  one,  and  a  delight  not  only  be- 
cause of  its  intellectual  competency,  but  also 
because  of  its  evidences  that  its  author  is 
speaking  from  a  basis  of  a  knowledge  that 
refuses  expression  and  that  she  would  have 
the  reader  acquire  for  himself. 

The  Mystic  Way.     Bv  Evelyn  Underhill.     New 
York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $3.50  net. 


Within. 

Sir  Francis  Younghusband  is  known  as  the 
leader  of  a  successful  military  expedition  into 
Thibet  and  therefore  as  a  man  of  proved 
courage  and  resource.  He  now  introduces 
himself  under  another  aspect.  Meeting  with 
a  serious  automobile  accident,  he  finds  him- 
self doomed  to  a  long  and  agonizing  confine- 
ment. He  tells  us  a  good  deal  about  his  suf- 
ferings, not  because  he  wants  to  talk  about 
himself,  but  because  in  his  own  words,  "I 
could  not  help  asking  myself  whether  the 
usual  view  of  things  could  possibly  be  cor- 
rect— that  we  were  tinder  the  care  and 
guardianship  of  a  kind  and  Almighty  Being 
who  was  ever  watching  over  us  to  protect 
us  from  all  evil."  And  so  he  writes  a  small 
book  that  he  himself  would  not  describe  as 
philosophy,  but  that  represents  the  question- 
ings of  a  sincere  and  intelligent  mind  into  the 
meanings  of  fate  and  fortune  and  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  human  life.  Perhaps  the  scientist 
and  the  theologian  would  make  short  work 
of  these  questionings  to  their  own  complete 
satisfaction,  but  none  the  less  the  average 
reader  will  feel  that  the  author  expresses  the 
normal  views  and  the  normal  doubts  with  a 
greater  approach  to  essential  truths  than 
cither  the  scientist  or  the  theologian.  The 
book  is  stamped  with  the  impress  of  a  strong 
and  manly  sincerity  and  one  that  helps  us  to 
understand  something  of  the  meaning  of  both 
life  and  of  the  suffering  that  seems  now  to 
be  inseparable  from  it. 

With  i'!:  Thoughts  During  Convalescence. 
By  Sir  Vrancis  Younghusband.  K.  C.  I.  E.,  LL. 
Ii.    I)     he.      New   York:    Nuffield   &  Co. 


An  Unknown   Lover 

Mrs    George  <le  Home  Vaizey  has  already 

■Misled   her   reputation    as   a   novelist,   and 

ill    remain   uninjured   by   her  latest   work. 

i  ells  us  of  a'  girl  who  is  keeping  house 

her  brother  and  who  senses  the  approach 


of  the  time  when  she  will  be  ousted  by  a 
wife.  Just  then,  and  almost  as  a  matter  of 
charity,  she  begins  to  correspond  with  a 
lonely  man  in  India  whom  she  has  never  seen, 
but  who  is  the  friend  of  her  girlhood's 
chum.  An  offer  of  marriage  follows  in  due 
course,  and  with  many  misgivings  Katrine 
sets  sail  for  India  under  a  tentative  and  pro- 
visional promise  to  marry  her  admirer  if  per- 
sonal acquaintance  should  be  mutually  satis- 
factory. And  of  course  Katrine  comes  within 
an  ace  of  losing  her  heart  to  the  handsome 
Captain  Bedford,  whom  her  lover  has  deputed 
to  meet  her  en  route.  In  fact  she  does  lose 
her  heart  to  him,  but  the  reader  must  dis- 
cover for  himself  why  it  is  quite  right  that 
she  should  do  so.  The  ingenious  plot  is 
cleverly  unfolded,  and  the  author  deserves 
credit  not  only  for  a  successful  conception 
but  for  a  pleasant  and  unforced  narrative 
style  that  is  a  valuable  adjunct  to  a  lively 
imagination. 

An  Unknown  Lover.  By  Mrs.  George  de 
Home  Vaizey.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons; 
$1.35  net.       ' 

Briefer  Reviews. 
"A  Man  in  the  Making,"  by  Harry  Wagen- 
seller  Jones  (Crane  &  Co.;  $1.35  net),  is  the 
life  of  a  boy  who  lives  in  a  small  country 
town  of  Illinois,  and  who  goes  through  a 
number  of  familiar  adventures  that  are  re- 
lated in  such  a  way  as  to  involve  a  moral. 

"The  New  Heloise,"  by  Alfred  Buchanan 
(G.  W.  Dillingham  Company;  $1.25  net),  is  a 
story  of  two  impossible  people  who  marry  and 
who  then  find  that  they  can  not  live  together. 
Supposed  to  be  an  analysis  of  the  prob- 
lem of  divorce,  it  seems  to  be  no  more  than  a 
presentation  of  the  much  older  problem  of 
self-love. 

"Missionary  Explorers  Among  the  Ameri- 
can Indians,"  edited  by  Mary  Gay  Humphreys 
(Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $1.50  net),  con- 
tains brightly  written  biographies  of  John 
Eliot,  Samson  Occum,  David  Brainerd,  Mar- 
cus Whitman,  Stephen  Riggs,  and  John  Lewis 
Dyer.  Those  interested  in  missionary  enter- 
prise will  doubtless  wish  that  the  author  will 
continue  a  work  for  which  she  is  so  well 
qualified. 

There  are  those  who  say — and  not  without 
reason — that  R.  D.  Blackmore's  "Lorna 
Doone"  is  the  finest  novel  ever  written.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  we  seem  to  be  indebted  to 
the  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company  for  the 
finest  edition  yet  printed.  It  has  sixteen  full- 
page  colored  illustrations,  excellent  type,  and 
a  fine  grade  of  paper.  As  a  gift  book  there 
could  be  nothing  better  of  its  kind.  Price, 
$2.50  net. 

Mr.  Orison  Swett  Marden  is  so  prolific  a 
writer  that  a  sort  of  digest  or  synopsis  of  his 
books  is  a  distinct  need.  This  we  have  in 
"Training  for  Efficiency,"  just  issued  by  the 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company  ($1.25  net).  In 
spite  of  a  certain  materialism,  a  certain 
tendency  to  measure  success  by  dollars,  Mr. 
Marden's  books  well  deserve  the  description 
of  inspirational,  and  it  is  probably  true  that 
the  contents  of  any  single  chapter  relentlessly 
applied  would  work  something  like  a  miracle 
in  the  individual  life. 

Among  the  evanescent  stories  of  crime  for 
which  there  seems  to  be  a  certain  demand 
may  be  included  "The  Amiable  Crimes  of 
Dirk  Memling,"  by  Rupert  Hughes  (D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.;  $1.25  net).  Dirk  Memling  is  a 
sort  of  modernized  Robin  Hood,  who  steals 
for  fun  and  philanthropy,  and  as  a  thousand- 
pound  statue  in  a  public  square  and  the  en- 
tire art  collection  of  a  millionaire  are  among 
his  plunder  we  may  at  least  give  him,  as 
well  as  the  author,  a  due  amount  of  credit 
for  skill  and  audacity. 

A  certain  turning  of  the  tide  in  the  direc- 
tion of  an  appreciation  of  Oscar  Wilde  is  em- 
phasized by  the  publication  by  the  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  Company  of  a  handsome  volume, 
"The  Poetical  Works  of  Oscar  Wilde,"  with 
a  biographical  introduction  by  Nathan  Has- 
kell Dole.  Mr.  Dole  concludes  his  able  sum- 
mary with  the  words,  "He  had  the  soul  of  a 
poet,  and  the  good  that  he  did  vastly  out- 
weighs the  evil  that  may  and  should  be  for- 
gotten, even  as  we  trust  it  has  been  for- 
given." The  price  of  the  volume,  which  ap- 
pears in  the  Astor  Edition  of  Poets,  is  60 
cents. 

Those  who  are  perplexed  by  Post-Impres- 
sionism, Cubism,  and  Futurism  are  invited  to 
read  "The  New  Tendency  in  Art,"  by  Henry 
Rankin  Poore,  A.  N.  A.,  just  published  with 
illustrations  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  The 
author  has  not  the  gift  of  lucid  exposition, 
and  he  is  too  much  inclined  to  pay  attention 
to  adverse  opinions  rather  than  to  state  his 
own,  but  now  and  then  a  luminous  phrase 
catches  the  eye,  such  as  "Don't  you  know 
the  difference  between  the  real  and  the  sen- 
sation of  the  real !  You  are  circumscribing 
your  subject  by  what  you  know  about  it.  Give 
the  imagination  scope  without  frontier,  where 
it  may  range  unrestricted  in  vaster  areas. 
Whereas  yon  have  been  tying  weights  to  your 
ideas,  free  them ;  whereas  you  have  been 
looking  straight  at  nature,  look  below  and  be- 
neath her,  look  above  and  around  her.  There 
are  things  you  will  find  in  these  ranges  that 
will   surprise  you." 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


King  George  of  Greece  has  been  presented 
with  the  baton  of  a  field  marshal  in  the  Ger- 
man army,  the  presentation  having  been  made 
by  the  Kaiser  at  the  Potsdam  headquarters  of 
the   Prussian  army. 

Sir  Thomas  Vansittao't  Bo  water  will  be 
elected  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  succession 
to  Sir  W.  Burnett  on  Michaelmas  Day.  He 
was  born  in  1862  at  Manchester,  and  is  the 
head  of  a  firm  of  papermakers'  agents. 

Mme.  Sinka  Iovonovitch.  a  social  leader 
and  wife  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction 
of  Servia,  has  been  nursing  in  the  General 
Military  Hospital,  Belgrade,  where  over  five 
hundred  wounded  men  were  housed   recently. 

Don  Carlos  Morla  Lynch,  minister  of  for- 
eign affairs  of  Chile,  has  been  presented  with 
the  Cross  of  the  Sacred  Treasure  on  behalf 
of  the  Emperor  of  Japan.  The  honor  was 
conferred  owing  to  his  services  in  the  ap- 
proachment  between  the  two  nations. 

The  Rev.  Herbert  Hensley  Henson,  who  has 
accepted  the  position  of  honorary  professor 
of  modern  history  in  the  University  of  Dur- 
ham, England,  is  the  Dean  of  Durham,  Canon 
of  Westminster  Abbey,  and  since  1900  rector 
of  St.  Margaret's.  He  will  direct  the  or- 
ganization of  an  honors  school  of  modern  his- 
tory in  the  cathedral  city. 

General  Carlo  Caneva,  on  whom  the  Aus- 
trian emperor  recently  conferred  a  high  deco- 
ration, commanded  the  first  expedition  of 
Italian  troops  in  Tripoli,  in  1911,  and  was 
the  first  governor  of  the  new  Italian  colony 
on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa.  He  holds 
the  highest  rank  in  the  army  after  the  king 
himself,  that  of  "Generale  d'Esercito." 

The  Rev.  George  C.  Raynolds,  M.  D.,  who 
went  from  America  forty-five  years  ago  and 
established  in  the  City  of  Van,  Turkey,  a 
boys'  school,  which  the  American  board  of 
commissioners  for  foreign  missions  recently 
advanced  to  the  grade  of  college,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  institution.  This  is 
the  tenth   American  college  in  Turkey. 

John  MacVickar,  the  specialist  in  munici- 
pal government,  is  a  native  of  Canada.  He 
served  two  terms  as  mayor  of  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  where  the  "  ±Jes  Moines  Idea"  origi- 
nated, and  is  now  member  of  the  city  council 
and  superintendent  of  the  department  of 
streets  and  public  improvements.  Since  1900 
he  has  been  editor  of  American  Municipali- 
ties. 

Moses  F.  Little  of  Hill,  New  Hampshire, 
who  has  just  celebrated  his  ninety-first  birth- 
day, has  been  a  justice  of  the  peace  since 
1864,  a  record  which  has  probably  not  been 
attained  by  any  other  man  now  living.  He 
came  to  California  in  1849,  across  the  plains, 
and  engaged  in  the  dairy  business  in  San 
Francisco.  He  has  written  several  volumes, 
one   being   a   book   of   poems. 

A.  C.  Wyatt,  who  recently  landed  in  Canada 
following  an  unpleasant  experience  with 
opinionated  immigrant  officials  at  Quebec,  is  a 
distinguished  British  painter,  a  medalist  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water 
Color.  His  recent  painting,  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  last  year 
won  the  diploma  of  honor,  open  to  all  Eu- 
rope,  for  the  best  pictures  of  flower  gardens. 

N.  A.  Shakhoff,  famous  throughout  Russia 
as  the  man  who  brings  up  and  educates  chil- 
dren of  people  who  have  become  involved  in 
political  trouble,  is  on  his  way  to  this  coun- 
try, and  during  his  visit  will  investigate  edu- 
cational methods  here.  He  is  an  orthodox 
Russian  Christian,  and  has  recently  been  in- 
strumental in  sending  many  Jewish  students 
who  had  gold  medal  qualifications  to  finish 
their  education  in  France  or  Switzerland. 

Miss  G.  Constant  Lounsbery,  who  has 
dramatized  Oscar  Wilde's  novel,  "The  Picture 
of  Dorian  Gray,"  for  M.  Lou-Tellegen,  is  an 
American  by  birth,  being  a  native  of  New 
York  City.  She  studied  science  and  medicine 
at  Bryn  Mawr  and  later  took  her  M.  D.  de- 
gree and  went  to  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
She  gave  up  medicine  for  literature,  went  to 
Paris  to  perfect  her  French,  and  eventually 
was  able  to  write  classical  French  for  the 
leading  players  of  the  country. 

Sarah  Rector,  who  will  pay  the  largest  in- 
come tax  in  Oklahoma,  is  a  child  of  ten  years 
and  of  mixed  blood.  She  is  the  descendant 
of  a  Creek  freedman  and  received  her  allot- 
ment of  160  acres,  which  has  become  ex- 
tremely valuable  owing  to  the  "Jones  gusher," 
the  biggest  oil  well  in  the  mid-continent  field, 
being  located  on  the  property.  The  well  pro- 
duces about  $2500  worth  of  oil  a  day,  and 
she  receives  one-eighth  as  her  share.  She,  it 
is  said,  never  saw  the  land  on  which  the 
gusher   was   struck. 

Chapman  Grant,  son  of  Jesse  R.  Grant  and 
a  grandson  of  General  U.  S.  Grant,  has  suc- 
ceeded George  P.  Englehardt  as  assistant 
curator  of  the  Children's  Museum  of  the 
Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  His 
scientific  training  as  a  naturalist  began  in  his 
boyhood  at  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  San 
Francisco,  of  which  his  grandfather,  Wil- 
liam S.  Chapman,  was  one  of  the  founders. 
In  1907  he  went  to  Europe  and  studied.     He 


has   held   various  positions   in   scientific   insti- 
tutes since. 

Dr.  John  Scott  Haldane,  this  year's  re- 
cipient of  the  Baly  Medal,  awarded  to  the 
scientist  who  is  considered  to  have  most  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  physiology,  is  the 
brother  of  the  British  lord  chancellor.  He 
has  served  on  several  royal  commissions  and 
has  written  much  on  the  physiology  of  respira- 
tion, especially  in  connection  with  mining  and 
diving.  He  is  a  student  of  philosophy  and 
has  contributed  to  "Essays  on  Philosophical 
Criticism." 

Senor  Gamboa.  Mexican  minister  of  for- 
eign affairs,  is  not  only  a  diplomat,  but  an  au- 
thor of  distinction.  He  is  a  novelist,  pub- 
licist, and  writer  of  memoirs,  and  one  of  his 
best-known  works  is  his  extensive  memoirs 
of  his  diplomatic  career,  covering  his  service 
in  this  country,  Central  America,  and  Eu- 
rope. He  was  born  in  1864  and  entered  the 
diplomatic  service  in  1S88.  Ten  decorations 
have  been  awarded  him  by  foreign  govern- 
ments. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


A  Rover. 
O,   I  am  just  a  rover 

Among  the  roving  men, 
Who  loves  to  watch  the  sunlight 

Upon   the  flowering  fen; 

Who    fain   would   feel  the  mosses 
Dew-soft   beneath    his   tread, 

When  morning  parts  the  cloud-rack 
Above  the  mountain's   head; 

Who  likes  to  lie  and  linger 

The  while  the  night  birds  croon, 

Till    all    her    gleam    and    glories 
Reveal  the  midnight  moon. 

But  since  tliere's  Norah  calling — 
And  love  sounds  in  her  call — 

Truth,    I   am   but   a   rover 
Who'll  rove  no  more  at  all! 

-Clijitoji  Scollard,  in  Browning's  Magazii 


The  Day's  End. 
The   tides    come    singing  to    the    shore 

As    they  have    sung  a   thousand    years. 
And    through   the  mountains'   golden    door 

The   sunset  disappears. 

Aloft  in   night's  cathedral  hall 
The  evening  hangs  a  vesper  star, 

Whose  beams  through   cosmic    spaces    fall 
To   undreamed   worlds   afar. 

The  wind  whose  vagabondish  song 
Made    minstrel    music    all    the    day 

Has    turned    from    distant    questing   long 
To  rest  in  crag  home  gray. 

So   ends  the  day   whose  little   space 
Has  known   in    full   life's   mystery. 
Whose    hour    has   worn    the    charm    and    grace 
That    tints    eternity ! 
—Arthur    Wallace   Peach,   in  New    York   Sun. 


Twilight. 
The   golden  day  stole   into  shadows  long, 
The   birds   sang  in  their  nests  a   good-night  song; 
The  peace  of  heaven   hovered   o'er  the   earth, 
The  white  clouds  drifted    and   gave  birth 
To  twilight. 

The  young  fawns  in  their  couch  sought  rest; 
The  crickets  whispered  near  the  earth's  soft  breast; 
The  trees  bent  low  in  restful  sigh, 
Caught  from  the  rainbow  in  the  sky 
At  twilight. 

From   the  high  church   tower  the  vesper  bell 
Rings  a  benediction  in  sweetest  knell; 
Far  o'er  the  moorland    and   desert  bare, 
Bowed  are  the  forests  in  evening  prayer 
At  twilight. 
— Katherinc  Ward,  in  New  York  Herald. 


The  Soul  of  the  Little  Room. 
Sweet    room,    dear   loved    of  all   my   people,    where 
The  blue-tiled  hearth  has  held  the  leaping  flare 
Of  singing  logs  whose  hearts  still  kept  the  dead 
Enchanted   melody  of  birds  long  fled. 
And  where  with  understanding  friends  my   folk 
Have  watched   the  tapestry  of   flame,   and  spoke 
Slow  musing  thoughts,  the  while  with  gentle  chime 
The  clock  made  audible  the  flight  of  time, 
Hast  thou   no   spirit?     Here  on    summer  days 
The  wind  on  tip-toe  feet  comes  in  and  plays 
Now  with    the  curtain,   now  a  lady's  hair, 
Then,  fitful,  sweeps  slow  fingers  here  and  there, 
Like  some  unseen  and  silent  child  who  quests 
With  eager  hands  this  little  world.     Here  rests 
The  peace  of  tranquil  years.     Dear  little  place, 
Hast  thou  no  soul  to  guess  thine  own  sweet  grace? 

One    child    who    dreamed    and    laughed,    suffered 
and  grew 
Herein  to  womanhood  believes  it  true 
Thou  hast  a  soul,  distilled  from  all  the  years, 
A  heart  made  slowly  up  from  all  the  fears. 
The  hope,  the  singing  loves,  the  joy  and  life 
Of  those  who  played  their  parts  of  calm  or  strife 
Through    youth   to    comprehending   age, 
On  this  sequestered  corner  of  Life's  stage. 

Then  give  thyself,  O  little  room,  fling  wide 
Thine  heart!     And  may  thy  garnered  soul  abide 
With  all  who  shelter  here.     From  out  thy  meed 
Of  wisdom  give  to  each  his  dearest  need — 
May  the  light-hearted  find  some  pathos  here, 
But  to   the  sad,  O  liltle  room,  give  cheer! 
— Margaret      Prcscott      Montague.       in       Atlantic 
Monthly. 

•**•- 

Michael  Maybrick,  the  English  composer, 
who  under  the  name  of  "Stephen  Adams" 
wrote  some  of  the  most  popular  songs  in  the 
English  language,  died  at  Buxton,  England. 
August  26,  aged  sixty-nine.  He  had  served 
five  terms  as  mayor  of  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight. 
Some  of  his  best-known  songs  are  "The 
City,"  "The  Star  of  Bethlehem.;.'  "Nancy 
Lee,"   and   "The    Midshipmite."     ...  t 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

The  Lone  Way. 
This  is  a  somewhat  artificial  story,  but  not 
one  that  is  likely  to  be  left  unfinished.  When 
Johnstone  Astry  suspects  his  childish  young 
wife  of  infidelity  she  defends  herself  on  the 
ground  that  she  was  actually  trying  to  shield 
her  innocent  sister,  Rachel.  Astry  then  de- 
termines that  Belhaven,  who  is  the  man  in 
the  case,  shall  be  forced  to  marry  Rachel, 
and  so  Mrs.  Astry  rushes  off  in  consternation 
to  implore  Rachel  to  live  up  to  her  story, 
tacitly  to  admit  misconduct  with  Belhaven, 
and  to  accept  him  as  a  husband.  Out  of 
love  for  her  young  sister  Rachel  actually 
agrees  to  do  this,  and  perhaps  all  the  more 
readily  as  she  believes  that  Charter,  with 
whom  she  had  a  sort  of  unexpressed  under- 
standing, has  himself  made  other  matrimonial 
arrangements.  So  Belhaven  and  Rachel  are 
married,  with  that  kind  of  agreement  dear  to 
the  lady  novelist  that  the  marriage  shall  be 
a  nominal  one  only.  Of  course  Charter  turns 
up  to  explain  that  he  had  never  thought  of 
any  one  but  Rachel,  and  to  make  the  matter 
still  worse  Belhaven  succeeds  in  falling  in 
love  with  his  unresponsive  wife.  It  is  fortu- 
nate that  the  novelist  can  always  command 
the  services  of  the  angel  of  death  to  remove 
such  characters  as  have  become  impossible, 
and  we  perceive  quite  early  in  the  story  that 
there  is  no  hope  for  poor  Belhaven,  although 
we  feel  that  we  might  learn  to  like  him.  If 
the  conception  of  the  story  is  not  quite  all 
that  it  might  be  it  is  at  least  irreproachably 
told. 

The  Long  Way.     By  Mary  Imlay  Taylor.     Bos- 
ton: Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  $1.25  net. 


The  Significance  of  Existence. 
This  volume  by  Dr.  Harris  seems  to  be  a 
little  late  in  the  day  at  a  time  when  men 
seem  newly  inclined  to  submit  their  conduct 
to  ethical  standards  and  to  promulgate  moral 
values  as  the  arbiters  of  action.  He  tells  that 
"man  will  only  become  himself  again  when 
all  values  are  swept  out  of  existence,  moral 
or  otherwise."  All  that  we  need  do  is  to 
educate  the  senses  efficiently.  The  injunction 
to  "love  your  neighbor  as  yourself"  and  others 
of  a  like  kind  are  "all  presumptious  asser- 
tions of  one  particular  impulse  over  another." 
To  sketch  the  course  of  reasoning  by  which 
this  result  is  attained  seems  unnecessary.  It 
would  hardly  interest  the  man  of  even  aver- 
age good  intentions,  but  it  may  at  least  be 
said  that  the  author  has  a  singularly  lucid 
literary  style  and  a  wealth  of  good  material 
upon  which  to  build  a  hopelessly  bad  case. 

The  Significance  of  Existence.  By  I.  Harris, 
M.  D.,  L.  R.  C.  P.  and  S.  New  York:  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.;  $2  net. 


Parsifal. 
Those  on  the  search  for  gift  books  will  do 
well  to  acquaint  themselves  with  this  fine 
edition  of  "Parsifal,"  to  which  Mr.  T.  W. 
Rolleston  contributes  the  text  and  Mr.  Pogany 
the  illustrations.  Mr.  Rolleston's  work  is  al- 
ready well  known.  No  one  could  have  been 
found  better  qualified  for  such  a  task,  and  it 
need  not  be  said  that  Mr.  Pogany's  illustra- 
tions are  a  delight  to  the  eye.  There  are  in 
all  192  pages  lithographed  in  two  colors,  all 
the  work  of  the  artist.  There  are  sixteen 
plates  in  full  color,  as  well  as  many  auto- 
lithographs  and  line  drawings,  the  whole 
forming  a  work  of  extraordinary  delicacy  and 
beauty. 

Wagner's  Parsifal.  Text  by  T.  W.  Rolleston. 
Illustrated  and  decorated  by  Willy  Pogany.  New 
York:    Thomas    Y.    Crowd!    Company;    $6   net. 


Knowledge  and  Life. 

In  this  volume  of  about  two  hundred  pages 
Mr.  William  Arkwright  gives  us  eighteen  es- 
says that  may  be  said  to  come  as  close  to 
perfection  as  anything  of  their  kind  that  has 
been  published  of  late  years.  The  first  and 
the  last,  "The  Tree  of  Knowledge"  and  "The 
Tree  of  Life,"  are  the  best  of  the  lot,  but  they 
are  all  so  good  that  the  essay  reader  is  not 
likely  to  neglect  any  of  them.  The  author 
seems  to  have  a  slight  antipathy  towards 
churches  and  a  decided  leaning  toward 
Oriental  mysticism,  but  both  are  decoratively 
used,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  an  inde- 
pendence of  thought  that  is  rare  enough  in 
the  modern  essayist.  It  may  be  said  further 
that  Mr.  Arkwright  uses  the  English  language 
in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  a  sense  of  luxury. 

Knowledge  and  Life.  By  William  Arkwright. 
New   York:   John   Lane  Company;   $1.25    net. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
"One  Hundred  Years  of  Peace,"  one  of  the 
big  new  fall  publications  by  the  Macmillan 
Company,  is  written  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 
United  States  senator  from  Massachusetts. 
It  deals  with  the  meaning  and  effects  of  the 
War  of  1812  and  of  the  ninety-eight  years  of 
peace  which  have  followed.  » 
L 
The  death  of  Emile  OlHver,  Napoleon's 
prime  minister  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak 
of  the  Franco-German  War,  has  served  to 
draw  renewed  attention  to  George  B.  Ives's 
translation  of  the  French  statesman's  "Philos- 
ophic d'une  Guerre,"  published  recently  by 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.  under  the  title  of  "The 
Franco-Prussian  War  and  Its  Hidden  Causes." 
Mr.  Ives  ho*  expanded  the  work  with  quota- 
tions from     bat  voluminous  history  of  "L'Em- 


pire  Liberal"  upon  which  Ollivier  had  been 
engaged  for  twenty  years,  and  which,  it  would 
appear,  he  has  left  unfinished  at  the  last. 

The  publication  of  a  South  Sea  Island  ro- 
mance, "Marama,"  reintroduces  Arthur  Stock, 
a  new  author,  to  American  readers  this  month. 
He  is  a  young  Englishman,  the  son  of  the  late 
Elliott  Stock,  a  London  publisher,  and  has 
been  an  extensive  traveler.  His  personal  ex- 
periences were  embodied  in  "The  Confessions 
of  a  Tenderfoot,"  issued  last  spring.  His 
latest  work  is  published  by  Little,  Brown  & 
Co. 

Alexander  Nelson  Hood,  treasurer  to  the 
household  of  England's  queen,  has  been  very 
busy  of  late  compiling  a  history  of  Bucking- 
ham Palace  from  its  earliest  beginning  down 
to  the  present  day.  The  king  and  queen  dis- 
play a  great  interest  in  the  progress  of  this 
book,  and  have  allowed  Mr.  Hood  to  take 
some  very  fine  photographs  of  the  interior  of 
the  palace.  It  is  understood  that,  at  all  events 
at  first,  the  volume  will  be  for  private  circu- 
lation only. 

Harper  &  Brothers  announce  that  they  are 
putting  to  press  for  reprinting :  "The  Iron 
Trail,"  by  Rex  Beach,  just  published  ;  "When 
the  Sleeper  Awakes,"  by  H.  G.  Wells  ;  "Vesty 
of  the  Basins,"  by  Sarah  P.  McL.  Greene ; 
and  "The  Standard  of  Pronunciation  in  Eng- 
lish,"  by   Thomas   R.   Lounsbury. 

A  new  series  of  importance  to  those  in- 
terested in  theological  matters  is  to  be  pub- 
lished by  the  Duttons  under  the  general  title, 
"The  Great  Christian  Theologies."  They  an- 
nounce as  ready :  "The  Theology  of  the 
Church  of  England,"  by  F.  W.  Worsley,  and 
"Schleiermacher,  a  Critical  and  Historical 
Study,"  by  W.  B.  Selbie.  A  third  volume  is 
on  "The  Theology  of  the  Roman  Church,"  by 
Father  Herbert  Thurston,  S-  J.,  and  will  fol- 
low immediately. 

George  Fitch,  author  of  "At  Good  Old  Si- 
wash"    and    other    stories,    has    been    elected 

president  of  the  American  Press  Humorists' 
Association. 

An  authoritative  presentation  of  the  Beau- 
mont-Fletcher controversy  has  been  prepared 
by  Charles  Mills  Gayley,  professor  of  the 
English  language  and  literature,  University  of 
California.  The  Century  Company  will  pub- 
lish Professor  Gayley 's  book  in  October  un- 
der the  title,   "Beaumont  the  Dramatist." 

The  popularity  of  "Quo  Vadis"  as  a 
moving-picture  attraction  has  so  stimulated 
the  demand  for  the  late  Jeremiah  Curtin's 
authorized  translation  of  Henryk  Sienkie- 
wicz's  famous  novel  that  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
announce  another  printing.  Over  a  million 
copies  of  "Quo  Vadis"  in  various  editions 
have  been  sold. 

A  biography  of  the  late  William  T.  Stead 
has   been   written   by   his   daughter. 

For  the  first  time  a  collection  of  the  verse 
of  James  W.  Foley  has  been  made  for  publi- 
cation. The  author  himself  has  acted  as  com- 
piler, and  the  book  is  published  by  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co. 

So  far  as  known,  the  only  play  ever  writ- 
ten by  Joseph  Conrad,  whose  books  are  having 
such  a  tremendous  revival  in  interest  these 
days,  is  one  entitled  "One  Day  More,"  which 
is  now  published  for  the  first  time  in  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  the  English  Review.  "One  Day 
More"  is  a  one-act  piece  taken  from  the  story 
"Tomorrow,"  which  appears  in  the  volume, 
"Falk,"  one  of  those  which  Doubleday,  Page 
&  Co.  are  bringing  out  in  the  new  edition. 
"One  Day  More"  was  originally  put  on  the 
boards  by  the  London  Stage  Society  in  1904, 
and  later  was  put  on  in  Paris  at  the  Theatre 
de  l'CEuvre. 

Andrew  Melrose,  the  English  publisher,  who 
from  time  to  time  has  organized  literary  com- 
petitions, offering  for  the  best  novel  sub- 
mitted the  sum  of  $1250,  has  just  brought  to 
a  conclusion  one  of  the  most  successful  com- 
petitions in  his  publishing  experience.  The 
novel  to  which  the  prize  has  been  awarded  is 
"The  Lure  of  the  Little  Drum,"  by  Margaret 
Peterson.  It  will  be  published  in  America 
under  the  imprint  of  the  Putnams. 

Dr.  F.  S-  Chapin  of  Smith  College  has  writ- 
ten a  book  on  "Social  Evolution,"  which  is 
intended  to  give  the  general  reader  an  ele- 
mentary survey  of  the  facts  and  principles  in- 
volved in  the  development  of  human  nature 
out  of  the  raw  materials  of  lower  forms  of 
life.  The  book  will  be  published  by  the  Cen- 
tury  Company   this    fall. 


New  Books  Received. 

Auburn  and  Freckles.  By  Marie  L.  Marsh. 
Chicago:   F.  G.  Browne  &  Co.;  $1  net. 

Recounting  the  adventures  of  a  red-headed, 
freckle-faced  boy. 

Love    in    a    Hurry.       By    Gelett    Burgess.       In- 
dianapolis: The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company;  $1.25  net. 
A  novel. 

Boy  Scouts  in  a  Lumber  Camp.  By  James  Otis. 
New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company;  $1.25 
net. 

The  story  of  a  winter  spent  in  the  depths  of  the 
forests  of  northern    Maine. 

The  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam.  Illustrated 
and  decorated  by  Willy  Pogany.  New  York : 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company;  $1.50  net. 

Issued    to    meet    the   demand    for    the    celebrated 


Pogany  edition  of  the  Persian  classic  in  a  less  ex- 
pensive form  than  the  de  luxe  edition  first  issued 
two   years  ago. 

Training  for  Efficiency.  By  Orison  Swett 
Mardcn.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Com- 
pany;   $1.25  net. 

Sixty-three  brief  and  pointed  talks  on  efficiency. 

Amanda  of  the  Mill.  By  Marie  Van  Vorst. 
Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company;  $1.35 
net. 

A  novel. 

Jean  Cabot  of  the  British  Isles.  By  Gertrude 
Fisher  Scott.  Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard 
Company;  $1  net. 

A  college  story. 

Betty  Tucker's  Ambition.  By  Angeline  W. 
Wray.  Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Com- 
pany;   $1    net. 

The  second  volume  of  Mother  Tucker  Books. 

The    Half-Miler.      By    Albertus     T.     Dudley. 
Boston:   Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Company;   $1.25. 
The  ninth  volume  of  Phillips  Exeter  Series. 

The  Boy  Sailors  of  1812.  By  E.  T.  Tomlin- 
son.  Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Company; 
$1.25. 

The  seventh  volume  of  War  of  1812  Series. 

The  Surakarta.  By  William  MeHarg  and  Ed- 
win Balmer.  Boston:  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.;  $1.25 
net. 

A  novel. 

Succession.     By  Ethel  Sidgwick.     Boston:  Small, 
Maynard  &  Co.;  $1.50  net. 
A  novel. 

Everywoman's    Road.      By   Josephine  Hammond. 
New  York:  Mitchell  Kennerley;  $1  net. 
A  drama. 

The  Panama  Canal.     By  Duncan  E.  McKinlay. 

San  Francisco:   Whitaker  &  Ray-Wiggin   Company. 

A  general  review  of  the  work  and  its  prospects. 

Their  Christmas  Golden  Wedding.  By  Caro- 
line Abbot  Stanley.  New  York :  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell   Company;   50  cents  net. 

A   story. 

Foundation  Stones  to  Happiness  and  Success. 
By  James  Allen.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
Company;    50   cents   net. 

A  little  volume  of  practical  advice  on  daily  life. 

Meditations.  By  James  Allen.  New  York: 
Thomas  Y.   Crowell  Company;   $1   net. 

A  volume  of  meditations  for  each  day  of  the 
year. 

The  Myths  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  By  Lewis 
Spence.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Com- 
pany;   $2.50    net. 

An  attempt  to  investigate  the  origin  of  some  of 
the  prehistoric  peoples  of  Central  America. 

The  Heart  of  Gaspe.     By  John  Mason   Clarke. 
New  York:   The  Macmillan  Company;    $2  net. 
Sketches  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

The  Little  Window.  By  Helen  M.  Hodsdon. 
New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company;  50  cents 
net. 

A  story  based  on  the   "New  Thought"   doctrine. 

The  Man  Without  a  Country.  By  Edward 
Everett  Hale.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
Company ;    35   cents. 

Seven  short  stories.  Issued  in  the  Handy  Vol- 
ume   Classics. 

Glory  of  the  Commonplace.  By  J.  R.  Miller. 
New  York:   Thomas  Y.   Crowell   Company;  $1   net. 

"A  collection  of  apt  and  striking  illustrations 
drawn  from  every-day  life  and  so  used  that  in  a 
few  well-chosen  sentences  a  lesson  is  taught  or  an 
inspiration  given." 

Things  That  Endure.      By  J.   R.   Miller.      New 
York:    Thomas   Y.    Crowell   Company;    $1    net, 
Some  religious  reflections. 

The  Secret  of  Love.  By  J.  R.  Miller,  D.  D. 
New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company;  50  cents 
net 

Some  reflections  on  "the  art  of  living  together." 

Lorna  Doone.  By  R.  D.  Blackmore.  New 
York:   Thomas   Y.    Crowell  Company;    $2.50  net. 

A  new  edition.  With  illustrations  in  color  by 
Christopher   Clark. 

Thoreau's  Excursions.  With  introduction  by 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  New  York:  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  Company;  $2  net. 

A  new  edition  with  illustrations  by  Clifton 
Johnson. 

Wagner's  Parsifal.  New  York :  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell   Company;    $6  net. 

Illustrated   and  decorated  by  Willy   Pogany. 


Molnar,  a  Many-Sided  Man. 
In  spite  of  the  long  list  of  novels,  short 
stories,  essays,  and  plays  bearing  his  signa- 
ture, Ferencz  Molnar,  the  Hungarian  play- 
wright, author  of  "The  Devil,"  with  which 
American  audiences  are  familiar,  is  still  a 
young  man  midway  in  the  thirties.  As  the 
son  of  a  wealthy  physician  in  Budapest  he  was 
able  to  choose  his  career  as  best  pleased  him 
without  the  necessity  of  pecuniary  considera- 
tion. He  studied  at  the  university  in  his  na- 
tive city  and  in  Geneva,  specializing  in  crimi- 
nal law.  At  the  mature  age  of  seventeen, 
however,  he  took  his  first  steps  in  journalism, 
a  profession  which  still  holds  him  to  some 
measure  of  allegiance.  He  has  published 
nearly  a  score  of  volumes  of  novels,  stories, 
and  essays.  It  is  his  plays,  however,  that 
have  given  him  international  fame.  The  most 
important  literary  event  of  the  coming  winter 
in  Budapest  is  to  be  the  production  of  a  new 
play  by  Molnar,  which  from  the  very  meagre 
information  the  author  has  vouchsafed  con- 
cerning it  is  to  be  in  a  different  vein  from  any- 
thing that  he  has  done  hitherto.  One  of  the 
strange  contradictions  in  the  personality  of 
this  many-sided  man  who  plays  by  night  and 
sleeps  by  day,  and  yet  finds  time  to  do  an 
astonishing  amount  of  work,  whose  wit  and 
satire  are  both  feared  and  admired,  is  that  his 
stories  of  children  rank  among  the  very  finest 


that  have  ever  been  written  in  any  language. 
A  volume  of  short  stories  entitled  "Children" 
and  a  novel  of  early  schoolboy  days,  "The 
Boys  of  Paul  Alley,"  are  his  best-known 
works  in  juvenile  literature.  They  have  gone 
into  edition  after  edition  in  the  original  Hun- 
garian and  are  exceedingly  popular  in  Ger- 
many also. 
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CROWDS 

By 

Gerald  Stanley  Lee 

A  book  for  the  individual. 
Carrying  a  message  to  you. 

Price  $1.35  net 


HALL 
CAINE'S 


GREATEST  NOVEL 

THE  WOMAN  THOU 
GAVEST  ME 

Being  the  Story  of  Mary  O'Neill 

Caught  on  the  flood  of  success, 
now  in  its  third  large  printing, 

this  wonderful  romance  is  being  read  and 
discussed  in  every  community  of  conse- 
quence. It  is  the  Book  of  the  Year — 
one  of  those  rare  novels  which  appeals 
to  people  in  every  walk  of  life.  The 
startling  revelations  of  Mary  O'Neill  form 
a  love  story  for  all  the  world  and  for  all 
time,  in  which  Hall  Caine  has  presented  a 
remarkable  analysis  of  the  modern  mar- 
riage. It  reveals  the  relation  of  Man  to 
Woman  from  the  Cradle  to  the  Grave. 

AT  ALL  BOOK  STORES 

Price,  $1.35  Net.         Postpaid,  $1.S0 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY 


All  Books  that  are  reviewed  in  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  STOCKTON  ST. 

Union  Square  San  Francisco 
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"MAGDA"  AND  "MARY  MAGDALENE.' 


For  philanthropic  reasons,  and  also,  no 
,  doubt,  as  a  means  of  giving  expression  to  the 
unquestionable  dramatic  powers  that  she  pos- 
j  sesses.  Mrs.  A.  W.  Scott,  Jr.,  has  undertaken 
a  very  commendable  and  interesting  enter- 
prise, that  of  presenting  to  the  public — the 
profits  to  benefit  the  Happy  Day  Home  for 
Children — on  alternate  nights  during  a  one- 
week  season  Sudermann's  "Magda"  and 
Maeterlinck's  "Maty  Magdalene." 

To  San  Franciscans  the  presentation  of  the 
latter  play  is  something  of  a  dramatic  event, 
'  since  to  the  general  public  it  has  never  re- 
ceived theatrical  representation  here.  "Magda" 
has  been  made  familiar  to  us  by  Mme.  Mod- 
jeska  and  Nance  O'Neil,  but,  although  time 
has  made  the  piece  rather  old-fashioned, 
demonstrating,  beside,  that  Sudermann,  the 
master  technician,  made  a  technical  error  in 
allowing  the  despotic  and  conservative  char- 
acter of  Colonel  Schwartz  to  so  closely  com- 
pete with  that  of  his  daughter  in  importance, 
yet  the  imposing  figure  of  Magda  herself  al- 
;  ways  fascinates  and  enchains,  provided  that 
her  interpreter  has  sufficient  beauty,  presence, 
magnetism,  and  dramatic  power  to  express 
the  intense  vitality  of  the  brilliant  singer. 
These  qualities  Mrs.  Scott  possesses  in  a 
marked   degree. 

It  is  apparent  at  the  first  entrance  of  the 
dazzling  diva  in  the  dully  respectable  Schwartz 
interior  that  this  lady  was  born  for  the  stage. 
Tall,  handsome,  with  a  fine  figure  which  lends 
itself  superbly  to  rich  apparel,  a  full,  his- 
trionic voice,  and  a  commanding  presence, 
she  comes  upon  the  stage  like  a  glow  of  light 
in  a  shabby  room. 

Sudermann  never  made  a  better  exhibition 
of  his  stage  technic  than  in  his  masterly 
preparation  for  Magda's  entrance.  The  keen 
emotion  and  intense  expectancy  of  the  family 
excites  the  anticipations  of  the  audience  to 
the  highest  degree.  It  would  be  a  melan- 
choly come-down  indeed  if  an  amateur  player 
should  make  a  flat  entrance. 

But  Mrs.  Scott  has  the  qualities  of  satis- 
fying the  eye,  absorbing  the  attention,  and  en- 
chaining the  interest.  With  her  entrance 
everybody  else,  almost  including  her  intensely 
exasperating  sire,  becomes  a  mere  accessory- 
Her  Magda  is  fascinating,  imperious,  caress- 
ing, changeable,  and  sometimes  baffling.  Dur- 
ing her  baffling  phases  I  rather  think  that 
Mrs-  Scott  temporarily  lost  her  sympathetic 
comprehension  of  the  author's  intention. 
Amateur  though  she  is,  Mrs.  Scott  has  an  in- 
telligent conception  of  the  character,  and  she 
wears  the  soul-mask  of  Magda  over  her  own 
handsome  features.  This  is  one  of  the  points 
lhat  shows  that  she  has  the  inborn  histrionic 
instinct. 

It  would,  however,  be  folly  to  say  that  an 
amateur  actress,  unless  she  possessed  God- 
given  genius,  could  rival  an  "arrived"  profes- 
.  sional  in  dramatic  completeness  of  her  work. 

Mrs.  Scott  has  not  had  the  long,  arduous, 
minute  preparation,  the  developing  experi- 
ence, and  the  strenuous  competition  of  the 
professional  to  give  her  that  perfect  balance 
and  easy  gradation  of  effects  during  those 
phases  of  intense  emotion  to  which  Magda  is 
wrought  by  the  exciting  events  attending  her 
home-coming.  There  was  occasionally  an 
anti-climax  to  the  tigerish  frenzy  of  the 
woman  wronged  ;  an  inability  to  keep  up  the 
pace  to  a  sustained  crescendo,  but  it  is  very 
plain,  from  the  general  aspects  of  her  im- 
personation, that  if  Mrs.  Scott  had  chosen  the 
career  of  an  actress  she  would  have  been  one 
of  those  whose  comings  and  goings  are  widely 
heralded  and  whose  names  are  printed  in  big 
type. 

Mr.  McKee  Rankin,  a  little  less  balanced 
and  controlled  than  we  remember  him  as 
Colonel  Schwartz,  yet  has  been  too  much  at 
home  in  the  role  not  to  carry  his  part  with 
ability.  The  support  being  largely  by  ama- 
teurs does  not  call  for  more  than  a  passing 
.it ion  of  the  hard,  conscientious  work 
v.  hich  enables  us  to  pronounce  it  as  adequate 
to  form  the  background  to  the  brilliant  figure 
of  Magda. 

The  staging  was  so  well  done  that  the  work 
of  a  professional  was  very  evident.  This 
irticularly  noticeable  in  "Mary  Magda- 
lene," a  play  which  demands  the  efficient 
manipulation  of  stage  tableaux  and  stage 
mol  s.  Mr.  Rankin  must  be  particularly  com- 
pK  rented  in  this  particular,  simultaneously 
v.i  the  preservation  of  a  charitable  silence 
e  subject  of  his  Silanus,  the  role  which 
-    assumed  in  "Mary  Magdalene." 

The  raising  of  the  curtain  in  "Mary  Mag- 
netic" was  provocative  of  keen  anticipation 


on  the  part  of  the  audience,  on  account  of  the 
very  beautiful  setting.  In  the  foreground  of 
a  stately  Roman  garden  was  seen  an  open  pa- 
vilion, in  the  middle  perspective  a  double 
balustrade  fronting  the  terraced  descent  to  the 
valley,  and  in  the  background,  beyond 
Silanus's  Lebanonian  cypresses  rose  the 
Judean  hills,  crowned  with  palaces,  and  scat- 
tered with  ruins  and  ancient  tombs.  In  the 
garden  were  fountains,  statuary  (.some  of  it 
real),  and  arbors,  marble  benches,  porticoes, 
and  ornamental  trees  in  stone  vases.  To  one 
unprepared  for  this  stately  perspective  the 
breath  was  taken  away,  for  it  was  charac- 
terized by  good  taste,  artistic  beauty,  and  ar- 
chaeological correctness.  However  it  trans- 
pires that  the  model  and  plans  of  the  great 
German  savant  Dr.  Shick,  have  been  followed 
in  the  architectural  embellishment  of  this  and 
later  settings,  while  in  the  matter  of  cos- 
tumes the  color  schemes  and  plates  of  Harold 
Copping  and  Lissot  have  served  for  models  or 
suggestions.  Added  to  this  have  been  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  Dr.  Max  Popper  of 
the  University  of  California,  who  is  an  au- 
thority in  matters  of  historic  accuracy  con- 
cerning  Syria  and   Palestine. 

Thus  individual  knowledge,  good  taste,  and 
enthusiasm  have  contributed  to  the  production 
an  artistic  scenic  value  for  which  money  can 
not  pay. 

The  entrance  of  Mary  Magdalene  in  the 
garden  of  Silanus  supplies  a  tableau  of  par- 
ticularly fine  esthetic  value.  Never  have  I 
seen  upon  the  stage  a  more  superb  figure  than 
Mrs.  Scott  presented  in  this  scene.  It  was 
by  the  mingling  of  natural  beauty,  imperial 
grace,  and  sumptuously  graceful  and  beautiful 
apparel  that  the  lady  dazzled  the  spectators. 
The  magnificent  courtesan  was  attended  by 
slaves,  two  lute-players  in  advance  giving  mu- 
sical announcement  of  her  coming,  while  fan- 
bearers  in  the  rear  waved  huge  peacock- 
feather  fans  above  her  head.  She  walked  in 
the  centre  clad  in  a  robe  fashioned  with  a 
blending  of  the  hues  and  designs  of  peacock 
eyes  with  woven  gold,  while  ropes  and  bands 
of  blue-green  jewels  and  a  rich  gauze  mantel 
sewed  thickly  with  peacock-feather  eyes  com- 
pleted the  general  magnificence  of  the  color 
scheme. 

Following  this  entrance  came  the  imperial 
beauty's  reception  of  the  homage  of  her  ad- 
mirers, the  act  concluding  with  the  dramatic 
scene  of  the  pursuit  of  the  courtesan  by  the 
crowd  surrounding  Christ,  and  the  laying 
down  of  their  missiles  at  the  solemn  admo- 
nition, which  to  the  audience  comes  only  as  a 
gently  commanding  voice  from  an  unseen 
presence. 

This  is  the  really  dramatic  climax  of  the 
play  ;  a  climax,  of  course,  in  the  wrong  place. 

The  second  act  shows  Mary  Magdalene  in 
her  own  palace,  still  jeweled  and  magnificent, 
but  divided  between  her  love  for  Lucius 
Verus,  the  Roman  tribune,  and  the  mysterious 
trouble  left  in  her  hitherto  pagan  heart  by 
the  voice  of  the  Nazarene. 

In  the  third  act  Mary  of  Magdala  has 
stripped  herself  of  all  her  wealth,  which  she 
has  given  to  the  poor,  and  cast  in  her  lot 
with  the  Nazarene's  followers.  In  the  house 
of  Joseph  of  Arimathea  she  is  seen  with  the 
poor,  the  lame,  the  halt  and  the  blind.  Bare- 
footed, and  clad  in  a  sombre  garment  of  the 
dull  blue  made  familiar  and  traditional,  she 
moves  among  them,  seeking  to  infuse  suf- 
ficient courage  in  the  little  band  of  poverty- 
stricken  and  ailing  followers  to  rescue  the 
Nazarene  from  the  Romans. 

It  is  thus  that  Verus  finds  her.  An  over- 
long  scene  ensues,  in  which  the  Roman  lover, 
jealous  of  this  new  and  unexplainable  in- 
fluence, seeks  to  win  her  back  by  promising 
safety  for  the  Nazarene  if  she  will  give  her- 
self to  him. 

Logically,  ethically,  spiritually,  the  act 
reads  well,  and  the  play  ends,  as  it  should, 
by  Mary's  rejection  of  this  means  of  saving 
the  body  of  Christ ;  for  she  knows  that  he 
would  reject  his  body's  salvation  at  the  price 
of  her  soul. 

The  act.  however,  becomes  tedious.  The 
dialogue  has  a  tendency  to  Maeterlinckian 
repetition  without  possessing  the  strange,  un- 
earthly spell  of  the  Belgian  poet's  earlier 
dramas,  and  the  two  opponents  in  the  struggle 
of  wills  have  a  long,  exhausting  piece  of  act- 
ing to  sustain  which  over-taxes  them 
physically  and  the  audience  mentally. 

On  the  whole,  the  greater  variety  in  the 
emotional  gamut  in  "Magda"  caused  Mrs. 
Scott  to  be  in  Sudermann's  play  a  more  his- 
trionically interesting  figure. 

As  Mary  Magdalene,  however,  she  was, 
from  a  pictorial  point  of  view,  so  richly  satis- 
fying that  I  make  no  doubt  if  Maeterlinck 
himself  could  have  seen  her  he  would  have 
been   filled   with   artistic   delight. 

Enunciated  by  her  rich,  well-modulated 
voice,  the  lines  pleased  the  ear.  Her  lack  of 
professional  experience,  however,  prevented 
her  from  having  sufficient  resources  to  give 
the  variety  of  emotional  expression  necessary 
in  the  closing  scene.  Nevertheless  so  well- 
known  and  experienced  an  actress  as  Olga 
Nethersole  was  similarly  handicapped  in  an- 
other Maeterlinck  play,  that  of  "Sister 
Beatrice."  in  which  the  repentant  death  of  the 
sinning  nun  was  unduly  prolonged.  In  the 
first  act  Mrs.  Scott  deserves  high  praise  not 
only  for  the  sustained  ability  of  her  presenta- 
tion, but  for  the  dramatic  power  of  the  finale. 

Mr.  J.   H.   Creene,   who  as  with   all  players 


in  the  role,  failed  to  lift  Heffterdingt  in 
"Magda"  from  the  quality  of  platitudinous 
priggishness — for  it  is  an  ungrateful  part  for 
any  man  to  play — made  a  physically  fine  ap- 
pearance as  Lucius  Verus  in  "Mary  Magda- 
lene." He  and  Roy  Clements  were  very  re- 
liable, and  their  big,  sonorous  voices  con- 
tributed a  Roman  thunder  to  Maeterlinck's 
more  flowing  periods. 

In  the  matter  of  stage  grouping,  and  the 
general  effect  of  their  combined  support,  the 
amateur  players  were  very  dependable,  and, 
while  individual  polish  is  lacking,  no  one  need 
fear  that,  aside  from  the  more  important 
scenes,  the  general  effect  of  the  two  dramas 
will   not  be   adequately  preserved. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 
■*♦# 

When  William  Faversham  comes  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  this  season  he  will  have  with 
him  in  his  Shakespearean  ventures  a  staff  of 
stellar  quality.  Constance  Collier,  who  in 
private  life  is  Mrs.  Julian  L'Estrange,  is  the 
most  recent  acquisition  to  the  Faversham 
company.  She  is  a  widely  known  English 
actress,  and  for  seven  years  she  was  leading 
woman  for  Sir  Herbert  Beerbohm  Tree.  Ce- 
celia Loftus.  Julie  Opp,  and  R.  D.  MacLean 
are  included  in  the  players,  though  Miss 
Loftus  will  not  join  the  company  until  the 
productions  of  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  and 
"Othello"  are  made,  there  being  no  part  for 
her  in   "Julius   Caesar." 


Fuller  Mellish,  who  is  appearing  with  Mar- 
garget  Anglin  this  season,  received  his  first 
professional  training  under  Rose  Leclerq.  a 
well-known  English  actress,  who  was  his 
mother.  He  appeared  in  her  company  for 
several  seasons  before  essaying  juvenile  roles 
in  London.  Few  actors  on  the  stage  today 
have  had  the  varied  experience  that  has  been 
the  lot  of  Mr.  Mellish,  as  he  has  supported 
the  most  brilliant  artists  on  the  English  and 
American  stage. 

■»♦*■ 

Of  the  famous  men  dancers  who  have  been 
engaged  to  appear  with  Pavlowa  on  her  Amer- 
ican tour,  beginning  in  October,  one  is  M. 
Cecchetti,  who  was  at  Covent  Garden  in  Lon- 
don last  season.  Another  is  M.  Zailich,  classic 
dancer  from  the  Imperial  Opera  in  Moscow. 
Neither  Cecchetti  nor  Zailich  has  been  seen 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  and  their  appear- 
ance is  highly  interesting.  Novikoff,  Pav- 
lowa's  dancing  companion,  will  come  with  her. 
■*♦*- 

Contracts  have  been  signed  between  Martin 
Beck  and  David  Bispham  by  which  the 
famous  baritone  is  to  appear  for  six  weeks 
in  the  leading  vaudeville  theatres  of  this 
country,  opening  at  the  Palace  Theatre,  New 
York,  the  third  week  in  September.  The 
terms  accorded  to  Mr.  Bispham  record  a  new 
limit  for  an  artist  from  the  broader  fields  of 


H.  C.  Pelissier,  the  famous  founder  of  the 
"Follies"  entertainment.  has  completely 
broken  down  and  is  suffering  from  the  same 
sort  of  creeping  paralysis  which  killed  Dan 
Leno,  the  popular  comedian.  The  doctors  re- 
gard his  condition  as  hopeless. 


Honolulu 

$110.  1st  class,  round  trip  (five  and  one-half 
days  from  San  Francisco).  The  most  attractive 
spot  on  entire  world  tour.  Splendid  steamers 
( 1 0,000  tons  di^pl.)  of  OCEANIC  LINE  sail  to  Hawaii 
every  2  weeks.  You  can  make  this  round  trip  in 
16  cUyi  from  San  Francisco,  giving  5  dayi  on  tbe  Islands. 
Sydney,  19  daya  from  San  Francisco.  $300  tound 
trio  1st  class,  $200  2nd  class.  Send  for  folder. 
SYDNEY  SHORT  LINE.  673  Market  5t  ,  San  Francisco 


"La  Maison  Electrique" 

In  this  age  of  electricity  "La  Maison 
Electrique,"  in  one  of  the  most  elegant 
streets  of  Paris,  closely  approaches  per- 
fection. From  porter,  bellboy,  chamber- 
maid, and  waitress  to  bootblack  all  the 
work  done  and  all  the  calls  are  answered 
by   electricity. 

On  getting  out  of  his  motor  at  the  door 
the  arrival  puts  his  feet  on  a  movable  car- 
pet which  carries  him  to  the  hotel  office. 
Here,  instead  of  a  key,  he  is  given  a  mag- 
netic combination  which  opens  his  room. 
His  baggage  is  taken  to  his  room  in  an 
electric  hoist  and  dumped  into  position  in 
his  closet. 

The  traveler  ascends  in  an  elevator 
which  is  furnished  with  a  series  of  but- 
tons containing  the  numbers  on  the  various 
floors :  he  presses  the  one  which  corre- 
sponds with  the  number  of  his  room  and 
the  car  stops  to  let  him  off. 

This  hotel  has  no  fixed  staircases  what- 
ever. Everything  is  either  elevator,  mov- 
ing platform,  or  escalator  :  and  the  person 
who  gets  into  one  or  finds  himself  stand- 
ing upon  the  other  has  not  to  move  until 
he  gets  to  the  top. 

Each  room  is  furnished  with  boot- 
cleaners,  and  by  pressing  the  necessary 
button  one  can  get  all  desired  toilet 
articles,  from  brush  and  comb  to  shaving 
soap  and  face  powder.  The  buttons  are 
arranged  with  reference  to  meals  as  well. 
Coffee  and  rolls,  for  example,  can  be  had 
by  pressing  the  button  which  has  written 
over  it  the  words,  "Light  breakfast." 
Some  of  the  other  buttons  read:  "Wine," 
"Beer,"  "Breakfast,"  "Menu,"  "Hour,"  etc. 
By  pressing  the  "Hour"  button  a  panel 
appears  in  which  is  marked  the  exact  time 
of  day.  When  a  meal  is  ordered  in  this 
manner  a  door  under  the  button  opens 
presently,  and  a  table  is  pushed  forward 
with  a  tray  on  it  containing  the  desired 
supply. 

Each  room  has  telephone,  electric  light, 
electric  appliances  for  bath  and  massage, 
cigar  lighters,  etc. 

Nor  are  there  any  waiters  in  the  dining- 
room,  nor  "tips"  required.  The  guest  seats 
himself  at  a  table,  takes  up  the  bill  of 
fare,  writes  his  order  with  an  electric  pen 
he  finds  at  his  side,  and  his  order  is  car- 
ried automatically  to  the  kitchen  in  the 
basement,  where  the  "chef"  does  the  rest 
— with  the  aid  of  electric  buttons  and  the 
cook.  The  dishes  are  sent  up  to  the  guest 
by  a  dumbwaiter  which  buzzes,  and  he  has 
only  to  press  another  button  to  have  every- 
thing deposited  in  order  before  him. 

And,  to  cap  the  climax,  there  is  a  pianola 
in  the  room  that  will  play  for  him  any  tune 
he   desires. 

One  day  San  Francisco  will  be  able  to 
boast  of  a  similar  place,  for  with  the  ap- 
proaching completion  of  the  great  Lake 
Spaulding  dam  and  hydro-electric  plant 
sufficient  electric  power  will  be  generated 
to  enable  the  widest  use  to  be  made  of 
the  wonderful  current,  which  has  lightened 
labor  in  every  walk  of  life  and  added  to 
the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  world  at 
large.  The  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Com- 
panv.  which  is  expending  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  the  Sierra  power  proposition,  has 
alreadv  performed  a  great  service  to  the 
state  in  introducing  electricity  to  two- 
thirds  of  California's  population,  and  the 
electrical  age  will  be  much  nearer  at  hand 
when  it  completes  the  power  projects  un- 
der way  and  offers  "juice"  for  a  multitude 
of  uses  now  existing  in  the  minds  of  en- 
gineers. 


■here 

To  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Diego 


SantaFe 

%  w 


The  Angel :  Santa  Fe  new  fast  train — 
leaves  here  daily  4  p.  m. — the  only 
through  sleeper  service  between  the 
Exposition  cities. 

Superior  equipment — and  very  supe- 
rior dining  car  service. 


SANTA  FE  CITY  OFFICES 

673  Market  St..  San  Francisco—  Phone  Kearny  315- 
1218  Broadway.  Oakland— Phone  Lakeside  425. 
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FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 

Margaret  Anglin  at  the  Columbia. 

The  attraction  at  the  Columbia  Theatre 
next  week  will  be  Margaret  Anglin  and  her 
company  of  Shakespearean  actors,  who  will 
present  on  Monday  night  a  notable  revival  of 
"The  Taming  of  the  Shrew."  Miss  Anglin  has 
gained  in  power  and  depth,  and  her  recent 
appearance  in  "Electra"  at  the  Greek  Theatre, 
Berkeley,  is  summed  up  in  one  word — won- 
derful. 

Some  years  ago  Miss  Anglin  starred  at  the 
head  of  her  own  organization  in  a  revival  of 
"As  You  Like  It,"  and  three  years  ago  she 
played  Viola,  Rosalind,  and  Katherine  during 
her  enormously  successful  Australian  tour. 

Miss  Anghn's  repertory  is  a  very  extended 
one,  and  the  play  she  has  selected  for  presen- 
tation here,  during  the  entire  first  week  ot 
the  fortnight's  stay  at  the  Columbia,  will  af- 
ford local  theatre-goers  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  her  in   her  favorite  character. 

The  reproduction  will  be  ideally  staged  in 
the  matter  of  scenic  accessories,  atmospheric 
illusions,  costuming,  and  light  effects.  Miss 
Anglin's  supporting  company  is  a  notable  or- 
ganization of  Shakespearean  artists  and  in- 
cludes Fuller  Mellish,  Ian  MacLaren,  Ruth 
Holt-Boucicault,  Eric  Blind,  Max  Montesole, 
Sidney  Greenstreet,  Florence  Wollerson,  Wal- 
lace Widdecomb,  Eugene  Shakespeare,  and  a 
score  of  others.  Matinees  during  Miss  An- 
glin's engagement  at  the  Columbia  will  be 
given  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 


Tivoli  Opera  Company  Returns  in  "Maritana." 
Mrs.  A.  W.  Scott  will  give  her  concluding 
performances  for  the  benefit  of  the  Happy 
Day  Home  at  the  Tivoli  Opera  House  today, 
presenting  her  beautiful  interpretation  of 
Maeterlinck's  "Mary  Magdalene"  at  the  mati- 
nee and  appearing  as  "Magda,"  Sudermann's 
emotional   creation,   in   the   evening. 

Tomorrow  (Sunday)  night  the  Tivoli 
Opera  Company  will  return  home  after  a 
brief  trip  to  interior  cities,  presenting  Vin- 
cent Wallace's  beautiful  romantic  opera, 
"Maritana,"  for  eight  nights  only.  At  the 
old  Tivoli,  in  the  days  before  the  fire,  it  was 
always  welcome,  and  the  freshness,  brightness, 
and  gracefulness  of  the  music,  combined  with 
the  unusual  interest  and  delicate  humor  of  the 
story,  invariably  commended  it  to  popular 
admiration.  "Don  Ca?sar  de  Bazan"  is  a 
drama  which  is  well  adapted  to  bright,  cheer- 
ful, melodious  music,  and  the  opportunity  has 
been  well  improved,  for  "Maritana"  is  one  of 
the  sprightliest  and  brightest  of  all  the  Eng- 
lish operas  and  contains  several  ballads  of 
beauty  and  expressiveness,  including  "Let  Me 
Like  a  Soldier  Fall,"  "In  Happy  Moments  Day 
by  Day,"  and  "Scenes  That  Are  Brightest." 
The  members  of  the  Tivoli  company  will  lend 
themselves  admirably  to  the  cast,  John  R. 
Phillips  being  Don  Caesar  de  Bazan,  Charles 
E.  Galagher  the  King  of  Spain,  Henry  Santrey 
Don  Jose,  the  prime  minister,  and  Robert  G. 
Pitkin  the  Marquis  de  Montefiori.  Rena 
Vivienne  will  be  the  gypsy,  Maritana,  Sarah 
Edwards  will  be  the  Marchioness  de  Monte- 
fiori, and  Myrtle  Dingwall  will  have  a  splen- 
did part  as  Lazarillo,  the  beggar  boy  and 
protege  of  Don  Cssar.  The  chorus  will  be 
much  in  evidence,  and  the  production,  of 
course,  under  the  experienced  eye  of  Charles 
H,  Jones,  will  be  up  to  the  high  Tivoli 
standard. 

Audran's  ever-welcome  comic  opera,  "The 
Mascot,"  will  follow  "Maritana"  at  the  Tivoli 
Opera   House. 


The  Lure,"  White  Slave  Play,  at  the  Court 
One  of  the  signal  events  in  San  Francisco 
theatricals  of  this  new  season  will  be  the 
presentation  at  the  Cort  Theatre,  beginning 
Sunday  evening,  September  21,  of  that  now 
so  much  talked  about  drama  on  the  white 
slave  traffic,  entitled  "The  Lure,"  which  is 
thus  to  be  seen  on  the  Pacific  Coast  simul- 
taneously with  its  playing  to  crowded  houses 
at  Maxine  Elliott's  Theatre  in  New  York  City. 
This  is  the  bold  and  daring  drama  by  George 
Scarborough,  formerly  a  special  secret  service 
agent  for  the  government,  the  extreme  nature 
of  which  stirred  up  such  a  furor  of  excite- 
ment in  the  East  that  just  about  a  week  ago 
led  to  its  investigation  by  the  legal  authorities. 
As  might  have  been  expected,  the  play  was 
vindicated. 

The  company  to  present  it  at  the  Cort  is 
in  every  way  the  equal,  if  not  the  superior, 
of  the  New  York  cast.  It  comprises  William 
J.  Kelly,  who  first  enacted  Ben  Hur  on  the 
Coast  and  who  is  one  of  the  best  leading  men 
of  America ;  Beatrice  Prentice,  who  was  for 
many  seasons  leading  lady  with  Robert  Ede- 
son ;  Charlotte  Granville,  the  noted  English 
^emotional  actress,  who  has  won  such  triumphs 
;on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  as  well ;  Leonard 
fde,  who  will  be  remembered  as  the  young 
lover,  Fernand,  in  "The  Thief"  with  Mar- 
garet Illington  :  Harold  Russell,  of  the  "Man 
of  the  Hour"  fame ;  Enid  Gray,  who  so  re- 
cently scored  a  hit  in  "Excuse  Me"  as  the 
minister's  wife;  Ruth  Findlay,  John  Temple, 
Adolf   Link,   and   other  well-known  artists. 

The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum 
11  Ight  acts  to  be  presented  next  week 

urn,  six  will  be  entirely  new. 
.lever    and    versatile    comedian,    Wil- 
-.res.s,    with    the   assistance   of   a   com- 


pany of  thirty,  will  present  "The  New  Song 
Birds,"  a  clever  musical  satire  on  the  latest 
phase  of  the  grand  opera  craze,  for  which 
George  V.  Hobart  wrote  the  libretto  and  Vic- 
tor Herbert  provided  the  musical  setting. 
"The  New  Song  Birds"  deals  with  the  rivalry 
of  "Hammershine"  and  "Gagagagaga"  and 
their  pride  and  confidence  in  their  respective 
singers,  which  they  bring  forward  to  justify 
their  opinions. 

J.  C.  Nugent,  the  clever  actor-author,  who 
has  won  popularity  through  "The  Veteran," 
"The  Rounder,"  "The  Husband,"  and  many 
other  comedies,  will  appear  in  his  newest  ve- 
hicle, "The  Regular,"  which  throws  a  unique 
sidelight  en  New  York  night  life  and  is  said 
to  be  superior  to   any  of  his  previous  efforts. 

Mullen  and  Coogan  will  furnish  a  lot  of 
laughter  and  much  good  entertainment  with 
their  skit,   "Odd   Nonsense." 

"The  Joy  Germ,"  Carl  McCullough,  will 
present  "New  Footlight  Impressions."  He 
was  the  leading  juvenile  with  Mclntyre  and 
Heath. 

Lane  and  O'Donnell,  "Lunatic  Tumblers," 
whose  work  is  interesting  because  of  its 
originality,  versatility,  and  smoothness,  will 
indulge  in  acrobatic  and  contortion  feats. 

Carl  Rosini,  assisted  by  Mile.  Margaret,  will 
before  the  eyes  and  under  the  very  noses  of 
the  audiences  perform  numerous  marvelous 
feats. 

Next  week  will  be  the  last  of  Delmore  and 
Light  and  Valerie  Serice  in  "The  Little 
Parisienne."  

Strong  Stock  Company  for  Oriental  Theatre. 

The  members  of  "The  Oriental  Players" 
company  are  busily  engaged  rehearsing  in 
preparation  for  the  opening  of  the  Oriental 
Theatre  (formerly  the  Savoy)  the  end  of  this 
month.  Owing  to  the  extensive  renovating 
and  decorating  that  is  going  on  the  theatre 
is  not  available  for  rehearsals  and  a  neigh- 
boring hall  is  being  used  for  that  purpose. 

A  large  force  is  at  work  decorating  the 
playhouse  in  Oriental  character.  The  marry 
novel  features  to  be  introduced  by  the  K.  G. 
Company   will   be   welcomed   by   theatre-goers. 

All  seats  for  evening  and  matinee  per- 
formances will  be  reserved.  There  will  be  an 
extra  box-office,  so  that  those  who  make 
reservations  by  telephone  or  mail  will  not  be 
obliged  to  stand  in  the  regular  line  when  they 
reach  the  theatre.  By  means  of  a  chart  to  be 
provided  reservations  may  be  made  of  the 
same  seats   from   week  to   week. 

The  comedy-drama  with  which  the  stock 
season  at  the  Oriental  will  open  enjoyed 
long  and  successful  runs  in  New  York  and 
Chicago  and  will  be  seen  here  for  the  first 
time.  Stage  Director  E.  F.  Bostwick,  who 
has  earned  an  enviable  reputation  through  his 
connection  with  some  of  the  leading  theatres 
of  the  country,  is  sparing  no  effort  to  give  an 
elaborate  production. 

The  company  to  open  the  Oriental  includes 
such  well-known  players  as  Walker  C.  Graves, 
Jr.,  Marjorie  Cortland,  Frances  Carson, 
Vivian  Blackburn,  Ada  Nevil,  Andrew  Robson, 
Frank  J.  Gillen,  Dan  Jarrett,  Jr.,  John 
Steppling,   and    Egbert   Munro. 

Twenty-seven  of  the  best  plays  that  have 
been  seen  on  Eastern  stages  have  been  se- 
cured for  production  at  the  Oriental,  together 
with  options  on  all  releases  for  the  seasons  of 
1914  and  1915.  The  date  of  the  opening  per- 
formance and  the  name  of  the  comedy-drama 
will   be   announced  next  week. 


Among  the  novelties  booked  by  Martin 
Beck  for  the  Orpheum  Circuit  for  the  coming 
season  are  Fritzi  Scheff,  the  celebrated  prima 
donna ;  Mile.  Dazie  in  Sir  James  Mathew 
Barrie's  one-act  fantasy,  "Pantaloon" ;  Lulu 
Glaser,  assisted  by  Tom  Richards,  in  the 
playlet  with  music,  "First  Love" ;  Katherine 
Kidder  in  an  adaptation  of  her  famous  role, 
"Madame  Sans-Gene,"  called  "The  Washer- 
woman Duchess';  Henry  Woodruff  and  com- 
pany in  "A  Regular  Business  Man,"  a  comedy 
by  John  Stokes,  and  Andrew  Mack  in  a  mu- 
sical monologue  satire,   "The  Ship's  Concert." 


The  season  of  "The  Mission  Play"  at  its 
own  playhouse  at  San  Gabriel  will  commence 
shortly.  This  will  be  the  third  year  of  John 
Steven  McGroarty's  play  in  the  little  southern 
town.  

It  is  said  that  "Stop  Thief"  is  the  funniest 
farce  turned  out  in  many  seasons  past.  It 
had  a  very  successful  run  in  New  York  last 
season  and  will  be  sent  here  by  Cohan  and 
Harris  for  an  engagement  of  two  weeks  at 
the   Columbia  Theatre. 


Henry  Miller  will  shortly  be  here  with  his 
delightful  success,  "The  Rainbow."  The 
actor-manager  announces  that  he  intends  to 
produce  an  entirely  new  play  during  his  en- 
gagement at  the  Columbia,  and  as  a  Miller 
premiere  is  always  a  momentous  affair  in 
theatricals  it  will  be  looked  forward  to  with 
much  interest.  . 

It  is  estimated  that  over  ten  thousand 
people  saw  Margaret  Anglin  in  "Electra"  at 
the  Greek  Theatre,  and  there  were  thousands 
who  were  unable  to  obtain  admission. 

September  Mo-n 
or  any   other  time   Italian-Swiss   Colony  Tipo 
(red    or    white)    is   always    the    same   luscious 
table  wine.     Try  it. 


POLAR   TRIP   TOLD   IN   PICTURES. 


Drama  has  been  temporarily  suspended  at 
the  Cort  Theatre  this  week  in  order  to  give 
way  to  the  series  of  moving  pictures 
chronicling  scenes  and  events  attendant  upon 
Captain  Scott's  expedition  to  Antarctic  re- 
gions. The  pictures  were  taken  by  Herbert 
G.  Ponting,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  who  was  the  official 
artist  of  the  expedition,  and  include  many 
views  of  animal  life  which  reveal  habits  of 
the  animals  in  the  polar  regions  hitherto  un- 
known to  science;  that  of  the  Weddell  seals, 
for  instance,  sawing  the  ice  with  their  teeth 
in  order  to  get  a  grip  on  the  ice  and  thus 
propel  their  unwieldy  bodies  along. 

The  artist  took  pictures  from  the  very  first, 
and  the  series  begins  with  the  departure  of 
the  Terra  Nova  from  the  crowded  wharf  at 
New  Zealand,  continuing  down  to  the  photo- 
graph of  the  cross-surmounted  tomb  of  the 
heroes  in  the  desolate  arctic  regions  whose 
wider  exploration  had  brought  their  death. 

There  are,  however,  many  cheerful  views  of 
happy,  boyish  men  working,  eating,  and  even 
playing,  one  view  showing  a  spirited  game  of 
football  on  the  ice,  which,  as  the  lecturer  sug- 
gested, is  no  doubt  unique  in  the  annals  of 
football.  Besides  these  pictures  of  human 
and  animal  life  in  the  polar  regions,  there  are 
many  views  which  show  the  desolate  and  for- 
bidding grandeur  of  that  territory  so  perilous 
to  human  beings :  towering  icebergs,  lonely 
wastes  of  ice-floes,  cliffs  around  and  over 
which  sport,  or  woo,  or  breed  grotesque 
penguins  and  monstrous  seals.  The  "killer- 
whale"  is  also  seen  diving  in  his  native  ele- 
ment or  pursuing  his  prey  with  his  dorsal  fin 
riding  like  a  gage  of  battle  above  the  icy 
seas. 

One  of  the  most  graphic  and  amazingly 
vivid  pictures — and  puzzling,  too,  until  we  see 
how  the  photographer  and  his  apparatus  are 
perched  on  a  couple  of  horizontal  planks  pro- 
jecting far  out  from  the  side  of  the  ship — 
shows  the  sturdy  little  whaler  which  carried 
the  expeditionary  party  propelling  its  victori- 
ous way  through  an  ice-pack,  the  level  wastes 
of  ice  continually  opening  into  a  clear  chan- 
nel before  the  dauntless  invader,  enclosing 
which   are   shown   the   riven   edges   of  the   ice. 

The  scientists  of  the  party  are  also  seen 
at  work,  the  biologist  in  search  of  marine 
freaks,  the  hydrographer  making  tests  of  the 
water  far  below  the  crevasses  in  the  ice,  and 
the  geologists  cutting  their  perilous  way  over 
ice-bergs  whose  slippery  sides  menace  them 
continually  with  instantaneous  death. 

In  one  view  we  see  Mt.  Erebus,  a  great 
polar  volcano  13,000  feet  high,  the  smoke  of 
an  eruption  rising  indolently  from  its  crater, 
and  a  glacier  flowing  down  its  gigantic  slopes 
like 

The   scoriae    rivers   that   roll — 

In    the    ultimate    climes    of    the    pole. 

In  another  there  is  shown  a  land-and-sea- 
scape  bathed  in  the  strange,  sinister  light  of 
the  midnight  sun,  the  picture  as  a  whole  sug- 
gestive again  of  Poe's  wierd  imaginings  as  we 
saw  the  unearthly  reflection  on  the  water, 
where 

At  the   end   of  our  path    a   liquescent 
And  nebulous  lustre  was  born. 

Some  artist  who  loves  the  wierd  and  the 
unusual  may  find  inspiration  in  that  strange 
scene  for  imaginative  sketches,  while  the  cari- 
caturists will  surely  introduce  into  their  reper- 
tory the  penguins,  most  grotesque  of  birds, 
whose  improbable  appearance  suggests  the 
missing  link  and  who,  seen  running  at  a  dis- 
tance, are  like  nothing  so  much  as  a  lot  of 
caricatured  elderly  spinsters,  running  away 
from  the  tyrant  man. 

The  pictures  of  deepest  human  interest  are 
those  which  reveal  the  preparations  and  pre- 
cautions against  Antarctic  obstacles  and 
perils;  the  loading  and  unloading  of  supplies, 
using  the  motor  sledges,  harnessing  the  dogs, 
and  being  borne  by  their  bounding  bodies 
across  the  white  wastes,  traveling  on  skis, 
pitching  tent,  and,  most  interesting  of  all, 
showing  the  four  heroes  in  the  tent,  huddled 
close  together  while  they  eat  a  long-antici- 
pated meal  and  make  themselves  comfortable 
for  a  sleep. 

The  picture  which  most  affects  the  imagina- 
tion is  that  which  shows  the  final  view  of  the 
doomed  party  which  reached  the  Antarctic 
Pole.  Drawing  a  sledge  of  supplies,  and 
steadily  tramping  over  the  icy  ground,  their 
figures  are  seen  gradually  receding,  until  dis- 
tance swallows  up  the  dark  forms,  and  their 
images  are  blended  with  the  dim  gray  shadows 
of  the  desolate  arctic  waste. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


SONG  RECITAL 
WILLIAM  GWIN,  Jr. 

(Tenon 

Accompanied  by  Mi:.  ACHILLE  ARTIGUE 

Wednesday,  Oct.  1 ,  ot  3  p.  m. 

at  thfe 

ST.    FRANCIS 

ADMISSION  $1.50 
Seats  on  sale  Sept.  20  at  Sherman.  Clay  &  Cb/s. 


SEASON  TICKETS 
ORCHESTRA 

Henry  Hadley Conductor. 

10  Friday  Afternoons 
CORT  THEATRE 


Boxes  $Zl*,  %\ 
Orchestra  Peats  $IS. 
Gallery  $9,  $tj 


PRICES: 
Loges  $135. 

Balcony  $18,  $12 


-"•0.  $7. 


DATES  OF  TICKET  SALE  OPENINGS: 

Guarantors  of  Orchestra September  15 

Regular  Subscribers September  24 

New  Subscribers October  8 

Season  ticket  sale  closes  Oct  17.  Seats  allotted 
guarantors  and  subscribers  not  purchased  before 
Oct.  10  placed  on  public  sale. 

MAIL  ALL  ORDERS  for  season  tickets,  with 
check  payable  Musical  Association  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, 711-712  Head  Building,  2o;i  Post  Street.  San 
|   Francisco.  Cal. 
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RPHFIIM       O'FARRELL  STREET 

^■^     Safest  and  Most  Magnificent  Theatre  In  America 

Week  Beginning  this  Sunday  Afternoon 

MATINEE  EVERY  DAY. 
A  GREAT  NEW  SHOW 

WILLIAM  BURRESS  and  Co.  in  Victor  Harbert 
and  Geo.  V.  Hobart's  "The  New  Song  Birds" :  J. 
C.  Nl'GENT,  Vaudeville's  Foremost  Author- 
Comedian  in  His  Original  Oddity,  "The  Regu- 
lar"; JAMES  MULLIN  and  ALAN  COOGAN  in 
"Odd  Nonsense":  CARL  MrC'ILLOrc.H.  "The 
Joy  Germ,"  presenting  new  "Footlight  Impres- 
sions"; LANE  and  O'DONNELL.  Lunatic  Tum- 
blers; CARL  ROSINI.  assisted  by  Mile.  Margaret: 
DELMORE  and  LIGHT;  ORPHEUM  MOTION 
PICTURES.  Showing  Current  Events:  Last  Week 
"THE  LITTLE  PARISIENNE"  with  VALERIE 
SERICE. 

Evening  prices  10c.  £5e.  50c,  75c.  Box  seats  $1. 
Matinee  prices  (except  Sundays  and  Holidays) 
10c,  25c,  50c     Phone  Douglas  70. 


COLUMBIA  THEATRE  *&&£? 

^^  Geary  and  Mason  St*.    Phone  Franklin  150 

TWO  WEEKS— BEGINNING  MONDAY.  Sept.  22 

Matinees  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays 

MARGARET 

ANGLIN 

In  Elaborate  Shakespearean  Revivals. 

First  Week.  "THE  TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW" 
(with  the  Induction).  Miss  Anglin  as  Katharina. 

Second  Week.  "TWELFTH  NIGHT"  and  "AS 
YOU  LIKE  IT." 


Cora 


Leading  Theatre 

ELLIS  AND   MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


Last  Time  Saturday  Night 

Scott  Antarctic  Pictures 

STARTING  SUNDAY  NIGHT 

Matinees  Wednesday  and  Saturday 

The  New  York  Dramatic  Sensation 

THE    LURE 

The  White  Slave  Drama 

Now   Being   Played    to  Capacity    Audiences   at 

Maxine  Elliott's  Theatre.  New  York, 

Also  Brought  Direct  Here. 

Nights  and   Saturday  Mats.,  50c  to  $1.50.     $1 

Wednesday  Mats. 


OPERA 
HOUSE 
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Phone  Sutter  4200 
Saturday    Mat..  MRS.  srOTT  in  "Mary  Magda- 
lene."    Saturday  Night.  MRS.  SCOTT 
in  ".Magda." 
Eight  Nights  Only.  Starting  SUNDAY.  Sept.  21 
Return  of  the  Tivoli  Opera  Company  in 

MARITANA 

Vincent  Wallace's  Beautiful  Romantic  Opera 
superb  Cast— Splendid  Chorus- 
Perfect  Production. 
Matinees  Saturday  and  Sunday. 
Popular  Prices— 2.V.  ."Or  and  7-tc.    Box  Seats  $t. 


WAS  THE  SAVOY 

Now  the 

ORIENTAL  THEATRE 

McAllister  St.,  near  Market  Phone  Us— Market  130 

New  Shows  New  People  Unique  Features 

Artistic  Theatre  with  Stock  Company  of  Merit 

WATCH  FOR  OPENING  ANNOUNCEMENT  SEPT.  25 
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September  20,  1913. 


VANITY  FAIR. 

Some  of  our  newspapers  are  indulging  in  a 
simulated  panic  over  a  statement  attributed 
to  Mr.  E.  E.  Rittenhouse,  who  is  described 
as  a  conservation  commissioner  of  a  leading 
life  insurance  company.  We  do  not  know 
what  a  conservation  commissioner  is,  but 
doubtless  it  is  a  poor  but  honest  trade. 

Mr.  Rittenhouse  says  that  there  are  17,- 
000,000  people  in  the  United  States  who  are 
of  marriageable  age,  but  who  are  unmarried. 
Furthermore  he  tells  us  that  at  least  10,- 
000,000  of  these  people  are  financially  able 
to  marry,  but  prefer  to  remain  single.  Mar- 
ried people  insure  their  lives  and  unmarried 
people  do  not.  Hence  the  tears  of  the  melan- 
choly Rittenhouse. 

But  the  race  will  not  become  extinct,  al- 
though the  newspapers  pretend  to  think  that 
it  is  in  danger.  The  amateur  sociologist  al- 
ways makes  the  mistake  of  doing  what  he 
calls  his  thinking  upon  so  pitifully  small  a 
scale.  He  is  afflicted  with  a  chronic  race 
egotism.  For  him  every  little  spasm  of  the 
moment  becomes  a  portent.  He  believes  that 
nature  has  been  in  travail  for  incalculable 
ages  in  order  to  produce  him  and  his  absurd 
little  social  system.  A  gnat  that  lives  for  a 
day  may  well  look  upon  a  change  of  wind  as 
a  cataclysm  and  doubtless  prates  in  gnat  lan- 
guage of  a  reversal  of  nature's  laws,  of  new 
eras,  and  of  the  vast  problems  indicated  by 
the  weather  vane.  His  time  standards  are 
inadequate,  and  his  scale  of  values  defective. 
If  he  were  able  to  think  in  weeks  instead  of 
in  minutes  he  would  know  that  the  wind  often 
changes,  and  will  presently  change  again. 
And  it  is  so  with  our  newspaper  sociologists. 
They  should  learn  to  think  in  centuries  in- 
stead of  in  years,  and  then  they  would  know 
that  everything  that  has  happened  is  an  old, 
old  story,  and  that  the  movements  that  we 
think  to  be  so  great  are  merely  individual 
grains  of  sand  upon  immeasurable  shores  of 
time. 


Yet  it  is  true  that  people  are  no  longer 
marrying  with  that  gladsome  and  unsuspicious 
alacrity  that  once  they  did.  But  it  is  no 
more  than  a  phase.  It  is  not  a  portent.  It 
may  be  faced  with  that  divine  m  indifference 
that  is  so  large  a  lack  in  our  national  life. 
It  will  pass  as  such  phases  have  passed  a 
hundred  times,  but  since  it  is  here  we  may  as 
well  face  the  reason,  for  it  has  its  place  in 
the  scheme  of  things. 

The  basic  reason  for  a  male  unwillingness 
to  marry — and  the  fault  is  mainly  a  male  one 
— is  a  destruction  of  the  sense  of  difference 
between  the  sexes.  It  has  been  destroyed  by 
a  few  women  who  have  succeeded  in  satu- 
rating their  kind  with  one  of  those  specious 
fallacies  that  are  accepted  in  the  ratio  of 
their  falsity.  One  day  the  women  of  the 
world  will  have  a  wise  leader  who  will  lead 
them  to  greater  heights  of  power  than  they 
have  ever  known,  and  the  path  will  be  a  back- 
ward one.  She  will  not  be  of  the  Pankhurst 
breed,  but  of  the  breed  of  women.  She  will 
tell  them  that  every  atom  of  their  being  is 
distinctly  female,  that  sex  penetrates  to  the 
utmost  heights  of  their  nature  and  to  its 
lowest  depths,  and  that  between  themselves 
and  men  there  is  an  eternal  gulf.  She  will 
teach  them  to  glory  in  their  complete  differ- 
ence from  men,  a  difference  that  leaves  its 
ineffaceable  stamp  upon  every  nerve,  upon 
every  atom  of  brain  and  mind,  upon  every 
emotion,  thought,  and  aspiration.  She  will 
tell  them  that  sex  is  not  a  mere  surface  dis- 
tinction, that  it  is  inclusive,  radical,  primi- 
tive;  and  that  just  as  they  exalt  their  own 
sex,  insisting  upon  its  all-embracing  differ- 
ences, so  must  they  inevitably  become  domi- 
nant in  the  affairs  of  the  world. 


Now  it  is  this  sense  of  sex  difference  that 
has  been  the  irresistible  lure  to  marriage.  A 
man  wants  to  marry  a  woman,  not  because  she 
is  exactly  like  himself,  although  with  a 
slightly  different  sort  of  body,  but  because 
he  recognizes  in  her  a  being,  as  it  were,  from 
another  world,  totally  unlike  himself,  and  with 
standards  of  mental  and  moral  value  that  he 
can  admire  but  probably  can  not  imitate. 
Deep  within  his  own  nature  he  knows  that  it 
is  not  the  feminine  body  that  he  wants,  but 
the  feminine  mind,  and  now  he  is  being  as- 
sured that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the  femi- 
nine mind,  and  that  all  the  beautiful  and  dis- 
tinctive things  of  which  he  was  in  search 
have  actually  no  existence  at  all.  And 
women,  bent  upon  suicide,  have  not  only  told 
him  that  these  things  are  so,  but  have  tried 
to  prove  it  to  him  by  sinking  the  differences 
and  creating  and  then  exalting  the  similarities. 
Why  should  he  wish  to  marry  a  woman  if 
womanhood  is  only  a  surface  something,  a 
chance  phenomenon,  that  conceals  a  simu- 
lacrum or  duplicate  of  himself.  To  assert 
that  sex  is  a  mere  matter  of  the  body  is  ob- 
viously to  sink  marriage  to  the  level  of  a 
bodily  passion,  since  the  body  then  becomes 
the  <nly  factor  in  the  matter.  The  moment 
we  recognize  sex  as  pertaining  only  to  the 
body  at  the  same  moment  we  lower  marriage 
to  he  same  .level,  and  then  marriage  is  not 
on^y  doomed,  but  damned.  But  do  not  let  us 
wc.»-y  our  little  minds  overmuch  about  this 
thing.  It  will  pass  like  the  summer  breezes. 
Humanity  will  still  he  here  in  a  million  years* 
ime,  and  our  civilizations  and  our  social  sys- 
will    then    be    studied    as    solar    myths, 


legends,    and   fairy   tales.      Really   it   does   not 

matter. 


A  report  from  London  says  that  the  War 
Office  has  caused  much  satisfaction  by  with- 
drawing the  ancient  order  that  officers  must 
not  shave  the  upper  lip.  The  moustache  be- 
gan at  once  to  disappear,  and  soon  the  martial 
Britisher  will  carry  a  face  as  smooth  as  that 
of  his  American   brother-in-arms. 

A  certain  newspaper  philosopher  has  drawn 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  two  countries 
where  women  are  the  most  emancipated  the 
crusade  against  the  hairy  face  has  been  most 
successful.  Is  this  a  case  of  cause  and  effect 
or  merely  one  of  coincidence?  Perhaps  it 
proceeds  from  the  growing  determination  of 
women  to  imitate  men  in  every  possible  way, 
and  since  women  can  not  grow  a  moustache 
what  more  natural  than  that  they  should  for- 
bid men  to  do  so  ? 


It  is  remarkable  that  while  women  have  al- 
ways dyed  their  hair  they  have  never  yet 
selected  colors  unsanctioned  by  nature.  They 
have  no  respect  for  natural  forms  and  will 
willingly  twist,  stretch,  and  torture  their 
shapes  to  whatever  model  fashion  may  dic- 
tate, but  when  they  interfere  with  color  it 
is  always  to  change  it  from  one  natural  tint 
to  another.  Such,  at  least,  is  their  intention, 
an   intention  often   frustrated  by  art. 

But  we  may  see  a  change  in  this  respect. 
The  Paris  authorities — men,  of  course — have 
decreed  that  a  lady's  hair  must  match  the 
color  of  her  furs,  and  at  the  same  time  they 
have  put  out  a  large  assortment  of  furs  in 
blue,  pink,  and  dark  green.  So  we  may  as 
well  be  prepared  for  the  worst.  If  you 
should  happen  to  meet  a  lady  with  light  blue 
hair  do  not  be  too  quick  to  infer  that  your 
sins  have  once  more  found  you  out.  She 
may  really  be  a  lady  with  light  blue  hair,  and 
not  what  we  may  charitably  call  an  optical 
delusion. 


"Humanity  begins  with  the  count,"  said  an 
Austrian  archduke.  Perhaps  no  one  ever  said 
it ;  but  the  story  is  that  an  archduke  of 
Austria  did,   so  the  statement  may  stand. 

The  Kansas  City  Star  remarks  that  this  is 
more  candid,  but  not  much  more  cruel  than 
the  paradoxically  unconscious  "class  con- 
sciousness" of  many  persons.  One  might 
think  from  many  utterances,  from  many 
actions,  that  a  large  mass  of  humanity  was 
not  considered  as  human  at  all. 

When,  for  example,  some  Southern  states- 
man talks  of  "the  chivalry  of  the  South'*  he 
is  thinking  of  the  attitude  of  the  Southern 
gentlemen  to  the  "fair  daughters  of  the 
South" ;  not  at  all  of  the  Southern  gentle- 
man's attitude  toward  charwomen  and  fac- 
tory workers.  His  very  expressions,  "fair 
daughters"  and  the  like,  ignore  the  human- 
ness  of  a   great  mass   of  women. 

The  Northern  statesman  that  has  the  same 
propensity  for  hot  air  also  talks  as  if  hu- 
manity began  with  those  who  have  a  certain 
amount  of  property.  His  only  widows  and 
orphans  are  the  ones  who  have  bonds.  The 
people  he  considers  are  "taxpayers."  His  no- 
tion of  "segregating  vice"  and  "taking  it  out 
of  the  residence  districts"  is  to  put  it  where 
it  is  surrounded  by  poor  people  and  "for- 
eigners." One  could  go  a  wide  range  illus- 
trating a  thoughtless  habit  of  ignoring  the 
humanity  of  most  of  humanity.  When  Rev. 
Mr.  Chadband  called  the  wretched  little  Joe, 
in  "Bleak  House,"  a  "human  boy,"  he  made 
a  real  discovery. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun  has 
the  following  experience  to  record.  He  says: 
"Dining  in  a  restaurant  I  sat  at  a  table  next 
to  one  occupied  by  a  party  of  five,  two  men 
and  three  women.  As  the  latter  spoke  in  a 
high-pitched  tone  I  could  not  help  overhear- 
ing everything  that  was  said.  Without  any 
regard  to  the  men  they  discussed  hobble  skirts, 
turkey-trotting,  the  forcible  feeding  of  suf- 
fragettes, tanned  skin  and  the  best  way  of 
treating  it,  flies  in  the  house,  the  new  style 
of  dressing  the  hair,  morning  headaches,  and 
many  other  subjects  of  a  like  nature.  Mean- 
while the  men  remained  silent  with  a  sad, 
resigned  expression.  Occasionally  they  would 
turn  to  a  speaker  and  smile  in  a  weak,  amiable 
sort  of  way  that  was  really  pathetic.  Such 
perfect  self-effacement  I  never  saw  before. 
It  is  beautiful,  I  said  to  myself,  but  oh — is  it 
good  for  the  women?" 


The  number  of  clergymen  who  are  denounc- 
ing feminine  dress  fashions  seems  to  be  on 
the  increase.  Therefore  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  say  once  more  that  the  costume  of 
clergymen  is  often  much  more  absurd  than 
that  of  the  women  whom  they  denounce,  and 
that  any  one  anxious  to  see  the  ridiculous  in 
dress  carried  nearly  to  its  last  possibilities  is 
invited  to  examine  the  garb  of  the  average 
Episcopal  bishop  as  he  takes  his  walks  abroad. 


Considered  the  most  costly  in  the  world,  a 
set  of  porcelain  dishes  has  been  on  exhibit  at 
an  art  show  in  St.  Petersburgh.  It  consists 
of  thirty-six  hand-colored  plates.  This  set 
has  an  estimated  value  of  36,000  rubles 
($18,540),  a  single  plate,  therefore,  being 
worth  1000  rubles  ($515).  It  is  the  property 
of   Count   Orloff-Davidoff. 


O  Daily  Trains 

to  LOS  ANGELES 


Quickest  Service 
Shortest  Routes 


SHORE  LINE  LIMITED 

Lv.  San  Francisco  ISf         8:00  a.  m. 
Ar.  Los  Angeles  9:50  p.  m. 

Down  the  Coast  by  Daylight. 
Observation  Car,  Parlor  Car,  Dining  Car. 
First  class  tickets  only. 


THE  OWL 


6:20  p.  m. 
8:35  a.  m. 


Lv.  San  Francisco  & 
Ar.  Los  Angeles 

Buffet-Library  Car,  Standard  Pullman 
Observation  Car,  Dining  Car. 
First  class  tickets  only. 


THE  LARK 


8:00  p.  m. 
9:45  a.  m. 


Lv.  San  Francisco  station'' 
Ar.  Los  Angeles 

Standard  Pullman,  Observation  Car, 

Dining  Car. 

First  class  tickets  only. 


COASTER 


Lv.  San  Francisco  lotion'  7:00  a.  m. 

Ar.  Los  Angeles  10:30  p.m. 

Chair  Cars,  Smoking  Car,  Dining  Car. 
All  classes  of  tickets. 


Four  Additional  Trains  leaving  San  Francisco 

daily  with  Standard  Pullman  and  Dining  Cars. 

All  classes  of  tickets : 


Valley  Express  ISn 
Sunset  Express  station"' 
San  Joaquin  Valley  Flyer  sSn 
Los  Angeles  Passenger 


Third  St. 
Station 


10:40  a.m. 

4:00  p.  m. 

4:40  p.m. 
!  0:00  p.  m. 


Southern  Pacific 

THE  EXPOSITION  LINE— 1915 

SAN  FRANCISCO:  Flood  Building      Palace  Hotel     Ferry  Station      Phone  Kearny  3160 

Third  and  Townsend  Streets  Station      Phone  Kearny  1*0 

OAKLAND :  Thirteenth  Street  and  Broadway      Phone  Oakland  162 

Sixteenth  Street  Station      Phone  Lakeside  1420 

First  Street  Station      Phone  Oakland  7960 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

Robert  Lowe,  afterward  Lord  Sherbrook, 
once  saw  a  deaf  member  of  Parliament  trying 
his  best  to  catch  with  his  ear  trumpet  the 
words  of  an  extremely  dull  speech.  "Just 
look  at  that  foolish  man,"  said  Lowe,  "throw- 
ing away  his  natural  advantages." 


Two  soldiers  were  speaking  about  the  battle 
of  Bull  Run.  One  of  them  was  a  Yankee,  the 
other  an  Irishman.  "Pat,"  said  the  Yankee, 
"were  you  at  the  battle  of  Bull  Run?"  "I 
was,"  said  Pat.  "Did  you  run,  too?"  "I  did," 
said  Pat,  "and  the  man  that  did  not  run  is 
there  yet." 


A  poor  old  woman  of  the  Tennessee  moun- 
tain type  was  found  weeping  bitterly  by  a 
passing  traveler.  He  made  bold  to  inquire 
the  cause  of  her  grief.  "I  done  heerd  my 
son's  bin  sent  to  the  leg'slater,"  she  answered. 
"I  don't  know  fer  what  ner  fer  how  long,  but 
I  prays  God  they'll  be  easy  on  him." 


A  clergyman  was  being  shaved  by  a  barber 
who  had  evidently  become  unnerved  by  the 
previous  night's  dissipation.  Finally  he  cut 
the  clergyman's  chin.  The  latter  looked  up 
at  the  artist  reproachfully,  and  said :  "You 
see,  my  man,  what  comes  of  hard  drinking." 
"Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  barber  consolingly,  "it 
makes  the  skin  tender." 


One  day  Major  Jackson,  a  contractor  in  a 
Georgia  quarry,  told  Zeb,  the  general  utility 
man,  to  go  to  the  blacksmith  shop  across  the 
road  and  bring  back  a  drill  that  was  to  be 
sharpened.  About  an  hour  later  the  major 
saw  Zeb  come  poking  around  the  corner  of 
the  office.  "Here,"  he  shouted,  "where  have 
you  been?"  "I  aint  been,  boss,"  responded 
Zeb  cheerfully.     "I's  gwine." 


It  was  in  the  cyclone  season  and  a  bad 
storm  having  come  up  in  the  night  Mrs.  Hall 
roused  her  family  and  they  hurried  into  their 
clothes,  preparatory  to  retiring  to  the  cellar. 
The  thirteen-year-old  daughter,  who  was  just 
beginning  to  be  particular  as  to  what  she 
wore,  hastened — before  dressing — into  her 
youngest  aunt's  room,  and  although  half- 
crying,  inquired  anxiously,  "Aunt  Nellie, 
would  you  wear  your  hobble  skirt  if  you  were 
me?" 


An  Irishman  who  for  some  reason  did  not 
wish  to  be  taken  for  such  and  was  not  proud 
of  his  brogue  entered  into  a  heated  argu- 
ment on  the  subject  with  a  friend  who  was  a 
lawyer,  and  finally  said:  "If  I  were  on  thrial 
for  the  brogue,  do  you  mane  to  say  that  army 
jury  in  the  counthry  would  bring  me  in 
guilty?"  "Well,"  said  the  lawyer,  "speaking 
professionally,  I  would  advise  that  if  you  wish 
to  deny  the  brogue  you  had  better  do  so  in 
writing." 

A  New  Yorker  tells  of  a  pleasant  evening 
spent  by  him  and  a  friend  at  a  cafe  in  Paris, 
where  the  fare  and  the  music  were  so  good 
that  they  lingered  on  and  on.  When  at  last 
they  rose  to  go  the  New  Yorker's  hat  was 
not  to  be  found.  "What  sort  of  a  hat  was 
it,  monsieur?"  inquired  the  polite  individual 
in  charge  of  the  hats  and  wraps.  "It  was  a 
new  silk  hat,"  said  the  American.  "Alas! 
monsieur,"  exclaimed  the  attendant,  "all  the 
new   hats  have  been   gone  for  half  an  hour." 


A  Scotch  minister  took  pity  upon  an  Irish 
laborer  toiling  in  the  ditch  on  a  hot  sum- 
mer's day,  and,  fetching  the  bottle  and  a 
glass,  refreshed  Pat  with  a  glass  of  whisky. 
Pat  was  exuberant  in  his  expressions  of 
thanks.  "Begorra,  sir,"  he  said,  "it's  good ; 
it's  just  to  me  like  mother's  milk  to  an  in- 
fant." "But  what  would  the  priest  say,"  said 
the  minister,  "if  he  knew  that  I  was  giving 
you  this  drink  ?"  "Begorra,  sor,"  said  Pat, 
"what  would  he  say  now,  but  just  this — 'Give 
him  another.'  " 


Lord  Dalmeny  was  once  walking  through 
Dalmeny  Park  when  he  met  a  stranger  carry- 
ing fishing  tackle.  "Do  you  think  the  pro- 
prietor would  have  any  objection  to  my  fish- 
ing in  the  lake?"  the  latter  asked.  "Oh,  no," 
Lord  Dalmeny  replied  courteously,  "not  the 
slightest."  Leaving  the  fisherman  to  commence 
operations.  Lord  Dalmeny  went  on  his  way. 
Some  hours  later  he  returned  to  the  lake  and 
found  the  tourist  seated  on  the  bank.  "Any 
luck?"  he  asked.  "No,"  was  the  reply.  "I 
haven't  had  a  single  bite."  "Well,  you  know," 
Lord  Dalmeny  remarked  with  engaging  can- 
dor, "I  didn't .  expect  you  would  have.  All 
the  fish  were  taken  out  of  that  lake  some 
time  ago  I" 

Spurgeon's  famous  tabernacle  in  London  is 
still  to  remain  unique  among  London  churches 
insomuch  as  its  people  refuse  to  have  an  or- 
gan, preferring  that  the  singing  should  be  led 
by    a    "precentor,"    after    the    old-fashioned 
Scottish    style.      This    prejudice    is    a    legacy 
from  Mr.  Spurgeon  himself,  who,  though  able 
cig^r   to   the  glory  of  God,"  did 
ink  that  an  organist  could  play  his  in- 
strument to  a  similar  purpose.     When  speak- 
d  one  occasion  at  a  meeting  to  celebrate 


the  installation  of  an  organ  in  a  brother 
minister's  church  the  great  preacher  listened 
to  an  exhibition  of  the  instrument's  power, 
then  remarked :  "Yes,  it  praises  its  maker 
very  well." 

Hell's  Glen,  between  Glasgow  and  Inverary, 
is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  rugged 
pieces  of  scenery  in  all  Scotland.  A  tourist 
drove  through  the  glen  in  a  coach,  and  while 
his  companions  went  into  raptures  over  the 
wild,  weird,  awe-inspiring  features  of  the 
place  he  yawned  over  his  cigar  and  news- 
paper. "Don't  you  like  Hell's  Glen,  sir?"  the 
driver  asked,  at  a  particularly  precipitous  and 
striking  spot.  "Why,"  grunted  the  tourist,  "I 
suppose  it's  all  right,  but  I  can't  see  none 
of  the  scenery  for  those  wretched  hills." 


Thoroughly  convinced  that  he  was  a  man- 
about-town  in  the  most  terrific  sense  of  the 
phrase,  he  was  wont  to  act  accordingly.  "Yes, 
Jake's  joint  is  closed,"  he  remarked  one  night 
to  a  friend  from  out  of  town,  "but — follow 
me  !  I  can  get  you  in  there,  all  right,  even 
though  it  is  long  after  hours.  Just  follow  me, 
and  don't  say  a  word."  Suitably  impressed, 
the  tenderfoot  fell  into  step.  They  paused 
before  the  dark,  hidden  side  door  of  a  well- 
known  restaurant.  From  within  came  tink- 
ling of  music,  popping  of  corks,  laughter — all 
the  assorted  expressions  of  night  life  in  a 
great  city.  The  man-about-town,  cautioning 
his  friend  to  stand  back  and  be  very  quiet, 
tapped  on  the  side  door.  No  answer.  An- 
other tap.  Then  a  waiter  threw  the  door 
open.  "Say,  Jim,"  whispered  the  man-about- 
town,  "just  go  and  tell  Jake  to  come  here  a 
moment,  will  you?"  Exit  Jim.  "It'll  be  all 
right,"  murmured  the  man-about-town.  The 
tenderfoot  felt  convinced  that  he  was  seeing 
metropolitan  life  in  all  its  brutal  rawness. 
Jake,  the  proprietor,  presently  appeared  from 
somewhere  in  the  fascinating  interior  of  his 
restaurant  and  stepped  to  the  side  door.  "It's 
me,  Jake.  Can  we  get  in?"  asked  the  man- 
about-town,  in  a  hoarse,  horrible  whisper. 
"Sure,"  answered  Jake,  "but  for  the  love  of 
Mike,  why  didn't  you  walk  right  in  through 
the  front  door?     It's  open." 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

Road  to  Wealth. 
The  men  who  every  time  they  shave 
At  home,  fifteen  centimes  save. 
Can  soon  put  lots  of  wealth  away 
By  shaving  several  times  a  day. 

— Milwaukee  News. 


Sign  of  the  Times. 
The  mercury  within  the  tube 
Will    soon    be    going    down ; 
We  know  the  fall  is  coming,  for 
Straw  hats  are  sere  and  brown. 

—Houston    Post. 


Not  Straight. 
She  tried  to  kill  him  with  a  glance, 

But  she  was,  truth  to  tell, 
So  cross-eyed  that,  by  grievous  chance, 
A  poor  bystander  fell! 

— Milwaukee  Daily   News. 


A  Mortgage  Foreclosure. 
I   told  her  that,   as  man  of  Law, 

Love's  side  I  should  defend, 
That  in   our  case  there  was  no  flaw, 

We'd  fight  it  to  the  end. 

A  frown  spread  o'er  her  dimpled  face, 
She  paced  the  polished  floor, — 

"Ah!     Pardon  me,   what  is  this  case? 
You  know  I  have  a  score  1" 

"Love  versus  Phyllis,  there's  the  scrips, 

A  kiss  beneath  your  nose; 
In  fact,   a  mortgage  on  your  lips!" 

Said  Phyllis:      "Please  foreclose!" 

— Puck. 


Heading  Homeward. 
I  am  heading  homeward,  mother, 

Heading  homeward  from  the  sea, 
Where  a  couple  weeks'  vacation 

Didn't  do   a  thing  to  me! 

You  just  ought  to  see  me,  mother, 

I'm  a  thing  of  beauty  rare! 
All  the   skin  is  off   my  visage, 

All  the  bronze  is  off  my  hair. 

I  am  tanned  and  freckled,  mother, 
Burned  and  blistered,  scratched  a  bit; 

Both  the  boys  and  the  mosquitoes 
Seemed  to  think  that  I  was  It. 

And  they  hovered  'round  me,  mother, 
And,  Great  Cssar,  how  they  chewed! 

The  mosquitoes  I  mean,  mother — 
I'm  so   tired  I  get  things  skewed. 

Every  time  I  went  out  walking 
There  were  scores  around  my  feet, 

And  they  said,  they  did,  dear  mother, 
That  your  daughter  was  "just  sweet!" 

Possibly  that  was   the   reason 
Why  they  bit  me  so,  you  know. 

How  they  nipped!     I  mean  the  skeeters! 
Wonder  why  I  bungle  so! 

I  am  heading  homeward,  mother, 
Heading  homeward  from  the  sea, 

Looking  like  a  time-worn  chromo 
That  comes  with  a  pound  of  tea. 

Dearest,  have  a  flaxseed  poultice 
To  enhance  home's  precious  joys, 

For  they've  spoiled  my  face,  dear  mother- 
The  mosquitoes — not  the  boys! 

— The  Vacation  Belle. 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
A    chronicle   of    the    social    happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the    Bay    of    San   Francisco    will   be    found   in 
the  following  department : 

The  engagement  has  been  announced  of  Miss 
Luitii  Watson  of  Morristown,  New  Jersey,  to  Mr. 
Edward  A.  Gilbert,  Jr.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward   A.    Gilbert  of    Santa   Barbara. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Geraldine  Fitzgibbon  and 
Mr.  Ralph  Heger  took  place  Tuesday  evening  at 
St.  Mary's  Cathedral.  The  ceremony  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  reception  at  the  home  of  the  bride's 
parents,  Dr.  Gerald  Fitzgibbon  and  Mrs.  Fitz- 
gibbon. 

Judge  John  R.  Aitken  and  Mrs.  Aitken  have 
issued  invitations  to  the  wedding  of  their  daughter, 
Miss  Florence  Aitken,  and  Lieutenant  William 
Fitzhugh  Lee  Simpson,  U.  S.  A.,  Wednesday 
evening,    October    1,   at   St.   Luke's   Church. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Kate  Peterson  and  Mr. 
Ward  Mailliard  will  take  place  today  in  Belve- 
dere. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Ida  Gibbons  and  Mr. 
Kennedy  Rogers  will  take  place  Tuesday  at  the 
home  at  Boston  Barracks  of  Miss  Gibbons's 
brother-in-law  and  sister,  Lieutenant  Francis 
Skinkle,  U.    S.    A.,  and   Mrs.    Skinkle. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Grant  entertained  a 
large  number  of  young  people  at  a  dinner-dance 
Tuesday  evening  at  their  home  in  Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Duplessis  Beylard  will  give  a 
dance  this  evening  at  the  San  Mateo  Polo  Club. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  G.  Lathrop  gave  a  dance 
last  evening  at  their  home  at  Stanford  University 
in  honor  of  their  daughter,  Miss  Hermine  Lathrop. 
Mrs.  Charles  Crocker  was  hostess  at  a  lunch- 
eon at  her  home  in  Belvedere  complimentary  to 
Miss    Kate    Peterson. 

Mrs.  Florence  Porter  Pfingst  was  hostess  at  a 
luncheon  at  the  Francisca  Club  complimentary  to 
Mrs.  Franklin  K.  Lane. 

Mrs.  Carrie  Mills  Fletcher  gave  an  informal 
tea  last  week  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Lawrence  Austin 
of  New  York,  who  was  the  complimented  guest 
at  a  luncheon  given  Thursday  by  Mrs.  Leonard 
Hammond. 

Miss  Henriette  Bland ing  was  hostess  Thursday 
at  a  luncheon  at  her  home,  Cliff  Crest,  in  Belve- 
dere. 

Mrs.  A.  P.  Hotaling  gave  a  dinner  Saturday 
evening  at  Hotel  del  Monte  in  honor  of  her 
daughter,    Miss  Jane  Hotaling. 

Mrs.  James  Cunningham  was  hostess  at  a  lunch- 
eon Sunday  in  honor  of  Mrs.  William  B.  Storey  of 
Chicago. 

Mrs.    Bessie    Paxton    gave    a    reception    recently 

in  honor  of  her  daughter,   Mrs.   Lawrence  Austin. 

Mr.   and   Mrs.   Edward  H.  Hamilton  entertained 

a  number  of  friends  at  a  dinner  in  honor  of  Mr. 

and  Mrs.  William  Randolph  Hearst. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hearst  gave  a  dinner  Saturday 
evening  at  the  Palace  Hotel  in  honor  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Guy  Barham  of  Los  Angeles.  Later  in  the 
evening  the  entire  party  enjoyed  a  dance  at  the 
home  on  Washington  Street  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lawrence  W.    Harris. 

Mrs.  Ferdinand  R.  Bain  was  hostess  last  week 
at  a  luncheon  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Russell  J.  Wil- 
son. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Baldwin  gave  a  dinner 
last  week  at  Pebble  Beach  Lodge. 

Mr.  Melville  Bowman  was  host,  Saturday  even- 
ing at   a  dinner-dance  at   the   Bohemian  Club. 

Invitations  have  been  issued  to  the  Bachelors* 
and  Benedicts'  dances  for  November  14,  December 
19,   January   9,    and   February   20. 

Mrs.  James  I.  Mabee,  wife  of  Captain  Mabee, 
U.  S.  A.,  entertained  sixteen  guests  at  a  bridge- 
tea    Wednesday  at   her  home  in   the    Presidio. 

Colonel  George  Bell,  Jr.,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Bell  gave  a  reception  Thursday  at  their  home  in 
the  Presidio  in  honor  of  Miss  Bell,  Colonel  Bell's 
sister. 

Mrs.  Matthew  Thomlinson  was  hostess  at  an 
informal  bridge  party  at  her  home  in  the  Pre- 
sidio complimentary  to  Mrs.  Gordon,  wife  of  Cap- 
tain Charles  Gordon,  U.   S.  A. 

Captain  George  Werten  Baker,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Mrs.  Baker  entertained  at  an  artillery  dinner 
Tuesday  evening  at  their  home  at  Fort  W infield 
Scott  in  honor  of  General  John  Wisser,  U.  S.  A., 
and   Mrs.  Wisser. 

Mrs.  Robert  Coleman  was  hostess  last  week  at  a 
luncheon  at  the  Town  and  Country  Club  in  honor 
of  Mrs.  George  Neal,  wife  of  Lieutenant  Neal, 
U.    S.    N. 


Movements  and  'Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Gccr  Hitchcock  and 
their  children  are  spending  a  few  weeks  in  town 
in  the  George  W.  Sperry  house,  which  has  been 
leased  to  Mrs.  Hitchcock's  brother,  Mr.  Frank 
Drum.  They  will  return  to  Burlingame  the  first 
week   in   October. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Bolton  returned  to  town 
Tuesday  from  San  Rafael,  where  they  have  been 
spending  the  summer. 

Dr.  James  Ward  Keeney,  Mrs.  Keeney,  and 
\li--  Helen  Keeney  spent  the  weekend  in  Wood- 
side  with    Mr.   and    Mrs.   Talbot    Walker. 

Mr,  and  Mr1-.  Ettore  Avenali  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Benjamin  H.  Dibblee  have  returned  from  a  motor 
trip    to    Lake  Tahoe. 

Mr.  Fclton  Elkins  left  Tuesday  for  the  East, 
where  he  will  spend  several  weeks. 

Mr.  Warren  Dearborn  Clark  left  Tuesday  for 
a  brief  visit   in  the  East. 

Miss  Edith  Chesebrough  has  returned  from 
Monterey. 

Dr.  Kaspar  Pischell,  Mrs.  Pischell,  and  their 
daughters  have  returned  from  Ross,  and  are  occu- 
pying  t  icir    town    house    on    California    Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Fairlie  have  returned  from 
their  wedding  trip  and  are  established  in  their 
new   h  une  on    Lake    Street. 

Th      Misses    Hannah    and    Emily    Du    Bois    will 

-penc  "he  winter  in  town  at  the  Hold    Monroe. 

■  is.    Anne    Bradley    Wallace    has    returned    from 

ir    trip   through   Lake  County. 

and    Mrs.    Emory    Winship    and    Miss    Mar- 

I    Casey  have  returned  to  town  and  are  at  the 

i[  Hotel,  where  they  will  remain  until  their 


departure  for  Macon,  Georgia.  Miss  Casey  spent 
the  week-end  in  Burlingame  with  Miss  Phyllis  de 
Young. 

Mrs.  John  Galen  Howard  has  returned  from  a 
visit  on  the  Atlantic   coast. 

Dr.  Charles  Minor  Cooper  and  Mrs.  Cooper 
have    returned    from    Monterey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  Chandler  have  returned  to 
their  home  in  Los  Angeles  after  a  week's  visit 
at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Albion  Hewlett  has  returned  from  a  visit 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Hewlett  at  their 
ranch   in   Napa  County. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guy  Barham  have  returned  to 
their  home  in  Los  Angeles  after  a  week's  visit 
in    this   city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Drum  will  leave  today  for 
New  York  to  meet  Mrs.  Drum's  mother,  Mrs.  J. 
J.    Spieker,   who   is  en  route   from   Europe. 

Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott  is  making  plans  to  leave 
in  October  for  New  York.  She  will  accompany 
Miss  Polly  Mills,  who  will  return  to  her  home  in 
England. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Pope,  with  their  chil- 
dren, and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  T.  Murphy,  will 
sail  today  for  home  after  having  traveled  in  Eu- 
rope during  the  summer  months. 

Mrs.  R.  P.  Schwerin,  Miss  Arabella  Schwerin, 
and  Master  Dick  Schwerin  left  Tuesday  in  a 
private  car  for  New  York.  Mrs.  Schwerin  and 
her  daughter  will  spend  the  winter  in  the  East, 
and  Master  Dick  Schwerin  will  return  to  the1 
Pomfret    Preparatory    School. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Josselyn  have  closed  their] 
home  in  Woodside  and  are  established  for  the 
winter  in  the  Dolbeer  house  on   Pacific  Avenue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Frederick  Kohl  will  return 
today  from  Lake  Tahoe.  They  have  been  spending 
a  few  days  at  the   fair   in    Sacramento. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker,  the  Misses 
Ethel  and  Helen  Crocker,  and  Mr.  William  W. 
Crocker  have  returned  from  Monterey  to  their 
home  in  Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Delatour  and  their  chil- 
dren will  close  their  home  at  Rutherford  October 
1,  and  will  occupy  a  house  on  Pacific  Avenue  dur- 
ing the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  Cooper  will  return  to  their 
home  in  Burlingame  September  25  after  having 
spent  the  summer  at  their  ranch  in  Mendocino 
County. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Mendell,  Jr.,  spent 
the  week-end  i:i  Menlo  Park  as  the  guests  of  Mr. 
and    Mrs.    Frederick  W.    Sharon. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Homer  S.  King  and  the  Misses 
Genevieve  and  Hazel  King  have  returned  from 
their  country  home  and  have  opened  their  town 
house  on   Broadway   for  the  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Templeton  Crocker  have 
arrived  in  New  York,  where  they  were  met  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  G.  Irwin.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Crocker  have  rented  the  Mintzer  house  for  the 
winter. 

Dr.  William  Boericke  and  Mrs.  Boericke  have 
leased  the  house  on  Jackson  Street,  formerly  occu- 
pied by  Mr.  and  Mrs.   George  L.    Cadwalader. 

The  Messrs.  Gordon  and  Lansing  Tevis  left 
Sunday  for  New  Haven  to  take  their  examinations 
preparatory  to  entering  Yale.  Before  returning 
home  they  will  visit  their  relatives  in  Kentucky. 
Mr.  Rudolph  Spreckels  is  expected  home  from 
the  East  next  week.  Mr.  Spreckels  has  been  tak- 
ing a  cure  at  the  French  Lick  in  Indiana. 

The  Messrs.  Paul  and  Frank  Jones  have  re- 
turned from  Monterey,  where  they  spent  several  j 
days.  Their  sister,  Miss  Helen  Jones,  remained 
with  Mrs.  J.  Leroy  Nickel,  who  has  been  chape- 
roning a  bevy  of  attractive  girls,  among  whom 
were  the  Misses  Helen  Garritt,  Gertrude  Hopkins, 
and  Rachel  Huntington.  They  all  returned  later 
in   the   week, 

Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels,  with  her  children  and 
Miss  Gertrude  Jolliffe,  returned  Wednesday  from 
Europe. 

.  Mrs.  Avery  McCarthy  and  her  daughter^  Miss 
Aileen  McCarthy,  have  been  entertaining  Miss 
Katheline  Melius  of  Los  Angeles  during  the  past 
two    weeks. 

Mrs.  William  B.  Storey,  Jr.,  who  has  been 
visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Findlay  Monteagle, 
has  joined  Mr.   Storey  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 

Mr.  Edward  W.  Hopkins  left  Wednesday  for  a 
few  weeks'  visit  in  New  York. 

Miss  Cora  de  Marville  will  remain  at  Etretat 
until  the  end  of  September,  Dr.  de  Marville  has 
renewed  the  lease  of  his  residence,  35  rue  de 
Chaillot,   in    Paris. 

Mr.  Oscar  Maurer  has  returned  to  Berkeley  from 
a  vacation  at  his  beach  cottage  at  Del  Mar,  near 
San  Diego.  Mrs.  Maurer  will  remain  for  a  few 
wee^s  yet  with    relatives. 

Senor  Emilio  de  Gogorza  arrived  last  Saturday, 
accompanied  by  his  wife  (Mme.  Emma  Earnest, 
and  is  the  guest  of  Dr.  Harry  Tevis  at  his  country 
place  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  David  Cohn  have  left  for  Eu- 
rope. 

Mr.  Arthur  Goodall  has  returned  from  Monte- 
rey, where  he  was  among  those  who  played  in  the 
golf  tournament. 

Mrs.  James  Bishop  and  her  daughter,  Miss  Isa- 
bel Bishop,  have  returned  to  Shasta  Springs  to 
remain    until   October    1. 

Mrs.  Norman  McLaren  is  slowly  recovering 
from  her   recent   illness  at   St.   Luke's  Hospital. 

Mrs.  Arno  Dosch  and  her  little  daughter, 
Elizabeth,  left  Friday  for  their  home  in  New 
York,  after  having  spent  the  summer  in  Wood- 
side  with   Mr.  and   Mrs.   George  W.   Sperry. 

Mrs.  Truxton  Beale  and  her  sister.  Miss  Alice 
Oge,  are  making  their  plans  to  spend  the  winter 
abroad.  They  will  leave  in  October  for  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  where  they  will  join  Mr.  Beale,  who 
will   accompany  them  to    Europe. 

Mrs.  Claus  August  Spreckels  sailed  Thursday 
from  England  for  New  York,  where  she  will  spend 
two  months.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spreckels  will  return 
to  Parts  for  the  holidays  and  will  spend  the 
winter  on  the  Riviera.  They  have  leased  a  villa 
at  Cap  Martin,  near  Monte  Carlo,  and  adjoining 
the  home  of  Empress  Eugenic. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Sharp  is  established  on  Broad- 
way until  the  return  uf  her  husband,  Lieutenant 
Alexander  Sharp,  Jr.,  U.  S.  N.,  who  is  attached 
to  the  U.  S.  S.  California,  now  in  Mexican 
waters. 

Mr.  and  Mis.  Leigh  Sypher  and  Miss  Gene- 
vieve Bothin  are  traveling  in  Italy  and  will  return 
home   in  November. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  Ashton  Richardson  and 
their   little   daughter,    Betty   Richardson,   will   return 


shortly  from  Ross,  where  they  have  been  spending 
the  summer  in  their  country   home. 

Mrs.  Edgar  F.  Preston,  Mrs.  Norma  Ames,  and 
her  children,  Frances  and  Preston,  are  established 
in  an  apartment  in  Paris,  where  they  will  remain 
during    the    winter. 

Dr.  Herbert  C.  Moffitt,  Mrs.  Moffitt,  and  their 
children,  James  and  Alice  Moffitt,  are  occupying 
an  apartment  in  Munich.  They  will  return  home 
in    November. 

Mrs.  James  Carolan,  Miss  Emily  Carolan,  and 
Dr.  Herbert  Carolan  have  returned  from  Lake 
Tahoe. 

Mrs.  Ferdinand  R.  Bain  and  her  daughter, 
Miss  Beatrice  Miller,  left  Santa  Barbara  on  Mon- 
day, and  have  joined  Mr.  Bain  at  their  ranch  at 
Fullerton,  near  Los  Angeles.  They  have  been 
occupying  the  Frank  Vail  house  in  Montecito  dur- 
ing the  summer  and  will  return  to  their  home  in 
New  York  next  month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Atholl  McBean  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  H.  Lent  have  returned  from  a  three  weeks' 
motor  trip  through  the  northern  counties  and  Ore- 
gon. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Miller  and  their  daughter, 
Miss  Leslie  Miller,  will  leave  today  for  New 
York,  where  Miss  Miller  will  return  to  Miss 
Spence's  school. 

Colonel  Hamilton  Stone  Wallace,  TJ.  S.  A.,  Mrs. 
Wallace,  and  the  Misses  Ruth  and  Marie  Louise 
Winslow  returned  Monday  from  Burlingame, 
where  they  have  been  spending  the  past  three 
months. 

Major  Sidney  A.  Cloman,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Cloman  will  sail  Tuesday  for  Australia,  where 
Major  Cloman  will  go  on  official  business  con- 
nected with  the  exposition. 

Lieutenant  Matthew  C.  Bristol,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Mrs.  Bristol  and  their  .  little  daughter  have  re- 
turned from  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas,  where 
Lieutenant  Bristol  has  been  stationed  for  the  past 
four  years  as  aide  to  General  Bliss,  U.    S.  A. 

Miss  Marjorie  Shepard  sailed  on  the  Manchuria 
for  the  Philippine  Islands  to  visit  her  brother-in- 
law  and  sister,  Captain  Edwin  C.  Long,  U.  S.  A., 
and    Mrs.    Long. 

Major  James  L.  Brady,  U.  S.  A.,  arrived  Sun- 
day  on  the  Logan   from   Manila. 

Colonel  Louis  Brechemin,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Brechemin  are  established  in  New  York,  where  the 
former  has  recently  been  ordered  from  St.  Louis. 
Their  son,  Major  Louis  Brechemin,  Jr.,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  ordered  to  Fort  Greble,  Rhode  Island. 

Colonel  Walter  L.  Finley,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Cap- 
tain Pierce  A.  Murphy,  U.  S.  A.,  have  returned 
from  Monterey,  where  they  have  been  on  a  tour 
of    inspection. 

Captain  James  M.  Loud,  LT.  S.  A.,  will  soon 
retire  from  the  army  after  fourteen  years  of 
service. 

Mrs.  Hampton,  wife  of  Major  Kinsey  J.  Hamp- 
ton, U.  S.  A.,  has  gone  to  Washington,  D.  C,  to 
visit  relatives. 

Mrs.  H.  A.  Orr,  wife  of  Captain  Orr,  U.  S.  N., 
of  the  U.  S.  S.  Raleigh,  is  visiting  friends  in  San 
Rafael.  She  will  leave  shortly  for  Rochester,  New 
York,  where  her  husband  is  detailed  on  special 
duty. 

Lieutenant  James  Parker,  Jr.,  TJ.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs. 
Parker  are  established  in  Annapolis,  where  they 
expect  to  be  stationed  for  the  next  two  years. 
Mrs.  Parker  was  formerly  Miss  Julia  Langhome 
of  this    city. 


Agricultural  Documents  Requested. 
In  its  efforts  to  build  up  an  agricultural 
library  worthy  of  the  name  the  University  of 
California  appeals  to  the  public  for  publica- 
tions which  may  be  of  interest.  House  docu- 
ments in  which  consular  reports  are  bound, 
proceedings  of  horticulture,  agriculture,  for- 
esty,  and  other  agricultural  societies  of  Cali- 
fornia and  other,  states  are  desired.  Any  ex- 
pense of  boxing,'  express,  or  freight  will  be 
met  by  the  university. 


A  professional- play  reader,  confiding  his 
adventures  to  an  Eastern  interviewer,  says 
that  of  200  plays  submitted  without  invitation 
to  a  "prominent  producer"  in  one  year — pre- 
sumably last  year — only  four  were  worth 
staging.  Examining  play-writing  activity  in 
the  light  of  its  geography,  he  says  that  146  of 
these  plays  were  submitted  by  Easterner^  and 
that  112  of  them  came  from  New  Yorkers. 
Fourteen  of  the  seventeen  that  came  from 
Illinois  were  written  by  Chicagoans.  In- 
diana, Missouri,  and  Wisconsin  each  sent  two, 
Ohio  submitted  nine,  Michigan  three,  Arkan- 
sas, Minnesota,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  and  South 
Dakota  one  each,  and  California  two.  Seven 
came  from  the  South  and  the  others  were 
from  widely  scattered  points,  American  and 
European. 

«•-»■ 

Many  generations  of  lawyers  learned  in 
equity  pleading  have  followed  the  ancient 
practice  of  concluding  a  bill  of  complaint 
with  the  solemn  assurance,  'And  thus  your 
orator  will  ever  pray,  etc."  Recently  a  well- 
known  author  ran  the  thing  to  its  lair  among 
the  ancient  rolls  of  the  court  of  chancery  and 
found  that  (before  it  lost  its  tail)  it  was  a 
prayer  for  the  health  and  longevity  of  the 
king. 

■»•* 

That  good  actors  do  not  always  succeed 
when  attempting  a  role  for  moving  pictures 
is  testified  to  by  the  fact  that  three,  whose 
salaries  for  some  years  past  have  run  be- 
tween $350  and  $500  weekly,  were  dropped 
recently  from  the  pay-roll  of  a  film  manu- 
facturer, after  two  or  three  performances  be- 
fore the  camera. 


Jean  Sardou,  son  of  Victorien  Sardou,  the 
French  playwright,  received  $50,000  in  cash 
from  his  father's  estate  at  the  time  of  Sar- 
dou's  death.  He  has  spent  that,  has  bor- 
rowed $50,000  more  from  relatives,  and  is 
now  penniless  and  his  .mother  has  had  a 
guardian  appointed  for  him. 


Pears' 

Soap,  like  books, 
should  be  chosen 
with  discretion. 
Both  are  capable  of 
infinite  harm. 

The  selection  of 
Pears'  is  a  perfect 
choice  and  a  safe- 
guard against  soap 
evils. 

Matchless  for  the  complexion. 


PALACE  HOTEL 

Situated  on  Market  Street 
In  the  centre  of  the  city 

Take   any    Market    Street   Car    from   the    Ferry 

Fairmont  Hotel 

The  most  beautifully  situated  of 
any  City   Hotel   in   the  World 

Take   Sacramento    Street    Cars   from  the    Ferry 

TWO  GREAT  HOTELS 
under  the  management  of  the 

Palace  Hotel  Company 


Hotel  St.  Francis 


Tea  served   in 
Tapestry  Room 

from 
four  to  six  o'clock 

Special  Music 
Fixed    Price 

A  Daily  Social  Event 


AMERICAN  PLAN 

Coronado's  climate  is  the  most  equable  in  the 
world.  During  the  remaining  months  of  the 
year  one  can  be  assured  of  weather  conditions 
here  little  short  of  perfection. 

Deep-Sea  Fishing  now  at  its  best.  Golf,  Tennis, 
Motoring,  Yachting,  Bay  and  Surf  Bathing. 

International  Polo  During  Winter 

Write  for  Booklet 

JOHN  J.  HERNAN,  Manager,  Coronado  Beach,  Cal. 

H.  F.  Norcross,  L.  A.  Agent,  334  South  Spring  St. 


Geo.  E.  Billings    Roy  C.Ward    Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  Meussdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORMS  OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Phone— Douglas  2283 
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THE  MUSIC  SEASON. 

After  Concert  Will  Return  to  Paris. 
William  Gwin,  Jr.,  whose  concert  in  the 
St.  Francis  is  announced  for  Wednesday,  Oc- 
tober 1,  at  three  o'clock,  will  return  to  Paris 
early  next  month  to  resume  his  concert  work, 
having  a  splendid  offer  to  round  into  the  ca- 
reer for  which  he  has  been  fitting  himself  for 
the  past  eight  years.  The  young  tenor  has 
a  full,  sweet,  sympathetic  voice,  particularly 
adapted  to  concert  work,  and  despite  flatter- 
ing offers  to  go  into  grand  opera  has  decided 
to  confine  himself  to  concert.  He  studied  at 
the  National  Conservatory,  Paris,  and  since 
making  his  professional  debut  has  been  at- 
tended by  success  in  his  undertakings.  Mr. 
Gwin,  a  grandson  of  the  first  United  States 
senator  from  California,  is  one  of  the  few 
Americans  singing  in  French  to  a  Paris 
public,  and  that  his  qualifications  measure  up 
to  the  highest  standard  is  attested  by  the  com- 
plimentary manner  in  which  the  Paris  mu- 
sical critics  speak  of  his  work.  The  coming 
concert  will  probably  be  the  last  in  which  he 
will  be  heard  here  for  several  years,  and  the 
programme  will  be  arranged  to  cover  a  wide 
field  of  vocal  music.  Seats  will  be  on  sale  at 
Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  on  September  20. 

The  Geraldine  Farrar  Concert. 

Geraldine  Farrar,  whose  appearance  is  an- 
nounced as  concert  singer  in  the  Cort  Theatre 
Sunday  afternoon,  October  5,  will  make  a 
very  brilliant  opening  for  the  new  musical  sea- 
son. She  will  have  the  assistance  of  Alwin 
Schroeder,  one  of  the  greatest  'cellists  of  the 
time,  while  Arthur  Rosenstein,  who  has  been 
one  of  the  assistant  conductors  of  the  Chi- 
cago Opera  Company,  will  be  her  accompa- 
nist. 

The  appearance  of  Miss  Farrar  here  is  un- 
der the  local  direction  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Healy, 
who  has  given  musical  San  Francisco  many 
moments  of  rare  enjoyment. 

Miss  Farrar  has  reached  the  topmost  place 
among  dramatic  singers  of  the  time,  and  her 
ambition  to  hold  a  similar  position  among 
concert  singers  seems  speedily  to  be  realized. 
So  far  she  has  had  small  opportunity  for  con- 
cert work,  especially  in  America.  A  short 
tour  four  years  ago  and  a  similar  one  two 
years  ago,  under  the  management  of  C.  A. 
Ellis  of  Boston,  comprise  practically  all  of 
her  work  of  this  kind  in  America.  This  year 
Mr.  Ellis  has  arranged  for  her  another  tour 
of  fifteen  concerts  before  the  opening  of  the 
season  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 

She  will  be  heard,  outside  of  San  Francisco, 
in  Oakland  and  Los  Angeles  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  Chicago,  Pitts- 
burgh, New  York,  and  Boston,  ending  her 
season  of  concerts  with  three  appearances 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Bos- 
ton,   Philadelphia,   and   Baltimore. 

Price  of  admission  for  the  concert  will  be 
from  $1  to  $2.50.  The  seat  sale  opens  Mon- 
day, September  29.  Mail  orders  accompanied 
by  check,  made  payable  to  Frank  W.  Healy, 
care  of  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.,  will  be  filled  in 
order   received   prior   to   public   sale. 


Third  Season  Symphony  Orchestra  Concerts. 

The  third  season  of  concerts  of  the  San 
Francisco  Orchestra  opens  on  Friday  after- 
noon, October  24.  Tickets  for  the  ten  con- 
certs range  in  price  from  $6  for -a  seat  in  the 
gallery  to  $18  for  one  in  the  orchestra. 
Guarantors  and  subscribers  are  requested  to 
send  immediately  checks  for  a  renewal  of 
their  subscriptions  to  Frank  W.  Healy,  man- 
ager of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, 711-712  Head  Building.  The  sale  of  sea 
son  tickets  for  members  of  the  Musical  Asso- 
ciation opened  last  Monday.  Regular  sub- 
scribers' ticket  sale  will  open  next  Monday. 
New  subscribers  will  be  taken  care  of  after 
the  orders  for  guarantors  and  present  sub- 
scribers have  been  filled. 

The  circular,  bearing  the  names  of  the 
board  of  directors,  issued  to  members  states 
that  "the  effort  of  the  Musical  Association 
to  establish  a  permanent  Symphony  Orchestra 
in  San  Francisco  has  now  reached  a  point 
where  it  need  no  longer  be  looked  upon  as 
experimental.  It  is,  however,  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  members  of  the  association 
support  the  work,  not  only  by  subscribing  to 
season  tickets  themselves,  but  also  by  im- 
pressing upon  their  friends  the  necessity  of 
so  doing." 

The  programme  for  the  first  concert  on 
October  24  opens  with  Beethoven's  overture, 
"The  Dedication  of  the  House."  Cesar 
Frank's  symphony  in  D  minor  will  be  heard 
for  the  first  time  in  San  Francisco.  Ameri- 
can music  will  be  represented  by  Edward 
MacDo well's  "Indian"  suite,  op.  48.  Henry 
Hadley  will  be  the  conductor. 


Grand  Opera  Season  at  Hand. 
Six  weeks  of  gTand  opera  will  follow  the 
opening  of  the  season  here  on  October  13  by 
the  Western  Metropolitan  Opera  Company, 
and  the  high  attainment  in  the  musical  world 
of  the  singers  engaged  spells  success  for  the 
undertaking,  which  is  already  attracting  un- 
usual attention.  Andther  interesting  feature 
of  this  season  will  be  that  it  will  celebrate 
in  a  worthy  manner  the  centennials  of  Wag- 
ner and  Verdi.  In  addition  to  the  singers 
mentioned  on  August  23  the  management  has 
secured    Carlo    Montesanto,    who    is    said    to 


possess  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  beauti- 
ful baritone  voices  on  the  lyric  stage.  He 
will  come  direct  from  the  Grand  Opera  House 
of  Buenos  Ayres.  Giovanni  Grandini  is  an- 
other excellent  baritone  from  the  San  Carlo 
of  Naples  and  the  Royal  Theatre  of  Madrid. 
The  fact  that  Leoncavallo  is  coming  to  con- 
duct the  greater  part  of  the  season  adds  in- 
terest to  the  approaching  musical  treat.  San 
Francisco  will  witness  the  first  production  in 
America  of  his  latest  opera,  "I  Zingari,"  one 
of  the  greatest  London  successes  in  recent 
years.  The  repertory  has  been  chosen  with 
great  care  and  is  such  a  varied  one  that  it 
can  not  but  please  the  musical  taste.  It  will 
include  operas  of  the  Italian,  French,  and 
German  schools  from  the  old  and  modern 
composers.  Season  subscriptions  for  boxes 
have  already  opened  and  all  indications  are 
that  they  will  all  be  taken  in  a  few  days. 


It  is  not  without  fear  that  an  actor  makes 
his  debut  in  the  capital  of  Normandy.  A 
debut  in  the  French  provinces  is  by  no  means 
an  easy  ordeal  to  pass  through.  An  actor 
has  a  right  to  choose  three  different  parts 
(says  Mme.  Rhea),  which  must  be  played  in- 
side of  a  month.  The  first  and  second  debuts 
have  no  significance ;  he  may  be  received 
coldly,  critically,  or  enthusiastically — it  has 
no  meaning;  the  third  one  decides  his  fate. 
That  night,  after  the  play,  the  manager,  very 
solemn  in  his  dress-suit,  appears  before  the 
audience  and  says :  "Monsieur  or  Mile.  So- 
and-So  has  made  his  or  her  debut ;  the  man- 
agement wishes  to  know  the  verdict  of  the 
public."  Then  he  produces  a  placard,  on 
which  is  printed  in  large  letters  the  word 
"Accepted."  If  the  actor  pleases,  the  audience 
applauds  ;  if  not,  ic  hisses  until  the  manager 
produces  another  placard  with  the  word  "Re- 
fused." Then  the  applause  starts  again,  with- 
out regard  for  the  feelings  of  the  poor, 
broken-hearted  girl  or  boy,  who  has  been 
waiting  in  the  wings  for  the  verdict  of  that 
inhuman   jury   called   the  public. 


Like  the  Spaniards,  the  Cossacks  have  a 
class  of  troubadours  who,  instead  of  walking 
from  village  to  village,  ride  on  horseback  with 
their  gusly  and  give  performances  of  music 
and  song  in  front  of  houses.  They  are  treated 
with  respect  and  rewarded  generously  accord- 
ing to  their  talents.  There  are  also  women 
troubadours  among  the  Cossacks,  and  their 
performances  in  the  pleasant  surroundings  of 
a  garden  or  in  a  street  scene  are  impressive. 


It  is  said  that  Caruso  could  retire  from  the 
operatic  stage,  safe  in  the  knowledge  that  his 
income  from  the  phonograph  will  be  forth- 
coming as  long  as  he  lives,  with  every  indi- 
cation that  the  total  will  increase  rather  than 
decrease.  In  this  respect  it  can  be  said  that 
a  phonograph  company  had  to  pay  Luisa 
Tetrazzini  a  bonus  of  $50,000  for  her  con- 
sent, while  her  annual  royalties  are  said  to 
reach  between   $50,000   and  $60,000. 


Try  It  Tomorrow 
for  Breakfast 

And  you'll  like  it  so  well 
that  you'll  use  it  every  morn- 
ing in  preference  to  any 
other.  It  is  made  to  appeal 
to  people  of  discriminating 
taste,  and  is  of  such  excep- 
tional quality  that  its  makers 
invite  you  to  compare  it  with 
all  other  makes,  imported  or 
domestic. 

IMPERIAL  COCOA  is  manufac- 
tured from  the  finest  selected  cocoa 
beans  by  a  special  process,  discovered 
and  perfected  by  the  D.  Ghirardelli 
Company,  by  which  the  flavor  is  ex- 
ceptionally developed  and  improved. 

Though  wonderfully  rich, 
refreshing  and  invigorating, 
it  can  be  easily  assimilated 
by  the  weakest  stomach. 


Sold  by  all  best  grocers. 
Ask  for  IMPERIAL. 


Hotel  Oakland 

The   most   beautiful  and  comfortable  Hotel  in 
California.    Of  Class  A  Fireproof 
Construction 
The  Busine-s  and  Social  Centre  of  Oakland. 
Key  Route  and  S.  P.  Electric  trains  (via  Ala- 
meda Mole)  one  short  block  from  the  hotel. 
Free  Electric  Bus  meets  all  Overland  Trains. 
Perfect  Service.         Unsurpassed  Cuisine. 
Moderate  Prices. 
European  Plan  only.      Rates  $1,50  and  upwards. 
SPECIAL  RATES  to  PERMANENT  GUESTS. 
Under  Management  oi  Victor  Reiter. 


HAMMOND 

LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 
and  PILING 


An  oil  that  maintains  its 
uniform  body  in  all  tempera- 
tures  and    under   all   conditions, 
is  one  of  the  first  requirements  of 
the  motorist. 


The  Standard  Oil  for  Motor  Cars 

Fulfills  this  requirement  exactly.     It  does  not  thin 
out  in  the  sometimes  intense  heat  of  Arizona  and 
Southern  California;  yet  its  low  cold  test  keeps 
it  from  becoming  heavy  in  the  cooler  climates 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
ZEROLENE— The  Carbon  Proof  Oil. 

Sold  4jj  Dealers  Everywhere.  ^F ".      ■'_  , 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(CALIFORNIA) 
SAN   FRANCISCO 


i>«  ffl  •KtS'^^B 


Romeike's  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

Will  send  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which 
may  appear  about  you,  your  friends,  or  any 
subject  on  which  you  want  to  be  "up  to  date."' 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads 
650  daily  papers  and  over  2000  weeklies  and 
magazir.es,  in  fact,  every  paper  of  importance 
published  in  the  United  States,  for  S00O  sub- 
scribers, and,  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
all   the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  and  pasted 
•m  slips  giving  name  and  date  of  paper,  and 
ire  mailed  day  by  day. 

Write    for  circular   and   terms. 

HENRY    ROMEIKE 
106-110    Seventh   Avenue,    New    York   City. 
Branches:    London,    Paris,    Berlin,    Sydney. 


CLUBBING  LIST 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers, 
and  by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we 
are  enabled  to  make  the  following  otter,  open 
to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office.  Sub- 
scribers in  renewing  subscriptions  to  Eastern 
periodicals  will  please  mention  the  date  of 
expiration  in  order  to   avoid  mistakes: 

American  Boy  and  Argonaut 

American  Magazine  and  Argonaut.,    .    .  4.50 

Argosy    and    Argonaut 4.75 

Atlantic  Monthly   and  Argonaut 7.15 

Blackwood's  Magazine  and  Argonaut....  6.35 

Century    and    Argonaut 7.00 

Collier's  Weekly  and  Argonaut 

Commoner   and  Argonaut 4.15 

Cosmopolitan    and    Argonaut 4.50 

English   Illustrated   Magazine   and   Argo- 
naut    5.50 

Harper's  Bazar  and  Argonaut 4.35 

Harper's  Magazine  and  Argonaut 6.80 

Harper's  Weekly  and  Argonaut 6.80 

House  Beautiful  and  Argonaut 5.75 

International  Magazine  and  Argonaut...  4.30 

Judge    and    Argonaut 7.75 

Leslie's    Weekly   and   Atgonaut 7.75 

Life   and  Argonaut 7.85 

Lippincott's  Magazine  and  Argonaut....  5.05 

Littell's  Living  Age  and  Argonaut 9.10 

Mexican   Herald  and  Argonaut 9.20 

Munsey's   Magazine   and  Argonaut 4.75 

Nineteenth   Century  and  Argonaut 7.40 

North  American  Review  and  Argonaut..  6.80 

Out   West  and  Argonaut 4.50 

Overland   Monthly   and  Argonaut 4.50 

Political    Science    Quarterly    and    Argo- 
naut     6.00 

Puck    and   Argonaut 7.85 

Review  of  Reviews  and  Argonaut 5.00 

Scribner's  Magazine  and  Argonaut 6.15 

Smart  Set  and  Argonaut 5.60 

St.    Nicholas   and   Argonaut 6.00 

Sunset   and  Argonaut 4.50 

Theatre   Magazine   and  Argonaut 6. SO 

Thrice-a-Week  New  York  World  (Demo- 
cratic)   and    Argonaut 4.30 

Weekly  New   York   Tribune  Farmer  and 

Argonaut    4.25 


TWO  CLUB  RATES  WITHDRAWN 

Beginning   November    10th   the   management 
of  the  Cosmopolitan   and  Harper's  Bazar  will 
withdraw  from  all  combination  offers. 
naut    subscribers    who    are    now    receive 
benefit    of   club    rates    with    these 
are  kindly  requested  to  note  the  cl 
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From  Honolulu 

At  eight  o'clock  one  night  recently 
a  wealthy  Hawaiian  sugar  planter 
stepped  up  to  the  box-office  window 
of  the"  New  York  Hippodrome  and 
requested  ten  tickets  for  a  party  of 
friends. 

For  payment  he  drew  from  his  wal- 
let a  Wells  Fargo  Travelers  Check 
for  $100,  countersigned  it,  and  pushed 
it  over  the  sill. 

The   check  was   instantly  honored. 

This  man  had  come  from  Honolulu — 5000  miles 
away.  To  the  Hippodrome  treasurer  he  was  an 
absolute  stranger.  Yet  because  his  counter- 
signature corresponded  to  the  signature  already 
on  the  check  when  it  was  presented,  and  because 
the  name  of  Wells  Fargo  A:  Company  is  known 
the  world  over — the  Hawaiian  sugar  planter  got 
his  tickets  and  his  change. 

This  is  but  an  instance.  Every 
day,  all  over  the  world,  in  all  sorts 
of  circumstances  —  self  -  identifying 
Wells  Fargo  checks  are  being  pre- 
sented and  accepted. 

Fw  tali  at  thfutaadt  5/  taxit  and  Willi  Far£*  ij/itit. 

WELLS  FARGO  &  COMPANY 


CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Established  1850  OF  HARTFORD 

SIXTY-THIRD  AJJNTA1  STATEMENT 

Capital (1.000.000 

Total  Assets 7.735,110 

Surplus  to  Policyholders 3.266,021 

BENJAMTN  J.  SMITH 

Manager  Pacific  Department 

Alaska  Csmmerci&l  Buildhis     ■     San  Francisco 


COOK'S  TOURS 


For  the  Discriminating  Trareler 

Europe — Round  the  World 

BEST  ROUTES         BEST  SERVICE 

Railroad  and  Steamship  Tickets 


BY  ALL  LINES 


Office,  689  Market  St.,  S.  F. 

Cook's  Travelers'  Checks  good  everywhere 


NORTH 
GERMAN 
LLOYD 

Kaiser  Wilhelm  II Sept  23 

Kronprinz  Wilhelm Sept.  30 

Kronprinzessin  Cecilie Ott   7 

Fast  Mail  Sailings. 

-rFriedrich  der  Grosser Sept  25 

-Bremen Oct   2 

George  Washington Oct   4 

TBremen  direct. 

LONDON-PARIS-BREMEN 

Baltimore  •  Bremen    direct ;    one 

cabin  ( II  ►  ;  Wednesdays. 

Sailings  on  SATURDAY  for 

THE  MEDITERRANEAN 

Prinzess  Irene Oct  4 

Barbarossa Oct  18 

Through  rates  from     Egypt,  India 
New  York  to  »4  Far  East 

SOUTH  AMERICA     Via  Europe 

Independent  AROUND 

Trips,  starting  THE  WORLD 

any  time  or  place      $583. 30 

WEST  -     PANAMA 

INDIES        &  CANAL 

Cruises  During  Jan.,  Feb.  i  Mar. 

OELRJCHS    &  CO.,  GcnL  AjrU. 

S  Broadway.  N.  Y. 
ROBERT    CAPEI  I  F,  Goeral    Pwtfc 
Cnst  Aeeat  250  PtveD  St,  wax  St  Fruds 
Hud  ai  Gearr  St,  Su  Frudsco, 


TOYO    KISEN    KAISHA 

(ORIENTAL    S.    S.    CO.) 
S.  S.  Nippon   Mara    (intermediate  service,   sa- 
loon accommodations  at  reduced  rates)... 

Tuesday.  Sept.  30,1913 

S.  S.  Tenyo  Mam.  via  Manila  direct 

Tuesday,  Oct,   7,1913 

S.S.Hongkong    Maru    (intermediate   service, 

saloon  accommodations   at    reduced   rates) . 

Friday,  Oct,   24.1913 

S.  S.  Shinyo   Mara,   via   Manila  direct 

Thursday.  Oct,  30.  1913 

S.  S.  Chiyo   Mara. .  .Wednesday,   Nov.    19,1913 

Steamers  sail  from  company's  pier,  No.  34, 
near  foot  of  Brannan  Street,  1  p.  m„  for 
Yokohama  and  Hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu, 
Kobe  (Hiogo).  Nagasaki,  and  Shanghai,  and 
onnecting  at  Hongkong  with  steamer  for  Ma- 
nila, India,  etc.  No  cargo  received  on  board 
j.i   day   of   sailing. 

Round-trip  tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  office, 
fourth  floor  Merchants  National  Bank  Bldg., 
C2S    Market    St.  W.    H.   AVERY, 

Assistant  General  Manager. 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


"My  dear,  having  your  father  to  live  with 
us  won't  work."  "But  neither  will  father." — 
Baltimore  American. 

"Before  I  married  toy  wife  I  could  listen 
to  her  voice  for  hours  and  hours."  "And 
now?"     "Now  I  have  to." — Houston  Post. 

"Papa,"  asked  Willie,  "what  is  phenoiu 
enal  ?"  "It  is  phenomena!,  my  son,"  explained 
Mr.  ^"isepate,  "when  a  lawyer  is  content  with 
a  nominal  fee." — Truth. 

Jones — A  bridegroom  doesn't  count  for 
much  at  his  own  wedding.  Smith — No  :  he 
might  as  well  be  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States.— The  Club  Fellow. 

Customer — How  many  inches  to  the  yard 
here  ?  Clerk — Thirty-six,  of  course.  Cus- 
tomer— Oh,  I  thought  it  might  be  different 
here  in  the  city-. — New  York  Globe. 

"I'm  glad  I  refused  that  man.  He's  un- 
trustworthy." "Why  do  you  say  that?"  "He 
vowed  he  would  pine  away  and  die  if  I  turned 
him  down,  and  now  look  how  fat  he  has 
grown." — Louisville    Courier-J  oumal. 

Friend — This  must  be  bargain  day  !  I  never 
saw  such  a  crowd  in  your  store  before.  Dry 
Goods  Man — I  should  say  it  is  bargain  day. 
We  are  selling  Homer's  "Iliad,"  in  the  original 
Greek,  at  98  cents ! — Princeton  Tiger. 

"That."  said  the  futurist,  pointing  proudly 
to  the  canvas  which  he  had  just  finished,  "is 
my  attempt  to  interpret  the  infinite."  "What 
did  the  infinite  ever  do  to  you?"  asked  the 
innocent    bystander. — Chicago    Record-Herald. 

"Dobbleday  seems  to  think  himself  a  very 
important  person.  Why,  he  can't  even  stand 
on  a  street-corner  and  wait  for  a  trolley-car 
without  putting  on  as  many  airs  as  if  he  were 
laying  a  corner-stone." — Birmingham  Age- 
Herald. 

"  'Ere  you,"  said  the  'bus  driver  to  a  man 
on  top,  "don't  you  want  the  public  library  ?" 
"Yes,"  replied  the  passenger,  who  showed  no 
signs  of  getting  down.  "Well,"  retorted  the 
conductor,  "come  down  for  it.  I  can't  bring 
it  out  for  you." — Punch. 

Doctor — Remember,  Mrs.  Malone,  I  told 
you  that  your  husband  is  failing  rapidly  and 
we  must  keep  him  up  as  long  as  we  can. 
Mrs.  Moloney — Sure,  Oi'm  doing  it,  sor.  Oi 
haven't  let  him  have  a  wink  av  slape  now 
for  three  days. — The  Celt. 

Wife — Wretch !  Show  me  that  letter.  Hus- 
band— What  letter?  Wife — The  one  in  your 
hand.  It's  from  a  woman.  I  can  see  by  the 
writing,  and  you  turned  pale  when  you  saw  it. 
Husband — Yes.  Here  it  is.  It's  your  dress- 
makers bill. — Kansas  City  Star. 

Tommy's  Aunt — Won't  you  have  another 
piece  of  cake,  Tommy?  Tommy  (on  a  visit) 
— No ,  I  thank  you.  Tommy's  Aunt — You 
seem  to  be  suffering  from  loss  of  appetite. 
Tommy — That  aint  loss  of  appetite.  What 
I'm  suffering  from  is  politeness. — New  York 
Post. 

"I  suppose  the  titled  personage  you  say  you 
are  going  to  marry  is  mentioned  in  the  Alma- 
nach  de  Gotha  ?"  said  the  inquisitive  news- 
paper man.  "No,  indeed,"  retorted  the  lovely 
actress.  "Of  course  he  aint  in  no  almanac 
Do  you  think  he's  a  joke?" — Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

Senior  Partner  (returning  from  vacation) 
— Who  brought  dot  ting  in  our  store?  Take 
it  oud,  right  avay !  Junior  Partner — Vot's  der 
matter?  Dot's  a  new  patent  vater  cooler 
I  bought  last  veek.  Senior  Partner  (much 
relieved) — Oh!  Dot's  qvite  different!  I 
thought  it  was  a  fire  egstinguisher ! — Puck. 

Countryman  (at  the  National  Gallery) — 
Why,  them's  the  very  same  pictures  I  saw 
here  the  day  before  yesterday!  Attendant 
(dryly) — Quite  likely.  Countryman — Then 
that  clerk  at  the  hotel  is  an  awful  liar.  He 
told  me  that  the  pictures  was  changed  daily 
in  all  the  leadin*  picture  houses. — London 
Opinion. 

Jinks — From  what  you  told  me  of  your 
mother-in-law  I  should  think  you'd  have  heard 
enough  from  her  in  person,  without  having 
cared  to  induce  her  to  talk  into  your  phono- 
graph. Filkins — Oh,  you  can't  imagine  the 
pleasure  it  gives  me  to  start  the  machine 
going,  and  then  shut  it  off  right  in  the  midst 
of  a  sentence. — Puck. 


OCULISTS  PRESCRIPTION 

EYE  GLASSES 

644  MARKET  ST.  muSiam. 


City  Treasurer  Is 

Robbed  of  Jewelry 

Thief   Takes    $1000    Worth    of    Gems 
and  Makes  Escape. 

[Special  Dispatch  to  "The  Examiner."] 

OROYILLE.  September  14  — Hie  home  of  City  Treasurer 
Harry  Jaeoby  was  entered  last  night  and  jewelry  valued  at 
$1000  was  stolen  from  his  wife's  jewel  box.  The  theft  was 
perpetrated  while  the  family  was  in  an  adjoining  room. 
The  burglar  was  heard  making  his  escape  and  the  theft  at 
once  was  discovered. 

What  happened  in  Oroville  is  among  the  possibilities  here 
in  San  Francisco.  Instead  of  some  city  official's  home,  how- 
ever, your  home  might  be  the  one  robbed,  and  your  wife  the 
one  to  suffer  the  loss  of  jewels. 

Absolute  protection  against  thieves,  as  well  as  against  fire, 
is  the  safe  deposit  box — the  Crocker  Bank  kind.  Safety  for 
as  little  as  $4  a  year.  That  $4  may  prevent  the  loss  of  the 
jewelry  you  prize.     Then  there  are  your  valuable  papers. 

About  a  safe  deposit  box?  Phone  to  or  call  on  our  man- 
ager, John  F.  Cunningham,  who  will  prove  to  you  that  it  is 
"Better  to  be  safe  than  sorry." 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

Largest  in  the  West 

CROCKER  BUILDING 


Hours  8  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 


Post  and  Market  Streets 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Phone  Kearny  7 


SADDLE  HORSES  CARRIAGE  HORSES 

COMBINATION  HORSES  GIG  HORSES 

Our  own  breeding  and  training 

Several    animals   may   be    seen    at   HCLDA 
STABLES.  1530  Fell  Street.  City. 

WOODLAND  HACKNEY  STUD 

Property  of  Edgar  J-  r>e  Pue. 


WESTERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

TORONTO 

United  Slates  Assets t2.46i.562.05 

Surplus 1.016.318.63 

PACIFIC  COAST  DEPARTMENT 

128  LEIDESDORFF  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

W.  L.  W.  MTT.T.FR  Manager. 


BONESTELL    &    CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing   the   Argonaut    is 

furnished  by  us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118  to    124  First    Street,   corner   Minna, 

San  Francisco. 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant   Tailors 
108-110  Sutter  St.  French  Bank  Bldg. 


i  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Feather  = 
i  River  and  the  Royal  Gorge  I 

i      The  "Panama-Pacific  Express **      | 

:      -with    Observation  Cars   and      t 

The  "1915  Mail-**  Trains  = 

•  Leave  Union  Ferry  Depot  Arrive  - 


—  o  i  r>  i  (  Stockton.  Sac: 

=  s*iga  )   Salt   Lake. 

s1M.  )   Omaha,  Chica, 

=  7*30  p  (       sas  City.  St 


6.30  p  = 


,  Sacramento, 

Denver, 

.  Chicago,  Kan-   C    ■>  -n  ,  zz 

Sty.  St,  Louis       )   9"*v  *  = 

J  4.10  p Stockton 10.20  a  = 

E  Through  Standard  and  Tourist  Sleeping  S 
E  Cars  via  Den.  &  Rio  Grande  and  Missouri  = 
—  Pacific,  Rock  Island  Lines  and  Burling-  ~ 
=  ton  Route.  3 

=  ALL  TRAINS  ELECTRIC  LIGHTED  = 
S  EXCELLENT  DINING  CAR  SERVICE  3 
r  Ticket  Offices  - 

=  665  Market  St.  — Phone  Sntter  1651  = 
5  1326  Broadway,  Oakland — Pbone  Oakland  132  5 
^IIIIIIII|[ll]lllllllJllIIIIIIIIlIllllll!llllllllllllli# 


Argonaut  subscribers  may  have  the  paper 
sent  regularly  to  their  out-of-town  address 
during  the  vacation  season  promptly  on 
request. 


To  New  York 


By  Rail  and  Ocean 

A  Delightful  Way  to  Go 
Rail  to  New  Orleans — 

SUNSET  EXPRESS— From  San  Francisco.  Third  St.  Station.  4  p.  m.  daily,  via  Coast 
Line,  thrown  southern  California.  Arizona.  Texas  and  Louisiana  to  New  Orleans. 
Electric  lighted.  Observation — Library — Clubroom  Car.  Pullman  sleepers.  Reclining 
Chair  Cars,  Dining  Car.    All  classes  of  tickets. 

Steamer  to  New  York — 

Five  delightful  days.  New  Orleans  to  New  York,  on  Gnlf  and  Ocean,  by  Southern 
Pacific's  commodious  10.fiOO.ton  steamers.  Excellent  Service  throughout.  Promenade 
decks.    Staterooms  single  or  en  suite,  with  parlor  and  bath. 

Rates  same  as  All-Rail,  but  include  Berth  and  Meals  on  Steamer 


1ST  CLASS 
ONE    WAY 


2D  CLASS 
BE  WAY 


1ST  CLASS 
ROUND  TRIP 


1ST  CLASS 
ROUND  TRIP 
On  Certain  Dates 


$77.75         $65.75         $  1 45.50         $  1 08.50 

Southern  Pacific 

THE  EXPOSITION  LINE— 1915 
SAN  FRANCISCO:    Flood  Building       Palace  Hotel       Ferry  Station       Phone  Kearny  3160 
Third  and  Townsend  Sts .  Station    Phone  Kearny  ISO       32  Powell  St.    Phone  Sutter  9S0 
OAKLAND :    Thirteenth  Street  and  Broadway       Phone  Oak!-  -  j 
Sixteenth  Street  Station       Phone  Lakeside  .  - 
First  Street  Station       Phone  Oakland  7960 
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PUBLISHERS'  NOTICE:  The  Argonaut  (title  trade-marked)  is 
published  every  week  by  the  Argonaut  Publishing  Company.  Sub- 
scriptions, $4.00  per  year;  six  months,  $2.10;  three  months,  $1.10, 
payable  in  advance — postage  prepaid.  Subscriptions  to  all  foreign 
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Purity  Sunday. 

The  governor  has  been  "asked  to  commend"  the  ob- 
servance of  November  9  as  Purity  Sunday  throughout 
tlie  state,  and  no  doubt  due  opportunity  will  be  taken 
still  further  to  thicken  the  sex  atmosphere  that  already 
bids  fair  to  stifle  and  poison  us  all.  A  large  number 
of  ministers  will  find  occasion  to  exploit  their  personal 
views,  a  large  number  of  young  people  will  listen  to 
them  with  morbid  and  unhealthy  inquisitiveness,  and 
the  newspapers  will  fabricate  reports  of  those  sermons, 
such  reports  giving  exclusive  credit  to  their  own  par- 
ticular sheets  as  originators  of  a  great  moral  crusade. 
That  numbers  of  persons  will  be  persuaded  to  re- 
generate their  own  private  lives  is  highly  problematical. 

Xone  the  less  the  sermons  may  do  a  certain  amount 
of  good  if  they  will  draw  attention  to  causes  rather  than 
to  effects.  For  example,  they  might  have  something  to 
say  about  such  moving-picture  films  as  those  of  the 
Thaw  episode,  pictures  that  place  this  abomination  on 
a  level  with  the  circus  as  a  source  of  public  amuse- 
ment. The  mayor  of  Spokane  has  prohibited  these  pic- 
tures because  of  "the  deplorable  effect  of  parading  for 
the  sake  of  morbid  curiosity  the  subjects  or  objects  of 


our  social   and  moral   degeneracy.''     Why  were  these 
corrupting  pictures  permitted  in  San  Francisco? 

The  preachers  might  go  on  to  draw  attention  to  the 
popularity  contests  which  serve  to  concentrate  a  most 
undesirable  public  attention  toward  the  personal  char- 
acteristics of  a  number  of  young  women  whose  portraits 
are  blazoned  forth,  together  with  their  business  and 
private  addresses,  and  who  themeslves  are  incited  to  a 
general  and  indiscriminate  canvas  on  their  own  behalf. 
At  a  time  when  we  are  all  so  conscious  of  one  another's 
failings,  so  determined  to  make  our  neighbors  good  by 
hook  or  by  crook,  it  seems  fitting  that  these  corrupting 
and  corroding  evils  should  not  be  wholly  overlooked. 


Slandering  the  City. 

There  is  no  one  whose  opinion  is  worth  the  breath 
that  utters  it  to  be  found  in  opposition  to  any  aspira- 
tion toward  the  moral  betterment  of  San  Francisco. 
Upon  that  point  all  decent  citizens  are  in  agreement, 
although  there  are  some  among  them  who  must  be  re- 
minded that  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  ways  and 
means  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  moral  turpitude 
either  on  one  side  or  the  other.  It  may  also  be  well  to 
remind  the  enthusiasts  among  us  that  there  are  certain 
social  evils  as  ancient  as  humanity  itself  and  against 
which  the  hearts  and  brains  of  the  best  men  of  the  race 
have  struggled  in  vain  for  thousands  of  years.  These 
social  evils  will  not  be  cured  either  this  week  or  next 
by  the  action  of  a  police  board.  They  are  far  more 
likely  to  be  intensified  and  aggravated. 

But  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Argonaut  at  this 
moment  to  plead  against  a  precipitancy  of  action  that 
will  assuredly  bring  its  dire  harvest  later  on.  That  va- 
riety of  reform  that  works  by  jerks  and  spasms,  by  con- 
vulsions and  paroxysms,  must  run  its  course,  and  its 
course  is  never  a  long  one.  None  the  less  it  may  be 
permissible  to  suggest  that  a  vilification  of  the  city  is 
not  a  necessary  prelude  to  change  or  reform.  At  the 
present  moment,  and  so  far  as  we  may  judge  from  the 
activities  of  a  single  newspaper,  we  seem  to  be  intent 
upon  gibbeting  ourselves  before  the  world  as  a  sink 
of  iniquity  whose  very  touch  is  contamination.  Letter- 
writers  by  the  score,  preachers  by  the  dozen,  are  com- 
petitive and  clamorous  in  their  libels  upon  the  city,  and 
these  libels  will  certainly  percolate  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  Whether  these  slanders  are  the  result  of  ig- 
norance or  merely  of  a  primitive  desire  to  lie  is  not 
always  easy  to  determine.  Probably  both,  but  the  re- 
sult is  the  same,  and  it  is  a  mischievous  and  a  suicidal 
result.  The  public  at  large  will  not  readily  believe  that 
a  city  so  wicked  as  these  letters  and  sermons  have  de- 
scribed can  become  virtuous  by  means  of  an  ordinance 
or  raid.  The  public  is  far  more  likely  to  believe  that 
the  mischief  has  been  merely  distributed  and  therefore 
that  the  danger  is  greater  than  ever,  which  will  be  the 
fact.  If  we  persist  in  assuring  the  world  of  the  gross- 
ness  of  our  vices  we  may  presently  find  to  our  cost  that 
we  are  believed — and  avoided.  Indeed  to  a  great  extent 
this  mischief  is  already  done. 

San  Francisco  is  not  a  wicked  city,  nor  has  it  been 
a  wicked  city  for  many  years  past.  The  clergymen  who 
preach  slanderous  sermons  and  the  maiden  ladies  who 
write  slanderous  letters  are  far  more  prejudicial  to  its 
moral  than  are  its  roues.  They  exhale  an  atmosphere 
of  sex.  They  seem  to  revel  in  stories  of  debauchery 
that  no  decent  person  can  see  except  themselves.  They 
ought  to  be  labeled  poison.  Those  who  search  for  vice 
in  San  Francisco  can  find  it.  Vice  can  be  found  every- 
where, even  in  the  imagination.  But  it  can  be  said 
without  hesitation,  without  the  possibility  of  honest 
contradiction,  that  of  all  cities  of  its  size  and  environ- 
ment in  civilization  there  is  not  one  that  is  cleaner, 
nor  more  free  from  the  sights  that  offend  and  the 
temptations  that  destroy.  There  are  very  few  that  are 
nearly  so  clean.  But  we  may  now  fear  that  this  excep- 
tional moral  status  is  about  to  be  lost. 

There  is  perhaps  some  excuse  for  a  few  of  the  ladies 
whose  hvsteria  has  been  allowed  to  invade  the  columns 


of  our  newspapers.  With  a  narrow  geographical  ex- 
perience and  a  still  narrower  knowledge  of  life  they 
have  been  led  by  a  new  and  horrid  curiosity  to  the  ex- 
ploration of  inevitable  facts  from  which  modesty  and 
convention  have  hitherto  barred  them.  They  now  write 
with  the  force  of  a  prurient  sentiment  unalloyed  with 
either  intelligence  or  knowledge.  But  the  majority  of 
those  who  write  and  speak  against  the  morality  of  San 
Francisco  know  well  that  they  are  slanderers.  They 
know  well  that  the  main  thoroughfares  of  the  city  are  in- 
comparably cleaner  than  the  corresponding  avenues  of 
other  cities.  They  know  well  that  the  beginnings  of  a 
vicious  life  in  San  Francisco  need  never  be  due  to  those 
irresistible  temptations  so  rife  and  so  unavoidable  else- 
where. They  know  well  that  vice  to  be  found  must 
be  sought  for,  and  that  in  San  Francisco  the  youth  that 
is  intent  upon  reputable  action  will  never  be  assailed 
by  beguilements  to  the  graver  forms  of  misconduct. 

But  it  is  proverbially  useless  to  reason  either  with 
ignorance  or  falsehood.  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  so  fruit- 
less to  suggest  to  the  public  at  large  that  some  way  be 
found  to  abash  these  enemies  of  the  city  whose  self- 
righteousness  and  hysteria  take  the  form  of  a  dangerous 
vilification,  and  who  are  now  inflicting  an  injury  upon 
San  Francisco  that  will  bear  sorry  fruit  in  years  to 
come.  t 

Maine  and  Elsewhere. 

The  recent  bye-election  in  the  Third  Congressional 
District  of  Maine  may  be  fairly  described  as  a  Repub- 
lican victory  over  the  Progressives,  since  the  Demo- 
cratic vote  was  practically  unchanged.  The  transfer  of 
votes  was  from  the  Progressive  to  the  regular  Repub- 
lican side,  and  this  gave  the  victor  a  plurality  of  500. 
The  Democrat  whose  death  necessitated  the  election 
won  by  a  plurality  of  over  7000,  and  it  will  therefore 
be  seen  that  the  defection  from  the  Progressive  ranks 
was  a  heavy  one.  Unfortunately  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
nothing  to  say  to  his  Maine  comrades  by  way  of  either 
guidance,  condolence,  or  comfort.  Wre  do  not  know 
whether,  like  Achilles,  he  is  sulking  in  his  tent  or 
whether  he  is  merely  too  busy  over  his  preparations  for 
his  South  American  trip.  Not  only  does  he  go  on  saying 
nothing  about  the  Maine  election,  but  he  made  himself 
equally  conspicuous  by  his  silence  in  relation  to  the 
first  anniversary  banquet  of  the  Chicago  Progressives. 
Other  Bull-Moose  voices  were  eloquent  upon  that  oc- 
casion, but  not  his.  Telegrams  breathing  the  spirit  of 
an  unshakable  resolution  were  received  from  the  lesser 
leaders  of  the  herd  all  over  the  country,  but  the  voice 
of  the  master  was  silent.  And  it  was  the  first  anni- 
versary, too.  Can  it  be  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  wishes  to 
test  the  capacity  of  his  party  to  stand  alone,  or  is  he 
merely  applying  those  methods  of  salutary  neglect  said 
to  be  so  efficacious  in  some  cases  of  mental  disease  ? 

But  the  Maine  election  is  not  the  only  straw  to  indi- 
cate the  direction  of  the  wind.  All  the  Progressive  can- 
didates were  practically  exterminated  at  the  recent  elec- 
tion of  judges  in  the  Peoria  district  of  Illinois.  Peoria 
City  gave  Mr.  Roosevelt  nearly  six  thousand  votes  a 
year  ago,  and  now  the  total  Progressive  vote  for  all  his 
candidates  together  amounts  to  sixty-five.  Of  course 
there  are  all  the  usual  explanations  kept  upon  ice  for 
such  occasions  as  this.  We  are  told  that  the  Progres- 
sive cause  is  national  and  not  local.  The  fires  of  party 
allegiance  are  apt  to  burn  low  when  there  is  no  great 
cause  to  fan  them  into  flames.  Perhaps  there  is  some- 
thing to  be  said  for  such  a  contention.  Far  he  it  from 
us  to  suggest  that  there  is  any  immediate  limitation  to 
the  forces  of  national  hysteria  when  they  are  duly  in- 
voked. But  we  may  be  forgiven  for  supposing  that  this 
is  by  no  means  the  ardor  of  the  true  evangelist.  It  is 
very  unlike  what  we  had  reason  to  expect  from  the  ex- 
traordinary fervors  that  marked  the  great  Progressive 
convention.  Political  movements,  even  enthusiastic 
ones,  do  of  course  wither  away  and  die  when  the; 
run  their  little  course.  The  history  of  all  count- 
full  of  them.     They  may  even  have  their  v 
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prevention  of  political  ossification.  But  the  Progressive 
convention  was  something  quite  different  from  all 
others.  In  its  fervor  and  passion  it  resembled  nothing 
so  much  as  the  great  crusading  call  to  arms  for  the 
rescue  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  ordinary  charac- 
teristics of  a  political  assembly  were  swamped  by  those 
of  a  religious  revival.  We  read  of  men  who  were  ren- 
dered unwontedly  silent  by  the  very  force  of  their  emo- 
tions, and  of  women  who  veritably  believed,  and  who 
said  so,  that  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  was  about  to 
descend  upon  earth.  It  was  an  outpouring  of  the  spirit 
in  such  surprising  volume  that  "even  the  ranks  of  Tus- 
cany could  scarce  forbear  to  cheer."  And  now  where 
is  it  all?  Where  are  all  the  political  martyrs  whose 
blood  was  to  be  the  seed  of  the  new  church?  Where 
is  that  accession  of  political  righteousness  that  we  were 
promised?  That  the  Progressives  were  defeated  was 
merely  one  of  the  fortunes  of  war.  Better  men  than 
they  were  defeated  at  the  same  time.  But  now  it  is  evi- 
dent that  they  were  not  merely  defeated,  but  that  they 
have  ceased  to  fight.  In  point  of  fact  thy  are  coming 
home  as  fast  as  they  can  come.  Their  valor  is  taking 
the  form  of  discretion. 

That  we  shall  hear  of  the  Progressives  in  1916  is  of 
course  certain  enough,  and  much  water  will  pass  under 
the  bridge  before  then.  But  their  prospects  are  not 
rosy.  The  reaction  from  the  Democratic  triumph  will 
be  in  the  direction  of  regular  Republicanism  and  not  of 
Progressivism.  There  is  now  no  conceivable  reason 
why  any  vote  that  is  ordinarily  Democratic  should  be 
diverted  to  the  Progressives,  but  there  is  every  reason 
why  a  great  many  votes  that  were  cast  in  favor  of  a 
Democratic  tariff  should  presently  find  their  way  back 
to  a  straight  Republicanism.  Even  the  most  super- 
human wisdom  would  find  it  impossible  to  make  a  low 
tariff  without  at  the  same  time  creating  a  host  of  en- 
mities and  discontents.  And  the  new  tariff  is  by  no 
means  the  product  of  superhuman  wisdom.  It  is  the 
product  of  expediences  and  policies.  To  a  large  extent 
it  has  been  made  in  the  old  familiar  way,  and  there 
are  countless  voters  who  will  find  to  their  surprise  and 
chagrin  that  they  themselves  have  been  cast  under  a 
tariff  harrow  that  they  supposed  would  flay  only  the 
other  fellow.  They  will  all  come  back  to  the  Republican 
fold.  Progressivism,  which  is  colorless  as  regards  the 
tariff,  lias  nothing  to  offer  them.  Every  change  that  is 
at  all  likely  to  occur  in  the  electoral  mind  will  be  in 
favor  of  Republicanism,  and  in  this  respect  the  results 
in  Maine  are  likely  to  be  fairly  typical  of  the  whole 
country.  No  wonder  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  should  prefer 
to  remain  silent,  and  that  South  America  should  seem 
to  him  more  tempting  than  the  political  field  at  home. 


so  innocent  as  to  suppose  that  the  day  of  the  machine 
in  California  had  passed  forever  and  that  henceforth  a 
rigid  moral  propriety  would  be  the  order  of  the  day. 
They  have  now  discovered  their  mistake.  The  ferocious 
greeds  of  the  old  system  have  been  outdone  by  the  ap- 
pointive frenzy  of  the  new  one.  The  machine  is  with 
us  as  much  as  ever,  but  somewhat  more  greedy  and  a 
good  deal  more  arrogant.  It  may  be  remembered,  too, 
that  the  creation  of  such  a  machine  as  that  of  Governor 
Johnson  implies  a  vast  amount  of  disappointment  and 
jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  excluded  ones.  And  some 
must  be  excluded.  Even  Governor  Johnson  can  not  put 
all  his  supporters  on  the  pay-roll,  in  spite  of  his  best 
efforts  in  that  direction. 

Of  course  there  are  many  other  causes  for  an  ob- 
vious failure.  Prominent  among  them  is  the  idiocy  of 
the  last  legislature  and  the  intolerable  burden  placed 
upon  the  occupations  of  the  state  by  its  paternal  enact- 
ments. Every  now  and  then  we  see  signs  of  an  open 
revolt,  as  in  the  recent  decision  of  the  nurses'  associa- 
tion to  defy  an  eight-hour  law  that  endangers  the  lives  , 
of  patients.  There  are  many  other  industries  that  are 
suffering  in  silence  and  awaiting  only  the  chance  to 
remedy  matters  at  the  polls.  Another  legislature  such 
as  the  last  one,  so  meddlesome  and  so  silly,  would  go 
far  to  make  trade  and  industry  impossible  in  California. 

It  is  therefore  natural  that  Governor  Johnson  should 
feel  himself  to  be  afloat  on  an  ebbing  tide.  That  is 
actually  the  situation,  and  it  is  beyond  his  control.  But 
that  political  disappointments  should  be  aggravated  by 
failing  health  will  be  a  cause  of  sincere  regret. 


The  Progressives  in  California. 

There  will  be  no  lack  of  sympathy. for  Governor 
Johnson  if  it  should  prove  to  be  true  that  increasing  ill- 
health  is  about  to  compel  his  retirement  from  political 
life.  It  is  said  that  the  fact  is  generally  admitted  in  the 
Progressive  coterie  at  Sacramento  and  that  it  must  soon 
become  too  apparent  for  denial.  The  strain  involved 
by  the  governor's  political  tour  in  the  East  was  a  se- 
vere one.  It  followed  immediately  on  a  particularly 
strenuous  time  at  home,  and  the  physical  effects  are  no 
longer  to  be  ignored.  We  may  well  hope  that  these 
reports  are  exaggerated  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the 
governor's  physical  health,  but  they  come  with  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  authenticity  and  persistence. 

That  Governor  Johnson  is  a  grievously  disappointed 
man  there  need  be  no  doubt.  He  seriously  believed  that 
he  was  second  in  command  of  an  invincible  army  and 
that  the  coming  years  would  give  cohesion  and  strength 
to  that  army  and  crown  it  with  a  speedy  victory.  He 
discovers  now  that  he  was  building  upon  the  sands. 
I  lis  followers  were  not  of  the  stalwart  kind  that  he  had 
pictured  them.  They  had  no  stomach  for  minorities 
and  impotences.  The  elections  in  Maine  and  elsewhere 
show  how  severely  they  have  been  suffering  from  that 
"morning  after"  feeling  and  how  ready  they  are  to  regu- 
larize themselves  by  a  return  to  Republicanism.  In 
point  of  fact  the  governor  sees  the  structure  of  Cali- 
fornia Progressivism  crumbling  before  his  eyes. 

Indeed  the  process  of  disintegration  is  quicker  in 
California  than  elsewhere.  It  is  now  an  open  secret 
that  the  electoral  trick  which  compelled  so  many  Re- 
publicans to  vote  the  Democratic  ticket  was  hotly  op- 
posed by  many  of  the  Progressives  themselves.  Success 
nrjht  have  justified  the  discreditable  manoeuvre,  but  it 
iv  s  not  successful,  and  those  who  sponsored  it  have  hail 
isten  to  some  homely  reproaches  ever  since. 
The  disposal  of  patronage  has  been  a  further  cause 

if  offense.    There  were  a  few,  a  very  few,  Progressives 


The  Recall  in  Denver. 

The  dispute  over  Judge  B.  Lindsey  of  Colorado 
waxes  faster  and  more  furious.  To  the  taunt  that  the 
women  of  Denver  are  anxious  to  drag  from  the  bench 
one  who  is  not  only  their  very  good  friend  but  a  cham- 
pion of  political  holiness  the  reply  is  made  that  the 
women  of  Denver,  like  the  flowers  that  bloom  in  the 
spring,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  case.  The  attack 
upon  Judge  Lindsey  has  been  brought,  so  we  are  as- 
sured, by  our  old  friend  the  Beast,  who  has  succeeded 
in  finding  a  woman  behind  whose  skirts  he  can 
hide.  It  is  clever  of  him,  considering  the  size  of 
the  modern  skirt,  but  he  may  be  a  very  small 
Beast.  It  is  that  very  same  Beast  whom  the  worthy 
judge  has  cornered  again  and  again,  and  who  must 
evidently  be  of  the  cat  tribe  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  number  of  its  lives.  But  it  is  the  Beast  and  not 
Beauty  that  must  be  held  responsible  for  the  present 
assault.  The  women  of  Denver  still  stand  by  their 
champion  and  repudiate  with  scorn  every  attempt  to 
represent  them  as  doing  otherwise. 

But  the  real  question  of  Judge  Lindsey's  guilt  and  the 
consequent  propriety  of  his  recall  remains  undecided. 
If  the  Beast  is  actually  responsible  for  Mr.  Lindsey's 
present  trouble,  then  it  would  seem  that  this  enter- 
taining animal,  this  curious  cuss,  as  Artemus  Ward 
would  say,  must  have  many  supporters  not  in  them- 
selves beastlike.  The  Rev.  A.  A.  Berle  has  just  returned 
to  Boston  from  Colorado,  and  he  writes  to  the  Tran- 
script as  in  duty  bound  to  state  the  exact  condition  of 
public  opinion.  He  says  that  the  citizens  of  Denver  are 
much  divided  about  the  matter.  Judge  Lindsey  is  the 
best  of  men  and  also  the  worst.  He  is  the  idol  of 
righteousness  arid  the  demon  of  iniquity.  Perplexed  by 
such  diverse  views,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Berle  could  see  noth- 
ing for  it  but  to  address  his  inquiries  to  men  of  estab- 
lished character  and  intelligence.  He  did  so,  and  was 
generally  assured  that  Mr.  Lindsey  was  "neither  by 
temperament,  ability,  iiot  any  other  qualification  the 
man  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  juvenile  court."  Mr.  Berle 
then  turned  to  the  university  men  in  order  to  discover 
the  educational  point  of  view.  He  says :  "I  could  not 
run  down  any  man  who  would  give  him  unqualified  en- 
dorsement, while  the  overwhelming  opinion  was  such 
as  to  make  the  whole  Lindsey  story  as  the  country 
knows  il  and  his  juvenile  court  one  of  the  hugest  gold 
bricks  the  country  has  ever  had  passed  out  to  it."  Mr. 
Berle's  terminology,  which  smacks  somewhat  of  the 
great  wicked  world,  makes  it  necessary  to  remind  our- 
selves once  more  of  his  clerical  profession' and  there- 
fore of  Iris  presumptive  partiality  for  reform  of  all 
kinds,  although  this  may  be  somewhat  modified  by  his 
Bostonian  environment.  But  that  he  is  impressed  by 
the  volume  of  opinion  against  Judge  Lindsey  as  well  as 
by  ils  quality  is  evident  enough.  Moreover,  he  tells  us 
thai  the  action  of  the  juvenile  court  in  eighty-four  cases 
of  assaults  upon  girls  is  evidence  that  the  court  "sadly 
needs  overhauling."  It  seems  hard  to  believe  that  all 
this  is  a  mere  reflection,  a  sort  of  echo,  of  the  activities 


of  the  Beast.  But  if  the  Beast  is  not  responsible,  nor 
the  women,  it  seems  difficult  for  mere  outsiders  to  ar- 
rive at  a  conclusion. 

But  no  doubt  the  result  of  the  recall  petition  will 
settle  all  these  anxious  questions.  We  shall  know  then 
whether  Judge  Lindsey  is  guilty  or  innocent.  It  is  true 
that  the  old-fashioned  methods  of  the  ordeal  by  water 
or  by  fire  were  quicker  and  quite  as  logical.  Much  may 
be  said  also  for  a  cast  of  the  dice  in  such  matters.  But 
these  fine  old  tests  are  obsolete,  more's  the  pity.  Now- 
adays their  place  is  taken  by  the  recall.  We  shall  know 
the  facts  about  Judge  Lindsey  as  soon  as  the  Italian 
peddler,  the  ice-cream  vendor,  the  grocer's  young  man, 
and  the  grocer's  young  man's  young  woman  have  been 
summoned  to  the  polls  to  register  their  august  opinions. 
Perhaps  a  few  of  the  demimonde  will  be  good  enough 
to  throw  their  weight  into  the  scales  as  an  act  of  public 
duty.  And  when  the  heads  have  been  duly  counted 
there  may  be  a  small  majority  one  way  or  the  other, 
and  by  the  character  of  that  majority  we  shall  know 
whether  a  judge  ought  to  be  dragged  from  the  bench 
and  disgraced  or  allowed  still  to  uphold  the  unsullied 

dignity  of  our  laws. 

* 

Sears,  the  Taffy  Man,  and  Mr.  Bryan. 

No  apology  is  needed  for  referring  once  more  to  the 
scandal  of  Mr.  Bryan's  so-called  lecture  engagements 
Indeed  it  will  be  necessary  to  continue  such  references 
until  the  scandal  has  been  abated,  either  by  some  volun- 
tary act  of  renunciation  on  the  part  of  the  offender  oi 
by  some  effective  remonstrance  from  the  President 
For  the  President  himself  can  hardly  escape  a  responsi- 
bility for  actions  of  indecorum  that  bring  disreedit  upor 
his  cabinet. 

It  seems  that  Mr.  Bryan  himself  has  at  last  felt  the 
sting  of  the  reproaches  leveled  against  him.  But  he  is 
impenitent  and  unregenerate.  In  the  statement  that  he 
has  given  to  the  public  he  says  that  these  animadver- 
sions come  from  the  Tory  press,  and  that  they  are  a  part 
of  a  general  campaign  of  slander.  All  public  men  have 
to  suffer  in  the  same  way,  some  upon  one  ground  anc 
some  upon  another.  If  he  were  not  being  scolded  foi 
one  offense  he  would  be  for  another.  The  gist  of  it  al 
is  that  Mr.  Bryan  intends  to  continue  his  twaddling  lec- 
tures and  to  rake  in  the  shekels.  We  are  still  to  see  tlu 
name  of  the  Secretary  of  State  sandwiched  between  the 
Neapolitan  Troubadours  and  Sears,  the  Taffy  Man. 

Now  it  is  quite  likely  that  Mr.  Bryan's  enemies  have 
availed  themselves  of  all  the  ammunition  within  read 
and  have  even  made  a  little  upon  their  own  account 
But  to  describe  a  piece  of  genuine  and  general  indigna- 
tion at  a  public  scandal  as  the  result  of  Tory  malice  is 
sheer  fatuity.  William  Allen  White  is  not  a  Tory,  noi 
is  the  Emporia  Gazette  a  Tory  sheet,  and  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Gazette  contains  a  blatant  announcement  of  whai 
seems  to  be  a  fourth-rate  vaudeville  show,  and  wit! 
Mr.  Bryan's  name  in  the  centre  of  the  programme 
Here  it  is  in  full : 

NEW  YORK  CITY  MARINE  BAND 

AVON   SKETCH   CLUB 

ENGLISH  OPERA  QUINTET 

NEAPOLITAN  TROUBADOURS 

WILLIAM  JENNINGS  BRYAN 

ELLIOT  A.  BOYL 

SEARS,  THE  TAFFY  MAN 

LORENZO  ZWICKEY 

ED.  AMHURST  OTT 

There  are  a  dozen  such  programmes  emanating  fron 
various  parts  of  the  country  and  from  concerns  whosi 
business  in  life  it  is  to  hire  any  sort  of  notoriety  fron 
a  reformed  murderer  or  a  converted  prizefighter  up  te 
the  Secretary  of  State.  But  this  is  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory that  a  Secretary  of  State  has  been  on  hire  for  sue! 
a  purpose. 

The  public  is  not  dependent  for  its  information  in  this 
matter  upon  expressions  of  editorial  opinion.  The  or- 
dinary news  items  are  eloquent  enough  and  disquieting 
enough.  For  example,  there  was  a  Washington  dis- 
patch printed  a  few  clays  ago,  and  which  related  to  at 
interview  between  Mr.  Bryan  and  Viscount  Chinda,  the 
Japanese  ambassador.  We  all  know  the  nature  of  th( 
interview.  It  was  on  a  topic  that  set  the  whole  work 
talking  a  few  months  ago.  There  is  no  graver  topi( 
now  on  the  diplomatic  board.  And  the  Washington  dis- 
patch tells  us  that  "the  conference  would  have  lastec 
longer  if  Mr.  Bryan  had  not  found  it  necessary  to  keej 
a  Chautauqua  lecture  engagement." 

Now  we  need  hardly  ask  ourselves  what  the  Japanese 
ambassador  thought  of  his  summary  dismissal.  Noi 
need  we  doubt  that  he  possesses  a  copy  of  the  pro- 
gramme in  which  the  Secretary  of  State  competes  as  i 
drawing  attraction  with  Sears,  the  Taffy  Man,  or  thai 
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these  vulgar  and  sordid  eccentricities  have  added  im- 
mensely to  the  gayeties  of  the  diplomatic  world.  It  is 
not  a  small  thing  that  an  ambassador  should  have  cause 
to  feel  that  he  has  been  treated  in  an  offensive  manner, 
however  disposed  he  may  be  to  make  allowances  for  bu- 
colic ignorances.  Nor  is  it  a  small  thing  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  should  be  thus  humiliated 
by  its  representatives. 


The  Presidency  in  Mexico. 

The  definite  arrangement  for  a  Mexican  presidential 
election  during  the  month  of  September  is  good  so  far 
as  it  goes,  although  it  does  not  necessarily  go  very  far. 
President  Diaz  was  wont  to  say  that  an  honest  presi- 
dential election — that  is  to  say  an  election  in  which 
there  was  no  official  coercion  or  gerrymandering — would 
inevitably  result  in  the  choice  of  a  popular  bull-fighter, 
and  of  course  President  Diaz  was  right.  There  can  be 
no  virtue  in  an  election  unless  we  can  first  be  assured 
of  virtue  in  the  electorate. 

But  we  are  still  left  in  doubt  as  to  the  candidates. 
General  Felix  Diaz  has  diffidently  stated  from  Lon- 
don that  he,  for  one,  is  among  them,  and  he  adds  some- 
what significantly  that  General  Huerta  is  ineligible  un- 
der the  constitution.  That  is,  of  course,  true,  but  then 
the  constitution  in  Mexico  has  never  yet  been  allowed 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  an  aspiring  patriotism.  General 
Huerta  as  the  present  head  of  the  government  can  not 
be  a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  but  it  is  quite  open 
to  him  to  resign  from  his  present  position  and  so  to 
regularize  a  presidential  ambition.  And  if  he  should 
do  so  it  is  quite  clear  that  his  claim  would  be  a  strong 
one,  seeing  that  he  has  the  army  at  his  back.  It  is 
evident  that  Diaz  is  uneasy  lest  Huerta  should  do  this 
very  thing,  seeing  that  his  London  statement  includes 
the  following  passage :  "When  our  mission  left  Mexico 
it  was  with  the  understanding  that  a  fair  and  open 
election  would  be  arranged  and  that  I  would  be  back  in 
Mexico  before  it  was  held."  Furthermore,  and  as 
though  anticipating  some  effort  to  keep  him  out  of  the 
way,  he  adds :  "Even  if  I  am  ordered  to  proceed  to 
Japan  it  is  not  certain  that  I  shall  go  there.  My  action 
will  depend  upon  coming  developments  in  Mexico." 
Obviously  it  would  be  premature  to  assume  that  we  shall 
not  find  Huerta  in  the  lists  at  the  time  of  the  September 
election,  and  in  this  event  there  will  be  considerable  em- 
barrassment at  Washington,  seeing  that  Huerta  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  murderer.  But  in  this  respect  is  there  any 
real  difference  between  Huerta  and  Diaz? 

In  any  case  it  seems  a  little  absurd  to  suppose  that 
the  constitution  will  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
anything  that  Huerta  wishes  to  do  or  believes  that  he 
can  do.  His  present  position  is  practically  a  violation 
of  the  constitution.  When  Madero  and  Suarez  were 
murdered  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs  became  the 
president  under  the  constitution,  and  he  should  have 
remained  so  until  the  holding  of  an  election.  Actually 
he  remained  president  for  less  than  a  day.  His  one 
and  only  official  act  was  to  appoint  Huerta  as  minister 
of  the  interior  and  then  he  resigned,  with  the  result 
that  Huerta  himself  became  the  chief  executive.  This 
may  have  been  constitutional  in  the  technical  sense  of 
the  word,  but  we  need  not  doubt  that  the  minister  for 
foreign  affairs  was  well  aware  of  his  fate  if  he  should 
have  the  audacity  to  refuse  to  "take  programme"  from 
the  two  soldiers,  who  knew  exactly  what  they  wanted. 

But  we  may  still  wonder  what  on  earth  all  this  has 
to  do  with  our  government  at  Washington  and  why  it 
should  seek  to  impose  its  political  primnesses  upon  a 
country  that  must  be  governed  by  the  iron  hand  or  not 
governed  at  all.  It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  anything 
more  fatuous  than  the  theory  that  the  rebel  bands  now 
infesting  Mexico  will  immediately  disperse  and  revert 
to  a  life  of  pastoral  simplicity  merely  because  an  elec- 
tion has  been  held.  They  will  disperse  as  soon  as  they 
encounter  some  master  hand  strong  enough  to  compel 
them  to  disperse,  and  not  before.  At  the  present  time 
Huerta  is  the  only  man  in  sight  who  has  the  least  pros- 
pect of  success,  and  therefore  a  proper  policy  would 
have  been  to  sustain  him  in  every  regular  way.  A  be- 
lief in  electoral  panaceas  should  have  been  banished 
forever  by  the  fate  that  befell  Madero.  The  fact  that 
he  had  been  regularly  elected  to  the  presidency  did  not 
save  him  from  rebellions  even  more  serious  than  the 
present  ones,  nor  did  any  of  the  fine  theories  of  liberty 
and  rights  that  he  was  wont  to  put  forward  with  such 
profusion  until  he  discovered  that  they  left  so  much  to 
be  desired  as  implements  of  government.  A  little  grim 
determination  would  have  stood  Madero  in  better  stead 
than  all  his  political  theories  and  all  his  electoral  regu- 
larities.   Mexico  will  get  no  peace  until  she  finds  some 


man  who  is  so  indifferent  to  formulas  as  to  impose  his 
individual  will  upon  the  people,  peacefully  if  possible, 
but  if  not,  by  fire  and  flame. 


Crimes  of  Opportunity. 

The  opinions  expressed  by  Judge  Van  Fleet  while  sen- 
tencing Diggs  and  Caminetti  were  actually  of  much 
greater  social  importance  than  the  sentences  themselves. 
Perhaps  that  is  why  they  have  been  so  largely  ignored. 
The  punitive  power  of  the  court  was  limited  to  the 
two  defendants  in  the  dock,  of  whom  no  more  need  be 
said,  since  they  will  be  justly  and  adequately  punished. 
But  Judge  Van  Fleet  was  careful  to  say  that  the  larger 
measure  of  responsibility  for  this  crime  lies  upon  the 
shoulders  of  society  that  has  created  a  "laxity  of  social 
conditions,"  an  "absence  of  restraint,"  and  a  "lack  of 
proper  parental  control"  that  made  the  crime  not  only 
possible  but  easy. 

It  is  naturally  hard  to  persuade  ourselves  not  only 
that  we  have  made  a  colossal  social  blunder,  but  that 
we  have  actually  been  boasting  of  our  folly  before  the 
world.  For  years  we  have  been  priding  ourselves  upon 
the  unconventional  independence  of  the  American  girl 
as  proof  positive  of  a  higher  civilization  and  pointing 
to  her  safety  and  her  powers  of  self-protection  as  evi- 
dences of  our  own  wisdom.  And  here  we  have  a  con- 
crete example  of  what  that  wisdom  amounts  to.  Here 
we  have  a  terrible  object  lesson  in  domestic  tragedy, 
ruined  lives,  and  broken  hearts. 

For  this  particular  case  does  not  stand  alone.  It  is 
in  no  sense  isolated  except  by  its  publicity.  A  laxity 
that  allowed  these  two  girls  to  be  absolute  mistresses 
of  their  leisure  and  their  acts  had  its  roots  deep  down 
in  our  whole  social  organization.  Who  shall  say  how 
large  a  part  was  played  by  our  system  of  co-education, 
a  system  that  has  had  more  to  do  with  breaking  down 
the  protective  mysteries  of  womanhood  than  any  other 
force  in  our  midst?  Who  shall  say  how  large  a  part 
was  played  by  the  shameless  public  discussion  of  sex 
matters  that  makes  vice  first  an  object  of  familiarity 
and  that  then  tempts  to  experiment?  We  have  allowed 
our  newspapers,  our  theatres,  and  our  pulpits  to  reek 
and  stink  of  sex,  we  have  placidly  watched  the  youth 
of  the  nation  saturate  itself  with  the  poison,  and  we 
have  called  it  liberty.  Now  the  chickens  are  coming 
home  to  roost,  as  chickens  usually  do. 

The  story  of  these  four  young  degenerates  is  spec- 
tacular because  of  a  certain  artificial  publicity,  and  for 
no  other  reason.  It  is  duplicated  every  day.  Last  week 
we  read  of  a  hue  and  cry  after  two  young  girls  who 
were  supposed  to  have  disappeared  mysteriously  from 
their  homes.  The  white  slave  trade  gave  opportunity 
for  sensational  headlines  and  for  some  of  the  usual 
public  disquisitions  upon  nastinesses  that  are  never  quite 
so  plentiful  as  in  the  nasty  minds  that  entertain  them. 
Every  sensible  person  knew  that  these  two  truants  had 
probably  availed  themselves  of  the  "freedom  of  the 
American  girl,"  and  so  they  had.  One  of  them,  six- 
teen years  old,  had  run  away  to  go  on  the  stage  and 
was  found  in  a  nickelodeon,  and  the  other,  seventeen 
years  old,  has  written  to  her  friends  refusing  to  give 
her  address,  but  saying  that  she  is  seeking  a  situation. 
Probably  she  will  find  one.  Every  few  days  we  read 
stories  of  this  kind,  and  most  of  them  end  in  disaster, 
just  such  disaster  as  has  now  been  over-aired  in  the 
courts.  There  must  be  many  of  which  we  never  hear 
at  all,  stories  of  girls  that  have  never  known  a  restrain 
ing  hand,  whose  parents  were  fatuously  proud  of  their 
"independence."  And  there  are  thousands  who  escape 
the  grosser  forms  of  disaster  only  to  play  an  ignoble 
part  in  the  divorce  courts  because  their  "liberties"  were 
unguided  and  unrestrained  almost  from  their  birth. 

And  so  it  seems  to  be  time  for  a  re-tracing  of  our 
steps  and  for  a  frank  recognition  of  the  weaknesses 
and  the  limitations  of  human  nature.  Judge  Van  Fleet 
said  the  crime  of  Diggs  and  Caminetti  was  "essentially 
one  of  opportunity,"  and  that  our  social  system  was  to 
blame  for  that  opportunity.  In  this  matter  laws  will 
help  us  hardly  at  all.  It  is  for  parents  to  help  them- 
selves by  seeing  to  it  that  such  grim  opportunities  as 
this  are  kept  at  arm's  length  by  guardianship  and  con- 
trol. , 

Editorial  Notes. 

The  suit  brought  by  the  Boyd  Coal  and  Coke  Com- 
pany of  Illinois  against  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  is  one  of  the  very  few  attempts  to  bring  home 
a  sense  of  responsibility  to  labor  organizations.  The 
original  dispute  was  in  relation  to  the  discharge  of  an 
engineer.  The  union  demanded  that  he  be  reinstated. 
The  company  declined  to  reinstate  him  on  the  ground 
that  they  had  exactly  the  same  right  to  refuse  employ- 


ment as  the  individual  had  to  refuse  to  be  employed. 
Arbitration  was  offered  by  the  employers  and  rejected 
by  the  men,  who  preferred  to  strike,  and  a  long  and 
costly  struggle  has  ensued.  The  company  now  asks 
the  court  to  order  that  the  controversy  be  submitted  to 
arbitration,  to  name  the  arbiters,  and  also  to  assess  the 
damage  done  to  the  mine  with  a  view  to  the  liability  of 
the  union  for  that  damage.  Whether  the  plea  of  the 
company  is  sustainable  by  law  remains  to  be  seen. 
That  it  is  sustainable  by  common  sense  is  obvious 
enough,  and  the  proceedings  will  be  watched  with  some 
interest  by  those  who  have  suffered  or  who  may  suffer 
from  union  aggression. 

FOLLOWING    THE  TYROLEAN   YODLERS. 


Vaudeville  Engagements  of   Secretary  of   State   an   Embar- 
rassment to  American  Diplomacy. 


American  diplomacy  at  the  present  time  is  not  what 
it  was  in  the  days  of  John  Hay.  With  the  Secretary  of 
State  following  the  Tyrolean  Apline  Yodlers  on  the 
Chautauqua  trip ;  the  counselor  of  the  department,  Pro- 
fessor Moore,  being  out  of  sympathy  with  the  adminis- 
tration's policy  towards  Mexico,  and  the  First  Assistant 
Secretary,  Mr.  Osborne,  being  chiefly  engaged  in  polit- 
ical matters,  there  is  no  sure  hand  to  guide  the  ship  of 
state.  Consequently  we  find  that  a  great  many  of  our 
citizens  are  killed  in  Mexico  without  any  reprisals  from 
Washington.  Provisional  President  Huerta  advises  us 
that  our  ships  of  war  had  better  vacate  Mexican  har- 
bors, and,  as  a  further  evidence  of  contempt,  offers  to 
give  first-class  passage  to  any  Americans  who  object 
to  the  steerage  accommodations  offered  by  the  United 
States  government  in  getting  them  out  of  Mexico. 

The  failure  of  American  diplomacy  is  showing  itself, 
not  so  much  in  the  Mexican  situation,  which  is  bad 
enough,  but  in  the  general  attitude  of  the  European 
powers.  With  different  handling,  Great  Britain  and 
Germany  undoubtedly  would  have  particiDated  in  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition.  There  is  a  general  dispo- 
sition in  Europe,  however,  to  smile  at  the  new  Secre- 
tary of  State  as  a  "grape  juice  diplomatist"  who  is  more 
expert  on  the  lecture  platform  than  at  his  desk  in  the 
State  Department.  

But  what  can  we  expect  when  Mr.  Bryan's  taste 
turns  to  the  variety  shows  that  are  presented  by  the 
Chautauqua  Association.  The  instinct  of  the  actor  is 
in  his  blood,  and  it  is  probably  more  to  his  liking  to 
occupy  the  star's  dressing-room  in  the  tent  of  enter- 
tainment than  to  work  laboriously  over  international 
problems,  the  successful  solution  of  which  does  not 
always  bring  instantaneous  applause. 

When  Mr.  Bryan  recently  appeared  with  the  Ty- 
rolean Alpine  Yodlers  at  Staunton,  Virginia,  the  birth- 
place of  President  Wilson,  the  audience  was  about  1600 
strong.  At  50  cents  a  head  that  meant  $800.  Of  this 
Mr.  Bryan  got  $400,  his  share  being  the  first  $250  taken 
in,  and  50  per  cent  on  all  receipts  above  $250. 

It  was  a  big  night  for  Staunton.  There  was  genuine 
enthusiasm  for  Bryan,  who  followed  the  yodlers.  At 
all  these  entertainments  the  yodlers  divide  the  applause 
with  Bryan. 

The  successor  of  Jefferson,  Webster,  Clay,  Seward, 
and  Hay  tossed  aside  his  big  yellow  slouch  hat,  mopped 
his  brow,  and  with  a  smile  of  near-enthusiasm  asked, 
"Which  would  you  like,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the 
'Making  of  a  Man'  or  the  'Signs  of  the  Times'  ?" 

The  crowd  usually  yells  for  the  latter.  The  per- 
former then  bows,  sips  some  water,  and  the  star  act 
is  on.  Bizarre  though  his  surroundings  are,  incon- 
gruous, cheap,  blatant,  Bryan  by  sheer  force  of  his  per- 
sonality and  the  apparent  sincerity  that  is  a  charac- 
teristic of  him,  lifts  the  occasion  to  a  plane  of  dignity. 
He  takes  the  matter  seriously  and  his  seriousness  is 
conveyed  to  his  hearers,  some  of  whom  arrive  in  a 
patronizing  spirit,  their  vanity  tickled  at  the  idea  of 
being  amused  by  so  great  a  dignitary  at  the  cost  of  50 
cents.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  dignity  of  the  State 
Department  is  suffering  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  What 
must  Europe  think  when  it  reads  the  offer  of  the  New 
York  World  to  contribute  $8000  a  year  to  Mr.  Bryan 
if  he  will  merely  attend  to  his  duties  in  the  State  De- 
partment? The  World  makes  this  formal  offer  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  chosen  by  President  Wilson: 

If  you  will  devote  your  entire  time  to  the  duties  of  your 
office  and  refrain  during  your  tenure  from  lectures  or  other 
2ddresses  at  which  admission  fees  are  charged,  the  World 
will  pay  you  on  behalf  of  the  American  people  regularly 
during  your  incumbency  of  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  the 
sum  of  $8000  a  year,  with  no  obligation  on  your  part  except 
to  observe  the  one  condition  herein  expressed. 

Mr.  Bryan  complains  bitterly  because  the  newspapers 
are  criticizing  him,  and  yet  he  makes  not  the  slightest 
effort  to  conciliate.  He  continues  to  absent  himself 
from  the  State  Department,  and  even  when  he  is 
actually  on  duty  he  has  a  way  of  giving  out  news  is 
though  he  had  previously  had  a  monopoly  on  such  mat- 
ters, selling  his  information  at  high  figures,  and  now 
performed  a  great  service  to  the  community  in  dis- 
pensing the  information  free  of  charge. 

Xot  long  ago  the  correspondent  of  a  Xew  York  paper 
had  asked  Mr.  Bryan  in  the  course  of  the  semi-weekly 
interview   whether  the   staff  of  the   Mexican   embassy 
was  to  be  augmented  in  order  that  business  mitrln    be 
transacted  with  greater  facility.     The  force   I 
depleted,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  interest  to 
in  Mexico  that  the  employees  who  had   been 
were  not  replaced  by  others.     At  that  time  Mr 
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had  just  given  out  the  news  of  the  appointment  of  John 
Lind  as  special  envoy.  He  turned  to  the  newspaper 
man  who  had  asked  the  question,  and  remarked  ab- 
ruptly: "Don't  you  think  I  have  given  you  enough  for 
one  day?" 

Another  newspaper  man  interrupted  with  a  different 
question,  which  was  answered,  and  the  New  York  cor- 
respondent had  an  opportunity  to  reflect  for  a  moment 
that  he  had  been  treated  with  scant  courtesy.  He 
waited  his  opportunity  and  said  before  all  the  other 
newspaper  men:  "Mr.  Secretary,  I  asked  you  a  question 
a  moment  ago  which  I  considered  of  public  interest, 
and  your  reply  was  rude  and  insulting.  I  simply  want 
you  to  know  that  you  can  not  make  such  replies  with- 
out having  your  attention  called  to  them."  The  cor 
respondent  turned  on  his  heel  and  left  the  room. 

Mr.  Bryan  grew  red  and  said  to  the  other  corre- 
spondents that  he  had  meant  no  rudeness,  and  it  was 
noticeable  that  his  attitude  was  a  little  more  moderate 
from  that  time  on.  But  he  still  appears  to  think  that 
he  is  doing  a  great  favor  to  the  newspaper  men  when 
he  tells  them  any  matters  affecting  the  public  interest. 


The  result  of  Mr.  Bryan's  attitude  is  to  spread  the 
spirit  of  levity  among  most  of  the  government  officials. 
They  all  regard  it  rather  in  the  light  of  a  joke  that 
Bryan,  who  is  considered  an  experienced  politician, 
should  so  open  himself  to  public  ridicule  and  condemna- 
tion. It  was  as  a  result  of  the  general  talk  about 
Bryan's  desertion  of  his  post  when  the  Mexican  situa- 
tion was  most  acute  that  one  of  the  officials  in  a  half- 
humorous  way  wrote  the  following  letter: 

I  have  a  scheme  for  the  administration  which  will  avert  a 
war  with  Mexico  for  the  time  being  at  least-  Why  not  de- 
clare war  in  New  York?  First,  it  is  at  present  under  a  dual 
dictatorship  ;  second,  there  are  more  American  citizens  killed 
in  one  month  in  New  York  than  have  been  killed  in  Mexico 
since  the  war  started.  The  property  of  more  Americans  is 
confiscated  in  one  month  in  New  York  than  ever  has  been 
or  ever  will  be  in  Mexico.  Therefore  I  volunteer  my  services 
for  war  with  New  York. 


The  Mulhall  investigation,  which  has  been  drawn  out 
to  a  nauseating  extent,  has  at  last  come  to  a  close. 
What  was  achieved  by  the  many  hearings  is  not  ap- 
parent. Mulhall  has  shown  himself  to  be  a  braggart 
and  a  cheat.  He  has  admitted  that  he  claimed  to  have 
influence  which  he  did  not  possess,  and  while  his  letters 
show  that  he  was  free  to  assert  that  he  could  control 
congressmen  the  facts  proved  that  he  was  able  to  do 
nothing  of  the  kind.  The  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  has  been  shown  to  be  a  gullible  and 
easily  fooled  organization,  but  the  only  real  comment 
that  can  be  made  is  that  it  seemed  willing  to  permit 
Mr.  Mulhall  to  do  the  things  which  he  pretended  to  do 
and  had  no  way  of  doing.  The  result  of  the  investi- 
gation will  be  a  whitewash  of  the  members  of  Congress 
and  probably  a  recommendation  that  candidates  here- 
after be  barred  from  making  pledges  to  labor  unions 
or  manufacturers.  The  present  system  with  reference 
to  the  labor  unions,  as  well  as  the  manufacturers,  is 
equivalent  to  electing  prejudiced  jurors. 


The  next  thing  we  are  going  to  see  is  a  hard  fight 
in  the  Senate  over  the  currency.  The  tariff  bill  will  be 
signed  by  the  time  this  letter  is  published,  but  there  is 
still  to  be  waged  the  war  over  whether  there  are  to 
be  twelve  federal  reserve  banks  or  a  fewer  number; 
whether  the  government  is  to  have  absolute  control  or 
merely  a  modified  form  of  control,  and  whether  the  big 
city  banks  are  to  be  compelled  to  yield  20  per  cent  ot 
their  reserves  to  the  federal  banks  or  a  smaller  propor- 
tion. Federal. 

Washington,  D.  C,  September  20,  1913. 

Scotland's  last  stagecoach  has  made  its  last  run.  Re- 
cently it  made  the  distance  between  Cambletown  and 
Tarbert  as  usual,  and  then  gave  way  to  the  modern 
motor.  For  over  forty  years  the  coach  has  carried  the 
mails  and  passengers  over  this  wild  part  of  Argyll- 
shire, and  it  is  notable  that  during  that  period  not  a 
single  letter  has  gone  astray.  Only  once  in  that  time 
did  the  driver  fail  to  complete  his  double  journey.  On 
that  occasion  the  coach  was  snowed  up  in  returning. 
The  passing  of  this,  the  last  stagecoach  in  the  north- 
land,  seems  like  the  end  of  a  very  ancient  institution, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  so  ancient  as  it  seems.  At  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century  stagecoaches  were  still 
rare  beyond  Edinburgh.  Not  until  1806  were  they  tried 
between  Perth  and  Inverness,  and  regular  mail  coaches 
between  Inverness  and  Aberdeen  were  not  established 
before  1311. 

Built  by  the  French  Huguenots  seeking  refuge  from 
France  at  the  time  of  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  of  1685,  and  having  passed  from  them  to  the 
Church  of  England,  and  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Con- 
gregationalists,  the  quaint  old  chapel  of  Orange  Street, 
London,  is  about  to  close  its  doors  and  vanish.  Many 
notable  preachers  have  occupied  its  pulpit,  among 
others  Toplady,  who  wrote  "Rock  of  Ages"  during  his 
ministry.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Luke  was  also  minister  for 
some  years,  and  it  was  his  wife  who  wrote  "I  think 
when  I  read  that  sweet  story  of  old."  An  original 
copy  'jf  the  hymn  in  the  author's  handwriting  is  one  of 
the  treasured  possessions  of  the  church. 
^■^ 

IV  _>re  than  $100,000,000  has  been  spent  on  the  scheme 

"   i    ike   Russia  independent  of  American   cotton   im- 

»rts.     All  efforts  to  enlarge  the  area  of  cultivation  of 

ton  in  Turkestan  and  the  Transcapsian  territories  in 

itic  Russia  have  turned  out  perfectly  useless. 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 


Byron  H.  Uhl,  commissioner  of  immigration  at  New  York, 
has  not  yet  made  up  his  mind  what  to  do  with  Mrs.  Pank- 
hurst  when  that  lady  arrives.  He  seems  inclined  to  think  that 
she  will  be  sent  to  Ellis  Island  and  cooped  up  for  awhile  among 
the  five  thousand  immigrants  who  are  usually  there  awaiting 
a  determination  of  their  fate.  Ellis  Island  is  one  of  the  few 
genuine  democracies  on  earth.  No  social  distinctions  are  to 
be  found  there.  Passengers  of  all  classes  are  treated  exactly 
alike,  sleep  in  the  same  dormitories,  and  eat  at  the  same 
table.  The  problem  for  the  authorities  to  decide  is  whether 
Mrs.  Pankhurst  has  been  guilty  of  moral  turpitude  in  her 
assaults  upon  British  law  and  order.  Irishmen  fresh  from 
British  prisons  have  been  admitted  again  and  again,  not  only 
without  question,  but  with  honor,  but  then  the  Irishmen  have 
had  innumerable  friends  with  votes,  and  we  all  know  that  the 
possession  of  votes  has  a  modifying  effect  upon  moral  turpi- 
tude. Probably  Mrs.  Pankhurst  will  be  intensely  disappointed 
if  she  should  be  admitted  without  trouble,  and  for  this  reason 
it  seems  a  pity  to  give  her  the  kind  of  advertisement  upon 
which  she  feeds.  

A  world  of  social  philosophy  is  hidden  in  a  letter  that 
appears  obscurely  in  a  London  newspaper.  It  seems  that 
some  one  had  asked  the  cause  of  the  prevailing  "middle  class" 
fashion  to  have  only  one  child  or  even  no  children  at  all. 
The  writer  of  the  letter  in  question  suggests  a  probable  ex- 
planation. May  we  not  find  the  reason,  he  asks,  in  the  present 
tornado  of  taxation  directed  against  the  more  comfortable 
classes  for  the  education,  feeding,  clothing,  medication,  and 
general  shepherding  of  the  enormous  families  of  the  verj- 
poor.  Nowadays  it  is  only  the  socially  submerged  and  the 
destitute  who  can  afford  to  have  large  families. 


Our  old  friend  Wu  Ting-fang  seems  to  have  been  playing 
a  devious  part  in  Chinese  politics  since  he  left  this  country, 
where  he  always  gave  so  much  amusement  without  offense. 
Sun  Yat  Sen,  writing  one  of  those  many  letters  wherein  he 
is  wont  to  take  the  Western  world  into  his  confidence,  says 
that  "Emperor  Yuan"  wrote  a  letter  to  Wu  Ting-fang  threat- 
ening to  prosecute  him  for  treason  if  he  persisted  in  keeping 
up  his  friendship  for  Dr.  Sun.  Thereupon  Wu  Ting-fang 
wrote  a  letter  to  Yuan  denouncing  Dr.  Sun  and  charging  him 
with  having  had  certain  dealings  with  Japanese  capitalists  so 
that  his  sensitive  heart  was  "almost  crushed"  under  such  un- 
deserved suspicions  of  treason.  The  world  is  growing  a  little 
tired  of  Dr.  Sun  and  of  the  many  absurdities  associated  with 
the  opera  bouffe  democracy  in  China.  There  is  always  a 
tendency  to  applaud  the  strong  man,  and  Yuan  seems  not  only 
to  have  a  reasonable  idea  of  what  he  wants,  but  a  very  de- 
cided intention   to  get  it. 


Mr.  Carnegie  is  said  to  be  greatly  surprised  by  the  refusal 
of  the  Balkan  states  and  of  Greece  to  recognize  the  proposed 
commission  to  investigate  the  outrages  committed  by  the 
Christian  armies  upon  the  Turks  and  upon  one  another.  But 
the  refusal  seems  reasonable  enough.  No  one  likes  to  be 
investigated,  and  particularly  by  an  eccentric  old  gentleman 
who  has  no  status  whatever  in  the  matter.  What  should 
we  have  thought  if  some  meddlesome  old  Greek  had  appointed 
a  commission  to  investigate  the  stories  of  the  "water  cure" 
that  were  so  rife  during  the  Philippine  war  and  had  actually 
asked  us  to  assist  in  the  proceedings? 


Canada  seems  to  be  peculiarly  successful  in  her  immigra- 
tion policies.  No  less  than  402,432  persons  entered  the  Do- 
minion during  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31.  In  point  of 
nationality  Canada's  new  citizens  are  in  marked  contrast  with 
those  now  coming  to  the  United  States.  The  sources  for  the 
last  year  were:  British,  150,542;  United  States,  139,009; 
other  countries,  112,881.  In  round  figures  Canada's  total  ar- 
rivals since  the  opening  of  the  present  century  have  num- 
bered 2,700,000,  of  whom  1,000,000  were  British,  750,000  from 
the  United  States,  165,000  from  Austria-Hungary,  S8,000  from 
Italy,  67,000  from  Russia,  61,000  Jewish,  and  31,00  from 
Germany.  Canada  not  only  gets  a  liberal  supply  of  immi- 
grants, but  they  come  from  the  best  parts  of  the  Old  World, 
while  the  number  emigrating  from  the  United  States  is  cer- 
tainly significant.  Perhaps  it  would  be  worth  while  to  ascer- 
tain why  we  lose  so  many  people  to  Canada  and  also  why 
we  fail  to  get  the  best  classes  of  people  from  the  Old  World. 
The  inquiry  should  not  be  a  very  difficult  one. 


Now  Italy  has  joined  the  already  long  list  of  countries 
where  a  falling  birth  rate  is  exciting  the  alarm  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  rate  is  now  so  low  and  the  emigration  is  so  large 
that  the  country  is  in  danger  of  depopulation  and  the  authori- 
ties are  being  called  upon  to  pass  laws  to  discourage  the 
exodus  that  goes  on  so  steadily  from  the  rural  districts.  It 
may  be  confessed  that  our  sympathies  are  with  the  people 
rather  than  with  the  government,  for  why  any  sane  human 
being  should  wish  to  be  born  in  Italy,  or  to  stay  in  Italy 
after  they  are  born,  it  would  be  hard  to  say.  The  armies  of 
Italy  have  reduced  the  country  to  pauperism.  Her  war  with 
Turkey  has  produced  an  open  and  apparently  an  incurable 
wound.  The  spirit  of  strike  and  revolt  is  everywhere  and 
the  crushing  and  perpetual  weight  of  militarism  is  unbear- 
able. Decidedly  the  wisest  course  for  the  Italian  to  pursue 
is  to  be  born  elsewhere  or  to  go  elsewhere  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  event.  

The  Labor  party,  which  has  been  in  control  of  the  Aus- 
tralian government  for  the  last  three  years,  has  been  defeated 
at  the  recent  general  election  and  its  place  taken  by  a  Liberal 
administration.  The  chief  cause  of  the  change  seems  to  have 
been  the  attitude  of  the  labor  unions  toward  immigration. 
The  country  at  large  believes  that  suitable  immigrants  should 
be  aided  and  welcomed.  The  labor-union  policy  was,  of 
course,    to   close   the   doors   and   lock  them,   certainly   a   policy 


of  the  most  amazing  stupidity,  considering  the  enormous  size 
of  Australia  and  its  scanty  population.  There  are  other  indi- 
cations that  the  commonwealth  is  now  ready  for  a  period  of 
tranquillity  and  for  the  digestion  of  the  somewhat  large 
mouthfuls  of  legislation  and  reform  that  it  has  swallowed. 
The  referendum  was  invoked  on  six  important  amendments 
to  the  constitution,  and  they  were  all  defeated,  while  the 
three  women  candidates  for  the  federal  parliament  were  re- 
jected. The  new  Liberal  premier  is  Mr.  Joseph  Cook,  but  his 
majority  is  so  small  that  he  is  likely  to  lead  the  strenuous  life 
for  the  next  few  years. 


Some  of  the  more  responsible  newspapers  of  Europe  are 
asking  themselves  why  Japan  is  showing  such  extraordinary 
energy  in  the  increase  of  her  navy.  The  Fusoo  will  be  the 
largest  battleship  afloat  and  there  are  four  battle  cruisers 
nearing  completion  in  the  Japanese  yards.  Another  enormous 
battle  cruiser  is  being  built  for  Japan  in  a  British  yard  and 
will  soon  be  delivered.  Great  activity  is  also  observed  in 
Nagasaki,  Yokosuka,  and  Kobe,  and  these  various  symptoms 
are  assumed  by  the  Vienna  Neue  Freie  Presse  to  indicate  that 
Japan  is  waiting  for  events  in  the  matter  of  her  dispute  with 
America.  The  London  Times  and  the  Paris  Temps  say  the 
same  thing,  and  the  Times  is  specially  impressive  in  warning 
Japan  to  look  before  she  leaps  and  to  count  a  cost  that  can 
not  be  expresed  wholly  in  figures.  The  Kreuz  Zeitung  adopts 
somewhat  the  same  tone,  and  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 
Japanese  backbone  would  be  much  stiffer  than  it  is  but  for 
the  outspoken  warning  of  Sir  Edward  Grey  that  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  alliance  could  under  no  circumstances  be  supposed 
to  apply  to  America.  The  London  Times  in  the  course  of  a 
weighty  editorial  points  out  to  Japan  that  she  can  not  be 
considered  at  the  same  time  as  a  white  race  and  also  as  a 
colored  one.  She  demands  full  recognition  as  being  different 
from  all  other  Asiatic  races,  as  being  in  fact  a  sort  of  white 
race,  while  at  the  same  time  she  claims  a  leadership  of  all  the 
colored  races  as  being  the  most  developed  of  their  kin.  She 
must  take  her  choice  between  the  two. 


A  Swiss  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
sends  a  brief  account  of  the  funeral  of  Pierre  de  Coulevain, 
who  lately  died  in  Lausanne  and  was  buried  there.  The  occa- 
sion seemed  a  suitable  one  for  some  inquiry  as  to  the  story 
and  personality  of  this  curious  old  lady,  who  began  to  write 
at  the  age  of  fifty-seven,  and  who  in  twelve  years  had  made 
not  only  a  name  for  herself  but  also  a  fortune.  Her  first 
novel,  "Sur  la  Branche,"  ran  into  179  editions,  and  "Noblesse 
Americaine"  was  printed  no  less  than  sixty-four  times.  But 
the  Post  correspondent  could  discover  practically  nothing 
about  "Mademoiselle  Favre,"  for  so  she  was  known  at  the 
little  hotel.  She  was  described  as  a  quiet,  unassuming,  jolly 
old  maiden  lady  who  wrote  books  in  her  leisure  and  played 
bridge,  and  chatted,  and  drank  tea,  just  like  all  the  world 
and  his  wife.  She  had  no  desire  for  publicity  nor  any  inten- 
tion to  gratify  a  curiosity  about  herself  on  matters  that  she 
felt  to  be  her  own  concern.  Two  friends  were  summonea 
to  her  funeral  and  there  were  some  fellow-guests  at  the  hotel 
and  a  few  hotel  servants.  These  made  up  the  little  group 
of  about  twenty-five  people  who  gathered  at  the  grave,  but 
even  her  friends  seemed  to  know  nothing  about  her,  neither 
where  she  had  been  born,  nor  her  parentage,  nor  the  way  in 
which  she  had  spent  her  life. 


Is  it  possible  that  the  Panama  Canal  will  become  obso- 
lete in  a  few  years  because  of  inadequate  dimensions?  Mr. 
Elmer  L.  Corthell,  an  American  engineer  who  is  now  engaged 
in  widening  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon  River,  says  this  very 
thing.  He  says  that  in  1898  he  read  a  paper  before  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  in 
which  he  predicted  that  in  half  a  century  we  should  be  build- 
ing ships  1000  feet  long  and  100  feet  wide.  His  predictions 
were  ridiculed  and  he  was  called  the  "Poet  of  Navigation," 
but  the  ship  on  which  he  recently  crossed  the  Atlantic,  the 
Imperator,  was  918^  feet  long  and  98  feet  wide,  and  the 
Vaterland  will  be  980  feet  long  and  100  feet  wide.  The 
Panama  Canal  is  to  be  110  feet  wide,  and  if  the  Vaterland 
were  to  pass  through  she  would  have  only  five  feet  of  leeway 
on  each  side.  Mr.  Corthell  goes  on  to  say  that  neither  is  the 
canal  deep  enough.  It  is  to  be  forty  deep,  and  the  Imperator 
draws  thirty-nine  and  a  half  feet  of  water.  A  ship  of  that 
size  must  have  from  three  to  five  feet  of  water  under  her, 
and  therefore  this  particular  vessel  would  be  unable  to  use 
the  canal.  And  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  in  a  very  few 
years  even  these  marine  measurements  will  be  surpassed, 
since  there  seems  now  to  be  no  such  thing  as  reaching  the 
limit   in   anything.  

It  seems  almost  incredible  that  it  should  be  necessary  to 
warn  American  girls  who  are  traveling  in  China  not  to  marry 
Chinamen.  But  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun,  writing 
from  Kobe  in  Japan,  gives  this  very  warning.  He  says  that 
two  instances  have  come  under  his  observation  within  the 
space  of  a  week.  In  each  instance  the  wife  found  that  her 
husband  had  other  wives  and  that  she  had  been  merely  "added 
to  the  lot."  The  American  girl,  says  the  writer,  who  marries 
a  Chinaman  will  escape  hell  in  the  next  world  because  she 
"gets  hers"  in  this,  and  he  adds  the  further  warning  that  the 
great  majority  of  Chinese  youths  above  the  age  of  seventeen 
are  either  married  or  contracted  in  marriage.  But  what  sort 
of  girls  are  they  who  are  willing  to  sink  so  low  as  this?  Per- 
haps they  are  of  the  kind  who  will  need  a  little  hell  here  as 
well  as  hereafter  to  amend  their  manners. 

Sidney  G.  P.  Corvn. 


Wild  dogs,  which  are  almost  as  numerous  as  rabbits, 
and  do  considerably  more  damage,  are  causing  the 
farmers  and  the  government  of  New  South  Wales  to 
erect  a  dog-proof  wire  fence  along  the  boundarv  be- 
tween New  South  Wales  and  South  Vustr; 
tance  of  135  miles.  It  will  supplem 
fence  already  up.    The  estimated  cos 
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A  MATADOR'S  LOVE. 


The  Voice  That  Turned  Triumph  Into  Tragedy. 


Tomorrow  the  fiesta  of  San  Pablo  and  San  Pedro  is 
to  be  the  occasion  of  a  specially  fine  bull-fight,  in  the 
Bucareli  Plaza  de  Toros,  for  the  benefit  of  the  popular 
matador,  "El  Joven  de  Barcelona" — otherwise  Jose 
de  Garcia. 

For  considerably  more  than  a  week  Jose  has  been 
borrowing  money  from  each  and  every  one  of  his 
friends — such  of  them  as  have  money,  that  is — for  the 
purpose  of  getting  up  a  more  than  usually  elaborate 
costume.  After  much  thought,  he  had  decided  on  vio- 
let, gold,  and  silver  as  being  best  suited  to  his  rather 
light  complexion  and  hair.  Now  the  costume  was 
spread  out  before  him  and  ready  for  use,  save  for  a 
few  finishing  touches.  These  Anita  will  attend  to  for 
him,  perhaps,  if  she  happen  to  be  in  a  good  humor. 
But  Anita,  as  Jose  reflected  with  a  sigh,  was  somewhat 
dificil — she  did  nothing  whatever  without  bribe  or  pay. 
How  different  from  Carmen — poor  little  Carmencita ! 
Now,  had  it  so  pleased  him,  Carmen  would  have  flat- 
tened her  pretty  body  in  the  mud  for  him  to  trample  on. 
And  of  a  verity  he  had  trampled  on  her!  Bull-fighters 
do  not  know  remorse  as  a  usual  thing,  but  Jose  came 
very  near  feeling  it,  as  he  sat  staring  at  his  beautiful 
costume  and  thinking  of  Carmen. 

How  badly  he  had  treated  her  from  the  first !  Then 
she  had  been  the  sweet,  shy  novia  of  his  friend  Enrique, 
the  picador.  Then  they  were  fighting  in  one  of  the 
Basque  provinces,  where  there  were  many  pretty  girls, 
of  whom  Carmen,  though  very  shy  and  cold,  was  the 
prettiest  of  all. 

Jose's  lips  curved  scornfully  when  he  remembered 
how  Enrique  had  loved  her.  "Caramba — the  fool,  so 
to  love  a  woman !  I  did  well,  yes,  to  give  him  the 
dagger." 

Jose  had  "given  him  the  dagger"  one  beautiful  fiesta 
night,  after  the  corrida  de  toros,  when  the  blood  of  both 
men  was  heated  and  coursing  quickly  after  many 
copitas  of  the  fiery  red  Basque  wine.  On  account  of 
Carmen,  of  course.    How  it  happened : 

Fired  by  Carmen's  indifference,  perhaps  also  by  the 
fact  that  she  was  the  sweetheart  of  his  friend,  Jose 
had  been  making  love  to  her  with  all  his  might  and 
main,  meeting  in  response  indifference  and  disdain.  So 
that,  his  fiery  Basque  blood  fully  up,  Jose  swore  that 
she  should  love  him  and  that  he  would  take  her  away 
from  Enrique,  even  though  he  perished  in  the  infierno 
for  it.  To  pay  her  out  for  her  coldness  to  him,  the 
most  popular  matador  in  Spain,  he  would  make  her  love 
him,  even  as  women  had  done  before  now,  and  Enrique 
would  drop  her.  Then  he,  too,  would  scorn  and  leave 
her.  And  serve  her  right!  That  any  woman  should 
dare  to  treat  him,  Jose  de  Garcia,  with  indifference ! 

It  was  not  difficult  to  arouse  Enrique's  suspicion.  A 
few  red  roses,  a  crimson  paiiuela,  a  gold  ring,  first 
openly  displayed  by  Jose  among  his  cantina  friends  and 
then  left  anonymously  at  Carmen's  home,  did  the  work. 
Poor  Carmen  never  knew.  She  was  working  indus- 
triously, day  after  day,  sewing  and  embroidering  on 
what  she  thought  would  be  her  bridal  garments.  For 
Enrique  had  asked  her  father,  and  her  father  had  said 
"yes."  And  the  marriage  was  to  take  place  before  the 
matadors  went  away  from  Santa  Maria  de  Biscay.  Of 
course  she  knew  that  something  was  wrong  with  En- 
rique; never  giving  Jose  a  thought,  beyond  anger  at  his 
impertinence,  she  could  not  understand  what  was  the 
matter.  But  Latin  women  are  used  to  heat  and  cold — 
they  accept  such  things  uncomplainingly,  and  all  they 
can  do  is  to  steal  away  to  some  little  chapel  and  pray 
that  the  Virgin,  who  understands  the  hearts  of  women, 
may  make  all  right  again. 

Late  one  evening,  when  Carmen  was  in  the  chapel 
saying  her  rosario,  Enrique  stole  to  her  home  and 
watched  stealthily  from  the  rose  thickets.  He  did  not 
see  Carmen,  though  he  knew  she  must  be  there.  But 
he  did  see  Jose  swagger  down  the  lane  and  wait  out- 
side Carmen's  window,  with  red  roses  in  his  hands. 
That  was  enough !  Then  he  went  back  to  the  village 
.and  drank  quietly,  steadily,  until  when,  late  at  night, 
Jose  came  in,  warbling  a  Spanish  love-song,  with  a  red 
rose  on  his  breast.  Enrique  flung  his  wine  into  the 
matador's  face  and  screamed  furiously:  "Sin  ver- 
guenza!    Ladron!" 

There  were  cries  of  rage;  the  crashing  of  glasses,  as 
tables  and  chairs  were  knocked  over;  the  flash  of  a 
quick  dagger;  and  heaving,  panting  groans  as  Enrique 
fell  dying  under  the  feet  of  his  boyhood's  friend. 

Jose  had  to  flee  from  Santa  Maria,  secretly,  in  the 
night.  And  Carmen  went  with  him.  With  the  cunning 
of  the  diablo  himself,  it  had  been  represented  to  her  by 
bribed  friends  that  the  quarrel  and  fight  were  over 
another  woman  and  that  Jose  had  been  defending  her 
own  rights  as  the  betrothed  of  Enrique.  After  that  it 
was  plain  sailing  for  Jose.  Carmen  went  with  him  to 
Madrid,  and,  as  he  was  just  the  type  of  a  man  to  inspire 
wild,  unreasoning,  unthinking  love  in  a  woman,  Car- 
men's love  for  him  grew  day  by  day  until  she  came  to 
feel  nothing  else — no  other  thought  entered  her  mind 
but  Jose,  Jose. 

Those  days  in  Madrid,  before  he  had  ceased  to  care 
for  her !  Even  now  Jose  could  not  remember  them 
without  a  tingling  of  the  blood.  For  no  woman  had 
ever  loved  him  as  Carmen  had.  In  so  many,  in  all  ways 
she  had  proved  it — the  time  when  he  was  badly  gored  in 
the  San  Sebastian  bull-ring,  and  they  thought  he  might 
die.  He  wondered  now,  with  a  small  thrill  of  amused, 
gratified   vanity,   if   Carmen   had   ever   rested   for   one 


moment  during  the  weeks  that  the  wound  had  so  tried 
him.  In  the  moments  of  the  worst  pain  she  had  never 
stirred  from  his  side ;  holding  him  close  and  soothing 
him  with  all  the  tender  love-words  a  Spanish  mother 
lavishes  on  her  little  one,  she  had  tried  to  help  him 
to  bear  it  and  doubtless  had  suffered  far  more  than  he. 
And  when  he  was  getting  better,  how  had  she  managed 
to  provide  the  delicious  food  that  she  brought  him  every 
day  ? — because  he  had  saved  no  money — trust  a  matador 
for  that.  She  must  have  pawned  every  garment  and  bit 
of  jewelry  that  she  owned. 

In  Madrid  he  had  deserted  her  to  come  to  Mexico. 
That  was  four  years  ago.  Sometimes  he  rather  re- 
gretted it.  Carmen  had  loved  him  so  much  as  to  tire 
him,  but  still  she  had  always  been  willing,  nay,  anxious 
to  work  her  fingers  off  for  him.  If  he  had  no  money, 
she  would  get  it  for  him.  There  was  never  a  word  of 
reproach  when  he  reeled  home,  drunk  as  a  lord — or  a 
bull-fighter.  She  had  done  all  that  a  woman  invariably 
does  do  for  a  worthless  man.  And  he  had  repaid  it — 
yes.  For  the  fraction  of  a  moment  Jose  was  almost 
sorry  for  it  all. 

Now  he  must  go  out  and  buy  something  for  Anita, 
putting  her  in  a  good  humor  so  that  she  will  sew  the 
rosettes  on  his  traje  for  tomorrow.  But,  alas !  investi- 
gation of  his  pockets  reveals  not  a  centavo,  not  even 
the  ghost  of  a  centavo !  And  when  he  broaches  to 
Anita  the  question  of  her  buying  and  arranging  the 
rosettes,  that  lady  jeers  at  him — she  is  busy,  and  has 
something  better  to  do  than  waste  her  few  centavos  on 
a  pauper  of  a  torero.  Therefore,  with  curses  both  loud 
and  deep,  the  angry  matador  perforce  has  to  pawn  his 
precious  cigarette-case  to  obtain  the  wherewithal  to  pay 
a  tailor  to  do  the  work. 

The  fiesta  day  of  Saints  Peter  and  Paul  dawns  clear 
and  bright,  and  such  of  Jose's  friends  as  he  meets  dur- 
ing the  morning  congratulate  him  on  the  fine  weather, 
"so  good  for  the  fighting,"  and  wish  him  buen  suerte. 
They  are  all  going,  they  promise;  and  if  he  kills  El 
Diablo — the  big  Andalusian  bull  provided  specially  for 
Jose,  who  hates  the  Mexican  animals — in  a  fitting  and 
approved  manner,  they  will  tender  Jose  a  banquet,  pero 
magnifico,  that  night ! 

The  enormous  Plaza  de  Toros  is  packed,  both  sol 
and  sombra,  when  Jose,  in  all  his  war-paint,  strolls 
languidly  through  the  private  entrance,  just  as  the  trum- 
pets have  blown  for  the  dragging  out  of  the  first  bull, 
rather  bunglingly  killed  by  El  Muchacho.  The  latter  is 
not  a  favorite,  and  the  great  packed  ring  hoots  and 
jeers  at  him,  with  many  scornful  remarks  as  to  his  ap- 
pearance, looks,  manners,  and  so  on,  with  derisive  tink- 
lings  of  cow-bells.     Poor  Muchacho ! 

The  band  is  playing  an  exquisite  swinging  Spanish 
danza,  seeking  to  allay  thereby  the  impatience  of  the 
people,  who  are  shouting  and  stamping  and  calling  for 
"El  Joven!  El  Matador!"  Jose  likes  to  keep  them 
waiting — it  makes  them  appreciate  him  all  the  more 
when  he  does  arrive.  Now,  while  they  are  stamping 
and  shouting  and  calling  eagerly  for  him,  he  is  calmly 
smoking  a  big  black  cigar,  surrounded  by  an  admiring 
crowd  of  picadores,  capeadores,  and  the  like.  And  not 
until  that  same  cigar  is  smoked  down  to  a  stub  does  he 
regretfully  throw  it  away  and  move  toward  the  mata- 
dor's entrance  to  the  ring. 

Another  loud  blare  of  the  trumpets,  renewed  hand- 
clappings,  and  the  band  begins  the  "Diana"  amid  loud 
applause  from  the  great  expectant  crowd,  as  Jose  ap- 
pears, his  face  flushed  with  pride  and  delight  at  his 
reception.  Flinging  down  his  three-cornered  hat  and 
laying  his  hands  upon  his  breast,  he  bows  low  all  around 
to  the  cheering  throng.  Then  one  of  the  capa  men 
hands  him  some  banderillas,  and  he  takes  his  position 
at  one  side  of  the  ring,  waiting  for  the  Spanish  bull 
that  he  is  to  handle  alone,  both  with  banderillas  and 
sword. 

Then  with  a  crash  the  great  gates  are  flung  open  and 
the  ring  men,  capeadores,  banderilleros,  and  all,  tumble 
hastily  back  over  the  barriers  as,  with  a  wild  roar  that 
seems  to  shake  the  earth,  the  huge,  mad  black  beast 
plunges  out  of  the  darkness  of  his  pen  into  the  big,  sun- 
scorched  ring.  His  great  hoofs  tear  up  the  ground  as 
he  rages  on,  his  red  eyes  glare  about  him,  and  his  furi- 
ous bellowing  sounds  over  even  the  music  of  the  band. 
Jose  watches  the  brute  as  he  tears  around  and  around 
the  ring,  and  smiles  wickedly.  The  madness,  fascina- 
tion of  the  fight  is  on  him;  his  blood  races  in  quick 
spurts  through  his  veins ;  with  tighter  grip  on  the  ban- 
derillas he  moves  nearer  the  centre  of  the  ring. 

Now  the  bull  catches  sight  of  him.  With  a  loud  roar, 
shaking  and  lowering  his  great  head,  he  plunges  at  the 
matador,  horns  down.  It  looks  a  near  thing,  one  can 
almost  see  the  great,  curving  horns  pass  through  and 
through  the  motionless  man;  but,  by  a  hair's  breadth, 
they  sweep  by.  Another  wicked  bellow  from  the  bull 
as  he  stamps  and  paws  and  rages,  and  Jose  is  at  a  safe 
distance,  smiling  triumphantly  as  the  crowd  bursts  into 
wild  applause  over  the  beauty  of  his  stroke.  For  the 
gay  red-and-yellow-barbed  instruments  stand  out  with 
almost  mathematical  precision  from  the  huge  black  bulk 
of  the  toro.    A  fine  stroke,  indeed  ! 

Three  times  are  the  banderillas  put  in,  and  the  bull 
is  in  a  passion  of  wild  fury,  rage,  and  agony  combined. 
Blinded  by  the  dust  and  the  blood  that  is  pouring  down 
from  his  torn,  quivering  neck  and  shoulders,  bellowing 
with  pain,  panting,  pawing,  and  tearing  at  the  ground, 
he  is  nevertheless  foiled  in  his  every  attempt  to  get  at 
his  tormentor,  who  is  mocking  and  torturing  him  with 
flapping  red  cloths  and  derisive,  jeering  motions. 

But  enough  of  the  banderillas — now  for  the  sword 
work.  With  a  smiling  nod,  the  matador  accepts  the 
sword  that  is  hastily  handed  to  him  from  behind  a  bar- 


rier, and,  sheathing  it  in  his  satin  cloak,  leaps  back- 
ward, to  avoid  the  rush  of  the  bull  as  he  comes  madly 
on,  head  down,  evidently  realizing  what  the  sword  is 
for. 

Charge  after  charge  is  made,  and  avoided  by  the 
matador,  who  has  never  in  all  his  bad  life  fought  with 
the  superb  skill  and  beauty  of  now.  The  audience  is 
enchanted.  From  hoarse,  hysterical  screams  of  joy  and 
applause,  accompanied  by  showers  of  dollars  and  purses 
and  flowers  from  the  beautiful  women  in  the  boxes,  the 
throng  has  now  passed  into  absolute  silence,  breathless, 
watching  every  movement,  paralyzed  with  delight  at  the 
magnificent  struggle  below  between  well-matched  Span- 
ish matador  and  Spanish  bull. 

But  at  last  the  matador  sees  that  the  bull  is  ex- 
hausted; he  must  kill — the  play  can  not  last  longer. 
With  a  quick  movement  to  one  side,  he  poises  himself 
on  tiptoe  to  give  the  death-cut  in  his  own  peculiar  man- 
ner— the  cut  that  has  made  him  famous.  As  he  lifts 
the  gleaming  blade,  like  a  flash  there  comes  to  him  the 
thought  of  the  old  Spanish  corral  in  Barcelona  where 
he  had  learned  and  practiced  that  stroke,  with  Enrique 
and  other  Spanish  muchachos  applauding  from  the 
walls,  even  as  this  Mexican  and  peon  assembly  are 
applauding  now.  Poor  Enrique !  A  superstitious  feel- 
ing of  remorse  has  hardly  time  to  pass  over  his  mur- 
derer before  the  bull  is  plunging  on  in  another  mad 
rush,  quivering  with  rage,  eyes  and  head  covered  with 
blood,  and  flinging  out  great  flecks  of  foam  as  he 
charges. 

The  matador  leaps  forward  and  poises  the  sword  on  a 
straight  line  with  the  heaving,  torn  neck  of  the  bull ;  he 
sees  with  delight  that  it  will  just  touch  the  vital  point, 
and  smiles,  thinking  it  will  be  the  cleanest  cut  he 
has  ever  given  in  the  ring — the  bull  will  die  in  two 
seconds 

In  that  very  moment,  in  less  than  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye,  there  comes  thrilling  to  him,  freezing  the  smile  on 
his  lips  and  making  him  shake  and  quiver  with  fear, 
even  as  does  the  great  animal  now  almost  upon  him, 
the  sound  of  a  voice,  high-pitched,  revengeful,  sweet 
with  the  southern  Basque  accent:  "Sin  verguenza! 
Ladron !" 

Paralyzed  with  fear  and  superstition,  almost  looking 
for  the  murdered  Enrique  to  appear,  the  matador  stands 
motionless,  unable  to  move  or  defend  himself. 

Before  the  people  can  realize  that  something  is  wrong, 
the  bull,  with  triumphant  bellowing,  is  grinding  and 
trampling  under  him  a  limp  reddened  mass  of  violet  and 
gleaming  gold  and  silver.  Men  and  women  and  chil- 
dren are  cursing  and  fainting  and  weeping — but  to  no 
avail,  the  matador  Jose  will  give  no  more  death-thrusts. 

When  the  poor,  trampled  dead  body  is  reverently  car- 
ried out  later  a  woman  intercepts  the  bearers.  She  is 
Spanish,  dark  and  beautiful,  and  very  calm  and  still. 
She  tells  them  simply  that  the  matador  was  her  hus- 
band— she  will  go  with  them. 

Composed,  with  trampled  body  straightened  and 
shrouded,  the  matador  Jose  lies,  seven  hours  later, 
crowded  over  with  flowers  and  surrounded  by  candles. 
And  huddled  against  the  bed,  a  tiny  Spanish  dagger 
buried  up  to  its  hilt  just  below  her  soft  throat,  the  same 
woman  is  lying. 

No  one  knows  who  she  is  or  where  she  came  from. 
That  she  is  Spanish  they  know  from  the  Toledo  dagger 
and  the  blue-black  of  her  hair,  and  that  her  name  is 
Carmen  they  learn  from  the  engraving  on  the  one  ring 
that  she  wears — a  present  from  Jose  after  beating  her 
for  the  first  time  in  Madrid. 

That  is  all  they  ever  know ! 

Gibert  Cunningham. 


Visitors  at  Hastings  not  long  ago  heard  England's 
most  famous  town  criers  engage  in  one  of  the  quaintest 
competitions  extant,  that  of  a  battle  of  voices  for  the 
championship  of  England.  The  competitors  marched 
four  abreast  with  a  piper  at  their  head  to  the  place 
where  the  contests  were  to  take  place.  The  first  con- 
test was  for  the  crying  championship.  The  judges  sat 
in  a  tent,  so  that  they  could  not  see  the  competitors. 
They  judged  by  the  sound  alone.  One  by  one  the  criers 
stood  on  the  platform,  rang  their  bells  and  declaimed 
the  test  sentence :  "Oyez  !  Oyez  !  Oyez !  Be  it  known 
that  the  floral  pageant  on  August  Bank  Holiday  is  a 
free  feast  of  joy  and  beauty  for  Hastings  and  St. 
Leonards  visitors!"  The  judges  had  no  hesitation  in 
awarding  the  first  prize  to  W.  B.  Angliss  of  Marl- 
borough, and,  having  tried  one  or  two  of  the  competi- 
tors again,  they  gave  the  second  and  third  places  to  J. 
Cox  of  Burnham,  Somerset,  and  C.  Tucker  of  Blaina, 
Monmouth.  Tucker,  who  is  a  blind  man,  had  been 
brought  from  Wales  by  a  guide:  and  the  award  of  the 
third  prize  to  him  was  extremely  popular,  particularly 
as  the  judges  had  known  nothing  of  his  infirmity. 


Though  the  latest  official  report  on  the  census  of 
Scotland  shows  that  the  population  is  fully  one  million 
greater  than  in  1881,  there  is  a  decline  in  the  number 
of  Gaelic  speakers.  The  enumeration  of  Gaelic-speak- 
ing persons  in  Scotland  was  first  instituted  in  the  cen- 
sus of  1881.  The  census  now  under  review  gives  the 
number  at  202,398,  as  against  230.S06  in  1901.  Speakers 
of  Gaelic  alone  numbered  28.107  in  1901. 


The   popularity  of  whale   flesh   in   Japan   is   steadily 
increasing.     For  several  years  pasl  this  moat  has  been 
used  both   fresh   and  canned  very   extensively    in 
country,   and   there   are   now   in   active   comi 
number  of  whaling  steamers  hunting  in  the 
Korea  and  southern  Japan. 
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BARRIE  BIS. 


Two  New  Plays  by  the  Author  of  "Peter  Pan.' 


With  all  respect  for  the  overpowering  genius  of  G. 
B.  S.,  and  with  becoming  deference  to  the  gorgeous 
stagecraft  of  Sir  Herbert  Tree,  there  is  no  denying 
that  London  theatre-goers  were  more  agog  over  the 
prospect  of  a  dual  Barrie  programme  than  with  antici- 
pation of  the  Shaw  and  Tree  productions.  Yet  in  one 
important  particular  the  latter  plays  mark  an  epoch  in 
British  dramatic  history,  for  ten  years  ago  they  would 
have  been  refused  a  license.  Xot  that  either  of  them  is 
immodest :  our  only  Bernard  has  not  attempted  publicity 
that  way  at  present,  while  Sir  Herbert  saw  to  it  that 
Joseph's  little  episode  with  Potiphar's  wife  was  handled 
with  all  discretion :  no.  the  Shaw  fable  of  "Androcles 
and  the  Lion"  and  the  Louis  Parker  adaptation  of  Old 
Testament  history  in  "Joseph  and  His  Brethren"  mark 
a  departure  in  that  they — especially  the  latter — are  the 
first  proof  that  the  censor  of  plays  has  removed  his  em- 
bargo on  drama  indebted  to  biblical  inspiration.  For 
it  should  be  remembered  that  up  to  this  year  of  grace 
the  whole  inviting  literature  of  the  Old  Testament  has 
been  denied  to  the  playwright  for  the  simple  reason  that 
scriptural  plays  have  hitherto  been  ineligible  for  license 
in  John  Bull's  saintly  isle. 

Whether  the  innovation  at  His  Majesty's  Theatre  will 
catch  the  popular  taste  will  become  clearer  later;  in  his 
adaptation  of  Joseph's  story  for  Sir  Herbert  Tree  that 
master  of  pageant.  Louis  Parker,  has  had  the  fore- 
thought to  supply  an  ingenue  to  heighten  the  love  in- 
terest, while  he  has  sought  his  comic  relief  bv  hanging 
the  Chief  Butler.  While  that  touch  of  humor  may  save 
"Joseph  and  His  Brethren"  from  the  storehouse,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  Shavian  method  of  fun  may- 
prove  fatal  to  "Androcles  and  the  Lion."  This  is  a 
kind  of  postscript  to  Xew  Testament  history,  dealing, 
as  it  does,  with  the  early  Christian  martyrs,  but  its  seri- 
ousness is  defeated  by  the  persistent  manner  in  which 
religious  sentiments  are  sandwiched  between  Shavian 
jokes.  The  play,  indeed,  flouts  its  audience  at  every 
turn. 

Hence  the  relief  with  which  playgoers  looked  for- 
ward to  that  first  night  at  the  Duke  of  York's  Theatre, 
where  the  entire  programme  was  to  be  filled  by  the  au- 
thor of  "Peter  Pan."  It  had  proved  that  the  chief  piece 
for  the  evening.  "The  Adored  One,"  was  too  short  for 
a  three  hours'  traffic  of  the  stage:  consequently  Sir  J. 
M.  Barrie  obliged  with  a  second  little  play,  a  curtain- 
raiser  with  the  title  of  "The  Will."'  Thus  it  was  a 
Barrie  bis  night,  an  unusual  event,  for  the  standing  rule 
is  for  the  curtain-raiser  to  be  by  another*  hand  than  the 
writer  of  the  play  of  the  evening. 

However,   with   memories   of   "Quality   Street"    and 
"The  Little  Minister"  and  "Peter  Pan"  as  guaranties  for  ] 
the  promise  of  the  dual  programme,  no  one  murmured 
that  the  entire  bill  was  to  be  a  Barrie  one;  on  the  con-  I 
trary.  that  fact  no  doubt  explained  why  the  theatre  was 
crowded  in  every  part  for  the  first  curtain.     And  "The 
Will"  certainly  realized  all  expectations.     Although  in  ' 
but  one  act.  the  falling  of  the  curtain  twice  during  the 
performance  had  the  effect  of  extending   it  to  three.  I 
The  setting,  however,  was  the  same  at  each  division, ! 
save  that  a  royal  portrait  on  the  wall  was  changed  with 
each   interval.     "Any   Lawyer's   Office"   was   the   play- ' 
bill's  description  of  the  scene,  an  interior  fitted  out  with 
the  usual  accessories  of  such  an  apartment,  with  the 
solicitor  and  his  head  clerk  and  his  apprentice  son  for : 
the  minor  characters.    In  the  first  phase  the  man  of  law  | 
is  giving  an  interview  to  a  newly-wed.  giggling  Vic- 1 
torian   couple,   the   object   of   whose   visit   is   that   the , 
doting  husband  may  have  his  will  drawn  up  in  proper 
form.     He  has  precious  little  to  leave,  but  is  terribly 
anxious  that  his  brand-new  wife  shall  have  a  sure  legal 
right  to  even-  cent  he  owns.     From  the  walls  the  face 
of  Queen  Victoria  looks  down  as  with  smiling  approval 
on  this  proof  of  conjugal  affection.     When  the  curtain 
has  fal'en  and  risen  again  the  portrait  of  King  Edward 
has  replaced  that  of  his  mother.     And  other  notes  of  i 
the  passing  of  time  are  obvious,  notably  in  the  aging  j 
and  vulgarizing  of  the  once  doting  couple,  for  the  hus- 
band is  now  a  prosperous  person  with  seventy  thousand 
pounds  to  his  credit,  and  the  wife,  who  on  the  former 
visit  declared  she  would  not  have  such  a  "horrid  thing" 
as  a  will  in  her  house,  is  now  keenly  anxious  that  the 
new  will  shall  not  be  varied  to  her  disadvantage.     The 
third  ciisode  shows  King  Edward's  effigy  suoolanted  by 
that  of  King  George.    But  by  now  the  grasping  wife  is 
dead,  the  husband  has  become  a  millionaire,  and  he  is| 
more  perplexed  than  ever  as  to  w-hom  to  make  heir  to 
his  wealth.    Such  is  the  story  of  "The  Will,"  a  genuine 
Barrie  morality  with  a  happy  blend  of  pathos  and  humor 
and  a  lesson  for  all  who  like  to  read  it.     It  was  touch- 
ingly  acted  and  immediately  voted  a  complete  success. 

In  quite  a  different  vein  was  the  chief  item  of  the 
programme.     "The  Adored  One"  was  in  three  acts,  the 
first  showing  a  domestic  interior  on  the  eve  of  a  swell 
(I Miner  party.    It  was  being  given  by  the  Toveys  mainly 
in  honor  of  Captain  Rattray,  who  had  returned   from 
an  exploration  in  Patagonia  to  find  himself  the  lion  of 
the  season.     Having  forgotten  the  ways  of  civilization, 
the  gallant  captain  is  the  first  guest  to  arrive,  and  ere 
the  lost  leaves  him  to  receive  the  other  diners  he  im- 
parts to  Rattray  that  the  lady  guests  of  the  occasion 
arc    o  include  a  woman  who  has  no  sense  of  humor,  a 
woi.<an   who  has   too   much  humor,   a  woman   who   is 
uette.  a  motherly  woman,  a  suffragette,  and  a  mur- 
As  soon  as  the  male  Tovey  has  left  the  room 
enters  the  first  lady  guest,  one  Leonora,  and  Cap 
Rattray,  after  a  few  minutes'  chat,  begins  to  won- 


der which  of  the  women  this  may  be.  As  Leonora  was 
impersonated  by  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  there  is  no  need 
to  insist  that  the  captain  had  undertaken  an  impossible 
task.  But  his  perplexity  is  soon  elucidated;  Leonora 
is  all  the  women  in  one.  Yes,  even  a  murderess,  for 
it  appears  that  on  a  railway  journey  she  had  pushed  a 
man  out  of  the  carriage  because  her  child  had  a  cold  and 
her  fellow-traveler  insisted  upon  keeping  the  carriage 
window  open. 

Such  a  situation  as  that  first  act  disclosed,  tricked 
out  with  delightful  Barrieisms.  needs  no  bush.  It  cap- 
tured the  house  all  through,  creating  a  keen  zest  for 
what  was  to  follow  in  acts  two  and  three.  But  then 
came  the  disappointment.  Enamored  of  his  story  of  the 
man  ejected  from  the  railway  carriage,  the  playwright 
must  needs  use  it  to  fill  out  the  remainder  of  his  "legend 
of  the  Old  Bailey."  That  is  to  say,  acts  two  and  three 
were  laid  in  the  Old  Bailey  courthouse  for  the  purpose 
of  depicting  a  travesty  of  a  trial  for  murder.  The  set- 
ting was  realistic  in  the  extreme,  that  effect  being  em- 
phasized by  the  to-the-manner-born  style  in  which  Sir 
John  Hare  acted  the  role  of  the  judge.  But  that  very- 
realism  was  the  undoing  of  the  two  acts;  the  audience 
felt  that  on  the  one  hand  their  sympathies  were  evoked 
by  a  setting  which  suggested  a  grim  struggle  for  a  hu- 
man life,  while  on  the  other  hand  they  were  affronted  by 
having  their  sympathy  derided  by  a  mockery  of  a  trial. 

For  the  trial  itself  was  as  much  a  farce  as  Pickwick 
versus  Bardwell.  Captain  Rattray,  who  had  been  called 
to  the  bar  in  his  earlier  years,  appeared  for  Leonora, 
but  seeing  that  the  prosecuting  attorney  and  the  judge 
and  the  witnesses  and  the  jury  all  gave  many  proofs  that 
they  w-ere  fascinated  by  the  culprit  in  the  dock  there 
was  no  necessity  for  him  to  declare  that  he  had  com- 
mitted the  murder  himself.  Leonora  was  allowed  to 
come  and  go  as  she  listed,  the  jury  asked  the  most  ab- 
surd questions,  the  judge  ogled  the  murderess  from  the 
bench,  and  altogether  the  trial  was  a  piece  of  sheer  tom- 
foolery from  beginning  to  end.  The  fact  that  the  horse- 
play did  not  amuse  the  audience,  but  that  instead  hearty 
groans  punctuated  the  dialogue  on  the  stage,  was  a  meas- 
ure of  the  extent  to  which  the  audience  resented  such 
an  astounding  ending  to  a  promising  opening.  As  has 
been  suggested.  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  was  delicious  in 
the  first  act,  and  even  in  the  trial  scenes  Sir  John  Hare 
as  the  judge  and  Godfrey  Tearle  as  the  sailor  turned 
barrister  struggled  manfully  against  adversity.  The 
players  w:ere  not  at  fault ;  it  was  the  play  which  missed 
the  target.  But  as  the  author  of  "Peter  Pan"  is  prob- 
ably the  wealthiest  of  our  novelist-playwrights  he  can 
afford  a  failure  for  once.  Henry  C.  Shelley. 

London,  September  9.  1913. 

Recent  investigations  on  the  little-known  and  rarely 
visited  Henderson  or  Elizabeth  Island  have  led  to  the 
discovery  of  a  complete  and  curious  little  colony  of 
zoological  total  abstainers.  The  island,  which  is  unin- 
habited, is  situated  about  120  miles  northeast  of  Pit- 
cairn  Island — itself  sufficiently  out  of  the  way,  but 
famous  as  the  home  of  the  descendants  of  the  mutineers 
of  the  Bounty.  There  is  no  water  on  it,  not  even  a 
swamp,  and  it  is  only  six  miles  long:  yet  it  harbors 
quite  a  menagerie — a  kind  of  rat,  a  lizard,  described 
as  very  abundant,  and  no  fewer  than  four  kinds  of 
birds,  all  peculiar  to  the  island.  These  are  a  fruit- 
pigeon,  a  lorikeet,  or  honey-eating  parrakeet,  a  little 
rail  or  crake,  and  a  reed-warbler.  The  strange  thing 
about  the  inmates  of  this  curious  little  natural  aviary 
of  coral  rock,  surrounded  by  waves  instead  of  wires,  is 
that  two  of  its  inmates  are  birds,  one  especially  asso- 
ciated with  fresh  water — the  rail  and  the  warbler. 
These,  like  the  rest,  must  do  without  drinking,  unless 
the  dew  can  slake  their  thirst,  or  they  have  acquired 
toleration  for  sea-water  as  a  beverage. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


The  civilized  world  knows  little  of  the  famous  ruby- 
mines  of  Mogok.  in  a  valley  of  Burma,  w-hence  come 
nearly  all  the  large  rubies,  for  the  road  lies  through  a 
forest  which  is  seldom  trod  by  whites.  A  few  English- 
men who  live  there  have  laid  out  a  polo  ground,  and 
between  this  and  the  town  are  the  mines.  The  diggings 
are  slowly  eating  up  the  village,  and  the  main  street  is 
already  half  destroyed.  The  work  goes  on  all  day  and 
all  night,  the  ruby-bearing  earth  being  brought  up  in 
iron  trolleys.  A  few  strangers  who  have  called  at  the 
mines  have  been  told  by  the  officials  that  they  can  keep 
any  ruby  they  may  find,  but  no  one  has  ever  been  able  to 
find  one  yet.  The  gems  are  embedded  in  the  gold- 
colored  clay,  which  stretches  along  the  whole  of  the 
valley,  and  it  is  only  after  the  earth  has  been  washed 
that  the  rubies  are  seen  on  the  tables. 

A  tablet  has  been  unveiled  at  Primero,  Southern 
Tyrol,  at  the  house  where  Alois  Xegrelli  was  bom,  to 
commemorate  his  work  in  connection  with  the  survey 
and  plans  for  the  Suez  Canal.  Xegrelli  made  his  first 
investigations  in  1847,  and  completed  his  plans  in 
1855-6.  They  were  accepted  by  the  Paris  Commission, 
and  in  185S  he  was  appointed  inspector-general  of  the 
works  by  the  Khedive  Said.  Xegrelli  died  on  October 
1  of  the  same  year.  His  plans  were  bought  by  De  Les- 
seps,  who  floated  the  present  Suez  Canal  Company  to 

carrv  them  out. 

■  ■■ 

Karnes  Castle,  on  the  Isle  of  Bute,  said  to  be  the 
oldest  castle  in  Scotland,  has  been  restored  at  a  cost  of 
£7000  by  the  Marquis  of  Bute.  It  has  been  inhabited 
for  600  vears,  but  the  only  part  of  the  original  structure 
is  the  tall  square  tower,  which  is  a  landmark  on  tht  j 
island.  The  marquis  has  adhered  to  the  Scots'  baronial 
architecture.  I 


Autumn  Tints. 
Coral-colored  yew-berries 

Strew    the   garden   ways. 
Hollyhocks  and  sunflowers 

Make  a  dazzling  blaze 

In  these  latter  days. 

Marigolds  by  cottage  doors 

Flaunt  their  golden  pride, 
Crimson-punctured   bramble   leaves 

Dapple  far  and  wide 

The  green   mountain-side. 

Far   away,    on   hilly  slopes 

Where  fleet  rivulets  run. 
Miles  on   miles  of  tangled  fern, 

Burnished  by  the  sun, 

Glow  a  copper  dun. 

For  the  year  that's  on  the  wane, 

Gathering  all  its  fire, 
Flares  up  through  the  kindling  world 
As,  ere  they  expire, 
Flames  leap  high  and  higher. 

— Malhilde  Blind. 
> 

Ode  to  Autumn. 
I   saw  old  Autumn  in  the  misty  morn 
Stand   shadowless   like   Silence,    listening 
To  silence,   for  no  lonely  bird  would  sing 
Into  his  hollow  ear  from  woods  forlorn, 
Nor  lowly  hedge  nor  solitary  thorn ; — 
Shaking  his   languid  locks   all  dewy  bright 
With  tangled  gossamer  that  fell  by  night. 
Pearling  his  coronet  of  golden  corn. 

Where  are  the  songs  of  Summer  ? — With  the  sun, 

Oping  the   dusky  eyelids  of  the   South, 

Till  shade  and  silence  waken  up  as  one, 

And  Morning  sings  with  a  warm  odorous  mouth. 

Where  are   the   merry   birds  ? — Away,   away, 

On  panting  wings  through   the  inclement  skies. 

Lest  owls  should  prey 

Undazzled  at  noonday, 
And  tear  with  horny  beak  their  lustrous  eyes. 

Where  are  the  blooms  of  Summer  ? — In  the  West, 
Blushing  their  last  to  the  sunny  hours, 
When  the  mild  Eve  by  sudden  Night  is  pressed 
Like  tearful   Prosperine,  snatched  from  her  flowers, 
To  a  most  gloomy  breast. 

Where  is  the  pride  of  Summer, — the  gTeen  prime, — 
The  many,   many  leaves  all  twinkling? — Three 
On  the  mossed  elm  ;  three   on  the  naked  lime 
Trembling, — and  one  upon   the   old   oak-tree  ! 

Where  is  the   Dryad's  immortality  ? — 
Gone  into  mournful  cypress  and  dark  yew. 
Or  wearing  the  long  gloomy  Winter  through 

In  the   smooth  holly's  gTeen  eternity. 

The  squirrel  gloats  on  his  accomplished  hoard, 

The  ants   have  brimmed  their  garners  with  ripe  grain. 

And  honey  bees  have  stored 
The  sweets  of  Summer  in  their  luscious  cells ; 
The  swallows  all  have  winged  across  the  main  : 
But  here  the  Autumn  melancholy  dwells. 

And  sighs  her  tearful  spells 
Amongst  the  sunless  shadows  of  the  plain. 
Alone,  alone. 
Upon  a  mossy  stone. 
She  sits  and  reckons  up  the  dead  and  gone, 
With  the  last  leaves  for  a  love-rosary, 
Whilst  all   the   withered  world  looks   drearily. 
Like  a  dim  picture  of  the  drowned  past 
In  the  hushed  mind's  mysterious  far  away. 
Doubtful  what  ghostly  thing  will  steal  the  last 
Into  that  distance,  gray  upon  the  gray. 

O  go  and  sit  with  her.  and  be  o'ershaded 
L'nder  the   languid  downfall   of  her  hair : 
She  wears  a  coronal  of  flowers  faded 
Upon  her  forehead,  and  a  face  of  care ; — 
There  is  enough  of  withered  everywhere 
To  make  her  bower. — and  enough  of  gloom  ; 
There  is  enough  of  sadness  to  invite. 
If  only  for  the  rose  that  died,  whose  doom 
Is  Beauty's, — she  that  with  the  living  bloom 
Of  conscious  cheeks  most  beautifies  the  light : 
There   is   enough   of  sorrowing,  and   quite 
Enough  of  bitter  fruits  the  earth  doth  bear, — 
Enough  of  chilly  droppings  for  her  bowl ; 
Enough  of  fear  and  shadowy  despair. 
To    frame    her   cloudy   prison    for   the   soul  ! 

— Thomas  Hood. 


Kore. 

Yea,  she  hath  passed  hereby,  and  blessed  the  sheaves, 
And  the  great  garths,  and  stacks,  and  quiet  farms. 

And  all  the  tawny,  and  the  crimson  leaves. 

Yea,  she  hath  passed  with  poppies  in  her  arms. 

Under  the  star  of  dusk,  through  stealing  mist, 

And  blessed  the  earth,  and  gone,  while  no  man  wist. 

With  slow,   reluctant  feet,  and  weary  eyes. 
And  eye-lids  heavy  with  the  coming  sleep, 

With  small  breasts  lifted  up  in  stress  of  sighs. 
She  passed,  as  shadows  pass,  among  the  sheep ; 

While  the  earth  dreamed,   and  only  I   was  ware 

Of  that  faint  fragrance  blown  from  her  soft  hair. 

The  land  lay  steeped  in  peace  of  silent  dreams," 
There  was  no  sound  amid  the  sacred  boughs. 

Xor   any  mournful   music   in  her   streams : 
Only  I  saw  the  shadow  on  her  brows. 

Only  I  knew  her  for  the  yearly  slain. 

And  wept,  and  weep  until  she-  come  again. 

— Frederic  Manning. 

One  of  the  most  famous  places  in  Japan  where  prayers 
for  rain  are  offered  is  a  large  pond  in  Hooki  province. 
The  supplicants  are  obliged  to  arm  themselves  with 
sake  casks,  which  they  must  bring  from  their  homes, 
and  the  casks  must  be  offered  to  Daisenji,  the  temple 
near  the  pond.  Of  course  the  priests  do  not  object  at 
all  to  this  custom,  but  rather  welcome  the  drought, 
since  they  always  take  half  of  the  sake  and  pour  the  re- 
mainder into  the  pond  as  a  libation  to  the  rain  god. 
Then  the  villagers  refill  their  casks  with  water  from 
the  pond  and  return  home.  When  they  return  to  their 
villages  they  share  the  contents  of  the  casks  with  their 
neighbors,  who  pour  the  water  from  the  pond  over  their 
rice  fields. 
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THE  BOOK  OF  EVELYN. 


Miss    Geraldine    Bonner  Writes   a    Fine    Story  Dealing  with 
the  Artistic  Temperament. 


The  next  best  thing  to  writing  a  great  novel — and 
there  are  now  only  one  or  two  people  who  can  do  this — 
is  to  write  one  that  is  so  honest  and  so  human  as  to 
delight  and  to  fascinate.  Without  staying  for  a  defini- 
tion of  greatness  in  fiction  it  may  be  said  that  Miss 
Geraldine  Bonner  in  "The  Book  of  Evelyn"  has  fallen 
very  little  short  of  it.  With  a  wider  and  deeper  range 
of  interest  and  a  fuller  stage  she  might  easily  be  still 
more  impressive.  As  it  is  she  has  chosen  one  or  two 
characters  for  the  centre  of  her  picture,  and  while  she 
has  done  them  sketchily  she  has  done  them  extraordi- 
narily well.  And  the  smaller  figures  in  the  background 
are  no  less  excellent.  They  are  all  distinctive  human 
beings,  with  no  resemblance  to  one  another,  and  they 
are  all  drawn  with  a  sure  and  deft  touch  that  speaks 
not  only  of  keen  observation  and  vivid  imagination,  but 
also  of  a  skilled  and  careful  workmanship  rare  enough 
at  a  time  when  to  be  able  to  "throw  off"'  a  story  is  a 
matter  for  pride. 

The  story  is  told  by  Mrs.  Evelyn  Drake,  whose  life 
has  been  shadowed  by  some  unexplained  tragedy  and 
who  now  finds  herself  in  rooms  in  "the  decorous  Seven- 
ties,'' between  Park  Avenue  and  Lexington,  New  York. 
Mrs.  Drake  is  a  gentle  lady  of  thirty-three  who  is  prob- 
ably pretty  but  who  disavows  it,  and  whose  rigid  and 
blushing  proprieties  of  mind  do  not  preclude  a  sense  of 
humor.  There  are  other  lodgers  above  Mrs.  Drake's 
rooms  and  still  others  below  them,  and  we  are  formally 
introduced  by  the  landlady,  whose  one  standard  of 
values  is  a  promptness  with  the  monthly  rent.  It  is 
through  Mrs.  Bushey's  mediation  that  we  become  ac- 
quainted with  Miss  Harris,  the  professional  singer,  who 
may  be  said  to  be  the  heroine  of  the  story : 

"Who's  on  the  top  floor?" 

There  was  a  slight  abatement  of  Mrs.  Bushey's  buoyancy. 
She  looked  at  me  with  an  eye  that  expressed  both  curiosity 
and  question. 

"Miss  Harris  lives  there,"  she  answered.  "Have  you  seen 
her  ?" 

I   hadn't. 

"Perhaps  you've  heard  her?" 

I   had  heard  a  rustle   on  the   stairs,   was  that   Miss   Harris? 

"Yes.     She's  the  only  woman  above  you." 

"Does  she  leave  a  trail   of  perfume?" 

I  was  going  to  add  that  it  didn't  mix  well  with  the  gas 
leakage,  the  cigars,  and  last  year's  cooking,  but  refrained  for 
fear  of  Mrs.  Bushey's  feelings. 

"Yes,  that's  Miss  Harris.  She's  a  singer — professional. 
But  you  won't  hear  her  much,  there's  a  floor  in  between. 
That  is,  unless  you  leave  the  register  open." 

I   said  I'd  shut  the  register. 

"I  don't  take  singers  as  a  rule,"  Mrs.  Bushey  went  on,  "but 
Mr.  Hamilton  being  away  all  day  and  the  top  floor  being  hard 
to  rent,   I  made  an  exception.     One   must  live,  mustn't  one?" 

I  could  agree  to  that. 

"She's  a  Californian  and  rather  good-looking.  But  I  don't 
think  she's  had  much  success." 

A  deprecating  look  came  into  her  face  and  she  tilted  her 
head  to  one  side.  I  felt  coming  revelations  about  Miss  Har- 
ris's rent  and  said  hastily  : 

"What  does  she  sing,  concert,  opera,  musical  comedy?" 

"She's  hardly  sung  in  public  at  all  yet.  She's  studying,  and 
I'm  afraid  that  it's  very  uncertain.     Last  month " 

I   interrupted  desperately. 

"Is  she  a  contralto  or  soprano?" 

"Dramatic  mezzo,"  said  Mrs.  Bushey.  "She's  trying  to 
get  an  opening,  but,"  she  compressed  her  lips  and  shook  her 
head  gloomily,  "there  are  so  many  of  them  and  her  voice  is 
nothing  wonderful.  But  she  evidently  has  some  money,  for 
she  rays  her  rent  regularly." 

I    felt   immensely  relieved. 

Evelyn  has  a  friend,  Roger  Clements,  a  bachelor  of 
forty-two,  who  has  an  apartment  on  Grammercy  Park 
and  who  has  money,  "not  according  to  Pittsburgh  stand- 
ards, but  the  way  the  Clements  reckon  money."  Roger 
leads  the  intellectual  life  and  visits  Evelyn  occasionally, 
animated  by  a  sort  of  staid  and  middle-aged  sentiment. 
On  one  such  occasion  he  explains  to  her  that  women 
must  not  be  allowed  to  descend  into  the  arena  of  life, 
but  must  keep  out  of  it  all.  "sheltered  from  the  noise 
and  glare  of  the  world  by  our  own  firesides" : 

I  stopped  short,  cut  off  by  a  flood  of  sound  that  suddenly 
burst  upon  us  from  the  register. 

It  was  a  woman's  voice  singing  Musetta's  song,  and  by  its 
clearness  and  volume  seemed  to  be  the  breath  of  the  register 
become  vocal.  We  started  back  simultaneously  and  looked 
about  the  room,  while  Musetta's  song  poured  over  us,  a  rich 
jubilant  torrent  of  melody. 

"What  is  it?"  said  Roger,  rising  as  if  to  defend  me. 

"Miss  Harris,"  I   answered,  jumping  up. 

"Who's   Miss  Harris?" 

"A  singer.     She  lives  here." 

"Docs  she  live  in  there?"     He  pointed  to  the  register. 

"No,   on  the  top  floor,  but  it  connects  with  her  room." 

We  stood  still  and  listened,  and  as  the  song  rose  to  its  bril- 
liant climax,  Roger  looked  at  me  smiling,  and  nodded  ap- 
provingly. In  his  heart  he  thinks  he  is  something  of  a  mu- 
sician, has  season  seats  at  the  opera  and  goes  dutifully  to  the 
symphony.  I  don't  think  he  is  any  more  musical  than  I  am. 
I  don't  think  literary  people  ever  are.  They  like  it  with 
their  imaginations,  feel  its  sensuous  appeal,  but  as  to  ex- 
periencing those  esoteric  raptures  that  the  initiated  know — 
it's  a  joy  denied. 

The  song  came  to  an  end. 

"Xot  a  bad  voice,"  said   Roger.     "Who  is  she?" 

"A  lady  who  is  studying  to  be  a  professional."  And  then 
I  added  spitefully:  "Do  you  think  she  ought  to  give  up  her 
singing  to   be  sheltered  by   somebody's   fireside?" 

Roger  had  turned  to  get  his  coat-  He  stopped  and  looked 
at  me  over  his  shoulder,  smiling — he  really  has  a  delightful 
smile. 

"I  except  ladies  with  voices." 

"Because  they  add  to  the  pleasure  of  gentlemen  with  mu- 
sical tastes  ?" 

He  picked  up  his  coat. 

"Evie,  one  of  the  things  that  strengthens  me  in  my  belief 
is  that  when  you  get  on  that  subject  you  become  absolutely 
acid." 

Evelyn  comes  to  know  Miss  Harris,  thanks  to  that 
lady's  aggressive  friendliness,  and  she  also  comes  to 
know  Mr.  Masters,  who  describes  himself  as  a  "specu- 


lator in  voices"  and  whose  relations  with  the  singer  are 
|  of  a  dubious  kind.  One  day  Evelyn  is  present  when 
Lizzie  Harris  sings  to  Masters: 

"Miss   Harris   has   a   good  voice,    I   might   say   a   fine   voice. 

But — all  here,"  he  spread  his  fingers  fan-wise  across  his  fore- 

'  head   and  tapped  on   that  broad   expanse,    "the   soul,   the  thing 

that    sees    and    feels — absent,    nil,"    he    fluttered    the    spread 

finders    in    the    air. 

I  was  astounded  at  his  cruel  frankness — all  the  more  so  as  I 
saw   it   had   completely   dashed   her   spirits. 

"Rubbish,  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it."  I  answered  hotly, 
entirely  forgetting  that  I  was  angry  with  her. 

"Xot  a  bit,"  he  returned  coolly,  "I've  told  her  so  often. 
A  great  presence,  a  fine  mechanism,"  he  swept  her  with  a 
gesture  as  if  she  had  been  a  statue,  "but  the  big  thing,  the 
heart  of  it  all — not  there.  No  imagination,  no  temperament, 
just  a  well-regulated,  handsomely  decorated  musical  box. 
Isn't  that  so,   Lizzie?" 

He  turned  from  me  and  directly  addressed  her,  his  eyes 
narrowed,  his  face  showing  a  faint  sardonic  amusement.  I 
wondered  what  she  was  going  to  say — whether  she  would  fly 
at  him,  or  whether,  like  the  woman  I  knew,  she  would  hide 
her  mortification  and  refuse  him  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
how  he  hurt  her. 

She  did  neither.  Moving  to  the  divan,  she  picked  up  her 
coat,  showing  me  a  face  as  dejected  as  that  of  a  disappointed 
child.  His  words  seemed  to  have  stricken  all  the  buoyancy 
out  of  her  and  she  shrugged  herself  into  the  coat  with  slow, 
fatigued  movements.  Bending  to  pick  up  her  gloves  and 
glasses  she  said  sombrely  : 

"I'll  get  a  soul   some   day." 

And  so  the  tragedy  of  the  singer  becomes  apparent. 
She  has  a  great  voice,  but  she  has  no  temperament. 
She  sings  mechanically  and  as  though  the  words  had 
no  meaning  for  her,  and  the  best  efforts  of  her  teachers 
seem  to  bear  no  fruit.  Lizzie  explains  her  trouble  to 
her  new  friend: 

"I've  been  at  it  two  years,  with  Vignorol — you  know  him? 
I've  learnt  Italian  and  German,  and  nearly  all  the  great  mezzo 
roles.  And  the  polite  ones  say  what  you  say,  and  the  ones 
who  don't  care  about  your  feelings  say  'A  good  enough  voice. 
but  no  temperament.'  "  She  gave  her  body  a  vicious  jerk  and 
the  stool  twirled  her  round  to  me.  "How  in  heaven's  name 
can  I  get  temperament  ?" 

"Well — er — time — and — er — experience   and   sorrow "      I 

had  come  upstairs  to  give  advice,  but  not  on  the  best  manner 
of  acquiring  temperament. 

She   cut   me   short. 

"I've  had  experience,  barrels  of  it.  And  time?  I'm  twenty- 
six  now — am  I  to  w^ait  till  I'm  seventy?  And  sorrow?  All 
my  relations  are  dead — not  that  I  care  much,  most  of  them 
I  didn't  know  and  those  I  did  I  didn't  like.  Shall  I  go  and 
stand  on  the  corner  of  Forty-Second  Street  and  Broadway  and 
clamor  for  sorrow  ?" 

"It'll  come  without  clamoring,"  I  said.  Upon  that  subject 
I  can  speak  with  some  authority. 

"I  wish  it  would  hurry  up.  I  want  to  arrive,  I  want  to 
be  a  great  prima  donna.  I  will  be  a  great  prima  donna.  I 
will  sing  into  that  big  dark  auditorium  and  see  those  thou- 
sands of  faces  staring  up  at  me  and  make  those  thousands 
of  dull  fat  pigs  of  people  sit  up  and  come  to  life." 

She  rose  and  walked  to  the  window,  pushed  it  up,  and 
picking  up  one  of  the  oranges,  threw  it  out. 

"I  hope  that'll  hit  some  one  on  the  head,"  she  said,  banging 
the  window   down. 

Evelyn  is  present  on  another  occasion  when  Masters 
is  making  a  futile  effort  to  compel  his  pupil  to  think 
and  to  feel.  But  she  sings  the  lines  "with  an  absence 
of  understanding  and  emotion  that  would  have  robbed 
them  of  all  meaning  if  anything  could.  I  wanted  to 
shake  her."  Then  Masters  sings  himself  from  the  "Die 
Walkiire,"  and  although  he  has  practically  no  voice  "I 
can  pay  no  higher  tribute  to  him  than  to  say  I  forgot 
him,  the  burlap  walls,  the  thin  tones  of  the  piano,  and 
saw  a  vision  of  despairing  demigods" : 

My  vision  was  dispelled.  Xo  one  could  have  kept  it  listen- 
ing to  her  and  watching  her.  As  they  went  on  what  he  created 
she  destroyed  ;  it  was  the  most  one-sided,  maddening  perform- 
ance. I  found  myself  eager  to  have  her  stop  that  I  might  hear 
him.  Before  they  had  reached  the  end  I  knew  that  Mr.  Mas- 
ters was  an  artist  and  she  was  not.  That  is  all  there  was 
to  it. 

She  turned  to  me,  proudly  smiling,  with  a  questioning 
"Well?" 

Mr.   Masters,  his  head  drooped,  heaved  a  sigh. 

I  could  not  be  untruthful.     I  had  been  too  deeply  moved. 

"Your  voice  is  very  fine,"  I  said  in  the  flattest  of  voices 
and  looked  at  her  beseechingly. 

She  met  my  eyes  steadily  and  her  smile  died  away. 

"Only  a  voice,"  she  said. 

"Miss   Harris,"    I   cried   imploringly.      "You   are  young,   you 

have  beaut^ "     She  cut  short  my  bromides  with   an  angry 

exclamation. 

"And  no  more  temperament  than  a  tomato  can,"  Mr.  Mas- 
ters finished  for  me. 

He  ran  his  fingers  over  the  keyboard  in  a  glittering  flow 
of  notes. 

"You're  a  liar,"  she  cried,  turning  furiously  on  him. 

Then  comes  the  break  between  Lizzie  and  Masters. 
Evelyn  knows  that  something  tragic  has  happened  up- 
stairs, and  when  she  can  bear  the  suspense  of  silence  no 
longer  she  ascends  and  finds  the  singer  lying  on  the 
sofa  with  her  eyes  shut  and  her  hands  clasped  over  her 
waist : 

"I'll  have  to  set  a  doctor,  I'll  call  the  man  in  the  hoarding- 
house   opposite." 

"Don't."  she  said  in  a  voice  which,  for  the  first  time, 
showed  a  note  of  life.  "If  -ou  bring  a  doctor  here  I'll  go 
out  in  the  street  as  I  am." 

She  was  in  the  blue  kimono,  I  didn't  know  whether  she  had 
strength  enough  to  move,  but  if  she  had  I  knew  that  she 
would  do  as  she  said,   and  the  night  was   freezing. 

"I  won't  call  the  doctor  if  you'll  tell  me  what's  happened 
to  **ou  ?" 

"I'll  tell  you,"  she  said,  and  raising  the  hand  from  her 
face  caught  at  my  skirt.  I  bent  down,  for  her  voice  was  very 
low,  hardly  more  than  a  whisper. 

"Masters  has  left  me." 

"Left  you,"  I  echoed,  bewildered.  "He  was  here  last  night. 
I  saw  him." 

Her  eyes  held  mine. 

"Left   me   for  good,"   she   whispered,   "forever." 

Any  words  that  I  might  have  had  ready  to  brace  up  a  dis- 
couraged spirit  died  away. 

"What — what  do  you  mean?"  I   faltered. 

"He  and  I  were  lovers — lived  together — you  must  have 
known  it..  He  got  tired  of  me — sick  of  me — he  told  ine  so 
himself — those  very  word<.  He  said  he  was  done  with  it  all. 
the  singing  and  me."  She  turned  her  head  away  and  looked 
at  the  wall.  "I've  been  here  ever  since.  I  don't  know  how 
long." 

I  stood  without  moving,  looking  at  her.  and  she  seemed  as 
dead  to  my  presence  as  if  she  had  really  been  the  corpse  I  at 


first  thought  her.  Presently  I  found  myself  putting  a  rug 
over  her,  settling  it  with  careful  hands  as  if  it  occupied  my 
entire  thoughts. 

Lizzie  eventually  recovers  from  the  shock  of  her  de- 
sertion and  announces  that  she  will  never  sing  again. 
She  had  known  that  Masters  intended  to  break  with  her 
j  and   the  only   way   she   could  hold   him   was  to   "make 
!  good."     And  she  had  been  unable  to  do  it.     She  could 
!  not  get  away   from  the  romance,  the  love-making,  and 
,  the  quarrels.     There  had  been  nothing  else  in  her  life: 
"It  had  to  end  and  he  ended  it.     He  didn't  care  how  much 
it  hurt  me.   or  what   I   felt,   or  what  anybody  thought.     That's 
I  the   right   way   to   be — not  to   let  other  people's   feelings   make 
you    afraid,    not    to    be    considerate    because    it's    easier    than 
1  fighting  it  out.     He  was  a  fine  man." 

That  was  John  Masters's  obituary  as  delivered  by  his  dis- 
carded  mistress. 

Evelyn  presently  awakes  to  the  fact  that  Roger  is 
becoming  interested  in  the  beautiful   singer  whom  he 

j  has  met  at  her  house  so  often,  and  to  her  own  con- 
sternation she  feels  the  pangs  of  something  like  jealousy 

I  mixed  with  a  bewilderment  that  he  should  be  so  blind 
to  the  radical  differences  in  their  social  and  moral  codes. 
Ought  she  to  tell  him  of  the  relationship  that  has  ex- 
isted between  Lizzie  and  Masters,  and  of  which  he  has 
no  suspicion?  Of  course  she  does  nothing  of  the  sort, 
even  when  Roger's  infatuation  becomes  evident  at  the 
extraordinary  supper  party  arranged  by  Lizzie  for  her 
two  friends: 

That  Roger  enjoyed  it  was  evident.  I  don't  suppose  he 
he  had  ever  been  at  a  supper  where  the  ladies  waited  and 
sometimes,  when  the  plates  ran  short,  washed  them  between 
courses.  Lizzie's  inexpertness  caused  continuous  breaks  in  the 
progress  of  the  feast — important  items  overlooked,  consulta- 
tions as  to  the  proper  order  of  the  viands,  an  unexpected  short- 
age of  small  silver.  Before  we  had  sot  to  the  canned  aspara- 
jhjs  I  found  myself  assuming  the  management.  Roger  rising 
and  pursuing  an  aimless  search  for  the  beer  opener,  and  Lizzie 
making  rapid,  futile  gropings  for  it  in  the  backs  of  drawers 
and  the  bottoms  of  bowls,  was  distracting  to  my  orderly  sense. 
They  couldn't  find  it  anywhere.  They  had  too  much  to  say. 
got  in  each  other's  way.  forgot  to  hunt  and  stood  laughing, 
while  I  took  up  the  search  and  ran  it  to  earth  on  a  nail  in  the 
kitchen. 

Lizzie  is  eventually  persuaded  to  let  Vignorol  test 
her  voice  once  more,  and  so  discovers  that  sorrow  and 
shock  have  done  their  work  and  that  the  temperament 
has  come  at  last  and  that  now  she  can  understand  and 
vitalize  the  words  that  she  is  singing: 

"It  wasn't  my  voice — but  that's  better,  he  says  it's  the  long 
rest — it  was  the  other  thing — the  temperament,  the  soul.  Ir's 
not  into  me.  I  knew  it  myself  as  soon  as  I  began  to  sing. 
I  felt  as  if  something  that  bound  me  was  gone — ropes  and 
chains  broken  and  thrown  away.  It  was  so  much  easier.  Be- 
fore I  was  always  making  efforts,  listening  to  what  they  told 
me.  trying  to  work  it  out  with  my  head.  And  today !  Oh. 
Evie.  I  knew  it.  I  felt  it — something  outside  myself  that  poured 
into  me  and  carried  me  along.  1  could  just  let  myself  go  and 
be  wonderful — wonderful — wonderful !" 

She  threw  out  h^r  arms  as  if  to  illustrate  the  extent  of  her 
wonderfulness,  wide  as  she  could  stretch,  then  brought  her 
hauls  together  on  her  bosom,  and,  with  half-shut  eyes,  stood 
rant  in  ravished  memory. 

We  gazed  mutely  at  her  as  if  she  were  some  remarkable 
spectacle  upon  which  we  had  unexpectedly  chanced. 

"I  saner  and  sang,"  she  said  softly,  "and  each  time  it  was 
better.     Vicrnorol  wouldn't  let  me  go." 

"What  did  he  say?"  I  asked. 

"He  kissed  me,"  she  murmured  dreamily. 

Roger's  disillusionment  comes  when  he  finds  that 
Lizzie  has  no  thought  for  anything  on  earth  except  her 
art.  When  he  visits  her  intent  upon  a  proposal  on  the 
eve  of  her  departure  to  take  lessons  in  Europe  she  has 
hardly  a  word  or  a  glance  for  him  until  she  discovers 
that  at  least  his  weight  avoirdupois  can  be  utilized  for 
the  purpose  of  coercing  a  refractory  trunk  lid : 

"It'll  not  take  five  minutes — just  one  good  pressure  on  thir 
corner.  There's  a  hat  box  that  sticks  up  and  has  to  be 
squeezed  down." 

With  a  white  face  of  wrath  Roger  strode  over  the  clothes 
and  sat  on  the  trunk.  I  have  never  believed  that  he  could 
be  ridiculous,  my  Roger  hedged  round  with  the  dignity  that 
is  the  Clements'  heritage,  but  he  was  then,  boiling  with  race, 
perched  uncomfortably  on  the  sloping  lid.  A  hysterical  desire 
to  lautrh  seized  me  and  I  backed  off  to  my  chair,  biting  my 
under  lin.  afraid  to  speak  for  fear  of  exploding  into  a  scream- 
ing giggle. 

They  were  unconscious  of  anything  funny  in  the  situation, 
one  too  angry,  the  other  too  engrossed.  With  a  concentrated 
glance  she  surveved  the  trunk,  directing  the  bestowal  of  his 
weight.  When  she  had  finally  got  him  in  the  right  place,  she 
knelt,  kev  in  hand,  and  in  answer  to  a  curt  demand  he  rose 
and  flopoed  furiously  down.  To  the  protesting  crunching  of 
the  hat  bnx.  the  lid  settled  and  the  click  of  the  lock  sounded. 

"Done."  she  cried  triumphantly,  falling  back  in  a  sitting 
posture  on  the  floor. 

Roeer  got  up. 

"Have  I  your  permission  to  go?"  he  asked  with  elaborate 
deference. 

"You  have,"  s.ii'l  hi-  hostess,  and  from  the  floor  looked  up 
with  a  bright  and  beaming  face  from  which  every  vestige  of 
bad   temper  had   fled.     "Gi  I   hick.      And   remember, 

the  first  performance  I  give  in  New  York  I  expect  to  see  you 
a-Mauding  in  the  bald-headed  row." 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  Lizzie  succeeds.  A  few 
vears  later  Ro^er  and  Evelvn  hear  her  sing  "Carmen" 
before  a  house  packed  from  floor  to  ceiling,  just  like  the 
pictures  that  had  always  haunted  her  dreams. 

The  author  is  to  be  congratulated  warmly  upon  a 
niece  of  work  of  extraordinary  delicacy  and  one  that 
has  not  onlv  all  the  "heart  interest"  that  the  most  ex- 
acting can  demand,  but  that  is  marked  by  a  combination 
of  humor  and  pathos  that  raises  it  to  a  hi^h  rank  in 
fiction.  And  the  illustrator  is  entitled  to  share  in  the 
applause  that  will  certainly  be  given  to  the  book. 

The  P.ook  of  Evflvx.  Bv  Geraldine  P.onncr.  In- 
dianapolis: The  Bobl^-Merrill  Company:  $1.25  net. 


Forest  officers  have  found  that  hi^h-power  telescopes 
arc   not    always    satisfactory   in   fire-lookout    work.      Tn 
some   localities   heat   vibrations   in    the   atmospher 
so  magnified  by  the  glass  that  clearer  vision  can  ' 
with  the  unaided  eves. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


The  Unforgiving  Offender. 

This  is  a  story  of  the  higher  and  more 
rarefied  strata  of  society,  into  which  for 
mysterious  reasons  the  socially  ambitious  are 
supposed  to  climb,  or  to  descend,  according 
to  the  point  of  view.  Mrs.  Stephanie  Lorraine 
has  seen  fit  to  run  away  with  Garret  Amherst, 
who  is  not  only  a  married  man,  but  actually 
has  four  children.  Soon  tiring  of  her  new 
love,  she  leaves  him  and  returns  to  her  old 
haunts  and  actually  has  the  audacity  to  put  in 
an  appearance  at  the  country  club  just  as 
though  nothing  had  happened.  Those  who 
are  aware  of  the  rigid  Puritanism  that  pre- 
vails in  these  social  altitudes  will  find  it  easy 
to  believe  that  all  the  women  look  another 
way  and  that  only  two  or  three  of  the  men 
are  prompt  to  offer  the  protection  of  their  es 
cort.  To  them  Stephanie  explains  her  marital 
eccentricities.  She  ran  away  with  Amherst 
because  her  husband  had  shown  himself  to  be 
so  little  of  a  man,  and  she  now  feels  a  bitter 
resentment  against  him  because  he  acquiesced 
in  her  desertion  and  refrained  from  acting 
aboriginally  in  pursung  her  and  reclaiming 
her  by  force.  It  is  rather  a  curious  theory 
for  the  wife  to  advance,  and  especially  at  this 
time,  when  aboriginal  methods  are  no  longer 
sanctioned.  But  Lorraine's  behavior  toward 
his  erring  wife  is  still  more  unaccountable. 
First  he  cuts  her  dead,  which  is  hardly  sur- 
prising, and  then  he  falls  in  love  with  her 
anew  and  implores  her  to  return  to  him,  and 
so  Mrs.  Lorraine  becomes  the  "unforgiving 
offender"  because  she  refuses  to  receive  these 
advances.  She  will  neither  return  to  her  hus- 
band nor  can  she  persuade  him  to  divorce  her 
so  that  she  may  marry  one  of  the  men  who 
came  to  her  rescue  at  the  country  club  and 
who  happens  to  be  an  old  admirer.  Of  course 
it  all  comes  right  in  the  end  through  the  con- 
venient disposition  of  some  of  the  superfluous 
characters  to  kill  each  other.  Indeed  we  fore- 
see at  an  early  stage  that  only  death  can 
straighten  a  sadly  tangled  situation,  and  it  is 
fortunate  that  the  novelist  can  always  resort 
to  death  as  an  ally  in  clearing  the  stage  of 
those  who  have  outlived  their  usefulness. 
The  author  has  doubtless  given  us  an  accu- 
rate picture  of  a  certain  society  set,  and  he 
has  told  his  story  skillfully  and  ingeniously. 
But  we  have  no  ambition  to  "climb"  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  picture  that  he  paints.  We  would 
rather  stay  where  we  are. 

The  Unforgiving  Offender.  By  John  Reed 
Scott.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company; 
$1.25  net.  

Old  New  Orleans. 

Readers  of  the  New  Orleans  Times-Demo- 
crat will  be  familiar  with  the  series  of  articles 
on  old  New  Orleans  contributed  by  Eliza  Rip- 
ley, and  will  be  glad  of  the  present  oppor- 
tunity to  possess  those  articles  in  enduring 
form.  Certainly  they  are  a  delightful  posses- 
sion, not  only  because  of  the  wealth  of  in- 
formation that  they  convey,  but  for  the  sunny 
and  kindly  humor  that  marks  them.  The 
author  has  attempted  no  general  portrayal  of 
the  old  days  except  in  so  far  as  her  own  per- 
sonal memories  are  representative  of  the  so- 
cial order  of  which  she  writes.  At  least  she 
shows  us  how  distinctive  that  social  order 
was  and  how  eloquent  of  a  habit  of  mind  and 
bearing  that  has  now  passed  forever.  For 
example,  why  was  music  so  essential  a  part 
of  the  young  girl's  education  in  old  New 
Orleans,  while  art  was  not  only  disregarded, 
but  discountenanced  as  something  hardly  re- 
spectable ?  Dancing,  too,  was  held  in  great 
esteem,  and  we  are  told  of  Devoti,  who  car- 
ried his  violin  in  a  baize  bag  and  who  was  a 
veritable  Turveydrop.  These,  too,  were  the 
days  when  it  was  considered  proper  that  chil- 
dren should  be  neither  seen  nor  heard,  and 
we  can  hardly  say  that  the  products  of  later 
days  have  justified  a  change  of  method.  Di- 
vorces were  practically  unknown  in  polite 
circles.  There  were  cases  where  men  sent 
their  unfaithful  wives  to  Paris  and  made  them 
stay  there,  a  punishment  that  was  certainly 
not  rigorous.  One  such  wife  recently  died 
in  Paris  at  the  age  of  ninety-five.  As  the 
author  says:  "She  simply  went  and  stayed! 
He  simply  stayed  !"  The  author  has  written 
an  extraordinarily  lively  book,  a  sort  of  per- 
petually moving  picture  of  a  day  that  it 
would  be  well  not  to  forget. 

Social  Life  in  Old  New  Orleans.  By  Eliza 
Ripley.     New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  $2.50  net. 


Voices  of  Tomorrow 

Perhaps  Mr.  Bjorkman  has  fallen  into  a 
common  error  in  the  emphasis  that  he  lays 
upon  the  present  time  as  in  some  way  the 
heginning  of  a  new  era  or  epoch,  and  the 
writers  of  the  present  day  as  its  prophet.  To 
exaggerate  the  importance  of  our  own  period 
is  a  sort  of  egotism,  and  one  that  we  find 
upon  every  page  of  history.  The  "voices" 
that  have  been  selected  by  the  author  are 
those  of  Strindberg,  Bjornson,  Lagerlof,  Grier- 
son.  Edith  Wharton,  Maeterlinck,  Bergson, 
Gissinp  Conrad,  and  Herrick.  But  what  of 
Ibsen?  Is  that  particular  star  already  upon 
tin-  wane? 

Pr~  'jably  the  most  important  of  these  es- 
says are  those  on  Bergson,  Maeterlinck,  and 
'"rici-on.  a  sort  of  mystical  trinity  who  eer- 
ie saying  things  to  which  we  have  not 
fore  paid  much  attention,  but  none  the 
rhings    that    are    nearly    as    old    as    hu- 


manity itself.  If  it  was  true  in  Emerson's 
day  that  philosophy  had  done  no  more  than 
repeat  the  teachings  of  Plato  it  is  equally  true 
today,  and  it  would  probably  be  equally  true 
that  Plato  had  repeated  the  sayings  of  those 
who  preceded  him.  We  may  confess  to  being 
a  little  tired  of  these  trumpetings  of  new 
evangels,  only  to  find  after  all  that  the  tailor 
has  merely  been  reclothed.  None  the  less 
the  author  has  given  us  literary  appreciations 
that  are  of  the  finest  kind,  like  all  else  that 
comes  from  his  pen. 

Voices    of    Tomorrow.       By    Edwin    Bjorkman. 
New  York:  Mitchell  Kennerley;   $1.50  net. 


Economics  of  Business. 
The  developments  of  American  manufac- 
turing business  and  the  increasing  sharpness 
of  competition  have  introduced  a  new  era 
into  commercial  life.  Profits  are  now  entirely 
dependent  upon  efficiency,  and  it  must  be  an 
efficiency  that  wholly  eliminates  waste, 
whether  it  be  a  waste  of  material  or  of  hu- 
man energies.  A  new  science  has  therefore 
grown  up  in  our  midst,  and  it  may  be  de- 
scribed as  the  science  of  efficiency,  which  can 
be  most  advantageously  studied  through  the 
recorded  experiences  of  successful  business 
men,  who  have  pointed  out  the  broad  prin- 
ciples of  their  own  practice  and  explained  the 
methods  by  which  those  principles  may  be 
applied.  Dr.  Brisco's  work  is  an  attempt  to 
reduce  those  principles  to  a  system  and  a 
code,  and  a  glance  through  his  volume  shows 
a  measure  of  marked  success.  In  the  course 
of  sixteen  chapters  he  explains  the  various 
types  of  business  organizations,  the  principles 
of  management,  analysis  of  cost  accounting, 
factory  efficiency,  buying,  selling,  and  adver- 
tising, money  and  credit,  trade-marks,  copy- 
rights, patents,  trade  names,  and  trade  secrets. 
The  author  writes  with  admirable  clearness 
and  in  such  a  way  as  to  convey  a  maximum 
of  definite  and  substantial  help. 

Economics  of  Business.  By  Norris  A.  Brisco, 
Ph.  D.,  F.  R.  H.  S.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company;    $1.50  net. 


The  Jumplng-Off  Place. 
When  Mrs.  Marston  discovers  that  life  is  a 
hollow  mockery  and  that  she  has  apparently 
been  separated  from  her  husband  forever  she 
is  advised  by  her  physician  to  go  West,  and 
in  new  and  unfamiliar  scenes  to  recover  her 
nervous  equilibrium  and  so  forget  the  past. 
She  does  so.  She  goes  to  Montana  and  en- 
ters with  vigor  into  the  life  of  a  mining 
town  where  the  angle  of  view  is  different 
from  anything  that  she  has  known  before. 
But  there  is  one  mysterious  resident  whom 
she  seems  never  to  meet,  although  when  she 
gets  a  casual  sight  of  his  photograph  it  re- 
minds her  irresistibly  of  some  one  of  whom 
she  is  trying  not  to  think.  At  this  point  we 
get  a  sort  of  clairvoyant  insight  into  the  end 
of  the  story  and  into  a  truly  delightful  atmos- 
phere of  misunderstandings  cleared  away  and 
of  a  reconciliation  that  we  trust  is  still  un- 
broken. 

The  Jumping-Off  Place.  By  Ethel  Shackel- 
ford. New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company; 
$1.25   net. 


Some  Books  for  the  Young. 
.  The  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company  deserve 
hearty  commendation  for  the  substantial  shelf 
of  books  for  the  young  that  they  have  just 
published.  Too  many  of  the  books  now  pre- 
pared for  juvenile  reading  are  a  weariness  and 
an  abomination.  They  are  either  "written 
down"  to  the  supposed  level  of  their  au- 
dience, they  are  merely  silly,  or  they  are 
made  to  revolve  around  some  momentary  craze 
that  is  not  always  a  wholesome  one.  But 
these  particular  volumes  are  all  that  they 
should  be,  and  the  boy  who  fails  to  appreciate 
them  must  be  mentally  deficient.  Their  vari- 
ous authors  have  selected  some  epoch  of  his- 
tory, and  described  it  in  a  way  that  is  both 
accurate  and  dignified.  Thus  we  have  "The 
Conquerors  of  Peru,"  by  H.  M.  Gilbert;  "In 
the  Days  of  the  Lionheart,"  by  Wallace 
Gandy  ;  "Heroes  of  Modern  Europe,"  by  Alice 
Birkhead ;  "The  Story  of  Robert  Bruce,"  by 
R.  L.  Mackie ;  "The  Story  of  the  French 
Revolution,"  by  Alice  Birkhead  ;  "The  Story 
of  Wellington,"  by  H.  F.  B.  Wheeler ; 
"Stories  from  Dutch  History,"  by  Arthur  H. 
Dawson ;  "The  Northmen  of  Britain,"  by 
Eleanor  Hull ;  and  "Once  Upon  a  Time,"  by 
Lillian  Gask,  the  last  being  an  attempt  to  pre- 
sent some  of  the  conditions  of  early  human 
evolution.  All  these  volumes  are  illustrated 
well  and  printed  well.  In  short,  there  is 
nothing  "childish"  about  them.  All  the  best 
books  for  children  are  equally  acceptable  by 
adults,  and  there  is  not  one  among  these  new 
volumes  that  will  not  meet  the  test.  The 
price  is  $1.50  net  each. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


It  is  surprising  that  the  "New  Thought" 
has  not  been  provocative  of  more  fiction  than 
it  was,  but  here  at  least  is  one  little  story 
of  New  England  in  which  the  cult  bears  a 
part,  although  not  an  aggressive  one.  It  is 
entitled  "The  Little  Window."  by  Helen  M. 
Hodsdon,  and  relates  how  the  heart  of  an 
old  spinster  was  so  softened  by  a  village  lec- 
ture that  she  relented  toward  a  younger  sister 
who  had  married  not  wisely  but  to  well.  It 
is  a  pathetic  little  yarn  and  well  writen. 
The  publishers  are  the  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
Company.     Price,  50  cents  net. 


Mrs.  Ruth  Sorenssen,  the  first  woman  judge 
in  Norway,  has  just  been  appointed.  She 
was  formerly  an  advocate  in  Christiania. 

Porfirio  Diaz,  former  president  of  Mexico, 
recently  celebrated  his  eighty-third  birthday 
at  his  home  in  Biarritz,  France.  He  attended 
a  banquet  in  the  evening  and  appeared  to  be 
in  excellent  health. 

Pierre  Boutroux,  who  has  accepted  the 
offer  of  French  mathematician  of  the  pro- 
fessorship of  mathematics  at  Princeton,  is  a 
cousin  of  President  Poincare  and  a  son  of 
Emtle  Boutroux,  the  noted  philosopher. 

Professor  Thomas  Whittemore,  who  has  re- 
turned to  London  after  a  brief  lecture  tour 
of  the  East,  is  the  American  representative 
on  the  committee  of  distribution  of  antiquities 
of  the  Egyptian  Exploration  Fund.  He  is  the 
first  American  to  serve  on  this  committee  in 
thirty  years. 

Amanda  Hale,  M.  D.,  a  cousin  of  Nathan 
Hale,  a  hero  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution, 
and  in  her  day  a  writer  of  distinction,  has 
been  taken  to  a  New  Orleans  infirmary,  owing 
to  failing  health.  She  is  about  eighty-two 
years  of  age.  Many  years  ago  she  was  in  the  | 
drug  business  in  Roseland,  Louisiana. 

John  A.  Peters,  who  has  been  elected  to  the 
House  from  the  Third  Maine  Congressional 
District,  upholds  the  old-line  traditions  of  his 
district,  which  in  years  past  regularly  re- 
turned Blaine  to  office.  Peters  is  Speaker  of 
the  house  of  representatives  of  his  state  and 
lives  in  Ellsworth,  where  he  was  born.  He  is 
a  lawyer  and  is  president  of  a  bank. 

M.  Eugene  Regnault,  the  new  French  am- 
bassador to  Japan,  is  well  known  for  his  ef- 
ficient work  in  Morocco  between  the  years 
1904  and  1912.  It  was  at  the  time  of  his 
last  mission  to  Fez,  in  the  spring  of  1912, 
that  he  was  promised  by  the  Poincare  minis- 
try the  appointment  of  ambassador  to  the 
Japanese  court  in  recognition  of  his  valuable 
services  in  establishing  the  Moroccan  pro- 
tectorate. 

Adolph  L.  Kline,  acting  president  of  the 
board  of  aldermen  and  mayor  of  New  York, 
a  position  which  he  will  hold  until  January'  L 
when  the  newly  elected  executive  will  take 
office,  is  a  Republican,  and  for  twenty-five 
years  was  a  close  friend  of  the  late  Mayor 
Gaynor.  He  has  served  three  terms  in  the 
board  of  aldermen.  He  was  vice-chairman  of 
the  board,  elected  by  fusion  members  when 
John  Purroy  Mitchel  resigned  as  president  to 
become  collector  of  the  port  of  New  York. 

Professor  Elwood  Mead,  who  has  just  been 
called  to  the  head  of  the  new  Division  of 
Rural  Institutions,  University  of  California, 
was  formerly  chief  of  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Irrigating  Investigations.  He  is  now 
in  Australia,  where  as  chairman  of  the  rivers 
and  water  supply  commission  of  the  State 
of  Victoria  he  has  demonstrated  his  qualities 
of  statesmanship  as  well  as  of  engineering. 
He  was  the  first  American  to  hold  a  pro- 
fessorship of  irrigating  engineering  and  at  the 
time  was  with  the  Colorado  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. 

Sir  Alfred  Hopkinson,  K.  C,  late  vice- 
chancellor  of  the  Victoria  University  of  Man- 
chester, who  will  proceed  to  India  in  October 
to  advise  the  senate  of  the  University  cf 
Bombay  in  regard  to  questions  of  administra- 
tion and  organization,  was  a  scholar  to  Lin- 
coln/ College,  Oxford,  and  after  a  distin- 
guished university  career  was  called  to  the 
bar  in  1 873.  He  subsequently  became  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  Owens  College,  Manchester, 
which  position  he  resigned  in  1889  on  re- 
moving to  London.  He  sat  in  the  House  of 
Commons   for   four  years,   beginning   in    1S95. 

Miss  Ethel  Carnie,  a  new  English  author 
whose  work  has  stamped  her  as  a  success, 
worked  for  eleven  years  in  a  Lancashire  cot- 
ton mill,  beginning  when  a  mere  child.  The 
change  in  her  life  came  when,  after  years  of 
bobbin-winding,   she   wrote   "Songs   of  a   Fac- 


tory Girl,"  a  little  book  of  poems  which  came 
to  her  in  snatches  as  she  clattered  to  and 
fro  under  the  towering  machines.  To  the 
little  mill  girl's  mild  surprise  the  first  edition 
of  her  work  sold  out  like  wildfire,  as  the  third 
edition  is  now  doing.  Her  latest  work  is  more 
ambitious,  being  in  the  form  of  a  novel  en- 
titled "Miss  Nobody."  She  is  twenty-seven 
years  of  age. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 

A  Prayer  for  Beauty. 
Give   her   such  beauty  of  body   and  mind 

As  the  leaves  of  an   aspen-tree 
When  they  vary  from  silver  to  green  in  the  wind, 

And  who   shall   be  lovely  as  she? — ■ 
Then   give  her  the   favor  of  harking  to  love 

As  the  heart  of  a  wood  to  the  call  of  a  dove! — 
And  give  her  the  beauty  of  following  free 

As  a  cloud  in  the  sky  or  a  wave  in  the  sea! 

Give   her    such   purity   vivid    with   light 

As  the  wonder   of  passion  can  be, 
Aware  in  the  day  and  rapt  in  the  night, 

And  none  shall  be  lovely  as  she! — 
O  give  her  the  glory  a  lover  shall  find 

In  the  sharing  of  beauty  of  body  and  mind, 
The  paramount  beauty  of  giving,  that  she 

Shall   immortally  give  it! — But  give   her  to  me! 
— Witter    Bynner,    in    the   Forum. 


The  Passing  of  the  Gael. 
They  are  going,  going,  going  from  the  valleys  and 

the    hills, 
They  are  leaving  far  behind   them  heathery   moor 

and    mountain    rills, 
All    the    wealth    of    hawthorn    hedges    where    the 

brown  thrush  sways  and   thrills. 

They    are    going,    shy-eyed    colleens    and    lads    so 

straight  and  tall, 
From  the  purple   peaks  of  Kerry,    from  the   crags 

of   wild    Imaal, 
From  the  greening  plains  of  Mayo   and  the  glens 

of    Donegal. 

They     are    leaving     pleasant     places,     shores     with 

snowy    sands    outspread ; 
Blue    and    lonely    lakes    a-stirring    when    the    wind 

stirs  overhead; 
Tender    living    hearts     that    love    them,     and     the 

graves   of    kindred    dead. 

They   shall    carry  to    the    distant   land    a  tear-drop 

in  the  eye, 
And    some    shall    go    uncomforted — their    days    an 

endless    sigh 
For  Kathaleen  Ni  Houlihan's  sad  face,   until  they 

die. 

Oh,   Kathaleen  Ni  Houlihan,  your  road's  a  thorny 

way, 
And  'tis  a  faithful  soul  would  walk  the  flints  with 

you   for  aye, 
Would    walk  the   sharp    and    cruel    flints    until    his 

locks  grew  gray. 

So  some  must  wander  to  the  East,  and  some  must 

wander  West; 
Some    seek    the    white    wastes    of   the    North,    and 

some  a   Southern   nest; 
Yet    never    shall   they   sleep    so    sweet    as    on    your 

mother  breast. 

The  whip  of  hunger  scourged  them  from  the  glens 

and  quiet  moors, 
But    there's    a    hunger    of    the    heart    that    plenty 

never  cures; 
And  they  shall  pine  to  walk  again  the  rough   road 

that  is  yours. 

Within  the  city  streets,  hot,  hurried,   full  of  care, 
A  sudden  dream  shall  bring  them  a  whiff  of  Irish 

air — 
A  cool  air,  faintly  scented,  blown  soft  from  other- 
where. 

Oh,    the    cabins,    long    deserted! — Olden    memories 

awake — 
Oh,     the     pleasant,     pleasant     places! — Hush!     the 

blackbird  in  the  brake! 
Oh,  the  dear  and  kindly  voices! — Now  their  hearts 

are  fain  to  ache. 

They    may    win    a    golden    store— sure    the    whims 

were  golden,  too ; 
And    no    foreign    skies    hold    beauty    like   the    rainy 

skies  they  knew; 
Nor    any    night-wind    cool    the    brows    as    did    the 

foggy  dew. 

They  are  going,  going,  going,  and  we  can  not  bid 

them  stay; 
The     fields     are     now     the     strangers*     where     the 

strangers'    cattle   stray, 
Oh!    Kathaleen   Ni  Houlihan,  your  way's  a  thorny 

way!  — Ethne   Carbery, 
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THE   LATEST  BOOKS. 


Marxism  versus  Socialism. 
We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Simkhovitch  for  a 
certain  clarification  of  Socialist  theories  badly 
needed  at  a  time  of  unusual  economic  inco- 
herence. He  reminds  us  that  the  Marxian 
predictions  of  a  social  revolution  were  based 
upon  certain  developments  that  he  believed 
to  be  inevitable.  Marx  regarded  Socialism, 
not  as  an  ideal  state  or  system,  but  as  ren- 
dered necessary  by  existing  conditions  and 
the  results  of  those  conditions.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  the  conditions  and  of  their  results 
Socialism  would  be  unheard  of.  For  example, 
he  foresaw  a  complete  concentration  of  pro- 
ductive, agricultural,  and  commercial  under- 
takings under  capitalistic  control.  There  has 
been  no  such  concentration.  He  predicted  the 
complete  disappearance  of  the  middle  classes 
and  a  general  proletarization  of  the  masses, 
whose  misery  would  increase.  Once  more  his 
prophecies  have  been  falsified.  He  foresaw 
commercial  crises  of  ever-increasing  magni- 
tude, and  while  there  have  been  crises  they 
have  not  been  on  the  Marxian  scale.  These 
were  the  things  that  were  to  make  Socialism 
inevitable,  and  these  are  the  things  that  have 
not  happened.  Therefore,  argues  the  author, 
Socialism  has  been  rendered  impossible  by 
the  theories  of  Marx. 

The  argument  is  an  interesting  one,  if 
somewhat  polemic  and  sanguine.  It  is  true 
that  Socialism  has  become  tame  and  that 
the  idea  of  a  social  revolution  has  now  the 
same  kind  of  inspiration  as  attaches  to  specu- 
lation on  the  battle  of  Armageddon.  At  the 
same  time  we  can  be  by  no  means  sure  that 
discontent  is  decreasing  or  that  there  is  any 
certainty  of  that  slow  convalescence  that  is  so 
much  more  stable  in  its  results  than  the  dras- 
tic medicaments  of  the  old-time  Socialist. 
And  it  is  the  race  between  discontent  and 
amelioration  that  society  has  to  fear.  At  the 
same  time  the  author  presents  us  with  a 
scholarly  economic  presentation  that  we 
should  be  sorry  to  have  missed. 

Marxism  versus  Socialism.  By  Vladimir  G. 
Simkhovitch,  Ph.  D.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  & 
Co.;    $1.50  net. 

Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
Since  Vaughn  Kester's  untimely  death  the 
public  has  never  ceased  to  call  for  more  of 
his  works.  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company  has 
endeavored  to  meet  this  demand  and  again 
is  ready  to  present  more  of  his  productions — 
but  these  are  absolutely  the  last  of  the  won- 
derful productions  of  this  author.  This  col- 
lection of  short  stories  is  published  under  the 
title  of  "The  Hand  of  the  Mighty." 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  Josephus  Daniels  has 
nearly  completed  the  manuscript  for  a  biogra- 
phy of  President  Wilson  and  has  arranged 
with  an  Eastern  publishing  house  to  bring  out 
the  book. 

Coincident  with  the  announcement  that  the 
Pope  has  taken  exception  to  the  doctrines  of 
M.  Bergson,  Messrs.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  have 
to  send  his  most  significant  work,  "Creative 
Evolution,"  to  press  for  the  tenth  time. 

Admiral  Dewey  tells  the  story  of  his  life  in 
"The  Autobiography  of  George  Dewey,  Ad- 
miral of  the  Navy,"  which  is  published  by  the 
Scribner's. 

Holman  Day,  author  of  "The  Skipper  and 
the  Skipped,"  himself  a  good  and  careful 
skipper,  is  commodore  of  the  power-boat  di- 
vision of  the  Portland  Yacht  Club.  Mr.  Day 
spent  part  of  the  summer  drilling  his  division 
and  in  cruising  up  and  down  the  Maine  coast 
in  the  Davy  Jones  II,  which  has  taken  the 
place  of  its  wrecked  predecessor.  He  does 
not  neglect  his  literary  work,  however,  as  a 
typewriter  is  part  of  his  ship's  stores.  Mr. 
Day's  novel,  "Squire  Phin,"  a  story  of  Maine 
villagers,  has  just  been  republished  in.  a  new 
edition. 

Well  known  as  a  South  American  explorer 
and  archaeologist,  Hiram  Bingham  has  written 
in  a  new  strain  "The  Monroe  Doctrine:  An 
Obsolete  Shibboleth."  The  book  is  published 
by  the  Yale  University   Press. 

Vilhjalmur  Stefansson's  "My  Life  with  the 
Eskimo"  is  among  the  publications  scheduled 
for  late  October. 

To  Macmillan's  Modern  Fiction  Library 
there  have  been  added  the  following  titles : 
F.  Marion  Crawford's  "The  Heart  of  Rome," 
Hamilton  Drummond's  "The  Justice  of  the 
King,"  Zona  Gale's  "The  Loves  of  Pelleas 
and  Etarre,"  and  Jack  London's  "Adventure." 

Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  whose  novel,  "The 
Judgment  House,"  was  published  a  few 
months  ago,  is  spending  his  vacation  from  his 
parliamentary  duties  in  a  visit  to  this  conti- 
nent. He  is  at  present  in  Canada,  and  later 
will  go  to  New  York  and  Washington. 

The  Uncle  Remus  Memorial  Association, 
which  early  this  year  purchased  "The  Wren's 
Nest"  at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  Joel  Chandler  Har- 
ris's home,  which  is  to  endure  as  a  lasting 
monument  to  the  creator  of  the  beloved  old 
darky  story-teller,  the  sagacious  "Brer  Rab- 
bit" and  the  friendly  old  "Sis  Crow,"  has  just 
issued  a  charming  thirty-eight-page  booklet, 
written  by  Myrta  Lockett  Avery,  giving  a 
sketch  of  the  author's  life,  and  an  account  of 
the  work  of  the  memorial  association.  The 
demand  for  Joel  Chandler  Harris's  books,  of 


which  "The  Bishop  and  the  Boogerman"  and 
"Told  by  Uncle  Remus,"  published  by  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.,  are  among  the  most  popular, 
has  not  decreased  with  the  years,  and  the 
generous  support  which  the  memorial  associa- 
tion has  received  is  just  another  proof  that 
"The  Wren's  Nest"  will  ever  be  one  of 
America's  true  literary  shrines. 

Harper  &  Brothers  announce  that  they  have 
put  to  press  for  reprinting:  "The  Standard 
of  Usage  in  English,"  by  Thomas  R.  Louns- 
bury;  "Captured  by  the  Navajos,"  by  Captain 
Charles  A.  Curtis  ;  "History  of  the  Intellectual 
Development  of  Europe,"  by  John  W.  Draper ; 
and  "A  Tramp  Abroad,"  "Life  on  the  Missis- 
sippi," "Following  the  Equator,"  "A  Connecti- 
cut Yankee  at  the  Court  of  King  Arthur,"  and 
"The    American    Claimant,"    by    Mark   Twain. 


New  Books  Received. 
The  Dominie  of  Harlem.     By  Arnold   Mulder. 
Chicago:  A.   C.  McClurg  &  Co.;  $1.25  net. 
A  story  of  the  Michigan  Dutch. 

The    Wilderness    Castaways.      By    Dillon    Wal- 
lace.    Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.;  $1.25  net. 
A  story   for  boys. 

Captain  Protheroe's  Fortune.  By  Oswald 
Kendall.  Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.;  $1.25 
net. 

A  sea  story  of  treasure  bunting. 

Fatima.      By  Rowland  Thomas.      Boston:    Little, 
Brown  &  Co.;  $1.35  net. 
A  romance  of  Egypt. 

The  Child's  Book  of  American  History.  By 
Albert  T.  Blaisdell  and  Francis  K.  Ball.  Boston: 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.;   75  cents. 

For  boys  and  girls  from  eight  to  twelve  years  of 
age. 

The  Adventures  of  Johnny  Chuck.  By  Thorn- 
ton W.  Burgess.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.; 
50  cents  net 

Issued  in  Eedtime   Story-Books. 

The  Adventures  of  Reddy  Fox.  By  Thornton 
W.  Burgess.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  50 
cents   net. 

Issued  in   Bedtime   Story-Books. 

Colette     in     France,  By     Etta     Blaisdell     Mc 

Donald.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  60  cents 
net. 

Issued  in  Little  People  Everywhere  Series. 

The  Quest  of  the  Dream.  By  Edna  Kingsley 
Wallace.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1.50 
net. 

A  novel. 

A    Little    Green    World.      By  J.    E.    Buckrose. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1.25  net. 
A  novel. 

Circe's   Daughter.      By    Priscilla   Craven.      New 
York:   Duffield  &  Co.;    $1.25   net. 
A  novel. 

Airship  Cruising  from  Silver  Fox  Farm.  By 
James  Otis.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Com- 
pany; $1.50. 

A  story  for  boys, 

Dorothy  Brooke  Across  the  Sea.  By  Frances 
Campbell  Sparhawk.  New  York:  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell    Company;    $1.50. 

Issued  in  the  Dorothy  Brooke  Books  for  Girls. 

Diamond  Cut  Diamond.     By  Jane  Bunker.     In- 
dianapolis: The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company;  $1.25  net. 
A  novel. 

Camp-Fire  Girls.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran 
Company;  25  cents. 

The  third  revised  edition  of  the  Camp-Fire  Girls 
Manual    for   1913. 

Reaching  Up  and  Out.  By  Amos  R.  Wells. 
New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company;  50  cents 
net. 

"A  book  of  incentive  for  every  one,  especially 
young  people." 

The  Quest  of  the  Best.  By  William  De  Witt 
Hyde.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company; 
$1  net. 

A  book  of  suggestion  and  advice  for  all  en- 
gaged in  work  with  boys. 

The  Taste  of  Apples.     By  Jennette.  Lee.     New 
York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.;  $1.25  net. 
A  novel. 

A  Fool  and  His  Money.  By  George  Barr  Mc- 
Cutcheon.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.;  $1.30 
net. 

A  novel. 

Midshipman   Days.     By   Roger   West.     Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $1  net. 
A  story  of  adventure  for  boys. 

The  Story  of  Richard  Doubledick.  By 
Charles  Dickens.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany;  50  cents. 

First  published  in  1854  as  part  of  "The  History 
of  the  Seven  Poor  Travelers." 

The  Paradise  of  Children.  By  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne.  Boston :  Houghton  Mifflin  Company; 
50    cents. 

A  new  edition  with  illustrations  by  Patten  Wil- 
son. 

Captain  Boldheart  and  the  Latin-Grammar 
Master:  Holiday  Romance  from  the  Pen  of 
Lieut.  Co.  Robin  Redforth,  Aged  9.  By  Charles 
Dickens.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  50 
cents. 

The  third  of  four  stories  for  children,  written 
by   Dickens  in    1867. 

The  Three  Golden  Apples.  By  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company; 
50  cents  net. 

A  new  edition,  with  illustrations  by  Patten  Wil- 
son. 

The  Trial  of  William  Tinkling:  Written  by 
Himself     at     the     Age     of     Eight     Years.      By 
Charles  Dickens.      Boston:   Houghton    Mifflin   Com- 
pany;   50  cents  net- 
Written  by  Charles  Dickens  in  1867. 

Lyric  Poetry.  By  Ernest  Rhys.  New  York: 
E.   P.   Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.50  net. 

"Mr.  Rhys's  volume  is  not  intended  to  be  a 
history   of    lyric    poetry   so    much    as    a    tracing    of 


the    development     of     the     lyric     idea     in     English 
literature." 

Little  Girl  Blue  Plays  "I  Spy."  By  Jose- 
phine Scribner  Gates.  Boston:  Houghton  "  Mifflin 
Company;   50  cents  net. 

An   illustrated  story   for  little  girls. 

The  Changi  ng  Year.  Compiled  by  John  R. 
Howard.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Com- 
pany;   $1.50   net. 

A  book  of  nature  verse. 

The  White  Duckling  and  Other  Tales. 
Translated  by  Nathan  Haskell  Dole.  New  York: 
Thomas  Y.    Crowell  Company;   $1   net. 

A  collection  of   Russian  fairy   talcs. 

Treasure  Mountain.     By  Edwin  L.  Sabin.    New 
York:   Thomas  Y.    Crowell  Company;   $1.50. 
A  story   for   boys. 

Old   Countries   Discovered  Anew.     By  Ernest 
Talbert.      Boston:  Dana  Estes  S:  Co. 
"A  motor  book  for  everybody." 

Two      Quaint      Republics.       By      Virginia      W. 
Johnson.      Boston :    Dana    Estes   &   Co. ;    $1.25    net. 
An  account  of  Andorra  and  San  Marino. 

Camp  Brave  Pine.  By  Harriet  T.  Comstock. 
New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company;  $1.25 
net. 

A  camp-fire  girl   story. 

History  of  the  Discovery  and  Conquest  of 
Costa  Rica.  By  R.  Fernandez  Guardia.  New 
York:    Thomas  Y.    Crowell   Company;    $3    net. 

An  authoritative  account  of  the  republic  adjoin- 
ing Panama  to  the  north. 

Around  the  World  Cook  Book.  By  Mary 
Louise  Bar  roll.  New  York:  The  Century  Com- 
pany;   $1.50  net. 

The  culinary  gleanings  of  a  naval  officer's  wife. 

Westways.      By   S.   Weir   Mitchell.      New   York: 
The  Century  Company;  $1.40  net. 
A  novel. 

Aladdin  from  Broadway.  By  Frederic  S. 
Isham.  Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Com- 
pany $1.25  net. 

A  novel. 

The  Jack-Knife  Man.     By  Ellis  Parker  Butler. 
New  York:   The  Century  Company;   $1.25   net. 
A  novel. 

The  New  American  Drama.  By  Richard  Bur- 
ton. New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company; 
$1.25    net. 

A  setting  forth  of  the  conditions  which  prevail 
relative  to  the  stage  in  America  at  the  present  day. 

Here's  a  New  One.     By  Adolph  Davidson.    New 
York:    H.    M.    Caldwell   Company. 
A  book  of  after-dinner  stories. 

Tristan  and  Isolde.  By  Oliver  Huckel.  New 
York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company;  75  cents  net. 

Richard  Wagner's  dramatic  poem  freely  trans- 
lated in  poetic   narrative. 

Practical  Sewing  and  Dressmaking.  By  Sara 
May  Allington.  Boston:  Dana  Estes  &  Co.;  $1.50 
net. 

With  illustrations  by  Elizabeth  Cleves  Banks. 

Joe,    the    Book    Farmer.      By    Garrard    Harris. 
New   York:    Harper    &   Brothers;    $1    net. 
A  story  of  making  good  on  the  land. 

In  the  High  Valley.  By  Susan  Coolidge. 
Boston:   Little,    Brown  &   Co. 

Issued  in  the  Katy  Did  Series.  For  girls  of 
ten  years  and    upwards. 

Threads  of   Grey  and  Gold.      By   Myrtle   Reed. 
New  York:  G.   P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1.50. 
A  volume  of  sketches  and  essays. 

Joyous  Guard.  By  Arthur  Christopher  Benson. 
New  York:   G.    P.   Putnam's   Sons;    $1.50. 

A  plea  for  men  and  women  to  make  for  them- 
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A  book  for  the  individual. 
Carrying  a  message  to  you. 

Price  $1.35  net 


selves  a  stronghold  of  the  mind  for  recreation  and 
enjoyment. 

Xew  England  and  N"ew  France.  Bv  James 
Douglas,  LL.  D.  New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons;    $3. 

Contrasts  and  parallels  in  colonial  history. 

The    Desired    Woman,       By    Will    N.     Harhcn. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers;  $1.30  net. 
A  novel. 

The  Argyle  Case.  By  Arthur  Hornblow,  in  co- 
operation with  William  J.  Burns.  New  York: 
Harper  S:  Brothers;  $1.25  net. 

A  detective  story. 

Clover.  By  Susan  Coolidge.  Boston:  Little, 
Brown  &  Co. 

Issued  in  the  Katy  Did  Series.  For  girls  of 
ten   years   and   upwards. 

War      Department.       Annual      Reports,       1912. 
Washington :    Government   Printing  Office. 
In  four  volumes. 

The  City  of  Purple  Dreams.      Chicago:    F.   G. 
Browne  &  Co.;   $1.30   net. 
A  novel. 
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Announcement 

Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers 
beg  to  announce  the  publi- 
cation of  a  new  novel  by  the 

Author  of   The   Inner    Shrine 

[BASIL  KING] 

THE   WAY   HOME 


Advertisement 

<J  This  new  novel,  "The  Way  Home,"  touches  greater  depths  of  human 
nature  than  even  "The  Wild  Olive"  or  "The  Street  Called  Straight." 
It  deals  with  the  most  important  things  of  life,  single  life,  married  life 
and  church  life,  and  portrays  the  inner  motives  of  a  self-centered  man. 
It  is  the  story  of  the  struggle  between  the  spiritual  and  the  material  in 
the  average  man — a  series  of  tense,  emotional  situations  in  which  a 
strong  man  who  was  far  from  being  a  hero  found  himself.  He  found, 
too,  a  tower  of  strength  in  the  love  of  the  woman  he  had  misunderstood. 

For  Sale  by  All  Booksellers 
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'THE  TAMING   OF  THE  SHREW." 


The  same  lavish  expenditure  and  good  taste 
that  presided  over  the  production  of  "Electra" 
has  been  brought  into  play  with  that  of  "The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew."  Miss  Anglin,  made 
confident  by  success,  is  herself  undertaking 
the  staging  of  the  three  Shakespearean  pieces 
in  her  repertory  during  her  season,  at  the  Co- 
lumbia, and  since  this  is  the  exercise  of  a 
new  accomplishment,  and  one  most  compe- 
tently employed,  those  present  Monday  night 
were  specially  emphatic  in  their  recognition 
of  the  artistic  beauty*  of  the  various  scenes. 

The  courtyard  of  Baptista's  house,  with  its 
antique  fountain  yielding  the  murmur  and 
trickle  of  running  water,  the  effect  of  opu- 
lent interiors  bestowed  by  tapestried  walls 
and  rich  furnishings,  and  the  suggestion  of 
light  and  splendor  during  the  fete  at  Lucentio's 
house  in  the  final  act,  where  all  the  richly  ap- 
pareled gallants  are  gathered  together  to  cele- 
brate a  sort  of  composite  wedding  festival, 
all  unite  to  lead  up  to  a  gradual  culmination 
of  the  generally  striking  pictorial  effect. 

"The  Taming  of  the  Shrew"  lends  itself  to 
this  sort  of  thing  particularly  well.  Those 
opulent  Italians  who  constitute  its  characters, 
if  one  may  believe  their  statements  of  their 
means,  are  magnificently  endowed.  That  an- 
cient suitor.  Gremio,  in  presenting  his  plea 
to  his  would-be  father-in-law,  says,  in  a 
speech  that  is  probably  one  that  Shakespeare 
deigned  to  "touch  with  gold" — for  we  must 
not  forget  that  this  play  is  merely  Shake- 
speare's adaptation  of  a  then  familiar  and 
popular   stage   theme : 

My    house   within   the    city 
Is  richly  furnished  with  plate  and  gold; 
Basins  and    ewers   to   lave  her    dainty    hands; 
My  hangings  all  of  Tynan  tapestry; 
In   ivory   coffers  I   have   stuffed   my  crowns; 
In  cypress  chests  my  arras  counterpoints, 
Costly  apparel,  tents,  and  canopies. 
Fine    linen,    Turkey    cushions    boss'd    with    pearl. 
Valance   of  Venice  gold    in    needlework. 

This  suggestion  of  a  taste  for  splendor  is 
generally  borne  out  in  the  production  as  a 
whole.  The  costumes  are  noticeably  graceful 
and  handsome,  those  of  Bianca  and  Katherine 
being  particularly  so. 

Miss  Anglin  makes  her  first  entry  in  a  vivid 
orange-colored  brocade  that  seems  to  be  a 
very  fitting  exponent  of  Katherine's  temper. 
As  in  the  Daly  (was  it?)  production  of  a 
number  of  years  ago,  when  Ada  Rehan 
bounced  in,  a  beautiful,  copper-colored  fun' — 
for  her  aura  of  crisp,  terra  cotta  hair  matched 
her  gown — so  Margaret  Anglin  establishes  a 
synthetic  link  between  the  fiery  blonde  of  her 
curls  and  the  burning  hue  of  her  robe.  Her 
wedding-robe  is  of  cloth  of  gold,  and  in  the 
final  scene,  when  Petruchio's  boisterous  dis- 
cipline has  tamed  Katherine's  seemingly  in- 
corrigible spirit,  the  milder  glimmer  of  silver 
brocade  adapts  itself  harmoniously  to  Kathe- 
rine's gentle  expression  of  love,  fair  looks, 
and  true  obedience. 

Miss  Anglin  is  supported  by  a  good  com- 
pany that  is  able  to  make  the  Shakespearean 
lines  come  trippingly  from  the  tongue,  some- 
thing that  many  good  modern  pla3*ers  are  by 
no  means  able  to  do.  The  greatest  lack  is 
that,  unless  we  except  Fuller  Mellish,  who 
only  appears  in  the  Induction,  there  are  no 
high  lights  in  the  company  beside  the  star. 
Mr.  Mellish  gives  a  legitimately  conceived  yet 
very  amusing  impersonation  of  Christopher 
Sly,  but  after  the  prologue  is  over  we  see 
him  no  more. 

Ian  MacLaren,  the  Orestes  in  "Electra," 
plays  Lucentio  with  appropriately  romantic 
spirit.  Ruth  Holt-Boucicault,  who  was 
Clytemnestra  in  "Electra,"  is  versatile  enough 
to  give  a  strongly  contrasting  impersonation 
in  her  gentle  and  prettily  spoken  Bianca. 
Eric  Blind,  the  JEgisthos  in  "Electra,"  turns 
out  to  be  a  man  of  unusually  fine  appearance, 
tall,  with  a  graceful,  athletically  built  body,  a 
handsome,  well-featured,  large-eyed  face,  a 
truculent  stage  moustache,  and  a  tremendous 
voice.  In  looks  he  is  a  stage  ornament  and 
really  an  ideal  Petruchio.  He  does  not,  how- 
ever, inspire  enthusiasm  by  his  acting,  as  he 
has  not  that  mysterious,  intangible  endowment 
of  temperament  which  marks  the  true  come- 
dian. The  mock  Petruchio,  in  his  wildest  and 
most  uproarious  moments,  should  be  so  richly 
enjoying  the  joke  with  the  real  Petruchio  that 
the  aud'ence  perforce  enters  into  the  spirit 
of  the  thing  and  enjoys  it  with  equal  relish. 
But  in  spite  of  winks  and  roguish  grimaces 
Mr.  T  nd  tired  his  audience  with  his  un- 
*ed,  unleavened  noise  much  as  he  tired 
e.  Some  toning  down  of  the  bois- 
usness  and  bluster  of  the  part  is  needed, 
a  greater  admixture  of  a  discreetly  con- 


tained recognition  of  the  joke  would  make 
his  lively  Petruchio  a  very  good  stock-actor 
impersonation. 

Miss  Anglin  does  not  offer  a  single  peg 
upon  which  to  hang  a  scrap  of  criticism.  All 
that  vitality  of  temperament  controlled  by  in- 
tellect which  formerly  ran  to  romantic  emo- 
tionalism is  now  guided  into  the  liveliest  ex- 
hibitions of  unbridled  temper.  I  always  won- 
der when  I  read  or  hear  the  ''young  budding 
virgin  apostrophe"  if  Katherine,  harassed, 
fasting,  and  fagged  though  she  is  by  the  se- 
vere disciplinary  system  of  her  humorous 
spouse,  is  not  beginning  to  dimly  enter  into 
the  joke.  At  any  rate,  no  matter  how  pro- 
found a  Shakespearean  gravity  we  may  main- 
tain through  the  decidedly  elementary  if  lively 
humor  of  the  comedy,  this  speech  is  always 
provocative  of  irresistible  amusement. 

A  new  reading,  or  rather  construction 
(since  the  scene  is  given  without  words),  is 
introduced  in  the  wind-up  of  this  roadside 
scene,  following  the  whimsical  apostrophe  to 
old  Vincentio.  Katherine.  clothed  in  rags  and 
exhausted,  is  stretched,  slumbering,  upon  the 
earth,  her  head  pillowed  on  a  log.  Hortensio, 
with  a  look,  asks  for  mercy  for  her. 
Petruchio.  after  inward  movings  of  compunc- 
tion, decides  that  the  cure  is  not  sufficiently 
complete,  and  with  a  crack  of  his  whip  rouses 
her  from  her  slumbers.  But,  once  he  sees 
the  woman  he  has  chosen  to  wife  staggering 
with  slumber  and  fatigue,  he  yields  to  his 
gentler  emotions,  and,  holding  her  in  his  arms, 
supports  her  from  the  scene.  However,  the 
spirit  of  this  innovation  may  be  said  to  have 
some  warrant  in  the  latter  scene  before  Lu- 
centio's house.  Miss  Anglin  has  allowed  that 
scene  to  be  given  over  entirely  to  Lucentio's 
and  Bianca's  affairs,  but  many  will  remem- 
ber the  final  skirmish  between  Petruchio  and 
Katherine,  in  which  the  bride  yielded  to  her 
exacting  proprietor  a  kiss  that,  though  partly 
compulsory,  is  probably  supposed  to  be  in- 
dicative of  the  spiritual  subjugation  exercised 
upon  "a  woman,  a  dog,  and  a  walnut  tree"  by 
such  measures  as  Petruchio  availed  himself  of. 

Miss  Anglin  makes  a  charming  final  en- 
trance, drawing  the  recalcitrant  brides  by  the 
hand  and  giving  us  a  taste  of  her  old  self 
in  Katherine's  invocation  of .  the  spirit  of 
wifely  submission.  This  closing  scene,  in- 
deed, is  quite  a  feast  for  the  eyes,  with  all 
the  gallants  and  the  two  fair  brides,  resplend- 
ent in  their  festival  dress,  struck  into  grace- 
ful poses  of  mute  attention  by  the  complete- 
ness of  the  cure  wrought  by  Petruchio  upon 
his  submissive  and  suddenly  eloquent  wife. 
Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


"THE  LURE." 


There  are  many  people  who  consider  that 
what  has  hitherto  been  unmentionable  should 
not  be  mentioned.  Fiction  and  the  drama, 
however,  reflect  the  conditions  of  the  day 
and  the  topics  of  the  times  just  as  inevitably 
as  editorials  in  the  press.  Hence  "The  Lure." 
This  play  is  writen  by  George  Scarborough,  a 
one-time  journalist  and  later  a  member  of  the 
federal  secret  service,  who  therefore  pre- 
sumably knows  what  he  is  talking  about. 
Whether  he  wrote  it  for  mere  gain,  or  in  the 
same  spirit  as  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  wrote 
"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  his  friends  know  best. 
but  just  as  the  horrors  of  black  slavery  have 
been  exploited  in  literature,  so  will  be  those 
of  white  slavery  until  it  has  been  put  an  end 
to.  Books  like  "The  House  of  Bondage"  and 
"My  Little  Sister,"  and  plays  like  "The  Lure" 
must  therefore  be  judged  dispassionately  and 
according  to  the  spirit  which   animates  them. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  many  who  will  stay 
awa)'  from  "The  Lure"  in  disapproval  of  its 
theme,  who  will  go  willingly,  even  eagerly,  to 
see  plays  that  are  sometimes  subtly,  often 
obviously,  conducive  to  immorality.  There  is 
even  now  shortly  due  here  a  season  headed 
by  an  actress  known  all  over  the  country 
who  always  plays  with  openly  salacious  sug- 
gestion. Yet  she  has  been  honored  in  this 
city  and  church-goers  go  to  her  performances 
with  perfect  self-satisfaction  and  approving 
consciences ;  quite  innocently,  too,  because 
she  perverts  by  the  power  of  suggestion. 

To  return  to  '.'The  Lure."  This  play  is  a 
three-act  drama  depicting  first  a  humble  in- 
terior where  lives  "The  Girl"  with  her 
mother;  second,  the  interior  of  Mme.  Lock- 
wood's— or  "The  Madam,"  as  she  and  her  like 
are  known — whence  the  girl  is  lured  by  a 
promise  of  better-paid  work  ;  and,  third,  a  re- 
turn to  the  scene  of  the  first  act. 

This  first  act  represents  a  conventional  sick 
mother,  a  poor,  benevolent  but  devoted  old 
German  doctor — possibly  founded  on  some 
actual  character  and  quite  realistic — and  an 
affectionate  and  solicitous  daughter.  The 
love  story  is  introduced  by  the  irruption  of 
"The  Special  Agent."  who  justifies  his  in- 
trusion by  the  necessity  of  placing  a  sus- 
picious house  in  the  neighborhood  under 
closer  surveillance. 

The  second  act  is  the  one  that  presumably 
will  attract  the  prurient,  but  it  is  not  they 
that  Mr.  Scarborough  is  trying  to  interest. 
His  whole  idea  is  to  present  the  tragic  side 
of  his  theme.  There  is  no  sensational  scene 
of  voluptuously  handsome  girls  on  parade. 
The  only  girls  visible  are  two  young,  weedy, 
immature  things  who.  filled  with  the  horror 
of  discovery,  are  trying  passionately  to  es- 
cape. "The  Politician"  who  owns  the  house 
is   badly    scared :    he    is    anticipating   trouble. 


and  threatens  "The  Cadet"  with  consequences 
perilous  to  his  and  all  of  their  safety  for 
having  lured  a  girl  away  from  dangerously 
influential  people.  "The  Madame"  by  no 
means  occupies  a  bed  of  roses.  She  is 
troubled  with  the  remnants  of  a  heart,  and 
feels  dangerous  movings  toward  compassion 
for  the  trapped  girls,  who  fly  to  her  in- 
stinctively as  to  a  fellow-woman  in  that  dupli- 
cate of  myriad  hells  all  over  the  country. 
Besides,  she  shudders  at  the  recollection  of 
a  girl  who  has  killed  herself  upstairs,  and  to 
add  to  the  thorns  in  her  lot  "The  Politician," 
dissatisfied  with  her  management  of  things, 
threatens  her  with  the  street ;  an  unpleasant 
possibility  from  which  "madames"  are  evi- 
dently not   exempt. 

This  act  is  intensely  dramatic,  and  there- 
fore absorbing,  but  very  painful  in  its  after 
impression  because  we  know  so  well  that  it  is 
founded  on  fact.  It  is  acted  so  realistically, 
save  for  a  conventionally  melodramatic  scene 
between  "The  Girl"  and  "The  Special  Agent," 
that  the  players  give  one  a  curiously  strong 
illusion  of  actually  being  what  they  imper- 
sonate. There  is  no  appeal  to  vicious  imagin- 
ings in  this  scene ;  quite  the  contrary.  The 
light-minded  theatre-goers,  or  he  who  goes  in 
for  theatrical  sensationalism  uninfused  with 
moral  indignation,  had  better  stay  away.  For 
one  is  apt  to  come  away  with  that  old,  fa- 
miliar, uneasy  feeling  that  "somebody  ought 
to  do  something."  And  in  the  night,  during 
a  momentary  wakefulness,  one  hears  the  hys- 
terical en,'  of  "The  Other  Girl,"  and  sees  on 
her  face  that  pallid  look  of  terror  of  some- 
thing far  more  hideous  than  her  worst 
imagining.  In  fact  "The  Lure"  indicates  ter- 
rible things  that  call  for  a  remedy.  It  is  not 
a  beautiful  nor  a  cheering  play,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  only  way  to  keep  this  sort  of 
thing  off  the  stage  is  to  apply  the  remedy  in 
the  spirit  of  a  true  surgeon. 

As  to  its  technical  merits,  it  possesses  the 
unusual  one  of  the  action  transpiring  in  just 
about  the  same  length  of  time  as  that  of 
actual  representation.  The  dialogue  in  the 
sentimental  scenes  is  rather  stereotyped  and 
conventional.  In  the  second  act,  however,  it 
has  conciseness  and  reality.  There  is  plenty 
of  action  and  a  satisfactory  and  soothing 
finale. 

Those  characters  that  seem  so  terribly  real, 
that  is  "The  Madame."  "The  Cadet,"  "The 
Politician."  "The  Maid,"  and  "The  Other 
Girl" — the  latter  much  more  so  for  some  rea- 
son than  the  more  important  character  billed 
as  "The  Girl" — are  played  respectively  by 
Charlotte  Granville,  Leonard  Ide,  Harold 
Russell,  Jean  Temple,  and  Ruth  Findlay. 
"The  Girl"  is  well  represented  by  Beatrice 
Prentice,  "The  Special  Agent"  in  manly  and 
authoritative  guise  by  William  J.  Kelly,  "The 
Doctor"  as  a  clever  character  study  by  Adolf 
Ling,  and  "The  Mother"  by  Enid   Grav. 

T.  H.  P. 


On  Sunday  afternoon,  October  26.  Mme. 
Alda,  one  of  the  few  younger  artists  who 
give  promise  of  succeeding  on  both  the  ope- 
ratic and  concert  stages,  will  make  her  ap- 
pearance in  this  city.  She  will  be  heard  in 
concert.  Her  California  itinerary  is  now  be- 
ing completed. 


Henry  Miller's  coming  engagement  at  the 
Columbia  Theatre  will  be  limited  to  two 
weeks.  He  will  present  his  latest  success. 
"The  Rainbow."  and  with  him.  in  the  leading 
role  at  the  head  of  a  splendid  company,  will 
appear   Ruth   Chatterton. 


Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  received  $50,000  in 
royalties  from  "The  Lost  Chord,"  and  "My 
Pretty  Jane"  fetched  $10,000  a  line;  while  the 
copyright  of  "For  All  Eternity"  was  sold  for 
$11,200. 


Protecting  the  Employee 

The  Draeger  pulmotor  is  one  of  the  re- 
markable inventions  of  the  age.  This  ap- 
pliance has  proved  wonderfully  successful 
in  restoring  suspended  respiration  due  to 
eiectric  shock,  gas  asphyxiation,  drowning, 
and  other  causes.  In  many  cases  persons 
given  up  for  dead  have  been  restored  to 
consciousness  as  late  as  an  hour  after 
their  injury,  and  there  are  cases  on  record 
where  three  or  four  hours  have  elapsed 
before  treatment. 

In  its  efforts  to  follow  the  most  ad- 
vanced methods  for  the  care  of  its  injured 
employees  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric 
Company  has  purchased  a  number  of 
Draeger  pulmotors  for  use  in  its  principal 
districts. 

This  wonderful  contrivance  was  invented 
by  a  .famous  German  physician.  It  has 
teen  tested  most  successfully  all  over  the 
world.  It  consists  of  a  narrow  wooden 
box  containing  an  oxygen  inhalation  ap- 
paratus, consisting  of  a  steel  oxygen  cylin- 
der containing  eleven  and  a  half  cubic 
feet  of  oxygen  and  connected  with  a 
pressure  reducing  valve,  which,  in  turn,  is 
connected  with  an  injector.  The  latter 
has  the  property  of  drawing  in  a  large 
volume  of  air  with  a  certain  force  of  suc- 
tion and  propelling  that  air  forward  with 
equal  force  through  a  flexible  tube  in 
front  of  the  ejector.  This  suction  and 
delivery  injector,  therefore,  serves  as  a 
motor,  alternately  filling  the  lungs  and 
emptying  them  by  suction,  and  no  injury 
to  the  lungs  can  be  produced  by  either 
function  of  the  apparatus  working  in  this 
manner. 

On  the  basis  of  existing  practical  ex- 
periments the  pulmotor  is  arranged  to  set 
up  a  pressure  equivalent  to  eight  inches 
water  gauge  and  a  suction  equivalent  to 
ten  inches.  There  is  a  small  leather  ac- 
cordion bellows  which  effects  the  auto- 
matic reversal  of  the  apparatus  from  suc- 
tion to  delivery  and  vice  versa,  wilhout 
ceasing.  The  operation  is  extremely 
simple.  The  bellows  is  connected  with 
the  air  tubes.  During  inflation  the  same 
pressure  obtains  in  the  bellows  as  in  the 
lungs,  and  as  soon  as  the  latter  are  filled 
the  bellows  become  inflated  and,  in  mov- 
ing forward,  cause  the  valve  to  be  auto- 
matically reversed  into  position  for  suc- 
tion. The  operation  is  now  reversed,  and 
as  soon  as  the  lungs  have  been  emptied 
the  bellows  contract  and  automatically  re- 
verses the  valve  again  into  position  for 
inflating,  and  so  on. 

Successful  demonstration  of  this  appa- 
ratus have  been  given  to  employees  of 
"Pacific  Service"  at  San  Jose,  Oakland, 
Sacramento,  and  San  Francisco.  Three 
of  the  appliances  have  been  placed  in  San 
Francisco,  one  at  the  Fifth  Street  shops, 
one  at  the  Potrero  plant,  and  one  at  the 
garage ;  two  in  Oakland,  one  at  the  gas 
works,  the  other  at  the  load  dispatcher's 
office  ;  two  in  Sacramento,  one  at  the  gas 
works,  the  other  at  the  electric  sub-station. 
San  Jose,  Marin,  and  Redwood  districts 
have  also  been  supplied. 


$12 


round  trip  to 
Los  Angeles 

*p  1  /    round  trip  to 
San  Diego 

Oct.  3 

Beturn  Limit  Oct.  17 

Oct.  5 

Return  Limit  Oct.  19. 

The  Angel 

leaves  here  daily  -1  p.m. 

You  will  enjoy  an  evening 
of  ease  and  a  night  of 
rest  on  this  train. 

The  service  and  equipment  is 
very  different  from  the  ordinary. 

May  we  have  the  pleasure 
of  your  company  ? 

Would  £iigffe>t  you  make 
your  Pullman  reservation 
early  as  this  will  be  a 
popular  excursion. 
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SantaFe 


Santa  Fe  City  Offices 

G73  Market  Street. San  Francisco 

Phone  Kearny  315 

1218  Broadway,  Oakland 

Phone  Lakeside  425 


September  27,  1913. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 


Scientific  gentlemen  who  are  devastating 
whole  reams  of  nice  white  paper  in  a  fevered 
effort  to  tell  an  unfeeling  world,  in  language 
sufficiently  academic,  what  laughter  is  and 
how  it  may  affect  the  system,  would  find  a 
veritable  world  of  information  at  the  Or- 
pheum  this  week.  The  bill  has  more  good 
fun  in  its  make-up  than  this  pleasure-giving 
playhouse  has  afforded  for  some  time,  and 
the  gentlemen  of  science  would  find  there  a 
study  worth  while,  for  some  thousands  of 
theatre-goers  have  come  away  to  conclude 
their  merriment  on  the  street.  If  laughter  is 
the  best  medicine,  certainly  a  goodly  propor- 
tion of  the  public  will  require  no  medical 
attendance  in  the  near  future,  and  for  this 
happy  physical  condition  they  are  indebted  to 
the  Doctors  of  Mirth  of  the  Orpheum  stage. 

All  the  new  acts  are  unusually  attractive, 
in  addition  to  the  hits  which  were  held  over. 

Of  course  the  really  big  thing  of  the  menu 
is  "The  New  Song  Birds,"  which  William 
Burress  presents.  Burress,  it  will  be  recalled, 
came  out  here  a  few  years  ago  and  played  to 
joyous  audiences  a  piece  of  the  same  name. 
Since  then  he  has  made  many  changes  in  the 
travesty,  all  for  the  better,  and  as  he  now 
presents  it  the  offering  is  delightfully  timely, 
considering  the  operatic  situation  in  New 
York,  and  it  is  recommended  to  cure  the 
most  distressing  attack  of  the  blues.  Him- 
self a  comedian  of  unusual  ability,  as  attested 
by  his  former  visit,  he  has  brought  some 
thirty  people  with  him  who  know  their  busi- 
ness and,  best  of  all,  can  really  sing.  In 
that  cast  is  a  voice  or  two  which  many  would 
like  to  hear  in  solo  parts.  There  is  a  tall 
basso,  for  instance,  whose  deep  notes  are 
heard  rumbling  like  musical  thunder,  who  at- 
tracts attention  at  once.  As  for  that,  the 
six  who  impersonate  famous  grand  opera 
stars,  all  are  very  pleasing  singers.  Burress, 
made  up  to  represent  Oscar  Hammerstein, 
would  pass,  as  far  as  the  stage  appearance  is 
concerned,  for  the  impresario  any  time.  Ben 
Mosche,  as  "Gagagagagazi,"  leader  of  the 
rival  opera  forces,  is  an  able  second  to  Bur- 
ress in  the  fun-making,  while  Carrie  Graham 
Burress  is  a  capital  reporter.  Not  a  little 
credit  is  due  to  Arthur  Pell,  "the  Conductor 
Bird,"  who  is  shown  in  the  cast  as  Herr 
Campinouti. 

"The  Regular,"  the  best  piece  yet  written 
and  acted  by  J.  C.  Nugent,  in  which  he  is 
seen  to  unusual  advantage,  assisted  by  Jule 
York,  an  attractive  young  woman  who  does 
her  part  with  understanding,  is  a  close  second 
to  "The  New  Song  Birds"  in  popularity.  It 
is  a  little  story  of  human  interest,  and  lighted 
by  the  quiet  brand  of  Nugent  humor  proves 
an  attraction  that  should  be  seen  by  all  means. 
The  act  deals  with  the  girl  from  Indiana  on 
a  visit  to  New  York  and  her  desire  to  see 
the  "sights"  of  the  night  life.  Nugent,  a 
clubman,  in  a  mellow  condition,  meets  her, 
learns  her  story,  and  finally,  after  introducing 
much  irresistible  humor,  preaches  a  homely 
little  sermon,  and  "Lizzie"  is  ready  to  return 
to  quiet  Logansport,  Indiana,  without  viewing 
the  places  that  dazzle. 

The  programme  opens  with  Carl  Rosini,  as- 
sisted by  Mile.  Margaret.  Rosini  is  an  ex- 
ponent of  magic,  and  a  good  one  at  that.  He 
does  some  new — almost  startling — tricks 
which  prove  that  the  hand  is  quicker  than  the 
eye. 

Then  come  Delmore  and  Light,  announced 
to  do  "A  Whirlwind  of  Ragtime,"  and  they 
accomplish  it.  However,  the  piano-playing  is 
the  more  interesting  part  of  the  act,  and 
would  be  better  if  the  player  would  forego 
his  simpering  smile. 

"The  Little  Parisienne,"  a  hold-over,  headed 
by  Valerie  Serice,  follows.  More  fun,  more 
music,  some  pretty  girls,  ravishing  costumes, 
an  amusing  old  Scot  who  turns  out  to  be 
Irish,  and  a  whirlwind  finish. 

In  Carl  McCullough  is  found  that  unusual 
combination,  ability  to  provoke  audible  smiles 
and  sing  in  a  manner  worth  listening  to.  Mc- 
Cullough is  gifted  with  a  clear,  ringing  voice. 
He  also  does  some  good  imitations  of  well- 
known  actors. 

In  "Odd  Nonsense"  Mullen  and  Coogan  are 
at  home.  Their  hilarity  is  of  the  extremely 
foolish  order  and  keeps  the  house  rocking. 
Their  song,  "Where  Did  You  Get  That  Girl," 
is  one  of  the  best  things  they  do. 

Lane  and  O'Donnell  do  a  tumbling  act 
which  affords  them  opportunity  to  introduce 
some  novel  features,  and  the  audience  is  kept 
wondering  how  near  these  young  men  can 
come   to   death   without   breaking  their   necks. 

The  moving  pictures  of  the  golf  tournament 
at  Del  Monte  are  unusually  interesting,  as 
they  are  not  only  clear,  but  show  many  fa- 
miliar faces.  

Miss  Aoglin's  Second  Week  Roles. 
The  second  week  of  Margaret  Anglin's 
Shakespearean  engagement  at  the  Columbia 
Theatre  will  begin  on  Monday  night,  when 
the  bill  will  be  changed  to  "Twelfth  Night" 
with  Miss  Anglin  as  Viola,  which  will  con- 
tinue up  to  and  including  Wednesday  night- 
On  Thursday  night  and  for  the  remainder  of 
the  engagement  "As  You  Like  It"  will  be 
given  with  Miss  Anglin  as  Rosalind.  In  each 
of  these  characters  Miss  Anglin  has  won  the 
highest  critical  encomiums  and  the  large  au- 
diences which  have  been  in  attendance 
during   her  performances  of  "The  Taming  of 


the  Shrew"  are  enthusiastically  demanding 
reservations  to  see  her  in  the  other  heroines 
of  her  repertory.  Matinees  are  given  on 
Wednesday  and   Saturday. 


'The  Lure"  Continues  at  the  Cort. 

A  second  week  of  crowded  houses,  such  as 
have  been  greeting  "The  Lure"  throughout 
the  past  week  at  the  Cort  Theatre,  will  be 
inaugurated  at  that  playhouse  this  coming 
Sunday  evening,  and  special  arrangements 
have  been  made  to  keep  the  piece  for  an  extra 
Sunday  evening,  the  only  available  extra  time 
possible  owing  to  its  other  California  book- 
ings. Its  run  at  the  Cort  will  therefore  con- 
tinue not  only  through  this  coming  week,  but 
also  the  play  will  be  given  on  Sunday 
evening,   October  5. 

On  Monday,  October  6,  Kitty  Gordon,  the 
statuesque  beauty,  will  make  her  first  San 
Francisco    appearance    in    "The    Enchantress." 


After  "Maritana''  Comes  "The  Mascot." 
"Maritana,"  Vincent  Wallace's  delightful 
romantic  opera  founded  on  the  story  of  Don 
Czesar  de  Bazan,  will  be  presented  for  the 
last  times  at  the  Tivoli  Opera  House  this  and 
tomorrow  afternoons  and  evenings,  and  on 
Monday  night  "The  Mascot,"  which  has  not 
been  seen  here  for  several  years,  will  re- 
ceive a  capital  production.  This  jolly  comic 
opera  by  Audran,  the  talented  Frenchman 
who  wrote  "Olivette"  and  many  other  big  suc- 
cesses, is  filled  to  the  brim  with  fun,  frivolity, 
and  catchy  melodies.  Rena  Vivienne  will 
jump  from  the  more  serious  music  of  "Mari- 
tana" to  the  light  but  tuneful  airs  allotted 
Bettina,  the  Mascot,  and  Sarah  Edwards  will 
be  Fiametta.  Henry  Santrey  should  make  an 
excellent  Pippo,  and  Robert  G.  Pitkin  will 
revel  in  the  role  of  Lorenzo.  Thomas  G. 
Leary,  the  veteran  comedian,  has  been  espe- 
cially engaged  to  play  his  favorite  part,  Rocco, 
and  John  R.  Phillips  will  be  Frederic,  Prince 
of  Pisa.  Charles  E.  Galagher  will  be  the 
sergeant  and  Myrtle  Dingwall,  the  dainty 
Tivoli  favorite,  will  introduce  a  specialty  in 
the  second  act.  Comedian  Pitkin,  assisted  by 
Marie  Sherwood,  will  also  introduce  his  East- 
ern specialty,  "The  Chicken  and  the  Frog." 
The  production,  of  course,  will  be  up  to  the 
high  standard  established  at  the  Tivoli. 

"Girofle,  Girofla,"  Lecocq's  charming  comic 
opera,  will  follow  "The  Mascot,"  after  which 
the  Western  Metropolitan  Opera  Company 
will  commence  a  brief  season  at  the  Tivoli 
Opera  House.  

The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

The  Orpheum  announces  another  great  bill 
for  next  week  with  six  entirely  new  acts. 

Saharet,  the  beautiful  Australian  and  Con- 
tinental danseuse,  has  been  specially  brought 
from  Paris  by  the  Orpheum  Circuit  and  will 
make  her  first  appearance  in  this  city.  Her 
programme  will  include  a  Minuette,  Danse 
Sarbaja,  La  Panaderos,  and  Tango  Argentino. 
She  will  be  assisted  by  Senor  J.  Florido,  a 
dancer  of  international  renown. 

A  company  of  ten  versatile  juveniles, 
headed  by  William  J.  Dooley,  an  admirable 
comedian,  will  present  a  musical  comedy  in 
review  form  called  "The  Lawn  Party."  A  so- 
ciety girl  conceives  and  executes  a  novel  idea 
in  the  way  of  social  function  and  invites  her 
guests  to  come  attired  as  their  favorite 
players. 

Frank  Milton  and  the  De  Long  Sisters  will 
appear  in  J.  A.  Murphy's  (Adam  Sowerguy) 
skit,  "Twenty  Minutes  Layover  at  Alfalfa 
Junction."  The  action  takes  place  at  an  up- 
state railroad  junction  where  a  vaudeville 
"sister"  team  is  awaiting  train  connections. 

Jeannette  Franzeska,  the  celebrated  Dutch 
vocalist,  and  known  as  one  of  Holland's  great- 
est operatic  and  ballad  singer,  who  for  six 
years  was  prima  donna  of  the  Amsterdam 
Grand  Opera,  will  be  heard  in  a  splendid  pro- 
gramme. Franzeska  has  1 74  operas  in  her 
repertory  and   sings   in   four  languages. 

Jack  G.  McLallen  and  May  Carson,  Amer- 
ica's representative  roller  skaters,  who  have 
recently  returned  to  this  country  after  a  tri- 
umphal European  tour,  will  appear  in  the  act 
that  has  made  them  famous. 

Frosini,  the  musical  genius,  and  the  greatest 
of  all  accordion  virtuosi,  will  be  heard  in  ope- 
ratic and  popular  selections. 

Next  week  will  be  the  last  of  Mullen  and 
Coogen,  Carl  Rosini,  and  William  Burress  and 
company  in  "The  New  Song  Birds." 


"The  Trail  of  the  Lonesome  Pine." 
"The  Trail  of  the  Lonesome  Pine"  as  it 
has  been  dramatized  by  Eugene  Walter  is  a 
true  and  thrilling  story  of  the  mountains  of 
Virginia,  presented  in  the  purity  of  its  senti- 
ment, the  uplift  of  its  moral,  and  the  poetry 
of  its  romance,  as  the  million  and  odd  readers 
of  Mr.  Fox's  delightful  story  remember  June 
and  her  primitive  ways.  The  story  of  ro- 
mantic love  is  not  exaggerated,  neither  does 
Charlotte  Walker,  who  portrays  the  role  of 
the  delightful  mountain  character,  accentuate 
it  unnecessarily,  but  presents  rather  the  beau- 
tiful rustic  simplicity  of  the  mountaineer's 
daughter  as  she  sits  beneath  the  lonely  pine, 
awed  by  the  sobs  and  sighs  that  comes  from 
its  branches  as  they  vibrate  in  the  mountain 
'  breeze  and  being  roused  to  the  verge  of  pas- 
j  sion  only  when  she  realizes  that  the  dense 
ignorance  of  her  kinfolk  has  attributed  baser 
motives    to    the    tremendous    love    she    bears 


Jack  Hale.  Eugene  Walter  never  wrote  a 
better  play  and  Miss  Walker,  it  is  said,  never 
had  a  better  part.  Charlotte  Walker  will  ap- 
pear in  "The  Trail  of  the  Lonesome  Pine"  at 
the  Columbia  Theatre  on  Monday  night,  Oc- 
tober 6.  

Oriental  Opens  with  "The  Ringmaster. " 

The  Oriental  Theatre  (formerly  the  Sa- 
voy) will  open  next  Tuesday  evening,  Sep- 
tember 30,  with  a  stock  company  of  merit 
appearing  in  "The  Ringmaster,"  a  comedy- 
drama  of  today  by  Miss  Olive  Porter. 

The  announcement  of  the  inauguration  of  a 
stock  season  at  the  McAllister  Street  play- 
house has  attracted  much  attention,  and  there 
has  been  a  heavy  demand  for  seats,  which 
were  placed  on   sale   Thursday  morning. 

"The  Ringmaster,"  which  has  for  its  cen- 
tral figure  the  late  J.  Pierpont  Morgan, 
abounds  with  comedy  situations  and  is  an 
excellent  vehicle  to  display  the  ability  of 
"The  Oriental  Players."  The  play  enjoyed 
brilliant  runs  in   New  York  and  Chicago. 

In  the  cast  will  be  seen  such  well-known 
players  as  Walker  C.  Graves,  Jr.,  Marjorie 
Cortland,  Ada  Nevil,  Andrew  Robson,  Fran- 
ces Carson,  Vivian  Blackburn.  Dan  Jarrett, 
Jr.,  John  Steppling,  Frank  J.  Gillen,  and  Eg- 
bert Munro.  The  play  will  be  produced  un- 
der the  personal  direction  of  E.  F.  Bost- 
wick,    who   staged   it   in   New  York. 

The  theatre  is  being  renovated  and  deco- 
rated under  the  supervision  of  General  Man- 
ager Leon  Kutner. 

There  will  be  two  box-offices,  so  that  those 
who  make  reservations  will  not  be  obliged  to 
stand  in  the  regular  line  when  they  arrive 
at  the  theatre.  Every  seat  will  be  reserved 
both  for  evening  and  matinee  performances. 
There  will  be  matinees  Wednesdays,  Satur- 
days, and  Sundays.  Prices  range  from  25 
cents  to  $1. 

— T» 

Spectacular  Philippine  Carnival. 
The  date  of  the  Philippine  Carnival  at  Ma- 
nila for  1914  has  been  fixed  for  February  7 
to  15  inclusive.  The  carnival  will  be  largely 
spectacular,  with  hippodrome,  a  sham  battle, 
and  athletics.  A  better  carnival  than  ever  is 
promised,  according  to  information  received 
from  the  Manila  office  of  Thomas  Cook  & 
Son.  The  Philippine  Exposition  will  be  open 
for  fifteen  days  instead  of  the  usual  nine,  the 
dates  being  January  31  to  February  14  in- 
clusive. A  particularly  beautiful  site  has  been 
selected,  being  the  moat  area  between  Bagum 
bayan  and  the  Old  City  wall — extending  from 
Calle  Nazaleda  to  the  Bridge  of  Spain.  It  is 
the  intention  to  make  the  1914  exposition  the 
largest  and  best  ever  held  in  the  islands.  All 
the  provinces  and  municipalities  throughout 
the  archipelago  will  contribute  funds  and  fur- 
nish appropriate  exhibits  showing  the  products 
and  resources  peculiar  to  each. 
■«•*- 

Christine  Nillson,  the  famous  Swedish 
singer,  who  by  her  marriage  became  the 
Countess  de  Miranda,  recently  reached  the 
age  of  seventy  years.  She  retired  from  pub- 
lic life  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  and 
practically  has  not  appeared  on  the  operatic  or 
concert  stage  since  then,  except  on  occasions 
for  charity  or  the  like.  The  countess  is 
spending  the  summer,  as  is  her  custom,  at 
her  villa  at  Husaby,  in  the  province  of 
Smaland,  Sweden,  which  was  her  birthplace. 
Her  winter  seasons  she  spends  in  the  Riviera- 
She  is  in  excellent  health.  Though  she  may 
never  again  visit  this  country,  she  has  been  a 
property-holder  in  Boston,  having  acquired 
many  years  ago  real  estate  holdings  in  the 
business  section. 


Now  that  the  lord  chamberlain  has  given 
Sir  Herbert  Tree  permission  to  produce  Louis 
N.  Parker's  "Joseph  and  His  Brethren,"  at 
His  Majesty's  Theatre,  London,  it  looks  as 
if  all  the  banned  scriptural  plays  that  were 
ever  written  will  be  submitted  for  licenses. 
Among  them  there  will  be  Laurence  House- 
man's "Bethlehem,"  and  a  play  written  by  an 
Australian  clergyman  for  Martha  Harvey,  en- 
titled "Joseph  of  Canaan,"  both  of  which  the 
censor  at  one  time  prohibited  from  public 
performance. 

-«»•. 

Albert  de  Courville,  manager  of  the  Lon- 
don Hippodrome  and  an  author  of  consider- 
able note,  returned  to  London  last  week  on 
the  Lttsitaiita,  taking  with  him  an  option  on 
"The  Passing  Show  of  1913,"  with  a  view  of 
producing  this  piece  over  there  in  November. 


Harold  Bauer  has  been  engaged  as  soloist 
with  eleven  of  the  leading  symphony  orches- 
tras of  this  country  on  his  coming  tour.  He 
will  journey  direct  from  Paris  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, opening  his  American  tour  in  this  city 
on   Sunday,   November  2. 


One  of  the  early  attractions  at  the  Colum- 
bia Theatre  is  the  elaborate  musical  success, 
"The  Count  of  Luxembourg,"  with  its  famous 
staircase  waltz.  Another  attraction  for  the 
leading  playhouse  is  "Kismet,"  with  Otis 
Skinner  in  the  star  role. 


Schumann-Heink  is  announced  for  two  re- 
citals at  the  Cort,  the  dates  being  Sunday 
afternoons,  November  9  and  16.  She  will 
give  one  concert  in  Oakland  at  Ye  Liberty 
Playhouse. 


SONG  RECITAL 
WILLIAM  GWIN,  Jr. 

I  Tenor) 

Accompanied  by  Mr.  ACniLLE  ARTIGOE 

Wednesday,  Oct.  1 ,  ot  3  p.  m. 

at  the 

ST.    FRANCIS 

ADMISSION  $1.50 

Seats  on  sale  Sept.  20  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s. 


PUBLIC  SUBSCRIPTION  SALE 

NOW  ON 
^f^  SAN  FRANCISCO^  tf  "WT 

SYmphoMY 

ORCHESTRA 

Henry  Hadley Conductor. 

October  24— March  13 

Orchestra  seats $1*00 

Balcony,  first  three  rows 1S.00 

Balcony,  next  five  rows 12,50 

Balcony    next  eight  rows 9.00 

Gallery,  first  seven  rows - 9.00 

Gallery,  last  eight  rows 6.00 

Seats  allotted  guarantors  and  subscribers  not 
purchased  before  Oct.  10  placed  on  public  sale. 


SOLOISTS 

Ernestine  Schumann-Heink 

Josef  Hofmann 

Clarance  Whitehill 

Fritz  Kreisler 

Jean  Gerardy 

And  Others  To  Be  Announced  Later 


MAIL  ALL  ORDERS  for  season  tickets,  with 
check  payable  Musical  Association  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, 711-712  Head  Building. -'uy  Post  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 
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RPHFIIM      OTARRELL  STREET 
IU  IIIjUITI  b^^  Slocktol  „,,  PoweI1 

Safest  and  Most  Maenificent  Theatre  in  America 


Week  Beginning  this  Sunday  Afternoon 

MATINEE  EVERY  DAY. 
A  RECORD  BREAKING  BILL 

SAHARET.  the  Famous  Australian  and  Conti- 
nental Danseuse.  assisted  by  Senor  I.  Florido; 
WILLIAM  J.  DOOLEY  and  Co.  of  Juveniles  in 
the  Musical  Comedy.  "  The  Lawn  Party  "  ; 
FRANK  MILTON  and  DE  LONG  SISTERS,  pre- 
senting "Twenty  Minutes  Layover  at  Alfalfa 
Junction";  JEANNETTE  FRANZESKA.  the  cel- 
ebrated Dutch  Vocalist,  with  JOHN  M.  SCHOU- 
TEN.  her  Composer,  at  the  Piano;  JACK  G.  Mc- 
ULLEN  and  MAY  CARSON.  International 
Roller  Skaters  and  Dancers;  FROSINI.  the  Man 
Who  First  Dignified  the  Accordion;  MULLEN 
and  COOGAN:  CARL  ROSINI;  ORPHEUM  MO- 
TION PICTURES.  Showing  Current  Events. 
Last  Week  WILLIAM  BURRESS  and  Co.  in  "The 
New  Song  Birds." 

Evening  prices  10c,  25c.  50c,  75c.  Box  seats  $1. 
Matinee  prices  (except  Sundays  and  Holidays) 
10c.  25c,  50c     Phone  Douglas  70. 


r 


OLUMBIA  THEATRE  W„*£' 

^*^   Geary  and  Mason  St*.    Phone  Franklin  150 

BEGINNING  MONDAY  NIGHT.  Sept.  29 

Matinees  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays 

MARGARET 

ANGLIN 

In  Elaborate  Shakespearean  Revivals. 

Monday.  Tuesday,  Wednesday  Nights  and 
Wednesday  Matinee,  "TWELFTH  NIGHT." 

Thursday,  Friday.  Saturday  Nights  and  Satur- 
day Matinee,  "AS  YOU  LIKE  IT." 

Monday  Night.  Oct  6— CHARLOTTE  WALKER 
in  "The  Trail  of  the  Lonesome  Pine." 


CORT, 


Leading  Theatre 

ELLIS  AND  MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


2d  and  LAST  WEEK  STARTS  SUNDAY  NIGHT 
Matinees  Wednesday  and  Saturday 

THE  LURE 

George  Scarborough's  Great  Drama  on 
the  White  Slave  Problem. 

Endorsed  by  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Nights  and   Saturday  Mat.,  50c  to  $1.50.      $1 
Wednesday  Mat. 


OPERA 
HOUSE 


mai 


Phone  Sutter  4200 

This  Sunday  Afternoon  and  Evening  Last  Times 

of  "  MARITANA." 

Commencing  MONDAY  Evening.  Sept.  29 

Brilliant  Revival  of 

THE  MASCOT 

Audran's  Famous  Comic  Opera. 

Sparkling  Music— Mirth  and  Fun— Splendid  Cast. 

Matinees  Saturday  and  Sunday. 
Popular  Prices— 25c.  -30c  and  75c.    Box  Seats  11. 
Monday.  Oct.  6.  "Girofle,  Girofla." 
Oct  13,  Western  Metropolitan  Opera  Company, 


SEATS  NOW  ON  SALE  AT 

THE  ORIENTAL  THEATRE 

MCALLISTER  ST..  near  MarkeL     Phone  Us  Market  130 
OPENS  TUESDAY  EVE.  Sept.  30 

"The  Oriental  Players"  in 
THE     RINGMASTER 

A  Comedy  Drama  of  Today  by  Miss  Olive  Porter. 
Matinees  Wednesday,  Saturday  and  Snndnv. 
Prices— Evenings,  25c,  50c,  75c  and 
nees.  25c  and  50c. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


September  27,  1913. 


VANITY  FAIR. 


For  some  time  past  we  have  been  unpleas- 
antly aware  of  a  certain  feeling  of  revolt  that 
has  been  permeating  the  male  portion  of  the 
great  German  nation.  We  have  read  of  spe- 
cial taxes  upon  bachelors  and  of  the  prompt 
removal  of  those  impenitent  criminals  to  other 
localities  where  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness have  not  yet  been  written  into  the  penal 
code.  We  have  read  distressing  reports  of  a 
falling  birth  rate,  and  of  impious  resistances 
to  the  scriptural  command  to  increase  and 
multiply.  And  now  at  last  we  hear  of  a 
piteous  lament  from  the  bachelors  themselves, 
who  have  preserved  an  admirable  and  digni- 
fied silence  under  the  assaults  of  the  law  and 
the  taunts  of  the  sociologist,  but  who  strongly 
object  to  being  hunted  by  the  women  them- 
selves unless  some  special  arrangements  are 
made  for  a  closed  season  or  for  some  system 
of  reservations  and  sanctuaries.  These  poor 
creatures  say  that  they  can  not  be  continually 
upon  the  move  nor  ceaselessly  upon  their 
guard.  The  voracity  of  their  enemies  grows 
greater  day  by  day  and  the  pursuit  more  piti- 
less. One  of  these  graceless  bachelors  has 
actually  advertised  publicly  that  he  is  a  busy 
man,  and  that  ladies  are  requested  not  to  take 
up  his  valuable  time  by  calls  that  have  no 
other  object  than  to  display  the  charms  of 
their  daughters.  If  he  should  at  any  time 
feel  the  need  of  a  wife  he  will  whistle  or 
make  some  other  appropriate  signal,  but  that 
in  the  meantime  there  are  no  vacancies.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  this  particular  bachelor  will 
be  reproved  for  a  wicked  and  cynical  levity 
that  may  one  day  get  him  into  serious  trouble. 
Men  have  had  their  windows  broken  by  gentle 
sylphs  with  hammers,  they  have  even  been 
slapped,  for  much  less  than  this. 


And  now  the  London  bachelors  say  that 
they,  too,  are  tired  of  being  hunted.  One  of 
them  declares  to  a  representative  of  the 
Standard  that  he  prefers  to  remain  in  town, 
where  he  can  hide,  rather  than  go  to  any  of 
the  usual  resorts,  where  he  must  be  perpetually 
upon  the  run.  Another  of  these  chased  ones 
says  that  there  is  no  longer  anj'  comradeship 
between  the  sexes,  that  women  are  now 
frankly  predatory,  that  they  have  no  interest 
in  any  man  except  as  a  prospective  husband. 
If  he  has  money  he  is  hunted.  If  he  has  no 
money  he  is  snubbed.  Some  men  get  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  invitations  from  the  same 
house,  and  "that  kind  of  thing  puts  a  man  off." 

The  Standard  representative,  being  a  man 
of  a  just  and  judicial  mind  and  a  credit  to 
his  sex,  felt  himself  impelled  to  get  a  femi- 
nine opinion  upon  this  point.  So  he  went  to 
see  a  well-known  woman  novelist,  who  was 
presumably  as  well  known  as  she  wants  to  be, 
since  she  refrained  from  giving  her  name. 
Perhaps  she  was  afraid  that  Mrs.  Pankhurst 
might  toss  a  little  bomb  in  her  direction  and 
tear  her  dress.  But  the  woman  novelist  was 
disappointing.  She  said  that  both  the  Ger- 
man and  the  English  bachelors  were  entirely 
right.  She  said  that  men  were  hunted  until 
the  poor,  panting  creatures  could  do  no  more 
than  stagger  along  w7ith  their  tongues  out. 
She  said  that  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
features  of  the  time  "is  the  reversal  of  the 
code  of  manners  once  supposed  to  be  the  cor- 
rect thing  between  men  and  women."  Years 
ago  it  was  not  correct  for  a  girl  to  ask  a 
man  to  dance  with  her.  It  is  now  done  every 
day.  Ladies  are  often  not  allowed  to  buy 
tickets  for  a  ball  unless  they  buy  also  a  ticket 
for  a  man,  and  she  knew  of  one  young  bache- 
lor who  had  six  tickets  offered  to  him  by  girls 
in  one  town.  It  is  the  girls  who  make  up 
parties  and  who  ask  the  men  to  escort  them. 
And  then  the  lady  novelist  asks  if  it  is  any 
wonder  that  men  get  spoiled?  The  stricken 
deer  with  the  hounds  in  full  pursuit  must  cer- 
tainly be  of  opinion  that  he  is  wanted  pretty 
badly.  But  we  never  suspected  that  it  would 
make  him  conceited. 


Now  we  may  as  well  speak  right  out  in 
meeting  about  this  matter.  Assiduous  readers 
of  this  column  may  sometimes  have  noticed  a 
suggestion  of  delicate  rose-leaf  criticism  of 
feminine  manners.  Probably  the  word  criti- 
cism is  too  strong  for  the  occasion,  but  the 
language  is  notoriously  poor  for  these  subtle 
distinctions.  Perhaps  comment  would  be  a 
better  word.  Perhaps  the  French  word 
critique  would  better  express  the  spirit  of  ten- 
der remonstrance  that  we  have  sometimes  ex- 
pressed. But  here  at  least  the  women  are  in- 
nocent, and  we  hasten  to  snatch  at  the  rare 
opportunity  to  say  so.  For  there  has  been  no 
change  whatever  in  their  policy  toward  men. 
They  may  have  become  a  little  more  frank 
ahout  it.  They  may  have  thrown  off  some  of 
those  delightful  subterfuges,  some  of  those 
transparent  disguises  that  never  deceived  any 
one.  Possibly  they  may  be  mistaken  in  chang- 
ing the  particular  manner  of  their  beguile- 
ments,  in  varying  the  methods  of  their  en- 
chantments. But  underneath  the  thinnest  ot 
thin  s  irfaces  they  have  been  constant  to  their 
primi.ive  instincts  as  hunters.  What  they  are 
doing  now  they  have  done  from  time  inime- 
mori  il.  The  only  change  of  which  they  are 
guil  /  is  the  adoption  of  direct  methods  that 
to  be  welcomed  as  less  deadly,  and  that 
i  le.  st  give  to  the  quarry  a  warning  and  a 
ice  of  escape.  Surely  it  is  better  to  be 
ly  pursued  than  to  be  caught  in  a  hidden 


snare.  Who  would  not  rather  be  chased 
blithely  along  the  hillside  than  be  caught  by 
the  stealthy  trap  in  the  forest  shade? 

Bernard  Shaw  stated  the  simple  truth  about 
this  matter  years  ago  in  his  "Man  and  Super- 
man." It  seems  a  pity  to  give  up  any  of  this 
space  to  Mr.  Shaw,  and  thus  to  encourage  an 
inferior  rival,  but  magnanimity  has  been  al- 
ways our  long  suit.  He  says  that  some  of  his 
friends  have  been  shocked  at  his  revelation  of 
the  unscrupulousness  with  which  women  pur- 
sue their  ends,  and  then  continues: 

It  does  not  occur  to  them  that  if  women 
were  as  fastidious  as  men,  morally  or 
physically,  there  would  be  an  end  to  the  race. 
Is  there  anything  meaner  than  to  throw  neces- 
sary work  upon  other  people  and  then  dis- 
parage it  as  unworthy  and  indelicate?  We 
laugh  at  the  haughty  American  nation  because 
it  makes  the  negro  clean  its  boots  and  then 
proves  the  moral  and  physical  inferiority  of 
the  negro  by  the  fact  that  he  is  a  shoeblack; 
but  we  ourselves  throw  the  whole  drudgery  of 
creation  on  one  sex,  and  then  imply  that  no 
female  of  any  womanliness  or  delicacy  would 
initiate  any  effort  in  that  direction.  There 
are  no  limits  to  male  hypocrisy  in  this  matter. 
No  doubt  there  are  moments  when  man's 
sexual  immunities  are  made  acutely  hu- 
miliating to  him.  When  the  terrible  moment 
of  birth  arrives,  its  supreme  importance  and 
its  superhuman  effort  and  peril,  in  which  the 
father  has  no  part,  dwarf  him  into  the  mean- 
est insignificance ;  he  slinks  out  of  the  way 
of  the  humblest  petticoat;  happy  if  he  be  poor 
enough  to  be  pushed  out  of  the  house  to  out- 
face his  ignominy  by  drunken  rejoicings. 
But  when  the  crisis  is  over  he  takes  his  re- 
venge, swaggering  as  the  bread-winner,  and 
speaking  of  woman's  "sphere"  with  con- 
descension, as  if  the  kitchen  and  the  nursery 
were  less  important  than  the  office  in  the  city. 
.  .  .  The  pretense  that  women  do  not  take 
the  initiative  is  part  of  the  farce.  Why,  the 
whole  world  is  strewn  with  snares,  traps,  gins, 
and  pitfalls  for  the  capture  of  men  by  women. 
Give  women  the  vote,  and  in  five  years  there 
will  be  a  crushing  tax  on  bachelors.  Men,  on 
the  other  hand,  attach  penalties  to  marriage, 
depriving  women  of  property,  of  the  free  use 
of  their  limbs,  of  that  ancient  symbol  of  im- 
mortality, the  right  to  make  one's  self  at 
home  in  the  house  of  God  by  taking  off  the 
hat,  of  everything  that  he  can  force  women 
to  dispense  with  without  compelling  himself  to 
dispense  with  her.  All  in  vain.  Women  must 
marry  because  the  race  must  perish  without 
her  travail :  if  the  risk  of  death  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  pain,  danger,  and  unutterable  dis- 
comforts can  not  deter  her,  slavery  and 
swaddled  ankles  will  not.  And  yet  we  as- 
sume that  the  force  that  carries  women 
through  all  these  perils  and  hardships  stops 
abashed  before  the  primnesses  of  our  be- 
havior for  young  ladies.  It  assumes  that  the 
woman  must  wait,  motionless,  until  she  is 
wooed.  Nay,  she  often  does  wait  motionless. 
That  is  how  the  spider  waits  for  the  fly.  But 
the  spider  spins  her  web.  And  if  the  fly,  like 
my  hero,  shows  a  strength  that  promises  to 
extricate  him,  how  swiftly  does  she  abandon 
her  pretense  of  passiveness  and  openly  fling 
coil  after  coil  about  him  until  he  is  secured 
forever. 

And  so  when  we  find  on  the  one  hand  that 
men  are  increasingly  unwilling  to  marry  and 
on  the  other  that  women  are  openly  exer- 
cising their  right  of  initiative,  we  may  even 
say  of  importunity,  we  may  wonder  very  seri- 
ously which  of  the  two  is  the  disease  and 
which  is  the  remedy,  which  is  the  cause  and 
which  the  effect. 


It  is  only  the  unthinking  who  will  laugh  at 
the  German  emperor  for  his  possession  of 
three  thousand  uniforms.  At  least  they  are 
all  of  them  more  or  less  beautiful  uniforms, 
and  it  is  no  small  thing  that  some  one  should 
champion  the  cause  of  beauty  in  male  attire. 
And  with  women's  predilection  for  the 
hideous  some  one  must  champion  the  cause 
of  sartorial  beauty  or  it  will  become  a  lost 
art.  Possibly  if  the  men  of  our  own  coun- 
try had  some  legitimate  excuse  for  making 
themselves  beautiful — of  course,  in  dress — 
they  would  be  less  inclined  to  plaster  them- 
selves over  with  gaudy  medals  and  bits  of 
ribbon  whenever  they  travel  to  some  other 
town  as  members  of  some  trumpery  associa- 
tion or  conference. 

On  one  occasion,  when  the  emperor's  yacht, 
the  HohenzoUern,  was  off  the  British  coast, 
the  officials  stationed  at  Port  Victoria  to  re- 
ceive him  sighted  him  through  marine  glasses 
standing  on  the  bridge  in  the  uniform  of  a 
German  general.  Great  was  their  astonish- 
ment when,  on  landing  barely  ten  minutes 
later,  he  greeted  them  dressed  as  an  English 
admiral.  He  was  escorted  to  his  special  train, 
wherein  he  disappeared  for  a  few  moments, 
walking  into  the  saloon  in  the  uniform  of  the 
First  Royal  Dragoons.  Finally,  upon  arriving 
in  London,  he  stepped  off  the  train  in  the 
conventional  frock  coat  and  top  hat  of  an 
English  gentleman. 


Among  the  treasures  of  the  Duchess  ot 
Marlborough's  jewels  there  is  none  so  costly 
or  so  prized  as  the  exquisitely  beautiful  pearl 
necklace  which  once  graced  the  neck  of  the 
Empress  Catherine  of  Russia,  and  which  was 
purchased  by  the  duchess's  father,  Mr.  Van- 
derbilt. 

-,♦*- 

According  to  an  English  publisher  there  are 
at  least  2000  plays  licensed  every  year  in 
England  by  the  lord  chamberlain.  Of  these 
only  a  small  proportion — perhaps  200 — are 
actually  produced. 


O  Daily  Trains 

to  LOS  ANGELES 


Quickest  Service 
Shortest  Routes 


SHORE  LINE  LIMITED 

Lv.  San  Francisco  ISioi?'         8:00  a.  m. 
Ar.  Los  Angeles  9:50  p.  m. 

Down  the  Coast  by  Daylight. 
Observation  Car,  Parlor  Car,  Dining  Car. 
First  class  tickets  only. 


THE  OWL 


6:20  p.  m. 
8:35  a.  m. 


Lv.  San  Francisco  & 
Ar.  Los  Angeles 

Buffet-Library  Car,  Standard  Pullman 
Observation  Car,  Dining  Car. 
First  class  tickets  only. 


THE  LARK 


F  Third  St. 

rancisco  station 


Lv.  S, 

Ar.  Los  Angeles 


8:00  p.  m. 
9:45  a.  m. 


Standard  Pullman,  Observation  Car, 

Dining  Car. 

First  class  tickets  only. 


COASTER 


an  Francisco  station 


Lv.  S 

Ar.  Los  Angeles 


7:00  a.m. 
0:30  p.m. 


Chair  Cars,  Smoking  Car,  Dining  Car. 
All  classes  of  tickets. 


Four  Additional  Trains  leaving  San  Francisco 

daily  with  Standard  Pullman  and  Dining  Cars. 

All  classes  of  tickets : 


Ferry 
Station 


Valley  Express 

Sunset  Express  ™«on'' 

San  Joaquin  Valley  Flyer  sSSm 

LA  1  D  Third  St. 

os  Angeles  rassenger  station 


1  0:40  a.  m. 

4:00  p.  m. 

4:40  p.  m. 
10:00  p.m. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Oiherwise. 

She  was  getting  the  supper  for  the  children 
on  Saturday  night  when  a  young  woman  came 
to  her  door.  "I'm  a  collector  for  the  Drunk- 
ards' Home,"  she  said.  "Could  you  help  us?" 
"Come  around  tonight  and  I'll  give  you  the 
old  man,"  said  the  housewife  as  she  went 
about  her  work. 


The  wayward  young  man,  broken  in  health, 
was  sent  to  the  Southwest  to  recuperate.  He 
was  in  jail  in  Arizona  for  stealing  a  hind 
quarter  of  beef.  He  wrote  home :  "Dear 
Father — I've  picked  up  some  flesh  since  I 
came  here,  but  am  still  confined  to  my  room. 
Please  send  me  $100." 


One  of  the  ushers  approached  a  man  who 
appeared  to  be  annoying  those  about  him. 
"Don't  you  like  the  show?"  "Yes,  indeed!" 
"Then  why  do  you  persist  in  hissing  the  per- 
formance?" "Why,  m-man  alive,  I  w-wasn't 
hissing !  I  w-was  s-simply  s-s-s-saying  to 
S-s-s-sammie  that  the  s-s-s-singing  is  s-s-s-su- 
perb." 

Young  Sandy  returned  home  from  the  fair 
with  a  barometer  which  he  had  purchased  and 
which  he  showed  to  his  mother  with  much 
pride,  explaining  that  it  was  "a  machine  for 
tellin'  when  it's  gawn  to  rain."  "Losh  me!" 
exclaimed  the  good  dame ;  "sic  an  extrava- 
gance. What  for  dae  ye  suppose  a  maircifu' 
Providence  gied  yer  feyther  the  rheumatism  r" 


Two  suburban  mothers  met  on  the  train  one 
day,  and  the  topic  of  their  conversation  was 
their  daughters.  "How  did  your  daughter 
pass  her  examination  for  a  position  as 
teacher  ?"  asked  one.  "Pass !"  was  the  an- 
swer. "She  didn't  pass  at  all.  Maybe  you 
wouldn't  believe  it,  but  they  asked  that  girl 
about  things  that  happened  long  before  she 
was  born." 


Politics  were  at  the  boiling  point  in  the 
negro  ward,  and  the  lemon-colored  henchman 
undertook  to  air  his  superior  knowledge  in  the 
argument  with  the  ebon-hued  brother.  "Yes, 
suh,"  he  declared,  speaking  of  a  candidate, 
"he  just  a  neophyte  in  politics,  just  a  neo- 
phyte." "Why  dat  man  done  tole  ouah  club 
las*  night  he  wuz  strong  "Publican,"  excitedly 
declared  the  other.  "When  dat  new  pahty 
start  up  ?" 

A  man  with  unusual  ideas  opened  a 
boarding-house  at  Saranac  Lake  and  adver- 
tised it  as  a  winter  resort.  A  guest  went  up 
there,  and  after  a  brief  sojourn  packed  up, 
paid  his  bill,  and  said :  "How  can  you  have 
the  nerve  to  advertise  this  place  as  a  winter 
resort  when  the  thermometer  for  the  past 
week  has  registered  eight  below  ?"  The  land- 
lord looked  aggrieved.  "Well,  that's  winter, 
aint  it!"  he  exclaimed.  "If  eight  below  aint 
winter,  I'd  like  to  know  what  is  !" 


An  old  fisherman  used  to  bring  him  a  splen- 
did, salmon  the  first  of  every  month,  and  he 
always  gave  the  fisherman  a  tip.  One  morn- 
ing he  was  very  busy,  and  when  the  old  man 
brought  the  fish  he  thanked  him  hurriedly  and, 
forgetting  his  tip,  bent  over  the  desk  again. 
The  old  man  hesitated  a  moment,  then 
cleared  his  throat-  and  said  :  "Sir,  would  ye 
be  so  kind  as  to  put  it  in  writin'  that  ye 
didn't  give  me  no  tip  this  time,  or  my  wife  'II 
think  I've  went  and  spent  it  on  rum." 


The  principal  grocer  of  a  small  country 
town  was  c'-iatting  with  several  customers, 
when  a  discussion  arose  as  to  the  wonderful 
sense  of  touch  that  the  blind  have.  "Here 
comes  old  blind  Henry  Perkins  now,"  said 
the  grocer.  "We'll  test  him."  He  took  a 
scoopful  of  sugar  and  extended  it  to  the  old 
man.  "Feel  this,  Henry,"  he  said,  "and  tell 
us  what  it  is."  The  blind  man  put  his  hand 
in  the  scoop,  passed  its  contents  through  his 
fingers,  and  said  in  a  firm,  confident  tone, 
"Sand!" 


Dinah  was  a  product  of  New  Orleans,  a  big, 
plump  "yaller  gal"  who  could  cook  the  finest 
dinners  for  miles  around.  One  day  a  new 
butler  appeared  upon  the  scene,  and  Dinah's 
mistress  noticed  that  she  took  a  great  in- 
terest in  the  man.  At  last  her  mistress  could 
stand  her  curiosity  no  longer  and  asked : 
"Dinah,  do  you  know  that  new  man?"  Dinah 
took  another  long  and  scrutinizing  look  and 
then  slowly  and  reminiscently  replied:  "Well, 
I  dunno.  Miss  Alice  ;  but  I  think  he  was  ma 
fust  husband  !" 


The  teacher  of  the  English  class  had  suf- 
fered much  from  the  baseball  enthusiasm  per- 
vading her  pupils.  She  resolved  to  turn  this 
to  account,  so  demanded  that  each  member 
of  the  class  write  for  the  daily  exercise  a 
brief  account  of  a  baseball  game.  One  boy 
sat  through  the  period  seemingly  wrapped  in 
thought,  having  no  narrative  to  turn  in  at  the 
proper  season.  After  school  the  teacher 
called  up  the  laggard.  "I'll  give  you  five 
minutes  to  write  that  description,"  she  sternly 
announced.  "If  it  is  not  ready  for  me  then, 
you  must  stay  in  half  an  hour."  The  boy 
looked   troubled   for   a   moment,   but   promptly 


concentrated  his  attention  upon  the  theme 
while  the  teacher  slowly  counted  the  moments. 
At  last,  just  in  the  nick  of  time,  he  scratched 
a  line  on  his  tablet  and  handed  it  to  the 
teacher.      The   line   read  :      "Rain — no    game." 


A  certain  schoolteacher  was  giving  her  class 
reading.  It  came  to  a  part  about  a  woman 
drowning  herself.  The  teacher  asked  a  boy 
to  read  again.  He  began  :  "She  threw  her- 
self into  the  river.  Her  husband,  horror- 
stricken,     rushed     to     the     bank "      The 

teacher  interrupted  :  "Now,  tell  me  why  the 
husband  rushed  to  the  bank?"  Quick  and 
sharp  came  his  answer:  "Please,  ma'am,  to 
get  the  insurance  money." 


A  traveling  salesman  died  suddenly  and 
was  taken  to  his  home  in  the  West.  His  rela- 
tives telephoned  to  the  nearest  florist,  some 
miles  distant,  to  make  a  wreath ;  the  ribbon 
should  be  extra  wide,  with  the  inscription 
"Rest  in  Peace"  on  both  sides,  and,  if  there 
was  room,  "We  Shall  Meet  in  Heaven."  The 
florist  was  away  and  his  new  assistant 
handled  the  job.  It  was  a  startling  floral  piece 
which  turned  up  at  the  funeral.  The  ribbon 
was  extra  wide  and  bore  the  inscription : 
"Rest  in  Peace  on  Both  Sides,  and  if  There 
Is  Room  We  Shall  Meet  in  Heaven." 


An  Irishman  was  fishing  in  a  river  when  it 
began  to  rain  heavily.  Pat,  not  desiring  to 
get  soaked  through,  sought  shelter  under  a 
railway  bridge  spanning  the  river,  and  hero 
he  plied  his  rod  with  true  Waltonic  zeal, 
utterly  regardless  of  the  trains  that  inces- 
santly thundered  to  and  fro  overhead.  Pres- 
ently another  individual  appeared  on  the  scene 
and  politely  asked  Pat  what  he  was  doing. 
"Fishing,"  was  the  laconic  retort.  The 
stranger  laughed.  "Pray  what  is  the  use  of 
fishing  under  the  bridge  while  such  an  infer- 
nal noise  continues?"  "Oh,  shut  up,  man," 
replied  Pat,  indignantly.  ''Sure,  ye  don't  know 
these  fish.  They'll  come  under  here  to  git  out 
av  the  rain  !" 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


The  Inevitable. 


"Refused?      Then    ring    the    bell! 
I  kill  myself!     Farewell!" 


"He's   gone!      Alas!      Alack! 
He'll   never  more  come  back!" 

"Great   Heavens!      Who    is   this? 
He  comes  again!     Oh,  bliss!" 

BOTH— 

"Ob,    happiness !      Oh,    joy, 

A  girl  has  found  her  boy!"  — Life. 


Slashed  Skirts. 
The  reason  they're  worn  by  the  daughters  of  Eve 

Would  prove,   if  left  to  a  jury, 
That  the  girls  no  doubt  are  inclined  to  believe 
That  the  men  all  come   from   Missouri. 

— The   Boulevardier. 


Elijah  Brown's  Ambition. 
Elijah    Brown,    the    cobbler,    was    enamored    of   the 

muse, 
And  all   his  time   was  given   up   to  stanzas  and  to 

shoes. 
He    scorned    to    live    a    tuneless    life,    ingloriously 

mute. 
And    nightly    laid    his    last    aside    to    labor    at    his 

lute. 
For  he  had  registered  an  oath  that  lyrical  renown. 
Should  trumpet  to   the  universe   the  worthy  name 

of  Brown. 
And  though  his  own  weak  pinions  failed  to   reach 

the  heights  of  song, 
His  genius  hatched  a  brilliant  scheme  to   help   his 

oath  along. 
So    all    his    little    youngsters,    as    they    numerously 

came, 
Were    christened    after    poets    in    the    pantheon    of 

fame, 
That  their  poetic  prestige  might  impress  them,  and 

inspire 
A  noble  emulation  to  adopt  the  warbling  lyre. 
So    Virgil    Brown    and    Dante    Brown    and    Tasso 

Brown  appeared, 
And    Milton    Brown   and    Byron    Brown   and    Shak- 

spere  Brown  were  reared, 
Longfellow   Brown  and    Schiller    Brown   arrived   at 

man's  estate, 
And    Wordsworth     Brown    and    Goldsmith    Brown 

filled    up  the    family   slate. 
Old    Brown    believed    his    gifted    boys,    predestined 

to  renown, 
In    time    would    roll    the    boulder    from    the   buried 

name  of  Brown. 
But  still  the  epic  is  unsung,  and  still  that  worthy 

name 
Is    missing    from    the    pedestals    upon    the    hills    of 

fame; 
For    Dante    Brown's    a    peddler    in    the    vegetable 

line, 
And    Byron    Brown    is    pitching    for   the   Tuscarora 

Nine; 
Longfellow    Brown,    the   light-weight,    is    a    pugilist 

of  note, 
And   Goldsmith    Brown's   a   deck-hand   on    a  Jersey 

ferryboat; 
In  Wordsworth  Brown  Manhattan  has  an  estimable 

cop. 
And     Schiller    Brown's    an    artist    in    a    Brooklyn 

barber-shop; 
A  roving  tar  is  Virgil   Brown    upon   the  bounding 

seas, 
And   Tasso   Brown   is   usefully  engaged    in   making 

cheese; 
The  cobbler's  bench  is  Milton   Erown's,  and  there 

he  pegs  away, 
And  Shakspere  Brown  makes  cocktails  in  a  Cripple 
Creek  cafe.  — John  Ludlozv,  in  Puck. 
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"Takes  me  back 
To  Munich — 


It's  as  good  as  the  best  imported  dark  beers.  My 
home  is  never  without  it,"  said  a  prominent  San 
Francisco  club  man  in  commenting  upon  the  dis- 
tinctively pleasing  taste  and  exceptional  quality  of 

WlELANdS 

Brown  Beer 

the  favored  brew  of  San  Francisco's  leading 
clubs.  You  can't  get  it  everywhere — the  supply 
is  limited.  Phone  us  and  we  will  see  that  it  is 
delivered  to  you  by  your  dealer. 

Brewery's  Own  Bottling 

JOHN  WIELAND  BREWERY 

Phone  Douglas  671 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Reduced  Rates  East 

via 

PORTLAND 


The  beautiful  Columbia 
River  Route 

Fast  Limited  Trains 
all  the  way 

S.  F.  BOOTH,  General  Agent; 

No.  42  Powell  Street,  San  Franciico 

Phone  Salter  2940 


Through  reservations  from  San 
Francisco  to  Eastern  points. 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department: 

Mr.  David  B.  Jones  of  Lake  Forest  announces 
the  engagement  of  his  daughter,  Miss  Catherine 
Jones,  to  Mr.  Edward  W.  Bennett.  The  wedding 
will  take  place  October  18. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Walsh  have  announced 
the  engagement  of  their  daughter.  Miss  Madeline 
Marie  Walsh,  to  Lieutenant  Maxwell  Sullivan,  U. 
S.  A.,  of  Minneapolis,  who  is  now  stationed  at 
the  Presidio.  The  marriage  will  take  place  Oc- 
tober 1. 

The  engagement  has  been  announced  of  Miss 
Elsie  Martin  and  Mr.  Adelbert  G.  Westcott.  Miss 
Martin  is  a  niece  of  Mrs.  John  Bivens  of  San 
Mateo  and  a  cousin  of  Mrs.  Clarence  H.  Walker 
and  Mrs.  Henry  Gaillard  Smart  of  Honolulu. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Kate  Peterson  and  Mr. 
Ward  Mailliard  took  place  Saturday  at  high  noon 
at  the  home  in  Belvedere  of  the  bride's  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ferdinand  Peterson.  The  bride  was 
attended  by  the  Misses  Wilmot  and  Bricies  Holton 
of  Canada,  Janet  Moore  of  Redlands,  Harriet 
Gerber  of  Sacramento,  Metha  McMahon,  and 
Marian  Lee  Mailliard.  The  ushers  were  the 
Messrs.  Somers  Peterson,  Baltzar  Peterson,  Ernest 
Mailliard,  Frank  Simmons,  and  Earl  Miller. 

A  wedding  of  interest  which  took  place  recently 
in  Los  Angeles  was  that  of  Miss  Alice  Cline  and 
Mr.  Stanley  Guthrie.  Miss  Emmeline  Childs, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  O.  W.  Childs  of  Los  Angeles, 
was  one  of  the  bridal  attendants. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Olga  Schulze  and  Mr. 
Horace  Clifton  will  take  place  Wednesday,  October 
29,  in  St.  Luke's  Church. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Ariadne  Merritt  and  Mr. 
Philo  Lindley  of  Los  Angeles  will  take  place 
Thursday,  October  9,  at  St.  John's  Church.  Miss 
Merritt  is  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  J.  E.  Merritt 
of  this  city. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Josephine  Heinrichi  and 
Mr.  Joseph  Rosborough  will  take  place  Tuesday, 
October  21,  at  St.  Francis  de  Salcs's  Church  in 
Oakland.  Miss  Heinrichi  is  "the  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Emil  Heinrichi. 

Miss  Claire  Spaulding  was  hostess  recently  at 
a  dinner  in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  Sheldon 
of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Eleanor  Landers  will  entertain  a  number 
of  friends  tonight  at  dinner  and  an  informal 
dance. 

Miss  Gertrude  Ballard  gave  an  informal  tea 
Monday  at  her  home  on  Baker  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Oddie  entertained  a  num- 
ber of  friends  at  an  informal  dance  recently  at 
their  home  on  Broadway.  The  affair  was  in  honor 
of  Mr.  John  Polhemus,  who  leaves  shortly  for  a 
six  months'  visit  in   South  America. 

Mr.  Willard  Barton  was  the  guest  of  honor  at 
a  dinner  Wednesday  evening  given  by  seventy 
members  of  the  Bohemian  Club. 

Mr.  E.  Clinton  La  Montague  was  host  Tuesday 
evening  at  a  theatre  and  supper  party  in  honor 
of  Miss  Cora  Otis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Fennimore  entertained  a 
number  of  friends  Tuesday  evening  at  a  dinner 
in  honor  of  the  Misses  Harriet  and  Marian  Stone. 

Invitations  have  been  issued  to  the  dansants 
which  are  to  be  given  Tuesday  and  Friday  after- 
noons in  the  Colonial  ball-room  of  the  St.  Francis 
Hotel.  The  patronesses  are  Mrs.  William  Dela- 
ware Neilson,  Mrs.  Christian  de  Guigne,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Crocker,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin,  Mrs.  William 
Tubbs,  Mrs.  Robin  Y.  Hayne,  Mrs.  Thomas  East- 
land, Mrs.  Frederick  McNear,  Mrs.  Augustus 
Taylor,  Mrs.  William  H.  Taylor,  Mrs.  Mountford 
Wilson,  Mrs.  Sidney  Cloman,  Mrs.  Henry  Clar- 
ence Breedcn,  Mrs.  Walter  Martin,  and  Mrs.  Ar- 
thur   Chesebrough. 

Miss  Jennie  Stone  entertained  a  number  of 
young  people  Wednesday  afternoon  at  a  the 
dansant  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel.  The  affair  was  in 
honor  of  Miss  Dorothy  Stone,  who  leaves  soon 
for   New  York  to  enter  Miss  Spence's  school. 

Mrs.  George  T.  Marye  was  hostess  at  a  lunch- 
eon Friday  at  the  Francisca  Club  in  honor  of 
Mrs.    Alexander    Sharpe,   Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  A.  Moore,  Jr.,  entertained  a 
number  of  friends  at  dinner  Wednesday  evening 
at  their  home  in  Piedmont. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  was  hostess  at  a  dinner 
Tuesday  evening  at  her  home  on  Broadway.  Later 
Mrs.  Martin  look  her  guests  to  see  the  perform- 
ance of  "Mary  Magdalene"  at  the  Tivoli  Opera 
House. 

Mrs.  Ernest  L.  Hueter  was  hostess  Thursday 
at  a  luncheon  at  her  home  in  Mill  Valley  in  honor 
of   Mrs.   John    Baker. 

Mrs.  W.  P.  Hammon  gave  a  tea  yesterday  in 
honor  of  Miss  Florence  Aitken,  who  has  also  been 
the  guest  of  honor  at  affairs  given  by  Mrs.  Scott 
Hendricks,  Mrs.  Albert  Vance,  and  Miss  Ethelyn 
Carson. 

Mrs.  Marmaduke  B.  Kellogg  has  issued  invita- 
tions to  a  reception  Saturday  afternoon,  October 
4,  at  the  Century  Club.  The  affair  will  be  in 
honor  of  her  son-in-law  and  daughter,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    George    Harding    Whipple. 

Miss  Evelyn  Carey  and  Miss  Gertrude  Greeley 
were  the  complimented  guests  at  a  luncheon  given 
recently  by  Miss  Harriet  Pomeroy  at  her  home 
on   Clay   Street. 

Miss  Doris  Wilshire  was  hostess  recently  at  a 
dinner  in  honor  of  the  Misses  Stone. 

Miss  Anne  Miller  gave  a  tea  Thursday  in  honor 
of   Miss   Marjorie    Mhoon. 

Mrs.  Henry  Nichols  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  at  luncheon  Thursday  at  her  home  in 
Piedmont  in  honor  of  Mrs.   Harry  East  Miller. 

Mrs.  A.  P.  Whittell  was  the  complimented  guest 
at  a  luncheon  Monday  given  by  Mrs.  H.  M.  A. 
Miller  at  the   Francisca  Club. 

Miss  Olga  Schulze  was  the  guest  of  honor  this 
afternoon  at  a  the  dansant  given  by  Miss  Eliza- 
beth   Brice  in  the  ball-room  of  the  Keystone. 

Mr.  ar  J  Mrs.  Jack  Van  Sicklcn  gave  a  dinner- 
dance  Friday  evening  in  honor  of  Miss  Emily 
Harrold  and  her  fiance,  Mr.   Sheldon  Milligan. 

Lieutenant    Charles   Hines,   U.    S.    A.,    and    Mrs. 
Hines     .itertaincd  a  number  of  friends  at  a  bridge 
honor   of   Captain    Frank  J.    Hines. 
Taj  or    Sherwood    Cheney,    U.    S.    A.,    was    host 
.    dinner  Tuesday   evening. 

in   Mnlin  Craig,  U.   S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Craig 
the    guests    of    Mrs.    Craig's    parents,    General 


Charles  A.    Woodruff,  U.   S.  A.,   and  Mrs.    Wood- 
ruff at  the  Hotel  Victoria. 

Colonel  William  Lassiter,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Lassiter  eentertained  a  number  of  friends  at 
bridge  Wednesday  evening,  September  24,  at  their 
home  at   Fort    McDowell. 


Movements  and  'Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Grant  and  their 
daughters,  the  Misses  Josephine  and  Edith  Grant, 
spent  a  few  days  last  week  at  the  state  fair  in 
Sacramento. 

Among  others  who  visited  the  fair  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Perry  Eyre,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Moody, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Foster,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel 
Morse,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Frederick  Kohl,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Eugene  Murphy. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Baldwin  have  recently 
been  spending  a   few  days  at  Hobart  Mills. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  Whitney  and  their  two 
little  daughters,  Elizabeth  Anne  and  Beryl  Whit- 
ney,   have   returned    from    Monterey. 

Count  Montgelas  was  the  guest  of  the  Misses 
Kathleen  and  Aileen  Finnegan  over  the  week-end. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  O.  Wayman  have  re- 
turned from  a  motor  trip  to  ./Etna  Springs. 

Mis.  James  Potter  Langhorne  is  contemplating 
going  East  to  visit  her  son-in-law  and  daughter, 
Lieutenant  James  Parker,  Jr.,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs. 
Parker,  who  are  established  at  Annapolis.  Mrs. 
Richard  Hammond  (formerly  Miss  Maizie  Lang- 
horne), who  is  at  present  their  guest,  will  return 
home  with   her  mother. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Covington  Pringle  have  moved 
into  their  new  home,  which  has  recently  been  com- 
pleted in  Menlo  Park. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  A.  Miller,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
C.  O.  G.  Miller,  Miss  Leslie  Miller,  and  Miss  Ger- 
trude Thomas  left  Saturday  on  the  train  de  luxe 
for  New  York. 

Among  others  going  East  the  same  day  were 
Mrs.  Richard  Girvin,  Jr.,  who  will  visit  relatives 
in  Detroit,  and  Masters  Russell  Wilson  and  Os- 
good Hooker,  Jr.,  who  returned  to  the  Pomfret 
preparatory  school. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vere  Ellinwood  are  settled  in 
their  new  home  on  Filbert  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Geer  Hitchcock,  their  son. 
Master  Gordon  Hitchock,  and  their  nephews,  Mas- 
ters Allen  and  Frank  Drum,  Jr.,  are  spending  a 
few  weeks  in  the  George  W.  Sperry  house,  which 
has  been  rented  by  Mr.  Frank  Drum.  Mrs.  John 
Gill,  formerly  Miss  Sarah  Drum,  is  occupying  the 
Hitchcock  home  in  Burlingame,  where  her  two 
children  are  recovering  from  whooping  cough. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  T.  Marye,  Jr.,  left 
Wednesday  for  Washington,  D.  C,  where  they  will 
spend  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willis  Polk  have  returned  from 
Europe. 

Mr.  Warren  Dearborn  Clark  has  gone  East  for 
a  brief  visit. 

Mr.  Alden  Ames  has  arrived  from  New  York 
and  has  joined  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pelham 
Ames,  at  the  home  in  Woodside  of  his  brother, 
Mr.   Worthington   Ames. 

Miss  Lansdale  and  Miss  Rebecca  Shreve  will  re- 
turn next  month  from  Europe,  where  they  have 
been  traveling  during  the  summer.  Miss  Shreve, 
who  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Rod- 
man Shreve,  will  be  a  debutante  of  the  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eldridge  Green  returned  Mon- 
day from  Eagle  Ranch,  San  Luis  Obispo  County, 
where  they  were  the  guests  of  the  Misses  Janet 
and    Edith  von    Schroder. 

Miss  Kate  Stone  and  Miss  Dorothy  Baker  have 
concluded  their  visit  in  Christiana,  where  they 
have  been  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Drummond 
MacGavin.  When  last  heard  from  they  were  in 
Denmark  after  a  week's  stay  in  Stockholm.  Their 
future  plans  include  travels  through  Italy  and 
Germany. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  A.  Keithley  have  given  up 
their  house  on  Jackson  Street  and  are  established 
in  the  flat  recently  vacated  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ettore   Avenali. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Junius  Brown  have  rented  the 
home  in  San  Mateo  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward 
Howard,  who  will  return  in  October  to  their 
ranch. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  D.  Splivalo  are  tempo- 
rarily located  at  the  Hotel  Bellevue,  but  will  soon 
be  settled  in  a  house  for  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Forderer  have  bought  a 
home  in  West  Clay  Park,  where  they  will  reside 
in  the  future.  For  several  years  they  have  lived 
on  California  Street,  spending  the  winters  in  town 
and    the   summers   at   their   ranch. 

Mrs.  Chrystal  Harrison  is  expected  home  next 
month  from  Cleveland,  where  she  is  visiting  her 
sister,    Mrs.    Charles    Hickox. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Millen  Griffith  and  their  little 
daughter,  Constance  Elizabeth,  have  returned  from 
Ross,  where  they  visited  Mr.  Griffith's  mother, 
Mrs.   Edward   Griffith. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horatio  P.  Livermore  are  making 
their  plans  to  spend  the  winter  in  Europe.  Mrs. 
Livermore  has  not  been  well  for  several  months 
and  it  is  hoped  a  complete  change  will  restore  her 
to  her  usual  good  health. 

Mr.  William  Crocker  left  last  week  for  Yale, 
where  he  will  enter  upon  his  senior  year.  He 
was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Samuel  Lothrop  of  Bos- 
ton, who  has  been  spending  several  weeks  with 
Mr.  Crocker.  Their  departure  was  hastened  by 
the  Yale  crew  being  called  out  a  few  days  earlier 
than    was  scheduled. 

Mr.  George  H.  Howard,  Jr.,  returned  the  same 
day  to  Harvard,  and  Mr.  Mountford  S.  Wilson, 
Jr.,   who  will  enter  Yale   for  his  freshman  year. 

Judge  Marcel  Cerf,  Mrs.  Cerf,  and  their  chil- 
dren are  again  occupying  their  home  on  Vallejo 
Street,  after  having  spent  the  summer  in  Los  Altos 
and    Santa   Cruz. 

Mrs.  Frank  S.  Johnson  was  at  last  accounts  in 
Paris  with  a  coterie  of  friends  from  this  city. 
Her  son,  Mr.  Gordon  Johnson,  spent  the  summer 
traveling  in  Europe  with  her,  but  has  returned' to 
Groton,    where   he    has   resumed    his   studies. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  Sloss  have  leased  the  resi- 
dence on  Laurel  and  Washington  Streets  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  TT.  M.  A.  Miller,  who  spend  the  summers 
at  their  home  in  Ross  and  the  winters  at  the 
Fairmont  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Pope  and  their  children 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  T.  Murphy  arrived  in 
New   York   Thursday   from   Europe. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Rutherford  returned 
Tuesday  to  their  ranch  at  Pleyto,  after  a  week's 
visit  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  N.  Drown  in  this 
city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Porter  Bishop  have  re- 
turned from  a  motor  trip  through  the  northern 
part   of   the   state. 

Mr.  Austin  Tubbs  has  returned  from  Santa 
Barbara,  where  he  spent  several  weeks  with  his 
mother,  Mrs.  Benjamin  P.  Brodie,  who  with  Dr. 
Brodie  has  been  residing  the  past  four  months  at 
their  country  home.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Brodie  have 
decided  to  remain  in  Santa  Barbara  during  the 
winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Hobart  have  rented  their 
home  in  San  Mateo  to  Mrs.  Edward  Barron  and 
her  daughters,  the  Misses  Marguerite  and  Evelyn 
Barron. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norris  K.  Davis  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  H.  McDonald  Spencer  have  returned  from 
a  motor  trip  to  the  Yosemite  Valley,  where  they 
went  as  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  B. 
Coryell. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Page  and  Miss  Leslie 
Page  have  rented  a  house  on  Pacific  Avenue  for 
the   winter. 

Mrs.  Henry  A.  Campbell  (formerly  Miss  Marian 
Wright)  has  recovered  from  her  serious  illness 
at  a  hospital  and  has  returned  to  her  home  on 
Baker   Street. 

Miss  Enid  Foster  left  a  few  days  ago  for  Santa 
Barbara  to  attend  Miss  Gamble's  school.  She  was 
accompanied  by  her  mother,  Mrs.  Charles  Jay 
Foster,  who  has  returned  to  her  home  in  Ross. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Graeme  Macdonald  are  estab- 
lished in  their  new  home  on  Lake  Street  near 
Twenty-Third  Avenue.  Mrs.  Macdonald  was  for- 
merly Miss   Maria   Bacon  of  Louisville,   Kentucky. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Chenery  have  returned 
from  Europe  and  have  taken  an  apartment  at  the 
Kellogg. 

Miss  Josephine  Redding  was  the  guest  last  week 
of  Miss  Ethel  Crocker  at  her  home  in  Bur- 
lingame. 

Mrs.  Edith  Coleman  Blanding  and  her  niece, 
Miss  Henriette  Blanding,  will  leave  October  6  for 
New  York,  where  Miss  Blanding  will  join  friends 
with  whom  she  will  travel  in  Europe. 

Mrs.  John  Burke  Murphy  and  Miss  Virginia 
Murphy  have  returned  from  Fort  Columbia,  Wash- 
ington, and  joined  Captain  Murphy  at  Fort  Mason. 

Mrs.  Martin  Crimmins  and  her  children  have 
returned  from  the  East  and  have  joined  Captain 
Crimmins,   U.  S.  A.,  at  the  Presidio. 

Lieutenant  Henry  Kent  Hewitt,  U.  S.  N.,  and 
Mrs.  Hewitt  (formerly  Miss  Floride  Hunt)  have 
gone  to  Annapolis,  where  Lieutenant  Hewitt  will 
be  stationed  for  the  next  two  years. 

Major  Sidney  A.  Cloman,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Cloman  sailed  Tuesday  for  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  where  Major  Cloman  has  gone  on  official 
duty  conected  with  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition. 

Major  J.  S.  Brady,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Miss  Brady 
spent  a  few  days  at  the  Hotel  Victoria  en  route 
from  the  Philippines  to  Major  Brady's  new  sta- 
tion in  Boston. 

Lieutenant  John  Greeley,  U.  S.  A.,  arrived  Sun- 
day on  the  U.  S.  S.  Logan.  Accompanied  by  his 
sister,  Miss  Gertrude  Greeley,  Lieutenant  Greeley 
left  immediately  for  his  new  station  at  Fort  Sill, 
Oklahoma. 


The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Hopkins 
has  been  brightened  by  the  advent  of  a  son, 
who  will  be  named  Edward  Whiting  Hopkins 
after  his  paternal  grandfather. 


The  home  in  New  York  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Malcolm  Douglas  Whitman  has  been  brightened 
by  the  advent  of  a  son.  Mrs.  Whitman  was 
formerly  Miss  Jennie  Crocker. 


The  home  in  Berkeley  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Howard  Burns  Rector  (formerly  Miss  Gladys 
Brigham)  has  been  brightened  by  the  advent 
of  a  daughter. 


The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathaniel  T. 
Messer  has  been  brightened  by  the  advent  of 
a  son.  Mrs.  Messer  was  formerly  Miss  Ade- 
laide Dibblee. 

-«♦*• 

The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Stod- 
dard has  been  brightened  by  the  advent  of  a 
daughter. 


The  oldest  theatre  in  Mexico,  and  indeed 
the  oldest  on  this  continent,  is  the  Teatro 
Principal  of  the  City  of  Mexico.  There  is 
nothing  particularly  distinctive  about  its  ar- 
chitecture to  testify  as  to  its  antiquity,  how- 
ever, for  its  two  stories  of  repaired  facade 
covered  over  with  lurid  posters  corresponds 
in  general  style  to  the  other  playhouses  of 
the  city.  Then,  too,  there  is  a  certain  ani- 
mation about  the  crowds  that  pass  in  and  out 
the  entrance  that  is  somewhat  misleading  to 
those  on  the  outlook  for  the  relics  of  the  past. 


Yvonne  de  Treville,  the  coloratura  soprano, 
was  born  in  Texas.  Her  mother  was  an 
American  and  her  father  a  Frenchman,  of 
Russian  descent.  Mme.  de  Treville  was  taken 
to  Euorpe  when  very  young.  Her  first  vocal 
work  was  in  French  grand  opera. 


Mrs.  Leslie  Carter  has  canceled  all  arrange- 
ments in  America  for  her  road  tour  in  order 
that  she  may  carry  out  her  contract  with 
George  Kleine,  who  has  contracted  to  control 
all   of   her  plays   for  photo-drama   production. 


FRENCH 

Young  French  lady,  having  diploma,  thorough 
German  and  English  scholar,  very  successful 
teacher,  good  musician,  wants  daily  engagement 
in  School  or  Family.  Takes  also  private  pupils. 
Small  class  now  forming  of  young  ladies  who 
want  to  practice  and  keep  up  their  French.  Ex- 
cellent method  for  conversation.  Highest  refer- 
ences locally.  Write,  or  apply  from  6  to  s,  to  Mme, 
B.,  1319  Octavia  St.  (near  Geary),  San  Francisco. 


Pears' 

Tb"5  public's  choi  :e  since  1789. 

''Your  cheeks  are 
peaches,"  he  cried. 

'No,  they  are 
Pears',"  she  replied. 

Pears'  Soap 
brings  the  color  of 
health  to  the  skin. 

It  is  the  finest 
toilet  soap  in  all 
tie  world. 


PALACE  HOTEL 

Situated  on  Market  Street 
In  the  centre  of  the  city 

Take   any    Market    Street    Car    from  the    Ferry 

Fairmont  Hotel 

The  most  beautifully  situated  of 
any  City   Hotel   in  the  World 

Take   Sacramento    Street   Cars  from  the   Ferry 

TWO  GREAT  HOTELS 
underthe  management  of  the 

Palace  Hotel  Company 


Hotel  St.  Francis 


Tea  served  in 
Tapestry  Room 

from 
four  to  six  o'clock 

Special  Music 
Fixed    Price 

A  Daily  Social  Event 


AMERICAN  PLAN 

Coronado's  climate  is  the  most  equable  in  the 
world.  During  the  remaining  months  of  the 
year  one  can  be  assured  of  weather  conditions 
here  little  short  of  perfection. 

Deep-Sea  Fishing  now  at  its  best.  Golf,  Tennis, 
Motoring,  Yachting,  Bay  and  Surf  Bathing. 

International  Polo  During  Winter 

Write  for  Booklet 

JOHN  J.  HERN  AN,  Marnier,  Coronado  Beach,  Cal. 

H.  F.  Norcross,  L.  A.  Agent,  334  South  Spring  St. 


Geo.  E.  Billings    Roy  C.  Ward    Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  Meussdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORMS  OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Phone— Doug-las  2288 


September  27,  1913. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


THE  MUSIC  SEASON. 

The  De  Gogorza  Concerts. 

Emilio  de  Gogorza,  the  eminent  Spanish 
baritone,  assisted  by  M.  Henri  Gilles,  a  first- 
prize  pianist  from  the  Paris  Conservatoire, 
will  open  Manager  Greenbaum's  concert  sea- 
son at  Scottish  Rite  Auditorium  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  October  12.  A  most  interesting 
and  beautiful  programme  has  been  arranged 
and  the  glorious  voice  of  the  artist  will  be 
heard  in  works  by  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Gluck. 
Ruckauf,  Alvarez,  Huhn,  Debussy,  and  other 
masters,  and  lovers  of  the  best  in  English 
ballads  will  be  delighted  to  learn  that  Mr.  de 
Gogorza  has  included  on  his  offering  the  old 
seventeenth-century  ballad.  "Sally  in  Our 
Alley,"  and  by  special  request,  Sullivan's  "The 
Lost  Chord."  Another  interesting  work  on 
the  offering  is  the  "Serenade  of  Mefisto," 
from  "The  Damnation  of  Faust,"  by  Berlioz. 
M.  (lilies  will  play  Beethoven's  "Sonata  Ap- 
passionata"  and  works   by   Grieg   and   Chopin. 

The  only  evening  concert  by  De  Gogorza 
will  be  given  Thursday  night,  October  16, 
when  novelties  by  Enesco,  Debussy,  Chausson, 
YVidor,  and  Faure  will  be  featured  and  a 
series  of  three-tone  sketches  by  the  Spanish 
composer,  Granados,  will  be  particularly  in- 
teresting. 

The  farewell  concert  with  a  special  pro- 
gramme will  be  given  Sunday  afternoon,  Oc- 
tober 19,  when  by  special  request  the  bari- 
tone will  sing  Purcell's  "Ye  Twice  Ten  Hun- 
dred Deities,"  and  the  arias  from  "Le  Roi 
de  Lahore"  and  "The  Barber  of  Seville." 

Mail  orders  may  now  be  addressed  to 
Manager  Greenbaum  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s 
and   Kohler  &   Chase's. 


Miss  Farrar  on  Her  "Way  West. 

Geraldine  Farrar — accompanied  by  her 
mother,  Mrs.  Sidney  Farrar,  C.  A.  Ellis,  man- 
ager of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and 
under  whose  direction  Miss  Farrar  is  con- 
certizing,  Alwin  Schroeder,  the  distinguished 
'cellist,  assisting  artist  to  Miss  Farrar,  and 
Arthur  Rosenstein,  pianist — is  on  her  way 
West. 

Miss  Farrar's  only  concert  in  San  Fran- 
cisco will  be  that  of  Sunday  afternoon,  Oc- 
tober 5,  at  the  Cort  Theatre,  seats  for  which 
will  lie  on  sale  at  the  box-office  of  Sherman, 
Clay  &  Co.'s  Monday  morning. 

The  programme  which  will  be  given  by 
Miss  Farrar  and  her  assisting  artists  has  been 
arranged  with  the  fine  musical  taste  and  the 
dignity  that  characterize  Mr.  Ellis's  under- 
takings, and  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  the  con- 
cert here  will  prove  one  of  the  features  of 
local   musical   history. 


Hofmann  to  Play  Rubenstein  Concerto 
Henry  Hadley,  conductor  of  the  San  Fran 
cisco  Symphony  Orchestra,  returned  from  Eu- 
rope last  Monday  and  is  actively  engaged  in 
the  work  of  preparing  for  the  first  rehearsal 
of  the  orchestra,  Monday,  October  6.  Mr. 
Hadley  visited  with  Josef  Hofmann  while 
abroad  and  states  that  when  the  great  pianist 
appears  as  soloist  with  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Friday,  February  6, 
1914,  he  will  play  the  lovely  Rubinstein  con- 
certo for  pianoforte  No.  4,  D  minor,  opus  70. 
This  work,  the  fourth  of  Rubinstein's  five  con- 
certos for  the  piano,  was  written  at  that 
period  of  the  Russian  pianist's  career  in 
which  his  fame  was  greatest. 

Subscribers  of  last  year  have  the  privilege 
of  retaining  the  same  seats  for  the  coming 
season  of  1913-14.  Guarantors  and  sub- 
scribers are  requested  to  send  immediately  to 
Frank  W.  Healy,  manager  San  Francisco 
Symphony  Orchestra,  711-712  Head  Building, 
209  Post  Street,  a  notice  of  renewal  of  their 
subscription,  with  check  payable  to  the  Mu- 
sical Association  of  San  Francisco.  Many 
desirable  sittings  are  yet  to  be  had. 


Programme  for  William  Gwin  Concert. 
On  Wednesday  afternoon,  October  1,  Wil- 
liam Gwin,  Jr.,  will  be  heard  in  concert  at  the 
St.  Francis,  and  the  appearance  of  the  young 
California  tenor  promises  to  be  largely  at- 
tended. He  will  return  to  Paris  shortly  after 
the  event  to  devote  himself  to  the  concert 
stage.  His  patronesses  for  the  St.  Francis 
farewell  appearance  are  Mrs.  W.  Babcock, 
Mrs.  Phoebe  Hearst,  Mrs.  William  Crocker, 
Mrs.  E.  S.  Heller,  Mrs.  James  Flood,  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Martin,  Mrs.  James  Robinson,  Mrs. 
E.  McAllister,  Mrs.  J.  Langhorne,  Mrs.  Mc- 
Laren, Mrs.  Kittle,  Mrs.  James  Tucker,  Mrs. 
G.  Pinckard,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Tubbs,  Mrs.  Max 
Sloss.  The  following  programme  will  be 
given,  and  among  the  selections  will  be  ob- 
served the  "Song  of  Life,"  written  for  Mr. 
Gwin  by  Joseph  Redding:  "Largo,"  Handel; 
"I  attempt  from  love's  sickness,"  Purcell ; 
"Dans  le  printemps  de  mes  annes,"  Garat ; 
"Rossignol,"  "Tu  et  Vous,"  Rimsky  Korsa- 
kow ;  "Serenade,"  R.  Strauss ;  "La  Proces 
sion,"  Csesar  Frank ;  "There  Is  a  I 
Jean  Henry ;  "Tambourin,"  WekerK 
Clothes,"  be  Bussy;  "Clair  de  Liu 
Faure;    "Paysage,"    R.     Hahn ;    "Idea.  I 

"Berceuse,"    H.    de   Callias ;    "S< 
J.    Redding ;    "Jeunes    Fillettes," 


Tosti ; 
Life." 


sette,"   "Venez   Printemps,"   Wekerlin. 


Series  of  "Musical  Paintings." 

A    series    of    "musical    naintings"    has    been 

arranged  by   Miss   Vivian    Grant,   to   be   given 


at  her  home.  1544  Oxford  Street,  Berkeley,  in 
October.  She  will  use  the  piano  and  violin 
lo  express  the  various  scenes  from  some 
famous  operas. 

Berkeley  Musical  Season  Opens. 
The  musical  season  in  Berkeley  opened  Sep- 
tember 25,  when  the  Mclntyre  Trio  gave  the 
first  of  a  series  of  chamber  music  concerts  at 
the  home  of  Mr.  Allen  Gleason  Freeman,  on 
Ridge  Road.  The  trio  consists  of  Joseph  Mc- 
lntyre, pianist,  Victor  de  Gomez,  'cellist,  and 
Ralph  Wetmore,  violinist.  The  next  concert 
will  take  place  at  the  home  of  Mr.  Walter 
Yale  Kellogg,  2232  Piedmont  Avenue.  On 
November  20  the  third  will  be  held  at  the 
home  of  Mr.  Charles  W.  Camm,  2909  Pied- 
mont Avenue.  Among  patrons  and  patronesses 
are  the  following :  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen 
Gleason  Freeman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Alston  Wil- 
liams, Professor  and  Mrs.  A.  O.  Leuschner, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Woodward,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  James  Monro,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  Day, 
Professor  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Noble,  Mrs. 
Mary  Elder.  Professor  and  Mrs.  S.  B.  Christy, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  C.  Bradley,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Walter  Yale  Kellogg,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  C. 
Camm. 


The  New  York  Musical  Courier  offers  a 
prize  of  $200  for  the  best  libretto  on  an 
American  subject.  The  librettist  must  be  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  ;  the  opera  must 
be  grand  opera,  one,  two,  or  three  acts,  but 
must  be  of  such  length  that  the  entire  per- 
formance will  not  exceed  three  and  one- 
quarter  hours,  including  intermissions  ;  the  li- 
bretto must  be  in  English,  and  the  text  worthy 
of  the  sponsorship  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Musical  Clubs.  The  librettos  for  the 
prize  must  be  received  before  October  31, 
1913 ;  and  the  prize  will,  if  possible,  be 
awarded  before  November  30,  1913.  The  li- 
bretto will  remain  the  absolute  property  of 
the  author. 


Cecelia  Loftus,  who  will  play  the  roles  of 
Juliet  and  Desdemona  in  William  Faversham's 
productions  of  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  and 
"Othello"  this  season,  is  now  in  England, 
where  she  is  conferring  with  Mr.  Faversham 
concerning  his  plans.  Miss  Loftus  has  prac- 
tically decided  to  definitely  abandon  for  all 
time  the  particular  line  of  work  which,  more 
than  any  other,  has  made  her  internationally 
famous — her  "impressions"  of  famous  players 
— and  will  devote  the  rest  of  her  stage  career 
to  the  acted  drama.  She  has  already  played 
one  Shakespearean  role — Ophelia  to  E.  S. 
Sothern's   Hamlet. 

-<**» 

"Movie-opera"  is  announced  from  Paris, 
and  will  likely  be  brought  to  this  country  for 
next  season.  An  orchestra,  with  a  large  pipe 
organ,  will  interpret  the  operatic  scores,  but 
the  moving  pictures  will  reproduce  in  panto- 
mime, with  elaborate  costumes  and  scenery, 
every  moment,  dramatic  or  exhilarating,  sad 
or  joyous,   in   twenty   favorite   operas. 


Try  It  Tomorrow 
for  Breakfast 

And  you'll  like  it  so  well 
that  you'll  use  it  every  morn- 
ing in  preference  to  any 
other.  It  is  made  to  appeal 
to  people  of  discriminating 
taste,  and  is  of  such  excep- 
tional quality  that  its  makers 
invite  you  to  compare  it  with 
all  other  makes,  imported  or 
domestic. 

IMPERIAL  COCOA  is  manufac- 
tured from  the  finest  selected  cocoa 
beans  by  a  special  process,  discovered 
and  perfected  by  the  D.  Ghirardelli 
Company,  by  which  the  flavor  is  ex- 
ceptionally developed  and  improved. 

Though  wonderfully  rich, 
refreshing  and  invigorating, 
it  can  be  easily  assimilated 
by  the  weakest  stomach. 

Sold  by  all  best  grocers. 
Ask  for  IMPERIAL. 


Hotel  Oakland 

The   most   beautiful  and  comfortable  Hotel  in 
California.    Of  Class  A  Fireproof 
Construction. 
The  Busine  s  and  Social  Centre  of  Oakland. 
Key  Route  and  S.  P.  Electric  trains  (via  Ala- 
meda Mole*  one  short  block  from  the  hotel. 
Free  Electric  Bus  meets  all  Overland  Trains. 
Perfect  Service.         Unsurpassed  Cuisine. 
Moderate  Prices. 
Europtan  Plan  only.      Rates  $1.50  and  upwards. 
SPECIAL  RATES  to  PERMANENT  GUESTS. 
Under  Management  oi  Victor  Reiter. 


HAMMOND 

LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 
and  PILING 


Honolulu 

$110.  1st  class,  round  trip  (five  and  one-half 
days  from  San  Francisco).  The  most  attractive 
?pot  on  entire  world  tour.  Splendid  steamers 
(10,000  tonsdi  pl.)of  OCEANIC  LINE  sauto  Hawaii 
every  2  weeks.  You  can  make  this  round  trip  in 
1 6  days  from  Sao  Francisco,  giving  5  days  on  the  Islands. 
Sydney,  19  days  from  San  Francisco.  $300  round 
trio  1st  class,  $200  2nd  class.  Send  lor  folder. 
SYDNEY  SHORT  LINE,  673  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


CLUBBING  LIST 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers, 
and  by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we 

are  enabled  to  make  the  following  offer,  open 

to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office.  Sub- 
scribers in  renewing  subscriptions  to  Eastern 
periodicals  will  please  mention  the  date  of 
expiration  in  order  to  avoid  mistakes: 

American  Boy  and  Argonaut $4.20 

American  Magazine  and  Argonaut 4.50 

Argosy    and    Argonaut 4.75 

Atlantic  Monthly   and  Argonaut 7.15 

Blackwood's  Magazine  and  Argonaut 6.35 

Century    and    Argonaut 7.00 

Collier's  Weekly  and  Argonaut 5.25 

Commoner   and   Argonaut 4.15 

Cosmopolitan    and    Argonaut 4.50 

English   Illustrated   Magazine   and   Argo- 
naut    5.50 

Harper's  Bazar  and  Argonaut 4.35 

Harper's  Magazine  and  Argonaut 6.80 

Harper's  Weekly  and  Argonaut 6.80 

House  Beautiful  and  Argonaut 5.75 

International  Magazine  and  Argonaut...  4.30 

Judge    and    Argonaut 7.75 

Leslie's    Weekly    and   Argonaut 7.75 

Life   and  Argonaut 7.85 

Lippincott's  Magazine  and  Argonaut....  5.05 

Littell's  Living  Age  and  Argonaut 9.10 

Mexican  Herald  and  Argonaut 9.20 

Munsey's  Magazine  and  Argonaut 4.75 

Nineteenth  Century  and  Argonaut 7.40 

North  American  Review  and  Argonaut..  6.80 

Out   West  and  Argonaut 4.50 

Overland   Monthly   and  Argonaut 4.50 

Polificai    Science    Quarterly    and    Argo- 
naut    6.00 

Puck    and   Argonaut 7.85 

Review  of  Reviezvs  and  Argonaut 5.00 

Scribncr's  Magazine  and  Argonaut 6.15 

Smart  Set  and  Argonaut 5.60 

St.  Nicholas  and  Argonaut 6.00 

Sunset  and  Argonaut 4.50 

Theatre   Magazine   and  Argonaut 6.30 

Thrice-a-Week  Nezu  York  World  (Demo- 
cratic)   and    Argonaut 4.30 

Weekly  New   York   Tribune  Farmer  and 

Argonaut    4.25 


TWO  CLUB  RATES  WITHDRAWN 

Beginning  November  10th  the  management 
of  the  Cosmopolitan  and  Harper's  Bazar  will 
withdraw  from  all  combination  offers.  Argo- 
naut subscribers  who  are  now  receiving  the 
benefit  of  club  rates  with  tin-- 
are  kindly  requested  to  note  the  cr 
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From  Honolulu 

At  eight  o'clock  one  night  recently 
a  wealthy  Hawaiian  sugar  planter 
stepped  up  to  the  box-office  window 
of  the  New  York  Hippodrome  and 
requested  ten  tickets  for  a  party  of 
friends. 

For  payment  he  drew  from  his  wal- 
let a  Wells  Fargo  Travelers  Check 
for  $100.  countersigned  it,  and  pushed 
it  over  the  sill. 

The   check  was  instantly  honored. 

This  man  had  come  from  Honolulu— ^00  miles 
away.  To  the  Hippodrome  treasurer  he  was  an 
absolute  straDger.  Yet  because  his  counter- 
signature corresponded  to  the  signature  already 
on  the  check  when  it  was  presented,  and  because 
the  name  of  Wells  Fargo  i  Company  is  known 
the  world  over— the  Hawaiian  sugar  planter  got 
his  tickets  and  his  change. 

This  is  but  an  instance.  Every 
day,  all  over  the  world,  in  all  sorts 
of  circumstances  —  self  -  identifying 
Wells  Fargo  checks  are  being  pre- 
sented and  accepted^ 

Ftr  salt  at  thi-aianii  of  tanks  and  Wills  Far£t  b&sts. 

WELLS  FARGO  &  COMPANY 


CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


Established  I860 


OF  HAETFOEB 


SIXTY-THEKD  ANNUAL  STATEMENT 

Capital *1.000,000 

TotalAsseE 7.735.110 

Surplus  to  Policyholders 3.266,021 

BENJAMIN  J.  SMITH 

Manager  Pacific  Department 

Alaska  Commercial  Building     •     San  Francisco 


COOK'S  TOURS 


For  the  Discriminating  Traveler 

Europe — Round  the  World 

BEST  P.OUTES         BEST  SERVICE 

Railroad  and  Steamship  Tickets 


BY  ALL  LINES 


Office,  689  Market  St,  S.  F. 

Cook's  Travelers'  Checks  good  everywhere 


NORTH 
GERMAN 
LLOYD 

Kronprinzessin  Cecilie OcL    7 

Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  Grosse  .  .OcL  14 

Kaiser  Wilhelm  II Oct  21 

Fast  Mail  Sailings. 

George  Washington OcL    4 

Prinz  Friedrich  Wilhelm  . . .  .Oct  16 

Grosser  Kurfuerst Oct.  23 

■.-Bremen  direct. 

LONDON-PARIS-BREMEN 

Baltimore  -  Bremen    direct;     one 

cabin  ill  <;  Wednesdays. 

Sailings  on  SATURDAY  for 

THE  MEDITERRANEAN 

Prinzess  Irene Oct  4 

Barbarossa OcL  18 

Through  rates  from     Egypt,  India 
New  York  to  a»d  Far  Easl 

SOUTH  AMERICA      Via  Europe 

Independent  AROUND 

Trips,  starting         THE  WORLD 

any  time  or  place      $583.30 

WEST  -      PANAMA 

INDIES        &  CANAL 

Cruises  During  Jan..  Feb.  &  Mar. 

OELRICHS    &   CO.,   GenL  Agts. 

5  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
ROBERT    CAPELLE,  General    Pacific 
Coasl  AgeaL  250  PrecH  Sl,  near  SL  Francis 
Hotel  ami  God  Sl.  Su  Francisco. 


TOYO    KISEN    KAISHA 

(ORIENTAL    S.    S.    CO.) 
S.  S.  Nippon    Maru    (intermediate  sen-ice,  sa- 
loon  accommodations  at  reduced  rates)... 

Tuesday,   Sept.  30,  1913 

S.  S.  Tenyo  Maru,  via  Manila  direct 

Tuesday,  Oct,   7.  1913 

iiongkong    Maru    (intermediate    service, 
saloon   accommodations   at   reduced   rates). 

Friday.  Oct.   24,1913 

-    Shioyo  Maru,  via  Manila  direct 

Thursday,  Oct.  30,  1913 

S.  S.  Cbiyo  Maru..  .Wednesday,  Nov.  19,1913 
Steamers  sail  from  company's  pier,  No.  34, 
near  f.  ot  of  Brannar.  Street,  1  p.  m.,  for 
Yokohama  and  Hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu, 
Kobe  (HtOgo),  Nagasaki,  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hongkong  with  steamer  for  Ma- 
nila, '  ndia,  etc.  No  cargo  received  on  board 
on  d  /  of   sailing. 

•'■'    •,d-trip  tickets  at  reduced   rates. 

freight     and     passage     apply     at    office, 
rth    floor    Merchants    National    Bank    BIdg., 
rket   St.  W.   II.   AVERY, 

Assistant  General  Manager. 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


"Are  you  fond  of  a  plunge?"  "Races,  Wall 
Street,  or  ocean  ?*' — Town  Topics. 

"Corkins  is  a  booze- fighter,  isn't  he?"  "Not 
now  ;  he  surrendered  long  ago." — Livingston 
Lance. 

Wife — John,  I  haven't  a  skirt  fit  to  wear. 
Husband — Well,  that's  the  style,  isn't  it? — 
Stray  Stories. 

"That  woman  can  do  anything  with  figures." 
"What  is  she,  a  bookkeeper?"  "Naw.  She's 
a  dressmaker." — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

"What  did  you  see  in  the  Grand  Canon  that 
most  impressed  you?"  "A  mighty  pretty  girl 
astride  a  brown  mule." — Chicago  Record- 
Herald. 

"Why  is  he  so  bitter  at  the  girl  he  was 
only  recently  engaged  to?"  "Because  when 
she  sent  the  ring  back  she  labeled  the  box, 
'Glass — with    care'!" — Lippincott's    Magazine. 

"Blanc  is  a  devoted,  conscientious,  and  con- 
siderate husband,  I  understand."  "Yes,  when- 
ever he  is  going  to  be  home  to  dinner  he  al- 
ways notifies  his  wife  beforehand." — Chicago 
Tribune. 

"I  don't  know  what  I  would  have  done  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  you,"  exclaimed  the  dis- 
charged prisoner.  "You'd  have  done  time," 
was  the  dry  comment  of  his  attorney. — Yon- 
kers  Statesman. 

Parvenu  Hostess  (to  stableboy  attired  as 
waiter  for  the  occasion) — James,  why  do  you 
not  fill  Mr.  Gluttonne's  glass?  James — Lor', 
mum,  what's  the  use  ?  'E  empties  it  fast  as  I 
can  fill  it. — Truth, 

Father — You  must  know,  sir,  that  my 
daughter  wTill  get  nothing  from  me  until  my 
death.  Suitor — Oh,  that's  all  right,  that's  all 
right !  I  have  enough  to  live  on  for  two  or 
three  years. — Puck. 

"  'Mandy,  what  did  your  husband  say  about 
the  scenery-  of  Xew  York  City  and  its  en- 
virons ?"  "Nothing ;  all  he  talked  about  was 
the  awfulness  of  the  styles  of  dress  the  women 
wore." — Birmingham  Age-Herald. 

"Do  you  think  that  the  new  motor  delivery 
business  will  ever  displace  the  postman :" 
asked  the  conversational  young  man,  when 
crossing  the  street,  of  his  companion.  "Cer- 
tain to  if  it  ever  hits  him." — Boston  Globe. 

First  Xegro — Say,  what  mean  dis  heah 
word  "nucleus"  ?  Second  Negro — Sumpin' 
what  odder  things  gether  'bout?  First  Negro 
— Uh,  huh.  Den  I  was  one  las'  week  w'en  I 
upsot  a  beehive  in  de  dahk. — Baltimore  Sun. 

"Whut  is  this  here  Continental  Sunday  I 
see  sumpin'  about  in  the  papers  ?"  asked  Si 
Slocuni.  "I  don't  rightly  know,  but  I  reckon 
it  must  be  one  of  them  new-fangled  sodywater 
drinks,"  said  his  wife. — Birmingham  Age- 
Herald. 

"I  say,"  called  one  neighbor  to  another,  "is 
your  daughter  going  to  practice  on  the  piano 
this  afternoon  ?"  "Yes,  I  think  so."  "Well, 
then,  I'd  like  to  borrow  your  lawn-mower. 
I've  got  to  cut  the  grass  some  time  anyway." 
—Ladies'  Home  Journal. 

Husband  (shaving) — Bother  the  razor ! 
Wife — What's  the  matter  now?  You're 
dreadfully  ill-tempered!  Husband — The  razor 
is  so  abominably  dull !  Wife — Dull  ?  Why,  I 
ripped  up  an  old  skirt  with  it  yesterday  and 
it  cut  beautifully. — Punch. 

"I  see  where  a  band  of  them  starvin'  Mexi- 
can rebels  give  up  when  they  was  offered  am- 
nesty," observed  Henry  Cornfield,  laying  down 
the  paper.  "It  sounds  queer,  but  if  it's  fillin' 
I  guess  it  must  'a*  tasted  mighty  good  to  'em," 
responded  his  neighbor. — Kansas  City  Star. 

"What  does  you  understan'  by  "circumstan- 
tial evidence'  ?"  asked  Miss  Miami  Brown. 
"As  near  as  I  kin  splain  it  f'um  de  way  it  has 
been  splained  to  me,"  answered  Mr.  Erasmus 
Pinkley,  "circumstantial  evidence  is  de 
feathers  dat  you  leaves  lyin'  around  after 
you  has  done  et  de  chicken." — Washington 
Star. 

"This  is  the  end  of  my  social  career," 
moaned  Reggy  de  Bacchus,  sitting  up  in  bed 
the  morning  after.  "I  drank  too  much  last 
night  at  the  ball  and  staggered  into  every- 
body." "  'Ardly,  sir,  'ardly."  murmured  his 
valet,  apologetically.  "Hevery  one's  praising 
you  for  hinventing  a  new  dance." — London 
Opinion. 


OCULISTS  PRESCRIPTION 

EYEGLASSES 
£&w?ffce$ 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Argonaut  Reader 

Do  you  really  keep  your  valuables  in  an  office  safe  ? 
If  you  do  so  it  is  absolute  folly.  Here  is  the  proof: 
Carefully  collected  statistics  show  that  between  60  and 
70  per  cent  of  the  portable  "fire  proof"  safes  in  the 
great  fires  of  Chicago,  Baltimore,  Boston  and  Portland 
were  a  total  loss  together  with  their  contents  In  the 
great  fire  of  San  Francisco,  1906,  about  75  per  cent  of 
"fireproof"  portable  safes  were  completely  destroyed. 
The  savings  of  a  lifetime  were  lost  in  the  shape  of 
bonds,  stocks,  notes,  mortgages  and  many  priceless 
heirlooms. 

It  would  pay  you  well  to  phone  or  call  on  our  man- 
ager, JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM,  and  have  him  ex- 
plain to  you  why  an  office  safe  does  not  and  can  not 
give  you  the  same  security  as  a  bos  in  the 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

Largest  in  the  West 

CROCKER  BUILDING 


Hours  8  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 


Post  and  Market  Streets 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Phone  Kearny  7 


[Extract  from  "Chronicle."  May  1, 1906.] 
The  Crocker   Safe  Deposit  Vaults  were  absolutely  un- 
injured  by  the  great  fire;    the  varnish   of  the  furniture 
was  not  even  scorched. 


SADDLE  HORSES 
COMBINATION  HORSES 


CARRIAGE  HORSES 
GIG  HORSES 


Our  own  breeding  and  training 

Several    animals   may   be    seen    at    HUXDA 
STABLES.  1530  Fell  Street.  City. 

WOODLAND  HACKNEY  STUD 

Property  of  Edgar  J.  De  Pne. 


WESTERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

TORONTO 

United  Sates  Assets $2,451,562.05 

Surplus 1.018,318.63 

PACIFIC  COAST  DEPARTMENT 

12S  LEIDESDORFF  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

W.  L.  W.  mtt.t.t-r  Manager. 


BONESTELL    &    CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    is 

furnished  by  us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118   to    124   First   Street,   corner  Minna, 

San  Francisco. 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant   Tailors 
108-110  Sutter  St.  French  Bank  Bldg. 
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Argonaut  subscribers  may  have  the  paper 
sent  regularly  to  their  out-of-town  address 
during  the  vacation  season  promptly  on 
request. 


To  New  York 

By  Rail  and  Ocean 

A  Delightful  Way  to  Go 
Rail  to  New  Orleans — 

SUNSET  EXPRESS— From  San  Francisco.  Third  St.  Station.  4  p.  u.  daily,  via  Coast 
Line,  through  southern  California.  Arizona.  Texas  and  Louisiana  to  Xew  Orleans. 
Electric  lighted.  Observation — Library — Clubroom  Car.  Pullman  sleepers.  Reclining 
Chair  Cars.  Dining  Car.    AH  classes  of  tickets. 

Steamer  to  New  York — 

Five  delightful  days.  New  Orleans  to  New  York,  on  Gulf  and  Ocean,  by  Southern 
Pacific's  commodious  lO.t'iOO-ton  steamers.  Excellent  Service  throughout.  Promenade 
decks.    Staterooms  single  or  en  suite,  with  parlor  and  bath. 

Rates  same  as  All-Rail,  but  include  Berth  and  Meals  on  Steamer 


1ST  CLASS 
ONE    WAY 


■:d  clas 
ONE  WAY 


1ST  CLASS 
ROUND  TRIP 


1ST  CLASS 
ROUND  TRIP 
On  Certain  Dates 


$77.75         $65.75         $  1 45.50         $  1 08.50 

Southern  Pacific 

THE  EXPOSITION  LINE— 1915 

SAN  FRAXCISCO:     Flood  Building       Palace  Hotel       Ferry  Station       Phone  Kearny  3160 
Third  and  Townsend  Sts.  Station    Phone  Kearny  ISO       32  Powell  St.    Phone  Sutter  9S0 
OAKLAND :    Thirte*  nth  Street  and  Broadway       Phone  Oakland  162 
Sixteenth  Street  Station       Phone  Lakeside  1420 
First  Street  Station       Phone  Oakland  7960 
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PUBLISHERS'  NOTICE:  The  Argonaut  (title  trade-marked)  is 
published  every  week  by  the  Argonaut  Publishing  Company.  Sub- 
scriptions, $4.00  per  year;  six  months,  $2.10;  three  months,  $1.10, 
payable  in  advance — postage  prepaid.  Subscriptions  to  all  foreign 
countries  within  the  Postal  Union,  $5.00  per  year.  Sample  copies 
free.  Single  copies,  10  cents.  News  Dealers  and  Agents  in  the 
interior  supplied  by  the  San  Francisco  News  Company,  747  Howard 
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to  "The  Argonaut  Publishing  Company." 
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The  Chicago  Pie-Counter. 

The  project  of  a  coast-to-coast  train  connecting  San 
Francisco  directly  with  New  York  is  not  a  new  one. 
Away  back  in  the  day  of  Mr.  Huntington  it  was  talked 
about,  only  to  be  rejected  because  of  practical  dif- 
ficulties which  stood  in  its  way.  It  was  taken  up  again 
at  a  later  time,  again  to  be  put  aside  under  considera- 
tions of  expediency.  It  was  a  favorite  idea  with  Mr. 
Harriman,  and  it  would  probably  have  been  realized 
before  now  if  he  had  lived.  Not  long  before  his  death 
he  became  interested  in  the  New  York  Central  system, 
and  it  has  been  said  by  those  who  knew  him  well  that 
the  primary  motive  for  taking  on  this  new  responsi- 
bility was  that  hf  might  establish  train  service  without 
a  break  between  ihe  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic  oceans. 

The  rlifficulties  are  not  physical.  There  is  no  more 
■easun  why  a  tram  should  not  run  from  San  Francisco 
m   New   York   than    fri        S  iO    Omaha. 

■  f'  'eless  there  is  and  has  always  been  a  break  at 
'th    ■     -  Under    present 

.";  trains   there   i"   an   enforced 


! 


halt  on  the  part  of  the  through  traveler  from  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning  until  two-thirty  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon — five  and  one-half  hours  which  must  be  spent 
in  idle  waiting  at  a  hotel  or  in  still  more  idle  wandering 
about  a  bulky  but  uninteresting  town.  On  the  return 
trip  there  is  a  break  under  present  schedules  of  eleven 
and  one-half  hours.  Now  there  may  be  persons  to 
whom  these  delays  are  not  irksome,  but  though  the 
system  has  been  in  operation  for  something  more  than 
forty  years  none  such  has  ever  declared  himself.  The 
stop-over  in  Chicago  is  with  everybody  a  grievous  cir- 
cumstance— a  sheer  loss  of  time,  a  mental  and  moral 
irritant  sadly  provocative  of  violence  in  speech  and 
deterioration  in  character. 

This  whole  unpleasant  business  grows  out  of  the  in- 
sistence of  Chicago  upon  having  a  whack  at  every 
transcontinental  traveler.  Left  to  their  own  course  the 
railroads  would  long  ago  have  established  a  through 
line,  thus  cutting  down  the  time  from  ocean  to  ocean 
anywhere  from  six  to  twelve  hours.  But  Chicago  has 
protested.  Her  hotels,  her  'bus  companies,  her  amuse- 
ment managers — her  pie-counters — have  combined  to 
put  pressure  upon  every  railroad  which  has  seriously 
taken  the  project  in  hand.  "Cut  out  Chicago,"  they  say, 
"and  Chicago  will  show  her  teeth  in  ways  you  won't 
like."  And  no  railroad  company  has  been  bold  enough 
to  ignore  this  threat.  And  if  any  one  or  any  two 
of  them  should  undertake  to  do  it  they  would  surely 
feel  the  force  of  what  we  may  style  pie-counter  resent- 
ment. The  fact  is  not  creditable  to  Chicago  as  a  metro- 
politan city.  Indeed  it  exhibits  Chicago  in  a  petty,  dog- 
in-the-manger  attitude.  Nevertheless  Chicago  stands 
there,  growls  and  shows  her  teeth,  and  so  prevents  a 
natural  and  legitimate  development  in  transcontinental 
traffic. 

The  pie-counter  has  had  its  part  before  now  in  putting 
clamps  upon  the  wheels  of  progress.  The  first  line  of 
railroad  between  New  York  and  Chicago,  as  everybody 
knows,  was  formed  of  connecting  links  built  and  ad- 
ministered for  several  years  by  separate  owners.  There 
was,  for  example,  a  local  road  from  Albany  to  Sche- 
nectady, another  from  Schenectady  to  Syracuse,  and  so 
on.  When  by  connecting  up  several  such  local  links 
there  came  into  existence  a  continuous  line  from  New 
York  to  Chicago  it  was  for  long  found  impracticable  to 
operate  through  trains  over  them.  Everywhere  there 
was  the  local  desire  that  passengers  should  be  made 
to  stop  and  see  the  wonders  of  the  local  city  and  inci- 
dentally pay  tribute  to  their  pie-counters.  It  required 
a  world  of  negotiation  and  some  diplomacy  to  over- 
come the  objections  of  local  vanity  and  interest. 
But  in  time  the  arrangements  were  made  for  through 
connection  at  every  place  excepting  Erie,  Pennsylvania. 
Here  the  pie-counter  stood  stubbornly  in  protest.  It  was 
held  by  the  citizens  of  Erie  to  be  a  definite  and  legiti- 
mate right  to  hold  up  every  traveler  between  New  York 
and  Chicago  and  exact  tribute  from  him.  The  conten- 
tion was  a  long  and  furious  one.  It  ran  into  years  and 
became  a  nuisance  and  a  scandal.  In  the  end  the  dif- 
ficulty was  compromised  by  payment  on  the  part  of 
the  railroads  of  an  enormous  sum  in  the  way  of  charges 
for  street  and  station  privileges. 

Now  Chicago  is  simply  doing  on  a  large  scale  and  in 
connection  with  a  large  traffic  what  Schenectady,  Syra- 
cuse, and  Erie  did  in  a  small  way.  The  difference  is 
simply  that  between  a  petty  hold-up  and  a  colossal  hold- 
up. Chicago  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  it.  She  ought  to 
recognize  that  travelers  have  the  same  right  to  pass 
through  Chicago  without  delay  as  through  Omaha  or 
Albany.  She  ought  to  be  above  imposing  the  interest 
of  her  pie-counter  upon  every  man  who  travels  between 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  oceans. 

A  through  ocean-to-ocean  train  service  inaugurated 
under  impulses  set  in  motion  by  the  Panama-Pacific  Ex- 
position is  a  fine  even  though  a  long  delayed  project, 
and  it  ought  to  be  carried  into  effect.  Common  sense 
and  the  spirit  of  progress  alike  demand  it.  Chicago 
and  her  pie-counter  ought  to  yield.     And  they  would 


better  do  it  with  a  good  grace  than  stand  as  they  must  in 
future  time  as  a  historic  mark  of  the  selfishness  and 
littleness  which  may  survive  and  flourish  even  in  con- 
nection with  some  forms  of  greatness. 


The  New  Sex  Crusade. 
It  seems  that  Kansas  City  is  up  in  arms,  figuratively 
speaking,  against  a  wave  of  immorality  that  threatens 
to  engulf  the  youth  of  the  city.  There  are  horrible 
stories  of  juvenile  excesses,  and  the  women's  clubs  are 
"formulating  their  demands"  and  doing  all  the  other 
things  with  which  experience  has  familiarized  us.  The 
evil,  we  are  assured,  is  due  to  the  automobile,  to  joy 
riding,  and  to  late  hours,  and  laws  must  be  instantly 
passed  to  correct  a  state  of  affairs  that  has  become 
dangerous.  A  few  weeks  ago  we  were  assured  that  a 
minimum  wage  for  women  was  the  one  thing  neces- 
sary to  correct  our  manners  and  to  restore  the  Garden 
of  Eden.  But  as  the  guilty  young  people  in  Kansas 
City  do  not  belong  to  the  wage-earning  classes  it  is  evi- 
dent that  we  must  go  farther  afield  for  a  remedy.  No 
one  seems  to  have  suggested  the  abolition  of  the  auto- 
mobile or  the  extinction  of  human  nature,  so  there 
seems  nothing  for  it  but  the  passing  of  a  curfew  law 
and  a  general  closing  of  the  streets  to  young  people 
after  a  certain  hour.  This  is  precisely  what  Kansas 
City  is  proposing  to  do.  The  women  and  the  preachers 
demand  it,  so  that  obviously  there  is  nothing  more  to  be 
said. 

There  will  be  no  disposition  anywhere  to  treat  a  ter- 
rible evil  with  levity  or  even  with  indifference.  And 
it  is  a  terrible  evil.  San  Francisco  has  had  her  own 
experiences,  and  it  is  quite  easy  to  believe  that  other 
cities  are  similarly  situated.  But  unfortunately  there 
is  a  disposition  to  resort  to  snap  remedies  and  to  treat 
the  results  rather  than  the  causes.  Nothing  is  so 
fatally  easy  as  to  pass  a  law.  There  is  no  more  popu- 
lar narcotic  for  an  uneasy  public  conscience.  But  nar- 
cotics are  not  cures,  and  Kansas  City  will  be  likely  to 
find  that  police  control  is  the  worst  possible  substitute 
for  parental  influences,  and  that  even  a  curfew  law  can 
not  take  the  place  of  those  elementary  duties  that  can 
be  performed  in  the  home  and  nowhere  but  the  home. 
But  the  neglect  of  parental  duties  is  by  no  means  the 
only  cause  for  the  apparent  extinction  of  the  moral 
barriers  that  were  once  so  effective.  The  barriers  of 
morality  and  convention  are  by  no  means  so  distinct 
as  we  like  to  suppose.  Usually  they  supplement  each 
other.  During  the  last  few  years  we  have  seen  the 
almost  complete  destruction  of  those  reticences  upon 
sex  matters  that  doubtless  had  their  own  attendant 
evils,  but  that  did  actually  prevent  far  more  evils  than 
they  caused.  What  we  call  plain  speaking  became  a 
vogue  and  a  fashion.  Literature  and  the  drs 
bined  in  what  was  said  to  be  a  men  de,  but  that 

was  actually  a  financial  crusade.    - 
have  followed  suit.     Nothing  is  too  private 
discussion,  no  audience  too  young  for  admission 
participation,  no  vital   fact  too  explosive   for  reckless 
handling.     Upon  every  side  we  see  a  gros*  famili; 
at  its  deadly  work.     Here   in   San  Francisco  we  are 
about  to  have  what  its  promoters  call  a  Purity  Sunday. 
Countless   sermons   will   be   preached   to   audiences   of 
young  men  and  young  women,  and  with  their  own  sex 
relationships  as  a  topic.     Does  any  one   with   a  sane 
knowledge    of    human    nature    suppose    that    even    the 
most   exquisite   delicacy   can   neutralize   the   inevitable 
poison  of  those  sermons  ?    Is  it  not  well  known  to  even 
the  tyro  in  such  matters  that  here  at  ieast  the  most 
fatal  and  irresistible  of  all  forces  is  that  of  suggestion, 
and  that  reason  and  prudence  struggle  in  vain  against 
it.     The  cure  for  this  sort  of  evil  is  reticence  and  not 
publicity,  mystery  and  not  familiarity,  the  home  and  not 
the  pulpit,  the  mother  and  not  the  school-teacher.     To 
err  in  such  a  matter  as  this   is   to  poison  the   rising 
generation.     Indeed  if  we  are  to  credit  the  hyste 
exaggerations  of  the  women's  clubs  the  rising 
tion  is  already  poisoned  by  a  familiarity  that  pre- 
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experiment  as  a  pleasing  adventure  in  well-known 
paths. 

Therefore  it  is  time  that  we  called  a  halt  to  the  sex 
fanatics.  They  have  been  at  their  work  for  some  years 
past,  and  now  the  air  is  becoming  unbreathable.  Every 
field  of  publicity  has  been  invaded.  They  have  almost 
persuaded  us  that  sex  is  the  one  thing  worth  thinking 
about,  and  worth  talking  about.  The  results  are  suf- 
ficiently evil  upon  matured  minds  that  have  learned  to 
govern  themselves.  Upon  immature  minds  to  whom 
self-government  has  hardly  occurred  it  has  been  little 
short  of  disastrous.  Every  sacred  mystery  of  life  has 
been  cheapened,  coarsened,  profaned.  All  the  pro- 
tective veils  of  mystery  and  sanctity  have  been  broken 
down,  and  in  their  place  we  are  offered  statistics,  hos- 
pital reports,  and  iodoform.  It  is  these  sex  fanatics 
that  are  iargely  responsible  for  the  juvenile  immorality 
of  the  day.  It  is  the  sex  newspaper,  the  sex  drama,  the 
sex  novel,  the  sex  reformer,  and  the  sex  pulpit  that  have 
created  it.  And  it  has  been  nourished  by  the  apathy 
and  the  neglect  of  parents  who  are  quite  content  that 
the  policewoman  and  the  delinquency  court  shall  do 
the  work  that  has  been  so  shamelessly  neglected  by 
themselves. 

Let  us  hope  that  we  are  nearly  at  the  end  of  this 
particular  epoch  lest  some  worse  thing  befall  us.  It  is 
bad  enough  that  for  years  past  our  young  people  should 
have  been  forced  to  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  public  dis- 
cussion comparable  only  with  that  of  an  open  sewer. 
Things  will  have  come  to  a  pretty  pass  if  we  must  now 
forbid  our  children  to  go  either  to  school  or  to  church 
for  fear  of  the  moral  contamination  that  must  ensue. 


Our  Policewomen. 

The  motive  leading  to  the  appointment  of  police- 
women— if  we  except  the  politics  of  it — relates  to  the 
association  of  womanhood  with  certain  phases  of  metro- 
politan life.  The  idea  was  analagous  to  that  which  led 
the  railroad  companies  some  time  back  to  establish 
"matrons"  in  their  leading  stations  and  waiting-rooms. 
In  keeping  with  this  idea  the  policewoman  should  rep- 
resent the  feminine  principle  of  sympathy  rather  than 
the  masculine  element  of  force — and  this  ought  to  be 
exemplified  in  dress  and  deportment.  But  we  find  that 
the  authorities  of  the  police  department  have  rigged 
out  the  policewoman  under  quite  another  idea.  She 
appears  not  in  the  garb  of  womanhood,  but  as  a  vulgar 
imitation  of  the  male  policeman — in  boots,  breeches,  and 
helmet,  and  duly  provided  with  the  persuasive  "billy." 
There  is  far  more  suggestion  of  militant  suffragetism  in 
her  appearance  than  of  womanly  graciousness.  And 
fr">m  observation  thus  far  we  judge  that  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  policewomen  the  effort  has  been  to  find  candi- 
dates to  match  the  uniform. 

The  railroad  companies  have  done  much  better.  The 
station  "matron"  is  studiously  feminine  in  every  aspect. 
Her  bonnet,  plainly  modeled  after  the  sedate  garb  of 
widowhood,  is  a  veritable  invitation  to  confidence.  She 
is  not  an  "officer,"  but  a  sympathetic  woman  with  the 
powers  of  police  in  her  hands.  She  is  an  obvious  friend 
to  every  woman  in  need  of  direction  or  counsel.  This  is 
what  the  policewoman  ought  to  be.  As  a  mere  imita- 
tion policeman  she  is  a  vulgar  burlesque,  and  of  course 
must  quickly  degenerate  into  a  coarse  joke. 

One  has  but  to  glance  over  the  list  of  appointments 
thus  far  made  to  discover  the  usual  political  motives  in 
the  selection  of  policewomen.  Miss  Katherine  Eisen- 
hart,  first  on  the  list,  might  be  regarded  as  out- 
side the  conventional  lines  if  we  were  not  fur- 
ther told  that  she  is  a  daughter  of  Patrick  M.  Eisen- 
hart.  Pere  Eisenhart's  Christian  name  lends  timely  aid 
to  the  proprieties.  Verily  Patrick  has  the  right  ring 
in  connection  with  a  police  appointment.  We  are  fur- 
ther told  that  Miss  Eisenhart  is  "well  known  socially" 
and.  more  important  still,  "was  an  active  worker  in  the 
recent  municipal  railway  campaign"  and  "in  other  civic 
movements."  Nothing  more  need  be  told.  The  next 
name  on  the  list  is  that  of  Mrs.  Kate  O'Connor,  which 
speaks  for  itself.  There  is  further  enlightenment  in  the 
statement  that  she  is  "known  as  a  sociological  worker'' 
and  "a  leader  connected  with  reform  leagues."  Evi- 
dently there  were  good  and  sufficient  reasons  here.  The 
name  of  Miss  Wood  would  seem  to  mark  a  departure 
from  racial  tradition,  but  then  we  never  can  know  and 
it  is  perhaps  a  sufficient  explanation  of  her  selection 
th.-t  Miss  Wood  is  "Secretary  of  the  Xew  Era  League." 
whatever  kind  of  a  vote-inducer  that  organization  may 

It  would  seem  to  the  rational  mind  that  women  of 
in;  ture  age  would  be  best  fitted  for  the  duties  of  police- 
women.  But  Commissioner  Cook,  with  the  judgment 
usual  in  police  affairs,  insists  that  the  rule  for  police- 


men which  bars  candidates  above  the  age  of  thirty-five 
must  be  applied  in  the  selection  of  policewomen.  Thus 
women  of  mature  character,  of  rounded  experience 
in  life,  of  developed  womenly  sympathies,  are  absolutely 
barred.  And,  if  appointments  are  to  be  given  for  polit- 
ical considerations,  and  if  the  clothes  are  to  be  such  as 
would  shock  any  woman  of  common  modesty,  it  is  just 
as  well  that  Commissioner  Cook's  idea  should  prevail. 


The  Income  Tax. 

Right  or  wrong,  for  good  or  for  ill,  the  income  tax 
has  come  to  stay,  since  the  exempted  many  will  never 
give  their  votes  in  relief  of  the  mulcted  few.  None  the 
less  there  are  grave  fundamental  objections  to  this  tax, 
and  it  seems  right  even  while  accepting  the  inevitable 
to  voice  the  protest  which  rises  in  the  minds  of  thought- 
ful men.  First  of  all  the  income  tax  is  a  tax  upon 
thrift  and  prosperity;  its  demand  is  upon  those  who 
through  special  industry  or  special  judgment  or  special 
powers  exerted  in  some  direction  have  in  their  for- 
tunes risen  above  the  common  lot.  That  it  is  directed 
against  those  who  can  afford  to  pay  is  not  to  the  point. 
This  fact  in  no  wise  serves  to  justify  a  tax  which  in 
its  application  discriminates  against  one  class  as  com- 
pared w:ith  others.  The  income  tax  is  necessarily  in- 
quisitorial ;  it  requires  that  every  citizen  whose  income 
is  above  a  modest  sum  shall  submit  to  official  and  there- 
fore to  common  observation  facts  and  conditions  wholly 
personal  to  himself  and  which  he  may  have  a  natural 
and  not  improper  disinclination  to  put  before  others. 
The  income  tax  is  an  invitation  to  fraud;  it  puts  a 
premium  upon  concealments  and  evasions.  Long  ago 
it  was  declared  that  to  tax  and  to  please  was  not  given 
to  man.  Few  there  are  willing  to  yield  up  their  money 
except  upon  compulsion ;  and  many  there  will  be,  we 
fear,  who  will  seek  ways  of  dodging  the  tax  collector. 
When  during  the  latter  years  of  our  Civil  War  and  for 
some  time  after  we  had  an  income  tax  it  was  a  prolific 
source  of  concealment,  false  swearing,  and  other  forms 
of  fraud. 

In  the  assessment  and  collection  of  this  tax  there 
must  surely  develop  many  conditions  and  difficulties 
tending  in  the  very  nature  of  things  to  moral  deteriora- 
tion. The  effect  upon  those  who,  themselves  exempt, 
see  a  considerable  part  of  the  burden  of  government 
imposed  upon  others  can  not  be  wholesome.  The  effect 
upon  those  who  see  themselves  unjustly  used  by  a  tax 
which  is  in  its  effect  a  special  and  class  tax  can  not 
be  other  than  demoralizing.  The  effect  upon  others 
who,  really  subject  to  the  income  tax,  contrive  to  wriggle 
out  of  it — and  there  will  be  many  such — needs  not  to 
be  defined.  The  effect  upon  those  who  administer  the 
government  in  having  available  an  easy  but  inequitable 
means  of  supplying  the  public  coffer  is  another  serious 
phase  of  the  matter. 

As  we  have  already  said,  the  income  tax  is  now  a 
fixed  fact  in  our  system,  one  not  likely  to  be  abrogated. 
Its  enactment  is  hailed  with  approval  by  those  to  whom 
any  and  every  change  in  the  system  of  government  is 
regarded  as  a  phase  of  social  and  political  progress. 
None  the  less  it  is  one  of  those  incidents  of  progress 
out  of  harmony  with  the  American  idea  of  equality, 
apart  from  the  common  standards  of  equity,  in  con- 
tempt of  a  legitimate  privacy  with  respect  to  individual 
affairs,  tending  in  many  ways  to  the  destruction  of  in- 
dividual moral  fibre  and  a  certain  provocation  to  public 
extravagance. 


The  Rule  of  the  People. 
If  there  was  actually  any  large  demand  for  the 
referendum  as  a  means  to  express  the  will  of  the  people 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  people  are  curiously  in- 
different to  their  blessings.  The  question  of  school  bonds 
has  been  a  large  one  for  some  time  past  in  San  Diego. 
It  has  been  debated  with  some  heat  in  the  public  press, 
and  the  reformers  thanked  heaven  that  the  vox  Dei 
was  now  so  readily  ascertainable  by  means  of  the  vox 
populi.  But  the  voice  of  the  people  has  proved  to  be 
nearly  inaudible.  There  are  25.000  registered  voters  in 
San  Diego,  and  the  actual  number  cast  in  the  referen- 
dum election  was  1372.  The  amount  of  money  involved 
is  $250,000,  that  is  to  say  an  average  of  $10  for  each 
vote  in  the  city  and  of  $400  for  each  vote  cast.  Can 
any  one  suppose  that  there  is  actually  anything  demo- 
cratic about  such  a  procedure  as  this,  since  we  all  know 
exactly  how  the  result  was  attained?  A  small  number 
of  people  knew-  exactly  what  they  wanted  and  why  they 
wanted  it  and  who  had  leisure  enough  to  vote  put  in  an 
appearance  at  the  polls.  A  vast  number  of  other  people 
who  were  wearied  to  death  by  elections  and  politics 
simply  went  about  their  business  and  ignored  the  whole 
thing.     Nevertheless  we  are  told  that  the  people  have 


settled  the  bond  question  in  San  Diego.  The  recent 
election  in  San  Francisco  showed  a  good  deal  of  the 
same  kind  of  apathy,  and  it  is  an  apathy  that  will  in- 
crease rather  than  diminish.  It  is  evident  enough  that 
the  modern  quackery  of  referendum,  recall,  and  initia- 
tive is  rapidly  sapping  the  public  interest  in  public 
affairs.  Finding  it  impossible  to  keep  up  with  the 
"questions"  and  "causes"  and  "appeals"  that  now  have 
the  power  to  submit  themselves  to  the  ballot  at  the 
bidding  of  a  few  noisy  busybodies  who  can  secure — 
or  forge — enough  signatures  for  the  purpose,  the  aver- 
age voter  is  turning  his  back  upon  the  whole  bag  of 
nonsense.  The  result  is  that  matters  of  tremendous  im- 
portance are  settled  by  a  handful  of  voters  who  have 
the  ambition  and  the  leisure  to  organize  themselves. 
That  intricate  and  technical  public  questions  should  be 
settled  by  experts  is,  it  seems,  undemocratic  and  retro- 
gressive. That  they  should  be  settled  by  a  vote  of  a 
few  hundred  inexpert  and  more  or  less  interested  per- 
sons out  of  a  constituency  of  25,000  is  democratic,  pro- 
gressive, and  in  everv  way  satisfactory. 


Editorial  Notes. 
President  Wilson's  theory  that  Mexico  is  to  be 
brought  out  of  her  congenital  barbarism  and  under  the 
rule  of  the  true  and  the  beautiful  in  the  sphere  of  poli- 
tics by  a  process  of  moral  suasion  is  even  more  than 
might  have  been  expected  from  his  temperament  and 
habits  of  looking  at  things.  But  thorns  do  not  yield 
grapes  nor  thistles  figs — not  yet  awhile.  In  the  so-called 
republic  of  Mexico  there  are  somewhere  between 
eighteen  and  twenty  millions  of  people,  every  man  among 
them  under  the  terms  of  the  constitution  possessed  of  full 
political  rights.  Of  this  host  some  five  millions  are 
Indians — mere  savages — who  do  not  even  speak  the 
Spanish  language.  All  the  rest,  with  the  exception  of 
perhaps  two  millions,  are  peons.  And  of  the  approxi- 
mately two  million  who  represent  Spanish  or  mixed 
blood  only  about  one-half  can  read  and  write.  Now7 
these  being  the  conditions  it  is  idle,  even  childish,  to 
look  for  anything  approaching  constitutional  govern- 
ment. The  expectation  on  the  part  of  the  President  is 
Utopian.  He  is  merely  dreaming,  and  the  dreams  he 
dreams  are  bound  to  pass  through  the  ivory  gate. 
There  is  but  one  way  to  pacify  Mexico,  and  that  is  the 
way  of  the  strong  hand.  To  look  for  this  consummation 
through  any  process  of  suasion  is  about  as  practicable 
as  to  seek  for  wealth  at  the  end  of  the  rainbow.  All 
this  has  been  said  over  and  over  many  times.  It  is  the 
common  knowledge  of  all  who  have  any  acquaintance 
with  conditions  in  Mexico.  Yet  there  are  forever  those 
— including  our  well-meaning  President — who  seem 
never  able  to  understand  it. 


The  Argonaut  has  already  expressed  the  opinion  that 
it  would  be  better  to  admit  Mrs.  Pankhurst  without 
question  than  to  give  her  the  profit  and  the  gratification 
of  a  cheap  martyrdom.  But  to  argue  that  Mrs.  Pank- 
hurst ought  to  be  admitted  because  she  has  not  been 
guilty  of  "moral  turpitude"  seems  to  display  an  order 
of  intelligence  suited  to  the  museum  of  the  alienist. 
If  no  moral  turpitude  is  involved  in  setting  fire  to  pri- 
vate and  inhabited  houses  then  moral  turpitude  has 
ceased  to  be  a  factor  in  human  life.  There  is  no  longer 
any  such  thing  as  wickedness.  Such  a  crime  can  not 
be  defended  even  on  the  plea  that  Mrs.  Pankhurst  and 
her  followers  are  at  war  with  society,  since  even  war 
forbids  the  burning  of  private  houses.  It  is  for  just 
such  deeds  as  this  that  the  Bulgarians  are  now  being 
held  up  to  the  execration  of  the  world.  In  point  of  fact 
Mrs.  Pankhurst's  offenses  are  much  on  a  par  with  those 
of  the  McNamaras,  who  had  doubtless  persuaded  them- 
selves that  they  were  belligerents  forced  to  the  use  of 
the  only  weapons  within  their  reach.  The  Argonaut  is 
still  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  fit  Mrs. 
Pankhurst  with  a  new  halo  at  Ellis  Island,  not  because 
she  is  not  guilty  of  moral  turpitude,  for  she  is  horribly 
guilty,  but  simply  because  her  exclusion  would  do  more 
harm  than  good. 


EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 


Portland,  Ore 
I  am  not  si  ect  of  the  limited  pel 

visit  hereaboi  the  fact  th:  vies  ha' 

been  given  pr  i  it  ma!  lers     hat  I  h 

riglu    to   any   "impres  ■■  ns"   as   to   conditions   brong 
about  by  the  '  '  ii  - 

new  here  than  in  any  ot!.Lr  part  of  the  countr 
ing   perhaps   Oklahoma.      Certainly    I   will 
what  I  have  to  offer  as  other  thin  tl'e  chan 
tions  of  chaii'  itions. 

Oregon   en' 


October  4,  1913. 


THE    ARGONAUT 
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mentation  under  the  progressive  idea  long  before  the 
word  progressive  had  gained  definite  political  meaning. 
The  initiative,  the  referendum,  the  recall,  and  all  the 
earlier  features  of  the  programme  whose  war  cry 
is  "rule  of  the  people."  were  put  into  effect  here 
some  seven  or  eight  years  ago.  Those  who  urged 
— or  accepted — these  innovations  got  control  of  the 
state  government  and  have  held  it  ever  since,  and 
there  has  now  been  a  sufficient  lapse  of  time 
to  exhibit  the  system  in  some  of  its  effects.  With- 
out having  gone  into  a  careful  study  of  condi- 
tions. I  yet  find  some  things  in  such  prominent 
view  that  they  may  not  be  overlooked.  Taxes,  for 
example,  are  everywhere  higher  than  under  the  old 
regime.  If  government  is  no  better,  it  at  least  costs 
more.  I  find,  too,  that  professionalism  in  politics, 
while  it  has  assumed  new  methods  and  developed  new 
men,  is  essentially  what  it  was  before.  The  "bosses" 
have  been  driven  from  the  field,  but  the  "cranks''  are 
in  possession  of  it.  They — I  borrow  the  name  from 
local  usage — the  cranks  start  every  political  movement, 
organize  campaigns  for  it  and  manage  it,  if  not  in  the 
same  old  way,  at  least  in  the  familiar  spirit  of  a  fierce 
partisanship  and  in  open  contempt  of  opposing  judg- 
ments arid  preferences. 


In  Governor  West  Oregon  has  its  second  chief  execu- 
tive chosen  under  the  "rule  of  the  people"  system.  Be- 
fore he  came  into  political  notice  Mr.  West  was  a  bank 
clerk  at  Salem,  his  services  probably  being  fairly  rated 
under  the  salary  system  at  about  $100  per  month. 
He  is  an  amiable  man  of  individual  respectability  and 
a  reasonable  diligence  in  minor  matters,  but  wholly 
without  the  inspirations  and  the  training  of  scholar- 
ship, wide  observation  of  men  and  things,  or  political 
experience.  I  would  say  he  was  a  very  cheap  little  man 
but  for  the  fact  that  in  the  sphere  to  which  he  nor- 
mally belongs  he  is  an  entirely  worthy  man.  The  cir- 
cumstance which  exhibits  the  defects  of  his  character 
is  that  he  has  been  placed  in  a  position  for  which  he 
has  no  natural  or  acquired  fitness. 

Governor  West  is  literally  saturated  with  the  Oregon 
idea.  In  other  words  he  is  impressed  with  the  notion 
that  public  office  is  a  personal  possession,  legitimately 
subject  to  any  use  the  holder  of  it  may  choose 
to  make  of  its  powers.  Obligations  under  the  law  as 
distinct  from  considerations  personal  and  whimsical 
he  does  not  respect  at  all.  Public  office  with  Governor 
West  is  not  a  private  snap  in  the  sense  that  he  does 
or  could  employ  it  for  individual  gain ;  but  he  holds  it 
as  a  private  privilege  in  the  sense  that  he  has  in  office 
the  right  to  do  whatever  chances  to  fit  in  with  his  own 
inclination  without  respect  to  the  law.  A  single  in- 
stance illustrates  Governor  West's  idea.  He  is  indi- 
vidually opposed  to  capital  punishment  and  so  he  gave 
it  out  not  long  after  taking  office  that  there  would  be 
no  hangings  during  the  period  of  his  administration — 
this  in  full  knowledge  of  the  law  which  prescribes  the 
death  penalty  in  certain  definite  circumstances.  When 
finally  it  was  borne  in  upon  the  governor  that  he  was 
doing  an  outrageous  thing  in  practically  nullifying  the 
law  of  the  land  he  was  induced  to  submit  the  matter  to 
a  referendum  vote.  And  when  in  spite  of  his  appeals 
to  public  sentiment  his  theory  was  voted  down  by  a 
heavy  majority  he  then  petulantly  named  a  certain  Fri- 
day, the  thirteenth  of  a  specific  month,  and  sent  all  the 
caged  murderers  in  the  state  to  the  gallows  at  once  to 
the  end  that  the  "bloodthirsty  should  have  their  fill." 
It  was  a  petulant,  nasty,  contemptible  business,  only 
possible  to  a  man  of  small  calibre. 

I  could  recite  many  other  facts  illustrative  of  the 
character  of  the  man  placed  in  the  governorship  of 
Oregon  by  the  "rule  of  the  people"  propaganda.  They 
are  all  to  one  effect;  they  exhibit  Governor  West  as  a 
man  of  small  ability  and  no  experience  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion whose  responsibilities  and  duties  are  far  beyond 
his  conceptions  and  his  powers.  In  other  words,  "rule 
of  the  people"  has  given  to  Oregon  the  rule  of  a  small, 
whimsical,  opinionated  autocrat. 


tics  was  inaugurated   in   Oregon  no  governor   and  no 

'  senator  has  in  the  election  by  which  he  was  put  into 

office   had   the   support   of   a   definite   majority   of   the 

voting  population.  

I  am  glad  to  have  a  pleasanter  story  to  tell  with 
l  respect  to  the  workings  of  the  new  politics  in  the  city 
of  Portland.  Here  there  has  been  established  a  scheme 
of  municipal  government  by  commission.  At  the  head 
of  affairs  is  a  mayor,  who  is  practically  the  autocrat 
of  the  municipal  system.  True  he  has  the  assistance 
of  several  elected  commissioners,  but  these  serve  in 
whatever  place  he  may  choose  to  assign  them  and  are 
practically  subject  to  his  authority.  The  first  election 
was  some  months  ago,  and  the  men  selected  by  it 
are  now  in  office.  There  were  candidates  for  the 
mayoralty  and  for  the  commissionerships  both  good  and 
bad — a  veritable  race  of  Blanche,  Tray,  and  Sweetheart. 
And  be  it  said  to  the  credit  of  Portland,  the  best  men 
won.  When  the  self-appointed  candidacies  were  fully 
developed  there  was  gotten  up  a  volunteer  "conference" 
of  one  hundred  citizens  for  the  purpose  of  choosing 
from  among  the  many  candidates  the  most  worthy. 
Representative  men  of  all  grades  and  types  were  mem- 
bers of  this  conference,  and  after  a  careful  looking  over 
of  all  the  candidates  in  sight  they  gave  formal  approval 
to  those  whom  they  deemed  the  best — or  perhaps  I  should 
say  the  least  objectionable.  The  returns  showed  general 
public  acceptance  of  this  recommendation.  The  men 
approved  by  the  convention  were  elected;  none  con- 
demned by  the  convention  were  elected.  The  result 
was  indeed  a  complete  triumph  for  the  new  system  in 
so  far  as  such  triumph  could  be  illustrated  by  a  single 
election. 

And  the  result  gives  general  satisfaction.  There 
is  not  much  filagree  work  about  Mayor  Albee.  He  does 
not  fulfill  the  old-time  idea  of  a  foremost  citizen  in  the 
chair  of  mayoralty.  But  he  is  a  capable  and  diligent 
man  of  business,  a  man  of  plain  common  sense  and 
notable  individual  force,  and  he  is  giving  Portland  an 
admirable  administration  of  her  municipal  affairs.  The 
commissioners  elected  with  him  are  men  of  char- 
acter and  all  are  cooperating  in  procedures  which  I  find 
universally  commended.  Broadly  speaking,  it  may  be 
said  that  things  are  going  well  with  the  municipal  life 
of  Portland.  Some  evils  in  the  administration  of  police 
have  yet  to  be  overcome,  and  the  job  is  not  easy,  since 
here  as  elsewhere  the  schooling  of  the  police  has  been 
bad  since  time  out  of  mind.  But  the  tendency  is  to- 
ward betterment  even  in  this  department  of  the  city 
administration.  Portland  in  truth  is  supplying  an 
effective  argument  in  support  of  the  commission  system. 


Measured  by  every  test  of  public  will  in  connection 
with  national  affairs  Oregon  is  in  sympathy  with  the 
general  principles  of  Republicanism.  It  is  indeed  a 
Republicanism  highly  tinctured  with  progressivism,  but 
Republicanism  none  the  less.  But  so  confused  are  the 
methods  of  selection,  so  ill  calculated  the  machinery 
to  work  out  definite  results,  that  the  state  is  now 
represented  in  the  Xational  Senate  by  Democrats. 
Here  is  a  state  by  interest,  instinct,  and  habit 
fixedly  Republican.  But  the  Republican  majority  can 
find  no  way  to  elect  men  of  their  way  of  thinking. 
Under  the  system  Republican  candidates  unfailingly 
kill  off  each  other,  leaving  elections  to  the  can- 
didates of  the  minority.  Nothing  further  from  the 
ideals  and  pretensions  of  the  rule-of-the-people  scheme 
could  possibly  be  conceived.  Thus,  under  the  Oregon 
system,  rule-of-the-people  in  so  far  as  it  works  out 
through  the  action  of  political  parties  amounts  in  prac- 
tice to  rule  of  the  minority.  It  is  interesting  to  note — 
I  have  the  facts  second  hand — that  since  the  new  poli- 


At  Spokane  the  other  day  I  found  quite  another  state 
of  things.  There,  when  it  came  to  the  election  of  com- 
missioners, the  better  men  were  rejected  and  the  in- 
ferior but  more  popular  men  were  elected.  My  own 
notion  is  that  the  explanation  lies  in  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  communities.  Spokane  is  a  very  new 
city.  My  own  memory  goes  back  to  the  time  when  it 
was  a  four  days'  journey  cayuse-back  from  the  Co- 
lumbia River  to  Spokane  Falls  and  when  the  traveler 
had  to  camp  out  for  lack  of  other  accommodation.  At 
that  time  Spokane  consisted  of  a  roaring  cascade  in  a 
desolate  wilderness,  plus  an  Indian  trader's  store  with 
a  back  room  grog-shop  annex.  Today  Spokane  has 
perhaps  a  population  of  110.000  and  is  in  all  ways  a 
modern  city.  It  goes  without  saying  that  a  community 
thus  sprung  up  in  a  night  so  to  speak  is  made  up  of 
elements  new  to  each  other  and  lacking  in  the  tendencies 
of  coordination  which  exist  only  in  long-established 
communities.  Today  there  is  not  an  active  citizen  of 
Spokane  who  did  not  come  from  somewhere.  Men  have 
not  yet  come  to  know  each  other  in  the  sense  of  having 
grown  up  with  each  other.  It  follows  in  political  as  in 
other  forms  of  community  action  that  novel  and  unex- 
pected tendencies  and  characteristics  constantly  exhibit 
themselves.  The  community  may  indeed  work  toward 
certain  results,  but  the  men  of  the  community  have  not 
yet  come  to  a  common  mutual  understanding  and  to  ac- 
ceptance of  common  standards. 

Xow  in  Portland  the  condition  is  very  different. 
Here  community  life  was  established  three  generations 
ago.  The  men  of  today  in  business,  in  politics,  in  so- 
ciety, in  all  things  important,  are  the  sons  of 
earlier  generations.  Xew  elements  of  population  have 
indeed  come  in.  for  material  progress  has  been  rapid 
of  late.  But  the  old  element  dominates.  It  follows  in 
Portland  that  everybody  knows  who's  who  and  what 
he  stands  for.  The  city  has  developed  a  set  of  fixed 
and  definitely  recognized  purposes  and  ways  of  doing 
things.  In  other  words,  Portland  politically  as  well  as 
in  other  ways  is  a  community  of  thoroughly  digested 
elements,  of  coordinated  motives,  and  of  established 
standards.  

This  writing  has  already  grown  long,  but  I  can  not 
leave  the  subject  of  the  new  politics  in  Oregon  as  it 
works  out  in  practice  without  noting  a  fact  which  in 
my  judgment  is  strikingly  significant  as  illustrating 
the  weakness  of  the  system.  Oregon,  for  reasons  which 
need  not  be  explained,  has  never  been  very  hospitable 


to  schools  of  higher  culture.  No  other  state  on  the 
Pacific  Coast — none  other  in  the  West  I  think — has  been 
so  niggardly  in  the  promotion  of  advanced  schools. 
The  annual  appropriation  for  the  State  University  at 
Eugene  is  but  a  fraction  of  what  California  gives  to  its 
State  University  at  Berkeley,  for  less  than  the  appro- 
priation made^  by  the  State  of  Washington  to  its  uni- 
versity, even  less  than  the  allowances  of  Montana  and 
Utah.  The  last  legislature  was  as  usual  extremely 
close-fisted  when  it  came  to  the  university  at  Eugene, 
but  it  did,  in  the  end,  make  the  customary  narrow  pro- 
vision in  support  of  the  Eugene  school.  But  somewhat 
prior  to  this  time  a  soap-box  orator  representing  an 
extreme  phase  of  socialistic  labor  unionism  allied  with 
anarchy  demanded  the  privilege  of  exploiting  his  views 
before  the  students  in  the  university  auditorium.  Very 
properly  the  authorities  declined  to  permit  the  State 
University  to  be  used  as  a  field  ground  for  class 
agitation.  But  the  soap-boxer  and  his  friends  bided 
their  time;  and  when  the  regular  appropriation  was 
made  in  support  of  the  college  there  was  organized  a 
movement  among  the  socialists  and  labor  unionists  to 
hold  it  up  under  the  referendum  principle.  For  a  time 
it  looked  as  if  the  university  would  have  to  close  its 
doors  pending  determination  of  this  matter.  The  inci- 
dent would  be  trivial  excepting  that  it  exhibits  the 
power  of  a  class  under  a  real  or  fancied  grievance  to 
stop  the  normal  and  wholesome  operations  of  govern- 
ment by  appeal  to  the  new  political  devices.  Any  gov- 
ernment operated  under  this  principle  and  subject  to  the 
rules  which  go  with  it  must  of  necessity  suffer  certain 
forms  of  weakness  and  incapacity.  A.  H. 


WASHINGTON  LETTER. 

Mr.  Bennett  Thinks  There   Is    Small    Chance    for    Currency 
Legislation  This  Session. 


Washington,  D.  C,  September  26,  1913. 

Passage  of  a  currency  bill  at  the  present  session  of 
Congress  is  growing  more  and  more  unlikely.  Presi- 
dent Wilson  has  been  confident  that  he  would  get  the 
Owen-Glass  bill  through  the  present  session,  his  idea 
being  that  it  would  act  as  something  in  the  nature  of  a 
shortstop  for  any  business  depression  that  might  follow 
the  enactment  of  the  low  tariff  bill.  It  is  admitted  now 
among  the  Democrats  that  the  new  tariff  bill  will  seri- 
ously affect  many  important  industries.  Alvah  B.  John- 
son, president  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  re- 
cently explained  the  situation  when  he  said  that  while 
he  manufactured  a  device  on  which  there  was  no  pro- 
tection he  dreaded  free  trade  or  anything  approaching 
it.  His  idea  is  that  while  a  lowering  of  the  duties 
would  enable  him  to  buy  his  materials  much  cheaper 
and  locomotives  could  be  built  at  a  greatly  reduced 
price,  all  the  other  industries  would  be  so  affected  that 
there  would  be  a  curtailment  of  the  purchasing  power, 
resulting  in  hard  times,  and  finally  in  a  falling  off  of 
the  orders  for  locomotives. 

This  is  the  protection  theory  in  a  nutshell.  The  Jem- 
ocrats  tacitly  admitted  that  it  is  a  pretty  good  doctrine. 
Recognizing  the  truth  of  the  principle,  but  forced  by 
heredity  to  go  through  with  the  business  of  putting  the 
tariff  on  a  revenue  basis.  President  Wilson  and  the  other 
Democratic  leaders  determined  to  put  through  the  cur- 
rency measure  to  give  business  men  better  opportunities 
for  credit  and  to  make  the  currency  more  elastic.  Some- 
thing more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  business  of  the  coun- 
try is  done  on  credit.  Despite  this  fact  the  checking 
system  is  about  the  only  elastic  feature  of  our  currency. 
The  problem  of  the  Democrats  was  to  make  the  rest  of 
the  currency  more  flexible,  and  one  of  their  plans  was 
to  permit  the  issuance  of  banknotes  based  on  commercial 
paper.  There  is  also  a  scheme  in  the  present  currency 
bill  which  is  designed  to  make  the  banking  system 
sounder  by  spreading  money  over  a  greater  surface  and 
keeping  it  from  piling  up  in  Xew  York.  This  is  known 
as  the  regional  bank  feature,  but  the  bankers  have  pro- 
tested very  strongly  that  the  requirement  for  the  pla 
of  20  per  cent  of  their  resources  in  the  different  reg 
banks  would  keep  too  much  money  locked  up. 

The  farther  the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking 
Currency   gets    into    the    subject,    the   more   deeply    im- 
pressed it  becomes  with  the  importance  and  intrii 
of  the  problem  of  currency  reform.     Members  o 
committee   who  had  forecast   the  early  passage  of  the 
Glass-Owen  bill  are  becoming  dismayed  at  the  ou 

Quite   a   number  of   Democratic    senators    who    are 
known  as  staunch  supporters  of  the  administration 
favored  the  early  passage  of  the  currency  bill  b< 
the  administration  had  been  urging  it,  are  now  reluctant 
to  proceed  in  haste  with  this  legislation. 

Privately  these  men  have  discussed  the  matter  among 
themselves,  and  while  no  formal  plan  of  procedure  has 
been  outlined,  there  seems  to  be  a  tacit  agreement 
among  them  that  they  will  not  be  pushed  into  any  hasty 
action  with  respect  to  currency.  The  prolonged  discus- 
sion of  the  tariff  has  tired  out  many  senators  who.  be- 
sides their  work  on  the  Underwood  bill,  have  been  com- 
pelled to  attend  to  their  customary  senatorial  duties, 
which  include  settlement  of  patronage  contests  and  nu- 
merous errands  for  their  constituents.  Many  senators 
regard  currency  as  much  more  important  than  the  tariff'. 
If  a  currency  bill  is  passed  before  the  regular  session 
begins  in  December  it  will  come  pretty  close 
miracle. 

Complete  revision  of  the  administration  bi 
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posed  by  Senators  Reed,  Hitchcock,  and  Bristow  dur- 
ing the  examination  of  Samuel  Untermyer  before  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee.  Reed  and  Hitchcock  have 
vigorously  assailed  certain  provisions  of  the  House  bill. 
Senator  Reed  advanced  what  he  called  the  Hitchcock 
plan,  which  would  entirely  eliminate  from  the  proposed 
system  the  whole  scheme  of  regional  reserve  banks, 
and  substitute  a  government  issue  of  currency  to  indi- 
vidual banks  on  commercial  paper  backed  by  a  50  per 
cent  gold  reserve  up  to  75  per  cent  of  the  capital  stock 
of  each  individual  bank.  That  would  be  in  addition  to 
the  present  banknote  issue. 

Senator  Reed  in  a  long  speech  advocated  the  plan; 
criticized  the  regional  bank  plan  as  making  the  indi- 
vidual banks  "subservient  to  a  combination  of  banks." 
Mr.  Untermyer  opposed  the  Hitchcock  plan  as  not 
ottering  enough  security  to  the  government  for  the  issue 
of  currency.  

Frankly,  the  reason  for  the  backing  and  filling  of 
senators  on  the  currency  programme  is  that  few  under- 
stand the  subject,  and  having  no  definite  convictions 
sometimes  feel  that  the  latest  argument  brought  to 
their  attention  is  the  best.  As  an  example  of  the  errors 
which  have  been  made,  Representative  S.  D.  Fess,  Re- 
publican, of  Ohio,  who  was  formerly  a  college  pro- 
fessor, called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  fact 
that  the  Glass  bill  automatically  repealed  the  parity 
provisions  of  the  gold  standard  law  of  1900  and  pro- 
vided for  practically  the  free  coinage  of  silver.  The 
bill  provided  that  the  government  shall  redeem  the 
notes  of  the  federal  reserve  banks  in  "legal  money/'  not 
specifying  gold  as  the  act  of  1900  does.  Silver  is  legal 
money.  Since  the  bill  repeals  all  previous  legislation 
inconsistent  with  it,  Mr.  Fess  believed  that  there  was 
a  possibility  that  the  courts  would  hold  that  the  meas- 
ure repealed  the  act  of  1900  through  the  redemption 
clause.  In  an  interview  Mr.  Fess  said:  "The  fact  that 
the  term  'lawful  money5  was  put  in  it  to  secure  Secre- 
tary Bryan's  endorsement  is  conclusive  of  its  purpose. 
In  Bryan's  interview,  immediatery  following  the  first 
public  announcement  of  the  bill,  he  declared:  "The 
right  of  the  government  to  issue  money  is  not  surren- 
dered to  the  banks :  the  control  over  the  money  so  issued 
is  not  relinquished  by  the  government/  " 

What  is  the  significance  of  this  utterance  in  the  light 
of  this  bill?  The  government  makes  itself  a  bank  of 
issue  of  an  unlimited  amount  of  notes  redeemable  in 
lawful  money,  ^'hen  Bryan  in  1896  contended  for 
free  coinage  of  silver  he  denounced  the  gold  standard 
because  it  made  impossible  the  needed  money  supply. 
His  panacea  of  free  coinage  was  to  issue  more  money. 
He  failed  in  1896.  Now  we  have  a  bill  under  his  guid- 
ance that  not  only  provides  unlimited  issue,  not  by  the 
banks,  but  by  the  government,  if  we  redeem  by  silver  or 
by  any  other  lawful  money.  How  does  this  provision 
comport  with  the  law  of  1900  establishing  the  gold 
standard?  When  Mr.  Glass's  attention  was  called  to 
this  attempt  to  abandon  the  gold  standard  his  reply  was, 
"Nonsense." 

Nevertheless,  when  the  question  was  brought  up  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  the  day  after  Mr.  Fess  had  made 
his  discovery,  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
brought  in  an  amendment  which  provides  "that  nothing 
in  this  act  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  repeal  the  law  of 
March  4,  1900,  providing  in  effect  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  parity  of  all  moneys." 

The  amendment  was  adopted  overwhelmingly  and  it 
was  announced  that  Bryan  had  given  it  his  approval. 
While  Mr.  Fess  gave  the  Democrats  credit  for  being 
ever  subtle  and  attributed  unusual  cunning  to  Mr. 
Bryan,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  neither  Mr.  Bryan, 
Mr.  Glass,  nor  the  House  leaders  were  aware  of  the 
supposed  "joker."'  It  was  simply  one  of  the  errors 
characteristic  of  technical  legislation  framed  by  men 
who  are  not  banking  experts. 

Senator  Lodge  of  Massachusetts  not  long  ago  said 
that  he  believed  there  were  but  two  men  in  the  Senate 
who  really  understood  the  tariff  with  any  degree  of 
thoroughness.  The  men  he  had  in  mind  were  Senator 
Weeks  of  Massachusetts  and  Senator  Burton  of  Ohio, 
both  Republicans.  Senator  Owen  since  becoming  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  ha? 
worked  long  hours  in  an  effort  to  master  the  subject 
and  has  succeeded  pretty  well,  but  even  he  has  not  been 
Sufficiently  grounded  in  the  fundamentals  of  banking 
to  warrant  a  description  of  him  as  an  expert. 

Ira  E.  Bennett. 

Sydney  harbor,  in  the  completion  of  the  new  govern- 
ment d<>ck  on  Cockatoo  Island,  possesses  the  most 
unique  ship  berth  in  the  world.  It  is  hewn  out  of  solid 
rock.  The  formation  of  the  island  was  originally  quite 
unsuitable  for  a  dockyard,  as  the  rock  rose  sheer  from 
the  water  to  a  height  of  fifty  to  seventy  feet.  This  was 
gradually  cut  back,  first  to  permit  the  building  of  grav- 
ing docks  and  later  to  make  room  for  building  slips 
and  shops  near  water  level.  The  work  has  been 
continued  until  at  present  two-thirds  of  the  total  area 
of  thirty-three  acres  has  been  brought  to  a  practically 
uniform  level  of  about  fifteen  feet  above  high  tide. 

London's  proposed  postal  tube  is  to  be  nine  feet  in 
diamet  „r  and  six  and  a  half  miles  long.  It  is  to  be  fitted 
for  two  tracks,  each  two  feet  wide,  carrying  steel  trucks 
operated  by  motors.  The  line  proposed  will  be  con- 
strue A  throughout  in  the  London  clay. 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 


To  all  of  us  there  comes  the  occasional  opportunity  to  see 
ourselves  as  others  sees  us,  and  the  wise  profit  by  it,  while 
the  foolish  repudiate  it.  As  a  case  in  point  we  may  take  the 
plea  uttered  by  Michael  de  Bernoff,  the  Russian  sociologist, 
for  a  mitigation  of  the  cruelties  inflicted  upon  the  immigrant 
in  Xew  York.  "Justice  and  humanity  to  our  fellow-men,"  says 
De  Bernoff,  "call  out  for  a  change  in  the  methods  of  dealing 
with  the  immigrants  who  are  unfortunate  enough  to  be  de- 
tained here  on  their  arrival.  Last  week  I  saw  a  poor  German 
woman  and  an  Italian  woman  in  the  detention  pen  with  arms 
outstretched,  crying  out  in  their  native  tongues,  'Oh,  save  me, 
save  me.  I  have  been  shut  up  here  for  two  weeks,'  to  a 
crowd  of  tourists  who  looked  upon  her  and  other  sufferers 
as  if  they  were  at  a  bull-fight."  We  all  know  that  the  immi- 
gration authorities  are  humane  men,  and  also  that  Brutus  was 
an  honorable  man.  The  humanity  of  the  officials  may  be 
taken  for  granted,  and  }*et  we  may  also  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  system  is  a  cruel  one  in  its  insolent  disregard  for 
human  rights  and  the  dignities  that  belong  inseparably  to  hu- 
man beings.  At  the  same  time  we  may  sorrowfully  admit 
that  nothing  is  likely  to  be  done  for  people  who  have  no 
votes  and  no  friends,  and  who  can  not  even  ask  for  mercy  in 
the  English  language.  But  we  hardly  expected  to  be  re- 
proached for  our  cruelty  by  an  astonished  Russian.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  Russia  will  not  abrogate  some  treaty  by  way 
of  protest.  

It  seems  too  bad  -that  the  victorious  Greeks  should  now 
set  themselves  to  work  to  persecute  American  missionaries. 
Surely  the  Greeks  can  hardly  be  aware  that  their  triumph  was 
mainly  due  to  the  intercession  of  their  co-religionists  in 
America  and  elsewhere  who  drew  the  attention  of  Providence 
to  the  unparalleled  opportunity  to  exterminate  the  Turks, 
whorf,  as  we  all  know,  are  hated  by  Providence.  The  Greek 
authorities  at  Koritza,  in  Albania,  have  seized  the  American 
mission  school  there,  and  when  the  housekeeper  refused  to 
hand  over  the  keys  the  soldiers  beat  her  mercilessly  and  car- 
ried her  off  to  prison.  The  school  in  question  is  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Congregational  Church  and  controlled  by 
the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions. 
It  would  serve  the  Greeks  right  if  the  missionaries  should 
henceforth  decide  to  pray  only  for  the  Turks. 


say  anything  harsh,  but  the  temptation  to  crucify  the  expert, 
literary  or  dramatic,  is  a  strong  one.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
expert  is  very  seldom  expert.  It  is  usually  the  man  whose 
business  it  is  to  gauge  the  public  taste  who  knows  least  about 
it.  He  is  devoured  by  conservatism  and  caution.  The  maga- 
zine editor  much  prefers  to  accept  drivel  from  a  well-known 
writer  to  even  the  perusal  of  the  manuscript  by  the  unknown 
genius.  The  statement  so  often  made  that  merit  is  sure  of 
recognition  is  undiluted  falsehood.  Magazine  editors  are  not 
ceaselessly  watching,  as  they  pretend,  for  originality.  They 
dread  it.  They  do  not  spend  their  time  scanning  the  skies 
for  new  literary  lights.  They  carefully  snub  and  avoid  them. 
It  is  usually  the  literary  and  dramatic  expert  who  stands 
rigidly  and  uncompromisingly  between  the  public  and  novelty. 


.',    the    railway   stations   in    Russia   books   are   kept 
passengers  may  enter  any  complaint  they  wish 
.lake. 


The  recent  verbal  indiscretion  of  the  King  of  Greece  should 
serve  as  a  reminder  to  all  of  us  to  weigh  our  words  carefully 
in  the  event  of  an  unexpected  summons  to  any  of  the  vacant 
thrones  of  Europe.  It  seems  that  the  King  of  Greece  was 
presented  with  the  baton  of  a  field  marshal  by  the  German 
emperor,  and  in  the  first  flush  of  his  gratitude  he  declared 
that  the  victories  of  the  Greek  armies  "were  due  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  principles  of  warfare  which  I  and  my  generals 
learned  here  in  Berlin."  And  now  the  French  are  very  angry 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Greek  army  was  organized  by 
Fr-ench  officers  under  the  command  of  General  Eydoux.  The 
king  is  accused  by  Paris  newspapers  of  an  unpardonable  breach 
of  good  manners,  and  it  is  freely  predicted  that  when  next  he 
visits  France  his  welcome  will  convey  a  sensation  of  the 
frozen  north.  In  the  meantime  the  Greek  govenment  has  put 
forth  an  explanation  of  the  incident,  or  rather  a  somewhat 
bald  statement  that  nothing  could  be  further  from  the  king's 
mind  than  a  reflection  on  the  services  of  General  Eydoux. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  he  did  actually  attribute  the  suc- 
cesses of  his  army  to  German  influence. 


The  excavation  of  the  old  harbor  of  Pompeii,  now  about 
to  be  undertaken,  should  result  in  a  veritable  treasure  trove 
of  relics  of  the  great  catastrophe.  The  harbor  is  now  a  long 
way  from  the  sea,  and  the  lava  and  the  ashes  that  cover  it 
are  twenty-four  feet  deep,  but  the  results  would  certainly 
justify  the  labor.  Pliny  tells  us  that  large  numbers  of  refugees 
laden  with  their  household  goods  and  valuables  made  their 
way  to  the  sea  front  and  there  met  the  death  that  they  were 
trying  to  escape.  Doubtless  they  still  lie  where  they  fell  with 
their  pitiful  treasures  around  them.  The  true  position  of  the 
old  harbor  has  only  lately  been  found,  and  it  is  4000  feet  from 
the  present  shore  line. 


A  discussion  as  to  the  personal  appearance  of  Emily  Bronte 
reveals  the  remarkable  fact  that  no  one  knows  anything  about 
it,  since  there  is  no  authentic  portrait  in  existence.  When 
Charlotte  Bronte  first  saw  George  Henry  Lewes  she  said  that 
he  was  wonderfully  like  her  sister  Emily,  but  this  is  unfortu- 
nate for  Emily,  since  Lewes  was  astonishingly  like  a  baboon. 
Possibly  the  comparison  was  due  to  a  sisterly  candor  that  so 
seldom  errs  on  the  side  of  mercy.  Thanks  to  photography, 
the  historian  of  the  future  will  not  be  in  doubt  as  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  celebrities  of  the  present  generation,  but  he  is 
likely  to  have  his  own  opinion  as  to  those  worth  knowing 
about.  . 

When  Mr.  Edward  Bok  made  the  discovery  that  the  average 
college  graduate  can  not  write  good  English  he  was  speedily 
assailed  by  Mr.  H.  N.  MacCracken,  who  pointed  out  that  the 
English  of  Mr.  Bok  himself  was  by  no  means  above  suspicion. 
Then  Mr.  G.  Nash  Morton  proceeded  to  demolish  the  English 
of  Mr.  MacCracken,  and  now  comes  a  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  who  wisely  signs  himself  by  initials 
and  who  says  that  Mr.  Morton's  English  is  quite  capable  of 
receiving  a  little  additional  polish.  He  makes  his  letter  a 
short  one.  "Frankly,"  he  says,  "I'm  afraid  to  write  more, 
afraid  that  already  I  may  have  joined  Mr.  Bok,  Mr.  Mac- 
Cracken, and  Mr.  Morton  among  the  critics  to  be  criticized." 


It  is  nothing  short  of  a  public  calamity  that  Mr.  Jerome 
of  New  York  was  not  allowed  to  complete  his  definition  of  the 
game  of  poker.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Jerome  was 
spitefully  arrested  while  in  Canada  on  a  charge  of  public 
gambling.  When  he  was  brought  before  the  court  he  ex- 
plained in  his  own  defense  that  "poker  is  not  a  game  of 
chance,  and  that  therefore  the  complaint  against  me  is  faulty. 
Poker  is  based  on  the  doctrine  of  probabilities  and  governed 

by  the  integrals  of  differential  calculus.     I  therefore "     But 

at  that  moment  the  court  interrupted.  Probably  it  was  un- 
aware that  at  that  moment  Mr.  Jerome  was  engaged  in  the 
making  qf  history  and  that  humanity  may  now  forever  be 
deprived  of  a  definition  that  would  have  been  immortal.  Mr. 
Jerome  might  have  even  gone  on  to  state  the  essential  differ- 
ences between  the  poker  game  that  is  lost  and  the  poker  game 
that  is  won.  We  can  quite  understand  that  when  we  win  it  is 
due  wholly  to  the  integrals  of  differential  calculus.  But  our 
losses  are  in  all  cases  due  to  ill  luck-     Every  one  knows  that. 


The  Bulgarian  authorities  are  advancing  an  ingenious  theory 
to  defend  themselves  from  the  charge  of  atrocities.  They  say 
that  large  numbers  of  Greeks  and  Armenians  were  murdered 
by  the  Turks,  who  then  dressed  the  bodies  of  the  victims  in 
Turkish  garb  and  displayed  them  as  victims  of  the  Bul- 
garians who  arrived  on  the  scene.  They  also  mutilated  the 
bodies  in  various  fiendish  ways  in  order  to  increase  the  dra- 
matic effect.  But  it  is  unfortunate  for  the  Bulgarians  that 
their  principal  accusers  are  not  Turks,  but  Greeks.  The  Greeks 
say  that  the  pockets  of  numbers  of  their  Bulgarian  prisoners 
were  filled  with  women's  ears  and  fingers  with  rings  still  ad- 
hering to  them,  and  that  the  Bulgarian  soldiers  wore  neck- 
laces made  of  babies'  hands. 


The  expert  who  is  actually  expert  is  one  of  the  rarest  things 
under  the  sun.  Every  now  and  then  we  hear  that  some  tri- 
umphantly successful  novel  was  hawked  fruitlessly  around  the 
circle  of  publishers  before  it  could  find  a  resting  place  and  a 
welcome,  and  now  comes  Sir  Herbert  Tree,  who  makes  one 
of  those  confessions  that  are  said  to  be  good  for  the  soul 
and  tells  us  that  he  refused  "Peter  Pan,"  and  with  it  a  for- 
tune. And  this  is  by  no  means  the  only  colossal  blunder  to 
which  Sir  Herbert  pleads  guilty.  He  refused  "Kismet,"  "Di- 
plomacy," "The  Prisoner  of  Zenda,"  and  "If  I  Were  King," 
and  any  one  of  these  plays  would  have  paved  his  path  with 
gMd.     After  so  frank  a  confession  it  would  be  ungracious  to 


American  advocates  of  Mrs.  Pankhurst — and  practically  all 
American  suffragettes  are  advocates  of  Mrs.  Pankhurst — are 
busy  urging  in  her  behalf  that  militant  methods  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  secure  an  "attention"  that  could  be  obtained  in 
no  other  way.  It  seems  to  be  rather  an  unfortunate  defense. 
Are  we  to  understand  that  any  one  with  a  grievance,  no  matter 
how  genuine,  and  who  fails  to  secure  "attention"  to  that  griev- 
ance, is  thereby  justified  in  committing  arson  ?  And  if  women 
may  commit  arson  in  order  to  secure  "attention"  to  one  par- 
ticular grievance,  that  of  electoral  disability,  will  they  be 
equally  justified  in  committing  arson  should  they  fail  in  any 
of  their  legislative  schemes?  And  if  not,  why  not?  The 
placidity  with  which  this  reasoning  is  advanced  augurs  ill  for 
the  public  peace  as  soon  as  the  woman  voter  discovers  that  she 
has  actually  lost  whatever  political  power  she  ever  possessed. 
Agitation  by  arson  has  hardly  yet  taken  its  place  as  one  of 
the  recognized  methods  of  government. 


Hall  Caine's  book  and  some  half-dozen  others  have  been 
excluded  from  certain  public  libraries  in  England,  and  it  need 
hardly  be  said  that  their  sale  has  been  enormously  increased. 
The  usual  discussion  of  the  literary  censorship  is  one  of  the 
more  tiresome  aspects  of  the  incident,  and  it  has  broken  out 
with  something  more  than  the  usual  acerbity.  That  a  few 
respectable  old  gentlemen  who  happen  to  be  at  the  head  of 
a  great  public  library  should  have  anything  like  a  power  of 
literary  veto  is  of  course  unthinkable,  but  that  they  have  the 
obverse  power  to  "boost"  an  undesirable  book  into  a  feverish 
popularity  is  unfortunately  true.  After  all,  why  try  to  pre- 
vent people  from  reading  what  thej-  want  to  read,  especially 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  can  not  be  done?  Now  if  we  could 
only  arrange  for  a  censorship  of  dull  books,  and  of  merely 
silly  books,  how  great  a  boon  it  would  be.  But  since  any  kind 
of  censorship  merely  increases  the  mischief  why  not  abandon 
the  whole  absurdity  ?  If  a  censorship  had  ever  been  a  possi- 
bility we  should  none  of  us  have  been  allowed  to  read  either 
Charles  Darwin  or  Herbert  Spencer. 

Sidney  G.  P.  Coryx. 


China's  famous  Temple  of  Heaven,  in  which  the  new 
constitution  is  being  drafted,  was  formerly  visited  once 
a  year  by  the  emperor  to  give  an  account  of  his  em- 
pire and  its  affairs  during  the  previous  twelve  months. 
This  was  set  forth  in  writing,  and  the  manuscripts  were 
then  placed  in  the  furnace  and  in  that  way  consigned 
to  the  emperor  in  heaven.  The  Temple  of  Heaven  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  sights  of  pic- 
turesque Peking.  The  walls  enclosing  the  temple,  the 
royal  apartments,  the  altar,  and  the  grounds  are  three 
miles  in  circumference,  and  the  white  marble  struc- 
tures with  their  blue  and  green  porcelain  tiles  have  to 
be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 

The  municipal  authorities  of  Berlin  have  forbidden 
men  to  smoke  while  driving  automobiles,  ruling  that 
many  accidents  have  been  due  to  the  practice. 
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VIA  S.  S.  EQUATORIA. 


Murder  and  the  Man  Who  Walked  in  His  Sleep. 


"Tomorrow,"  said  the  New  York  drummer,  "we'll  be 
in  the  Mississippi."  It  was  a  trite  and  obvious  state- 
ment. Every  one  aboard  the  Equatoria  knew  that,  hav- 
ing left  New  York  on  Saturday  and  being  on  schedule 
time,  we  were  due  on  Thursday  morning  at  South  Pass, 
Louisiana,  where  the  Father  of  Waters  empties  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

But  we  were  grateful  to  the  drummer,  nevertheless, 
for  his  platitude.  It  served  to  break  a  silence  that  was 
becoming  oppressive  in  our  corner  of  the  smoking- 
room.  On  one  side  of  me  the  New  Orleans  cotton 
broker  rattled  his  remaining  handful  of  chips  with  a 
mechanical  regularity  of  sound.  He  had  lost  rather 
heavily;  but  he  could  afford  it.  Across  from  him  sat 
the  wizen-faced  Jewish  druggist  behind  a  big  stack.  He 
fingered  his  winnings  softly  and  with  noiseless,  caress- 
ing touch  now  and  then,  and  played  a  canny  game. 
The  other  three  players  were  middle-class  tourists,  mere 
fillers-in  at  the  poker  table. 

We  half-dozen  pipe  and  cigar  devotees  with  no  in- 
clination for  cards  were  grouped  about  a  corner  table, 
puffing  more  or  less  solemnly.  We  had  been  politely 
and  perfunctorily  conversational  at  first,  but  gradually 
lapsed  into  silence.  In  another  corner  one  man  read 
and  another  played  solitaire.  It  was  the  antithesis  of 
the  usual  garrulous  smoking-room  crowd.  Most  of  us 
were  thinking  of  the  steerage  tragedy.  A  murder 
aboard  ship  is  rather  ghastly,  especially  when  the  mur- 
derer is  uncaught.  One  knows  that  the  few  rods  of 
available  habitation  which  comprise  one's  temporary 
world  contain  both  a  corpse  and  a  human  being  who 
has  become  as  a  beast.  One  can  not  get  more  than  a 
few  strides  away  from  them :  this  man-beast  and  the 
lump  of  clay  he  has  made  of  a  fellow-being.  And  all 
around,  in  a  great,  dark,  heaving,  endless  circle,  is  the 
sea. 

It  was  the  second  night  after  the  tragedy.  In  a  bunk, 
below  and  forward,  a  Polish  woman's  body  lay  with  a 
stab-wound  in  the  throat.  And  somewhere  aboard — 
fore  or  aft,  above  or  below,  no  one  knew — a  criminal 
roamed  at  large.  For  all  we  could  tell  he  rubbed  el- 
bows with  us,  sat  at  our  table,  made  up  our  berths,  or 
cooked  our  food. 

There  was  no  clue.  The  woman  had  come  aboard 
alone  at  New  York,  and  associated  with  no  one  after- 
ward. Apparently  she  could  not  speak  English.  She 
was  a  singularly  handsome  woman,  though  past  her 
first  youth  and  of  the  peasant  class.  It  was  easy  to 
suspect  a  jealous  lover,  but,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  her  neighbors,  she  had  not  even  spoken  or  been 
spoken  to.  Her  effects  revealed  nothing.  They  might 
have  belonged  to  any  other  steerage  passenger  of  the 
same  sex.  Her  ticket,  which  read  to  New  Orleans,  was 
signed  with  an  absolutely  undecipherable  name. 

She  had  gone  to  bed  at  the  usual  hour  three  nights 
before.  Toward  morning  the  Frenchwoman  in  the 
berth  under  her  was  aroused  by  a  slight  tumult  and 
swiftly  departing  footsteps.  Heavy  with  sleep,  she 
called  out  to  ask  what  was  the  matter  and,  receiving  no 
reply,  slumbered  again.  It  was  not  until  after  the  break- 
fast hour  that  the  Polish  woman  was  missed.  An  in- 
vestigation of  her  berth  precipitated  a  panic  among  the 
steerage  passengers.  They  had  slept  on  the  deck  ever 
since. 

An  official  investigation  headed  by  the  captain  was 
practically  barren  of  results.  The  night  watch  had 
noticed  a  light  gleaming  and  moving  about  the  lower 
forward  deck  at  four  bells  after  midnight.  He  had 
supposed  that  some  one  was  ill  in  the  steerage  and  de- 
scended to  investigate,  but  found  everything  quiet. 

A  cabin  steward  reported  that  an  unlisted  berth  had 
been  slept  in  on  the  night  of  the  murder.  A  paring 
knife  was  missing  from  the  kitchen.  But,  strangest  of 
all,  the  wireless  connections  had  been  cut  just  outside 
of  the  operator's  cabin. 

In  human  nature  there  is  an  element  of  analytical 
curiosity  which  makes  a  few  great  scientists  and  an 
army  of  amateur  detectives.  In  the  latter  category 
might  have  been  included  the  entire  passenger  list  of 
the  Equatoria.  The  women  were  more  or  less  panicky, 
especially  at  night,  but  they  were  doing  detective  work 
just  the  same.  Every  man  was  a  little  brother  of  Sher- 
lock Holmes.  Even  the  poker  quintet  allowed  an  occa- 
sional comment  on  the  steerage  mystery  to  drift  into  the 
sacred  jargon  of  jack-pots  and  draws. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  this  was  the  third  night  the 
Thing  had  been  our  traveling  companion,  and  among 
us  stalked  one,  unsuspected,  with  the  brand  of  Cain.  It 
was  a  grewsome  situation.  No  wonder  we  puffed  at 
our  pipes  in  silence  and  found  solace  in  the  monotonous 
but  wholesome  rattle  of  poker  chips.  No  wonder  the 
usually  versatile  young  salesman  was  reduced  to  eluci- 
dation of  the  obvious. 

The  doctor  from  Troy,  New  York,  traveling  for 
pleasure,  looked  up  from  his  contemplation  of  the  neu- 
rotic professor  from  Philadelphia,  traveling  for  health. 

"Yes,"  he  said.  "Thank  the  Lord,  we'll  reach  port 
tomorrow.  I'll  be  glad  to  see  land  again  and  get  away 
from  this  tragedy  that  Fate  has  tied,  like  a  tin  can,  to 
our  tail." 

"Is  there  anything  further  in  the  way  of  explanation 
or  hypothesis?"  queried  the  invalid  pedant.  Evidently 
the  thing  had  got  on  his  nerves  more  than  on  any  one's 
else.  The  circles  under  his  eyes  had  deepened  during 
the  past  few  days  and  he  seemed  more  easily  startled. 
Poor  chap !     The  sea  voyage  wasn't  bracing  nerves  as 


it  should  have  done — and  doubtless  would  have  under 
normal  conditions.  Perhaps  the  fact  that  the  mysteri- 
ously occupied  cabin  was  just  across  from  his  own 
helped  to  increase  his  nervousness. 

"Nothing  new,"  replied  the  physician  perfunctorily. 
He  had  made  the  same  reply  so  many  times  since  the 
captain  had  asked  him  to  examine  the  corpse  and  be- 
come one  of  the  council  of  investigation. 

"Did  the  wireless  operator  get  New  Orleans?"  asked 
the  New  York  editor. 

"Yes,"  said  the  doctor.  "We're  to  bring  the  body 
there  for  a  coroner's  inquest.  It  seems  that  this  murder 
raises  a  new  point  in  regard  to  coast  vessels.  It's  pretty 
hard  to  tell  just  who  has  jurisdiction,  but  the  New 
Orleans  authorities  have  assumed  it  at  the  captain's 
request.  They'll  send  a  detective  aboard  with  the 
pilot." 

"What  good  will  that  do?"  scoffed  the  Texas  lawyer. 
"Is  he  going  to  line  us  all  up  and  arrest  the  one  who 
can't  control  his  heart  action?  That's  the  latest  scien- 
tific method  of  detecting  culprits  in  the  English  schools, 
isn't  it,  doctor?" 

"Something  like  that,"  Dr.  Enslow  answered  absently. 
Just  then  a  combination  of  breeze  and  the  roll  of  the 
ship  slammed  the  smoking-room  door  smartly.  Pro- 
fessor Alvord  jumped  as  though  a  live  wire  had  been 
suddenly  applied  to  his  spine.  It  was  grotesque  as  well 
as  startling  to  see — for  all  the  world  like  a  jumping 
jack  when  its  arms  fly  up  at  right  angles  and  then  flop, 
jerkily,  down  again. 

The  doctor  arose  in  professional  solicitude.  "Good 
heavens,  man!"  he  said.  "You've  got  to  take  care  of 
yourself.    Aren't  sleeping  right,  are  you?" 

"No,"  replied  Alvord.  His  body  still  quivered  and 
his  tone  was  hardly  above  a  whisper.  "It's  this  cursed 
insomnia.  I  can't  relax.  I  lie  awake  and  my  nerve 
centres  throb  and  roar  like  the  ship's  engines.     And, 

when  I  finally  do  fall  asleep "    He  broke  off  and  a 

look  of  horror  came  into  his  eyes. 

"You  have  bad  dreams,  of  course,"  said  Dr.  Enslow. 
"Everybody  has  them  now  and  then.  They're  a  symp- 
tom of  neurasthenia — but  don't  let  that  worry  you.  For- 
get this  steerage  affair.  We'll  be  rid  of  it  in  the  morn- 
ing. Get  off  to  bed  with  you  now.  I'll  look  in  on  you 
after  a  while,  and  if  you  are  not  snoring  I'll  give  you 
a  powder  to  settle  your  nerves." 

So  he  coaxed  the  poor  devil  into  his  cabin  by  dint  of 
much  cheering-up  and  patting  on  the  back.  We  were 
frankly  relieved  to  be  rid  of  him.  It  is  not  a  pleasant 
spectacle  to  watch  a  nervous  wreck  when  your  own 
nerves  are  none  too  steady. 

Halley's  comet  flamed  high  in  the  heavens  that  night 
and  most  of  us  went  out  on  deck  to  watch  it.  The  di- 
version of  amateur  astronomy  and  the  approaching  end 
of  our  voyage  lifted  the  pall  of  our  tragedy  and  loosened 
our  tongues.  We  told  stories,  exchanged  addresses,  said 
good-nights  and  good-bys.  One  by  one  the  voices  ceased 
and  the  figures  vanished  from  the  deck  until  I  was 
startled  to  note  that  I  had  outstayed  them  all.  The 
night  watch  glanced  at  me  suspiciously  as  he  passed, 
but  on  his  next  time  around  he  stopped  to  ask  for  a 
light  and  we  chatted  a  while.  I  was  talking  with  him 
about  the  light  he  had  seen  in  the  steerage  on  the  night 
of  the  murder  when  he  gripped  my  arm  excitedly.  I 
turned  and  followed  with  my  gaze  the  direction  of  his 
shaking  finger. 

There,  in  the  light  of  the  newly  risen  moon,  skulked 
a  bent  figure,  half  creeping,  half  walking  toward  the 
rail.  There  was  something  uncanny  about  it  which 
held  us  both  silent.  Then,  with  beating  hearts,  we  tip- 
toed after  the  nocturnal  prowler. 

Suddenly  my  companion  gave  a  shout  and  rushed  for- 
ward. The  man  ahead  was  climbing  over  the  rail.  It 
was  nip  and  tuck,  but  the  night  watch  caught  him  just 
as  he  got  both  feet  over  and  dragged  him  back.  I  lent 
a  hand  and  we  soon  had  the  would-be  suicide  sprawling 
on  the  deck.  We  dragged  him  under  a  light  to  look 
him  over. 

He  was  Professor  Alvord. 

Fortunately  we  didn't  make  enough  noise  to  arouse 
many  passengers.  Some  of  the  women  stuck  their  heads 
out  of  portholes,  but  they  were  afraid  to  come  nearer. 
Most  of  the  men  slept  soundly  and  we  hustled  the  pro- 
fessor into  his  cabin  before  the  wakeful  ones  who  were 
curious  enough  to  dress  could  reach  the  deck. 

Dr.  Enslow  was  summoned  as  quietly  as  possible  and 
seemed  much  astonished  at  the  latest  turn  of  events. 

"The  man  was  sleeping  fifteen  minutes  ago,"  he  said, 
perplexedly.  "I  went  direct  from  his  cabin  to  mine 
and  hadn't  more  than  undressed  when  you  called 
me." 

He  worked  over  Alvord  for  some  time  before  the 
latter  erew  rational.  He  appeared  to  be  laboring  under 
a  sense  of  inordinate  terror. 

Dr.  Enslow  informed  me  that  the  invalid  was  ap- 
parently much  exercised  over  a  bad  dream.  "I  think  it 
has  something  to  do  with  the  murder,"  he  said. 
"Naturally  he'd  dream  of  that.  But  the  poor  devil 
wouldn't  tell  me  about  it.  Seemed  to  think  it  might 
lead  to  his  being  suspected.  The  man's  more  than 
half  insane — on  the  verge  of  brain  fever.  He'll  have 
to  be  watched  till  we  get  into  port  and  then  turned 
over  to  a  hospital." 

We  sat  in  the  little  stateroom  and  talked  in  low 
tones,  for  the  doctor  had  given  his  patient  a  soporific 
and  he  slumbered  with  twitching  eyelids  and  spasmodic 
jerkings  of  limb  that  it  made  me  nervous  to  see.  After 
a  time  I  took  a  turn  on  deck  with  my  pipe  for  relaxa- 
tion, intending  to  relieve  the  doctor  on  my  return. 
When  I  entered  the  stateroom  again  I  saw  that  the 
professor  was  awake.    His  great,  round  eyes  were  fixed 


on  mine  with  the  same  look  of  terror  they  had  held 
before,  but  he  did  not  move.  The  doctor,  following 
my  glance,  arose. 

"Well,"  he  asked  cheerfully,  "how  goes  it,  brother? 
Feel  a  bit  rested,  don't  you?" 

"Doctor,"  said  the  neurotic,  "tell  me  this" — his  claw- 
like hand  clutched  the  physician's  arm — "can  they  pun- 
ish a  man  who  has — committed  a — crime — in  his 
sleep?" 

The  doctor  started.  A  thrill  of  vague,  horror-laden 
apprehension  shot  through  me.  Was  the  mystery  about 
to  be  solved? 

"What  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  Dr.  Enslow,  sharply. 

"Answer  my  question,"  the  professor  demanded.  "If 
you  can't  do  it  get  the  lawyer  chap.  I've  got  to  know 
— now.    Do  you  hear " 

He  was  becoming  hysterical  again.  The  doctor 
forced  him  gently  back  on  his  pillow.  "Why  of  course 
he  couldn't  be  punished,"  he  returned,  soothingly.  "You 
don't  need  a  lawyer  to  tell  you  that.  Every  one  knows 
a  man's  not  responsible  for  somnambulistic  acts.  Now 
lie  still  and  rest.    You'll  feel  better  in  a  little  while." 

"No,"  said  the  professor,  "I  won't  lie  still.  I've  got 
to  get  this  thing  off  my  mind  before  it  kills  me.     Now 

listen "     He  glared  at  us  as  though  to  compel  our 

attention.  "Listen,"  he  said  again.  "I  walked  in  my 
sleep  three  nights  ago.  I've  done  it  before.  It's  noth- 
ing new.  But  I  awoke  about  dawn — in  a  strange  cabin 
— with  a  knife  in  my  hand!" 

Dr.  Enslow  dropped  the  man's  wrist.  He  took  a  step 
backward  and  wiped  his  forehead,  mechanically,  with 
the  back  of  his  hand. 

"My  God !"  he  said,  almost  in  a  whisper.    "My  God !" 

We  stared  at  each  other  aghast,  the  doctor  and  I. 
The  thing  seemed  too  awful,  too  incredible  for  belief. 

"What  did  you  do,  then?"  said  the  doctor,  finally, 
turning  to  Alvord. 

"I  threw  the  thing  away — overboard — and  went  back 
to  my  stateroom.    It  was  just  across  the  hallway." 

"Did  you  look  at  the  knife  ?  Was  there  anything  on 
it?    Any  stain?" 

"I  don't  know.  I  was  dazed  with  sleep.  I  think  it 
was  discolored,  yes." 

"And  you  remembered  nothing — of  what  had  taken 
place?" 

"No.  nothing.  There  was  a  sense  of  horror — but  I 
have  felt  that  before  when  awaking  from  somnambu- 
lism. Of  course  when  I  heard  of  the  murder  I  recalled 
the  knife.  Since  then  every  minute  has  been  a  night- 
mare, a  living  hell.  What  do  you  advise  me  to  do? 
Will  it  be  safe  to  tell  my  story  to  the  police?  Would 
thev  believe  me?" 

"I  think  so."  said  the  doctor.  "Let  me  work  out  this 
problem  tonight.  Think  no  more  about  it  and  compose 
vourself.  You've  got  to  relax  now  and  get  some  rest. 
You've  shifted  a  part  of  your  burden.  We'll  straighten 
it  all  out  and  tell  you  what  to  do  in  the  morning." 

Weakly,  the  invalid  caught  the  doctor's  hand  and 
pressed  it.  There  were  tears  in  his  eves — of  gratitude 
and  relief.  We  waited  until  he  fell  asleep  again — more 
natural  slumber  than  before — and  then  took  a  turn  on 
the  deck  together. 

"Poor  devil !"  said  the  doctor,  compassionately. 
"Poor,  poor  devil !" 

"What  will  you  advise  him  to  do?"  I  asked,  curiously. 

"God  only  knows,"  returned  the  doctor,  wearily. 
"The  police  won't  believe  his  yarn.  Scientific  and  psy- 
chological evidence  has  been  done  to  death  lately. 
They're  not  likely  to  believe  me,  either.  And  if  thev 
out  him  in  prison  he'll  go  crazy  or  die.  I  think  I'll 
keep  him  asleep  till  I  get  him  into  a  hospital  at  New 
Orleans." 

We  stayed  up  the  rest  of  the  night.     About  two  in 
the  morning  the  pilot  boat  came  alongside  and  two  men 
got  aboard.     One  was  a  plain  clothes  officer  from  New 
Orleans.     He  had  a  short  conference  with  the  captain 
and  descended  into  the  hold,   accompanied  by  several 
deckhands  and  one  of  the  mates.    There  they  arrested  a 
stoker  named  Tony  Pollak.  wanted  in  New  York  for 
murder.    There  was  also  a  subpcena  for  the  dead  w 
as  a  witness  for  the  people.    Pollak  foueht  like  a 
Afterward  he  broke  down  and  confessed  both  the  mur 
der  in  New  York  and  that  aboard  the  shin.    The  woma 
had  recognized  him  one  day  when  he  came  on  the 
ward  deck,  and  he  was  afraid  she  might  betrav  him. 
So  he  killed  her  and  tried  to  incapacitate  the  wireless 
Last  week  he  paid  the  penalty  of  his  crimes  at 
Sing. 

As  for  the  professor:  a  lengthy  rest  put  him  on  his 
feet  and  he  resumed  his  labors  at  college.  It  took  hard 
work  to  convince  him  that  he  had  done  nothing  worse 
than  steal  a  dirtv  knife  from  the  pantry  during  his  som- 
nambulistic vigil.  However,  the  horror  of  that  awaken- 
ing has  cured  him  of  sleep-walking,  and  now.  a  little 
grayer  but  otherwise  entirely  normal,  he  teaches  dead 
languages.  But  one  mark  remains  of  his  dreadful  ex- 
perience.    He  abominates  the  sea. 

Louis  J.  Stellmann. 

San  Francisco,  October,  1913. 

in  

No   less  than   a  trainload  of  ties,   fifty  cars  to   the 
train,  are  received  daily  by  the  Santa  Fe  system  at  Al- 
buquerque,   New    Mexico,    to    be    submitted    to    the 
"pickling"  process.     The  ties  are  shipped  by  the  Santa 
Barbara  Tie  and  Pole  Cnmnanv  from  its  Domingo  boom 
in  the  Rio  Grande,  and  250.000  more  are  at  the  bnnm 
awaiting  shipment.     The  large  number  being  cti 
shipped  from  the  company's  forests  in  the  northern 
of  New  Mexico  furnish  emnlovment  for  man 
enced  rivermen  and  lumber-jacks. 
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A  FRENCH  ENOCH  ARDEN. 


And  Other  Happenings  in  Theatrical  Paris. 


At  the  moment  of  writing  Paris  is,  theatrically  speak- 
ing, hovering  between  a  season  nearly  dead  and  a  sea- 
son waiting  to  be  born.  True,  the  homes  of  vaudeville 
know  no  summer;  if  the  natives  are  away  at  the  sea- 
side, there  are  always  enough  tourists  of  an  inquiring 
turn  of  mind  to  make  a  paying  audience  for  such  re- 
sorts. But  with  the  theatres  it  is  different;  it  is  a  tra- 
dition that  they  must  close  when  Paris  is  "empty"  if 
only  for  the  annual  or  the  decennial  renovation.  Such 
is  the  case,  for  example,  with  the  Comedie  Francaise. 
which  is  not  only  undergoing  a  thorough  cleaning,  but 
is  being  adorned  with  a  new  ceiling  from  the  brush  of 
M.  Bespard. 

For  the  interval,  however,  the  non-vacation  members 
of  the  Comedie  company  is  marking  time  at  the  Opera 
Comique  by  varying  their  old  repertory  with  a  brand- 
new  play  by  the  veteran  Paul  Ferrier  in  collaboration 
with  his  daughter.  Although  M.  Ferrier  had  his  first 
play  produced  as  far  back  as  186S.  Jules  Claretie  as- 
sured him  that  his  newest  effort  couid  only  be  staged 
in  the  dead  season  of  the  present  year.  But  that  did 
not  deter  M.  Ferrier;  he  rejoined  that  his  "Chez 
l'Avocat"  was  also  produced  in  a  dead  season  without 
detriment  to  its  success.  Hence  the  bargain  that 
"Yvonic"  should  be  given  a  trial  during  the  occupation 
of  the  Opera  Comique. 

Whether  M.  Ferrier  has  been  justified  of  his  con- 
fidence only  his  banker  could  say.  The  large  audiences 
are  hardly  a  test,  for  there  is  so  much  "paper"  about 
in  these  vacation  days.  But  for  those  who  like  to  imi- 
tate their  neighbors  over  the  Channel  in  taking  their 
pleasures  sadly  "Yvonic"  is  a  whole  banquet  of  de- 
light. The  story  is  that  of  Enoch  Arden  over  again 
with  a  French  twist.  The  scene,  as  befits  a  tale  of  the 
sea,  is  laid  in  a  village  on  the  shores  of  Brittany,  where 
Kerhostin  plies  his  craft  as  a  fisherman.  But,  like 
Enoch,  he  has  been  away  from  home  quite  a  while,  de- 
tained on  a  prolonged  fishing  expedition  to  the  Banks 
of  Newfoundland.  As  the  story  opens,  however,  he  has 
come  home  to  find  a  difference  in  his  domestic  affairs. 

For  things  have  happened  during  his  absence.  His 
wife  has  succumbed  to  the  wiles  of  a  village  Don  Juan, 
with  incriminating  results.  In  brief,  there  is  a  new 
baby  in  Kerhostin's  happy  home,  for  which  no  juggling 
with  the  almanac  can  debit  him  with  the  responsibility. 
This  has  been  foreseen  by  his  daughter  Yvonne,  who, 
to  save  her  mother  from  shame,  assumes  the  mother- 
hood of  the  infant  just  as  its  real  parent  is  drawing  her 
last  breath.  So  Kerhostin's  wrath  is  deflected  from  his 
wife  to  his  daughter,  and  it  makes  no  difference  to  the 
outraged  father  that  Yvonne's  lover  divines  the  situa- 
tion and  declares  he  is  still  ready  to  keep  his  promise 
to  make  her  his  wife.  Here,  as  will  be  imagined,  are 
opportunities  for  many  dramatic  situations,  countless 
tears,  and  ample  heroics.  M.  Ferrier  utilized  them  all 
to  their  last  cent  of  value,  and  with  Paul  Moment  as  a 
stern  Kerhostin  and  Mme.  Lara  as  an  appealing  heroine 
the  play  seemed  to  give  complete  satisfaction. 

Far  more  Parisian  in  its  spirit  is  the  new  piece  at 
the  Vaudeville,  a  "comedie  bouffe  in  three  acts"  by 
Gabriel  Timmory  and  Jean  Manoussi,  entitled  "Ls 
Dame  du  Louvre."  A  truer  description  would  be  "a 
farce  in  three  acts,"  for  the  Lady  of  the  Louvre  has 
no  connection  with  that  treasure  house  of  art  from 
which  she  takes  her  name.  On  the  contrary,  she  is  a 
regular  customer  at  the  "magasins  en  face,"  not,  how- 
ever, as  a  purchaser,  but  as  the  punctual  keeper  of  an 
appointment  with  her  lover,  Lucien  Rivelot.  One 
strange  thing  is  observed  about  Mme.  Odette ;  her  hus- 
band notices  that  every  time  she  returns  from  the 
Louvre  she  brings  a  fresh  handkerchief  with  a  new  set 
of  initials.  This  is  not  the  result  of  kleptomania,  as  a 
friend  suggests ;  Odette,  remembering  the  catastrophe 
which  befell  a  friend  w-hose  infidelities  were  exposed  by 
the  discovery  of  her  own  initialed  handkerchief  in  a 
bachelor's  flat,  always  carries  with  her  to  the  Louvre  a 
handkerchief  bearing  a  misleading  monogram. 

Unconscious  that  his  wife  was  so  quick-witted,  her 
hu  /and  has  her  shadowed  to  the  Louvre  by  a  detective, 
who  is  commissioned  to  pay  for  the  handkerchiefs  she 
is  supposed  to  "lift."  and  the  fact  that  Odette  neither 
buys  nor  steals  is  made  the  occasion  for  some  excellent 
fun.  But  when  Odette,  in  the  last  act,  is  discovered 
with  her  lover  in  a  week-end  cottage,  and  the  said  cot- 
tage is  thought  by  the  husband  to  be  a  home  for  klepto- 
maniacs, even  the  limits  of  farce  have  been  exceeded. 
Such  a  piece  would  hardly  have  been  produced  if  the 
highbrow  critics  had  not  been  on  a  vacation. 

But  there  are  better  things  in  store  for  the  imme- 
diate future.  For  example,  when  the  Comedie  Fran- 
caise company  goes  back  to  the  House  of  Moliere  one 
of  the  first  novelties  of  the  season  is  to  be  a  Gallic 
version  of  Shakespeare's  "Macbeth"  from  the  pen  of 
Kan  Richepin.  If  that  brilliant  Academician  can  not 
nike  a  satisfactory  version  it  would  be  hard  to  say 
who  can.  He  is  so  saturated  with  the  works  of  the 
immortal  Karri  that  he  has  had  to  ease  himself  by  giving 
a  course  of  lectures  thereon  at  the  Universite  des  An- 
nates, and  in  preparation  for  his  tackling  Macbeth  he 
has  made  a  recent  pilgrimage  to  the  desolate  heaths  of 
northern  Scotland.  One  result  of  that  expedition,  so 
gossio  avers,  is  that  the  scenery  will  include  authentic 
mur  huts  and  other  realistic  details  of  Macbeth's  eri- 
r  with  the  witches.  As  the  dialogue  is  lo  be  in 
Vtikli,  M.  Richepin  has  not  needed  to  grapple  with  the 
ulty  of  Scots  accent. 

Another  promising  announcement  is  to  the  effect  that 


Gabriele  d'Annunzio  is  to  oblige  with  a  new  play  at  the 
Ambigu.  with  Mme.  Berthe  Bady.  M.  le  Bargy,  and 
Henriette  Rogers  in  the  cast.  "Le  Fer,"  the  title  of  the 
play,  has  been  written  in  French  prose  direct,  and  is  to 
be  concerned  with  the  case  of  a  mature  but  still  charm- 
ing widow  who  has  a  morphia  fiend  for  a  lover.  Being 
in  financial  difficulties,  he  confides  his  trouble  to  the 
widow,  who  has  a  wealthy  married  son.  The  lover  is 
to  get  at  this  son  by  the  strange  device  of  paying  court 
to  his  wife,  but  in  the  end  the  sham  love-making  is 
transformed  into  the  real  (French-stage)  article,  and 
when  the  offender  is  charged  with  his  infidelity  by  the 
widow  he  retorts  that  it  was  all  her  doing.  Of  course 
there  is  nothing  for  the  widow  to  do  but  shoot  such  a 
cogent  logician.  Such  are  the  promises  of  the  approach- 
ing season  so  far  as  they  have  been  disclosed;  on  the 
surface  they  do  not  seem  to  be  any  more  cheerful  than 
M.  Ferrier's  version  of  Enoch  Arden. 

Hexry  C.  Shelley. 
Paris,   September   16,   1913. 


Known  as  the  Washington  Inn,  built  and  owned  by- 
George  Washington,  and  further  enjoying  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  only  structure  ever  owned  in  the  na- 
tional capital  by  the  first  President,  this  time-stained 
pile  will  soon  come  down  to  make  way  for  the  new 
park  that  is  to  connect  the  Union  station  with  the  Capi- 
tol. It  stands  half  a  block  north  of  the  Capitol  grounds, 
and  years  ago  was  known  as  the  Kenmore  house,  and 
still  earlier  as  the  Hillman  house.  In  its  present  form 
it  is  a  reconstruction  of  two  houses  built  by  George 
Washington,  and  all  but  the  lower  portion  retains  the 
original  walls.  In  December,  1798,  Washington  wrote 
a  letter  to  William  Thornton,  an  architect,  "to  proceed 
in  laying  in  materials  for  carrying  on  my  buildings  in 
the  federal  city."  In  the  same  letter,  which  was  written 
from  Mt.  Vernon,  he  said :  "I  saw  a  building  in  Phila- 
delphia of  about  the  same  front  and  elevation  that  are 
to  be  given  to  my  two  houses,  which  pleased  me.  It 
consisted  of  two  houses  united,  doors  in  the  centre,  a 
pediment  in  the  roof,  and  dormer  windows  on  each  side 
of  it  in  front,  skylights  in  the  rear.  If  this  is  not  in- 
congruous with  rules  of  architecture,  I  should  be  glad 
to  have  my  two  houses  executed  in  this  style."  The 
architects  and  builders  carried  out  Washington's  re- 
auest.  Washington  paid  $936  for  the  two  lots  on  which 
the  house  was  built,  and  valued  the  houses  at  $15,000. 


The  master  clock  in  the  general  offices  of  the  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railroad  at  Topeka  is  con- 
ceded to  be  a  real  masterpiece  in  the  clockmakers'  art. 
This  clock  is  fitted  with  a  pendulum  which  carries 
thirty-two  pounds  of  mercury  in  a  large  steel  air-tight 
jar  and  is  guaranteed  to  show  not  more  than  six  sec- 
onds variation  in  a  whole  year,  or  one-half  second  in  a 
month.  It  is  connected  with  the  main  switchboard  in 
the  general  telegraph  office  and  automatically  "sends 
time"  daily  from  10:57  to  11  a.  m.  (central  time)  to 
every  telegraph  office  on  the  entire  system.  To  Chi- 
cago, Galveston,  Denver,  El  Paso,  Los  Angeles,  and 
San  Francisco.  The  cost  of  such  a  clock  is  $1250. 
Train  crews  running  trains  through  points  where  time 
changes  have  watches  fitted  with  four  hands,  or  one 
extra  red  hour  hand.  This  saves  the  necessity  of  setting 
watches  ahead  one  hour  eastbound  or  backward  one 
hour  on  their  westward  trip.  One  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  local  watch  inspectors  are  required  to  inspect  the 
watcb.es  of  4772  men. 


Having  made  bows  for  the  past  twenty  years,  during 
which  he  has  supplied  archers  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  F.  S.  Barnes,  a  Civil  War  veteran  of  Forest 
Grove,  Oregon,  declares  that  the  yew  tree  of  Oregon 
furnishes  the  best  bow  material  in  the  w-orld.  He  ob- 
tains his  yews  in  the  Cascades  at  an  elevation  of  not 
less  than  5000  feet,  selecting  young  trees  from  eight  to 
ten  inches  thick,  which  he  cuts  into  three  and  a  half 
foot  lengths,  splits  into  quarters,  cuts  out  and  throws 
away  the  heart  wood,  and  brings  the  sticks  out  on  pack 
horses.  With  one  of  these  bows  a  deer  was  killed  at  a 
distance  of  sixty-two  yards.  Nearly  500  of  the  Barnes 
product  are  now  in  the  hands  of  archery  enthusiasts 
of  America  and  Europe,  and  they  cost  from  $25  to 
$100  each,  according  to  the  quality. 


Baltimore  is  to  be  the  scene  of  a  unique  exposition 
commencing  October  22  and  continuing  for  ten  clays, 
when  the  negroes  of  the  country  will  show  the  world 
what  they  have  accomplished  since  gaining  their  free- 
dom. The  exposition  is  also  intended  to  celebrate  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  emancipation  proclamation. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  exposition  will  represent  more 
than  10,000,000  persons  in  the  L'nited  States.  Mary- 
land has  given  $25,000  toward  the  exposition,  and  one 
negro  in  the  South  who  owns  thirteen  plantations  and 
is  said  to  be  worth  not  far  from  $750,000  has  con- 
tributed heavily,  while  large  contributions  have  been 
made  by  wealthy  negroes  in  Xew  York  and  other  cities. 


Ben  Nevis,  Scotland's  highest  mountain,  may  be  com- 
mercialized to  meet  the  demands  of  tourists.  A  project 
is  under  way  looking  to  the  erection  of  a  hotel  on  the 
peak,  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  former  meteorological 
observatory.  The  plans  embrace  a  railway  nearly  five 
miles  long.  In  an  ordinary  season  it  is  estimated  that 
fully  15,000  people  climb  Ben  Nevis. 

A  90.000.000-candlepower  searchlight,  which  illumi- 
nates every  portion  of  the  city,  has  been  installed  on 
the  roof  of  a  bank  in  Montevideo. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Marmion. 
Not   far   advanced   was  morning  day, 
When  Marmion  did  his  troop  array 

To   Surrey's  camp  to  ride ; 
He  had  safe  conduct  for  his  band, 
Beneath   the  royal  seal   and  hand, 

And  Douglas  gave  a  guide; 
The  ancient   Earl,   with   stately  grace, 
Would  Clara  on  her  palfrey  place, 
And  whisper'd  in  an  under-tone, 
"Let  the  hawk  stoop,  his  prey  is  flown." 
The  train   from  out  the  castle   drew, 
But   Marmion  stopped  to  bid  adieu  : — 

"Though  something  I  might  plain,"  he  said, 
"Of   cold  respect  to   stranger  guest, 
Sent  hither  by  your  King's  behest. 

While  in  Tantallon's  towers  I  staid  ; 
Part  we  in  friendship  from  your  land, 
And,  noble   Earl,   receive  my  hand." — 
But  Douglas  round  him  drew  his  cloak. 
Folded  his  arms,   and  thus  he  spoke  : — 
"My  manors,  halls,  and  bowers  shall  still 
Be  open,  at  my  Sovereign's  will, 
To  each  one  whom  he  lists,  howe'er 
Unmeet  to  be  the  owner's  peer. 
My  castles  are  my  King's  alone, 
From  turret  to  foundation-stone — 
The  hand  of  Douglas  is  his  own  ; 
And  never  shall  in   friendly  grasp 
The  hand  of  such  as  Marmion  clasp." — 

Burn'd  Marmion's  swarthy   cheek  like  fire. 
And  shook  his  very  frame  for  ire, 

And — "This  to  me!"  he  said, — 
"An   'twere   not   for  thy   hoary   beard, 
Such  hand  as  Marmion's  had  not  spared 

To  cleave  the  Douglas'  head  ! 
And,   first,    I    tell  thee,   haughty   Peer, 
He,  who  does  England's  message  here, 
Although   the   meanest   in   her  state, 
May  well,  proud  Angus,  be  thy  mate: 
And,   Douglas,  more  I  tell  thee  here, 

Even  in  thy  pitch  of  pride, 
Here  in  thy  hold,  thy  vassals  near, 
(  Nay.  never  look  upon  your  lord. 
And  lay  your  hands  upon  your  sword.) 

I  tell  the  thou'rt  defied  ! 
And  if  thou  said'st  I  am  not  peer 
To   any  lord  in    Scotland   here. 
Lowland  or  Highland,   far  or  near, 

Lord  Angus,  thou  hast  lied!" 
On  the  Earl's  cheek  the  flush  of  rage 
O'ercame   the   ashen   hue   of  age : 
Fierce    he    broke    forth, — "And    darest    thou,    then, 
To  beard  the  lion  in  his  den, 

The    Douglas   in    his   hall  ? 
And  hopest  thou  unscathed  to  go? — 
No,   by    Saint   Bride   of   Bothwell,   no ! 
Up  drawbridge,  grooms — what,  Warder,  ho  ! 

Let  the  portcullis  fall." 
Lord  Marmion  turn'd, — well  was  his  need, 
And  dash'd   the  rowels   in  his  steed. 
Like  arrow  through  the  archway  sprung, 
The  ponderous  grate  behind  him  rung: 
To  pass  there  was  such  scanty  room. 
The  bars,  descending,  razed  his  plume. 

The  steed  along  the  drawbridge  flies, 

Just  as  it  trembled  on  the  rise  ; 

Nor  lighter  does  the  swallow  skim 

Along  the  smooth  lake's  level  brim: 

And  when  Lord  Marmion  reach'd  his  band 

He  halts,  and  turn'd  with   clench'd  hand, 

And  shout  of  loud  defiance  pours, 

And  shook  his  gauntlet  at  the  towers. 

"Horse!   horse!"   the   Douglas   cried,   "and   chase!" 

But  soon  he  rein'd  his  fury's  pace: 

"A  royal  messenger  he  came. 

Though  most  unworthy  of  the  name. — 

A  letter  forged  !     Saint  Jude  to  speed ! 

Did   ever  knight   so   foul   a   deed? 

At   first  in   heart  it  liked  me   ill. 

When   the   King  praised   his   clerkly   skill. 

Thanks  to   Saint   Bothan,   son   of   mine. 

Save   Gawain,   ne'er  could   pen   a   line. 

So  swore  I,  and  I  swear  it  still, 

Let  my  boy-bishop  fret  his  fill. — 

Saint  Mary  mend  my  fiery  mood  ! 

Old  age  ne'er  cools  the  Douglas  blood, 

I  thought  to  slay  him  where  he  stood. 

'Tis  pity  of  him  too,"  he  cried  : 

"Bold  can  he  speak,   and  fairly  ride, 

I  warrant  him  a  warrior  tried." 

With  this  his  mandate  he  recalls, 

And  slowly  seeks  his  castle  halls. 

— Sir  Walter  Scott. 


"My  Heart's  in  the  Highlands." 
My  heart's  in  the  Highlands,  my  heart  is  not  here; 
My  heart's  in  the  Highlands  a-chasing  the  deer; 
A-chasing  the  wild  deer,  and  following  the  roe, — 
My  heart's  in  the  Highlands  wherever  I  go. 

Farewell  to  the  Highlands,  farewell  to  the  North, 
The  birthplace  of  valor,  the  country  of  worth  ; 
Wherever  I  wander,  wherever  I  rove. 
The  hills  of  the  Highlands  for  ever  I  love. 

Farewell  to  the  mountains  high  covered  with  snow  ; 
Farewell  to  the  straths  and  green  valleys  below  ; 
Farewell  to  the  forests  and  wild-hanging  woods  ; 
Farewell  to  the  torrents  and  loud-pouring  floods. 

My  heart's  in  the  Highlands,  my  heart  is  not  here; 
My  heart's  in  the  Highlands  a-chasing  the  deer, 
A-chasing  the  wild  deer,  and  following  the  roe, — 
My  heart's  in  the  Highlands  wherever  I  go. 

— Robert  Burns. 


Persian  native  bread  differs  little  from  that  used  a 
thousand  years  ago.  The  Persian  oven  is  built  of 
smooth  masonry  work  in  the  ground,  usually  about  the 
size  of  a  barrel ;  and  many  of  those  now  in  use  have 
been  used  for  a  century.  The  dough  is  formed  into 
thin  sheets  about  a  foot  long  and  two  feet  wide  and 
slapped  against  the  side  of  the  oven.  It  bakes  in  a  few 
minutes  and  is  set  out  to  cool. 


Said  to  be  the  first  stone  arch  bridge  erected  in  this 
countrv,  the  "Choate  Bridge.,  Built  by  Town  and 
County,  1764,"  as  the  inscription  states,  still  stands, 
a  monument  to  the  builder.  Colonel  John  Choate,  at 
Ipswich,  Massachusetts.  It  is  seemingly  as  strong  as 
ever. 


October  4,  1913. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


NOTRE  DAME  DE  THERMIDOR. 


L.  Gastine   Gives  Us   a  New   Picture  of  Mme.  Tallien,  the 
Heroine  of  the  Terror. 


It  is  surprising  how  rapidly  a  spurious  history  will 
gather  around  the  record  of  a  beautiful  woman.  For 
many  years  we  have  looked  upon  Mme.  Tallien  as  one 
of  the  heroines  of  the  French  Revolution  and  upon  her 
attachment  to  her  blood-stained  husband  as  among  the 
great  romances  of  a  sordid  period.  Doubtless  Notre 
Dame  de  Thermidor  had  her  human  weaknesses,  but 
they  were  of  the  attractive  rather  than  of  the  repellent 
kind  and  certainly  to  be  pardoned  and  forgotten  in  the 
light  of  the  heroic  part  that  she  played  in  the  over- 
throw of  Robespierre.  And  now  comes  Mr.  L.  Gas- 
tine  with  a  strong  and  pitiless  searchlight  to  show  us 
that  the  beautiful  Theresia  was  not  only  a  wanton,  but 
that  she  was  incredibly  heartless,  and  that  the  whole  of 
the  revolutionary  story  that  has  gathered  around  her 
name  is  a  myth  of  which  she  was  quick  to  see  the  value 
and  to  employ  to  her  own  benefit.  The  end  of  the 
Terror  meant  that  great  numbers  of  people  were  free 
once  more  to  come  into  the  sunlight,  to  think,  and  to 
speak.  They  were  eager  to  acclaim  the  new  day,  and 
questions  regarding  the  authors  of  the  tyrant's  fall  were 
upon  every  lip.  They  asked,  "Who  is  this  Tallien  that 
dared  to  brave  the  Jacobin  leader  and  who  is  the 
woman  that  inspired  him  to  the  deed?"'  The  material 
for  the  myth  was  ready  to  their  hand  and  it  was  quickly 
formulated  and  written  into  the  history  of  the  day. 
Mr.  Gastine  seems  resolved  upon  its  removal. 

To  review  the  whole  of  his  analysis  of  the  Tallien 
myth  would  be  a  lengthy  operation,  but  a  few  examples 
may  serve  the  purpose.  Here,  for  example,  is  a  page 
of  "history"  written  by  Le  Lamartine  himself  and  in- 
cluding a  portion  of  the  fable  that  the  author  seeks  to 
overthrow: 

In  the  Carmelite  prison  two  steps  led  down  into  a  dark 
and  narrow  cell  which  looked  out  through  a  small  iron  grill 
on  to  what  had  once  been  the  monastery  garden.  In  this  cell 
lay  three  women  who  had  been  cast  from  fortune's  pinnacle 
into  one  and  the  same  prison.  Never  had  the  sculptor's  art 
brought  together  in  a  single  group  three  women  whose  beauty, 
grace,  and  charm  were  better  calculated  to  soften  the  hearts 
of  their  gaolers.  One  of  them,  Mme.  d'Aiguillon,  bore  an 
illustrious  name  ;  the  scaffold  was  still  reeking  with  the  blood 
of  those  who  were  near  and  dear  to  her ;  the  second  was 
Josephine  Tascher,  the  widow  of  General  Beauharnais,  who 
had  paid  with  his  life  the  penalty  of  the  ill-fortune  thai  had 
pursued  him  when  with  the  army  of  the  Rhine.  The  last  and 
loveliest  of  the  three  was  the  youthful  Theresia  Cabarrus, 
beloved  of  Tallien,  whose  crime  was  that  she  had  tempered 
the  representative's  republican  zeal  at  Bordeaux  and  had  been 
the  means  of  snatching  innumerable  victims  from  their  doom. 
Deaf  to  her  entreaties,  the  committee  of  public  safety  had 
just  torn  her  from  the  proconsul,  her  protector,  and  cast  her 
into  the  dungeon  where  she  lay  still  suspected  of  influencing 
the  mind  of  Tallien.  Two  of  these  women  loved  each  other 
tenderly,  notwithstanding  that  they  had  often  been  rivals  for 
the  admiration  of  the  public  and  of  the  chief  of  the  army 
and  the  convention.  The  one  was  destined  for  the  throne, 
whither  the  youthful  love  of  young  Bonaparte  was  one  day  to 
exalt  her;  to  the  other  it  was  given  to  overthrow  the  republic 
by  inspiring  Tallien  with  the  courage  to  attack  the  committees 
in   the   person   of   Robespierre. 

In  support  of  this  story  there  is  the  well-known  in- 
scription on  the  walls  of  the  Carmelite  Convent  ad- 
dressed to  liberty  and  signed  "Citoyenne  Tallien,  Jose- 
phine de  Beauharnais,  Daiguillon." 

It  seems  now  to  be  clear  enough  that  Mme.  Tallien 
was  never  in  the  Carmelite  Convent  and  that  she  was 
not  married  to  Tallien  at  that  time.  She  was  still 
Mme.  de  Fontenay.  The  inscription  contains  the  word 
"enfermes,"  which  is  in  the  masculine,  while  all  the 
signatories  were  women.  The  word  Daiguillon  is  mis- 
spelled. Theresia  and  Josephine  could  not  have  "loved 
each  other  tenderly,"  seeing  that  they  had  never  met. 
But  there  is  another  myth,  and  for  this  Houssaye  is 
responsible.  Perhaps  from  the  sentimental  point  of 
view  it  is  the  more  important.     Floussaye  says : 

"At  last,"  he  tells  us,  "as  though  by  miracle,  she  was 
granted  permission  to  go  down  into  the  courtyard  at  the  hour 
when  the  prisoners  used  sadly  to  behold  the  last  rays  of  day- 
light fading  from  their  eyes.  The  shadows  of  night  were 
already  gathering  fast.  Vainly  the  young  woman  asked  to 
whom  she  owed  this  favor.  The  turnkey  was  silent  as  the 
tomb. 

"The  very  first  evening,  as  she  was  enjoying  the  air  that 
was  blowing  cool  and  fresh  after  a  shower  of  rain,  a  stone 
fell  at  her  feet.  She  was  of  too  romantic  a  disposition  not  to 
recognize  in  this  something  more  than  mere  coincidence.  She 
picked  up  the  stone  and  found  a  note  attached  to  it,  a  note 
consisting  of  two  lines  in  an  unknown  hand.  She  would 
willingly  have  given  two  years  of  her  life  to  read  those  two 
lines,  but  although  the  moon  was  bright  she  could  not  de- 
cipher  them,  she  was  obliged  to   wait  for  the   light  of  day. 

"She  gazed  at  the  roofs  of  the  surrounding  houses  to  see 
whence  the  token  could  have  fallen,  for  she  had  thought  her- 
self forsaken  by  all,  even  by  Tallien.  She  beheld  nothing 
save  closed  and  silent  casements ;  not  a  gleam  shone  from 
any  of  those  gables  upon  which  she  might  gaze  as  on  the 
beacon  star  of  her  deliverance.  She  listened,  but  in  the 
vague  murmur  that  reached  her  from  without  no  voice  found 
its  way  to  her  heart.  That  little  stone  which  came  perhaps 
to  bring  her  tiding  of  good  cheer  had  doubtless  been  thrown 
from  afar.  Or  was  it,  she  asked  herself,  but  the  untimely 
declaration  of  some  unhappy  prisoner  fain  to  forget  the  pros- 
pect  of  coming  to   death   in   a   dream   of  love. 

"Mme.  de  Fontenay  was  at  length  compelled  to  return  to 
her  cell,  for  the  dark  chamber  to  which  she  had  been  trans- 
ferred some  days  since  was  none  the  less  a  cell,  only  the  straw 
was  cleaner  and  the  mice  did  not  display  quite  so  much 
familiarity  as  in  her  previous  quarters. 

"As  soon  as  day  broke  she  sat  up  on  her  pallet-bed  and  held 
the  note,  the  thoughts  of  which  had  kept  disturbing  her  slum- 
bers, close  to  the  bars  of  the  grating.  Though  it  was  written 
in  imitation  of  printed  characters  she  joyfully  recognized  Tal- 
lien's  hand.  'I  am  watching  over  you.'  the  missive  ran;  'every 
night  at  nine  o'clock  you  will  go  into  the  courtyard  :  I  shall 
be  near  you.'  " 

The  author  shows  that  the  whole  story  was  invented 
by  madame  herself  in  order  to  give  verisimilitude  to  the 
myth  that  she  found  ready  for  her  use,  but  that  needed 
to  be  reenforced  by  false  evidence  and  fiction.  It 
wou^d  have  been   physically   impossible  for  Tallien  to 


have  reached  the  courtyard  in  question.  No  one  could 
have  communicated  with  Theresia  without  the  fact 
being  known  to  Robespierre.  And  the  author  allows 
himself  so  far  to  digress  from  the  main  line  of  his  story 
as  to  give  us  Barras's  story  of  a  visit  to  the  dictator: 

Robespierre  was  standing  up  swathed  in  a  sort  of  overall,  j 
half  shirt,  half  dressing-gown.  He  had  just  been  receiving 
the  attentions  of  his  coiffeur,  and  was  without  the  spectacles 
he  generally  wore.  Through  the  powder,  which  lent  an  added 
pallor  to  his  naturally  colorless  complexion,  two  restless  eyes 
peered  at  us  with  an  expression  we  had  never  seen  on  his 
face  before.  He  was  gazing  at  us  fixedly  with  an  air  that 
betokened  astonishment  at  our  appearance.  We  saluted  him 
without  constraint  according  to  our  wont  and  the  unaffected 
fashion  of  the  day.  He  paid  no  heed  to  our  salute,  but  con- 
tinued to  look  at  himself,  now  in  a  mirror  hung  up  at  the 
window  which  overlooked  the  court,  now  in  a  little  glass 
originally  iniended  no  doubt  to  adorn  his  mantelpiece.  He 
next  picked  up  his  toilet  knife  and  scraped  away  the  powder 
with  which  his  face  was  covered,  taking  great  care  not  to 
disarrange  his  hair.  He  then  took  off  his  dressing-gown  and 
threw  it  on  a  chair  so  close  to  us  as  to  soil  our  clothes, 
making  no  apology  nor  so  much  as  showing  that  he  was  aware 
of  our  presence.  He  washed  in  a  sort  of  basin  which  he 
held  in  one  hand,  cleaned  his  teeth,  spat  several  times  on  the 
ground  where  we  were  standing  without  paying  any  heed  to 
us.  It  was  nearly  as  bad  as  Potemkin,  who,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, never  even  troubled  to  turn  away  his  head,  but  without 
heed  or  warning  spat  straight  out  in  the  direction  of  any  one 
that   happened   to   be  in   front   of  him. 

Upon  the  fall  of  Robespierre  Tallien  found  not  only 
that  he  was  the  hero  of  the  hour,  put  that  public  senti- 
ment had  associated  his  daring  with  the  inspiration 
given  to  him  by  his  mistress  Theresia.  Such  an  idea 
had  never  entered  his  head,  but  he  was  quick  to  see  its 
advantages  and  fully  resolved  to  live  up  to  them : 

On  the  12th  Thermidor  then,  Tallien  quite  unexpectedly  and 
through  no  effort  of  his  own  found  that  he  and  Theresia  were 
the  idols  of  the  hour.  There  was  nothing  for  it ;  he  was  in- 
dissolubly  and  irrevocably  bound  to  his  mistress,  the  people 
would  have  that  she  was  his  "inspiratrice,"  and  he  had  to 
accept  the  situation  or  come  toppling  down  from  the  pedestal 
on  which  the  popular  imagination  had  perched  him.  In  point 
of  fact  Theresia  had  not  so  much  as  entered  his  head,  but 
now  it  was  quite  clear  that  she  must  not  be  suffered  to  remain 
a  single  hour  longer  in  prison.  So  away  he  rushed  to  La 
Petite  Force,  doubtless  concocting  as  he  went  along  the  story 
that  we  read  in  Houssaye,  the  story  that  was  intended  to  ex- 
culpate him  in  his  mistress's  eyes  for  allowing  her  to  languish 
in  confinement  until  the  12th  Thermidor.  "I  had,"  he  said, 
"to  gain  a  seat  on  the  committee  of  public  safety  and  wring 
from  my  colleagues  their  consent  to  your  release."  As  to 
whether  Theresia  took  in  this  story  it  is  difficult  to  say.  She 
may  have  done.  At  all  events  she  afterwards  found  it  neces- 
sary to  give  it  currency  in  order  to  explain  away  her  lover's 
too  significant  forgetfulness.  After  all,  it  was  a  harmless  in- 
vention compared  with  the  correspondence  they  afterwards 
concocted  together  in  order  to   Ao'later  no  the  story. 

At  fifteen,  says  the  author,  Mme.  Tallien  w£3  a  fully 
developed  coquette,  and  while  other  children  of  her 
age  were  playing  with  their  dolls  she  had  already  had 
one  or  two  important  "affairs"" : 

When  the  9th  Thermidor  came  she  had  been  a  wife,  a 
mother,  and  a  divorcee.  She  had  moreover  almost  been  guilty 
of  incest  (at  least  in  thought)  and  the  men  who  had  pos- 
sessed her  could  have  been  counted  by  the  dozen  almost — and 
she   was  not  yet  twenty-one  ! 

The  marriage  between  Tallien  and  Theresia  was  one 
of  convenience,  and  not  of  love.  Tallien  needed  to  ex- 
plain his  possession  of  the  wealth  that  he  had  stolen, 
and  there  could  be  no  better  way  than  a  marriage  with 
a  woman  known  to  be  wealthy.  Theresia  wished  to 
establish  herself  in  society,  and  for  that  purpose  a  hus- 
band and  a  household  were  necessities : 

Neither  love  nor  passion  nor  lust  can  be  held  to  have  brought 
about  the  marriage  of  Theresia  Cabarrus  and  Tallien.  Grati- 
tude is  equally  to  be  discarded  as  an  explanation  of  the  step. 
They  cared  not  the  slightest  for  each  other.  Each  had  had  a 
most  unsatisfactory  past,  each  could  throw  mud  at  the  other. 
Their  attitude  was  one  of  mutual  contempt. 

Tallien  was  under  no  misapprehension  regarding  Theresia's 
morals.  He  knew  that  ever  since  she  had  arrived  at  woman- 
hood she  had  always  had  an  intrigue  on  hand,  and  he  was 
quite  aware  he  was  not  marrying  a  Penelope.  He  could  hardly 
have  deluded  himself  with  the  hope  that  he  was  going  to  make 
sure  of  her  fidelity  by  means  of  a  legal  contract ;  he  was  too 
well  versed  in  the  ways  of  the  typical  light  o'  love  to  imagine 
such  a  thing  as  that.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  knew  perfectly 
well  that  Mme.  Tallien  would  play  him  false.  After  all,  it 
need  cause  us  no  surprise  to  find,  in  our  lackey-legislator, 
something  of  the  instincts  of  a  pander. 

Theresia  is  contrasted  with  the  real  heroines  of  the 
Revolution,  who  met  death  without  a  tremor  rather 
than  betray  their  comrades  or  their  principles: 

At  Bordeaux  white-haired  women  of  gentle  nurture  mounted 
the  scaffold  with  head  erect,  preferring  to  die  rather  than  do 
lip-service  to  the  wreckers  of  their  country ;  young  women 
dowered  with  wealth  and  beauty  followed  unfalteringly  in 
their  footsteps;  frail  nuns  came  forth  from  the  cloister's  shel- 
tering fold  and  passed  to  death  with  holy  chants  upon  their 
lips  rather  than  betray  some  aged  priest  whom  they  had  hidden 
from  his  would-be  murderers  ;  even  girls  in  their  teens  looked 
with  serene,  untroubled  eye  upon  their  executioners,  and  gazed 
without  blenching  and  without  a  tremor  at  the  dread  instru- 
ment of  death.  But  not  so  Theresia.  To  save  her  life  and 
her  beauty,  to  enjoy  the  continuance  of  that  adulation  which 
her  coquetry  assured  her,  she  yielded,  nay,  she  offered  herself 
to  the  most  ruthless  murderer  of  them  all.  Painfully  con- 
trasting with  the  heroism  around  her,  this  ignoble  compliance 
on  the  part  of  Theresia  has  branded  her  memory  with  the 
stigma  of  ineffaceable  ignominy. 

At  Bordeaux  she  had  at  least  the  motive  of  fear  to  explain 
her  unpardonable  infamy.  But  in  1794,  when  she  mated  her- 
seit  with  Tallien,  even  that  pretext  was  wanting,  and  she 
sank  to  the  level  of  the  basest  of  prostitutes. 

Having  once  established  herself  in  life.  La  Belle  Tal- 
lien proceeded  to  cultivate  the  graces  of  hospitality  and 
of  charity.  She  gave  dinner  parties  at  which  Tallien  was 
wont  to  express  his  sympathy  for  suffering  humanity, 
and  his  wife  yielded  to  the  delights  of  the  dance  and 
other  delights  that  were  by  no  means  so  innocent: 

Mme.  Tallien  was  tall,  and  her  stature  did  not  allow  her  to 
run  the  risk  of  incurring  ridicule  by  dancing  with  men  be- 
neath her  own  height.  This  fact  of  itself  suffices  to  explain 
how  it  was  that  Mme.  Tallien  was  in  the  habit  of  dancing 
less  frequently  than  other  women,  and  how  it  came  about  that 
she  sometimes  refused  to  take  part  in  a  cotillon — when  for 
example  she  would  have  had  to  join  hands  with  some  diminu- 
tive but  important  personage  whom   she   would   have  offended 


by  a  refusal.  But  with  all  the  Spanish  blood  she  had  in  her 
veins  she  was  naturally  far  too  fond  of  gayety  not  to  be  pas- 
sionately in  love  with  dancing  or  to  forego  without  some  very 
serious  motive  the  pleasure  of  being  encircled,  embraced,  and 
sometimes  immodestly  caressed  by  cavaliers  whose  sensual  ap- 
petites the  lascivious  motions  of  her  body  must  have  whetted 
to  frenzy.  It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  the  integrity  of 
the  conjugal  bond  would  not  suffer  fatal  consequences  from 
gatherings  where  the  ruling  influence  was  the  tempting  loveli- 
ness of  a  young  woman  who  had  broken  her  troth  with  her 
first  husband  and  deceived  her  lovers  one  after  another  (or 
sometimes  two  or  three  together),  not  even  making  an  excep- 
tion in  favor  of  Tallien  himself. 

Napoleon  had  the  greatest  contempt  for  both  Tal- 
lien and  his  wife.  While  his  vengeance  was  heavy 
upon  those  whom  he  thought  to  be  really  dangerous,  he 
never  believed  that  the  Talliens  were  worth  powder  and 
shot.  Finding  that  Josephine  was  in  communication 
with  Theresia  he  wrote  her  a  letter  forbidding  her  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  a  woman  whom  he  despised : 

Josephine  dropped  her  like  a  hot  coal.  Bonaparte,  politely 
but  inflexibly,  insisted  on  keeping  her  at  a  distance.  Thus  re- 
pulsed, she  fell  heavily  back  on  Ouvrard  the  army  contractor 
— hardly  the  sort  of  lover  to  bring  about  a  more  cordial  under- 
standing for  her  with  one  to  whom  all  army  contractors  were 
anathema. 

And  so  beauty,  display,  elegance,  and  indecency  had  scored 
the  last  of  their  triumphs  ;  and,  like  her,  all  the  other  wontons 
of  the  Directoire  Court  had  been  placed  on  the  index. 

Turquan  appears  to  imagine  that  Mme.  Bonaparte  used  to 
see  her  secretly,  either  at  Malmaison  or  in  the  suite  of  rooms 
she  had  taken  in  1800  at  the  corner  of  the  rue  Lafitte  and  the 
boulevards.  This  belief  of  his  originated  in  Sophie  Gay's 
stories  and  in  a  letter  which  Napoleon  wrote  to  Josephine  from 
Berlin  in  1806. 

"Mon  amie,"  he  says  ;  "I  have  received  your  letter.  I  for- 
bid you  to  see  Mme.  Tallien  on  any  pretense  whatever.  I  will 
have  no  excuses.  If  you  value  my  esteem  and  wish  to  please 
me,  never  transgress  this  injunction.  If  she  tries  to  gain 
access  to  you,  if  she  comes  to  you  under  cover  of  night,  tell 
your  porters  to  keep  her  out.  A  poor  wretch  has  married  her 
with  her  eight  bastards.  Her  I  despise  more  than  ever  I  did. 
She  who  was  a  gentle  girl  is  branded,  as  a  woman,  with  horror 
and  infamy.  I  shall  be  at  Malmaison  soon.  I  tell  you  this 
because  I  don't  want  to  find  any  lovers  there  by  night ;  I  should 
be  sorry  to  have  to  disturb  them." 

Soon  after  Theresia  had  been  divorced  by  Tallien — 
she  was  divorced  also  by  her  first  husband — she  mar- 
ried Count  Caraman,  and  although  she  had  thereby 
entered  the  ranks  of  the  true  aristocracy  she  was  none 
the  less  heart-broken  by  the  attitude  of  Napoleon  and 
the  necessary  obedience  of  Josephine  to  his  orders: 

Henceforth  Theresia's  hopes  were  blasted.  Josephine  was 
too  kind-hearted  to  disclose  the  terms  of  the  letter  in  which 
the  emperor  had  referred  to  her  friend  as  a  woman  "d'horreur 
et  d'infamie,"  and  to  her  husband  as  a  "miserable"  for  haying 
married  her  with  her  eight  bastards  :  but  the  imperial  decision 
had  been  formulated  in  terms  of  such  severity  that  the  era- 
uress  had  no  alternative  but  to  give  her  friend  plainly  to 
understand  that  she  could  never  receive  her  again. 

We  have  by  this  time  gained  sufficient  insight  into  Theresia's 
nature  to  know  that  this^crowning  veto  of  the  emperor's  must 
have  been  the  crudest  bior.-  of  her  whole  career.  Neverthe- 
less in  1806  her  vanity  had  nbi.  •jH  been  completely  curbed, 
since,  instead  of  blaming  herself  alon<_  f-^r  the  fact  that  she 
was  publicly  treated  as  a  pariah,  she  attempted  for  many 
years  to  come — almost  indeed  to  the  end  of  her  days — to 
force  her  way  into  the  higher  realms  of  society,  whose  inem- 
bers,  however,  were  just  as  determined  to  exclude  her. 

Theresia  was  now  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes,  but  no 
longer  because  of  her  supposed  heroisms.  Boucher  de 
Perthes  describes  an  extraordinary  scene  that  shook 
even  her  imperturbability: 

One  day,  however,  I  saw  her  genuinely  put  out.  It  was  at 
the  Louvre.  I  happened  to  be  making  my  way  through  the 
galleries  when  I  encountered  her  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Mon- 
sieur de  Fontenay,  her  son  by  her  first  husband.  On  her  other 
arm  hung  Mile.  Tallien,  now  our  cousin,  who,  in  turn,  was 
leading  the  little  De  Caraman.  The  comtesse  thus  had  with 
her  a  child  by  each  of  her  three  husbands.  This  had  prob- 
ably never  struck  her  when  she  entered  the  building,  but  it 
struck  the  people  who  were  there,  and  a  buzz  of  whispering 
bad  quickly  arisen.  As  soon  as  she  saw  me  she  beckoned  me 
to  come  to  her,  and  relinquishing  her  hold  of  Monsieur  de 
Fontenay,  put  her  arm  through  mine.  We  took  a  turn  or  two 
through  the  galleries,  and  then  she  begged  me  to  conduct  her 
to  her  carriage. 

The  public  still  stared,  but  it  was  not  the  stare  of 
admiration.  Theresia  had  been  found  out  and  her 
flaunting  about  with  her  children  became  a  piece  of 
provocative  insolence  that  drew  from  the  crowd  the 
most  cruel  gibes : 

"She  was,"  says  Boucher  de  Perthes,  "so  very  much  accus- 
tomed  to   the   impertinent   curiosity   of   the   populace   that   she 
remained    at    first    perfectly   unmoved."      We    can    picture    her 
as  she  pursued  her  way  through  the  press  with  a  magn'ficent 
sangfroid,    congratulating    herself    on    the    marked    succ  I 
her    mis    en    scene.      Her    aim    she   thought    had    been    rccom- 
plished.     What  cared  she  for  the  look  of  amazement  d- 
on   every    face?      What   cared    she   for   the   disconcerting    hum 
going  on   around   her?     People   tumbled   over   one   anot 
catch    a   glimpse   of   her ;   they   barred   her   way,   they   g 
themselves  about  her  as  she  walked,  they  hurried  in   fn 
joining   rooms.      She    might   have   been   the   centre   of   a    re 
lution  !     But  she  merely  smiled  at  it  all  ;  she  had  been  thi 
the    same    sort    of    thing    many    a    time — at    Bordeaux,    io    the 
Champs  Elysees,  at  the  Tuileries,  and  at  the  Luxembourg. 

But    stay !      What    were    those    words    that    smote    he 
A  question  perhaps,  a  quip,  an  insult  made  her  suddt.nl 
back    as    though    some    one   had    struck    her   in    the    fact 
a  riding  whip.     One  can   imagine   the   sort  of  remark:      "The 
collection  is  not  complete;   where  are  Barras's  and   Ouvrard's 
bastards?"     Then   a   sickening  feeling  would   have   come   over 
the  unhappy   woman.      Boucher   de    Perthes    appearing   on   the 
scene,    she    called    him    over    to    her,    left    her    children,    and, 
clinging  to  him  as  a  drowning  woman  might  cling  to  a  str.tw, 
fled  from  the  room  with  her  young  companion,  choking  down 
tears  of  shame  and  mortification. 

The  author  seems  to  have  made  out  a  full  and  com- 
plete case,  even  though  he  can  hardly  be  complimented 
upon  a  judicial  tone.  He  writes  as  an  attorney  for 
the  prosecution,  and  while  this  gives  an  extraordinary 
energy  to  his  narrative  il  is  by  no  means  impossible 
that  it  will  provoke  a  defense  of  a  woman  who  has 
been  almost  worshiped  as  a  bright  and  particular  star 
in  the  galaxy  of  French  revolutionary  heroines. 

Madame    Tallien:    Xotre    Dame    de    Ti 
By  L.  Gastine.    Translated  from  the  Fren 
May.    New  York:  John  Lane  Company; 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Harlette. 

When  Duke  Robert  of  Normandy,  having 
disposed  of  his  brother  by  means  of  poison 
and  being  hated  therefor,  happened  to  see 
Harlette,  the  daughter  of  Foulette,  who  nearly 
got  himself  hanged  for  poaching  in  the  royal 
forest,  he  fell  at  once  in  love  with  the  rustic 
beauty  and  won  her  in  the  way  customary 
among  the  aristocracy  of  that  day,  but  not 
until  he  had  assured  her  honestly  enough  of 
his  love.  In  due  time  Harlette  bore  him  a 
son,  and  that  son  became  William  the  Con- 
queror, the  first  Norman  King  of  England. 

All  this  is  set  forth  vigorously  by  Miss 
Marion  Polk  Angellotti  in  her  latest  novel. 
Miss  Angellotti  will  be  remembered  as  the 
author  of  "The  Eurgundian,"  which  received 
and  deserved  much  favorable  notice  at  the 
time,  and  now  comes  this  little  story,  which  is 
even  better  than  its  predecessor.  The  author 
has  not  only  the  capacity  for  patient  his- 
torical research,  but  she  has  also  a  narrative 
style  that  enables  her  to  make  exceptionally 
good  use  of  her  material. 

Harlette.  By  Marion  Polk  Angellotti.  New 
York;  The  Century  Company;   75  cents  net. 


In  the  Shadow  of  the  Bush. 

A  first  glance  at  this  formidable  volume 
suggests  a  doubt  if  a  single  African  race  can 
repay  so  elaborate  a  study.  But  the  doubt  is 
speedily  removed.  The  Ekoi  are  a  people  of 
peculiar  interest.  Far  removed  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  white  man,  their  beliefs  and 
customs  have  remained  practically  unchanged 
from  the  times  of  an  immense  antiquity.  In- 
deed the  author  tells  us  that  their  beliefs  are 
clearly  linked  with  those  of  the  ancient 
Phoenicians  and  the  Egyptians,  and  that  they 
have  a  form  of  worship  that  carries  us  back 
to  the  oldest  known  Minoan  civilization.  The 
Ekoi  people  are  to  be  found  on  the  boundary 
that  separates  the  Cameroons  from  Southern 
Nigeria,  and  as  it  is  hardly  likely  that  they 
can  remain  for  much  longer  undisturbed  and 
uncontaminated  by  civilization  it  is  well  that 
so  competent  a  hand  as  that  of  Mr.  Talbot 
should  undertake  a  record  that  will  never  be 
better  done. 

Certainly  there  could  be  no  more  ample  or 
competent  account.  Nothing  seems  to  be 
omitted  that  an  elaborate  research  could  sup- 
ply. Religion,  laws,  social  customs,  art,  gov- 
ernment, and  folklore  come  in  for  full  treat- 
ment and  in  a  way  so  vivid  and  suggestive  as 
to  fascinate.  To  attempt  a  resume  of  so  IgMfeg 
and  so  varied  a  work  would  be  to  s^Q{\  jf  anj 
it  must  therefore  suffice  to _  ™[v-  \t  Jhe  warmest 
possible  commenda%(1  aHke  for  the  thorough- 
ness of  its  .treatment  and  the  vivacity  of  its 
style.       •■ 

In  the  Shadow  of  the  Bush.  By  P.  Amaury 
Talbot.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company; 
$5   net. 

A  Prisoner  in  Fairyland. 

It  would  be  hard  to  speak  with  too  much 
enthusiasm  of  this  exquisite  conception  by  an 
author  whose  name  is  already  a  guaranty  of 
literary  perfection.  "A  Prisoner  in  Fairy- 
land" is  not  exactly  a  story,  although  it  car- 
ries enough  of  narrative  to  give  it  ballast. 
Its  central  figure  is  the  father  of  a  family 
who  is  trying  to  write  a  play  that  shall  bring 
humanity  back  to  fairyland  by  its  lessons  of 
love  and  unselfishness.  But  the  task  is  a 
difficult  one.  Shall  the  chief  character  be 
male  or  female  ?  The  difficulty  is  solved  by 
the  help  of  a  cousin,  and  it  is  decided  that 
the  central  figure  must  be  a  woman  who  shall 
be  so  much  of  a  mother  that  all  the  unborn 
children  of  the  world  come  under  her 
guardianship.  In  fact  the  woman  is  a  sort  of 
universal  mother  who  takes  the  universe  into 
her  charge,  and  so  the  play  becomes  a  great 
success  after  it  has  been  discussed  in  all  its 
parts  with  a  wealth  of  gentle  and  unobtrusive 
mysticism  which  may  be  said  to  be  the  charm- 
ing novelty  that  pervades  the  whole  book. 
It  is  hard  to  suppose  that  the  author  was 
drawing  entirely  upon  what  we  call  the  fancy 
as  a  convenient  term  for  something  that  we 
do  not  understand.  Every  line  that  he  writes 
seems  to  suggest  a  fine  purpose,  an  intention 
to  produce  a  definite  effect  upon  the  minds  of 
his  readers.  And  those  minds  must  indeed  be 
impervious  that  fail  to  feel  it  and  to  respond 
to  it.  Mr.  Blackwood  has  written  a  book 
that  can  hardly  fail  to  leave  a  permanent 
impression  upon  those  who  are  so  fortunate 
as  to  read  it. 

A  Prisoner  in  Fairyland.  By  Algernon  Black- 
wood. New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.35 
net  ^ 

Round  the  Corner. 
The  world  would  be  a  far  drearier  place 
than  it  is  but  for  the  possibilities  that  He 
"round  the  corner."  But  a  too  great  reliance 
on  those  possibilities  is  likely  to  produce  just 
such  conditions  as  existed  in  the  much  too 
large  family  of  the  Rev.  Francis  Folyat,  who 
lived  first  in  Cornwall  and  then  transferred 
himself  and  his  progeny  to  one  of  the  manu- 
facturirg   towns  of   England. 

Mr.  Cannan's  novel  is  so  much  of  a  success 
because  we  feel  that  we  know  all  of  his  char- 
acters   intimately    and   because    they    do    just 
those    things    that    they    were    certain    to    do. 
an  inclined  to  love  the  Rev.  Francis,  not 
his  intellect,   for  he  has  not  much  of  it, 
for  a  certain  benignity  of  character  which 
ives  even  the  strain  of  his  religion.     We 


see  his  family  increase  with  an  extraordinary 
rapidity,  and  with  the  exception  of  Serge, 
who  leaves  home  while  a  boy  and  therefore 
escapes  the  stagnation  of  the  domestic  in- 
fluences, we  see  all  the  children  grow  up  in 
that  rudderless  state  that  seems  to  distinguish 
so  much  of  the  English  middle  class.  Social 
position,  money,  and  caste  are  the  only  stars 
on  their  horizon,  and  we  watch  them  sink 
into  nonentity  without  a  qualm  of  regret. 
They  are  all  unrestful,  querulous,  snatching 
at  the  instincts  of  the  moment  for  the  lack 
of  something  better,  unlovely  because  they 
have  no  conception  of  the  true  loveliness  of 
life.  But  in  Serge  we  have  the  swan  among 
the  geese.  We  like  him  because  he  is  a  vaga- 
bond and  for  his  clear  sight  of  the  realities 
of  life,  which  are  always  its  sentiments  and 
never  its  possessions.  Mr.  Cannan  seems 
bent  on  showing  us  a  complete  picture  of  a 
typical  middle-class  English  family  strangled 
by  its  conventions  and  its  futilities,  and  he 
does  this,  not  to  show  how  well  he  can  do  it, 
but  rather  for  the  purpose  of  asking  his 
readers  how  they  like  it  and  what  they  pro- 
pose to  do  in  the  matter.  As  a  portrait  of  a 
social  system  it  is  an  exceptionally  fine  piece 
of  work  and  far  more  instructive  than  all  the 
disquisitions  on  social  science  that  have  been 
published  for  a  decade. 

Round  the  Corner.     By  Gilbert  Cannan.     New 
York:   D.  Appleton  &  Co.;   $1.35  net. 


Social  Idealism. 
This  appears  to  be  one  of  the  many  able 
attempts  to  show  that  Christianity  may  once 
more  take  its  place  as  one  of  the  constructive 
or  preservative  forces  of  social  evolution. 
The  growing  ethical  sense  of  the  day,  failing 
to  overcome  the  inertia  of  the  older  formula- 
tions of  Christianity,  has  ended  by  ignoring 
Christianity  altogether.  That  a  reconciliation 
may  still  be  effected  by  the  surrender  of 
those  older  formulations  and  by  an  alliance 
with  the  secular  forces  of  reform  seems  to 
be  the  author's  contention.  He  writes  with 
full  comprehension  and  with  much  suavity,  but 
perhaps  he  fails  to  recognize  the  very  tenable 
conviction  that  the  weakness  of  the  system  is 
due  to  nothing  so  much  as  its  failure  to  em- 
phasize the  importance  of  personal  conduct  as 
the  one  and  only  thing  that  matters.  We 
may  well  doubt  if  the  churches  can  in  the 
least  fortify  their  position  by  engaging  either 
in  hygiene  or  politics.  ,,    -- 

Social  loE^lSsrf^ANB  the  Changing  Theology. 
B7  JSSfaftcf  Birney  Smith.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan Company;  $1.25  net. 


The  Pathos  of  Distance. 
It  is  not  easy,  indeed  it  is  impossible,  to 
review  a  volume  of  isolated  impressions  that 
cover  a  lifetime  of  observation  of  men  and 
things.  But  whatever  has  made  an  impres- 
sion on  Mr.  Huneker's  mind  is  worth  hearing, 
for  it  is  a  mind  well  trained  to  discriminate 
in  its  hospitalities.  With  some  shrewdness 
Mr.  Huneker  foresees  that  he  will  be  charged 
with  a  lack  of  "general  ideas"  and  he  dis- 
arms criticism  by  saying  that  he  does  not 
believe  in  general  ideas.  But  neither  does  he 
seem  to  believe  in  opinions,  or  in  any  definite 
attitude  toward  art  or  humanity.  A  benevo- 
lent mockery  leaves  much  to  be  desired  as  a 
philosophy,  but  however  carefully  we  search 
through  Mr.  Huneker's  pages  we  fail  to  find 
any  authority  for  believing  any  particular 
thing.  Perhaps  we  ought  not  to  want  au- 
thority, but  we  do.  It  is  true,  he  tells  us,  that 
the  line  work  of  Matisse  is  marvelous,  but 
He  has  nothing  but  a  smile  for  the  Cubists  in 
general.  He  reserves  another  smile,  a  more 
extended  one,  for  Bergson,  whom  he  calls 
the  "playboy  of  Western  philosophy"  and 
gently  twits  him  for  his  inconsistencies,  and 
even  on  the  sacred  subject  of  pragmatism  he 
finds  a  difficulty  in  being  serious  all  the  time. 
We  find  some  solid  criticism  in  "The  Later 
George  Moore"  and  much  that  is  suggestive 
in  "Browsing  Among  My  Books,"  but  on  the 
whole  it  would  be  well  to  go  to  Mr.  Hunekei 
for  entertainment  rather  than  for  a  correction 
of  those  immature  opinions  or  those  "general 
views"  that  the  average  man  is  so  persistent 
in  forming. 

The  Pathos  of  Distance.     By  James  Huneker. 
New  York:    Charles  Scribner's  Sons;   $2  net. 


The  Yoke  of  Pity. 
This  translation  of  Julien  Benda's  story, 
"L'Ordination,"  while  it  has  extraordinary 
power,  will  be  read  in  America  rather  as  a 
curiosity  than  as  the  presentation  of  a  prac- 
tical problem.  It  relates  a  love  adventure 
between  a  literary  man  and  a  young  married 
woman,  an  adventure  that  is  normal  enough, 
but  that  would  certainly  bring  the  actors  with- 
in reach  of  the  law  in  a  land  that  is  so  free 
as  to  be  oppressively  Puritannical.  In  due 
time  the  hero  grows  tired  of  his  mistress,  and 
after  the  usual  agonizings  that  veil  a  very 
crude  brutality  he  dismisses  her,  marries,  and 
settles  down  to  a  life  of  intense  literary 
activity.  But  the  one  child  of  the  marriage 
develops  a  deformity,  and  so  we  reach  the 
real  problem  of  the  story.  We  must  deter- 
mine whether  the  intellectual  life  at  full 
pressure  is  compatible  with  love  for  a  sick 
child,  and  whether  it  is  not  better  to  surren- 
der the  love  rather  than  the  intellectual 
pressure.  It  is  decidedly  a  novel  view  and 
we  must  confess  ourselves  unable  to  solve  it. 
And  by  way  of  being  quite  frank  we  may  say 
that    we   are   far   more    interested   in    the   dis- 


carded mistress,  who  is  thrown  away  like  a 
sucked  orange,  than  we  are  in  the  ensuing 
wife  and  child.  And  for  the  hero  we  have 
nothing  but  an  unmitigated  contempt. 

The  Yoke  of  Pity.  By  Julien  Benda.  Trans- 
lated by  Gilbert  Cannan.  New  York:  Henry  Holt 
&  Co.;  $1  net. 

The  Upper  Crust. 
Mr.  Charles  Sherwin  has  given  us  one  of 
those  delightfully  impossible  stories  that  are 
so  suitable  for  railroad  journeys  and  other 
times  of  enforced  leisure.  The  hero  is  tht 
usual  type  of  rich  man's  son  whose  mother 
implores  him  to  marry  and  become  a  useful 
member  of  society,  but  who  prefers  to  go  off 
on  a  frolic  and  tramp  through  the  country 
as  a  hobo.  He  ends  up  by  visiting  the  coun- 
try estate  which  his  mother  has  bought  but 
never  visited,  and  there  he  finds  the  young 
woman  who  has  been  sent  down  as  a  house- 
keeper but  who  has  very  ingeniously  turned 
the  occasion  to  account  by  posing  as  the 
owner  herself  and  living  and  running  up  bills 
in  quite  the  grand  style.  She  is  a  very  at- 
tractive young  woman  for  an  adventuress, 
and  there,  we  feel,  that  the  novelist  has  the 
advantage  over  the  average  citizen,  who  must 
necessarily  abhor  such  a  little  witch  as  Molly 
and  all  her  devious  ways,  but  who  is  now 
persuaded  to  applaud  the  hero  for  falling  in 
love  with  her  and  condoning  her  many  pec- 
cadilloes. It  is  all  very  amusingly  told  and 
may  be  confidently  relied  upon  to  beguile  at 
least  five  hours  in  the  railroad  train. 

The  Upper  Crust.  By  Charles  Sherman.  In- 
dianapolis: The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company;  $1.20  net. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


The  Poet's  Gift. 
I    can   not   give    you    diamonds,    dear. 

Rich  jewels   from  the  mart; 
Nothing  but  wistful  dreams,  I  fear — 
The  treasures   of  my   heart. 

— The  Admirer. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
The  Phoenix  Press,  Baltimore,  has  published 
a  play  by  the  author  of  "The  Middle  Class," 
entitled  "The  Quandary."  It  appears  to  em- 
body some  reflections  on  the  causes  of  femi- 
nine immorality.  And  the  chief  cause,  accord- 
ing to  the  author,  is  ignorance. 

The  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company  has  just 
published  "The  Man  Without  a  Country,"  and 
other  stories,  by  Edward  Everett  Hale.  It 
appears  in  the  Handy  Volume  Classics  Series 
(35  cents  per  volume),  a  series  that  for  its 
workmanship  and  scope  is  no  less  than  a 
popular   boon. 

-  "One  of  the  last  manuscripts  written  by 
James  Allen  has  been  published  by  the 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company  under  the  title 
of  "Foundation  Stones  to  Happiness  and  Suc- 
cess" (50  cents  net).  It  deals  finely  and 
sympathetically  with  some  of  the  basic  causes 
in  thought  that  govern  human  fate. 

The  H.  M.  Caldwell  Company  has  published 
a  volume  of  after-dinner  stories  under  the 
title  of  "Here's  a  New  One,"  by  Adolph 
Davidson.  We  are  by  no  means  sure  that 
there  are  any  new  after-dinner  stories,  but  a 
good  many  of  these,  if  not  actually  new,  are 
at  least  recent. 

No  stories  are  so  wholesome  for  boys  aa 
yarns  of  the  sea.  In  "Midshipman  Days,"  by 
Roger  West,  we  have  a  capital  story  of  An- 
napolis and  of  two  young  midshipmen  who 
see  some  real  service  in  Cuban  waters  on 
the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish  war.  It  is  pub- 
lished by  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $1 
net. 

"Auburn  and  Freckles,"  by  Marie  L.  Marsh 
(F.  G.  Browne  &  Co.;  $1  net),  is  a  short 
story  of  a  red-headed,  frecklefaced  boy  who 
does  most  of  the  things  usually  done  by  that 
sort  of  boy  and  who  is  therefore  distinctly  of 
the  human  variety.  The  author  seems  to 
know  a  good  deal  of  boy  nature  and  to  be  able 
to  convey  her  knowledge  in  a  pleasing  way. 

There  are  various  tiny  independent  states  in 
Europe  of  which  one  never  hears  unless 
through  the  industry  of  such  writers  as  Vir- 
ginia W.  Johnson.  In  her  "Two  Quaint  Re- 
publics," just  published  by  Dana  Estes  &  Co. 
($1.25  net),  she  tells  us  of  Andorra  and  San 
Marino,  situate  on  the  border  land  of  France 
and  Italy.  The  unknown  is  usually  interest- 
ing, and  in  this  case  it  is  especially  interesting 
through  the  author's  vivacious  style  and  care- 
ful  research  into   history. 


The  Hard-Rock  Man. 
"Well,"  I  says,  "I'm  done  with  minin', 

An'  I'll  git  a  job  on  top, 
Where  the  sun  is  alius  shinin' 

An'  there  aint  no  roof  to  drop; 
Nix  on  minin',  muckin',  toilin', 

I  will  quit  an'  git  a  wife 
An'  we'll  keep  the  kettle  boilin' 

An'  I'll  settle  down  fer  life." 

Says  a  friend   of  mine  to  me, 
"Honest,  bo,  you  oughta  see 
This    here    tunnel    we    are    drivin' — it's    a    stinger, 
hully  gee! 
Yas,  I  know  you've  chucked  the  trade, 
But  you  needn't  be  afraid 
Fer  to    come   an'    look   us    over   with   the    progress 
we  have  made." 

So  they  got  me  all-  persuaded 

An'  they  led  me  to  the  spot, 
An'  their  progress  they  paraded 

In  the  headin'   wet  an'   hot; 
An'  the  drills  was  barkin',  barkin', 

An*  the  mud   would  spater  high. 
An'  I  found  that  I  was  harkin* 

With  a  teardrop  in  me  eye. 

An'  I  wanted  to  be  back 
Where  the  mule  car  rolls  the  track, 
Where  you're  fightin'  rock  an'  water  an'  the  roof 
is  like  to  crack — 
They  kin  sing  of  "Mandelay" 
An'  the  "wanderlust" — but  say, 
I    kin    feel    the    hard-rock    fever   just    a-wastin'    me 
away. 

Now  I  aint  a  blame'  bit  happy 

In  my  quiet  little  job, 
I  want  drills  a-barkin'   snappy 

To  the  air  compressor's  throb, 
An'   I  want  to  handle  powder 

An'  from  job  to  job  to   roam, 
Fer   the  hard    rock's   callin'   louder 

Than  the  longin'  fer  a  home. 

Here's    a  tunnel    started'  new — 
Out  near  Frisco  there  are  two. 
Oh,   a  hard-rock  man  can   alius   find  a   little   work 
to  do; 
An'  I  reckon  I'm  the  lad 
That  has  got  the  fever  bad, 
An'   it  oughta  make  me  sorry — but  it  only   makes 
me  glad! 
— Berton  Braley,   in  the  Popular  Magazine. 


Song. 
O  we  go  wandering  up  and  down 

Athwart    the    teeming    earth; 
Leaf  o'    green    and   leaf   o'    brown, 
Summer's    smile   and    winter's   frown, 
Dreams    of    new    and    old    renown, 
For    some   a   cross,    for    some   a    crown, 

And    that's    the   boon    of   birth! 

It's  you   to    fare  and   I  to   fare 

Along    the   devious    track; 
Glints    of   sun    or   starry    air, 
Silk  or   motley    for   our   wear, 
Each  with  his  pack  of  joy  and  care; 
But  from  the  bourn  we  all  must  share 

There's  never  a   road  leads  back! 

— Clinton  Scollard,   in   New   Yvrk  Suti. 


Ripples. 
The    Moon's  bright    hair    lies    on    the    sea. 

Gilding  each  dusky  billow; 
Spread   like  a  maid's,   unbound  and    free, 

Over  a  velvet  pillow; 
And,    crooning  low   a  tender  song, 
The  glad  waves  comb  it  all  night  long. 
-Thomas    Grant   Springer,    in   Lippincott's    Maga- 
zine. 


The  Twilight  People. 
It  is  a  whisper  among  the  hazel  hushes; 

It  is  a  long,  low  whispering  voice  that  fills 
With  a  sad  music  the  bending  and  swaying  rushes: 

It  is  a  heartbeat  deep  in  the  quiet  hills. 

Twilight  people,  why  will  you  still  be  crying, 
Crying  and  calling  to  me  out  of  the  trees? 

For  under  the  quiet  grass  the  wise  are  lying, 
And  all  the  strong  ones  are  gone  over  tbe  seas. 

And    I    am  old,    and    in  my  heart  at  your   calling 
Only    the    old    dead    dreams    a-fluttering    go, 

As  the  wind,   the  forest  wind,   in   its  falling 
Sets   the    withered    leaves   fluttering  to    and    fro. 
— Settmas  O' Sullivan,   in  Philadelphia  Ledger. 


A  Compact,  Readable  and  Reliable  History 
of  a  Great  and  Romantic  State 

The  STORY  of  CALIFORNIA 

By  HENRY   K.    NORTON,  of  the  Los  Angeles  Bar 

This  narrative  covers  the  whole  subject  from  the  earliest 
records  down  to  the  present.  It  is  fresh,  new,  and 
genuine.  The  story  is  attractively  and  vividly  written 
and  satisfies  every  need  for  the  salient  facts,  relieved  of 
burdensome  non-essentials  and  undue  bulk. 

Complete  in  one  volume  of  handy  dimensions,  with 
Illustrations  and  a  Map.      $1.50  at  all  Books^res 

A.  C.  McCLURG  &  CO.,  Publishers 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

The  Lost  Mameluke. 

Mr.  David  M.  Beddoe  deserves  credit  for 
one  of  the  best  stories  of  Egypt  that  have  yet 
been  written.  The  period  is  before  the  French 
invasion,  when  the  land  was  ruled  by  rival 
beys  and  their  mamelukes,  these  beys  in  their 
turn  being  controlled  by  the  Sheik  el  Belled, 
who  maintained  his  power  for  just  so  long  as 
he  was  able. 

Mr.  Beddoe's  hero  is  an  English  merchant 
of  Cairo  who  grows  tired  of  his  ignominious 
position  as  a  trader  and  a  Christian  and 
seizes  an  opportunity  to  enlist  as  a  mameluke 
in  the  service  of  the  Sheik.  Renouncing  his 
religion,  he  himself  is  renounced  by  his  wife, 
which  troubles  him  not  at  all  in  the  excite- 
ment of  the  new  and  strenuous  life  that  opens 
before  him.  And  the  life  is  described  with 
extraordinary  vigor  and  accuracy.  We  see 
the  desert  encampments  and  the  fierce  sports 
of  the  mamelukes,  their  jealousies  and  enmi- 
ties, as  well  as  the  milder  life  of  the  city 
with  its  mingling  of  Mohammedan  and  Chris- 
tian and  of  the  many  peoples  that  were  rep- 
resented in  the  Cairo  of  that  day  before  the 
shadow  of  Napoleon  fell  across  the  land.  The 
story  is  written  from  the  native  point  of 
view,  with  which  the  author  seems  to  have 
much  sympathy,  and  it  commands  admiration 
not  only  because  of  the  accuracy  of  the  pic- 
ture and  the  extraordinary  wealth  of  detail 
with  which  it  is  set  forth,  but  also  for  a  cer- 
tain finished  and  polished  workmanship  rare 
enough  in  these  days  of  hasty  composition 
based  on   a  still  more  hasty   conception. 

The  Lost  Mameluke.  Bv  David  M.  Beddoe. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.35  net. 


Discovering  "Evelina"' 
Mr.  F.  Frankfort  Moore  makes  fairly  good 
use  of  the  old  idea  of  the  unrecognized  genius 
whose  novel  takes  the  world  by  storm.  But 
the  genius  in  this  case  is  Miss  Fanny  Burney, 
the  unconsidered  daughter  of  Dr.  Burney,  who 
appears  to  know  nothing  of  music  and  who  is 
therefore  relegated  to  a  position  of  drudgery 
in  the  household  of  her  musical  father.  She 
is  known  to  be  fond  of  writing,  but  not  until 
"Evelina"  appears  and  its  authorship  is  dis- 
covered does  Fanny  shine  forth  with  her 
proper  splendor.  Mr.  Moore  makes  the  best 
use  of  the  human  material  with  which  the 
epoch  provides  him.  We  have  a  clever  picture 
of  Dr.  Johnson  and  a  still  more  clever  one  of 
Garrick,  while  Mrs.  Thrale  is  shown  in  her 
familiar  activities.  The  story  is  a  thoroughly 
readable  one,  but  we  are  not  sure  if  it  is  not 
a  mistake  to  invent  love  affairs  for  historical 
characters  who  never  actually  had  them.  We 
can  remember  nothing  to  indicate  that  Fanny 
Burney  was  a  victim  of  the  tender  passion. 

Discovering  "Evelina."  By  F.  Frankfort 
Moore.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company; 
$1.25  net. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
George  Bird  Grinnell  has  collected  a  book 
of  Indian  legends  which  have  never  before 
been  told  in  type.  Of  them  he  says  :  "The 
stories  here  told  come  down  to  us  from  very 
ancient  times.  Grandfathers  have  told  them 
to  their  grandchildren,  and  these  again  to 
their  grandchildren,  and  so  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  through  many  generations,  they  have 
reached  our  time."  The  book  is  published  by 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

The  publication  of  "The  Way  Home,"  a 
new  novel  by  the  author  of  "The  Inner 
Shrine,"  has  an  unusual  interest.  It  brings 
back  the  name  of  Basil  King  to  the  title-page 
of  a  book,  where  it  has  not  appeared  for  six 
years.  The  increasing  interest  in  the  author- 
ship of  the  three  anonymous  novels,  "The 
Inner  Shrine,"  "The  Wild  Olive,"  and  "The 
Street  Called  Straight,"  has  made  it  impos- 
sible for  Mr.  King  to  remain  any  longer  in 
the  background.  Harper  &  Brothers  are  the 
publishers. 

"A  Line  o'  Cheer  for  Each  Day  a'  the 
Year"  is  the  title  of  John  Kendrick  Bangs's 
forthcoming  book,  containing  optimistic  verse 
for  daily  reading.  It  will  be  published  by 
Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

J.  W.  Foley,  whose  book  of  verse,  entitled 
"Boys  and  Girls,"  is  from  the  press  of  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.,  has  been  a  resident  of  Dakota 
and  the  West  since  1878.  His  charming 
verse  in  the  leading  magazines  has  made  his 
name  familiar  to  readers  everywhere.  Aside 
from  his  work  as  a  writer  he  has  found  time 
to  be  interested  in  state  and  other  affairs,  has 
been  three  times  secretary  of  the  state  senate 
of  his  state,  has  been  elected  and  accepted 
as  the  "poet  laureate"  of  North  Dakota,  is  a 
lecturer  before  the  Free  Lecture  Association 
at  Fargo,  and  has  become  a  familiar  and  wel- 
come  figure   on   the   lecture   platform. 

jStrange  surroundings  furnish  inspiration 
for  some  authors,  while  others  find  their  best 
work  is  done  at  home.  Among  the  latter  is 
Louis  Joseph  Vance,  who  says  he  can  do  bet- 
ter work  right  in  New  York  City  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world — and  he  has  tried 
England,  France,  the  Bermudas,  and  Province- 
town.  He  has  returned  home  after  a  year's 
absence,  just  at  the  time  his  new  novel,  "Joan 
Thursday,"  is  making  its  appearance.  This 
story  of  a  New  York  shopgirl  who  achieved 
success  as  a  star  actress  marks  a  new  de- 
parture for  Mr.  Vance,  representing  as  it  does 


his  most  serious  literary  work.     "Joan  Thurs- 
day" is  published  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

Hulbert  Footner,  author  of  "Jack  Chanty," 
is  a  Canadian  himself,  and  knows  the  North- 
west as  do  few  white  men.  So  far  as  known, 
he  and  his  companion  are  the  first  whites  to 
have  penetrated  some  parts  of  Northern  Al- 
berta. He  has  made  several  exploring  trips 
and  has  traversed  by  canoe  practically  the 
whole  length  of  the  great  Peace  River.  It  is 
in  this  country  that  "Jack  Chanty"  is  laid. 
The  book  is  from  the  press  of  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co. 

New  Books  Received. 

One  Hundred  Years  of  Peace.  By  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany;  $1.25  net. 

A  sketch  of  the  relations  between  England  and 
the  United    States  since  the  War  of   1812. 

A  Short  History  of  the  United  States.  By 
John  Spencer  Bassett,  Ph.  D.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan    Company;    $2.50    net. 

"The  story  of  human  achievement  in  what  is 
now  the  United  States,  from  the  earliest  traces  of 
man's  existence  to  the  present  time." 

The    Dust   of  the   Road.      By  Marjorie   Patter- 
son.     New   York:    Henry    Holt   &    Co.;    $1.30    net. 
A  novel. 

The    Morning's    War.       By    C.     E.     Montague. 
New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.;  $1.35  net. 
A  novel. 

Thirty  Pieces  of  Silver.  By  Clarence  B.  Kel- 
land.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers;  50  cents 
net. 

The  story  of  a  vision. 

Modern  American  Speeches.  By  Lester  W. 
Boardman,  A.  M.  New  York :  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co.;  40  cents. 

With  notes  and  introduction. 

Principles  of  Bookkeeping  and  Farm  Ac- 
counts. By  J.  A.  Bexell  and  F.  G.  Nichols. 
New    York:    American    Book    Company;    65    cents. 

A  simple  system  dealing  with  the  commodities 
and  conditions  of   farming. 

Tom    Strong,    Boy-Captain.     By   Alfred   Bishop 
Mason.     New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.;  $1.25  net. 
A  story  of  America. 

Harper's  Aircraft  Book.  By  A.  Hyatt  Ver- 
rill.     New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers;    $1  net. 

Why  aeroplanes  fly,  how  to  make  models,  and 
all   about  aircraft,    little  and  big.      Illustrated. 

Young  Alaskans  in  the  Rockies.  By  Emerson 
Hough.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers;  $1.25 
net. 

A  story  of  the  outdoor  life. 

Squire   Phin.     By   Holman   Day.     New    York: 
Harper  &  Brothers;  $1.25  net. 
A  "Down  East"  story. 

The    Golden    Rule    Deliverers.      By    Margaret 
Cameron.     New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers;  $1  net. 
A  story. 

Source  Problems  on  the  French  Revolution. 
By  Fred  Morrow  Fling,  Ph.  D.,  and  Helene 
Dresser  Fling,  M.  A.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers;    $1.10. 

Issued  in  Harper's  Parallel  Source  Problems 
Series. 

The  Handy  Boy.  By  A.  Neely  Hall.  Boston: 
Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard   Company;   $1.60  net. 

A  modern  handy  book  of  practical  and  profit- 
able pastimes. 

Donald  Kirk,  the  Morning  Record  Corre- 
spondent. By  Edward  M.  Woolley.  Boston: 
Little,    Brown   &   Co.;   $1.20    net. 

Issued  in  the  Donald  Kirk  Series.  For  hoys 
fourteen    and   upward. 

Dorothy  Dainty's  Vacation.     By  Amy  Brooks. 
Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Company;  $1. 
The  twelfth  volume  of  the   Dorothy  Dainty   Se- 


Uncle    David's    Boys.      By    Edna    A.    Brown. 
Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Company;  $1  net. 
For  boys  and  girls  from  twelve  upward. 

Harmony    Wins.      By    MilHcent    Olmsted.      Bos- 
ton:  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Company;   $1  net. 
A  story  for  little  girls. 

The    Girl   from    Arizona.     By   Nina    Rhoades. 
Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Company;  $1  net. 
A  story  for  girls. 

Henley    on    the    Battle    Line.      By    Frank    E. 
Channon.     Boston:   Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  $1.50. 
Issued  in  the  Henley  Schoolboys  Series. 

Ned    Brewster's    Bear  Hunt.      By  Chauncey  J. 
Hawkins.     Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  $1.20  net. 
A   story   for  boys. 

The    Freshman    Eight.      By    Leslie    W.    Quirk. 
Boston:   Little,   Brown  &  Co.;   $1.20  net. 
A   story  for  boys. 

Joan  Thursday.     By  Louis  Joseph  Vance.     Bos- 
ton: Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  $1.30  net.    . 
A  novel. 

Laddie,  the  Master  of  the  House.  By  Lily 
F.  Wesselhoeft.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.; 
$1.20    net. 

For  boys  and   girls,   eight   to  eleven. 

The    Responsibilities    of    Buddie.      By    Anna 
Chapin  Ray.     Boston:   Little,   Brown  &  Co.;  $1.50. 
Issued  in  the  Buddie  Books. 

The  Pipes  of  Clovis.     By  Grace  Duffie  Bollan. 
Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  $1  net. 
A  fairy  romance  of  the  twelfth  century. 

Mother    West   Wind's    Neighbors.      By  Thorn- 
ton W.  Burgess.     Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  $1. 
For  boys  and  girls  six  to  eleven. 

Merchants  from  Cathay.  By  William  Rose 
Benet.  New  York:  The  Century  Company;  $1.20 
net. 

A  volume  of  verse. 

National  Supremacy:  Treaty  Power  versus 
State  Power.  By  Edward  S.  Corwin.  New 
York:   Henry  Holt  &  Co.;   $1.50  net. 

A  consideration  of  the  competence  of  the  na- 
tional government  in  making  and  enforcing  treaties 


in  relation  to  the  reserved  powers  of  the  states. 
Also  of  the  doctrine  of  national  supremacy  and 
that   of    the    competing    theory    of    State    Rights. 

Sonny  Boy's  Day  at  the  Zoo.  Verses  by  Ella 
Bentley  Arthur.  Illustrations  by  Stanley  Clisby 
Arthur.  New  York:  The  Century  Company;  90 
cents  net. 

For    children. 

The  Brownies  Many  More  Nights.  By 
Palmer  Cox.  New  York:  The  Century  Company: 
$1.50. 

Verses  and  pictures  for  children. 

The     Outlaw.       By     David     Hennessey.       New 
York:   George  H.   Doran   Company;   $1.25   net. 
A  story  of  the  Australian  bush. 

The  Plain  Man  and  His  Wife.  By  Arnold 
Bennett.  New  York :  George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany;   75    cents    net. 

A  volume  of  four  essays. 

The  Law-Bringers.     By  G.  B.  Lancasree.     New 
York:    George  H.   Doran   Company;    $1.35  net. 
A  story  of  the  Northwest  Mounted  Police. 

Madame  Tallien:  Notre  Dame  de  Thermidor. 
By  L.  Gastine.  New  York:  John  Lane  Company; 
$3.50  net. 

A  biography. 

Madeleine  at  Her  Mirror.  By  Marcelle 
Tinayre.  New  York:  John  Lane  Company;  $1.25 
net. 

A  novel. 

Secrets  Out  of  Doors.  By  William  Hamilton 
Gibson.     New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers;  50  cents. 

Selected  from  the  books  and  pictures  of  William 
Hamilton  Gibson  for  home  and  outdoor  reading 
and  for  supplementary  use  in  the  sixth,  seventh, 
and    eighth    grades. 

Joseph     and     His     Brethren.      By    Louis     N. 
Parker.     New  York:  John  Lane  Company;  $1  net. 
A  pageant  play  in  four  acts. 

The  Jungle  Book.  By  Rudyard  Kipling.  New 
York:    The   Century  Company. 

With  sixteen  illustrations  in  color  by  Maurice 
and  Edward  Detmold. 

The  Townsend  Twins.     By  Warren  L.   Eldred. 
New  York:  The  Century  Company;  $1.25  net. 
A  story  of  a  summer's  outing. 

Beatrice  of  Denewood.  By  Emilie  Benson 
Knipe  and  Alden  Arthur  Knipe.  New  York:  The 
Century    Company. 

A  sequel  story  to   "The  Lucky   Sixpence." 

The  White  Linen  Nurse.  By  Eleanor  Hallo- 
well  Abbott.      New   York:    The    Century   Company. 

A  new  story  by  the  author  of  "Molly  Make  Be- 
lieve." 

The  Hand  of  the  Mighty.  By  Vaughan  Kes- 
ter.  Indianapolis :  The  Bobbs- Merrill  Company ; 
$1.35   net. 

A  volume   of  short  stories. 

His     Great     Adventure.       By     Robert    Herrick. 
New    York:    The    Macmillan    Company;    $1.35    net. 
A  novel. 

The  Business  of  Life.     By  Robert  W.   Cham- 
bers.    New   York:   D.   Appleton  &   Co.;    $1.40   net. 
A  novel. 

Poems.  Bv  Wilfrid  Earl  Chase.  Madison,  Wis- 
consin: W.  E.  Chase. 

A  revised  and  enlarged  edition. 

Hin  und  Her.  By  H.  H.  Frick.  New  York: 
The   American    Book    Company. 

A  simple  German  reader  for  children. 

The  Theory  of  Social  Revolutions.  By 
Brooks  Adams.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany;   $1.25    net. 

A  theory  of  progress  by  revolution  based  on 
the  belief  that  "our  present  social  system  is 
doomed." 

The  Social  Rubaiyat  of  a  Bud.  By  Mrs.  Am- 
brose  Madison  Willis.  San  Francisco:  Paul  El- 
der &  Co.;   75   cents  net. 

Illustrated  and  decorated  by  Elsie  A.  Harrison. 

When  Fools  Rush  In.  By  William  R.  Here- 
ford. Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company; 
$1  net. 

A  novel. 

The  Life  Work  of  Edward  A.  Moseley.  By 
James  Morgan.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany; $2  net. 

The  story  of  a  government  official  who  quietly 
turned  what  might  have  been  a  routine  task  into 
a  noble  service  on  behalf  of  his  fellow-men. 

The  Principles  of  Acriculture,  Through  the 
School  and  the  Home  Garden.  By  C.  A.  Steb- 
bins,  M.  S.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company; 
$1   net. 

Some  ways  in  which  the  school  can  help  in 
raising  the  ideals  of  the   farm. 

Heraldry  for  Craftsmen  and  Designers.  By 
W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  Litt.  D.,  D.  C.  L.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $2.25  net. 

With  diagrams  by  the  author  and  numerous 
illustrations,  colored  lithographs,  and  collotype  re- 
productions   from    ancient   examples. 

The  Idiot.  By  Fyodor  Dostoevsky.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.50  net. 

A  novel  in  four  parts.  Translated  from  the 
Russian  by  Constance  Garnett. 

Stories  of  Old  Greece  and  Rome.  By  Emilie 
Kip  Baker.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company; 
$1.50  net. 

A  collection  of  thirty-three  myths,  legends,  and 
historical   stories. 

Boys    and    Girls.      By    James    W.    Foley.      New 
York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.35  net. 
A  collection  of  verses. 

The  Way  Home.      By   Basil   King.      New   York: 
Harper  &   Brothers;   $1.35  net. 
A  novel. 

The  Life  of  Robert  Toombs.  By  Ulrich  Bon- 
nell  Phillips,  Ph.  D.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company;  $2  net. 

A  biography. 

Essentials  of   Physics.     By  George   A.   Hoad- 

ley.     New  York:  American  Book  Company;  $1.25. 

A  new  edition,  enlarged  and  brought  up  to  date. 

The  Old  Plantation  Melodies.  Written  and 
composed  by   Stephen  Collins   Foster,  Walter  Kit- 


Stye  mpte  ifmta* 
The  Story  of  California 

By  HENRY  K.  NORTON 

A  compact,  readable  and  re- 
liable history  of  the  State. 
The  narrative  covers  the  whole 
subject  from  the  earliest  days 
down  to  the  present.  Com- 
plete in  one  volume. 

Price  $1.50 


tredge,    and   others.      New   York:   H.    M.    Caldwell 
Company. 

A    collection    of   songs   and    music. 

The  Message  of  Greek  Art.  By  H.  H.  Powers. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $2  net, 

Greek  art  viewed  from  its  background  of  Greek 
civilization  ,and    history. 

Through  England  with  Tennyson.  By  Oliver 
Huckel.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Com- 
pany;   $2  net 

A  chronicle  of  a  summer  pilgrimage  to  the 
scenes  associated  with  Tennyson  and  his  poems. 

Conservation  of  Water.  By  Walter  McCul- 
loh,  C.  E.  New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press; 
$2  net. 

Addresses  delivered  in  the  Chester  S.  Lyman 
Lecture  Series,  1912,  before  the  senior  class  of 
the  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  Yale  University. 

The  Thirteenth  Juror.  By  Frederick  Trevor 
Hill.  New  York:  The  Century  Company;  $1.20 
net. 

A  novel. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine,  An  Obsolete  Shibbo- 
leth. By  Hiram  Bingham,  Ph.  D.,  F.  R.  G.  S. 
New  York:  Yale  University  Press;   $1.15  net. 

An  essay  very  considerably  expanded  from  its 
original  form  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 

Field      and      Forest      Friends.       By      Clarence 
Hawkes.     Chicago:  F.  G.  Browne  &  Co.;  $1.25  net 
A  story  of  a  boy. 

The  Boy  Woodcrafter.     By   Clarence  Hawkes. 
Chicago:   F.    G.    Browne  &   Co.;    $1.25   net 
The  adventures  of  a  boy  in  the  woods. 

The  Luck  o'  Lady  Joan.  By  Josephine  Das- 
kam  Bacon.  Chicago :  F.  G.  Browne  &  Co. ;  50 
cents  net 

A  Christmas  story. 

Picture  Tales  from  Welsh  Hills.     By  Bertha 
Thomas.      Chicago:  F.   G.  Browne  &  Co. 
A  collection  of  Welsh  stories. 

Robert  Fulton.  By  H.  W.  Dickinson,  A  M. 
I.  Mech.  E.  New  York:  John  Lane  Company; 
$3  net 

The  life  and  works  of  the  engineer  and  artist. 


Notable  New  Fiction 

For  Week-end  Reading 

Eleanor  Hallowell  Abbott's 
THE  WHITE  LINEN  NURSE 

The  curious,  brilliant  new  story  by  the 
author  of  "  Molly  Make-Believe." 
Price  $1.00  net,  postage  7  cents 

Owen  Johnson's 
MURDER  IN  ANY  DEGREE 

Nine  of  his  very  best  short  stories,  includ- 
ing the  golfing  classic  "Even  Threes." 
Price  $1.30  net,  postage  11  centm 

Ellis  Parker  Butler's 
THE  JACK-KNIFE  MAN 

In  which  this  acknowledged  master  of  fun 
broadens  and  deepens  his  tone  to  that  of 
human  comedy. 

Price  $1.25  net,  pottage  11  cent* 

Jack  London's 
JOHN  BARLEYCORN 

The  most  important  autobiographical 
contribution  since  De  Quincey's  "  Con- 
fessions of  an  Opium  Eater." 

Price  $1.30  net,  postage  12  cents 

Frederick  Trevor  Hill's 
THE  THIRTEENTH  JUROR 

A  thrilling  drama  of  the  law's  delays. 
Price  $1.20  net,  postage  10  centm 

Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell's 
WESTWAYS 

A  masterly  novel  of  Civil  War  times,  by 
the  author  of  "  Hugh  Wynne." 

Price  $1.40  net,  postage  12  cents. 
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"THE  RINGMASTER.' 


On  Tuesday  evening  the  Oriental  Theatre 
(new  name  of  the  Savoy)  opened  its  doors 
with,  metaphorically  speaking,  a  fanfare  of 
trumpets.  A  good-sized  audience  was  as- 
sembled, many  remaining  out  in  the  lobby 
for  a  time  on  that  heavenly  fall  night  to 
watch  the  newly  arriving  stream  of  decollete 
ladies,  to  inspect  the  masses  of  congratula- 
tory blooms,  and  to  admire  the  Oriental  style 
of  the  decorations. 

Still,  in  spite  of  the  novelty  and  good  taste 
shown  in  the  decorations  of  the  foyer,  no- 
body was  quite  prepared  for  the  originality 
and  beauty  of  the  general  scheme  of  decora- 
tion as  revealed  when  guests  entered  the 
theatre  proper.  It  is  rumored  that  there  is 
a  tidy  sum  of  money  back  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Oriental,  and  certainly  the  rich- 
ness not  only  of  general  effect,  but  in  detail, 
of  the  decorations  shows  lavish  expenditure. 
The  auditorium  has  been  made  to  live  up 
completely  to  its  new  name.  Every  inch  of 
it  is  suggestive  of  Oriental,  or  more  particu- 
larly the  higher  and  choicer  grade  of  Chi- 
nese and  Japanese  ideas  of  interior  decora- 
tion :  that  is,  as  adapted  to  our  Western 
standards. 

The  decorators  conceived  the  admirable 
idea  of  furnishing  a  rich  brown-black  back- 
ground as  a  relief  to  the  gorgeousness  of 
Oriental  embroideries,  lanterns,  and  gildings. 
Every  electric  light  is  sheathed  in  a  beauti- 
ful Chinese  lantern.  The  walls  are  divided 
into  panels  by  strips  of  the  same  blackish- 
brown  color,  the  panels  themselves  composed 
of  gracefully  dim  and  impressionistic  views, 
outlined  on  that  light,  softly  shaded  gray 
background  so  favored  by  Chinese  and  Jap- 
anese artists.  A  trellis-like  weaving  of  strips 
of  bamboo,  presumably,  breaks  the  surface  of 
wall  and  ceiling.  There  are  masks,  em- 
broidered hangings,  huge,  silk-shaded  lamps  ; 
a  light  gilded  frame  surmounting  each  cen- 
tral box  ;  a  pagoda-roof  effect  above  the  cur- 
tain ;  a  gilded  statue  of  Buddha  placed  in 
front  of  and  below  the  stage. 

The  ushers  are  pretty,  business-like  girls  in 
Oriental  costumes,  and  a  presiding  genius  cos- 
tumed handsomely  in  embroidered  silk,  with  a 
_curved  sword  by  his  side,  opens  the  doors  of 
the  guests'  motors,  and,  later,  contributes  a 
presumably  Oriental  touch  by  salaaming  to 
the  amiable-looking  Buddha,  who  acknowl- 
edges the  attention  with  a  few  electric  flashes 
from  his  gilded  person.  The  gold-erabroidered 
dragon  on  the  curtain  also  lights  up  his  single 
orb  in  profile  as  a  sign  of  the  general  im- 
portance of  the  occasion,  two  costumed 
urchins  solemnly  bear  away  the  big,  standing 
lamps,   and  the  show   is   on. 

Following  all  this  it  wouldn't  have  been 
half  a  bad  idea  to  have  begun  with  a  play  of 
Oriental  suggestion,  say  "The  First  Born"  or 
"The  Typhoon."  The  latter,  probably,  is  not 
yet  in  the  stock  market.  But  the  first  would 
have  been  available.  And  are' there  not  sev- 
eral Chinese  plays  by  Chester  Bailey  Fer- 
nald  that  earned  a  New  York  success?  At 
any  rate  all  this  Oriental  atmosphere  in  ad- 
vance would  have  made  a  very  good  prepara- 
tion for  an  Oriental  play.  As  it  was  the 
change  of  subject  was  rather  sudden.  I  rather 
imagine,  however,  that  "The  Ringmaster"  was 
selected  as  a  play  whose  cast  provided  oppor- 
tunity for  a  general  introduction  of  the  com- 
pany. 

"The  Ringmaster,"  a  comedy-drama  of  to- 
day, by  Miss  Olive  Porter,  is  a  play  of 
finance.  The  author,  in  spite  of  her  sex,  has 
tackled  her  theme  boldly,  making  of  the  pro- 
tagonist a  character  which,  it  is  announced, 
is  modeled,  from  the  financial  point  of  view, 
on  that  of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan.  The  femi- 
nine mind,  however,  no  matter  how  compe- 
tent it  may  be  to  follow  up  the  intricate  busi- 
ness of  a  group  of  financial  magnates,  appar- 
ently is  nevertheless  a  little  out  of  its 
bearings.  The  least  interesting  part  of  the 
play  is  in  those  scenes  in  which  finance  more 
particularly  figures,  and  on  the  whole  the 
play  strikes  one  as  intrinsically  too  light  for 
the  ability  of  the  company. 

It  serves,  however,  to  reintroduce  the  lead- 
ing lady,  Marjorie  Cortland,  already  made  fa- 
miliar to  us  in  "Baity  Mine" ;  Walker  C. 
Graves.  Jr.,  who  has  the  poise  of  the  ex- 
pcrici  zed  leading  man  ;  Andrew  Robson  and 
Ada  Xevil,  both  in  character  parts  ;  the  two 
juveniles,  Frances  Carson  and  Daniel  Jarrett. 
Jr.,  vhose  light-comedy  roles  are  reminiscent 
f-f  i..ose  of  the  same  kind  that  always  formed 
.  portant  element  in  the  Bronson  Howard 
Vivian  Blackburn,  who  plays  "sec- 
:  E.  F.  Bostwick,  a  good  "heavy,"  and 
so  is  an  important  member  of  the  busi- 


ness staff;  Mr.  John  Steppling.  experienced  in 
character  and  comedy  parts,  and  others. 

These  players  have  been  before  the  public 
in  many  important  companies  and  supporting 
many  notable  stars.  If  the  management  is 
able  to  secure  plays  commensurate  with  the 
talent  of  the  experienced  company  secured 
the  venture  promises  to  be  very  interesting. 
More  particularly  from  the  fact  that  competi- 
tion is  the  life  of  trade.  With  two  stock  com- 
panies in  town  things  ought  to  hum. 

San  Francisco  has  always  taken  kindly  to 
plays  given  "in  stock."  Stock  work  is  an 
excellent  preparation  for  the  younger  players. 
None  better.  And  as  for  the  more  experi- 
enced ones,  it  keeps  them  mentally  alert  in 
the  necessarily  frequent  changes  of  bills. 
These  weekly  changes  lessen  the  opportunity 
for  the  fine  polish  that  can  be  put  on  his- 
trionic work,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
entirely  remove  all  danger  of  the  deadening 
effects  of  long  runs.  Life  may  be  strenuous 
to  the  player  in  stock,  but  it  is  also,  and  al- 
ways, absorbingly  interesting.  Many  stars 
have  been  evolved  by  this  process  of  develop- 
ing mental  suppleness,  versatility,  adaptability, 
and  physical  endurance.  McCullough  and 
Keene  will  serve  as  instances  from  the  old 
California  Theatre  company,  James  O'Neil 
from  the  popular  stock  company  that  held 
the  boards  so  long  in  the  Baldwin  Theatre, 
Maud  Adams,  who  began  as  a  child  in  a  stock 
company  organized  by  Tames  Heme  and  which 
played  for  several  seasons  in  that  same  Bald- 
win Theatre;  Clara  Morris,  Ada  Rehan,  and 
John  Drew,  from  the  Daly  company,  and  now, 
in  these  later  years,  Blanche  Bates  from  the 
Frawley  company  and  Frances  Starr  from  the 
Alcazar. 

There  are  innumerable  others  whose  evolu- 
tion in  the  mental  agilities  of  stock  work  have 
made  them  small  stars,  or  near-stars  :  to  offer 
a  local  example,  Bessie  Barriscale,  who  is 
now  "featured"  when  she  plays  with  the  Al- 
cazar company  or  at  the  Morosco  Theatre  in 
Los  Angeles. 

A  stock  organization  is  of  further  value  to 
a  theatre-going  community  because,  during 
barren  intervals  when  musical  comedy  and 
vaudeville  or  burlesque  is  absorbing  the  ener- 
gies of  the  managers  of  the  more  important 
theatres,  it  offers  to  the  real  play-lovers  his 
only  opportunity  to  lose  himself  in  actual 
drama.  Women  and  girls  are  the  real  lovers 
of  genuine  drama.  Whether  as  comedy,  ro- 
mance, or  tragedy,  they  want  the  acted  story. 
And  for  this  they  are  often  obliged  to  fall 
back  on  the  faithful  stock  company  which  is 
so  often  a  local  fixture,  the  shrewd  manager, 
however,  being  too  wary  not  to  change  the 
personnel  of  his  company  often  enough  to 
satisfy  the  love  of  change  and  novelty  in- 
herent in  the  human  breast. 

And  of  late  years  the  tendency  is  to  intro- 
duce in  stock  companies  an  occasional  run 
with  the  second-class  star  greatly  stimulates 
the  interest  of  theatre  patrons.  It  needn't 
follow,  either,  that  the  second-class  star  is 
not  a  first-class  player.  Indeed  that  is  gen- 
erally what  he  or  she  is :  a  first-class  stock 
player  who  has  made  good.  His  or  her  name 
has  acquired  a  commercial  value  through  the 
quality  of  their  work,  and  the  next  step  is  to 
be  "featured"  and  to  see  it  shining  with  elec- 
tric radiance  above  the  portals  of  one  of  the 
theatres  devoted  to  stock  work. 

Therefore,  for  all  these  and  other  reasons, 
the  venture  of  the  Oriental  management  opens 
auspiciously,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  will  be 
supported  by  the  public,  more  particularly  as 
the  increase  in  our  general  population  means 
a  proportionate  increase  in  the  number  of  our 
theatre-goers. 

Perhaps  the  Oriental  management  may  de- 
velop some  line  of  specialization :  say  the 
occasional  revival  of  successful  plays  no 
longer  on  the  boards  in  this  age  of  dramatic 
ephemerae,  but  that  are  too  recent  in  date  to 
be  musty  or  obsolete  and  too  good  to  be  al- 
lowed to  die.  The  titles  of  such  plays  figure 
constantly  in  printed  allusions,  which  would 
thus  have  a  tendency  to  make  them  appeal  to 
public  interest.  Or  there  are  plays  by  Euro- 
pean authors  about  which  our  curiosity  re- 
mains perpetually  ungratified.  Florence  Rob- 
erts's success  in  D'Annunzio's  "Gioconda" 
offers  an  instance  of  the  support  offered  by 
women  theatre-goers  to  an  occasional  mati- 
nee of  a  play  which  is  "caviare  to  the  gen- 
eral." There  are  plays  also  by  Galsworthy. 
Masefield,  Maeterlinck,  Hauptmann,  Ibsen, 
Rostand,  Hervieu,  Lavedan,  Schnitzler,  the 
Irish  dramatists,  Tchekko,  and  others  famed 
in  Europe,  which,  ill  adapted  to  the  average 
American  taste  and  therefore  unsuited  for 
night  runs,  might  nevertheless  be  available 
for  representation  at  a  special  "woman's 
matinee,"   given   say   once   a   quarter. 

A  special  matinee  given  four  times  a  year 
would  not  be  a  great  tax  on  the  energies  of 
a  capable  stock  company  ;  such  an  institution 
would  offer  opportunities  to  the  players  them- 
selves to  follow  up  a  new  line  of  work,  and 
would  give  a  certain  distinction  and  indi- 
viduality to  the  playhouse  which  originated 
and   maintained   it, 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


Sarah  Bernhardt  will  add  Beau  Brummel  to 
her  gallery  of  male  characters  this  season. 
She  will  impersonate  the  English  dandy  in  a 
new  play  which  has  been  written  for  her  by 
Maurice  de  Faramond.  This  will  be  the 
fourth  French  play  having  Brummel  as  hero. 


The  Career  of  Lou-Tellegen. 
M.  Lou-Tellegen,  who  is  to  produce  Con- 
stant Lounsbery's  dramatization  of  Oscar 
Wilde's  novel,  "Dorian  Gray,"  in  London  this 
season,  is  but  twenty-eight  years  old.  His 
parents  were  of  gentle  condition,  his  father 
a  Greek,  his  mother  a  Spaniard,  and  he  was 
born  in  Holland,  where  he  received  his  early 
education  in  the  dreamy  old  city  of  Amster- 
dam. As  a  boy  of  fourteen  he  ran  away  from 
home,  and  for  three  or  four  years  led  a 
nomad's  existence  all  over  the  Continent. 
"That  is  how  I  picked  up  so  many  languages," 
he  says.  He  earned  bread  in  various  ways — 
as  a  baker,  a  tailor,  a  carpenter,  an  artist's 
model — always  studying  his  companions,  pon- 
dering his  surroundings — instruction  of  ines- 
timable value  to  the  future  actor.  Then  when 
across  the  border  of  manhood  he  returned 
again  to  the  love  and  comfort  of  his  home, 
and  was  given  the  opportunity  for  study  which 
his  innate  genius  demanded.  He  became  for 
a  while  a  pupil  under  Rodin  and  Bourdelle, 
and  showed  such  promise  that  he  might  well 
have  striven  for  fame  as  a  sculptor.  But  he 
became  tired  of  the  chisel,  and  suddenly  as- 
tonished his  people  by  winning  the  Laureate's 
prize  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire.  Then,  by 
accident,  he  became  an  actor.  A  friend  play- 
ing lead  in  one  of  Ibsen's  dramas  developed 
serious  illness,  and  Lou-Tellegen  induced  the 
manager  to  accept  him  as  substitute.  He  was 
successful  from  the  beginning. 


Forty-three  years  on  tour  is  the  record 
which  has  just  been  achieved  by  the  Carl 
Rosa  Opera  Company,  which  recently  began 
its  forty-third  season  with  the  performance  of 
"Tanhauser"  at  the  Marlborough  Theatre. 
London.  It  was  in  1S75  that  Carl  Rosa,  the 
founder,  first  carried  out  his  project  of  test- 
ing the  fortunes  of  English  opera  in  London, 
since  when  the  original  ideal — the  production 
of  the  best  operas  in  English — has  always 
been  followed,  and  there  are  several  well- 
known  singers  who  in  a  great  measure  owe 
their  success  to  the  training  they  received 
while  members  of  the  company.  Equally  in- 
teresting is  the  fact  that  Mr.  van  Noorden, 
who  for  fifteen  years  has  been  director  of 
the  company,  should  have  received  his  mu- 
sical training  and  experience  as  a  conductor 
in  England. 

+9*- 

The  site  selected  by  Gordon  Craig  for  his 
"School  for  the  Art  of  the  Theatre"  in  Flor- 
ence, Italy,  had  a  haloed  history  for  centuries 
before  it  was  finally  purchased  in  1818  by 
Luigi  Gargani.  From  1443  until  the  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  convent 
stood  on  the  site.  Gargani  purchased  the 
place  "with  the  view  of  founding  there  an 
establishment  which  should  unite  various  kinds 
of  decent  diversions  for  every  season  of  the 
year,  his  scheme  comprising  an  arena,  a  closed 
theatre,  gardens,  billiard,  and  ball-rooms,  and 
other  places  of  amusement."  It  is  this  arena, 
designed  and  built  by  the  architect  Corazzi, 
which  is  now  occupied  by  the  School  for  the 
Art  of  the  Theatre.  The  arena  has  accom- 
modation for  1500  people. 


"East  Lynne,"  which  is  being  produced  as 
a  picture  play,  has  enjoyed  a  unique  popu- 
larity both  as  play  and  novel.  After  being  re- 
jected by  two  publishers,  it  kept  the  printers 
of  the  third  working  night  and  day  to  meet 
the  demand,  and,  what  is  more,  made  abun- 
dant work  for  foreign  printers,  too,  for  it  was 
soon  translated  into  most  of  the  European 
and  many  of  the  Oriental  languages.  And  it 
achieved  fame  in  another  direction  by  be- 
coming the  stock  example  of  the  defects  of 
the  English  copyright  system  ;  for  the  many 
dramatic  versions  of  the  story,  into  which  a 
comic  policeman  was  introduced,  never 
brought  the  author  a  single  penny  in  royal- 
ties. 

■*♦*■ 

Mr.  Lawrence  Strauss,  the  tenor,  will  re- 
turn after  an  absence  of  two  years,  during 
which  time  he  has  done  considerable  work 
with  Jean  de  Reszke  in  Paris.  Mrs.  Strauss 
will  be  remembered  as  Miss  Sallie  Ehrman,  a 
most  gifted  violinist  who  was  a  member  of 
Greenbaum's  Lyric  Quartet  for  two  seasons. 


Any  number  of  stars  will  be  seen  at  the 
Columbia  Theatre  this  year.  Following  Char- 
lotte Walker  comes  Henry  Miller,  Julian 
Eltinge,  May  Irwin,  Otis  Skinner,  Frank 
Moulin,  Richard  Bennett,  John  Drew,  Grace 
George,   Robert  Hilliard,  and  William  Collier. 


OCULISTS  PRESCRIPTION 

EYEGLASSES 

£&wfricc$ 

644  MARKET  ST.  paiScehotei, 


The  Old-Fashioned  Baker 

How  the  old-fashioned  baker  used  to 
work !  He  baked  good  bread  and  pies  and 
cakes  and  things,  true  enough,  but  he  la- 
bored hard  in  their  making.  Why,  the 
poor  fellow  used  up  a  good  part  of  his 
day  in  splitting  wood.  He  was  both  baker 
and  laborer,  and  the  way  he  struggled 
with  big  four-foot  chunks  of  pine  was  al- 
most enough  to  prevent  any  youngster 
from  hankering  to  learn  the  trade. 

The  modern  baker  doesn't  wield  the  axe 
and  saw  and  wear  callouses  in  the  palms 
of  his  hands ;  he  doesn't  bother  about 
green  wood,  faulty  flues,  or  winds  that 
used  to  blow  the  smoke  back  down  the 
chimney   at  times. 

He  operates  a  better  bakeshop,  brighter, 
cleaner,  and  lots  more  pleasanter  to  work 
in.  He  uses  gas.  Latterly  crude  oil  has 
been  tried  somewhat,  but  when  the  owner 
of  the  average  small  bakeshop  figured  that 
he  has  to  spend  from  three  to  five  hun- 
dred dollars  to  set  up  his  plant,  he  begins 
to  figure  costs  and  results. 

It  is  interesting,  therefore,  to  know  that 
in  the  past  year  and  a  half  seventy-one 
bakeries  in  San  Francisco  have  been  con- 
verted to  the  use  of  gas  supplied  by  the 
Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  number 
will  be  more  than  doubled  in  the  coming 
year. 

Equally  interesting  is  the  fact  that  the 
burner  employed  in  this  work  is  a  home 
industry  product — made  in  San  Francisco 
— and  consists  of  a  swinging  arm  to  which 
a  small  motor  direct-connected  to  a  small 
fan  blasts  the  gas  through  a  spray  nozzle 
and  heats  the  oven  to  a  cherry  red. 

It  requires  about  an  hour  to  bring  a 
big  commercial  oven  to  the  necessary  heat, 
and  the  cost  of  gas  per  day  will  average 
75  cents.  Large  ovens  used  by  French 
bread  bakers,  requiring  greater  heat  for 
milk  or  steam  bread,  consume  a  little  more 
gas. 

When  it  comes  to  comparative  costs  be- 
tween wood  and  gas,  a  careful  baker  can 
pay  for  the  cost  of  the  burner  in  a  year 
in  the  saving  on  his  wood  bill.  One 
pleased  customer  who  conducts  a  commer- 
cial pie  bakery  told  the  writer  that  he  had 
increased  his  output  50  per  cent  and  saved 
from  eight  to  ten  dollars  per  month  in 
bis  fuel  bill.  Another  baker,  who  lives 
near  Golden  Gate  Park,  used  to  spend  his 
afternoons  splitting  wood.  The  day  the 
company  installed  gas  in  his  oven  he  told 
his  wife  to  get  her  hat  and  they  spent 
their  first  afternoon  in  years  in  communion 
with   nature   in   Golden   Gate   Park. 

While  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Com- 
pany is  thus  enabling  the  bakers  to  ope- 
rate at  lessened  cost  and  in  far  more  com- 
fort than  ever  before,  it  is  also  helping 
along  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition. 
"Pacific  Service"  will  be  used  exclusively 
at  the  exposition.  The  service  includes 
furnishing  all  electric  energy  for  the  "pre- 
exposition"  or  construction  period,  for  the 
"exposition"  period  proper,  and  for  the 
"post-exposition"'  period,  when  buildings 
are  being  razed.  It  also  includes  fur- 
nishing gas  for  the  entire  area,  also  steam 
for  such  buildings  as  require  heating,  to 
the  amount  of  1000  boiler  H.  P. 
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Charlotte  Walker  at  the  Columbia. 
All    who    have   read   John    Fox,   Jr.'s,    fasci- 

'  nating  story,  "The  Trail  of  the  Lonesome 
Pine."  and  have  followed  the  primitive  moun- 
tain girl,  June,  along  the  lonely  trail  to  the 
rugged,  gaunt,  lonesome  pine  that  stood  like 
a   sentinel    guarding    Lonesome    Cove,    will   be 

I  lost  in  happy  bewilderment  as  they  strike  the 

1  same  trail  hewn  by  Eugene  Walter,  who  has 
founded  a  play  on  the  novel  and  for  which 
Klaw  &  Erlanger  have  made  a  beautiful  and 
massive  production. 

At  the  Columbia  Theatre  next  Sunday  night 
we  will  be  introduced  to  June  and  to  the  man 
who    means   so   much   in   her   life   at   the   very 

I  rise  of  the  curtain.  They  meet  in  the  shadow 
of  the  towering,  whispering  pine ;  Charlotte 
Walker  as  June,  barefoot  and  garbed  in  the 
rugged  homespun  dress  of  a  rough  moun- 
taineer's daughter,  foreshadowing  from  the 
first  glimpse  she  has  of  the  manly  young  en- 
gineer the  greatest  of  the  miracles  of  girl- 
hood, the  dawn  of  love  and  true  womanhood. 
In  the  end  a  feud  is  settled  and  June  and 
Hale  are  married  by  Uncle  Billy  Bean,  the 
old  justice  of  the  peace,  beneath  the  lonely 
pine,  ending  a  romance  that  begins  at  sunset 
and  closes  at  sunrise.  The  engagement  at  the 
Columbia  Theatre  of  "The  Trail  of  the  Lone- 
some Pine"  with  Charlotte  Walker  is  for  two 
weeks.  Matinees  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 
Evening  and  Saturday  matinee  prices,  25 
cents  to  $1.50.  Wednesday  matinee,  25  cents 
to   $1.  

Kitty  Gordon  in  "The  Enchantress"  Monday. 

A  beautiful  woman  is  Kitty  Gordon  and  a 
beautiful  production  is  "The  Enchantress," 
which  comes  to  the  Cort  Theatre  Monday, 
October  6.  Miss  Gordon,  when  she  is  not 
scintillating  in  wonderful  frocks  behind  the 
footlights,  is  wearing  just  as  original  and 
artistic  creations  in  London  drawing-rooms 
as  the  wife  of  the  Hon.  Captain  Henry  Beres- 
ford.  The  fact  that  Miss  Gordon  is  both  a 
stage  star  and  a  "London  hostess"  may  be 
two  perfectly  good  reasons  why  so  much  in- 
terest is  being  shown  in  the  engagement  of 
"The   Enchantress." 

In  "The  Enchantress"  Victor  Herbert  has 
provided  Miss  Gordon  with  some  charming 
music  to  sing,  and  Joseph  M.  Gaites  has  given 
her  one  of  the  most  artistic  and  richly  cos- 
tumed productions  of  the  year. 

The  story  concerns  the  love  affairs  of  a 
young  prince,  Ivan  of  Zergovia.  He  has  an 
army  of  princesses  from  whom  to  choose  a 
wife,  but  he  succumbs  to  the  charms  of  an 
opera  singer.  Vivien  Savary,  the  role  taken 
by  Miss  Gordon,  and  in  spite  of  warnings  and 
pleadings  wants  to  marry  her,  forfeiting  his 
throne  to  bring  about  this.  At  a  time  when 
it  seems  that  he  wi  11  be  cast  out  because 
Vivien  is  without  a  title  it  is  happily  dis- 
covered that  Vivien  is  a  princess  by  birth,  and 
a  series  of  interesting  climaxes  develop  to 
Vnake   the   story   end   happily   for   all. 

Some  of  the  musical  gems  in  the  piece  in- 
clude "The  Land  of  My  Own  Romance," 
"Come,  Little  Fishes,"  "Rose,  Lucky  Rose," 
"All  Your  Own  Am  I,"  and  "Art  Is  Calling 
Me"   (.1  Want  to  Be  a  Prima  Donna). 


The  Oriental  Opens   Well. 

"The  Ringmaster,"  which  is  the  attraction 
for  the  opening  week  at  the  Oriental  Theatre, 
continues  to  draw  large  audiences  and  the 
stock  company  of  merit  appearing  in  the 
comedy-drama  is  attracting  most  favorable  at- 
tention. There  are  some  strong  situations,  es- 
pecially in  the  third  act,  in  which  high  finance 
plays    a   prominent   part. 

Visitors  to  the  McAllister  Street  playhouse 
are  completely  surprised  at  the  wonderful 
transformation  that  has  been  made  through 
the  decorative  scheme,  and  on  all  sides  it  is 
agreed  that  the  Oriental  is  the  most  artistic 
show  place  San  Francisco  has  to  offer. 

The  management  announces  that  owing  to 
the  mystic  temple  ceremonies  patrons  arriving 
after  8:15  o'clock  will  not  be  seated  until  the 
rise  of  the  curtain,  only  a  few  minutes  being 
required. 

There  are  matinees  Wednesdays,  Saturdays, 
and  Sundays,  and  Tuesday  will  be  the  regular 
first  night. 

Rehearsals  are  on  for  "The  Love  Route," 
which  will  be  produced  next  Tuesday  evening. 
It  is  a  pretty  Western  comedy-drama  that 
scored  heavily  in  New  York  and  Chicago. 
Miss  Odette  Tyler  and  William  Courtney  had 
the  leading  parts  when  it  was  played  in  Chi- 
cago, while  Guy  Standing  was  seen  in  the 
principal  role  during  the  New  York  run. 


*  Girofle-Girofla"  at  the  Tivoli. 
I  "The  Mascot,"  that  jolly  and  melodious 
I  comic  opera  of  Audran  with  its  wealth  of  fun 
and  catchy  music,  will  be  presented  for  the 
last  times  at  the  Tivoli  Opera  House  this  Sun- 
day afternoon  and  evening,  and  on  Monday 
night  the  last  week  of  the  light  opera  season 
i  will  be  inaugurated  with  a  brilliant  presenta- 
tion of  "Girofle-Girofla." 

"Girofle-Girofla"  is  a  genuine  opera  bouffe. 
( and  since  its  first  production  in  1874  has 
.always  held  a  large  spot  in  the  affections  of 
[comic  opera  lovers.  The  music  is  lively  and 
[full  of  snap  and  color,  many  of  the  numbers, 
including  the  famous  drinking  song,  "See 
(How  It  Sparkles."  being  familiar  to  all,  while 
trht-  j,torv  of  the  twin  sisters  who  are  so  alike 


that  they  can  only  be  distinguished  apart  by 
different  colored  ribbons  is  one  of  the  best  that 
was  ever  accorded  a  musical  setting.  The 
composer,  Charles  Lecocq,  also  wrote  "La 
Fille  de  Mme.  Angot,"  "The  Little  Duke,"  and 
two  score  other  successful  works.  Rena 
Yivienne  will  appear  in  the  exacting  and  dual 
part  of  Girofle  and  Girofla,  Robert  G.  Pitkin 
and  Sarah  Edwards  will  be  the  father  and 
mother,  Don  Bolero  d'Alcarazas  and  Aurore, 
and  John  R.  Phillips  and  Henry  Santrey  will 
be  Marasquin  and  Mourzouk,  betrothed  to  the 
twin  sisters.  Myrtle  Dingwall  will  have  the 
jolly  little  part  of  Paquita,  and  Charles  E. 
Galagher  will  be  the  pirate  chief.  The  large, 
comely,  and  big-voiced  chorus  will  have  much 
to  do  in  the  three  acts,  and  of  course  the 
scenery,  costumes,  and  general  production, 
under  the  direction  of  Charles  H.  Jones,  will 
be  up  to   the  high  Tivoli   standard. 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum 

Charlotte  Parry,  one  of  the  few  players  of 
sufficient  versatility  to  successfully  attempt 
the  production  of  a  protean  playlet  will  head 
the  Orpheum  bill  next  week.  She  will  pre- 
sent a  psychological  fantasy  by  Frank  Lyman 
entitled  "Into  the  Light,"  in  which  she  as- 
sumes five  widely  distinct  characters :  a 
colored  maid,  an  Italian,  an  Irish  lassie,  a 
grasping  Yankee,  and  a  young  lady.  "Into 
the  Light"  tells  a  pleasant  and  interesting 
story  and  Miss  Parry  scored  an  immense  hit 
with   it  during  her  recent   foreign  tour. 

Maude  Lambert,  the  charming  prima  donna, 
and  Ernest  Ball,  one  of  the  most  popular 
American  composers,  will  present  a  number 
of  their  greatest  successes.  Mr.  Ball  is  the 
composer  of  "Love  Me  and  the  World  Is 
Mine." 

Ed  Wynn,  "the  Boy  with  the  Funny  Hat, 
has  discarded  the  college  boy  type  with  which 
he  was  so  long  successfully  identified  and  will 
be  seen  in  a  skit  of  his  own  writing  called 
"The  King's  Jester,"  in  which  in  the  name- 
part  he  has  made  the  greatest  hit  of  his 
career. 

Ted  Lorraine  and  Hattie  Burks,  who  sprang 
into  prominence  as  the  dancing  feature  of 
"The  Kiss  Waltz"  and  immediately  were  se- 
cured for  vaudeville,  will  contribute  a  selec- 
tion of  songs  and  dances. 

The  Jungmann  Family,  two  men  and  three 
girls,  aerial  artists  from  Germany,  will  per- 
form on  a  tight  wire  eight  feet  above  the 
stage. 

Mile.  Martha  and  her  two  sisters  will  give 
a  novel   and"  astounding  gymnastic  exhibition. 

Next  week  will  be  the  last  of  William  J. 
Dooley  and  company  in  "The  Lawn  Party," 
Frank  Milton  and  the  De  Long  Sisters,  and 
also  of  the  beautiful  Saharet,  who  is  creating 
the  greatest  terpsichorean  furor  this  city  has 
known  for  a  long  time. 


THE  MUSIC  SEASON. 

Programme  for  Miss  Farrar's  Concert. 
Geraldine  Farrar,  the  leading  soprano  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  who  will  be 
heard  in  concert  at  the  Cort  Theatre  this  Sun- 
day afternoon,  October  5,  at  three  o'clock, 
will  have  as  assisting  artists  Alwin  Schroeder, 
the  eminent  'cellist,  and  Arthur  Rosenstein, 
accompanist.  Mr.  Schroeder  was  for  many 
years  the  solo  'cellist  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  and  the  Kneisel  Quartet, 
but  has  given  up  the  routine  work  of  the 
orchestra  and  chamber  music  to  devote  him- 
self entirely  to  solo  work  in  concert.  The 
programme   follows  : 

1.  Solo   for  Violoncello — 

Variations    Symphoniques L.    Boellmann 

Mr.    Schroeder 

2.  Songs — 

Wonnevoller    Mai    Gluck 

Mit  einen   gemalten   Bande Beethoven 

Oh!   had   I  Jubal's  lyre Haendel 

Alleluja Mozart 

Miss  Farrar 

3.  Soli    for   Violoncello — 

Le  Cygne    Saint-Saens 

Hymnus    Iver  Holter 

L'Abeille    Fr.    Schubert 

Mr.    Schroeder 

4.  Songs — 

Non  t'  accostar  all  'Urna Schubert 

Heidenroslein Schubert 

Ach!   Wenn  ich  doch  ein  Immchen  war Franz 

Der    Schmetterling    Franz 

Der    Edelfalk    Loewe 

Sylvelin Sinding 

Zueignung R.    Strauss 

Miss  Farrar 

5.  Aria  from  "Madama   Butterfly" — 

Un  bel  di  vedremo    (by  request) Puccini 

Miss  Farrar 

6.  Soli    for  Violoncello — 

, Waldesrube    (adagio )    Dvorak 

IVito   (Spanish  dance)    Popper 
Mr.    Schroeder 

7.  Songs — ■ 

Paix   due   Soir Gretschaninow 

Le  Train  des  Amours Grieg 

Ouvre    tes    yeux    bleus Massenet 

I'm  not  like  other  lassies Hugo  Wolff 

Believe  me,  if  all  those  endearing  young  charms 

Stevenson 

The    Bluebell    MacDoweil 

.  Miss   Farrar 

The  De  Gogorza  Concerts. 
The  sale  of  seats  for  the  three  concerts  by 
that  glorious  singer,  Emilio  de  Gogorza.  will 
open  next  Wednesday  morning,  October  8,  at 
Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  and  Kohler  &  Chase's, 
where  mail  orders  may  now  be  addressed  to 
Will  L.  Greenbaum.  The  first  concert  will  be 
given  Sunday  afternoon,   October  12,  at  Scot- 


tish Rite  Auditorium.  The  artist  will  be  as 
sisted  by  the  young  piano  virtuoso,  Henri 
Gilles. 

For  lovers  of  the  old  classics  there  will  be 
Beethoven's  immortal  "In  Questa  Tomba,"  a 
charming  "Serenade"  by  Mozart,  and  an  air 
from  Gluck's  "Iphegenie  en  Tauride."  Ger- 
man lieder  will  be  represented  by  Brahms's 
"Feldeinsamkeit,"  Ruckauf's  "Lockruf,"  and 
Schumann's  "Widmung."  The  modern  French 
compositions  will  be  Debussy's  "Mandoline" 
and  Hue's  "J'ai  pleure  en  reve."  A  gem  in 
English  heard  too  rarely  will  be  the  old  bal- 
lad, "Sally  in  Our  Alley."  Other  works  sung 
in  English  will  be  Sullivan's  "The  Lost 
Chord,"  Huhn's  "Invitus,"  and  Sidney  Homer's 
"Uncle  Rome."  In  Spanish  there  is  promised 
"La  Partida,"  by  Alvarez,  and  the  concluding 
number  will  be  the  briliant  "Serenade  of 
Mephisto,"  from  "The  Damnation  of  Faust," 
by  Berlioz. 

M.  Gilles  will  be  heard  in  Beethoven's 
"Sonata  Appassionata  and  smaller  numbers 
by  Grieg  and  Chopin. 

The  only  evening  concert  will  be  on  Thurs- 
day, October  16,  at  8:15,  when  one  of  the 
special  features  will  be  a  set  of  three  tone 
sketches  in  Spanish  entitled  "La  Maja  Dolo- 
rosa," by  Granados.  The  farewell  concert  will 
be  given  Sunday  afternoon,  October  19.  Com- 
plete programmes  are  obtainable  at  both  box- 
offices.  

In  Readiness  for  Grand  Opera  Season. 

Everything  is  in  readiness  for  the  opening 
of  the  grand  opera  season  at  the  Tivoli  by 
the  Western  Metropolitan  Opera  Company, 
which  will  begin  on  Monday,  October  13.  The 
sale  of  subscription  tickets  with  the  coupon 
system  has  been  very  active  during  the  week 
and  the  holders  of  coupons  will  have  the 
privilege  of  selecting  on  Monday  morning, 
October  6,  their  seats  for  the  first  season, 
and  the  sale  of  seats  for  the  general  public 
will  begin  at  the  Tivoli  box-office  Tuesday 
morning  at  nine  o'clock.  Judging  from  the 
inquiries  and  the  mail  orders  it  is  easy  to 
foresee  that  on  these  two  days  the  box-office 
will  be  besieged  by  music  lovers  anxious  to 
secure  the  best  seats  for  the  first  week's  en- 
gagement. 

The  season  will  open  with  Verdi's  master- 
piece, "Aida,"  in  which  will  make  their  first 
appearance  of  Lucia  Crestani  as  Aida,  Fanny 
Anitua  as  Amneris,  tenor  Umberto  Chiodo  as 
Radames,  Luigi  Montesanto  as  Amonasro,  and 
E.  Sesona  as  the  high  priest. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  October  14,  "La 
Tosca"  will  be  given  with  Carmen  Melis  in 
the  title-role,  supported  by  Lucia  Botta,  the 
lyric  tenor  from  whom  so  much  is  expected 
and  who  will  sing  the  part  of  Mario  Cavara- 
dossi. 

On  Wednesday  evening  "Carmen"  will  be 
given  with  Mme.  Tarny,  the  splendid  French 
singer  who  made  so  much  of  that  part  during 
the  engagement  of  the  French  Opera  Com 
pany.  In  "Carmen"  will  make  his  debut  the 
famous  tenor  of  Covent  Garden,  Pietro 
Schiavazzi,  who  is  expected  to  thrill  the  au- 
dience with  his  great  impersonation  of  Don 
Jose ;  and  George  Mascal,  the  popular  French 
baritone  of  the  Chicago  Opera  Company  and 
the  Tetrazzini  tour,  will  sing  the  part  of  Esca- 
millo.  It  will  take,  therefore,  these  three 
operas  to  present  the  whole  company  and  a 
new  set  of  artists  will  appear  in  each  of  the 
said  three  performances. 

Among  the  singers  are  Carmen  Melis,  lyric 
soprano ;  Lucia  Crestani,  dramatic  soprano ; 
Maria  Moscisca,  a  Polish  soprano ;  Fanny 
Anitua,  mezzo-soprano  ;  Mme.  Andree  Tarny, 
another  mezzo ;  Pietro  Schiavazzi,  Umberto 
Chiodo,  Lucia  Botta,  tenors ;  Luigi  Monte- 
santo  and   George  Mascal,   baritones. 

Leoncavallo  will  be  at  the  head  of  the  or- 
chestra, though  Signor  Nini  Bellucci  will  be 
seen  wielding  the  baton  during  some  of  the 
performances.  

Among  the  Greenbaum  attractions  for  1914 
— the  second  half  of  his  season — are  such 
well-known  artists  as  Kathleen  Parlow,  vio- 
liniste ;  Wilhelm  Bachaus,  the  noted  English 
pianist ;  Pavlowa,  the  dancer ;  the  great 
Pederewski  and  Josef  Hofmann,  masters  of 
pianistic  art ;  the  return  of  Clara  Butt  and 
Kennerley  Rumford,  appearances  by  the  great 
Irish  tenor,  John  McCormack,  and  the  return 
after  many  years  of  Jean  Gerardy,  the  world's 
greatest  'cellist,  who  will  be  supported  by 
Gabriel  Ysaye,   the  violinist. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


Australia  has  been  taken  by  storm  by  Clara 
Butt,  the  English  contralto,  and  Kennerly 
Rumford,  her  baritone  husband.  Four  addi- 
tional concerts  have  been  given  in  Adelaide, 
making  eight  in  all  in  a  city  of  160,000  popu- 
lation, and  crowded  houses  have  been  the  un- 
broken rule.  The  Adelaide  receipts  alone 
have  reached  $40,000.  In  Sydney,  where 
Mme.  Butt  and  Mr.  Rumford  were  heard  at 
the  opening  of  their  Australian  tour,  a  return 
season  has  been  arranged  for  the  early  part 
of  December,  when  no  less  than  six  concerts 
will   be  added  to  the  nine  already  given. 


Although  Rose  Stahl  has  acted  "Maggie 
Pepper"  for  three  seasons,  has  given  nearly 
1000  performances  of  the  comedy,  and  has 
taken  it  from  ocean  to  ocean,  yet  she  will 
act  it  this  season  in  116  places  to  which  it 
will  be  new.  Miss  Stahl's  booking  provides 
for  her  appearance  in  132  cities,  and  sixteen 
of  these  already  have  seen  her  in  "Maggie 
Pepper." 


GOGORZA 

Baritone 

HENRI  GILLES. ..Pianist 

Scottish   Rite    Auditorium 

Sunday  Aft,  Oct  12  Thurday  Eve,  Oct.  16 

Sunday  Afl.  Oct.  19 

Prices:  Lower  floor.  $2,  $1.50,  and  $1.  Balcony, 
sjainl  $1.50.  Box-offices  open  next  Wednesday 
morning,  Oct.  s.  at  Sherman,  ''lav  &  I  o  's  and 
Kohler  .v  Chase's.  Mail  Orders  to  Will  L.  Green- 
baum. Steins  ay  Piano  used, 

Coming  —  Mme.  ALDA.  soprano,  assisted  by 
GUTIA  CASINI,  'cellist,  and  Frank  La  Forge, 
pianist. 


Public  Subscription  Sale 
NOW  ON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

Henry  Haoley Conductor. 

TEN  FRIDAY  CONCERTS 

October  24— March  13 

Seats  allotted  guarantors  and  subscribers  not 
purchased  before  Oct.  10  placed  on  public  sale. 

MAIL  ALL  ORDERS  for  season  tickets,  with 
check  payable  Musical  Association  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, 7L1-712  Head  Building.  209  Post  Street.  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 
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RPHFI1M       O'FARRELL  STREET 

111  UL.U  111  ^^  Slacbm  ^  ptwd] 

Safest  and  Most  Magnificent  Theatre  i n  America 


Week  Beginning  thia  Sunday  Afternoon 

MATINEE  EVERY  DAY. 
IDEAL  VAUDEVILLE 

CHARLOTTE  PARRY  in  "Into  the  Light."  a 
Psychological  Fantasy  by  Frank  Lyman; 
MAUDE  LAMBERT,  the  Charming  Prima 
Donna,  and  ERNEST  BALL,  the  Popular  Com- 
poser: ED  WYNN*  and  Co.  in  "The  King's 
Jester";  TED  LORRAINE  and  HATTIF.  BTRKs. 
Who  Sing  and  Dance:  the  .ll'NGMANX  FAM- 
ILY, German  Aerial  Artists:  Mile.  MARTHA  and 
SISTERS:  WILLIAM  J.  DOOLEY  and  Co.  in 
"Toe  Lawn  Party":  FRANK  MILTON  and  DE 
LONG  SISTERS;  NEW  ORPHEUM  MOTION  PIC- 
TURES. Last  Week— Immense  Sensation.  SA- 
HARET. the  Famous  Australian  and  Continental 
Danseuse.  assisted  by  Senor  J.  Florido 

Evening  prices  10c,  25c.  50c.  75c.  Box  seats  $1. 
Matinee  prices  (except  Sundays  and  Holidays) 

c,  25c.  50c.    Phone  Douglas  70. 


COLUMBIA  THEATRE  HisS? 

^^   Geary  and  Mason  Sts.    Phone  Franklin  150 

TWO  WEEKS  —  Beginning  Sunday  Night.  Oct.  5 

Matinees  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays 

Klaw  it  Erlanger's 

Notable  Success  and  Massive  Production 

THE  TRAIL  of  the  LONESOME  PINE 

From  the  Popular  Book  of  the  Same  Name 

with 

CHARLOTTE  WALKER 

and  Original  New  York  Company. 
Prices— Evenings  and  Saturday  Matinee,  25c  to 
$1.50.    Wednesday  Matinee,  2.x  to  $1. 


CQR£ 


Leading  Theatre 

ELLIS  AND   MARKET 

Phone  Sutter  2460 


Last  Time  Sunday  Night,  "The  Lure." 

Beginning  MONDAY  NIGHT.  Oct.  r, 

Matinees  Wednesday  and  Saturday 

Jos.  M.  Gaites  Presents 

The  Beauteous  Pride  ol  Two  Hemispheres 

KITTY  GORDON 

In  Victor  Herbert's  Be^t  Comic  Opera 
THE  ENCHANTRESS 

Nights  and  Saturday  Mat..  50c  to  $2.    "Pop.' 
Wednesday  Mat. 


ZMoum 


Eddy  Street,  near  Market.    Phone  Sutter  -1200. 

This  Sunday  Afternoon  and  Evening 

La*t  Times  of  "The  Mascot." 

Commencing  MONDAY  EVENING,  Oct.  6 

GIROFLE-GIROFLA 

Lecocq's  Best  and  Brightest  Comic  Opera. 

Catchy  Music— Plenty  of  Fun— Excellent  Cast— 

Cusurpassed  Chorus. 

Matinees  Saturday  and  Sunday. 

Popular  Prices— 25c.  50c  and  7nc.    Box  Seats  $1. 

Oct.  13.  WESTERN   METROPOLITAN"  OPERA 

COMPANY— Mon..  Wed.  Mat.  and  Sat,  "Aida"; 

Tu(-..Thurs.  and  Sat.  Mat..  "Tosca";  Wed..  In 

and  Sun.,  "Carmen." 


THE  ORIENTAL  THEATRE 

McALLISTER  ST.,  near  MirkeL     Phone  Us  Market  130 

TREMENDOUS  SUCCESS 

THE   RINGMASTER 

A  Comedy  Drama  of  Today  by  Miss  Olive  Porter. 
Matinees  Wednesday,  Saturday  and  Sunday. 

Prices— Evenings.  26c,  50c.  75c  and  SI.    Mati- 
nees, 25c  and  50c. 
Nest— "The  Love  Route."  
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THE    ARGONAUT 


October  4,  1913. 


VANITY  FAIR. 

Queen  Mary  is  finding  it  by  no  means  easy 
to  reform  the  aristocratic  coteries  of  Eng- 
land. So  far  she  has  made  no  effort  to  touch 
the  unregenerate  heart  of  the  men-  Probably 
she  knows  that  nothing  short  of  grace  and 
a  strong  force  of  police  could  do  much  in 
that  direction.  But  even  the  women  are  now 
in  a  state  of  organized  and  concerted  re- 
bellion against  a  royal  influence  that  can  only 
be  described  as  mid- Victorian  in  the  sur- 
prising limitations  that  it  would  place  on 
feminine  freedom. 

Of  this  we  get  an  example  in  the  failure 
o  f  the  efforts  to  establish  a  women's  club 
that  should  be  so  extraordinarily  select  as  to 
bid  eternal  defiance  to  the  parvenu.  Some 
of  the  men's  clubs  are  select  enough  in  all 
conscience,  but  this  new  women's  club  was 
to  outdo  them  all.  Its  membership  was  to  be 
confined  to  ladies  holding  office  in  the  various 
royal  households  of  England  or  who  had 
once  occupied  those  august  positions.  We 
are  not  sure  about  the  names  of  these  offices, 
but  presumably  they  include  maids-in-waiting 
and  maids  who  are  tired  of  waiting  and  who 
are  now  otherwise  employed,  ladies  of  the 
bedchamber,  the  bathroom,  the  linen  closet, 
and  the  boot  shelf.  It  was  not  stated  whether 
the  royal  housemaids  and  scullery  maids 
would  be  eligible,  but  presumably  there  was 
some  well  understood  line  that  was  drawn 
somewhere.  The  scheme  seemed  to  be  of  the 
most  promising  kind,  for  not  only  did  the 
specified  classes  fall  over  each  other  in  their 
enthusiasm  to  join,  but  nearly  all  the  royal 
ladies  themselves  graciously  allowed  their 
names  to  be  placed  on  the  membership  list- 
It  seemed  certain  that  the  new  club  must  be 
an  unqualified  social  success  with  Queen  Mary 
at  its  head,  with  a  whole  galaxy  of  royal 
princesses  behind  her,  and  with  a  member- 
ship of  such  ultra-exclusiveness. 


But  Queen  Mary  had  some  ideas  upon  the 
point.  Her  membership  was  a  conditional 
one.  She  allowed  it  to  be  known  that  there 
were  two  rules  that  must  be  enforced  rigidly. 
There  must  be  no  card-playing  and  there  must 
be  no  male  visitors.  Cards  and  men  were  the 
peculiar  and  chosen  instruments  of  the  devil 
and  the  club  must  have  no  traffic  with  either 
of  them.  If  Queen  Mar,.-  were  to  belong  to 
the  club  it  must  be  on  the  understanding  that 
the  other  potentate  was  excluded.  The  sec- 
retary of  the  club,  Lady  Agneta  Montague, 
notified  the  members  of  the  extent  to  which 
they  would  be  required  to  be  good  with  the 
immediate  result  that  140  resignations  lay 
upon  her  desk.  As  there  were  only  180 
names  upon  her  list  it  was  obvious  that  the 
club  had  received  its  death  blow.  It  had  died 
from  an  acute  attack  of  royal  piety. 

Now  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
these  140  ladies  had  a  hankering  either  for 
cards  or  men,  but  we  may  believe  that  they 
had  a  hankering  for  freedom,  and  that  they 
resented  a  formal  prohibition  that  placed  them 
on  a  level  with  children.  There  are  a  great 
many  things  that  we  have  no  particular  de- 
sire to  do,  but  that  we  would  certainly  re- 
solve forthwith  to  do  if  any  one  were  so  rash 
as  to  forbid  them.  That  is  a  point  usually 
overlooked  by  the  law-makers,  who  fail  to 
take  into  account  that  wholesome  spirit  of 
rebellion  that  inspires  the  average  human 
being  when  confronted  with  a  prohibition. 
But  that  women  should  rebel  against  a  queen 
is  certainly  a  little  remarkable,  and  may  be 
a  presage  of  many  things.  Perhaps  it  might 
occur  even  to  Queen  Mary  that  moral  in- 
fluence is  a  matter  of  example  and  persuasion, 
and  that  it  can  never  owe  anything  to  coer- 
cion. And  lest  we  get  overheated  in  thank- 
ing God  that  we  are  not  as  -others  it  may  be 
as  well  to  remind  ourselves  that  there  are 
thousands  of  would-be  Queen  Marys  here  in 
America  who  are  now  running  around  more 
like  wet  hens  than  anything  else  on  earth, 
and  clamorously  intent  on  forbidding  us  all 
to  do  things  that  most  of  us  do  not  particu- 
larly want  to  do  but  that  we  will  most  as- 
suredly do  as  soon  as  we  are  formally  for- 
bidden. 


When  the  chief  of  the  Chicago  police  was 
giving  his  paternal  counsel  to  the  new  police- 
women who  were  to  become  a  part  of  his 
force  there  were  two  admonitions  upon  which 
he  laid  a  peculiar  stress.  The  first  was  to 
tell  the  truth,  and  the  second  was  always  to 
exercise  compassion.  Of  course  the  chief  of 
police  was  a  mere  man,  and  men,  as  we  all 
know,  have  grievously  abused  the  powers  so 
exclusively  conferred  upon  them.  And  yet 
this  mere  man  found  it  necessary  to  impress 
upon  his  women  officers  the  beauties  of  truth 
and  compassion. 

Miss  Wilson,  a  daughter  of  the  President 
found  herself  unable  to  persuade  any  man  in 
the  Pullman  car  between  Cornish  and  New 
York  to  exchange  berths  with  her  in  order 
that  she  might  enjoy  the  conveniences  of  the 
lower  accommodation.  They  knew  the  iden- 
tity :»f  the  lady  who  asked  this  favor  of  them 
— although  that  does  not  much  matter — but 
they  met  her  request  with  a  stolid  refusal. 
It  vill  be  remembered  that  when  Mme.  Bern- 
h:  .  dt  was  in  San  Francisco  she  asked  a 
.swfaat  similar  favor  of  a  long  line  of  au- 
to m  obi  lists  who  had  precedence  over  her  car 
"t  one  of  the  ferries.     Mme.  Bernhardt  is  old 


and  she  was  on  her  way  to  keep  a  public  en- 
gagement that  was  also  a  charity,  but  not  one 
of  the  men  would  surrender  his  "right"  in 
her  favor.  That  there  are  very  few  men  who 
will  surrender  a  seat  in  a  street-car  to  a 
woman  is  a  matter  of  common  observation, 
and  this  same  brutal  boorishness  is  nearly  as 
common  in  the  East  as  it  is  in  the  West. 

There  must  be  a  reason  for  this.  There 
must  always  be  a  reason  for  sudden  and 
marked  changes  in  demeanor,  and  it  is  un- 
deniable that  ten  years  ago  no  woman  was 
allowed  to  stand  in  a  street-car,  while  a  dis- 
courtesy to  such  a  woman  as  Mme.  Bern- 
hardt would  have  been  unthinkable  and  in- 
conceivable. And  the  reason  is  not  very  far 
to  see  and  it  may  as  well  be  faced.  We  are 
confronted  with  a  sex  antagonism,  and  it  is 
now  far  more  deeply  seated  than  most  of  us 
would  like  to  admit.  The  suffrage  is  *6et  its 
cause.  It  is  merely  a  symptom  of  the  cause. 
The  cause  is  the  practical  abrogation  by 
women  themselves  of  their  real  privileges  in 
favor  of  sham  ones,  their  deliberate  descent 
from  a  place  of  power  that  placed  the  earth 
and  the  fullness  thereof  in  their  hands.  That 
this  is  no  excuse  for  a  brutal  discourtesy  is 
evident  enough.  Nothing  excuses  it  or  ever 
can  excuse  it.  The  unsexing  of  women  is  no 
reason  for  the  unsexing  of  men,  nor  should 
the  bad  example  of  women  be  allowed  to  de- 
teriorate the  manners  of  men.  But  that  there 
is  a  dangerous  and  increasing  antagonism  be- 
tween the  sexes  is  evident  enough,  and  it  is 
only  those  who  know  how  men  are  talking 
among  themselves  who  can  appreciate  how 
deep  it  is  and  how  rapidly  it  is  growing. 


The  Marchesa  Hoge  San  Girmano,  who  was 
formerly  Miss  Virginia  Hoge  of  Kentucky,  is  so 
good  as  to  give  us  a  fresh  light  on  the  much 
vexed  question  of  the  international  marriage. 
The  marchesa  is  about  to  ask  for -a  divorce  on 
the  ground  that  she  can  not  live  with  her  hus- 
band any  longer,  although  she  was  once 
equally  persuaded  that  she  could  not  live  with- 
out him.  She  was  asked  by  a  New  York  cor- 
respondent of  the  London  Standard  whether 
American  girls  should  many  their  own  coun- 
trymen or  foreigners,  and  the  marchesa  re- 
plied promptly  that  one  was  as  bad  as  another. 
But  although  it  seems  that  all  husbands  are 
equally  intolerable  they  are  intolerable  for 
different  causes,  and  we  are  so  much  more 
willing  to  palliate  the  offenses  with  which  we 
are  familiar  than  those  that  strike  us  with  a 
sense  of  novelty. 

The  American  husband  has  his  faults,  but 
they  are  faults  to  which  we  are  used.  For 
example,  says  the  marchesa,  "the  American 
girl  marrying  a*  home  is  often  the  victim  of 
a  drinking  husband,  but  drunkenness  she  may 
understand,  even  though  she  does  not  ap- 
prove. The  American  man  drinks  to  excess 
frequently,  the  foreigner  seldom  or  never,  but 
the  foreigner's  peculiar  code  makes  a  happy 
marriage  with  an  American  woman  impos- 
sible." 

The  peculiar  code  to  which  the  marchesa 
refers  is  a  laxity  in  affairs  of  the  so-called 
heart.  American  wives  can  not  understand 
how  their  noble  husbands  can  love  more  than 
one  woman  at  the  same  time,  and  the  noble 
husbands  can  not  understand  why  their  Amer- 
ican wives  should  care  what  they  do.  It  is  a 
radical  difference  of  view.  An  open  and  un- 
abashed polygamy  is  so  strange  in  American 
eyes  that  the  wife  can  not  tolerate  it,  whereas 
if  it  were  a  matter  of  a  familiar  failing  like 
drink  she  might  hold  it  in  detestation,  but  it 
would  not  contain  the  elements  of  mystery 
or  surprise.      So   there  you  are. 

But  are  we  not  hearing  a  good  deal  too 
much  about  the  international  marriage?  The 
average  scribe  always  writes  as  though  mar- 
riages between  Americans  were  the  invariable 
prelude  to  perpetual  domestic  bliss,  while  the 
union  of  foreigners  was  equally  invariably 
followed  by  disillusionment  and  disgrace. 
And  yet  there  are  several  well  authenticated 
cases  of  unhappy  marriages  between  Ameri- 
cans^— at  least  so  we  have  been  told — while  it 
would  be  easy  to  enumerate  some  scores  of 
international  marriages  that  seem  to  have 
been  veritably  made  in  heaven.  For  one  dis- 
astrous marriage  between  foreigners  there 
are  a  score  that  have  proved  to  be  all  that 
they  should  be. 

Two  women  were  talking  over  the  phone, 
says  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  which 
ought  to  know  better.  "You  are  surely  com- 
ing this  afternoon,  my  dear,  aren't  you  ?"  said 
one.  who  lived  a  little  way  out  of  town  and 
owned  no  automobile,  to  her  friend  who  lived 
in  town  and  did  own  a  car.  "And  do  bring 
your  violin,  for  I  want  mother  to  hear  you 
play.  And,  oh,  by  the  way,  will  you  bring 
me  a  lettuce  and  a  quart  of  peaches  from 
somewhere?  Is  that  too  much  to  ask?  You 
might  bring  me  a  cake  from  the  bakery,  too. 
if  you  have  room,  and  a  dozen  rolls.  You 
see  there's  no  delivery  today,  and  I  can't  get 
to  town.  I'll  see  you  this  afternoon,  and 
don't   forget  your  violin,  dear." 


"Alphonse,"  the  American  girl  asked  her 
titled  husband  one  evening,  "why  have  you 
been  so  strange  and  cold  of  late?"  "Didn't 
you  tell  me  last  week  that  your  father  was 
failing?"  "Yes— physically  failing,"  she  re- 
plied. "Oh  I"  and  his  look  brightened.  He 
heaved  a  sigh  of  relief.  "Oh,"  said  he,  "that's 
all  right,  then  !  I  thought  it  was  something 
serious." — Princeton  Tiger. 


In 


2  Hours 


Overland 
Limited  " 

Train  de  Luxe 

Extra  Fare  $10 
FIRST-CLASS  TICKETS  ONLY 

Southern  Pacific  Union  Pacific 

Chicago  &  North  Western 

Lv.  San  Francisco  (Ferry  Station)  4:00  p.  m. 

Lv.  Oakland  (Sixteenth  St.  Station)  4:32  p.  m. 

Ar.  Chicago  (North  Western  Station)  9:30  a.m. 

(3rd  Morning) 

Protected  by  Automatic  Electric  Block  Signals. 


Every  Travel  Comfort  is  afforded 
on  this  train,  including  Barber 
Shop,  Shower  Bath,  Valet  Service, 
Ladies'  Maid,  Hairdressing,  Man- 
icuring and  Massage.  There  is 
also  a  Stenographer,  and  daily 
Stock  Reports  by  wire,  for  the 
Business  Man.  Your  wants  are 
looked  after  by  attentive  em- 
ployees, and  the  Dining  Car  ser- 
vice is  excellent.  The  route 
across  the  High  Sierras  and  Great 
Salt  Lake,  through  Weber  Can- 
yon and  over  the  Transcontinental 
Divide  is    a  most  attractive  one. 


Southern  Pacific 

THE  EXPOSITION  LINE— 1915 

SAN*  FRANCISCO:  Flood  Building     Palace  Hotel     Ferry  Station      Phone  Kearny  3160 

Third  and  Townsend  Streets  Station      Phone  Kearny  ISO 

V.  P.  R.  R..  12  Powell  Street      Phone  Sutter  2940 

C  &  N.  W.  Ry..  878  Market  Street      Phone  Kearny  3735 

OAKLAND:  Thirteenth  Street  and  Broadway      Phone  Oakland  162 

Sixteenth  Street  Station      Phone  Lakeside  1420 

First  Street  Station      Phone  Oakland  7960 

U.  P.  R.  R..  1228  Broadway      Phone  Oakland  1314 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

Duncan  Macpherson  was  playing  golf. 
Going  out  he  drove  brilliantly  over  a  stream 
in  a  hollow.  "My,  but  yon  wis  a  fine  drive 
owre  the  bonny  wee  burn,"  he  remarked  to 
his  caddie.  Coming  home  he  had  to  play 
over  this  same  "burn''  for  another  hole  and 
drove  right  into  it.  "Gang  ye  an'  fish  th*  ba' 
oot  o'  yon  dirty  sewer,"  he  growled. 


A  Massachusetts  minister  was  making  his 
first  visit  to  Kentucky  several  years  ago.  He 
had  to  spend  the  night  in  a  small  mountain 
town  where  feuds  and  moonshine  stills 
abounded.  Engaging  in  conversation  with  one 
of  the  natives,  he  said:  "My  friend,  this  is  a 
very  bibulous  state  I  hear."  "Lord  1"  replied 
the  man;  "there  haint  twenty-five  Bibles  in 
all  Kentucky." 

The  perfect  baby  had  reached  the  age  when 
he  could  coo,  an  accomplishment  in  which  he 
indulged  himself  most  of  the  time  when  not 
otherwise  engaged.  "He  is  the  most  welcome 
visitor  I  ever  had,"  said  the  mother,  proudly. 
"He  just  lies  and  talks  to  me  by  the  hour." 
"Isn't  that  nice,"  replied  the  caller.  "So  un- 
like most  visitors — they  just  talk  and  lie  to 
you  by  the  hour." 


A  few  days  after  the  new  farmer  had  pur- 
chased a  horse  from  a  thrifty  Scot  he  re- 
turned in  an  angry  mood.  "You  told  me  this 
horse  had  won  half  a  dozen  matches  against 
some  of  the  best  horses  in  the  country.  He 
can't  trot  a  mile  in  six  minutes  to  save  him- 
self. You  lied  to  me !"  he  denounced.  "I 
didna  lie.  It  was  in  plowin'  matches  he  took 
sax  prizes,"  calmly  replied  Sandy. 


In  a  suburban  electorate  the  candidate  was 
being  raucously  heckled,  and,  though  an 
amiable  man  as  a  rule,  he  was  provoked  to 
the  suggestion  that  the  conduct  of  one  man  in 
the  meeting  at  least  was  asinine.  "If  I  am 
an  ass,"  roared  the  interjector,  "there's  two 
of  us  here.  Ha !  Ha !"  "I've  noticed  you," 
said  the  candidate  quietly.  "I've  heard  you 
bray — but  I  don't  see  your  friend." 


What  happened  to  his  order  couldn't  be  un- 
derstood outside  the  peculiar  convolutions  of 
a  restaurant  kitchen,  but  he  spent  half  an 
hour  sitting  there  staring  ahead  of  him.  At 
last  it  came.  As  the  waitress  put  the  order 
before  him  he  started  from  his  deep  study, 
as  if  he  had  forgotten  he  had  an  order  com- 
ing. Then,  looking  up  at  the  fair  transporter 
of  edibles,  he  said:  "You  don't  look  a  day 
older !" 


After  the  summer  vacation  season  the  cho- 
rus girls  were  once  more  gathered  together. 
One  said  she  had  spent  the  time  at  fashion- 
able Xewport,  another  had  toured  Norway  in 
an  automobile,  a  third  had  spent  the  time 
studying  Shakespeare  up  in  Canada,  and  an- 
other had  just  "had  fittings  by  Redfern  all 
summer  long."  "And  what  did  you  do, 
dearie  ?"  they  inquired  of  the  girl  who  had 
said  nothing.  "I?  Oh,  I  worked  in  a  mani- 
cure shop,  too." 

An  old  Georgia  negro  was  charged  with 
stealing  a  pig  and  the  evidence  was  absolutely 
conclusive.  The  judge,  who  knew  the  old 
man  well,  said  reproachfully:  "Now,  uncle, 
why  did  you  steal  that  pig?"  "Because  mah 
pooh  family  wuz  starvin',  yo'  honnah,"  whim- 
pered the  old  man.  "Family  starving!"  cried 
the  judge.  "But  they  told  me  you  keep  five 
dogs.  How  is  that,  uncle  ?"  "Why,  yo' 
honnah,"  said  uncle,  reprovingly,  "you 
wouldn't  'spect  mah  family  to  eat  dem  dogs?" 


An  insurance  agent  out  in  Kansas  drove  up 
to  an  uninviting  farmhouse  in  the  midst  of 
a  rather  desolate  appearing  field.  The  woman 
who  came  to  the  door  was  as  uninviting  as  the 
general  air  about  the  place.  However,  he  was 
not  interrupted  in  his  speech,  ending  with, 
"And  now,  madam,  is  your  husband  carrying 
any  insurance?"  "Is  his  life  insured?  Is  that 
what  you  mean?"  "Yes,  ma'am."  "It  is,  sir. 
But  don't  make  the  mistake  of  thinkin'  he's 
doin'  the  carryin'  of  the  same.  I'm  doin'  that 
myself.  And  I'm  carryin'  all  he's  worth. 
Good-morning,  sir." 


Two  men  were  on  an  expedition  to  the 
colonel's  henroost  one  dark  night.  Mose 
had  planted  the  ladder,  climbing  up  to  where 
the  chicken^  were  roosting,  and  was  passing 
them  down  to  Ephraim,  who  put  them  in  a 
bag.  Suddenly  Mose  stopped.  "What's  de 
mattah,  Brudder  Mose?"  inquired  Ephraim 
anxiously.  "I's  just  been  thinkin',  Brudder 
Ephraim,  how  me  and  you  is  membabs  ub  de 
church,  an'  wedder  it's  right  to  take  de 
cunnel's  chickings."  "Brudder  Mose,"  said 
Ephraim,  "dat  am  a  great  moral  question 
which  you  an'  me  aint  fit  ter  wrastle  wid. 
Pass  down  anudder  chicking." 


A  traveler  in  London  was  set  upon  by  an 
importunate  Irish  beggar,  a  shiftless-looking 
fellow,  but  with  the  blarney-wagging  tongue 
of  one  gifted.  The  beggar  followed  the  trav- 
eler mouthing  sweet  nothings  and  lies.  "An* 
sure,  your  riverence,  it  wasn't  that  I  was  ever 


like  this,"  he  said.  "It's  often  I've  heard  me 
mother  say  that  we  was  noble  by  rights,  and 
that  one  of  the  family  once  wore  a  crown 
of  Ireland,  sir."  "Well,  what  do  you  want?" 
asked  the  traveler.  "Would  you  have  the 
crown  back?  I  can't  give  it  to  you."  The 
Irishman  sidled  a  bit  closer.  "Half  a  crown 
'd  do,  sir." 


Among  the  anecdotes  told  about  the  late 
David  Popper  is  an  interesting  one  relating 
to  Liszt.  It  is  well  known  that  many  of 
the  pages  attributed  to  Liszt  were  really 
written  by  the  Princess  Sayn-Wittgenstein. 
The  most  flagrant  instance  was  the  insertion 
by  her  in  one  of  his  books  of  some  pages 
attacking  the  Jews  and  advising  their  deporta- 
tion in  a  body  to  Palestine.  Liszt  was  greatly 
annoyed  at  this,  for  such  sentiments  were 
entirely  foreign  to  his  character,  and  many 
of  his  best  friends  were  Jews ;  among  them 
David  Popper,  the  famous  violoncellist.  Not 
long  after  the  appearance  of  the  book  referred 
to  Popper  made  a  call  on  Liszt,  who  was  de- 
lighted to  see  him,  and  asked  when  he  came 
and  where  he  was  going.  "I  am  on  the  way 
to  Palestine,  dear  master,  in  accordance  with 
your  wishes,"  was  the  prompt  answer. 


Of  his  old  days  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre  in 
London  with  the  late  Sir  Henry  Irving, 
Forbes-Robertson  tells  many  interesting  anec- 
dotes. Among  others  is  one  of  William  Ter- 
riss,  physically  the  handsomest  actor  of  his 
day :  "Irving  was  very  fond  of  Bill  Terriss, 
and  was  mightily  amused  by  the  unconscious 
impertinence  with  which  Terriss  treated  him. 
Irving  had  a  grillroom  (called  the  Beefsteak 
Club)  just  off  the  stage,  near  his  own 
dressing-room.  One  night  Terris  smelled  the 
savory  odor  of  appetizing  cooking.  'Fine 
smell,  that,  guv'nor  !'  he  said  to  Irving  during 
a  wait  in  the  wings.  'Yes,  very  good,'  agreed 
Irving,  and  added :  'You  must  come  along 
some  time  and  have  supper  with  me,  my  boy  !' 
'Nothing  would  please  me  better,  guv'nor,' 
said  Terriss,  to  which  Irving  replied :  'Well, 
when  would  you  like  to  come?'  'Tonight,'  re- 
sponded Terriss  promptly.  Irving  was  de- 
lighted with  the  businesslike  acceptance  of 
his  invitation." 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


Little  Wanted. 
Man  wants  but  little  here  below, 

But  when  it  comes  to  dress 

A  walk  abroad  will  quickly  show 

That  woman  wants  still  less. 

— London  Opinion. 


A  Difference. 
'"Did   he    build    his   cottage   on   the   cliff?" 

I    asked    o£   one  to   sneer   inclined. 
He  said,  with  quite  a  cynic  sniff: 

"No;  most  of  it  was  built  on  wind." 

— Town    Topics. 

Force  of  Habit. 
When  Dorothy  was  making  bread, 

In   maiden   days   long  years   ago, 

Her    rolled-up   sleeves    showed    arms    of    snow, 

Dimpled  and  round;  her  cheeks  aglow, 
She   never    quite    so    happy    seemed 

As  when  her  hands  were  in  the  dough. 

Dear    Dorothy    is    older    now, 

But  habits  cling  to  friend  and  foe; 
While  hubby  sleeps  she,  lying  low, 
Will  through  his  bulging  pockets  go, 

And   never    quite   so    happy   seems 

As  when  her  hands  are  in  the  dough. 

— Chicago  Record-Herald. 


A  Eugenic  Love  Song. 
Stick   out   your   tongue,    my    love,    and    let   me   see 

Once  more  its  pink,  uncoated  loveliness. 

Eugenia,    healthy   maid,    each   day   I   bless 
The  hour  when  first  you  felt  the  pulse  of  me! 

Behold  the  birthday  gift  I  bring  to  thee: 

A  brand-new   stethoscope !      Ah,    nothing   less ! 
But  oh,  my  dear,  it  gives  me  great  distress 

10    see   you   eat   hot   muffins    with  your   teal 

Loved  one,  I  know  no  other  dame  or  maid 
Whose   bony  conformation  equals  thine! 

And  when  thine  adenoids  are  cured  next  year 
And  my   rheumatic  ghosts  have  all  been  laid, 
Eugenia,  love,  the  doc  will  make  you  mine; 
But  pray  be  careful  of  your  diet,  dear. 

— New   York  Sun. 


The  Wise  Saint. 
De  debble  see  St.   Peter  sneak  into  heaben's  gate; 
He  holler:     "What's  yo'  hurry?     Wait  dar,  Peter! 
Wait!" 

De  saint  pull  in  de  latch-string,  an'  holler:     "Now, 

you  go! 
I'll  sic  de  houn*  dawg  on  you  de  fustest  t'ing  you 

know." 

"I    speaks  you    like   a  ge'man,"   de   debble   up    an' 

say, 
"And   yere   you    shets    me    out,    sah!      Fer    shame! 

to  ack  dat  way!" 

"Don*   argify,"   say   Peter.      "You   leads   fo'ks  into 

sin. 
Aint  shettin*  you  out,  nohow;   I's  shettin"  mahse'f 

in." 
— Herman  Da   Costa,  in   the  Century   Magazine. 
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"Ellen,  I'm  tired  of  your  neglect  and  care- 
lessness. Just  look  at  all  that  dust  lying 
about  on  the  furniture.  It's  six  weeks  old 
at  the  very  least."  "Then  it's  no  fault  of 
mine.  You  know  very  well,  ma'am,  that  I've 
been  with  you  only  four  weeks." — Harper's 
Magazine. 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
A  chronicle  of  the   social   happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the    Bay    of   San   Francisco    will   be    found    in 
the  following  department : 

Dr.  Jennie  Nesbitt  of  San  Jose  announces  the 
engagement  of  her  daughter,  Miss  Chetanna  M. 
Nesbitt,  to  Naval  Constructor  Le  Scott  Border,  U. 
S.  X.  The  wedding  will  take  place  in  November 
at  the  home  in  Santa  Rosa  of  Miss  Nesbitt's  aunt, 
Dr.   Elizabeth  Lain. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Florence  Aitken  and  Lieu- 
tenant William  Fitzhugh  Lee  Simpson,  TJ.  S.  A., 
took  place  Wednesday  evening  at  St.  Luke's 
Church.  Mrs.  George  Bainbridge  was  the  matron 
of  honor  and  the  maid  of  honor  was  Miss  Evelyn 
Palmer.  The  bridesmaids  were  the  Misses  Belle 
Hechtman  and  Gladys  Boston  of  this  city  and 
Ethelyn  Carson  and  Georgia  Off  of  Los  Angeles. 
Lieutenant  William  II.  Simpson,  U.  S.  -V..  at- 
tended his  brother  as  best  man.  The  ushers  were 
Lieutenants  T.  W.  Simons,  Jr.,  U.  S.  A.,  Thomas 
Hunter,  U.  S.  A.,  Wiley  Conway,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Captain  William  Simons,  TJ.  S.  A. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  H.  Palmer  have  issued  in- 
vitations to  the  wedding  of  their  daughter,  Miss 
Dorothy  Palmer,  to  Lieutenant  George  Alexander 
Speer,  Jr.,  U.  S.  A.,  Saturday  evening,  October  10, 
at  the  family  residence.  Miss  Palmer's  only  at- 
tendant will  be  her  sister.  Miss  Evelyn  Palmer. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Gertrude  Upshur  and  Lieu- 
tenant Simon  Willard  Sperry,  U.  S.  A.,  took  place 
Thursday,  September  25,  at  St.  Paul's  Church, 
Seattle.  The  bride  is  a  daughter  of  Mrs.  John 
Upshur  of  Astoria.  Lieutenant  Sperry  is  a  son 
of  Mrs.  James  Sperry  of  Sausalito  and  a  brother 
of  Mrs.  Clarence  Carrigan  and  Mr.  James  Sperry. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Calhoun  Drake  have  an- 
nounced that  they  will  entertain  their  friends  at 
a  tea  Wednesday,  November  26,  at  their  home  on 
Hoover  Stret,  Los  Angeles,  and  in  the  evening 
they  will  give  a  dance  at  the  Hotel  Alexandria. 
These  affairs  will  be  in  honor  of  their  daughter, 
Miss  Daphne  Drake,  whom  they  will  formally  in- 
troduce to  society. 

Dr.  William  R.  Cluness  and  Mrs.  Cluness  enter- 
tained a  number  of  friends  recently  at  a  dinner 
and  reception  at  their  home  on  Union  Street  in 
Alameda.  The  affair  was  the  celebration  of  their 
golden  wedding.  They  were  assisted  in  receiving 
by  their  daughters,  the  Misses  Minnie  and  Mabel 
Cluness,  and  their  son  and  daughter-in-law,  Dr. 
William  R.  Cluness,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Cluness. 

Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Coryell  gave  a  luncheon  Wednes- 
day at  her  home  in  Menlo  Park  in  honor  of  Miss 
Margaret  May  and  Mrs.  John  Baker,  Jr.,  of  Chi- 
cago. 

Mr.  Paul  Fagan  entertained  a  number  of  friends 
Saturday  evening  at  a  dinner-dance  at  his  home 
on  Broadway. 

Miss  Margaret  Perkins  has  issued  invitations  to 
a  dance,  Saturday  evening,  October  11,  at  the 
Sequoia   Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  S.  Martin  will  give  a 
dance  tonight  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Martin's  par- 
ents, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott,  in  Burlingame. 
The  affair  will  be  in  honor  of  Miss  Polly  Mills. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hiram  Johnson,  Jr.,  gave  a  din- 
ner Monday  evening  at  the  Palace  Hotel  in  honor 
of  Mr.   and  Mrs.   Harry   East  Miller. 

Mrs.  Ernest  S.  Simpson  entertained  the  members 
of  the  Spinners'  Club  Tuesday  afternoon  at  her 
home  on    Duboce   Avenue. 

Miss  Helen  Wright  was  hostess  yesterday  at 
a  tea  at  her  home  on  Sacramento  Street.  The 
affair  was  in  honor  of  Miss  Olga  Schulze. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Hastings  gave  a  dinner 
Monday  evening  at  their  home  in   San  Mateo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Talbot  Walker  entertained  a  num- 
ber of  friends  recently  at  a  theatre  and  supper 
party. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Hamilton  Brown  enter- 
tained their  friends  at  a  masquerade  dance  last 
evening  at  the  Claremont  Country  Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wellington  Gregg  entertained  a 
number  of  friends  recently  at  a  dinner  at  the  Fair- 
mont Hotel. 

Mrs.  Luther  Wagoner  was  hostess  at  a  tea  Mon- 
day afternoon  at  her  home  on  Union  Street  in 
honor  of  Mrs.  Frank  Morrison. 

Judge  Harry  Melvin  and  Mrs.  Melvin  enter- 
tained a  number  of  friends  at  dinner  Tuesday 
evening  at  their  home  on  Scott  Street  in  honor 
of  Mr.  Frederick  Greenwood. 

Mrs.  William  Lamartine  Breyfogle  and  Mrs. 
Raymond  Rees  have  issued  invitations  to  a  lunch- 
eon and  bridge  party  October  14  at  the  Palace 
Hotel. 

Miss  Franc  Pierce  was  hostess  at  a  luncheon 
Friday  in  honor  of  Miss  Florence  Aitken  and  her 
two  guests,  Miss  Ethelyn  Carson  and  Miss  Georgie 
Off,  of  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Brown  has  issued  invitations  to 
a  bridge  party  October  18  at  the  Colonial  Hotel. 
Miss  Josephine  Ileinrich  will  be  the  guest  of 
honor  Wednesday,  October  7,  at  a  dinner  which 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Thornton  While  will  give 
at   their  home  in  Oakland. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  McCormick  entertained 
a  number  of  friends  at  dinner  Saturday  evening 
in  honor  of  Mrs.  McCormick's  sister,  Mrs.  Horatio 
Laurence. 

Mi.  and  Mrs.  Julian  Thome  gave  a  theatre  and 
supper  party   Friday  evening. 

Miss  Marian  Zcilc  has  issued  invitations  to  a 
dance,  Saturday  evening,  October  11,  at  the  Menlo 
Park  Country  Club.  The  affair  will  be  in  honor 
of  her  sister.   Miss  Ruth  Zeile. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  was  hostess  at  a  dinner 
Thursday  evening  in  honor  of  Lc  Due  et  Duchesse 
de    Richelieu. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott  enle'itaincd  a  num- 
ber of  their  friends  recently  at  a  theatre  and 
supper    party. 

Miss  Marie  Louise  Harrington  was  the  guest  of 
honor  at  a  luncheon  given  by  Miss  Marie  Russell 
at    the    St.    Francis   Hotel. 

Mrs,  Philip  King  Brown  entertained  a  number 
of  friends  Thursday  afternoon  at  a  tea  at  the 
Town  and  Country  (,'lub  in  honor  of  the  Misses 
Willi,. ■!    and    BriciCS    Helton. 

Mi  5  Eleanor  Landers  en  ten. lined  a  number  of 
fricn  Is    at    a   dinner-dance    Saturday    evening. 

A     as   Mary   Gayley  gave   a  dance   Friday   evening 
at  It  home  in  Piedmont.     The  affair  was  in  honor 
-    Kate   Bennett. 
Grayson    Dutton     was     hostess     Thursday 

n   at   a    luncheon    and    bridge   party   at   her 

on  Pacific  Avenue. 


Mrs.  Walter  Findley  gave  a  bridge  party  Thurs- 
day at  her  home  in  the  Presidio. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  L.  Flood  entertained  a 
number  of  friends  at  luncheon  recently  at  their 
home,  Linden  Towers,  in  Menlo  Park.  The  affair 
was  in  honor  of  Le  Due  et  Duchesse  de  Richelieu. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Fenwick  gave  a  dinner 
Friday  evening  at  their  home  on  Steiner  Street. 
The  affair  was  in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry 
East   Miller. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Clark  entertained  a  num- 
ber of  friends  Sunday  at  a  tennis  tournament  on 
the  courts  of  their  place  in  San  Mateo. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will   be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments  to    and   from   this   city   and    Coast   and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mrs.  James  Potter  Langhorne  is  planning  to 
go  East  to  visit  her  son-in-law  and  daughter,  Lieu- 
tenant and  Mrs.  James  Parker,  Jr.,  who  are  settled 
in  their  new  quarters  at  Annapolis.  At  present 
they  are  entertaining  Mrs.  Richard  B.  Hammond, 
who  was  formerly  Miss  Maizie  Langhorne. 

Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Henry  Kent  Hewitt  moved 
last  week  to  Annapolis,  where  they  will  reside  for 
two  years.  Mrs.  Hewitt  was  formerly  Miss  Floride 
Hunt   of   this   city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Lawrence  Murphy  have 
rented  the  Sheldon  house  on  Clay  and  Locust 
Streets,  where  they  will  reside  upon  their  return 
from  Palo  Alto. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Walsh  of  San  Rafael  will 
spend  the  winter  in  town,  having  taken  a  house 
on  Steiner  Street. 

The  Misses  Genevieve  and  Hazel  King  spent  the 
week-end  at  their  ranch  near  Alma,  where  they 
are  building  a  bungalow  and  planning  a  model 
farm. 

Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Eastland  has  sufficiently  re- 
covered from  her  recent  illness  to  return  to  her 
home  in  Burlingame. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  Carroll  Cook  are  established  in 
a  flat  on  Devisadcro  Street  near  Green. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Hobart  of  San  Mateo  will 
come  to  town  for  the  winter  months  and  will 
reside  on  Vallejo   Street  near   Steiner. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Sadoc  Tobin  will  leave 
October  6  for  New  York  for  a  two  months'  pleas- 
ure trip. 

Mrs.  Herbert  Jones  has  been  spending  the  past 
week  with  friends  in  Los  Altos. 

Mrs.  William  Holmes  McKittrick  arrived  early 
in  the  week  from  Santa  Barbara,  and  has  since 
been  a  guest  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Theodore  Tomlinson  has  sufficiently  re- 
covered from  her  recent  severe  illness  to  be  moved 
to  San  Mateo,  where  she  is  visiting  her  brother- 
in-law  and  sister,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  C.  Charn- 
berlin. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Holman  has  returned  from  Los 
Gatos,  where  she  has  been  spending  a  week. 

Mrs.  John  Drum  has  gone  East  to  meet  her 
mother,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Spieker,  who  has  been  spending 
the  summer  in  Europe.  Mrs.  Drum  was  accom- 
panied  by    Miss    Virginia   Jolliffe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Lawson  will  return  next 
month  from  London,  where  they  have  been  for 
the  past  eight  months.  A  home  is  in  the  course 
of  construction  at  the  end  of  Jackson   Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  J.  Sullivan  sailed 
Wednesday  for  Honolulu,  where  they  will  remain 
until  December.  They  have  taken  their  automo- 
bile and  are  anticipating  many  trips  to  the  various 
places  of  interest.  Mrs.  Sullivan  was  formerly 
Miss  Gladys  Wilson  of  Oakland. 

The  Messrs.  Gordon  and  Raymond  Armsby  have 
rented  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Rodman 
Shreve  in  San  Mateo,  where  they  have  decided 
to  spend  the  winter.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shreve  and 
their  daughters,  the  Misses  Rebecca  Elizabeth  and 
Agnes  Shreve,  will  occupy  a  house  on  Steiner 
Street  near  Pacific  Avenue. 

Mrs.  Hamilton  Stone  Wallace  has  returned  from 
Santa  Barbara,  where  she  went  recently  to  place 
her  daughter,  Miss  Marie  Louise  Winslow,  in  Miss 
Gamble's  school. 

Mr.  Edward  L.  Eyre,  Jr.,  has  returned  from 
Europe,  where  he  has  been  traveling  since  June. 
Mr.  Eyre  has  joined  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edward  Lilburn  Eyre,  at  their  home  in  Atherton. 
Mrs.  Fletcher  Ryer  and  her  daughter,  Miss  Doris 
Ryer,  are  at  present  traveling  in  Russia,  where 
they  will  be  presented  at  court.  They  will  return 
home  in  November,  when  Miss  Ryer  will  be  intro- 
duced to  society.  She  has  been  attending  Mme. 
Payen's  school  in  Paris  during  the  past  two  years. 
The  Misses  Ruth  Zeile  and  Ruth  Winslow  have 
been  spending  a  week  in  Woodside  as  the  guests  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.   Robert  Oxnard. 

Mrs.  Atholl  McBean  is  rapidly  recovering  from 
an  illness  at  the  Adler  Sanatorium. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  Raw  lings  have  returned 
from  Europe  and  are  visiting  Mrs.  Rawlings's  par- 
ents, Dr.  Alexander  Warner  and  Mrs.  Warner,  at 
their   home   on   Franklin   Street. 

Miss   Merritt   Reid    has   returned   to   her   home    in 
San   Mateo   after  a  two  months'  visit  in  the   East. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christian  de  Guigne,  Jr.,  will  leave 
Monday  for  a  visit  in  the  East. 

Mr.  Michel  Weill  has  returned  from  Europe, 
where  he  has  been  spending  the  summer  with  rela- 
tives. 

Miss  Alyce  Warner  of  Monterey  has  recently 
been  the  guest  of  Miss  Jane  Hotaling  at  her  home 
on    Franklin    Street. 

Miss  Lucy  Bancroft  will  leave  shortly  for  Eu- 
rope, where  she  will  spend  the  winter. 

Miss  Mauricia  Mintzer  and  her  brother,  Mr. 
Lucio  Mintzer.  will  remain  in  San  Rafael  until 
after  the  holidays,  when  they  will  come  to  town 
for  a  few  months.  They  are  occupying  the  home 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Monroe  Pinckard. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Donohoe  will  close  their 
home  in  Menlo  Park  November  1,  and  will  occupy 
the  residence  on  Pacific  Avenue  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mountford  S.  Wilson  during  the  winter  season. 

Mr.  Jeremiah  Lynch  has  arrived  in  New  York 
after  a  year's  absence  in   Europe  and   Egypt. 

Mrs.  Waller  Remington  Quick  has  come  from 
her  home  in  New  York  to  visit  her  aunt,  Mrs. 
I  lenry    L,    Dodge, 

Mrs.  Sidney  II.  Cushing  has  returned  from 
Santa  Bar  kirn,  where  she  has  been  spending  a 
week  with  Dr.  Benjamin  P.  Brndic  and  Mrs. 
Brodie. 

Mrs.  _l;nnes  Cunningham  and  her  daughters,  the 
Misses  >ara  and  Elizabeth  Cunningham,  left  Mon- 
day for  their  home  in  New  York,  after  having 
spent  the  summer  at  their  country  home  in  Wood- 
side. 


Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker  has  gone  East  with 
her  daughter,  Miss  Helen  Crocker,  who  has  re- 
turned to  St.  Timothy's  School  at  Catonsville. 
Mrs.  Crocker  will  remain  in  New  York,  where  she 
will  be  joined  by  Mr.  Crocker  and  Miss  Ethel 
Crocker,  who  are  planning  to  take  their  departure 
Monday.  Miss  Crocker  will  spend  the  winter  in 
Paris. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Delatour  have  rented  for 
the  winter  the  home  on  Pacific  Avenue  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.   Charles  R.  Johnson. 

The  Misses  Helen  Garritt  and  Evelyn  Carey  of 
Portland  have  returned  from  a  visit  with  Miss 
Beatrice  Nickel  at  Rancho  Los  Banos. 

The  Misses  Harriet  and  Marion  Stone  have  gone 
to  Vancouver  to  spend  a  month  with  their  cousins, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Brooks.  Their  mother,  Mrs. 
Egbert  Stone,  has  gone  East  with  M?iss  Dorothy' 
Stone,  who  will  attend  Miss  Spence's  school  in 
New  York. 

Mr.  Charles  N.  Black  and  his  daughter,  Miss 
Marie  Louise  Black,  have  gone  East  for  a  few 
weeks'  visit. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Lent  have  returned  from 
New  York,  where  they  were  the  guests  of  Mr.'  and 
Mrs.    Charles  Welch. 

Miss  Erna  St.  Goar  has  recently  been  visiting 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melville  Erskine  in  Sonoma  County. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Findlay  Monteagle  have 
rented  a  house  in  Berkeley,  where  they  will  spend 
a  few  months  with  their  son,  Mr.  Kenneth  Mon- 
teagle, who  is  attending  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Schlacks  are  residing  in 
the  home  on  Broadway  of  Mrs.  Sheldon  Kellogg, 
who  has  moved  to  Berkeley.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Schlacks  have  recently  given  up  an  apartment  at 
the  St.  Regis. 

Mr.  Charles  Fee  and  his  daughter,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Fee,  have  gone  East  to  spend  a  few  weeks. 
Mrs.  Fee  and  Miss  Marcia  Fee  are  at  Lake  Tahoe. 
Mrs.  Temple  Bridgman  and  her  little  son  have 
returned  to  their  home  in  Tennessee  after  having 
spent  the  summer  in  Belvedere  with  Mrs.  Bridg- 
man's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Mailliard. 
Miss  Katherine  Melius  has  returned  to  her  home 
in  Los  Angeles.  She  has  been  spending  the  past 
two  weeks  with  Mrs.  Avery  McCarthy  and  Miss 
Aileen  McCarthy. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Covington  Pringle  have  moved 
into  their  new  home  in  Menlo  Park. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Lucas  have  rented  the  home 
on  Jackson   Street  of  Miss  Frances  Jolliffe. 

Mrs.  William  J.  Dutton  is  contemplating  a  visit 
to  her  son-in-law  and  daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Douglas  Waterman,  who  are  residing  in  San  Sal- 
vador. 

Bishop  William  H.  Moreland  and  Mrs,  More- 
land  have  gone  to  New  York  to  attend  the  Epis- 
copal convention.  They  were  accompanied  by 
their  daughter,  Miss  Helen  Moreland,  who  has  re- 
turned to   Bryn  Mawr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  T.  Marye,  Jr.,  left  Tues- 
day for  Seattle  en  route  to  Washington,  D.  C. 
They  will  return  to  this  city  before  the  holidays. 
Mrs.  Charles  B.  Raymond  has  arrived  from 
Akron,  Ohio,  and  has  opened  her  winter  home  in 
Santa  Barbara,  where  she  will  be  joined  next 
month  by  Mr.  Raymond.  They  will  spend  several 
weeks  in  this  city  before  the  holidays. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hiram  Johnson,  *  Jr.,  have  re- 
turned from  Sacramento,  where  they  were  the 
guests  of  Governor  and    Mrs.   Johnson. 

Captain  Thomas  D.  Woodson,  Medical  Corps, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  been  relieved  from  duty  with  the 
army  transport  service  and  will  proceed  to  Fort 
Leavenworth   for  duty. 

Major  George  G.  Bailey,  Quartermaster  Corps, 
U.  S.  A.,  stationed  at  Schofield  Barracks,  Hawaii, 
is  in   San  Francisco  on  leave  of  absence. 

Admiral  Richardson  Clover,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs. 
Clover,  accompanied  by  their  daughters,  the  Misses 
Eudora  and  Beatrice  Clover,  will  visit  San  Fran- 
cisco on  their  way  to  the  Orient  next  month. 

Lieutenant  Burton  Strait,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs. 
Strait  arrived  in  San  Francisco  Wednesday  on  the 
City  of  Sydney.  Lieutenant  Strait  has  been  or- 
dered to  an  Asiatic  station  and  will  sail  on  the 
U.   S.    S.  Logan  October   6. 

Mrs.  Ernest  A.  Garlington,  who  has  been  visit- 
ing her  son-in-law  and  daughter,  Lieutenant  Harry 
Chamberlin,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Chamberlin,  in 
the  Philippines,  has  gone, to  China.  Mrs.  Garling- 
ton will  join  her  husband,  General  Garlington,  U. 
S.  A.,  at  Jefferson  Place  in  October. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  R.  King  are  the  guest 
of  their  son  and  daughter-in-law,  Midshipman 
Thomas  Starr  King,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs.  King,  at 
their  home  at  Fort  Monroe. 

Captain  William  Erackett,  who  has  been  in  com- 
mand of  the  marines  at  Guam,  is  now  at  Mare 
Island. 

Captain  Thomas  Emerson,  Corps  of  Engineers, 
LT.  S.  A.,  has  been  relieved  from  duty  in  the  Canal 
Zone  and  been  ordered  to  San  Francisco. 

Captain  Edward  A.  Shuttlcworth,  Second  In- 
fantry, U.  S.  A.,  now  on  leave  of  absence,  is  de- 
tailed as  inspector-instructor  of  the  organized 
militia  of  Connecticut,  and  will  proceed  to  Hart- 
ford   for  duty. 

Lieutenant  Thomas  E.  Hunter,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
been  promoted  to  the  captaincy  in  the  Twenty- 
Sixth  Infantry. 

-«3> 

The  home  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wilson  Hickox  has  been  brightened  by 
the  advent  of  a  son.  Mrs.  Hickox  was  for- 
merly Miss  Martha  Calhoun. 


The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Hart  has 
been  brightened  by  the  advent  of  a  son. 
«*♦»■ 

Sir  Alfred  East,  president  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  British  Artists,  died  the  first  of  this 
week  in  London.  He  was  born  in  1849,  and 
received  his  education  in  Glasgow  and  Paris. 
Italy  recognized  his  rare  ability  by  making 
him  a  Cavalier  of  the  Order  of  the  Crown,  and 
he  also  received  honors  from  France,  England, 
Belgium,  and  Japan.  One  of  his  paintings, 
"The  Morning  Moon."  is  in  the  Art  Institute, 
Chicago.  In  addition  to  painting,  Sir  Alfred 
had  the  happy  faculty  of  expressing  himself 
in  a  literary  way,  and  was  the  author  of  "The 
Art  of  Landscape  Painting  in   Oil." 


Among  the  notable  deaths  of  the  week  was 
that  of  Mrs.  Beaver,  widow  of  the  late  George 
W.  Beaver. 


Pears' 

"A  cake  of  pre- 
vention is  worth  a 
box  of  cure." 

Don't  wait  until 
the  mischief's  done 
before  using  Pears' 
Soap. 

There's  "no  pre- 
ventive so  good  as 
Pears'  Soap. 

Established  in  1789. 


PALACE  HOTEL 

Situated  on  Market  Street 
In  the  centre  of  the  city 

Take   any    Market   Street    Car   from   the   Ferry 

Fairmont  Hotel 

The  most  beautifully  situated  of 
any   City    Hotel    in    the    World 

Take   Sacramento    Street    Cars   from   the   Ferry 

TWO  GREAT  HOTELS 
underthe  management  of  the 

Palace  Hotel  Company 


Hotel  St.  Francis 


Tea  served   in 

Tapestry  Room 

from 

four  to  six  o'clock 

Special  Music 
Fixed    Price 

A  Daily  Social  Event 


AMERICAN  PLAN 

Coronado's  climate  is  the  most  equable  in  the 
world.  During  the  remaining  months  of  the 
year  one  can  be  assured  of  weather  conditions 
here  little  short  of  perfection. 

Deep-Sea  Fishing  now  at  its  best.    Golf.  Tennis, 

Motoring,  Yuchting,  Bay  and  Surf  Bathing. 

International  Polo  During  Winter 

Write  for  Booklet 

JOHN  J.  HERNAN,  Manajtr,  Coronado  Bea :  h,  Cal. 

H.  F.  Norcross,  L.  A.  Agent,  334  South  Spring  St. 


Eames   Tricycle    Co. 

Manufacturers  of 
Invalid  Rolling  Chairs  for  all  purposes 
SELF-PROPELLING  TRICYCLE  «L'.:°S 

FOR    THE    DISABLED 

Invalid  Chairs  wholesale  and 
retail  and  fnr  nob 
1714  Market  Sbccl  -    -  Sin  Fractijco 

Phone  Park  39-tO 
1202  S.  Main     -     -     ■      los  fogelts 


October  4,  1913. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Ednjond  Rousset,  recently  decorated  with 
the  Legion  of  Honor,  is  a  Paris  police  officer." 
He  has  saved  twenty-eight  lives  during  his 
services  on  the  water-front,  and  received  the 
distinction  for  his  heroic  acts. 

William  Hayne  Leavell,  who  will  be  the 
next  minister  to  Guatemala,  is  a  Presbyterian 
clergyman.-  His  home  is  at  Carrollton,  Mis- 
sissippi, where  he  has  been  successful  in  the 
pulpit.  He  has  taken  considerable  interest  in 
public  affairs,  and  is  well  known  in  his  state. 

J.  O.  Davidson,  who  will  execute  the  bust 
of  Ambassador  Page,  is  an  American  sculptor 
whose  work  has  attracted  marked  attention  in 
the  last  few  years.  Sittings  will  begin  this 
month.  Among  the  busts  Davidson  has  done 
are  those  of  Harry  Payne  Whitney  and  Emily 
Grigsby. 

Dr.  Sidney-  Gulick,  who  in  a  recent  lecture 
on  "The  New  Japan  and  the  California  Jap- 
anese Problems"  declared  that  education  is 
ousting  militarism  in  Japan,  is  a  professor  in 
the  Imperial  University  of  Kyoto,  and  has 
lived  in  Japan  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century. 

The  Misses  Gerda  Pedersen,  daughter  of 
the  Danish  minister  of  agriculture,  and  Keiser 
Nielsen,  daughter  of  the  minister  of  educa- 
tion, have  engaged  as  housemaids  in  London, 
that  they  may  learn  the  English  language, 
customs,  and  manners,  and  generally  broaden 
their  outlook.  They  expect  to  remain  at  their 
work  for  a  year. 

Lieutenant  Charles  Svenson,  who  was  re- 
cently appointed  chief  pilot  of  the  Canal  Zone, 
was  for  years  engaged  as  a  navigator  in  Alas- 
kan waters,  and  later  became  a  naval  pilot  for 
the  government  in  the  Puget  Sound  district. 
He  will  probably  direct  the  naval  fleet  in  its 
passage  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  when 
the  canal  is  formally  opened. 

Dr.  David  Tully  of  Media,  Pennsylvania, 
as  far  as  known  the  oldest  active  minister  in 
this  country,  has  just  celebrated  his  ninety- 
fifth  birthday.  Since  be  passed  his  ninetieth 
birthday  Dr.  Tully  has  organized  and  built  up 
a  new  church  near  his  home,  and  the  congre- 
gation has  loyally  and  appropriately  taken  his 
name  ;  so  that  even  now  it  is  known  as  the 
Tully  Memorial  Church.  He  is  a  Presby- 
terian. 

Ernest  Solvay,  who  recently  gave  more 
than  a  million  dollars  to  educational  and 
charitable  institutions  and  the  employees  of 
his  firm,  is  the  discoverer  of  a  process/for  the 
manufacture  of  soda.  The  gift  was  made  in 
commemoration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  discovery.  The  Universities  of  Paris 
and  Nancy  each  received  $100,000.  Many 
scientists,  representing  all  nations,  attended 
the  jubilee  celebration. 

F.  J.  Ouimet,  the  sensational  young  golfer 
who  recently  won  for  America  the  open  golf 
championship  against  England's  best,  is  a  six- 
foot  youngster  of  twenty  years,  a  native  of 
Brookline,  Massachusetts.  His  father  is  a 
French-Canadian  and  his  mother  is  of  Irish 
descent.  Ouimet  was  a  caddy  at  the  Brook- 
line  Country  Club  for  four  years,  and  has 
been  a  salesman  in  Boston  for  the  last  three 
years. 

Cecil  Cementi,  who  has  been  promoted  to 
the  position  of  colonial  secretary  in  British 
Guiana,  has  been  in  the  British  diplomatic 
service  since  1S99.  Last  year  he  was  awarded 
the  Cuthbert  Peak  Grant  in  recognition  of 
services  rendered  to  the  science  of  geography 
by  a  journey  in  1907-8  from  Kashgar  to  Kow- 
loon,  a  distance  of  nearly  four  thousand  miles, 
accomplished  without  a  European  companion 
or  native  surveyor. 

Professor  A.  M.  Tozzer,  the  new  president 
of  the  International  School  of  American 
Archaeology  and  Ethnology,  has  been  a  mem 
ber  of  the  Harvard  faculty  since  1905,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  prominent  archaeologists  in 
this  country.  He  is  a  native  of  Lynn,  Massa- 
chusets,  and  a  graduate  of  Harvard.  Impor- 
tant work  has  been  done  by  him  in  Mexico. 
and  among  his  writings  there  stands  out 
prominently  "A  Comparative  Study  of  the 
Mayas   and    Lacandones." 

Mme.  Chaminade,  whose  name  has  been 
added  to  the  French  Legion  of  Honor,  is  said 
to  be  the  first  woman  so  honored  because  of 
her  success  as  a  musician  and  composer.  She 
came  to  this  country  in  1908,  making  a  con- 
cert tour  of  the  Eastern  States,  and  at  that 
time  she  had  already  been  honored  by  Tur- 
key and  England,  Queen  Victoria  having 
given  her  the  insignia  of  the  jubilee  herself. 
Mme.  Chaminade  is  in  her  fifty-second  year, 
and  has  devoted  her  life  to  music. 

Count  J.   J.  Tolstoi,   the   new   mayor   of    St. 
Petersburg,   is    one    of   the    most    popular    and 
respected  members   of  society  in  the   Russian 
capital,    and   while   minister   of   education   dis- 
tinguished    himself     by     the     liberalism     and 
broadmindedness    of   his   views.      He    is   vice- 
president    of   the    Imperial    Archaeological    So- 
ciety, in  the  labors  of  which   Empero' 
las  takes   so   much   interest ;    president   of   the 
Imperial    Bibliographical    Society,    an  1    rector 
of  the  University  of  St.  Petersburg.     For  the 
lasl    two   years   he    has   been    acting   as    chair- 
man  of  the  commission   formed   for   <; 
ing   means   of   combating   and   curing    l< 
al   court  he  holds  the  honorary   oi 


master  of  the  ceremonies.  He  is  about  fifty 
years  old,  and  a  nephew  of  the  late  Count 
Leo   Tolstoi,   the  novelist. 


THE  CITY  IN  GENERAL. 


Arthur  R.  Coulson,  a  Market  Street  bird 
store  man,  has  been  charged  by  a  coroner's 
jury  with  the  murder  of  William  Acker  and 
George  Kovack  in  an  Oak  Street  garage  on 
September  19.  Mrs.  Gallagher,  with  whom  he 
had  been  living  and  who  was  also  shot  at  the 
time  of  the  double  murder,  gave  vague  testi- 
mony at  the  inquest,  but  did  not  accuse  Coul- 
son of  the  shooting.  His  preliminary  hearing 
began  on  Wednesday. 


Sutro  baths,  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the 
world,  and  one  of  the  famous  landmarks  of 
San  Francisco,  is  to  be  sold  at  public  auction 
on  November  20.  After  years  of  vain  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  heirs  to  dispose  of  the 
property  to  this  city,  they  have  decided  that 
the  baths  must  be  sold,  whether  the  pur- 
chaser be  an  individual  or  corporation.  The 
voters  last  year  refused  to  permit  a  bond 
issue  covering  the  purchase  of  the  baths  and 
the  Sutro  property  at  the  ocean.  The  prop- 
erty covers  approximately  eight  acres  of 
ground.  The  museum  in  the  baths  also  will  be 
sold.  The  baths  we're  completed  in  1896,  two 
years  before  the  death  of  Adolph  Sutro.  It 
took  several  years  to  build  them,  and  the 
total  cost  was  about  $800,000. 


Henry  M.  Piatt,  who  pleaded  guilty  to  the 
embezzlement  of  $29,000  from  the  California 
Pacific  Title  and  Trust  Company,  by  whom 
he-  was/  employed  as  bookkeeper,  was  denied 
probation  and  has  been  sentenced  to  two  years 
in  San  Quentin  by  Superior  Judge  Lawlor. 
Several  weeks  ago  Piatt  pleaded  guilty  and 
his  attorney  made  a  motion  for  probation.  It 
was  argued  that  Piatt  had  not  only  returned 
the  embezzled  amount,  but  also  $50,000,  which 
he  had  made  by  investing  the  $29,000. 


The  Southern  Pacific  Company  has  granted 
the  free  transportation  from  New  York  to 
San  Francisco  of  the  Verdi  monument,  which 
the  Italian  colony  of  San  Francisco  has  pre- 
sented as  a  gift  to  the  city  and  which  is  to 
be  erected  and  unveiled  in  a  few  weeks,  either 
at  the  Golden  Gate  Park  or  in  the  Civic 
Centre.  It  was  made  by  Professor  Grossoni 
of  Milan,  one  of  Italy's  foremost  sculptors, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Milan  Royal 
Academy  of  Art.      

The  annual  convention  of  the  German- 
American  League  of  California  was  held  the 
first  of  the  week  at  the  German  House,  Turk 
and  Polk  Streets.  Delegates  from  more  than 
250  state  branches,  including  large  bodies  in 
Los  Angeles,  Sacramento,  Santa  Rosa,  Peta- 
luma,  San  Diego,  and  Vallejo,  were  present. 
The  convention  was  the  largest  ever  held  by 
the   organization.      

The  trial  of  the  eight  Western  Fuel  officials 
has  been  postponed  until  December  on  re- 
quest of  Special  Prosecutor  Matt  Sullivan, 


As  a  result  of  Supervisor  Adolf  Koshland's 
making  the  assertion  that  he  had  gathered 
facts  and  figures  warranted  to  show  that  the 
city  was  about  to  pay  an  exorbitant  price  for 
the  lithographing  of  the  municipal  railroad 
bonds,  the  board  of  supervisors  has  re-referred 
to  the  supplies  committee  a  resolution  which, 
had  it  passed,  would  have  awarded  the  litho- 
graphing contract  to  the  Mysell-Rollins  Com- 
pany.   

With  the  solemn  and  impressive  military 
service  Brigadier-General  Edward  Moale, 
U.  S.  A.  (retired),  who  died  in  this  city  early 
Saturday  morning,  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  Na- 
tional Cemetery  at  the  Presidio  of  San  Fran- 
cisco Monday.  General  Moale  was  probably 
the  best-known  retired  officer  residing  in  San 
Francisco  and  his  funeral  was  largely  attended 
by   civilians,    friends   of  the   family. 


The  first  step  out  of  the  tangle  into  which 
the  San  Francisco  Opera  House  project  has 
become  involved  was  taken  Monday  afternoon, 
when  the  board  of  supervisors  passed  an  or- 
dinance, presented  by  Supervisor  Payot,  dedi- 
cating a  block  in  the  Civic  Centre  for  that 
purpose  and  authorizing  the  public  welfare 
committee  to  complete  the  arrangement  with 
the  donors  of  the  proposed  $1,000,000  fund. 
The  ordinance  dedicates  the  block  between 
Larkin,  Hyde  (extended),  Fulton,  and  Grove 
Streets  for  the  opera  house. 


Judge  Frank  H.  Dunne  of  the  superior 
court  Wednesday  refused  to  dismiss  the  fel- 
ony indictments  against  four  of  the  five  for- 
mer policemen  now  serving  nine  months' 
terms  in  the  county  jail  for  misdemeanor  con- 
spiracy with  the  Italian  bunco  ring.  The  four 
who  appeared  in  court  were  Joseph  L.  Drou- 
lette,  John  H.  Sullivan,  William  F.  McHugh, 
and  Charles  Joseph. 


As  a  result   of  Tuesday's   primary  election 

the  following  incumbents  have  been  reelected  : 

orney  Percy  V.  Long,  Treasurer  John 

ougald,    Recorder    Edmond   Godchaux, 

Administrator    M.    J.     Hynes,     Police 

dward  P.  Shortall,  Supervisor  Andrew 

f.  gher.      Sixteen   candidates   are   left   to 

for  eight  vacancies  on   the  board  of 

■   ors. 


If  I  Were  the  Public 

And  You  Wanted  to  Interest  Me 

In  the  matchless  product — Ghirardelli's  IMPERIAL 
Cocoa — what  would  you  write  about  ?  What  would 
I  want  to  know? 

Who  makes  it  ? 

The  D.  Ghirardelli  Company  makes  it,  right  here  in 
San  Francisco.  Biggest  establishment  of  the  kind  in 
the  West.  Been  making  products  of  the  cocoa  bean 
here  since  1 852. 

Why  should  I  use  IMPERIAL  ? 

Why  should  I  use  it  in  preference  to  any  other  ?  Be- 
cause it's  better,  made  by  a  new  special  process,  pos- 
sesses ALL  the  nutritive  qualities  of  the  cocoa  bean, 
digests  perfectly,  unexcelled  for  flavor. 

About  its  cost  ? 

It  costs  a  little  more  than  ordinary  brands,  but  is  higher 
quality  and  goes  farther.  IMPERIAL  is  the  result  of 
a  demand  for  a  cocoa  to  measure  up  to  the  finest 
foreign  and  domestic  makes.  Try  it  and  find  out  how 
superior  it  really  is. 

For  sale  by  all  best  grocers. 


Hotel  Oakland 

The   most   beautiful  and  comfortable  Hotel  in 
California.    Of  Class  A  Fireproof 
Construction. 
The  Business  and  Social  Centre  of  Oakland. 
Key  Route  and  S.  P.  Electric  trains  (via  Ala- 
meda Mole)  one  short  block  from  the  hotel. 
Free  Electric  Bus  meets  all  Overland  Trains. 
Perfect  Service.         Unsurpassed  Cuisine. 
Moderate  Prices. 
European  Plan  only.      Rates  $1.50  and  upwards. 
SPECIAL  RATES  to  PERMANENT  GUESTS. 
Under  Management  oi  Victor  Reiter. 


Romeike's  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

Will  send  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which 
may  appear  about  you,  your  friends,  or  any 
subject  on  which  you  want  to  be  "up  to  date." 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads 
650  daily  papers  and  over  2000  weeklies  and 
magazines,  in  fact,  every  paper  of  importance 
published  in  the  United  States,  for  5000  sub- 
scribers, and,  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  and  pasted 
on  slips  giving  name  and  date  of  paper,  and 
are  mailed  day  by  day. 

Write   for  circular  and   terms. 

HENRY    ROMEIKE 
106-110   Seventh   Avenue,    New    York   City. 
Branches:  London,    Paris,   Berlin,   Sydney. 


READERS  who  appreciate  this  paper  may  give 
their  friends  the  opportunity  of  seeing  a 
copy.  A  specimen  number  of  the  Argonaut  will 
be  sent  to  any  address  in  any  part  of  the  world 
on  application  to  the  Publishers,  207  Powell 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ZEROLENE 

THE 
STANDARD  OIL 

FOR 
MOTOR  CARS 


Sold  by  dealers  everywhere  and  the 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(CALIFORNIA) 
SAN    FRANCISCO 
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From  Honolulu 

At  eight  o'clock  one  night  recently 
a  wealthy  Hawaiian  sugar  planter 
stepped  up  to  the  box-office  window 
of  the  New  York  Hippodrome  and 
requested  ten  tickets  for  a  party  of 
friends. 

For  payment  he  drew  from  his  wal- 
let a  Wells  Fargo  Travelers  Check 
for  $100.  countersigned  it,  and  pushed 
it  over  the  sill. 

The  check  was  instantly  honored. 

This  man  had  come  from  Honolulu— 5000  miles 
away.  To  the  Hippodrome  treasurer  he  was  an 
absolute  stranger.  Yet  because  his  counter- 
signature corresponded  to  the  signature  already 
on  the  check  when  it  was  presented,  and  D*  cause 
the  name  of  Wells  Fargo  4  Company  is  known 
the  world  over— the  Hawaiian  sugar  planter  got 
his  tickets  and  his  change. 

This  is  but  an  instance.  Every 
day,  all  over  the  world,  in  all  sorts 
of  circumstances  —  self  -  identifying 
Wells  Fargo  checks  are  being  pre- 
sented and  accepted. 

Ftr  sate  at  thousands  :f  hanis  anA  TVtlli  Farft  eJSccs. 

WELLS  FARGO  &  COMPANY 


CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Established  1850  OF  HABTFOEB 

SIXTY-THIRD  ANNUAL  STATEMENT 

Capital $1,000,000 

Total  Assets 7.735.110 

Surplus  to  Policyholders 3.266,021 

BENJAMIN  J.  SMITH 

Manager  Pacific  Department 

The  Insurance  Exchange    -    -    -    San  Francisco 


COOKS  TOURS 


For  the  Discriminating  Traveler 


Europe — Round  the  World 

BEST  ROUTES         BEST  SERVICE 

Railroad  and  Steamship  Tickets 


BY  ALL  LINES 


Office,  689  Market  St.,  S.  F. 

Cook's  Travelers'  Checks  good  everywhere 


NORTH 
GERMAN 
LLOYD 

Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  Grosse  .  -Od.  14 

Kaiser  Wilhelm  II ... : Oct  21 

Kronprinz  Wilhelm Od.  28 

Fast  Mali  Sailings. 

Prinz  Frit-drich  Wilhelm Ort.  16 

TGrosser  Kuriuerst Oct  23 

TFriedrich  der  Grosse Od.  30 

-Bremen  direct. 

LONDON-PARIS— BREMEN 

Baltimore  -  Bremen    direct:    one 

cahin  III);  Wednesdays. 

Sailings  on  SATURDAY  for 

THE  MEDITERRANEAN 

Barbarossa Od.  IS 

Berlin Nor.    1 

Through  rates  from     Egypt,  India 
New  York  to  and  Far  East 

SOUTH  AMERICA     Via  Europe 

Independent  AROUND 

Trips,  starting         THE  WORLD 

any  time  or  place      $583.30 

WEST  -      PANAMA 

INDIES        &  CANAL 

Cruises  During  Jan.,  Feb.  &  Mar. 

OELR1CHS    &  CO..  GenL  Agts. 

5  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
ROBERT    CAPELLE,  General    Pacific 
Caul  Agent  250  Powell  SL,  near  SL  Frauds 
Bold  and  Gearj  St.,  Su  Fraaoso. 


TOYO    KISEN    KAISHA 

(ORIENTAL    S.    S.    CO.) 

S.  S.  Tenyo  Maru,  via  Manila  direct 

Tuesday,  Oct.  7,  1913 

S.  S.  Hongkong    Maru    (intermediate    service, 
saloon  accommodations   at   reduced   rates). 

Friday,  Oct.  24.  1913 

S.  S.  Sbinyo   Maru,    via  Manila  direct 

Thursday,  Oct,  30,  1913 

S.  S.  Chiyo   Maru.  .  .Wednesday,  Nov.    19,1913 
S.  S.  Nippon    Maru    (intermediate  service,  sa- 
loon accommodations  at   reduced  rates) 

Thursday,   Dec    11,1913 

Steamers  sail  from  company's  pier.  No.  34, 
near  foot  of  Brannan  Street,  1  p.  m.,  for 
Yokohama  and  Hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu, 
Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki,  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hongkong  with  steamer  for  Ma- 
nila, India,  etc.  No  cargo  received  on  board 
on   c1  iv   of  sailing. 

K    jnd-trip  tickets  at  reduced  rates. 
F  -t     freight     and     passage     apply     at     office, 
floor    Merchants    National    Bank    Bldg., 
25   Market   St,  \V.   H.   AVERY, 

Assistant  General  Manager. 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


"Two  heads  are  better  than  one,"  "Not 
the   morning  after." — Washington   Herald. 

"He  told  me  he  had  a  leaning  towards  the 
church."     "Was  he  sober?" — Town  Topics. 

Lady  (at  piano) — They  say  you  love  good 
music  Youth — Oh,  that  doesn't  matter. 
Pray  go  on. — Le  Rire. 

Wife — Yes,  in  a  battle  of  tongues  a  woman 
can  always  hold  her  own.  Husba7id — Perhaps 
she  can — but  she  never  does. — Denver  News. 

"The  question  is,"  said  the  young  M.  D., 
"how  long  can  we  keep  him  alive."  "And 
sick,"  added  the  elder  M.  D.,  correctively. — 
Life. 

The  Optimist — I  hear  Brownsmith  is  going 
to  be  married.  The  Pessimist — Serves  him 
right.  I  never  did  like  that  fellow. — Lippin- 
cott's  Magazine. 

Old  Lady — Does  your  horse  ever  shy  at 
motors  ?  Cabby — Lor'  bless  yer,  no,  lady ;  'e 
didn't  even  shy  when  railways  trains  fust 
come  in. — Punch. 

Lawyer — The  cross-examination  did  not 
seem  to  worry  you.  Have  you  had  any  pre- 
vious experience  ?  Client — Six  children. — 
Kansas  City  Star. 

Sunday-School  Teacher — What  is  con- 
science, Tommy?  Small  Tommy — It's  what 
makes  a  fellow  feel  sore  when  he  gets  found 
out. — Milwaukee  News. 

Wife  (over  phone) — John,  have  you  time 
for  just  a  word  ?  Husband  (looking  at  watch) 
— I've  got  ten  minutes.  Let's  hear  the  first 
syllable. — Livingston  Lance. 

Excited  Small  Boy  (late  at  night) — Hey, 
Mr.  Tanks,  there's  a  burglar  crawlin'  up  your 
front  steps  this  very  minute!  Mr.  Tanks — 
Poor  devil,  the  missus'll  think  it's  me. — Syd- 
ney Bulletin. 

"I  think  the  missus  do  have  her  eye  on  one 
av  thim  Eyetalian  counts,"  said  Bridget. 
"What  makes  you  think  so  ?"  said  Mary.  "I 
heard  her  say  last  night  that  she  admired 
Verdi." — Puck. 

Mahoole — Next  toime  Oi  pass  wid  a  lady, 
Mulligan,  ye've  got  to  take  off  yer  hat  and 
show  ye're  a  gintleman.  Mulligan — An  sup- 
pose Oi  refuse  ?  Mahoole — Thin,  bedad,  ye've 
got  to  take  off  yer  coat. — Livingston  Lance. 

"What  will  you  do  with  the  twenty  thou- 
sand if  you  get  a  verdict  in  your  breach-of- 
promise  suit?"  "I  guess,"  said  the  dear  girl, 
"I'll  marry  the  lawyer.  It's  such  an  awful  lot 
of  money  to  let  get  out  of  one's  hands." — 
Puck. 

"This  picture,"  he  said,  stopping  before  one 
of  his  early  efforts,  "is  one  I  painted  to  keep 
the  wolf  from  the  door."  "Indeed !"  replied 
the  woman,  "then  why  don't  you  hang  it  on 
the  knob,  where  the  wolf  can  see  it." — Hous- 
ton Post. 

She  (at  the  ball  game) — Who  is  that  man 
that  all  the  players  are  standing  around  ar- 
guing with  ?  He  (answering  the  999th  ques- 
tion)— Oh,  that's  the  fellow  who's  keeping  the 
score.  She — And  won't  he  give  it  up? — The 
.Club  Fellow. 

"Pa,"  said  little  Tommy,  "you  know  Jim 
and  Horace?  Well,  pa,  Jim  and  Horace  say 
their  prayers  every  night  and  ask  God  to 
make  'em  good  boys."  "How  nice,"  said  the 
father.  "How  very  nice."  "But  He  aint  done 
it  yet,  pa,"  the  urchin  added. — Boston  Herald. 

"There's  just  room  in  the  corner  of  your 
trunk  for  this  Bible,  John,"  said  Mrs.  Billus. 
"I'd  like  to  take  it,"  he  replied,  as  he  put 
the  book  regretfully  aside,  "but  I  can't  con- 
scientiously do  it  and  leave  that  box  of 
cigars.  They  would  be  such  a  temptation  to 
Johnnie." — Harvard  Lampoon. 

Mrs.  tfewed — I  am  in  an  awful  fix,  mamma. 
Mrs.  Eaglebeak — What  is  the  matter?  Mrs. 
Newed — I  went  through  George's  pockets  last 
night  to  hunt  for  change,  as  you  advised  me 
to,  and  I  found  some  letters  which  I  gave 
him  to  post  last  week,  and  now  I  don't  dare 
scold   him   about  the  letters. — Puck. 

"Supposing  I  decided  to  let  you  have  the 
money,  how  do  I  know  that  I  shall  get  it  back 
at  the  time  you  mention  ?"  said  Spiffkins.  "I 
promise  it,  my  boy,  on  the  word  of  a  gentle- 
man," replied  Biffkins.  "Ah,  in  that  case  I 
may  think  better  of  it.  Come  round  this 
evening  and  bring  him  with  you." — Princeton 
Tiger. 

"King  Lear  is  a  great  character,"  remarked 
the  friend.  "Yes,"  answered  the  actor;  "I 
suppose  you  remember  my  performance  last 
season  ?"  "No,  I  must  confess  I  have  never 
seen  you  in  the  part."  "Indeed!"  was  the 
rejoinder  in  a  tone  of  gentle  surprise.  "Then 
how  on  earth  did  you  know  it  was  a  great 
character  ?" — Liverpool  Mercury. 

Mr.  Cohen — De  modern  sgool-teacbings  are 
no  goodt.  Dose  bupils  hai  to  forget  schoost 
about  halluf  vot  dey  learns  ven  dey  goes  into 
peesness.  Here's  Ikey  learnin'  percentage  at 
von,  two,  dree,  four,  fife,  undt  six  per  cent, 
ven  he'll  neffer  haf  to  use  less  dan  sefen  ven 
he  goes  into  peesness.  Little  Ikey — Yes, 
fadder;  but  it'll  gome  in  handy  ven  you  seddle 
mit  your  greditors. — Puck. 


This  Is  not  a  Sermon 
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Andy  Gallagher. 

Among  several  significant  "lessons"  of  last  week's  pri- 
mary election  there  is  one  which  the  Argonaut  feels  it 
a  duty  to  define,  well  in  advance  of  the  prospective 
event.  The  vote  cast  was  small  at  the  point  of  numbers 
I  — less  than  one-fourth  of  the  registration.  Almost 
everybody  was  too  busy  with  his  or  her  business,  his 
or  her  pleasures,  his  or  her  distractions,  or  too  indif- 
ferent, to  take  the  small  trouble  of  going  to  the  polls  and 
voting.  But  there  was  one  element  that  did  take  pains 
to  vote,  and  it  voted  "solid"  for  the  man  it  has  picked 
out  to"  make  mayor  in  the  election  of  1915 — only  two 
years  ahead.  The  element  is  that  which  sustains  the 
organized  labor  movement  in  San  Francisco  and  in 
particular  the  man  is  Andrew  Gallagher,  laborite  leader 
and  present  member  of  the  board  of  supervisors.  The 
backers  of  Gallagher  were  out  in  force,  with  the  result 
that  his  vote  ran  nearly  50  per  cent  above  the  average 
candidate  for  supervisor.  Now  it  is  as  plain  as  any- 
thing can  be  that  this  is  a  first  and  a  long  step  toward 
making  "Andy"  mayor  of   San   Francisco.    The   same 


forces  which  gave  him  a  preponderant  vote  in  the 
primaries  will  support  him  in  further  political  am- 
bitions. The  returns  exhibit  him  as  a  "winner,"  and 
the  fact  will  have  its  due  weight  with  respect  to  future 
political  action.  And  unless  other  elements  of  the  com- 
munity shall  assert  themselves  in  the  only  way  where 
assertion  counts — namely,  at  the  polls — Mr.  Gallagher 
will  gain  a  tremendous  practical  lead  in  his  now  open 
candidacy  for  the  mayoralty. 

Of  course  San  Francisco  could  probably  stand  an- 
other laborite  mayor.  We  have  suffered  earthquake, 
fire,  pestilence,  graft  and  anti-graft,  Ruef,  Schmitz,  Ru- 
dolph Spreckels,  Frank  Heney,  Jimmie  Phelan,  Pat 
McCarthy,  and  Jimmie  Rolph,  and  doubtless  we  would 
continue  to  prosper  after  a  fashion  and  to  hold  carnivals 
and  Portolas  as  usual  even  with  Andy  Gallagher  in  the 
mayoralty.  But  it  would  be  ten  thousand  pities  and  it 
ought  not  to  happen.  And  it  will  not  happen  if  the 
responsibility  and  respectability  of  San  Francisco  shall 
have  regard  to  their  opportunities  and  their  obligations. 


Revised  Downward. 

The  Republican  party  in  1908  promised  the  country 
to  "reform"  the  tariff,  but  when  it  came  to  action  it 
moved  the  scale  up  instead  of  down;  and  upon  this 
performance  it  claimed  approval  on  the  score  of  good 
faith.  Even  a  worthy  President,  after  having  in  terms 
condemned  the  action  of  Congress,  was  induced  first  to 
give  it  official  sanction  and  later  to  commend  it.  The 
country,  which  is  not  easily  fooled,  saw  that  a  trick 
had  been  played  upon  it  and  it  smashed  the  party  which 
had  promised  it  bread  and  given  it  a  stone.  And  there 
are  few  to  say  that  the  Republican  party  did  not  get 
precisely  what  was  coming  to  it  on  the  score  of  a 
broken  promise. 

The  Democratic  party  in  1912  similarly  promised  to 
revise  the  tariff  and,  profiting  by  the  misconduct  of 
its  rival,  specified  that  the  revision  should  be  down- 
ward. The  tariff  law  which  came  into  effect  on  Friday 
last  is  the  outcome  of  this  promise.  In  one  sense  at 
least  the  new  law  is  justified.  It  marks  the  fulfillment 
of  a  definite  pledge  and  thus  gains  for  the  Democratic 
party  the  honorable  distinction  of  having  kept  faith 
with  the  country  at  a  point  where  the  Republican  party 
broke  faith. 

But  while  the  Democratic  party  has  kept  faith  there 
is  in  the  fact  small  assurance  that  it  has  acted  properly 
or  wisely.  It  has  in  truth  revised  the  tariff — revised  it 
downward — but  it  has  done  it  under  political  as  distinct 
from  economic  motives  and  by  political  as  distinct  from 
economic  methods.  The  plea  is  made  that  this  is  the 
only  method  by  which  tariff  revision  could  be  accom- 
plished at  all,  and  this  plea  is  both  specious  and 
weighty.  None  the  less  a  tariff  scheme  thus  devised 
and  enforced  is  more  than  likely  to  have  serious  effects 
in  relation  to  the  welfare  of  the  country. 

The  fact  that  one  effect  of  the  new  scheme  will  be 
to  reduce  public  revenues  the  Argonaut  does  not  regard 
seriously.  The  largeness  of  our  revenues  in  recent 
years  has  been  the  mother  of  many  follies.  A  public 
purse  too  full  is  a  temptation  to  many  forms  of  indis- 
cretion and  a  prelude  to  certain  forms  of  degeneracy. 
A  country,  like  an  individual,  is  better  off  when  it  must 
consult  prudence  in  its  financial  policies  than  when  it 
may  scatter  money  with  a  reckless  hand.  It  will  be 
good  rather  than  bad  for  the  government  and  for  the 
country  if  as  the  result  of  this  tariff  law  there  must 
follow  a  careful  checking  up  of  public  expenses  with 
elimination  or  curtailment  at  many  points. 

Any  change — particularly  on  the  side  of  reduction — 
in  tariff  schedules  adjusted  in  relation  to  large  schemes 
of  industry  and  production  is  bound  to  create  business 
disturbance  and  business  hardship.  The  mere  prospect 
of  change  has  already  put  a  check  upon  business  activi- 
ties throughout  the  country.  Now  that  the  scheme  is  de- 
fined and  in  force  there  will  be  recovery  in  some  quar- 
ters and  decline  in  others.  California,  which  hitherto 
has  been  notably  a  child  of  public  favor  with  close  upon 


a  hundred  industries  protected  to  a  greater  or  a  less 
extent,  must  suffer  heavily  under  the  new  scheme.  All 
our  forms  of  semi-tropical  production  hitherto  protected 
have  suffered  cuts  and  will  have  to  be  adjusted  to  them. 
And  since  the  political  rather  than  the  economic  idea 
has  controlled  the  cutting  process,  not  all  the  changes 
have  been  made  wisely.  Time  only  can  tell  the  story, 
but  it  is  certain  that  many  lines  of  our  local  industry 
built  up  under  assurances  of  tariff  protection  must  be 
grievously  damaged  if  not  annihilated.  So  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  where  industries  have  been  estab- 
lished in  the  faith  of  a  sustained  protective  policy  there 
is  likely  to  be  very  considerable  loss  and  some  distress. 
For  a  long  time  industry  and  business  will  feel  the 
effects  of  a  policy  applied  in  many  respects  untimely 
and  in  many  details  unwisely. 

The  Democratic  party  has  indeed  kept  faith  with  the 
country,  but  we  suspect  that  it  has  done  the  country 
much  more  harm  than  good  economically.  There  will 
inevitably  be  a  period  of  readjustment,  and  experience 
proves  that  such  processes  are  hard  on  everybody. 
Democratic  policy  is  certain  to  become  the  mark  of 
business  criticism,  and  in  all  likelihood  the  party  in- 
stead of  gaining  favor  by  its  good  faith  in  reducing 
the  tariff  schedules  will  lose  by  it.  This  has  followed 
every  attempt  to  reduce  the  tariff  in  recent  years,  and 
we  see  no  reason  to  expect  a  more  fortunate  outcome 
of  this  latest  venture. 

From  now  until  the  next  presidential  election  the 
country  will  be  subject  to  a  tremendous  amount  of 
grossly  partisan  slang-whanging  on  the  score  of  the 
tariff.  There  will  be  multitudes  who,  knowing  nothing 
of  the  tariff,  and  really  caring  nothing  about  it,  on  the 
one  hand  to  approve  and  on  the  other  to  condemn.  We 
have  seen  the  like  of  it  before,  and  discreet  men  will 
know  how  to  estimate  it  at  its  real  value.  But  there 
ought  to  be  in  the  country  a  considerate  and  thoughtful 
element  so  understanding  the  difficulties  of  tariff  read- 
justment, so  knowing  the  necessities  for  it,  so  sympa- 
thizing with  the  environments  of  those  who  have 
achieved  it,  as  to  stand  opposed  to  hasty,  frivolous,  and 
partisan  judgment.  The  new  law  may  not  be  wise  in 
detail;  it  may  not  be  honest  in  all  its  purposes,  but  it 
represents  at  least  an  attempt  to  do  what  must  be  done 
if  we  are  ever  to  correct  a  system  marked  by  many 
faults  and  some  gross  wrongs. 

Frankly  we  have  small  hope  for  the  practical  suc- 
cess of  a  measure  formulated  by  politicians  under 
political  motives  and  to  political  ends.  But  we  do 
respect  the  hardihood  which  has  kept  faith  under  dif- 
ficult circumstances — which  has  revised  the  tariff  ac- 
cording to  the  pledge  and,  likewise  according  to  the 
pledge,  has  revised  it  downward.  The  result  of  this 
performance  of  a  solemn  pledge  is  entitled  at  least  to 
a  sufficient  measure  of  time  for  the  working  out  of  its 
practical  effects.  And  we  believe  that  thoughtful  and 
patriotic  men  of  all  parties  will  be  disposed  to  wait 
before  pronouncing  judgment. 


How  It  Was  Done. 

Mr.  Armstrong's  letter  on  another  page  presents  in- 
teresting details  illustrating  the  means  by  which  the 
Underwood  tariff  bill — or  perhaps  we  should  call  it 
the  Wilson  tariff  bill,  since  the  whole  thing  was  done 
at  Mr.  Wilson's  dictation — was  put  through  Congress. 
There  were  many  features  of  the  bill  objectionable  to 
many  Democratic  congressmen.  Under  normal  condi- 
tions there  would  have  been  within  the  party  a  con- 
siderable and  very  positive  opposition.  But  the  Presi- 
dent, following  an  illustrious  if  not  worthy  example, 
took  the  game  in  his  own  hands.  He  characterized  the 
bill  as  a  party  measure,  which  in  verity  it  was,  and 
called  upon  every  Democrat  to  support  it.  And  when- 
ever he  found  a  dissenter  he  put  upon  him  such  pressure 
as  lies  at  the  hand  of  the  administration.  Those  who 
know  anything  about  the  operations  of  the  government 
know  how  far-reaching  this  sort  of  influence  ma 
And  it  was  exercised  by  President  Wilson  for 
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worth.  Appointments  desired  by  the  dissenters  were 
held  up;  appointments  to  which  they  objected  were 
made ;  appropriations  for  government  work  within  their 
districts  were  denied.  In  fact  everything  that  could  be 
done  was  done  to  thwart,  browbeat,  and  harass  the 
Democrats  who  declined  or  hesitated  to  stand  in.  One 
by  one  they  were  brought  to  their  knees  until  at  the 
end  only  a  mere  handful  stood  opposed. 

It  is  for  the  country  to  judge  of  this  method  of  polit- 
ical action.  Constitutionally,  morally,  by  all  the  stand- 
ards of  propriety  and  good  manners,  it  is  plainly  wrong. 
Yet  on  the  other  hand  it  is  argued  that  there  is  no 
other  way.  Is  the  country  willing  to  accept  this  theory, 
to  concede  that  the  real  powers  of  legislation  should  be 
transferred  from  Congress  to  the  Presidency  and  that 
members  of  Congress  should  be  the  mere  instruments 
of  executive  purpose  for  the  execution  of  projects  to 
which  the  executive  belongs? 

It  is  for  Democrats  to  decide  how  the  system  of  gov- 
ernment by  a  dictator  in  the  President's  chair  accords 
with  its  traditional  theories.  There  was  a  time  when 
Democracy,  even  more  than  any  other  party  scheme, 
meant  strict  construction  of  the  constitution,  with  rigid 
separation  of  the  several  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment, each  independent  and  supreme  in  its  own  sphere. 
Is  the  Democracy  of  today  another  thing,  working  upon 
another  theory  and  to  other  ends?  Is  the  Democracy 
of  today  reduced  to  a  mere  progressivism,  cherishing 
no  memories,  faithful  to  no  traditions,  seeking  only  to 
get  ahead  by  whatever  methods  may  bring  immediate 


The  Fruit  of  the  Tree. 

The  San  Francisco  newspapers  of  Monday  morning 
printed  the  pitiful  story  of  Beatrice  Eaton,  a  child  of 
eight,  cast  adrift  in  a  great  city  by  the  neglect,  the  irre- 
sponsibility, and  the  inhumanity  of  her  natural  guard- 
ians. The  father,  a  drunkard  divorced  from  the  child's 
mother,  had  sent  her  to  relatives  at  Stockton,  both  un- 
willing and  too  poor  to  sustain  a  burden  where  they  felt 
no  propensity  and  had  no  obligation.  The  mother,  mar- 
ried hastily  a  second  time,  had  ceased  to  feel  any  sense 
of  duty  toward  the  child  and  had  not  even  kept  her 
informed  as  to  where  she  (the  mother)  might  be  found. 
A  stepmother  and  a  grandmother,  equally  indifferent 
and  incapable,  were  each  in  a  way  related  to  the  case. 
The  child  was  put  on  board  a  steamboat  at  Stockton 
with  a  ticket  for  San  Francisco  and  with  a  promise 
that  she  would  be  met  by  her  father  upon  arrival.  The 
father  was  not  there — was  not  indeed  expected  to  be 
there,  as  the  story  developed — and  the  child,  after  wan- 
dering about  the  streets,  was  finally  picked  up  by  a 
kindly  policeman. 

The  story,  while  in  essentials  commonplace  enough, 
has  in  it  special  elements  of  the  sordid  and  the  pathetic. 
Yet  its  counterpart  or  something  worse  is  met  with 
almost  daily  by  the  police  and  by  the  charitable  agencies 
which  take  upon  themselves  the  sad  function  of  looking 
after  our  social  wreckage.  Not  very  often  indeed  are 
young  children  actually  cast  adrift;  it  happens  more 
frequently  that  they  are  held  in  vulgar  associations  and 
subjected  to  ten  thousand  gross  and  demoralizing  in- 
fluences. Something  worse  than  abandonment  is  the 
ordinary  fate  of  the  Beatrice  Eatons. 

Beatrice  Eaton  is  a  sample  product  of  a  system 
which,  variously  disguised  and  speciously  presented, 
finds  many  champions  among  us.  It  is  a  system  com- 
pounded of  elements  which  minimize  individual  respon- 
sibility, develop  little  or  no  spirit  of  self-control,  vul- 
garize human  relationships,  minimize  human  sympa- 
thies, break  down  self-respect,  and  pauperize  the  genera- 
tion which  comes  out  of  it.  Beatrice  Eaton's  father  is 
a  natural  outcome  of  the  system  which  puts  no  respon- 
sibility upon  young  manhood,  places  such  hopes  as  it  has 
upon  demands  for  community  help,  makes  marriage  a 
joke  and  a  farce,  looks  to  divorce  as  an  easy  and  legiti- 
mate expedient,  and  takes  no  account  of  the  duties  of 
parenthood.  Beatrice  Eaton's  mother  is  the  female  of 
this  species.  No  doubt  the  two  came  together  at  a 
skating  rink  or  at  a  "select  nickel  dance."  Under  the 
scheme  of  life  followed  by  this  sorry  pair  natural  affec- 
tion,  ordinary  human  sympathy,  the  simplest  instincts  of 
parental  responsibility  and  of  self-respect  inevitably  die 
the  death.  In  it  there  is  nothing  of  the  spirit  of  deter- 
mination, nothing  of  the  fibre  of  character  out  of 
which  normal  and  wholesome  men  and  women  are 
mad'..-.  Duty  they  know  nothing  of;  its  obligations  if 
conceived  at  all  are  rejected.  Even  for  the  "most  ap- 
per':ng  and  the  most  sacred  of  human  relationships 
have  no  sensibility,  no  comprehension, 
kre  is  a  type  produced  by  conditions  to  be  found  in 
rv   modern   city,  and  especially  in  communities  like 


San  Francisco,  where  ten  thousand  tomfools  are  for- 
ever seeking  to  promote  a  devil-may-care  carnival  spirit 
as  against  the  normal  spirit  of  manly  and  womanly 
duty.  It  is  a  product  of  the  kind  of  agitation  which 
preaches  in  season  and  out  of  season  the  "rights"  of 
men  and  women  as  against  their  duties.  It  is  a  product 
of  the  lewd  newspaper,  the  vulgar  story-book,  of  the 
gross  stage  spectacle,  of  the  cheap  "movies,"  of  "beach" 
vulgarities,  of  Portola  shows,  and  of  every  activity  de- 
voted to  sensual  entertainment.  In  the  compounding  of 
the  type  there  enters  the  influence  of  the  sensational 
preacher,  the  boss  politician,  and  the  liberator-of-woman 
agitator.  When  young  men  are  taught  to  look  to  so- 
ciety for  their  private  advantage  on  the  one  hand  and 
to  yield  to  the  labor  organizer  on  the  other;  and  when 
young  women,  trained  to  no  useful  labor,  are  taught  to 
respect  no  obligations  and  to  regard  themselves  as 
subordinated  and  abused  by  the  social  system;  and  when 
above  all  the  spirit  of  levity  is  presented  under  high 
sanctions  as  the  maximum  bonum  of  life,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  we  have  wretches  like  Beatrice  Eaton's  father, 
irresponsible  creatures  like  her  mother,  and  poor  little 
drabs  of  childhood  like  this  pitiful  bit  of  human  wreck- 
age.   , 

More  Dynamite. 

The  arrest  in  New  York  of  George  E.  Davis,  a  union 
iron  worker,  on  a  charge  of  dynamite  outrage,  is  evi- 
dence that  we  are  not  yet  out  of  the  woods  in  regard 
to  this  particular  variety  of  crime.  The  extent  of  the 
prisoner's  guilt  and  that  of  the  criminal  circle  to  which 
he  belongs  may  partly  be  judged  from  his  own  con- 
fession. He  shared  in  the  conspiracy  that  included  the 
McNamaras  and  the  other  criminals  convicted  at  In- 
dianapolis and  still  at  liberty,  to  the  shame  of  the  law. 
During  the  McNamara  trial  he  was  asked  to  aid  in  the 
production  of  a  number  of  simultaneous  explosions  at 
various  points  throughout  the  country,  including  San 
Francisco.  He  was  further  invited  to  assassinate  Wal- 
ter Drew,  the  attorney  for  the  National  Erectors'  Asso- 
ciation, and  of  some  of  the  detectives  engaged  in  the 
case,  and  was  offered  a  reward  of  $5000  for  the  crime. 
He  belonged  to  an  organization  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  assaulting  non-union  laborers,  while  the  production 
of  explosions  was  a  part  of  his  normal  daily  work. 
That  his  confessions  have  involved  a  number  of  other 
men  not  yet  arrested  may  serve  to  dissipate  the  pleasant 
delusion  that  the  Indianapolis  and  Los  Angeles  trials 
marked  the  end  and  the  destruction  of  this  particular 
cycle  of  crime. 

Of  course  the  cycle  is  not  ended.  It  is  not  likely  to 
end  so  long  as  its  incidents  are  regarded  as  common- 
place news  items  and  on  a  par  with  the  ordinary  crimes 
of  individual  greed  or  passion.  There  has  been  a  series 
of  dynamite  outrages  in  connection  with  the  present 
electric  strike  in  California,  a  strike  that  is  never  men- 
tioned in  our  farcical  newspapers.  The  criminals  are 
evidently  well  supplied  with  money  and  they  are  work- 
ing in  concert  and  under  skilled  direction.  But  of  these 
crimes  we  learn  practically  nothing  in  the  daily  news- 
papers, shivering  with  dread  as  they  are  lest  they  lose 
a  labor-union  nickel.  A  new  bride  or  a  baseball  game 
commands  column  after  column  of  space.  An  organ- 
ized and  nation-wide  series  of  crimes  that  threatens  to 
bring  the  whole  social  system  to  the  ground  is  dis- 
missed in  ten  lines  or  not  noticed  at  all.  The  publicity 
game  was  never  played  quite  so  low  as  it  is  today.  It 
was  never  quite  so  venal  nor  so  abject. 

An  adequate  sense  of  news  values  would  speedily 
convince  us  that  there  are  no  events  of  the  day  so  vital 
as  these.  Tariffs,  elections,  laws,  the  whole  gamut  of 
politics,  important  as  these  things  are,  contain  no  threat 
to  the  vital  stability  of  the  nation.  They  hold  no 
menace  of  social  destruction.  But  we  can  be  by  no 
means  so  comfortable  with  regard  to  these  dynamite 
crimes.  It  is  evident  that  we  have  in  our  midst  a  vast 
organization  with  unlimited  resources  and  determined 
to  use  those  resources  relentlessly  and  murderously.  We 
see  that  organization  at  work  in  the  legal  immunity  of 
labor  unions  for  crimes  that  are  punishable  in  every 
one  else.  That  may  be  called  the  kid  glove,  the  aristo- 
cratic, functions  of  the  organization.  At  the  other  end 
of  the  scale  we  see  that  same  organization  at  work  in 
the  deliberate  assassination  of  inoffensive  citizens,  as  at 
Los  Angeles,  and  in  murderous  assaults  plotted  and 
planned  just  as  one  plans  a  business  venture.  We  see 
that  same  organization  offering  rewards  for  assassina- 
tion, as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Drew,  upon  whose  head  a 
price  of  $5000  was  placed.  We  see  the  same  fell  activi- 
ties at  work  in  a  thousand  places  through  the  agency 
of  thugs  and  pickets.  It  has  thrown  a  network  of  crime 
over  the  country.     No  city  anywhere  is  exempt.     No 


individual  life  that  may  become  inimical  to  labor  union- 
ism is  safe.  Society  will  have  to  devise  some  means  to 
exterminate  this  Mafia,  or  society  itself  must  dissolve. 
It  is  evident  enough  that  the  existing  law,  or  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  existing  law,  is  inadequate.  Every 
one  of  the  criminals  convicted  at  Indianapolis  is  at 
liberty,  a  purchased  liberty.  Most  of  them  have  been 
reelected  with  acclamation  to  their  official  union  posi- 
tions. They  swagger  among  us  as  though  they  were 
martyrs  to  a  cause  and  fully  entitled  to  the  cheers  and 
applause  accorded  to  them  by  the  verminous  persons 
who  sustain  them.  Does  any  one  doubt  the  nearly  re- 
sistless forces  that  are  now  at  work  on  their  behalf? 
Those  same  forces  were  strong  enough  to  browbeat 
Congress  and  to  inveigle  the  President.  Does  any  one 
doubt  that  their  continuing  immunity  gives  heart  of 
grace  to  the  felons  that  are  still  at  work  undetected? 
Those  felons  have  been  busy  enough  in  California  dur- 
ing the  last  few  months.  There  is  no  other  country  in 
civilization  that  would  allow  these  men  to  be  at  large, 
!  that  would  thus  permit  delay  after  delay  to  efface  the 
memory  of  their  iniquities  from  the  public  mind.  Their 
immunity  is  a  direct  encouragement  to  the  I.  W.  W.,  to 
Syndicalism,  to  Anarchy,  and  to  all  those  other  baleful 
forces  that  are  feeding  and  growing  fat  on  the  public 
folly  that  disregards  them.  The  merchants  and  bankers 
of  New  York  have  just  petitioned  Washington  for  a 
force  of  soldiers  as  a  precaution  against  "mob  tumult." 
They  may  well  do  so  in  view  of  the  respectful  defer- 
ence paid  by  the  law,  by  society,  and  by  the  newspapers 
to  a  criminal  organization  that  has  no  parallel  upon 
earth  and  that  with  the  same  effrontery  publicly  coerces 
Congress  and  secretly  offers  a  reward  for  the  murder 
of  a  public  officer.  The  day  can  not  be  far  off  when  it 
will  be  too  late  to  take  the  precautionary  measures  de- 
manded by  the  elementary  laws  of  national  self- 
preservation. 

Central  Pacific  Segregation  Again. 

Attorney-General  McReynolds,  it  appears,  has  decided 
to  pursue  the  demand  for  dismemberment  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific  properties.  He  will  insist  that  those  parts  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  system  held  under  the  name  of 
Central  Pacific  shall  be  segregated  and  disposed  of — 
presumably  to  the  Union  Pacific.  In  all  the  talk  in  pro- 
motion of  this  plan  there  has  been  nothing  tending  to 
justify  it  from  the  standpoint  of  plain  common  sense. 
The  real  inspiration,  we  suspect,  is  on  the  part  of  the 
Union  Pacific,  which  has  a  not  unnatural  wish  to  take 
unto  itself  the  Central  Pacific  connection  with  Cali- 
fornia. That  the  Attorney-General  is  conscious  of  in- 
fluences tending  to  this  project  we  do  not  believe;  but 
he  is  a  professional  prosecutor  with  the  tendencies  of 
a  prosecutor,  plus  the  ambitions  of  a  politician,  and  is 
eager,  after  the  manner  of  his  kind,  to  achieve  some- 
thing striking  and  spectacular.  The  Southern  Pacific, 
it  is  announced,  will  resist,  and  most  certainly  it 
ought  to.  The  Central  Pacific  line  to  Ogden  is  Califor- 
nia's most  direct  and  natural  Eastern  connection.  It  is 
historically  and  otherwise  an  integral  part  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific  system.  It  is  essentially  California's  line, 
and  there  is  every  reason  from  the  Californian 
standpoint  why  it  should  be  administered  from  San 
Francisco  rather  than  from  Omaha.  When  this 
project  of  segregation  was  sought  to  be  enforced  nearly 
a  year  ago  our  State  Railroad  Commission  by  the  time- 
liness and  justice  of  its  interposition  saved  the  day, 
and  we  trust  that  either  this  agency  or  some  other  will 
sustain  and  enforce  the  right  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
to  this  essentially  complementary  part  of  its  system. 
It  would  indeed  be  a  blow  to  every  interest  in  Cali- 
fornia dependent  upon  transportation  if  the  Southern 
Pacific  were  forced  to  give  up  that  particular  part  of 
its  system  which  makes  California's  quickest  and  easiest 
connection  with  the  East. 


Chicago  to  the  Rescue. 

A  circular  from  the  "Illinois  Vigilance  Associati 
and  dated  from  Chicago,  reminds  us  tha 
as   vice   can   be   commercialized.      The    association   in 
question  seems  to  be  composed  mainly  of  an  assortment 
of  the  "Protestant  Ministers  of.Chicago,"  who  are  liuicl) 
exercised  in  their  minds  over  the   depravities  of   San 
Francisco   and   anxious   for   some   assurance   tha. 
virtue  of  visitors  from  Chicago  and  elsewhere  l.'ilt  be 
duly  safeguarded  during  the  exposition.    The  pre- :> /.■"'. 
the  treasurer,  the  secretary,  the  thirty-nine, 
dents,  and  the  thirteen  members  of  th 
mittee  of  the  Illinois  Vigilance  Association 
would  be  a  pleasure  to  name  if  spare  perm 
set  their  minds  at  rest  in  this  matter.     I 
the  morals  of  their  friends  and  proteges  sh.' : 
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contaminated  in  San  Francisco,  which  is  already  a  civic 
model  of  the  proprieties  that  they  are  so  eager  to  cham- 
pion. Frail  human  nature  shall  not  be  exposed  to  an 
undue  strain  in  California.  The  primitive  purities  of 
Chicago  and  New  York  shall  be  duly  and  amply  pre- 
served and  protected.  It  is  a  peculiar  pleasure  to  con- 
vey this  assurance  to  the  fifty-five  officials  of  the  Illi- 
nois Vigilance  Association  so  that  they  may  now  feel 
free  to  direct  their  undivided  energies,  their  salaries, 
revenues,  and  emoluments,  and  the  weight  of  their  dis- 
tinguished and  much  advertised  names  to  a  home  field 
that  can  surely  find  scope  even  for  such  ministrations 
as  theirs.  It  is  easy  to  believe  that  a  crusade  for  the  re- 
demption of  San  Francisco  has  a  certain  efficacy  in  the 
extraction  of  subscriptions  and  advertisement  from 
hypocrisy  and  credulity.  None  the  less  it  would  be  a 
public  misfortune  if  the  imaginary  needs  of  San  Fran- 
cisco should  be  allowed  to  divert  a  remunerative  en- 
thusiasm from  Chicago  and  New  York,  where  it  may 
still  be  possible  to  find  some  lingering  traces  of  liber- 
tinism and  vice.  , 

Good  Example  in  Dress. 

There  seems  to  be  no  occasion  for  the  loud  laugh  that 
shows  the  vacant  mind  in  the  announcement  that  340 
of  the  girl  students  constituting  the  student  body  of 
the  San  Francisco  State  Normal  School  have  decided 
to  set  a  good  instead  of  a  bad  example  in  the  matter 
of  dress  to  the  seven  or  eight  hundred  children  in  an 
affiliated  elementary  school.  It  has  been  said,  and  with 
some  justification,  that  a  sense  of  public  responsibility 
is  not  usually  to  be  found  among  the  feminine  virtues. 
Duty,  from  the  woman's  point  of  view,  is  not  supposed 
to  extend  beyond  the  domestic  circle.  The  boundaries 
of  the  family  have  too  often  been  the  boundaries  also 
of  feminine  obligations,  and  these  convictions  have 
often  been  a  large  factor  in  such  opposition  as  there 
has  been  to  an  extension  of  womanly  activities.  It  is 
now  evident  that  this  particular  factor  must  disappear 
if  the  action  of  these  340  young  women  can  be  re- 
garded as  typical  or  representative,  or  even  as  prophetic. 
It  is  inevitable  that  the  children  in  the  elementary 
clasess  should  imitate  those  who  are  older  than  them- 
selves and  who  are  in  some  sort  of  authority  over  them. 
Imitativeness  is  essentially  a  characteristic  of  young 
life,  and  indeed  of  undeveloped  and  dependent  minds 
of  all  ages.  Responsibility  recognizes  this  to  be  a  fact, 
and  irresponsibility  disregards  it.  The  student  body  of 
the  normal  school  have  thus  given  evidence  not  only 
of  character,  but  of  an  executive  capacity  from  which 
many  good  things  may  be  augured.  They  acknowledge 
the  force  of  good  example  and  they  have  the  courage 
to  use  it. 

In  matters  of  dress  it  is  wholly  irrelevant  to  argue 
as  to  the  innate  proprieties  or  improprieties  of  any 
particular  fashion  or  costume.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  innate  impropriety  in  dress  apart  from  the  public 
custom  or  opinion  that  passes  judgment  upon  that  dress. 
The  manner  of  dressing  has  changed  from  age  to  age 
and  will  doubtless  continue  to  change.  It  has  passed 
through  all  variations  from  nearly  complete  nudity  to 
the  most  elaborate  and  exaggerated  coverings.  Women 
contestants  wore  no  clothing  at  all  in  the  public  games 
of  Athens,  and  they  injured  neither  their  character  nor 
their  caste.  In  some  Oriental  countries  of  today  we 
find  that  a  face  covering  is  the  supreme  requisite,  and 
that  the  woman  who  exposes  her  face  and  only  her 
face  is  guilty  of  an  indelicacy.  There  is  no  universal 
standard  to  be  found,  no  general  acceptance  of  any 
gauge  of  modesty  or  immodesty  in  dress.  The  woman 
who  offends  the  public  judgment  has  violated  the  pro- 
prieties. The  woman  who  defers  to  it  has  not  violated 
them.  Propriety,  in  other  words,  depends  upon  conven- 
tion, and  convention  is  usually  the  application  to  prac- 
tice of  the  ethical  principles  grouped  under  the  pre- 
vailing basic  ideas  of  right  and  wrong.  It  is  only  shal- 
low-minded people  who  needlessly  disobey  the  conven- 
tions, and  we  should  save  ourselves  much  labor  of 
analysis  by  a  recognition  that  convention  is  supreme  in 
matters  of  dress  and  that  it  is  usually  founded  upon 
the  necessities  of  the  day. 

Therefore  there  is  nothing  essentially  modest  or  im- 
modest about  any  particular  style  of  dress,  unless  indeed 
it  be  deliberately  adopted  for  a  base  purpose.  That  is 
not  at  all  the  question  that  we  have  to  determine.  What 
v  ".ctually  have  to  ask  ourselves  is  the  judgment  that 
will  l  passed  by  the  public  upon  an  unusual  costume, 
and  the  kind  of  character  that  the  public  will  impute 
to  those  who  wear  such  a  costume.  There  is  nothing 
wrong  in  the  smoking  of  a  cigarette  or  the  drinking  of 
a  c  -"ktail,  but  we  all  know  the  verdict  that  we  pass 
Upoti  the  woman  who  does  these  things  in  nublic.    We 


assume  that  they  are  indicative  of  something  unseen 
and  undesirable.  The  verdict  may  be  an  unjust  one. 
Sometimes  it  is.  But  it  is  the  fact  of  the  verdict  with 
which  we  have  to  do,  and  that  such  a  verdict  is  passed 
constitutes  the  act  an  immodest  one.  In  the  same  way 
the  woman  who  adopts  the  present  "exposive"  style  of 
dress  may  be  in  every  way  a  good  woman,  but  the 
public  will  not  believe  it.  She  places  herself  in  the  posi- 
tion of  one  who  is  indifferent  to  a  grave  misjudgment 
in  a  matter  of  morals,  and  such  indifference  is  in  itself 
immoral.  The  public  believes — often  wrongly  it  may 
be  admitted — that  such  a  dress  is  an  index  both  to  mind 
and  manners,  and  that  the  woman  who  is  sartorially 
conspicuous  is  at  the  same  time  expressing  some  sort 
of  moral  laxity.  That  the  public  may  be  mistaken  does 
not  matter  at  all.  Modesty  in  dress  is  a  deference  to 
the  conventions  of  the  day,  whether  those  conventions 
are  liberal  or  the  reverse.  And  they  are  usually  a  prac- 
tical working  code  of  ethical  expediences  and  there- 
fore to  be  observed  as  ethical  or  moral  duties. 

Most  of  the  good  girls  who  offend  in  the  matter  of 
dress  are  lacking  both  in  a  sense  of  responsibility  and 
also  in  the  power  of  imagination.  They  fail  to  realize 
that  there  is  always  some  one  who  will  try  to  imitate 
them,  and  who  may  be  so  situated  by  environment  or 
otherwise  that  imitation  becomes  fatal.  They  lack  the 
power  of  imagination  which  would  show  them  how  they 
themselves  would  feel  should  they  ever  see  their 
own  daughters  inviting  the  comments  and  the  sneers  to 
which  they  think  themselves  immune  or  indifferent. 
For  these  .and  for  other  reasons  of  a  like  kind  it  is  no 
small  matter  that  340  young  women  who  are  destined 
to  be  teachers  in  matters  of  the  mind  should  thus  assert 
their  capacity  and  their  willingness  to  be  teachers  and 
exemplars  also  in  the  domain  of  morals. 


Editorial  Notes. 

As  to  the  diplomacy  of  Mr.  Ahearn's  retort  in  the 
matter  of  the  projected  railroad  station  at  Third  and 
Townsend  Streets,  opinions  may  differ.  But  there  can 
hardly  be  more  than  one  judgment  as  to  the  equity  of 
his  position.  His  company — the  Southern  Pacific — asks 
leave  to  build  a  new  station  which  calls  for  certain  privi- 
leges in  the  matter  of  public  streets.  Those  who  are 
negotiating  in  behalf  of  the  city  insist  upon  vexatious 
and  onerous  conditions.  It  is  demanded,  in  addition  to 
joint  use  of  tracks  by  the  projected  municipal  railway 
system  that  switching  arrangements  be  maintained  for 
municipal  cars  at  all  times  and  free  of  charge.  Mr. 
Ahearn's  point,  that  this  would  not  only  be  an  inter- 
ference with  the  facilities  essential  to  the  operation  of 
the  trains  of  his  company  but  that  it  would  involve  a 
heavy  expense,  would  seem  to  settle  the  matter  so  far 
as  common  sense  and  equity  are  concerned.  Now  be- 
cause in  this  matter  the  city  has  the  Southern  Pacific 
in  the  door  is  no  justification  for  unreasonable  demands. 
The  new  station  ought  to  be  built  before  the  Exposition, 
and  whatever  concessions  are  necessary  on  the  part  of 
the  city  ought  to  be  made,  not  grudgingly  and  meanly, 
but  in  the  spirit  of  a  decent  cooperation.  In  times  past 
we  have  complained  of  the  aggressive  selfishness  of  the 
Southern  Pacific;  now  when  the  tables  are  turned,  let 
us  not  ourselves  exhibit  the  qualities  we  have  so  severely 
censured. 


For  the  first  time  the  government  catch  of  sealskins, 
foxes,  and  other  Alaska  furs  will  be  sold  through  St. 
Louis,  instead  of  London  as  in  the  past.  At  the  present 
time  St.  Louis  is  the  largest  primary  fur  market  in  the 
world,  and  it  is  estimated  that  three-fourths  of  all  the 
furs  trapped  on  the  North  American  continent  are 
shipped  to  St.  Louis  houses  to  be  sold.  Since  Alaska 
was  purchased  the  revenue  from  the  seal  islands  alone — 
rough,  barren,  forbidding  spots  that  comprise  but  an  in- 
finitesimal area  of  the  Alaska  map — has  been  $15,000,- 
000,  more  than  twice  the  sum  paid  for  the  entire  terri- 
tory. This  area  comprises  the  Pribilof  Islands,  dis- 
covered in  1786  by  the  Russian  navigator  whose  name 
the  islands  bear.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  most  important 
fur  seal  colony  in  the  world.  Next  in  importance  is  the 
Commander  herd  owned  by  Russia,  while  the  Kuril 
herd,  owned  by  Japan,  comes  third.  During  the  first 
year  of  United  States  possession,  the  catch  was  about 
200,000  to  300,000  seals. 

mu^  

Japan  at  present  operates  1189  miles  of  international 
railway,  largely  in  Manchuria.  The  first  American 
railway — of  forty-five  miles — was  built  in  Japan  in 
1882  under  the  supervision  of  a  Pennsylvania  railroad 
engineer  and  two  young  Japanese  graduates  from  the 
Troy  Polytechnic  School. 

mm^  

The  forests  of  Corsica,  the  little  island  upon  which 
Napoleon  was  born,  are  managed  by  the  French  gov- 
ernment. They  produce  lumber,  firewood,  and  turpen- 
tine, and  all  parts  of  the  tree  are  far  more  closely 
utilized  than  in  America. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


How  the  Tariff  Bill  of  1913  Became  a  Law. 

Stanford  University,  October  6th. 
Editor  Argonaut  :     In   reading   Democratic   comment   upon 
the  passage  of  the   Underwood-Simmons   tariff  bill  one  is  re- 
minded of  the  statement  of  Frank  Granger: 

The  popular  will  is  a  convenient  legal  fiction  by  which  those  who, 
for  the  time  being,  have  got  hold  of  the  machinery  of  government 
give  color    to    their   actions. 

For,  judged  by  the  presidential  vote,  the  vote  by  congres- 
sional districts,  or  the  vote  in  1912  for  members  of  the  Senate, 
it  is  impossible  to  maintain  that  the  present  tariff  law  is  an 
enactment  of  a  popular  mandate. 

President  Wilson,  whose  signature  placed  upon  the  statute 
books  this  law,  based  upon  the  principle  of  tariff  for  revenue 
only,  received  in  November  of  1912  a  million  and  a  third 
(1,311,064)  voles  less  than  the  combined  vote  for  the  candi- 
dates of  the  Republican  and  Progressive  parties,  both  of  whom 
were  pledged  to  the  protective  principle.  This  was  but  the 
final  step  upon  the  part  of  this  minority  President  who,  with 
an  unwonted  practice  of  executive  leadership,  urged  with  in- 
sistence the  enactment  of  the  tariff  pledges  of  the  Baltimore 
platform  of  the   Democratic  party. 

In  enacting  the  tariff  programme  of  the  Democratic  adminis- 
tration the  Democratic  organization  in  both  House  and  Senate 
had  adequate  majorities.  Yet  the  majority  of  one  hundred 
and  forty-five  in  the  House  did  not  register  the  vote  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  electorate  in  favor  of  the  proposals  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  For  in  the  greater  number  of  the  congressional 
districts  there  were  both  Republican  and  Progressive  candi- 
dates, both  pledged  to  protection,  and  in  seventy-seven  of 
these  districts  this  split  of  the  protectionist  vote  resulted  in 
the  election  of  the  Democratic  candidate,  although  the  com- 
bined vote  of  the  Republican  and  Progressive  nominees  ex- 
ceeded that  of  the  successful  Democrat.  With  these  minority 
Democrats  displaced  by  protectionists,  representing  the  ma- 
jority of  electors  in  their  districts,  the  Democratic  party  would 
have  been  in  the  minority  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  a  Democratic  revision  of  the  tariff  of  course  would  have 
been  impossible. 

In  like  manner  arose  the  Democratic  majority  of  six  in  the 
Senate,  for  Senators  Hollis,  Lewis,  and  Walsh  represent  mi- 
norities from  New  Hampshire,  Illinois,  and  Montana  re- 
spectively. The  change  of  these  three  seats  would  have  left 
the  Senate  evenly  divided,  and  had  the  secession  of  the 
Louisiana  senators  been  balanced  by  the  votes  of  the  Repub- 
lican La  Follette  and  the  Progressive  Poindexter,  the  vote  of 
the  Vice-President  would  have  been  necessary  to  the  passage 
of  a  Democratic  tariff  bill.  In  such  an  event  the  passage  of 
this  particular  bill  is  unthinkable. 

The  briefest  analysis  of  the  vote  in  the  triangular  contest 
of  1912  shows  that  a  minority  of  the  voters  elected  President 
Wilson  and  gave  a  majority  to  the  Democrats  in  House  and 
Senate.  It  is  consequently  clear  that  a  majority  of  the  voters 
did  not,  then,  vote  for  a  Democratic  tariff  revision.  The 
present  strength  of  the  Democratic  party  with  the  electorate 
is  of  course  problematic,  and  there  seems  no  immediate  pros- 
pect of  a  referendum  vote,  either  upon  the  new  tariff  law  or 
upon  the  principle  embodied  therein.  But  a  desire  to  adapt 
opinions  to  the  present  status  of  our  politics  should  not  pre- 
clude a  remembrance  that  the  present  tariff  law  was  enacted 
at  every  stage  by  representatives  elected  by  a  minority  of  the 
electorate.  A  more  general  appreciation  of  this  fact  would 
make  less  possible  such  a  ridiculous  comment  as  that  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  usually  careful  London   Times: 

The  passage  of  the  Underwood  tariff  bill  was  something  more 
than  a  triumph  for  economic  sanity;  it  is  a  triumph  for  self-govern- 
ment. It  marks  the  first  time  that  the  American  electors,  having 
voted  at  the  polls  for  a  reduction  of  the  tariff,  have  seen  their 
wishes  translated  into  legislation  by  their  representatives. 

This  is,  indeed,  ridiculous  enough. 

Edgar  E.  Robinson, 
Professor  of  American  History. 


WASHINGTON  LETTER. 


Mr.  Armstrong  Discloses  Some  of  the  Means  by  Which  the 
Tariff  Bill  Was  Put  Through. 


Washington,  October  4,  1913. 

Expectations  that  the  administration  of  the  school- 
master from  Princeton  would  be  of  the  dilletante  or 
theoretical  style  have  not  been  fulfilled.  Not  since  Mr. 
Roosevelt  went  out  of  office  on  March  4,  1909,  with  his 
coat  collar  turned  up  and  a  frown  on  his  face  has  Wash- 
ington witnessed  anything  quite  so  practical  as  the 
leadership  of  President  Wilson  in  handling  the  un- 
wieldy majority  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  hair-breadth  majority  in  the  Senate.  There  was  a 
story  going  the  rounds  in  Washington,  for  which  I  can 
not  vouch,  but  which  has  gained  credence  in  many  quar- 
ters. It  concerns  the  manner  in  which  Senator  Walsh 
of  Montana  was  induced  to  vote  for  the  tariff  bill.  Had 
he  voted  against  it  the  bill  might  have  been  defeated, 
because  several  other  Democratic  senators  stood  ready 
to  follow  his  lead. 

Here  is  the  story :  There  is  a  great  irrigation  work 
going  on  in  Montana.  Army  engineers  are  in  charge, 
and  the  farmers  of  the  state  are  greatly  interested,  be- 
cause they  believe  they  will  be  benefited.  About  the 
time  that  Walsh  began  to  wabble  on  the  tariff  the  work 
on  the  irrigation  project  in  Montana  was  halted.  Walsh 
paid  no  attention  to  this  until  he  received  a  great  many 
letters  from  the  farmers  of  the  state  urging  him  to  see 
why  the  project  was  being  held  up.  He  went  to  the 
War  Department,  but  received  little  satisfaction.  He 
then  went  to  the  White  House,  where  he  received  less 
satisfaction.  Somehow  or  other  the  information  was 
conveyed  to  Walsh  that  it  was  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  uncertain  as  to  how  he  would  vole  on  the 
tariff  bill  that  the  irrigation  work  had  been  delayed. 
It  was  not  long  before  the  White  House  received  word 
that  Walsh  would  vote  for  the  tariff  bill.  The  adminis- 
tration took  no  chances,  however,  but  held  up  the  work 
until  the  vote  in  the  Senate  had  been  taken.  Walsh 
voted  for  the  tariff  bill.  The  next  day  work  on  the 
irrigation  plant  in  Montana  was  resumed. 

This  story  may  or  may  not  be  true.  The  fact  re- 
mains that  it  has  been  discussed  in  the  cloakrooms  of 
the  Senate,  and  has  been  told  to  some  of  the  members  of 
the  House.  

This  much  is  certain.     Patronage  has  been  used  as  a 
lever  for  forcing  the  tariff  bill  through  the  H 
an  example  of  the  way  it  works,  Repress 
Donohue  of  Philadelphia  had  endorsed 
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John  O'Day  for  the  office  of  internal  revenue  collector 
in  his  own  city.  Mr.  Donohue  obtained  for  his  man 
the  additional  endorsements  of  all  the  Democratic  rep- 
resentatives from  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  the  approval 
of  Representative  A.  Mitchell  Palmer,  national  com- 
mitteeman from  Pennsylvania,  a  close  adviser  of  the 
President.  It  was  announced  that  his  man  would  be 
appointed. 

When  the  tariff  bill  came  out  of  the  Democratic 
caucus  Donohue  found  that  the  duties  on  textiles  had 
been  reduced  to  such  an  extent  that  great  injur)'  would 
be  inflicted  upon  the  many  mills  in  his  district.  He 
represents  a  large  textile  centre,  and  while  he  had  run 
upon  a  Democratic  platform  he  had  assured  his  con- 
stituents that  the  Democrats  would  do  nothing  to  injure 
legitimate  business  and  would  revise  the  tariff  in  a 
deliberate  manner,  schedule  by  schedule.  He  exercised 
his  independence,  and  when  the  bill  came  to  a  vote, 
although  he  was  absent  through  illness,  he  was  paired 
against  the  measure. 

As  a  spokesman  for  the  administration,  Repre- 
sentative Palmer  gave  out  a  statement  announcing  that 
Donohue's  man,  O'Day,  had  been  turned  down  as  in- 
ternal revenue  collector,  and  that  another  man  would 
be  appointed.  "It  seems  to  me,"  said  Mr.  Palmer,  "that 
Congressman  Donohue  is  not  in  a  good  position  to  de- 
mand that  his  recommendation  should  have  more  weight 
than  that  of  the  Democratic  state  chairman,  for  he  is 
the  one  Democratic  member  of  Congress  from  our  slate 
who  refused  to  vote  for  the  chief  measure  in  the  Demo- 
cratic programme — the  tariff  bill.  Having  voluntarily 
taken  his  stand  in  opposition  to  the  Democratic  tariff 
measure  he  can  not  hope  to  have  that  influence  with 
the  administration  which  he  would  have  had  if  he  had 
loyally  supported  the  Democratic  programme."  What 
plainer  announcement  could  there  be  of  the  fact  that 
the  Wilson  administration  is  willing  to  use  the  club  of 
patronage  over  the  heads  of  the  party  in  the  House  and 
Senate  ? 

Politics,  however,  is  a  practical  business.  Under  our 
present  system,  in  which  the  tariff  is  made  the  football 
of  politics  every  four  years,  it  is  but  natural  that  the 
members  of  Congress  devote  themselves  to  log-rollings 
when  a  great  revenue  measure  is  introduced  on  the  floor 
of  the  House.  

It  meant  everything  to  Representative  Garner  of 
Texas,  for  instance,  to  get  mohair  on  the  dutiable  list. 
Made  famous  by  the  poem  read  in  the  House  during 
the  tariff  debate  last  May  by  Representative  J.  Hampton 
Moore,  Garner's  goat  has  never  ceased  to  be  one  of 
the  leading  features  of  the  present  Democratic  tariff 
legislation. 

Garner  of  Texas  is  a  Democratic  member  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  He  did  not  mind  wool 
going  on  the  free  list,  although  there  are  lots  of  sheep 
in  Texas,  but  he  could  not  stand  for  free  mohair,  a 
product  of  the  Angora  goats  which  are  raised  in  such 
large  quantities  in  his  own  congressional  district.  He 
appealed  with  tears  in  his  eyes  to  his  Democratic  col- 
leagues, with  the  result  that  the  goat  was  saved  with  a 
duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  This  remarkable 
achievement  was  forever  fixed  in  history  and  litera- 
ture by  Mr.  Moore's  poem,  which  read  in  part : 

Of  all  the  creatures  in  the  land,  of  pedigrees  supremely  grand. 
There  is  none  that  does  respect  command. 
Like  Garner's  Goat  of  Texas. 

So  while  you  kick  the  wool  off   sheep,   and  beef   and   mutton 

make  so  cheap. 
Protective  tariff  now  will  keep, 

Garner's  Goat  of  Texas. 

The  Senate  dashed  Mr.  Garner's  hope  to  earth  when 
it  ruthlessly  free  listed  mohair.  It  could  not  see  why 
the  products  of  all  other  congressional  districts  should 
be  hit,  and  Garner's  goat  escape. 

Then  Mr.  Garner  went  to  work  again.  He  button- 
holed senators  on  the  conference  committee.  He  told 
them  mohair  was  a  luxury,  being  used  for  upholstering 
expensive  furniture  and  making  expensive  clothes.  It 
bears  the  same  relation  to  wool  as  silk  does  to  calico, 
he  explained,  and  urged  that  the  duty  be  retained  "for 
purposes  of  revenue."  And  he  won  his  fight.  In  con- 
ference the  Senate  compromised  on  15  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  and  this  was  retained  in  the  bill  when  it 
passed.  

The  Democrats  are  famous  for  quarreling  among 
themselves,  but  they  fight  with  equal  zeal  with  their 
friends  on  the  Republican  side.  Mr.  Mondell  of 
Wyoming  recently  called  attention  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  Democratic  party  was  framing  all  legisla- 
tion in  secret  caucus,  and  he  added :  "I  plead  with  you 
in  the  name  of  representative  government,  in  the  hope 
of  restoring  the  prestige  of  the  House,  in  the  faith  of 
good  legislation,  to  remove  the  shackles  from  the  minds 
and  the  wills  and  the  consciences  of  members,  and  give 
us  a  fair  vote  on  this  amendment." 

The  reply  made  by  Representative  Stanley  of  Ken- 
tucky, whose  florid  style  is  much  admired  in  the  House, 
deserves  to  be  ranked  with  the  classics.  "There  is  noth- 
ing on  earth,"  he  said,  "so  necessary  to  the  dignity  of 
the  House  as  the  absolute  independence  of  its  members. 
While  I  respect  that  love  of  independence  as  voiced 
by  my  friend  Mr.  Mondell  of  Wyoming,  it  grieves  me 
beyond  measure  to  see  it  made  a  mockery  and  a  travesty 
on  the  floor  of  the  House.  Better  have  some  crimson 
courtesan  lead  modest  maidens  in  paths  of  purity;  bet- 
ter soi  te  escaped  convict  pose  as  the  arbiter  and  censor 
for  h  nest  men,  than  to  learn  of  freedom  from  this  the 
'iject  apostle  and  most  subservient  slave  'Uncle 
Cnnon  ever  had."  (Applause  from  the  Demo- 
•  side.)  Paul  Armstrong. 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 


Mr.  Le  Sueur  in  his  new  book  on  Cecil  Rhodes  reminds  us 
that  we  have  not  yet  heard  the  last  of  the  Boer  Raid  and 
that  there  are  many  mysteries  about  it  that  have  still  to  be 
revealed.  The  author  says  that  Rhodes  would  often  chuckle 
over  the  abortive  attempt  and  say :  "Aha,  but  it  was  very 
nearly  a  success."  He  blamed  Jameson  for  not  riding  straight 
on  to  Johannesburg  and  arranging  for  a  couple  of  hundred 
men  "with  knobkerries"  to  go  to  Pretoria  and  seize  Kriiger, 
the  members  of  the  Raad,  and  the  arsenal.  Then,  he  said, 
the  whole  thing  would  have  been  over.  The  Boer  resistance 
was  alwa3rs  a  surprise  to  Rhodes,  who  thought  that  Kruger 
"would  not  be  such  an  ass  as  to  resist  to  the  end."  Inci- 
dentally Mr.  Le  Sueur  removes  the  impression  that  Rhodes 
was  a  woman  hater.  He  was  told  by  "the  old  man"  that  he 
liked  women,  "but  I  don't  want  them  always  fussing  about." 
Naturally  Rhodes  had  a  large  collection  of  documents  in 
reference  to  the  Raid,  but  he  ordered  that  after  his  death 
all  these  documents  should  be  destroyed  unread,  and  this  was 
done.  Whether  the  destruction  of  these  papers  will  forever 
prevent  the  disclosure  of  the  whole  story  remains  to  be  seen. 


Most  American  newspapers  have  recorded  the  bald  fact 
that  the  English  suffragettes  have  tried  to  burn  down  Pens- 
hurst  Place.  But  the  Daily  Chronicle  reminds  us  that  they 
could  hardly  have  chosen  a  mansion  more  richly  stored  with 
memories  of  historic  English  names.  Apart  from  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney, whose  reputed  birthplace  it  is,  Edmund  Spenser,  the  friend 
of  Elizabeth's  "chief  jewel,"  here  wrote  the  "Shepherd's  Calen- 
dar," and  the  fame  lingers  round  the  ancient  walls  of  the  un- 
happy Algernon  Sidney,  and  of  Waller's  heroine,  Saccharissa. 
But  the  most  memorable  literary  relic  is  Ben  Jonson's  tribute  to 
the  beautiful  creature  reared  within  the  walls  of  Penshurst, 
Sir  Philip   Sidney's  sister : 

Underneath  this  sable  hearse 
Lies  the  subject  of  all  verse, 
Sidney's  sister,    Pembroke's  mother.  • 
Death !  ere  thou  hast  slain  another, 
Learned,  and  fair,  and  good  as  she, 
Time  shall  throw  a  dart  at  thee. 


Mr.  Hall  Caine  will  doubtless  be  able  to  explain  his  ex- 
traordinary use  of  distinguished  names  in  connection  with 
the  publication  of  his  new  book,  "The  Woman  Thou  Gavest 
Me,"  but  the  least  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  explanation  is 
badly  needed.  The  persons  who  have  been  advertised  in 
various  ways  as  giving  their  warm  praise  to  the  book  include 
the  Bishop  of  London,  Archdeacon  Wilberforce,  T.  P.  O'Con- 
nor, Rev.  Father  Jay,  Sister  Mildred,  Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell, 
and  Rev.  J.  E.  Rattenbury.  Now  comes  a  letter  from  the 
secretary  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  who  says  that  the  bishop 
has  given  no  sign  of  his  approval  and  has  not  even  read  the 
book,  although  Mr.  Caine  speaks  of  "collaboration  on  and 
about  it."  Dr.  Meyer,  whose  name  was  also  given,  says  that 
he  is  "consternated,"  and  that  he  not  only  did  not  commend 
the  book,  but  that  he  wrote  "in  a  contrary  sense."  The  Rev. 
R.  J.  Campbell  says  he  has  not  read  a  word  of  the  book  and 
that  the  use  of  his  name  is  "quite  unwarrantable."  Most  of 
the  other  persons  whose  names  have  been  used  write  in  a 
similar  sense.  They  gave  no  such  authority  and  are  amazed. 
So  far  the  only  reply  from  Mr.  Caine  himself  is  to  the  effect 
that  all  his  papers  are  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  that  he  will  get 
possession  of  them  as  soon  as  possible,  but  that  he  has  used 
no  names  without  a  belief  that  he  was  justified  in  doing  so. 
It  is  certainly  a  surprising  situation,  and  one  that  seems  to 
call  loudly  for  explanation.  No  doubt  we  shall  hear  more 
of  it  later  on,  

The  practice  of  suttee,  or  widow-burning,  seems  still  to  sur- 
vive in  some  parts  of  India,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  au- 
thorities to  suppress  it.  This  is  evidenced  by  an  Indian  law 
report  which  states  that :  "A  final  judgment  has  still  to  be 
passed  on  the  men  who  were  charged  with  aiding  and  abetting 
in  the  immolation  of  a  Hindu  widow  on  her  husband's  funeral 
pyre  at  Mainpuri,  in  the  United  Provinces.  There  was  an 
appeal  to  the  Allahabad  High  Court,  and  Mr.  Justice  Ryves, 
while  of  opinion  that  the  sessions  court  took  too  lenient  a  view, 
has  preferred  to  leave  the  decision  to  a  bench  of  two  judges 
after  the  vacation.  Meanwhile  the  prisoners  have  been  called 
upon  to  show  cause  wThy  the  original  sentences  should  not  be 
enhanced.  Mr.  Ryves  has  directed  particular  attention  to  the 
evidence  that  one  of  them  sprinkled  ghi  (clarified  butter)  on 
the  -woman  after  she  had  ascended  the  pyre."  Contrary  to 
the  general  opinion,  the  practice  of  widow-burning  is  not  en- 
joined in  any  of  the  authoritative  religious  books  of  India. 
It  is  a  Brahmanical  invention  grafted  on  to   the   sacred  law. 


An  unusually  large  number  of  women  have  been  scheduled 
to  take  part  in  the  present  meeting  of  the  British  Association. 
Nearly  every  branch  of  learning  is  represented,  the  most  prom- 
inent departments  being  botany,  geology,  zoology,  morphology, 
geography,  foods,  folklore,  Egyptology,  and  anthropology.  It 
need  hardly  be  said  that  Mme.  Curie  is  the  most  illustrious 
representative  of  her  sex  at  the  association  meeting.  She  is 
also  the  most  modest.  "Please  do  not  write  so  much  about 
me  in  your  paper,"  she  said  to  the  Chronicle  representative. 
"Why  should  you  want  to?  Yes,  I  discovered  radium,  but 
you  are  in  too  much  of  a  hurry.  Wait  and  see  what  the  next 
ten  years  have  in  store."  Mme.  Curie  is  described  as  speak- 
ing unimpeachable  English  and  as  short  and  slim  in  stature. 
So  far  from  desiring  any  attention  for  herself,  she  begs  her 
friends  to  keep  their  eyes  on  Dr.  Rutherford,  professor  of 
physics  at  Liverpool  University.  She  says  that:  "His  work 
in  radio-activity  has  surprised  me  greatly.  He  is  the  one 
man  living  who  promises  to  confer  some  inestimable  boon  on 
mankind  as  a  result  of  my  own  discovery  of  radium." 


holds  the  position  of  Secretary  of  State.  Indeed  he  is  said 
to  be  much  annoyed,  although  it  is  hard  to  see  for  what 
reason.  It  gives  him  a  distinction  never  before  conferred 
upon  a  human  being,  for  certainly  the  pages  of  history  will 
afford  no  other  example  of  a  man  whose  silence  could  com- 
mand so  high  a  price.  We  have  waited  a  long  time  for  proof 
of  the  old  adage  that  speech  is  silver  but  silence  is  golden, 
and  here  it  is  at  last  

A  belief  in  the  divining  rod  seems  hardly  to  be  a  such  a  crass 
superstition  as  has  been  supposed,  since  a  scientific  commis- 
sion is  now  sitting  in  Germany  in  order  to  determine  the 
facts  of  the  case.  The  dicta  of  some  of  our  own  scientists  is 
certainly  amusing.  They  frankly  admit  that  they  have  made 
no  investigations  and  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the 
question,  but  they  are  none  the  less  certain  that  the  practice 
of  water  divining  is  a  farce  and  a  delusion.  The  genuine  un- 
scientific spirit  is  never  to  be  found  in  quite  such  full  flavor 
as   among  scientists.  

Alexander  Siloti,  once  the  pupil  of  Liszt  and  Rubinstein, 
has  published  some  of  his  recollections  of  his  great  masters. 
Speaking  of  Liszt,  he  says:  "Liszt  did  not  give  lessons  in 
the  way  generally  attributed  to  him.  He  either  sat  near  his 
pupil  or  stood  in  front  of  him,  while  his  face  expressed  the 
most  delicate  nuances  of  meaning  which  he  wished  to  convey. 
Lucky  was  the  pupil  who  could  read  these  nuances ;  if  he 
couldn't,  he  did  no  good."  Of  Liszt's  admiration  of  Chopin 
Siloti  says :  "He  regarded  Chopin  as  the  only  poet  of  the 
piano  and  said  that  every  note  from  Chopin  was  a  pearl 
from  heaven.  He  would  add,  'We  were  great  friends ;  he  had 
such  a  refined,  shy  mind.'  " 


We  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  the  German  emperor  as  a 
patron  of  the  stage  and  a  friend  of  dramatic  art,  but  now 
comes  a  disturbing  voice  from  Hans  von  Hulsen,  who  is  the 
son  of  the  general  manager  of  the  royal  operas  and  theatres. 
Herr  von  Hulsen  says  that  the  emperor  is  not  only  indifferent 
to  the  progress  of  the  stage,  but  that  he  is  its  chief  enemy 
and  obstacle.  He  never  visits  any  theatre  except  the  Royal 
Opera  and  the  Royal  Theatre,  where  he  himself  dictates  the 
bill,  and  he  cares  for  nothing  except  big  military  plays 
that  are  full  of  glittering  uniforms  and  drum  beatings.  Noth- 
ing pleases  him  but  the  dramas  of  the  time  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  that  as  a  result  the  repertory  of  the  Royal  Theatre 
has  steadily  declined,  as  well  as  the  ability  of  the  actors  and 
actresses.  Dramatic  art  in  the  opinion  of  the  emperor  con- 
sists of  the  rattling  of  the  sabre  and  extravagant  decorations 
that  other  German  theatres  discarded  ten  years  ago.  Curiously 
enough,  Professor  von  Liebig  has  something  of  the  same  sort 
to  say  about  German  science.  Germany,  he  declares,  has 
been  surpassed  in  research  work  by  France  and  England,  and 
the  cause  is  a  system  of  education  that  inculcates  an  extraordi- 
nary admiration  for  the  past  with  a  consequent  neglect  of  the 
present  and  the  future.         

The  engineers  in  charge  of  the  new  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel  in 
Philadelphia  have  discovered  that  the  city  is  resting  on  a 
floating  island  and  that  it  may  at  any  moment  be  engulfed. 
Tidal  water  was  discovered  forty-five  feet  below  street  level, 
the  water  ebbing  and  flowing  just  like  the  ocean.  But  it  seems 
a  pity  to  make  the  fact  known.  Philadelphians  might  leave 
the  city.  

Mrs.  Pankhurst  is  not  coming  to  America  in  order  to  con- 
vert American  women  to  the  cause  of  suffrage.  She  herself 
says  that  they  do  not  need  conversion.  She  is  coming  in 
order  to  collect  funds  to  be  used  for  crime,  and  it  is  the  kind 
of  crime  that  is  forbidden  even  by  the  rules  of  war,  crime 
against  private  life  and  private  property.  Every  dollar  that 
is  paid  as  the  admission  price  to  her  lectures  will  be  so  paid 
in  support  and  encouragement  of  crime.  This  is  hardly  likely 
to  dissuade  any  of  Mrs.  Pankhurst's  supporters,  since  they 
have  no  instinctive  objections  to  crime,  but  it  is  a  point  that 
may  as  well  be  placed  upon  record. 


The  Liverpool  Town  Hall  was  built  two  hundred  years  ago, 
but  the  body  of  Mayor  Gaynor  was  the  first  ever  to  He  there 
in  state.  Reports  from  Liverpool  say  that  the  city  never 
witnessed  a  more  impressive  spectacle  than  the  thousands  of 
people  who  stood  in  line,  indifferent  to  the  rain,  to  see  all 
that  remained  of  the  man  who  appealed  to  the  English  mind 
as  one  who  had  been  conquered  by  his  own  conscience.  There 
are  very  few  men  now  alive  who  could  be  assured  of  such  a 
tribute  as  was  paid  in  Liverpool  to  William  J.  Gaynor. 


A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun  says  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  are  in  favor  of  the  release  of  Harry 
Thaw,  which  is  certainly  true.  He  goes  on  to  ask  ironically 
how  it  is  that  the  people  are  not  allowed  to  rule  in  this  matter 
according  to  the  precepts  of  the  new  democracj*.  The  Sun 
correspondent  should  have  patience.  Rome  was  not  built  in  a 
day.  There  was  a  time  when  the  people  were  actually  in 
control  of  the  judiciary,  and  when  they  said,  "Release  unto 
us  Barabbas,"  their  orders  were  obeyed  on  the  spot.  No 
doubt  those  days  will  return.     They  seem  to  be  on  the  way. 


Mr.  Bryan  seems  indisposed  to  accept  the  munificent  offer 
of  the  New  York  World  of  a  salary  of  $8000  a  year  if  he 
will  pledge  himself  to  give  no  more  public  lectures  while  he 


Mr.  Owen  Johnson,  returning  to  America  after  a  long  stay 
in  Europe,  says  that  the  only  American  news  printed  in  Euro- 
pean newspapers  is  "freak  stuff — marriages  by  moonlight  and 
so  on."  As  a  result  "people  are  being  taught  that  we  are  a 
nation  of  Jack  Johnsons  and  Harry  Thaws."  It  is  evident 
that  these  misguided  Europeans  have  been  reading  American 
newspapers,  which  are  largely  made  up  of  items  such  as  he 
describes.  For  example,  and  just  to  see  how  it  works  out, 
suppose  we  take  almost  any  San  Francisco  daily  newspaper. 
Study  its  front  page  and  then  realize  the  audacity  of  its  claim 
to  represent  the  average  citizenship  of  today.  The  foreigner 
naturally  supposes  that  the  claim  is  a  good  one.  His  own 
newspapers  are  representative  of  the  people  who  buy  and 
read  them  and  he  supposes  that  ours  are  the  same. 

Sidney  G.  P.  Coryn. 


October  11,  1913. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


IN  THE  CONFESSIONAL. 


The  Penitent  Who  Waited  for  Abbe  Faber. 


One  evening  last  winter  the  Abbe  Faber  was 
struggling  painfully  up  the  Rue  Mouffetard,  fighting 
against  a  hurricane  with  his  open  umbrella,  on  his  way 
to  the  parish  church.  Feeling  sure  that  he  had  come 
for  nothing,  he  could  not  help  regretting  in  his  secret 
heart  the  good  fire  he  had  left  in  his  little  lodgings  in 
the  Rue  Shomond,  and  the  Bollandiste  folio  that  was 
lying  open  on  his  table  with  his  spectacles  upon  it.  But 
it  was  a  Saturday  evening,  a  day  when  the  old  widows 
who  eked  out  their  small  incomes  in  the  boarding- 
houses  roundabout  were  wont  to  come  for  absolution, 
to  prepare  themselves  for  the  communion  on  Sunday. 
So  that  the  good  priest  could  not  do  otherwise  than 
install  himself  in  his  oaken  box,  and,  like  a  punctual 
cashier,  open  his  little  window,  where  those  devotees 
who  look  upon  confession  as  a  sort  of  spiritual  savings 
bank  might  come  and  pay  in  their  weekly  installments 
of  petty  sins. 

The  Abbe  Faber  was  not  very  well  pleased  to  have 
to  go  out  that  particular  Saturday,  as  it  happened  to  be 
a  pay  day,  and  the  Rue  Mouffetard  was  crowded,  and 
the  crowd  was  one  that  looked  unfavorably  upon  his 
cassock.  It  was  not  very  pleasant  for  the  holy  man  to 
have  to  lower  his  eyes  at  their  unfriendly  glances,  and 
to  shut  his  ears  to  the  insults  that  assailed  him  as  he 
passed.  There  was  a  certain  wine-shop  that  the  abbe 
especially  dreaded — a  wine-shop  flaming  with  gas  and 
sending  out  fumes  of  alcohol  from  its  open  door, 
through  which  one  saw  a  long  vista  of  bottles  marked 
absinthe,  bitters,  Madeira,  vermouth,  etc.  Then,  stand- 
ing around  the  counter  there  was  always  a  band  of  boon 
companions,  in  long  blouses  and  high  caps,  who  called 
insolently,  "Caw !  caw !"  after  the  poor  abbe  as  he  hur- 
ried along  the  pavement. 

This  evening,  however,  the  bad  weather  had  turned 
the  streets  into  a  desert,  and  the  Abbe  Faber  reached 
his  church  without  let  or  hindrance.  He  dipped  his 
finger  in  the  holy  water,  crossed  himself,  bowed  to  the 
high  altar,  and  then  turned  to  his  confessional.  At  any 
rate,  he  had  not  come  for  nothing ;  there  was  a  penitent 
waiting  for  him. 

A  male  penitent !  A  rare  and  exceptional  thing  at 
Saint-Medard.  The  Abbe  Faber  could  distinguish,  by 
the  red  light  of  the  lamp  hung  to  the  pointed  arch  of 
the  chapel,  and  the  man  kneeling  there  wore  a  short 
white  smock  frock  and  thick  hob-nailed  shoes,  and  he 
took  him  for  some  workman  who  had  kept  his  peasant 
faith  and  habits  of  religious  observance.  The  confes- 
sion he  was  about  to  hear  would  probably  be  as  inter- 
esting as  that  of  the  cook  in  the  Rue  Mouge,  who,  after 
acknowledging  she  had  pilfered  her  masters,  had  cried 
out  against  the  least  hint  of  restitution.  The  priest 
smiled  to  himself  as  he  remembered  the  summary 
formula  used  by  one  of  the  "faubourgiens"  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  wanting  a  certificate  of  confession  when  he 
was  going  to  be  married:  "I  have  neither  murdered 
nor  stolen.  Absolve  whatever  else  there  is."  So  the 
vicar  went  very  calmly  into  the  confessional,  and  after 
waiting  first  to  take  a  good  pinch  of  snuff,  drew  back 
the  little  green  serge  curtain  that  covered  the  window. 

"Monsieur  le  cure,"  stammered  a  rough  voice  stifled 
to  a  whisper. 

"I  am  not  a  cure,  my  friend.  Say  your  confiteor,  and 
call  me  'my  father.'  " 

The  man,  whose  face  the  Abbe  Faber  could  not  see — 
for  it  was  veiled  in  shadow — slowly  repeated  the  prayer, 
which  he  seemed  to  have  some  difficulty  in  remembering, 
and  then  he  continued,  in  muffled  tones : 

"Monsieur  le  cure — no,  father — forgive  me  if  I  do  not 
speak  as  I  ought ;  but  I  have  not  been  to  confession  for 
five  and  twenty  years — not  since  I  came  up  from  the 
country.  You  know  how  it  is ;  a  man  in  Paris — and 
then  I  was  no  worse  than  the  rest,  and  I  thought  to  my- 
self: the  good  God  is  surely  kind.  But  today  I  have 
something  on  my  conscience  that  is  too  heavy  for  me  to 
bear  alone,  and  you  must  hear  me,  monsieur  le  cure — 
I  have  killed  a  man !" 

The  abbe  jumped  in  his  chair.  A  murderer!  It  was 
no  question  here  of  inattention  during  service,  of  slan- 
dering neighbors,  and  such  like  old  wives'  cackling  that 
he  was  accustomed  to  listen  to  half-absently,  and  to 
absolve  readily.  A  murderer !  This  head  that  leaned 
so  close  against  his  own  had  conceived  and  brought 
forth  the  thought  of  a  crime;  these  hands,  clasped  to- 
gether on  his  confessional,  still  bore,  perhaps,  the  stain 
of  blood!  In  his  emotion,  not  unmixed  with  terror, 
the  Abbe  Faber  could  only  answer,  mechanically : 

"Confess,  my  son.    The  mercy  of  God  is  infinite." 

"Hear  the  whole  story,"  said  the  man,  in  tones  that 
vibrated  with  deep  pain.  "I  am  a  mason,  and  I  came 
to  Paris  more  than  twenty  years  ago  with  a  man  from 
the  same  village.  We  had  been  friends  from  childhood. 
We  had  gone  bird-nesting,  and  had  learned  to  read  at 
school  together.  He  was  almost  a  brother.  His  name 
was  Philippe;  my  name  is  Jacques.  He  was  a  tall, 
handsome  young  man ;  I  was  always  heavy  and  ill  built. 
There  was  not  a  better  workman  than  Philippe — while 
I  am  but  an  awkward  hand — and  so  good,  and  brave, 
and  open-hearted.  I  was  proud  to  be  his  friend,  to  walk 
by  his  side ;  proud  when  he  slapped  me  on  the  back  and 
called  me  a  great  stupid.  I  loved  him  because  I  ad- 
mired him.  When  we  came  here  by  good  luck  we  were 
engaged  by  the  same  master.  In  the  evenings  he  left 
me  alone  generally ;  he  used  to  go  out  and  amuse  him- 
self with  his  pals.  It  was  natural  enough  at  his  age. 
He  was  fond  of  pleasure;  he  was  free:  he  had  no  bur- 
dens.    I  could  not  do  as  he  did;  I  was  obliged  to  be 


careful,  for  I  had  an  infirm  old  mother  at  home,  and  at 
that  time  I  used  to  send  her  my  savings.  It  was  on  that 
account  I  boarded  with  a  green-grocer's  widow  in  the 
house  where  I  lived,  who  used  to  cook  dinner  for  the 
masons.  Philippe  did  not  dine  there ;  he  went  else- 
where, for,  to  tell  the  truth,  the  cooking  was  nothing 
wonderful.  But  my  landlady  was  a  widow,  and  un- 
fortunate, and  I  saw  that  my  custom  was  a  help  to  her; 
and  then,  to  be  frank  with  you,  I  had  fallen  in  love  at 
first  sight  with  her  daughter.  Poor  Catherine !  You 
will  know,  by  and  by,  monsieur  le  cure,  all  that  came  of 
it.  I  waited  three  years  before  I  was  able  to  tell  her  of 
my  affection  for  her.  As  I  told  you,  I  was  only  an  in- 
different workman,  and  the  little  I  earned  was  hardly 
enough  for  me  and  what  I  sent  to  the  mother;  I  could 
not  dream  of  marrying.  But  at  last  my  good  old  mother 
went  to  heaven.  I  was  not  quite  so  pinched ;  I  was  able 
to  lay  by  a  little  money,  and  when  I  thought  I  had 
enough  for  us  to  keep  house  together  I  spoke  to  Cathe- 
rine. She  said  neither  yes  nor  no  at  first.  Parbleu!  I 
never  supposed  she  would  jump  at  the  offer ;  I  was  none 
so  fascinating.  Catherine  spoke  to  her  mother  about  it ; 
she  considered  me  an  industrious  workman  and  a  steady 
man,  and  the  marriage  was  settled.  Ah !  I  have  had 
some  happy  weeks.  I  saw  that  though  Catherine  had 
accepted  me,  she  was  not  really  attached  to  me ;  but  she 
was  a  kind-hearted  girl,  and  I  thought  I  should  get  her 
to  love  me  some  day.  Of  course  I  had  told  Philipne 
all  about  it;  I  saw  him  every  day  at  the  workshop,  and 
when  Catherine  was  engaged  to  me  I  wanted  him  to 
know  her.  Perhaps  you  have  already  guessed  what  fol- 
lowed, monsieur  le  cure.  Philippe  was  handsome,  very 
merry,  very  pleasant,  everything  that  I  was  not,  and, 
quite  unconsciously,  without  any  intention  on  his  part, 
he  made  Catherine  fall  in  love  with  him.  Ah !  she  has 
a  frank  and  honest  heart,  has  Catherine;  and  as  soon 
as  she  knew  what  it  was  she  felt  she  told  me.  But  then, 
all  the  same,  I  shall  never  forget  that  moment !  It 
was  Catherine's  birthday,  and  I  had  got  her  a  present— 
a  gold  chain  that  I  had  done  up  nicely  in  a  box  of  cotton- 
wool. We  were  alone  in  the  back  shop,  and  she  had 
just  poured  out  my  soup.  I  took  the  box  out  of  my 
pocket,  and  opened  it  and  showed  her  the  jewel.  Then 
she  broke  out  crying. 

"  Forgive  me,  Jacques,'  she  said,  'and  keep  that  for 
the  woman  you  marry.  I  can  never  be  your  wife  now. 
I  love  another.    I  love  Philippe.' 

"I  had  sorrow  enough  then,  monsieur  le  cure;  I  had 
my  share.  But  what  could  I  do,  when  I  loved  them 
both?  Only  what  I  thought  was  for  their  happiness, 
pardi! — let  them  marry.  And  as  Philippe  had  always 
been  fond  of  amusing  himself,  and  had  no  money  put 
by,  I  lent  him  my  little  nest-egg  to  buy  the  furniture 
with. 

"So  they  were  married,  and  all  went  well  in  the  be- 
ginning. They  had  a  little  boy,  to  whom  I  stood  god- 
father, and  whom  I  named  Camille,  after  my  mother. 
Soon  after  his  birth  Philippe  took  to  wild  ways.  I  had 
been  mistaken  in  him;  he  was  not  for  married  life;  he 
was  too  fond  of  pleasure  and  frolics.  You  live  in  a 
poor  district,  monsieur  le  cure,  you  must  know  the  sad 
story  by  heart — the  workman  who  drifts  away,  little  by 
little,  into  idleness  and  drunkenness,  who  goes  on  the 
spree  for  two  or  three  days  at  a  time,  who  does  not 
bring  home  his  wages,  and  only  comes  home,  worn  out 
with  his  orgies,  to  quarrel  with  and  beat  his  wife.  Well, 
in  less  than  two  years  Philippe  had  sunk  down  into  one 
of  these  wretches.  At  first  I  used  to  lecture  him;  and 
sometimes,  when  he  was  ashamed  of  his  conduct,  he 
tried  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf.  But  it  did  not  last  long; 
and  by  and  by  my  remonstrances  irritated  him;  and 
when  I  went  to  see  him,  and  he  caught  me  looking  sadly 
around  the  bare  room,  and  at  poor  Catherine — she  had 
grown  pale  and  thin  with  sorrow — he  used  to  grow 
furious.  One  day  he  even  dared  to  make  a  show  of 
jealousy  of  me  and  his  wife — who  is  as  pure  as  the 
Holy  Virgin — reminding  me  that  I  had  been  in  love  with 
her  in  former  days,  and  accusing  me  of  being  so  still. 
Such  folly  and  such  infamy  as  I  should  be  ashamed  to 
repeat.  Ah !  that  day  we  were  ready  to  strangle  each 
other.  I  did  what  I  ought  to  have  done ;  I  gave  up 
seeing  Catherine  and  my  godson;  and  as  for  Philippe, 
I  only  met  him  now  and  then,  by  chance,  when  we 
happened  to  be  walking  in  the  same  yard. 

"Only,  you  see,  I  was  too  fond  of  Catherine  and  little 
Camille;  I  could  not  lose  sight  of  them  altogether.  On 
Saturday  evening,  when  I  knew  Philippe  would  be  gone 
with  his  companions  to  drink  away  his  wages,  I  used  to 
prowl  about  in  their  quarter,  and  meet  the  child,  and 
get  him  to  talk;  and  if  times  were  very  hard  at  home 
he  did  not  go  back  empty-handed,  you  may  be  sure.  I 
think  that  wretched  Philippe  knew  I  helped  his  wife, 
and  winked  at  it — it  was  convenient.  But  I  must  pass 
over  all  that,  it  is  too  sad.  Years  have  passed  since  then. 
Philippe  sank  lower  and  lower  in  vice;  but  Catherine, 
whom  I  helped  as  much  as  I  could,  brought  up  her  son 
decently,  and  now  he  is  a  fine  boy  of  twenty,  as  good 
and  as  brave  as  his  mother.  He  is  not  a  workman ;  he 
has  educated  himself.  He  learned  to  draw  in  the  night 
schools,  and  now  he  is  with  an  architect  and  earns  pretty 
good  wages.  Though  his  home  is  saddened  by  the 
presence  of  the  drunkard  they  are  getting  on  better,  for 
Camille  is  very  good  to  his  mother.  And  the  last  year 
or  two  it  has  gladdened  my  heart  to  meet  Catherine — 
she  is  a  good  deal  changed,  poor  woman ! — arm  in  arm 
with  her  boy,  and  he  dressed  like  a  gentleman. 

"But  yesterday  evening,  as  I  came  away  from  dinner, 
I  met  Camille;  and  when  I  shook  hands  with  him — oh, 
he  is  not  proud ;  he  is  never  ashamed  of  my  blouse 
stained  with  plaster — I  thought  he  looked  very  strange. 

"  'What  is  the  matter?'  I  asked. 


"  'I  drew  yesterday  in  the  conscription,'  he  answered, 
'and  I  drew  the  number  ten,  one  of  those  numbers  that 
send  you  out  to  die  of  fever  in  the  colonies,  with  the 
marines.  At  any  rate,  there  I  am  now  bound  for  five 
years,  and  I  shall  have  to  leave  my  mother  alone,  witli 
the  father — and  he  drinks  worse  than  he  ever  did,  and 
is  more  violent.  And  she  will  die,  godfather.  Oh,  what 
a  curse  there  is  upon  the  poor!' 

"Ah  !  I  spent  a  fearful  night !  Just  think,  monsieur 
le  cure,  all  that  poor  woman's  twenty  years  of 
struggling  wasted  in  a  moment  by  the  folly  of  a  mere 
chance,  because  a  child  has  put  his  hand  into  a  bag  and 
pulled  out  a  bad  number !  After  a  sleepless  night  I  came 
out  bowed  like  an  old  man,  to  go  to  the  house  we  are 
building  in  the  Boulevard  Arago.  One  has  to  work  all 
the  same,  whatever  trouble  one  may  have.  So  I  climbed 
up  there  on  the  scaffolding — we  have  got  the  house  up 
to  the  fourth  floor  already — and  I  began  to  fasten  my 
beams.  All  at  once,  some  one  struck  me  on  the  shoul- 
der. It  was  Phillipe!  He  only  worked  by  fits  and 
starts  now — he  had  probably  come  to  do  a  day's  work 
to  earn  money  for  drink.  But  the  master,  who  had  a 
forfeit  to  pay  if  the  building  was  not  finished  by  a  cer- 
tain time,  took  on  every  one  he  could  find. 

"I  had  not  seen  Philippe  for  a  long  time,  and  I  could 
hardly  recognize  him.  Burnt  and  dried  up  with  brandy, 
with  his  gray  head  and  trembling  hands,  he  was  quite 
an  old  man — a  ruin. 

"  'Well,'  said  I,  'so  the  son  has  drawn  a  bad  num- 
ber?' 

"  'What  of  that?'  he  answered  in  a  hoarse  voice,  with 
an  angry  look.  Are  you  going  to  begin  bothering  me 
like  Catherine  and  Camille?  The  boy  will  do  like  the 
rest,  he  will  serve  his  country.  Parbleu !  I  know  what 
they  have  in  their  minds — my  wife  and  my  son.  If  I 
was  dead  he  wouldn't  have  to  go.  But,  worse  luck  for 
them,  I  am  strong  enough  yet,  and  Camille  is  not  a 
widow's  son.' 

"A  widow's  son !  Ah,  monsieur  le  cure,  why  did  he 
say  that  unlucky  word  to  me?  The  evil  thought  came 
to  me  at  once,  and  never  left  me  all  the  morning  as  I 
worked  side  by  side  with  that  unhappy  wretch.  I 
thought  of  all  she  would  suffer,  poor  Catherine,  when 
she  should  no  longer  have  her  boy  to  support  and  pro- 
tect her,  and  when  she  would  be  left  alone  with  this 
miserable  drunkard,  who  had  grown  utterly  degraded, 
fierce,  and  caoable  of  anything.  A  neighboring  clock 
struck  eleven,  and  the  other  workmen  went  down  to 
their  breakfast.  We  were  the  last.  Philippe  and  I.  As 
he  got  on  to  the  ladder  to  go  down  in  his  turn,  he  must 
needs  look  jeeringly  at  me,  and  say  with  his  hoarse, 
drunken  voice: 

"  'You  see,  I  have  not  lost  my  sailor's  footing. 
Camille  is  none  so  near  being  a  widow's  son.' 

"I  was  beside  myself  with  rage  !  I  seized  the  bars  of 
the  ladder  with  my  two  hands,  Philippe  holding  on  to 
them  and  crying  'Help!' — and  with  one  push  I  sent  it 
backward  into  space ! 

"He  was  killed  on  the  spot.  It  was  supposed  to  be 
an  accident;  but  now  Camille  is  a  widow's  son,  and  he 
won't  have  to  leave  her. 

"That  is  what  I  have  done,  monsieur  le  cure,  what  I 
wanted  to  tell  you  and  to  tell  God !  I  repent  and  I  ask 
for  pardon,  that  is  certain — but  I  must  not  see  Cathe- 
rine go  by,  in  her  black  dress,  so  happy  on  her  son's 
arm;  I  should  be  ready  not  to  regret  my  crime  any 
more.  To  avoid  that  I  am  going  to  emigrate ;  I  shall  go 
to  America.  As  for  the  penance — here,  monsieur  le 
cure,  here  is  the  gold  chain  that  Catherine  refused  when 
she  told  me  that  she  loved  Philippe;  I  have  always  kept 
it  in  remembrance  of  the  only  happy  days  I  have  known 
in  my  life.  Take  it,  and  sell  it,  and  give  the  money  to 
the  poor." 

******* 

Did  Jaques  rise  absolved  by  the  priest?  What  is  cer- 
tain is  that  the  old  priest  has  not  sold  the  gold  chain. 
/\fter  putting  the  price  of  it  into  the  poor-box  of  the 
church  he  hung  up  the  jewel  as  an  ex  voto  on  the  altar 
of  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin,  where  he  often  goes  to 
pray  for  the  poor  mason. — Adapted  for  the  Argonaut 
from  the  French  of  Francois  Coppec  by  Mile.  Bouchicr. 


In  New  York's  Potter's  Field  more  than  five  thousand 
bodies  are  buried  in  the  course  of  a  year.  New  York's 
pauper  dead  make  it  necessary  that  as  many  as  eighty 
workmen  and  half  a  dozen  keepers  be  maintained  at 
Potter's  Field  all  the  time.  The  "field"  is  on  Hart's 
Island,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Sound,  eighteen  miles  up 
the  East  River,  and  the  gravediggers,  drivers,  and 
general  caretakers  are  prisoners  from  the  workhouse 
force  on  Blackwell's  Island,  with  a  head  keeper  and 
several  assistants,  not  prisoners,  to  supervise  them. 


The  Nevada  opal  field  has  been  very  slightly  de- 
veloped, but  has  probably  yielded  over  $20,000  worth 
of  rough  gems.  A  few  superb  specimens  worth  several 
hundred  dollars  apiece  and  many  fine  gems  worth  $50 
to  $200  apiece  have  been  obtained,  and  the  prospects 
of  the  field  as  a  producer  of  valuable  opal  are  bright. 


A  certain  German  street-car  line  operating  between 
cities  in  Rhenish  Prussia  charges  only  about  half  the 
regular  passenger  rates  to  those  who  stand.  The  round- 
trip  rate  from  Elberfeld  to  Werden,  about  ten  miles, 
costs  50  cents  if  the  passenger  has  a  seat,  while  those 
who  remain  standing  pay  only  25  cents. 
■■» 

The  North  German  Lloyd  Steamship  Co 
under  active  way  and  in  contemplation  new 
tonnage  aggregating  136,000  tons. 
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"MARY  GOES  FIRST." 


A  Henry  Arthur  Jones  Satire  of  English  Provincial  Life. 


When  in  his  anecdote  mood  Henry  Arthur  Jones  de- 
lights to  tell  a  conversation  he  once  overheard  in  a 
railway  carriage  during  the  run  of  his  "Rebellious 
Susan."  "Who  wrote  that  play?"  asked  one  passenger. 
"That  man  Henry  Arthur  Jones,"  was  the  rejoinder. 
"I  hate  that  fellow,"  exclaimed  the  questioner;  "he's 
always  educating  people."  Mr.  Jones  declines  the  com- 
pliment. It  is  true  he  holds  that  the  drama  and  popu- 
lar amusement  are  two  distinct  things,  and  that  he 
admits  the  theatre  exists  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
pleasure,  but  he  is  as  tenacious  in  his  conviction  that 
if  the  theatre  is  to  instruct  and  educate  it  can  do  so 
only  as  the  other  fine  arts  do,  and  never  with  any  set 
purpose.  He  would  be  the  last,  then,  to  admit  that  his 
latest  comedy,  "Mary  Goes  First,"  is  anything  more 
than  an  attempt  to  paint  the  truth  of  human  nature 
rather  than  the  facts,  yet  there  will  be  plenty  of  play- 
goers who  will  interpret  it  as,  for  one  thing,  a  satire 
on  the  selling  and  buying  of  social  honors  for  political 
purposes. 

And  perhaps  it  is.  But  its  wider  purpose  is  to  depict 
the  unloveliness  of  the  class  hated  of  Matthew  Arnold. 
For  "Mary  Goes  First,"  which  has  made  a  highly  suc- 
cessful start  at  the  Playhouse,  is  a  broadly  painted  pic- 
ture of  the  Philistine  element  in  English  middle-class 
life,  not  the  less  middle-class,  by  the  way,  because  sev- 
eral of  the  comedy's  characters  are  on  the  verge  of 
passing  into  the  "upper  circles."  The  venue  of  the  play, 
a  provincial  town,  Warkinstall  by  name,  where  the 
chief  industry  is  the  making  of  saddles,  is  Mr.  Jones's 
most  familiar  ground.  Himself  a  provincial,  born  near 
Birmingham,  he  is  always  at  his  best  when  dealing 
with  the  petty  social  or  religious  or  political  ambitions 
of  the  suburban  type. 

With  an  Ibsen-like  parsimony  of  setting,  the  four 
acts  are  all  passed  in  one  scene,  the  drawing-room,  to- 
wit,  of  the  aspiring  young  solicitor,  Felix  Galpin.  Just 
before  the  story  opens  one  of  the  wealthy  manufac- 
turers, Thomas  Dodsworth,  had  been  knighted  as  a 
reward  for  his  generosity  in  building  the  town  a  sana- 
torium, and  Mr.  Galpin,  with  an  eye  to  business,  deter- 
mined to  celebrate  the  occasion  by  giving  a  dinner 
party.  Of  course  he  was  obliged  to  invite  Mary 
Whichello  and  her  husband,  for  up  to  that  unhappy 
evening  Mary  had  been  the  leader  of  society  in  Warkin- 
stall, "going  first"  on  every  occasion.  And  Mary  was 
not  at  all  disposed  to  cede  her  precedency  to  the  newly 
made  Lady  Dodsworth.  She  told  Mr.  Galpin  as  much 
in  accepting  his  invitation,  relying,  no  doubt,  on  the 
fact  that  the  said  Galpin  was  engaged  to  her  sister. 
The  host,  however,  could  not  flaunt  social  manners  to 
the  extent  of  promising  to  take  Mary  in  first-  to  the 
dinner:  he  compromises  by  sending  her  the  bouquet  he 
had  ordered  for  Lady  Dodsworth. 

But  Lady  Dodsworth  herself  provides  Mary  with  an 
opportunity  of  revenge.  It  is  not  merely  that  she  is 
helpless  before  Mary's  verbal  assaults,  her  "my- 
ladying"  her  at  every  sentence,  and  her  sweetly  ma- 
licious compliments,  but  that  her  "loud"  attire  and  her 
obvious  wig  and  powdered  face  prompt  Mary  to  exclaim 
that  her  ladyship  looked  "like  an  impropriety."  Of 
course  the  remark  was  overheard  on  the  spot  by  its  ob- 
ject; any  way,  she  would  soon  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  satire,  for  the  next  day  the  epigram  was  in 
circulation  all  over  Warkinstall.  Sir  Thomas  and  his 
partner  were  furious;  such  a  remark  was  libelous;  un- 
less Mary  Whichello  signed  a  written  apology  there 
would  be  an  action  for  slander. 

Xow  Mary's  husband  is  an  easy-going  male  who  lives 
for  golf  and  his  wife,  and  his  first  thought  is  to  give 
the  desired  apology  and  end  the  matter.  But  that  is 
not  Mary's  way.  "Never J"  she  exclaims.  "Go  in  sec- 
ond after  that  woman  all  my  life?  Xever!  I'll  go  into 
court,  and  I'll  make  her  produce  that  wig  and  dress !" 
And  events  happen  which  cause  a  stiffening  of  Mr. 
Whichello's  attitude.  He  and  Dodsworth  had  quarreled 
over  the  local  cemetery  and  other  matters,  one  of  which 
:ned  the  granting  of  a  hill  for  the  extension  of 
course.  If  Dodsworth  would  consider 
matters  he  would  offer  Ihe  apology. 
But   when   Do  fused  he. became  as  obstinate 

*  agreed  to  become  a  Liberal,  to 
and  to  give  such  a  donation  to  the 
irchase  hjm  a  baronetcy. 

rhi  i   matters   from   the  political   point   of 

view,  for  Sir  Thomas  was  a  light  of  the  Conservative 
cause.  It  also  provided  Mr.  Jones  with  an  opportunity 
to  pen  one  of  his  best  scenes.  The  Whip  of  the  Liberals 
comes  down  to  Warkinstall  to  arrange  the  price  of  the 
baronetcy,  and  there  is  a  delightful  scene  in  which  he 
discovers  that  Mr.  Whichello  hates  the  Nonconformists 
and  Socialists  more  than  Mary  hates  Lady  Dodsworth, 
and  that  the  prospective  candidate  is  wholly  ignorant 
of  every  article  in  the  Liberal  gospel.  Whichello,  in- 
deed, is  so  disgusted  with  the  whole  business  that  he  is 
about  t<>  break  off  the  negotiations  and  apologize  to 
the  Dodsworths  when  Mary  intervenes  again  with  a 
new  scheme.  It  is  that  young  Galpin  shall  become  the 
candidate,  that  her  husband  shall  pay  his  expenses,  and 
that  that  said  husband  can  still  get  the  baronetcy  by 
present  ng  the  town  with  a  cemetery  in  which  to  bury 
the  patients  killed  at  his  rival's  hospital. 

\nd   now  it  seemed  that  nothing  could  prevent  the 

actioi    for  slander,  especially  as  Galpin  had  been  for- 

'lstructed  for  the  defense.    But  the  action  never 

Ci    the   law   courts.     Conscious   at   last   that   her 

might  have  justified  Mary's  epigram,  Lady  Dods- 


worth and  her  husband  drop  their  bluff  and  cancel  the 
suit.  More  than  that,  Lady  Dodsworth,  unable  to  face 
defeat  and  take  second  place  to  Mary  once  more,  runs 
away  from  Warkinstall.  Yet  that  is  not  the  end;  by 
some  means  she  is  persuaded  to  return,  and  even  to 
accept  an  invitation  to  Galpin's  dinner  party  in  honor 
of  the  Whichello  baronetcy.  It  is  by  means  of  this 
climax  that  Mr.  Jones  has  once  more  proved  false 
to  his  best  convictions  and  provided  that  "happy 
ending"  demanded  by  the  majority  of  playgoers.  For 
when  Galpin,  at  Mary's  entreaty,  refuses  to  lead 
Lady  Dodsworth  first  into  dinner,  Mary  herself,  now 
Lady  Mary  and  a  grade  higher  in  social  rank,  grasps 
her  late  rival  by  the  arm  that  on  that  occasion  there 
might  be  no  question  of  either  "going  first." 

Such  is  the  play,  a  little  anecdote  of  provincial  Eng- 
land, slight  in  texture  but  bulked  out  by  Mr.  Jones's 
skill  into  a  rippling  entertainment,  and,  if  you  will,  an 
excellent  moral.  It  is  delightful  fun  all  through,  for  the 
Mary  was  none  other  than  Marie  Tempest,  who  reveled 
in  a  unique  exhibition  of  feline  cruelty.  Whether  she 
were  scratching  her  rival  or  beguiling  her  husband  or 
Galpin  she  was  equally  inimitable.  It  was  a  triumph 
for  Miss  Tempest  the  actress,  yet  whether  it  will  be  a 
permanent  triumph  for  Mary  may  be  open  to  some  ques- 
tion. There  is  no  denying  the  gentle  pleasure  of  seeing 
the  play  and  taking  each  quip  as  it  came;  but  it  does 
not  leave  so  enjoyable  a  memory  on  reflection.  There 
is  a  probability,  in  fact,  that  the  playgoer  may  come  to 
sympathize  just  a  little  with  Lady  Dodsworth,  for  there 
is  no  obvious  reason  why  all  the  victory  should  rest 
with  Mary.  Henry  C.  Shelley. 

Loxdox,  September  23,  1913. 


Xearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  the  domestication 
of  the  black  fox  on  Prince  Edward  Island  began.  Fox 
pups  found  in  the  woods  and  others  were  successfully 
bred  in  captivity  in  the  vicinity  of  Kildare,  Prince 
County,  at  the  western  end  of  the  island.'  In  the  Lon- 
don market  royal  black  fox  pelts  have  brought  all  the 
way  from  $1500  to  $3000.  One  sale  is  on  record  where 
a  black  foxskin  brought  $3800.  In  buying,  furriers 
classify  simply  as  "silver"  all  shades  of  furs  from  light 
silver-gray  to  deep  black.  Pure-bred  animals  are  not 
easily  purchased,  owners  having  none  too  many  at  best, 
and  when  a  sale  is  effected  the  price  is  often  more  than  is 
paid  in  other  latitudes  for  blooded  horses  and  cows.  It 
is  not  uncommon  for  a  pair  of  royal  blacks  which  have 
demonstrated  unusual  fertility  to  bring  $12,000,  while 
$15,000  has  been  paid.  Wild  fox  pelts,  while  valuable, 
are  not  held  in  as  high  esteem  as  the  island-bred  va- 
riety, the  island  ranchmen  having  a  great  advantage  in 
experience  as  to  feeding  and  breeding  for  fine  pelts,  and 
in  addition  to  being  able  to  kill  at  the  correct  season 
without  mutilating  the  skin.  The  difficulties  encoun- 
tered in  maintaining  the  vitality  and  prepotency  of  the 
black  fox  are  precisely  those  incident  upon  inbreeding 
any  character  of  fine  stock  to  produce  and  maintain 
fancy  breeds.  Ranchmen  having  at  the  outset  only  one 
or  two  pairs  of  pure-bred  foxes,  perhaps  brother  and 
sister  or  parent  and  offspring,  are  forced  to  breed  closely 
related  animals.  This  process  is  successful  and  even 
desirable  from  the  standpoint  of  developing  and  main- 
taining a  fine  strain,  and  some  of  the  animals  which 
have  been  inbred  to  the  point  of  degeneracy  bear  the 
very  choicest  fur.  There  has  been  no  systematic  at- 
tempt to  estimate  the  number  of  ranches  on  the  island. 
Probably  there  are  not  more  than  fifty  ranches  of  any 
size  with  pure-bred  animals;  but  the  number  of  places 
where  from  one  to  four  or  five  pairs  of  some  variety 
of  foxes  are  kept  w-ould  probably  be  above  300.  Much 
effort  is  still  expended  to  envelop  fox-farming  with  an 
element  of  mystery.  The  total  value  of  all  the  fox 
ranches  on  the  island  is  popularly  computed  at  over 
$4,000,000.  In  adjudging  the  soundness  of  the  present 
position  of  the  fox  industry  on  Prince  Edward  Island  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  community  is  an  in- 
tensely conservative  one,  composed  of  Scottish  and  Eng- 
lish farmers. 

*ii    

Probably  there  is  no  London  inn  so  romantic  in  the 
matter  of  sliding  panels  and  concealed  doors,  secret 
rooms,  and  underground  passages — one  of  these  re- 
putedly leads  to  the  Tower — and  thick  walls  richly 
carved  as  the  Crooked  Billet,  said  to  be  the  oldest  wine 
and  spirit  shop  in  London.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  old  inn  which  stands  so  sturdily  on 
Tower  Hill  dates  from  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  Often 
has  it  been  threatened  with  destruction,  but  recently  it 
was  granted  a  new  lease  of  life,  and  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  decorators,  who  happily,  however,  instead  of 
"improving"  it,  are  merely  restoring  its  pristine  beauty. 
There  is  a  tradition  that  Oliver  Cromwell  once  lived  at 
the  Crooked  Billet.  The  place  was  known  in  those  days 
as  "the  old  house  at  the  bottom  of  the  Minories." 


Xo  other  country  in  the  United  States  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific  has  the  distinction  of  Lancaster 
County,  Pennsylvania.  For  fifty  years  it  has  stood  as 
the  richest  farming  county  in  the  land.  The  tillers  of 
the  soil  try  to  raise  better  crops  each  successive  year. 
McLean  County,  Illinois,  now  stands  second  to  Lancas- 
ter, with  Los  Angeles  County,  California,  a  close  third 
and  Whitman  Countv,  Washington,  fourth. 


The  Patent  Office  has  reported  a  partial  list  of  nearly 
500  patents  issued  to  negroes,  among  them  twenty-seven 
to  Granville  T.  Words  of  Xew  York  for  electrical  de- 
vices, many  of  which  are  in  use  throughout  the  coun- 
try, one  of  particular  value  having  been  adopted  by  the 
Bell  Telephone  Company. 


INTAGLIOS. 


Song. 
Amarantha,  sweet  and  fair, 
Ah,  braid  no  more  that  shining  hair ! 
As  my  curious  hand  or  eye 
Hovering  round  thee,  let  it  fly. 

Let  it  fly,  as  unconfined. 
As  its  calm  ravisher,  the  wind, 
Who  hath  left  his  darling,  th'  east, 
To  wanton  o'er  that  spicy  nest. 

Every  tress  must  be  confest, 
But  neatly  tangled,   at  the  best ; 
Like  a  clew  of  golden  thread 
Most  excellently  raveled. 

Do   not,    then,    wind   up   that   light 
In  ribbons,   and  o'ercloud  in  night, 
Like  the  sun's  in  early  ray ; 
But  shake  your  head,  and  scatter  day ! 

— Richard  Lovelace. 
♦ 

Julia. 
Some  asked  me  where  the  rubies  grew. 

And  nothing  did  I  say, 
But  with  my  finger  pointed  to 

The  lips  of  Julia. 

Some  asked  how  pearls  did  grow,  and  where, 

Then  spake  I  to  my  girL 
To  part  her  lips,  and  shew  me  there 

The  quarelets  of  pearl. 

One  asked  me  where  the  roses  grewT, 

I  bade  him  not  go  seek ; 
But  forthwith  bade  my  Julia  shew 

A   bud   in   either   cheek. — Robert   Herrick. 


A  Vision  of  Beauty. 

It  was  a  beauty  that  I  saw, 
So   pure,    so   perfect,   that   the    frame 
Of  all  the  universe  were  lame, 

To   that   one   figure   could    I   draw, 

Or  give  least  line  of  it  a  law ! 

A  skein  of  silk  without  a  knot ! 
A  fair  march  made  without  a  halt ! 
A  curious  form  without  a  fault ! 

A   printed   book   without  a  blot ! 

All  beauty  ! — and  without  a  spot. — Ben  Jonson 


There  Is  a  Garden  in  Her  Face. 
There  is  a  garden  in  her  face. 

Where  roses  and  white  lilies  blow ; 
A  heavenly  paradise  is  that  place, 

Wherein  all  pleasant  fruits  do  grow  ; 
There  cherries  grow  that  none  may  buy, 
Till  cherry-ripe  themselves  do  cry. 

Those   cherries   fairly  do   inclose 

Of  orient  pearl  a  double  row, 
Which,  when  her  lovely  laughter  shows, 

They  look  like  rose-buds  filled  with  snow: 
\  et  them  no  peer  nor  prince  may  buy, 
Till   cherry-ripe   themselves   do   cry. 

Her  eyes  like  angels  watch  them  still ; 

Her  brows  like  bended  bows  do  stand. 
Threatening  with  piercing  frowns  to  kill 

All  that  approach  with  eye  or  hand 
These  sacred  cherries  to  come  nigh, 
Till  cherry-ripe  themselves  do  cry. 

— Richard  Alison. 
• 

The  Bride. 

The  maid,  and  thereby  hangs  a  tale, 
For  such  a  maid  no  Whitsun  ale 

Could  ever  yet  produce  ; 
Xo  grape  that's  kindly  ripe  could  be 
So  round,  so  plump,  so  soft  as  she, 

Nor  half  so  full  of  juice. 

Her  finger  was  so  small,  the  ring 

Would  not  stay  on,  which  they  did  bring ; 

It  was  too  wide  a  peck ; 
And,  to  say  truth — for  out  it  must — 
It  looked  like  the  great  collar — just — 

About  our  young  colt's  neck. 

Her  feet  beneath  her  petticoat, 
Like  little  mice,  stole  in  and  out, 

As  if  they  feared  the  light : 
But  oh,  she  dances  such  a  way ! 
No  sun  upon  an  Easter-day 

Is  half  so  fine  a  sight. 

Her  cheeks  so  rare  a  white  was  on, 
No   daisy  makes  comparison 

(Who  sees  them  is  undone)  ; 
For  streaks  of  red  were  mingled  there, 
Such  as  are  on  a  Cath'rine  pear, 

The  side  that's  next  the  sun. 

Her  lips  were  red ;  and  one  was  thin, 
Compared  to  that  was  next  her  chin, 

Some  bee  had  stung  it  newly  ; 
But,  Dick,  her  eyes  so  guard  her  face, 
I  durst  no  more  upon  them  gaze 

Than  on  the  sun  in  July. 

Her  mouth  so  small,  when  she  does  speak. 
Thou'dst  swear  her  words  her  teeth  did  break, 

That  they  might  passage  get : 
But  she  so  handled  still  the  matter, 
They  came  as  good  as  ours,  or  better, 
And  are  not  spent  a  whit, 

.,    — Sir  John  Suckling. 
■■» 

Segitera  Temple,  in  the  province  of  Ise,  Japan,  is  the 

cene  each  July  of  a  peculiar  rite  dedicated  to  the  wor- 

hip   of  Acalanatha,   the   faithful   servant   of   Buddha. 

The  rite  is  known  as  a  "goma"  (a  corruption  of  Sanskrit 

homa"),  or  "burning."     Buddha  taught  that  the  cause 

of  suffering  is  desire,  and  therefore  the  priests  of  the 

Shingon,  a  Japanese  sect  of  Buddhism,  kindle  a  fire  to 

consume  all  human  desires,  at  the  same  time  offering 

prayers  to  Acalanatha.     In  one  matter  the  rite  may  be 

said  to  defeat  its  own  ends,  for  it  attracts  a  crowd  of 

farmers  full  of  desire  to  obtain  embers  or  ashes  from 

the  fire  which  is  supposed  to  have  consumed  all  desires. 

The   tradition   is  that  the  possession   of  an   ember  or 

ash      from  the  sacred  fire  insures  a  farmer  good  epps 

the  ,iext  autumn. 


October  11,  1913. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


THE  LIFE  OF  ADMIRAL  DEWEY. 


The  Famous  American  Commander  Describes  Some  of  the 
Chief  Incidents  of  His  Career. 


Admiral  Dewey  tells  us  that  he  undertook  his  auto- 
biographical work  with  some  reluctance.  After  the 
battle  of  Manila  he  prepared  a  complete  account  of  his 
command  of  the  Asiatic  squadron  from  the  time  he 
hoisted  his  commodore's  pennant  until  his  return  home 
in  1S99.  He  intended  that  it  should  be  published  after 
his  death.  But  now  fifteen  years  after  the  battle  he 
has  yielded  to  the  arguments  of  his  friends,  not  only 
to  publish  it,  but  to  write  his  recollections  of  his  career 
before  Manila  Bay  brought  him  into  prominent  public 
notice.  Curiously  enough,  he  seems  to  have  had  a  sort 
of  presentiment  of  the  feat  that  was  eventually  to  make 
him  famous.  In  1873  he  was  in  the  Gulf  of  California 
when  he  received  word  of  the  Virginius  affair.  Re- 
sentment against  Spain  was  so  strong  that  war  seemed 
inevitable.  Going  into  the  wardroom  he  found  his  of- 
ficers sitting  about  in  various  attitudes  of  despondency. 
He  asked  them  why  they  were  so  blue,  and  they  re- 
plied Jhat  if  there  was  to  be  war  with  Spain  they  felt 
that  they  would  be  out  of  it.  "On  the  contrary,"  said 
Dewey,  "we  shall  be  very  much  in  it.  If  war  with 
Spain  is  declared  the  Narragatisett  will  take  Manila." 

Among  the  author's  early  recollections  is  his  Medi- 
terranean cruise  in  the  Wabash  in  185S.  The  Wabash 
was  in  the  harbors  of  Italy  during  the  war  between 
France,  Italy,  and  Austria,  and  there  they  heard  of  the 
victory  of  Solferino.  Napoleon  was  then  in  the  zenith 
of  his  power,  and  the  author  finds  it  hard  to  realize 
what  a  small  figure  posterity  has  made  of  him: 

In  spite  of  the  diplomatic  officiousness  of  Lord  de  Redcliffe 
at  Constantinople,  any  memory  of  this  Mediterranean  cruise 
would  not  be  complete  without  some  mention  of  our  pleasant 
relations  with  the  British  navy.  It  has  been  a  rule  that  wher- 
ever a  British  and  an  American  ship  meet  their  officers  and 
their  crews  fraternize.  The  two  services  speak  the  same  lan- 
guage;  they  have  a  common  inheritance  of  naval  discipline 
and  customs.  Exchanges  of  visits  which  are  ceremonial  where 
other  navies  are  concerned  become  friendly  calls  in  a  con- 
genial atmosphere.  When  the  Twenty-Eighth  Regiment  of 
British  Infantry  passed  out  of  the  Bosphorus  on  H.  M.  S. 
Perseverance,  I  remember  that  we  gave  them  a  hearty  cheer; 
and  as  we  left  the  Bay  of  Naples  we  played  the  British  na- 
tional air  in  honor  of  the  British  ships  at  anchor  and  they 
answered  with  ours. 

Curiously  enough,  it  was  the  summer  of  1859  that  the 
celebrated  "blood  is  thicker  than  water"  incident  occurred. 
Flag-Officer  Josiah  Tatnall,  who  had  won  fame  by  a  brilliant 
exploit  at  Vera  Cruz  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  won  more 
later  as  a  Confederate  officer,  witnessing  the  heavy  fire  which 
the  British  chartered  steamer  Toey-wan  was  suffering  from 
the  Chinese  forts  in  the  Pei  River,  could  not  keep  out  of 
the  fight.  Turning  to  a  junior  officer  he  exclaimed,  "Blood  is 
thicker  than  water,"  and  ordered  his  boat  manned,  and  with  his 
own  crew  took  the  place  of  fallen  British  gunners  in  firing  on 
the   Chinese. 

It  is  natural  that  the  author  should  have  a  good  deal 
to  say  about  Farragut.  The  Mississippi  had  seen  only 
the  dreary  monotony  of  blockading  until  Farragut  be- 
gan the  campaign  which  was  to  lay  New  Orleans  under 
the  northern  guns : 

Farragut  has  always  been  my  ideal  of  the  naval  officer,  ur- 
bane, decisive,  indomitable.  Whenever  I  have  been  in  a  dif- 
ficult situation,  or  in  the  midst  of  such  a  confusion  of  details 
that  the  simple  and  right  thing  to  do  seemed  hazy,  I  have 
often  asked  myself,  "What  would  Farragut  do  ?"  In  the 
course  of  the  preparations  for  Manila  Bay  I  often  asked  my- 
self this  question,  and  I  confess  that  I  was  thinking  of  him 
the  night  that  we  entered  the  bay,  and  with  the  conviction 
that  I  was  doing  precisely  what  he  would  have  done.  Valuable 
as  the  training  of  Annapolis  was,  it  was  poor  schooling  beside 
that  of  serving  under  Farragut  in  time  of  war. 

Commander  Smith  took  command  of  the  Mississippi 
before  the  advance  on  New  Orleans.  The  author  be- 
came executive  officer,  but  he  was  so  young  for  the 
position  that  Farragut  brought  the  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  captain,  who  said:  "Dewey  is  doing  all 
right.  I  don't  want  a  stranger  here."  Smith  had  a 
pronounced  character,  absolutely  fearless,  and  not  un- 
like that  of  Farragut  himself : 

In  action  he  became  most  energetic ;  but  in  the  periods 
between  action  he  was  inclined  to  leave  all  detail  to  his  execu- 
tive. His  hobby,  except  in  the  matter  of  cigars,  was  tem- 
perance. I  recollect  that  he  saw  me  take  a  glass  of  cham- 
pagne that  was  offered  to  me  when  I  was  in  the  house  of  a 
Union  officer  after  the  troops  had  taken  New  Orleans.  He 
was  puffing  at  a  cigar  as  usual. 

'  Dewey,  do  you  drink  champagne?"  he  asked. 

I  had  not  tasted  any  for  months,  and  very  hard  months 
thev  had  been. 

"Yes,  I  do  when  it  is  as  good  as  this.  I  don't  very  often 
get  a  chance  these  days,"   I   answered. 

"If  I  had  known  that,"  he  said,  very  soberly,  "I  do  not  think 
that  I  should  have  had  so  much  confidence  in  you." 

Farragut's  methods  were  always  simple.  There  was 
a  saying  that  his  principal  place  for  filing  papers  was 
his  coat  pocket.  Generally  he  wrote  his  orders  him- 
self, perhaps  with  his  knee  or  the  ship's  rail  as  a  rest. 
The  author  recalls  that  one  day  when  he  was  writing 
he  looked  up  and  said,  "Now,  how  in  the  devil  do  you 
spell  Appalachicola?  Some  of  these  educated  young 
fellows  from  Annapolis  must  know" : 

A  man  who  had  such  an  important  command  could  hardly 
have  been  more  democratic.  One  night  I  had  given  orders 
for  a  thorough  cleaning  of  the  ship  the  next  morning.  I  was 
awake  very  early,  for  it  was  stiflingly  hot.  Five  o'clock  came 
and  I  heard  no  sound  of  the  holy-stones  on  the  deck.  So  I 
went  above  to  find  out  why  my  orders  were  not  obeyed,  and 
my  frame  of  mind  for  the  moment  was  entirely  that  of  the 
disciplinarian.  There  was  no  activity  at  all  on  deck.  I 
looked  around  for  the  officer  of  the  deck.  He  was  an  old 
New  England  whaler,  brown  as  a  buccaneer,  who  had  en- 
listed for  the  war  from  the  merchant  service.  I  recollect  that 
he  wore  small  gold  rings  in  his  ears,  a  custom  with  some  of 
the  old-fashioned  merchant  sailors  who  had  traveled  the  world 
over.  I  found  him  seated  up  in  the  hammock  netting  where  it 
was  cool,  with  Farragut  at  his  side. 

"Why  aren't  you  cleaning  ship?"   I  asked. 

"I  think  I  am  to  blame,"  said  Farragut,  with  his  pleasant 


smile.      "We    two    veterans    have    been   swapping    yarns    about 
sailing-ship  days." 

The  old  whaler  did  not  see  how  he  could  leave  Farragut 
when  Farragut  wanted  to  talk,  and  inwardly,  perhaps,  he  did 
not  fail  to  enjoy  his  position  as  superior  to  the  young  execu- 
tive officer's  reprimands. 

Making  a  long  jump  in  these  interesting  memoirs, 
we  find  ourselves  at  Manila  Bay.  A  search  of  Subig 
had  failed  to  disclose  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  and 
this  was  much  to  the  admiral's  relief,  since  Subig  had 
many  strategic  advantages  for  the  enemy  over  Manila. 
The  distance  from  Subig  to  Corregidor  was  thirty  miles. 
It  was  decided  to  run  past  the  batteries  under  cover  of 
darkness,  and  all  the  commanding  officers  were  sig- 
naled to  come  on  board  the  flagship  and  were  told,  "We 
shall  enter  Manila  Bay  tonight,  and  you  will  follow 
the  motions  and  movements  of  the  flagship,  which  will 
lead" : 

There  was  no  discussion  and  no  written  order  and  no  fur- 
ther particulars  as  to  preparation.  For  every  preparation 
that  had  occurred  to  us  in  our  councils  had  already  been  made. 
I  knew  that  I  could  depend  upon  my  captains  and  that  they 
understood  my  purposes.  My  position  in  relation  to  my  cap- 
tains and  to  all  my  officers  and  crews  was  happy,  indeed,  by 
contrast  with  that  of  the  unfortunate  Montojo,  who  tells  in 
his  official  report  of  how,  upon  arriving  at  Subig  Bay  on  the 
night  of  April  25  with  six  of  his  ships,  he  found  that  none  of 
his  orders  for  the  defense  of  the  bay  had  been  executed.  The 
four  5.9-inch  guns  which  should  have  been  mounted  a  month 
previously  were  lying  on  the  shore ;  yet  in  landing-drill  our 
men  have  often  mounted  guns  of  equal  calibre  on  shore  in 
twenty-four  hours.  Aside  from  the  planting  of  the  mines 
which  have  been  mentioned  and  the  sinking  of  three  old  hulks 
at  the  eastern  entrance  of  the  bay,  nothing  had  been  done. 

The  orders  were  carried  out  to  the  letter.  Confidence, 
says  the  author,  wras  expressed  in  the  very  precision 
with  which  the  dun,  war-colored  hulls  of  the  squadron 
followed  in  column  behind  the  flagship,  keeping  their 
distance  excellently.  There  was  no  break  in  the  mono- 
tone of  the  engines  save  the  mechanical  voice  of  the 
leadsman  or  an  occasional  low-toned  command  by  the 
quartermaster  or  the  roar  of  a  Spanish  shell : 

The  misty  haze  of  the  tropical  dawn  had  hardly  risen  when 
at  5:15,  at  long  range,  the  Cavite  forts  and  Spanish  squadron 
opened  fire.  Our  course  was  not  one  leading  directly  toward 
the  enemy,  but  a  converging  one,  keeping  him  on  our  star- 
board bow.  Our  speed  was  eight  knots  and  our  converging 
course  and  ever-varying  position  must  have  confused  the 
Spanish  gunners.  My  assumption  that  the  Spanish  fire  would 
be  hasty  and  inaccurate  proved  correct. 

So  far  as  I  could  see,  none  of  our  ships  was  suffering  any 
damage,  while,  in  view  of  my  limited  ammunition  supply,  it 
was  my  plan  not  to  open  fire  until  we  were  within  effective 
range,  and  then  to  fire  as  rapidly  as  possible  with  all  of  our 
guns. 

At  5 :40,  when  we  were  within  a  distance  of  5000  yards 
(two  and  a  half  miles),  I  turned  to  Captain  Gridley  and  said: 

"You  may  fire  when  you  are  ready,  Gridley." 

While  I  remained  on  the  bridge  with  Lamberton,  Brumby, 
and  Stickney,  Gridley  took  his  station  in  the  conning-tower 
and  gave  the  order  to  the  battery.  The  very  first  gun  to  speak 
was  an  8-inch  from  the  forward  turrent  of  the  Olympia,  and 
this  was  the  signal  for  all  the  other  ships  to  join  the  action. 

At  about  the  time  that  the  Spanish  ships  were  first  sighted, 
5  :06,  two  submarine  mines  were  exploded  between  our  squad- 
ron and  Cavite,  some  two  miles  ahead  of  our  column.  On 
account  of  the  distance  I  remarked  to  Lamberton  : 

"Evidently  the  Spaniards  are  already  rattled." 

However,  they  explained  afterward  that  the  premature  ex- 
plosions were  due  to  a  desire  to  clear  a  space  in  which  their 
ships  might  manoeuvre. 

At  one  time  a  torpedo-launch  made  an  attempt  to  reach 
the  Olympia,  but  she  was  sunk  by  the  guns  of  the  secondary 
battery  and  went  down  bow  first,  and  another  yellow-colored 
launch  flying  the  Spanish  colors  ran  out,  heading  for  the 
Olympia,  but  after  being  disabled  she  was  beached  to  prevent 
her  sinking. 

The  plan  of  the  battle  was  an  eastward  and  westward 
run  in  front  of  the  Spanish  ships  and  three  of  such 
runs  were  made  from  the  east  and  two  from  the  west 
before  the  ascertained  depth  of  water  allowed  of  a 
closer  range : 

There  had  been  no  cessation  in  the  rapidity  of  fire  main- 
tained by  our  whole  squadron,  and  the  effect  of  its  concentra- 
tion, owing  to  the  fact  that  our  ships  were  kept  so  close  to- 
gether, was  smothering,  particularly  upon  the  two  largest 
ships,  the  Reina  Crist  ina  and  Cast  ilia.  The  Don  Juan  de 
Austria  first  and  then  the  Reina  Cristina  made  brave  and  des- 
perate attempts  to  charge  the  Olympia.  but  becoming  the  target 
for  all  our  batteries  as  they  turned  and  ran  back.  In  this  sortie 
the  Reina  Cristina  was  raked  by  an  8-inch  shell,  which  is  said 
to  have  put  out  of  action  some  twenty  men  and  to  have  com- 
pletely destroyed  her  steering-gear.  Another  shell  in  her  fore- 
castle killed  or  wounded  all  the  members  of  the  crews  of  four 
rapid-fire  guns ;  another  set  fire  to  her  after  orlop ;  another 
killed  or  disabled  nine  men  on  her  poop  ;  another  carried  away 
her  mizzen-mast,  bringing  down  the  ensign  and  the  admiral's 
flag,  both  of  which  were  replaced ;  another  exploded  in  the 
after  ammunition-room  ;  and  still  another  exploded  in  the  sick- 
bay, which  was  already  filled  with  wounded. 

When  she  was  raised  from  her  muddy  bed.  five  years  later, 
eighty  skeletons  were  found  in  the  sick-bay  and  fifteen  shot 
holes  in  the  hull ;  while  the  many  hits  mentioned  in  Admiral 
Montojo's -report,  and  his  harrowing  description  of  the  shambles 
that  his  flag-ship  had  become  when  he  was  finally  obliged  to 
leave  her,  shows  what  execution  was  done  to  her  upper  works. 
Her  loss  was  one  hundred  and  fifty  killed  and  ninety  wounded, 
seven  of  these  being  officers.  Among  the  killed  was  her  valiant 
captain,  Don  Luis  Cadarso,  who,  already  wounded,  finally  met 
his  death  while  bravely  directing  the  rescue  of  his  men  from 
the  burning  and  sinking  vessel. 

A  message  to  the  admiral  that  there  remained  only 
fifteen  rounds  per  gun  for  the  5-inch  battery  caused  a 
temporary  cessation  of  the  battle,  although  as  it  after- 
wards transpired  the  message  was  incorrectly  trans- 
mitted. But  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  fight  was 
practically  over  and  that  the  Spanish  ships  were  in 
distress.  Some  of  them  were  on  fire  and  others  were 
seeking  protection  behind  Cavite  Point,  while  the  fire 
from  the  batteries  had  ceased  entirely: 

Feeling  confident  of  the  outcome  I  now  signaled  that  the 
crews,  who  had  had  only  a  cup  of  coffee  at  four  a.  m.,  should 
have  their  breakfast.  The  public  at  home,  on  account  of  this 
signal,  to  which  was  attributed  a  nonchalance  that  had  never 
occurred  to  me,  reasoned  that  breakfast  was  the  real  reason  for 
our  withdrawing  from  action.  Meanwhile,  I  improved  the 
opportunity  to  have  the  commanding  officers  report  on  board 
the  flag-ship. 

There  had  been  such  a  heavy  flight  of  shells  over  us  that 
each   captain,   when  he   arrived,    was   convinced   that   no   other 


i  ship  had  had  such  good  luck  as  his  own  in  being  missed  by  the 
enemy's  fire,   and  expected  the  others  to   have  both   casualties 

i  and  damages  to  their  ships  to  report.  But  fortune  was  as 
pronouncedly  in  our  favor  at  Manila  as  it  was  later  at  San- 
tiago. To  my  gratification  not  a  single  life  had  been  lost,  and 
considering  that  we  would  rather  measure  the  importance  of 
an  action  by  the  scale  of  its  conduct  than  by  the  number  of 
casuahtes  we  were  immensely  happy.  The  concentration  of 
our  fire  immediately  we  were  within  telling  range  had  given 
us  an  early  advantage  in  demoralizing  the  enemv,  which  has 
ever  been  the  prime  factor  in  laval  battles.  In  the  War  of 
1S12  the  losses  of  the  Constitution  were  slight  when  she  over- 
whelmed the  Gurricre  and  in  the  Civil  War  the  losses  of  the 
Kcarsarge  were  slight  when  she  made  a  shambles  of  the  Alar 
bama.  On  the  Baltimore  two  officers  (Lieutenant  F.  W.  Kel- 
logg and  Ensign  N.  E.  Irwin)  and  six  men  were  slightly 
wounded.  None  of  our  ships  had  been  seriously  hit,  and 
every  one  was  still  ready  for  immediate  action. 

Nothing  now  remained  but  to  sweep  up  the  debris  and 
to  make  sure  that  the  abandoned  Spanish  ships  were 
actually  harmless.  The  order  to  capture  or  destroy  the 
Spanish  squadron  had  been  executed  to  the  letter.  *  Not 
one  of  its  fighting  vessels  remained  afloat,  although  the 
city  of  Manila  was  still  nominally  unsubdued : 

Consul  Williams  was  sent  on  board  a  British  ship  moored 
close  inshore  near  the  mouth  of  the  Pasig  River,  with  instruc- 
tions to  request  her  captain  to  be  the  bearer  of  a  message  to 
the  Spanish  captain-general.  This  message  was  taken  ashore 
at  two  p.  m.,  in  the  form  of  a  note  to  the  British  consul, 
Mr.  E.  H.  Rawson-Walker,  who,  after  the  departure  of  Mr. 
Williams,  had  assumed  charge  of  our  archives  and  interests, 
requesting  him  to  see  the  captain-general,  and  to  say  to  him, 
on  my  behalf,  that  if  another  shot  were  fired  at  our  ships  from 
the  Manila  batteries  we  should  destroy  the  city.  Moreover, 
if  there  were  any  torpedo-boats  in  the  Pasig  River  they  must 
be  surrendered,  and  if  we  were  allowed  to  transmit  messages 
by  the  cable  to  Hongkong  the  captain-general  would  also  be 
permitted  to  use  it. 

Assurance  came  promptly  that  the  forts  would  not  fire  at 
our  squadron  unless  it  was  evident  that  a  disposition  of  our 
ships  to  bombard  the  city  was  being  made.  This  assurance, 
which  was  kept  even  during  the  land  attack  upon  the  city, 
some  three  months  later,  led  me  to  drop  anchor  for  the  first 
time  since  we  had  entered  the  bay.  From  the  moment  that 
the  captain-general  accepted  my  terms  the  city  was  virtually 
surrendered,  and  I  was  in  control  of  the  situation,  subject  to 
my  government's  orders  for  the  future.  I  had  established  a 
base  seven  thousand  miles  from  home  which  I  might  occupy 
indefinitely.  As  I  informed  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in 
my  cable  of  May  4,  our  squadron  controlled  the  bay  and 
could  take  the  city  at  any  time.  The  only  reason  for  awaiting 
the  arrival  of  troops  before  demanding  its  surrender  was  the 
lack  of  sufficient  force  to  occupy  it. 

In  his  war  proclamation  the  Spanish  captain-general 
had  declared  that  the  North  American  people  were 
''constituted  of  all  the  social  excrescences,"  and  he  had 
assured  his  hearers  that  "they  shall  not  profane  the 
tombs  of  your  fathers,  they  shall  not  gratify  their  lust- 
ful passions  at  the  cost  of  your  wives'  and  daughters' 
honor": 

The  author  of  this  proclamation,  I  was  told,  was  not  the 
captain-general  himself,  but  the  Archbishop  of  Manila,  who  as 
the  head  of  the  church  in  the  Philippines  was  ex  officio  a 
member  of  the  general  council  of  the  colony.  Some  months 
later  I  had  the  pleasure  of  entertaining  him  on  board  the 
Olympia.  In  his  honor  I  had  the  ship's  company  paraded.  As 
he  saw  the  fine  young  fellows  march  past  his  surprise  at  their 
appearance  was  manifest. 

"Admiral,  you  must  be  very  proud  to  command  such  a  body 
oi  men,"  he  said  finally. 

"Yes,  I  am,"  I  declared ;  "and  I  have  just  the  same  kind 
of  men  on  board  all  the  other  ships  in  the  harbor." 

"Admiral,  I  have  been  here  for  thirty  years,"  he  con- 
cluded. "I  have  seen  the  men-of-war  of  all  the  nations,  but 
never  have  I  seen  anything  like  this"  (as  he  pointed  to  the 
Olympia's  crew). 

In  view  of  the  language  of  the  proclamation,  I  considered 
this  generous  admission  very  illuminating. 

But  better  than  winning  the  esteem  of  foreigners  was  win- 
ning that  of  our  own  people.  They  could  have  had  none  too 
great  confidence  in  their  navy  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  or 
else  there  would  not  have  been  such  a  popular  cry  to  have  the 
Atlantic  coast  guarded  against  possible  ravages  by  Cervera's 
squadron. 

Admiral  Dewey's  little  difficulty  with  the  German 
commander  of  the  Kaiserin  Augusta  is  delicately  re- 
ferred to.  The  German  ship  Darmstadt  was  also  in  the 
harbor  with  fourteen  hundred  men  as  relief  crews  for 
the  German  vessels,  although  no  effort  was  made  .to 
transfer  them: 

As  my  rank  was  inferior  to  Vice-Admiral  von  Diedrichs's, 
I  made  the  first  call,  in  the  usual  exchange  of  visits.  In  the 
course  of  conversation  I  referred  to  the  presence  of 
the  large  German  force  and  to  the  limited  German  in- 
terests in  the  Philippines  (there  was  only  one  German  com- 
mercial house  in  Manila),  and  this  in  a  courteous  manner, 
amounting  to  a  polite  inquiry  which  I  thought  was  warranted, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  six  days  had  elapsed 
without  the  Darmstadt  transferring  her  men.  To  this  the  vice- 
admiral  answered: 

"I  am  here  by  order  of  the  Kaiser,  sir" ;  from  which  I 
could  only  infer  that  I  had  expressed  myself  in  a  way  that 
excited  his  displeasure. 

The  surrender  of  the  city  was  of  c  1  "se  a  mere  matter 
of  form,  but  it  was  duly  carried  out.  x  he  American  flag 
was  hoisted  by  Flag  Lieutenant  Brumby  and  two  young 
signal  boys  who  had  to  push  their  way  through  the 
crowded  streets  and  enter  a  citadel  filled  with  Spanish 
soldiers  not  yet  disarmed  to  accomplish  their  task: 

At  5 :43  I  saw  the  Spanish  flag  come  down  and  then  our 
own  float  in  its  place.  The  guns  of  all  our  ships  thundered 
out  a  national  salute,  while  the  band  of  one  of  our  regiments, 
which  happily  chanced  to  be  passing  the  citadel,  played  the 
"Star-Spangled  Banner."  the  troops  saluted,  officers  uncovered, 
and  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  as  it  was  raised  for  the  first  time 
over  Manila,  was  greeted  with  all  the  honor  so  punctiliously 
given  the  flag  on  ceremonious  occasions  both  by  the  army 
and  the  navy.  The  next  morning  the  foreign  men-of-war  were 
officially  notified  that  the  city  had  been  occupied  and  the  port 
was  open.  Of  all  the  foreign  commanders,  only  Captain  Chi- 
chester acknowledged  the  notification  by  firing  the  national 
salute  of  twenty-one  guns  with  the  American  ensign  at  the 
main. 

Admiral  Dewey  is  to  be  congratulated  on  an  auto- 
biography that  is  marked  by  good  taste  and  discrimina- 
tion and  that  is  a  record  not  only  of  a  distinguished 
career,  but  of  a  vital  page  in  the  national  history. 

Autobiography  of  George  Dewey,  Admiral  of  tttf. 
Navy.     Illustrated.     New    York:    Charles 
Sons;  $2.50  net. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

The  Way  Home. 
Basil  King,  author  of  several  good  novels, 
of  which  "The  Inner  Shrine"  is  perhaps  the 
best  known,  has  now  given  us  another  story 
of  exceptional  merit,  and  one  that  is  a  veri- 
table oasis  in  the  midst  of  a  desert.  There 
are  now  very  few  novel  writers  that  have  the 
courage  to  take  a  distinct  and  definite  moral 
idea  for  a  theme,  and  especially  an  idea  of 
the  old-fashioned  religious  kind.  The  author 
shows  that  it  can  be  done  without  any  de- 
parture from  an  energetic  and  virile  style, 
and  certainly  without  loss  of  literary  grace. 
"The  Way  Home"  is  the  story  of  Charlie 
Grace,  whose  father  is  rector  of  an  Episcopal 
church  in  New  York.  The  boy  thinks  that 
he,  too,  will  enter  the  church,  but  circum- 
stances combine  to  produce  a  complete  change 
in  his  character.  He  awakes  to  the  fact  that 
those  who  profess  Christianity  are  just  as 
brutally  selfish  as  those  who  are  outside  the 
church,  and  so  he  decides  to  enter  business 
and  to  make  money  at  all  costs  to  his  own 
conscience  and  to  his  fellow-men.  He  joins 
a  railroad  corporation  easily  identified  as  the 
Canadian  Pacific  and  ruthlessly  treads  under 
foot  every  one  who  stands  in  his  way.  The 
object  of  the  story  seems  to  be  to  show  that 
the  conditions  created  by  selfishness  are  a 
necessary  bar  to  the  happiness  aimed  at  and 
that  nature  herself  is  the  guardian  of  the 
moral  law  and  the  vindicator  of  its  precepts. 
The  man  who  deliberately  chooses  self-interest 
as  the  guide  in  life  can  hardly  exclude  the 
same  poison  from  his  domestic  relations, 
while  the  increasing  number  of  his  enemies 
must  eventually  prove  ruinous.  The  author 
not  only  presents  a  profound  ethical  truth, 
but  he  does  it  without  a  suspicion  of  cant 
and  in  a  strikingly  human  and  convincing 
way.  If  he  is  anywhere  guilty  of  an  over- 
emphasis it  is  in  his  picture  of  the  selfishness 
of  modern  business  methods.  We  feel  that 
Charlie  Grace  is  hardly  typical  in  his  frank 
brutality-.  Modern  methods  are  bad  enough 
in  all  conscience,  but*  they  none  the  less  con- 
tain a  certain  code  of  honor  that  the  author 
overlooks.  For  example,  we  find  Grace  as- 
serting that  he  would  not  hesitate  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  man  who  was  not  only  related 
to  him  but  who  had  given  him  every  oppor- 
tunity that  had  ever  come  to  him.  Certainly 
that  is  not  the  principle  that  animates  any 
section  of  business  life.  Commerce  itself 
would  be  impossible  without  both  honor  and 
kindliness.  But  the  defect  is  a  small  one,  and 
the  story  remains  as  one  of  the  most  worthy 
that  has  been  given  to  the  world  for  a  long 
time.  It  is  admirable  not  only  from  the 
ethical  point  of  view,  but  from  the  literary 
and  artistic. 

The  Way  Home.      By  Basil  King.     New  York: 
Harper  &   Brothers;   $1.35  net. 


Schools  of  Painting. 

Miss  Mary  Innes  has  laid  the  art  world  un- 
der a  heavy  debt  by  a  book  that  not  only 
shows  the  ripe  and  thorough  nature  of  her 
knowledge,  but  that  is  also  written  with  such 
an  admirable  simplicity  as  to  be  profitable  to 
those  wholly  without  technical  knowledge. 
Such,  indeed,  was  her  object.  Mr.  Charles  de 
Kay,  who  edits  the  work  and  contributes 
some  additional  matter,  tells  us  that  a  cer- 
tain combination  of  modern  forces,  specializa- 
tion and  the  like,  has  produced  a  divorce  be- 
tween ordinary  and  professional  language  and 
that  the  artist  has  gradually  come  to  live  in  a 
world  of  his  own,  neither  understanding  the 
public  nor  understood  by  them.  The  public, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  developed  a  certain 
hostility  to  anything  labeled  art  as  belonging 
to  a  world  apart,  and  one  with  which  they 
have  no  concern.  None  the  .less  art  is  an 
absolute  necessity  to  the  average  mind,  even 
though  it  may  not  know  it.  An  interpreter  is 
needed  to  explain  not  only  the  meaning  and 
intention  of  art,  but  to  show  how  it  has 
actually  expressed  the  spirit  of  the  ages  in 
which  it  has  flourished  and  also  to  explain 
the  par  an  play  in  the  life  of  today. 

The  author  has  certainly  done  her,  work 
well.     Her  boo!  -^talogue 

of  picl  readable  history  of 

art    witl  .    art   works   and    an 

s  ds  why  they  are  art 
In  addition  we  have  a  chapter  on 
American  painting  and  ^;1sg  a  section  devoted 
to  painting  in  France  from  the  competent  pen 
of  the  editor.  The  work  as  a  whole  is  a  mine 
of  fine  knowledge,  finely  presented,  and  one 
not  to  be  missed  either  by  the  student  or  by 
the  general  reader. 

Schools  of  Painting.  By  Mary  Innes.  Edited 
with  additional  matter  by  Charles'  de  Kav.  New 
York:   G.    P.   Putnam's   Sons;   $2.50. 


A  Fool  and  His  Money. 

This  may  be  described  as  one  of  those 
Zcnda  stories  that  need  peculiar  care  in  the 
writing,  and  it  is  a  care  that  Mr.  McCutcheon 
does  not  always  give  to  his  work.  In  this 
case  he  tells  the  story  of  a  wealthy  Ameri- 
can who  buys  an  ancient  castle  in  Europe 
under  the  impression  that  it  will  prove  to  be 
a  nicp  tranquil  place  for  his  literary  labors. 
He  finds  that  it  is  ny thing  but  tranquil. 
Gaining  access,  aftod  Touch  opposition  from 
the  >tainers,  to  a  distant  part  of  his  prop- 
erty, he  finds  it  in  the  possession  of  a  beau- 
iful  v'oman  who  confides  to  him  that  she  is 
t    those   international   brides   who    leap 

=  :  and  then  look.     In  point  of  fact  she  has 


been  very  unhappily  married  and  has  now  de- 
fied the  law  by  abducting  her  child  and  hiding 
both  from  the  law  and  her  husband  in  the  re- 
cesses of  the  castle.  Naturally  the  hero 
pledges  himself  to  the  succor  of  his  fair 
country-woman  in  distress,  and  equally 
naturally  things  begin  to  happen  in  the  most 
approved  way.  The  story  is  amusingly  told, 
but  the  author  would  do  well  to  avoid  both 
the  impossible  and  the  burlesque.  Of  course 
all  such  stories  are  impossible,  but  they  need 
not  seem  so,  and  their  attraction  is  always 
in   proportion   to   their  verisimilitude. 

A  Fool  and  His  Money.  Bv  George  Barr  Mc- 
Cutcheon. New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.;  $1.30 
net. 

The  American  Spirit. 
This  important  volume  contains  twenty- 
three  essays  and  addresses  by  Mr.  Oscar  S. 
Straus  covering  a  very  wide  area  of  the  na- 
tional life.  Many  of  these  addresses  were 
delivered  upon  social  and  ceremonial  occa- 
sions, and  therefore  we  look  somewhat 
anxiously  for  those  conventionalities  of 
speech  usually  associated  with  a  desire  to 
please.  But  they  are  nowhere  to  be  found. 
Mr.  Straus  speaks  always  with  a  careful  de- 
liberation that  suggests  first  an  extraordinary 
conscientiousness,  then  a  knowledge  of  the 
facts  and  of  all  the  facts,  and  finally  an  en- 
viable power  of  forcible  expression.  To  re- 
view a  book  of  such  varied  contents  would  be 
difficult  and  need  hardly  be  attempted.  It 
may  suffice  to  say  that  his  essay  on  "The 
United  States  and  Russia,"  dealing  specially 
with  Russia's  claim  to  a  traditional  friendship 
with  America,  is  a  valuable  and  little  known 
piece  of  history.  It  shows  that  the  friend- 
ship is  one  of  those  diplomatic  myths  that 
need  not  be  taken  seriously,  that  Russia  has 
entertained  enmity  rather  than  friendliness 
for  America,  and  that  that  enmity  has  some- 
times shown  itself  by  insult.  Another  useful 
page  of  history  is  contained  in  the  address  on 
"The  First  Settlement  of  the  Jews  in  the 
United  States,"  while  as  representing  the 
more  ethical  spirit  we  have  the  addresses  on 
the  "Humanitarian  Diplomacy  of  the  United 
States,"  "Religious  Liberty  in  the  United 
States,"  and  "The  Peace  of  Nations  and 
Peace  Within  Nations."  Indeed  there  is 
nothing  in  the  volume  without  its  own  spe- 
cial kind  of  mental  or  moral  stimulant,  and 
certainly  nothing  that  fails  of  its  impressive 
testimony  to  the  sturdy  benevolence  of  its 
author. 

The  Americas  Spirit.  By  Oscar  S.  Straus. 
New  York:  The  Century  Company;  $2  net. 


The  Story  of  My  Heart. 

Richard  Jefferies  describes  his  work  as  an 
autobiography,  but  it  is  an  autobiography  of 
the  mind  alone.  He  tells  us  of  his  extraordi- 
nary struggles  to  commune  with  the  life  of 
nature,  struggles  that  sometimes  ended  in  a 
very  passion  of  ecstasy.  "I  hid  my  face  in  the 
grass,"  he  tells  us.  "I  was  wholly  prostrated, 
I  lost  myself  in  the  wrestle,  I  was  rapt  and 
carried  away."  There  is  much  of  this  sort  of 
writing,  and  to  the  uninitiated  it  will  be  in- 
comprehensible. 

Sometimes  we  feel  disappointed  by  a  certain 
arrogant  egotism  that  irritates.  Jefferies  did 
not  believe  in  evolution,  but  he  avows  his  dis- 
belief too  strenuously.  "Nothing  is  evolved." 
he  says,  "no  evolution  takes  place,  there  is  no 
record  of  such  an  event ;  it  is  pure  assertion." 
And  elsewhere :  "There  is  no  evolution  any- 
more than  there  is  any  design  in  nature.  By 
standing  face  to  face  with  nature,  and  not 
from  books.  I  have  convinced  myself  that  there 
is  no  design  and  no  evolution."  He  would  like 
to  see  the  ruins  of  ancient  Egypt  swept  away, 
since  most  superstitions  originated  in  Egypt. 
Let  the  efforts  of  all  the  ages  be  now  concen- 
trated upon  the  human  body.  AH  else  can 
perish.  Expressions  of  this  sort  seem  to  be 
sheer  extravagances  dominated  by  an  irritable 
intolerance.  Fortunately  they  can  not  dim 
the  almost  dazzling  brilliance  of  the  author's 
style  nor  the  charm  with  which  he  presents 
his  speculations  into  the  meanings  of  nature. 
The  book  contains  eight  illustrations  in  color 
by  E.  W.  Waite. 

The    Story    of    My    Heart.      By    Richard    Tef- 
N'e.v    York:    E.    P.    Dutton    &    Co.;    $2.50 
net. 


Scott's  Country. 

We  are  not  sure  whether  Mr.  Charles  S. 
Olcott  is  the  more  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
delightful  way  in  which  he  secured  the  ma- 
terial for  this  fine  book  or  upon  the  literary 
skill  with  which  the  material  is  used.  Noth- 
ing more  eloquent  of  the  Scott  country  or 
calculated  to  give  a  greater  zest  to  the  reading 
of  the  Scott  novels  has  ever  been  given  to  the 
world. 

Mr.  Olcott's  plan  was  to  visit  every  scene 
described  by  Scott,  and  so  far  as  was  pos- 
sible to  reconstruct  for  himself  the  pictures 
that  inspired  the  novelist's  pen.  He  tells  us 
that  he  read  every  novel  and  poem,  as  well 
as  many  works  of  reference  and  biography, 
and  that  he  then  prepared  a  map,  marking 
all  the  places  to  be  visited.  The  resulting 
journey  led  him  into  nearly  every  county  of 
Scotland,  as  far  north  as  the  Shetland  Islands, 
and  tv-ough  a  lar^e  part  of  England  and 
Wales.  In  short  he  visited  every  spot  men- 
tioned by  Sir  Walter  or  connected  with  his 
life. 

Xow  while  such  a  volume  could  hardly  fail 
to  be  interesting,  it  might  easily  have  been 
much   less   interesting  in  less    capable   hands. 


Into  better  hands  it  could  hardly  have  fallen. 
The  author's  plan  has  been  to  deal  with  each 
of  Scott's  works  separately,  to  recall  its 
scenes  and  landscapes,  and  to  describe  those 
same  scenes  and  landscapes  as  they  are  to  be 
found  today.  A  statement  of  such  a  procedure 
is  necessarily  bald.  The  book  itself  must  be 
read  in  order  to  appreciate  how  much  the 
author  has  saturated  himself  with  the  spirit 
of  Scott  and  the  extent  to  which  the  great 
past  is  still  alive  in  a  hundred  ancient  monu- 
ments and  in  the  face  of  a  nature  that  has 
so  little  changed.  No  one  can  read  his  book 
without  an  impulse  to  renew  his  acquaintance 
with  Scott  himself,  and  perhaps  even  a  still 
more  ambitious  prompting  toward  a  pilgrim- 
age of  such  extraordinary  interest.  Mr.  Ol- 
cott has  finely  illustrated  his  book  with  photo- 
graphs taken  by  himself. 

The  Coustry  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  By 
Charles  S.  Olcott.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany;  $3   net. 

Jena  to  Eylau. 
Field  Marshal  von  der  Goltz  has  given  us 
a  study  in  military  history  that  may  well 
prove  fascinating  to  the  expert  and  that  cer- 
tainly can  be  read  with  pleasure  by  the 
civilian  with  a  taste  for  historical  detail.  He 
tells  us  that  his  main  object  is  to  provide  a 
general  and  non-technical  account  of  events 
between  the  double  battle  of  Jena-Auerstedt 
on  the  14th  of  October,  1S06,  and  the  next 
great  decision  in  arms  at  Preussisch  Eylau 
on  the  8th  of  February,  1807.  In  the  first  of 
these  battles  the  Prussians  were  worsted,  but 
their  opportunity  for  retrieval  came  at  Eylau, 
and  came  in  the  most  brilliant  and  honorable 
form.  It  was  here,  says  the  author,  that  the 
old  array  vindicated  itself  before  the  tribunal 
of  history-  The  author  describes  these  two 
engagements  in  the  course  of  his  330  pages, 
and  he  does  it  with  a  clarity  and  vigor  that 
entitle  his  work  to  a  place  among  the  popu- 
lar histories  of  that  troublous  time.  The  vol- 
ume contains  no  less  than  sixteen  maps. 

Jena  to  Eylau:  The  Disgrace  and  the  Redemp- 
tios  of  the  Old  Prussian  Army.  By  Colmar, 
Freiherr  von  der  Goltz.  Translated  by  Captain 
C.  F.  Atkinson.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.; 
$2.50  net. 


Robert  Browning. 

We  may  doubt  if  it  can  be  said  of  any  poet 
in  particular  that  he  has  a  message  for  hu- 
manity*. All  poets  have  a  message,  and  it  is 
always  the  same  message.  The  art  of  the 
poet,  as  well  as  the  painter,  consists  in  a 
power  to  see  the  realities  instead  of  the  sem- 
blances of  life,  and  to  express  them,  to  show 
the  movements  of  life  toward  perfection,  and 
therefore  the  beauties  that  are  present  and 
implied  in  everything.  Therefore  it  seems 
superfluous  to  say  that  Browning  had  "a  mes- 
sage of  life,  of  hope,  of  spiritual  realities." 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  he  was  a  poet. 

But  we  can  not  sufficiently  appreciate  the 
skill  with  which  Mr.  Foster  translates  for  us 
the  Browning  philosophy.  Without  any  at- 
tempt to  present  his  work  in  its  completion 
he  shows  us  some  few  examples  of  the  great 
moral  ideas  set  forth  in  the  more  notable 
poems.  Thus  "The  Boy  and  the  Angel" 
teaches  the  significance  of  small  duties.  The 
tragedy  of  genius  is  expressed  in  "Andrea 
Del  Sarto,"  the  immortality  of  love  in  "Eve- 
lyn Hope,"  and  the  occurrence  of  eternal 
moments  of  life  in  "The  Statue  and  the  Bust." 
In  all  there  are  ten  chapters  devoted  to  as 
many  ideas  or  concepts,  each  set  forth  in  a 
style  of  charming  simplicity  and  making  the 
best  of  good  reading.  We  should  have  liked 
to  see  an  additional  chapter  devoted  to  "Para- 
celsus," a  poem  that  is  indeed  mentioned,  but 
not  adequately. 

The  Message  of  Robert  Browsing.  By  A.  Aus- 
tin Foster,  M.  A.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran 
Company;  $1.25  net. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
The  American  Book  Company  has  published 
a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  "Essentials  of 
Physics,"  by  George  A.  Hoadley,  C  E.,  Sc  D. 
The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  many  of 
them  new.     Price,  $1.25. 

Boys  who  are  interested  in  airships  or  who 
would  like  to  build  an  airship  or  the  model 
of    one    should    possess    themselves    of    "Har- 


Sty*  HMfttef  nmt 

The  Life  of 
Admiral  Dewey 

The  Famous  American  Commander 
describes  the  chief  incidents  of  his 
illustrious  career,  beginning  with 
boyhood.  Clear,  concise,  a  wel- 
come addition  to  American  history. 

$2.50  net 
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per's  Aircraft  Book,"  by  A.  Hyatt  Verrill 
(Harper  &  Brothers;  $1  net).  The  book  ex- 
plains "why  aeroplanes  fly,  how  to  make 
models,  and  all  about  aircraft,  little  and  big." 
It  is  illustrated  in  a  thoroughly  practical  way. 

"Young  Alaskans  in  the  Rockies"  is  a  capi- 
tal story  of  adventure  for  boys,  by  Emerson 
Hough.  Very  few  writers  know  so  well  how 
to  gratify  the  juvenile  literary  taste  as  Mr. 
Hough,  and  here  he  seems  to  be  nearly  at  his 
best.  The  story  is  published  by  Harper  & 
Brothers.     Price,  $1.25  net. 

"Field  and  Forest  Friends,"  by  Clarence 
Hawkes  (Chicago:  F.  G.  Browne  &  Co.;  $1.25 
net) ,  is  a  pleasantly  written  description  of 
how  a  boy  discovered  the  beauties  of  wild 
life  in  the  woods  and  of  some  of  his  investi- 
gations into  the  mysteries  of  fur  and  feather. 
The  illustrations  are  by  Charles  Copeland. 

The  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  has  pub- 
lished "A  Book  of  Fairy  Tale  Bears,"  by 
Clifton  Johnson  (75  cents  net).  Mr.  Johnson 
has  collected  about  twenty  of  the  best  fairy 
stories  about  bears  from  the  folk-lore  of  all 
nations  and  now  gives  them  to  us  in  neat 
volume  form  with  illustrations  by  Frank  A. 
NankivelL 

Among  the  so-called  inspirational  books  of 
the  day  comes  a  little  volume  by  Amos  R. 
Wells  entitled  "Reaching  Up  and  Out" 
We  are  not  sure  that  all  these  assurances  of 
possibilities  are  by  any  means  justified  by 
facts,  but  when  we  have  made  all  allowances 
for  exuberance  there  will  be  enough  left  to 
sitmulate   and   encourage  us. 

The  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company  has  pub- 
lished three  new  volumes  by  that  prolific 
writer,  Dr.  J.  R.  Miller.  "Glory  of  the  Com- 
monplace" ($1  net)  is  a  collection  of  illustra- 
tions drawn  from  every-day  life  and  so  used 
as  to  teach  a  lesson  or  give  an  inspiration. 
"Things  That  Endure"  ($1  net)  is  a  book  of 
religious  reflections,  and  "The  Secret  of 
Love"  (50  cents  net)  is  best  described  by  the 
sub-title,  "The  Art  of  Living  Together." 

Russian  fairy  tales  owe  their  distinctiveness 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  based  on  the  primi- 
tive myths  of  the  old  Slavonians  and  there- 
fore preserve  the  wonder  stories  of  that  race. 
Under  the  title  of  "The  White  Duckling"  we 
have  a  collection  of  these  stories  as  trans- 
lated by  Nathan  Haskell  Dole  and  published 
by  the  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company.  The  vol- 
ume is  enriched  by  a  number  of  colored  illus- 
trations by  Bilibin.     The  price  is  $1  net. 

"The  New  Testament  Period  and  Its 
Leaders,"  by  Frank  T.  Lee  (Sherman,  French 
&  Co.;  $1.35  net),  is  otherwise  entitled  "How 
Christianity  was  prepared  for,  inaugurated, 
emancipated  from  Judaism,  and  became  uni- 
versal." It  seems  to  be  a  somewhat  crude 
piece  of  special  pleading  written  without  his- 
torical perspective  or  accuracy.  At  the  same 
time  it  may  prove  of  value  to  those  who 
cling  to  an  "orthodoxy"  which  is  usually  num- 
bered among  the  things  of  the  past. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Because  of  Jane. 

Mr.  Buckrose  seems  to  be  at  his  best  when 
dealing  with  life  in  the  back  street  and  with 
the  genteel  poverty  that  so  often  produces 
heroisms.  The  characters  of  his  latest  story 
belong  to  what  in  England  are  called  the  up- 
per middle  classes,  the  classes  in  whom  the 
proprieties  are  always  supreme,  and  whose 
souls  are  correspondingly  starved  and  at- 
tenuated. And  the  story  itself  is  somewhat 
thin  and  colorless.  It  concerns  the  love  af- 
fair between  Beatrice  and  Martin  and  the 
way  in  which  that  love  affair  is  interrupted 
by  the  sudden  incursion  of  a  wife  who  is  sup- 
posed to  be  dead.  For  the  time  we  are  afraid 
that  there  will  be  no  way  out  of  a  somewhat 
tense  situation  except  by  the  actual  death  of 
the  superfluous  lady,  and  we  should  be  sorry 
for  this,  as  we  grew  somewhat  to  like  her  as 
well  as  her  vulgarities  that  are  in  such  pleas- 
ing contrast  to  the  irritating  primness  of  the 
rest.  But  the  author  is  merciful.  He  finds 
a  way  to  let  her  live,  and  as  the  way  is  a 
quite  unsuspected  one  the  ingenuity  that  de- 
vised it  may  be  considered  as  a  success. 

Because  of  Jane.  By  J.  E.  Buckrose.  New 
York:    George  H.    Doran    Company;    $1.25    net. 


Human  Confessions. 

This  little  volume  contains  a  large  number 
of  fugitive  essays  by  Frank  Crane,  most  of 
them  about  a  page  in  length,  and  there  are 
few  good  ideas  that  can  not  be  placed  on  a 
single  page.  It  must  be  admitted  that  Mr. 
Crane  deals  somewhat  in  the  commonplace, 
but  there  are  enough  shining  spots  to  tempt 
us  to  continue  the  search  to  the  end.  For 
example,  one  of  these  little  essays  is  devoted 
to  heredity  and  to  the  people  who  think  that 
marriages  ought  to  be  arranged  by  the  board 
of  health.     Mr.  Crane  says  : 

For  as  a  cold,  unscientific  fact  the  best 
stock  of  the  human  race  is  the  scrub.  For 
some  reason  when  the  Great  Man  arises  he 
always  grows  out  in  the  woods-pasture  and 
never  in  the  hot-house.  Instances :  Napoleon, 
Lincoln,  Wagner,  Beethoven,  all  the  artists 
from  Giotto  to  Whistler  and  all  the  writers 
from  Homer  to  Kipling. 

We  can  improve  roses  and  create  navel 
oranges,  and  by  selection  get  cows  that  give 
amazing  milk,  but  old  Bill  Jones's  boy  down 
on  the  Okaw  bottoms  still  has  a  way  of  in- 
tellectually, morally,  and  physically  surpassing 
Isaac  Xewton  2d  and  John  Wesley  3d. 

The  thing  called  greatness  remains  the 
property  of  the  "Common  Herd." 

Mr.  Crane  is  rich  in  common  sense,  and 
his  little  essays  are  worth  all  the  time  that 
they  take  to  read. 

Human  Confessions.  By  Frank  Crane.  Chi- 
cago: Forbes  &  Co.;  $1. 


Greek  Literature. 

This  volume  contains  a  series  of  lectures 
delivered  at  Columbia  University  by  various 
lecturers  with  special  reference  to  the  uni- 
versality and  permanent  power  of  Greek 
literature.  There  are  ten  of  these  lectures 
devoted  to  "The  Study  of  Greek  Literature," 
"Epic  Poetry,"  "Lyric  Poetry,"  "Tragedy," 
"Comedy,"  "History'."  "Oratory,"  "Philoso- 
phy," "Hellenistic  Literature,"  and  "Greek 
Influence  on  Roman  Literature." 

Greek  Literature.  New  York:  The  Columbia 
University  Press;   $2  net. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
Paul  Elder  &  Co.  (San  Francisco)  will  pub- 
lish in  time  for  the  coming  holiday  season 
"Some  World-Circuit  Saunterings,"  by  Wil- 
liam Ford  Nichols,  Bishop  of  California. 
These  are  travel  notes  of  a  churchman's  jour- 
ney around  the  world,  during  which  he  visited 
the  Holy  Land  at  Eastertide  and  returned 
over  the  Transsiberian  road  to  the  Orient  and 
then  across  the  Pacific.  The  book  will  bt 
ready  by  the   1st  of  December. 

Frederick  Trevor  Hill's  "The  Thirteenth 
Juror,"  published  by  the  Century  Company, 
is  his  first  book  of  fiction  since  "The  Accom- 
plice." Mr.  Hill  has  practiced  law  at  the 
New  York  Bar  for  twenty-three  years.  He 
has  spent  the  summer  in  Switzerland,  working 
on  a  life  of  Washington  soon  to  appear. 

Albert  Edwards  is  no  armchair  traveler. 
When  he  writes  of  Panama  or  of  Russia,  or, 
as  is  the  case  in  his  new  book,  "The  Barbary 
Coast,"  of  French  North  Africa,  he  writes  out 
of  his  life  and  of  his  own  abundant  experi- 
ences. It  is  published  by  the  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 

Harper  &  Brothers  announce  that  they  have 
put  to  press  for  reprinting:  "Alexander  the 
Great,"  "Josephine,"  "Marie  Antoinette,"  and 
"Nero,"  by  Jacob  and  John  S.  C.  Abbott,  and 
Volumes  I  and  XXII  of  "The  American  Na- 
tion: A  History,"  edited  by  Albert  Bushnell 
Hart. 

In  Elijah  R.  Kennedy's  new  book,  "The 
Contest  for  California  in  1861,"  is  a  full  de- 
scription of  the  secession  movement  which 
was  agitated  on  the  Pacific  Coast  at  the  time 
of  the  Civil  War.  It  is  published  by  the 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

While  Stewart  Edward  White  is  traversing 
the  wilds  of  the  African  interior  his  second 
1  ook  dealing  with  the  Dark  Continent,  pub- 
lished by  Double!  has  re- 
*  ccived  almost  inst;  ..lodgment 
from  the  hands   c: 


committee  of  big  game  hunters.  In  other 
words,  the  Literary  Honors  Committee  of  the 
Campfire  Club  of  America  has  unanimously 
conferred  its  highly  commended  certificate 
upon  "African  Campfires." 

On  October  28  the  Princeton  University 
Press  will  publish  in  three  volumes  the  Staf- 
ford Little  Lectures,  which  Mr.  Cleveland  de- 
livered at  Princeton  in  1900,  1901,  and  1904, 
The  titles  of  the  three  volumes  are  "The  In- 
dependence of  the  Executive,"  "The  Vene- 
zuelan Boundary  Controversy,"  and  "The 
Government  in  the  Chicago  Strike  of  1894." 

The  demand  for  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell's  new 
novel,  "Westways,"  exhausted  the  second 
printing  on  the  fourth  day  after  issue  of  the 
book. 

Miss  Lucy  Furman,  the  author  of  "Mother- 
ing on  Perilous,"  one  of  the  new  Macmillan 
publications,  is  a  teacher  in  a  settlement  school 
of  Kentucky.  Followinag  the  example  of 
Myra  Kelley  she  has  made  a  book  out  of  her 
many  funny  experiences  with  her  young 
charges. 

"O  Pioneers !"  Willa  Sibert  Cather's  novel 
of  the  Middle  West,  which  was  published  a 
few  months  ago  by  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany, is  now  in  its  second  printing. 

Oliver  Madox  Hueffer,  author  of  "A  Vaga- 
bond in  New  York,"  which  the  John  Lane 
Company  has  just  published,  has  just  been 
appointed  editor  of  The  Onlooker  and  the 
Throne  (London). 

H.  J.  Ford,  whose  fairy  drawings  have  so 
much  enhanced  the  value  of  the  Andrew  Lang 
Fairy  Book  Series,  which  started  with  "The 
Blue  Fairy  Book"  (Longmans),  has  provided 
twelve  colored  plates  and  a  wealth  of  black 
and  white  illustrations  for  the  "Strange  Story 
Book."  This  volume  was  planned  by  Mr. 
Lang  and  was  in  type  before  his  lamented 
death,  but  the  proofs  did  not  receive  his  re- 
vision. It  will  be  the  last  of  the  twenty-five 
books  issued  under  his  editorship  in  this 
famous  series. 

Horace  Fletcher  has  just  written  a  new 
book  which  is  to  be  published  immediately  by 
the  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company.  The  new 
book  is  entitled  "Fletcherism  :  What  It  Is." 
It  is  a  compact  statement  of  the  gospel  of 
Fletcher. 

The  prose  romances  of  William  Morris  will 
soon  be  accessible  in  a  cheap  form,  as  Messrs. 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  announce  that  they 
intend  to  issue  them  in  their  well-known 
Pocket  Library. 

"The  City  of  Purple  Dreams,"  the  story 
just  brought  out  anonymously  by  the  Browne 
&  Howell  Company,  Chicago,  is  stirring  up 
wide  discussion  as  to  the  identity  of  the  au- 
thor. The  Chicago  Daily  News  says  it  sug- 
gests Robert  Herrick ;  the  Club-Fellow,  New 
York,  argues  at  length  that  it  can  be  none 
other  than  Joe  Medill  Patterson ;  and  Town 
Topics  fastens  it  on  Herbert  Chatfield  Chat- 
field-Taylor.  Whether  or  not  these  guesses 
are  in  the  right  direction  the  publishers  de- 
cline to  say. 

Helen  Keller's  new  book,  "Out  of  the 
Dark,"  has  just  been  published  by  Double- 
day,    Page  &  Co. 

Rowland  Thomas,  author  of  "Fatima,"  is 
the  son  of  the  Rev.  L.  J.  Thomas,  a  Congre- 
gational minister.  He  was  born  at  Castine, 
Maine,  in  1879  and  graduated  from  Harvard 
(summa  cum  Iaude)  in  1901.  Immediately 
afterwards  he  went  to  the  Philippines  to  teach 
and  there  gathered  his  first  material  for  story 
writing,  winning  the  $5000  Collier  prize  from 
30,000  competitors  with  his  short  story 
"Fagan."  Recently  Mr.  Thomas  returned 
from  an  extensive  trip  through  Japan  and 
Egypt. 

Announcement  is  made  by  the  Longmans 
that  the  first  volume  of  "A  History  of  Eng- 
land," by  Edward  P.  Cheney,  A.  M.,  LL.  D., 
professor  of  European  history  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  is  nearly  ready. 
There  are  to  be  two  volumes  of  this  work, 
which  will  cover  the  period  lasting  from  the 
defeat  of  the  Armada  to  the  death  of  Eliza- 
beth, and  will  contain  an  account  of  English 
institutions  during  the  later  sixteenth  and 
earlier  seventeenth   centuries. 

George  K.  Stiles,  author  of  "The  Drago- 
man," admits  that  his  ambition  is  to  enter 
the  consular  service.  He  recently  declared 
that  "for  the  purpose  of  studying  emigrant 
conditions  I  have  crossed  the  ocean  several 
times  in  the  bottom  of  transatlantic  grey- 
hounds." Once  just  as  the  ship  was  about 
to  sail  there  was  a  riot  in  the  steerage,  and 
Mr.  Stiles,  after  being  lifted  across  the  gang- 
way by  a  professional  strong  man,  was  seized 
by  French  marines,  who  handled  him  very 
roughly.  Since  then  he  says  he  has  fore- 
sworn   further  investigations. 

For  the  first  time  the  complete  works  of 
James  Whitcomb  Riley  will  be  published  in 
full,  and  the  volume  will  include  220  poems 
which  have  never  appeared  in  book  form. 
The  poet  himself  suppressed  180  poems  of 
the  400  collected.  In  addition  all  of  Riley's 
.v ill  be  included,  as  well  as  a 
sketch,  la.^sly  in  the  poet's  own  words,  of 
his  life  and  literary  career;  elaborate  notes 
giving  the  circumstances  attending  the  com- 
position of  the  poems,   their  first  publication 


and  subsequent  history ;  a  bibliography  of 
all  the  books  of  Riley  poems  previously  issued 
and  all  articles  in  print  about  him ;  indexes 
by  titles,  subjects,  and  first  lines  and  re- 
frains, and  many  interesting  photographs  of 
the  author,  his  most  notable  manuscripts  and 
scenes  of  his  boyhood  in  and  about  Green- 
field, Indiana,  his  birthplace. 


New  Books  Received. 

Broadway  Jones.  By  George  M.  Cohan  and 
Edward  Marshall.  New  York:  G.  W.  Dillingham 
Company. 

Novelized  from  the  play  by  George  Cohan. 

Swirling   Waters.      By    Max    Rittenberg.      New 
York:  G.  W.  Dillingham  Company;  $1.25  net. 
A  novel. 

The  Count  of  Luxembourg.  By  Harold  Simp- 
son. New  York:  G.  W.  Dillingham  Company; 
$1.25  net. 

Novelized  from  the  play  of  George  Edwardes. 

Her    Heart's    Gift.      By    Oliver    Kent.      New 
York:   G.  W.  Dillingham  Company;   $1.25  net. 
A  novel. 

The  Vision  Splendid.  By  William  MacLeod 
Raine.  New  York:  G.  W.  Dillingham  Company; 
$1.25  net. 

A  novel. 

The  Destroyer.     By  Burton  E.  Stevenson.     New 
York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.;  $1.30  net. 
A  novel. 

The  Whimsy  Girl.     By  Charlotte  Canty.     New 
York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.;  75  cents  net. 
A  story  of  a  girl. 

History  of  the  Chemical  Bank.     Garden  City, 
New  York:   Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
The  story  of  a  great  institution. 

Sex,  Its  Origin  and  Determination.  By 
Thomas  E.  Reed,  M.  D.  New  York:  The  Rebman 
Company;  $3. 

A  study  of  the  metabolic  cycle  and  its  influence 
in  the  origin  and  determination  of  sex,  the  course 
of  acute  disease,    parturition,   etc. 

Out  of  the  North.  By  Howard  V.  Sutherland. 
With  a  foreword  by  Joaquin  Miller.  New  York: 
Desmond  FitzGerald. 

A  volume  of  verse. 

The  Story  of  Waitstill  Baxter.  By  Kate 
Douglas  Wiggin.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany;   $1.30  net. 

A  novel. 

Simpson.        By       Elinor       Mordaunt.        Boston: 
Houghton   Mifflin    Company;    $1.35    net. 
A  novel. 

The  Country  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  By 
Charles  S.  Olcott.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company;  $3  net. 

Illustrated   with   photographs  by  the  author. 

The  Boy  Editor.     By  Winifred  Kirkland.     Bos- 
ton:  Houghton   Mifflin    Company;    $1    net. 
A  story  for  boys  and  girls. 

A  Confederate  Girl's  Diary.  By  Sarah  Mor- 
gan Dawson.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany;   $2  net. 

With  an  introduction  by  Warrington  Dawson. 

A  Book  of  Fairy  Tale  Bears.  Edited  by  Clif- 
ton Johnson.     Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

Selections  from  favorite  folk-lore  stories  for 
children    from  five  to  twelve. 

The  Significance  of  Art.  By  Eleanor  Row- 
land.    Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $1  net. 

A  discussion  of  sculpture,  the  minor  arts,  paint- 
ing, music,  and  nature. 

Lincoln  and  Slavery.     By  Albert  E.    Pillsbury. 
Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;    75  cents  net. 
A  historical   sketch. 

Wonderful  Escapes  by  Americans.  Arranged 
and  edited  by  William  Stone  Booth.  Boston: 
Houghton    Mifflin    Company. 

Stories    from    American    history. 

What  Happened  in  the  Night  and  Other 
Stories.  By  James  Hopper.  New  York:  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.;   $1.25   net. 

A  collection  of  short  stories. 

Appian's  Roman  History.  In  four  volumes. 
Volume  IV.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany;   $1.50. 

With  an  English  translation  by  Horace  White, 
M.  A.,  LL.  D.  Issued  in  the  Loeb  Classical  Li- 
brary. 

The  Efficient  Age.  By  Herbert  Kaufman. 
New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company;  75  cents 
net. 

"A  guide  to  self-mastery  and  success." 

Cicero,  Letters  to  Atticus.  In  three  volumes. 
Volume  II.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company; 
$1.50. 

With  an  English  translation  by  E.  O.  Winstedt, 
M.  A.     Issued  in  the  Loeb  Classical  Library- 

Petronius,  with  an  English  translation  by  Mi- 
chael Heseltine,  and  Seneca's  Afocolocyntosis, 
with  an  English  translation  by  W.  H.  D.  Rouse, 
M.  A.,  Litt.  D.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany;  $1.50. 

Issued  in  the  Loeb  Classical  Library. 

Dirk,  a  South  African.  By  Annabella  Bruce 
Marchand.  New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.; 
$1.35  net. 

A  novel. 

The  Terrible  Twins.      By    Edgar   Jepson       In- 
dianapolis: The  Bobbs-Mernll  Company;  $1.-5  net, 
A  novel. 

Heidi.  Translated  by  Helene  S.  White.  New 
York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company;  $1.50  net. 

A  new  holiday  edition,  with  sixteen  illustra- 
tions in  color. 

Songs  of  the  Seraglio.  By  Granville  Ban- 
tock.      Boston:    Oliver   Ditson    Company;    $1.25. 

A  cycle  of  four  songs  for  high  voice. 

Montezuma.  By  H.  J.  Stewart.  Bo-ston:  C. 
W.  Thompson  &  Co. 

A  music  drama. 

The  Bodley  Head  Natural  History.  By  E. 
D.  Cuming.  New  York:  John  Lane  Company;  75 
cents   net. 

With  illustrations  by  J.  A.  Shepherd.  Volume 
I:  "British  Bit1''.     Passeres." 
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Telephone  Traffic 

The  average  telephone  subscriber  has 
only  a  vague  idea  of  what  telephone  traffic 
is  and  what  a  multitude  of  complex  prob- 
lems are  encountered  in  handling  telephone 
calls.  Modern  usage  of  the  telephone  has 
developed  and  grown  so  rapidly  that  al- 
though the  invention  of  the  telephone 
dates  back  but  thirty-seven  years  there  are 
today  over  8,500,000  telephones  in  the 
United  States,  or  about  67  per  cent  of  all 
the  telephones  in  the  world. 

It  will  undoubtedly  astonish  the  great 
majority  of  our  readers  to  learn  that  in 
the  year  1912  the  Pacific  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company  handled  over  its  own 
lines  more  than  900,000,000  local  and  15,- 
000,000  toll  calls.  Its  operations  extend 
throughout  the  states  of  California,  Ore- 
gon and  Washington,  Nevada  and  a  part 
of  Idaho,  covering  an  area  of  approxi- 
mately 400,000  square  miles  and  reaching 
over  4000  cities,  towns,  and  villages.  It 
owns  and  operates  over  500,000  telephones 
connected  with  approximately  600  ex- 
changes, and  in  addition  there  are  about 
100,000  telephones  operated  by  connecting 
companies  within  the  same  area.  This  im- 
mense volume  of  business  requires  the  em- 
ployment of  over  14.000  persons,  over  50 
per  cent  of  whom  are  engaged  in  the  actual 
handling   of   telephone   calls. 

The  operators  are  a  carefully  selected 
and  trained  body  of  young  women  who  are 
given  a  thorough  course  in  an  operating 
school  before  they  are  permitted  to  en- 
gage in  the  actual  work  of  operating. 
Their  working  surroundings  have  been 
planned  with  every  attention  to  efficiency 
and  comfort ;  all  the  complicated  equip- 
ment of  the  operating  rooms,  even  to  the 
chairs  in  which  they  work,  has  been  en- 
gineered with  the  idea  of  permitting  the 
operators  to  furnish  the  best  service  with 
the  greatest  possible  ease.  Light,  spacious 
operating  rooms,  comfortable  retiring 
rooms,  lunch  rooms  where  wholesome 
meals  may  be  obtained  at  cost,  sick  rooms 
where  simple  first-aid  remedies  may  be  ad- 
ministered to  those  suddenly  ill,  have  all 
been  provided  for  the  welfare  and  com- 
fort of  these  young  women. 

The  nature  of  the  telephone  business  is 
such  that  it  is  necessary  to  promptly  com- 
plete each  call  as  it  is  received,  whether  it 
is  by  day  or  night,  and  there  is  no  oppor- 
tunity to  permit  the  calls  to  accumulate 
and  be  completed  at  the  convenience  of 
the  company  so  as  to  evenly  distribute  the 
loads  throughout  the  twenty-four  hours. 
It  is  also  necessary  that  this  service  shall 
be  uniform  and  efficient  each  hour  of  the 
day  and  each  day  of  the  year,  and  switch- 
boards, trunks,  toll  circuits,  and  operators 
are  required  to  handle  the  maximum  traffic 
at  any  period  in  a  given  day  or  for  the 
busiest  days. 

To  fully  realize  the  many  interesting  and 
intricate  features  of  telephone  operating 
a  visit  should  be  made  to  one  of  the  ex- 
changes of  the  Pacific  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Company,  which  are  open  to  the 
public  during  business  hours. 
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"TRAIL  OF  THE  LONESOME  PINE." 

If  the  spectator  at  "The  Trail  of  the  Lone- 
some Pine"  happens  not  to  know  that  Eugene 
Walter  is  Charlotte  Walker's  husband,  he  will 
be  apt  to  think  that  his  eyes  are  playing  him 
tricks  when  he  sees  the  name  of  that  ruthless 
realist  given  as  the  author  of  the  play  ver- 
sion of  John  Fox,  Jr.'s,  popular -novel.  But 
once  he  learns  it,  he  realizes  that  our  ad- 
vanced dramatist  has  succumbed  to  some  mari- 
tal coaxing,  and  influenced  by  woman's  wiles, 
has  departed  widely  from  his  usual  standards, 
for  the  play,  like  the  book,  is  a  bit  of  arti- 
ficial romanticism;  the  kind  of  thing  that 
there  is  no  doubt  a  big  part  of  the  public 
likes.  It  has  qualities  that  please  the  city  mul- 
titudes, that  are  tired  of  bricks  and  mortar, 
and  the  all-of-a-piece  types  of  humanity  that 
go  with  them. 

City  people  are  fond  of  rural  plays,  and  not 
a  little  attached  to  the  primitive  types  oi 
humanity  that  flourish  in  the  wilds.  It  seems 
to  soothe  their  nerves  to  see  green  landscapes 
on  the  stage,  and  the  leafy  solitudes  of  fai 
vistas  pictured  on  the  canvas  sets  ;  but  being 
tarred  with  the  mark  of  the  metropolis,  they 
want  those  solitudes  to  be  numerously  peopled, 
and  exciting  dramas  to  play  themselves  out 
against  the  cool,  green  background. 

The  book  itself  is,  or  has  been,  so  popular, 
that  the  title  alone  gives  the  play  a  good  start, 
And  Eugene  Walter  being  Eugene  Walter,  it 
follows  that  it  has  all  the  scenic  setting,  the 
mountain  atmosphere,  the  picturesque  dialect, 
and  the  appropriate  characterization  requisite 
to  suitably  convey  those  elements  which  make 
the  charm  of  Mr.  Fox's  story.  But  Mr.  Fox 
having  taken  these  Blue  Ridge  mountaineers 
on  their  more  spectacular  side,  or,  at  any 
rate,  Eugene  Walter  having  more  particularly 
developed  that  side,  the  devotee  of  realism  is 
all  out  of  it.  The  players  seem  to  need  the 
idealism  of  distance  to  convey  the  romantic 
charm  needed.  I  would  say  that  even  of 
Charlotte  Walker  herself,  who  is  signally  suc- 
cessful in  suggesting  the  artlessness,  the 
dreaminess,  and  the  primitive  simplicity  of 
June's  character.  A  downy-cheeked  stripling 
of  a  girl  would  be  more  appropriate  physically, 
young  and  attractive  woman  though  Miss 
Walker  is,  but,  like  Juliet,  the  character  calls 
for  experience  to  suitably  represent  inexperi- 
ence. 

I  tried  to  imagine  myself  looking  down  upon 
these  staged  mountaineers  from  the  top  gal- 
lery of  the  old  Grand  Opera  House.  Perhaps 
by  distance  they  might  have  gained  some  sug- 
gestion of  romantic  reality,  but  as  it  was,  ex- 
cept Miss  Walker,  they  all  seemed  like  stage 
automatons.  Uncle  Billy  was  a  good  actor 
with  a  remarkably  fine  voice,  showing  what  he 
could  do  with  an  unctuous  role.  Old  Hun's 
waspishness  was  purely  of  the  stage  and  her 
pipe  an  effective  bit  of  stage  property.  Judd 
Tolliver's  gun  play,  vocal  rumblings,  and 
menacing  attitudes  couldn't  fool  the  realist,  or 
the  modern  into  yielding  the  responsive  thrill. 
Charlotte  Walker  compelled  the  continual  but 
calm  comment:     "How  well  she  does  it!" 

In  fact,  to  surrender  one's  self  to  the  il- 
lusion of  "The  Trail  of  the  Lonesome  Pine" 
one  has  to  possess  that  faculty  of  self-hypnosis 
which  causes  us  to  willingly  accept  stage  arti- 
ficialities for  potential  realities.  The  play,  in 
fact,  is  old-fashioned.  Eugene  Walter  worked 
for  another  public  than  that  to  which  his 
better  work  is  addressed.  This  mountaineer 
play,  cleverly  though  it  is  put  together,  rep- 
resents for  its  mainspring  a  combination  of 
marital  compliance  and  pot-boilerism. 

No  doubt  it  makes  the  pot  boil  merrily,  too. 
The  first  night's  house  was  completely  sold 
out.  But  the  play,  good  piece  of  craftsman- 
ship though  it  is,  merely  testifies  to  the  ability 
and  versatility  of  the  dramatist  without  add- 
ing to  his  reputation.  Money  has  been  spent 
on  the  play.  The  manager  recognizes  its 
drawing  possibilities,  and  in  the  first  and  last 
acts,  which  contain  a  duplicate  setting  ex- 
cept for  a  few  minor  departures,  gives  a  pic- 
ture of  the  trail  that  winds  past  the  "lonesome 
pine,"  the  tree  itself,  and  vistas  of  the  moun- 
tainous regions  thereabout,  that  is  particularly 
appealing  to  tired  city  eyes.  Rocky  declivities 
are  built  up,  the  trail  winds  close  to  an  actual 
waterfall,  around  which  spring  clumps  of  wild- 
flowerr  In  the  distance  the  mountain  slopes 
tower  or  fall  away  to  the  blue  depths  of  "the 
gap."  They  even  supply  a  whiff  of  piney 
v'  fragrance  and  perfumes — the  latter  not  en- 
tirel;  convincing — which  purport  to  come  from 
the  'owers.  If  it  were  not  for  Charlotte 
I  should  say  that  this  setting  plays  the 

:ir  role  in  the  piece. 

They    have,    however,    a    company    entirely 


suitable  to  the  work  in  hand.  Messrs.  Ban- 
croft and  Forrester,  two  nice-looking  young 
men  of  the  everyday  type,  play  the  roles  of 
Jack  and  Bob.  ("Mr.  Bob,"  by  the  way,  quite 
forgets  to  weaken  his  athletic  voice  when  he 
is  wounded  during  the  inconvenient  demon- 
strations attending  a  mountain  feud.)  Miss 
Lillian  Dix  is  a  peppery  and  sentiment-resist- 
ing "Old  Hun."  Mr.  W.  S.  Hart,  as  Judd 
Tolliver  plays  that  Cooperesque  personage  in 
a  spirit  entirely  suitable  to  the  role.  So,  too, 
does  Willard  Robertson  as  his  feudistic 
nephew. 

In  the  very  beginning  of  things  portents  of 
the  feud  darkly  lower,  and  in  the  third  act — 
a  very  melodramatic  affair — the  guns  begin  to 
pop  and  somebody  gets  hurt.  Strange  to  say, 
it  is  not  the  romantic  hero,  who  no  doubt 
keeps  the  romanticists  harrowed  up  a  good 
deal  by  making  a  very  good  target  of  himself, 
in  the  final  act,  on  the  declivities  surrounding 
the  "lonesome  pine."  However,  he  has  to 
keep  a  tryst  with  June,  who  comes  along  bare- 
footed and  clad  in  rags,  as  in  the  first  act, 
and,  disappointing  the  shrewd  ones  who  prog- 
nosticated her  early  death  at  the  foot  of  her 
favorite  pine,  the  author  supplies  an  appro- 
priately romantic  if  somewhat  stereotyped 
wind-up. 

It  may  seem  blasphemy  to  admirers  of  the 
book,  but  in  its  play  form  it  is  just  a  bit  of 
commercialism ;  a  retrogression  to  that  form 
of  dramatic  composition  which  includes  melo- 
dramatic shivers  and  suspense,  and  prettiness, 
and  sentimentality.  True  the  play  possesses 
the  virtue  of  giving  an  approximately  correct 
picture  of  one  of  the  particularly  interesting 
and  individual  sections  of  this  big,  widely 
variant  country  of  ours.  It  is  strongly  in- 
fused with  local  color  and  local  spirit;  and  it 
makes  an  honest  attempt  to  convey  the  ever- 
charming  spirit  of  genuine  romance.  But 
somehow  it  is  not  genuine  art. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


'THE  ENCHANTRESS." 


It  is  very  evident  that  in  the  theatrical 
world  it  is  quite  an  event  to  have  sent  Kitty 
Gordon  out  here  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  She 
is,  it  seems,  an  actress  who  leaped  into  suc- 
cess with  her  first  appearance  on  the  stage, 
for  the  reason,  no  doubt,  that  she  is  a  woman 
of  parts,  possessing  beauty  of  face,  statuesque 
perfection  of  form,  a  vocal  endowment  backed 
with  knowledge  and  training,  and  intelligence. 
With  all  these  possessions  she  has,  besides, 
personality ;  and  then  she,  or  her  manager, 
has  a  press  agent  who,  if  he  is  paid  according 
to  his  deserts,  must  draw  a  large  and  luscious 
salary.  Any  one  who  reads  the  Gordonian,  a 
publication  devoted  entirely  to  exploiting  Miss 
Gordon's  face,  figure,  beauties,  clothes,  ex- 
periences, and  opinions,  is  sure  to  want  to  see 
her  on  the  stage. 

We  were  obliged,  however,  on  the  opening 
night  of  "The  Enchantress,"  to  wait  for  that 
pleasure  fully  an  hour  past  schedule  time, 
on  account  of  the  train  being  late.  For  the 
performers  to  be  pitchforked  on  the  stage 
before  they  had  time  for  a  proper  amount 
of  the  repose  that  should  follow  a  trans- 
continental trip  of  several  thousand  miles 
means  that  we  saw  them  at  a  disadvantage. 
The  opening  princess  chorus  was  really  a 
fizzle.  It  was  all  out  of  key,  and  out  of  har- 
mony. Although  Miss  Gordon  is  the  only 
vocalist  of  standing  in  the  company,  it  is  a 
good  one,  and  the  performance,  except  for 
this  and  succeeding  choral  sins,  went  very 
smoothly. 

Kitty  Gordon  herself,  as  far  as  we  could 
see,  did  not  allow  her  prized  and  cultivated 
serenity  to  be  in  the  least  impaired.  She 
swam  on  the  stage  in  a  silver-glittering  gown 
that  sheathed  her  sculpturesque  shape  as  the 
scabbard  its  sword.  She  sang  well,  her  voice 
rather  lacking  in  inner  resonance,  but  an  un- 
usually good  one  for  the  comic-opera  stage, 
and  manipulated  with  that  rare  discretion  and 
self-command  with  which  the  lady  coddles 
and  protects  and  cherishes  her  beauty. 

In  spite  of  Rodin's  reputed  verdict  that 
Kitty  Gordon  is  the  most  beautiful  woman 
on  the  American  stage,  it  strikes  me  that, 
handsome  and  distinctive  though  she  is,  her 
figure  outshines  her  face.  Tall,  superbly 
moulded,  languorous  and  undulating  in  move- 
ment, she  has  the  aspect  of  a  rather  sinister 
and  dangerous  Circe.  In  appearance  she 
would  make  a  good  Bella  Donna,  her  stage 
physiognomy  and  mien  failing  to  quite  sug- 
gest the  haughty  impeccability  of  the  heroine 
of  "The  Enchantress."  She  ought  to  call  her- 
self Zelda,  or  Cleopatra,  instead  of  Kitty. 
She  is  altogether  too  exotic  for  that  caress- 
ing diminutive. 

Miss  Gordon,  it  seems,  would  like  to  go  in 
for  acting,  pure  and  simple,  as  opposed  to 
musical  comedy.  Having  seen  her  in  the  ro- 
mantic banalities  of  "The  Enchantress,"  un- 
der the  disadvantageous  conditions  already 
mentioned,  having  heard  her  intelligent  and 
rather  stately  and  individual  delivery  of  the 
dialogue,  marked  her  talent  for  slow  and 
graceful  pose  and  gesture,  for  dignity  and 
impressiveness  of  manner,  I  find  myself  con- 
fident of  her  ability  and  desirous  of  seeing 
her  shine  in  more  legitimately  histrionic 
fields.  Although  not  particularly  magnetic, 
she  has  too  much  presence  and  individuality 
to  waste  on  musical  comedy.  She  is  "dif- 
ferent." 

Victor  Herbert,  by  the  way,  calls    "The  En- 


chantress" opera  comique,  which  means  a 
symmetrical  plot,  with  more  romanticism  and 
less  fun  in  the  story.  The  piece  is  put  on 
very  gorgeously.  There  are  several  fine-look- 
ing men  in  the  cast,  who  are  imposing  in  the 
splendid  regalia  of  court  dignitaries.  Arthur 
Forrest  will  be  remembered  by  San  Francis- 
cans as  having  supported  Mrs.  Fiske  and 
Mansfield.  Both  he  and  Sydney  Deane  are 
men  of  stately  presence  and  manner,  and  the 
court  costumes  are  worn  by  them  with  dis- 
tinction. 

Gustave  Werner  of  Vienna,  as  the  young 
prince,  is  also  highly  decorative  in  his  white 
uniform.  The  eight  or  ten  ladies  who  rep- 
resent princesses  of  various  nationalities,  al- 
though collectively  imposing  in  their  tiaras 
and  court  trains,  individually  possess  but  one 
beauty  in  the  lot.  There  is  a  coronation 
scene  in  which  the  action  is  stately  and  dra- 
matic and  a  generally  romantic  color  to  dia- 
logue and  plot.  Walter  Catlett  is  the  chief 
comedian,  but  his  abilities  far  exceed  his  op- 
portunities. He  shines  particularly  as  an  ec- 
centric dancer  and  tumbler,  and  in  an  all  too 
short  scene  in  which  he  appears  as  a  secret 
service  agent  disguised  as  a  woman  he  had 
the  entire  audience  grinning  widely  in  about 
two  seconds  by  the  clock.  His  dancing  is  ex- 
ceptionally light,  spirited,  and  accurate  ;  if  he 
had  been  born  in  Russia  he  could  have  been 
one  of  the  famous  band  attached  to  the 
service  of  the  crown.  But  fun  as  well  as 
thistle-down  lightness  resides  in  his  mercurial 
heels,  and  with  his  apparently  involuntary 
slips  and  stumbles  he  woos  spontaneous  and 
refreshing  laughter  from  all  sides. 

There  was  some  other  comedy  of  a  rather 
mechanical  brand  from  other  players,  a  short 
dancing  scene  in  which  the  affable  prince 
gives  each  of  the  yearning  princesses  a  turn  at 
a  whirlwind  waltz.  There  are  about  a  dozen 
musical  numbers  scattered  through  the  piece, 
and  the  rest  is  stately  sentimentality  presided 
over  by  court  etiquette. 

As  usual,  there  is  one  musical  number  upon 
which  the  composer  has  particularly  expended 
himself.  This  is  "Land  of  My  Own  Ro- 
mance," and  is  supposed  to  be  a  sort  of  leit 
motif  for  Vivien's  secret  dreams.  It  is 
melodious  and  pleasing,  but  in  spite  of  the 
wealth  of  eulogy  expended  in  the  Gordonian 
aforesaid,  it  strikes  me  that  Victor  Herbert 
composed  the  music  of  "The  Enchantress"  me- 
chanically and  too  much  to  order.  Some  of 
it  is  signally  lacking  in  melodic  appeal,  to  the 
point  of  being  downright  displeasing;  for  in- 
stance the  opening  number  and  the  "sly  little 
girl"  song.  The  dialogue,  too,  lacks  the 
sparkle  that  we  look  for  in  a  Harry  B.  Smith 
libretto,  although  we  should  recognize  that 
Messrs.  Herbert  and  Smith  were  both  in  seri- 
ous mood.  However,  the  opera  serves  to  show 
off  Kitty  Gordon,  who,  as  Vivien  Savary,  the 
court  singer,  moves  like  a  glittering  enigma 
among  the  diademed  ladies  and  gold-em- 
broidered gentlemen  of  the  court  of  Zergovia. 

Miss  Gordon  makes  a  great  point  of  her 
costumes,  and  they  are  beautiful  indeed.  In 
the  first  act  she  is  all  sheathed  in  silver  glit- 
ter, in  the  second  in  a  similarly  suit-of-mail 
effect  in  pale  green,  and  in  the  last,  if  wt 
may  trust  her  press  agent,  she  wears  a  mag- 
nificent cloth  of  gold  creation  which,  melted 
down,  would  pan  out  some  two  thousand  dol- 
lars' worth  of  precious  metal.  She  wears 
huge,  spreading,  plumed  head-dresses,  and 
with  her  graceful,  gliding  walk,  languourous 
poses,  and  clinging  robes  looks  rather  Egyptian 
and  mysterious.  She  has  large,  weary  eyes,  a 
striking  line  of  feature,  a  faulty  mouth,  and 
beautiful  teeth.  Her  figure  one  studies 
calmly,  as  if  it  were  a  work  of  art.  The 
moulding  of  her  arms,  the  curves  of  her  back 
and  throat,  the  tapering  form  of  wrist  and 
hand  draw  the  eyes  and  challenge  the  ad- 
miration involuntarily.  They  are  almost  too 
beautiful  to  be  seductive,  and  one  can  con- 
ceive a  wooer  of  this  woman  dropping  his 
love-making  and  lingering  over  her  flawless 
contours  with  the  calm,  critical  appreciation 
of  an  artist.  J.  H.  P. 
-«-*■*- 

For  the  best  poem  or  words  for  the  song 
embodying  the  spirit  and  glories  of  Southern 
California  a  prize  of  $500  will  be  awarded  by 
the  Boosters'  Club  as  a  preliminary  to  the 
contest  for  the  $2000  prize  which  will  be  given 
to  the  successful  composer.  The  contest  for 
the  poem  will  close  November  1,  1913.  Imme- 
diately upon  the  decision  of  the  judges,  the 
poem  receiving  the  award  will  be  given  the 
widest  possible  publicity  in  this  country  and 
abroad  and  the  composers  of  the  world  will 
be  invited  to  prepare  music  to  fit  the  winning 
poem  and  chorus,  and  thus  compete  for  the 
two-thousand-dollar  music  prize. 


Schumann-Heink  will  appear  here  soon. 
The  famous  contralto  is  now  on  a  tour  which 
will  bring  her  to  this  city  early  in  Novem- 
ber, when  she  will  appear  as  the  first  soloist 
with  the  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  then  give 
two  recitals  here  and  one  in  Oakland.  Will 
Greenbaum  will  manage  the  Schumann-Heink 
tour. 


Eben  D.  Jordan,  president  of  the  Boston 
Opera  Company,  has  been  made  an  honorary 
director  of  the  Royal  Opera,  Covent  Garden, 
London. 

Sir  Arthur  Pinero's  next  play,  it  is  said, 
will  be  for  a  man — as  distinctly  as  his  last 
was  for  a  woman. 


Electric  Field  Broadens 

Gradually  the  field  for  the  use  of  elec- 
tricity continues  to  broaden,  and  among 
the  newer  notes  of  interesting  progress 
made  by  the  pioneer  in  the  field,  the  Pacific 
Gas  and  Electric  Company,  are  the  follow- 


A  contract  has  just  been  signed  with 
the  San  Francisco  Bridge  Company  pro- 
viding for  the  furnishing  of  power  for  the 
purpose  of  operating  the  large  suction 
dredger  owned  by  the  bridge  concern  at 
various  points  on  San  Francisco  Bay  and 
bodies  of  water  adjacent  thereto.  This 
company  has  decided  to  use  "Pacific 
Service"  electrical  power  after  having  had 
several  years'  experience  with  a  steam- 
operated  dredger. 

The  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 
is  also  furnishing  current  for  operating  the 
motor  generator  for  the  street-car  recently 
installed  at  Easton,  near  Burlingame, 
which  is  operated  from  storage  batteries. 

The  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 
has  closed  a  contract  with  Jacobsen  & 
Bade,  contractors  for  the  Stockton  Street 
tunnel,  and  all  motive  power  used  will  be 
operated  electrically.  A  200-horsepower 
induction  motor  driving  an  air  compressor 
is  located  at  the  corner  of  Pine  and  Stock- 
ton Streets,  and  will  furnish  all  the  air 
for  the  air-drills  and  other  purposes  where 
air  is  required.  About  20  horsepower  will 
be  used  for  saw-mill  and  other  small  ma- 
chinery ;  a  30-horsepower  locomotive  is  de- 
livering the  materials  from  the  tunnel  to 
the  auto  trucks. 

Recently  a  1000-horsepower  motor  gen- 
erator was  put  in  operation  at  Alto  power- 
house by  the  Northwestern  Pacific  Rail- 
road Company  to  supply  current  to  its 
third-rail  system.  Power  to  drive  this  set 
is  furnished  by  "Pacific  Service." 

The  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 
has  renewed  its  contract  with  the  state  for 
supplying  electric  energy  for  the  operation 
of  1000  horsepower  in  motors  and  lights 
at   San   Quentin  Prison. 

At  the  grounds  of  the  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition  "Pacific  Service"  is  seen  every- 
where, the  contract  for  light,  heat,  and 
power  having  long  ago  been  awarded  to  the 
Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company.  This 
service  is  now  supplying  electric  energy  for 
construction  work  on  the  exhibit  palaces  in 
course  of  erection.  The  rules  of  the  De- 
partment of  Works  forbid  the  use  of  coal, 
oil,  or  other  fuel  during  construction  of 
buildings,  on  account  of  the  smoke 
nuisance  and  fire  risk.  For  this  reason 
electricity  is  used  for  compressing  air, 
which  in  turn  is  used  in  ordinary  steam- 
hoisting  rigs  on  the  erecting  derricks. 
Compressed  air  is  also  used  for  drills  and 
other  tools.  Motors  are  also  used  for 
driving  circular  and  band  saws  used  in  the 
mills  for  framing  timber.  In  fact  in  the 
Exposition  grounds  there  is  a  notable  ab- 
sence of  power  apparatus — other  than  elec- 
tric— the  single  exception  being  the  pile- 
driver  engines. 
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FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 

Philip  Bartholomae  did  an  interesting  piece 
of  work  when  he  wrote  "Overnight,"  which 
abounds  in  good  comedy  situations,  and  it  is 
being  played  this  week  with  all  the  attention 
to  detail  which  marks  the  work  of  the  players 
at  the  Oriental,  the  McAllister  Street  play- 
house which  recently  changed  its  name  from 
the  Savoy.  It  is  a  matter  of  some  regret  to 
playgoers  that  "Overnight"  was  not  selected 
as  the  opener  at  the  Oriental  instead  of  "The 
Ringmaster,"  for  it  is  by  far  the  happier  of 
the  two  and  is  handled  to  better  advantage 
by  the  interesting  company  which  is  striving 
with  good  effect  to  make  the  old  Savoy  a 
popular  theatre.  As  the  two  brides,  Frances 
Carson  and  Vivian  Blackburn  appear  in  well- 
fitting  roles,  and  Eugene  Shakespeare  and 
Walker  Graves,  Jr.,  as  the  husbands  who  are 
strikingly  in  contrast  owing  to  size,  give  very 
agreeable  renditions  of  their  parts.  In  the 
role  of  the  hotel  clerk  Frank  J.  Gillen  is  in- 
teresting, and  E.  F.  Bostwick,  the  stage  di- 
rector, gets  much  from  his  part.  Marjorie 
Powers  has  not  a  great  deal  to  do,  but  does 
it  well.  A  feature  of  the  Oriental  is  a 
stringed  orchestra,  and  if  novel,  it  is  none 
the  less  productive  of  an  excellent  quality  of 
soft-voiced  music. 


Second  Week  of  Miss  Walker  at  the  Columbia. 

To  the  star,  author,  and  producer  of  "The 
Trail  of  the  Lonesome  Pine,"  which  has  been 
presented  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  throughout 
the  current  week,  are  theatre-goers  of  San 
Francisco  certain  to  feel  a  certain  sense  ot 
gratitude.  "The  Trail  of  the  Lonesome  Pine" 
with  Charlotte  Walker  as  June,  the  little 
mountain  heroine,  is  having  a  successful  en- 
gagement, for  the  pleasure  Miss  Walker  and 
her  company  has  afforded  is  marked,  and  will 
continue  next  week — the  last — to  attract  large 
audiences  to  the  Columbia.  Among  the 
players,  beside  Miss  Walker  as  June,  are  W. 
S.  Hart,  Lillian  Dix,  George  Bancroft,  Wil- 
lard  Robertson,  George  Woodward,  all  of 
whom  created  the  roles  which  they  are  now 
portraying  in  the  production.  Matinees  are 
given  at  the  Columbia  on  Wednesday  and  Sat- 
urday. The  midweek  matinee  is  given  at  spe- 
cial prices  ranging  from  $1  to  25  cents  ;  the 
evening  and  Saturday  matinee  prices  range 
from  $1.50  to  25  cents. 


Kitty  Gordon  Continues  at  the  Cort 
Kitty  Gordon,  the  much-heralded,  she  of 
the  gorgeous  gowns  and  dazzling  beauty,  won 
the  audience  at  the  Cort  Theatre  last  Mon- 
day night.  She  found  the  same  favor  in  the 
eyes  of  San  Francisco's  theatre-goers  as  she 
did  with  the  Gothamites  and  her  admirers 
across  the  Atlantic.  "The  Enchantress," 
which  is  the  fair  Kitty's  medium  of  introduc- 
tion locally,  is  an  opera  comique  with  a  real 
plot  and  some  genuine  characterizations.  In 
the  title-role  the  star  has  a  part  that  fits  her 
as  perfectly  as  her  wonderful   gowns. 

Victor  Herbert  is  responsible  for  the  music 
of  "The  Enchantress,"  and  the  score  repre- 
sents the  prolific  composer  in  a  very  happy 
mood.  The  ingenious  book  is  the  work  of 
Fred  de  Gresac  and  Harry  B.  Smith.  The 
second  and  final  week  of  the  engagement  be- 
gins with  Sunday's  performance. 

On  Monday,  October  20,  comes  William 
Faversham's  elaborate  presentation  of  Shake- 
speare's "Julius  Caesar,"  with  R.  D.  MacLean 
and  Constance  Collier  in  addition  to  Faver- 
sham  himself.  , 

"The  Confession"  at  the  Oriental. 

The  Oriental  Theatre  Players  will  produce 
"The  Confession"  next  week,  commencing 
Tuesday  evening,  and  it  is  sure  to  arouse 
great  interest,  as  few  plays  of  recent  years 
have  occasioned  so  much  discussion.  "The 
Confession,"  which  is  by  James  Halleck  Reid, 
has  received  the  endorsement  of  the  leading 
dignitaries  of  the  Catholic  Church  as  well  as 
prominent  city  officials  and  church  organiza- 
tions. The  play  abounds  with  strong  situa- 
tions, and  in  the  hands  of  the  capable  stock 
company  should  draw  large  audiences  to  the 
McAllister  Street  playhouse,  formerly  known 
as  the  Savoy. 

Thomas  Bartlett,  a  ne'er-do-well  of  the 
Bartlett  family  and  his  brother,  the  Rev. 
Father  J.  J.  Bartlett,  a  parish  priest,  are  the 
principal  characters.  The  scene  of  the  first 
•act  is  laid  in  the  rectory  of  Our  Lady  of 
Mercy  Church  at  Gloucester,  Massachusetts, 
to  which  Father  Bartlett  has  just  been  as- 
signed as  pastor.  One  of  his  first  duties  is  to 
receive  the  confession  of  Joseph  Dumont,  a 
French  Canadian,  guilty  of  murder,  and  for 
which  crime  Thomas  Bartlett  stands  accused. 
Father  Bartlett  is  called  as  a  witness  at  the 
trial,  but  as  he  can  not  divulge  the  secrets 
of  the  confessional,  is  obliged  to  see  his 
brother  condemned  to  deal'.i  for  a  crime  of 
which  he  is  innocent.  The  scenes  that  follow 
in  the  prison  and  at  the  office  of  the  governor 
of  the  state  are  of  absorbing  interest. 
|  The  role  of  Father  Bartlett  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  Walker  C.  Graves,  Jr.,  while  E. 
Fleet  Bostwick  will  be  Thomas  Bartlett. 
Fnmces  Carson  will  play  Patsey  Moran,  a 
fourteen-year-old  boy  picked  up  in  the  slums 
of  New  York  by  Father  Bartlett.  Ada  C. 
_Nevil.  Vivian  Blackburn.  Andrew  Ronton. 
Frank  J.  Gillen,  and  Dan  Jar- 
Btt,  Jr.,  are  others  in  the  cast. 

the     great     farce-comedy     by 


Philip  Bartholomae,  is  the  attraction  this  week 
and  is  scoring  a  success.  It  will  continue 
until  Monday  evening. 

There  are  matinees  Wednesday,  Saturday, 
and  Sunday  at  the  Oriental,  with  bargain  mati- 
nees Wednesday.      . 

The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

Lulu  Glaser,  the  favorite  comic  opera  star, 
will  head  the  Orpheuin  bill  next  week.  Her 
offering  will  consist  of  a  play  with  music  en- 
titled, "First  Love,"  which  was  written  by 
Raymond  W.  Peck.  The  lyrics  are  by  Melville 
Alexander  and  the  music  by  Anatol  Friedland. 
Miss  Glaser  has  never  had  a  superior  in  her 
particular  type  of  sparkling  comedy.  With 
Miss  Glaser  is  Tom  Richards,  the  young 
American  baritone,  who  has  adorned  more 
than  one  musical  tour. 

Swor  and  Mack  will  present  their  realistic 
impressions  of  Southern  negroes.  They  sing 
a  number  of  good  negro  songs,  and  the  eccen- 
tric dancing  of  Mack  is  highly  diverting. 
Swor  does  a  burlesque  impersonation  of  a 
negress. 

The  Langdons,  Rose,  Harry,  and  Tully,  will 
submit  their  original  spectacular  travesty,  "A 
Night  on  the  Boulevard."  The  Langdons  dash 
on  the  stage  in  an  automobile  and  the  fun  im- 
mediately begins.  They  agreeably  relieve 
their  dialogue  with  medleys  of  songs  and 
clever  dances. 

Kluting's  Entertainers,  consisting  of  trained 
pigeons,  rabbits,  cats,  and  dogs,  will  instance 
their  sagacity  and  training  by  the  performance 
of  novel  and  remarkable  feats. 

Emily  Darrell  and  Charley  Conway  will  ap- 
pear in  the  little  comedy,  "Behind  the  Scenes," 
which  abounds  in  extraordinary  complications 
and  is  rich  in  wit  and  humor. 

Next  week  will  be  the  last  of  Maude  Lam- 
bert and  Ernest  Ball,  Ed  Wynn  and  company, 
and  Charlotte  Parry  in  her  protean  act,  "Into 
the  Light."  . 

"The  Count  of  Luxembourg"  Coming. 

The  attraction  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  for 
two  weeks  beginning  Monday  evening,  October 
20,  will  be  Klaw  &  Erlanger's  production  of 
Franz  Lehar  and  Glen  MacDonough's  musical 
romance,  "The  Count  of  Luxembourg." 

The  charm  of  "The  Count  of  Luxembourg" 
has  been  heralded  across  two  continents  for 
the  past  two  years.  Londoners,  Parisians,  and 
Viennese  have  raved  about  its  tuneful  melo- 
dies and  fascinating  story.  Messrs.  Klaw  & 
Erlanger  have  provided  an  elaborate  scenic 
environment  and  costume  equipment.  The 
story  deals  with  the  adventures  of  a  young 
Count  of  Luxembourg,  whose  romantic  fan- 
cies lead  him  into  numberless  interesting  dif- 
ficulties, and  interwoven  with  his  leading  love 
story  are  several  others  of  poetic  as  well  as 
human  interest,  a  wealth  of  bright  comedy, 
and  at  least  twenty-two  musical  numbers,  and 
the  famous  waltz  number  in  which  the  count 
and  an  opera  singer  glide  up  and  down  the 
long  staircase  to  the  catchy  strains  of  the 
Lehar  music. 

The  cast  includes  about  one  hundred  people, 
the  principal  members  being  Mildred  Elaine, 
Maude  Gray,  Fern  Rogers,  Helen  Gilmore, 
George  Leon  Moore,  Frank  Moulan,  Fred  Wal- 
ton, Harold  J.  Rehill,  F.  C.  Jones,  Edward 
Kirby,  Paul  Frenac,  and  George  Krugger. 

An  orchestra  of  thirty,  under  the  direction 
of  Watty  Hydes,  will  furnish  the  music.  Mat- 
inees will  be  given  on  Wednesday  and  Satur- 
day. Sale  of  seats  opens  on  next  Thursday 
morning. 

««•»■ 

THE  MUSIC  SEASON. 

De  Gogorza  to  Open  Greenbaum  Season  Sunday. 

This  Sunday  afternoon,  October  12,  at  Scot- 
tish Rite  Auditorium,  Emilio  de  Gogorza,  the 
eminent  Spanish  baritone  and  one  of  the 
finest  male  concert  singers  living,  will  inaugu- 
rate Manager  Will  Greenbaum's  season  of 
1913-14.  The  assisting  artist  will  be  Henri 
Gilles,  a  Parisian  piano  virtuoso  of  whom 
great  things  are  predicted. 

The  complete  programme,  and  it  is  a  most 
important,  beautiful,  and  varied  one,  will  be 
as  follows : 

In  Questa  Tomba L.  von  Beethoven 

Serenade W.  A.  Mozart 

De  noirs  pressentiments C.  Gluck 

(Iphigenie    en    Tauride) 

FeMeinsamkeit    J.    Brahms 

Lockruf    A.    Rueckauf 

Widmung R.   Schumann 

Piano    solo — ■ 

Sonata  Appassionata L.  von  Beethoven 

Allegro  assai — Andante  con  moto — Allegro  raa 
non  troppo — Presto. 

J'ai  pleure  en  reve G.  Hue 

Mandoline   C.  Debussy 

Sally  in  Our  Alley (17th  century)   Old   English 

The   Lost   Chord A.    Sullivan 

Piano  solos — 

Nocturne   E.  Grieg 

Polonaise  Op.    53 F.  Chopin 

Invictus B.  Huhn 

Uncle  Rome    S.   Homer 

La  Partida F.  M.  Alvarez 

Serenade   de    Mephistopheles H.    Berlioz 

(The  Damnation  of  FausO 

The  only  evening  concert  by  these  artists 
will  be  given  next  Thursday  night,  October  IS, 
when  the  programme  will  include  works  by 
Lully,  Gluck,  Faure,  Debussy,  Chausson, 
Widor,  Hatton,  and  Leoni  Rummel. 

The  farewell  programme,  which  will  be  en- 
tirely different  and  will  include  the  arias  from 
"Le  Roi  de  Lahore,"  "Barber  of  Seville,"  and 
"The  Indian  Queen,"  will  be  given  Sunday 
afternoon,  October  19. 

Tickets  are  now  on  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  & 
Co.'s  and  Kohler  &  Chase's,   and  on  Sunday 


the  box-office  will  be  open  at  the   hall  after 
ten  a.  m.  . , 

Grand  Opera  Season  Opens  Monday  at  Tivoli. 

The  very  successful  season  of  light  opera 
at  the  Tivoli  Opera  House  will  be  concluded 
this  afternoon  and  evening,  when  "Girofle- 
Girofla,"  Lecocq's  charming  comic  opera, 
which  has  made  such  a  great  hit,  will  be  pre- 
sented for  the  last  times.  On  Sunday  the 
Tivoli  will  be  dark  and  devoted  to  rehearsal, 
and  on  Monday  night  the  Western  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  Company  will  inaugurate  a  season 
of  grand  opera. 

This  organization  is  made  up  of  artists  of 
rare  ability,  and  their  advent  has  created  a 
stir  throughout  the  entire  musical  community. 
The  chorus  includes  sixty  young  and  well- 
schooled  voices,  the  orchestra  numbers  fifty 
master  musicians,  and  there  will  be  in  addition 
an  excellent  ballet.  The  repertory  for  the 
opening  week  has  been  chosen  with  a  view  of 
displaying  the  various  principals  at  their  best. 
Verdi's  masterpiece,  "Aida,"  has  been  chosen 
for  the  opening  and  will  be  repeated  at  the 
Wednesday  matinee  and  on  Saturday  night, 
with  Lucia  Crestani  in  the  titular  role,  Fanny 
Anitua  as  Amneris,  Umberto  Chiodo  as 
Radames,  Luigi  Montesanto  as  Amonasro,  and 
Emilio  Sesona  as  the  high  priest. 

"La  Tosca,"  Puccini's  wonderful  work,  will 
be  given  Tuesday  and  Thursday  nights  and 
at  the  Saturday  matinee,  and  will  serve  to  in- 
troduce to  San  Francisco  the  celebrated  so- 
sprano,  Carmen  Melis,  and  Luca  Botta,  the 
young  Italian  lyric  tenor,  who  has  achieved 
fame  during  the  last  two  years. 

For  Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Sunday  nights 
that  most  seductive  of  operas,  "Carmen,"  will 
be  given  with  Mme.  Tarny,  the  prima  donna 
who  created  such  a  sensation  here  during  the 
season  of  the  French  Opera  Company,  as  the 
cigarette  girl.  Pietro  Schiavazzi,  the  magnetic 
tenor  who  achieved  success  at  Covent  Garden, 
London,  last  year,  will  sing  Don  Jose,  and 
Giorgio  Mascal,  the  French  tenor  so  well 
known  here,  will  be  the  Toreador. 

The  prices  for  this  season  of  grand  opera 
are  most  reasonable  and  the  advance  sale  of 
seats  promises  a  very  prosperous  engagement. 


Orchestra  Season  Unusually  Promising. 
The  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra 
opens  its  third  season  on  Friday  afternoon, 
October  24,  at  the  Cort  Theatre.  The  season 
promises  to  be  a  most  brilliant  one,  the  pro- 
grammes comprising  works  of  the  standard 
and  modern  composers,  and  being  the  most 
important  attempted  by  the  orchestra.  There 
will  be  symphonies  by  Franck,  Schubert,  Mo- 
zart, Brahms,  Beethoven,  Stanford,  Mendels- 
sohn, Tschaikowsky,  Chadwick,  and  others. 
Modern  music  will  be  further  represented  by 
Macdowell,  Rachmaninoff,  Reger,  Humper- 
dinck,  Debussy,  Loeffler,  Strauss,  Rabaud,  and 
Hadley.  A  symphonic  poem  by  Strauss  en- 
titled "Macbeth"  and  one  by  Sibelius  will  be 
given  for  the  first  time  here.  The  assisting 
artists  are  Mme.  Ernestine  Schumann-Heink, 
contralto  ;  Clarence  Whitehill,  baritone  ;  Josef 
Hofmann,  pianist;  Fritz  Kreisler,  violinist; 
Jean  Gerardy,  'cellist,  and  others  of  equal  im- 
portance will  appear.  Several  subscribers 
did  not  avail  themselves  of  their  privilege  to 
purchase  the  locations  held  last  season,  and  the 
seats  are  now  open  to  the  general  public. 
The  season  ticket  sale  will  continue  until  Sat- 
urday night,  October  18.  The  sale  is  ma- 
terially larger  than  last  season  and  the  only 
way  to  secure  the  best  seats  is  to  purchase 
a  season  ticket.        

The  Berkeley  Musical  Association  will  give 
the  first  concert  of  its  fourth  season  on  Tues- 
day evening,  October  14,  when  Emilio  de 
Gogorza,  the  Spanish  baritone,  will  be  heard. 
He  will  be  accompanied  by  Henri  Gilles, 
pianist.  The  concert  will  be  given  in  Har- 
mon Gymnasium,  and  doors  will  be  opened  at 
7  :30  o'clock.  No  tickets  will  be  sold  at  the 
door,  and  there  will  be  no  reserved  seats. 


Theatrical  People  to  Give  Benefit. 
The  nineteenth  annual  benefit  in  aid  of  the 
sick  and  charity  fund  of  San  Francisco  Lodge, 
No.  21,  Theatrical  Mechanical  Association, 
will  take  place  at  the  Tivoli  Opera  House, 
Tuesday  afternoon,  October  21.  The  "T.  M. 
A."  benefit  is  always  an  event  of  unusual  im- 
portance, as  the  members  of  this  organization, 
composed  of  actors,  musicians,  men  behind  the 
scenes,  and  those  who  make  the  theatrical 
business  their  livelihood,  always  see  to  it  that 
their  entertainments  are  of  a  high  order  ot 
merit.  .  The  programme,  which  will  be  con- 
tinuous, will  include  acts  from  all  of  the  first- 
class  theatres  in  San  Francisco,  and  the  stage 
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Eddy  Street,  near  Market.    Phone  Sutter  4200. 

This  Afternoon  and  Evening  Last  Times  of 

•'GlROFLE-GIROFLA.'■ 

Commencing  Monday.  Oct.  13 

Western  Metropolitan    Opera  Company 

Repertory  for  First  Week— Monday,  Wednes- 
day Mat.  and  Saturday,  "AIDA."  with  Crestani, 
Anitua.  Chiodo,  Montesanto  and  Sesona.  Tues- 
day, Thursday  and  Saturday  Mat  .  "LA  TOSCA," 
with  Melis  iind  Sesrma.  Wednesday, Friday  and 
Sunday.  "CARMEN."  with  Tarny,  Schiavazzi, 
and  Mascal. 

Prices— $2  to  50c.  Boxes,  sealing  8,  £20.  Mail 
orders  filled.  Send  funds  to  W.  H.  Leahy,  Tivoli 
Opera  House. 


will  be  under  the  direction  of  John  Morrissey 
and  Fred  Butler. 


Lillian  Russell  will  soon  be  at  the  Cort  at 
the  head  of  her  Big  Feature  Festival,  which  is 
under  the  management  of  John  Cort.  The 
company  travels  by  special  train.  Mr.  Cort 
has  surrounded  Miss  Russell  with  a  lavish 
production. 


Scottish  Rite  Auditorium 

(Sutter  and  Van  Ness) 

De  Gogorza 

The  Spanish  Baritone 
This  Sunday  aft,  Oct.  12,  at  2:30 
Next  Thursday   eve,  Oct.  16,  and 
Sunday  aft,  Oct.  19 
Tickets  on   sale   and   complete 
programmes  at  box-offices  at  Sher- 
man. Clay  it  Co.'s  ^and  Kohler  & 
Chase's.  Prices,  $2.  $1.50  and  $1.    Steinway  Piano. 


© 


Mail  Orders  Now  Received  for 

Mme.  FRANCES 

A  L  D  A 

Metropolitan  Opera  House 
GUTIA  CASINI—  Violoncello  Virtuoso 
FRANK  LA  FORGE-Composer-Pianist 

Sunday  aft,  Oct.  26  Wednesday  eve,  Oct.  29 

Saturday  aft,  Nov.  1 
Prices.  *2,  §1  50  and  $1.      RARE  PROGRAMMES. 

Address  Will  L.  Greenbaum,  care  Sherman. 
Clay  &  Co.'s  or  Kohler  &  Chase's,  enclosing  cur- 
rent funds.  Knabe  Piano. 

Coming,  Nov.  2  —  HAROLD  BAUER,  Master 
Pianist. 


O 


RPHF1JM       O'FARRELL  STREET 
M  11L  U  HI  ki^  siocktoa  «ul  PaweD 

Safest  and  Most  Magnificent  Theatre  in  America 


Week  Beginning  this  Sunday  Afternoon 

MATINEE  EVERY  DAY. 
UNPARALLELED  VAUDEVILLE 

LULU  GLASER.  with  Thos.  D.  Richards,  in  the 
Playlet  with  Music.  "First  Love";  SWOR  and 
MACK.  Realistic  Impressions  of  Southern  Ne- 
groes: THE  LANGDONS  in  their  Original  Trav- 
esty. "A  Night  on  the  Boulevard":  KLl'TIXGR 
ENTERTAINERS,  consisting  of  Performing  Pig- 
eons, Rabbits.  Cats  and  Dogs;  EMILY  DAR- 
RELL and  CHARLY  CONWAY'  in  their  Novel 
Comedy,  "Behind  the  Scenes":  MAUDE  LAM- 
BERT and  ERNEST  BALL:  ED.  WYNN  and 
Company  in  "The  King's  Jester";  NEW  OR- 
PHEUM MOTION  PICTURES.  Last  Week  CHAR- 
LOTTE PARRY  in  "Into  the  Light." 

Evening  prices  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Box  seats  $1. 
Matinee  prices  (except  Sundays  and  Holidays) 
10c,  25c,  50c.    Phone  Douglas  70. 


c 


OLUMBIA  THEATRE  **"**- 


Playhouse 
^^   Geary  and  Mason  St*.    Phone  Franklin  150 

SECOND  and  LAST  WEEK  Begins 

Sunday  Night.  Oct,  12. 

Wednesday  Matinee  at  Special  Prices— 25c  to  $1. 

Evenings  and  Saturday  Matinees— 25c  to  §1.50. 

Klaw  &  Erlanger's  Massive  Production  of 

THE  TRAIL  of  the  LONESOME  PINE 

with 

CHARLOTTE  WALKER 

By  Eugene  Walter.    From  the  Novel 

of  the  Same  Title  by  John  Fox,  Jr. 

Monday,  Oct.  20— The  Joyous  Musical  Romance, 

"THE  COUNT  OF  LUXEMBOURG." 


CORT, 


Leading  Theatre 

ELLIS  AND   MARKET 

Phone  Sutter  2460 


2d  and  LAST  WEEK  STARTS  SUNDAY 

Jos.  M.  Gaites  Presents 
The  Beauteous  Pride  of  Two  Hemispheres 

KITTY  GORDON 

In  Victor  Herbert's  Best  Comic  Opera 
THE  ENCHANTRESS 

Nights  and  Saturday  Mat.,  50c  to  $2.     "Pop." 

Wednesday  Mat- 
Commencing  Monday,  Oct.  20 — William  Faver- 

sham  in  "Julius  Ca?sar." 


ORIENTAL  THEATRE 

McALLISTER  ST.,  near  Market     Phone  Us  Market  130 

This  Week— OVERNIGHT 

Philip  Bartholomae's  Great  Farce  Comedy. 

Commencing  Tuesday  eve,  Oct.  14 

THE   CONFESSION 

By  James  Halleck  Reid 

One  of  the  Strongest  Plays  of  Recent  Years 

Popular  Prices. 

Matinees  Wednesday,  Saturday  and  Sunday. 

Bargain  Matinee  Wednesday,  25c. 


CALIFORNIA 

LAND  SHOW 

AND 

Home  Industry  Exhibition 

The  most  original,  artistic  and  comprehensive 
exhibition  of  the  agricultural  and  industrial  re- 
sources of  California  ever  held.  Displayed  in  a 
sylvan  setting  of  surpassing  beauty 

Thirty-two  counties  and  two  hundred  and  fifty 
individual  exhibitors  participating. 

October  1 1  to  25 

Entertainment  for  every  minute  of  the  fifteen 
days. 

Hear  the  great  soloists,  the  military  bands,  the 
brigade  of  Highland  bagpipers,  the  Royal  Ha- 
waiian orchestra  and  the  great  Festival  Chorus. 

See  detailed  announcements  In  the  daily  press. 

Eighth    and    Market    Streets 

SAN   FRANCISCO 
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VANITY  FAIR. 


It  seems  hard  to  believe  that  the  pundits  of 
the  British  Association  could  ever  descend  to 
frivolity.  But  the  reports  of  some  of  their 
recent  proceedings  are  strangely  suggestive  of 
it,  unless  the  volatile  reporter  has  taken  it 
upon  himself  to  make  good  what  seems  to  him 
to  be  a  deficiency.  For  example,  we  find  a 
long  discussion  on  the  causes  of  beauty  among 
women  and  of  ugliness  among  men.  Furtively 
glancing  at  ourselves  in  a  convenient  mirror, 
we  wonder  if  we  are  actually  so  very  ugly,  but 
finding  no  reassurance  from  that  faithful  and 
candid  surface  we  revert  unwillingly  to  gen- 
eralities. Women,  says  Dr.  Henry  Campbell, 
are  beautiful  because  men,  having  a  sense  of 
the  beauty  that  they  themselves  do  not  pos- 
sess, have  always  insisted  upon  beauty  in  their 
mates.  Women,  on  the  other  hand,  having  no 
sense  of  beauty,  have  been  willing  to  accept 
"any  old  thing,"  and  therefore  men  have  neg- 
lected to  cultivate  a  loveliness  for  which  there 
was  no  demand.  It  seems  reasonable  enough 
if  we  can  only  swallow  a  few  of  the  theories 
that  happen  to  be  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
facts. 

In  the  first  place  women  are  not  more  beau- 
tiful than  men.  It  might  be  asserted  with 
safety  that  there  are  more  handsome  men 
than  beautiful  women.  The  director  of  one 
of  the  great  historical  pageants  with  which 
England  recently  amused  herself  said  that  he 
found  it  easy  to  secure  handsome  men,  but 
that  beautiful  women  were  far  more  scarce. 
Then  again,  so  much  depends  upon  our  con- 
ceptions of  beauty.  An  authentic  portrait  of 
Helen  of  Troy  shows  a  singularly  unattractive 
female,  and  certainly  the  Venus  de  Milo  in 
the  flesh  would  not  attract  attention  by  the 
beauty-  of  her  face.  A  second  fallacy  is  to  be 
found  in  the  prevailing  idea  that  men  pre- 
fer beautiful  women  to  plain  women.  Un- 
doubtedly every  one  likes  to  look  at  a  beautiful 
woman,  but  it  is  an  obvious  fact  that  the  plain 
ones  are  married  just  as  rapidly  as  their  sup- 
posedly more  fortunate  sisters.  At  the  point 
of  happiness  the  beautiful  woman  is  probably 
at  a  disadvantage.     Certainly  beauty  does  not 

nduce  to  those  inner  graces  that  are  the  only 
source  of  felicity.  The  beautiful  woman  is 
'  far  more  likely  to  be  spoiled  than  her  plainer 
sister,  and  far  more  likely  to  be  married  for 
her  beauty  alone  and  so  to  meet  with  disaster. 
There  is  therefore  no  reason  why  nature 
should  develop  beauty  among  women  as  a  de- 
sirable thing,  for  we  may  greatly  question  if  it 
is  desirable,  and  whether  the  honestly  un- 
beautiful  face  is  not  far  more  conducive  to 
happiness.  Therefore  the  scientific  theory 
seems  to  break  down  wholly  when  confronted 
with  the  facts,  by  no  means  an  uncommon 
event  with  scientific  theories. 


It  is  certainly  true  that  women  are  not  at- 
tracted by  male  beauty.  Nor  are  they  at- 
tracted by  male  intelligence,  which  is  a  very 
fortunate  thing  for  a  male  humanity  that  is 
rapidly  becoming  wholly  brainless  outside  the 
sphere  of  commerce.  Of  course  the  selfish 
woman  is  attracted  by  money.  That  goes 
without  saying,  but  the  averagely  unselfish 
woman  is  probably  more  susceptible  to  the 
charms  of  deference  than  to  anything  else. 
And  deference  is  by  no  means  the  same  thing 
as  worship.  Deference  implies  a  desire  to 
appreciate  the  woman's  standpoint  and  to 
value  it.  That  is  why  the  European  is  often 
so  acceptable  to  the  American  woman.  He 
has  been  trained  in  deference,  and  that  the 
woman  can  not  always  see  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  training  is  her  misfortune.  The  Euro- 
pean is  trained  to  converse  with  the  woman 
as  though  her  opinions  were  matters  of  im- 
portance to  him,  and  so  to  lead  the  con- 
versation that  she  may  the  most  easily  ex- 
press them.  It  is  often  a  pose,  but  it  is  a 
good  pose.  The  American  man  adulates  the 
woman,  but  he  is  not  disposed  to  treat  her 
with  deference.  He  is  at  no  pains  to  find 
those  topics  of  conversation  that  shall  place 
them  on  an  equality  of  knowledge.  It  is  very 
seldom  that  he  has  any  topic  of  conversation 
at  his  command.  Still  less  does  he  show  the 
woman  that  her  opinions  are  matters  of 
weight  to  him.  The  man  who  wishes  to  ex- 
cite the  interest  of  the  averagely  good  woman 
will  find  that  his  automobile  and  his  theatre 
tickets  will  count  for  very  little  in  compari- 
son with  the  delicate  deference  that  never 
varies.  Was  it  not  Tom  Paine  who  boasted 
that  he  could  easily  make  himself  irresistible 
with  women  in  competition  with  wealth  and 
good  looks  and  by  the  simple  means  of  a 
power  of  conversation  that  lay  in  its  implied 
deference?  Perhaps  all  of  this  screed  might 
be  epitomized  by  the  simple  suggestion  that 
women  are  won  by  courtesy.  But  then  cour- 
tesy itself  needs  the  most  elaborate  definition 
nowadays. 

One  is  inclined  to  wonder  why  a  peer 
should  advertise  in  a  London  newspaper  that 
he  "has  a  vacancy  for  one  gun  in  a  shooting 
party  in  Kent."  Even  peers  should  not  find 
any  difficulty  in  providing  themselves  with  a 
sp  -rting  companion.  But  the  mystery  is 
solved  by  an  advertising  agent  who  handles 
\b  s  class  of  trade.  It  seems  that  it  is  a  mat- 
l  .'  of  business  pure  and  simple.  There  is  a 
i  a.  to  be  paid,  and  the  fee  varies  according 
to  the  aristocratic  nature  of  the  party.  Fur 
example,  a  day's  sport  "with  a  county  family 
with  two  politicians  among  the  guests"  costs 
$500.     They  seem  to  think  more  of  politicians 


in  England  than  we  do  here,  but  perhaps  the 
county  family  is  the  antidote  to  the  poison 
of  the  politicians.  Another  party  includes  "a 
foreign  notability  and  a  wealthy  American 
woman."  Once  more  we  wonder  which  is 
the  drawing  card,  the  notability  or  the  woman. 
Personally  we  should  require  further  particu- 
lars before  parting  with  our  good  money.  We 
should  want  to  know  the  identity  of  the 
notability  and  the  age,  wealth,  personal  ap- 
pearance, and  previous  condition  of  servitude 
of  the  woman.  So  much  depends  upon  these 
things.  Still  another  shooting  party  offers 
"two  society  beauties  and  an  Oriental  of 
rank."  We  are  not  particularly  keen  on 
Orientals  of  rank,  but  it  is  just  possible  that 
the  two  society  beauties  were  worth  the  $2000 
asked.  But  it  would  be  a  serious  risk,  and 
for  only  one  day.  The  society  beauties  might 
turn  out  to  be  otherwise  engaged,  or  we  might 
not  consider  them  to  be  beauties  at  all.  But 
the  highest  price  of  all  is  asked  for  a  day's 
shooting  with  a  "party'  of  peers."  Just  think 
of  that.  Peers  in  the  mass,  so  to  speak. 
Peers  by  wholesale.  How  gladly  would  we 
pay  the  $5000  demanded  just  to  be  able  to  say 
in  that  offhand  manner  that  we  have  culti- 
vated for  such  occasions  that  we  have  been 
for  a  day's  shooting  with  "a  party  of  peers." 
The  advertising  agent  says  that  he  has  se- 
cured even  higher  prices  than  these.  He  does 
not  say  the  nature  of  the  goods  offered,  but 
probably  it  was  for  some  job  lot  of  empresses 
and  queens. 

With  that  keen  desire  to  be  of  service 
which  is  the  animating  principle  of  our  lives, 
we  hasten  to  make  known  a  new  fashion  in 
things  feminine  that  is  announced  from  Biar- 
ritz by  the  special  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Sitn.  If  it  came  from  any  less  au- 
thentic source  we  should  be  disposed  to  pass 
it  over  as  unreliable,  but  we  all  know  that 
whatever  appears  in  the  Sun  is  so.  Never 
before,  says  the  correspondent,  have  women 
looked  prettier  nor  more  graceful  than  this 
year,  but  there  is  one  fashion  that  strikes  a 
discordant  note  in  the  harmony,  and  that  "can 
only  be  described  as  an  atrocity."  But  we 
will  let  him  speak  for  himself: 

I  am  now  alluding  to  the  growing  tendency 
in  Paris  in  certain  circles  to  alter  the  out- 
line of  the  figure  below  the  waist ;  to  give  it 
that  peculiar  and  most  unsightly  curve  out- 
ward which  was  adopted  last  summer  by  one 
or  two  Parisian  actresses  and  which  became  a 
sort  of  fashion. 

Last  summer  it  was  rather  the  thing  in 
some  circles  to  stand  in  a  loose,  dislocated 
pose,  to  throw  out  the  stomach — for  I  am 
obliged  to  use  the  real  word — and  to  throw 
in  the  back.  It  was  absurd,  but  as  a  passing 
fad  people  laughed  good-naturedly  at  it.  But 
this  autumn  it  is  unfortunately  true  that  some 
of  our  leading  Parisian  dressmakers  are  try- 
ing, and  trying  hard,  to  make  this  horrible 
and  ridiculous  outward  curve  a  permanent 
fashion.  They  are  even  going  so  far  as  to 
pad  the  corsets  in  order  that  the  figure  may 
seem  to  curve  outward  below  the  waist  line 
in  front.    .    .    . 

I  protest  against  this  new,  so-called,  "fash- 
ion." I  shall  never  cease  to  protest  against  it. 
The  woman  who  accepts  a  corset  which  has 
been  designedly  fashioned  into  an  outward 
curve  in  front  below  the  waist  line  deserves 
to  be  hooted  in  the  streets.  The  persons  who 
hooted  her  would  have  all  my  sympathy. 

Now  we  are  inclined  to  deprecate  this  un- 
due harshness  of  speech.  The  writer  is  evi- 
dently lacking  in  that  subtle  insight  into 
feminine  manners  that  never  fails  to  disclose 
the  good,  the  beautiful,  and  the  true  even 
under  the  most  repellent  exterior.  Now  we 
ourselves  possess  that  subtle  insight  to  an 
unusual  degree,  and  therefore  we  are  inclined 
to  see  something  more  in  that  "outward 
curve"  than  may  meet  the  eye  of  inexperi- 
ence. It  is  by  no  means  a  novelty,  as  the 
Sun  correspondent  seems  to  suppose.  If  he 
will  take  the  trouble  to  read  some  good  his 
tory  of  the  French  Revolution  he  will  find 
that  the  same  fashion  was  in  vogue  imme- 
diately after  the  Reign  of  Terror.  It  was  in- 
tended as  a  delicate  expression  of  the  fact 
that  although  the  population  of  France  had 
been  seriously  diminished  by  the  excesses  of 
the  Revolution  the  loss  was  by  no  means  irre- 
mediable, and  that  the  good  women  of  France 
could  be  trusted  to  play  their  modest  and  in- 
conspicuous part  in  repairing  the  ravages  of 
war;  in  fact  that  they  were  already  playing 
it.  Now  we  have  not  heard  of  any  war  at 
Biarritz,  but  we  have  heard  of  race  suicide, 
which  amounts  to  pretty  much  the  same 
thing.  Is  it  not  then  evident  that  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a  freak  of  fashion  is  actually  a 
subtle  assurance  of  better  things  to  come,  and 
that  these  delightful  Frenchwomen  are  trying 
to  convey  a  sense  of  reassurance  to  the  au- 
thorities who  are  so  sadly  perplexed  by  the 
waning  birth  rate  ?  We  would  recommend 
the  Sun  correspondent  to  think  before  he 
speaks,  and  so  to  refrain  from  thus  ignorantly 
casting  a  slur  upon  noble  and  disinterested 
motives.  In  fact  no  one  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  be  a  correspondent  unless  he  is  married. 


A  tipsy  Scotchman  was  making  his  way 
home  on  a  bright  Sunday  morning,  when  the 
good  folk  were  wending  their  way  to  the  kirk. 
A  little  dog  pulled  a  ribbon  from  the  hand 
of  a  lady  who  was  leading  it,  and  as  it  ran 
from  her  she  appealed  to  the  first  passer-by, 
who  happened  to  be  the  inebriate,  asking  bim 
to  whistle  to  her  poodle.  "Woman  !"  he  re- 
torted, solemnly,  "woman,  this  is  no  day  for 
whustlin'." 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


in 


STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

He  was  straight  from  the  country,  and  he 
stood,  his  feet  wide  apart,  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  in  the  middle  of  the  asphalt.  "Hi !" 
called  a  newsboy,  "if  you  don't  move,  the  first 
thing  you  know  you'll  have  your  hip  pocket 
full  of  street-cars." 


Invited  out  to  dinner,  mother  stood  before 
the  mirror,  and,  having  made  her  yellow  locks 
a  trifle  yellower,  she  proceeded  to  apply  the 
pencil  to  her  eyebrows.  The  little  daughter 
stood  by  and  wondered.  Finally  she  asked: 
"Mother,  what  are  you  writing  on  your  face 
for?"  _ 

A  musician  once  wrote  that  to  hear  Strauss's 
"Elektra"  or  his  "Domestic  Symphony"  al- 
ways made  him  think  of  the  old  Scotch  piper 
who  said :  "Ah,  there's  ane  nicht  I  sail  ne'er 
forget.  There  were  nineteen  pipers  beside 
mysel'  a'  in  a  wee  bit  parlor,  a'  playin'  dif- 
ferent tunes.     I  just  thocht  I  was  in  heaven  !" 


A  drill  sergeant  was  drilling  the  recruit 
squad  in  the  use  of  the  rifle.  Everything  went 
smoothly  until  blank  cartridges  were  dis- 
tributed. The  recruits  were  instructed  to  load 
their  pieces  and  stand  at  the  "ready,"  and 
then  the  sergeant  gave  the  command:  "Fire 
at  will !"  Private  Lunn  was  puzzled.  He 
lowered  his  gun.  "Which  one  is  Will?"  he 
asked. 

In  Paris  when  a  street-car  is  full  they  put 
up  a  sign,  "Complet"  (Full),  and  afterwards 
they  won't  let  anybody  else  get  aboard.  Jay- 
hawker  had  just  returned  home  from  the  Ville 
Lumiere,  and  a  friend  asked:  "Did  you  see  a 
good  deal  in  Paris,  my  boy?"  "Yes,  sir,"  said 
he.  "I  saw  every  place  but  one,  and  that  was 
Complet.  Every  time  I  tried  to  get  out  to 
Complet,  the  durned  cars  were  full." 


A  prominent  American  woman  who  was 
seated  in  the  saloon  of  the  Rotterdam  spoke 
French  so  fluently  that  a  Chicago  woman  ven- 
tured to  congratulate  her.  "It  is  a  fact,"  said 
the  former,  "that  we  Americans  as  a  rule 
either  speak  no  French  at  all  or  else  we  speak 
it  very  badly.  'Where  did  you  learn  French  ?' 
a  Parisian  asked  a  New  York  woman  at  the 
Ritz.  'From  a  native,'  was  the  proud  answer. 
'Ah !'  said  the  Frenchwomen.  'A  native  of 
what  ?'  "  _ 

Two  ladies,  during  a  friendly  meeting  on 
the  street,  got  to  quarreling  about  their  ages, 
and  used  very  strong  language  toward  each 
other.  At  last,  as  if  to  end  the  dispute,  one 
of  them  turned  away  and  said  in  a  very 
conciliatory  tone  of  voice:  "Let  us  not  quar- 
rel over  the  matter  any  more.  I,  at  least, 
have  not  the  heart  to  do  it.  I  never  knew 
who  my  mother  was ;  she  deserted  me  when 
a  baby,  and  who  knows  but  that  you  may 
have  been   the  heartless  parent?" 


James  MacNeill  Whistler  and  Oscar  Wilde 
did  not  love  each  other  over  much.  Con- 
stantly they  met  in  London  drawing-rooms 
where  each  enjoyed  a  reputation  as  a  wit, 
and  it  was  not  unnatural  that  jealousy  some- 
times fanned  the  fuel  of  their  hate.  On  one 
occasion  Whistler  made  a  particularly  apt  re- 
mark that  won  applause  even  from  Wilde. 
"By  jove,  Whistler,"  he  exclaimed,  "I  wish  I 
had  said  that!"  "Never  mind,"  said  Whistler 
nonchalantly,  "you  will." 


Two  farmers  happened  along  a  road  where 
an  automobilist  had  had  a  breakdown  and  was 
busy  making  repairs  on  his  car.  They  stopped 
to  see  what  was  doing,  when  Farmer  No.  1 
remarked  to  Farmer  No.  2:  "Them  fellers 
that  make  such  a  noise  goin'  up  my  hill — 
they  ought  to  be  shot."  Whereupon  Farmer 
No.  2  replied  :  "Well — a  little.  'Course,  you 
livin'  on  a  hill  'at  goes  up — you  got  the  dis- 
advantage. Them  'at  lives  on  a  hill  'at  goes 
down  got  the  advantage.  Autermobiles  don't 
smoke  and  snort  a-goin'  down  hill." 


very  serious  air.  and  looking  very  sternly  at 
her  small  class,  she  remarked,  "Now,  little 
children,  if  you  don't  notice  the  little  fings  in 
life,  you  will  grow  up  great,  big  idjuts  !"  Fix- 
ing her  eye  on  a  small  boy,  she  asked  with  se- 
verity, "Now,  you  tell  me  'ow  many  f ewers 
'ave  an  'en  ?" 

A  friend  of  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  who  ac- 
companied him  to  Kensington  Museum  on  the 
first  occasion  of  its  exhibition  by  gaslight, 
relates  that  Landseer  stopped  short  before  his 
large  picture,  "A  Visit  to  Waterloo."  "I 
must  have  been  mad,"  said  he,  "when  I 
painted  that."  And,  walking  up  to  the  pic- 
ture, he  placed  his  hand  over  the  part  which 
had  attracted  his  criticism.  An  attendant 
policeman  shouted  his  polite  caution  :  "Now, 
then,  take  your  'ands  off  there!"  "My  good 
man,"  said  Sir  Edwin,  "I  was  merely  remark- 
ing how  bad  that  was."  "Then  why  don't 
you  go  and  do  better  ?"  said  the  policeman, 
who  had  no  idea  to  whom  he  was  speaking. 


The  various  dishes  in  the  Hungarian  restau- 
rant were  numbered  for  the  convenience  of 
the  waitresses  and  the  benefit  of  the  patrons. 
A  young  couple  entered.  The  orchestra 
struck  up  the  "William  Tell"  overture.  Turn- 
ing to  her  escort,  the  young  woman  said : 
"That's  familiar — what  is  it?"  The  man 
glanced  up  at  the  orchestra  and  saw  the  num- 
ber three  displayed.  Then,  with  the  air  of 
one  who  is  accustomed  to  cafe  life,  he  looked 
up  number  three  on  the  bill  of  fare.  "That," 
he  replied,  when  he  had  located  it,  "is  'Filet 
Mignon,'  by  Champignons." 


The  village  stood  in  Tennessee,  but  one 
night  the  river  went  on  a  bender  and  next 
morning  the  landing  was  in  Arkansas.  The 
half-dozen  residents  crawled  out  of  bed, 
amazed  and  scarcely  able  to  realize  that  they 
were  now  in  another  state.  Finally  a  steam- 
boat came  along.  "What  in  blazes  has  hap- 
pened ?"  called  out  the  captain.  "This  new 
cut-off  has  moved  us  into  Arkansas,"  an- 
swered the  spokesman  of  the  villagers.  "Bad, 
bad!"  and  the  captain  shook  his  head.  "Oh, 
I  aint  so  sure  about  that,"  was  the  retort. 
"We've  just  figgered  up  that  we've  jumped 
Tennessee  debts  amountin'  to  'bout  eight  hun 
dred  dollars." 


A  popular  doctor  was  not  long  ago  much 
pleased  with  a  certain  aerated  water,  and  by 
his  assiduous  recommendations  procured  for 
it  a  celebrity  it  justly  deserved.  The  doctor 
acted  solely  in  the  interests  of  humanity  gen- 
erally, and  expected  no  return.  To  his  sur- 
prise there  came  one  morning  an  effusive 
letter  from  the  company,  saying  that  his 
recommendations  had  done  them  so  much 
good  that  they  "ventured  to  send  him  a  hun- 
dred   "     Here  the  page  came  to  an  end. 

"This  will  never  do,"  said  the  doctor ;  "it  is 
very  kind,  but  I  could  not  think  of  accepting 
anything."  Here  he  turned  the  page  and 
found  the  sentence  ran :  "of  our  circulars  for 
distribution." 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

Not  Over-Particular. 
She  took  my  hand  in  sheltered  nooks. 

She  took  my  flowers,  candy,  books, 
Gloves,  anything  I  cared  to  send — 

She   took   my    rival   in   the   end. — Puck. 


An  English  inspector  once  visited  the  in- 
fants' department  of  a  school,  and  among  the 
many  questions  he  put  to  the  children  was 
one  regarding  the  number  of  pippins  an  apple 
usually  contained.  The  children  were  quite 
unable  to  answer  his  question.  Turning  to 
them,  he  said:  "My  dear  children,  if  you  do 
not  notice  the  small  things  in  life  you  will 
grow  up  into  great,  big  idiots !"  During 
recreation  a  few  minutes  afterwards  one  or 
two  little  mites  began  to  play  "school,"  as 
most  children  do.  A  little  girl  of  six  years 
took  the  part  of  the  inspector.     Putting  on  a 
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price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enabled  to  make  the  following  offer,  open  to  all 
subscribers  direct  to  this  office.  Subscribers  in  renewing  subscriptions  to 
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On  the  Level. 
Of  all  the  folks  in  all  the  world  who  go  to  pictuie 
galleries, 
Add  lustre  to  the  varnishings  of  all  the  spring- 
time  shows. 
Who  wave  lorgnette  and  eyeglass  while  the  artists 
earn  their  salaries 
By    emulating    Masters    in    the    manner    of   their 
pose; 
I    wonder,    in    this    earnest    throng,    how    many    of 
the   knowing   ones 
Who  murmur,  "Too  much  foreground!"  "There's 
brutality  and  pith!" 
"Distinctive     drawing!"     "See     this     Splash — he's 
ranked  among  the  growing  ones!" 
Can  tell  a  Whistler  moonlight  from  an  Autumn 
scene  by  Smith? 

Of   all   the    folks    in    all    the   town    who    go    to    see 
Grand   Opera, 
Go    gadding    after    Gadski    and    are    flooey    o'er 
Farrar, 
Who  fill  the  Diamond  Horseshoe  with  each  bright 
tiara-topper — a 
Bejeweled  glare  quite  dimming  the  effulgence  of 
the  Star — 
Who    rave   about   Icit   motifs   till    there's   really    no 
use  hindering; 
I  wonder,  of  these  connoisseurs  who  never  give 
us  peace, 
How  many,  O  how  many,  when  they  go  a-Koenigs- 
kindering 
Know  half  as  much  of  music  as  the  pretty  Goose 
Girl's  geese? 

Of  all  the  Leading  Citizens  who  shine  at  dedica- 
tions most, 
Who're    always    laying    cornerstones    for    Homes 
of  Higher  Thought, 
Who  make  commencement  speeches,  give  advice  in 
their  orations  most 
And  hold  best  pews  in  churches  where  salvation 
can  be  bought; 
How    many,    O    how    many    of    these    idols-to-be- 
mollified, 
These   models    whose    approval    gives    Success   its 
proper   stamp, 
If  gauged  by  moral  measure,  would  be  any  better 
qualified 
To    stand    upon    the   pedestal    than    Dusty   Jones, 
the  tramp. 

In    fact,    if  T)oc    Diogenes    should    put    his    X-ray 
clinical 
Upon    the    inner    workings    of    us    humans    in    a 
chunk, 
He'd    get    a   diagnosis   that    would    make    us    all   so 
cynical 
We'd   join   our    hands    fraternal    in   the    Brother 
hood  of  Bunk. 
One    priest    said,     "Omnia    vanitas!"    the    world's 
pretenses  summing  well — 
Too  harsh,  perhaps,  his  judgment — but   this  fact 
to  me  appears: 
If   all    the    Humbugs    in    the    world    a- while    should 
cease  their  humming — well, 
We  might  enjoy  some  echoes  from  the  music  of 
the   spheres.  — Life. 
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Notes  and  Gossip. 
A   chronicle   of   the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  B.  Hammond  have  announced 
the  engagement  of  their  daughter,  Miss  Edwina 
Hammond,  to  Mr.  Frank  B.  King,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Homer  King.  Miss  Hammond  is  a 
sister  of  Mrs.  Welbore  Burnett,  Mrs.  Norman 
Whiteside,  Miss  Daisy  Hammond,  and  Mr. 
Leonard  Hammond.  Mr.  King  is  a  brother  of 
the  Misses  Genevieve  and  Hazel  King. 

News  comes  from  Ireland  of  the  engagement  of 
Mr.  Richard  D.  Burke  and  Miss  Theila  Geoghegan 
of  County  Galway.  Mr.  Burke,  who  resides  in 
Grove-Fethard,  County  Tipperary,  is  the  father  of 
Miss  Edith  Burke  and  of  Mr.  Richard  Burke,  Jr., 
who  married  Miss  Genevieve  Walker.  The  wed- 
ding will  take  place  the  latter  part  of  this  month 
at  the  Geoghegan  estate  in  Ireland. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Maisie  Coyle  and  Mr. 
Lewis  A.  Dougherty  took  place  Saturday  evening, 
October  4,  at  the  home  of  the  bride's  mother,  Mrs. 
Marianna  Coyle,  on  Jackson  Street.  Mr. 
Dougherty  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  N. 
Dougherty  of    Pleasanton. 

From  Pomfret,  Connecticut,  comes  the  announce- 
ment of  the  wedding  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  Goodrich 
Campbell  and  Captain  Charles  Thompson  Davis  of 
the  British  Army,  Indian  Division.  Mrs.  Davis 
is  the  daughter  of  Rear-Admiral  Caspar  Goodrich, 
U.  S.  N.  (retired).  Captain  Davis  and  Mrs. 
Davis  will  sail  next  week  for  India. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Ariadne  Merritt  and  Mr. 
Philo  Lindley  of  Los  Angeles  took  place  Thurs- 
day, October  9,  at  St.  John's  Presbyterian  Church. 
A  reception  following  the  ceremony  was  held  at 
the  house  on  Third  Avenue  of  the  bride's  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Merritt.  Mrs.  Alan  Mac- 
donald  was  the  matron  of  honor  and  Miss  Jean 
Howard  was  the  flower  girl.  Mr.  Lindley  was 
attended  by  his  cousin,  Mr.  Curtis  Lindley,  and 
his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Augustus  Kuecht.  After 
the  wedding  trip  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lindley  will  go  to 
Los  Angeles  to  reside. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Barbara  Stephens  and 
Lieutenant  Randolph  T.  Zane,  U.  S.  N.,  will  take 
place  Tuesday,  November  5,  at  the  home  in  Los 
Angeles  of  Miss  Stephens's  parents,  Congressman 
W.  D.  Stephens  and  Mrs.  Stephens.  Lieutenant 
Zane  is  a  relative  of  Mrs.  A.  H.  Loughborough  of 
this  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott  entertained  a 
number  of  young  people  at  a  dance  Saturday  even- 
ing at  their  home  in  Burlingame  in  honor  of 
Miss  Polly  Mills.  Mrs.  Walter  S.  Martin  gave 
a  dinner  preceding  the  affair.  Miss  Mills  was 
also  the  complimented  guest  at  a  dinner  and 
theatre  party  given  Monday  evening  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.   Cuyler  Lee. 

Mrs.  Bertha  Simpson  was  hostess  at  a  luncheon 
recently  at  the  St.  Francis  Hotel.  The  affair 
was  in  honor  of  her  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Andrew 
Simpson. 

Mrs.  Henry  L.  Dodge  was  hostess  at  a  tea  at 
her  home  on  Franklin  Street  complimentary  to  her 
niece,  Mrs.  Walter  Remington  Quick,  of  New 
York,  who  has  been  spending  several  weeks  in  this 
city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Hamilton  Brown  enter- 
tained a  large  number  of  guests  at  a  dance  Friday 
evening  at  the  Claremont  Country  Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Millen  Griffith  gave  an  informal 
dinner  Monday  evening  to  celebrate  the  first  anni- 
versary of  their  wedding. 

Miss  Margaret  Casey  was  hostess  Thursday- 
evening  at  a  theatre  party. 

Mrs.  A.  P.  Hotaling  and  Miss  Jane  Hotaling 
entertained  a  number  of  friends  Saturday  even- 
ing at  dinner  at  the  Claremont  Country  Club. 

Miss  Lucille  Johns  gave  a  tea  Wednesday  in 
honor  of  Miss  Marie  Louise  Harrington  of  Colusa, 
who  will  spend  the  winter  with  relatives  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Mr.  Henry  Hadley  was  the  guest  of  honor 
Thursday  evening  at  a  dinner  given  by  forty  mem- 
bers of  the  Bohemian  Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Frederick  Kohl  entertained  a 
number  of  friends  Tuesday  evening  at  a  dance  at 
the  Burlingame  Club.  The  affair  was  to  celebrate 
the  tenth  anniversary  of  their  wedding. 

Mrs.  Harry  Weihe  gave  a  bridge  party  Monda> 
evening  at  her  home  in  Alameda.  The  affair  was 
in  honor  of  Miss  Ha  Sonntag  of  this  city. 

Hiss  Gertrude  O'Brien  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  Friday  evening  at  a  bridge  party  at  her 
home  on   Pacific  Avenue. 

Miss  Theresa  Harrison  will  be  hostess  at  a 
dance  next  week  at  her  home  on  Washington 
Street. 

Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  Howson  W.  Cole,  U. 
S.  N..  and  Mrs.  Cole  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  recently  at  a  dance  at  their  home  at  Mare 
Island  in  honor  of  Miss  Alice  Jones  of  Birming- 
ham, Alabama,  ^r.  !  ?.n^s  Johnson  of  Los  An- 
geles. 

Civil  Engineer  George  A.  McKay,  U.  S.  N.,  and 
Mrs.  McKay  gave  a  dinner  Saturday  evening  at 
their   home   at    Mare   Island. 

Miss  Sadie  Murray  gave  a  tea  Thursday  at  her 
home    at    Fort    Mason. 

Miss  Ruth  Hascal  was  hostess  at  an  informal 
dance  at  her  home  at  Mare  Island. 


MovementB  and  'Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mr.  amt  Mr?.  Joseph  Donohoe  and  their  family 
will  spend  the  winter  months  in  town,  having 
rented  the  home  on  Pacific  Avenue  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Mountford    S.    Wilson. 

Mrs.  A.  P.  Whiitcll  and  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Kirk  Albert,  are  established  in  the  R.  P.  Schwerin 
house  in  San  Mateo,  where  they  were  joined  this 
week  by  Mr.  Albert,  who  has  been  visiting  in  New 
Yorh.  Mrs.  Albert  spent  a  few  days  last  week 
wit'i  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Whittel!  at  their  home 
ni    'Yuodside. 

rs.  Harry  N.  Stetson  is  recovering  from  an 
opi  -ation  for  appendicitis  at  the  Adler  Sana- 
tot.«m,   where  she  has  been   very  ill. 

Mis.  Robert  Hayes  Smith  has  been  spending  a 
lys  in  Stockton  as  the  guest  of  Mr.  and 
Frank   West. 

Mrs.    Hannah    Neil    Hobart    is    again    occupying 


her  cottage  in  Burlingame,  after  a  visit  in  San 
Rafael  with  her  brother-in-law  and  sister,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Lilley. 

Mrs.  Edith  Blanding  Coleman  and  Miss  Hen 
riette  Blanding  left  Monday  for  New  York.  They 
were  accompanied  by  Miss  Mauricia  Mintzer,  who 
will  visit  relatives  in  the  East. 

Miss  Gertrude  Jolliffe  has  recently  been  visiting 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  S.  Porter  at  their  home 
in  Ross,  who  have  given  up  their  town  house  with 
the  intention  of  spending  the  winter  in  the 
country. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  E.  Worden  and  Mrs.  A. 
N.  Towne  are  again  occupying  their  apartments 
at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  after  having  spent  the 
summer  in  Monterey. 

Miss  Genevieve  Harvey  has  returned  to  her 
home  in  Gait  after  a  visit  of  several  weeks  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Warner  at  their  home  on 
Presidio  Avenue.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warner  moved 
this  week  to  Green  and  Devisadero  Streets,  where 
they  have  rented  the  W.  J.  Gunn  house. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Alexander  left  Thursday 
for  their  home  in  Washington,  D.  C.  They  have 
been  spending  the  summer  with  Mrs.  John  Bid- 
well  at  her   ranch   in  Chico. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  E.  Abecassis  have  returned 
from  Southern  California  to  their  home  in  Wood- 
side.  They  were  away  two  months,  during  which 
time  they  motored  to  the  many  places  of  in- 
terest. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Schlacks  are  established 
in  the  home  on  Broadway  of  Mrs.  Sheldon  Kel- 
logg,  who  has  gone  to   Berkeley  to   reside. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Davis  Pillsbury  and  their 
daughter,  Miss  Olivia  Pillsbury,  will  sail  October 
22  for  Europe  and  expect  to  be  home  to  spend 
the   Christmas   holidays   in  this  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  R.  C.  Brown  and  their 
little  son  will  arrive  early  next  month  from  Aspen, 
Colorado,  to  spend  the  winter  here. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eyre  Monroe  Pinckard  have  re- 
turned to  their  home  on  Gough  Street  after  a 
month's  visit  with  Mr.  Pinckard's  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.   George  M.   Pinckard. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Welch  and  their  two 
little  daughters  left  Saturday  for  New  York  for 
a  few  weeks'  visit.  They  will  return  before  the 
holidays  and  will  spend  the  winter  in  their  country 
home  in  San  Mateo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Delatour  have  closed  their 
home  in  Rutherford,  Napa  County,  and  are  es- 
tablished for  the  winter  on  Pacific  Avenue,  where 
they  have  rented  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles    R.   Johnson. 

Dr.  Philip  King  Brown  and  Mrs.  Brown  will 
return  tomorrow  from  Santa  Barbara,  where  they 
have  been  spending  several  days. 

Miss  Ethel  Crocker  will  sail  October  14  for 
Paris,  where  she  will  resume  her  vocal  studies. 
She  will  spend  the  winter  with  her  uncle  and 
aunt,  Prince  Andre  Poniatowski  and  Princess 
Poniatowski. 

Lady  Balfour,  who  has  been  visiting  her  son 
and  daughter-in-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Bal- 
four, in  Burlingame,  will  sail  October  15  for  her 
home  in  London.  She  will  be  accompanied  by 
Miss  Polly  Mills,  who  has  been  spending  the  past 
vear  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  C.  Chamberlin  left  a  few 
days  ago  for  Portland,  expecting  to  be  away  about 
two  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Frederick  Kohl  are  entertaining 
Mrs.  Kohl's  mother,  Mrs.  Godey,  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  who  is  visiting  them  at  the  Burlingame 
Country  Club. 

Mr.  Robert  Rathbone  is  recovering  from  an 
operation  for  appendicitis. 

Mrs.  William  Holmes  McKittrick,  who  has  been 
spending  a  week  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel,  has  re- 
turned to  her  home  in    Bakersfield. 

Mrs.  William  F.  McNutt  has  returned  from 
Aspen,  Colorado,  where  she  spent  several  weeks 
with  her  son-in-law  and  daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
D.  R.  C.  Brown.  Mrs.  McNutt  will  remain  at  the 
home  on  Washington  Street  of  Mrs.  McNutt  Pot- 
ter, who  has  gone  East  to  visit  friends  in  Boston 
and  Annapolis. 

Mrs.  Mason  and  her  daughter,  Miss  Winifred 
Mason,  have  returned  to  their  home  in  San  Ra- 
fael. They  have  been  spending  the  summer  in 
Trinity    County. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Gwin  have  taken  a  house 
on  Pacific  Avenue,  where  they  will  soon  be  in- 
stalled. Their  daughter,  Mrs.  James  Follis,  and 
her  little  son,   Gwin   Follis,  will  reside  with  them. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Dean  and  Miss  Helen 
Dean  have  returned  from  Lake  Tahoe  and  are 
again  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Millen  Griffith  have  returned 
from  Ross,  where  they  have  been  making  an  ex- 
tended  visit   with   Mrs.    Edward    Griffith. 

Mrs.  Truxton  Beale  and  Miss  Alice  Oge  have 
delayed  their  departure  for  the  East  on  account 
of  the  recent  illness  of  their  mother.  They  will 
soon  join  Mr.  Beale  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
will   probably   spend  the  winter  abroad. 

Mr.  Stanford  Gwin  has  gone  East,  where  he  will 
visit  relatives  before  making  his  permanent  home 
on  a  plantation. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Sadoc  Tobin  left  Tuesday 
for  New  York,  where  they  will  remain  about  six 
weeks. 

Paymaster  Grey  Skipwith,  U.  S.  N.,  returned  a 
few  days  ago  with  his  ship,  the  Pittsburg,  which  is 
at  present  at  Mare  Island. 

Mrs.  Theodore  Tomlinson  has  returned  to  her 
home  in  New  York  after  a  month's  visit  with  her 
mother,   Mrs.   Charles  Mcintosh    Keeney. 

Mrs.  Maymie  McNutt  Potter  has  gone  East  to 
visit  friends  in  New  York,  Boston,  and  Annapolis. 
During  her  absence  Dr.  and  Mrs.  McNutt  will 
reside  with  their  little  granddaughter,  Miss  Marie 
Louise  Potter. 

Dr.  Herbert  C.  Mofntt.  Mrs.  Moffitt,  and  their 
children  have  given  up  their  apartment  in  Munich 
and  are  at  present  in  Vienna.  They  will  return 
home  in  November. 

Mrs,  lames  Potter  Langhorne  left  Tuesday  for 
Annapolis,  where  she  will  visit  her  son-in-law  and 
daughter,  Lieutenant  James  Parker,  Jr.,  U.  S.  N., 
and    Mrs.    Parker. 

Mrs.  William  Denman  also  left  for  the  East 
Tuesday.  She  will  spend  a  few  weeks  in  Boston 
with  her  sister,  Mrs.  John  T.  Taylor. 

Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Crockett  met  with  a  painful 
accident  Saturday  evening,  when  she  fell  on  the 
stairs  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  T. 
Scott    in    Burlingame. 

Miss  Margnrut  Williams  is  home  again  after  a 
year  spent   in    European  travel. 

Mrs.    James     Otis,     Miss     Fredericka    Otis,    and 


Mtss  Ernestine  McNear  will  arrive  in  New  York 
from  Europe  October  23. 

Mrs.  John  C.  Breckenridge  and  her  little  son 
left  last  week  for  the  East,  where  they  will  spend 
the  winter. 

Mrs.  Kirby  Barnes  Crittenden  has  arrived  from 
Newport,  Rhode  Island,  and  is  the  guest  of  her 
brother  and  sister-in-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  W. 
Fay.  Mrs.  Crittenden  will  later  join  her  husband, 
Lieutenant-Commander  Crittenden,  U.  S.  N.,  who 
has  been  ordered  to  the  U.  S.  S.  Colorado  at 
Bremerton- 
Miss  Jessie  Miller,  who  has  been  in  Berkeley 
visiting  her  father,  Rear-Admiral  Miller,  U.  S.  N. 
(retired),  has  returned  to  the  Puget  Sound  Navy 
Yard,  where  she  resides  with  her  brother-in-law 
and  sister,  Paymaster  George  Brown,  U.  S.  N.,  and 
Mrs.   Brown. 

Captain  Thomas  S.  Rodgers,  U.  S.  N.,  at  present 
director  of  naval  intelligence,  and  also  a  member 
of  the  general  board  of  the  navy,  has  been  placed 
in  command  of  the  U.  S.  S.  New  York,  now  near- 
ing  completion  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard. 

Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  Henry  W.  B.  Turner, 
U.  S.  N.,  who  has  been  at  the  Yerba  Buena  station 
for  the  last  two  years,  is  to  leave  shortly  for 
Bremerton,  where  he  has  been  ordered  for  duty. 

Colonel  C.  J.  Bailey,  U.  S.  A.,  now  in  command 
at  Fort  Worden,  Washington,  has  been  appointed 
brigadier-general  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
letirement  of  Brigadier-General  Marion  C.  Maus, 
U.  S.  A. 

Colonel  Charles  Phillips,  U.  S.  A,  who  has  been 
stationed  at  Fort  Winfield  Scott,  has  been  ordered 
to  the  Philippines. 

Mrs.  Florence  Cole  left  Monday  for  Arkansas 
with  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Horatio  Laurence,  who 
has  gone  to  join  her  husband.  Captain  Laurence, 
U.  S.  A.,  at  Fort  Logan  H.  Roots. 

Lieutenant-Commander  Clarence  Kempff,  XJ.  S. 
N.,  and  Mrs.  Kempff  have  returned  to  Mare  Island 
after  having  spent  several  weeks  at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Professor  T.  J.  J.  See,  U.  S.  N.,  stationed  at 
Mare  Island,  has  gone  to  Montgomery  City,  Mis- 
souri, to  spend  a  month  with  his  mother. 

Mrs.  John  W.  Ellicott  and  Miss  Priscilla  Elli- 
cott,  who  have  been  spending  a  month  visiting 
friends  in  San  Francisco  and  Berkeley,  have  re- 
turned to  Mare  Island,  where  they  will  occupy  the 
home  of  Mme.  Irwin  for  the  next  few  months. 

Ensign  G.  L.  Woodruff,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  de- 
tached from  the  U.  S.  S.  Pittsburg  to  temporary 
duty  on  the  U.  S.  S.  Intrepid. 


The  home  of  Dr.  Chester  Roadhouse  and 
Mrs.  Roadhouse  has  been  brightened  by  the 
advent  of  a  daughter.  Mrs.  Roadhouse  was 
formerly   Miss   Christine  Judah. 


The  home  of  Dr.  Otto  Schulze  and  Mrs. 
Schulze  has  been  brightened  by  the  advent  of 
a  son.  Mrs.  Schulze  was  formerly  Miss  Edith 
Currey. 

— ♦•» 

The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Field 
has  been  brightened  by  the  advent  of  a 
daughter. 

■*♦* 

The  Pacific  Coast  Women's  Press  Associa- 
tion has  issued  invitations  to  a  reception  in 
honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winston  Churchill, 
Monday,  October  13,  from  three  until  five 
o'clock. 


The  most  important  product  of  the  Verdi 
centenary  will  be  the  publication  of  his  cor- 
respondence. For  sixty  years  (1840-1900)  he 
habitually  made  sketches  of  the  more  impor- 
tant letters  he  wrote.  These  sketches,  bound 
in  five  volumes,  have  been  in  care  of  his  niece, 
Mme.  Carrara,  since  his  death.  She  has  also 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  publishers  thou- 
sands of  letters,  telegrams,  and  cards  sent  to 
Verdi,  including  many  by  famous  contempo- 
raries. Among  the  treasures  hoarded  by  Mme. 
Carrara  is  a  ''King  Lear"  libretto.  During  the 
last  years  of  Verdi's  life  there  were  occa- 
sional rumors  that  he  was  writing  a  "Lear" 
opera ;  but  in  truth  he  never  got  beyond  the 
libretto,  which  he  arranged  himself.  The 
oldest  among  the  Verdi  manuscripts  is  a  "His- 
tory of  the  Popes." 


It  is  said  the  late  Michael  Maybrick,  who 
wrote  under  the  pen  name  of  Stephen  Adams, 
offered  his  song,  "Nancy  Lee,"  to  a  publisher 
for  $100,  and  was  refused.  Not  long  after- 
ward the  same  publisher  offered  him  $500  for 
the  same  composition,  which  was  declined  in 
turn,  and  the  upshot  of  the  matter  was  that 
the  publisher  eventually  paid  Maybrick  thou- 
sands of  dollars  in  royalties  for  a  song  which 
he  might  have  had  for  almost  nothing. 
Eighteen  months  after  it  was  brought  out 
seventy   thousand  copies  were  sold. 


Welshmen  from  all  parts  of  the  world  will 
come  to  San  Francisco  the  first  week  of  Au- 
gust, 1915,  to  attend  the  International  Expo- 
sition Eisteddfod,  the  scope  and  magnitude  of 
which  will  surpass  anything  heretofore  at- 
tempted in  the  annals  of  eisteddfodau.  There 
will  be  $25,000  distributed  in  prizes,  of  which 
$10,000  will  be  given  in  the  chief  choral  con- 
test ;   all   competitions  are   open  to   the  world. 


People  desirous  of  speaking  French  and 
Spanish  in  shortest  time  should  see  Prof.  De 
Filippe  ;  located  at  1712  Bush  Street. 


CAROLINE  HALSTED  LITTLE 

Soprano  and  Teacher  of  Singing 
Exponent  of  Italian  bel  canto.  Studied  nine 
years  in  Europe  under  famous  teachers.  Perfect 
voice  development,  tone  coloring  and  finish. 
Tremolo,  faulty  breath  control,  strain,  corrected. 
Vocal  treatment  of  singers'  nodes.  Studios  in 
San  Francisco  and  Oakland.  Voices  tried  by  ap- 
pointment only.  Address  all  communications  to 
3<v>l  Broadway.  Oakland.    Phone.  Piedmont  1390. 


Have  you  Dined 
in  the 

PALM  COURT 

PALACE  HOTEL? 

Most  beautiful 

Dining-room  in  the 

world. 

FAIRMONT  HOTEL 

Under  same  management 
Palace  Hotel  Company 


Hotel  Oakland 

The   most   beautiful  and  comfortable  Hotel  in 
California.    Of  Class  A  Fireproof 
Construction. 
The  Business  and  Social  Centre  of  Oakland. 
Key  Route  and  S.  P.  Electric  trains  (via  Ala- 
meda Mole)  one  short  block  from  the  hotel. 
Free  Electric  Bus  meets  all  Overland  Trains. 
Perfect  Service.         Unsurpassed  Cuisine. 
Moderate  Prices. 
European  Plan  only.      Rates  $1.50  and  upwards. 
SPECIAL  RATES  to  PERMANENT  GUESTS. 
Under  Management  oi  Victor  Keiter. 


MAJESTIC    HOTEL 

Northwest   Cor.  Sutter   and    Gough   Sts. 

UNDER  NEW  MANAGEMENT 

Most  attractive  Family  Hotel  in  San  Francisco. 
Excellent  cuisine.    Moderate  rates.     Special  in- 
ducements to  permanent  guests.    Inspection  in- 
vited. Mrs.  JOSEPHINE  LIBBY,  Lessee. 
FREDERIC    GEORGE.  Manager. 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

UNION  SQUARE 
Reserve  you  tables  for 

Portola  Night 

Saturday,  Oct.  25th 


Under   the    management    of 
James  Woods 


Hotel  VENDOME 

SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 

American  or  European  Plan 

A  Delightful  Home 
in  the  Garden  City- 
First  Class  in  Every  Respect 
with  Moderate  Rates 

MORGAN  ROSS,  Manager 


AMERICAN  PLAN 

Coronado's  climate  is  the  most  equable  in  the 
world.  During  the  remaining  months  of  ihc 
year  one  can  be  assured  of  weather  conditions 
here  little  short  of  perfection. 

Deep-Soa  Fishing  now  at  its  best.    Golf. Tennis. 

Motoring,  Yachting,  Bay  and  Surf  Bathing. 

International  Polo  During  Winter 

Write  for  Booklet 

JOHN  J.  HER  NAN,  Haioger,  Coronado  Beach,  Cal. 

H .  F.  Norcrosa,  L.  A.  Agent,  334  South  Spring  St. 
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INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Mrs.  H.  A.  Boomer,  who  has  just  been  cre- 
ated an  honorary  associate  of  the  Order  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem  by  King  George  of 
England,  has  been  president  of  the  National 
Council  of  Women.  Her  home  is  in  the 
province  of  Ontario,  Canada. 

Alexander  M.  Thackara,  who  was  recently 
promoted  from  consul-general  at  Berlin  to 
consul-general  at  Paris,  graduated  from  An- 
napolis Naval  Academy  in  1869  and  resigned 
from  the  service  in  18S2  to  take  charge  of  a 
manufacturing  business.  He  was  appointed 
consul  at  Havre  in  1897  and  consul-general  at 
Berlin  in  1905.  Mrs.  Thackara  is  a  daughter 
of  General  William  T.  Sherman. 

Alban  Jasper  Conant,  for  whom  Abraham 
Lincoln  sat  for  a  portrait  before  he  became 
President,  recently  celebrated  his  ninety-third 
birthday  in  the  New  York  studio  which  he 
has  occupied  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
Active  in  mind,  he  still  enjoys  fairly  good 
health,  and  every  day  finds  him  busy  with  his 
brush.  During  the  Civil  War  he  was  com- 
missioned to  paint  many  celebrated  officers  and 
notables  of  the  day. 

Dr.  Yamato  Ichihashi,  who  will  teach 
courses  in  Japanese  history  and  government 
at  Stanford  University,  is  the  first  of  his  race 
to  be  so  honored  in  the  West.  He  has  been 
in  this  country  for  twelve  years,  and  grad- 
uated from  Stanford  in  1907.  From  1908  to 
1910  he  instructed  in  economics  in  Stanford. 
He  has  also  carried  on  advanced  studies  at 
Harvard.  Funds  for  the  endowment  of  the 
new  courses  have  been  supplied  by  wealthy 
California  Japanese  merchants. 

George  F.  Baer,  president  of  the  Philadel- 
phia &  Reading  Railroad  and  also  president 
of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  and  Iron 
Company,  recently  celebrated  his  seventy-first 
birthday  by  working  at  his  desk.  He  began 
life  as  "printer's  devil"  in  the  office  of  the 
Somerset  Democrat.  In  August,  1862,  he 
went  to  the  war  as  captain  of  a  volunteer 
company.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1864.  For  years  he  was  the  confidential  ad- 
viser in  Pennsylvania  of  the  late  J.  P.  Morgan. 

Senator  Alexander  Caldwell,  one  of  the  few 
surviving  soldiers  of  the  Mexican  War,  al- 
though eighty-three  years  of  age,  is  active 
and  still  engaged  in  business  in  Kansas  City, 
Kansas.  He  is  president  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  that  place,  and  can  be  found 
at  his  desk  regularly.  He,  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  joined  the  army  and  accompanied 
his  father  in  the  Mexican  campaign,  taking 
part  in  all  the  notable  battles.  Later  in  life 
he  was  a  member  of  the  United  States 
Senate. 

Washington  Gardner,  the  newly  elected 
commander-in-chief  of  the  national  G.  A.  R., 
enlisted  for  service  in  the  Civil  War  when  he 
was  sixteen  years  old,  and  after  three  years' 
service  returned  to  his  home  in  Michigan  on 
crutches.  He  went  back  to  school  and  be- 
came a  professor  in  Albion  College.  He 
served  five  years  as  secretary  of  state  of 
Michigan  and  for  twelve  years  was  a  repre- 
sentative in  Congress.  Since  his  retirement 
from  Congress  he  has  been  engaged  in 
editorial  work  for  a  Chicago  publishing  house. 

Captain  Robert  Wringe,  who  seems  likely 
to  command  Sir  Thomas  Lipton's  challenger, 
Shamrock  IV,  when  she  races  for  the  America 
cup  a  year  hence,  gained  first-hand  knowledge 
of  the  American  coast  conditions  when  he 
was  skipper  of  the  Mineloa  for  August  Bel- 
mont in  1900.  He  also  added  to  his  knowl- 
edge of  Atlantic  coast  currents,  tides,  and 
winds  as  skipper  of  the  challenge  sloop  Sham- 
rock II,  when  he  sailed  that  craft  for  Sir 
Thomas  Lipton  in  the  international  races  in 
1903.  He  was  in  an  advisory  capacity  aboard 
the  Shamrock  I. 

Peter  Lobengula,  eldest  son  of  King  Loben- 
gula  of  Matabeleland,  has  just  received  the 
right  to  vote  in  England.  Twenty  years  ago 
he  was  fighting  the  British  forces,  and  was  & 
notable  figure  at  the  great  peace  indaba  at  the 
foot  of  the  Matoppo  Hills.  Now,  after  a 
varied  career,  he  having  been  an  actor  in  the 
Hippodrome  exhibition  and  then  a  coal  miner 
in  the  Midlands,  the  one-time  prince  is  dying 
of  tuberculosis.  He  receives  a  small  weekly 
stipend  from  the  insurance  act,  and  the  Brit- 
ish government  gives  him  a  little  more,  the 
latter  being  the  result  of  the  pact  that  he 
should  never  again  go  farther  into  Africa  than 
Capetown. 

ford,  who  has  spent  twenty-two 

years  in  a   missionary  without  fur- 

■  ithout    pay,    becoming    known    to 

elers    as    "private    secre- 

r>   the   puwerfut  chief,   Mushidi,   is  now 

is  a  Scotchman  who  went 

out    to    Afrii  •     without    the    backing    of    any 

- -■■'.    simply    presented    himself    to 

guest,    and    when    they 

nougl  him   to    entertain    him,    he 

^d   and   lived    with   them,   helping  them 

ir    their   building  ayriculture,   and   at   the 

•  ring   to   spread   the  gospel. 

erne.  which   he   is   proudest   is 

Hie   rendering  of    in      Bible   into   the  compli- 

of  the  Bantus. 

The  i  ev.  Dr.  Moses  Hyamson,  who  has 
.Med  to  New  York  to  take  the  place 
t>i    of    the    Congregation    Orach    Chaim, 


was  the  rival  candidate  for  the  office  of  chief 
rabbi  of  Great  Britain,  to  which  office  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  H.  Hertz  was  elected.  Dr. 
Hyamson  was  born  in  Suwall,  Russia,  on  Au- 
gust 25,  1863,  and  was  educated  at.  University 
College  and  Laws  College,  London,  graduating 
with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1882. 
He  also  holds  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws.  He  is  one  of  the  recognized  He- 
brew scholars  of  the  world,  being  the  author 
of  many  essays  and  treatises.  Among  his 
best-known  works  is  a  volume  of  sermons, 
published  by  the  Oxford  Press  under  the  title 
"Collato  Mosaicarum  et  Romanarum  Legum." 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


His  Sone  for  Her  Waking. 
'Tis  dawn  in  the  sky  of  the  world, 
'Tis  dawn  in  the  sky  of  my  heart. 
And  earth  is  the  bud  of  a  rose 
Whose  petals  are  trembling  apart; 
So  I  come  to  your  door  in  the  dawn, 
And   I  breathe  you  my  life  in  a  word. 
You  would  smile,  you  would  lean  from  your   win- 
dow, my  queen, 
If  you  heard — if  you  heard. 

The  air  is  all  throbbing  with  fire, 

And  I  am  a  pulse  of  the  flame. 

All  breathless  the  universe  beats 

Like  a  heart  that   is  tuned  to  your  name, 

As  the  stars  in   their  courses    last  night 

Kept  time  to  each  breath  that  you  drew.    .    .    . 

But  our  passion  is  dumb — O,  my  love,  you  would 

come 
If  you  knew — if  you  knew. 

You  would  glow  in  the  flush  of  the  dawn 

You   glitter    so    coldly   above; 

You   would   lean   like   a   rose  to    his   cry 

Who   yearns  to    the   lips   of  your  love; 

You  would  raise  him  who  faints  at  your  feet 

To  a  height  that  h;s  hope  never  dared; 

You  would  warm  the  poor  clod  in  your  arms  to  a 

god, 
If  you   cared — if  you    cared. 
— Amelia  Josephine  Burr,   in  London   Bookman. 


The  Open  Road. 
As  the  homeless   long  for  home,    I   am  weary    for 

the  sight  of  it, 
The    swerve    of    it,    the    curve    of    it,    the    shadow- 
dappled   white  of  it; 
The    noonlight,    the    moonlight,    the    pine-dusk    fra- 
grance   dim ; 

The  ring  of  frost-touched  highway, 
ine  hush  of  leaf-strewn  byway, 
And    the    patteran    that    beckons    to    the    far    hori- 
zon's   rim. 

As  the  homeless  long  for  home,  I  am  heartsick  at 

the  call  of  it, 
The   dure  of   it,    the   lure  of   it,    the    thorny    miles 

and  all  of  it; 
The  star  gleam,  the  far  gleam  of  beechland-kindled 

lire; 

The  dim  hills  distant  lifting, 
The  gray  mists  shadow-drifting, 
And    the    calm    of    pine-breathed    uplands    on    the 

ache  of  old   desire. 

As   the   homeless   long    for    home,    I    am    hungered 

for  the  touch  of  it, 
The  length  of  it,  the  strength  of  it,  the  steel  and 

velvet    clutch   of   it ; 
The   known    ways,    the    lone   ways,    from    clustered 

towns  apart; 

The   scent  of  rain-sweet  heather, 

The   cloud-white  wander-weather, 

And    the    hawk- free,    gipsy    will    of    it,    to    still    a 

vagrant  heart  1 
— Martha  Haskell  Clark,   in  Ainslee's  Magazine. 


London  Town. 

Oh,  London  Town's  a  fine  town,  and  London 
sights  are   rare, 

And  London  ale  is  right  ale,  and  brisk's  the  Lon- 
don air, 

And  busily  goes  the  world  there,  but  crafty  grows 
the  mind. 

And  London  Town  of  all  towns  I'm  glad  to  leave 
behind. 

Then    hey    for    croft    and    hop-yard,    and    hill,    and 

field,    and  pond, 
With    Bredon    Hill    before    me    and    Malvern    Hill 

beyond. 
The  hawthorn   white  i'   the  hedgerow,   and   all  the 

spring's  attire 
In    the    comely    land    of    Teme    and     Lugg,     and 

Clent,  and  Clee,  and  Wyre. 

Oh,  London  girls  are  brave  girls,  in  silk  and  cloth 

o'  gold, 
And   London   shops  are   rare  shops,    where   gallant 

things  are  sold, 
And    bonnily    clinks    the    gold    there,    but    drowsily 

blinks  the  eye, 
And  London  Town  of  all  towns  I'm  glad  to  hurry 

by. 

Then  hey  for  covert  and  woodland,  and  ash  and 
elm  and  oak, 

Tewkesbury  inns,  and  Malvern  roofs,  and  Wor- 
cester chimney-smoke, 

The  apple-trees  in  the  orchard,  the  cattle  in  the 
byre. 

And  all  the  land  from  Ludlow  town  to  Bredon 
church's  spire. 

Oh,    London    tunes    are    new    tunes,    and    London 

books  are  wise, 
And    London    plays    are    rare    plays,    and    fine    to 

country  eyes, 
But   craftily    fares   the   knave    there,    and    wickedly 

fares  the  Jew, 
And  London  Town  of  all  towns  I'm  glad  to  hurry 

through. 

So   hey   for  the   road,    the  west   road,    by   mill   and 

forge   and   fold, 
Scent  of  the  fern  and  song  of  the  lark  by  brook, 

and  field,  and  wold, 
To    the    comedy    folk    at    the    hearthstone    and    the 

talk  beside    the  fire, 
In  the  hearty  land,  where  I  was  bred,  my  land  of 

heart's  desire. 

— John    Maseheld,    in  -the   Living    Age. 


If  I  Were  the  Public 

And  You  Wanted  to  Interest  Me 

In  the  matchless  product — Ghirardelli's  IMPERIAL 
Cocoa — what  would  you  write  about  ?  What  would 
I  want  to  know  ? 

Who  makes  it  ? 

The  D.  Ghirardelli  Company  makes  it,  right  here  in 
San  Francisco.  Biggest  establishment  of  the  kind  in 
the  West.  Been  making  products  of  the  cocoa  bean 
here  since  1852. 

Why  should  I  use  IMPERIAL? 

Why  should  I  use  it  in  preference  to  any  other  ?  Be- 
cause it's  better,  made  by  a  new  special  process,  pos- 
sesses ALL  the  nutritive  qualities  of  the  cocoa  bean, 
digests  perfectly,  unexcelled  for  flavor. 

About  its  cost  ? 

It  costs  a  little  more  than  ordinary  brands,  but  is  higher 
quality  and  goes  farther.  IMPERIAL  is  the  result  of 
a  demand  for  a  cocoa  to  measure  up  to  the  finest 
foreign  and  domestic  makes.  Try  it  and  find  out  how 
superior  it  really  is. 

For  sale  by  all  best  grocers. 


THE  CITY  IN  GENERAL. 

Peveril  Ker,  a  roving  Englishman,  posing  on 
his  arrival  as  Lord  Alastir  Robert  Innes-Ker, 
was  deported  on  Thursday  by  the  immigration 
office,  which  ordered  him  returned  to  Aus- 
tralia on  the  steamer  Willochra,  which  brought 
him  to  this  country.  The  step  was  taken  on 
the  ground  that  he  might  become  a  public 
charge.  He  registered  at  the  St.  Francis  on 
arrival,  and  issued  a  check  which  led  to  in- 
vestigation. He  then  confessed  that  he  was 
an  imposter.  

Judge  Seawell  on  Monday  threw  out  of 
court  a  suit  by  Freida  R.  Major  and  Kate 
O'Connell  on  behalf  of  themselves  and  all 
other  creditors  of  the  defunct  California  Safe 
Deposit  and  Trust  Company  to  recover  from 
J.  Dalzell  Erown,  David  F.  Walker,  and  the 
other  directors  a  total  of  $6,500,000.  The 
case  has  been  on  the  court  calendar  for  six 
years.  Judge  Seawell  based  his  decision  on 
the  contention  that  the  depositors  had  not 
shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that 
they  were  creditors  of  the  former  institution. 


Arthur  G.  Fisk,  postmaster  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, has  announced  that  he  will  soon  resign 
to  undertake  the  management  of  the  estate 
of  Anita  Baldwin  McClaughry,  heiress  of 
the  late  "Lucky"  Baldwin.  Fisk's  salary  as 
postmaster  was  $6000  a  year.  In  his  new  po- 
sition he  will  receive  at  least  $10,000  a  year. 


The  board  of  public  works  adopted  a  reso- 
lution on  Wednesday  calling  upon  J.  P.  Hor- 
gan,  chief  building  inspector,  to  prepare 
plans  and  estimates  of  cost  for  the  removal 
of  about  1 50  shacks  remaining  in  the  fire 
limits  since  1906  within  ten  days.  The  com- 
missioners announced  that  a  contract  will  \>c 
let  by  the  city  for  the  removal  of  all  that  are 
left,  as  probation  has  ended. 


H.  A.  Van  Coenen  Torchiana,  resident  com- 
missioner to  the  Panama-Pacific  International 
Exposition,  has  been  appointed  consul-general 
of  the  Netherlands  in  San  Francisco  by 
Queen  Wilhelmina,  according  to  a  cable  dis- 
patch received  Wednesday  morning  from  Dr. 
Jhr.  John  Loudon,  the  new  secretary  of  for- 
eign affairs  of  the  Netherlands,  formerly  the 
Dutch  minister  at  Washington.  The  new 
consul-general  has  resided  in  California  for 
twenty-three  years.  In  1910  he  moved  to  this 
city,  engaging  in  the  law.  He  organized  last 
year  the  Holland-American  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce for  the  Pacific  Coast  states  and  became 
its  first  president. 


First  Loring  Club  Concert  on   Tuesday. 

The  first  concert  of  the  thirty-seventh  sea- 
son of  the  Loring  Club,  on  Tuesday  evening, 
October  14,  at  Scottish  Rite  Auditorium, 
promises  to  be  an  exceedingly  interesting  one- 
On  this  occasion  the  club  will  have  the  as- 
sistance of  Miss  Georgiana  Strauss,  a  con- 
tralto who  on  her  first  appearance  in  San 
Francisco  two  years  ago  made  a  most  favor- 
able impression.  Miss  Strauss  will  be  heard 
in  the  great  Beppe  arias  from  Mascagni's 
"L'Amico  Fritz"  and  in  a  novel  group  of  songs. 

A  special  feature  on  the  programme  will  be 
four  folk  songs,  two  being  Swedish,  one  Irish, 
and  one  English.  Chadwick's  "Credo,"  which 
has  only  once  before  been  heard  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, will  be  sung,  as  will  also  Gernsheim's 
cantata,    "Salamis,"    Erambach's   "Evening   on 


the  Rhine,"  and  Arthur  Sullivan's  "The  Long 
Day  Closes." 

Two  compositions  which  will  be  given  their 
first  San  Francisco  hearing  in  this  concert  are 
George  Jerrard  Wilkinson's  setting  of  the 
"Choric  Song,"  from  Tennyson's  "Lotus 
Eaters,"  and  the  stirring  "Forge  Chorus," 
from  Alberto  Randegger's  dramatic  cantata, 
"Fridolin." 

Mr.  Frederick  Maurer  will  be  the  pianist, 
and  the  concert  will  be  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Wallace  A.  Sabin,  the  regular  conductor 
of  the  club. 


Pears' 

"A  shining  coun- 
tenance"  is  pro- 
duced by  ordinary 
soaps. 

The  use  of  Pears' 
reflects  beauty  and 
refinement.  Pears' 
leaves  the  skin  soft, 
white  and  natural. 

Matchless  for  the  complexion. 


Press  Clippings 

Are  money-makers  for  Contractors,  Supply 

Houses,   Business  Men,  and 

Corporations. 

ALLEN'S   PRESS   CLIPPING   BUREAU 
Phone  Kearny  392.  88  First  Street 
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From  Honolulu 

At  eight  o"clock  one  night  recently 
a  wealthy  Hawaiian  sugar  planter 
stepped  up  to  the  box-office  window 
of  the  New  York  Hippodrome  and 
requested  ten  tickets  for  a  party  of 
friends. 

For  payment  he  drew  from  his  wal- 
let a  Wells  Fargo  Travelers  Check 
for  $100,  countersigned  it,  and  pushed 
it  over  the  sill. 

The  check  was  instantly  honored. 

This  man  had  come  from  Honolulu— ■[i000  miles 
away.  To  the  Hippodrome  treasurer  he  was  an 
absolute  stranger.  Yet  because  his  counter- 
signature corresponded  to  the  signature  already 
on  the  check  when  it  was  presented,  and  because 
the  name  of  Wells  Fargo  A  Company  is  known 
the  world  over— the  Hawaiian  sugar  planter  got 
his  tickets  and  his  change. 

This  is  but  an  instance.  Every 
day,  all  over  the  world,  in  all  sons 
of  circumstances  —  self  -  identifying 
Wells  Fargo  checks  are  being  pre- 
sented and  accepted. 

Ftr  sals  at  thiutandi  if  banks  and  Wells  fargu  :_-=/.■:. 

WELLS  FARGO  &  COMPANY 


CONNECTICUT  FKE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Established  1850  OF  HABTFORD 

SIXTY-THIRD  ASXUAL  STATEMENT 

Capital Jl.000.000 

Total  Assets 7,735.110 

Surplus  to  Policyholders 3,266,021 

BENJAMIN  J.  SMITH 

Manager  Pacific  Department 

The  Insurance  Exchange    •    -    -    San  Francisco 


COOKS  TOURS 


For  the  Discriminating  Traveler 

Europe — Round  the  World 

BEST  ROUTES         BEST  SERVICE 

Railroad  and  Steamship  Tickets 


BY  ALL  LINES 


Office,  689  Market  St,  S.  F. 

Cook's  Travelers'  Checks  good  everywhere 


NORTH 
GERMAN 
LLOYD 

Kaiser  Wilhelm  II OcL  21 

Kronprinz  Wilhelm OcL  28 

Kronprinzessin  Oecilie Ner.    6 

Fast  Mail  Sailings. 

tGrosser  Kurf  uerst Od.  23 

■j-Friedrich  derGrosse Od.  30 

George  Washington Hot.   1 

f  Bremen  direct. 

LONDON-PARIS-BREMEN 

Baltimore  -  Bremen    direct :     one 

cabin  (III;  Wednesdays. 

Sailings  on  SATURDAY  for 

THE  MEDITERRANEAN 

Berlin Not.    1 

Through  rates  from  Egypt,  India 
New  York  to  and  Far  East 

SOUTH  AMERICA     Via  Europe 

Independent  AROUND 

Trips,  starting         THE  WORLD 

any  time  or  place      $583.30 

WEST  -      PANAMA 

INDIES       &  CANAL 

Cruises  During  Jan..  Feb.  A;  Mar. 

OELRICHS    &   CO.,  GeoL  Agt«. 
5  Broadway,  N.Y. 

ROBERT  CAPELLE,  General  Pacific 
Coast  AseaL  250  Powell  St.,  near  St.  Frauds 
Hold  and  Gear?  St,  San  Francisco. 


TOYO    KISEN    KAISHA 

(ORIENTAL    S.    S.    CO.) 

S.  S.  Hongkong    Maru    (intermediate    service, 
saloon   accommodations  at   reduced   rates). 

Friday,   Oct.  24,  1913 

S.  S.  Shiny o   Maru,  via   Manila  direct 

Thursday,  Oct.  30,  1913 

S.  S.  Chiyo   Maru. . -Wednesday,  Nov.    19,1913 
S.  S.  Nippon  Maru    (intermediate  service,  sa- 
loon accommodations   at  reduced   rates)... 

Thursday,    Dec    11,1913 

5.  S.  Tcnyo  Maru Tuesday,  Dec.    16,1913 

Ste  .mers  sail  from  company's  pier.  No.  34, 
near  foot  of  Brannan  Street,  1  p.  m.,  for 
Yokohama  and  Hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu, 
Kob.  ( H ioga ) .  Nagasaki,  and  Shanghai,  and 
cor  ecting  at  Hongkong  with  steamer  for  Ma- 
nil.-,  India,  etc.  No  cargo  received  on  board 
on    4ay   of  sailing. 

kr-ind-trip  tickets  at  reduced  rates. 
Fo.      freight     and     passage     apply     at     office, 
,nth    floor    Merchants    National    Bank    Bldg., 
rlret   St.  W.   H.   AVERY, 

Assistant  General  Manager. 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

"They  say  Ella's  fiance  has  money  to  burn." 
"Well,  he  has  met  his  match." — Town  Topics. 

Maid — There's  a  man  called  with  a  bill, 
ma'am.  Mistress — Tell  htm  we  have  some  al- 
ready.— London  Opinion. 

"Do  you  think  that  Senator  Buck  is  open 
to  conviction?"  "Yes;  and  liable  to  convic- 
tion, also." — Kansas  City  Star. 

Classic  Dancer — Doctor,  I  want  you  to  vac- 
cinate me  where  it  won't  show  in  my  dance. 
Physician — Hum !  I'm  afraid  you'll  have  to 
take  it  internally." — Livingston  Lance. 

"That  man  we  just  passed  started  twenty- 
years  ago  with  a  dollar.  Now  he's  worth  half 
a  million."  "How  did  he  make  it?"  "An 
uncle  left  him  $499,999." — Houston  Post. 

"It  has  just  been  announced  by  the  imperial 
geologists  that  the  German  deposits  of  potash 
salts  will  last  no  more  than  600,000  years." 
"Heavens  !  And  then  !" — Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

Lis — But  Bill  *11  get  savage  if  I  go  and 
darnce  with  you !  Jerry — That's  all  right. 
Bill's  gom.  I  told  'im  there  was  a  bloke  over 
at  the  pub  standing  drinks  all  round. — Sydney 
Bulletin. 

"Don't  you  think  man  is  influenced  by  his 
environment  ?"  "Xot  always.  I  once  knew 
a  man  who  drove  a  sprinkling  cart  for  nine 
years  and  died  of  acute  alcoholism." — Boston 
Transcript, 

Jack — I  hear  that  Mabel  is  an  occasional 
contributor  to  magazines.  Edith — Judging 
from  the  quantities  of  powder  she  is  pur- 
chasing I  should  think  she  is  the  chief  of  ord- 
nance.— Town   Topics. 

Masseur — The  muscles  of  your  neck  need 
attention  ;  you  should  turn  your  head  rapidly, 
say  fifty  times,  night  and  morning.  Chest  may 
— But  I  do.  I  walk  up  and  down  Fifth  Ave- 
nue twice  a  day. — Life. 

"Ma,"  inquired  Bobby,  "hasn't  pa  a  queer 
idea  of  heaven  ?"  "Why  do  you  ask  that  ?" 
"  'Cause  I  heard  him  tell  Mr.  Naybor  that  the 
week  you  spent  at  the  seaside  seemed  like 
heaven  to  him." — Punch. 

"What    advantage    do    you    claim    for  the 

reference  book  which  you  have  bought?"  "I 

never  knew  of  another  book  from  which  one 

could   find    out   so    quickly   what    it    does  not 
contain." — Buffalo  Express. 

"Remember,"  said  the  preacher,  "St,  Ber- 
nard said :  'Nothing  can  damage  me  but  my- 
self/ "  "Yes,"  replied  the  man  on  crutches, 
"hut  St.  Bernard  never  had  to  dodge  an  auto- 
mobile."— Chicago  Record-Herald. 

"What  new  dishes  have  you  had  since  you 
have  had  your  new  French  cook  ?"  "Oh,  a 
whole  new  dinner  set  and  several  pieces  of 
cut  glass,  and  she's  only  been  with  us  about 
a    week." — Birmingham    Age-Herald. 

Mrs.  Flutterby — That's  a  stunning  new 
frock  of  your  wife's,  Mr.  Grumly.  It  holds 
her  up  so  smartly  and  makes  her  look  so  trim. 
Grumly — Yes,  and  it's  a  trim  and  a  hold-up 
for  me,  too. — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

The  Music  Teacher — Johnny  is  improving 
daily  in  his  violin  playing.  Johnny's  Mother 
(gratified) — Is  that  so  ?  We  didn't  know 
whether  he  was  improving  or  we  were  just 
getting  more  used  to  it. — Winnipeg  Town 
Topics. 

She — And  your  father  gave  five  hundred 
pounds  for  that  picture.  Just  to  show  how 
much  you  care  for  art,  I  suppose?  The  Son 
and  Heir — No.  Just  to  show  how  much  we 
don't  care  for  five  hundred  pounds. — Sydney 
Bulletin. 

"What  is  this,  dear?"  asked  the  young  hus- 
band at  breakfast.  "Minced  veal,  dear,"  re- 
plied the  bride-wife.  "I  think  it  needs  some- 
thing." "Well,  I  don't  know  what  it  can  be. 
I  put  everything  in  it  I  could  find." — Y ankers 
Statesman. 

"For  weeks  and  weeks  after  my  husband 
died  I  was  unable  to  sleep."  "I  hope  you 
are  all  over  that  now  ?"  her  sympathetic 
friend  replied.  "Yes.  The  lawyers  finally 
found  his  insurance  policy  in  a  safety*  deposit 
box  that  he  had  never  told  me  about." — Bir- 
mingham Age-Herald. 

"So  you  think,  doctor,"  said  the  anxious 
patient,  "a  little  whisky  would  be  good  for 
me  ?  How  much  and  how  often  am  I  to 
take   it  ?"      "Well,    about    a    spoonful    once    a 

day  would  perhaps "     "Oh,  pshaw !      I'm 

goin'  to  get  up  and  go  down  to  the  office." — 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

"But  you  don't  speak  the  language  of  the 
country  in  which  you  desire  a  diplomatic  po- 
sition." "Well,"  replied  the  determined  ap- 
plicant, "a  man  isn't  nearly  so  liable  to  make 
indiscreet  remarks  if  he  has  to  get. a  lexicon 
and  look  up  the  meaning  of  every  word  he 
utters." — Washington    Star. 

Agent  (for  gas  company) — I'm  sorry  you 
think  this  bill  is  too  large,  sir.  Would  it  not 
be  a  good  idea  if  you  learned  how  to  read 
your  own  meter?  Whittler — It  might  be  if 
my  doctor  hadn't  told  me  that  I  had  some- 
thing the  matter  with  my  heart  and  I  must 
avoid  all  excitement. — Life. 


^  Peace  of  mind 
is  a  great  blessing. 

4J  You  may  have 
it  keeping  your 
Insurance  Policies, 
Deeds,  Leases, 
Bank-books,  etc., 
in  one  of  our 

Safe  Deposit  Boxes 


$4.00  a  year  and  up 

according  to  size 


'Better  Safe  than 
Sorry" 


Crocker  Safe  Deposits  Vaults 


Crocker  Bldg. 

Hours :  8  a.  m.  to  6  p.  in. 


Post  and  Market,  San  Francisco 

JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM,  Mgr. 


WESTERN  PACIFIC 

THE    SCENIC     ROUTE    TO     THE    EAST 

Through  the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Feather  River  and  the  Royal  Gorge,  Grand  Canon  of  the  Arkansas 

PASSENGERS    AEEIVE   AND    DEFAB.T 

UNION    FESBT    DEPOT,    FOOT    OP    MASEET    STREET 

Leave       [-Stockton,  Sacramento,  Marysville,  Orovllle,  Portola,  ^     Arrive 

Q-lfl  a  m       Doyle.    Winnemucca,    Elteo,    Salt    Lake    City,    Osrden.      o.on    »  m 

7.iv_o.ux.  i  provo>   Grand  junction,   Glenwood  Springs,   Pueblo,  I  o-««_»«™. 

7:30  p.m.     Colorado   Springs,   Denver,   Kansas   City,   St.   Louis,     6:30  p.m. 

I  Omaha,   Cnicaffo   and  the   East J 

a  .in  «i  m     I  Oakland,    San   Iieandro.   Hayward,   Niles,   Idylwood,  i   ,ft  OA 
4.1U  p.m.  .  pieasanton,  Dlvennore,  Altamont,  Carbona.  Lathrop  '-  >U:iU  a.EQ. 

I  and  Stocfcton J 

Through    Standard   and  Tourist   Sleeping    Cars  to  above    destinations  in    connection  with: 
BTJBDINGTON  MISSOTJBI  PACTPIC  BOCK  ISItAND 

1665  Market  St.,  Palace  Hotel — Western  Pacific.  Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  Mis- 
souri Pacific  and  St  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern. .  .Phone  Sutter  1651 
685  Market  St. — Burlington  Route  Phone  Kearny  3669 
691  Market  St,  Hearst  Bldg. — Rock  Island  Lines Phone  Sutter  817 
L'nion  Ferry  Depot Phone  Kearny  4980 
1326   Broadway,    Oakland Phone  Oakland  132 

nENVER  &PIQ  ftPaMDB 


Honolulu 

$110.      1st   class,  round  trip  (five  and   one-half 
days  from   San  Francisco).     The  most  attractive 
spot   on  entire   world   tour.      Splendid  steamers 
(10.000  tons  dhpl.)  of  OCEANIC  LINE  sail  to  Hawaii 
every  2  weeks.    You  can  make  this  round  trip  in 
1 6  dan  from  Sao  Francisco,  giviog  5  days  oa  the  Islands. 
Sydney,   19  days   from  San   Francisco.     $300  round 
trip  1st  class,  $200  2nd  class.     Send  for  folder. 
SYDNEY  SHORT  LINE,  673  Market'  St..  San  Francisco 

THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant   Tailors 
108-110  Sutter  St.                  French  Bank  Bldg. 

Argonaut  subscribers   may  have  the   paper 
sent  regularly  to  their  ont-of-town  address 
during   the    vacation    season  promptly   on 
request. 

To  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Diego 


Santa  Fe 

%  w 


x  pm 
daily 


from  the  Ferry 

and  -40th  and  San  Pablo, 
Oakland 

Santa  Fe  City  Ticket  Offices 
673  Market  St. .  San  Francisco 

Phone  Kearny  315 
1218  Broadway,  Oakland 

Phone  Lakeside  425 
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"Lone  Star"  and  "Bear  Flag." 

It  was  presumptuous  and  in  bad  taste  on  the  part  of 
the  admirers  of  Joe  Bailey  to  pull  down  the  portrait  of 
Sam  Houston  in  the  Texas  state  capitol  and  supplant 
it  with  that  of  the  late  senator.  Nevertheless  a  good 
deal  of  unnecessary  sentiment  has  been  wasted  upon 
the  incident.  Sam  Houston,  while  a  notable  historic 
figure,  is  far  from  being  a  great  hero.  His  part  in  the 
acquisition  of  Texas  did  exhibit  initiative,  courage, 
hardihood,  but  these  high  qualities  were  exercised  in  a 
bad  cause.  That  cause  was  nothing  less  than  leader- 
ship in  a  movement  that  had  for  its  purpose  the  rob- 
bery of  a  country  with  which  we  stood  on  terms  of 
friendship  in  order  to  extend  the  area  of  human 
slavery.  It  is  of  course  possible  to  perform  heroic  acts 
in  promotion  of  an  evil  purpose,  but  it  is  going  far 
to  attempt  to  rank  the  participators  in  such  move- 
ments with  those  who  have  given  their  lives  to  the 
sacred  cause  of  human  liberty.  A  movement  to  extend 
and  perpetuate  human  slavery,  however  daring  in  the 
conception  and  bold  in  the  performance,  can  have  in 


it  little  of  real  nobility,  and  it  makes  a  poor  basis  for 
heroic  tradition.  However  the  serious  historian  must 
condemn  the  acts  of  Houston  on  moral  grounds, 
the  fame  of  the  man  is  probably  secure — in  Texas,  at 
least — until  such  time  as  civilization  shall  be  estab- 
lished upon  a  higher  plane.  Texas  honors  Houston 
and  his  fellow-robbers  very  much  as  California  does 
the  equally  sordid  land-grabbers  who  engineered  the 
Bear  Flag  movement  at  Sonoma.  Here  again  there 
was  a  movement  which  under  critical  examination  ex- 
hibits the  gross  qualities  of  rapacity  and  cruelty.  Nor  is 
there  any  assurance  that  this  misinterpreted  and  much 
lauded  enterprise  contributed  in  any  vital  way  to  the 
transference  of  California  from  Mexican  to  American 
rule.  It  was  in  the  fates — in  the  normal  course  of 
progress — that  California  was  to  be  American  terri- 
tory— precisely  as  it  was  in  the  stars  that  Texas  was 
to  be  American  territory.  Both  movements  would 
have  come  about  of  themselves  in  due  course  without 
Sam  Houston  on  the  one  hand  or  a  Bear  Flag  raising 
on  the  other.  For  a  few  generations  certain  historic 
freebooters  may  command  a  species  of  inconsiderate, 
even  of  heroic,  approval,  but  in  fullness  of  time  the 
justice  of  history  will  rightly  adjudge  values.  When 
the  ultimate  stories  of  California  and  Texas  shall  be 
written  there  will  be  small  glory  for  robbers,  whether 
they  marched  under  the  Bear  Flag  or  followed  the  ban- 
ner of  the  Lone  Star. 


Observations  Political. 

In  Mr.  Hobson's  arraignment  of  Mr.  Underwood  and 
in  Mr.  Clark's  side  thrusts  at  Mr.  Bryan — not  to  men- 
tion Mr.  Hearst's  jabs  at  everybody  in  sight — there 
may  easily  be  discovered  evidences  of  over-assurance 
in  the  house  of  Democracy.  Apparently  there  is  dis- 
position to  overlook  the  fact  that  Democratic  success 
last  year  was  an  accident  which  may  not  and  probably 
will  not  happen  again.  Instead  of  working  together 
in  the  common  purpose  of  building  up  the  strength  and 
prestige  of  the  party,  there  is  already  in  evidence  the 
bitterness  of  discordant  and  warring  ambitions.  Look- 
ing to  continued  success  of  the  Democratic  party  as  a 
thing  assured,  factions  are  developing  with  a  rapidity 
and  assuming  an  attitude  toward  each  other  highly  sig- 
nificant to  the  mind  of  sober  judgment. 

The  Democrats  whose  eyes  are  fixed  upon  the  presi- 
dency are  curiously  many.  First  there  is  the  incumbent, 
who,  despite  the  party  platform  which  asserts  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  single  term  in  office,  is  plainly  calculating 
upon  a  second  mandate.  Then  there  is  Mr.  Bryan, 
who  long  ago  formed  the  habit  and  who  will  continue 
to  be  an  aspirant  to  his  dying  breath.  Then  there  is 
Mr.  Clark,  who,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  motives 
of  ambition,  feels  that  he  was  cheated  out  of  the  nomi- 
nation last  year  and  who  holds  a  double  grudge,  one 
against  the  President  and  the  other  against  Mr.  Bryan. 
Then  there  is  Mr.  Underwood,  perhaps  the  most  sane 
and  able  of  them  all,  who  believes  that  he  is  chosen 
of  the  fates.  Then  there  is  Mr.  Hearst,  who  misses 
no  chance  to  be  a  candidate  for  any  and  everything 
and  who  hopes  by  defeating  Mr.  Root  in  New  York  for 
the  senatorship  next  year  to  get  himself  into  the  direct 
line  of  presidential  lightning.  Then  there  are  a  dozen 
other  little  chaps  of  the  Hobson  type,  whose  conceit 
inspires  hopes  which  have  no  visible  support  in  prob- 
ability. 

There  is  a  scripture  which  these  sons  of  ambition 
would  do  well  to  heed.  It  recites  that  a  house  divided 
against  itself  may  not  stand.  The  Democratic  house 
is  getting  very  much  divided  against  itself.  This  in- 
evitably follows  when  the  lust  for  individual  promo- 
tion overcomes  the  spirit  of  party  loyalty  and  devotion. 
And  just  this  is  happening  within  the  Democratic  party. 
There  is  too  little  sense  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic possession  of  the  government.  The  feeling  is 
too  general  within  the  party  that  success  in  1916  is  an 
assurance.    There  are  too  many  soaring  ambitions,  too 


many    embittered    hatreds,    too    many    jealousies,    too 
much  individual  scheming. 


While  Mr.  Roosevelt  rages  in  public  under  the  ban- 
ner of  "no  compromise"  and  intrigues  in  private  for 
any  arrangement  which  may  give  him  a  nomination 
in  1916,  and  while  Governor  Johnson  in  fainter  and  yet 
fainter  tones  declares  for  a  straight  Progressive  pro- 
gramme, the  leading  men  in  all  factions  of  Republican- 
ism are  carefully  working  out  a  plan  for  Republican 
reorganization.  Leaving  out  Mr.  Roosevelt,  Governor 
Johnson,  and  Senator  La  Follette,  there  is  no  man  of 
established  leadership  in  politics  who  does  not  look 
to  a  united  party  in  1916.  Prophecies  made  imme- 
diately after  last  year's  election  to  the  effect  that  Re- 
publicanism would  be  made  to  include  everything  of 
Progressivism  capable  of  standing  the  tests  of  consti- 
tutionalism and  common  sense  are  coming  true.  Very 
notably  this  fact  was  illustrated  the  other  day  in  New 
York,  where  standpatism  as  advocated  by  Mr.  Barnes 
was  voted  down  in  a  Republican  conference  and  lib- 
eralism as  advocated  by  Dr.  Butler  and  others  voted 
up.  Again  it  was  illustrated  in  Washington  last  week 
when  Senator  Cummins  outlined  in  part  the  plans  of 
a  "conciliation  committee"  of  Republicans  and  Pro- 
gressives which  hopes  to  bring  about  the  holding  of  a 
National  Convention  early  in  1914  for  the  purpose  of 
revising  the  system  of  party  government.  "The  chief 
issue,"  declared  Senator  Cummins  last  week,  "is  that 
involving  the  methods  of  selecting  and  seating  dele- 
gates in  the  National  Convention  that  nominates  Re- 
publican presidential  and  vice-presidential  candidates." 
There  would,  the  senator  declared,  be  insistence  that 
the  Republican  National  Committee  shall  no  longer 
have  the  power  to  make  up  a  temporary  roll  of  dele- 
gates or  to  pass  on  the  credentials  of  state  delegates 
before  they  are  seated  in  the  convention."  Senator 
Cummins's  idea  and  that  of  the  "conciliation  com- 
mittee" is  that  the  primary  laws  in  states  where  such 
laws  exist  shall  govern  the  election  of  delegates  and 
that  in  states  where  such  laws  do  not  exist  the  party 
authorities  in  each  state  shall  pass  on  all  contests  and 
settle  the  eligibility  of  delegates  before  they  go  to  the 
National  Convention.  In  other  words,  the  plan  devised 
by  the  committee  for  which  Senator  Cummins  speaks 
would  take  from  the  National  Convention  the  power  to 
determine  its  own  membership  and  repose  such  power  in 
the  hands  of  state  or  party  authority  in  the  several 
states.  To  this  plan  there  will  be  no  serious  objection 
anywhere.  

The  main  proposal  of  the  New  York  convention  of 
last  month  was  for  reform  in  the  matter  of  Southern 
representation,  the  idea  being  to  do  away  with  the  rule 
under  which  states  contributing  nothing  to  party  suc- 
cess, and  in  which  party  organization  is  chiefly  a  matter 
of  mercenary  enterprise,  have  an  illegitimate  authority. 
This  proposal  has  the  approval  of  such  party  leaders 
as  Dr.  Butler,  whose  strength,  as  we  have  already  seen 
in  the  New  York  conference,  was  sufficient  to  overcome 
the  insistence  of  those  nominally  in  control  of  the  New 
York  state  organization.  In  other  words  the  dominant 
Republican  influences  in  New  York  stand  committed  to 
a  plan  which  promises  to  correct  the  chief  grievances  of 
those  who  broke  away  last  year  from  the  regular  Re- 
publican allegiance  and  in  anger  and  resentment  gave 
support  to  the  Bull  Moose  movement. 


The  significance  of  the  matters  above  recited  relates 
not  so  much  to  specific  acceptances  of  proposals  for 
change  as  in  the  spirit  evident  among  Republican  rep- 
resentatives to  make  reasonable  concessions  to  the  so- 
called  progressive  Republicans.  When  men  are  of  the 
mind  made  evident  in  these  recent  conferences  it  is 
1  no   serious  obstacle  to  getting 
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Dr.  Butler,  Mr.  Root,  Mr.  Borah,  Governor  Hadley, 
and  a  hundred  others  who  might  be  named  are  obviously 
eager  to  come  together  and  work  together  under  the 
familiar  flag  of  essential  principles  held  in  common,  it 
will  take  something  more  than  the  ravings  and  wailings 
of  disappointed  ambition  and  of  embittered  vanity  to 
keep  them  apart.  

The  situation  in  California  develops  slowly.  While 
there  has  been  a  world  of  talk  within  the  Progressive 
organization  nobody  yet  knows  what's  going  to  happen. 
Governor  Johnson,  whose  ambitions  for  a  presidential 
nomination  are  inordinately  developed,  still  declares 
himself  in  favor  of  registration  under  the  Progressive 
name.  He  is  for  regarding  the  new  party  as  an  estab- 
lished thing  and  for  standing  devotedly  for  it.  Yet  his 
determination  is  not  sufficient  to  cause  him  to  burn  all 
his  bridges  behind  him.  In  the  end  and  under  the 
pressure  of  his  associates — and  under  the  influence  of 
developments  at  the  East — he  will  probably  attempt  to 
reenter  and  capture  the  Republican  organization.  State 
Senator  Boynton  frankly  declares  that  he  will  register, 
not  as  a  Progressive,  but  as  a  Republican.  Assembly- 
man Bill  Scott  is  of  the  same  mind.  Likewise  Ralph 
Hathorn,  late  Progressive  candidate  for  district  attor- 
ney; also  Supervisor  Byron  Mauzy.  There  is  to  be  a 
Progressive  convention  to  consider  the  question,  and 
it  is  a  good  guess  that  it  will  determine  upon  Repub- 
lican registration  under  an  attempt  to  control  the  party 
organization. 

Governor  Johnson  has  yet  to  determine  whether  his 
chances  would  be  promoted  by  election  to  the  Senate 
or  reelection  to  the  governorship.  Chester  Rowell  of 
Fresno  himself  looks  toward  the  Senate,  and  he  thinks, 
not  unnaturally,  that  Johnson  should  run  for  the  gov- 
ernorship. Poor  old  Pardee,  who  has  never  recovered 
from  the  grouch  which  his  failure  for  renomination  in 
1906  developed,  would  like  to  have  another  try  at  the 
governorship,  and  he,  too,  feels  that  Johnson  should 
step  aside  and  try  for  the  senatorship.  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Wallace,  whose  ambitions  are  modest  wishes 
to  retain  his  present  place,  urges  Johnson  for  the 
governorship  because  he  thinks  it  would  advance  his 
own  plans.  Frank  Heney,  who  is  a  hot  candidate  for 
the  senatorship,  is  likewise  a  hot  advocate  of  Johnson 
for  the  governorship.  In  fact  everything  Heney  does 
is  on  the  hot  order.  There  is  a  widespread  notion 
among  the  Progressives  that  Heney  will  not  insist  upon 
his  own  candidacy  if  Johnson  goes  for  the  senatorship, 
but  there  is  no  certainty  as  to  this.  In  the  southern 
part  of  the  state,  the  original  stronghold  of  Progres- 
sivism, the  movement  languishes.  Many,  if  not  most, 
of  those  who  followed  the  Bull  Moose  intend  to  return 
to  the  Republican  fold.  Many  there  would  like  to  be 
rid  of  Johnson  altogether.  A  Progressive  conference 
to  occur  some  time  next  month  will  probably  deter- 
mine what  the  policy  of  the  Progressive  leaders  is  to 
be.  That  the  leaders  will  be  able  to  control  the  rank 
and  file  is  a  question  which  no  conference  can  determine. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  repudiation  of  leader- 
ship is  one  of  the  fixed  habits  of  Progressivism.  Those 
who  broke  away  from  the  Republican  organization  to 
follow  the  Progressive  movement  may  now  find  it  as 
easv  to  leave  the  new  affiliation  and  return  to  the  old. 


I  — for  names  not  too  closely  identified  with  times  and 
things  hitherto  subject  to  criticism  or  dispute. 


If  among  the  regular  Republicans  of  California 
there  has  developed  any  plan  or  any  definitely  accepted 
candidacies  we  have  yet  to  hear  of  it.  The  old  leader- 
ship is  out  of  it,  and  if  there  be  any  truth  in  man, 
intends  to  stay  out  of  it.  Xo  army  ever  fails  to  find 
commanders  in  time  of  need,  and  in  due  course  new 
leadership  of  the  California  Republicans  will  surely 
develop.  And  of  candidates  there  will  surely  be  plenty 
unless  human  nature  has  undergone  some  unaccount- 
able change.  Among  names  more  or  less  bandied 
by  gossip  in  connection  with  the  senatorship  are 
those  of  Congressman  Knowland,  Congressman  Xeed- 
hain,  S.  M.  Shortridge,  and  John  McNab.  The  name 
of  McXab  is  frequently  heard  in  connection  with  the 
governorship.  But  if  any  of  these  gentlemen  have 
any  plans  on  their  own  account  they  have  thus  far 
been  reserved. 

There  is  a  general  feeling  among  Republicans  that 
the  factions  which  have  recently  broken  up  the  party 
are  likely  to  come  together;  and  in  this  prospect  it  is 
a  common  feeling  that  extremists  and  radicals  of 
either  faction  will  not  be  available  as  candidates.  In 
tfc  .  event  of  a  reunited  party  it  would  be  undiplomatic, 
to    ;ay  the  least,   for  anybody   conspicuously  affiliated 

ith  either  the  old  or  the  new  regime  to  come  to  the 

nit.     The  time  is  favorable  for  men  relatively  new 


The  Democratic  party  in  California  was  mightily 
invigorated  in  its  ambitions  by  last  year's  near-success. 
It  has  hopes,  with  the  aid  of  influences  centred  at 
Washington,  for  next  year's  state  campaign.  Yet  the 
situation  is  dominated  by  uncertainty  and  there  are 
shrewd  party  leaders  who  distinctly  see  the  advantage 
of  half  a  loaf  as  compared  with  no  bread.  Democrats 
of  this  temper  would  be  glad  to  see  a  formal  or  in- 
formal fusion  arrangement  under  which  conservative 
Democrats  might  combine  with  regular  Republicans  in 
a  fusion  movement  in  support  of  a  state  ticket  made 
up  part  of  Republicans,  part  Democrats.  Such  a 
movement,  it  is  argued,  would  surely  overwhelm  the 
aggressively  progressive  elements  of  both  parties  and 
rid  the  state  of  an  incubus  whose  weight  is  felt  uni- 
versally and  as  universally  resented.  The  one  hope  of 
Progressivism,  it  is  pointed  out,  is  the  division  of 
opposing  political  forces.  And  in  this  view,  it  is 
argued,  it  would  be  wise  for  these  forces  to  come  to- 
gether and  smash  the  common  enemy,  leaving  their 
own  differences  to  future  settlement. 


Huerta  Openly  Dictator  of  Mexico. 

Quite  suddenly  the  elements  of  mystery  in  General 
Huerta's  policy  have  given  way  to  positive  and  aggres- 
sive action.  It  is  now  understandable  why  Huerta 
should  declare  himself  not  a  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency in  the  election  scheduled  for  the  26th  instant. 
He  plans,  not  to  be  President  under  a  pretense  of  re- 
specting the  Constitution,  but  rather  to  be  Dictator 
upon  the  basis  of  the  military  powers  under  his  hand. 

This  is  simply  to  play  the  game  in  the  open  instead 
of  to  hide  behind  pretense  and  subterfuge.  And  in 
truth  it  is  playing  the  game  in  the  only  way  it  has  ever 
been  played  successfully  in  Mexico  and  in  the  only 
way  it  may  be  played  in  the  present  state  of  affairs. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  Huerta's  policy  is  one  with- 
out legal  warrant;  nevertheless  it  is  the  only  possible 
policy  in  a  country  practically  without  law  and  minus 
the  conditions  upon  which  the  integrity  of  law  may 
rest 

The  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  more  than  one  hun- 
dred members  of  the  Mexican  Congress  is  in  imitation 
of  Colonel  Pride's  famous  parliamentary  "purge"  in 
the  Cromwellian  era.  It  was,  of  course,  a  purely  des- 
potic act,  but  we  suspect  that  it  is  an  act  tending  to 
impress  Mexico  profoundly  and  that  its  effect  will  be 
to  array  on  the  side  of  the  doer  of  it  many  wavering 
elements.  The  Mexicans,  as  the  career  of  Diaz  ex- 
hibited in  a  hundred  ways,  are  charmed  by  audacity  and 
intimidated  by  shows  of  power;  and  if  it  was  Huerta's 
idea  by  a  daring  and  spectacular  act  to  win  enthusiastic 
support  of  the  army  and  to  cow  opposition,  it  was 
probably  well  calculated. 

Under  the  circumstances  this  stroke  is  a  distinct 
challenge  to  approval  at  home  and  abroad.  It  tends 
to  assurance  that  there  is  a  man  on  the  job.  It  is  the 
first  indication  for  many  months  that  there  is  strength 
anywhere  in  Mexico  competent  to  command  the  situa- 
tion. Madero  with  his  scholar's  ideals  and  his  civilized 
methods  came  to  disaster,  making  it  plain  that  Mexico 
has  no  love  for  ideals  and  no  standards  which  yield 
respect  to  orderly  processes.  What  Mexico  wants  is 
a  master,  and  here  in  Huerta's  treatment  of  the  Con- 
gress there  is  an  exhibition  of  the  strong  hand  not 
matched  since  the  day  of  Diaz.  It  is  precisely  what 
Diaz  in  the  same  situation  might  have  done;  and  no 
man  knew  Mexico  better  or  better  comprehended  the 
forces  of  her  peculiar  civilization. 

President  Wilson's  attitude  in  this  crisis  is  of  a 
piece  with  his  policy  of  shilly-shally  these  several 
months  past.  Its  tendency  is  to  make  the  settlement 
of  Mexican  affairs  as  difficult  as  possible  by  urging 
courses  impracticable  or  impossible  and  by  withholding 
a  recognition  which  months  ago  would  have  tended  to 
pacify  the  country.  The  United  States  should  long 
before  now  have  given  to  Huerta  and  his  regime  the 
recognition  due  to  a  de  facto  government.  This  would 
have  strengthened  Huerta's  hand  and  probably  would 
have  saved  much  of  the  confusion  and  bloodshed  of 
recent  months. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  strong-man  system  of 
Diaz  was  one  of  injustice  at  many  points.  It  was  Bis- 
marck, we  believe,  who  remarked  that  you  can't  make 
an  omelette  without  breaking  some  eggs.  The  policy 
of  the  Diaz  government  in  the  matter  of  granting  lands 
and  privileges  to  foreigners  was  far  too  liberal  for 
justice   to   the   people   of  Mexico,   far  too   marked   by 


selfishness  and  graft  to  be  intrinsically  worthy  or  honest 
when  measured  by  civilized  standards.  It  is  said,  and  no 
doubt  with  truth,  that  in  the  dim  mind  of  the  Mexican 
populace  there  rankles  a  profound  sense  of  bad  usage. 
The  spirit  of  revolt  which  springs  up  everywhere  has  no 
doubt  within  and  behind  it  a  certain  definite  moral  basis. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  sympathize  with  a  people  who 
have  been  exploited  in  the  name  of  progress.  Yet  it  is 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  by  these  very  processes  of  in- 
justice civilization  has  gotten  forward  in  Mexico,  pre- 
cisely as  in  other  ages  it  made  headway  elsewhere. 
Progress  in  the  slow  movement  from  savagery  to 
civilization  is  oftentimes  hard  and  cruel;  it  exploits 
whole  generations.  Yet  it  seems  the  only  way.  A  nation 
made  up  chiefly  of  savages,  mongrels,  and  incapables 
can  not  possibly  be  brought  to  higher  conditions  by 
methods  of  careful  regularity  inspired  by  the  ideals  of 
abstract  justice. 

Before  there  can  be  equity  in  Mexico  there  must  be 
order;  and  the  only  possible  means  leading  up  to  order 
is  the  reign  of  some  despotic  but  progressive  power. 
There  must  be  established  in  Mexico  interests  and  con- 
ditions which  demand  security  before  means  may  be 
provided  to  sustain  social  order.  This  was  the  theory 
of  Diaz.  The  generation  which  now  occupies  Mexico 
must  be  succeeded  by  another  of  higher  intelligence 
and  more  definitely  established  interests  before  there 
can  be  dependence  upon  the  principles  of  equity  or  the 
practices  of  moderation.  The  contrasted  careers  of 
Diaz  and  Madero  drive  home  this  hard  and  cruel  but 
none  the  less  assured  truth. 

In  the  immediate  crisis  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  should  be  that  of  neutrality  between  factions 
with  recognition  of  whatever  authority  is  de  facto  in 
control  of  the  situation.  True,  this  in  a  sense  would 
be  to  recognize  usurpation  and  despotism,  but  since 
the  immediate  hope  of  Mexico  lies  in  some  usurper  and 
despot  it  may  as  well  be  General  Huerta  as  another. 


Saving  the  Girls. 

Modern  benevolence  seems  to  have  adopted  a  sort  of 
formula  in  its  daily  and  clamorous  demands  for  public 
attention  and  advertisement.  The  formula  usually  con- 
sists of  some  non-existent  "problem"  and  then  of  its 
elaborate  solution  by  means  of  a  maze  of  new  mechan- 
ism, new  officials,  new  uniforms,  and  new  laws. 

Of  this  we  have  a  recent  example  in  the  anxiety  felt 
by  some  "good  women  of  San  Francisco"  on  behalf 
of  the  young  women  who  will  arrive  in  such  large  num- 
bers during  the  exposition.  "How,"  we  are  asked, 
"shall  the  unprotected  girl  visitor  to  the  exposition  of 
1915  be  protected?"  The  answer  seems  fairly  obvious. 
She  will  be  protected  here  as  elsewhere  throughout  the 
world  primarily  by  her  own  discretion  and  good  man- 
ners, aided,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  by  the  arrangements 
that  are  always  provided  by  civilized  cities  during  times 
of  special  stress.  She  will  be  protected  by  her  own 
innate  prudence,  by  the  police,  and  by  a  regular 
officialism  that  is  as  much  a  part  of  an  exposition  as 
buildings  or  statuary.  If  she  possess  neither  discre- 
tion, good  manners,  nor  prudence,  she  had  better  stay 
at  home,  since  she  will  surely  get  into  trouble  wher- 
ever she  goes. 

But  the  obvious  and  the  patently  plain  are  abhorred 
by  the  fussy  benevolences  of  the  day.  It  seems  we 
must  have  a  new  organization  with  its  attendant  uni- 
forms, salaries,  and  criminal  laws.  The  railroad  com- 
panies must  be  asked  to  plaster  their  cars  with  solemn 
warnings  apparently  based  on  the  theory  that  San 
Francisco  is  a  sort  of  Sodom.  The  methods  of  the 
white  slaver  must  be  extensively  advertised,  presumably 
on  the  supposition  that  San  Francisco  is  the  peculiar 
haunt  and  habitat  of  a  variety  of  criminal  rarely  to 
be  found  outside  of  an  exuberant  feminine  imagination. 
Women  in  uniform,  doubtless  to  be  selected  like  the 
policewomen  by  the  progressive  bosses  and  ward 
heelers,  are  to  meet  trains  and  boats,  and  to  imitate  ' 
the  uniform  of  these  women  will  be  a  crime.  And 
last  but  not  least  a  committee  of  women  is  to  decide 
upon  a  list  of  hotels  graded  according  to  their  sup- 
posed reputation,  which  women  of  course  are  so  well 
qualified  to  ascertain.  With  a  desire  to  help  forward 
the  good  work  the  Argonaut  would  further  suggest  that 
the  same  committee  of  women  be  empowered  to  pass 
upon  the  reputation  of  all  the  men  of  the  city  and  to 
distribute  conspicuous  badges  indicating  their  moral 
status.  Only  by  such  regulations  as  these  will  it  be 
safe  for  the  "unprotected  girl  visitor"  to  enter  that 
sink  of  iniquity  known  as  San  Francisco. 

What  preposterous  nonsense  it  all  is.  There  was  a 
time,   before   we   were   so   vividlv   conscious   of  other 
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people's  iniquities  as  we  are  now,  when  the  maternal 
warning  and  the  maternal  example  were  considered 
to  be  a  sufficient  guide  for  the  girl  intent  upon  taking 
her  walks  abroad.  And  they  were  sufficient,  amply 
sufficient.  Now  they  appear  to  be  out  of  date.  Their 
place  has  been  taken  by  "liberty"  and  by  "sex  equality" 
and  by  a  dozen  other  things  advocated  by  the  same  class 
of  persons  that  are  now  so  vociferous  in  recommend- 
ing antidotes  to  their  own  poisons.  If  the  girl  visitor 
to  the  exposition  has  the  ordinary  virtue  of  common 
sense  she  will  be  as  safe  in  San  Francisco  as  any- 
where upon  earth  outside  of  a  nunnery.  If  she  has 
not  the  virtue  of  common  sense  she  will  be  safe  no- 
where. The  appointment  of  uniformed  officials  in 
order  that  visitors,  men  and  women  alike,  may  be 
aided  and  directed  is  one  of ,  ihe  normal  functions  of 
every  exposition,  as  also  is  a 'concise  public  statement 
that  all  necessary  information  may  be  so  obtained.  Is 
it  actually  proposed  that  San  Francisco  gibbet  herself 
before  the  world  by  public  proclamations  that  young 
women  must  be  shepherded  as  imbeciles  are  shep- 
herded elsewhere?  Is  it  seriously  contended  that  we 
should  advertise  ourselves  to  the  world  as  the  home 
of  white  slavery  where  extraordinary  measures  must 
be  taken  to  protect  our  guests  against  the  lures  of  the 
underworld?  Surely  the  "good  women  of  San  Fran- 
cisco" can  get  their  names  and  their  pictures  in  the 
newspapers  in  less  mischievous  ways  than  this. 

The  story  that  6000  girls  were  "lost"  at  the  Chicago 
exposition  is  mere  moonshine,  as  are  most  of  the  stories 
of  white  slavery.  We  all  know  these  "lost"  girls  whose 
disappearance  is  trumpeted  through  the  press  by  scare 
headlines  and  who  are  subsequently  shown  to  have  done 
no  more  than  claim  their  "liberty"  and  "independence" 
by  breaking  the  hearts  of  their  relatives.  We  have 
had  more  than  our  share  of  these  girls,  and  we  are 
tired  of  them.  A  number  of  feather-headed  girls — and 
boys — are  naturally  attracted  to  all  expositions,  and 
they  have  their  own  reasons,  relatively  innocent  ones, 
for  getting  "lost."  But  no  girl  with  common  sense  and 
discretion  will  be  "lost"  in  San  Francisco.  And  as  for 
the  other  sort,  they  will  continue  to  be  "lost"  now  and 
then  wherever  they  may  be,  even  though  all  the  women 
politicians  in  the  country  shall  consent  to  wear  uni- 
forms and  accept  salaries  for  saving  them. 


Waste  of  Talent. 

Forbes-Robertson,  now  duly  created  a  "Sir,"  conies 
in  for  a  word  of  high  appreciation  at  the  hands  of  that 
very  discriminating  commentator,  the  New  York  Even- 
ing Post.  "The  greatest  of  living  actors  on  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  stage,"  is  the  Post's  summary ;  and  it  does  not  go 
too  far.  "But,"  adds  the  Post,  "it  is  a  sign  of  the  mas- 
ter that  he  does  even  the  smallest  thing  well,  and 
Forbes-Robertson  invested  the  artificial  and  wooden 
role  of  the  Stranger  [in  "The  Third  Floor  Back"] 
with  poetic  grace  and  dignity.  Yet  on  the  whole  the 
world  probably  lost  more  than  it  has  gained  by  the  years 
that  our  most  eminent  tragedian  was  compelled  to  spend 
away  from  his  proper  field." 

This  comment  might  very  properly  be  paraphrased 
in  application  to  Miss  Maude  Adams  and  the  dis- 
tinctly poor  stuff  of  "Peter  Pan."  We  say  poor  stuff 
because  as  compared  with  the  work  which  Miss  Adams 
is  quite  competent  to  do  it  is  as  nursery  rhyming  to 
the  declamations  of  Portia.  "Peter  Pan"  is  mere  enter- 
tainment for  children;  it  is  no  meat  for  maturity  and 
large-mindedness.  It  pays,  therefore  Miss  Adams 
must  needs  play  it,  since  the  stage  of  our  day  is  first 
of  all  a  business  enterprise.  Just  the  same  it  is  a  tre- 
mendous waste  of  talent  when  the  greatest  mistress  of 
refined  comedy  of  the  day  must  year  in  and  year  out 
leave  undone  the  work  she  is  fitted  to  do  and  remumble 
the  trivialities  of  "Peter  Pan." 

There  ought  to  be  somewhere  in  the  world  of  the 
stage  mediocre  actors  who  would  do  for  plays  like  "The 
Third  Floor  Back"  and  "Peter  Pan"  all  that  is  possible 
to  be  done  with  them.  It  is  worthy  work  and  would 
become  those  who  may  do  not  better.  But  it  is  pitiful 
that  to  the  work  of  rehearsing  these  merely  minor 
things  the  really  gifted,  therefore  the  rare  ones,  of  the 
dramatic  profession  must  devote  and  belittle  their 
powers. 

An  Exploded  Bugaboo. 
Far  more  important  than  the  blowing  up  of  the 
Gamboa  dyke  on  Friday  last  is  the  demonstration  of 
recent  events  that  the  canal  is  practically  immune 
from  earthquake  hazard.  Ever  since  work  on  the 
canal  was  begun  seriously  there  has  been  an  under- 
tone of  apprehension  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Zone 
is  within  a  region  subject  to  earthquakes.     Engineers 


of  reputation  have  not  hesitated  to  declare  that  at  any 
hour  the  work  of  years  may  be  undone  by  a  convulsion 
of  nature.  Mr.  P.  W.  Chamberlain  of  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers  declared  ten  years  ago  that 
"the  Panama  route  is  located  over  a  boiler  that  has 
no  safety  valve."  In  the  face  of  this  dismal  prophecy 
comes  the  severest  earthquake  of  record  followed  by 
quakes  of  less  magnitude  leaving  the  canal  unharmed. 
The  fact  is  a  striking  demonstration  of  the  value  of 
concrete  construction  in  an  earthquake  country,  like- 
wise a  demonstration  of  the  excellence  of  the  work 
done  by  the  army  engineers  at  Panama.  San  Fran- 
cisco's experience  under  a  similar  visitation  in  con- 
nection with  the  Panama  incident  tends  to  assurance. 
The  Crystal  Springs  dam  near  San  Mateo,  which  re- 
strains the  waters  of  the  series  of  lakes  which  supply 
San  Francisco  with  water,  did  not.  suffer  the  slightest 
damage  in  her  earthquake  of  1906.  Iron  and  steel 
pipes  built  over  swampy  or  "made"  ground  did  indeed 
yield.  But  constructions  of  concrete — notably  the  dam 
above  mentioned — stood  firm  as  the  eternal  hills.  None 
of  the  work  at  Panama  is  upon  "made"  ground.  The 
work  has  chiefly  been  that  of  excavation  and  the  con- 
crete construction  has  everywhere  a  natural  and  there- 
fore a  tolerably  solid  foundation.  In  the  light  of 
recent  experience  the  only  danger  to  the  canal  antici- 
pated on  the  score  of  earthquake  disturbance  is  that 
of  slides,  and  damage  from  this  source  will  be  easily 
repaired.  The  earthquake  bugaboo  at  Panama  turns 
out  a  mere  bugaboo  like  many  another  of  the  terrible 
things  more  terrible  in  prospect  than  in  reality. 


Governor  Sulzer  and  the  Recall. 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  peculiar  capacity  for  a  recklessness 
of  speech  that  comes  perilously  close  to  mendacity  was 
well  illustrated  in  his  recent  speech  to  the  Progressive 
convention  at  Rochester.  Speaking  of  the  Sulzer  im- 
peachment in  New  York,  he  said:  "I  ask  you  whether 
you  prefer  the  recall  exercised  by  the  people  them- 
selves at  the  polls  or  the  recall  exercised  by  Mr.  Mur- 
phy at  the  end  of  the  telephone." 

Never  was  there  a  more  flagrant  case  of  false  sug- 
gestion. If  Governor  Sulzer  should  be  removed  from 
office  it  will  not  be  by  the  recall,  whether  exercised  by 
Mr.  Murphy  or  by  any  one  else.  He  will  be  removed 
by  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  aided  by 
an  array  of  the  most  eminent  judges  to  be  found  any- 
where in  the  East.  He  will  be  removed  after  an  elabo- 
rate hearing  in  which  he  has  been  represented  by  coun- 
sel of  his  own  choice,  and  after  a  prolonged  sifting  of 
evidence  in  the  full  light  of  day  by  men  who  are  di- 
rectly answerable  to  the  public  for  their  actions.  To 
describe  such  proceedings  as  "the  recall  exercised  by 
Mr.  Murphy  at  the  end  of  the  telephone"  is  a  gross 
parody  of  the  facts,  a  parody  that  may  be  explained,  but 
that  is  certainly  not  excused,  by  the  mental  incapacities 
of  a  Progressive  audience.  But  to  compare  such  pro- 
ceedings to  their  disadvantage  with  "the  recall  exer- 
cised by  the  people  themselves  at  the  polls"  is  still  more 
inexcusable.  Does  any  such  recall  permit  of  defense, 
of  the  submission  of  evidence,  of  the  aid  of  counsel, 
of  any  one  of  the  guaranties  of  justice  of  which  Mr. 
Sulzer  has  availed  himself?  Of  course  it  does  not,  and 
Mr.  Roosevelt  knows  that  it  does  not.  He  knows  that 
the  recall  is  in  most  cases  a  furtive  stab  in  the  back, 
with  the  ballot-box  to  cover  the  crime  and  to  protect 
the  criminal.  . 

Editorial  Notes. 

Emotionalism  is  evidently  to  have  its  innings  at  the 
Preston  Reform  School,  which  is  hereafter  to  be  known 
as  the  Preston  School  Republic.  Precisely  what  virtue 
there  may  be  in  a  change  of  name  is  not  apparent.  A 
reform  school  is  not  a  republic.  By  no  stretch  of  the 
imagination  can  it  become  one.  So  far  as  it  fills  its 
functions  as  a  reform  school  it  must  be  the  very  an- 
tithesis of  a  republic  and  of  everything  implied  by  that 
word.  But  since  there  seems  to  be  some  peculiar  ex- 
cellence in  calling  things  by  terms  that  are  patently 
inappropriate  why  not  extend  the  system  to  other  insti- 
tutions that  are  still  laboring  under  the  burden  of  their 
right  names?  Let  us  abolish  the  refuge  for  fallen 
women  and  call  it  the  Home  of  Virtue.  Instead  of  the 
old-fashioned  jail  we  can  have  the  Earthly  Paradise, 
and  the  lunatic  asylum  can  be  rechristened  the  Academy 
or  the  Athemeum.  Then,  having  duly  and  properly 
buried  our  silly  heads  in  the  sand,  we  can  rejoice  even 
more  loudly  than  we  do  now  at  the  final  extinction  of 
evil. 


Eighty  per  cent  of  cotton  cloth  in  the  United  Stales 
is  made  in  six  states  in  New  England  and  the  South. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

The  Sham  at  The  Hague. 

Berkelev,  Cal.,  October  14,  1913. 

Editor  Argonaut:  The  Argonaut  is  usually  so  fair  and 
reasonable  that  it  was  a  distinct  surprise  and  a  matter  of  deep 
regret  to  the  writer  to  find  in  your  issue  for  September  20th 
the  editorial  entitled  "The  Sham  at  The  Hague." 

It  was  no  small  thing  for  twenty-six  nations  to  meet  in  1899 
in  friendly  conference  for  two  and  a  half  months.  That 
conference  did  so  well  that  one  of  our  ablest  lawyers  (the  late 
Frederick  W.  Holls  of  New  York)  said  the  results  of  its  de- 
liberations "might  well  be  called  the  Magna  Charta  of  inter- 
national law."  It  was  a  still  more  inspiring  and  significant 
thing  when  in  190/  forty-four  nations,  or  practically  the  en- 
tire civilized  world,  sat  in  friendly  counsel  for  four  months 
and  three  days,  or  more  than  one-third  of  an  entire  year. 
Moreover,  the  fourteen  important  and  unanimous  agreements, 
emphasizing  the  good  points  of  the  first  conference  and  adding 
thereto  and  perfecting  them,  give  additional  hope  and  con- 
fidence that  these  conferences  have  done  some  notable  things 
in  human   history. 

General  Daggett,  U.  S.  A.,  said  to  a  cultured  Boston  au- 
dience that  "the  greatest  event  of  the  nineteenth  century  was 
not  Austerlitz  nor  Waterloo  nor  even  Gettysburg,  but  The 
Hague  Convention"  (1899).  In  addition  to  this  opinion  from 
cne  who  had  seen  service  in  our  Civil  War,  in  Cuba,  and  in 
China,  we  have  the  opinions  of  such  wise  men  in  international 
law  and  diplomacy  as  the  Hon.  David  Jayne  Hill,  ex-ambassa- 
dor to  Germany  :  the  Hon.  Joseph  Choate,  former  ambassador 
to  England  :  the  Hon.  John  W.  Foster,  ex-Secretary  of  State 
and  leading  American  diplomatist ;  the  Hon.  Elihu  Root,  one 
of  our  greatest  Secretaries  of  State,  and  the  Hon.  John  Basset 
Moore,  the  present  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  and  perhaps 
our  leading  authority  on  international  law — all  testifying  to  the 
great  value  of  The  Hague  Conferences.  And  we  can  name  at 
random  such  distinguished  jurists  and  diplomatists  across  the 
Atlantic  as  the  Hon.  James  Bryce  and  Lord  Haldane  of  Eng- 
land, Baron  d'Estournelles  de  Constant  of  France,  Count  Al- 
bert Apponyi  of  Hungary,  who  with  many  others  give  their 
hearty  approval  of  The  Hague  Conferences  and  their  benefi- 
cent  results. 

And  if  I  am  rightly  informed  the  twelve  important  cases 
already  settled  by  The  Hague  Tribunal  of  Arbitration  since 
it  was  organized,  April  9,  1901.  show  a  better  record  than 
that  of  our  own  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  its 
first  twelve  years  of  its  existence. 

Very  respectfully  yours,  Robert  C.  Root, 

Secretary  Northren   California  Peace   Society. 

[The  opinions  expressed  by  the  Argonaut  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  leading  organs  of  European  public  opinion,  in- 
cluding the  London  Times  and  Standard.  That  a  number  of 
eminent  men  have  expressed  approval  of  the  principle  of  The 
Hague  conferences  in  no  way  invalidates  the  fact  that  the 
first  of  these  conferences  was  the  prelude  to  one  of  the  great- 
est war  cycles  in  history,  a  cycle  that  still  continues,  and  that 
Europe  at  this  moment  presents  the  spectacle  of  a  vast  mili- 
tary camp  already  of  an  unprecedented  size  and  now  being 
enlarged  by  the  equally  unprecedented  military  activities  of 
the  whole  Continent. — Ed.  Argonaut.] 


WASHINGTON  LETTER. 


Why  "Class  Legislation"  Commands  Support  at  Washing- 
ton— Some  Sample  Measures. 

Washington,  October  13,  1913. 

There  are  times  in  Washington  when  one  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  class  legislation  has  a  decided 
fascination  for  members  of  Congress.  The  vote-getting 
is  one  of  the  chief  concerns  of  the  members  of  the 
House  and  Senate.  When  William  B.  Wilson,  now 
Secretary  of  Labor,  was  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives he  represented  a  district  in  Pennsylvania  chiefly 
populated  by  coal  mines.  He  was  the  head  of  a  labor 
union,  and  was  made  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  largely  for  the  purpose  of  appeasing 
the  workingmen. 

One  of  the  greatest  strokes  ever  made  by  Wilson 
was  when  he  drafted  a  provision  in  the  Sundry  Civil 
bill  which  stipulated  that  no  part  of  the  appropriation 
should  be  used  for  prosecutions  under  the  Sherman 
law  so  far  as  labor  unions  or  farmers'  granges  were 
concerned.  The  appropriations  for  prosecution  under 
the  Sherman  law  might  be  used  to  put  capitalists  in 
jail,  or  to  crush  a  trust  of  manufacturers,  but  could 
not  be  used  to  prosecute  a  labor  union,  no  matter  what 
it  might  do. 

This  was  class  legislation,  pure  and  simple.  But  the 
House  turned  in  and  voted  for  it  with  a  whoop.  Very 
few  members  had  the  courage  to  vote  against  it,  for  it 
would  mean  the  enmity  of  labor  unions  in  the  various 
districts.  In  the  Senate  men  like  Root  of  New  York 
raised  their  voices  against  the  provision,  but  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  carried  it  through.  President 
Taft  vetoed  the  bill,  but  President  Wilson,  more 
anxious  to  placate  the  labor  men,  let  the  thing  go 
through. 

The  liquor  question  is  another  issue  which  makes 
cowards  in  Congress.  Not  long  ago  the  Anti-Saloon 
League  of  Washington  advocated  a  bill  to  close  up 
about  half  the  saloons  in  the  district;  prohibit  the  sale 
of  liquor  with  meals  on  Sunday,  and  even  to  close  the 
bars  of  the  clubs,  including  the  fashionable  Metro- 
politan, the  Army  and  Navy,  and  other  similar  estab- 
lishments where  diplomats  and  other  officials  fore- 
gather. 

On  the  face  of  it  the  bill  was  a  violation  of  individual 
rights.     There  should  be  no  more  objection  to  a  man 
drinking  in  his  own  club  than  in  his  own  home.    More- 
over, there  are  so  many  foreign  visitors  in  Washing- 
ton  that  such  a  law  as   this   would  make  the  United 
States  the  laughing  stock  of  the  world,  being  in  line 
with   Secretary  Bryan's  grane-juice  diplomacy.     Mem- 
bers  of   Congress   from   the   South,    however,   did   not 
dare  to  vote  against  the  bill.     Most  of  them  knew  it 
was  wrong;  most  of  them  like  to  take  a  drink  them- 
selves, but  they  were  afraid  of  the  temperan 
in  their  districts.     The  residents  of  the  Dis 
lumbia   may   have    some    rights,    but    th< 
sidetracked  when  they  conflict  with  the 
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"folks  back  home."  Consequently,  when  the  bill  came 
to  a  vote,  it  was  passed  overwhelmingly.  It  meant  that 
many  members  of  the  House  would  be  influenced  and 
that  a  great  hardship  would  be  inflicted  Upon  visitors 
to  the  capital,  but  the  sole  question  was  what  the 
fanatics  in  the  South  would  say,  and  all  doubts  were  re- 
i  against  the  interests  of  the  capital. 


Ostensibly  the  members  of  the  House  are  against 
class  legislation,  but  the  chief  test  to  which  any  meas- 
ure is  put  is  whether  it  will  offend  a  certain  class  of 
voters.  When  the  immigration  bill  was  up  last  year 
the  representatives  of  foreign  districts  voted  almost  to 
a  man  to  let  in  immigrants  of  all  kinds  and  description, 
while  the  representatives  of  districts  largely  populated 
by  American  working  men  advocated  increased  restric- 
tions. The  general  welfare  of  the  country  did  not 
figure  to  any  great  extent.  The  sole  question  was 
whether  the  bill  would  offend  this  class  or  that  class. 

Another  bogie  is  the  farmers'  vote.  On  the  tariff 
the  Democrats  put  themselves  between  the  devil  and 
the  deep  blue  sea;  on  the  one  side  the  city  men  were 
struggling  for  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  living  and 
hence  demanded  the  free  listing  of  all  agricultural 
products.  The  representatives  from  rural  districts  on 
the  other  side  wanted  protection  for  the  farmers.  The 
result  was  that  a  compromise  had  to  be  made  to  get 
the  bill  through. 

Now  that  the  currency  bill  is  the  chief  issue  before 
Congress  there  is  a  revival  of  the  old  struggle  between 
cities  and  the  country  districts.  Representatives  of  the 
former  are  thinking  solely  of  the  business  man,  who 
usually  influences  a  great  many  votes.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  rural  districts  who  hold  their  office 
by  virtue  of  the  favor  of  the  farmers  are  naturally 
thinking  exclusively  of  country  banks  and  the  financing 
of  the  crop  transportation. 

For  a  long  time  it  seemed  as  though  the  farmer  had 
been  forgotten  in  the  currency  bill.  Up  bobbed  Robert 
L.  Henry  of  Texas,  however,  with  a  fine  plea  for  the 
farmer.  As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  he 
was  in  an  excellent  position  to  demand  a  great  deal, 
and  he  seemed  to  realize  this,  because  what  he  asked 
for  was  rather  extravagant.  He  wanted  a  special  kind 
of  currency  issued  on  the  basis  of  wheat,  corn,  and 
cotton  placed  by  the  farmer  in  warehouses,  thus 
enabling  them  to  have  their  crops  and  the  money,  too. 
Not  being  pressed  for  ready  capital  they  could  then 
keep  their  crops  in  storage  indefinitely  until  prices 
ascended  and  they  made  the  kind  of  profits  dear  to  the 
heart  of  the  monopolist. 

This,  however,  was  a  little  bit  too  strong  for  the 
Democratic  caucus,  and  the  bill  finally  went  through 
without  the  provision  that  Henry  wanted  inserted. 
Over  on  the  Senate  side,  however,  the  fight  has  been 
resumed  in  definite  form.  Senator  O'Gorman  of  New 
York  wants  a  people's  bank  which  shall  have  control 
of  several  hundred  millions  of  dollars  which  can  be 
distributed  when  and  where  it  may  be  needed.  He 
wants  the  people  generally  to  be  stockholders  in  this 
bank  and  the  whole  money  system  controlled  by  it. 
The  fact  that  the  citizens  generally  would  be  stock- 
holders is  what  distinguishes  this  plan  from  the  Aldrich 
central  bank  scheme,  which  is  an  anathema  to  the' 
Democrats,  chiefly  for  the  reason  that  Aldrich's  name 
is  attached  to  it.  , 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 


Some  of  the  suits  that  are  argued  before  the  native  courts 
of  India  and  submitted  afterwards  for  British  approval  must 
place  a  severe  strain  on  the  judicial  temperament.  A  recent 
law  report  tells  us  that  a  spiritual  teacher  imparted  to  one 
of  his  pupils  an  incantation  guaranteed  to  be  effective  against 
snake-bites.  The  trusting  pupil  took  a  snake  in  his  hands,  was 
bitten,  and  died.  The  teacher  was  thereupon  sued  for  dam- 
ages, but  the  council  of  elders  who  heard  the  case  decided 
that  justice  would  be  met  b3r  a  sentence  of  two  months*  im- 
prisonment and  refused  to  order  damages  on  the  ground  first 
that  the  mullah  had  taught  the  incantation  in  good  faith, 
secondly  that  the  pupil  had  been  advised  by  others  not  to 
rely  too  implicity  on  the  incantation,  and  thirdly  that  he  was 
predestined  to  die  by  snake-bite  in  any  case.  The  mullah,  on 
the  other  hand,  deserved  to  be  punished  because  he  ought 
to  have  known  that  an  incantation  loses  its  power  if  it  is 
sold  for  money,  and  also  that  some  snakes  are  contemptuous 
of  incantations.  The  verdict  is  now  to  be  submitted  to  the 
British  resident  for  approval  and  confirmation,  but  it  seems 
to  be- a  good  verdict.  Every  intelligent  mullah  ought  to  know 
the  impropriety  of  taking  money  for  an  incantation,  and  he 
ought  also  to  be  aware  that  there  are  some  kinds  of  snakes 
that  are  curiously  insensitive  to  incantations.  Even  those 
who  are  not  mullahs  are  aware  of  these  things. 


The  son  of  Louis  Agassiz,  who  has  just  written  a  book 
about  his  distinguished  father,  has  some  good  stories  to  tell 
of  the  elder  man's  courage  and  temper.  During  his  first 
return  to  Germany  he  had  occasion  to  resent  the  behavior  of 
a  restaurant  waiter  who  was  neglecting  every  one  else  in 
favor  of  some  army  officers  who  were  seated  at  another  table. 
One  of  the  officers  defended  the  waiter.  "Agassiz  remarked 
that  he  was  not  speaking  to  him  ;  the  officer  handed  Agassiz 
his  card;  the  latter  tore  it  up;  the  officer  started  to  draw 
his  sword,  but  before  he  could  get  it  out  of  the  scabbard 
Agassiz  knocked  him  down  with  a  chair."  Another  story  re- 
lates to  the  life  of  the  great  scientist  in  America.  A  few 
years  before  his  death  he  came  into  his  house  in  Cambridge 
delighted  with  an  occurrence  he  had  just  seen  in  Boston. 
An  automobile  pushing  through  the  crowd  had  knocked  down 
a  woman.  Her  escort  proceeded  to  pummel  the  chauffeur. 
"But  why,"  asked  the  listener,  "didn't  the  owner  come  to 
his  chauffeur's  assistance?"  "Oh,"  exclaimed  Agassiz,  "I  was 
holding   him."  

Even  the  doctors  are  beginning  to  ridicule  our  health  laws. 
Dr.  Frederick  R.  Green,  secretary  of  the  council  on  health 
and  public  instruction  of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
writing  in  the  Survey  Press  Bureau,  says  that  about  a  thou- 
sand laws  were  proposed  in  the  various  legislatures  last  win- 
ter, most  of  them  hastily  and  carelessly  drafted,  and  framed 
and  advocated  by  men  or  organizations  with  no  real  knowl- 
edge of  the  particular  situation  or  its  needs.  Dr.  Green 
points  out  further  that  there  is  a  fashion  in  health  legisla- 
tion and  that  there  is  always  some  prevailing  fad  that  com- 
mands the  attention  of  the  moment.  Two  years  ago  it  was 
the  abolition  of  roller  towels  and  common  drinking  cups. 
Now  it  is  the  sterilization  of  criminals,  and  the  regulation 
of  marriage.  The  actual  situation  from  the  standpoint  of 
fact  is  never  considered  at  all.  We  are  told  of  a  Western 
state  with  a  sparse  and  scattered  population,  few  large  towns, 
a  single  penitentiary,  an  insane  asylum  with  few  inmates, 
and  no  public  health  organization  worth  mentioning,  where 
the  legislature  considered  a'  bill  for  the  sterilization  of  crimi- 


All  in  all,  President  Wilson  is  having  his  bands  full  nals'  not  because  there  was  any  need  for  such  a  law*  but 
on  the  currency.  It  was  announced  informally  at  the  simpIy  m  order  t0  keep  ln  hne  Wlth  otfaer  states'  in  other 
White  House  that  in  view  of  the  apparent  desire  of  words  t0  follow  the  fashlon-  The  freak  is  everywhere  allowed 
the  members  of  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com-  t0  have  his  own  way  ln  matters  of  health  legislation,  it  need 
mittee  to  delay  action,  the  President  might  be  forced  hardIy  be  said  without  the  slightest  effect  upon  health,  but 
to  draw  the  lines  of  battle  very  sharply  and  go  to  the  with  a  very  decided  effect  in  the  restraint  of  liberties  and 
country  on  the  issue.  His  plan  would  have  been  to  in  the  Production  of  contempt  for  law, 
go  into  the  states  represented  by  senators  who  are 
opposing  the  bill  and  rouse  the  people  to  resentment. 

Apparently,  however,  the  President  has  backed  down 
and  is  going  to  try  moral  suasion  applied  directly  to 
the  senators  themselves.  If  it  were  not  for  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  members  are  trying  to  please  the 
bankers,  while  others  are  thinking  of  the  small  business 
men's  vote,  others  of  the  workingmen's  vote,  and  others 
of  the  farmers'  vote,  the  currency  bill  probably  would 
have  passed  several  weeks  ago. 


Aside  from  the  currency,  the  biggest  problem  Presi- 
dent Wilson  has  had  submitted  to  him  recently  is  the 
amendment  made  by  the  Senate  in  the  urgent  deficiency 
bill  exempting  deputy  marshals  and  deputy  collectors 
of  internal  revenue  from  the  civil  service  law.  The 
explanation  of  this  exemption  as  given  by  the  leaders 
in  Congress  is  that  United  States  marshals  and  col- 
lectors of  internal  revenue  are  compelled  to  give  bond 
for  the  honesty  of  their  deputies.  It  is  not  considered 
fair  that  they  should  be  made  financially  responsible 
for  deputies  forced  upon  them  by  the  civil  service  com- 
mission. Therefore  it  is  held  that  they  should  select 
their  own  men,  for  whose  honesty  they  can  personally 
vouch.  Nevertheless  there  is  a  joker  in  the  amendment 
which  has  become  apparent  to  the  civil  service  commis- 
sion. As  worded  by  the  Senate,  the  provision  permits 
the  transfer  of  employees  in  the  internal  revenue  office 
to  other  places  covered  by  the  civil  service.  This  would 
enable  the  politicians  to  get  their  henchmen  covered 
into  the  civil  service  by  first  having  them  appointed 
without  an  examination  as  revenue  collectors  and  then 
getting  them  transferred  to  some  other  office  covered 
i  5<  rvice,  simultaneously  making  way  for  another 
*hn«tn  in  the  revenue  office.  The  procedure  could 
ntinued  until  the  whole  government  service  was 
ith  Democrats.  Prentice  Armstrong. 


Mr.  Bryan  has  delivered  a  free  lecture  at  Purcellville,  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  newspapers  seem  to  think  that  it  was  well 
worth  it.  

A  short  time  ago  we  were  told  authoritatively  that  radium 
has  no  value  in  the  treatment  of  cancer.  Now  we  learn 
that  the  German  authorities  are  buying  the  whole  available 
supply  for  this  very  purpose,  and  German  medical  practice  is 
of  the  severely  conservative  kind.  Over  a  million  dollars 
has  been  voted  by  various  German  municipalities  for  the  pur- 
chase of  radium,  and  this  is  about  the  value  of  the  whole 
existing  supply.  Radium  can  not  now  be  bought  either  in 
Paris  or  London.  It  seems  that  there  is  another  product 
similar  to  radium  and  with  the  same  medical  value.  It  is 
called  mesothorium  and  its  price  is  only  $50,000  per  gram. 
It  is  said  that  the  Austrian  government  has  a  practical 
monopoly   on  both   radium  and   mesothorium. 


the  last  ditch  and  to  do  all  the  other  things  that  have  been 
so  often  promised.  Now  according  to  the  1911  census  there 
are  only  242,627  men  and  boys  of  a  suitable  age  in  the  whole 
of  Ulster.  But  more  than  half  of  Ulster  is  Catholic,  and 
this  means  a  serious  diminution  of  Sir  Edward  Carson's  esti- 
mate. Moreover,  a  large  number  of  Protestants  are  also 
Home-Rulers,  which  means  another  large  deduction.  At  least 
100,000  of  these  Protestant  or  non-Catholic  Ulstermen  are 
known  to  have  refusd  to  sign  the  "Covenant"  of  last  year,  so 
that  if  Sir  Edward  Carson  has  actually  got  170,000  men 
ready  for  war's  alarms  it  is  hard  to  understand  where  he 
keeps  them.  But  there  will  be  no  rebellion  in  Ulster,  at 
least  no  rebellion  beyond  the  control  of  a  few  active  police- 
men.   

Readers  of  Plato's  Republic  and  of  the  laws  of  Solon  will 
be  aware  that  our  pure  food  laws  and  income-tax  laws  are 
but  another  example  of  the  repetitions  of  history.  The  lot 
of  the  adulterator  would  have  been  a  hard  one  in  the  Platonic 
state.  An  adulterated  article  might  be  taken  by  any  one 
without  payment  and  the  vendors  to  be  whipped  according  to 
a  graduated  scale  determined  by  the  amount  of  the  adultera- 
tion. Moreover,  their  offenses  were  to  be  publicly  proclaimed 
so  that  future  customers  might  be  warned.  Solon  actually 
established  an  income  tax  and  this,  too,  was  on  a  graduated 
scale,  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  how  he  guarded  against  a 
false  declaration.  These  are  but  examples  of  an  extraordinary 
similarity  between  the  problems  of  antiquity  and  those  of 
the  present  day.  In  fact  there  is  hardly  a  public  question 
now  agitating  the  public  mind  that  has  not  been  debated 
again  and  again  in  the  course  of  history.  In  fact  the  various 
civilizations  of  the  world  have  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
schoolboy  who  has  failed  of  promotion  and  who  is  now  forced 
to  labor  once  more  at  the  old  curriculum  and  again  to  attempt 
to  solve  the  problems  that  baffled  him  before.  Woman  suf- 
frage, the  recall,  the  referendum,  the  income  tax,  free  edu- 
cation, immigration,  the  currency,  and  the  trusts  are  as  old  ■ 
as  the  hills,  a  fact  that  might  well  give  pause  to  the  vacuous 
enthusiasts  who  are  prepared  to  settle  any  or  all  of  them  at 
a  day's  notice.  

Dr.  Lowell's  address  to  the  incoming  class  at  Harvard  re- 
vealed an  astonishing  conception  of  a  day's  work  adequate  to 
the  needs  of  the  modern  student.  The  day,  he  said,  should 
be  divided  between  six  hours  for  work,  eight  hours  for  sleep, 
three  hours  for  meals,  and  seven  hours  for  miscellaneous 
pursuits.  Suppressing  our  wonder  at  an  allotment  of  three 
hours  for  meals,  we  may  ask  if  six  hours'  work  out  of  twenty- 
four  has  ever  yet  been  enough  to  secure  success  in  any 
branch  of  human  attainment.  Dr.  Lowell  seems  to  forget 
that  the  parents  of  many  of  those  who  heard  him  are  accus- 
tomed to  work  for  twelve  and  fifteen  hours  a  day  in  order 
that  their  sons  may  have  an  educational  opportunity  which 
apparently  consists  of  mere  idling  and  trifling.  No  man  ever 
yet  acquired  an  education  in  six  hours  a  day  or  ever  will. 


The  Ohio  State  Journal  observes :  "Prominent  residents 
of  this  garden  spot  of  the  world  who  don't  have  time  to  go 
down  to  New  York  and  loaf  around  the  tough  cafes  can 
subscribe  to  the  new  Harper's  Weekly  and  look  at  the  pic- 
tures."   

The  ethics  of  the  theatre  and  the  right  of  an  audience 
to  hiss  an  objectionable  play  are  now  under  discussion  in 
London  in  reference  to  the  failure  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie's  new 
drama.  A  correspondent  of  the  Evening  Standard  says  that 
his  favorite  case  of  the  dramatic  conscience  is  the  one  fur- 
nished by  Professor  Brander  Matthews,  the  American  dra- 
matic critic.  Mr.  Matthews  was  once  presented  by  a  play- 
wright with  a  complimentary  ticket,  which  he  used.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  act  there  was  a  chilly  silence  among  the 
audience,  but  Mr.  Matthews  applauded  as  in  duty  bound.  At 
the  end  of  the  second  act  the  audience  hissed,  while  Mr. 
Matthews  kept  a  troubled  silence.  At  the  end  of  the  third 
act  Mr.  Matthews  went  out  and  paid  for  his  seat  and  came 
back   and    hissed   with   the   rest.  _ 


The  recent  scientific  baby  contests  in  New  York  and  else- 
where disclosed  the  interesting  fact  that  the  prize-winners 
usually  belonged  to  very  poor  parents  who  had  broken  every 
law  of  eugenics,  of  heredity,  and  of  hygiene.  Now  comes 
a  similar  report  from  Japan.  The  children  of  the  primary 
schools  in  Tokyo  have  been  medically  examined  with  the 
result  that  the  babies  from  the  middle  and  lower  elements 
of  the  population  were  of  superior  development  to  the  others. 
Thus  do  we  find  a  further  example  of  the  constant  war 
between  theory  and  fact.  It  is  the  cugenically  paired  couples 
who  hate  each  other  with  a  fervor  unusual  even  in  the  married 
state,  and  it  is  the  hygienic  and  germ-proof  babies  who  are 
so  loved  by  the  gods  that  they  die  young. 


The  dimensions  of  the  Ulster  rebellion  so  confidently  pre- 
dicted on  the  final  passage  of  the  Home  Rule  bill  seem  to 
wilt  in  the  cold  light  of  statistics.  Sir  Edward  Carson  says 
that  170,000  men  are  ready  for  the  field  and  eager  to   die  in 


It  could  hardly  be  considered  as  a  simplification  of  the 
Thaw  tangle  if  the  Washington  authorities  should  be  per- 
suaded to  demand  from  Canada  an  explanation  of  the  sum- 
mary proceedings  by  which  Thaw  was  returned  to  the  land 
of  his  birth.  But  a  petition  to  this  effect  has  been  sent  to 
Washington    and    is    now    "under    consideration." 


The  Society  of  Public  Utility  for  Women,  which  appears  to 
be  a  Swiss  organization,  is  demanding  a  law  that  shall  make 
it  compulsory  for  all  young  women  to  undergo  a  medical 
examination  before  marriage.  The  examination  may  be  con- 
ducted at  any  time  when  the  marriageable  age  has  been 
reached  and  irrespective  of  matrimonial  intention.  The 
young  woman  then  becomes  "certificated,"  and  doubtless  the 
possession  of  a  diploma  is  expected  to  act  as  an  incentive 
to  such  men  as  may  be  hesitating  on  the  perilous  brink.  We 
do  not  know  how  the  brave  men  of  Switzerland  may  feel 
about  such  matters,  but  speaking  from  within  the  restricted 
circle  of  personal  experience  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that 
they  will  seek  their  wives  from  other  countries,  where  there 
is  a  sane  recognition  that  the  true  wifely  virtues  are  not 
ascertainable  by  medical  inspection  and  where  the  horrid 
methods  of  the  slave  block  and  the  stock  yard  have  not  yet 
found  favor.  But  it  is  disappointing  to  find  that  these 
hygienic  rabies   have   found   a   lodgment  in   Switzerland. 

Sidney  G.  P.  Coryn. 


Firemen  in  Amsterdam  have  little  idle  time.  Many 
of  them  are  skilled  workmen.  Every  station  has  its 
own  workshop,  where  all  repairs  are  made,  and  where 
automobiles  are  built,  except  as  to  the  chassis.  Amster- 
dam was  one  of  the  first  cities  t<  moto:  apparatus 
into  use  in  the  fire  department. 


October  IS,  1913. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


THE  PATENT  FUEL  MYSTERY. 


In  Which  Sharp  Practice  Meets  a  Master  Hand. 


"It  seems  like  a  good  thing,"  admitted  Studley,  but 
he  spoke  like  a  man  who  is  not  fully  convinced. 

"It  iss  a  goot  t'ing!"  declared  the  junior  partner,  and 
he  spoke  like  a  man  who  not  only  is  fully  convinced, 
but  who  is  prepared  to  do  battle  for  his  convictions. 
"Aint  dat  so,  Dan?" 

"Sure!  it's  a  gold  mine,"  rumbled  the  senior  partner, 
and  he  spoke  like  a  man  who  is  feeling  rather  bored 
at  having  to  argue  over  an  axiom. 

"Or  a  gold  brick — I  wonder  which?"  thought  Stud- 
ley,  still  dubious;  but  he  didn't  say  it. 

"Veil,  den,  v'y  aint  it  a  deal  yet?"  demanded  the 
junior  partner,  after  a  short  silence.  "Vat's  de  matter 
anyhow,  Meester  Studley?" 

Studley  did  not  reply  to  this  last  question.  If  he  had 
been  put  on  oath  he  would  have  been  forced  to  confess 
that  Messrs.  Hurley  &  Hambro  were  the  matter.  The 
"fuel  factory"  they  were  trying  hard  to  sell  him  looked 
all  right  and  the  price  was  reasonable,  but  somehow  he 
did  not  warm  toward  Hurley  &  Hambro. 

"I  didn't  say  anything  was  the  matter,"  Studley  felt 
obliged  to  reply  finally.     "It  looks  all  right,  but " 

"But  vat?"  queried  Hambro,  who,  with  all  the 
patience  that  his  race  has  had  to  cultivate  through  cen- 
turies, perhaps  found  it  becoming  rather  worn  out.  "In 
heaffen's  name,  Meester  Studley,  vat  more  could  you 
vant?  You  see  de  fecktory  from  top  to  bottom,  you 
see  us  make  de  stuff,  you  see  it  burn,  you  see  de  nice, 
elegant  beeg  orders  on  our  books,  you  see  effery  single 
t'ing  you  ask  to  see,  or  dat  ve  could  show  you;  and  ve 
put  de  price  down  onto  de  bed-rock;  now  vy  aint  you 
seddisfied,  eh?" 

Studley  was  secretly  a  little  ashamed  of  his  hesita- 
tion ;  seldom  did  he  permit  himself  any  such  weakness. 
A  sort  of  free-lance  operator,  he  stood  ready  to  buy  or 
sell  anything,  from  a  tract  of  timber  on  Hudson's  Bay 
to  a  trolley  franchise  in  Patagonia,  and  he  had  always 
prided  himself  on  his  quick  decisions.  "It's  a  go !"  or 
"Nothing  doing!"  were  two  of  his  favorite  phrases,  and 
one  or  the  other  was  pretty  sure  to  follow  any  pro- 
posal advanced  to  him  by  a  would-be  seller  or  buyer. 

"I  don't  say  I'm  not  satisfied,"  he  protested,  though 
not  very  emphatically,  "but  I  must  have  a  little  more 
time  to  think  the  thing  over." 

Hambro  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  cast  at  Hurley 
a  glance  in  which  exasperation  was  hardly  dissembled. 
The  big  man.  however,  remained  impassive,  evidently 
considering  his  partner  quite  capable  of  handling  the 
affair  without  his  active  help. 

"How  much  more  time  should  you  vant?"  asked 
Hambro,  exercising  visible  forbearance. 

"Twenty-four  hours,"  Studley  replied,  with  some- 
thing of  his  customary  snap.  "Meet  me  here  tomorrow 
evening  and  you  shall  have  my  decision." 

"Oh,  veil,  all  right,"  agreed  Hambro ;  "but  you  under- 
stand, Meester  Studley,  you  take  your  risks.  Ve  haf 
had  odder  offers  and  maybe  ve  might  get  a  better  vun 
tomorrow.  In  such  a  case  you  should  stand  to  lose  it 
de  chance,  see?" 

"That  is  understood,  of  course,"  returned  Studley, 
calling  what  he  felt  fairly  sure  was  a  bluff. 

Hurley  and  Hambro  departed,  and  by  and  by,  after 
some  uneasy  cogitation,  Studley  w-ent  out  to  walk.  He 
was  obliged  to  confess  himself  completely  nonplussed. 
Never  before  had  he  been  quite  so  much  at  a  loss  how 
to  act. 

The  business  which  he  had  come  to  town  with  the 
idea  of  purchasing  was  a  plant  and  a  process  for  manu- 
facturing briquettes.  The  briquettes  were  made  by  uti- 
lizing such  waste  products  as  coal-dust,  sawdust,  and 
petroleum  refuse.  As  a  "binder"  there  was  an  in- 
gredient the  nature  of  which  would  be  divulged  only 
after  purchase.  He  had  seen  the  briquettes  mixed  and 
finished  off,  and  he  had  tested  them  as  fuel.  He  had 
gone  through  the  -factory  and  looked  everywhere  at 
everything,  and  all  seemed  to  be  as  fair  and  square  as 
possible.  The  reason  given  for  the  desire  to  sell  was 
that  they  hadn't  the  capital  to  swing  the  business;  that 
it  was  not  in  their  line ;  that  they  had  taken  it  on 
speculation,  and  now  preferred  to  unload  it  at  a  sacri- 
fice rather  than  lose  still  more.  And  now  as  he 
was  walking  slowly  along  debating  the  question,  "To 
buy,  or  not  to  buy?"  with  little  prospect  of  reaching  a 
decision,  he  was  aroused  from  his  self-communings  by 
some  one  who  was  persistently  keeping  pace  with  him 
almost  at  his  elbow. 

"The  shades  of  night  were  falling  fast,  the  stars  be- 
gan to  blink ;  I  heard  a  voice,  it  seemed  to  say,  'Drink, 
pretty  creature,  drink  !'  " 

The  speaker  certainly  did  not  answer  to  his  own  de- 
scription of  "pretty  creature."  He  was  shabby  and  un- 
shaven and  his  face  showed  symptoms  of  a  too  free  in- 
dulgence in  the  cup  that  cheers  and  also  inebriates;  yet 
Studley  guessed  he  might  be  a  shade  better  than  the 
common  "bum."  He  looked  at  Studley  with  an  impu- 
dent leer  which  was  rather  engaging,  or  enough  so  to 
cause  that  gentleman,  instead  of  rebuffing  him,  to  ask 
good-naturedly:     "Thirsty,  are  you?" 

"Thirsty !"  echoed  the  shabby  one,  "why,  I've  got  a 
thin  t  in  me  that  reaches  all  the  way  up  and  down, 
through  front  and  back,  and  a  yard  out  at  both  sides. 
Oh,  yes,  I'm  thirsty  all  right." 

"Well,  come  to  think  of  it,  so  am  I,  and  I  dislike  to 
drink  alone,"  said  Studley,  yielding  to  a  sudden  im- 
pulse to  distract  his  thoughts  awhile  in  the  society  of 
this  not  wholly  unprepossessing  reprobate.  "If  you 
know  of  a  near-by  fount  you  might  lead  me  to  it." 


"Blindfold  if  necessary,"  was  the  joyous  response. 
"Watch  yourself  being  personally  conducted." 

"Friend,  your  ministrations  are  doing  me  good,"  re- 
marked the  shabby  man  with  a  contented  sigh,  after  his 
entertainer  had  thrice  given  an  order  for  the  cool, 
amber  liquid  drawn  from  the  wood.  "I  wouldn't  have 
you  suppose,  though,"  he  half  apologized,  "that  I'm  in 
the  habit  of  inviting  myself  to  drink  this  way  with  any- 
body who " 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,"  interposed  the  host;  "pray 
don't  mention  it." 

"Thanks !  Consider  it  not  mentioned,"  consented  the 
guest  easily.  "Fact  is  I'm  short  of  cash  at  the  moment. 
You  mightn't  think  it,  but  I've  seen  better  days.  I 
kept  servants  once.  I  had  an  inside  man,  as  the  can- 
nibal said  when  he  had  eaten  the  missionary.  "Con- 
fidentially, friend" — the  speaker  leaned  forward  and 
lowered  his  voice — "I  am  by  profession  a  chemistry 
sharp,  Jackson  Jervis,  B.  S.,' Harvard,  with  a  Heidel- 
berg Ph.  D.  added  for  good  measure.  But  the  B.  S. 
began  long  ago  to  mean  brandy  and  soda,  and  the  Ph. 

D.  got  to  meaning  full  of  drink,  so "    He  broke  off 

with  a  reckless  laugh,  then  resumed :  "I  was  a  promis- 
ing youth,  but  I  didn't  perform — continuously.  I  used 
to  be  with  a  big  Pittsburgh  concern  and  they  paid  me 
a  salary  in  five  figures.  I  was  worth  every  cent  of  it 
to  'em,  too.  But  finally  they  got  peeved  because  I 
liked  to  take  a  day  off  now  and  then  sort  of  impromptu, 
as  it  were.  I  couldn't  help  it ;  it  runs  in  our  family ; 
there's  been  at  least  one  soaker  in  every  generation 
since  Noah.  Well,  that  explained,  but  it  didn't  excuse, 
and  I  got  fired.  However,  I'm  a  man  of  ideas;  I  have 
a  new  one  every  week  or  oftener,  and  I  sell  'em — not 
for  anything  like  what  they  are  worth,  because  it's 
usually  a  forced  sale,  as  you  might  say,  and  when  the 
thirst  is  on  me  I'm  glad  to  take  whatever  I  can  get. 
Last  time,  though,  with  one  of  my  very  best  I  got 
shamefully  buncoed.  I  jostled  up  against  a  combina- 
tion in  this  little  old  burg  that  beat  me — a  Hibernian 
and  a  Hebrew,  crooks  both  of  'em,  if  I  am  a  judge." 

Studley  began  suddenly  to  sit  up  and  take  notice. 
Without  letting  the  other  guess  what  had  awakened 
his  interest,  he  remarked :  "They  trimmed  you,  I 
infer." 

"Right  down  to  the  stubble.  (Thanks !  I  don't  care 
if  I  do.)  I'll  tell  you  about  it.  I  had  perfected  a 
process  for  making  a  patent  fuel,  and  I  sold  it  to  these 
sculpins  for  what  I  thought  a  fair  price.  They  paid 
me  a  small  advance,  and  that's  all  I  ever  got  out  of  it 
— except  the  promise  of  some  stock  that  was  never 
issued  in  a  company  that  was  never  organized." 

"Hadn't  you  any  redress?"  asked  the  now  greatly 
interested  listener,  as  the  narrator  stopped  to  bury  his 
nose  in  his  beer  glass. 

Jackson  Jervis  chuckled.  "I  have  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  they  are  sicker  of  the  bargain  now 
than  I  am,"  he  replied. 

"How  is  that?"  queried  Studley,  gripping  by  main 
strength  his  air  of  being  no  more  than  politely  in- 
terested. 

"When  you're  playing  with  sharpers,"  was  the  im- 
pressive reply,  "it's  just  as  well  to  keep  a  card  up 
your  sleeve.  I  didn't  warm  to  that  pair  over  much, 
and  I  was  inspired  to  take  precautions.  When  I  gave 
them  the  formula  for  my  process  I  didn't  give  them 
quite  all  of  it.  One  little  omission,  seemingly  unim- 
portant, has  turned  out  to  make  all  the  difference  be- 
tween a  brilliant  success  and  a  dismal  failure." 

Jervis  grinned  as  he  said  this.  A  moment  later  he 
slapped  his  knee  and  broke  into  a  chuckling  laugh. 
"Say,"  he  continued,  "if  there's  any  one  thing  more 
than  another  that  makes  those  guys  sick  it  is  to  wake 
up  in  the  night  and  hear  an  alarm  from  box  23." 

"Eh !  why  so  ?" 

"It's  the  box  on  their  factory,  and  they  have  heart 
failure  when  it  rings,"  Jervis  added,  but  declined  to  ex- 
plain further. 

"Do  you  intend  now  to  sell  these  parties  the  rest  of 
your  secret — on  your  own  terms?"  inquired  Studley, 
after  a  moment. 

"Not  much!"  replied  Tervis,  emphatically  and  some- 
what vindictively;  "they  aren't  going  to  make  a  fortune 
with  my  help.  Beside  which,"  he  explained,  with  a 
return  of  his  grin,  "you  can't  get  juice  from  a  squeezed 
lemon.  They  have  spent  their  last  cent,  and  the  last 
cent  they  can  raise  in  trying  to  boost  the  business  to  a 
success,  and  unless  they  can  unload  on  some  unsus- 
pecting innocent  they'll  be  in  bankruptcy  or  in  hiding 
before  the  end  of  another  month." 

"Oho!  ha!  ha!"  Studley  forced  a  laugh  as  he  felt 
the  warm  blood  rising  to  his  cheeks.  Here  was  some- 
thing valuable,  or  could  be  made  so  if  taken  advantage 
of  properly. 

"Mr.  Jervis,"  he  said,  in  his  frankest  manner  and 
with  his  most  engaging  smile,  "it  must  have  been  kind 
fate — kind  to  you  and  kind  to  me — that  brought  about 
this  meeting.  May  I  have  with  you  a  little  business 
talk  which  I  think  will  result  to  our  common  advan- 
tage ?" 

"Friend,"  responded  the  chemist,  with  preternatural 
solemnity,  "you  were  the  means  of  getting  me  to  this 
life-saving  station  and  resuscitating  me ;  of  a  dessi- 
cated  mummy  you  have  made  a  man;  you  may  have 
anything  I  possess." 

Their  "talk"  was  long  and  interesting,  and  in  the 
end  it  led  them  to  the  quarters  of  a  firm  of  famous 
chemists,  where,  after  Jervis's  formula  had  been  crit- 
ically examined  and  a  great  many  questions  asked  and 
answered,  the  discovery  was  pronounced  of  the  utmost 
importance  as  a  commercial  proposition,  being  in  its 
entirety  not  only  surprisingly  simple,  but  feasible  from 


every  viewpoint.  Then  certain  legal  papers  between 
one  Studley  and  Jackson  Jervis  were  drawn  up,  signed 
and  sworn  to  before  a  notary,  and  the  promoter  was 
ready  to  meet  the  precious  pair  at  their  own  game. 

Next  morning,  after  a  late  and  leisurely  breakfast, 
Studley  rang  up  Hurley  &  Hambro  on  the  telephone. 
"I've  decided  to  take  your  factory,"  he  told  Hambro, 
who  responded  to  his  call.  "Be  here  at  ten  sharp  and 
we'll  close  the  deal." 

"Goot !"  cried  the  little  man,  so  elated  that  he  failed 
to  cover  the  transmitter  as  he  said  to  his  partner  in 
an  exultant  aside:    "Say,  Dan,  ve've  landed  de  sucker  !" 

"Glory  be !  'tis  the  foinest  taste  av  wor-r-rk  ye  ivver 
done,  Ikey,  me  b'y!" 

The  unsuspected  auditor  of  this  heart-to-heart  con- 
fidence chuckled  as  he  softly  hung  up  the  receiver. 

The  big  Celt  and  his  little  companion  were  punctual 
to  the  appointment,  even  a  little  previous.  Studley  met 
them  with  a  smile  and  began  briskly:  "Well,  gentle- 
men, I'm  going  to  take  the  factory  at  your  price " 

"Meester  Studley,  you  got  it  sense!"  broke  in  Ham- 
bro fervently. 

"I  hope  so,"  was  the  dry  response.  "Yes,  I'll  buy  it 
for  cash  down  at  your  price — less  a  discount  of  40  per 
cent." 

"Vat!  Vat  de  teffel  you  should  mean  it  40  per  cent 
discount?"  Hambro's  voice  rose  to  a  squeak,  while  his 
semi-somnolent  partner's  eyes  suddenly  opened  with  an 
angry  glare.  "Vat  for  you  should  taik  it  such  foolish- 
ness?" he  asked,  recovering  himself  enough  to  force  a 
laugh.  "Forty  per  cent!  It  iss  ruination!  You  vas 
joking!" 

"Not  at  all!"  contradicted  Studley.  "I  mean  it.  I 
must  have  40  per  cent  off  for  the  risk  I'm  taking — 
either  that  or  no  deal." 

"Risk!  Vat  risk  iss  he  talking  about?"  queried  the 
little  Jew,  looking  at  the  big  Irishman,  who  shook  his 
head  in  feigned  bewilderment. 

"I  can't  tell  you  anything  about  risks  that  you  don't 
already  know,"  remarked  Studley,  drawing  from  his 
pocket  a  big  wad  of  bills,  the  sight  of  which  took  im- 
mediate effect.  "Well,  what's  the  decision,  gentle- 
men?" 

"I — ve — you  are  too  hard  on  us,  Mr.  Studley,"  began 
Hambro,  when  there  arose  a  sound  that  caused  both 
him  and  his  associate  to  lose  color  visibly. 

One — two!     One — two — three!     An  alarm  of  fire  ! 

"Twenty-three!"  announced  Studley.  "Your  fac- 
tory's afire  again  perhaps,"  he  suggested  maliciously. 
"See  here,  I'll  be  a  sport  and  gamble  with  you  on  it. 
I'll  take  the  factory  right  now,  and  if  it  burns  up   I 

lose ;  if  not "    He  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  began 

to  peel  one-hundred-dollar  bills  from  his  roll." 

"Say,  Ikey,"  eagerly  spoke  up  Hurley,  greedy  eyes 
on  the  money.  "Maybe  we  might  come  to  terms  by 
compromisin'  wid  Misther  Studley  somehow."  He  was 
plainly  feverishly  anxious. 

"Split  de  tifference  und  make  it  dwenty  per  cent," 
snapped  Hambro,  his  words  fairly  clogging  his  throat 
in  his  eagerness  to  say  it  all  in  a  mouthful,  as  the 
alarm  sounded  again.  His  beady  eyes  were  fixed  with 
a  frightened  gaze  on  Studley's.  "By  Got,  I  show  you 
I  can  also  dake  a  sporting  chance!" 

"You're  on,"  Studley  came  back  lightning  quick,  yet 
easily,  with  a  quiet  little  laugh.  "Sign  this  argeement," 
and  he  drew  a  paper  from  his  pocket  and  placed  a 
fountain  pen  in  Hambro's  willing  hand.  "I  had  this 
drawn  up  ready  for  your  signatures."  The  partners 
set  their  names  to  the  document  as  fast  as  pen  could 
travel  over  the  paper,  and  the  promoter  and  his  roll  of 
bills  were  separated. 

.  "Did  I  pull  box  23  at  the  proper  moment?"  asked 
Jervis  an  hour  or  so  later.  "Good !  The  engineer,  who 
is  a  friend  of  mine,  faked  a  smudge  in  the  boiler-room, 
and  nobody  but  ourselves  will  ever  get  wise  to  the 
game." 

One  day,  several  months  later,  Studley  was  standing 
in  front  of  the  factory  when  a  man  crossed  from  the 
opposite  corner  and  rather  hesitatingly  accosted  him. 

"Goot  morning,  Meester  Studley,"  he  said;  "how  iss 
peezniss  mit  you?" 

"Fine,  Mr.  Hambro,"  was  the  answer,  with  a  broad 
smile ;  "we're  thinking  of  running  a  night  shift  to  catch 
up  with  our  orders." 

"Iss — iss  dat  so?"  was  Hambro's  somewhat  dazed  re- 
sponse. "You  deliver  de  orders  right  along  and  you 
don't  git  no — no  kick  from  de  customers,  eh?  And  no 
fires?" 

"Kick!  nary!  Duplicate  orders  by  return  mail  is 
what  we  get.  Why.  man.  we  can't  give  'em  the  stuff 
half  fast  enough ;  they're  down  on  their  knees  begging 
for  it.  That  fuel  is  more  than  satisfactory,  they  tell  us. 
and  we're  simply  coining  money." 

"Iss  dat  so?  Mine  gracious,  iss  dat  so?"  Hambro 
muttered  feebly. 

Studley  eyed  him  with  secret  amusement,  then  said 
suddenly:  "Hambro,  you  remind  me  of  the  man  who 
was  so  sharp  he  cut  himself  fatally  and  bled  to  death. 
If  you  had  treated  that  poor  devil  of  a  chemist  on  the 
level  you  would  have  got  from  him  the  rest  of  the 
formula — cure  for  that  spontaneous  combustion  that 
bothered  you  so  much  and  made  you  so  anxious  to  un- 
load a  hoodoo  on  me." 

At  this  moment  a  clear-eyed,  well-groomed  young 
man  appeared  in  the  doorway,  and  Studley  said:  "My 
partner.  Hambro;  I  think  you've  met  before." 

The  little  man's  jaw  dropped  as  his  abashed  yel  fasci- 
nated gaze  met  the  mocking  smile  of   facl 
B.  S.,  Ph.  D.  Frank  M.  B 

San  Francisco,  October,  1913. 
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"LLOYD'S  LIST"  REDIVIVUS. 


An  Excursion  into  the  Byways  of  London  Journalism. 


Several  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  London  news- 
papers are  quite  unknown  to  the  man  in  the  street. 
That  statement  is  intentionally  exclusive  of  trade  publi- 
cations, which  naturally  appeal  only  to  the  baker  and 
candlestick  maker  and  the  like.  The  periodicals  referred 
to  have  a  long  ancestry,  a  considerable  circulation,  an 
enviable  advertising  revenue,  and  are  the  gospel  of  their 
regular  readers.  There  is  the  City  Press,  for  example, 
now  in  its  fifty-sixth  year,  a  weekly  organ  specially  de- 
voted to  matters  appertaining  to  "the  city"  and  greatly 
beloved  by  those  whose  business  avocations  are  confined 
within  the  limits  of  what  was  London  town  in  the  olden 
days.  It  is  distinguished,  too,  for  its  admirable  his- 
torical and  antiquarian  articles,  yet  there  are  countless 
thousands  of  Londoners  who  never  saw  a  copy  in  their 
lives.  Then  there  is  the  Morning  Advertiser,  with  the 
most  sedate-looking  office  on  Fleet  Street  and  the  repu- 
tation of  having  been  edited  by  a  one-time  popular 
novelist.  Altlrough  a  daily,  and  with  nearly  a  hundred 
and  twenty  years  of  history  behind  it,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  any  save  "licensed  victualers"  are  aware  of  its 
existence.  For  it  is  the  organ  of  the  publicans,  and 
though  excellent  as  a  newspaper  has  never  catered  for  a 
popular  circulation. 

Valuable  properties  though  the  foregoing  are  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  the  Shipping  and  Mercantile  Ga- 
zette has  any  rival  among  the  specialized  periodicals  of 
the  British  capital  as  a  money-earner.  Its  countless 
small  advertisements,  each  decorated  with  a  tiny  picture 
of  a  ship  in  full  sail,  must  alone  represent  a  large  in- 
come. For  more  than  seventy  years,  too,  the  Gazette 
has  had  the  valuable  privilege  of  incorporating  in  its 
pages  the  Lloyd's  List,  which  is  world-famous  among 
those  who  either  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships  or  are 
practically  interested  in  the  business  of  the  great  waters. 
That  privilege,  however,  is  soon  to  be  withdrawn,  for  it 
is  announced  that  Lloyd's  List  is  ere  long  to  appear  as 
a  daily  paper  specializing  in  shipping  intelligence  and 
general  commercial  information. 

After  all,  the  revival  of  Lloyd's  List  as  a  distinct  news- 
paper entity  is  but  a  return  to  the  status  quo  of  1726, 
for  Lloyd's  List  is  actually,  with  the  exception  of  the 
official  London  Gazette,  the  most  venerable  of  all  the 
existing  London  newspapers.  It  was  founded  in  the  fall 
of  1696  by  that  Edward  Lloyd  whose  coffee-house  be- 
came the  resort  of  the  shipping  fraternity  of  the  late 
seventeenth  century,  was  published  tri-weekly,  consisted 
of  a  single  sheet  about  half  the  size  of  the  Argonaut, 
and  came  to  an  untimely  end  with  its  seventy-sixth 
number  because  its  owner  had  a  difference  with  the 
government  of  the  day.  Revived  in  1726,  it  had  a 
separate  existence  until  1836,  when,  as  above  stated,  it 
was  absorbed  by  the  Shipping  and  Mercantile  Gazette. 
In  its  new  incarnation  it  is  not  likely  to  prove  a  serious 
competitor  to  the  popular  press  of  London,  but  this 
new  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  capital's  journalism  is 
worthy  of  record  for  the  memories  it  revives. 

For  Lloyd's  List,  as  already  hinted,  owes  its  exist- 
ence to  a  coffee-house.  Xow  those  resorts  took  their 
color  from  the  district  in  which  they  were  established, 
such  as  were  opened  in  the  heart  of  the  city  naturally 
being  frequented  by  men  of  business.  They  also  ac- 
quired a  specific  character  from  the  type  of  business 
men  by  which  they  were  patronized.  Garraway's 
coffee-house  was  the  headquarters  of  lottery  speculators, 
just  as  Jonathan's  and  Sam's  were  notorious  for  their 
connection  with  stock-jobbing. 

Having  regard,  however,  to  its  subsequent  history, 
no  coffee-house  of  the  city  proper  was  of  so  much  im- 
portance to  the  commercial  prosperity  of  London  as 
that  established  by  Edward  Lloyd.  He  first  appears  in 
the  history  of  old  London  as  the  keeoer  of  a  coffee- 
house in  Tower  Street  in  1688,  but  about  four  years 
later  he  removed  to  Lombard  Street  in  close  proximity 
to  the  Exchange,  and  his  house  gradually  became  the 
recognized  centre  of  shipbroking  and  marine  insur- 
ance business.  Two  pictures  of  Lloyd's  as  it  was  in 
the  first  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century  are  to  be 
found  in  the  gallery  of  English  literature,  one  from  the 
pen  of  Steele,  the  other  from  that  of  Addison.  The 
first  is  in  the  form  of  a  petition  to  Isaac  Bickerstaff, 
Esq..  from  the  customers  of  the  house,  and  begged  that 
he  would  use  his  influence  to  get  other  coffee-houses 
to  adopt  a  custom  which  prevailed  at  Lloyd's.  Great 
scandal,  it  seems,  had  been  caused  by  coffee-house  ora- 
tors of  the  irresponsible  order.  Such  nuisances  were 
not  tolerated  at  Lloyd's.  The  petitioners  explained — 
and  by  inference  the  explanation  preserves  a  record  of 
the  internal  economy  of  the  house — that  at  Lloyd's  a 
servant  was  deputed  to  ascend  the  pulpit  in  the  room 
and  read  the  news  as  it  arrived,  "while  the  whole  au- 
dience are  sipping  their  respective  liquors." 

Evidently  the  pulpit  at  Lloyd's  was  a  settled  institu- 
tion.    It  played   a  conspicuous   part  in  that  ludicrous 
incident  which  Addison  describes  at  his  own  expense. 
It  was  his  habit,  he  explains,  to  jot  down  from  time 
to   time   brief   hints   such   as   could   be   expanded   into 
Spectator  papers,  and  a  sheetful  of  such  hints  would 
natura'iy   look  like  "a   rhapsody  of  nonsense''   to  any 
one  save   the   writer  himself.     Such   a   sheet  he  acci- 
dental'y   dropped    in   Lloyd's   one   day.   and   before   he 
misst  ,  it  the  boy  of  the  house  had  picked  it  up  and  was 
tg  it  around  in  search  of  its  owner.     But  Addi- 
not  know  that  until  it  was  too  late.     Many  of 
coffee-drinkers  had  glanced  at  its  contents,  which 
caused  them  so  much  merriment  that  the  boy  was 


ordered  to  ascend  the  pulpit  and  read  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  company  at  large.  The  reading  of  the 
paper  was  a  huge  success  for  all  save  the  essayist  him- 
self, who  at  last,  however,  possessed  himself  of  his  own 
notes  and  twisted  them  into  a  pipe-light  to  divert  sus- 
picion. 

Those  were  the  idyllic  days  of  Lloyd's.  Then  it  was 
a  coffee-house  first  and  a  brokers'  exchange  second; 
now  it  is  an  underwriters'  haunt  chiefly  and  only  inci- 
dentally a  restaurant.  But  let  not  the  reader  be  misled 
by  that  last  word.  He  must  not.  on  his  next  visit  to 
London,  hie  him  to  the  Royal  Exchange  and  expect  to 
take  his  lunch  amid  surroundings  reminiscent  of  Steele 
and  Addison.  For  Lloyd's  is  a  close  corporation  in 
these  days,  almost  as  strictly  reserved  for  the  use  of 
members  as  the  Stock  Exchange  itself.  In  Steele's  days 
the  price  of  a  cup  of  coffee  made  the  old  Lloyd's  open 
to  all ;  today  to  be  a  member  of  the  association  which 
boasts  the  same  name  means  depositing  security  vary- 
ing from  five  to  ten  thousand  pounds,  and  an  entrance 
fee  of  either  twelve  guineas  or  a  hundred  pounds.  For, 
as  many  in  San  Francisco  know  to  their  profit,  Lloyd's 
is  a  huge  insurance  corporation,  and  it  is  essential  that 
underwriters  who  assume  large  risks  should  not  be  men 
of  straw.  It  is  estimated  that  the  combined  security 
of  the  more  than  six  hundred  members  of  Lloyd's  rep- 
resent over  seven  million  pounds,  which  helps  to  ex- 
plain why  the  Lloyd's  underwriters  paid  their  San 
Francisco  liabilities  to  a  cent. 

Although  the  outsider  may  not  drink  a  cup  of  coffee 
or  a  whisky  and  soda  in  the  Lloyd's  of  the  twentieth 
century,  if  he  be  a  friend  of  a  member  or  a  sea  captain 
he  may  lunch  in  the  Captains'  Room  and  make  a  tour 
of  the  other  apartments  in  that  suite  at  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  Royal  Exchange.  Apart  from  the  scene 
of  almost  feverish  activity  which  may  be  witnessed 
there  any  week-day,  he  will  be  interested  in  the  monster 
ledgers  in  which  are  posted  day  by  day  the  most  minute 
particulars  of  the  world's  shipping,  while  the  other  em- 
bellishments of  the  rooms  comprise  several  statutes  and 
a  tablet  to  the  honor  of  the  Times  in  recognition  of  its 
services  in  exposing  a  gigantic  financial  fraud.  For  the 
members  of  Lloyd's  are  distinguished  above  all  things 
for  their  commercial  integrity,  the  original  founders 
having  broken  away  from  the  first  Lloyd's  because  they 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  dangerous  speculations. 
They  are  also  men  of  large  charity  and  public  benevo- 
lence, the  most  liberal  of  subscribers  to  life-boat,  hos- 
pital, and  patriotic  funds.  So  there  are  sentimental  as 
well  as  commercial  reasons  why  they  may  be  wished 
all  prosperity  in  the  revival  of  Lloyd's  List. 

Henry  C.  Shelley. 

London,  October  1,  1913. 


The  richest  and  probably  the  largest  iron  ore  mine 
in  the  world  is  located  at  Kiruna,  Lapland,  in  latitude 
6Syi  degrees  north,  which  is  about  the  same  as  the 
northernmost  boundary  of  Alaska.  The  climate  is 
somewhat  milder  than  in  Alaska,  and  these  mines  are 
worked  the  year  around.  About  1600  men  are  em- 
ployed and  the  equipment  is  all  of  the  most  modern 
machinery  obtainable.  Machine  tools  for  the  repair 
shop,  air  compressors,  and  rock  drills,  and  several  of 
the  largest  steam  and  electric  shovels  are  of  American 
make.  The  plant  is  at  present  operated  by  steam 
power,  the  coal  supply  coming  from  England  and 
Spitzbergen,  but  the  electrification  of  the  mines  is  in 
progress,  and  this  power  will  be  used  exclusively  as 
soon  as  the  new-  power  plant  of  the  State  of  Sweden, 
now  under  construction  at  Porjus  Falls,  is  completed. 
The  transmission  line  is  completed  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  power  station  will  be  ready  to  deliver  current 
early  in  1914.  One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  horse- 
power will  be  the  capacity  of  this  station,  and  it  will  be 
transmitted  over  a  distance  of  150  miles.  The  state 
railway  between  Kiruna  and  Narvik  is  being  electrified 
and  will  be  operated  from  this  station.  The  ore  is 
shipped  from  Kiruna  to  Narvik  on  the  Norwegian 
coast  by  rail,  and  from  there  by  water  to  Germany,  a 
small  percentage  finding  its  way  to  other  countries. 
■■■ 

In  spite  of  the  march  of  civilization,  there  remains 
much  that  is  still  primitive  in  Sicily,  and  a  curious  sight 
at  Palermo  is  to  see  the  fishermen  spearing  fish  in  the 
harbor  by  the  aid  of  glass-bottomed  buckets  (says  the 
Wide  World  Magazine).  There  are  many  corners  of 
the  world  where  fish  are  speared,  but  perhaps  the  use  of 
the  glass-bottomed  bucket  in  this  connection  is  to  be 
seen  only  at  Palermo.  The  fishermen  lean  far  over  the 
side  of  their  boats,  and  hold  the  bucket  on  the  water 
with  one  hand,  poking  their  heads  into  it  as  if  engaged 
in  the  Hallow-e'en  game  of  ducking  for  apples.  They 
hold  a  spear  poised  in  the  free  hand,  and  thus  await  the 
arrival  of  their  victims.  wrho  are  sighted  through  the 
glass  bottom  of  the  bucket,  which   acts  as  a  kind  of 

telescope. 

■  ■* 

On  October  9  the  Memorial  Art  Gallery,  given  to  the 
University  of  Rochester.  New  York,  as  a  memorial  to 
her  son.  James  G.  Averell.  by  Mrs.  James  S.  Watson, 
was  formally  opened  by  a  notable  inaugural  exhibition 
of  paintings  by  American  artists.  The  exhibition  con- 
tains over  one  hundred  and  thirty  canvases  by  the  fore- 
most painters  of  America,  including  noteworthy  ex- 
amples of  the  work  of  deceased  artists  such  as  Whistler. 
Inness,  Fuller.  Winslow  Homer.  John  La  Farge,  and 
others. 

With  the  exception  of  Siberia,  Brazil,  and  the  north- 
western L'nited  States,  British  Columbia's  timber  wealth 
is  reported  to  be  unparalleled  in  any  other  country. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


The  Minstrel-Boy. 
The  Minstrel  Boy  to  the  war  is  gone, 

In  the  ranks   of  death  you'll  find   him ; 
His  father's  sword  he  has  girdled  on, 

And  his  wild  harp  slung  behind  him. — 
"Land  of  song!"  said  the  warrior-bard, 

"Tho'  all  the  world  betrays  thee, 
"One  sword,  at  least,  thy  rights  shall  guard, 

"One  faithful  harp  shall  praise  thee !" 

The  Minstrel  fell  1 — but  the  f oeman's  chain 

Could  not  bring  his  proud  soul  under; 
The  harp  he  loved  ne'er  spoke  again, 

For  he  tore  its  chords   asunder ; 
And  said,  "Xo  chains  shall   sully  thee, 

Thou  soul  of  love  and  bravery  ! 
Thy  songs  were  made  for  the  pure  and  free, 

They  shall  never  sound  in  slavery." 

— Thomas  Moore. 


Long  Years  Have  Past. 
Long  years  have  past,  old  friend,  since  we 

First  met  in  life's  young  day ; 
And   friends  long  loved  by  thee  and  me, 

Since  then  have  dropt  away ; — 
But  enough  remain  to  cheer  us  on, 

And  sweeten,  when  thus  we're  met, 
The  glass  we  fill  to  the  many  gone, 

And  the  few  who  're  left  us  yet. 

Our  locks,   old   friend,   now  thinly  grow. 

And  some  hang  white  and  chill ; 
While  some,  like  flowers  mid  Autumn's  snow, 

Retain  youth's  color  still. 
And  so.  in  our  hearts,   tho'  one  by  one. 

Youth's  sunny  hopes  have  set, 
Thank  heaven,  not  all  their  light  is  gone, — 

We  've  some  to  cheer  us  yet. 

Then  here's  to  thee,  old  friend,  and  long 

May  thou  and  I  thus  meet, 
To   brighten   still   with   wine  and   song 

This  short  life,  ere  it  fleet. 
And  still  as  death  comes  stealing  on, 

Let's  never,   old  friend,   forget, 
Even  while  we  sigh  o'er  blessings  gone, 

How  many  are  left  us  yet.         — Thomas  Moore. 


Sweet  Innisfallen. 
Sweet  Innisfallen,  fare  thee  well, 

May  calm  and  sunshine  long  be  thine ! 
How  fair  thou  art  let  others  tell, — 

To  feet  how  fair  shall  long  be  mine. 

Sweet  Innisfallen,  long  shall  dwell 
In   memory's   dream   that  sunny  smile, 

Which  o'er  thee  on  that  evening  fell, 
When  first  I  saw  thy  fairy  isle. 

T"  was  light,  indeed,  too  blest  for  one, 
Who    had   to   turn   to  paths   of   care — 

Through  crowded  haunts  again  to  run, 
And  leave  thee  bright  and  silent  there ; 

Xo  more  unto  thy  shores  to  come, 
But,  on  the  world's  shrewd  ocean  tost, 

Dream  of  thee  sometimes,  as  a  home 
Of  sunshine  he  had  seen  and  lost. 

Far  better  in  thy  weeping  hours 

To  part  from  thee,  as  I  do  now, 
When    mist   is    o'er   thy   blooming   bowers, 

Like  sorrow's  veil  on  beauty's  brow. 

For,  though  unrivaled  still  thy  grace, 
Thou  dost  not  look,  as  then,  too  blest, 

But  thus  in  shadow,  seem'st  a  place 
Where  erring  man  might  hope  to  rest — 

Might  hope  to  rest,  and  find  in  thee 

A  gloom  like  Eden's  on  the  day 
He  left  its  shade,  when  every  tree, 

Like  thine,   hung  weeping  o'er  his  way. 

Weeping  or   smiling,   lovely   isle  1 

And  all  the  lovelier  for  thy  tears — 
For   tho'   but    rare    thy    sunny   smile, 

'T  is  heaven's  own  glance  when  it  appears. 

Like  feeling  hearts,  whose  joys  are  few. 
But,  when   indeed  they  come,   divine — 

The  brightest  light  the  sun  e'er  threw 
Is  lifeless  to  one  gleam  of  thine ! 

— Thomas  Moore. 


The  Meeting  of  the  Waters. 
There  is  not  in  the  wide  world  a  valley  so  sweet 
As  that  vale  in  whose  bosom  the  bright  waters  meet ; 
Oh !  the  last  rays  of  feeling  and  life  must  depart. 
Ere  the  bloom  of  that  valley  shall  fade  from  my  heart. 

Yet  it  was  not  that  nature  had  shed  o'er  the  scene 
Her  purest  of  crystal  and  brightest  of  green  ; 
'T  was  not  her  soft  magic  of  streamlet  or  hill, 
Oh  !    no, — it   was   something   more   exquisite   still. 

'T   was  that   friends,   the  beloved  of  my  bosom,   were   near, 
Who  made  every  dear  scene   of  enchantment  more  dear, 
And  who  felt  how  the  best  charms  of  nature  improve. 
When  we  see  them  reflected  from  looks  that  we  love. 

Sweet  vale  of  Avoca !  how  calm  could  I  rest 

In  thy  bosom  of  shade,  with  the  friends  I  iove  best, 

Where  the  storms  that  we  feel  in  this  cold  world  should  cease. 

And  our  hearts,  like  thy  waters,  be  mingled  in  peace. 

— Thomas  Moore. 

In  the  deserts  of  Chinese  Turkestan  the  sands  have 
buried  a  vast  civilization  that  was  forgotten  for  cen- 
turies. The  dry  sand  preserved  intact  numbers  of 
manuscripts  in  an  unknown  language  wrritten  in  un- 
known characters.  These  M.  Gauthiot,  a  young 
Frenchman,  has  managed  to  decipher  by  the  fortunate 
finding  of  fragments  that  had  notes  in  other  known 
languages.  This  discovery  it  is  expected  will  lead  to 
the  world  gaining  a  much  further  knowledge  of  the 
lost  country,  Sogdiana,  and  its  people,  mentioned  by 
Strabo  and  Herodotus. 


California  led  in  the  United  States  in  gold  production 
for  1912,  putting  out  $20,008,000.  The  production  of 
gold  in  the  L'nited  States  during  1912  resulted  in  a  de- 
crease of  $3,438,500  as  compared  with  the  previous 
year,  and  the  lowest  American  production  since  1907. 
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A  CIVIL  WAR  DIARY. 


Mrs.  Sarah  Morgan  Dawson  Gives  Her  Impressions  of  the 
Great  Struggle  as  They  Were  Recorded  Day  by  Day. 


Mr.  Warrington  Dawson,  who  writes  an  introduction 
to  this  remarkable  diary,  states  that  its  existence  was 
discovered  almost  by  accident.  A  Philadelphian  while 
in  conversation  with  his  mother  had  thrown  some  doubt 
on  that  lady's  description  of  the  engagement  between 
the  Essex  and  the  Arkansas.  ''But  I  wrote  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  whole,  just  a  few  hours  after  it  occurred," 
said  Mrs.  Dawson.  "Early  in  the  war  I  began  to  keep 
a  diary,  and  continued  until  the  very  end.  I  had  to 
find  some  vent  for  my  feelings,  and  I  would  not  make 
an  exhibition  of  myself  by  talking,  as  so  many  women 
did."  The  Philadelphian  expressed  a  skeptical  in- 
terest, and  so  on  Mrs.  Dawson's  return  to  her 
home  in  Charleston  "she  unstitched  with  trembling 
hands  a  linen-bound  parcel  always  kept  in  her  tall, 
cedar-lined  wardrobe  of  curled  walnut.  On  it  was 
scratched  in  ink  To  be  burned  unread  after  my  death' ; 
it  contained,  she  had  once  told  me,  a  record  of  no  in- 
terest save  to  her  who  had  written  it  and  lacked  the 
courage  to  re-read  it;  a  narrative  of  days  she  had  lived, 
of  joys  she  had  lost;  of  griefs  she  had  accepted,  of  vain 
hopes  cherished."  Mr.  Dawson  tells  us  that  he  pleaded 
for  the  preservation  of  the  volumes  and  at  last  suc- 
ceeded. Mrs.  Dawson  wrote  for  him  a  deed  of  gift, 
giving  him  permission  to  make  such  use  of  them  as 
he  might  see  fit.  Here,  he  says,  was  a  girl  who  by  her 
own  admission  had  known  but  ten  months'  schooling  in 
her  life  and  had  educated  herself  at  home  because  of 
her  yearning  for  knowledge;  and  yet  she  wrote  in  a 
style  so  pure,  with  a  command  of  English  so  thorough, 
that  rare  are  the  pages  where  she  had  to  stop  for  the 
alteration  of  so  much  as  one  wrod.  The  very  haste  of 
noting  what  had  just  occurred,  before  more  should 
come,  had  disturbed  the  pure  line  of  very  few  among 
these  flowing  sentences.  Not  only  are  these  diaries  a 
fine  piece  of  literature,  but  they  show  a  fairness  of 
treatment  and  a  balance  of  judgment  almost  incredible 
at  such  a  period  and  in  an  author  so  young.  The  effort 
to  state  the  exact  facts  is  obvious,  but  no  less  obvious 
is  the  care  to  render  honor  where  honor  is  due,  alike 
to  friend  and  foe.  One  of  the  earlier  entries  is  dated 
on  the  day  following  the  demand  for  the  surrender  of 
Xew  Orleans : 

"All  devices,  signs,  and  flags  of  the  Confederacy  shall  be 
suppressed."  So  says  Picayune  Butler.  Good.  I  devote 
all  my  red,  white,  and  blue  silk  to  the  manufacture  of  Con- 
federate flags.  As  soon  as  one  is  confiscated,  I  make  another, 
until  my  ribbon  is  exhausted,  when  I  will  sport  a  duster  em- 
blazoned in  high  colors,  "Hurra!  for  the  bonny  blue  flag!" 
Henceforth,  I  wear  one  pinned  to  my  bosom— not  a  duster, 
but  a  little  flag  ;  the  man  who  says  take  it  off  will  have  to  pull 
it  off  for  himself ;  the  man  who  dares  attempt  it — well !  a 
pistol  in  my  pocket  fills  up  the  gap.     I  am  capable,  too. 

This  is  a  dreadful  war,  to  make  even  the  hearts  of  women 
so  bitter !  I  hardly  know  myself  these  last  few  weeks.  I, 
who  have  such  a  horror  of  bloodshed,  consider  even  killing 
in  self-defense  murder,  who  can  not  wish  them  the  slightest 
evil,  whose  only  prayer  is  to  have  them  sent  back  in  peace 
to  their  own  country — /  talk  of  killing  them!  For  what  else 
do  I  wear  a  pistol  and  carving-knife?  I  am  afraid  I  will  try 
them  on  the  first  one  who  says  an  insolent  word  to  me.  Yes, 
and  repent  for  it  ever  after  in  sackcloth  and  ashes.  0  .'  if  I 
was  only  a  man  !  Then  I  could  don  the  breeches,  and  slay 
them  with  a  will !  If  some  few  Southern  women  were  in 
the  ranks  they  could  set  the  men  an  example  they  would  not 
blush  to  follow.  Pshaw !  there  are  no  women  here !  We  are 
all  men  ! 

The  author  shows  a  strong  aversion  for  Butler,  and 
certainly  not  without  reason.  She  comments  with  ex- 
traordinary vigor  on  his  proclamations  that  were  di- 
iected  against  the  Southern  women: 

A  new  proclamation  from  Butler  has  just  come.  It  seems 
that  the  ladies  have  an  ugly  way  of  gathering  their  skirts 
when  the  Federals  pass,  to  avoid  any  possible  contact.  Some 
even  turn  up  their  noses.  Unladylike,  to  say  the  least.  But 
it  is,  maybe,  owing  to  the  odor  they  have,  which  is  said  to  be 
unbearable  even  at  this  early  season  of  the  year.  Butler  says, 
whereas  the  so-called  ladies  of  New  Orleans  insult  his  men 
and  officers,  he  gives  one  and  all  permission  to  insult  any  or 
all  who  so  treat  them,  then  and  there,  with  the  assurance  that 
the  women  will  not  receive  the  slightest  protection  from  the 
government,  and  that  the  men  will  all  be  justified.  I  did  not 
have  time  to  read  it,  but  repeat  it  as  it  was  told  to  me  by 
mother,  who  is  in  utter  despair  at  the  brutality  of  the  thing. 
These  men  our  brothers?  Not  mine!  Let  us  hope  for  the 
honor  of  their  nation  that  Butler  is  not  counted  among  the 
gentlemen  of  the  land.  And  so,  if  any  man  should  fancy  he 
cared  to  kiss  me,  he  could  do  so  under  the  pretext  that  I  had 
pulled  my  dress  from  under  his  feet!  That  will  justify  them! 
And  if  we  decline  their  visits,  they  can  insult  us  under  the 
plea  of  a  prior  affront.  Oh!  Gibbes !  George!  Jimmy!  never 
did  we  need  your  protection  as  sorely  as  now.  And  not  to 
know  even  whether  you  are  alive!  When  Charlie  joins  the 
army,  we  will  be  defenseless,  indeed.  Come  to  my  bosom,  O 
my  discarded  carving-knife,  laid  aside  under  the  impression 
that  these  men  were  gentlemen.  We  will  be  close  friends 
once  more.  And  if  you  must  have  a  sheath,  perhaps  I  may 
find  one  for  you  in  the  heart  of  the  first  man  who  attempts 
to  Butlerize  me.  I  never  dreamed  of  kissing  any  man  save 
my  father  and  brothers.  And  why  any  one  should  care  to 
kiss  any  one  else,  I  fail  to  understand.  And  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to   learn  to  make  exceptions. 

Later  on  the  author  expresses  a  hope  that  Butler  will 
not  prohibit  the  Southern  women  from  writing.  The 
keeping  of  her  diary  has  become  a  necessity  to  her,  and 
she  believes  she  would  go  off  into  a  rapid  decline  if  she 
were  prevented.  "I  reserve  to  myself,"  she  says,  "the 
privilege  of  writing  my  opinions,  since  I  trouble  no 
one  with  the  expression  of  them."  And  then  she  has 
something  to  say  about  the  behavior  of  some  of  the 
Southern  women  toward  the  Federals : 

I  insist  that  if  the  valor  and  chivalry  of  our  men  can  not 
save  our  country,  I  would  rather  have  it  conquered  by  a 
brave  race  than  owe  its  liberty  to  the  Billingsgate  oratory 
and  demonstrations  of  some  of  these  "ladies."  If  the  women 
have  the  upper  hand  then,  as  they  have  now,  I  would  not 
like   to    live   in   a   country   governed   by   such   tongues.      Do    I 


consider  the  female  who  could  spit  in  a  gentleman's  face,  | 
merely  because  he  wore  United  States  buttons,  as  a  fit  asso- 
ciate for  me?  Lieutenant  Biddle  assured  me  he  did  not  pass 
a  street  in  New  Orleans  without  being  most  grossly  insulted 
by  ladies.  It  was  a  friend  of  his  into  whose  face  a  lady  spit 
as  he  walked  quietly  by  without  looking  at  her.  (Wonder 
if  she  did  it  to  attract  his  attention?)  He  had  the  sense  to 
aoply  to  her  husband  and  give  him  two  minutes  to  apologize 
or  die,  and  of  course  he  chose  the  former.  Such  things  are 
enough  to  disgust  any  one.  "Loud"  women,  what  a  contempt 
I  have  for  you!     How  I  despise  your  vulgarity! 

Some  of  the  ultra  Secessionists  seemed  to  think  that 
such  vile  behavior  was  necessary  as  proof  of  their 
patriotism,  but  the  author  writes  in  her  diary  that  "my 
position  is  too  well  known  to  make  any  demonstration 
requisite" : 

This  war  has  brought  out  wicked,  malignant  feelings  that 
I  did  not  believe  could  dwell  in  woman's  heart.  I  see  some 
of  the  holiest  eyes,  so  holy  one  would  think  the  very  spirit 
of  charity  lived  in  them,  and  all  Christian  meekness,  go  off 
in  a  mad  tirade  of  abuse  and  say,  with  the  holy  eyes  won- 
drously  changed,  "I  hope  God  will  send  down  plague,  yellow 
fever,  famine,  on  these  vile  Yankees,  and  that  not  one  will 
escape  death."  O,  what  unutterable  horror  that  remark 
causes  me  as  often  as  I  hear  it!  I  think  of  the  many  mothers, 
wives,  and  sisters  who  wait  as  anxiously,  pray  as  fervently 
in  their  faraway  homes  for  their  dear  ones,  as  we  do  here  ; 
I  fancy  them  waiting  day  after  day  for  the  footsteps  that 
will  never  come,  growing  more  sad,  lonely,  and  heart-broken 
as  the  days  wear  on ;  I  think  of  how  awful  it  would  be  if 
one  would  say,  "Your  brothers  are  dead"  ;  how  it  would  crush 
all  life  and  happiness  out  of  me;  and  I  say,  "God  forgive 
these  poor  women !  They  know  not  what  they  say !"  O 
women  !  into  what  loathsome  violence  you  have  abased  your 
holy  mission  !  God  will  punish  us  for  our  hard-heartedness. 
Not  a  square  off,  in  the  new  theatre,  lie  more  than  a  hun- 
dred sick  soldiers.  What  woman  has  stretched  out  her  hand 
to  save  them,  to  give  them  a  cup  of  cold  water?  Where  is 
the  charity  which  should  ignore  nations  and  creeds,  and  ad- 
minister help  to  the  Indian  and  heathen  indifferently?  Gone! 
All  gone  in  Union  versus  Secession  !  That  is  what  the  Ameri- 
can war  has  brought  us.  If  I  was  independent,  if  I  could 
work  my  own  will  without  causing  others  to  suffer  for  my 
deeds,  I  would  not  be  poring  over  this  stupid  page;  I  would 
not  be  idly  reading  or  sewing.  I  would  put  aside  woman's 
trash,  take  up  woman's  duty,  and  I  would  stand  by  some  for- 
saken man  and  bid  him  Godspeed  as  he  closes  his  dying  eyes. 
That  is  woman's  mission  !  and  not  preaching  and  politics. 

References  to  Butler  become  increasingly  numerous. 
The  Northern  newspapers  tell  them  "how  coolly  Butler 
will  grind  them  down,  paying  no  regard  to  their  writh- 
ings  and  torture  beyond  tightening  the  bonds  still  more." 
The  author  believes  that  if  all  vile,  abusive  papers  on 
both  sides  were  suppressed,  and  some  of  the  "fire-eating 
editors  who  make  a  living  by  lying  were  soundly  cow- 
hided,  it  would  do  more  toward  establishing  peace  than 
all  the  bloodshedding  either  side  can  afford" : 

As  a  specimen  of  the  humanity  of  General  Butler,  let  me 
record  a  threat  of  his  uttered  with  all  the  force  and  meaning 
language  can  convey,  and  certainly  enough  to  strike  terror 
in  the  hearts  of  frail  women,  since  all  these  men  believe 
him  fully  equal  to  carry  it  into  execution  ;  some  even  believe 
it  will  be  done.  In  speaking  to  Mr.  Solomon  Benjamin  of 
foreign   intervention   in   our   favor,   he   said,   "Let   England   or 

France  try  it,   and   I'll  be  if  I  don't  arm  every  negro 

in  the  South,  and  make  them  cut  the  throat  of  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  it !  I'll  make  them  lay  the  whole  coun- 
try waste  with  fire  and  sword,  and  leave  it  desolate  !"  Draw 
me  a  finer  picture  of  coward,  brute,  or  bully  than  that  one 
sentence  portrays !  O  men  of  the  North  !  you  do  your  noble 
hearts  wrong  in  sending  such  ruffians  among  us  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  a  great  people !  Was  ever  a  more  brutal  thought 
uttered  in  a  more  brutal  way? 

The  author's  house  was  pillaged  during  the  occupa- 
tion of  Baton  Rouge  by  the  Northern  forces,  and  she 
was  told  that  the  wanton  destruction  was  all  the  work 
of  officers,  who  had  carried  off  every  thing  that  was 
portable  and  smashed  the  heavy  furniture  with  axes: 

Upstairs  was  the  finest  fun.  Mother's  beautiful  mahogany 
armoir,  whose  single  door  was  an  extremely  fine  mirror,  was 
entered  by  crashing  through  the  glass,  when  it  was  emptied 
of  every  article,  and  the  shelves  half-split,  and  half-thrust 
back  crooked.  Letters,  labeled  by  the  boys  "Private,"  were 
strewn  over  the  floor;  they  opened  every  armoir  and  drawer, 
collected  every  rag  to  be  found  and  littered  the  whole  house 
with  them,  until  the  wonder  was  where  so  many  rags  had 
been  found.  Father's  armoir  was  relieved  of  everything ; 
Gibbes's  handsome  Damascus  sword  with  the  silver  scabbard 
included.  All  his  clothes,  George's,  Hal's,  Jimmy's,  were  ap- 
propriated. They  entered  my  room,  broke  that  fine  mirror  for 
sport,  pulled  do.wn  the  rods  from  the  bed,  and  with  them 
pulverized  my  toilet  set.  taking  also  all  Lydia's  china  orna- 
ments I  had  packed  in  the  wash-stand.  The  debris  filled  my 
basin,  and  ornamented  my  bed.  My  desk  was  broken  open. 
Over  it  was  spread  all  my  letters  and  private  papers,  a  diary 
I  kept  when  twelve  years  old,  and  sundry  tokens  of  dried  roses, 
etc.,  which  must  have  been  very  funny,  they  all  being  labeled 
with  the  donor's  name  and  the  occasion.  Fool !  how  I  writhe 
when  I  think  of  all  they  saw;  the  invitations  to  buggy  rides, 
concerts,  "Compliments  of,"  etc. — !  Lilly's  sewing-machine 
had  disappeared  ;  but  as  mother's  was  too  heavy  to  move,  they 
merely  smashed  the  needles. 

On  January  23  the  author  says  that  she  has  just 
heard  from  her  brother,  who  was  in  the  Union  army, 
the  first  news  of  him  that  has  reached  them  in  over  six 
months.  He  wants  them  to  come  to  New  Orleans  so 
that  he  can  take  care  of  them,  and  he  sends  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  with  the  offer  of  more.  "Dear 
Brother,"  she  writes,  "money  is  the  last  thing  we  need; 
first  of  all  we  are  dying  for  want  of  a  home.  If  we 
could  only  see  ours  once  more" : 

During  this  time  we  have  heard  incidentally  of  brother ; 
of  his  having  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance — which  I  am  con- 
fident he  did  not  do  until  Butler's  October  decree — of  his 
being  a  prominent  Union  man,  of  his  being  a  candidate  for 
the  Federal  Congress,  and  of  his  withdrawal ;  and  finally  of 
his  having  gone  to  New  York  and  Washington,  from  which 
places  he  only  returned  a  few  weeks  since.  That  is  all  we 
ever  heard.  A  very  few  people  have  been  insolent  enough 
to  say  to  me,  "Your  brother  is  as  good  a  Yankee  as  any." 
My  blood  boils  as  I  answer,  "Let  him  be  President  Lincoln 
if  "he  will,  and  I  would  love  him  the  same."  And  so  I  would. 
Politics  can  not  come  between  me  and  my  father's  son. 
What  he  thinks  right  is  right,  for  him,  though  not  for  me. 
If  he  is  for  the  Union,  it  is  because  he  believes  it  to  be  in 
the  right,  and  I  honor  him  for  acting  from  conviction,  rather 
than  from  dread  of  public  opinion.  If  he  were  to  take  up 
the  sword  against  us  tomorrow  Miriam  and  I,  at  least,  would 
say,  "If  he  thinks  it  his  duty,  he  is  right;  we  will  not  forget 
he  is  our  father's  child."  And  we  will  not.  From  that  sad 
day    when    the    sun    was    setting    for    the    first    time    on    our 


father's  grave,  when  the  great,  strong  man  sobbed  in  agony 
at  the  thought  of  what  we  had  lost,  and  taking  us  both  on 
his  lap  put  his  arms  around  us  and  said,  "Dear  little  sisters, 
don't  cry ;  I  will  be  father  and  brother,  too,  now,"  he  has 
been  both.  He  respects  our  opinions,  we  shall  respect  his. 
I  confess  myself  a  rebel,  body  and  soul.  Confess?  I  glory 
in  it!  Am  proud  of  being  one;  would  not  forego  the  title 
for  any  other  earthly  one  ! 

Writing  at  Clinton  on  March  14  the  author  says  that 
the  Yankees  are  coming  at  last.  For  four  or  five 
hours  the  sound  of  their  cannon  has  been  heard. 
"They  are  now  within  four  miles  of  us,  on  the  big 
road  to  Baton  Rouge.  On  the  road  from  town  to 
Clinton  we  have  been  fighting  since  daylight  at  Read- 
bridge,  and  have  been  repulsed.  Fifteen  gunboats 
have  passed  Vicksburg.  they  say.  It  will  be  an  awful 
fight.  No  matter !  With  God's  help  we'll  conquer  yet ! 
Again  the  report  comes  nearer  !  Oh,  they  are  coming ! 
Coming  to  defeat,  I  pray  God!" 

It  has  come  at  last !  What  an  awful  sound  !  I  thought  I 
had  heard  a  bombardment  before ;  but  Baton  Rouge  was 
child's  play  compared  to  this.  At  half-past  eleven  came  the 
first  gun — at  least  the  first  I  heard,  and  I  hardly  think  it 
could  have  commenced  many  moments  before.  Instantly  I 
had  my  hand  on  Miriam,  and  at  my  first  exclamation  Mrs. 
Badger  and  Anna  answered.  All  three  sprang  to  their  feet  to 
dress,  while  all  four  of  us  prayed  aloud.  Such  an  incessant 
roar!  And  at  every  report  the  house  shaking  so,  and  we  think- 
ing of  our  dear  soldiers,  the  dead  and  dying,  and  crying 
aloud  for  God's  blessing  on  them,  and  defeat  and  overthrow 
to  their  enemies.  That  dreadful  roar !  I  can't  think  fast 
enough.  They  are  too  quick  to  be  counted.  We  have  all 
been  in  Mrs.  Carter's  room,  from  the  last  window  of  which 
we  can  see  the  incessant  flash  of  the  guns  and  the  great  shoot- 
ing stars  of  flame,  which  must  be  the  hot  shot  of  the  enemy. 
There  is  a  burning  house  in  the  distance,  the  second  one  we 
have  seen  tonight.  For  Yankees  can't  prosper  unless  they 
are  pillaging  honest  people.  Already  they  have  stripped  all 
on  their  road  of  cattle,  mules,  and  negroes. 

The  plight  of  the  family  at  last  becomes  so  acute 
that  nothing  remains  but  to  take  shelter  at  New  Or- 
leans, and  this  involves  taking  the  oath  of  loyalty,  the 
hated  Eagle  Oath.  Their  baggage  was  examined  by 
a  young  Federal  officer,  who  blushed  as  he  handled  the 
linen  and  said,  "Miss,  it  is  more  mortifying  to  me  than 
it  can  be  to  you" : 

Then  came  a  bundle  of  papers  on  board  carried  by  an- 
other, who  standing  in  front  of  us  cried  in  a  startling  way, 
"Sarah  Morgan  !" — "Here"  (very  quietly). — "Stand  up  !" — 
"I  can  not"  firmly. — "Why  not?" — "Unable"  (decisively). 
After  this  brief  dialogue  he  went  on  with  the  others  until  all 
were  standing  except  myself,  when  he  delivered  to  each  a 
strip  of  paper  that  informed  the  people  that  Miss  or  Mrs. 
So-and-So  had  taken  and  subscribed  the  oath  as  citizen  of 
the  United  States.  I  thought  that  was  all,  and  rejoiced  at 
our  escape.  But  after  another  pause  he  uncovered  his  head 
and  told  us  to  hold  up  our  right  hands.  Half-crying,  I 
covered  my  face  with  mine  and  prayed  breathlessly  for  the 
boys  and  the  Confederacy,  so  that  I  heard  not  a  word  he 
was  saying  until  the  question,  "So  help  you  God?"  struck  my 
ear.  I  shuddered  and  prayed  harder.  There  came  an  awful 
pause  in  which  not  a  lip  was  moved.  Each  felt  as  though  in 
a  nightmare,  until,  throwing  down  his  blank  book,  the  officer 
pronounced  it  "All  right !"  Strange  to  say,  I  experienced  no 
change.  I  prayed  as  hard  as  ever  for  the  boys  and  our  coun- 
try, and  felt  no  nasty  or  disagreeable  feeling  which  would 
have  announced   the  process  of  turning  Yankee. 

The  diaries  end  with  the  close  of  the  war  and  the 
assassination  of  Lincoln.  The  last  entry  is  on  June 
15  and  consists  of  the  single  sentence,  "Our  Confed- 
eracy has  gone  with  a  crash — the  report  of  the  pistol 
fired  at  Lincoln."  On  April  13  the  news  of  Lee's 
surrender  had  been  received,  and  the  author  begins  her 
entry  with  the  words,  "All  things  are  taken  from  us, 
and  become  portions  and  parcels  of  the  dreadful 
pasts" : 

Thursday  the  13th  came  the  dreadful  tidings  of  the  sur- 
render of  Lee  and  his  army  on  the  9th.  Everybody  criedr 
but  I  would  not,  satisfied  that  God  will  still  save  us,  even 
though  all  should  apparently  be  lost.  Followed  at  intervals 
of  two  or  three  hours  by  the  announcement  of  the  capture 
of  Richmond,  Selma,  Mobile,  and  Johnston's  army,  even  the 
stanchest  Southerners  were  hopeless.  Every  one  proclaimed 
peace,  and  the  only  matter  under  consideration  was  whether 
Jeff  Davis,  all  politicians,  every  man  above  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain in  the  army  and  above  that  of  lieutenant  in  the  navy, 
should  be  hanged  immediately,  or  some  graciously  pardoned. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  humanely  pleaded  mercy  for  us,  sup- 
ported by  a  small  minority.  Davis  and  all  leading  men  must 
be  executed  ;  the  blood  of  the  others  would  serve  to  irrigate 
the  country.  Under  this  lively  prospect,  peace,  blessed  peace  ! 
was  the  cry.  I  whispered.  "Never  !  Let  a  great  earthquake 
swallow  us  up  first !  Let  us  leave  our  land  and  emigrate 
to  any  desert  spot  of  the  earth,  rather  than  return  to  the 
Union,  even  as  it  was!" 

This  morning,  when  I  went  down  to  breakfast  at  seven, 
brother  read  the  announcement  of  the  assassination  of  Lin- 
coln  and    Secretary   Seward. 

"Vengeance  is  mine;  I  will  repay,  saith  the  Lord."  This 
is  murder  !     God  have  mercy  on  those  who  did  it ! 

Charlotte  Corday  killed  Marat  in  his  bath,  and  is  held  up 
in  history  as  one  of  liberty's  martyrs,  and  one  of  the  heroines 
of  her  country.  To  me,  it  is  all  murder.  Let  historians  extol 
blood-shedding;  it  is  woman's  place  to  abhor  it.  And  because 
I  know  that  they  would  have  apotheosized  any  man  who  had 
crucified  Jeff  Davis,  I  abhor  this,  and  call  it  foul  murder,  un- 
worthy of  our  cause — and  God  grant  it  was  only  the  tempo- 
rary insanity  of  a  desperate  man  that  committed  this  crime! 
Let  not  his  blood  be  visited  on  our  nation.  Lord  ! 

Across  the  way  a  large  building,  undoubtedly  inhabited  by 
officers,  is  being  draped  in  black.  Immense  streams  of  black 
and  white  hang  from  the  balcony.  Downtown,  I  undersland, 
all  shops  are  closed,  and  all  wrapped  in  mourning.  And  1 
hardly  dare  pray  God  to  bless  us,  with  the  crape  hanging  ovar 
the  way.  It  would  have  been  banners  if  our  President  had 
been  killed,  though  ! 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  these  diaries  bear  every 
mark  of  authenticity,  although  the  assurances  to  that 
effect  of  the  author  and  of  her  son  are  amply  sufficient 
in  themselves.  No  such  intimate  diary  of  the  war  from 
a  woman's  point  of  view  has  yet  been  given  to  the 
world  and  certainly  no  diary  of  such  unusual  literary 
merit  or  bearing  greater  evidence  of  lofty  character. 

A   Confederate  Girl's  Diary.     Bv   Sarah   Morgan 
Dawson.     With  an   introduction  by  Warringb 
son  and  with  illustrations.     Boston:  Houghtni 
Company ;  $2  net. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

The  Critic  in  the  Occident. 

Those  who  read  "The  Critic  in  the  Orient," 
by  George  Hamlin  Fitch,  will  have  pleasant 
recollections  of  a  travel  book  possessing  the 
distinctive  charms  of  literary  style  and  of 
an  acquaintance  with  the  finer  things  of  life 
that  made  its  author  so  competent  a  guide 
and  companion.  For  Mr.  Fitch  showed  that 
he  had  an  enviable  power  to  describe  a  jour- 
ney as  partly  to  compensate  for  the  disabili- 
ties of  those  who  must  perforce  stay  at  home. 
His  book  was  not  only  a  diary  of  experi- 
ences. We  can  all  write  that  sort  of  book. 
It  was  also  a  record  of  the  impressions  made 
upon  a  cultivated  mind  by  the  great  spectacles 
of  the  Orient,  and  it  is  evident  that  for  such 
a  task  as  this  there  must  be  qualifications  not 
always  to  be  found. 

And  since  Mr.  Fitch  allowed  us  thus  vi- 
cariously to  go  with  him  to  the  Orient  there 
was  reason  for  hope  that  we  should  have 
similar  permission  to  accompany  him  home 
again.  His  journey  around  the  world  occu- 
pied some  seven  months,  and  the  story  of  the 
first  half  of  his  tour  is  to  be  found  in  his 
earlier  work.  Now  we  have  the  second  half 
of  the  journey,  and  for  those  who  have  no 
special  predilections  for  the  Orient  it  will  be 
found  the  most  interesting  half. 

The  author  of  a  travel  book  makes  self 
revelations  of  which  perhaps  he  is  rarely 
conscious.  Almost  inevitabry  he  shows  us  the 
bent  of  his  own  mind  by  the  emphasis  that 
he  places  upon  objects  of  interest.  We  see 
in  a  moment  the  relative  depth  of  the  impres- 
sions that  he  records,  and  in  this  way  we 
may  judge  of  the  calibre  and  quality  and  re- 
ceptivity of  his  mind.  It  is  evident  at  once 
that  Mr.  Fitch  emerges  triumphantly  from 
such  a  test  as  this.  Even  in  his  introduction 
he  tells  us  that  the  greatest  things  Europe 
had  to  offer  him  were  the  Parthenon,  the 
Colosseum  and  the  ruins  of  Pompeii,  the  tomb 
of  Napoleon,  and  the  statue  of  Cromwell.  It 
is  an  eminently  good  selection  and  uncon- 
sciously Mr.  Fitch  has  "done  himself  proud" 
while  incidentally  displaying  the  scope  of 
human  interest  and  of  liberal  thought  to  be 
found  in  his  book.  The  expectation  is  amply 
fulfilled.  He  takes  us  through  Greece,  Italy, 
and  France,  and  although  his  visit  to  Eng- 
land was  mainly  confined  to  London  he  man- 
ages to  speak  of  the  metropolis  in  such  a 
way  as  to  represent  the  whole  country.  But 
of  course  Mr.  Fitch  will  amplify  this  journey 
when  his  cycle  of  travel  comes  round  again. 
We  should  like  to  hear  what  he  may  have  to 
say  about  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin,  and  Strat- 
ford, and  a  dozen  other  places  where  history 
has  been  manufactured   wholesale. 

It  would  be  a  pleasant  task  to  outline  the 
-more  salient  points  of  Mr.  Fitch's  book,  but 
it  could  hardly  be  done  without  a  reproduc- 
tion of  the  whole  volume.  He  is  so  good  a 
newspaper  man  that  there  are  no  superfluous 
paragraphs.  He  goes  right  on  saying  things, 
and  all  the  things  are  quotable.  The  traveler 
who  should  follow  in  his  footsteps,  seeing  all 
the  things  that  Mr.  Fitch  says  are  worth 
seeing,  would  not  be  likely  to  miss  much. 
The  illustrations  from  photographs  are  un- 
usually numerous  and  good. 

The  Critic  in  the  Occident.  By  George 
Hamlin  Fitch.  San  Francisco :  Paul  Elder  & 
Co.;  $2. 


The  Monroe  Doctrine. 
Mr.  Bingham's  little  book  is  well  meant, 
although  we  may  doubt  if  its  views  will  pre- 
vail in  our  day.  An  extensive  acquaintance 
with  South  America  and  with  foreign  politics 
in  general  have  persuaded  him  that  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  has  outlived  its  usefulness  if  it 
ever  had  any,  and  that  it  is  now  a  source  of 
irritation  to  our  southern  neighbors  and  of 
danger  to  ourselves.  We  may  believe  that 
his  views  on  this  point  are  very  generally 
held  by  intelligent  observers,  but  unfortu- 
nately we  are  not  governed  by  intelligent  ob- 
servers. At  the  same  time  it  is  well  that 
such  a  book  should  be  written  and  that  so 
clear  a  presentation  of  the  case  should  be  in 
such  available  form. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine:  An  Obsolete  Shibbo- 
leth. By  Hiram  Bingham.  New  York:  Yale  Uni- 
versity Press;   $1.15   net. 


The  Silence  of  Men. 
Mr.  H.  F.  Prevost  Battersby  tells  us  a  story 
that  is  both  interesting  and  incredible.     When 
he    introduces    us    to    Miss    Lynne    Ashburton 
on    the    steamer    bound    for    India    we    think 
what  a  very  charming  girl   she  is.     No  won- 
der  that   March  should   fall   in   love   with   her 
or   that   he   should   so    heartily   approve   when 
his  sister  asks  her  to  stay  with  them.     When 
March    eventually    proposes    he    is    told    that 
Lynne  has  a  lover  in  Alaska  from  whom  she 
has    not    heard    for   several    months    and    that 
she   must  first  assure  herself  of  his  death   or 
faithlessness.     But  eventually  she  consents  to 
a    secret   marriage,    and   soon    after   we   learn 
to   our   horror    that    Lynne    has   left   her   hus- 
band   and    has   not   only    eloped    with    a    lord, 
hut    ha=    actually   married   him    in   defiance   of 
the    bi,.amy    laws.      When    March    returns    to 
England    he    meets    his    former    "wife,"    who 
has   come  to  hate  her  lord   and  wants   March 
to  ta    ^  her  back.     As  March   has  now   fallen 
with   some  one  else  he  refuses   to   do 
;  id    for    a    time    it    seems    that    March 
'•■-.  prepared  to  commit  bigamy.     In  point 
ct    ihese   amazing  people   seem  to   place 
about  on   a  par  with   Sabbath-break- 


ing. The  trouble  is  eventually  solved  by 
means  of  another  bigamy,  and  before  we 
reach  the  last  page  we  find  that  we  have  to 
make  a  careful  comparison  of  dates  in  order 
to  get  our  matrimonial  bearings  and  to  deter- 
mine who  is  actually  and  legally  married  at 
all.  The  descriptions  of  Indian  life  are  fairly 
well  done  and  the  colloquy  is  all  that  it 
should  be,  but  we  feel  that  we  have  had  a 
severe  overdose  of  bigamy  and  that  a  good 
healthy  policeman  is  needed  more  than  any- 
thing else.  Eut  no  one  tells  any  tales,  and 
hence  "the  silence  of  men."  The  story  will 
not  be  left  half  finished,  but  we  feel  that 
the  author  might  have  better  used  his  abili- 
ties. 

The  Silence  of  Men.  By  H.  F.  Prevost  Bat- 
tersby. New  York:  John  Lane  Company;  $1.25 
net.  

John  Hancock. 

Mr.  Lorenzo  Sears  in  the  preface  to  his 
biography  of  John  Hancock,  the  first  signer 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  seeks  to 
account  for  the  curious  fact  that  no  adequate 
story  of  Hancock's  life  has  ever  been  pub- 
lished. Quoting  from  Abram  English  Brown, 
he  points  out  that  Hancock  left  no  descend- 
ants. His  relatives  enjoyed  the  wealth  that 
he  left  them,  but  were  at  no  pains  to  write 
his  life.  His  mismanagement  of  the  funds 
of  Harvard  College  placed  his  name  under  a 
heavy  cloud,  and  although  the  materials  for 
a  biography  were  once  collected  they  were 
purchased  for  a  thousand  dollars  and  sup- 
pressed. 

Mr.  Sears  has  therefore  undertaken  a  task 
beset  with  many  obstacles,  and  it  is  much  to 
his  credit  that  he  has  succeeded  in  producing 
a  continuous  narrative  and  one  that  has  no 
obvious  gaps.  Hancock  was  the  first  aristo- 
crat of  Boston  to  join  the  revolutionary  party- 
He  was  often  chairman  of  liberty  meetings; 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Great  and  General 
Court;  deputy  to  the  Provincial  Congresses 
and  presiding  officer ;  also  deputy  to  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  and  for  two  and  a  half 
years  its  president;  the  first  governor  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  and  ten 
times  reelected.  Altogether  he  was  a  con- 
siderable figure  in  spite  of  weaknesses  and 
vanities.  Indeed  we  may  discern  the  element 
of  heroism  in  a  man  whose  patriotism  in- 
volved large  sacrifices  and  personal  perils. 

John  Hancock.  Bv  Lorenzo  Sears.  Boston: 
Little,   Brown  &    Co.;    $1.50   net. 


A  Farm  in  Creamland. 

Mr.  Charles  Garvice,  well  known  as  a 
novelist  and  henceforth  to  be  known  also  as 
a  farmer,  has  written  this  attractive  book  to 
explain  how  he  came  to  take  a  farm  in  Devon- 
shire and  the  success  that  he  made  of  his 
agricultural  venture.  England,  it  seems,  has 
a  "back  to  the  land"  movement  like  most 
other  countries,  and  under  the  impetus  of 
that  movement  Mr.  Garvice  went  to  Devon- 
shire, made  a  success  of  his  venture,  and  is 
now  intent  upon  telling  his  readers  how  he 
did  it.  But  he  knows  better  than  to  write 
a  book  that  shall  be  avowedly  useful.  No 
one  reads  such  books.  We  avoid  all  litera- 
ture intended  to  do  us  good,  and  so  the  au- 
thor assures  us  that  he  will  carefully  conceal 
all  evidences  of  good  intentions.  We  shall 
absorb  his  information  through  the  pores 
without  being  aware  of  it;  with  low  cunning 
he  will  insinuate  the  necessary  details,  dis- 
guised in  an  attractive  garb.  He  will  conceal 
his  statistics  in  phrase  and  fable  "just  as  the 
powder  of  our  infantile  days  was  supposed  to 
be  concealed— it  never  was— in  the  spoonful 
of  raspberry  jam." 

Mr.  Garvice  has  certainly  given  us  a  most 
delightful  book,  and  one  so  rich  in  humor 
as  to  palliate  the  information  that  thus  ap- 
pears in  its  least  objectionable  form.  Even 
the  reader  who  has  no  present  intention  to 
buy  a  farm  in  Devonshire  or  elsewhere  will 
find  that  the  author  is  as  good  a  companion 
in  the  metropolis  as  in  the  country  and  that 
his  narrative  has  all  the  charm  that  fiction  is 
supposed  to  possess,  but  that  so  rarely  does 
possess. 

A  Farm  in  Creamland.  By  Charles  Garvice. 
ew  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company;  $3. 
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The  Destroyer. 
Mr.  Burton  E.  Stevenson  has  already  sev- 
eral good  stories  of  the  mysterious  to  his 
credit,  and  now  he  offers  us  a  novel  contain- 
ing a  solution  of  the  problem  provided  by  the 
series  of  misfortunes  that  have  befallen  the 
French  navy.  When  La  Liberie  was  blown 
up  in  the  harbor  of  Toulon  it  was  noticed 
that  two  strangers,  apparently  Germans,  left 
the  city  immediately  afterwards,  and  the  fact 
is  then  recalled  that  they  seemed  to  be  in 
some  way  aware  that  a  tragedy  was  impend- 
ing. The  inquiry  held  by  the  chief  of  police 
reveals  the  fact  that  an  old  Pole  and  his 
daughter  have  also  disappeared,  and  further 
investigation  reveals  a  wireless  apparatus 
partly  dismantled  and  hidden  in  the  depths 
of  a  forest.  The  story  then  goes  forward 
with  extraordinary  rapidity.  We  cross  the 
Atlantic  in  the  company  of  the  old  Pole  and 
his  daughter  and  also  of  the  two  mysterious 
Germans,  who  turn  out  to  be  a  son  of  the 
German  emperor  and  an  admiral  of  the  Ger- 
man navy.  It  seems  that  the  Pole  is  a 
philanthropist  who  has  discovered  a  way  in 
which  the  wireless  apparatus  can  be  used  to 
cause  explosions  at  a  distance — by  no  means 
an  impossible  invention — and  who  believes 
that   he   is   now   in    a   position   to   compel   the 


nations  of  the  world  to  disarm.  It  was  he 
who  caused  the  destruction  of  the  warship  in 
order  to  convince  the  German  government 
that  he  actually  possesses  the  power  he 
claims.  Germany  naturally  has  no  intention 
to  disarm,  but  she  has  every  intention  to  se 
cure  the  invention  for  herself.  On  the  same 
ship  is  an  agent  of  the  French  government,  a 
redoubtable  ex-criminal  who  is  following  up 
the  clue  that  he  discovered.  And  there  is 
also  a  young  newspaper  man  returning  from 
his  vacation  and  eager  not  only  to  land  in 
New  York  with  a  good  story,  but  also  to  win 
the  smiles  of  the  young  Polish  girl,  who  has 
captured  his  heart.  The  story  is  capitally 
told,  and  with  such  attention  to  detail  as  al- 
most to  persuade  us  that  it  is  true.  It  is  a 
story  worthy  of  Mr.  Oppenheim,  and  it  would 
be  hard  to  give  it  higner  praise  than  that. 

The  Destroyer.     By  Burton  E.  Stevenson.     New 
York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.;  $1.30  net. 


One  Hundred  Years  of    Peace. 

No  one  is  better  qualified  than  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  to  deal  lucidly  and  historically  with  the 
great  international  questions  that  have  arisen 
during  the  last  hundred  years  between 
America  and  Great  Britain.  The  two  coun- 
tries are  about  to  celebrate  a  century  of 
peace,  but  the  century  has  been  by  no  means 
free  of  anxious  problems  that  have  called 
forth  no  small  amount  of  heat  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  these  problems  that 
are  reviewed  by  Mr.  Lodge  with  the  vigor 
and  precision  that  we  have  learned  to  asso- 
ciate with  his  name.  There  has  been  more 
than  one  occasion  since  1812  when  war  has 
been  a  possibility,  and  if  future  occasions  of  a 
like  kind  are  to  be  avoided  it  will  be  by  a 
recognition  of  the  dangers  that  have  been 
passed  and  a  resolution  to  learn  the  lessons 
of  patience  and  forbearance  that  they  teach. 
A  clear  view  of  history  is  always  salutary, 
and  Mr.  Lodge  has  helped  us  measurably  to 
that  end. 

One  Hundred  Years  of  Peace.  By  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany;  $1.25  net. 

Briefer  Reviews. 

The  second  volume  of  the  Jean  Cabot  Series 
is  entitled  "Jean  Cabot  in  the  British  Isles," 
by  Gertrude  Fisher  Scott  (Lothrop,  Lee  & 
Shepard  Company ;  $1  net),  and  deals  with 
a  trip  made  by  Jean  to  Great  Britain.  It  is 
brightly  and  amusingly  written. 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  have  published  a  fine 
edition  of  "Boys  and  Girls,"  or  the  verses  of 
James  W.  Foley.  A  type  of  admirable  size 
has  been  used  and  the  illustrations  are  ad- 
mirable and  good.  As  a  gift  book  to  the 
right  person   nothing  could  be  better. 

"How  to  Improve  the  Memory,"  by  Edwin 
Gordon  Lawrence  (A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. ;  50 
cents  net),  is  a  little  book  of  common  sense 
and  practical  advice  and  without  any  sugges- 
tion of  the  many  fantastic  "methods"  to  the 
same  end  that  have  been  put  forward  from 
time  to  time.  Even  a  casual  perusal  leaves 
behind  it  many  hints  that  can  hardly  fail  to 
be  of  service. 

"Secrets  Out  of  Doors"  is  a  school  book 
of  unusual  interest.  It  is  for  use  in  the 
sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades,  and  its  con- 
tents are  selected  from  the  books  and  pictures 
by  William  Hamilton  Gibson.  It  is  a  walk 
and  talk  with  the  great  artist-naturalist,  who 
points  out  the  strange  things  of  the  woods 
and  fields  and  their  meaning.  It  is  pub- 
lished by  Harper  &  Brothers.     Price,  50  cents. 

Parents  and  teachers  may  be  strongly  rec- 
ommended to  read  "The  Quest  of  the  Best," 
by  William  De  Witt  Hyde,  who  sub-titles 
his  book  "Insights  into  Ethics  for  Parents, 
Teachers,  and  Leaders  of  Boys"  (Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  Company ;  $1  net).  The  author 
writes  with  a  profound  knowledge  and  sym- 
pathy and  always  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
practical  common  sense  that  is  untinged  with 
the  educational  quackeries  of  the  day. 

Little,  Brown  &  Co.  have  published  a  new 
and  handsome  edition  of  "Ramona,"  by  Helen 
Hunt  Jackson,  and  one  that  should  give  an 
added  popularity  to  the  most  valuable  of  all 
the  romances  of  California.     A  beautiful  fea- 


Gold 

By  STEWART  EDWARD  WHITE 
One  of  the  strongest,  most  fascinating  stories  of 
the  days  of  '49  ever  written. 

Price  $1.35 

A  Civil  War  Diary 

By  SARAH  MORGAN  DAWSON 
A  great  story  of  the  South's  struggle,  day  by 
da^-  Price  $2.50 

The  Custom  of  a  Country 

By  EDITH  WHARTON 

One  of  the  most  interesting  books  of  the  year. 

Price  $1.35 
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ture  of  the  book  is  twenty-four  full-page  half- 
tone illustrations  from  photographs  of  the 
actual   scenes  of  the  story.     The  price  is   $2. 

A  good  story  for  boys  and  girls  who  have 
ambitions  toward  a  journalistic  career  will  be 
found  in  "The  Boy  Editor,"  by  Winifred 
Kirkland  (Houghton  Mifflin  Company ;  $1 
net) .  It  describes  the  editorship  and  pro- 
duction of  a  school  magazine,  and  it  is  told 
with  an  interesting  vigor  that  should  com- 
mend it  to  its  readers. 

James  Otis  certainly  knows  the  secret  of 
writing  the  book  for  boys.  He  has  already 
a  goodly  list  to  his  credit,  and  now  comes 
"The  Roaring  Lions,"  otherwise  entitled  "The 
Famous  Club  of  Ashbury."  It  contains  all 
sorts  of  wholesome  adventures,  and  its  style 
is  well  adapted  to  its  audience.  It  is  pub- 
lished by  Harper  &  Brothers.     Price,  60  cents. 

The  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Company 
has  published  "The  Handy  Boy,"  by  A.  Neely 
Hall,  a  book  likely  to  fascinate  the  boy  with 
the  mechanical  turn  of  mind.  All  sorts  of 
devices  are  described  in  detail  with  practical 
information  as  to  their  manufacture  and  ad- 
mirable illustrations  to  facilitate  the  work. 
The  needs  of  outdoor  as  well  as  of  indoor 
life  are  fully  met,  and  the  boy  who  can  not 
make  useful  things  with  such  a  book  as  this 
was  evidently  not  intended  by  Providence  to 
use  his  hands  at  all. 

Ernest  Talbert  has  written  a  very  readable 
guide  book  to  some  of  the  countries  of  Eu- 
rope. He  entitles  it  "Old  Countries  Dis- 
covered Anew,"  and  further  explains  that  it 
is  "a  motor  book  for  everybody."  Certainly 
he  succeeds  in  pointing  out  a  number  of 
things  that  ought  to  be  pointed  out  and  that 
the  ordinary  guide  book  overlooks.  But  he 
would  have  been  better  advised  to  exclude  the 
faint  domestic  traces  that  are  doubtless  in- 
tended to  give  the  book  vivacity.  The  reader 
is  not  interested  in  knowing  that  "owing  to 
the  Sabbath  we  did  not  cross  the  Damrak," 
except  to  wonder  what  the  Sabbath  had  to  do 
with  the  Damrak.  The  illustrations  are  nu- 
merous and  good  and  the  book  as  a  whole  is 
a  useful  one.  It  is  published  by  Dana  Estes 
&  Co. 
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A  Story  of  Old  California 

THE  GRINGOS 

By  B.  M.  BOWER 

Author  of  "Chip  of  the  Flying  U,"  "Lonesome  Land,"  Etc. 

A  dramatic  romance  of  the  old  California  days,  in  1849,  representing 
this  popular  Western  author's  best  work. 

Spirited  Pictures.     $1.2 J  Net;  Postpaid  $1.36. 
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Greece. 

It  is  well  that  we  should  have  a  new  edition 
of  Dr.  MahafiVs  "Rambles  and  Studies  in 
Greece."  First  published  forty  years  ago, 
it  has  witnessed  the  reemergence  of  Greece 
into  the  circle  of  world  powers  and  the 
stirring  of  a  national  sentiment  that  at  one 
time  seemed  to  belong  only  to  history.  There 
are  very  few  books  of  its  kind  that  could  stand 
a  re-issue  such  as  this  and  that  could  point 
so  triumphantly  to  the  vindication  of  so  many 
predictions.  For  Dr.  Mahaffy  was  something 
more  than  a  sightseer,  and  his  interests  were 
with  the  present  as  much  as  with  the  past- 
For  him  the  existing  monuments  of  Greek 
greatness  were  a  link  between  the  past  and 
the  present  and  almost  as  much  a  prediction 
as  a  record. 

But  the  extraordinary  value  of  the  volume 
is  as  much  to  the  tourist  as  to  the  historian 
and  the  scholar.  To  wander  through  Greece 
with  such  a  guide  is  to  give  eloquence  to  every 
stone  that  remains  of  its  ancient  glories  and 
to  understand  the  significance  of  its  history 
as  it  appeals  to  the  ripest  scholarship  that  is 
also  illuminated  by  enthusiasm  and  by  imag- 
ination. In  his  preface  to  the  new  edition  the 
author  says  :  "As  I  stood  in  the  Parthenon 
on  Easter  Day  in  1912,  and  addressed  all  the 
magnates  of  the  nation  and  the  crowd  of 
learned  visitors  on  the  occasion  of  that  mem- 
orable feast,  I  felt  in  the  audience  the  earnest 
ness  of  a  new  life,  the  dawn  of  new  hopes. 
They  told  me  that  war  was  imminent,  and  of 
their  confidence  in  victory  that  then  seemed 
chimerical.  At  last  we  may  hope  that  the 
true  resurrection  of  Greece  is  being  accom- 
plished." 

Rambles  and  Studies  in  Greece.  By  J.  P. 
Mahaffy,  C.  V.  O.  Seventh  edition.  New  York: 
The   Macmillan    Company;    50  cents   net. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
"The    Broad   Highway,"   by   Jeffery    Farnol, 
is  still  proving  itself  a  favorite,  a  seventeenth 
printing  having  been  ordered  by  Little,  Brown 
&  Co. 

Hugh  Johnson,  author  of  the  soldier  story, 
"Clown's  Rue."  in  the  Century  Magazine,  is 
a  lieutenant  in  the  United  States  army  and 
superintendent  of  the  Sequoia  National  Park, 
Ranger,  California. 

Captain  C.  H.  Stigand.  author  of  "Hunting 
the  Elephant  in  Africa,"  knows  his  country 
intimately,  having  hunted  big  game  in  plain 
and  jungle  for  thirteen  years.  He  writes  of 
his  own  experiences,  and  the  book  is  pub- 
lished by  the  Macmillan  Company. 

B.  M.  Bower,  author  of  "The  Gringos," 
"Chip  of  the  Flying  U,"  "The  Uphill  Climb," 
and  many  other  virile  Western  stories,  is  in 
private  life  Bertha  M.  Sinclair,  wife  of  a 
writer.  She  knows  her  range-lore  from  hav- 
ing lived  in  the  midst  of  it.  Personally,  this 
woman  who  writes  man's  stories  as  a  man 
would  write  them,  does  not  bear  out  one's 
preconceived  idea  of  such  a  woman.  She  is 
five  feet  tall,  to  begin  with,  and  well-rounded 
and   feminine   to   her  finger-tips. 

Three  weeks  after  publication  "Laddie,  A 
True  Blue  Story,"  published  by  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.,  had  sold  209,461  copies.  There 
are  many  thousand  unfilled  trade  orders  now 
awaiting  the  last  delivery  of  books  from  the 
second  large  printing.  A  third  large  printing 
of  50,000  books  has  just  gone  to  press,  and 
five  weeks  after  publication  (with  back  or- 
ders)   "Laddie"   has   reached  about   250,000. 

Messrs.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  have  just  issued 
three  books :  Professor  J.  E.  Hagerty's 
"Mercantile  Credit,"  a  practical  guide  which 
will,  among  other  things,  pay  particular  at- 
tention to  legislation  bearing  upon  the  sub- 
ject ;  an  edition  de  luxe,  in  two  volumes,  of 
Burton  E.  Stevenson's  "Home  Book  of 
Verse,"  that  great  anthology  of  American 
and  English  poetry,  and  a  new,  particularly 
attractive  leather-bound  pocket  edition  of  the 
late  William  Jame's  two  little  masterpieces 
which  constitute  his  "On  Some  of  Life's 
Ideals." 


New  Books  Received. 

The  Major  Operations  of  the  Navies  in  the 
War  of  American  Independence.  By  Captain 
A.  T.  Mahan,  D.  C.  L.,  LL.  D.  Boston:  Little, 
Brown   &    Co.;    $3   net. 

A  study  of  naval  strategy. 

Twilight   Town.      By    Mary    Frances    Blaisdell. 
Boston:   Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  60  cents  net. 
For    little    children. 

David      Malcolm.       By      Nelson      Lloyd.       New 
York:    Charles   Scribner's   Sons;    $1.35    net. 
A  novel. 

The   Steam-Shovel  Man.      By  Ralph  D.    Paine. 
New   York:    Charles   Scribner's   Sons;    $1    net. 
A   story. 

Salt      Water      Ballads.       By    John     Masefield. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $1  net. 
A  volume  of  new  verse. 

Shallows.      By  Frederick  Watson.     New  York: 
E.   P.   Dutton  &  Co.;   $1.35   net. 
A  novel. 

The  Will  to  Live.     By  M.  P.  Willcocks.     New 
York:  The  Macmillan   Company;    $1.35    net. 
A  novel. 

A  Handy  Book  of  Curious  Information.  By 
William  S.  Walsh.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Company. 

Comprising    strange    happenings    in    the    life    of 


men  and  animals,  odd  statistics,  extraordinary  phe- 
nomena, and  out-of-the-way  facts  concerning  the 
wonderlands  of    the    lands. 

Mothering    on    Perilous.      By    Lucy    Furman. 
New    York:    The    Macmillan    Company;    $1.50    net. 
A  story. 

Thorley    Weir.      By    E.    F.    Benson.      Philadel- 
phia:   J.    B.    Lippincott    Company;    $1.35    net. 
A  new   novel    of  English   life. 

Round   the   Yule    Log.      By    P.    C.   Asbjornsen. 
Philadelphia:    J.    B.    Lippincott    Company;    $1.50. 
Norwegian    folk   and    fairy   tales. 

A    Master's    Degree.       By    Margaret    Hill    Mc- 
Cartcr.      Chicago:   A.    C.    McClurg  &    Co.;    $1    net. 
A  story. 

The  Opinions  of  Jerome  Coignard.  By  Ana- 
tole  France.  New  York:  John  Lane  Company; 
$1.75  net. 

A  translation   by   Mrs.    Wilfrid  Jackson. 

The  Story  of  Harvard.  By  Arthur  Stanwood 
Pier.     Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  $2  net. 

The  early  history  of  the  college,  its  customs  and 
traditions,  with  an  account  of  the  men  who  have 
presided   over    its    destinies. 

Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  England  in  1675. 
By  Marie  Catherine  Baronne  d'Aulnoy.  New 
York:  John  Lane  Company;  $4.50  net. 

Translated  from  the  original  French  by  Mrs. 
William  Henry  Arthur.  Edited,  revised,  and  with 
annotations,  including  an  account  of  Lucy  Walter 
by    George   David    Gilbert. 

A   Symphony   and   Other   Pieces.     By   Arthur 
E.  J.  Legge.     New  York:  John   Lane   Company. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

Travels  Without  Baedeker.  By  Ardern 
Beaman.  New  York:  John  Lane  Company;  $2 
net. 

An  account  of  unconventional  journeyings. 

A  Stained  Glass  Tour  in  Italy.  By  Charles 
Hitchcock  Sherrill.  New  York:  John  Lane  Com- 
pany;   $2.50  net. 

Intended   for  the  tourist  and  the  craftsman. 

The  Odyssey  of  the  Philippine  Commission. 
By  Daniel  R.  Williams.  Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg 
&    Co.;    $1.75    net. 

An   account  of  the  journeys   and   adventures  of 

the   commission. 

How  to  Improve  the  Memory.  By  Edwin 
Gordon  Lawrence.  Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  & 
Co.;    50   cents  net. 

The  principles  used  in  training  men  and  women 
to    remember. 

The  Wondrous  Wife.  By  Charles  Marriott. 
Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company;  $1.35 
net. 

A  novel. 

Wallingford  and  Blackie  Daw.  By  George 
Randolph  Chester.  Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Mer- 
rill  Company;   $1  net. 

A  novel. 

The  Poems  and  Ballads  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons; 
$2    net. 

A    complete    edition. 

The  Adventures  of  Captain  O'Shea.  By 
R\ilph  D.  Paine.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons;    $1.35    net. 

A  story. 

Beyond  the  Frontier.  By  George  Bird  Grin- 
nell.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $1.'50 
net. 

Adventures  of  Indian  fighters,  hunters,   and   fur 

traders. 

The  End  of  Her  Honeymoon.  By  Mrs.  Belloc 
Lowndes.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons ; 
$1.25   net. 

A  novel. 

English  Industries  of  the  Middle  Ages.  By 
L.  F.  Salzmann,  B.  A.,  F.  S.  A.  Boston: 
Houghton    Mifflin    Company;    $2    net. 

An  introduction  to  the  industrial  history  of 
mediaeval    England. 

Woman  in  Science.  By  H.  J.  Mozans.  New 
York:    D.   Appleton  &   Co.;    $2.50   net. 

An  account  of  woman's  achievements  from  the 
earliest   days. 

The  Joy  of  Youth.     By  Eden  Phillpotts.     Bos- 
ton:  Little,   Brown  &  Co.;    $1.30  net. 
A  novel. 

Marama.      By     Ralph     Stock.       Boston:      Little, 
Brown  &  Co.;  $1.25  net. 
A  novel. 

The  Tippity-Flippitts.     Ey  Edith  B.  Davidson. 
Boston:    Little,    Brown  &   Co.;    60   cents  net. 
For  little  children. 

The    Broken    Halo.      By    Florence    L.    Barclay. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1.35  net. 
A  novel. 

The   New   Man.      By  Jane    Stone.      New    York: 
Thomas  Y.   Crowell  Company;   75  cents  net. 
A  novelette   of  New   York  life. 

The  Maxims  of  Noah.  By  Gelett  Burgess. 
New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company;  80 
cents   net. 

Derived  from  his  experience  with  women  both 
before  and  after  the  flood  as  given  in  counsel  to 
his  son  Japhet. 

Ramona.  By  Helen  Hunt  Jackson.  Boston: 
Little,    Brown   &   Co.;   $2. 

A  new  edition  of  the  great  American  classic. 
With  introduction  by  A.  C.  Woman  and  twenty- 
four    half-tone    illustrations. 

Astronomy.  By  Harold  Jacoby.  New  York: 
The    Macmillan    Company;    $2.50. 

A  popular  handbook  for  the  general  reader  and 
for  use  in  schools. 

The  Christian  Reconstruction  of  Modern 
Life.  By  Charles  Henry  Dickinson.  New  York: 
The   Macmillan   Company;    $1.50. 

"The  social  passion  of  our  time,  in  its  funda- 
mental, insistent  problems  is  the  subject  of  this 
book,  which  may  be  described  as  a  constructive 
work  of  social,  philosophical,  and  religious  radi- 
calism." 

Young  Working  Girls.  Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company. 

A  summary  of  evidence   from  two   thousand   so- 


cial workers,  edited  for  the  National  Federation 
of  Settlements  by  Robert  A.  Woods  and  Albert 
J.  Kennedy.  With  an  introduction  by  Jane 
Addams. 

Writings  of  John  Ouincy  Adams.  Edited  by 
Worthington  Chauncey  Ford.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan    Company;    $3.50. 

Volume  II,    1796-1801. 

The  Critic  in  the  Occident.  By  George  Ham- 
lin   Fitch.      San   Francisco:   Paul  Elder  &  Co.;    $2. 

A  record  of  impressions  of  the  last  half  of  a 
seven  months'  tour  around  the  world. 

Under    Greek    Skies.      By  Julia   D.    Dragoumis. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1  net. 
Issued   in  the   Little    Schoolmate    Series. 

Pinocchio  Under  the  Sea.  Edited  by  John 
W.  Davis.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company; 
$1.50. 

Translated  from  the  Italian  by  Carolyn  M. 
Delia  Chiesa.  With  illustrations  and  decorations 
by  Florence  R.  Abel  Wilde. 

A    Mainsail    Haul.      By   John    Masefield.      New 
York:   The  Macmillan   Company;   $1.25. 
A  volume  of  new  verse. 

Early      English     Water-Color.       By     C.      E. 
Hughes.      Chicago:   A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.;   $1    net. 
Issued  in  Little  Books  on  Art. 

Charles  Gordon  Ames.  Edited  by  Alice  Ames 
Winter.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company; 
$1.25    net. 

A  spiritual  autobiography. 

The  Desire  of  the  Moth.      By  Maxwell   Gray. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  $1.35  net. 
A  romance  of  the   Italian  lakes. 

Representative  Cities  of  the  United  States. 
By  Caroline  W.  Hotchkiss.  Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company;  65  cents  net. 

A  geographical  and  industrial  reader. 

The  Quest  of  the  Fish-Dog  Skin.  By  Tames 
Willard  Schultz.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany;  $1.25  net. 

A  story  of  adventure. 

The  Carolina  Mountains.  By  Margaret  W. 
Morely.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $3 
net. 

A  general  description  of  the  country  and 
people,    with    illustrations. 

The  Remarkable  Adventures  of  Christopher 
Poe.  By  Robert  Carlton  Brown.  Chicago:  F.  G. 
Browne  &  Co.;  $1.25  net. 

A  detective   story- 

Plant  Life  and  Plant  Uses.  By  John  Gaylord 
Coulter,  Ph.  D.  New  York:  American  Book  Com- 
pany;   $1.20. 

An  elementary  text-book,  a  foundation  for  the 
study  of  agriculture,  domestic  science,  or  college 
botany. 

Happy    Acres.      By    Edna   H.    L.    Trupin.      New 
York:   The  Macmillan   Company;   $1.25. 
A  story  for  young  people. 

Westminster  Abbey.      By  W.    J.    Loftie,    B.   A. 
Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company;  $1.50  net. 
With  many   illustrations  by  Herbert  Railton. 

Business  Speller.  By  Edward  H.  Eldridge, 
Ph.  D.  New  York:  American  Book  Company;  25 
cents. 

For  use  in  commercial  and  shorthand  classes. 

Ruth    Anne.      By    Rose    Cullen    Bryant.      Phila- 
delphia: J.  B.  Lippincott  Copmany;  $1.25  net. 
A  novel   of  the  new   social  order. 

The  Unafraid.     By  Eleanor  M.  Ingram.     Phila- 
delphia: J.  B.  Lippincott  Company;   $1.25  net. 
A  novel. 

A  Narrow  Way.  By  Marv  Findlater.  New 
York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.35  net. 

A  novel. 

Next   Christmas.      By   Byron    E.    Veatch,      Chi- 
cago: F.  G.  Browne  &  Co.;  50  cents  net. 
A  short  story. 

The  Uncommon  Commoner.  By  Edmund 
Vance  Cooke.  New  York:  Dodge  Publishing  Com- 
pany;  $1.50. 

Songs  of  Democracy. 

Lu     of     the     Ranges.       By     Elenor     Mordaunt. 
New  York:  Sturgis  S:  Walton  Company;  $1.35  net. 
A  novel. 

Ivanhoe.       Abridged      from      Sir    Walter    Scott. 
New  York:  Thoams  Y.  Crowell  Company. 
With  illustrations  by  E.    S.   Farmer. 

A  Line  o'  Cheer  for  Each  Day  o'  the  Year. 
By  John  Kendrick  Bangs.  Boston:  Little,  Brown 
&   Co.;   $1.25    net. 

A  book  of  good  cheer  and  inspiration. 

The  Life  of  Jesus  in  the  Light  of  the 
Higher  Criticism.     By  Alfred  W.  Martin,  A.  M-, 


S.  T.   E.     New  York:  D.   Appleton   &  Co.;   $1.50 
net. 

A  series  of  lectures  delivered  before  the  Society 
for    Ethical    Culture,    New   York. 

The  Children's  Robinson  Crusoe.  By  Edith 
L.  Elias.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Com- 
pany. 

A  famous  story  adapted  for  children. 

Shakespeare  and  Stratford.  By  Henry  C. 
Shelley.      Boston:  Little,   Brown  &  Co.;  $1.25   net. 

'ine  first  volume  in  the  new  Literary  Shrines 
Scries.  With  sixteen  illustrations  from  photo- 
graphs by  the  author. 

On  Board  the  Good  Snip  Earth.  By  Herbert 
Quick.  Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Com- 
pany;   $1.25    net. 

A  survey  of  world  problems. 

The    Sea    Captain.       By    H.     C.    Bailey.      New 
York:  George  H.  Doran  Company;  $1.25  net. 
A  story  of  love  and  adventure. 

Jungle  Days.  By  Arley  Munson,  M.  D.  New 
York:    D.  Appleton  &    Co.;    $2.50   net. 

The  experiences  of  an  American  woman  doctor 
in   India. 

The    Golden    Hollow.      By    Rena    Carey    Shef- 
field.     New    York:    John    Lane    Company;    $1    net. 
A  novel. 

Youth    Will    Be    Served.      By    Dolf    Wyllarde. 
New   York:  John  Lane  Company;   $1.30  net. 
A  novel. 
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"AIDA." 

True  to  its  old  mascot,  the  Tivoli  manage- 
ment decided  as  of  yore  to  open  with  "Aida," 
always  a  good  first-night  opera  because  of 
the  opportunity  afforded  to  show  the  mettle 
of  half  a  dozen  principals. 

As  a  mascot  the  opera  seems  to  hold  good. 
The  deep,  downstairs  auditorium  was  full  and 
running  over.  Men  were  standing  at  the 
rear  (there  was  an  unusual  proportion  of  men 
there  Monday  night)  ;  the  circle  of  boxes 
above  was  all  occupied,  and  as  much  terri- 
tory as  could  be  seen  of  the  upper  circles 
was  thickly  populated. 

It  was  more  particularly  an  assemblage  of 
music-lovers — real  music-lovers.  Those  in- 
discreet applauders  who  usually  insist  on 
drowning  the  final  notes  of  particularly  fine 
arias  were  gently  but  firmly  hissed  into  good 
behavior.  Society,  however,  had  its  more 
particularly  music-loving  members  repre- 
sented (popular  prices  scared  off  the  others), 
and  the  house  looked  gay,  bright,  and  aus- 
picious. And  so,  indeed,  it  proved  to  be. 
The  singers  met  with  favor.  They  were 
listened  to  discriminatingly,  and  applauded 
warmly  and  generously.  Musically  the  per- 
formance was  excellent,  all  the  principals 
being  possessed  of  fine  voices,  and  both  they, 
the  chorus,  and  the  orchestra  sufficiently  sure 
of  themselves  to  avoid  any  first-night  quick- 
sands. 

Mme.  Crestani,  the  "Aida"  of  the  cast,  was 
the  one  who,  at  the  end  of  the  performance, 
stood  highest  in  the  favor  of  the  audience. 
Possessed  of  a  pure,  sweet,  and  flexible  so- 
prano which,  though  lacking  somewhat  in 
body,  is  yet  amply  dramatic  and  expressive, 
this  lady  by  her  vocal  and  technical  ability 
was  able  to  rise  superior  to  the  dismaying 
effect  of  the  ever-disastrous  Aida  make-up. 
Why,  I  ask  myself  every  time  I  nerve  myself 
to  see  an  "Aida"  make  her  entrance,  will  the 
sopranos  who  take  that  role  persist  in  being 
so  literal  in  their  make-up?  Aida  they  seem 
to  regard  simply  as  a  common  Ethiopian, 
what  is  popularly  known  as  "a  nigger," 
whereas  she  is  a  dweller  in  No-man's  Land, 
the  country  of  romance  wherein  everything  is 
idealized.  Aida  should  be  a  sad,  stately,  and 
beautiful  princess,  still  clad  in  the  robes  of 
exiled  royalty.  It  is  fatal  to  a  white  woman's 
beauty  to  attempt  to  give  her  skin  the  hue 
of  an  Ethiopian's.  It  is  even  perilous  to  only 
darken  it  a  little  ;  but  that  is  all  that  should 
be  done.  I  regret  never  having  seen  Emma 
Eames  in  the  part,  but  I  am  told  that  she  was 
a  beautiful  Aida,  and  regally  garmented. 
Mme.  Crestani,  who  from  her  photographs 
should  be  a  handsome  woman,  having  clouded 
over  her  animated  and  expressive  face  with  a 
thorough-going  Ethiopian  tint,  added  a  fur- 
ther calamitous  touch  by  giving  herself  a  wig 
of  frizzled  outstanding  Ethiopian  locks.  Nor 
was  her  costume  either  handsome  or  graceful. 
And  she  wore  hand-and-arm  fleshings  of  a 
mid-African  tint  and  pongee  angel  sleeves ! 
However,  she  has  to  be  forgiven  this  time 
because  musically  she  was  so  thoroughly  satis- 
factory in  the  role  and  dramatically  rather 
above  the  average. 

Now  there  was  Montesanto  as  Amonasro. 
This  singer,  in  a  striking  make-up,  retained  a 
vigorous  male  beauty.  He  wore  his  Ethiopian 
complexion  and  his  leopard-skin  handsomely. 
His  complete  suit  of  tights,  unlike  Rhadames's, 
were  of  silk,  and,  like  his  complexion,  of  a 
discreetly  picturesque  shade.  His  figure  has 
an  elegance  of  line  that  pleased  the  eye  as 
his  full,  dramatic  baritone  satisfied  ear.  Yet 
I  think  it  possible  that  Mme.  Crestani  has, 
as  a  woman,  just  as  much  native  beauty  as  he 
has  as  a  man. 

Signor  Chiodo,  the  Rhadames,  is  also  a 
handsome  Italian.  His  features  have  the 
smoothness  of  youth  and  his  fine,  powerful 
tenor  its  young,  virile  ring;  but  just  as  he 
wore  cotton  where  Montesanto  wore  silk,  his 
art  is  as  yet  of  a  slightly  inferior  grade  to 
that  of  the  baritone.  But  he  has  many  natural 
advantages ;  a  good  presence,  a  quick  re- 
sponse to  the  decorative  effect  of  stage  cos- 
tume, and  a  quiver  full  of  silver  arrows, 
which  quickly  reach  the  susceptibilities  of  al! 
lovers  of  true  tenor  nolcs. 

Fanny  Anitua,  as  Amneris,  also  made  an 
extrer.  ely  favorable  impression.  In  its  up- 
per range  her  voice  has  the  beauty  and  flexi- 
bility of  a  dramatic  soprano,  while  in  its 
lowf  an  almost  masculine  depth  and  powei 
are  noticeable.  This  singer  also  has  an 
-i?i-e..Dble  stage  presence,  her  face  and  form 
sufficiently  individual  and  attractive  to 
1    weight    to    her    dramatic    assumptions. 

The  two  fine  voices  of  Sesona,  as  the  High 


Priest,  and  Brilli,  as  the  King,  and  that  of 
Carpie,  as  the  Messenger,  notably  strength- 
ened  and   rounded   the   general   effect. 

The  management  having  expended  itself 
more  particularly  on  the  music  side  of  the 
enterprise,  yet  was  quite  satisfactory  without 
attempting  to  be  dazzling  or  magnificent  in 
the  general  settings.  There  were  large  num- 
bers of  people  on  the  stage  in  the  scene  of 
Rhadames's  triumphal  return,  negroes  having 
been  engaged  to  impersonate  the  prisoners ; 
the  effect  was  good,  as  it  comes  natural  to 
those  mercurial  people  to  represent  the  sad- 
ness of  a  conquered  race. 

Signor  Bellucci,  as  musical  director,  earned 
much  warmly  expressed  approbation  from  the 
audience,  his  quiet  but  masterful  guidance  of 
the  large  orchestra  showing  him  to  be  an 
instinctive  as  well  as  trained  wielder  of  the 
baton. 

There  was  a  corps  of  conscientious  local 
dancers,  young,  pretty  girls,  although  rather 
rudimentary  in  their  attainments,  and  a 
group  of  pickaninnies  won  a  round  of  ap- 
plause for  themselves  by  the  animation  and 
accuracy  of  a  comic  dance  to  divert  Amneris 
from  the  sadness  of  her  love-sick  musings. 

The  chorus  is  excellent.  It  is  young,  sure 
of  itself,  unfluttered,  and  even  enthusiastic. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  never  heard  the 
mysterious  temple  music  better  sung.  Music 
so  beautiful  as  that  deserves  far  better  treat- 
ment than  it  often  receives,  for  choral 
though  it  is,  it  makes  up  one  of  the  most 
striking  passages  in  the  opera.  Into  ■  it 
Verdi  poured  his  sense  of  the  religious  mys- 
teries of  old  Egypt.  Religious  music,  so 
called,  is  often  purely  amorous,  as  witness 
the  long  love  cry  of  the  "Meditation"  from 
"Thais."  But  in  these  rich,  melancholy, 
yearning,  mysterious  strains  he  not  only 
avoided  the  note  of  love,  but  the  spirituality 
which  so  often  characterizes  the  religious 
music  of  the  Occident.  For  the  wise  old 
Italian's  genius  sought  to  express  that 
mingling  of  the  sacred  and  the  profane  which 
animated  the  religions  of  the  Orient.  So 
that  in  its  note  we  hear  simultaneously  the 
call  of  aspiration  and  the  human  clinging  to 
the   domination   of   the   flesh. 


THE  ORPHEUM. 


Although  there  is  the  usual  variety  at  the 
Orpheum  this  week,  vocalism  is  the  great 
card,  as  they  have  on  their  programme  an 
unusual  number  of  pleasing  singers.  Lulu 
Glaser  is  there,  a  good  drawing  attraction, 
although  she  has  commercialized  her  once 
bubbling  high  spirits,  and  her  laugh  has  be- 
come a  distressing  mannerism.  She  clings 
determinedly,  too,  to  the  baby  blonde  hair. 
But  she  has  a  lot  of  go  and  undoubtedly  wins 
her  audience.  They  like  her,  and  enjoy  her 
singing,  which  has  a  quality  of  heartiness  and 
a  sort  of  rollicking  flavor  to  it  as  also  a 
musical-comedy  finish.  She  is  supported  by 
two  men,  one  who  has  a  very  good  singing 
voice,  and  the  other  no  voice  at  all,  singing 
or  otherwise.  The  singer,  who  is  billed  as 
"Mr.  Richards"  (comme  £a),  is  a  good-looking 
young  man  who  pleases  by  the  earnestness 
which  informs  his  very  agreeable  singing. 

The  Lambert  and  Ball  singing  pair  are  both 
'experienced  and  accomplished  in  ragtime  bal- 
lads. Maude  Lambert  also  fairly  showers  our 
vision  with  numerous  changes  of  spectacular 
frocks,  and  Ernest  Ball's  singing  has  that  in- 
describable temperamental  charm  to  it  which 
causes  one  to  listen  to  and  enjoy  every  note. 

Emily  Darrell  and  Charley  Conway's  turn 
tickles  both  the  risibles  and  the  ear.  The 
woman,  who  has  comedy  ability,  attends  more 
particularly  to  the  risibles,  and,  as  with  the 
other  comedy  pair,  the  man  carries  off  the 
honors  in  vocalism,  being  possessed  like  Er- 
nest Ball,  though  in  slightly  less  degree,  of  a 
soft,  wooing  voice  which  expresses  the 
honeyed  yearnings  of  sentimental  ragtime. 
Between  them  the  two  kindle  in  the  audience 
that  joyous  sense  of  rhythm  to  which  a 
vaudeville  audience  so  readily  responds. 

Swor  and  Mack  are  entirely  justified  in 
claiming  to  give  "realistic  impressions  of 
Southern  negroes."  One  is  the  "chip-on-his- 
shoulder,"  loud-mouthed  aggressor  who  runs 
to  cover  when  he  strikes  a  responsive  spark 
of  pugnacity ;  a  regular  small-boy  type  that 
we  all  recognize ;  while  the  other  meets  his 
partner's  noisy  fulminations  with  a  stolidly 
unimpressed  demeanor,  and  gets  in  numerous 
verbal  under-cuts  the  while.  Both  give  some 
clever,  comically  pantomimed  card-playing, 
and  the  songs  also  please  the  audience. 

All  these  people,  and  indeed  every  one  on 
the  programme,  are  experts  in  their  line,  ex- 
cept the  Langdons,  who  offer  no  special  per- 
sonal accomplishments  to  the  favor  of  the 
audience.  However,  their  act  is  so  crammed 
with  mechanical  comicalities  that  surprise  the 
audience  with  merriment  that  they  manage  to 
come  off  with  flying  colors. 

"K luting's  Entertainers,"  which  consist  of 
a  troupe  of  well-trained  dogs,  cats,  pigeons, 
and  one  rabbit,  please  the  animal  lovers  by 
the  snow-white  prettiness  of  the  poor  little 
beasties  and  by  the  exactness  of  their  trained 
obedience  to  the  unspoken  but  well-compre- 
hended commands  of  the  instructor ;  for  the 
whip  is  always  there,  a  gentle  reminder  of 
an  ungentle  possibility.  There  is  no  special 
deviation  from  the  usual  line  of  performance 
with  the  dogs  and  cats,  who  dance,  leap  over  / 


obstacles,  ride  each  other's  backs,  etc.,  the 
dogs  with  that  humble,  exact  obedience,  and 
the  cats  with  an  impatient  mastering  of  a 
rooted  reluctance,  which  is  always  so  charac- 
teristic of  them  both.  The  rabbit  plays  his 
small  part  with  herbaceous  serenity,  and  the 
pigeons  put  a  finishing  spectacular  touch  to 
the  grand  apotheosis  of  the  four  snow-white 
cats  safely  ensconced,  by  their  own  skill  in 
leaping,  in  the  gilded  basket  of  a  balloon,  by 
clustering  numerously,  with  fluttering  wings, 
on  its  edge. 

Ed.  Wynn — the  period  is  his  own,  but  it 
seems  almost  too  starched  an  accompaniment 
to  the  name  of  that  joyous  individual — has 
himself  constructed  a  clever  and  amusing 
little  conceit  that  he  calls  "The  King's  Jester." 
It  is  the  old  idea.  Whoever  volunteers  to 
make  a  king  of  rooted  gravity  laugh,  and 
fails,  must  die.  Old  as  the  idea  is,  Mr. 
Wynn's  ingenious  little  piece  is  bubbling 
over  with  freshness  of  treatment.  The  king 
might  be  own  brother  to  the  Alice-in-Won- 
derland  Duchess.  Except  that  he  persists  in 
saying  "jestor,"  he  gives  his  lines  well,  and 
the  grim  expression  of  his  face  is  a  delight- 
ful contrast  to  the  confident,  effervescent 
jocosity  of  the  jester  (Ed.  Wynn  himself), 
who  buzzes  through  the  scene  with  astonish- 
ing freshness  and  spontaneity,  shooting  off 
jokes  like  showers  of  Roman  candles,  and 
perpetually  manipulating  his  double  Panama 
into  an  unending  succession  of  new  and 
startling  shapes.  The  king,  of  course,  laughs 
in  the  end,  but  the  ingenious  originator  of 
the  idea  manages  to  introduce  an  unexpected 
touch  in  his  finale  which  wins  fresh  amuse- 
ment  of   another   kind. 

The  really  striking  number  on  the  bill  is 
labeled  "a  psychological  fantasy."  It  is 
called  "Into  the  Light,"  and  commences  very 
appropriately  in  the  dark.  The  author  is 
Frank  Lyman.  It  is  made  evident  to  our 
perceptions  that  a  court  trial  is  in  progress, 
the  voices  of  judge,  attorneys,  and  other 
court  functionaries  reaching  us  from  the 
gloom.  Light  is  suddenly  centred  on  the  face 
of  a  witness  and  remains  so  on  a  succession 
of  them,  five  altogether.  These  witnesses 
are  all  impersonated  by  Charlotte  Parry,  who 
is  an  excellent  actress,  a  clever  dialectician, 
and  a  mistress  of  the  art  of  sudden  change 
and  make-up.  Except  that  two  of  them  are 
Italians,  one  a  boy,  the  other  a  woman,  each 
witness  has  an  entirely  different  vernacular. 
The  play  draws  freely  upon  the  sympathies, 
but  in  a  wholly  unstereotyped  way.  Char- 
lotte Parry's  talent  matches  that  of  the  au- 
thor, and  the  whole  effect,  reaching  up  to  a 
striking  climax,  is  original  and  untrammeled 
in  the   extreme. 

The  usual  moving-picture  number  rounds 
out  the  programme,  but  as  some  of  the  views 
are  of  the  recent  Gamboa-dike  celebration  in 
Union  Square,  those  who  were  present  may 
possibly  find  likenesses  of  themselves,  and 
experience  that  queer  sensation  known  to 
players  in  the  "movies"  of  seeing  "ourselves 
as  ithers  see  us." 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


Chapter  to  Give  Charity  Vaudeville. 
For  the  benefit  of  the  charity  fund  of  Al- 
bert Sidney  Johnston  Chapter,  No.  79,  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  a  vaudeville 
tea  will  be  given  Saturday  afternoon,  October 
18,  in  the  Hotel  St.  Francis,  from  2  :30  to  6. 
The  following  programme  has  been  arranged  : 
Negro  dialect,  Mrs.  S-  A.  Pleasants ;  dance, 
"Pas  de  Fleurs,"  Miss  Virginia  Powell ;  "Syl- 
velin"  (Sinding),  "O  Jugend,  wie  bist  du  so 
schon"  (Abt),  "Floods  of  Spring"  (Rach- 
maninoff), Mrs.  Eugene  S.  Elkus ;  "Twelfth 
Rhapsodie"  (Liszt),  Mrs.  John  McGaw  ;  Rus- 
sian duet  dance,  Miss  Mary  Shafter  and  Mr. 
John  Carragan  ;  "A  Song  of  Steel"  (Nieman- 
Sprass),  Mr.  Frederick  R.  Grannis  ;  monologue, 
Miss  Flora  Stern  ;  dance,  "Amina,"  Miss  Lila 
Maple;  air  from  "II  Guarany"  (Gomez),  Mme. 
Pierre  Douillet ;  scene  from  "The  Tale  of 
Two  Cities"  (Charles  Dickens),  Mrs.  Squire 
Varick  Mooney ;  Spanish  dance,  Miss  Lottita 
Corella. 


At  the  Parma  centennial  celebration  of 
Verdi's  birth,  an  exhibition  of  the  composer's 
theatrical  costumes  of  the  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  centuries,  with  a  full  orchestra  of  the 
year  1609,  with  life-size  figures,  an  exhibition 
of  Verdi  relics,  including  the  original  scores 
of  his  works  and  the  court  costumes  which 
he  wore  on  his  tours  of  European  capitals, 
have  been  opened.  At  the  end  of  the  celebra- 
tion a  monument  to  the  composer  erected  by 
national  subscription  will  be  unveiled. 


Although  Owen  Davis,  the  author  of  "What 
Happened  to  Mary,"  has  written  and  drawn 
royalties  from  174  plays,  the  "Mary"  piece 
gave  him  his  first  important  New  York  pro- 
duction. Mr.  Davis's  first  dramatic  effort  was 
written  in  Greek  and  played  by  the  Harvard 
College  Greek  Society  during  Mr.  Davis's  stu- 
dent days. 


SERVICES  TO   INVALID 
or  ELDERLY  PEOPLE 

Gentleman,  well  educated  and  pood  reader, 
offers  his  services  to  invalid,  or  elderly  people, 
for  reading  or  study  and  discussion  of  subjects 
of  interest.  For  appointment  and  terms,  where 
m-fT^ary.  reply  to  Reader,  care  Box  108,  Post- 
office,  San  Francisco. 


Dam  Builders  Break  Record 

Having  broken  a  world's  record  for 
pouring  concrete  in  a  dam  during  an  en- 
tire month,  and  now  being  away  ahead  of 
schedule  time  with  its  gigantic  work  of 
hydro-electric  construction  in  the  high 
Sierras,  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Com- 
pany expects  to  have  the  Drum  electric 
plant  in  operation  by  Thanksgiving,  and 
it  is  a  safe  prediction  that  before  the  first 
of  the  year  the  consumers  of  "Pacific 
Service"  will  be  enjoying  the  benefit  of 
some  33,000  horsepower  of  electric  en- 
ergy that  will  have  been  added  to  the 
company's    already    extensive    system. 

The  huge  Lake  Spaulding  dam,  which 
is  to  restrain  the  mountain  waters,  had 
risen  by  the  end  of  August  to  a  height  of 
147  feet  above  bedrock.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  dam  will  be  finished  to  the  225- 
foot  section  before  the  end  of  the  present 
month. 

The  ultimate  height  to  which  the  dam, 
one  of  the  greatest  in  the  world  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  being  built,  will 
be  raised  will  be  305  feet,  the  highest  dam 
above  bedrock  in  the  universe.  The 
catchment  area  is  1 20  square  miles,  the 
water  shed  of  which  area  contains  twenty- 
two  small  lakes,  the  spill  wasted  waters 
of  which  are  all  controlled  by  one  large 
reservoir,  Lake  Spaulding.  The  capacity 
of  Lake  Spaulding  in  back  of  the  225-foot 
dam  to  be  completed  this  year  will  be 
44,000  acre  feet,  increasing  to  97,000  acre 
feet  or  30,000,000,000  gallons  with  the 
305-foot  dam,  from  which  a  continuous 
discharge  of  more  than  350  second  feet 
will  be  obtained. 

To  enable  Drum  forebay  to  be  reached 
a  tunnel  3358  feet  through  the  rock  has 
been  bored  before  the  canal  is  encoun- 
tered. The  canal  in  itself  is  a  work  of 
no  small  magnitude,  being  eight  and  one- 
half  miles  in  length,  partly  through  a 
granite  formation.  Much  of  it  has  re- 
quired a  masonry  lining.  Drum  forebay 
is  a  large  regulating  reservoir  gouged  out 
of  the  top  of  a  hill,  and  having  a  capacity 
of  400  acre  feet.  It  is  ideally  located, 
being  1375  feet  above  the  power-house. 
Work  on  the  canal  and  forebay  was  com- 
menced in  July,  1912.  Drum  power- 
house is  located  on  the  south  bank  of 
Bear  River,  and  to  obtain  a  site  for  the 
plant  it  was  necessary  to  sluice  by  means 
of  a  hydraulic  monitor  40,000  cubic  yards 
of  hill  slope,  excavating  mostly  by  blast- 
ing into  bedrock.  The  building  is  now 
fast    approaching   completion. 

Leading  from  Drum  power  station  the 
electric  power  will  be  conveyed  along  a 
double-circuit  steel  tower  line,  via  Nico- 
laus  to  Cordelia,  the  lead  centre  of  "Pa- 
cific Service."  The  distance  to  Cordelia 
is  114  miles,  and  the  line  will  be  one  of 
the  highest  potential  long-distance  lines 
in  the  world.  Distribution  from  Cordelia 
is  to  be  made  at  Oakland,  San  Rafael, 
San  Jose,  and  elsewhere  in  different  di- 
rections. 

Of  the  total  number  of  731  steel  towers, 
considerably  more  than  400  have  already 
been  erected  and  the  remainder  are  being 
assembled  at  their  foundations  awaiting 
erection.  The  wires  have  been  strung 
over  a  considerable  portion  of  this  dis- 
tance and  the  record  is  constantly  moving 
up  daily.  In  this,  the  greatest  hydro- 
electric undertaking  in  California,  some- 
thing like  1500  men  are  now  employed  in 
every  branch  of  work  connected  with  it, 
and  smoothness  marks  each  step  in  the 
task. 
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"Candy  Shop"  Opens  New  Gaiety  Tonight. 

In  the  matter  of  players  in  the  new  musical 
review,  "The  Candy  Shop,"  the  big  fashion, 
song,  and  sun  show  which  is  the  opening  at- 
traction at  the  New  Gaiety  Theatre  on  O'Far- 
rell  Street,  opposite  the  Orpheum,  tonight, 
Saturday  evening,  October  18,  the  manage- 
ment seems  to  have  run  the  length  of  extrava- 
gance, and  talent  verily  treads  upon  talent's 
heels. 

William  Rock  and  Maud  Fulton,  than  whom 
no  players  are  better  known  in  this  country, 
lead  the  cast,  while  Mr.  Rock  has  also  ar- 
ranged all  the  ensemble  and  dancing  num- 
bers, proof  enough  that  they  will  bristle  with 
novelty.  In  the  company,  too,  is  AI  Shean, 
late  principal  comedian  of  "The  Rose  Maid"  ; 
Tom  Waters,  who  occupied  a  similar  position 
with  "The  Pink  Lady";  Will  Philbrick,  who 
has  just  closed  a  season  in  New  York  with 
Lew  Fields ;  Oscar  Ragland,  Franklyn  Far- 
num,  and  Robert  Nolan.  Among  the  women 
are  Gene  Luneska,  the  dainty  little  Russian 
prima  donna,  who  for  several  seasons  was 
the  star  of  "The  Chocolate  Soldier"  and  "The 
Spring  Maid" ;  Catherine  Hayes,  Bessie 
Franklyn,  Peggy  Lundeen,  Berdine  Zuber, 
Kitty  Doner,  and  Mazie  Kimball. 

Particular  attention  has  also  been  given 
to  the  selection  of  the  members  of  the  cho- 
rus. Girls  who  can  sing  and  dance  as  well 
as  look  good  to  the  eye  have  been  chosen, 
and  there  will  be  forty  of  them  in  the  en- 
semble, as  well  as  a  dozen  men  whose  big 
voices  and  agility  as  dancers  have  secured 
places  for  them  in  this  big  organization.  In 
all  the  company  will  number  eighty  people, 
including  a  largely  augmented  orchestra  un- 
der the  direction  of  Frank  Pallma. 


Western  Metropolitan  Opera  Company 
The  Western  Metropolitan  Opera  Com- 
pany, which  inaugurated  a  season  of  grand 
opera  at  the  Tivoli  Opera  House  on  Monday 
night,  has  made  an  unequivocal  success,  and 
enthusiastic  audiences  have  been  in  evidence 
at  all  of  the  performances.  The  principals 
are  artists  of  ability  and  splendid  vocal 
schooling,  and  the  chorus,  made  up  entirely 
of  local  talent,  is  said  to  be  the  best  ever 
heard  in  this  city.  The  orchestra  of  fifty  is 
playing  the  various  scores  in  exceptional  style. 
This  afternoon  "La  Tosca,"  with  Carmen 
Melis  and  Luca  Botta,  will  be  sung  for  the 
last  time  ;  tonight  the  sumptuous  presentation 
of  "Aida"  will  be  made,  with  its  wealth  of 
accessories,  and  tomorrow  evening  Bizet's 
"Carmen"  will  again  be  given. 

The  second  week  of  the  season  is  full  of 
brilliant  promise,  and  on  Monday  and  Satur- 
day nights  and  at  the  Thursday  matinee 
Puccini's  opera,  founded  on  the  book  by  John 
Luther  Long  and  the  drama  of  David  Belasco, 
"Mme.  Butterfly,"  will  be  presented  with 
Carmen  Melis  as  Cho-Cho-San,  a  role  that 
she  has  sung  with  great  success.  Luca  Botta 
will    be    Lieutenant    Pinkerton.       "Verdi's    al- 
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ways  welcome  masterpiece,  "II  Trovatore," 
will  be  sung  on  Tuesday  and  Friday  evenings, 
with  George  Mascal  as  the  Count  di  Luna, 
Umberto  Chiodo  as  Manrico,  Lucia  Crestani 
as  Leonora,  and  Fanny  Anitua,  the  wonderful 
contralto,  as  Azucena. 

On  Wednesday  evening  Ruggerio  Leonca- 
vallo will  direct  the  orchestra  for  his  own 
opera,  "1  Pagliacci,"  which  will  be  repeated 
Thursday  and  Sunday  evenings  and  at  the 
Saturday  matinee.  The  cast  of  "I  Pagliacci" 
will  include  Luigi  Montesanto,  Maria  Mos- 
ciska,  and  Pietro  Schiavazzi.  Leoncavallo 
will  also  conduct  a  number  of  his  symphonic 
compositions   on   these   occasions. 


'Julius  Caesar"  at  the  Cort  Theatre. 

William  Faversham's  spectacular  production 
of  "Julius  Oesar,"  which  is  to  be  the  attrac- 
tion at  the  Cort  for  the  week  beginning  Mon- 
day, October  20,  is  said  to  be  the  most  com- 
plete production  of  a  Shakespearean  play 
ever  made  in  America.  Three  baggage  cars 
are  required  to  carry  the  scenic  equipment  of 
this  one  play. 

The  scenery  was  designed  and  executed  in 
the  ateliers  of  Joseph  Harker,  London,  one 
of  the  foremost  living  scenic  artists.  The  de- 
signs and  coloring  for  each  scene  are  exact 
reproductions  of  colored  sketches  by  the  late 
Sir  Lawrence  Alma-Tadema.  The  costumes, 
which  are  historically  accurate,  were  made  by 
Simmons  &  Co.  of  London,  and  are  the 
product  of  careful  research  and  execution. 
They  were  designed  by  Sir  Alma-Tadema 
and  Norman  Wilkinson,  Esq.  The  incidental 
music  used  was  especially  composed  for  Mr. 
Faversham's  production  by  S.  Coleridge  Tay- 
lor and   Christopher  Wilson. 

Most  important  of  all  is  the  splendid  acting 
organization  which  Mr.  Faversham  has 
gathered  about  himself.  Mr.  Faversham,  of 
course,  plays  the  highly  colored  role  of  Marc 
Anthony.  Associated  with  him  is  Miss  Con- 
stance Collier,  the  able  English  actress,  who 
will  be  seen  in  the  role  of  Portia,  and  Mr. 
R.  D.  McLean,  for  many  years  a  Shake- 
spearean star  in  his  own  name,  who  will  be 
seen  as  Brutus.  Others  in  the  big  company 
include  Miss  Jane  Wheatley,  Mr.  Arthur  El- 
liot, Mr.  Ernest  Rowan,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Tracy. 

"The  Bird  of  Paradise"  follows. 


"'The  Count  of  Luxembourg"  at  the  Columbia. 

The  attraction  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  for 
two  weeks,  beginning  Monday  night,  will  be 
Klaw  &  Erlanger's  production  of  the  enchant- 
ing Franz  Lehar  and  Glen  McDonough  mu- 
sical romance,  "The  Count  of  Luxembourg," 
which  comes  direct  from  the  New  Amster- 
dam Theatre,  New  York,  where  it  has  been  an 
unprecedented  success  for  several  months. 

The  charms  of  "The  Count  of  Luxem- 
bourg" have  been  heralded  across  two  conti- 
nents for  the  past  two  years.  The  magnificent 
ensembles  have  been  arranged  by  Julian 
Mitchell,  while  the  general  stage  direction  is 
the  work  of  Herbert  Gresham.  There  will  be 
a  special  orchestra  of  twenty-six  brought  to 
San  Francicso,  with  Watty  Hydes  as  director. 
The  story  deals  with  the  adventures  of  the 
young  Count  of  Luxembourg,  whose  romantic 
fancies  lead  him  into  numerous  interesting 
difficulties.  Among  the  twenty-odd  musical 
numbers  are  "A  Carnival  for  Life,"  "Day 
Dreams,"  "Rootzie-Pootzie,"  and  the  famous 
waltz  number  in  which  the  count  and  an 
opera  singer  glide  up  and  down  the  long 
grand  staircase  to  the  catchy  strains  of  the 
Lehar  music.  The  cast  includes  about  1 00 
people,  the  principal  members  being  Mildred 
Elaine,  Maude  Gray,  Fern  Rogers,  Helen  Gil- 
more,  George  Leon  Moore,  Frank  Moulan, 
Fred  Walton,  Harold  J.  Rehill,  F.  C.  Jones, 
Edward  Kirby,  Paul  Frenac,  and  George 
Krugger. 

Matinees  will  be  given  on  Wednesday  and 
Saturday.  

The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

The  Orpheum  announces  for  next  week  a 
grand  laughing  show.  Hassard  Short's 
"Dance  Reveries"  scored  the  greatest  hit  of 
an  all-star  Lambs'  Gambol  bill,  and  imme- 
diately after  its  performance  arrangements 
were  concluded  for  its  presentation  on  the 
Orpheum  Circuit.  In  its  coming  production 
the  Dreamer  will  be  played  by  Cort  Albert, 
who  is  supported  by  six  fascinating  feminine 
types,  their  chic  apparel  ranging  from  the 
crinoline  skirt  to  the  hobble. 

Nellie  V.  Nichols,  the  favorite  singing 
comedienne,  will  introduce  a  number  of  new 
songs  and  stories  in  that  inimitable  manner 
which  has  made  her  such  an  immense  favorite 
in  vaudeville. 

One  of  the  funniest  and  most  successful 
singing  and  conversational  acts  of  the  present 
vaudeville  season  is  "The  Wrong  Hero," 
which  will  be  presented  by  the  popular  song 
writers,   Keller   Mack   and  Frank   Orth. 

The  Athletas,  four  graceful,  beautiful,  and 
symmetrical  girls,  will  give  an  exhibition  of 
gymnastics  that  is  original,  daring,  and  ex- 
traordinary. - 

Rosalind  Coghlan,  daughter  of  Rose  Cogh- 
lan, will  appear  in  a  brand-new  playlet  en- 
titled "The  Obstinate  Miss  Granger,"  by  Ed- 
gar Allan  Woolf.  Miss  Coghlan  has  already 
had  several  years  of  success  as  leading  woman 
with  some  of  the  most  prominent  dramatic 
stars  and   productions   in  America,   including 


William   Gillette,   W.   H.   Crane,    Dustin   Far- 
num,  and  Viola  Allen. 

Next  week  will  be  the  last  of  Swor  and 
Mack  and  Kluting's  Entertainers.  It  will 
also  conclude  the  engagement  of  Lulu  Glaser. 


"  The  Confession"  at  the  Savoy  Theatre. 
That  "playhouse  beautiful,"  the  Savoy  The- 
atre, recently  the  Oriental,  and  once  more 
the  Savoy,  on  McAllister  Street  near  Market, 
is  serving  to  make  the  laughter-loving  popu- 
lace thoroughly  satisfied  with  itself,  "Over- 
night," Philip  Bartholomae's  brilliant  farce, 
which  is  just  completing  a  second  successful 
week,  proving  just  the  right  kind  of  enter- 
tainment to  drive  away  the  blues.  The  last 
matinees  of  "Overnight"  will  be  given  on 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  and  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing a  more  serious  play,  "The  Confession," 
will  be  presented  for  the  first  time  in  this 
city.  "The  Confession,"  by  James  Halleck 
Reid,  is  a  drama  of  absorbing  interest  and 
created  a  profound  impression  when  it  was 
first  produced  in  New  York.  The  cast  will 
include  E.  Fleet  Bostwick,  Frank  J.  Gillen, 
Andrew  Robson,  Vera  McCord,  Frances  Car- 
son, Vivian  Blackburn,  Ada  Neville,  John 
Steppling,  and  other  well-known  actors. 
Commencing  with  "The  Confession"  reserved 
seats  will  be  but  25  and  50  cents,  with  the 
midweek  matinee  25  cents.  On  account  of 
the  Portola  parade  the  midweek  afternoon 
performance  will  be  given  on  Thursday. 

-»♦*- 

THE  MUSIC  SEASON. 


The  Farewell  De  Gogorza  Concert. 

This  Sunday  afternoon,  October  19,  at  Scot- 
tish Rite  Auditorium,  Emilio  de  Gogorza,  the 
Spanish  baritone,  will  give  his  farewell  pro- 
gramme of  the  season.  In  German  "lieder" 
there  are  promised  Schumann's  "Mondacht," 
Rubinstein's  "Es  blinkt  der  thau,"  and 
Strauss's  "Cecilia" ;  in  French  "chansons" 
there  will  be  Debussy's  "Beau  Soir,"  Masse- 
net's "Premiere  Danse,"  Faure's  "Fleurs 
jetees,"  and  a  work  by  the  Russian  J.  Mous- 
sorgsky,  "Le  Roi  Saul,"  the  text  being  in 
French.  In  English  De  Gogorza  will  sing 
Handel's  "Where'er  You  Walk,"  Storace's 
"The  Pretty  Creature,"  and  Parker's  "The 
Lark  Now  Leaves  Its  Wat'ry  Nest,"  and  in 
his  native  Spanish,  "Canto  del  Presidiario" 
and  "En  Calesa,"  by  F.  M.  Alvarez.  In  addi- 
tion De  Gogorza  will  sing  three  operatic 
numbers. 

M.  Gille's  piano  numbers  will  be  "Etudes 
Symphoniques,"  by  Schumann,  and  a  group 
of  Chopin  works. 

Tickets  may  be  secured  at  the  usual  Green- 
baum  box-offices  and  on  Sunday   after  ten  at 

the  hall.  

Symphony  Concert  Season  Opens  Friday. 

Next  Friday  afternoon  at  three  o'clock 
sharp  the  first  concert  of  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony  Orchestra's  1913-1914  season  will 
take  place  at  the  Cort  Theatre.  The  Musical 
Association  of  San  Francisco,  comprised  of 
300  public-spirited  citizens,  whose  guaranties 
make  the  existence  of  the  orchestra  possible, 
has  left  nothing  undone  in  order  to  make  this 
season  memorable.  The  orchestra  has  been 
augmented,  the  very  best  musicians  obtain- 
able have  been  engaged,  the  ablest  soloists 
in  the  world  of  music  have  been  secured  to 
assist  in  the  orchestral  programmes,  and  fur- 
ther, in  order  that  the  concerts  may  be  of  the 
utmost  musical  value,  the  number  has  been 
reduced  to  ten  Friday  afternoons  and  ex- 
tended over   a  period  of  five  months. 

The  board  of  governors  asks  the  public  to 
cooperate  by  purchasing  season  tickets.  In- 
creased loyalty  and  support  will  mean  fur- 
ther progress  in  making  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony  Orchestra  one  of  the  important 
ones  of  this  country. 

For  the  greater  convenience  of  those  who 
have  not  purchased  season  tickets  the  box- 
offices  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  will  continue 
to  sell  season  tickets  until  Thursday,  October 
23.  The  sale  of  single  seats  for  the  first 
concert  will  open  Monday  morning  at  Sher- 
man, Clay  &  Co.'s. 


Operatic  Star  to  Be  Heard  in  Concert. 

One  of  the  youngest  and  most  gifted  of  the 
singers  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  is 
Mme.  Frances  Alda,  the  soprano  who  is  com 
ing  here  under  the  Greenbaum  management 
as  a  concert  artist,  and  she  is  one  of  the  very 
few  operatic  stars  who  can  really  interpret 
the  world's  greatest  "lieder"  of  all  languages. 
Like  Sembrich,  Schumann-Heink,  and  Gadski, 
she  is  an  authoritative  interpreter  of  modern 
and  classic  song,  and  she  comes  by  this  talent 
rightfully,  for  she  comes  from  a  family  of 
eminent   musicians. 

This  season,  in  addition  to  her  first  con- 
cert tour  of  the  West  and  singing  a  number 
of  roles  at  the  Metropolitan,  she  is  to  be  a 
guest  star  at  the  Chicago  and  Boston  Opera 
Houses,  singing  the  role  of  Eva  in  "Die  Meis- 
tersingers"  at  the  Wagner  Festival  to  be 
given  under  the  baton  of  Felix  Weingartner. 
In  private  life  Mme.  Alda  is  known  as  Mme. 
Gatti-Casazza,  her  husband  being  the  general 
manager  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
and  before  that  of  the  famous  "La  Scala,"  in 
Milan. 

Gutia  Casini,  the  eighteen-year-old  Russian 
violoncello  virtuoso  who  will  appear  with 
Mme.    Alda,    was    discovered    in    Moscow    by 


Mme.  Sembrich,  who  brought  the  lad  to 
America  last  year,  and  Manager  Greenbaum 
at  that  time  received  scores  of  requests  to 
have  Casini  give  a  recital,  but  the  time  did 
not  permit  of  it. 

The  other  member  of  the  Alda  party  is 
the  artist-accompanist,   Frank  LaForge. 

The  first  Alda  concert  will  be  given  Sunday 
afternoon,  October  26,  at  Scottish  Rite  Au- 
ditorium. 


Scottish  Rite  Auditorium 

DE  GOGORZA 

This  Sunday  aft,  Oct.  19,  at  2:30 


@ 


ALDA 

( Metropolitan  Opera  House) 

Assisted  by 

GUTIA  CASINI,  'C«Uo  Virtuoso 

FRANK  LA  FORGE,  Pianist 

Sunday  aft,  Oct.  26,  at  2:30 
Wednesday  eve,  Oct.  29.  at  8:15 
Saturday  aft,  Nov.  1,  at  2:30 

Prices.  £2,  $1.50  and  $1.  Box-offices  open  NEXT 
WEDNESDAY  at  Sherman.  Clay  &  Co.'s  and 
Koliler  &  Chase's.  Knabe  Piano. 

HAROLD  BAUER.  Pianist— Sunday.  Nov.  2. 
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Safest  and  Moat  Magnificent  Theatre  In  America 


Week  Beginning  this  Sunday  Afternoon 

MATINEE  EVERY  DAY. 
A  GREAT  LAUGHING  SHOW 

THE  ALL  STAR  LAMBS'  GAMBOL  SUC- 
CESS—HASSARD  SHORT'S  "DANCE  REVER- 
IES": NELLIE  V.  NICHOLS.  Songstress  Come- 
dienne; MACK  &  ORTH.  presenting  "The 
Wrong  Hero";  FOUR  ATHLETAS.  a  combina- 
tion of  Grace.  Beauty  and  Strength:  ROSALIND 
COGHLAN.  supported  by  Richard  Pitman,  pre- 
senting "The  Obstinate  Miss  Granger":  SWOR  & 
MACK:  KLUTING'S  ENTERTAINERS:  NEW 
ORPHEUM  MOTION  PICTURES.  Last  Week- 
Great  Comedy  Hit.  LULU  GLASER.  with  Thos. 
D.  Richards,  in  the  Musical  Play.  "First  Love." 

Evening  prices  10c.  25c.  50c.  75c.  Box  seats  $1. 
Matinee  prices  (except  Sundays  and  Holidays) 
10c.2oc.50c.    Phone  Douglas  70. 


COLUMBIA  THEATRE  *&&£• 

^"^  Geary  and  Mason  Sts.    Phone  Franklin  150 

Two  Weeks— Beginning  MONDAY.  Oct.  20. 

Matinees  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 

Wednesday  Matinee  at  Special  Prices— 25c  to  $1. 

Klaw  &  Erlanger  Present  the 

Joyous  Musical  Romance 

THE  COUNT  OF  LUXEMBOURG 

Book  by  Glen  MacDonough 

Music  by  Franz  Lehar 
From  the  Original  of  Willner  and  Bodansky. 
100  People— Special  Orchestra  of  26 


CORT* 


Leading  Theatre 

ELLIS  AND  MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


Last  Time  Sunday  Night— Kitty  Gordon. 

STARTING  MONDAY  NIGHT.  Oct-  20 

One  Week  Only— Mats.  Wednesday  and  Saturday 

WILLIAM  FAVERSHAM 

In  His  Own  Spectacular  Production  of 
"JULIUS   CAESAR" 

with 
Constance  Collier — R.  D.  Mac  Lean 

and  a  Company  of  150. 
Nights  and  Saturday  Mat.,  50c  to  $2.     "Pop." 
Wednesday  Mat. 
Sunday,  Oct.  2ii— "The  Bird  of  Paradise." 


OPERA 
HOUSE 


mmi 


Eddy  Street,  near  Market.    Phone  Sutter  1200. 

Mat.  Today  at  2  Sharp,  La  Tosca,  with  Melis, 
Botta  and  Modesti;  Tonight.  Aida,  with  Cres- 
tani. Anitua,  Chiodo,  Montesanto  and  Sesona: 
Sunday  Night,  Carmen,  wilh  Tarny.  Mascal  and 
Schiavazzi;  Monday,  Thursday  Mat.  and  Satur- 
day. Mme.  Butterfly,  with  Melis  Botta  and  Mo- 
desti: Tuesday  and  Friday,  II  Trovatore,  with 
Crestani,  Anitua,  Chiodo  and  Mascal;  Wednes- 
day, Thursday,  Saturday  Mat.  and  Sunday, 
I  Pagliacci  and  Symphonic  Concert  under  the 
direction  of  Ruggiero  Leoncavallo. 

Prices— $2  to  50c.  Boxes,  sealing  s.  $20.  Mail 
orders  filled.  Send  orders  to  W.  H.  Leahy,  Tivoli 
Opera  House. 


:AV0Y  THEATRE  m'^£Jt- 


Phone  Market  130 


This  Week-OVERNIGHT 

That  Furiously  Funny  Farce 
Commencing  Tuesday  Night.  Oct.  21 

THE  CONFESSION 

A  Modern  Play  of  Absorbing  Interest. 
Popular  Prices.     Bargain  Mat.  Thursday— All 
Seats  25c. 

Regular  Matinees  Saturday  and  Sunday. 


I   AICTV    O'FARRELL  ST. 
AIL  L  I  Opposite  Orpheua 


Phone  Sutter  4141 


THE  BIG  MUSICAL  REVIEW 

The  Candy  Shop 

ROCK  and  FULTON 

And  70  Comedians 

Prices:  Nights  and  Saturday  Mat., 
Tuesday  and  Thursday  Mats.,  25c,  50c.  76c.     - 
selling  four  weeks  in  advance. 
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VANITY  FAIR. 


It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  international  com- 
plications will  result  from  the  refusal  of  the 
Indian  authorities  to  allow  Miss  Maud  Allan 
to  give  her  public  dances  in  Calcutta.  We 
have  the  usual  assurances  that  no  reflection 
■whatever  is  intended  on  Miss  Allan.  With- 
out doubt  her  performance  is  of  a  highly 
moral  nature  and  to  be  classed  with  "Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin"  and  "Ben  Hur."  It  cheers  but 
not  inebriates.  The  lady  herself  is  amply 
clothed  in  purity  and  the  halo  of  many  terpsi- 
chorean  triumphs,  and  even  the  most  exacting 
could  wish  for  no  more  than  this.  The  dances 
are  expressive  of  lofty  moral  sentiments  and 
the  fragrant  natural  emotions  associated  with 
springtime,  and  childhood,  and  flowers,  and 
the  usual  stage  properties.  The  Indian  au- 
thorities wish  it  to  be  understood  that  they 
are  prostrate  before  the  genius  of  Miss  Allan, 
but  they  would  like  her  to  carry  her  dance 
elsewhere.  They  recognize  fully  that  to  see 
Miss  Allan  dance  is  a  moral  education  in  it- 
self, and  much  preferable  to  a  church  service, 
but  she  must  positively  not  dance  in  India. 
If  the  country  in  whose  diadem  Miss  Allan  is 
a  bright  and  particular  star  should  feel  ag- 
grieved by  the  disability  placed  upon  her  it 
will  be  a  joy  to  submit  the  matter  to  The 
Hague  Tribunal,  but  in  the  meantime  the 
police  have  orders  to  invite  Miss  Allan  to 
"move  on." 


The  explanation  is  simple  enough,  and  we 
can  only  hope  that  Mr.  Bryan  will  accept  it 
and  refrain  from  ordering  the  fleet  to  India. 
No  doubt  Mr.  Bryan  will  feel  sympathy  for 
a  fellow-vaudeville  artist  with  whom  he  may 
be  professionally  associated  at  any  time  on 
the  Chautauqua  circuit,  but  he  must  not  allow 
his  greenroom  association  to  involve  us  in  a 
war  with  the  Calcutta  police.  It  is  true 
enough  that  imperial  responsibilities  sit  lightly 
on  the  shoulders  of  Mr.  Bryan,  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  effete  statesmen  of  the 
old  world  have  not  his  enviable  power  to 
yodel  themselves  into  placidity  and  content- 
ment. And  the  Calcutta  police  say  that  the 
spectacle  of  a  white  woman  clad  only  in  the 
vesture  of  an  immaculate  idealism  and 
dancing  in  public  would  cause  all  other  white, 
women  to  lose  their  status  in  the  eyes  of  the 
colored  populace.  Now  a  wise  imperialism 
has  learned  to  respect  the  untutored  preju- 
dices of  a  native  population  that  still  clings 
to  certain  curious  prejudices  on  the  subject 
of  womanly  dignity.  Nothing  is  so  interest- 
ing as  to  explore  the  recesses  of  the  abo- 
riginal mind  and,  incredible  as  it  may  seem, 
the  mild  Hindu  is  of  opinion  that  women 
who  dance  in  public  in  the  aforementioned  cos- 
tume of  purity  and  a  halo  are  degrading  their 
sex.  In  point  of  fact  the  Hindu  disapproves 
of  women  dancing  at  all  except  those  women 
who  combine  the  profession  of  dancing  with 
another  profession  still  more  ancient.  When 
the  Hindu  wishes  to  see  dancing  he  sends 
for  the  nautch  girls,  but  even  the  nautch 
girls  are  so  swathed  in  raiment  that  they 
seem  hardly  to  have  the  human  form  at  all. 
Even  a  bishop  may  witness  a  nautch  dance 
without  fearing  that  the  morals  of  his  at- 
tendant curates  may  be  undermined.  A 
nautch  girl  while  dancing  is  not  likely  to 
stir  the  blood  even  of  a  purity  association. 
Now  if  the  Hindu  were  allowed  to  witness 
the  performances  of  Miss  Maud  Allan  he 
might  conceivably  overlook  their  sublime 
symbolism.  He  might  be  quite  unaware  that 
Miss  Allan  was  trying  to  uplift  him  by  filling 
his  mind  with  sweet  thoughts  of  home,  and 
mother,  and  daisies,  and  the  summer  winds. 
His  naturally  carnal  mind  would  overlook  the 
true  significance  of  those  flashing  limbs  and 
the  stately  movements  of  that  body  unen- 
cumbered by  the  grossnesses  of  anything 
noticeable  in  the  way  of  dress.  He  might 
say  that  if  a  wrhite  woman  can  do  such  things 
as  these  then  doubtless  all  white  women  are 
inclined  in  the  same  direction,  and  that  the 
dominant  race  can  not  be  quite  so  worshipful 
as  he  had  supposed.  In  other  words,  he 
might  think  that  he  had  been  putting  his 
money  on  the  wrong  horse.  Then  there  would 
be  trouble,  because  the  Hindus  are  very 
numerous  and  the  white  people  are  very  few. 
For  these  reasons  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr. 
Bryan  will  take  a  lenient  view  of  the  situa- 
tion and  that  he  will  be  prepared  to  assuage 
the  wrath  of  Miss  Allan  should  he  at  any 
time  find  himself  in  the  proximity  of  that 
lady  during  those  trying  moments  behind  the 
scenes  when  the  nerves  of  the  performers  are 
racked  by  the  approach  of  their  "turns"  or 
"stunts." 


One  likes  to  associate  Bryn  Mawr  College 
with  good  sense,  but  it  is  a  liking  that  we 
shall  have  to  restrain  if  current  reports  prove 
to  be  well  founded.  We  are  told  that  twenty 
young  girls  have  been  selected  for  a  hygienic 
experiment  that  will  take  eleven  years  to 
produce  its  results.  These  girls  are  to  un- 
dergo a  special  course  of  training  and  are 
to  be  virtually  isolated  in  such  a  way  as  will 
ten!  to  make  them  "physically  perfect  above 
everything  else." 

Now  why  should  a  girl  be  physically  per- 
f  t  above  everything  else?  To  the  mind 
unadulterated  by  hygienic  insanities  it  would 
seem  somewhat  more  important  that  girls 
should  be  morally  and  intellectually  perfect 
"above  everything  else."  And  how  can  we 
expect    even    physical    perfection    from    girls 


whose  minds  for  eleven  long  years  are  to  be 
concentrated  upon  their  own  health,  who  are 
to  be  incessantly  reminded  of  their  bodies  by 
every  details  of  their  daily  lives.  It  will  be 
fairly,  safe  to  predict  that  all  of  these  girls 
will  be  neurasthenics,  dyspeptics,  and  hypo- 
chondriacs. One  wonders  what  their  silly 
mothers  are  thinking  of- 

We  are  hearing  a  lot  too  much  about  the 
advantages  of  physical  health.  Good  health 
is  produced,  not  by  care,  but  by  a  sort  of 
common-sense  carelessness,  a  wise  neglect, 
and  an  occupation  of  the  mind  with  things 
that  do  not  relate  wholly  to  one's  self.  Too 
much  hygiene  can  be  trusted  to  undermine 
even  the  most  robust  constitution.  Even  a 
healthy  crocodile  would  succumb,  not  to 
germs,  but  to  the  fear  of  germs.  The  man 
who  is  not  particularly  anxious  to  live  can 
be  killed  only  with  a  hatchet.  The  man  who 
"takes  care  of  his  health"  is  signing  his  own 
death  warrant. 

The  New  York  Sun  has  interviewed  M. 
Paul  Poiret  of  Paris,  who  for  a  long  time 
past  has  been  telling  American  women  what 
they  ought  to  wear  and  who  has  now  crossed 
the  bounding  ocean  to  see  for  himself  if  his 
instructions  are  obeyed.  M.  Poiret,  being  a 
Frenchman,  is  extraordinarily  polite.  He 
chooses  his  words  with  great  care.  He  was 
reported  to  have  said  that  American  women 
should  be  bolder.  He  repudiates  the  allega- 
tion. He  said  nothing  of  the  sort,  for  "the 
women  I  see  on  your  Fifth  Avenue  even  sac- 
rifice almost  too  much  to  fashion  and  origi- 
nality." 

M.  Poiret  was  asked  if  he  considered  the 
slit  skirt  to  be  immoral,  which  was  rather  a 
home  question  for  the  man  who  invented  the 
slit  skirt.  "I  don't  bother  with  immorality," 
he  replied ;  "I  follow  only  in  my  designing 
the  greatest  simplicity.  I  have  no  use  for 
dresses  all  trimmed  up  with  pen-wipers  and 
little  bunches  of  things.  Simple  lines  show 
the  natural  beauty  of  the  figure.  But  this 
plain  gown  must  have  one  touch  to  turn  it 
into  a  costume.    Behold." 

The  "Behold"  referred  to  Mme.  Poiret,  who 
entered  at  that  moment.  Mme.  Poiret  is  de- 
scribed as  slender  and  sinuous.  She  wore  a 
one-piece  robe,  almost  a  slip,  of  soft  brocaded 
satin  of  a  deep  cream  color.  It  had  a  round 
neck,  kimono  sleeves,  and  was  very  long  and 
very  narrow  about  her  feet.  The  "touch"  was 
a  pearl,  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  was 
suspended  round  her  neck  on  a  green  cord 
which  ended  at  her  breast  in  a  green  silk  tas- 
sel. She  wore  green  slippers  of  the  same 
shade  and  a  turban  of  the  gown  material 
which  almost  concealed  her  hair.  Let  us 
hope  that  Mme.  Poiret  is  happy  to  be  thus 
in  possession  of  a  husband  whose  chief  aim 
in  life  is  to   dress   her  beautifully. 


M.  Poiret  thinks  that  women  ought  not  to 
sit  on  chairs.  They  should  recline  on  cush- 
ions. Probably  M.  Poiret  is  right.  We  our- 
selves have  observed  that  we  gain  largely 
in  grace  when  we  thus  recline,  although  it  is 
always  difficult — but  supremely  necessary — to 
hide  our  feet.  And  how  women  managed  to 
sit  at  all  when  they  wore  corsets  has  always 
been  a  perplexity  to  us.  We  were  once  so 
indiscreet  as  to  experiment  in  this  direction 
with  a  discarded  garment  that  we  happened  to 
find  in  our  chambre  de  unit  and  the  result 
was  disastrous,  especially  as  we  could  not 
execute  the  rear  movement  necessary  for  ex- 
trication with  sufficient  celerity  to  avoid  de- 
tection. But  there  is  no  need  to  enter  into 
that  question.  It  is  a  painful  one  anyway, 
and  since  women  no  longer  wear  corsets  it 
may  be  called  a  dead  issue.  But  the  corset 
may  return.  M.  Poiret  says  so.  Asked  if  the 
corset  will  be  a  part  of  the  next  mode  he  re- 
plied :  "I  do  not  know  what  the  next  mode 
will  be,  for  mode  is  not  a  theory,  but  a 
feeling.  Modes  originate  in  Paris  because  the 
French  are  of  all  nations  the  most  sensitive. 
We  wear  Oriental  costumes  now  because  we 
are  thinking  of  the  war  in  the  East.  Such 
ways  of  evolving  our  styles  are  not  practical. 
But  La  Mode  is  not  interested  in  the  prac- 
tical. Ten  years  ago  when  I  invented  the 
slit  skirt  the  women  declared  it  was  not  prac- 
tical. Before  I  left  Paris  I  had  a  parade  of 
mannequins  in  the  old  full  skirts  and  they 
declared  they  could  not  walk.  If  the  style 
should  return  they  would  find  they  could. 

"Yes,  I  always  design  the  hats  to  go  with 
my  gown,  for  one  can  not  trust  the  milliner 
to  consider  the  gown.  But  I  never  use 
feathers.  Why?  Because  no  milliner  can 
make  a  hat  without  them.  Should  the  hat  and 
dress  match  ?  The  essence  of  smartness  is 
to  have  them  match  or  form  an  effective  con- 
trast. But  only  two  colors  are  most  suf- 
ficient." 

"How  should  a  woman  choose  the  colors 
of  her  gown  ?" 

"She  should  choose  it  in  the  morning,  as 
you  do  your  necktie — to  match  her  soul.  She 
should  consider,  too,  the  temperature  and  the 
place  where  she  is  going.  But  mostly  her 
own  feelings,  for  there  are  gowns  that  weep, 
gowns  that  are  full  of  mystery,  and'  gowns 
that  sing  for  joy.  But  she  should  not  wear 
the  Poiret  gown   unless  it  becomes  her." 


Oratorio,  ever  since  the  days  of  Handel,  has 
enjoyed  extensive  cultivation  in  Germany. 
Every  city  of  importance  has  its  oratorio  so- 
ciety, and  many  of  these  choirs  have  become 
justly   celebrated. 


icago 


In 


2  Hours 


Overland 
Limited" 

Train  de  Luxe 

Extra  Fare  $10 
FIRST-CLASS  TICKETS  ONLY 

Southern  Pacific  Union  Pacific 

Chicago  &  North  Western 

Lv.  San  Francisco  (Ferry  Station)  4:00  p.  m. 

Lv.  Oakland  (Sixteenth  St.  Station)  4:32  p.  m. 

Ar.  Chicago  (NorthWestern  Station)  9:30  a.m. 

(3rd  Morning) 

Protected  by  Automatic  Electric  Block  Signals. 


Every  Travel  Comfort  is  afforded 
on  this  train,  including  Barber 
Shop,  Shower  Bath,  Valet  Service, 
Ladies'  Maid,  Hairdressing,  Man- 
icuring and  Massage.  There  is 
also  a  Stenographer,  and  daily 
Stock  Reports  by  wire,  for  the 
Business  Man.  Your  wants  are 
looked  after  by  attentive  em- 
ployees, and  the  Dining  Car  ser- 
vice is  excellent.  The  route 
across  the  High  Sierras  and  Great 
Salt  Lake,  through  Weber  Can- 
yon and  over  the  Transcontinental 
Divide  is   a  most  attractive  one. 


Southern  Pacific 

THE  EXPOSITION  LINE— 1915 

SAN  FRANCISCO:  Flood  Building      Palace  Hotel      Ferry  Station      Phone  Kearny  3160 

Third  and  Townsend  Streets  station      Phone  Kearny  1£0 

U,  P  R.  R.,  42  Powell  Street      Phone  Sutter  2940 

C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.,  S7S  Market  Street      Phone  Kearny  3735 

OAKLAND :  Thirteenth  Street  and  Broadway      Phone  Oakland  162 

Sixteenth  Street  Station      Phone  Lakeside  1420 

First  Street  Station      Phone  Oakland  7960 

V.  V.  R.  R.,l22-(  Broadway      Phone  Oakland  1314 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


I  A  Yale  professor  was  dining  at  a  Southern 
hotel,  and  had  been  asked  in  quick  succession 
py  three  different  waiters  if  he  would  have 
soup.  A  little  annoyed,  he  said  to  the  last 
one :  "Is  it  compulsory  ?"  "No,  sah,"  an- 
swered the  waiter.     "Mock  turtle." 


The  farmer  had  bought  a  pair  of  shoes 
in  the  city  shop.  "Now,  can't  I  sell  you  a 
pair  of  shoe  trees?"  suggested  the  clerk. 
"Don't  git  fresh  with  me,  sonny  !"  replied  the 
farmer,  bristling  up ;  "I  don't  believe  shoes 
kin  be  raised  on  trees  any  mor'n  I  believe 
rubbers  grow  on  rubber  trees  or  oysters  on 
oyster    plants,    b'gosh !" 


Young  Harold  was  late  in  attendance  for 
Sunday-school,  and  the  minister  inquired  the 
cause.  "  I  was  going  fishing,  but  father 
wouldn't  let  me,"  announced  the  lad.  "That's 
the  right  kind  of  a  father  to  have,"  replied 
the  reverend  gentleman.  "Did  he  explain  the 
reason  why  he  would  not  let  you  go?"  "Yes, 
sir.  He  said  there  wasn't  bait  enough  for 
two." 


After  the  fire  that  destroyed  Earnum's  Mu- 
seum, the  proprietor  consulted  his  friends  as 
to  his  wisest  course.  He  told  them  he  had 
a  fortune,  and  could  easily  retire  from  active 
business.  Among  his  friends  was  Horace 
Greeley.  "What  shall  I  do?"  asked  Barnum. 
"If  I  were  you,"  replied  Greeley,  "I  would  go 
fishing.  I've  been  trying  for  thirty  years  to 
go  fishing,  and  have  never  been  able  to  do  it." 


He  put  every  cent  he  had  into  an  "Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin"  show,  and  at  the  end  of  four 
weeks  his  treasurer,  with  $400  to  the  good, 
skipped  out  during  the  night.  So  he  said 
to  himself :  "I'll  catch  the  cus,"  and  set 
the  bloodhounds  they  had  in  the  show  on  his 
itrail.  "Catch  him?"  he  said,  in  speaking  of  it 
[  later.  "Sure  they  did.  They  caught  up  with 
him,  and  he  put  chains  around  their  necks  and 
started  another  show." 


[  Mrs.  Keepup  made  it  her  private  and  par- 
ticular business  to  have  whatever  her  neigh- 
bor had,  whether  it  was  a  question  of 
chicken?  or  diseases,  so  when  Mrs.  Gotthere 
complained  to  her  one  day  of  insomnia  Mrs. 
Keepup  was  ready  for  her.  "I  have  it,  too, 
very  badly  at  times."  "What  do  you  do  for  it, 
Mrs.  Keepup?"  "Why,  I  have  never  found 
anything  that  did  me  any  real  good,  except  to 
I  20  to  bed  and  sleep  it  off." 


i     An  old  but  sturdy  Irishman,  who  had  made 

l  reputation  as  a  gang  "boss,"  got  a  job  with 
|'i  railroad    construction    company    at    Port   au 

Prince,  Hayti.  One  day  when  the  sun  was 
I  lotter  than  usual,  his  gang  of  Haytians  began 
|  o  shirk,  and  as  the  chief  engineer  rode  up  on 

lis  horse,  he  heard  the  Irishman  shout : 
1  'Allez  ! — you    sons    of    guns — allez  I"     Then, 

urning  to  the  engineer,  he  said,  "I  curse  the 
I  Jay  I  iver  learned  their  language." 


The  bishop  was  attending  services  at  a  small 
rountry  church,  and  the  young  vicar,  being 
-ery  anxious  to  show  the  bishop  how  well  he 
tould  preach,  let  himself  out,  so  to  speak, 
rlis    gestures    were    frequent    and    his    voice 

i  >ften  rose  to  a  high  pitch.  At  the  close  of 
he  service  the  young  theologian  went  for- 
ward to   welcome  the  bishop,  and  incidentally 

'  o  ask  how  he  liked  the  sermon.  The  bishop's 
'eply    was :      "My   dear   young   friend,    do   not 

I  nake  the  mistake  of  confusing  perspiration 
vith  inspiration." 

i      Archibald    Forbes    was    fond    of    recounting 

I  lis  experience   in   Leven,   Fifeshire,    during   a 

i  ecture   tour.     When   Forbes   entered   the   hall 

I  here  was  not  a  single  soul  present.     After  a 

>it,   however,    a   man   strolled   in   and   calmly 

i  'roceeded  to  choose  a  seat.     It  seems  he  was 

I     commercial  traveler,  putting  up  at  the  place 

I   or   the    night,    who   had    found   time    hanging 

eavily   on    his   hands.      Nobody   else    coming, 

rorbes    said    to    the    "audience" :      "Will    you 

I  ave  the  lecture,  or  will  you  have  a  drink?" 

-    A   drink,"    said   the   traveler. 


storms  in  history.  A  friend,  knowing  of  the 
trade  which  the  old  man  had  had,  and  of  the 
value  of  the  name  alone,  then  offered  to  build 
new  ships  and  take  the  ruined  man  in  with 
him.  "Na,"  he  declared  with  gloomy  so- 
lemnity, "Providence  gied  me  a  sign  that  I'm 
no'  tae  engage  in  the  shipping  again." 


\  Once,  talking  to  a  group  of  Russian  edu- 
ators  about  corrupt  voting  abolished  in  New 
rork,  the  late  Mayor  Gaynor  said:  "They 
ell  a  story,  a  story  of  the  past,  about  a 
ewly  elected  official  who  was  holding  a  re- 
eption  on  the  evening  of  his  victory. 
,»mong  his  visitors  was  a  red-faced  man  with 
1  [fur  cap  perched  above  his  left  ear. 
rlowdy.  boss!'  said  the  fur  cap.  'My  dear 
ir,  good-evening,'  said  the  official.  'And  so 
ou  were  one  of  my  supporters,  eh?'  'One? 
Excuse  me,  boss.     I  was  eight'  " 


He  was  a  young  man — a  candidate  for  an 
agricultural  constituency — and  he  was  sketch- 
ing in  glowing  colors  to  the  audience  of  rural 
voters  the  happy  life  the  laborer  would  lead 
under  an  administration  for  the  propagation 
of  sweetness  and  light.  "We  have  not  yet 
three  acres  and  a  cow,  but  it  will  come.  Old 
age  pensions  are  still  of  the  future,  but  they 
will  come."  Similarly  every  item  of  his  com- 
prehensive programme  was  indorsed  by  the 
same  cry.  Then  he  went  on  to  talk  of  prison 
reforms.  "I  have  not  yet  personally,"  he  said, 
"been  inside  a  criminal  lunatic  asylum." 
Then  there  was  a  voice  from  the  back  of  the 
hall:     "But  it  will  come." 


A  highly  respectable  and  prosperous 
Georgia  farmer  discovered  that  his  corn-cribs 
showed  signs  of  nocturnal  depletion.  As  this 
occurred  with  considerable  regularity,  his 
suspicions  became  aroused,  and  he  rigged  a 
spring-gun  and  watched  for  results.  The 
first  night  following,  along  in  the  small  hours, 
he  heard  the  report  of  the  gun,  and  hastening 
to  the  spot  found  a  "dead  nigger."  The  next 
morning  he  notified  the  coroner,  which  of- 
ficial summoned  a  jury  and  proceeded  to  view 
the  remains.  After  a  full  investigation  of  the 
case,  the  coroner  gazed  solemnly  at  the  jury 
and  remarked  that,  while  he  was  not  entirely 
aware  of  the  conclusions  reached  by  them,  he 
would  suggest  a  verdict  of  "involuntary  sui- 
cide."    And  that  was  the  verdict. 


When  Uncle  Joe  Cannon  was  in  Congress 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  a  fellow-member,  who 
was  able  to  decipher  the  hieroglyphics  with 
the  exception  of  one  word.  He  disliked  to 
bother  Mr.  Cannon,  so  he  went  to  several 
friends  among  the  congressmen,  but  none  of 
them  could  make  out  the  word  in  question. 
This  word  seemed  very  important,  as  it  was 
underlined,  so  at  last  in  despair  the  recipient 
thought  he  would  consult  with  Mr.  Cannon 
himself.  Cannon  looked  at  the  letter,  and 
then  at  the  congressman,  and  then  again  at 
the  letter,  his  face  meanwhile  taking  on  a 
peculiar  expression.  Finally  he  looked  at  the 
congressman  and  with  mingled  anger  and 
laughter  said:  "Why,  you  fool,  that  word  is 
'confidential.'  " 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

■Why  He  Refused. 
A   young   theologian  named   Fiddle 

Refused  to  accept  his  degree, 
"For,"  said  he,  "  'tis  enough  to  be  Fiddle 
Without  being  Fiddle,    D.    D." 

— Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 


Masked  an.d  Unmasked. 
'Twas    at    the    latest    masquerade 

I  lost  Belinda's  hand; 
The    trick   that    she    upon    me    played 

Is    plain    to    understand. 

She   told   me   I   might  meet  her  there, 

Eut    not    in    fancy    rig; 
I'd   know   her  by    her    raven    hair — 

She'd    wear    a    brunette    wig. 

Eelinda's  blonde  and  fair  as  May; 

So    when    I    reached    the   ball 
I    recognized    her    right    away, 

In    spite    of    mask    and    all. 

Eut    when    the    time    came    to    unmask, 
Oh,    how    my    head   did    whirl! 

What  was  the  matter?      Do  not  ask! — 
I  had  another  girl. 

Belinda   wore  her   own   true   locks, 

A    perfect    golden    yellow, 
And    sat    all    evening    in    a    box, 

Along    with    the   other    fellow !     — Puck. 


The  Dyak  who  will  argue  that  because  his 
randfather  died  after  climbing  a  tree  nei- 
ler  his  father  nor  himself  nor  his  children 
re  to  climb  trees  if  they  wish  to  live  and 
njoy  health,  recalls  the  "dour"  old  Scot  who 
ad  steadfastly  refused  to  insure  his  fleet  of 
■ading  ships.  "Na,  na,"  he'd  declare,  "the 
dmiclity  has  favored  me,  an'  I've  no  need  o' 
■  asurance.  No  a  ship  ha'  I  lost  in  thretty 
f  ear."  Not  long  afterwards  practically  bis 
ntire  fleet  was  wrecked  in  one  of  the  worst 


A  Real  Vacation. 
Some  day  I'd  like  to  take  a  real  vacation — 

To    get    away   from   stress   and    strife   awhile, 
To   find   some  corner   free  from  observation 

And  wear  old  clothes  that  now  are  out  of  style, 
To    eat    my    breakfast    maybe    in    pajamas 

With    no   one  there  to   notice   how   I   be, 
To  find  some  place  of  refuge  that's  as  calm  as 

An  island   in  the   South    Pacific    Sea. 

I'd    like  to    find    some  undiscovered    haven 

Where  other  people  never  could  intrude; 
I'd    like   to    go  a  week  or   so   unshaven, 

By  barbers  and   their   razors   unpursued. 
I'd  like  to  puff  a  pipe,  a  good   and  strong  onet 

With  no  one  there  to  kick  about  the  smoke; 
I'd  like  to  drink  a  lemonade,   a  long  one; 

I'd   like  to  sit  around  and   talk   and  joke. 

I'd   like  to    walk  barefooted   in  the   grasses, 

I'd  like  to  dig  my  tootsies  in  the  dirt, 
I'd    like    to    get    afar    from    looking-glasses 

And  put  away  the  armor-plated  shirt. 
I'd  like  to  ditch  the  necktie  and  the  collar, 

I'd  like  to  get  along  without  a  cuff, 
With  no  one  in  the  neighborhood  to  holler 

And   say  I  looked  and  acted  like  a  tough. 

I'd    like    to   be    a   little    elemental. 

Ami   have  the  kind  of  time  that  Adam  had; 
I'd   like  to  lead  a  peaceful  life  and   gentle — 

I  want  a  real  vacation,  want  it  bad. 
The  real  vacation,  sure  enough,  to  make  it. 

To    what    location    will    I    need    to    roam? 
Alia,  I  know  the  place  I'd  better  take  it — 

The  only  place  to  take  it  is  at  home! 

— Douglas  Matloch,   in  American  Lumberman. 
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Notes  and  Gossip. 
A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department : 

Mrs.  Oliver  Kebrlein  has  announced  the  en- 
gagement of  her  sister.  Miss  Grace  Dudley,  to 
Ensign  Valentine  Wood,  U.  S.  N.,  son  of  Commo- 
dore M.  L.  Wood,  U.  S.  N.,  of  St.  Louis.  The 
wedding  will  take  place  November  15,  at  Pelham 
Manor,  New  York,  the  home  of  Miss  Dudley's 
mother,  Mrs.  A.  Palmer  Dudley.  Ensign  Wood 
is  coming  to  this  coast  with  the  fleet  in  January 
and  the  young  couple  will  make  this  city  their 
home  indefinitely. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  E.  Calvin  announce  the  en- 
gagement of  their  daughter,  Miss  Carrie  Calvin, 
to  Mr.  George  Edward  Lawrence,  of  Salt  Lake 
City.  The  wedding  will  take  place  in  November. 
From  New  York  comes  the  announcement  of  the 
engagement  of  Miss  Julia  Thomas  and  Dr.  James 
A.  Corsander.  Miss  Thomas  is  the  daughter  of 
Mrs.  Lilian  Wolcott  Thomas,  a  niece  of  Mrs. 
Wakefield  Baker,  and  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Joseph 
Sefton  of  San  Diego. 

General  Arthur  Murray,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Murray  have  announced  the  engagement  of  their 
daughter.  Miss  Sadie  Murray,  to  Lieutenant 
Congar  Pratt,  U.  S.  A.  Lieutenant  Pratt  is  the 
son  of  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Pratt.  The  wedding  will 
take  place  in  January  at  Fort  Mason. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Dorothy  Palmer  and  Lieu- 
tenant George  Alexander  Spear,  U.  S.  A.,  took 
place  Friday  evening,  October  10,  at  the  home 
on  Devisadero  Street  of  the  bride's  parents.  Miss 
Evelyn  Palmer  was  her  sister's  only  attendant. 
Lieutenant  Thomas  Bridges,  TJ.  S.  A.,  acted  as 
best  man.  After  the  wedding  trip  the  young 
couple    will    reside    at    the    Presidio. 

Mrs.  Robert  I.  Bentley  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  Thursday  afternoon  in  honor  of  Miss 
Emily    Rulison,    who    is    her    house    guest. 

Mrs.  Edward  Lewis  was  hostess  Tuesday  after- 
noon at  a  bridge  party  at  her  home  in  Presidio 
Terrace. 

The  Misses  Florence  and  Corona  Williams  gave 
a  dance  Wednesday  evening  at  their  home  on 
Piedmont  Avenue,   Berkeley. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  was  hostess  at  a  dinner 
Thursday  evening  at  her  home  on  Broadway  in 
honor  of  Lady  Balfour. 

Mrs.  Leland  Lathrop  gave  a  tea  Wednesday 
afternoon  at  her  home  in  Belvedere  in  honor  of 
Mrs.    Charles    Buckingham. 

Miss  Eleanor  Landers  has  issued  invitations  to 
a  dance,  October  29,  at  her  home  on  Walnut 
Street. 

Miss  Cora  Otis  entertained  a  number  of  frieuds 
Friday  at  a  dinner-dance  in  honor  of  Miss  Ger- 
trude Greeley. 

Miss  Dorothy  May  was  the  complimented  guest 
Thursday  afternoon  at  a  tea  given  by  Miss  Ethel 
Graham  at   the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winston  Churchill  were  the  guests 
of  honor  Monday  afternoon  at  a  reception  given 
by  the  Pacific  Coast  Women's  Press  Association, 
and  again  Monday  evening,  when  they  were  the 
complimented  guests  at  a  dinner  given  by  the 
Sequoia  Club- 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Flood  entertained  a  num- 
ber of  friends  at  dinner  Saturday  evening  at  their 
home  in   Menlo  Park. 

Mrs.  Robert  Hayes  Smith  gave  a  luncheon 
Thursday    at  the  Francisca   Club. 

Mr.  Willis  Polk  was  host  at  a  luncheon  Sunday 
at  the  Burlingame  Club. 

Mrs.  Aurelius  Eynaud  Buckingham  gave  a  re- 
ception Thursday  at  her  home  on  Jackson  Street 
in  honor  of  Mrs.  Caleb  S.  S.  Dutton.  Rev.  Caleb 
Dutlon  has  succeeded  Dr.  Bradford  Leavitt  to  the 
pastorate  of  the  First  Unitarian  Church  in  this 
rfity. 

Seiior  Don  J.  E.  Lefevre,  commissioner  from 
Panama  to  the  exposition,  was  the  guest  of  honor 
Friday  at  a  luncheon  given  by  the  officials  of  the 
exposition. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Alexander  gave  a 
dinner-dance  recently  at  their  home  in  New  York 
at  which  Miss  Margaret  Nichols  was  the  compli- 
mented guest. 

Miss  Aldanita  Wolfskill  shared  the  honors  with 
Mrs.  Kewen  Marion  of  Los  Angeles  at  a  tea 
which  Miss  Elizabeth  Mears  gave  Monday  after- 
noon. 

Mrs.  Paul  Bancroft  was  hostess  at  a  luncheon 
recently  at  the  Francisca  Club  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Horatio  Laurence. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Hatfield  gave  a  soiree  dan- 
ssnt  Saturday  evening  at  their  home  on  Clay 
Street. 

Miss  Louise  Bullock  of  New  York  was  the  com- 
plimented guest  Friday  at  a  luncheon  given  by 
Miss  Margaret  Williams  at  the  Town  and  Coun- 
try   Club. 

Mrs.  John  Baker,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  William  Brey- 
fogle  were  the  complimented  guests  at  a  theatre 
party  Wednesday,  at  which  Mrs.  Frank  Moffitt 
was  the  hostess. 

Dr.  Philip  King  Brown  and  Mrs.  Brown  enter- 
tained a  large  number  of  doctors  and  their  wives 
at  a  reception  Sunday  afternoon  at  their  home 
at  Sea  Cliff.  The  affair  was  in  honor  of  Dr. 
\\  illiam  Lucas  and  Mrs.  Lucas,  who  have  come 
here   from    the   East  to   reside. 

Mrs.  Brown  was  hostess  Saturday  afternoon  at  a 
tea  at  the  Town  and  Country  Club  in  honor  of 
Miss    Elizabeth    Kent. 

Captain  E.  T.  Nones,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Nones 
entertained  a  number  of  friends  Sunday  evening 
at  a  supper  party  in  honor  of  Colonel  Charles  L. 
Phillips,  U.  S.  A.t  and  Mrs.  Phillips,  who  will 
sail  soon  for  the  Philippines. 

Captain  Thomas  Hunter,  U.  S.  A.,  was  host  at 
a  theatre  party  Thursday  evening  in  honor  of 
Miss  Sadie  Murray  and  her  fiance,  Lieutenant 
Congar  Pratt,  U.   S.  A. 

Cdonel  Thomas  Rees,  TJ.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Rees 
ente  tamed  a  number  of  young  people  Saturday 
on  a  launch  party  and  picnic.  The  affair  was  in 
horor  of  the  birthday  of  their  daughter,  Miss 
Do  othy  Rets. 

,aptain  Lauren  S.  Willis.  U.  S.  M.  C,  and 
M  ~.  Willis  entertained  a  number  of  friends 
W  e "  nesday  evening  at  a  dinner-dance  at  Mare 
Inland. 

Captain  Charles  H.  Lyman.  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs. 
-yman    Eavc    a    dinner    Thursday    evening    at    t!ie  I 


Marine  Barracks,  Mare  Island.  The  affair  was 
in  honor  of  Commander  William  M.  Crose,  U.  S. 
N.,   and    Mrs.    Crose. 

Mrs.  Sands  Forman  was  hostess  at  a  dinner 
Saturday  evening  at  Hotel  del  Coronado  in  honor 
of  Miss  Josephine  Smith  and  her  fiance,  Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Frederick  N.  Freeman,  U.  S.  N. 

Mrs.  Orrin  Wolf  gave  a  tea  Friday  afternoon 
at  her  home  at  the  Presidio. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mills  Pierce  Cook  entertained  a 
number  of  friends  Saturday  afternoon  at  a  the 
dansant  at  their  home  in  Belvedere. 

Mrs.  Hugh  Fairlee  was  hostess  recently  at  a 
tea  at  her  home  on  Lake  Street. 

Mrs.  Cullen  B.  Welty  entertained  her  friends 
this  afternoon  at  a  musicale,  tea,  and  art  exhibit 
at  her  home  at  Presidio  Terrace. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to   and  from   this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Calif ornians : 

Mr.  Charles  Templeton  Crocker  arrived  Sunday 
from  New  York,  and  will  return  within  the  next 
few  days  to  accompany  Mrs.  Crocker  and  her 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  G.  Irwin,  on  their 
homeward  trip. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Hewlett  has  returned  from  Europe 
and  is  visiting  her  sister,  Mrs.  James  K,  Moffitt, 
in    Piedmont. 

Mr.  William  W.  Chapin  is  contemplating  leaving 
shortly  for  Europe,  where  he  will  remain  a&but  six 
months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ward  Mailliard  will  return  Mon- 
day from  their  wedding  trip,  which  has  been  spent 
in  the  high  Sierras,  and  will  occupy  the  home  in 
Belvedere  of  Mr.  Mailliard's  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  W.  Mailliard. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kent  Weaver  are  permanently 
settled  in  San  Rafael,  where  they  have  leased  a 
home.  Mrs.  Weaver,  who  was  formerly  Miss 
Gladys  Jones,  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hugh  B.  Jones. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  E.  Bowles  have  gone  East 
for  a  visit  of  several  weeks. 

Mr.  John  Carrigan  will  sail  October  28  for 
the  Philippines,  and  will  return  to  his  plantation 
after  an  extended  stay  with  his  family  in  this 
city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Buckingham  have  re- 
turned from  their  wedding  trip  and  are  estab- 
lished in  Belvedere,  where  they  have  rented  the 
home  of    Mrs.    L.    L.    Dunbar. 

Mrs.  S.  R.  Rosenstock  and  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
J.  R.  K.  Nuttall,  will  leave  October  22  for  a 
visit    in    New    York. 

Mrs.  Jerome  Lincoln  has  closed  her  country 
home  in  St.  Helena  and  is  occupying  her  home 
on    Scott    Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Moore  have  returned 
from  Riverside,  where  they  have  been  visiting 
Mr.    and    Mrs.    Harry    Chase. 

Mrs.  William  C.  de  Fremery.  Jr.,  has  gone 
to  Santa  Barbara  to  visit  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry 
Chickering    and    Miss   Florence  Henshaw. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Clarence  Breeden  left  last 
week  for  New  York,  where  they  will  spend  sev- 
eral  weeks. 

Mrs.  George  F.  Ashton  has  been  spending  the 
past  week  in  town  as  the  guest  of  Mrs.  William 
R.  Smedberg.  Mrs.  Ashton  came  from  Sacra- 
mento to  meet  her  daughter,  Miss  Helen  Ash- 
ton, who  arrived  Tuesday  from  Manila.  They 
will  return  today  to  Sacramento  to  remain  during 
the   winter. 

Mr.  William  Gwin,  Jr.,  is  en  route  to  Paris, 
where  he  will  resume  his  musical  studies.  He 
came  from  Europe  to  spend  a  few  weeks  with 
his    parents,    Mr.    and    Mrs.   William   Gwin,    Sr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard  have  recently  re- 
turned from  a  visit  in  Santa  Barbara, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maynard  Dixon  have  returned 
from  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  where  they  have 
been    spending   the  past  two   months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Williams  have  closed 
their  country  home  on  the  McCloud  River  and 
have  gone  East  for  a  brief  visit.  They  were 
accompanied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wesley  Gallagher 
(formerly     Miss    Muriel     Steele). 

Miss  Helen  Chesebrough  has  been  spending  the 
past  week  at  Lake  Tahoe  with  Miss  Kate  Brigham. 
Dr.  James  Ward  Keeney,  Mrs.  Keeney,  and 
Miss  Helen  Keeney  spent  the  week-end  in  Wood- 
side  as  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Talbot  Walker. 
Mrs.  Albert  Russell,  who  has  been  spending  the 
past  six  months  in  Europe,  will  remain  in  Munich 
during  the  winter  with  her  mother,  Mrs.  Gertrude 
Atherton. 

Mr.  Richard  Tobin  will  sail  today  for  home 
after  having  spent  the  summer  in   England. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  William  Davis  have  re- 
turned  from  a  six  months"  visit  in  Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Pixley  have  returned 
from  Southern  California  and  are  established  at 
the  Hotel   St.   Francis. 

Miss  Genevieve  Thompson  of  Portland  is  visit- 
ing friends  in  this  city  prior  to  her  departure 
for  the  Orient.  Miss  Thompson  will  sail  with 
Mrs.  Harriet  McArthur  for  Japan  and  they  will 
tour  the  world  before   returning   home. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  Rogers  (formerly  Miss 
Ida  Gibbons)  are  settled  in  their  new  home  in 
Baltimore.  Miss  Marian  Gibbons,  who  went  East 
to  attend  her  sister's  wedding,  is  visiting  Cap- 
tain Shinkle,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Sbinkle  at 
Boston    Barracks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Godfrey,  who  have  been 
residing  in  Coronado,  will  return  to  this  city  to 
reside.  Mrs.  Godfrey  was  formerly  Miss  Ruth 
Adams,  sister  of  Mrs.  John  P.  Jackson,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Tubbs  have  returned  from 
Europe,  where  they  have  been  spending  the  past 
year. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  P.  Redding,  Miss  Katherine 
Redding,  and  Miss  Elize  Clark  have  recently  been 
spending  a   few  days  in    Santa   Cruz. 

Miss  Anita  Dibblee  has  returned  from  Europe, 
having  been  called  by  the  death  of  her  mother, 
Mrs.  Albert  Dibblee,  who  died  last  month  in 
Kyoto,    Japan. 

Mr.  Curling  Tucker  has  returned  from  Mexico 
and  has  joined  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
Ellis  Tucker,  at  their  home  on   Broadway. 

Mrs.  Russell  Sclfridge  has  returned  from  Bur- 
lingame, where  she  was  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Lyman. 

Miss   Katherine    Strickler  has   recovered    from   a 
recent  severe  illness  at   the   Adler    Sanatorium. 
Miss    Marian   Huntington   and    Miss  Helen    Ber- 


tbeau  left  Saturday  for  New  York  to  meet  Mrs. 
Huntington  and  Miss  Ernestine  McNear,  who  will 
arrive    from    Europe    October    23. 

Dr.  David  Conrad  and  Mrs.  Conrad  have  come 
up  from  Los  Angeles  to  spend  a  month  in  town. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Mayo  Newhall  and  Miss 
Marian  Newhall  returned  Wednesday  from  Bur- 
lingame, where  they  have  been  spending  the  sum- 
mer, and  are  established  for  the  season  in 
their  home  on  Scott  and  Green  Streets. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Chesebrough  have  given 
up  the  idea  of  renting  a  house  and  will  spend  the 
winter  with  Mr.   and  Mrs.   Newhall. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  K.  Mcintosh  have 
closed  their  home  in  Woodside  and  are  residing 
on    Franklin    and    Washington    Streets. 

Mrs.  Harry  N.  Stetson  has  sufficiently  re- 
covered from  a  recent  operation  for  appendicitis 
to   return   to    her  home  in    Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leigh  Sypher  and  Miss  Gene- 
vieve Bothin  have  returned  from  Europe  and 
are  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 

Judge  M.  C.  Sloss,  Mrs.  Sloss,  and  their  chil- 
dren have  returned  from  Ross,  where  they  have 
been  spending  the  summer. 

Members  of  the  Ophite  Club  entertained  a  num- 
ber of  their  friends  at  an  informal  gathering 
Thursday  evening  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Lieutenant  Howard  B.  Barry,  U.  S.  N.,  and 
Mrs.  Barry  have  arrived  in  San  Francisco  from 
Mare  Island.  Lieutenant  Barry  is  attached  to 
the  Pittsburgh,  which  will  remain  here  until  after 
the   Portola  celebration. 

Captain  William  Brackett,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs. 
Brackett,  who  returned  recently  from  Guam,  have 
taken  a  house  in  Yallejo  where  they  will  spend 
the    next    two    months. 

Lieutenant  Riley  F.  McConnell,  U.  S.  N.,  and 
Mrs.  McConnell,  who  have  been  spending  the 
last  few  weeks  in  Alaska,  have  returned  to  their 
home  at  Mare  Island.  Lieutenant  Riley  went 
north  to  inspect  the  naval  wireless  stations. 

Mrs.  George  P.  Sbeppard  left  Saturday  for  the 
East,  where  she  will  visit  her  relatives.  Passed 
Assistant  Surgeon  Sheppard,  TJ.  S.  N.,  is  at- 
tached to  the  supply  ship  Glacier,  which  leaves 
soon    for    the    south. 

Mrs.  William  W.  Gilmer  came  down  from  Mare 
Island  Saturday  and  will  remain  here  with  her 
husband,  Captain  Gilmer,  U.  S.  N.,  until  No- 
vember 1,  when  he  will  leave  with  his  ship,  the 
U.  S.  S.  Pittsburgh,  for  San  Diego. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Sharp,  Jr.,  has  gone  south  to 
join  her  husband,   Lieutenant   Sharp,  U.    S.  N. 

Captain  John  Burke  Murphy,  U.  S.  A.,  Coast 
Artillery  Corps,  has  been  relieved  from  assign- 
ment to  the  Thirty-Third  Company  and  placed  on 
the  unassigned  list. 

Lieutenant  James  E.  Johnson,  Medical  Corps, 
U.  S.  A,  has  been  relieved  from  further  duty  at 
Fort  McDowell  and  will  proceed  to  Honolulu  on 
the  transport  sailing  November  5,  and  report  for 
duty  in  the  Hawaiian  Department. 

Captain  George  F.  Connolly,  Quartermaster 
Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  will  report  to  the  commanding 
officer  at  the  Presidio  for  duty,  where  he  will  re- 
lieve  Major  Hampton,  TJ.   S.   A 

Major  William  C.  Cannon,  Quartermaster 
Corps,  TJ.  S.  A.,  has  been  relieved  from  duty  in 
the  Philippines  and  has  been  ordered  to  proceed 
to  the  United   States. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Elmore  Taggart,  TJ.  S.  A., 
of  the  Fourth  Infantry,  has  been  transferred  to 
the  Twenty-Eighth  Infantry- 
Captain  Glen  H.  Davis,  Twelfth  Infantry,  TJ. 
S.  A.,  who  has  been  stationed  at  Monterey,  has 
been  ordered  to  the  Army  War  College  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  for  a  course  in  tactics. 

Colonel  Frank  Baker,  U.  S.  A.,  Ordnance  De- 
partment, will  be  retired  October  29. 

Captain  Ethelbert  L.  D.  Breckenridge,  Infan- 
try, U.  S.  A,  has  been  ordered  to  proceed  to  the 
Walter  Reed  Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C,  for 
treatment. 

Major  William  H.  Brooks,  U.  S.  A.,  who  was 
retired  at  his  own  request,  has  been  assigned  to 
active  duty  and  detailed  for  general  recruiting 
service.  He  has  been  ordered  to  report  at  the 
Presidio  in  this  city. 

Mrs.  James  Denman  sailed  Monday  for  Hono- 
lulu, where  she  will  visit  her  son-in-law  and 
daughter,  Major  Frank  Cheatham,  TJ.  S.  A.,  and 
Mrs.    Cheatham. 

Mrs.  John  P.  Wisser  has  taken  a  flat  on  Broad- 
way near  Gougb,  where  she  will  reside  during 
the  absence  in  Texas  of  her  husband,  General 
John   P.  Wisser,  U.  S.  A. 


The  home  at  Fort  Moultrie,  South  Caro- 
lina, of  Captain  H.  B.  Clark  and  Mrs.  Clark 
has  been  brightened  by  the  advent  of  a  son. 
Mrs.  Clark  was  formerly  Miss  Nina  Sefton 
of  San  Diego. 

—•» 

The  home  in  New  York  of  Dr.  Ernest 
Stillman  and  Mrs.  Stillman  has  been  bright- 
ened by  the  advent  of  a  daughter.  Mrs. 
Stillman  was  formerly  Miss  Mildred  Whitney 
of  this   city. 

■«•»» 

Art  Exhibit  at  Sorosis  Hall. 
There  will  be  an  exhibition  of  paintings 
and  sculpture  by  representative  artists  of 
Northern  California  held  in  Sorosis  Hatl,  536 
Sutter  Street,  the  week  of  October  20,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  G.  P.  Piazzoni.  Leading 
artists  of  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  in- 
cluding a  group  of  young  men  who  are  doing 
notable  work,   will   exhibit. 


Fair  in  Aid  of  the  Buford  Kindergarten. 
The  annual  fair  of  the  Buford  Free  Kinder- 
garten will  be  held  on  Saturday.  18th  in- 
stant, at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Harry  Durbrow. 
No.  44  Fifth  Avenue.  The  hours  are  from 
one  to  five   and   the   invitation   is   general. 


CAROLINE  HALSTED  LITTLE 

SoDrano  and  Teacher  of  Singing 
Exponent  of  Italian  bel  canto.  Studied  nine 
years  in  Europe  under  famous  teachers  Perfect 
voice  development,  tone  coloring  and  finish. 
Tremolo,  faulty  breath  control,  strain,  corrected 
Vocal  treatment  of  singers'  nodes.  Studios  in 
San  Francisco  and  Oakland.  Voices  tried  by  ap- 
pointment only.  Address  all  communications  to 
3621  Broadway.  Oakland.    Phone.  Piedmont  1390. 


Have  you  dined  in  the 

PALM   COURT 

of  the  Palace  Hotel? 
Reserve  tables  for 

Portola  Table-d'Hote  Supper 

Saturday,  Oct.  25th 
PALACE  HOTEL  COMPANY 

FAIRMONT  HOTEL 

Under  same  management 


Hotel  Oakland 

The   most   beautiful  and  comfortable  Hotel  in 
California.    Of  Class  A  Fireproof 
Construction. 
The  Busine=s  and  Social  Centre  of  Oakland. 
Key  Route  and  S.  P.  Electric  trains  (via  Ala- 
meda Mole)  one  short  block  from  the  hotel. 
Free  Electric  Bus  meets  all  Overland  Trains. 
Perfect  Service.         Unsurpassed  Cuisine. 
Moderate  Prices. 
European  Plan  only.      Rates  $1.50  and  upwards. 
SPECIAL  RATES  to  PERMANENT  GUESTS. 
Under  Management  oi  Victor  Reiter. 


MAJESTIC    HOTEL 

Northwest  Cor.  Sutter  and   Gough  St*. 

UNDER  NEW  MANAGEMENT 

Most  attractive  Family  Hotel  in  San  Francisco. 
Excellent  cuisine.    Moderate  rates.     Special  in- 
ducements to  permanent  guests.    Inspection  in- 
vited. Mes.  JOSEPHINE  LIBBY,  Lessee. 
FREDERIC    GEORGE,  Manager. 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

UNION  SQUARE 
Reserve  you  tables  for 

Portola  Night 

Saturday,  Oct  25th 


Under    the    management    of 
James  Woods 


Hotel  VENDOME 

SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 

American  or  European  Plan 

A  Delightful  Home 
in  the  Garden  City 

First  Class  in  Every  Respect 
with  Moderate  Rates 

MORGAN  ROSS,  Manager 


AMERICAN  PLAN 

The  Deep-Sea  Fishing  at  t!  :?  nunous  resort  has 
never   been    better   Ifaai  it    time. 

Tuna.  Albicore  and  V-Howta:"  -  ;  caught 

daily  as  well  as  orber  species  prized  bj  anglers. 
Boat  house  on  note'  gro,  uipment 

for  fishing  parties. 

Polo  Season  Open*  January  lit 

Wr  -.-*  for  Booklet 

JOHNJ.HERNAM   dmmer.  Coronado  B-ach,Cal. 

H.  F.  Norcross.L.  A.  Agent,  354  South  Spring  St. 


October  18,  1913. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

King  Ferdinand  has  conferred  on  Queen 
Eleonora  the  Order  of  the  Fourth  Class  of 
the  Cross  for  Bravery  in  recognition  of  her 
indefatigable  zeal  and  untiring  devotion  in 
the  care   of  the   wounded  during  the  war. 

Henry  Carter  Adams,  who  will  go  to  China 
in  the  capacity  of  general  fiscal  adviser,  is 
professor  of  political  economy  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.  He  will  aid  a  govern- 
ment commission  appointed  for  standardiza- 
tion of  records  and  accounts  of  government 
revenues. 

Essad  Pasha,  commander  of  the  Turkish 
forces  in  Scutari  when  that  place  surrendered 
to  the  Montenegrans  last  April,  is  now  at  the 
head  of  the  army  operating  against  the 
Servians.  He  comes  from  one  of  the  leading 
Mohammedan  families  of  Albania,  and  is  said 
to  be  a  typical  chieftain  of  his  people. 

Princess  Wigenstein,  the  oldest  active  so- 
ciety woman  in  Europe,  is  in  her  ninety-fifth 
year,  and  leads  an  active  life.  She  dances, 
it  is  said,  with  the  grace  of  youth,  and  has 
just  finished  a  play.  Fifty  years  ago  she  es- 
tablished herself  at  Lausanne  and  has  lived 
there  ever  since.  Her  chalet  is  the  centre 
of  intellectual  activity. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Bass,  to  whom  the  American 
Medical  Association  has  awarded  its  annual 
medal,  is  a  resident  of  New  Orleans.  The 
award  was  made  in  recognition  of  his  suc- 
cess in  cultivating  the  malarial  parasite.  He 
has  been  a  great  aid  to  his  city  in  the  fight 
to  conquer  malaria,  and  his  original  investi- 
gations give  him  prominence  in  the  field  of 
science. 

Dr.  William  Wakeham,  Canadian  inspector 
of  fisheries  for  twenty  waters,  has  been  named 
by  the  Canadian  government  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Dominion  on  a  commission 
to  be  known  as  the  permanent  mixed  fishery 
commission.  The  commission  is  appointed 
for  five  years,  and  will  only  sit  when  there 
is  any  disagreement  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  as  to  the  reasonableness 
of  any  regulation  made  concerning  fisheries 
in  treaty  waters  by  either  country. 

Harriet  Fisher,  owner  and  manager  of  the 
largest  anvil  works  in  this  country,  located 
in  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  took  charge  of  the 
business  when  her  husband  became  too  ill  to 
give  it  attention.  The  anvil  works  have  been 
in  the  Fisher  family  half  a  century  or  more. 
The  men  of  the  Fisher  family  have  been 
prominent  in  the  army  and  the  navy  of  the 
United  States  since  the  War  of  1812.  Fort 
Fisher  is  named  for  one  of  them. 

Edward  Plank,  the  heroic  figure  of  the 
recent  series  of  baseball  games  between 
the  Philadelphia  Athletics  and  the  New  York 
National  League  club  for  the  world's  cham- 
pionship, is  the  oldest  man  in  point  of  years 
now  playing  in  either  of  the  two  great 
leagues,  he  having  reached  the  age  of  thirty- 
nine.  For  thirteen  years  this  veteran,  who 
won  the  final  game  of  the  series  for  Phila- 
delphia, has  been  pitching  with  the  world's 
best,  though  he  began  his  career  when  a 
stripling. 

Yuan  Shi  Kai,  who  has  just  been  elected 
president  of  the  Chinese  republic  for  a  term 
of  five  years,  is  fifty-four  years  old  and  has 
spent  most  of  his  adult  life  in  official  service. 
Early  in  1912  it  was  he  who  was  given  full 
powers  to  arrange  the  terms  of  abdication  of 
the  throne  and  to  organize  a  republican  gov- 
ernment in  conference  with  the  republican 
leaders.  Shortly  afterward,  in  February,  he 
was  elected  provisional  president  of  the  re- 
public by  the  National  Council  at  Nanking, 
and  took  the  oath  of  office  on  March   10. 

Dr.  A.  D.  Melvin,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  at  Washington,  who  was 
designated  by  Secretary  Houston  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
undertake  a  three  months'  investigation  of  the 
meat-packing  methods  employed  in  the  prin- 
cipal cattle-growing  countries  of  South 
America,  has  finished  his  labors  at  Buenos 
Ayres.  He  will  go  to  Montevideo  to  continue 
his  studies  on  the  frozen  meat  situation.  Be- 
fore leaving  Buenos  Ayres  Dr.  Melvin  spoke 
in  high  praise  of  the  methods  employed  in  the 
Argentine  cattle  industry. 

Dr.  Josef  Schumpeter,  LL.  D.,  professor  of 
political  economy  in  the  University  of  Graz, 
Austria,  has  been  named  as  the  Austrian  ex- 
change professor  for  the  winter  semester  of 
1913-14  at  Columbia  University.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Vienna  in  1906, 
and  studied  later  in  Berlin  and  England,  in 
which  latter  country  he  remained  until  1908. 
Dr.  Schumpeter  writes  and  speaks  the  Eng- 
lish language  perfectly,  and  has  made  a  name 
for  himself  in  the  field  of  political  science 
through  the  publication  of  many  works  which 
have  been  most  favorably  commended  by  dis- 
tinguished j -twists.  {«w->to  - 

Dr.  Louise  Pearce,  recently  appointed  as 
assistant  to  Dr.  Simon  Flexner  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Institute  for  Medical  Research  in  New 
York,  occupies  an  unusual  position  in  the 
medical  world.  She  has  served  as  the  only 
,  woman  on  the  staff  of  the  Johns  [ 
Hospital  ar.u  was  appointed  10  the  psychiair; 
the    Phipps    Clinic.      Dr.    Pearce    was 


preparing  to  take  up  this  important  work 
when  she  received  the  Rockefeller  assign- 
ment. In  her  research  work  with  Dr.  Flex- 
ner she  expects  to  confine  her  efforts  chiefly 
to  the  isolation  of  the  bacilli  of  infectious 
diseases. 

THE  CITY  IN  GENERAL. 


The  estate  of  Adolph  Sutro,  former  mayor 
of  San  Francisco,  will  be  distributed  in  a 
few  weeks  under  a  superior  court  order,  and 
Vassar  College  will  then  receive  the  $10,000 
legacy,  which  was  one  of  the  bones  of  con- 
tention when  the  will  was  being  fought  up  to 
the  state  supreme  court. 


The  funeral  of  John  B.  Martin,  former 
chief  of  police,  who  died  Saturday  night 
after  a  lingering  illness,  was  held  Wednes- 
day morning.  Interment  was  at  Cypress 
Lawn  Cemetery.  Former  Chief  Martin  was 
appointed  to  the  force  October  22,  1884.  In 
March,  1908,  he  was  retired  on  a  pension 
and  he  took  no  further  part  in  public  life  un- 
til January  20,  1910,  when  he  was  made  chief 
of  police.  He  resigned  this  post  October  4, 
1910.  

Judge  Seawell  in  an  oral  opinion  Wednes- 
day held  that  John  Ginty  and  other  bond- 
holders of  the  old  Ocean  Shore  Railroad, 
now  defunct,  are  not  entitled  to  bonds  in 
the  new  company  and  must  be  satisfied  with 
the  stock  issued  to  them  by  the  reorganiza- 
tion committee.  The  committee,  he  held, 
had  acted  within  its  rights. 


San  Franscisco's  new  Masonic  Temple  was 
dedicated  Monday  night  by  ceremonies  in 
which  more  than  1000  men  participated. 
The  dedication  services  were  held  in  the 
California  Commandery  Hall  of  the  new 
$1,000,000  temple. 


An  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  city  was  filed 
on  Tuesday  in  the  district  court  of  appeals 
from  the  decision  of  Judge  Seawell  of  the  su- 
perior court  in  the  case  of  the  Neal  Publish- 
ing Company  against  Mayor  Rolph,  involving 
the   claim   of  the   city   to   the  right  to   compel 


IT'S  THE  COCOA 
YOU  WANT  TO  KNOW 

Because  IMPERIAL  is  the  purest, 
finest  and  most  delicious  cocoa 
money  can  buy. 

It  was  made  to  compete  with 
the  highest-priced  cocoas  in  the 
world,  and  has  succeeded  to  the 
complete  satisfaction  of  the  D. 
Ghiraidelli  Company,  which  was 
enabled  to  manufacture  it  only 
after  much  study,  many  trials  and 
large  expenditure  of  money  for 
special  machinery. 

True,  it  costs  a  little  more  than 
ordinary  makes,  but  it  is  so  far 
superior  that  it  goes  farther,  is  more 
easily  digested  than  others  and  has 
a  flavor  that  no  other  cocoa  ever 
had. 


Sold  by  all  best  grocers.     Say 

GhirardeW's  IMPERIAL,  and 

see  that  you  get  it. 


the  use  of  the  union  label  on  printing  pur- 
chased by  the  city.  By  the  decision  of  Judge 
Seawell  a  resolution  passed  by  the  super- 
visors fourteen  years  ago  is  held  not  to  be 
binding,  and  the  Neal  Publishing  Company 
secured  from  the  court  an  order  requiring 
the  mayor  to  sign  the  requisitions  for  goods, 


since  the   plaintiff   is   the   lowest   bidder   and 
was   awarded  the  contract. 


Dr.  W.  W.  Vanderburgh  of  this  city  was 
elected  president  of  the  newly  created  state 
board  of  medical  examiners  at  its  initial 
meeting  on  Wednesday  in   Sacramento. 


SUTRO 
BATHS 

at  auction 

to  close  the  estate  of 
the  late  Adolph  Sutro. 

By  order  of  the  Executrix,  of  the  estate  of  Adolph  Sutro,  we  will  sell  to  the  highest  bidder 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Superior  Court,  at  our  salesroom,  3  1  8  Keamy  Street,  San 
Francisco,  at  1  2  o'clock,  noon,  Thursday, 

NOVEMBER  20th,  1913 

SUTRO    BATHS  and  about  nine  acres  of  ground,  including  the  three  acres 

covered  by  the  buildings. 


SUTRO  BATHS  AT  NIGHT 


SUTRO  BATHS  are  paying  a  profit 
even  under  the  restrictions  imposed 
by  the  Court  on  the  estate  manage- 
ment. 

Given  unhampered  control  and  ad- 
ditional features,  as: 

Music     Concerts     Theatricals 

Water  Carnivals      Refreshments 

Dancing     Vaudeville      Roller  Skating 

Convention  Days 

Swimming  Meets  and  Championships 

Indoor  Athletics 

Artificial  Ice  Skating 

Automobile  Parties  and  Aquarium 

— the    investment    will    yield    much 

larger  profits. 


SUTRO  BATHS  is  the  largest 
salt  -  water  natatorium  in  the 
world.  The  buildings  are  con- 
structed of  concrete,  steel,  wood 
and  glass;  three  immense  arched 
domes;  power  plant  sufficient  to 
run  a  railroad  to  the  ferry; 
light  all  the  region  around  the 
baths;  heat  the  water  and  the 
buildings;  run  the  laundry;  and 
could  as  well  supply  heat  and 
power  for  a  great  hotel  hav- 
ing salt  water  rub  baths,  etc.,  etc. 


BALDWIN  &  HOWELL 

Real  Estate  Agents  and  Auctioneers 
318  Kearny  Street  San  Francisco 
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From  Honolulu 

At- eight  o'clock  one  night  recently 
a  wealthy  Hawaiian  sugar  planter 
stepped  up  to  the  box-office  window 
of  the  New  York  Hippodrome  and 
requested  ten  tickets  for  a  party  of 
friends. 

For  payment  he  drew  from  his  wal- 
let a  Wells  Fargo  Travelers  Check 
for  $100,  countersigned  it,  and  pushed 
it  over  the  sill. 

The  check  was  instantly  honored. 

This  man  had  come  from  Honolulu— 5000  miles 
away.  To  the  Hippodrome  treasurer  he  was  an 
absolute  stranger.  Yet  because  his  counter- 
signature corresponded  to  the  signature  already 
on  the  check  when  it  was  presented,  and  because 
the  name  of  Wells  Fargo  &  Company  is  known 
the  world  over— the  Hawaiian  sugar  planter  got 
his  tickets  and  his  change. 

This  is  but  an  instance.  Every 
day,  all  over  the  world,  in  all  sorts 
of  circumstances  —  self  -  identifying 
Wells  Fargo  checks  are  being  pre- 
sented and  accepted. 

For  sale  at  thousands  of  banks  and  Wills  Farco  offices. 

WELLS  FARGO  &  COMPANY 


CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Established  1860  OF  HAETFOBD 

SIXTY-THIRD  ANNUAL  STATEMENT 

Capital $1,000,000 

Total  Assets 7,735.110 

Surplus  to  Policyholders 3.266.021 

BENJAMIN  J.  SMITH 
Manager  Pacific  Department 

The  Insurance  Exchange    -    -    -    San  Francisco 


COOK'S  TOURS 


For  the  Discriminating  Traveler 

Europe — Round  the  World 

BEST  ROUTES         BEST  SERVICE 

Railroad  and  Steamship  Tickets 


BY  ALL  LINES 


Office,  689  Market  St.,  S.  F. 

Cook's  Travelers'  Checks  good  everywhere 


NORTH 
GERMAN 
LLOYD 

Kaiser  Wilhelm  II OcL  21 

Kronprinz  Wilhelm Oct  28 

Kronprinzessin  Cecilie Nov.    6 

Fast  Mail  Sailings. 

f Grosser  Kurfuerst Oct  23 

•KFriedrich  der  Grosse Oct  30 

George  Washington Nov.    1 

fBremen  direct. 

LONDON— PARIS-BREMEN 

Baltimore  -  Bremen    direct;     one 

cabin  (II);  Wednesdays. 

Sailings  on  SATURDAY  for 

THE  MEDITERRANEAN 

Der)  in No?.    1 

Through  rates  from     Egypt,  India 
New  York  to  and  Far  East 

SOUTH  AMERICA     Via  Europe 

Independent  AROUND 

Trips,  starting  THE  WORLD 

any  time  or  place      $583. 30 

WEST  „     PANAMA 

INDIES       *  CANAL 

Cruises  During  Jan.,  Feb.  &  Mar. 

OELRICHS    &   CO.,  GenL  Agt*. 
f  5  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

I  ROBERT  CAPELLE,  General  Pacific 
Coast  Agent.  250  Powell  St,  near  St.  Francis 
Hotel  and  Geary  St.,  San  Francisco. 


TOYO    KISEN    KAISHA 

(ORIENTAL    S.    S.    CO.) 

S.  S.  Hongkong    Maru    (intermediate    service, 
saloon    accommodations    at    reduced    rates) . 

Friday,   Oct.   24,  1913 

S.  S.  Shinyo    Maru,   via  Manila  direct 

Thursday,  Oct.  30.  1913 

S.S.Chiyo   Maru. .  .Wednesday,   Nov.    19,1913 
S.  S.  Nippon    Maru    (intermediate  service,   sa- 
loon accommodations   at    reduced   rates)... 

Thursday,    Dec.    11,1913 

S.  S.  Tcnyo    Maru Tuesday,  Dec.    16,  1913 

Steamers  sail  from  company's  pier,  No.  34, 
near  foot  of  Bran  nan  Street,  1  p,  m.,  for 
Vokol;  ima  and  Hongkffng,  calling  at  Honolulu, 
Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki,  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hongkong  with  steamer  for  Ma- 
nila, India,  etc.  No  cargo  received  on  board 
on    '  *y   of   sailing. 

R_un«l-trip  tickets  at  reduced  rates. 
F  -     freight     and     passage     apply     at     office, 
floor    Merchants    National    Bank    Bldg., 
rket   St.  W.   H.   AVERY, 

Assistant  General  Manager. 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


Henn — Do  you  believe  in  dreams?  Peck 
— No  ;  I  married  one. — Town  Topics. 

"Is  she  really  musical?"  "A  genuine  artist. 
You  should  hear  her  refrain  from  singing." — 
Life. 

"Did  you  take  in  boarders  this  summer, 
Sam?"  "No,  sir;  they  was  on  to  us." — Bal- 
timore   American. 

"Did  your  son  graduate  with  honors?"  "I 
should  say  he  did.  He  had  a  batting  average 
of  .378." — Detroit  Free  Press. 

"Have  you  found  Einks  to  be  a  friend  in 
need?"  "Yes;  he  appears  to  be  in  need  most 
of  the  time." — Buffalo  Express. 

"We  went  to  the  cathedral  last  Sunday," 
said  Mrs.  Twickembury,  "and  heard  the  Mag- 
na   Charta   beautifully  sung." — Punch. 

Madge — Don't  you  think  a  girl  should 
marry  an  economical  man  ?  Dolly — I  sup- 
pose so  ;  but  it's  awful  being  engaged  to  one. 
— Liverpool  Mercury. 

Ferdy — You  are  not  like  most  of  the  other 
girls  I  know!  Sylvia  (very  softly) — No? 
Ferdy — No,  indeed  !  The  others  tan,  but  you 
freckle  ! — Toronto    Globe. 

He — Darling,  why  are  you  so  sad?  She 
(gulping  down  a  sob) — Oh,  dearest,  I  was 
just  thinking  this  will  be  our  last  evening 
together  until  tomorrow  night ! — Puck. 

"No  man  can  serve  two  masters,"  observed 
the  good  parson  who  was  visiting  the  peni- 
tentiary. "I  know  it,"  replied  Convict  1313. 
"I'm  in  here  for  bigamy." — Cincinnati  En- 
quirer. 

"Why  does  Miss  Screamditi  always  close 
her  eyes  when  she  sings  ?"  "Well,  you  know 
she  is  so  tender-hearted  that  she  can  not 
bear  to  see  any  one  suffer." — Philadelphia 
Ledger. 

"How's  old  Bilkins  doing?"  "He's  quite 
wealthy  now."  "His  young  wife  still  living 
with  him?"  "Yes,  but  he'll  soon  be  rich 
enough   for  her  to  sue  for  a  divorce." — Yon- 

kers  Statesman. 

Lady  of  the  House  (to  persistent-  peddler) 
— If  you  don't  go  away  immediately,  I  shall 
whistle  for  the  dog.  Peddler  (calmly) — 
Then  let  me  sell  you  a  whistle,  mum. — Lip- 
pincott's  Magazine. 

Post — A  beautiful  garden  party  was  given 
yesterday  under  the  auspices  of  Lady  Black. 
Mrs.  Nezvrich — I'll  have  our  landscape  archi- 
tect plant  some  auspices  on  bur  lawn  at  once. 

— Sydney  Bulletin. 

Wife — What  time  did  you  get  home  last 
night  ?  Husband — Eleven-thirty.  Wife — I  sat 
up  until  twelve.  Husband — Yes.  I  sat  ou 
the  front  steps  until  you  retired,  so  as  not  to 
disturb  you. — Boston  Globe. 

"Miss  Wombat,  will  you  be  mine  ?" 
"Never."  The  young  man  was  jarred,  but 
not  wholly  discouraged.  Presently  he  came 
back  in  this  fashion:     "Well,  will  you  let  me 

be  yours  ?" — Pittsburgh  Fost. 

"You  were  shooting  this  morning?"  asked 
Smith.  "Yes,  I  had  to  kill  my  dog,"  answered 
Jones.  "Was  he  mad?"  asked  Smith.  "Well," 
said  Jones,  "he  didn't  seem  any  too  well 
pleased." — Livingston  Lance. 

Rebecca — I  don't  pelieve  you  lofe  me. 
You  never  think  of  anything  but  tollars.  Sil- 
verstein  (appealingly) — Vould  you  vant  a 
man  dot  vas  all  der  time  chanching  his 
mindt  ? — Nezu   Orleans  Picayune. 

Mrs.  Brown — Here's  an  account'  of  a  new 
cooking  utensil  that  will  boil  and  steam  and 
poach  eggs  all  at  the  same  time.  Broum  (a 
grouch) — And  why  doesn't  it  scramble  and 
eggnogg    'em,    too  ? — Cleveland    Plain    Dealer. 

"My  second  husband  is  no  more  like  my 
first  one  was  than  day  is  like  night."  "But 
remember  that  you  should  never  speak  ill  of 
the  dead."  "Oh,  I  had  no  intention  of  doing 
that.     On  the  contrary." — Houston  Post. 

"I  see  'ere  by  the  papers  they  be  tarkin' 
'bout  closin'  the  bloomin'  'pubs'  in-  the  middle 
of  the  hevenin'."  "I  shouldn't  mind,  meself, 
if  they  closed  'em  a  couple  o'  hours  sooner. 
Wot  I  sez  is,  if  a  man  aint  full  by  'alf-past 
ten,  'e  aint  trying." — Liverpool  Mercury. 

"I've  cared  for  several  persons,"  she  ex- 
plained, "but  I  never  have  loved  any  one  so 
that  I  would  have  been  willing  to  give  up  my 
home  and  work  for  him,  if  necessary.  That 
is  real  love,  isn't  it?"  "No,  that  isn't  real 
love.  That  is  softening  of  the  brain." — Chi- 
eago  Record-Herald. 

"At  last,"  cried  the  musician,  "I  have  fame 
within  my  grasp."  "How  so?"  asked  his  wife, 
who  had  heard  the  same  thing  before.  "You 
know  Mendelssohn's  'Wedding  March,'  and 
the  marvelous  repute  it  brought  him?"  said 
the  musician.  "Yes,  but  what  of  it?"  "Well, 
I'm  going  to  write  a  divorce  inarch." — Life. 

"You  are  very  rich,  aren't  you,  Helen  ?" 
"Yes,  Tom,"  replied  the  girl  -frankly,  "I  am 
worth  about  two  million  dollars."  "Will  you 
marry  me,  Helen  ?*"  "Oh,  no,  Tom,  I 
couldn't."  "I  knew  you  wouldn't."  "Then 
why  did  you  ask  me?"  "Oh,  I  just  wanted  to 
see  how  a  man  feels  when  he  loses  two  mil- 
lions."— Milwaukee  Nexus. 


^  Peace  of  mind 
is  a  great  blessing. 

•fl  You  may  have 
it  keeping  your 
Insurance  Policies, 
Deeds,  Leases, 
Bank-books,  etc., 
in  one  of  our 

Safe  Deposit  Boxes 


$4.00  a  year  and  up 
according  to  size 


"Better  Safe  than 
Sorry" 


Crocker  Safe  Deposits  Vaults 


Crocker  Bldg. 

Hours  :  8  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 


Post  and  Market,  San  Francisco 

JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM,  Mgr. 


WESTERN  PACIFIC, 

THE    SCENIC     ROUTE    TO    THE    EAST 

Through  the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Feather  Rivtr  and  the  Royal  Gorge,  Grand  Canon  of  the  Arkansas 

PASSENGERS   ARRIVE   ATTD    DEPART 
UNION    PERRY    DEPOT,    POOT    OP    MARKET    STREET 

Leave       (Stockton,  Sacramento,  Marysville,  Oroville,  Portola,  ■»     Arriv© 
n,in  a  tit      Doyle,    Winnemucca,   Elko,   Salt   Lake   City,    Og"den,     Q.qn  »  m 
7'1M_2:1"*  i  Provo,   Grand  Junction,   Glenwood  Spring's,   Puehlo,  \  °'tfU  «*«"*. 
7:30  p.m.     Colorado   Spring's,   Denver,   Kansas   City,   St.   Louis,     6:30  p.m. 

I  Omaha,   Chicago   and  the  East J 

a  in  «  ™     (  Oakland,    San   leandro,   Hayward,   Niles,   Idylwood,  i  1A  «« 

Q:iU  p.m.    )  pieasanton,  Livermore,  Altamont,  Carbona,  Latnrop  V  «"*"  a.m. 

I  and  Stockton   - \ 

Through    Standard   and    Tourist   Sleeping    Cars   to   above    destinations   in    connection  with: 
BURLINGTON  MISSOURI  PACTFIC  ROCK  ISLAND 

1665  Market  St.,  Palace  Hotel — Western  Pacific,  Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  Mis- 
souri Pacific  and  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern. .  .Phone  Sutter  1651 
6S5  Market  St.— Burlington  Route  Phone  Kearny  3669 
691  Market  St.,  Hearst  Bldg. — Rock  Island  Lines Phone  Sutter  817 
Union  Ferry  Depot Phone  Kearny  4980 
1326    Broadway,    Oakland Phone  Oakland  132 

nENVER  &PIO  flPANDEr 


Honolulu 

$110.     1st  class,  round  trip  (five  and   one-half 
days  from    San  Francisco).     The  most  attractive 
?pot   on   entire   world   tour.      Splendid  steamers 
(10,000  tonsdi=pI.)of  OCEANIC  UNE  sail  to  Hawaii 
every  2  weeks.    You  can  make  this  round  trip  in 
16  days  from  San  Francisco,  giving  5  days  on  the  Islands. 
Sydney,  19  days   from  San   Francisco.     $300  round 
trip  1st  class,  $200  2nd  class.     Send  for  folder. 
SYDNEY  SHORT  LINE,  673  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant   Tailors 
108-110  Sutter  St.                    French  Bank  Bldg. 

Argonaut  subscribers   may  have  the   paper 
sent  regularly  to  their  out-of-town  address 
during  the    vacation    season  promptly  on 
request. 

To  Los  Angeles 

and  San  Diego 


x  pm 

daily 


from  the  Ferry 

and  40th  and  San  Pablo, 
Oakland 

Santa  Fe  City  Ticket  Offices 

f>73  Market  St, .  Saa  Francisco 
Phone  Kearny  315 

1218  Broadway,  Oakland 
Phone  Lakeside  425 
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The  Matter  of  Prices. 

The  new  tariff  bill  is  now  in  force  and  has  been  for 
a  fortnight  or  more.  Practically  it  has  been  in  operation 
several  weeks,  since  it  was  long  impending  and  since 
business  had  been  carefully  adjusting  itself  to  it  for 
several  months.  Now  does  anybody  observe  any  de- 
crease, marked  or  otherwise,  in  the  cost  of  living? 
Fabrics  of  pretty  much  every  kind  if  not  wholly 
free  of  duty  are  on  the  reduced  list.  Have  the 
tailor  and  the  clothier  reduced  their  prices  ?  Wheat 
and  flour  from  Canada  and  elsewhere  are  free- 
listed.  Has  the  baker  cut  his  price  or  enlarged  his 
loaf?  Sugar  is  under  a  heavy  cut.  Does  the  house- 
wife discover  that  the  price  per  pound  is  less?  Many 
forms  of  manufacture  are  on  the  reduced  list.  Does 
anybody  discover  a  general  cheapening  of  things  down 
the  line  of  domestic  necessity?  In  the  meantime  there 
is  the  usual  need  of  capital  in  promotion  of  unnumbered 
enterprises.  Is  money  easier  to  get,  or  are  interest  rates 
lower?  Men  and  brethren,  we  have  gotten,  our  tariff 
reduced,  but  nobody  has  heard  from  any  "consumer" 


that  he  has  gained  any  advantage  through  it.  There 
will  be  none.  Whatever  has  been  saved  at  the  custom- 
house has  been  absorbed  down  the  line  of  importer, 
manufacturer,  wholesale  jobber,  or  retailer.  The  long- 
suffering  consumer  will  get  no  advantage  through  it. 
Yet  there  may  be  some  vacation  time  ahead  for  some 
of  us,  for  it  is  certain  that  the  general  business  of  manu- 
facture will  decline  and  that  all  who  live  by  it  will  find 
their  incomes  reduced,  even  though  the  prices  of  neces- 
sities will  remain  where  they  have  been. 


Mrs.  Pankhurst,  Revolutionist! 

In  colonial  times  and  in  the  early  days  of  the  re- 
public America  exploited  herself  as  the  "Refuge  of  the 
Oppressed."  It  might  be  said  within  the  near-limits  of 
literal  truth  that  the  greater  the  disability,  the  more 
dense  the  ignorance,  the  more  horrible  the  criminality 
of  the  immigrant,  the  warmer  his  welcome.  It  pleased 
American  vanity  and  augmented  the  complacency  of 
self-satisfaction  to  feel  that  we  held  out  a  welcoming 
and  purifying  hand  to  whoever  for  any  reason  might 
wish  to  come  and  establish  himself  here. 

What  followed  is  familiar  to  everybody  who  knows 
anything  of  the  history  of  the  country.  First  there 
came  refugees  who  sought  homes  in  America  to  escape 
from  intolerable  oppressions,  mainly  religious.  Then 
came  swarms  seeking  political  and  industrial  free- 
dom. Then  famine  sent  us  new  swarms;  and  am- 
bition for  larger  conditions  of  life  still  greater  swarms. 
In  time  we  came  to  have  an  appreciably  large  "foreign 
element."  Then  began  the  movement  which  brought 
us  revolutionists  from  some  countries,  malcontents 
from  others,  the  broken-down  and  the  poverty-stricken, 
with  vagrant  scalawags  and  ne'er-do-wells  from  any 
and  everywhere.  After  a  while  America  became  a  cow 
to  be  milked  in  support  of  foreign  agitation  and  revo- 
lution by  itinerant  vagabonds,  beginning  with  the  Kos- 
suths  and  ranging  down  to  German  Socialists,  Irish 
agitators,  and  all  the  rest  of  that  ilk  who  profit  by 
fomenting  discontent.  Then  came  the  period  of  the 
Herr  Mosts  and  the  Emma  Goldmans,  with  the  breed 
of  nihilists  whose  names  Mr.  Hart  once  in  these  col- 
umns graphically  described  as  beginning  with  a  snort 
and  ending  with  a  sneeze. 

Finally  the  country  began  to  take  serious  notice  that 
it  was  being  made  a  dumping  ground  or  a  hunting 
ground,  not  so  much  of  the  virtuous,  the  industrious, 
the  worthily  ambitious,  and  the  nobly  aspiring  as  of 
the  off-scourings  of  what  we  love  to  call  the  effete 
countries.  We  found  our  peace  disturbed,  our  indus- 
tries degraded,  our  politics  corrupted,  our  republican 
ideals  derided,  and  our  business  damaged  by  these  in- 
vasions. And  after  much  talk  and  after  tremendous 
battles  with  the  sentimentalists  wdio  love  to  roll  under 
their  tongues  the  homes-of-the-oppressed  doctrine,  we 
succeeded  in  enacting  a  series  of  restraining  laws.  We 
cut  out  the  Asiatic  coolie  entirely.  We  stopped  the 
coming  of  hordes  of  laborers  under  contract.  And 
finally,  after  a  grievous  experience  with  foreign  mal- 
contents, disturbers,  and  paupers  we  made  a  general 
statute  limiting  the  privileges  of  immigration  to  pre- 
sumably worthy  people.  Section  2  of  the  general  im- 
migration law.  defining  classes  of  aliens  to  be  excluded, 
provides  as  follows : 

That  the  following  classes  of  aliens  shall  be  excluded  from 
from  admission  to  the  United  States  *  *  *  persons  who 
have  been  convicted  of  or  admit  having  committed  a  felony 
or  other  crime  or  misdemeanor  involving  moral  turpitude 
*  *  *  anarchists,  or  persons  who  believe  in  or  advocate 
the  overthrow  by  force  or  violence  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States ;  or  all  of  government,  or  all  forms  of  law,  or 
the  assassination   of  public  officials.     *  *     Provided  that 

nothing  in  this  act  shall  exclude,  if  otherwise  admissible,  per- 
sons convicted  of  an  offense  purely  political,  not  involving 
moral  turpitude. 

Under  this  law  we  have  in  recent  years  sent  back 
to  the  countries  whence  they  came  very  considerable 
numbers  who  have  applied  for  entrance.  Criminals,  in- 
sane persons,  paupers,  notorious  social  or  political  dis- 


turbers, persons  of  known  immoral  character — these 
have  remorselessly  been  returned  to  their  original 
homes.  The  law  is  explicit  and  it  has  been  pretty 
generally  enforced.  Every  returning  European  or 
Asiatic  immigrant  ship  carries  back  in  greater  or 
numbers  persons  who  have  attempted  to  enter  the  coun- 
try, not  for  the  country's  good,  but  to  its  damage. 

Now  comes  Mrs.  Emmaline  Pankhurst,  leader 
movement  which  seeks  to  advance  the  political  privi- 
leges of  women  in  England  by  a  violent  and  incendiary 
warfare.  Mrs.  Pankhurst  has  been  four  times  con- 
victed of  offenses  against  public  order  in  England  and 
cnce  convicted  of  conspiracy  to  commit  arson.  She 
has  preached  the  destruction  of  property,  including  the 
firing  of  buildings,  and  has  publicly  supported  and 
justified  persons  guilty  of  crimes  clearly  involving 
"moral  turpitude."  She  comes  to  the  United  States, 
not  to  commit  crimes  here,  she  declares,  or  to  persuade 
others  to  commit  crimes,  but  to  give  a  series  of  lectures 
by  which  she  proposes  to  raise  funds  to  support  the 
activities  of  the  militant  suffrage  movement  in  I  i  : 
land. 

When  Mrs.  Pankhurst  attempted  to  land  at  . 
York  the  question  for  the  immigration  officials  to  deter- 
mine was  whether  or  not  she  belonged  to  any  one  of 
the  classes  of  aliens  excluded  by  the  law  above  quoted. 
The  officers  in  charge  ruled  that  she  was  ineligible 
because  she  is  of  record  a  convict  in  her  own  coun- 
try for  conspiracy  to  commit  crime,  and  further,  be- 
cause by  her  own  admission  she  is  an  enemy  of  social 
order  in  England.  The  ruling  was  that  these  facts  in- 
volved "moral  turpitude."  Others  are  denied  admis 
sion  every  day  upon  records  less  derogatory.  Mrs. 
Pankhurst's  appeal  was  carried  to  Washington,  and 
under  advice  of  the  President  the  authorities  of  he 
immigration  office  overruled  the  order  of  the  official  a 
New  York  and  permitted  Mrs.  Pankhurst  to  enter. 

Now  the  fundamental  question  involved  in  this  c 
has  been  defined  by  Mrs.  Pankhurst  herself.  She  did 
not  deny  participation  in  social  disturbances  in  her 
own  country.  She  even  boasted  of  participating  in  a 
conspiracy  to  commit  arson,  though  she  asserted  that 
she  had  drawn  the  line  at  the  taking  of  human  lite. 
But,  she  claimed,  she  was  not  to  be  judged  as  a  "cri  rti- 
nal,"  but  rather  as  a  "revolutionist."  Her  offense,  it 
it  might  be  so  called,  was  "purely  political,"  therefore 
not  subject  to  the  rule  of  exclusion  which  exempts 
purely  political  offenders  if  otherwise  admissible. 

In  determining  that  Mrs.  Pankhurst,  though  a  con- 
victed social  disturber  and  a  confessed  participator  in 
crimes  of  arson,  is  a  revolutionist  as  distinct  from  a 
criminal  President  Wilson  has  drawn  a  line  likely  to 
give  him  and  the  country  serious  trouble  in  future 
times.  For  by  this  decision  President  Wilson  rules  that 
crimes,  even  gross  crimes,  done  in  the  name  of  revolu- 
tion are  not  subject  to  the  penalties  attaching  to  them 
as  acts  of  common  criminality.  The  logic  of  this  de- 
cision will  quickly  be  seen  by  those  in  this  country  who, 
representing  aggressive  labor  unionism,  have  included 
destruction  of  property  and  the  taking  of  human  life  as 
among  the  weapons  of  a  legitimate  social  warfare.  If 
Mrs.  Pankhurst,  self-confessedly  guilty  of  arson,  is  a 
revolutionist  and  not  a  criminal,  then  the  McNamaras, 
who  blew  up  the  Los  Angeles  Times  and  incidentally 
murdered  twenty-one  men,  are  likewise  revolutionists 
and  not  criminals.  If  the  assumed  character  of  revo- 
lutionist is  to  cover  and  sweeten  arson  and  murder 
what  is  left  to  the  vengeance  of  the  law?  President 
Wilson  in  his  fear  of  political  reprisals  and  in  his 
anxiety  to  make  political  capital  has  done  a  mon- 
strously wicked  thing.  He  has  done  nothing  less  than 
to  bestow  legal  sanctuary  upon  all  who  claim  immunity 
for  criminal  acts  committed  in  the  sacred  name  of 
"revolution." 

Under  her  own  theory   Mrs.   Pankhurst   as   a   revo- 
lutionist   is    engaged    in    an    active    warfare — a 
fare     marked      by      multiplied      deeds     of 
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against  her  own  country,  England,  a  country  with 
which  nc  stand  upon  terms  of  amity  and  good  will. 
By  her  own  profession  Mrs.  Pankhurst  has  come  to 
raise  funds  in  support  of  this  warfare.  Is  not  this 
situation  one  of  close  analogy  with  conditions  the  other 
way  about  during  our  Civil  War?  England  permitted 
herself  to  he  made  a  recruiting  ground  for  so-called 
privateering  operations  against  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States.  Ships  built  and  outfitted  in  English 
ports,  manned  by  British  sailors  and  more  or  less  pro- 
vided for  by  contributions  of  English  capital  preye'd 
upon  and  destroyed  great  numbers  of  American  ves- 
sels on  the  high  seas.  We  claimed  that  England  in 
permitting  these  acts  gave  aid  and  comfort  to  our 
enemy.  We  pressed  the  claim  home  and  England  paid 
to  our  order  the  sum  of  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  in 
compensation  for  damage,  at  the  same  time  tendjng 
dutiful  apologies.  Now  if  we  give  Mrs.  Pankhurst 
leave  to  carry  forward  an  agitation  in  this  country,  to 
collect  money  and  apply  it  to  the  destruction  of  British 
property,  will  we  not  in  logic  and  common  sense  and  in 
common  morality  be  liable  to  England  precisely  as 
England  was  liable  to  us  in  the  cases  of  the  Alabama 
and  the  Shenandoah?  Are  we  not  in  admitting,  en- 
couraging, succoring,  and  endowing  this  precious  "revo- 
lutionist'' doing  that  which  we  condemned  and  for 
which  we  demanded  payment  in  the  case  above  named? 

The  truth  is  that  in  permitting  Mrs.  Pankhurst  to 
enter  the  country  we  have  (1)  nullified  a  law  which 
we  enforce  rigidly  in  other  and  similar  cases;  we  have 
(2)  recognized  the  crimes  of  social  disturbance  and 
arson  when  done  in  the  name  of  "revolution"  as  legiti- 
mate; we  have  (3)  given  aid  and  comfort  and  endow- 
ment to  one  who  is  openly  an  enemy  of  a  country  with 
which  we  are  at  peace. 

All  this  has  been  done  in  a  spirit  of  concession,  in 
the  fear  of  political  reprisals  on  the  part  of  those  who 
support  a  questionable  cause  and  in  the  hope  of  curry- 
ing political  favor  with  American  advocates  of  this 
cause.  It  is  an  act  further  marking  weakness,  insta- 
bility, political  calculation,  and  overweening  political 
ambition  on  the  part  of  a  President  who,  however 
worthy  in  private  relationships,  stands  in  his  political 
character  a  compromiser  and  a  coward. 


Reflections  Upon  the  Breaking  of  Sulzer. 

Sulzer  undoubtedly  was  guilty  of  grievous  offenses. 
He  presented  and  swore  to  a  false  report  of  the  ex- 
penditures of  his  candidacy  for  the  governorship  of 
Xew  York.  He  took  money  given  to  him  for  cam- 
paign purposes  and  applied  it  to  personal  uses.  He 
undertook  by  diplomatic  methods  to  suppress  testimony 
tending  to  exhibit  these  facts. 

But  it  was  not  for  these  offenses  that  Sulzer  was 
impeached  and  convicted.  They  were  the  pretext  for 
the  movement  which  has  discredited  him  and  ousted 
him  from  office;  whereas  the  real  reason  was  that  he 
had  refused  in  the  governorship  to  serve  the  interests 
of  Tammany  and  had  defied  its  authority.  He  has 
been  broken,  not  for  his  crimes,  but  because  he  would 
not  commit  other  and  still  more  grievous  crimes. 

The  trial  was  a  farce  because  it  was  before  a  packed 
court.  Tammany  had  set- itself  to  be  revenged  upon 
an  official  who  would  not  bow  to  its  authority  or  carry- 
out  its  orders — and  it  had  the  votes.  The  outcome  w-as 
foreordained  before  the  trial  began.  The  event  was 
merely  an  official  confirmation  of  a  penalty  already  im- 
posed by  decree  of  a  corrupt  political  organization. 

If  upon  assuming  the  governorship  Sulzer  had,  as 
has  many  another,  taken  orders  from  Tammany,  appor- 
tioned the  offices  according  to  its  assignments  and  be- 
stowed other  patronage  at  its  behest,  he  would  not  have 
been  disturbed.  On  the  other  hand,  his  administration 
would  have  been  in  the  ordinary  sense  successful  and 
he  would  perhaps  have  gone  forward  under  other  pro- 
motions. The  situation  in  which  he  finds  himself  today 
is  what  it  is  because  of  the  conscience  and  the  hardi- 
hood which,  belated  though  it  was,  controlled  Sulzer  in 
the  administration  of  his  office. 

It  was  the  fashion  of  the  old  story-books  to  wind  up 
each  recital  with  what  was  called  a  "moral."  There  are 
several  such  in  the  immediate  instance.  The  first  and 
most  obvious  is  that  he  who  undertakes  any  reform 
must  come  to  the  work  with  clean  hands.  An  official 
with  a  crooked  record  is  an  impossible  agent  of  reform 
because  his  previous  offenses  arise  ghostlike  to  accuse 
and  damn  him.  Sulzer  as  governor  would  have  been 
glr  .  to  pursue  an  honorable  and  decent  course.  And 
li  ven  attempted  to  do  this  very  thing.  But  behind 
lim  there  was  his  long  public  record  as  the  servant 
i   lull  of  Tammany,  plus  a  private  record  of  cheap 


peculation  and  a  vulgar  petty  criminality.    These  things 
compounded  were  as  a  club  in  the  hands  of  Tammany 
— a  club  which  has  been  used  effectively  to  smite  and 
to  ruin  a  man   who   would  in  the  culmination  of  his ' 
career  have  been  glad  to  pursue  legitimate  courses. 

There  is  a  second  "moral" — this  in  the  shape  of  a 
lesson  to  the  public.  Sulzer  has  always  been  a  flam- 
boyant, spectacular  jackass.  He  has  never  been  gov- 
erned by  character  or  a  decent  sense  of  propriety.  He 
won  public  place  and  held  it  for  many  years,  not  be- 
cause of  his  fitness  for  public  life,  but  because  as  a 
species  of  jackanapes  he  has  amused  and  cajoled  the 
lower  order  of  voters  in  a  congressional  district.  Tam- 
many has  been  behind  him  because  it  could  make  use 
of  him;  and  Tammany  has  not  minded  the  fact  that  he 
has  been  a  mere  nigger-minstrel  in  the  sphere  of  "popu- 
lar" politics. 

Now  you  can  not  elect  to  office  men  without  charac- 
ter, mere  rostrum  entertainers,  and  have  in  office  seri- 
ousness of  purpose,  integrity  and  official  dignity.  When 
you  elect  a  cheap  guy  to  office  you  have  inevitably  a 
cheap  guy  in  office.  There  is  something  in  authority 
which  tends  in  a  measure  to  sober  a  man,  but  there  is 
nothing  even  in  the  highest  place  to  revolutionize  the 
mentality  of  a  man  and  to  substitute  high  qualities  for 
low  qualities. 

Sulzer  did  indeed  try  to  be  in  the  governorship  a 
better  man  than  Sulzer  the  Tammany  politician.  But 
his  character  was  not  strong  enough  for  transformation 
and  his  record  and  connections  were  as  millstones 
about  his  neck.  He  has  indeed  gone  into  the  discard 
lor  the  best  thing  he  ever  did  in  his  iife — his  denial  of 
the  authority  and  his  protest  against  the  dictation  of 
Tammany — but  the  best  of  Sulzer,  as  the  case  clearly 
exhibits,  was  not  good  enough  for  the  high  place  to 
which  he  was  umvisely  chosen. 

There  is  in  this  case  a  third  "moral."  It  exhibits 
the  Tammany  Society,  not  indeed  in  any  new  light, 
for  the  whole  world  knows  that  it  is  an  association  of 
political  highwaymen  maintained  for  purposes  of  plun- 
der. But  the  incident  does  emphasize  the  fact  and  it 
does  exhibit  the  hazard.  It  ought  to  make  the  world  of 
decency  pause  and  consider.  And  if  the  spirit  which 
has  in  the  main  animated  the  republic  is  not  dead  it 
ought  to  sound  the  death  knell  of  an  association  which 
if  it  may  not  be  destroyed  will  in  its  turn  destroy  the 
political  liberties  of  the  state  which  lies  within  the 
sphere  of  its  operations. 

There  is  a  fourth  "moral,"  which  we  especially  com- 
mend to  the  reformers  who  are  seeking  by  every  pos- 
sible means  to  break  down  the  party  system.  Hitherto 
Tammany  has  to  a  greater  or  a  less  degree  been  held 
in  check  by  the  counterbalance  of  politics.  The  chief 
agency  of  obstruction  to  its  purposes  has  been  the  Re- 
publican party.  Not  always  has  it  been  able  to  beat 
Tammany,  but  it  has  done  it  periodically  and  it  has  until 
very  recently  restricted  its  operations  to  New  York 
City.  But  those  who  in  the  name  of  reform  have 
wrecked  the  Republican  party  in  New  York  State  have 
given  Tammany  its  opportunity.  It  was  the  division 
of  Republican  votes  last  year  which  made  possible  the 
election  of  Sulzer,  then  a  Tammanyite,  and,  as  we  have 
already  said,  a  man  of  no  character,  to  the  governor- 
ship. If  the  Republican  party  had  been  united  and 
strong  as  at  other  times  there  would  have  been 
placed  in  the  executive  office  at  Albany  some  decent 
and  worthy  man.  New  York  would  have  been  spared 
the  double  disgrace  of,  first,  the  election  of  Sulzer, 
second,  that  of  his  expulsion  from  office.  The  "moral" 
here  is  plain  enough;  and  it  should  prompt  the  Repub- 
licans of  New  York  to  put  aside  their  petty  differences, 
to  reestablish  their  historical  party  and  proceed  again 
as  of  old  in  the  business  of  rebuking  political  infamy 
and  of  sustaining  the  decent  moralities  of  public  life. 


The  Recall  in  Kings  County. 
It  seems  that  they  have  been  having  a  recall  election 
down  in  Kings  County  and  one  that  was  accompanied 
with  the  usual  outpourings  of  hate  and  malice.  The 
petition  was  directed  against  Mrs.  N.  E.  Davidson,  the 
county  superintendent  of  schools,  who  was  supposed 
to  have  given  her  assent  to  the  action  of  the  county 
board  of  education  in  revoking  the  certificate  of  T.  J. 
Roesman  on  the  ground  of  immorality  and  unprofes- 
sional conduct.  Now  Roesman  may  have  been  guilty 
or  he  may  have  been  innocent.  That  is  hardly  the 
question,  although  the  electors  seem  to  think  that  he 
was  guilty,  seeing  that  they  have  given  Mrs.  Davidson 
a  triumphant  majority.  The  recall  proceedings  lasted 
for  a  month,  and  it  was  a  month  of  mass  meetings, 
bitter   recriminations,   and   of   all   the   hateful    personal 


passions  so  easily  aroused  in  small  communities  where 
every  one  knows  every  one  else.  The  rancors  caused 
by  this  petition  will  probably  last  for  years  or  until 
they  are  effaced  by  some  other  scandal  of  a  like 
nature. 

Now  it  may  be  reasonably  asked  if  such  a  petition 
as  this  is  likely  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  boards  of 
education  who  are  called  upon  to  defend  the  schools 
against  teachers  of  bad  character.  Are  not  such  au- 
thorities likely  henceforth  to  take  a  line  of  least  resist- 
ance and  to  wink  at  irregularities  rather  than  to  call 
upon  their  heads  the  furies  and  the  humiliations  of  a 
recall  election?  Henceforth  the  immoral  teacher  will 
feel  that  he  has  been  buttressed  in  his  immorality  and 
fortified  by  a  law  that  gives  him  the  power  of  venge- 
ance upon  any  one  rash  enough  to  attack  him.  A 
teacher  or  any  other  official,  no  matter  how  deservedly 
he  has  been  disgraced,  can  usually, find  friends  enough 
to  start  the  necessary  machinery.  Almost  any  one  can 
start  the  necessary  machinery  against  almost  any  one 
else,  and  especially  in  a  rural  district  where  all  sorts 
of  petty  animosities  are  rife.  Even  though  unsuccessful 
there  will  be  ample  revenge  in  the  annoyance  and  the 
misery  of  such  an  assault.  The  recall  was  foisted  upon 
a  credulous  public  by  the  plea  that  it  would  prove  a 
guaranty  of  justice.  How  long  must  we  wait  for  a 
realization  that  it  is  actually  a  legalized  method  for  the 
extinction  of  a  sense  of  official  dutv? 


Mrs.  Belmont  at  Home. 

Mrs.  Belmont  has  been  a  good  deal  on  the  public 
stage  during  the  last  few  years,  and  usually  not  far 
from  the  footlights.  We  have  heard  of  her  New  York 
restaurant  for  the  benefit  of  working  girls,  of  her  par- 
ticipation in  the  shirtwaist  and  other  strikes,  and  now 
of  her  championship  of  Mrs.  Pankhurst.  The  glare 
of  a  well  arranged  publicity  usually  follows  Mrs.  Bel- 
mont wherever  she  goes,  whether  it  is  to  overawe  by 
her  wealth  the  magistrate  of  a  New  York  night  court 
or  ostentatiously  to  do  her  own  shopping  as  an  "ex- 
ample" to  the  housewives  of  the  nation.  These  pub- 
lished activities  are  usually  so  similar  in  their  nature 
as  to  suggest  one  of  two  things.  Either  Mrs.  Belmont 
is  a  lady  of  an  absolutely  undeviating  public  virtue,  or 
she  maintains  a  well-organized  press  bureau,  and  there- 
are  various  reasons  for  the  suspicion  that  of  the  two 
alternatives  the  latter  is  the  more  correct. 

Every  one  who  knows  Newport  is  familiar  with 
Fisherman's  Walk.  Four  miles  in  length,  it  affords  a 
view  of  everything  in  the  place  that  is  worth  seeing. 
From  nowdiere  else  is  there  quite  so  pleasant  a  pano- 
rama of  the  "cottages"  that  have  made  Newport  famous 
and  of  the  ocean  that  makes  Newport  wdiat  it  is.  Fish- 
erman's Walk  is  the  one  democratic  touch  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  aristocracy.  It  is  the  promenade,  the  outing 
ground,  of  all  and  sundry,  and  especially  of  those 
whose  participation  in  the  Eden  of  wealth  is  confined 
to  a  glance  over  the  walls. 

But  it  seems  that  Fisherman's  Walk  must  now  be 
sacrificed  to  Mrs.  Belmont's  convenience.  Her  own 
home  occupies  a  position  about  midway  on  this  public 
promenade,  and  it  has  occurred  to  the  lady  that  the 
house  could  be  improved  by  a  sort  of  Japanese  con- 
struction some  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  which 
has  been  built  over  the  walk  in  such  a  way  as  to  create 
a  dark  and  crooked  tunnel  through  which  young  women 
are  afraid  to  walk,  instead  of  the  open  and  sunny  space 
of  heretofore.  It  means  the  ruin  of  a  public  con- 
venience and  decoration,  the  cold-blooded  destruction 
of  a  favorite  popular  resort.  Whether  Mrs.  Belmont 
has  a  legal  right  to  commit  such  an  act  of  selfish  van- 
dalism remains  to  be  seen.  Probably  it  never  occurred 
to  her  that  there  could  be  legal  disabilities  to  the 
cupidity  of  wealth  or  any  public  rights  that  wealth  need 
respect.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  upon  this  point 
she  may  be  undeceived. 

One  of  the  difficulties  of  public  life  in  America  is 
due  to  the  immense  distances_.that  compel  us  to  judge 
of  the  reformer  and  the  philanthropist  by  their  own 
noisy  pretensions  rather  than  by  an  observance  of  their 
actions  and  their  lives.  '  They  take  good  care  that  we 
shall  know  what  they  say,  and  that  we  shall  have  a  care- 
fullv  pasteurized  report  of  what  they  do,  but  the  intimate 
observation  of  their  lives  from  which  alone  can  come  a 
knowledge  of  character  is  impossible.  Probably  it 
would  be  hard  to  persuade  the  "common  people"  of 
Newport,  smarting  under  the  ruin  of  Fisherman's  Walk, 
that  Mrs.  Belmont  is  capable  of  a  single  public-spirited 
thought  or  action.  She  represents  the  intolerable  vul- 
garity of  a  new  wealth  that  regards  the  possession  of 
money  as  the  one  eternal  frontier  of  life.     Benevolence 
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and  reform  are  degraded  into  mere  varieties  of  vanity. 
a  relief  from  the  tediums  of  selfishness. 

It  has  sometimes  been  the  custom — less  so  now  than 
formerly — to  reproach  the  English  aristocracy  for  caste 
instincts  that  are  fatal  to  democratic  institutions.  It 
is  one  of  those  delusions  that  are  removed  by  travel. 
There  is  hardly  an  aristocratic  estate  in  England  that 
for  all  practical  purposes  does  not  belong  to  the  public 
as  much  as  to  its  legal  owner.  To  place  such  properties 
at  the  perpetual  pleasure  and  convenience  of  the  public 
is  one  of  the  immemorial  traditions  of  English  aristo- 
cratic life.  The  gates  of  private  parks  and  usually  the 
doors  of  their  houses  are  perpetually  open  to  any  one 
who  wishes  to  enter.  Nowhere  in  the  monarchical 
countries  of  the  world  would  it  be  possible  to  find  such 
insolent  arrogance,  such  rude  contempt  for  the  public 
comfort  as  are  displayed  by  Mrs.  Belmont.  Nowhere 
in  the  aristocratic  circles  of  Europe  would  it  be  possible 
to  find  that  peculiar  and  hateful  variety  of  vulgarity 
that  points  steadily  toward  its  own  purse  as  a  proof  of 
social  superiority.  And  it  need  hardly  be  said  that 
nowhere  in  Europe  where  proximity  is  an  aid  to  fa- 
miliarity would  Mrs.  Belmont  or  her  kind  be  able  to 
pose  as  philanthropists  or  reformers  without  provoking 
a  public  derision  that  would  be  fatal  to  such  preten- 
sions. t 

A  Governor  on  Unionism. 

A  speech  just  delivered  by-  Governor  Foss  of  Massa- 
chusetts seems  to  indicate  an  official  recognition  of  the 
evils  of  a  labor-union  domination  over  our  railroads 
that  is  none  the  less  welcome  because  it  is  so  tardy. 
The  governor's  text  was,  of  course,  the  recent  disas- 
ters on  the  New  Haven  system  and  the  proof  that  those 
disasters  were  caused  by  a  union  interference  with  the 
executive  powers  of  the  company  and  by  a  union  in- 
sistence on  the  employment  of  incompetent  engineers. 
That  a  governor  should  so  far  depart  from  the  routine 
of  "practical  politics"  as  to  address  himself  to  one  of 
the  things  that  really  do  matter  might  serve  as  a  sug- 
gestion to  other  governors  to  go  and  do  likewise. 

In  this  case  the  governor  was  certainly  explicit.  He 
said: 

The  engineer  of  the  locomotive  is  the  captain  of  that  iron 
ship  plowing  through  rain  and  fog  and  darkness,  often  at 
fifty  miles  or  more  an  hour.  He  should  owe  his  allegiance  to 
the  railroad  corporation,  and  the  corporation  should  protect 
him  and  safeguard  him  in  every  way.  But  today  does  the 
railroad  engineer  in  New  England  recognize  any  allegiance 
superior  to  that  of  his  labor  union  ?  Railroad  men  will  tell 
you  he  does  not.  *  *  *  The  engineers  of  New  England, 
substantially  all  of  whom  are  enrolled  in  one  labor  union, 
are  able  at  any  moment  to  threaten  a  strike  and  paralyze  the 
industries  of  New  England  in  a  day  if  their  demands  are  not 
complied  with.  What  can  the  railroad  officials  do  ?  Yield  to 
every  demand  of  the  engineers  and  deny  most  of  the  demands 
of  unorganized  labor  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder? 

The  governor  went  on  to  ask  with  some  indignation, 
"Where  is  the  power  to  discipline  engineers?  They 
have  their  own  organization.  They  make  their  own 
demands  for  themselves  alone  and  they  have  the  power 
to  paralyze  the  transportation  interest  and  every  in- 
dustry in  New  England."  Those  are  exactly  the  facts, 
and  if  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  was  unaware  of 
those  facts  until  they  were  impressed  upon  him  by  a 
column-long  list  of  dead  and  wounded  it  may  be  said 
that  he  was  the  only  man  of  intelligence  in  Massachu- 
setts or  elsewhere  who  was  not  in  possession  of  the 
truth. 

And  now  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  what 
he  proposes  to  do  about  it.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  he 
can  persuade  the  legislature  to  take  any  action  in  the 
matter,  since  the  tendency  of  legislatures  everywhere 
is  to  creep  and  crawl  before  any  aggregate  of  voters 
who  have  cohesion  enough  to  make  themselves  felt. 
The  appeal  to  public  conscience  is  hardly  likely  to  be 
effective,  since  the  public  is  far  too  busy  to  have  a  con- 
science. We  may  perhaps  hope  something  from  so 
stern  a  reminder  that  the  life  of  every  railroad  pas- 
senger is  in  danger  so  long  as  the  engineers  are  con- 
trolled by  the  unions  instead  of  by  the  company,  but  the 
public  memory  is  a  short  one.  The  only  reasonable 
expectation  of  a  better  state  of  things  lies  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  company  to  be  master  in  its  own  house, 
to  take  whatever  measures  it  believes  to  be  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  the  public,  and  to  resort  to  an  in- 
stant publicity  at  the  first  sign  of  reaction.  And  the 
company  states  that  such  wijl  be  its  policy. 

Publicity  is  indeed  the  only-  cure.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  concerns  throughout  the  country  who  never 
know  what  it  is  to  be  free  from  the  lash  of  unionism. 
The  remedy  is  largely  in  their  own  hands  if  they  have 
the  courage  to  use  it.     Let  them  insist  upon  publicity 


and  withdraw  all  their  support  from  newspapers  that 
refuse  to  give  it  to  them.  A  large  mercantile  organiza- 
tion in  California  was  recently  forced  to  the  medium 
of  a  paid  advertisement  in  order  to  state  the  causes  of 
a  strike  that  was  of  wide  public  interest  and  concern, 
while  at  the  same  time  nearly  every  newspaper  in  Cali- 
fornia gives  its  space  freely  to  any  item  favorable  to 
the  unions,  and  most  of  those  newspapers  are  quite 
willing  to  invent  such  news  when  the  ordinary  sources 
fail  them.  Are  the  great  commercial  concerns  of  the 
state  so  wholly  without  influence  that  they  can  do 
nothing  to  insist  upon  impartiality  and  to  remove  the 
embargo  now  laid  by  editors  upon  any  news  item,  no 
matter  of  what  general  interest,  that  may  displease  a 
labor  union?  To  suffer  in  silence  is  preeminently  an 
American  virtue,  but  it  can  easily  deteriorate  into  a 
vice.  It  has  become  a  vice  now  when  we  find  that  in- 
dustries are  paralyzed  and  their  promoters  terrorized 
and  that  there  is  practically  no  way  in  which  matters 
of  such  vital  public  import  can  be  ventilated.  The  vic- 
tims of  unionism  can  easily  insist  upon  publicity  if  they 
wish  to,  and  they  may  yet  find  that  nothing  but  pub- 
licity can  save  them  from  ruin. 


Editorial  Notes. 
The  discovery  of  a  new  continent  in  the  hyperborean 
regions  has  a  certain  geographical  interest,  but  prac- 
tically it  is  a  matter  of  small  account.  Nobody  will  go 
there  excepting  perhaps  a  few  adventurers  on  journeys 
of  mere  hardihood  and  curiosity.  It  satisfies  a  certain 
human  vanity  to  have  reached  and  charted  all  the  lands 
on  the  globe — and  that's  all  there  is  to  it. 


The  Progressive  party  of  New  York  is  clearly  within 
the  line  of  its  instincts — true  to  type,  as  the  breeders 
and  planters  style  it — in  espousing  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
credited Sulzer  and  in  giving  him  a  nomination 
for  the  assembly.  We  say  true  to  type  because 
the  type  is  that  of  one  idea,  the  impulses  of  emo- 
tionalism, and  a  sustained  propensity  to  novelty  and 
change.  It  is  a  type  which  does  not  pause  to  reflect, 
but  rushes  forward  upon  any  old  impulse,  forgetful  of 
the  obligations  of  principle,  even  of  common  morality. 
For  in  the  immediate  instance  the  Progressive  hero  of 
the  hour,  how'ever  he  may  be  a  victim  of  political  in- 
trigue, is  none  the  less  a  false  swearer  and  a  thief.  A 
movement  or  organization  which  claims  to  be  a  mora! 
force  in  the  political  sphere  ought  in  logic  and  common 
sense  to  be  the  last  to  champion  so  spotted  a  leopard 
as  Sulzer.  But  the  instinct  of  emotional  sympathy 
and  for  novelty  has  overborne  rational  counsels.  It  is 
significant,  too,  that  the  nomination  of  Sulzer  in  a  par- 
ticular district  lacks  approval  at  the  hands  of  the  more 
prominent  members  of  the  Progressive  party  in  New 
York  State  and  in  the  whole  country.  It  is  charac- 
teristic of  Progressivism  that  it  hearkens  to  no  counsels 
and  accepts  no  leadership.  It  rushes  bull-headed,  heed- 
less of  warnings,  reckless  of  the  deeper  meaning  of 
things,  upon  any  purpose  which  chances  to  stir  imme- 
diate sympathies.  By  the  confession  of  its  wiser  ones 
it  is  in  politics  by  its  tendencies  and  even  by  the  terms 
of  its  organization  a  force  heedless  of  serious  con- 
siderations. The  immediate  incident  completely  illus- 
trates the  tendencies  of  the  party  and  the  dangers  in- 
volved in  them.  

Outrages  like  the  assault  upon  King  George  and 
Queen  Mary  at  the  Coliseum  last  week  tend  still 
further  to  exhibit  the  recklessness  and  insanity  of 
the  militant  suffragettes  and  to  speed  the  day  when 
a  resentful  public  opinion  shall  give  them  the  short 
shrift  which  cruel  and  stupid  courses  merit.  Eng- 
land has  been  patient  even  beyond  the  reasonable  limits 
of  patience  with  these  fanatics,  and  a  time  must  soon 
come  when  they  will  be  treated  like  other  criminals. 
And  when  that  time  comes  it  will  be  found  that  the 
courage  which  they  so  vaunt  has  no  better  basis  than 
a  sense  of  privilege  which  exists  for  them  under  the 
very  system  which  they  are  seeking  to  sweep  away. 
Let  these  women  once  be  given  the  treatment  due  to 
thugs  and  incendiaries  and  there  will  speedily  be  an  end 

to  their  operations. 

■■■  

With  the  exception  of  a  small  yield  from  the  New 
Rambler  copper  mines,  in  Albany  County,  Wyoming, 
the  entire  domestic  platinum  production  came  from 
California  and  Oregon  in  1912.  The  greater  part  of 
the  California  platinum  was  obtained  as  a  by-product 
in  gold  dredging  in  Butte,  Yuba,  Sacramento,  and  Cala- 
veras counties. 

Of  the  800  Englishmen  who  volunteered  for  service 
with  Garibaldi  in  the  war  of  Italian  liberation  less  than 
a  dozen  now  survive. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


The  California  People  and  Their  Newspapers. 

Los  Altos.  Cm..,  Octoher  17.  1913. 

Editor  Argonaut  :  I  am  a  Canadian  who  has  come  to 
settle  m  your  fair  state,  lint  it  was  some  little  time  before 
1  could  make  up  my  mind  to  throw  in  my  lot  with  you.  The 
reason,  when  1  tell  it  you,  may  appear  somewhat  flimsical  ; 
nevertheless  it  was  a  reason  that  for  a  time  had  a  strong 
retarding  influence. 

Naturally,  as  one  projecting  in  his  mind  the  important 
step  of  changing  his  domicile,  I  sought  information  of  your 
state  through  your  newspapers.  Perhaps  I  should  make  my- 
self more  explicit  if  I  said  that  I  sought  through  your  news- 
papers to  acquaint  myself  with  the  mental  trends  of  your 
people,  as  newspapers  are  generally  believed  to  be  more  or 
less  representative  of  the  collectiye  thinking  of  a  community. 
I  wanted  to  catch  the  American's  viewpoint,  to  learn  some- 
thing of  his  ideals,  to  discover  his  notions  of  public  morality, 
justice,  and  social  intercourse. 

You  can  imagine  the  decided  hesitancy  that  took  hold  of 
me  to  become  a  resident  of  your  state  after  reading  for  some 
little  while  two  of  the  San  Francisco  dailies.  While,  of  course, 
we  have  sensational  newspapers  in  Canada,  we  have  no  news- 
papers, however,  that  deliberately  parade  immorality,  inde- 
cency, and  vulgarity  as  the  San  Francisco  dailies  do.  I  judged 
from  the  reading  of  these  newspapers  that  California  was 
principally  made  up  of  people  who  were  light  and  vulgar  and 
frivolous,  and  who  were  on  the  whole  blatantly  loose  in  their 
morals. 

Happily  all  these  false  impressions  which  your  leading 
dailies  created  have  been  dissipated  by  my  short  residence  in 
your  state.  When  I  came  to  know  some  of  your  real  citizens 
I  found  them  just  like  the  good  people  at  home  in  Canada — 
home-loving,  hospitable,  generous,  modest,  and  law-abiding. 
Your  real  citizens  are  lovable  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
I  would  not  want  finer  neighbors,  and  I  know  that  I  am  going 
to  make  some  solid,  lasting  friendships  with  them. 

What  still  astonishes  me  is  why  your  leading  newspapers 
keep  up  "booming"'  the  slim  minority  of  the  lawless  and  im- 
moral, who  are  found  in  every  community  in  the  world,  but 
whose  presence  should  be  dealt  with  in  a  way  that  would  make 
for  wholesome  repression  or  control.  H.   M.   L. 


A  Puzzled  New  Citizen. 

San  Francisco,  October  19,  1913. 

Editor  Argonaut  :  I  read  in  the  daily  papers  under  Oc- 
tober 17:  "William  Sulzer  ceased  to  be  governor  of  the 
State  of  New  York  at  noon  today.  He  was  removed  from 
office  by  the  court  of  impeachment  by  a  vote  of  43  to  1-?, 
two  members  not  voting.  The  verdict  of  the  court  was  that 
Sulzer  was  guilty  of  falsification,  perjury,  and  an  attempt  to 
suppress  evidence   against  him." 

So  far  all  right.  But  what  next  ?  In  almost  any  other 
civilized  country  Mr.  Sulzer  would  then  have  been  arrested 
and  arraigned  before  the  ordinary  criminal  court  for  falsifica- 
tion, perjury,  and  attempt  to  suppress  evidence  against  him, 
all  crimes  severely  punished  by  just  laws. 

But  here — by  a  virtually  unanimous  vote  the  impeachment 
tribunal  decided  also  that  Sulzer  should  not  be  punished  by 
disqualification  to  hold  office  of  honor  and  trust  in  the  State 
of  New  York  in  the  future. 

When  a  man  is  found  guilty  of  falsification,  perjury,  and 
attempt  to  suppress  evidence  it  is  certainly  astonishing  and 
highly  bewildering  for  ordinary  honest  people  to  hear  the  same 
tribunal  find  that  this  man  is  not  disqualified  to  hold  office 
of  honor  and  trust — indeed,  why  not  specially  qualified? 

A  Naturalized  Citizen. 


From  an  Iowa  Physician. 

RINGGOLD  COUNTY  MEDICAL  SOCIETY 

Samuel  Bailey,  M.  D.,  Secretary 

Mount  Ayr,  Iowa,  October  17,  1913. 
Editor  Argonaut  :  I  am  writing  to  compliment  you  on  a 
very  able  and  matter-of-fact  editorial  that  was  in  your  paper 
some  time  ago  and  which  I  saw  copied  in  the  Literary  Digest 
in  this  week's  issue,  on  the  subject  of  the  new  fad,  "sex 
hygiene,"  and  which  you  call  "narcotic  cures."  This  is  the 
best  and  most  appropriate  writing  that  I  have  seen  since  this 
disgusting  fad  made  its  appearance.  I  think  you  are  right  in 
every  statement  you  make  and  I  am  sure  the  people  will  wake 
up  to  this  serious  condition  that  has  sprung  up  and  that  is 
gaining  such  a  hold,  apparently,  among  many  of  our  educators. 
This  whole  fad  originated  in  the  brain  and  mind  of  sexual 
perverts,  and  they  will  persistently  keep  agitating  this  fad 
till  all  the  people  are  finally  aroused  and  take  active  measures 
to  banish  such  fads  from  both  school  and  pulpit.  I  am  glad 
you  wrote  as  you  did,  and  the  pity  is  that  all  our  people 
can  not  have  an  opportunity  of  reading  and  studying  this 
great  editorial.  I  am  going  to  have  this  editorial  copied  into 
the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association  if  at  all  pos- 
sible. I  hope  I  can  secure  its  publication  in  the  two  Iowa 
medical  journals.  I  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  your  solid 
words  on  this  subject,  and  I  hope  you  will  have  many  more 
along  the  same  lines.     With  all  good  wishes,  I  arn, 

Yours  very  truly,  Samuel  Bailey,   M.   D. 


MR.  HOBSON  AND  MR.  UNDERWOOD. 


Mr.  Bennett  Treats  of  the  Recent  Controversy  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  Between  These  Gentlemen. 


Washington,  October  17,  1913. 

Alabama's  senatorial  contest,  in  which  the  withdrawal 
of  Representative  Clayton  at  the  request  of  President 
Wilson  left  Oscar  W.  Underwood  and  Richmond  Pear- 
son Hobson  as  the  sole  contenders,  was  fought  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  in  the  past  week  in  a  manner  un- 
paralleled in  American  politics.  Mr.  Hobson  emerged 
from  the  fight  in  second  place.  His  attack  on  the 
Democratic  majority  leader,  Mr.  Underwood,  was  con- 
sidered in  very  bad  taste  and  has  not  aided  him  in  his 
public  career.  His  one  chance  now  is  to  get  to  the 
Senate.  If  he  fails  in  that,  it  is  probable  that  his  use- 
fulness in  the  House  will  be  limited. 

Persons  familiar  with  Alabama  politics  say  that  Iloh- 
son's  attack  was  carefully  designed  to  appeal  to  the 
hill-billys  of  Alabama.  He  felt,  probably,  that  in  the 
eyes  of  most  of  the  people  of  Alabama  Underwood,  by 
reason  of  his  great  prominence  in  national  attairs.  was 
something  of  a  hero.  He  tried  to  play  the  role  of 
David  to  Underwood's  Goliath  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  and  the  silence  with  which  his  attack  was  re- 
ceived and  the  applause  which  followed  Mr.  Under- 
wood's reply  indicate  that  the  ruse  failed. 

Representative     Donovan     of     Connecticut 
elected  to  the  House,  was  one  of  the  mi 
figures   of   the   debate.      He    caused    gn 


THE    ARGONAUT 


October  25,  1913. 


when  he  had  the  clerk  read  an  editorial  from  the  Xew 
York  World  which  said: 

Fifteen  years  ago  last  June  Richmond  Pearson  Hobson  was 
a  hero.  He  has  been  a  nuisance  ever  since.  With  his  mili- 
tarism, his  jingoism,  his  anti-Japanism,  he  has  been  a  visita- 
tion upon  his  afflicted  country. 

NoW  he  is  running  for  the  United  States  Senate  against 
Oscar  W.  Underwood.  He  feels  that  demands  for  $50,000,000 
for  the  navy  for  ten  superdreadnaughts,  even  for  immediate 
war  with  Japan,  have  lost  their  pristine  charm.  So  he  turns 
ever  a  new  leaf  by  denouncing  Mr.  Underwood  as  "the  tool  of  . 
the  whisky  ring  and  the  money  interests."  _     I 

Coming  on  the  heels  of  the  passage  of  the  Underwood  Tariff 
Act,  it  is  hard  to  decide  whether  this  charge  is  the  more  out-  '• 
-  or  ludicrous. 

With    South    Carolina   threatening   to    send    Cole   Elease    lo 
the    United    States   Senate,   the  bare  possibility   that  Alabama 
might   inflict   Hobson   on   the   country   is   enough   to    arouse   a 
n-wide  interest  in  Mr.  Underwood's  candidacy. 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 


Mr.  Hobson  is  meeting  the  fate  that  hefalls  most 
heroes  who  try  to  keep  before  the  country  after  their 
work  is  done.  He  has  become  something  of  a  bore  so 
far  a>  the  House  of  Representatives  is  concerned,  and  | 
his  speech  the  other  day,  telling  of  his  wonderful 
achievements,  did  not  appeal  to  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  With  reference  to  the  sink- 
ing of  the  Mcrrimac  Hobson  said: 

I  went  to  the  Spanish  war  not  as  an  ordinary  duty.  My  ! 
routine  duty  was  at  Annapolis.  I  was  in  charge  of  the  post-  ( 
graduate  course  there,  but  my  little  philosophy  had  led  me  ' 
to    believe    I    might    render    temporarily    more    service    to    the  j 

and   I   went.     Il   was  an  extra  duty.     I   will  say  to  my 
friend   from   Connecticut,    Mr.    Donovan,   that  he   knows   what 
a   naval   constructor  is.     If  he  is  thoroughly  familiar  he  will 
know  this,  that  a  naval  constructor  never  has  to  command  a 
ship.      I   was  a  naval  constructor  in   that   war.      I   knew   how  . 
to   build   a   ship.      I   felt  that   I    knew   how  to   sink   a  ship.     I  j 
sought   the    extra    duty.     I    sank   the   ship.     I   will   say   to    my  ! 
friend   from   Connecticut   that  here  in    Congress  this  work   of  ) 
special    expeditions    in    my    district    is    not    routine    work.     I 
have  sought  to  do  it  as  extra  duty. 

That  was  Hobsoirs  explanation  of  why  he  is  so  fre- 
quently absent  when  votes  are  being  taken  on  the  floor 
of  the  House.  Air.  Donovan,  who  has  been  something 
of  a  nemesis  to  Hobson  in  the  last  few  weeks,  took 
pains  to  show  that  in  the  first  session  of  the  Sixty-Second 
Congress  Hobson  did  not  vote  or  was  absent  fifty-one 
times.  He  actually  voted  twelve  tunes.  It  was  pointed 
out  in  the  debate  that  during  the  time  that  Speaker 
Crisp  occupied  the  chair  which  is  now  filled  by  Champ 
Clark  the  following  statute  was  passed: 

The  secretary  of  the  Senate  and  sergeant-at-arms  of  the 
House,  respectively,  shall  deduct  from  the  monthly  payments 
of  each  member  or  delegate  the  amount  of  his  salary  for 
each  day  he  has  been  absent  from  the  Senate  or  House,  re- 
spectively, unless  such  member  or  delegate  assigns  as  the 
reason  for  such  absence  the  sickness  of  himself  or  of  some 
member  of  his   family. 

As  Donovan  explained,  however,  the  only  excuse  that 
Hobson  offered  was  that  he  had  been  paired  some  time 
and  Donovan  wondered  whether  some  vicious  liquor 
dealer  had  kept  him  away  from  doing  his  duty. 


Here  is  a  gratuitous  hint  for  the  peace  advocates,  who  are 
never  tired  of  telling  us  that  we  could  all  afford  automobiles 
and  wives  and  babies  and  all  kinds  of  good  things  if  we 
would  only  give  up  our  present  expensive  habits  of  killing 
each  other.  There  has  now  been  peace  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  for  one  hundred  years  and  the  two 
nations  are  about  to  throw  up  their  hats  in  celebration  of 
that  fact.  But  while  waiting  for  the  auspicious  moment  to 
arrive  both  Americans  and  British  are  busy  with  celebrations 
of  quite  another  kind.  Here  in  America  we  have  had  a  little 
jubilation  over  Commodore  Perry's  victory  on  Lake  Erie, 
while  our  dear  friends  in  Canada  have  been  commemorating 
the  battle  of  Chateauguay.  Now  how  can  we  expect  the  era 
of  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  toward  men  while  we  are 
always  ready  to  gratify  a  sort  of  frenzied  patriotism  by 
celebrating  the  anniversaries  of  battles  that  ought  to  be  for- 
gotten? Of  all  forms  of  popular  amusement  that  of  com- 
memorating a  battle  is  the  most  insensate.  A  man  might 
as  well  commemorate  the  last  occasion  on  which  he  beat  his 
wife,  or  robbed  an  orphan,  or  cheated  his  friend.  So  here  is 
a  chance  for  the  peace  advocates  to  bestir  themselves.  Let 
them  try  and  persuade  us  to  celebrate  the  battles  of  the  past, 
not  with  noise,  but  silence;  not  with  glorification,  but  with 
shame.  . „ 

A  keen-eyed  reporter  in  Xew  York  happening  to  see  a 
number  of  boxed  typewriters  on  the  sidewalk  waiting  for  the 
carman  noticed  that  one  of  them  was  addressed  to  "His  Holi- 
ness, Pope  Pius  X,  Rome."  Is  this  among  the  latest  examples 
of  a  modernity  that  threatens  to  inundate  alike  our  senti 
ments  and  our  traditions  ?  We  associate  the  correspondence 
of  the  Vatican  with  quill  pens  and  parchments  and  the  labori- 
ous fingers  of  busy  scribes.  We  can  hardly  conceive  of  a 
papal  bull  written  with  the  typewriter  upon  a  sheet  of  office 
paper.  Indeed  we  are  not  sure  that  such  an  anachronism 
would  be  valid.  Certainly  it  would  violate  our  sense  of  the 
proprieties.  But  perhaps  this  particular  typewriter  was  in- 
tended only  as  a  curiosity,  and  not  for  use- 


Perhaps  there  may  be  some  question  about  the  pro- 
priety of  the  President's  letter  to  Representative  Clay- 
ton of  Alabama,  urging  him  to  remain  in  the  House  so 
that  he  might  help  with  the  preparation  of  anti-trust 
legislation  in  the  regular  session,  which  begins  in  De- 
cember. Evidently  the  letter  was  designed  to  prevent 
any  division  of  the  forces  against  Hobson,  whose  jingo- 
ism in  the  House  has  not  pleased  any  one.  It  is  gen- 
erally believed  that  Representative  Underwood  would 
make  a  much  more  desirable  member  of  the  Senate. 
Whatever  may  be  said  about  him.  Air.  Underwood  is 
one  of  the  ablest  men  on  the  Democratic  side  and  has 
always  conducted  himself  with  dignity  and  a  high  sense 
of  his  obligations  to  his  state  and  the  nation. 

In  the  effort  to  make  capital  against  Underwood 
Hobson  charged  him  with  being:  the  tool  of  Wall  Street, 
citing  the  fact  that  one  of  the  contributors  to  his  presi- 
dential campaign  was  Thomas  F.  Ryan. 

If  Underwood  is  now  or  has  ever  been  the  tool  of 
Wall  Street  he  has  managed  to  conceal  the  fact  so  suc- 
cessfully that  neither  his  friends,  his  associates  in  Con- 
gress, the  President  of  the  United  States,  nor  Wall 
E  itself  has  ever  suspected  the  fact.  Out  of  the 
haze  of  the  battle  on  the  floor  of  the  House  one  ques- 
tion stands  forth  boldly — "What  is  a  tool  of  Wall 
I  ?"  Whenever  a  demagogue  wants  to  promote  any 
selfish  purpose  he  charges  that  the  men  who  are  oppos- 
ing him  are  tools  of  Wall  Street. 

Is  a  tool  of  Wall  Street  one  who  writes  a  tariff  bill ' 
that  cuts  to  the  heart  the  duty  on  steel,  which  is  sup- 
posed  to  he  Wall  Street's  pet  investment?  Is  it  one 
who  helps  to  push  through  a  currency  bill  that  arouses  j 
the  ire  of  the  Wall  Street  hankers?  Is  it  one  who; 
keeps  intact  a  Democratic  majority  which  has  been  , 
cracking  Wall  Street  on  the  head  for  the  past  two  or  j 
three  year- ; 

With  all   the  tools   that   Wall    Street   is   supposed  to, 
have,  little  headway  is  made  in  Washington.     To  have  | 
in  complete  command  of  the  majority 
of  th<  ught  to  put  Wall    Street  in  high   good  i 

humor,  but  inste;  if  in  the  doldrums.     Stocks 

have  been  sagging  and  investments  have  been  lagging,  j 
It   Mr.  Underwood  is  the  tool  of  Wall  Street  he  is  all 
and  no  handle. 

is   entirely  too  much   buncombe  in   the  attack 

on   Un.erwood.     The   Democratic   party   almost   from 

top  to  bottom  knows   what   it  owes  to  his   remarkable 

leader:  hi]).      There    is    scarcely    a    man    in    the    House, 

on  the  Democratic  or  the  Republican  side,  who 

say  that  his  record  is  without  a  blot  so  far  as 

i   purpose  and  moral  integrity  are  concerned. 

Ira  E.  Bennett. 


Mr.  Sydney  J.  Endacott  has  done  a  distinctly  malicious 
thing  in  publishing  a  book  made  up  of  the  ill-natured  things 
that  great  men  have  said  about  one  another.  It  must  be  quite 
a  large  book,  but  perhaps  Mr.  Endacott  has  made  a  selection 
only.  Thus  we  find  a  reference  to  Horace  Walpole,  who 
called  Dante  a  "Methodist  parson  in  Bedlam."  George  Mere- 
dith described  Tennyson's  "Idylls  of  the  King"  as  "yards  of 
linen  drapery  for  the  delight  of  ladies."  Tennyson,  on 
the  other  hand,  said  that  to  read  Meredith  was  like  wading 
through  glue.  Meredith  called  Matthew  Arnold  a  "dandy 
Isaiah,"  and  George  Moore  wrote  that  "in  George  Meredith 
there  is  nothing  but  crackjaw  sentences,  empty  and  unpleasant 
in  the  mouth  as  sterile  nuts."  Hallam  said  of  Carlyle's 
"French  Revolution"  the  style  is  so  abominable  T  could  not 
get  on  with  it,"  and  Carlyle  said  of  Hallam's  "European  His- 
tory." "Eh,  the  poor  miserable  skeleton  of  a  book."  Of  course 
all  this  is  sad  scandal,  and  yet  it  is  a  relief  to  find  that  the 
Olympians  do  sometimes  descend  to  earth  and  wage  war  with 
the  weapons  of  mortals.       . 

It  is  eminently  proper  that  Xew  Jersey  should  be  cautious 
in  the  matter  of  grammatical  accuracy.  Indeed  it  is  almost 
a  matter  of  patriotism,,  and  therefore  there  is  much  discussion 
as  to  whether  the  road  signs  for  the  guidance  of  automobiles 
should  bear  the  words  "go  slow"  or  "go  slowly."  Professor 
Phelps  of  Yale  is  in  favor  of  "slow,"  but  Dr.  Henry*  Van 
Dyke  prefers  "slowly."  Professor  Kittredge  of  Harvard,  Pro- 
fessor Manley  of  Chicago,  and  Dr.  Child  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  are  willing  to  sanction  either  form,  and 
Professor  McEride  of  the  University  of  the  South  thinks  that 
'slowly"  is  more  correct  but  that  it  is  also  too  pedantic  for 
use.  So  long  as  doctors  disagree  to  this  extent  it  might  be 
well  for  the  Xew  Jersey  authorities  to  "go  slow"  in  the 
matter  and  perhaps  to  adopt  some  other  and  less  contentious 
formula,  such  as  "advance  with  circumspection"  or  "eschew 
precipitancy."  Here  in  California  we  write  up  any  old  thing 
and  spell  it  in  the  light  of  our  glorious  liberty. 


Let  us  thank  God  for  the  example  of  purity  that  has  been 
set  by  the  unassuming  little  town  of  Visalia-  The  supervisors 
of  parks  have  determined  tliat  in  the  interests  of  morality 
the  men  and  women  should  sit  apart  at  the  open-air  concerts. 
Now  this  is  as  it  should  be.  Men  and  women  should  be 
segregated  not  only  in  the  parks,  but  in  the  streets.  It  is 
true  that  some  exception  might  be  made  in  favor  of  hus- 
bands and  wives  who  can  produce  a  marriage  certificate  to 
the  policeman  at  the  corner,  but  even  the  license  of  married 
people  can  be  carried  too  far,  and  perhaps  a  civil  service 
official  might  be  established  in  every  household  to  see  that 
the  boundaries  of  propriety  are  not  overstepped.  In  view  of 
this  proof  of  the  purity  of  Visalia  we  are  inclined  to  discredit 
a  hideous  rumor  to  the  effect  that  the  babies  of  Visalia  are 
sometimes  born  in  an  unclothed  condition,  and  that  there  is 
more  than  one  instance  of  unclothed  twins  of  opposite  sexes. 
We  mention  these  unverified  and  malicious  reports  in  order 
that  the  authorities  of  Visalia  may  be  on  their  guard  and  so 
ovoid  even  the  very  appearance  of  evil. 


is  sufficient  to  remember  that  the  peace  prize  was  awarded  to 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  Xapoleon  would  probably  have  received 
it  if  he  had  been  alive.        

The  action  of  the  Austrian  government  in  closing  the  emi- 
gration offices  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  Company 
and  in  seizing  its  papers  is  quite  in  tune  with  the  policy  of 
the  authorities.  If  you  encourage  an  Austrian  or  a  German 
or  a  Russian  to  emigate,  if  you  even  suggest  the  propriety  of 
bis  doing  so,  you  are  skating  upon  somewhat  thin  ice,  and  it 
is  well  to  make  quite  sure  that  the  intending  emigrant  has 
fully  satisfied  the  military  authorities.  It  is  no  small  matter 
to  rob  a  European  army  of  a  conscript,  and  just  now  Austria 
is  inclined  to  be  severe  in  this  respect,  seeing  that  the  present 
shortage  of  recruits  is  a  large  one.  It  is  said  that  90,000  eli- 
gible Austrian  soldiers  are  now  in  Canada  and  a  recent 
official  summons  to  return  to  their  native  land  produced  not  a 
single  response.  Certainly  it  is  hard  to  imagine  a  human 
being  quite  so  idiotic  as  deliberately  to  return  from  Canada 
to  Austria  with  the  pleasant  prospect  of  having  his  eyes 
gouged  out  or  his  lips  cut  off  by  Bulgarians  or  Servians.  We 
may  even  believe  that  the  Austrian  emigrant  to  Canada  or 
elsewhere  allows  himself  to  feel  some  indifference  as  to  the 
political  future  of  Albania  or  any  other  of  those  problems  that 
just  now  are  exciting  the  attention  of  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment. There  are  laws  against  emigration  in  nearly  all  the 
countries  of  Europe,  and  they  are  liable  to  be  enforced  with 
some  energy  at  such  a  time  as  the  present,  when  the  war 
clouds  are  somewhat  more  ominous  than  usual. 


Dr.  J.  M.  Buckley,  who  is  writing  his  autobiography  in  the 
Christian  Advocate,  relates  that  he  once  saw  Tennyson  in 
the  South  Kensington  Museum  with  two  ladies  and  two  chil- 
dren. Mr.  Buckley  circumspectly  drew  near,  hoping  to  over- 
hear some  words  of  wisdom  from  the  great  man.  He  con- 
tiued  these  tactics  for  an  hour,  but  without  success.  Tenny- 
son kept  right  on  saying  nothing.  At  last  Mr.  Buckley  de- 
tected some  premonitory  symptoms  of  speech,  drew  softly 
nearer,  and  heard  these  never-to-be-forgotten  words :  "You 
hold  the  children  while  I  get  a  glass  of  beer." 


London  Truth  can  usually  be  trusted  to  get  the  facts  of  a 
situation  and  Truth  says  that  the  whole  Pankhurst  movement 
in  England  is  based  upon  the  money-getting  instinct  of  its 
leaders.  While  Mrs.  Pankhurst  and  her  delightful  daughters 
were  still  in  private  life  it  was  generally  understood  that  they 
were  in  reduced  circumstances,  an  opinion  fully  borne  out  by 
their  dress  and  manners  of  life.  But  all  this  was  changed  as 
soon  as  militancy  began  to  appeal  for  financial  aid  in  pursuit 
of  its  campaign.  It  was  evident  at  once  that  Mrs.  Pankhurst 
belonged  to  the  class  of  the  newly  rich,  while  her  daughters 
began  to  dress  and  comport  themselves  more  like  debutantes 
than  leaders  of  a  great  reform.  The  disastrous  collapse  of 
the  subscription  list  in  England  therefore  implied  a  financial 
stringency  of  a  painful  personal  nature  for  the  ladies  who 
depended  upon  it  for  their  support  in  England  and  for  the 
pleasant  residences  in  Paris  that  served  as  interludes  in  the 
strenuous  campaign.  An  American  tour  naturally  suggested 
itself  as  a  relief  measure  and  as  the  easiest  way  in  which  the 
newly  acquired  habits  of  luxury  might  be  sustained,  an  ex- 
pectation that  was  well  founded  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
exorbitant  fees  that  Mrs.  Pankhurst  was  to  receive  from  her 
American  audiences. 

Dr.  Charles  Goring  is  the  latest  criminologist  to  combat 
the  theories  of  Lombroso  and  to  assert  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  criminal  type.  Dr.  Goring  admits  that  there  arc 
some  persons  who  are  naturally  criminals,  but  he  denies  that 
their  criminality  shows  itself  by  physical  stigmata.  Seeing 
that  criminality  is  a  purely  artificial  distinction,  it  is  hard  to 
understand  why  nature  should  aid  in  the  classification.  Our 
social  system  has  seen  fit  to  select  a  small  number  of  the 
almost  innumerable  ways  of  being  wicked  and  to  label  them 
as  criminal.  The  other  ways  are  not  labeled  as  criminal, 
although  they  may  actually  involve  a  much  greater  moral  turpi- 
tude. It  is  not  the  function  of  society  to  prevent  people  from 
being  wicked,  but  only  to  prevent  them  from  being  wicked 
in  such  ways  as  are  particularly  prejudicial  to  the  rest  of 
the  community.  There  was  a  time  when  it  was  criminal  to 
read  the  Bible.  It  is  still  criminal  to  do  some  things  of  which 
the  moral  sense  may  highly  approve.  We  can  hardly  expect 
nature  to  give  her  sanction  to  our  artificial  distinctions. 


The  great  principle  of  sex  equality  has  once  more  been 
vindicated  in  England.  When  Albert  Davis  of  Bedford  was 
sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprisonment  for  theft  he  announced 
to  the  magistrate  that  he  would  begin  a  hunger  strike.  Xo 
one  seemed  to  care  very  much  whether  he  did  or  not,  and  as 
a  matter  of  fact  Davis  has  just  died  of  hunger  and  an  unemo- 
tional jury  returned  a  verdict  of  "death  from  natural  causes,'' 
and  that  was  an  end  of  the  matter. 


The  trustees  of  the  Nobel  prize  fund  have  received  many 
complaints  that  these  prizes  are  being  awarded  to  the  wrong 
persons,  that  they  were  not  intended  as  a  further  distinction 
for  the  distinguished,  but  as  an  aid  and  encouragement  to 
those  who  are  not  yet  distinguished.  It  seems  to  be  the  old 
story  of  "to  those  that  have  shall  be  given,"  and  it  is  a  story 
that  can  usually  be  told  of  awards  of  this  kind.  The  weak 
point  in  all  such  well-intentioned  plans  is  the  fact  that  they 
must  be  administered  by  human  beings,  who  are  necessarily 
sensitive  to  the  transitory  ideas  of  the  moment  and  dependent  J 
more  upon  conventional  thought  than  upon  actual  values.     It 


As  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  the  world  is  about  to 
be  governed  if  present  tendencies  persist  the  reader  is  invited 
to  turn  to  an  article  by  Anna  Garlin  Spencer  in  the  current 
number  of  the  Forum.  Mrs.  Spencer~is  also  a  minister,  and  it 
may  be  suggested  that  a  combination  of  the  woman  and  the 
minister  is  one  that  bodes  ill  for  human  liberties.  Mrs. 
Spencer's  topic  is  the  eternal  sex  problem — cela  va  satis  dire — 
and  her  remedy  is  the  perpetual  imprisonment  of  all  impenitent 
prostitutes.  Incidentally  we  are  told  that  "it  will  not  be  sur- 
prising if  we  end  our  health  crusade  with  compulsory  physical 
examination  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  each  and  every 
year."  No,  it  will  not  be  at  all  surprising.  X'othing  will  be 
surprising  in  an  age  when  the  blessed  word  "compulsion"  ex- 
presses the  highest  political  and  social  wisdom  of  which  we 
seem  to  be  capable.  And  among  the  more  immediate  results 
of  all  this  revolting  agitation  will  be  the  creation  of  a  "scien- 
tific" tyranny  more  cruel,  more  rapacious,  more  conscience- 
less than  the  religious  tyrannies  that  we  are  so  proud  to  have 
overthrown.  Sidney  G.  P.  Coryn. 


October  25,  1913. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


CORNELIA  SETTLES  IT. 


A  Shipwrecked  Mariner  in  Port  at  Last. 


"Pa!    Oh,  pa!     Don't  you  know  it's  time  to  git  up?'' 

Cornelia's  voice  marched  up  to  Mr.  Appleton  in  his 
small  chamber  under  the  eaves.  He  groaned  as  it  drew 
him  from  the  pleasant  land  of  dreams,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment or  so  he  could  not  think  of  the  reason  for  the 
early  summons.  He  had  earned  the  right  to  late 
arisings  by  especially  early  ones  in  the  days  of  his 
youth.     And  Cornelia  seldom  disturbed  him. 

"It  can't  be  Friday  already,"  he  said  to  himself, 
struggling  half-heartedly  into  his  shoes  and  clothes. 

But  Friday  sounds  greeted  him  as  he  shut  the  door 
of  his  room  behind  him.  There  was  the  zip-zip-zipping 
protest  of  the  nine  by  twelve  rug  over  its  weekly 
parting  with  the  floor. 

"Every  week's  too  much,"  he  observed  to  himself, 
irritably.  "Her  ma  was  as  clean  as  a  whistle,  an'  jest 
as  good  a  housekeeper  as  Corny,  but  twicet  a  year  was 
plenty  for  her.  She  didn't  turn  me  out  neither  when 
she  done  it.  An'  there  aint  a  tarnation  thing  ails  that 
old  mat.  I  wisht  somebody  'd  talk  to  Corny  hard  as 
them  people  done  over  sanitary  things — only  takin'  the 
other  tack.  There's  lots  o'  things  I  wisht  they'd  say 
to  her." 

He  stepped  lightly,  but  Cornelia  heard  him.  She 
opened  the  door  and  put  out  her  shrouded  head. 

"That  you,  pa?"  she  inquired,  looking  directly  at 
him.  "I'll  be  out  in  one  minute.  Go  out  in  the  kitchen 
an'  set  down.  Don't  get  nothin'  to  eat.  I'll  fix  you 
when  I  come." 

Yes,  he  knew  she'd  fix  him — mush — oatmeal,  how  he 
abhorred  it ! — bacon  and  eggs — ham  and  eggs — chops 
and  potatoes — well  cooked,  all  of  them,  but  nothing  that 
he  wanted ;  washed  down  invariably,  too,  by  Cornelia's 
latest  fad,  scalding  water. 

"Oh,  I  want  my  coffee !"  he  groaned  to  himself.  "I'll 
bet  Corny  had  hern.  I  always  had  it,  an'  I  don't  believe 
it  hurts  me  jest  cause  I  aint  as  young  as  I  used  to  be. 
It  aint  right  to  take  the  coffee  offen  a  man.  An'  I 
want  hot  cakes  an'  maple  syrup,  waffles  an'  honey, 
strawberry  preserves — peaches  an'  cream " 

His  making  of  menus  was  interrupted  by  the  brisk 
entrance  of  Cornelia. 

"How'd  you  sleep,  pa?"  she  asked,  but  went  on  with- 
out waiting  for  an  answer.  "  'Twas  most  too  hot  for 
sleep,  but  this  mornin'  is  real  foggy — regular  change  in 
the  weather." 

As  she  spoke,  she  portioned  out  mush,  added  milk 
and  set  it  before  him.  In  silence  Mr.  Appleton  ate  the 
mush.  He  cast  several  longing  glances  at  the  old  blue 
sugar  bowl  as  he  did  so.  But  he  did  not  mention  sugar. 
Cornelia  had  prohibited  the  addition  of  sugar  to  break- 
fast foods. 

"  'Sweeten  with  salt'  is  what  they  say,  pa.  Sugar 
takes  the  good  outen  your  mush.  An'  what'd  be  the 
good  eatin'  it?" 

Mr.  Appleton,  who  had  often  wondered  himself,  said 
no  more.    The  sugar  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  coffee. 

As  the  last  spoonful  of  mush  disappeared,  the  empty 
bowl  was  w-hisked  away  and  bacon  and  eggs  substituted. 
He  ate  with  speed  and  without  appetite.  Cornelia,  dish- 
towel  in  hand,  was  waiting  to  "clear  up"  after  him. 
Mentally,  too,  he  was  girded  for  the  Friday  morning 
journey.  It  made  Cornelia  "nervous"  to  have  him  "un- 
der foot." 

"Land  sakes,  pa!"  she  told  him  when  he  proffered 
his  services  as  rug  beater,  "you  can't  be  no  help  to  me 
by  stayin'  here  an'  gettin'  under  foot.  If  you  really 
want  to  help,  jest  trapse  off  till  I  git  things  to  rights 
again." 

And  Mr.  Appleton  had  done  so.  But  the  first  time 
established  a  precedent.  He  found  that  ever  after- 
ward he  was  expected  to  absent  himself  on  Friday 
morning. 

He  fell  into  the  way  of  going  up  to  the  old  burying 
ground,  sitting  on  a  convenient  tombstone  and  smok- 
ing his  pipe  in  peace. 

Oh,  his  pipe!  He  clutched  it  with  the  desperation 
of  one  who  knows  it  to  be  in  danger.  Cornelia  disliked 
pipes  in  general;  her  father's  little  clay  one  in  par- 
ticular. Long,  long  since  she  had  forbidden  its  use  in 
the  house.  Lately  he  had  surprised  her  eyeing  him 
with  a  calculating  eye  when  he  returned  from  the 
woodshed,  looking  scarcely  less  sheepish  than  an  urchin 
leaving  there  after  an  interview  with  his  father.  He 
had  noticed  her  sniff  as  he  passed  her,  though  he  tried 
to  hold  his  tobacco-laden  breath.  Cornelia  had  an  eagle 
nose  for  odors. 

"She  aint  never  goin'  to  get  my  pipe,"  he  assured 
himself.  "I  won't  give  up  terbaccer  for  no  one.  Why, 
ma  gimme  me  a  couple  o'  whiffs  when  I  had  the  pneu- 
mony,  an'  Doc  said  I  had  to  quit.  I  believe  that's  why 
I  got  well  so  quick.  Xo  one  can't  take  my  pipe  away 
from  me,  Corny  or  no  one.  She  got  my  coffee;  she 
got  most  things  I  like.     The  pipe  I  keep." 

Stanchly  as  he  spoke,  he  trembled.  He  had  made  a 
right  sturdy  fight  for  the  coffee. 

There  had  been  a  certain  satisfaction  in  the  enforced 
absences.      It   was   something   to   be   allowed   to   blow  I 
rings  of  smoke  in  the  air  and  watch  them  without  fear  ' 
or   hurry   as    they    floated    upward.      In    spite   of   the  ' 
melancholy  surroundings,  he  was  happier  rather  than 
at   home:   often   felt   more  kinship    with    these    quiet 
strangers  than  with  his  own  daughter.     But  this  morn- 
ing  he  shrank  from  going.     The  fog  had  heralded  the 
arrival  of  his  old  rheumatic  foe ;  twinges  had  disturbed  : 
him    from   the    time    of   his    awakening.      He    wanted 


nothing  so  much  as  to  sit  down  by  a  roaring  fire,  his 
feet  on  a  footstool,  a  cup  of  coffee,  or  glass  of  toddy 
on  a  table  by  his  side.  An  aggrieved  feeling  possessed 
him  as  he  opened  the  door  and  viewed  the  bleak  morn- 
ing. 

"Got  your  monkey  jacket,  pa?"  Cornelia's  careless 
voice  inquired. 

Mr.  Appleton's  indignation  flamed  into  silence  in- 
stead of  speech,  but  Cornelia  did  not  notice.  Before 
the  door  was  closed  the  sounds  of  her  weekly  rending 
recommenced. 

Mr.  Appleton  walked  along  slowly,  in  respect  to  his 
rheumatic  knees.  It  was  not  far  to  the  little  burying 
ground,  where  peace  rose  up  to  greet  him.  He 
quickened  his  pace  a  little  when  it  came  into  view. 
He  made  his  way  first  to  the  corner  where  his  wife 
lay  buried.  He  stood  for  a  moment  in  quiet  thought. 
And  then  he  took  his  way  through  the  dew-drenched 
grass  to  his  usual  resting  place.  Here,  too,  the  same 
conditions  prevailed.  The  flat  stone  where  he  was  wont 
to  sit  was  drenched  with  dew.  He  took  out  his  hand- 
kerchief, dried  it  as  best  he  could,  lighted  his  pipe,  and 
sat  down.  But  he  was  cold  and  uncomfortable.  Even 
his  freedom  in  his  beloved  pipe  failed  to  cheer.  Be- 
fore he  knew  it  he  was  chilled.  His  teeth  chattered 
against  the  stem  of  his  pipe. 

"I  got  to  get  out  o'  here,"  he  said  to  himself,  "but 
it's  way  too  early  to  go  back."  He  looked  at  his  watch. 
"I  got  loads  an'  loads  o'  time  before  dinner,"  he  said. 
"I  'low  I'll  jest  tramp  along  into  town." 

He  felt  a  warm,  exultant  thrill  at  the  planned  dis- 
obedience. Cornelia  had  forbidden  the  six-mile  walk 
in  which  her  father  delighted. 

"It  was  all  well  enough  when  you  was  younger,  pa," 
she  had  said,  "but  a  man  of  your  age  hadn't  ought  to 
be  goin'  them  long  tramps.  See,  you're  jest  beat 
out." 

"It's  'cause  it's  so  hot  today.  Corny,"  he  had  pleaded 
in  excuse.  "An'  I  aint  so  awful  old,  neither.  I  won't 
be  fifty-nine  till  next  September." 

"Well,  fifty-nine's  old  enough  for  you  to  know 
enough  not  to  be  tirin'  yourself  out,"  she  replied. 

He  said  no  more.  And  he  had  given  up  the  walks. 
For  months  he  had  not  even  thought  of  them.  But 
now  he  felt  that  to  diverge  from  the  path  marked  out 
by  Cornelia  was  the  one  thing  he  wanted  to  do. 

He  set  out  slowly,  but  determinately,  pausing  only 
when  an  unusually  vicious  twinge  reminded  him  that 
he  was  unfitted  for  the  journey.  Xo  thought  of  return- 
ing came  to  him.  But  at  the  end  of  two  miles,  he  sat 
down  by  the  roadside,  more  tired  than  he  cared  to  ac- 
knowledge. 

"I'm  old,"  he  muttered,  "old,  and  no  mistake." 

He  rested  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  got  to  his 
feet  uncertainly,  his  lips  pressed  hard  together,  his  face 
set  toward  the  town.  He  walked  along,  but  suddenly 
paused.  Some  one  was  beating  a  tatto  on  a  window. 
He  looked  up  and  lifted  his  hat.  The  window  was 
thrown  wide. 

"Goin'  to  town,  Mr.  Appleton  ?"  queried  a  cheery 
voice.    "Come  in  an'  rest  a  spell." 

He  walked  up  the  flower-bordered  path,  putting  his 
feet  down  firmly,  like  a  soldier.  Mrs.  Lacy  was  waiting 
at  the  door,  smiling  a  welcome. 

"Law,  I'm  glad  to  see  some  one  to  talk  to,"  she  said, 
shaking  hands.  "It's  such  a  dreary  day  I  was  beginnin' 
to  feel  lonesome.  Let  me  take  your  hat.  Do  you  go 
in  by  the  fire." 

The  grate  fire  was  just  what  he  had  longed  for.  Mrs. 
Lacy  drew  up  a  leather  rocker. 

"Now,  set  right  down,"  she  said,  "an'  rest.  "It's  the 
meanest  day  we've  had  this  year.  I  never  see  such  a 
change  in  the  weather." 

"Well,  you  don't  feel  it  much  here."  he  answered, 
holding  his  blue  hands  to  the  blaze.  "A  fire  like  this, 
an'  who  cares  what  it  is  out  o'  doors?" 

"I  like  a  good  fire,"  she  said,  drawing  a  little  rocker 
beside  him.  "Today  I'd  really  ought  to  have  swep', 
but  when  I  seen  the  kind  of  day  it  was  I  thought  this 
would  be  better.  I'm  goin'  to  mix  you  a  little  drop  of 
whisky.  Poor  Jim  used  to  relish  a  mouthful  on  a  day 
like  this." 

She  was  back  in  a  moment  with  a  steaming  glass  and 
plate  of  currant  cake.  She  smiled  as  she  set  both  on 
the  table  beside  him. 

"I  remember  what  a  hand  you  used  to  be  for  sweets. 
I'll  bet  it  keeps  Corny  bakin'.  Xow,  tell  me  about 
Corny  an'  yourself.  I  aint  seen  either  of  you  for 
ages." 

Mr.  Appleton  sipped  the  punch,  ate  the  currant  cake, 
and  answered  questions  all  at  once.  Then  he  sat  back 
in  the  luxurious  leather  chair  with  his  feet  on  a  foot- 
stool. Dimly  he  realized  that  he  was  having  the  time 
of  his  life. 

"Why  don't  you  smoke?"  asked  Mrs.  Lacy. 

Mr.  Appleton  sat  up  so  suddenly  that  the  chair 
tipped. 

"What!"  he  cried.     "In  here?" 

"Why  not?  I  never  think  a  man's  comfortable  if  he 
aint  smokin'.    And  I  admire  the  smell  of  tobacco." 

With  fingers  that  trembled  Mr.  Appleton  filled  and 
lit  his  pipe.  He  had  a  feeling  that  it  was  too  good  to 
be  true,  that  he  would  shortly  wake  up. 

"Xow  you  look  really  comfortable,"  smiled  Mrs. 
Lacy,  "an'  I'm  goin'  to  run  in  an'  get  us  a  bite  to  eat." 

It  was  not  long  before  she  called  him  into  the  kitchen. 

"I  set  it  in  here,"  she  apologized;  "it's  so  much 
cozier." 

Mr.  Appleton  looked  at  the  dainty  table  and  kitchen 
with   approving  eyes.     Here   was   cleanliness   that   in- 


vited instead  of  repulsing.  Here  was  neatness  without 
austerity. 

Mrs.  Lacy  heaped  forbidden  things  on  him.  He  never 
could  remember  how  many  biscuits  he  ate,  how  much 
cold  roast  pork  and  delicious  salad,  how  many  slices  of 
strawberry  short  cake.  He  lost  count  of  the  number 
of  times  his  hostess  replenished  his  cup  with  the  fra- 
grant coffee.  He  reveled  in  the  indigestibility  of  the 
meal.     He  was  a  shipwrecked  mariner  in  port  at  last. 

Even  as  the  meal  differentiated  from  his  usual  ones, 
so  did  his  hostess  differ  from  Cornelia.  Gay  talk  and 
light  laughter  flowed  back  and  forth.  Unconsciously 
he  won  back  to  the  light-heartedncss  of  his  youth. 

"An'  now."  said  Mrs.  Lacy,  as  they  arose  from  the 
table,  "go  in  an'  set  by  the  fire  an'  have  a  good  smoke. 
I'll  be  through  the  dishes  in  a  jiffy." 

"Not  so,"  he  protested.    "I'm  goin'  to  help  clear  up." 

"Well,"  she  conceded,  "I'll  let  you.  I  always  did  ad- 
mire a  man  as  gave  a  hand.  But  light  your  pipe  first. 
It's  as  necessary  after  meals  as  grace  before." 

When  the  snow-white,  dimpled  arms  of  the  widow 
were  bared,  when  her  little  hands  deftly  washed  and 
rinsed  the  dishes,  when  her  fingers  occasionally  touched 
his  own  as  she  laid  the  dishes  on  the  draining-board, 
Mr.  Appleton  felt  something  rise  up  within  him  that 
was  joy  and  pain,  hope  and  fear,  all  at  once.  And  a 
silence  fell  between  them — a  silence  that  was  not  broken 
until  they  took  their  seats  again  before  the  fire.  The 
widow  broke  it.     Her  voice  was  soft  and  regretful. 

"Well,"  she  sighed.  "I  don't  know  when  I've  enjoyed 
a  day  so  much.  An'  this  mornin'  when  I  looked  out 
I  thought  'twould  be  a  terrible  day.  I  don't  like  to  see 
the  fog  lyin'  over  everything,  when  I'm  all — alone." 

"I  aint  been  so  happy  in  years,"  said  Mr.  Appleton. 
"An'  I  dreaded  the  day,  too,  when  I  came  out." 

"I  try  to  make  the  best  o'  things,"  she  went  on, 
musingly,  "but  it  don't  seem  like  I'll  ever  get  used  to  it. 
I — I — it's  hard  to  be  all  alone.  Sometimes  I'm  so 
lonely " 

She  broke  off.  Tears  trembled  on  her  long  lashes. 
John  Appleton  reached  out  both  hands  and  caught  her 
own  with  the  ardor  of  his  youth. 

"Oh,  Lucy,  Lucy,"  he  said,  "if  you — if  I — if  we 
could  be  together,  we  wouldn't  be  lonesome  no  more!" 

It  was  hours  as  time  is  measured,  minutes  as  it 
seemed  to  them,  before  he  remembered  Cornelia. 

"Oh,"  he  said,  with  a  groan,  "there's  Corny !  I  clean 
forgot  her." 

"Corny  is  a  c — competent  person,"  she  said,  adroitly 
changing  the  "cat."  "She  can  have  your  house,  an'  her 
Aunt  Eliza  to  live  with  her.  They'd  both  like  that. 
An'  we  can  live  here.  You  can  give  her  money  to  run 
on.  Thank  God,  there  aint  no  lack  o'  that  with  either 
of  us." 

With  the  adoration  on  John  Appleton's  face  admira- 
tion was  mingled. 

"That's  jest  what  I'd  like,"  he  said.  "How  quick  you 
thought  of  it,  darling." 

The  smile  of  the  widow  was  wise  and  inscrutable. 

"Well,  I  believe  I  was  always  kind  o'  quick  about 
seein'  things,"  she  observed.  Ida  Alexander. 

Sax  Francisco,  October,  1913. 


To  secure  and  preserve  several  thousand  volumes  of 
books,  the  relics,  papers,  and  manuscripts  of  Rutherford 

B.  Hayes,  nineteenth  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  State  of  Ohio  is  constructing  at  Fremont  a  fireproof 
building  on  the  estate  known  as  Spiegel  Grove.  The 
place  was  the  home  of  President  Hayes  from  1874  until 
the  close  of  his  career.  The  state  applied  $50,000  to  the 
erection  of  the  structure,  the  supply  of  which  was  made 
one  of  the  conditions  of  a  deed  of  gift  of  the  estate  to 
the  commonwealth,  and  it  is  being  made  ready  for  dedi- 
cation on  Memorial  Day,  1914.    Recently  Colonel  Webb 

C.  Hayes,  having  become  the  sole  owner  of  Spiegel 
Grove,  together  with  everything  belonging  thereto,  do- 
nated and  conveyed  the  same  to  the  State  of  Ohio,  for 
the  use  of  the  Ohio  Archaeological  and  Historical  So- 
ciety, to  be  forever  maintained  as  a  public  state  park. 
as  a  memorial  in  honor  of  his  father,  as  a  President  of 
the  United  States.  The  conditions  include  that  the  bene- 
ficiaries shall  forever  properly  maintain  the  property 
and  home,  and  allow  the  lineal  descendants  of  Ruther- 
ford B.  Hayes  to  occupy  the  residence  as  the  Hayes 
family  home  when  thev  choose. 


Among  the  Santals,  a  tribe  in  India,  marriage  cus- 
toms vary,  but  after  an  agreement  has  been  reached 
between  the  parents,  who  usually  do  the  baigaining. 
the  youth's  friends,  after  a  short  interval,  visit  the  girl 
and  give  her  a  piece  of  cloth  as  a  sign  of  betrothal. 
The  money  is  then  paid — this  is  called  "the  binding 
down  of  the  thatch" — and  a  date  for  the  wedding  is 
fixed.  The  next  step  is  for  each  party  to  tie  a  knot  in 
a  string  for  each  day  that  is  to  intervene  before  tiie 
wedding  day.  Then  the  parties  separate,  day  by  day  a 
knot  is  uiuied,  and  when  the  end  of  the  string  is  reached 
the  real  knot  is  tied  that  makes  the  couple  one. 

Since  1861  the  city  of  Mendoza.  in  Argentina,  has 
not  erected  a  structure  above  one  story  in  height.  In 
that  year  the  greatest  disaster  which  ever  befell  the 
place,  an  earthquake,  demolished  the  town,  and  the  in- 
habitants have  been  haunted  ever  since  by  the  fear  of 
a  return  of  such  a  holocaust.  The  ruins  of  the  great 
cathedral,  whose  walls  crashed  down  upon  the  crowd 
of  supplicants  who  had  gathered  within  for  protection, 
still  stand  as  a  warning.  The  old  abandon  ' 
about  a  mile  from  the  new  town  and  is  a  m 
scarcely  a  single  house  remaining  intact. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


October  25,  1913. 


EX-GOVERNOR  WILLIAM  SULZER. 


"  Flaneur  "  Comments  on  the  Great  Impeachment  Trial  and 
the  Action  of  Some  Who  Voted  for  Acquittal. 


It  is  now  know  all  over  the  world  that  William  Sul- 
zer  has  been  deposed  from  the  governorship  of  New 
York  by  a  vote  of  43  to  14  and  that  his  twenty-seven 
\ears  of  unbroken  public  service  have  ended  in  dis- 
grace and  humiliation.  There  is  no  need  to  attempt 
any  forecaste  of  the  wider  political  results  that  will 
follow  from  these  extraordinary  proceedings.  Those 
results  will  depend  largely  upon  a  public  sentiment  that 
is  governed  neither  by  logic  nor  by  reason.  In  the 
superheated  atmosphere  that  prevails  today  in  New- 
York  there  are  very  few  that  take  the  trouble  to  ask 
whether  Sulzer  is  innocent  or  guilty.  That  is  the  most 
amazing  and  discouraging  fact  of  all.  If  we  may  look 
to  the  attitude  of  Sulzer's  friends  for  a  precedent  in 
such  matters  then  we  may  take  it  that  no  guilty  man 
is  henceforth  to  be  punished  if  those  who  point  out 
his  guilt  are  themselves  bad  men,  and  indeed  that  the 
guilty  man  is  to  be  invested  with  a  sort  of  saintship 
in  proportion  to  the  badness  of  those  who  accuse  him. 

We  are  likely  to  hear  a  good  deal  about  the  action 
of  Chief  Judge  Cullen.  who  voted  for  Sulzer's  acquittal. 
That,  too,  is  a  part  of  the  mental  fog  that  seems  to  be 
the  product  of  the  trial.  Now  if  Judge  Cullen  had 
voted  for  acquittal  because  he  believed  Sulzer  to  be 
innocent  such  a  fact  would  be  entitled  to  no  small 
weight.  But  his  vote  was  based  on  no  such  belief. 
On  the  contrary  the  eminent  jurist  was  satisfied  of 
Sulzer's  guilt  and  said  so  in  unequivocal  language,  but 
he  held  that  certain  legal  principles  had  been  violated 
by  the  inclusion  of  evidence  that  had  not  been  indi- 
cated in  the  impeachment  articles.  Here  are  the  exact 
words  of  Judge  Cullen,  given  in  explanation  of  his 
vote.  He  said :  "The  question,  however,  whether 
these  acts  of  the  respondent  constituted  crimes  is  not 
decisive  of  the  issue  before  us.  They  displayed  such 
turpitude  and  delinquency  that,  if  they  had  been  com- 
mitted during  the  respondent's  incumbency  of  office  I 
think  they  would  require  his  removal."  Now7  the  mind 
that  can  see  in  these  words  any  defense  of  Sulzer  must 
be  beyond  all  human  aid,  but  there  are  hundreds  of 
such  minds.  The  articles  of  impeachment  were  di- 
rected to  the  acts  committed  by  Sulzer  as  governor. 
He  was  found  guilty  of  acts  committed  during  his  can- 
didacy and  therefore  before  he  became  governor.  But 
what  difference  does  it  make?  The  burglar  who  is 
found  guilty  of  committing  burglary  on  January  2  does 
not  become  a  judicial  martyr  merely  because  the  crime 
was  actually  committed  on  January  1.  It  does  not  affect 
his  criminality.  Judge  Chase  took  precisely  the  same 
view  of  the  technical  point,  but  he  is  careful  to  add. 
"I  have  no  doubt  that  the  respondent  is  guilty  of  the 
immoral  acts  charged  in  the  first  article  of  impeach- 
ment." On  the  other  hand  Judge  Cuddeback  held  that 
there  was  actually  a  unity  between  the  acts  committed 
before  and  after  election,  that  they  are  mutually  in- 
clusive, and  that  "the  people  have  a  right  to  know  what 
influences  are  being  brought  to  bear  upon  an  officer 
after  his  election." 

To  predict  Sulzer's  future  action  is  of  course  an  im- 
possibility. Certainly  we  are  not  helped  by  his  own 
words.  When  the  news  of  the  result  was  brought  to 
him  in  his  library  he  said:  "This  fight  has  just  begun. 
Before  it  is  ended  the  men  who  have  attacked  me  will 
repent  in  sackcloth  and  ashes.  The  people  still  trust 
me,  and  when  I  have  told  them  the  truth  they  wiii 
right  the  injustice  that  has  been  done."  Now  that  is 
exactly  the  kind  of  thing  that  Sulzer  would  say.  It  is 
one  of  those  resounding  utterances  that  mean  nothing. 
If  there  was  anything  to  be  said  it  should  have  been 
said  at  the  trial,  but  there  is  nothing  Sulzer  likes  so 
well  as  to  wrap  himself  in  a  tragic  cloak  of  mystery 
and  to  hint  at  unmentionable  disclosures  for  which  the 
hour  is  not  yet  ripe.  It  is  one  of  those  stage  tricks 
of  which  he  is  past  master. 

That  only  eight  governors  have  been  impeached 
-unc  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution  is  prob- 
ably indicative  of  public  apathy  rather  than  of  official 
rectitude.  We  may  remember,  too,  that  silliness  and 
incompetence  and  demagogery  are  not  impeachable  of- 
fenses, or  the  list  would  certainly  be  a  much  longer 
•  me.  William  H.  Ilolden  of  North  Carolina  was  re- 
moved by  a  hostile  Senate  because  of  his  activities  in 
suppressing  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  during  reconstruction 
days.  The  case  of  David  Butler  of  Nebraska  was  not 
wholly  unlike  that  of  Sulzer.  Butler  was  charged  with 
appropriating  to  his  own  use  some  $16,000  of  state 
money,  with  the  acceptance  of  bribes,  and  with  the 
illicit  sale  of  state  lands  for  his  own  benefit.  He  w-as 
acquitted  on  all  the  counts  except  that  of  the  misap- 
propriation of  the  S16.000.  which  was  quite  a  substan- 
tial exception,  and  he  was  removed  from  office  by  the 
vote  of  both  political  parties. 

Charles  Robinson,  governor  of  Kansas  in  1862,  was 
the  first  chief  executive  of  a  state  to  lie  impeached.  He 
was  charged  with  improprieties  in  connection  with  the 
-  tie  and  purchase  of  a  large  issue  of  state  bonds  and 
with  obtaining  Senator  Lane's  signature  through  mis- 
ientation.  The  governor  was  acquitted,  but  the 
secretary  of  state  and.  the  auditor  wire  removed. 

rnor  Harrison  Reed  of  Florida  was  charged  in 

1  ,it!i  a  w.hole  medley  of  offenses,  including  false- 

incompctency,    embezzlement,    corruption,    and 

be.y,  hut  tlie  charges  were  eventually  dropped,  prc- 
through  lack  of  evidence. 
"1     Governor    Clavton   of   Arkansas   was   im- 


peached for  conspiracy  to  deprive  the  lieutenant- 
governor  of  his  office,  for  the  illegal  removal  of  judges, 
for  election  frauds,  and  for  the  illegal  issue  of  state 
bonds.  There  was  considerable  delay  in  the  proceed- 
ings and  they,  too,  wrere  eventually  dropped. 

Governor  Warmoth  of  Louisiana  was  impeached  in 
1872  on  a  long  list  of  counts,  including  briberv,  but  as 
the  governor's  term  of  office  expired  before  the  trial 
was  concluded  the  proceedings  came  to  an  end.  The 
next  of  mention  is  Adelbert  Ames,  governor  of  Missis- 
sippi, who  was  charged  with  defrauding  the  state  of 
$33,750,  but  leniency  once  more  ruled  and  the  governor 
was  allowed  to  resign  and  so  avoid  further  trouble. 
But  in  the  same  year  the  lieutenant-governor  was  im- 
peached for  selling  a  pardon  to  a  convicted  murderer 
during  the  governor's  absence  from  the  state  and  was 
convicted  and  removed.  And  now  comes  William  Sul- 
zer of  New  York  at  the  end  of  the  list. 

New  York.  October  IS,  1913.  Flaneur. 

■■■  

Hunting  wild  hogs  in  Louisiana  is  both  exciting  and 
remunerative,  as  the  hunters  have  a  fondness  for  the 
flesh  of  these  meat-fed  porkers,  whose  ferocious  nature 
is  well  known,  and  especially  in  the  Catahoula  parish. 
Profiting  by  many  sad  experiences,  the  Catahoula 
hunter  now  uses  dogs  trained  in  a  special  manner, 
eliminating  much  of  the  hard  work  and  most  of  the 
danger.  The  only  other  thing  required  is  a  strong 
pen  or  corral.  The  start  of  a  hunt  for  a  drove  of  hogs 
in  the  thick  and  tangled  Catahoula  woods  is  made  by 
the  dog.  It  is  his  business  to  find  the  drove.  After 
that  the  hunting  is  all  done  bv  the  hogs,  for  they  in- 
dustriously pursue  the  dog.  The  hunter  himself  does 
little  but  sit  on  the  corral  fence  and  wait.  Keeping 
always  in  mind  the  direction  of  the  pen  or  corral,  the 
dog  goes  into  the  woods  and  flushes  a  drove  of  wild 
hogs.  Then  he  yelps  out  an  aggravating  challenge 
which  the  hogs  instantly  accept.  Thev  make  a  furious 
dash  for  the  hated  enemy,  and  the  hated  enemy  turns 
tail  and  flees,  heading  straight  toward  the  corral,  and 
managing  at  all  times  to  keep  a  sufficient  distance  ahead 
of  the  angrv  drove.  In  this  wav  he  lures  the  hogs  on 
until  in  their  mad  chase  they  follow  him  through  the 
ooen  gate  of  the  corral.  Then  the  dog  speeds  to  the 
closed  end  of  the  corral  and  nimbly  jumps  the  fence, 
while  the  master  of  the  hunt  lets  himself  down  from 
his  perch  on  the  fence,  where  he  has  been  patiently 
waiting  the  outcome  of  the  chase,  and  shuts  the  gate 
on  the  entrapped  porkers.  The  next  day  there  is  a 
great  ho?-killing  time  in  the  corral,  followed  by  a  feast 

and  revelry. 

■■■   

Of  all  the  aueer  sights  to  be  seen  at  the  ancient  city 
of  Hebron.  Palestine,  none  is  more  interesting  than 
the  "watermakers'  market."  where  the  goatskin  water- 
bottles  are  made  and  sold  by  the  thousand  yearly. 
Lying  upon  the  ground  in  rows  mav  be  seen  between 
two  hundred  and  three  hundred  goatskins  aw-aiting  pur- 
chasers. Each  skin  is  inflated,  either  with  water  or 
air.  so  that  the  buver  may  know  it  is  perfectly  water- 
tight. The  majority  of  the  skins  used  come  from 
Arabia,  while  a  large  number  are  also  received  from 
the  Lebanons.  Thev  are  brought  to  Hebron  by  the 
camel  caravans,  and  are  purchased  by  the  tanneries 
and  turned  into  bottles.  Thev  pass  through  many 
processes,  and  a  tanner  will  spend  a  week  upon  a  sinsrle 
skin  before  it  is  rendered  water-tight  and  serviceable. 
From  Hebron  these  odd  "bottles"  are  sent  to  all  parts  of 
the   East,   thousands   going  down   into   Egypt   and   the 

Soudan  everv  vear. 

■■■  

Mining  material  for  the  manufacture  of  lime  from 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  is  one  of  the  unique  sights  on 
the  Island  of  Martinique,  French  West  Indies.  The 
hulk  of  the  lime  used  on  the  island  is  manufactured 
from  madreporic  stone  or  reef  coral  so  mined.  It  is  of 
good  qualitv  when  made  with  care.  Procuring  the  ma- 
terial for  making  lime  would  apoear  to  be  a  most 
hazardous  emplovment.  The  reefs  from  which  the 
coral  rock  is  taken  are  in  the  bay  fully  a  mile  from 
shore.  Small  dugouts  are  floated  over  the  reef  and  the 
coral  brought  up  from  the  bottom  by  hooks  or  grap- 
nels attached  to  poles  twelve  to  fourteen  feet  long. 
The  boats  are  loaded  until  but  a  few  inches  of  the 
sides  are  above  water.  It  requires  both  skill  and  ex- 
perience to  load  the  boats  without  upsetting  and  to 
land  the  cargo  without  sinking. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Built  largely  of  stones  gathered  in  the  Holy  Land 
and  in  places  of  religious  character  in  England  and 
France,  the  altar  of  the  new  Church  of  the  Intercession 
on  One  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Street.  New  York,  will 
be  one  of  the  most  unique  in  the  country.  The  stones 
were  eathered  and  brought  to  the  United  States  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Milo  H.  Gates,  vicar  of  the  church.  Two  of  the 
stones  came  from  the  fountain  of  the  Apostles  at  Jerusa- 
lem. Another  w-as  taken  from  the  ancient  temple  at 
Jericho,  while  others,  each  bearine  a  certificate  of  au- 
thentication, came  from  Calvary,  the  garden  tomb,  the 
old  citv  walls  of  Jerusalem  and  Toppa.  the  cathedrals 
of  Salisbury,  Canterbury.  Winchester,  Lincoln,  and 
London,  and  several  others  came  from  France,  includ- 
ing "tie  from  the  grave  of  Lafavelte  and  the  Abbey  of 
Bee.  _^ 

In  Bolivia  all  vacant  land  belongs  to  the  republic, 
and  can  be  acquired  by  purchase  or  lease,  subject  to 
special  regulations.  The  unit  of  measure  is  an  hectare. 
which  is  2.47  acres.  Any  one  mav  acquire  as  much  as 
20.0fin  hectares,  paying  cash  at  the  rate  of  10  cents  per 
hectare  for  fanning  and  grazing  lands. 


King  John  and  the  Abbot  of  Canterbury. 
An  ancient  story  I'll  tell  you  anon 
Of  a  notable  prince  that  was  called  King  John  ; 
And   he   ruled    England   with   main   and   with   might, 
For   he   did  great   wrong,    and   maintained   little   right. 

And  I'll  tell  you  a  story,  a  story  so  merry. 
Concerning  the  Abbot  of  Canterbury  ; 
How    for   his   house-keeping   and    high    renown. 
They  rode  post  for  him  to   fair  London  town. 

An  hundred  men  the  king  did  hear  say, 
The  abbot  kept  in  his  house  every  day ; 
And   fifty  gold   chains   without  any   doubt, 
In  velvet  coats  waited  the  abbot  about. 

"How  now,   father  abbot,  I  hear  it  of  thee, 

Thou  keepest  a  far  better  house  than  me ; 

And  for  thy  house-keeping  and  high   renown, 

I   fear  thou  work'st  treason   against  my  own  crown." 

"My  liege,"  quo'  the  abbot,  "I  would  it  were  known 
I  never  spend  nothing,  but  what  is  my  own; 
And  I  trust  your  grace  will  do  me  no  deere. 
For  spending  of  my  own  true-gotten  gear." 

"Yes.  yes.  father  abbot,  thy  fault  it  is  high. 
And   now   for  the  same  thou  needest  must  die ; 
For   except   thou   canst   answer  me  questions  three, 
Thy  head  shall  be  smitten  from  thy  bodie. 

"And   first,"   quo'   the   king,   "when   I'm   in   this   stead, 
With  my  crown  of  gold  so  fair  on  my  head, 
Among  all  my  liege-men  so  noble  of  birth. 
Thou  must  tell  me  to   one  penny  what   I   am   worth. 

"Secondly,    tell   me.   without   any   doubt, 
How  soon  I  may  ride  the  whole  world  about ; 
And  at  the  third  question  thou  must  not  shrink, 
But  tell  me  here  truly  what  I  do  think." 

"O  these  are  hard  questions  for  my  shallow  wit. 
Nor  I  can  not  answer  your  grace  as  yet; 
But  if  you  will  give  me  but  three  weeks'  space, 
II]   do  my   endeavor  to   answer  your  grace." 

"Now  three  weeks'  space  to  thee  will  I  give, 
And  that  is  the  longest  time  thou  hast  to  live  ; 
For  if  thou  dost  not  answer  my  questions  three, 
Thy  lands  and  thy  livings  are  forfeit  to  me." 

Away  rode  the  abbot  all  sad  at  that  word. 
And   he  rode  to   Cambridge,  and  Oxenford  ; 
But  never  a  doctor  there  was  so  wise. 
That  could  with  his  learning  an  answer  devise. 

Then  home  rode  the  abbot  of  comfort  so  cold, 
And  he  met  his  shepherd  a-going  to   fold : 
"How  now,  my  lord  abbot,   you  are  welcome  home ; 
\\  hat  news  do  you  bring  us  from  good  King  John  ?" 

"Sad  news,  sad  news,  shepherd,  I  must  give, 
That  I  have  but  three  days  more  to  live  : 
For  if  I   do   not  answer  him  questions  three, 
My  head  will  be  smitten  from  my  bodie. 

"The  first  is  to  tell  him,  there  in  that  stead. 
With  his  crown  of  gold  so  fair  on  his  head, 
Among  all  his  liege-men  so  noble  of  birth. 
To  within  one  penny  of  what  he  is  worth. 

"The  second,  to  tell  him  without  any  doubt, 
How  soon  he  may  ride  this  whole  world  about ; 
And  at  the  third  question   I   must  not  shrink. 
But   tell   him   there   truly   what   he   does  think." 

"Xow  cheer  up,  sire  abbot,  did  you  never  hear  yet, 
That  a  fool  he  may  learn  a  wise  man  wit? 
Lend  me  horse,   and  serving-men,   and  your  apparel, 
And  I'll  ride  to  London  to  answer  your  quarrel. 

"Nay,  frown  not,  if  it  hath  been  told  unto  me, 

I   am  like  your  lordship,  as  ever  may  be ; 

And  if  you  will  but  lend  me  your  gown, 

There  is  none  shall  know  us  at  fair  London  town." 

"Now  horses  and  serving-men  thou  shalt  have, 
With  sumptuous  array  most  gallant  and  brave, 
With  crozier,  and  mitre,  and  rochet,  and  cope, 
Fit  to  appear  'fore  our  Father  the  Pope." 

"Xow   welcome,  sire  abbot,"   the  king  he  did   say, 
"  'Tis  well  thou'rt  come  back  to  keep  thy  day  ; 
For  and  if  thou  canst  answer  my  questions  three, 
Thy  life  and  thy  living  both  saved  shall  be. 

"And   first,   when   thou   seest   me  here   in  this   stead, 
With   my   crown  of  gold  so  fair  on  my  head, 
Among  all  my  liege-men  so  noble   of  birth. 
Tell  me  to  one  penny  what  I  am  worth." 

"For  thirty  pence  our  Saviour  was  sold 
Among  the  false  Jews,  as  I  have  been  told. 
And  twenty-nine  is  the  worth  of  thee. 
For  I  think  thou  art  one  penny  worser  than  he." 

The  king  he  laughed,  and  swore  by  St.  Bittel, 
"I  did  not  think  I  had  been  worth  so  little! 
— Now  secondly  tell  me,  without  any  doubt, 
How  soon   I   may  ride  this  whole  world  about." 

"You  must  rise  with  the  sun,  and'  ride  with  the  same 
Until  the  next  morning  he  riseth  again  ; 
And  then  your  grace  need  not  make  any  doubt 
But  in  twenty-four  hours  you'll  ride  it  about." 

The  king  he  laughed,  and  swore  by  St.  Jone. 

"I  did  not  think  it  could  be  done  so  soon  ! 

— Now  from   the  third  question  thou  must  not  shrink, 

But  tell  me  here  truly  what  I  do  think." 

"Yea.  that  shall"  I   do.  and  make  your  grace  merry. 
You  think   I'm   the  Abbot  of  Canterbury; 
But  I'm  his  poor  shepherd,  as  plain  you  may  see. 
That  am  come  to  beg  pardon  for  him  and  for  me." 

The  king  he  laughed,  and  swore  by  the  Mass, 
"I'll   make   thee  lord  abbot  this   day  in   his  place!" 
"Xow  nay,   my  liege,  be  not  in  such   speed, 
For  alack   I   can   neither  write  nor  read." 

"Four  nobles  a  week.  then.  I  will  give  thee. 
For  this   merry  jest   thou   hast   shown  unto   me; 
Anil   tell   the  old   abbot  when  thou   comest   home. 
Thou  hast  brought  him  a  pardon   from  good  King  John." 

— Anon. 

Front  state  lands  containing  iron  mines  Minnesota 
will  receive  approximately  SI. 000,000  this  year.  The 
mines  are  operated  on  a  royalty  basis. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


DANDIES  AND  MEN  OF  LETTERS. 


Leon    H.  Vincent  Shows   Us  That   Elegance  in   Dress   and 
Intellectual  Capacities  Go  Often  Hand  in  Hand. 


We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Leon  H.  Vincent  for  a 
striking  reminder  that  the  great  dandies  of  a  past  day 
were  also  men  of  ability  in  the  domain  of  letters  and  that 
an  extraordinary  attention  to  dress  and  deportment  was 
by  no  means  incompatible  either  with  intellectual  devel- 
opment or  with  executive  capacity.  It  is  a  truth  that  we 
are  sometimes  apt  to  overlook  at  a  time  when  elegance 
and  art  in  dress  have  been  relegated  by  men  to  the 
province  of  superfluities,  indeed  when  they  are  con- 
sidered inimical  to  the  substantial  social  values.  Mr. 
Vincent  confines  himself  to  the  period  from  which  the 
world  has  just  emerged.  He  might  have  gone  much 
farther  into  the  past  and  have  shown  us  that  the  cult 
of  dress  has  often  been  found  in  conjunction  not  only 
with  the  sterling  qualities  of  the  mind,  but  also  with  a 
personal  daring  and  valor  of  no  mean  order.  The 
cavaliers  of  the  English  revolution  were  renowned  for 
their  exquisite  dress,  while  some  of  the  great  wars  of 
continental  Europe  were  at  least  decorated  by  costumes 
and  uniforms  that  were  almost  the  last  word  in  fine 
raiment.  It  was  only  in  later  days  that  a  male  atten- 
tion to  the  beautiful  in  dress  has  been  considered  to 
indicate  effeminacy  or  a  lack  of  the  real  human  values. 

The  author  does  well  to  begin  with  Beau  Brummell 
and  to  vindicate  a  character  that  contained  so  much 
that  was  admirable.  Evidently  we  must  not  believe 
all  that  we  have  read  of  Brummell.  There  were  stories 
that  he  appeared  in  "a  dove-colored  coat  and  white 
satin  inexpressibles'';  that  it  took  two  artists  to  make 
his  gloves,  a  special  expert  being  assigned  to  the* 
thumbs,  and  that  he  had  three  hairdressers  who  spe- 
cialized, so  to  speak,  on  the  different  parts  of  his  head. 
All  these  stories,  it  seems,  are  fictions : 

Simplicity  and  unobtrusive  elegance  were  his  ideals.  To 
attract  notice  by  conspicuousness  in  dress  was  in  his  opinion 
the  most  mortifying  experience  that  a  gentleman  could  have. 
Byron  told  Leigh  Hunt  that  there  was  nothing  remarkable 
in  Brummell's  dress  except  a  certain  exquisite  propriety. 
From  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  his  reforms  were  of  a 
sensible  sort. 

Brummell  attracted  attention,  not  by  his  excesses,  but 
by  his  efforts  to  reform  a  mode  of  dress  that  was  at 
the  same  time  extravagant  and  inartistic: 

He  improved  the  neckcloth  and  has  been  properly  com- 
mended therefor.  So  long  as  Englishmen  would  swathe  their 
necks  up  to  the  ears  in  immense  white  bandages  it  was  not 
an  idle  labor  to  give  the  ugly  things  form  and  comeliness. 
It  may  be,  as  Captain  Jesse  affirms,  that  a  mere  touch  of 
starch  wrought  the  miracle ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  believe  that  the  skill  with  which  the  cravat 
was  tied,  and  the  precision  with  which  the  uplifted  chin 
descended  into  place,  insuring  the  right  number  of  artistic 
folds,  had  quite  as  much  to  do  with  the  reform  as  the  modi- 
cum of  starch.  Like  the  great  artist  he  was,  Brummell  spared 
no  cost  in  the  quest  of  the  ideal,  and  his  valet,  when  asked 
the  meaning  of  a  great  number  of  spotless  but  tumbled  neck- 
cloths he  had  in  his  arms,  replied,  "Oh,  they  are  our 
failures." 

Brummell  himself  seems  to  have  been  quite  willing 
to  sustain  an  undeserved  reputation  for  eccentricities  in 
dress.  When  an  admiring  youth  asked  him  how  he  ob- 
tained so  fine  a  polish  on  his  boots  he  replied  that  it 
was  done  with  champagne.  Actually  his  art  was  based 
on  a  consummate  taste  in  dress,  and  this  was  so  wel- 
come an  innovation  that  his  word  soon  became  law : 

Whatever  remarks  Brummell  uttered  on  the  subject  of 
dress  were  of  a  sensible  nature.  For  example,  he  used  to  say, 
"No  perfumes,  but  very  fine  linen,  plenty  of  it,  and  country 
washing."  In  short,  it  would  seem  not  at  all  difficult  to  make 
out  a  very  good  case  for  Brummell  and  his  achievements. 
Since  mankind  must  wear  garments  of  one  sort  or  another, 
why  is  he  not  a  benefactor  who  mitigates  ever  so  little  the 
ugliness  of  the  male  costume? 

Brummell's  popularity  depended  less  upon  his  dress 
than  upon  his  perfect  self-possession,  his  grace  of  bear- 
ing, his  wit,  his  good  looks,  and  his  good  humor.  He 
was  a  handsome  fellow,  although  the  shape  of  his  nose 
had  been  "modified"  by  the  kick  of  a  horse.  Of  his  wit 
we  have  several  illustrations: 

His  reputation  for  bright  and  caustic  sayings  was  very 
great.  The  industrious  biographer  has  collected  all  he  could 
lay  hands  on,  and  there  is  life  in  them  yet.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, this :  Byng,  one  of  the  dandies,  was  blessed  with  a 
remarkable  head  of  hair  which  curled  naturally.  Brummell 
saw  him  one  day  in  a  gig  with  a  French  poodle  by  his  side, 
and  saluted  him  with,  "Ah,  Byng,  how  do  you  do? — a  family 
vehicle,  I  see."  And  from  that  time  on,  we  are  told,  the  well- 
haired  dandy  was  known  as  "Poodle  Byng." 

Brummell  could  be  droll  as  well  as  sarcastic.  He 
once  attributed  a  severe  cold  to  the  fact  that  the  land- 
lord had  put  him  into  a  room  with  a  "damp  stranger," 
and  when  a  lady  asked  him  once,  "Do  you  not  eat  vege- 
tables, Mr.  Brummell  ?"  he  replied,  "Yes,  madame,  I 
once  ate  a  pea."  These  pleasantries  perhaps  hardly  rise 
to  the  level  of  wit,  but  we  are  told  that  Brummell's  man- 
ner was  inimitable  and  gave  weight  even  to  the  lightest 
joke : 

Gronow  is  responsible  for  the  following  illustration  of 
Brummell's  way :  It  seems  that  during  the  Spanish  cam- 
paign Colonel  Freeman  tie  was,  on  a  certain  occasion,  sent 
out  to  find  quarters  for  Lord  Wellington  and  his  staff,  and 
after  galloping  over  miles  of  country  was  able  to  light  on 
nothing  better  than  a  wretched  hut.  Ordering  a  fire  built  he 
went  back  to  report,  and  then  returned  to  the  hut,  to  find  it 
occupied  by  an  insolent  officer  of  the  line  who  professed  to 
care  for  neither  Wellington  nor  the  Devil,  and  who  could  only 
be  dislodged  by  a  threat  of  arrest  and  court-martial. 

Freeman  tie  told  the  story  to  Brummell  at  While's,  and 
when  he  had  finished  his  narrative  the  sublime  dandy  ex- 
claimed, "If  I  had  been  in  your  place,  Freemantle,  I  should 
have  rung  the  bell  and  desired  the  servants  to  kick  the  fellow 
dp_ws  tairs." 

Some  of  the  stories  arc  rather  suggestive  of  the  man- 


ners of  a  day  when  social  distinctions  were  apt  to  mark 
the  pale  of  courtesy.  Here  is  one  that  represents  Brum- 
mell in  a  less  favorable  light : 

Like  others  of  his  set  Brummell  could  be  rude  on  occasion. 
Once  at  the  card-table  he  addresses  a  rich  brewer  as  a  "mash- 
tub."  Now  it  may  be  that  the  brewer  was  the  sort  of  per- 
son one  would  naturally  address  in  that  way.  He  was  at 
all  events  a  man  able  to  speak  for  himself.  For  when  Brum- 
mell, rising  from  the  table  with  three  hundred  pounds  of  his 
opponent's  money,  said,  "In  future  I  shall  drink  no  porter 
but  yours,"  the  brewer  replied  that  he  wished  every  other 
blackguard  in  London  would  tell  him  the  same.  With  which 
remark  the  incident  was.  as  our  newspapers  say,  closed. 

The  cause  of  Brummell's  famous  quarrel  with  the 
Prince  of  Wales  is  obscure,  since  he  himself  always  de- 
nied the  various  explanations.  The  one  most  com- 
monly accepted  is  to  the  effect  that  Brummell  said  to 
his  royal  friend,  "George,  ring  the  bell."  The  story  is 
probably  a  myth,  but  it  is  equally  probable  that  Brum- 
mell used  his  sarcastic  tongue  at  the  cost  of  the  prince: 

That  famous  battle  royal  during  the  prince's  morning  walk 
seems  actually  to  have  taken  place,  and  one  is  glad  to  think- 
that  it  did.  Were  the  historical  critics  to  rob  us  of  any- 
thing so  perfect  it  would  be  heart-breaking.  The  prince,  arm 
in  arm  with  Lord  Moira,  met  Lord  Alvanley  and  Brummell. 
To  make  the  cut  more  apparent,  the  prince  stopped  and  spoke 
to  Alvanley.  As  he  and  Moira  turned  away,  the  Beau  said, 
with  the  air  of  a  man  who  really  wishes  to  be  instructed, 
and  in  a  tone  loud  enough  to  reach  the  prince's  ear,  "Alvanley, 
who's   your   fat   friend?" 

This  was  rubbing  salt  in  a  wound,  if  it  be  true,  as  they  say, 
that  Brummell's  original  offense  was  in  alluding  to  the  prince 
as  "Big  Ben"  (the  familiar  name  of  the  burly  porter  at  Carl- 
ton House)   and  to  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  as  "Benina." 

Brummell's  interest  eventually  secured  for  him  the 
position  of  British  consul  at  Caen,  where  he  attached 
himself  to  the  Legitimists,  like  all  the  aristocrats  of  the 
day.  When  asked  whether  he  had  attended  a  ball  given 
in  honor  of  Louis  Phillipe  he  replied,  "No,  but  I  sent 
my  servant."  When  the  Caen  consulship  was  abolished 
by  Brummell's  own  recommendation  the  famous  dandy 
fell  on  evil  days.  He  was  in  great  distress  for  want  of 
money,  and  was  even  thrown  into  prison  for  debt: 

In  May,  1835,  he  was  arrested  for  debt  and  spent  two 
months  in  prison.  He  was  not  actually  housed  with  cut- 
throats and  brigands,  but  he  lived,  as  he  himself  phrased  it, 
"in  close  adjacency  to  these  outcasts."  One  of  his  fellow- 
"nsoners  was  a  local  journalist,  Godefroi  by  name,  who  com- 
municated his  impressions  of  the  great  Beau  to  Captain  Jesse. 
"II  se  rasait  chaque  jour,"  said  Godefroi,  in  a  tone  of  aston- 
ishment. More  wonderful  still,  "Chaque  jour  il  faisait  une 
ablution  complete  de  toutes  les  parties  de  son  corps." 

Brummell's  imprisonment  ultimately  affected  his 
mind.  He  would  imagine  himself  to  be  living  his  old 
life,  holding  phantom  receptions,  and  issuing  his  orders 
to  imaginary  servants : 

His  last  state  was  too  deplorable  to  be  described.  His 
biographer  does  not  flinch  from  describing  it,  however,  with 
painful  superfluity  of  detail.  If  his  account  be  true,  the  poor 
Beau  had  become  intolerable.  No  guest  at  the  Hotel  d'Angle- 
terre  cared  now  for  the  privilege,  once  so  coveted  of  being 
placed  "opposite  Mr.   Brummell." 

One  hopes  that  there  may  be  a  little  of  dramatic  exaggeration 
in  the  account;  or,  at  all  events,  that  if  the  poor  fellow  had 
his  bad  days  he  also  had  his  good  ones.  Pemberton  Milnes 
and  his  wife  saw  Brummell  in  the  fall  of  1839,  less  than  six 
months  before  he  died;  Mrs.  Milnes  describes  the  incident 
in  her  journal.  By  her  account  the  fallen  dandy  was  a  pathetic 
rather  than  a  repulsive  object.  "He  looked  well,"  she  says, 
"and  though  his  coat  was  threadbare  there  was  still  a  preten- 
sion about  his  dress,  and  his  wig  was  curled  and  arranged 
most  tastefully.  He  walked  feebly  and  had  a  look  of  vacancy. 
He  gave  us  a  smile  of  recognition,  and  said  that  he  remem- 
bered our  giving  him  and  his  little  dog  a  dinner  every  day 
when  we  were  there  before."  The  people  at  the  hotel  told 
Mrs.  Milnes  that  Brummell  was  "quite  imbecile  and  that 
whatever  plat  they  put  before  him  he  ate." 

The  author  gives  us  a  few  good  stories  of  Count 
D'Orsay,  who  was  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  Beau  Brummell,  but,  he  says,  "there  was  but 
one  Brummell  and  Count  D'Orsay  was  not  his  heir. 
Disraeli  referred  to  him  as  "The  inimitable  D'Orsay 
.  .  .  who,  placed  in  a  public  position,  would  have  dis- 
played a  courage,  a  judgment,  and  a  commanding  intelli- 
gence which  would  have  ranked  him  with  the  leaders  of 
mankind" : 

Landor  believed  that  D'Orsay  could  write,  and  urged  him 
to  "put  his  pen  in  motion."  He  could  handle  crayon  and 
brush  at  all  events,  and  made  lively  sketches  of  his  contem- 
poraries. The  Duke  of  Wellington  sat  to  him  for  a  portrait, 
and  is  said  to  have  said,  when  it  was  finished,  that  at  last 
he  had  been  painted  like  a  gentleman.  Carlyle  had  it  in 
mind  to  send  the  sketch  of  himself  by  D'Orsay  to  Emerson. 
He  describes  how  the  great  dandy  came  to  see  him,  rolling 
down  to  Cheyne  Row  in  his  sun-chariot,  "to  the  bedazzlement 
of  all  beholders,"  and  how  the  dandy  and  the  man  of  letters 
got  on  remarkably  well  together.  Carlyle  admits  that  D'Orsay 
was  worth  talking  to,  once  and  away ;  "a  man  of  decided 
natural  gifts ;  every  utterance  of  his  containing  in  it  a  wild 
caricature  likeness  of  some  object  or  other;  a  dashing  man, 
who  n>ight,  some  twenty  years  sooner  born,  have  become  one 
of  Bonaparte's  marshals,  and  is,  alas — Count  D'Orsay." 

D'Orsay,  too,  was  much  of  a  wit,  although  here,  also, 
we  necessarily  miss  the  mannerism  that  gave  point  to 
his  humor : 

D'Orsay's  remark  when  told  that  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  had 
been  sent  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  Constantinople  was  one 
of  his  best.  The  version  given  here  is  Henry  F.  Chorley's. 
"Quelle  bctise,"  exclaimed  the  count,  "to  send  him  there 
among  those  Turks,  with  their  beards  and  their  shawls — those 
big  handsome  fellows — a  little  gray  man  like  that !  They 
might  as  well  have  sent  one  white  bait  down  the  Dardanelles 
to  give  the  Turks  an  idea  of  English  fish. 

It  is  hard  to  resist  quoting  the  well-known  witticism 
of  Lady  Blessington  that  was  doubtless  barbed  by  a 
recollection  of  Louis  Napoleon's  ingratitude  for  favors 
bestowed  on  him  during  his  exile: 

It  was  thought  that  after  his  triumph,  when  Lady  Blessing- 
ton  and  Count  D'Orsay  had  taken  refuge  from  their  dif- 
ficulties in  Paris,  Napoleon  was  not  sufficiently  mindful  of 
old  friends  who  had  done  much  for  him  :  it  is  a  point  not  to 
be  settled  offhand.  The  president  and  the  countess  had  one 
verbal  encounter  worth  repeating.     They  met  on  some  formal 


occasion  and  Louis  inquired,  "Vous  pensez  rester  a  Paris 
tres  longtemps,  milady?"  Lady  Blessington  instantly  re- 
plied,  "Et   vous,   mon   seigneur?" 

Of  Lord  Byron  the  author  gives  us  a  distinctly  pleas- 
ant picture.  The  figure  he  shows  us  is  an  amiable  one 
rather  than  otherwise,  at  all  events  perfectly  human, 
and  not  that  of  the  monstrous  poseur  of  popular  legend 
and  the  manuals  of  English  literature : 

He  went  everywhere,  met  everybody,  and  was  amused  and 
interested  in  everything.  We  hear  of  him  at  one  of  Coleridge's 
lectures,  but  not  on  the  occasion  when  the  speaker  "attacked 
the  'Pleasures  of  Hope,'  and  all  other  pleasures  whatsoever." 
We  see  him  with  Moore  at  one  of  his  old  haunts,  Stevens's 
chop-house,  gravely  watching  his  companion's  earnest  assault 
on  a  beefsteak,  and  presently  coming  out  with,  "Moore,  don't 
you  find  eating  beefsteak  makes  your  ferocious?"  He  spends  a 
day  in  prison  with  Leigh  Hunt,  who  was  serving  a  two  years' 
sentence  for  calling  the  prince  regent  a  "fat  Adonis  of  fifty" 
(a  harmless  remark  that  many  a  beau  would  have  taken  for 
a  compliment),  and  making  the  period  of  incarceration  rather 
pleasant  by  the  aid  of  books,  pictures,  a  piano,  and  a  trellised 
garden  to  take  his  walks  in.  Whoever  cares  for  a  time  to 
lay  the  spectre  of  a  misanthropic  and  piratical  Byron,  of 
which  we  have  had  rather  too  much  for  our  comfort,  may 
do  so  by  an  attentive  perusal  of  just  these  pages.  At  the 
time  when  he  was  becoming  famous,  with  as  yet  no  prospect 
of  becoming  notorious,  Byron  was  an  exceedingly  attractive 
and  entertaining  personage. 

Space  may  be  found  for  a  couple  of  stories  of  Disraeli. 
We  have  a  description  of  an  amazing  costume  in  which 
he  appeared  on  Regent  Street,  a  dress  so  surprising  that 
the  populace  instinctively  divided  to  let  the  apparition 
go  by.  "It  was  like  the  opening  of  the  Red  Sea,"  said 
Disraeli  himself,  "which  I  now  perfectly  believe  from 
experience."  Mrs.  Norton  describes  his  appearance  in 
lace  ruffles,  black  velvet  trousers,  and  boots  with  high 
red  heels: 

To  Motley,  the  historian,  who  quotes  her  description  in  a 
letter,  the  lady  gave  an  even  livelier  account.  It  is  worth 
transcribing  in  full.  She  met  Disraeli  for  the  first  time  at 
a  dinner  party.  "He  wore  a  black  velvet  coat  lined  with 
satin,  purple  trousers  with  a  gold  band  running  down  the 
outside  seam,  a  scarlet  waistcoat,  long  lace  ruffles  falling 
down  to  the  tips  of  his  fingers,  white  gloves  with  several  bril- 
liant rings  outside  them,  and  long  black  ringlets  rippling  down 
upon  his  shoulders.  It  seemed  impossible  that  such  a  Guy 
Fawkes  could  have  been  tolerated  in  any  society."  Mrs.  Nor- 
ton told  him  "that  he  made  a  fool  of  himself  by  appearing 
in  such  fantastic  shape,  and  he  afterwards  modified  his  cos- 
tume, but  he  was  never  to  be  put  down." 

There  is  another  description  of  Disraeli  from  an 
American  pen,  that  of  N.  P.  Willis,  who  said: 

"Disraeli  has  one  of  the  most  remarkable  faces  I  ever  saw. 
He  is  lividly  pale,  and  but  for  the  energy  of  his  action  and 
the  strength  of  his  lungs,  would  seem  a  victim  to  consump- 
tion. His  eye  is  as  black  as  Erebus,  and  has  the  most  mock- 
ing and  lying-in-wait  sort  of  expression  conceivable.  His 
mouth  is  alive  with  a  kind  of  impatient  nervousness,  and 
when  he  has  burst  forth  with  a  particularly  successful  cataract 
of  expression,  it  assumes  a  curl  of  scorn  that  would  be  worthy 
of  Mephistopheles.  His  hair  is  as  extraordinary  as  his  taste 
in  waistcoats.  A  thick  heavy  mass  of  jet  black  ringlets  falls 
over  his  left  cheek  almost  to  his  collarless  stock,  while  on 
the  right  it  is  parted  and  put  away  with  the  smooth  careful- 
ness of  a  girl's.      .      .      ." 

Disraeli  talked  a  good  deal  on  that  occasion,  and  Willis 
says  that  one  "might  as  well  attempt  to  gather  up  the  foam 
of  the  sea"  as  try  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  language  he  used. 
In  a  word,  the  man  was  far  more  remarkable  than  the  dandy. 
This  singular  person  was  a  noteworthy  figure  without  the 
superficial  embellishment  of  purple  trousers,  lace  ruffles,  and 
a  black  cane  with  a  white  tassel. 

Mr.  Vincent  gives  us  in  all  twelve  sketches  of  famous 
dandies,  including  Samuel  Rogers,  Thomas  Moore, 
Thomas  Hope,  Peacock,  and  Henry  Crabb  Robinson. 
They  are  of  nearly  equal  merit,  historically  accurate, 
vivacious,  and  kindly. 

Dandies  and  Men  of  Letters.  By  Leon  H.  Vin- 
cent.    Boston :  Houghton  Mifflin  Company ;  $3  net. 
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Australia's  great  wool  industry,  founded  in  1793  by 
Captain  John  Macarthur,  when  he  imported  a  number  of 
Bengal  sheep  from  Calcutta,  has  had  a  wonderful  career, 
though  it  met  with  opposition  at  the  beginning,  when  the 
doughty  captain  visited  England  in  1803  to  solicit  "the 
protection  of  government  permission  to  occupy  a  suf- 
ficient tract  of  unoccupied  land  to  feed  my  flocks,  and 
the  indulgence  of  selecting  from  among  the  convicts 
such  men  as  shepherds  as  may,  from  their  former  oc- 
cupation, know  something  of  the  business."  A  grant 
of  lands  was  made  to  Captain  Macarthur,  in  perpetuity, 
of  not  less  than  5000  acres.  According  to  his  desire, 
the  land  granted  was  situated  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Mt.  Taurus.  An  effort  was  made  by  Governor  Bligh 
to  deprive  Captain  Macarthur  of  the  grant  of  land  at 
Mt.  Taurus,  but  the  effort  failed,  and  a  little  later  Earl 
Bathurst,  secretary  of  state,  granted  Captain  Macarthur 
an  additional  5000  acres.  At  the  outset,  after  purchas- 
ing his  Bengal  sheep,  Captain  Macarthur  procured 
some  of  the  Spanish  sheep  brougth  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  in  1804  bought  some  of  King  George 
Ill's  sheep.  Specimen  fleeces  were  sent  to  London  from 
Sydney  at  various  times  by  Captain  Macarthur,  and  in 
1801  one  bale  sold  at  the  rate  of  10s.  4d.  per  ton,  the 
highest  price  ever  paid  for  Australian  wool. 


The  white  marble  of  which  the  great  $2,000,000  Lin- 
coln Memorial  Temple  is  to  be  built  on  the  banks  of 
the  Potomac  in  Washington  is  to  come  from  the  Sopris 
National  Forest,  Colorado.  The  country  in  which  the 
marble  deposits  occur  is  extremely  rough  and  precipi- 
tous, and  for  a  long  time  was  inaccessible  because  of  a 
lack  of  transportation  facilities.  Large  .sums  had  to 
be  expended  before  the  stone  could  be  got  out  and 
In  oughl  to  market. 

Germany  is  said  to  have  an  oversupply  of  fore 
so   that    well-educated    men   have    hard    work    to 
even  inferior  positions. 


\ 


THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

The  Wondrous  "Wife. 

Mr.  Charles  Marriott  has  already  had  much 
success  in  his  deliberations  of  feminine  char- 
acters, .  and  now  in  his  latest  novel  he  has 
given  us  another  admirable  study  that  is  alike 
artistic  and  convincing.  His  heroine  is  Mar- 
garet Lisle,  who  discovers  that  her  husband 
is  not  only  unfaithful,  but  is  boasting  of  it, 
and  she  leaves  him  at  once.  Seeing  that  he 
is  a  dramatist,  and  therefore  with  the  "artistic 
temperament"  she  would  have  forgiven  him  if 
his  lapse  had  been  the  result  of  uncontrollable 
passion,  but  in  this  case,  she  argues,  he 
would  have  hidden  the  liaison  from  his 
friends  rather  than  seeming  to  be  proud  of 
it.  So  Margaret  takes  up  her  residence  with 
some  country  relatives  and  starts  a  village 
industry,  while  Lisle  continues  his  Bohemian 
life  in  London  and  apparently  acquiesces  in 
the  justice  of  his  wife's  decision. 

Then  comes  a  reversal  of  the  positions. 
We  find  Margaret  hopelessly  in  love  with  a 
young  engineer  named  Fawcett,  while  her 
husband  amends  his  life,  becomes  a  devout 
Catholic,  and  begs  his  wife  to  return  to  him. 
Lisle's  conversion  is  mainly  due  to  the  dis- 
covery that  he  has  been  attacked  by  a  fatal 
disease  which  will  not  necessarily  kill  him 
for  twenty  years,  but  which  will  send  him 
steadily  down  the  road  of  physical  incapacity. 
Under  such  circumstances  what  is  a  good 
woman  likely  to  do  ?  The  law  will  not  allow 
her  to  divorce  her  husband,  nor  can  he — 
being  a  Catholic — divorce  her.  She  is  in 
love  with  another  man  and  has  already  con- 
sented to  live  with  him  when  she  hears  of 
her  husband's  illness-  Shall  she  give  up  her 
lover  and  devote  the  remainder  of  her  life 
to  the  duties  of  a  nurse  or  shall  she  insist 
upon  a  freedom  to  which  her  husband's  in- 
fidelity has  entitled  her?  The  author  is  to 
be  congratulated  upon  a  good  story  well  told, 
a  story  that  is  not  merely  a  narrative  of 
events,  but  that  is  obviously  the  result  of 
careful  thought  and  a  competent  knowledge 
of  human  nature. 

The  Wondrous  Wife.  By  Charles  Marriott. 
Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company;  $1.35 
net. 


Court  Masques  of  James  I. 

Those  interested  in  the  magnificent  diver- 
sions of  kings  may  find  here  a  volume  of 
research  written  with  the  full  authority  of 
one  who  has  had  access  to  documents  of  the 
period  treated. 

The  American  author.  Miss  Mary  Sullivan, 
made  her  researches  in  the  British  Museum 
as  a  co-worker  with  Professor  and  Mrs.  C.  W. 
Wallace,  whose  discovery  of  documents  con- 
taining Shakespeare's  signature  as  witness  in 
a  lawsuit  agitated  British  scholars  into  de- 
ploring that  Great  Britain  should  allow  Ameri- 
cans "to  earn-  away  priceless  treasures  of  in- 
formation under  their  very  noses."  Miss 
Sullivan,  too,  made  her  discoveries,  having 
found  that  Shakespeare  was  frequently  an  en- 
tertainer at  the  Jacobean  masques,  and  as- 
suming therefrom  that  he  thus  acquired  much 
of  his  knowledge  of  the  social  and  political 
conditions  prevailing  in  the  English  courts. 

Miss  Sullivan  by  means  of  numerous  ex- 
tracts from  the  correspondence  of  Continental 
ambassadors  at  the  Jacobean  court  gives 
graphic,  accurate,  and  interesting  descriptions 
of  the  more  notable  masques  and  also  esti- 
mates of  the  enormous  expenses  incurred  by 
the  government,  the  apparatus,  stage  man- 
aging, lighting,  etc.,  being  costly  in  the  ex- 
treme, while  the  private  costumes  and  jewels 
supplied  by  their  noble  wearers  were  of  fabu- 
lous value.  The  book  forms  a  curious,  au- 
thentic, and  interesting  contribution  to  a  line 
of  research  hitherto  little  followed  by  conti- 
nental authors,  the  masques  "having  disap- 
peared forever  from  the  English  courts  with 
the  death  of  Charles  II  and  the  influx  of 
Puritan  standards. 

Court  Masques  of  James  I.  Their  Influence  on 
Shakespeare  and  the  Public  Theatres.  By  Mary 
Sullivan,  Ph.  D.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons. 

The  Heart  of  Gaspe. 

Mr.  John  M.  Clarke  has  discovered  Gaspe 
for  us,  and  we  are  fortunate  to  know  it 
through  so  competent  a  proxy.  Gaspe  is  a  great 
headland  projecting  into  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence and  inhabited  by  a  few  thousand  people 
who  have  been  nearly  forgotten  by  the  world. 
As  a  result  they  are  virtuous  and  lonely,  earn- 
ing a  living  from  sea  and  soil,  and  practicing 
the  nearly  forgotten  graces  of  kindliness, 
courtesy,  and  hospitality.  Evidently  Gaspe  it 
a  remarkable  place,  not  only  for  its  people, 
but  for  its  natural  beauties  and  geological  in- 
terests. Mr.  Clarke's  book  should  stimulate 
curiosity  and  serve  to  direct  a  little  tourist 
travel  in  its  direction,  although  in  that  case 
the  primitive  people  will  probably  be  spoiled. 
i   would  be  a  pity. 

The  Heart  of  Gaspe.  By  John  Mason  Clarke. 
New    York:    The  Macmillan   Company;    $2  net. 


The  Theban  Eagle. 
The   temptation  to  make  a  book   is  respon- 
sible  for  an  intolerable  amount  of  bad  verse, 
and  we  may  suspect  that  many  of  these  efforts 
are     !uc   more   to   the   solicitations   of    friends 
and  relatives  than  to  attempts  at  dispassionate 
k-ments.     If  the  author  of  this  volume 
n  content  to  select  some  three  or  four 
his  poems   for  publication  and  to  confine 


the  remainder  to  a  private  circulation  he 
would  have  done  well.  There  are  some  few 
poems  in  bis  volume  that  are  worthy  of  praise, 
but  they  are  almost  submerged  beneath  a 
mass  of  bad  rhyme,  faulty  lines,  and  com- 
monplace sentiment. 

The  Theban  Eagle  and  Other  Poems.  By 
Chester  Allvn  Reed.  Boston:  Sherman,  French  S: 
Co.;   $1.25  net 

A  Handy  Book. 

This  is  the  third  volume  of  a  series  of 
handy  books  which,  say  the  publishers,  is 
to  be  continued  in  the  future  if  such  con- 
tinuance be  justified  by  its  popularity,  and 
which  is  designed  as  a  sort  of  supplement  to 
the  encyclopaedias.  It  exploits  either  such 
subj  ects  as  are  deemed  beneath  the  dig- 
nity of  more  pretentious  works  or  else  such 
lighter  aspects  of  familiar  subj  ects  as  are 
similarly  ignored  by  the  Big  Wigs.  For  ex- 
ample, we  are  invited  to  take  such  articles 
as  bullfights  and  playing  cards.  Nothing  can 
be  more  trite  than  the  subjects  themselves, 
but  the  special  information  here  supplied 
would  be  looked  for  in  vain  in  authoritative 
books  of  reference.  A  glance  through  the 
pages  show  that  this  claim  is  well  justified. 
Glancing  through  the  volume  at  random  we 
notice  an  article  on  Dover's  Powder,  a  topic 
on  which  we  were  not  even  aware  that  our 
knowledge  was  deficient,  but  in  the  course 
of  half  a  page  we  find  that  we  have  gathered 
a  fund  of  information  to  which  we  had  never 
aspired.  And  so  on  all  the  way  through. 
Decidedly  this  is  a  book  for  the  domestic  li- 
brary. 

\  Handy  Book  of  Curious  Information.  By 
William  S.  Walsh.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott   Company. 

The  New  Unionism. 

Mr.  Andre  Tridon  leaves  us  in  no  doubt 
as  to  the  true  nature  of  syndicalism.  It  is 
neither  socialism  nor  labor  unionism.  It 
seems  to  hate  them  both.  A  socialist  sys- 
tem, we  are  told,  would  be  a  tyranny.  Labor 
unionism  is  already  a  tyranny,  and  the  kind 
of  tyranny  that  comes  from  an  unrestricted 
aristocracy.  Syndicalism  would  band  all 
workers  together  into  one  union  with  nomi- 
nal dues,  allowing  the  worker  to  change  his 
job  as  often  as  he  wished  and  without  for- 
malities. Its  method  of  attack  would  be  di- 
rect action.  That  is  to  say  by  mere  force 
of  numbers  it  would  assume  control  of  all 
the  mechanism  of  production  and  administer 
it  for  the  benefit  of  the  producers.  It  would 
be  an  instant  revolution  and  the  destruction 
of  the  existing  order  of  things. 

The  author  writes  with  considerable  clear- 
ness and  vivacity  and  his  book  may  be  recom- 
mended to  those  who  wish  to  know  the  ugly 
facts  of  the  new  movement. 

The  New  Unionism.  By  Andre  Tridon.  New 
York:  E.    W.  Huebsch;  $1  net. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
"Under  Greek  Skies,"  by  Julia  D.  Dra- 
goumis  (E.  P.  Dutton  S:  Co.;  $1  net),  strikes 
us  as  particularly  good  even  in  so  good  a 
series  as  the  Little  Schoolmate  Series. 
There  are  now  three  volumes  on  the  list  and 
others  are  in  course  of  preparation.  They 
are  intended  to  explain  to  American  children 
the  conditions  under  which  other  children 
live  in  other  countries,  and  they  are  written 
with  a  certain  wisdom  and  discretion  that 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  effective.  They  are  not 
merely   informing,   but   interesting. 

An  old  friend  of  every  well-read  American 
makes  its  appearance  in  a  handsome  new 
dress  this  season  in  the  way  of  Thoreau's 
"Excursions,"  the  latest  volume  to  be  added 
to  the  edition  of  the  Concord  philosopher's 
works  illustrated  by  Clifton  Johnson.  Mr. 
Johnson's  photographic  work  is  beyond  praise, 
and  as  he  himself  is  an  enthusiastic  admirer 
of  Thoreau  he  is  able  to  bring  something 
more  than  mechanical  ability  to  his  task  of 
contributing  thirty-three  illustrations  to  the 
volume.  It  is  published  by  the  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  Company.     Price,  $2  net. 

Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Barroll,  author  of  the 
"Around  the  World  Cook-Book"'  (the  Cen- 
tury Company;  $1.50  net),  has  traveled  widely 
for  many  years,  and  as  a  result  we  have  these 
six  hundred  recipes  gathered  from  all  over 
the  world.  The  housewife  who  wishes  to 
know  how  the  other  half  of  the  world  lives 
can  now  experiment  for  herself  and  repro- 
duce on  her  own  table  the  national  dainties 
of  other  countries.  But  Mrs.  Barroll  does 
not  devote  herself  entirely  to  cookery.  She 
devotes  a  section  of  her  book  to  all  kinds  of 
household  recipes  and  aids  to  the  toilet,  so 
that  the  mere  man  with  this  book  in  his 
hands  may  feel  that  he  can  face  the  terrors 
of  a  perpetual   bachelorhood   undismayed. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 

Captain  A.  W.  Nelson,  commander  of  the 
Pacific  Mail  liner  Korea,  sailing  from  San 
Francisco,  has  written  an  account  of  his  ad- 
ventures as  cabin  boy  and  before  the  mast  in 
the  days  of  clipper  ships.  It  will  be  pub- 
lished this  fall  in  book  form  by  the  Sturgis 
.V  Walton  Company  under  the  title  "Yankee 
Swanson  :  Chapters  from  a  Life  at  Sea." 

May  Edginton.  author  of  "A  Modern  Eve" 
and  others  novels,  was  brought  up  on  an  Eng- 
lish farm,  and  when  she  left  school  started 
to    be    a    writer.      Her    first    and    succeeding 


stories  found  a  ready  sale.  When  she  had 
made  a  sufficient  sum  to  live  on  for  a  few 
weeks  she  left  home,  took  rooms  in  London, 
and  commenced  her  literary  adventure  in 
Fleet  Street.  After  a  romance  satisfactory 
even  to  a  writer  of  love  stories,  she  married 
an  English  editor,  F.  E.  Baily,  and  settled 
down   in   a    charming   retreat   in   the   country- 

The  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  report  that 
the  advance  orders  for  "The  Story'  of  Wait- 
still  Baxter,"  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin's  new 
novel,  have  been  so  large  that  the  first  print- 
ing was  entirely  exhausted  before  publication. 

Rudolph  Herzog,  whose  novel,  "The  Story 
of  Helga,"  is  to  be  introduced  to  this  country 
by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  is  without  doubt  the 
most  widely  read  of  German  novelists.  The 
majority  of  his  novels  have  gone  into  sixty 
or  seventy  editions.  Of  one  of  them  forty 
thousand  were  sold  before  publication.  This 
translation  of  "The  Story  of  Helga"  is  made 
from  the  fiftieth   German  edition. 

A  new  book  by  Jeffery  Farnol,  the  author 
of  "The  Amateur  Gentleman"  and  "The  Broad 
Highway,"  is  now  announced  by  Little,  Brown 
&  Co.  The  title  of  the  story  is  "The  Honor- 
able Mr.  Tawnish." 

Margaret  Peterson — whose  novel,  "The  Lure 
of  the  Little  Drum,"  has  taken  the  prize  of 
$1250  offered  by  Mr.  Andrew  Melrose,  the 
English  publisher,  for  the  best  novel  sub- 
mitted in  the  literary  competition  recently  in- 
stituted by  him — is  the  daughter  of  the  late 
Dr.  Peterson,  for  many  years  professor  of 
Sanskrit  at  Elphinstone  College,  Bombay. 
"The  Lure  of  the  Little  Drum"  is  among  the 
October  publications  by  the  Putnam's. 

Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett's  "T.  Tem- 
barom,"  which  is  running  serially  in  the  Cen- 
tury Magazine,  was  published  in  book  form 
by  the  Century  Company  on  October  24. 

The  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  announce 
the  publication  of  the  following  books :  "The 
Memoirs  of  Li  Hung  Chang" ;  "Picturesque 
New  Zealand,"  by  Paul  Gooding ;  "Dandies 
and  Men  of  Letters,"  by  Leon  H.  Vincent; 
"Some  Letters  of  William  Vaughan  Moody"  ; 
"The  Man  with  the  Iron  Hand,"  by  John  C. 
Parish,  and  a  new  novel,  "The  Spare  Room," 
by  Mrs.   Romilly   Fedden. 

The  Yale  University  Press  is  about  to  pub- 
lish a  volume  under  the  title.  "Popular  Gov- 
ernment :  Its  Essence,  Its  Permanence,  and 
Its  Perils,"  representative  of  William  H. 
Taft  in  his  two  newest  offices.  His  recent 
addresses  before  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion,   "The    Election   and    Tenure    of   Judges" 


Mosher  Books 

They  are  the  books  every  home 
should  have.  No  library,  how- 
ever modest,  is  complete  without 
some  of  the  Mosher  Books.  Some 
are  going  out  of  print. 

We  are  sole  selling  agerts  for  San 
Francisco  and  carry  a  complete 
stock. 


Catalogues  mailed  free  on  request 
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and  "The  Social  Importance  of  Proper  Stand- 
ards for  Admission  to  the  Bar,"  form  part  of 
the  book. 

Ardern  Beaman,  by  his  own  account, 
"above  all  likes  men  and  loves  women."  He 
at  least  saw  many  of  both  on  his  unconven- 
tional tramping  travels,  from  Arab  girls  to 
Wandering  Jews;  and  of  all  classes,  because 
of  his  quick  changes  from  steerage  to  first- 
class  and  back.  His  "Travels  Without 
Baedeker,"  in  which  he  relates  his  experi- 
ences, is  from  the  press  of  the  John  Lane 
Company. 

Graduating  in  1895  from  Harvard  College, 
where  he  attained  distinction  with  his  pen, 
Arthur  Stan  wood  Pier,  the  author  of  "The 
Story  of  Harvard,"  just  published  by  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  entered  the  employ  of  the 
Youth's  Companion  and  is  now  one  of  its 
editors. 

In  "The  Letters  of  Napoleon  I,"  from  the 
Duffield  press,  a  phrase  of  common  occur- 
rence is  "the  evacuation  of  the  bronzes." 
Whenever  a  town  was  taken,  the  question 
was  raised  of  getting  the  bronzes  away  safely 
with  the  rest  of  the  plunder.  By  this  word 
"bronzes"  the  general  meant  not  only  ali  the 
cannon  and  such  like  field  arms,  but  usually 
the  church  bells  as  well.  It  is  not  generally 
known  that  the  Column  Vendome  in  Paris  is 
composed  as  much  of  church  bells  as  of  ord- 
nance taken  from  the  enemy. 


A  Story  of  Old  California 

THE  GRINGOS 

By  B.  M.   BOWER 

Author  of  "Chip  of  the  Flying  U,"  "Lonesome  Land,"  Etc. 

A  dramatic  romance  of  the  old   California  days,  in  1849,  representing 
this  popular  Western  author's  best  work. 

Spirited  Pictures.     $1.2$  Net;  Postpaid  $1 .36. 
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The  North  American  review 

FRANKLIN  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

To  Readers  of  the  Argonaut: 

We  take  pleasure  in  advising  you  of  the  inauguration  of  a  complete  Editorial 
Department  in  the  November  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW.  This  depart- 
ment, formerly  conducted  by  George  Harvey  in  "Harper's  Weekly,"  will  now  ap- 
pear regularly  in  the  REVIEW. 

"SIX  MONTHS  OF  WILSON,"  by  the  Editor,  is  the  first  of  the  leading 
articles  that  will  appear  each  month. 

Some  comments: 

"THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW  will  be  stronger  and  better  than  ever, 
with  Colonel  Harvey's  entire  efforts  in  evidence." 

"George  Harvey  will  edit  the  famous  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW  and 
will  add  to  its  various  features,  making  it  one  of  the  new  forces  in  American  life.'' 

"For  solid  worth-while  articles  on  subjects  of  national  importance  there  is  no 
better  periodical  than  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW.  It  maintains  its 
standard  of  excellence,  and  its  papers  are  all  by  men  distinguished  in  their  various 
lines  of  work." 

Our  increasing  patronage  and  the  many  commendatory  letters  received  from 
our  subscribers  are  ample  proof  that  thinking  men  and  women  are  interested  in  the 
articles  and  the  treatment  accorded  them  in  the  REVIEW. 

We.  therefore,  extend  to  you  a  cordial  invitation  to  become  a  subscriber,  con- 
fident that  receiving  the  REVIEW  will  be  to  you  a  source  of  intellectual  enjoyment. 
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N.  B. — The  yearly  subscription  price  is  $4.00. 
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THE   LATEST  BOOKS. 

The  Significance  of  Art. 
Miss  Rowland's  small  book  about  art  is  full 
of  good  and  suggestive  things.  She  divides  it 
into  five  chapters,  devoted  respectively  to 
Sculpture,  the  Minor  Arts,  Painting,  Music, 
and  Art  and  Nature.  The  author's  analysis 
of  the  nature  of  art  in  its  various  forms  is 
admirable  in  every  respect,  but  we  are  a  little 
staggered  by  the  cumbersome  accuracy  of  her 
definitions.  For  example,  we  have  the  follow- 
ing definition  of  painting  : 

Painting  is  the  representation  in  two  di- 
mensions, by  means  of  colored  substances 
upon  a  background,  of  inanimate  objects 
alone,  or  of  these  objects  combined  with  liv- 
ing forms,  where,  by  the  sacrifice  of  the 
third  dimension  in  space  and  the  consequent 
failure  to  present  matter  for  its  own  sake, 
the  right  is  gained  to  represent  all  matter 
in  its  complexity  of  relations,  and  thereby 
to  catch  the  individuality  of  any  visual  mo- 
ment  and  to   render   it  immortal. 

This  seems  a  little  hard  to  understand,  and 
it  seems  also  to  neglect  a  certain  ethical  in- 
gredient that  we  like  to  associate  with  art. 

The  Significance  of  Art.  By  Eleanor  Row- 
land.    Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $1  net. 


The  Open  Window. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  average  reader 
will  want  something  more  robust  than  the  lit- 
erary fare  offered  him  in  this  volume  by  Mr. 
E.  Temple  Thurston.  The  modern  world  is 
far  removed  in  thought  from  the  country 
vicarage  whose  occupant  busies  himself  with 
the  duties  of  his  place  and  with  the  society 
of  his  wife  and  daughter.  Then  the  wife 
dies  and  of  course  the  daughter  promises 
that  she  will  never  leave  her  old  father,  but 
there  are  other  demands  that  she  then  knows 
nothing  of,  and  of  course  she  obeys  them, 
And  so  we  take  leave  of  the  old  clergyman 
in  his  solitary  home,  wandering  pathetically 
through  the  rooms  that  once  belonged  to  his 
wife  and  his  daughter.  It  is  admirably  told, 
but  it  might  more  accurately  be  classified  un- 
der  the   head    of   essays   than    that   of   fiction. 

The   Open   Window.      By  E.    Temple  Thurston. 
New  York:    D.  Appleton  &  Co.;   $1.35   net. 


New  Books  Received. 

The  Panama  Gateway.  By  Joseph  Bucklin 
Bishop.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons; 
$2.50  net. 

The  story  of  Panama  and  the  Canal. 

Book  of  Indian  Braves.  By  Kate  Dickinson 
Sweetser.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers;  $1.50 
nei. 

The  history  of  all  the  famous  Indian  chiefs 
and    their    exploits. 

The    Rainy    Day    Railroad    War.      By    Holman 
Day.      New  York:   Harper  S:  Brothers;   $1  net. 
A  story  for  young  readers. 

The     Roaring    Lions.      By    James    Otis.      New 
York:    Harper   &    Erothers;    60    cents. 
A  story  for  the  young. 

The  Work  of  the  Rural  School.  By  J.  D. 
Eggleston  and  Robert  W.  Bruere.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Brothers;  $1. 

A  volume  dealing  with  essential  subjects,  build- 
ings, grounds,  sanitation,  transportation,  agri- 
culture,  amusements,   etc. 

Camping  on  Western  Trails.  By  Elmer  Rus- 
sell Gregor.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers;  $1.25 
net. 

Adventures  of  two  boys  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. 

The  Main   Road.      By  Maude   Radford  Warren. 
New   York:  Harper  &  Brothers;   $1.35   net. 
A  novel. 

Fifteen  Years  of  a  Dancer's  Life.  By  Loie 
Fuller.  With  an  introduction  by  Anatole  France. 
Boston:    Small,    Maynard    &   Co.;    $2   net. 

An   autobiography. 

Out  of  the  Dark.  By  Helen  Keller.  New 
York:    Doubleday,   Page  &  Co.;    $1   net. 

A  general  review  of  the  position  of  women  and 
of  economic   and   social   conditions. 

Refractory   Husbands.      By  Mary   Stewart   Cut- 
ting.    New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.;  $1  net. 
A  book  of  advice  for  "husband  treatment." 

African  Campfires.  By  Stewart  Edward 
White.  New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.;  $1.50 
net. 

A  book  of  travel  and  game. 

The  Spotted  Panther.  By  James  Francis 
Dwyer.  New  York :  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. ; 
$1.25   net. 

A  story  of  adventure. 

Jack     Chanty.       By     Hulbert     Footner.       New 
York:    Doubleday,    Page   &   Co.;    $1.25    net. 
A  story  of  the  Canadian  Northwest. 

The  Strange  Story  Book.  By  Mrs.  Lang. 
New    York:    Longmans,    Green    &    Co. 

Edited  by  Andrew  Lang.  With  portrait,  colored 
plates,    and   other   illustrations. 

Songs  from  the  Plays  of  Shakespeare.  Lon- 
don: Constable  &  Co. 

With    illuminated    initials    and    borders. 

Sonnets  by  Shakespeare.  London:  Constable 
&  Co. 

With    illuminated    initials    and    borders. 

The  Joy  of  the  Theatre.     By  Gilbert  Cannau. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  75  cents  net. 
Issued   in  the   Fellowship   Books. 

Tin:    Quest    of    the    Ideal.      By    Grace    Rhys. 
New  York:   E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;   75   cents  net. 
Issued   in   the   Fellowship   Books. 

Cald.vell's  Boys  and  Girls  at  Home.  Bos- 
ton:  H.    M.   Caldwell   Company;   $1.20. 

The  sixth  issue  of  a  big,  generous  hook  of  pic- 
tures,   stor^"      for  •}    verse. 


The    Point   of    View.      By    Elinor    Glyn.      New 
York:    D.   Appleton  &   Co.;    $1.25   net. 
A  novel. 

Overtones.      By    Jessie    Wiseman    Gibbs.       Bos- 
ton:   Sherman,   French  &   Co.;    $1.25    net. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

Picturesque  New  Zealand.  By  Paul  Gooding. 
Boston:    Houghton    Mifflin    Company;    $3.50    net. 

An  intimate  picture  of  New  Zealand  and  its 
people. 

The  Ministry  of  Evil.  By  Charles  Watson 
Milieu.      Boston:    Sherman,   French  &  Co.;   $1  net. 

A  volume  of  verse.  Also  containing  a  "study 
of    the    future    life." 

Greeks  in  America,  By  Thomas  Burgess. 
Boston:    Sherman,    French  &  Co.;   $1.35    net. 

An  account  of  their  coming,  progress,  customs, 
living,  and  aspirations,  with  an  historical  introduc- 
tion and  the  stories  of  some  famous  American- 
Greeks. 

History  and  Literature  and  Other  Essays. 
By  Theodore  Roosevelt.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's    Sons;    $1.50    net. 

A  reissue  of  certain  addresses  and  essays. 

Bendish.      By    Maurice    Hewlett.      New    York: 
Charles    Scribner's   Sons;    $1.35    net. 
A  novel. 

__  Marsh    Lights.      By    Helen    Huntington.      New 
York:    Charles   Scribner's   Sons;    $1.35    net. 
A  novel. 

Blackfeet  Indian  Stories.  By  George  Bird 
Grinnell.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons; 
$1    net. 

A  collection  of  Indian  traditions. 

Merrilie     Dawes.       By     Frank     H.     Spearman. 
New    York:    Charles    Scribner's    Sons;    $1.35    net. 
A  novel. 

The  Man  with  the  Iron  Hand.  By  John  Carl 
Parish.  Boston^  Houghton  Mifflin  Company; 
$1.25    net. 

Issued  in  True  Tales  of  the  Great  Valley. 

Some  Letters  of  William  Vaughn  Moody. 
Boston:    Houghton    Mifflin    Company;    $1.50    net. 

Edited  with  an  introduction  by  Daniel  Gregory 
Mason. 

Dandies  and  Men  of  Letters.  By  Leon  H. 
Vincent.  Boston :  Houghton  Mifflin  Company ;  $3 
net. 

An  intimate,  informal  study  of  certain  English 
men  of  letters  and  fashion  of  the  early  nineteenth 
century. 

The  Mouse-Colored  Road.  By  Vance  Thomp- 
son and  Oliver  Herford.  New  York:  D.  Apple- 
ton   &   Co.;    $1    net. 

An    illustrated    allegory. 

Lyrics      and      Dramas.       By     Stephen     Phillips. 
New  York:  John   Lane   Company;   $1.25   net. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

A    Wand    and    Strings.       By    Benjamin    R.     C. 
Low.     New  York:  John  Lane  Company;  $1.25  net. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

The     Gathering      Storm.      By    "A    Rifleman." 
New   York:   John   Lane   Company;    $1.50  net. 
Studies   in   social    and    economic   tendencies. 

Anthony  Trollope.  By  T.  H.  S.  Escott. 
New   York:   John   Lane   Company;   $3.50   net. 

His  work,  associates,  and  originals.  A  series 
of   personal    incidents   and   experiences. 

Japanese  Flower  Arrangement.  By  Mary 
Averill.  New  York:  John  Lane  Company;  $1.50 
net. 

Applied    to    western    needs.       With    eighty-eight 

illustrations. 

The  Reminiscences  of  Augustus  Saint- 
Gaudens.  Edited  and  amplified  by  Homer  Saint- 
Gaudens.  New  York:  The  Century  Company;  $7 
net. 

In  two  volumes.  A  comprehensive  record  of 
the  life  and  achievements  of  America's  greatest 
sculptor. 

Romantic  America.  By  Robert  Haven  Schauf- 
fler.     New   York:    The   Century    Company;   $5   net. 

Some  of  America's  great  sights.  With  colored 
frontispiece  and  seventy-nine  illustrations,  plates 
in  tint. 

Daddy  Do-Funny's  Wisdom  Jingles.  By  Ruth 
McEnery  Stuart.  New  York:  The  Century  Com- 
pany;   $1    net. 

For   little  children.      With    illustrations. 

Little  Shavers.  By  J.  R.  Shaver.  New 
York:    The  Century  Company;   $1  net. 

A  book  of  humorous  artistic  studies  from  real 
life. 

The     Coryston     Family.       By     Mrs.     Humphry 
Ward.     New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers;  $1.35  net. 
A  novel. 

For  Uncle  Sam.     By  Percy  K.  Fitzhugh.     New 
York:    Thomas    Y.    Crowell    Company;    $1.25. 
A  story  of  boy  scouts  at  Panama. 

The  Trade  of  the  World.  By  James  Daven- 
port Whelpley.  New  York:  The  Century  Com- 
pany;   $2  net. 

A  presentation  of  many  phases  of  international 
trade. 

As    I    Remember    Them.      By    C.    C.    Goodwin. 
Salt  Lake  City:    C.    C.    Goodwin. 
Some  pen    sketches   of   men. 

Ring  for  Nancy.  By  Ford  Maddox  Hueffer. 
Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company;  $1.25 
net. 

A   sheer   comedy. 

The  Truth  About  Camilla.  By  Gertrude 
Hall.  New  York:  The  Century  Company;  $1.30 
net. 

A  novel. 

The  Marriage  of  Mademoiselle  Gimpel.  By 
Rene  Bazin.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons; 
$1.25    net. 

Translated  from  the  French  by  Edna  K.  Hoyt. 
A    collection   of   short    stories. 

Sul marine  Engineering  of  Today.  By  Charles 
W.  Domville-Fifc.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company. 

A  popular  account  of  the  methods  by  which 
sunken  ships  are  raised,  docks  built,  rocks  blasted 
away,    tunnels    excavated,    and    Wiany    other    feats 


of  engineering  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water, 
together  with  a  description  of  the  latest  types  of 
submarine  boats. 

Footprints    Beneath    the    Snow.       By    Henry 
Bordeaux.      New  York:   Duflield  &  Co.;   $1.25   net. 
A  novel. 

The  Confessions  of  Arsene  Lupin.  By 
Maurice  Leblanc.  New  York:  Doubleday,  Pace 
S:  Co.;   $1.25   net. 

Exciting   adventures    of   a   benevolent    burglar. 

Gentlemen    Rovers.      By    E.    Alexander    Powell. 
New    York:    Charles    Scribner's   Sons;   $1.50   net. 
Some  great  adventures  by  land  and  sea. 

William  of   Germany.      By  Stanley   Shaw,    LL. 

D.      New    York:    The    Macmillan    Company;    $2.50. 

An  account  of  the  reign  of  the  present  emperor. 

The    Young    Trappers.       By    Hugh    Pendexter. 
Boston:    Small,    Maynard  &    Co.;    65    cents   net. 
Fourth  volume  of  Camp  and  Trail   Series. 

Friendship.      By    Clifford    Bax.      New   York:    E. 
P.    Dutton   &  Co.;    75  cents  net. 
Issued   in  Fellowship    Books. 

Divine   Discontent.      By  James   Guthrie.      New 
York:   E.   P.   Dutton  &  Co.;   75  cents  net. 
Issued  in   Fellowship   Books. 

Robin    Hood's    Barn.      By    Alice    Brown.      New 
York:    The  Macmillan   Company;    $1.25   net. 
A  story  for  children. 

His  Father's  Wife.     By  J.  E.  Patterson.     New 
\"ork:   The    Macmillan   Company;    $1.35   net. 
A  novel. 

The    Human    Desire.      By    Violet    Irwin.      Bos- 
ton:  Small,   Maynard  &  Co.;   $1.35   net. 
A  novel. 

Your    Child    Today    and    Tomorrow.      Philadel- 
phia: J.    B.  Lippincott   Company;   $1.25    net. 
Some    problems    for    parents. 

Pastimes  in  Times  Past.  By  O.  Paul  Monck- 
ton.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company; 
$1.50  net. 

Short  essays  on  the  histories  of  various  pastimes. 

Betty    Musgrave.      By    Mary    Findlater.      New 
York:    E.   P.    Dutton  &  Co.;   $1.35    net. 
A   novel. 

Children  of  the  Wild.  By  Charles  G  D 
Roberts.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company; 
$1.35   net. 

A  series  of  nature  studies. 

The  Barbary  Coast.     By  Albert  Edwards.     New 
York:    The   Macmillan    Company;    $2   net. 
Sketches  of   French    North  Africa. 

From  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Virginia.  By 
Clifton  Johnson.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company;    $1.50   net. 

Issued  in  American  Highways  and   Byways. 

American  Ideals,  Character,  and  Life.  By 
Hamilton  Wright  Mabie.  New  York:  The  Macmil- 
lan   Company;    $1.50  net. 

An  attempt  to  sketch  with  a  free  hand  the  de- 
velopment of  the  American  people,  being  the  sub- 
stance of  some   addresses  delivered   in  Japan. 

The  Drama  of  Today.  By  Charlton  Andrews. 
Philadelphia:    J.    B.    Lippincott    Company. 

A  brief  compendium  of  the  drama  today,  not 
only  in  England  and  America,  but  also  on  the 
Continent. 

Finding  His  Soul.  By  Norman  Duncan.  New 
York:   Harper  &  Brothers. 

The  story  of  a  Christmas  vision  among  the 
Bethlehem  Hills. 

Christmas  Tree  House.     By  Mary  F.  Leonard. 
New    York:    Thomas   Y.    Crowell    Company;    $1.50. 
A   story    for   girls. 

Perlen  Englischer  Dichtung  in  Deutscher 
Fassung.  Von  Herman  Behr.  New  York:  Her- 
man Behr,   75   Beekman   Street. 

A  selection  of  great  English  poems  translated 
into    German. 

Rhymes  from  the  Rhineland.  By  Alice  How- 
land  Goodwin.  Boston :  Sherman,  French  &  Co. ; 
$1.25    net. 

Selected  and  translated  from  the  German  with 
illustrations. 

Twenty  Centuries  of  Paris.  By  Mabell  S.  C. 
Smith.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Com- 
pany;  $2  net. 

An  account  of  the  great  European  capital  at 
different  historical  periods  from  the  time  of 
Julius    Carsar    to    the    present    day. 

Barn    Doors  and  Byways.     By  Walter  Prichard 
Eaton.      Boston:    Small,    Maynard  &    Co. 
A  collection   of  outdoor  essays. 

Diana    Ardway.      By    Van    Zo    Post.      Philadel- 
phia: J.    B.    Lippincott   Company;   $1.25    net. 
A  novel. 


The  Children's  Blue  Bird.  By  Georgcu  Le- 
blanc. Translated  by  Alexander  Teixeira  de  Mat- 
tos.     New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.;  $2.50  n;t. 

A  rendering  for  children  of  the  "Blue  Bird." 
With    illustrations   in   color. 


f       Cur;  tst  mas       Stories. 
Dickinson.       New     York: 


Children's       Book 
Edited     by     Asa      Don 
Doubleday,   Page  &  Co. 

For  young  people. 

L'Amerique  et  le  Reve  Exotique  davs  la  Lit- 
terature  francaise  au  xvii  et  xvilie  3iecle. 
Par  Gilbert  Chinard,  Professeur  a  1'Universitc 
de  Californie.  Paris:  Librairic  Hachettc  et  Cic: 
3    fr.   50. 

The  influence  on  philosophy,  and  especially  the 
philosophy  of  Rousseau,  of  some  aspects  of  Ameri- 
can   history. 

Divided.       By    Francis    Bancroft.       New    York: 
Small,   Maynard  &  Co.;  $1.35  net. 
A  story  of  South  Africa. 
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"JULIUS  CAESAR." 


You  men  and  women  of  a  prosaic  age  who 
have  lost  your  taste  for  the  grandeur  of 
tragedy  do  not  fail  to  offer  your  sons  and 
daughters  a  chance  to  drink  from  the  living 
spring.  For  every  youth  should  have  his  or 
her  chance  to  record  the  impression  when  the 
mind  is  "wax  to  receive  and  marble  to  retain." 
Who  among  us  would  forfeit  a  single  one  of 
the  ecstatic  memories  left  by  the  noblest  acted 
tragedies  upon  the  eager,  ardent,  sensitive, 
imaginative  sdul  of  youth?  Ah,  the  sacred 
sadness,  the  beautiful  memory  !  May  the  spirit 
of  every  youth  and  maiden,  before  it  is  dulled 
by  the  more  sordid  cares  of  life,  be  freshened 
and  ennobled  by  the  inspiring  draught. 

And  we  older  ones,  who  have  forfeited,  by 
too  frequent  repetition,  the  ready  responsive- 
ness of  youth ;  we,  too,  may  occasionally  feel 
that  ardent  resurrection  of  the  imaginative 
soul  within  us.  Therefore  all  who  still  are 
capable  of  a  short  flight  into  the  regions  of 
the  ideal  may,  if  they  will,  escape  for  a  time 
from  this  epoch  of  science  and  practicality, 
and  feel  the  spirit  roaming  within  the  walls 
of  ancient  Rome.  For  William  Faversham 
has  kept  his  promises,  every  one.  I  confess 
I  was  a  doubter.  Too  much  insistence  seemed 
to  be  laid  upon  "the  human  touches,"  the 
colorful  scenery,  and  the  innovations.  But 
he  has  kept  his  word.  I  saw  Booth  and  Bar- 
rett once  in  *rJulius  Csesar,"  and  it  is  a  sad 
but  beautiful  memory,  for  both  were  in  sight 
of  the  end  of  all  things.  But  the  "Julius 
Caesar"  that  is  given  here  this  week  is  my 
first  experience  of  the  tragedy  as  a  complete 
and  glorious  whole.  For  there  was  noble 
Brutus  ;  sad,  thoughtful,  pondering  deeply  and 
long  before  his  feet  led  in  the  thorny  way 
of  conspiracy.  And  there  was  Cassius,  reck- 
less, fiery,  "sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel,"  in- 
tolerant of  subservience  and  coercion,  but 
strong  and  deep  in  friendship.  And  Antony 
was  there,  a  graceful,  young,  persuasive, 
subtle  Antony,  with  the  figure  of  an  athlete 
and  a  voice  of  music,  playing  upon  the  pas- 
sions of  the  mob  as  a  player  sweeps  the 
strings.  There,  too,  was  the  mighty  Caesar, 
greatest  general  in  that  age  of  war-lords;  the 
"foremost  man  in  all  the  world."  We  saw 
him  as  Shakespeare  painted  him,  as,  perhaps, 
the  conspirators  knew  him;  a  man  "declined 
into  the  vale  of  years,"  and  with  traces  of 
the  weakness  and  irresolution  brought  by  age. 
And  honest  Casca  strode  the  Forum,  his 
square  body  matching  his  blunt  and  direct 
spirit,   his   "rudeness   a  sauce   to   his   wit." 

The  spirit  of  gentle  wifehood,  the  brood- 
ing, apprehensive  love  that  attended  the  great 
Romans  who  daily  walked  through  perils,  was 
made  visible  by  Portia  and  Calphurnia.  And 
along  with  these  were  seen  senators  and 
citizens,  messengers  and  servants,  all  alike 
made  strangely  real  and  near  to  us  by  one 
sedulously  guided,  mutual  spirit  of  enthusi- 
asm and  sympathetic  understanding  that  ani- 
mated the  entire  company.  There  has  been 
splendid  training   and  fine   coordination. 

Faversham  is  a  generous-minded  star  in- 
deed.' He  has  surrounded  himself  with  a 
company  of  more  than  common  merit,  and  in 
R.  D.  MacLean,  the  Brutus  of  the  cast,  he 
has,  one  might  say,  a  co-star,  if  not  of  equal 
fame  at  least  of  equal  lustre.  Mr.  MacLean's 
Brutus  is  characterized  by  the  simple  no- 
bility with  which  Shakespeare  endowed  "the 
noblest  Roman  of  them  all."  His  impersona- 
tion is  deeply  impressive,  and,  as  all  dramatic 
art  structures  should,  grows  steadily  more 
so,  through  the  movement  of  the  drama.  In 
appearance  Mr.  MacLean  is  physically  strik- 
ing and  handsome,  and  reads  his  lines  with 
impressive  feeling.  His  voice  is  of  heavy, 
rugged  timbre,  not  at  all  musical,  but  in 
some  way  he  bends  it  to  his  purpose  and 
makes  it  in  line  with  Brutus's  character.  It  is 
a  characteristic  of  this  superbly  constructed 
play  that  as  each  man,  by  the  tide  of  events, 
is  brought  to  the  fore  the  psychology  of  his 
inmost  soul  is,  in  turn,  made  visible.  Thus 
Mark  Antony  remains  an  unknown  quantity, 
while  Brutus,  Cassius,  and  Casca  are  reveal- 
ii  hat  manner  of  men   they  are. 

The  role  of  Cassius  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Ernest  Rowan,  an  actor  of  eager,  ardent  na- 
ture, who  is  destined,  I  think,  to  be  one  of 
those  who  will  keep  the  spirit  of  Shake- 
spearean drama  alive  and  glowing.  His  Cas- 
sius is  ..  fine  creation,  its  clear  flame  as  yet 
sometimes  mingled  with  smoke,  but  singu- 
larly ir  line  both  with  nature  and  tradition. 
Mr.  K  .van  has  a  fine  voice  and  delivers  the 
:s  i  Cassius  with  poetic  feeling  mingled 
tru  impetuosity  attendant  on  a  fiery  and 
lable   spirit. 


Mr.  Faversham's  opportunity  seemed  late  in 
coming,  preceded  as  Mark  Antony's  oration 
is  by  the  simple,  soldierly  address  of  Brutus, 
delivered  with  temperamental  impressiveness 
and  sincerity  by  Mr.  MacLean.  The  contrast 
of  the  two  men  was  striking :  Brutus,  solid 
and  strong,  and  rooted  in  integrity ;  with 
Mark  Antony  there  seemed  a  mysterious 
analogy  between  the  waves  of  his  eloquence 
and  the  fluent  folds  of  his  ample  mantle. 
Faversham  has  a  slender,  clean-limbed, 
shapely  body,  and  he  carries  the  Roman  toga 
superbly.  He  was  amply  draped  in  a  vast 
mantle  of  dull,  Pompeiian  red,  double  as  the 
French  say,  with  an  artistic  off-white  shade. 
He  handled  the  graceful  folds  with  skill  and 
grace,  and,  aesthetically,  was  a  feast  for  the 
eye  as  he  stood  in  the  Forum  towering  above 
the  mob,  the  gracefully  classic  lines  of  the 
temple  of  Venus  behind  him  and  the  palace- 
crowned  heights  of  the  Capitoline  Hill  rising 
beyond.  In  the  oration  Mr.  Faversham  rose 
to  his  greatest  height.  His  clean,  clear,  mu- 
sical elocution  was  a  delight  to  the  ear,  and 
with  it  he  expressed  that  subtle,  calculating 
sagacity  with  which  Mark  Antony  set  him- 
self deliberately  to  firing  the  passions  of  the 
mob-  In  the  earlier  scene  following  the  death 
of  Czesar,  and  later,  when  he  did  honor  to 
the  greatness  of  soul  of  the  dead  Brutus,  he 
expressed  himself  with  that  nobility  of  de- 
meanor appropriate  to  the  better  moments  of 
a  great  man. 

Mr.  Thomas  F.  Tracey's  somewhat  aged 
Julius  Caesar  is  consistent  with  Shakespeare's 
portraiture  and  is  in  line  with  the  generally 
fine  spirit  of  the  whole  performance,  Mr. 
Tracey  has  a  line  of  feature  that  makes  him 
strikingly  similar,  more  particularly  in  pro 
file,  to  the  authentic  portraits  of  Julius 
Czesar,  and  which  was  particularly  noticeable 
when  the  laureled  brows  were  laid  low  in 
death. 

Mr.  Austin  Elliott,  as  Casca,  and  half  a 
dozen  actors  in  lesser  roles  were  also  valuable 
contributors  to  the  general  excellence. 

The  Portia  of  Miss  Constance  Collier  re- 
vealed to  us  an  actress  of  grace,  distinction, 
and  dignity.  Her  lines  were  beautifully 
spoken  and  her  attitudes  and  gestures  in- 
stinct with  the  grace  of  one  accustomed  to 
the  peplum   and  the  classic  robe. 

Miss  Jane  Wheatley's  Calphurnia  fully  con- 
formed in  classic  dignity  of  appearance  and 
quiet,  emotional  expression  to  the  exactions 
of   the  role. 

The  mob  is  a  gloriously  singing,  shouting, 
blood-stirring  crowd  of  lusty  Romans,  real 
Latins  they  seem  in  vivacity  and  mercurial- 
ness  of  emotion  and  in  quick  response  to 
practised  waves  of  oratory.  Like  the 
scenery,  they  are  Italian  in  coloring;  reds, 
and  rich  russets,  and  golden  browns  and 
dashes  of  a  rich  darkness  appearing  in  cos- 
tume and  natural  coloring.  They  are  so  mag- 
nificently trained  as  to  seem  entirely  spon- 
taneous, shouting,  hissing,  questioning,  com- 
menting, and  occasionally  throwing  up  to  the 
surface   an  individual  leader. 

Scenically,  the  production  is  rarely  beauti- 
ful. Sir  Alma  Tadema  designed  many  of  the 
costumes,  which  are  poems  to  the  eye,  and 
also  the  settings.  Each  stage  picture  is  of 
striking  beauty,  both  in  composition  and 
coloring,  the  architecture  being  expressive  of 
the  grandeur  and  vastness  suitable  to  the 
tragedy,  while  the  coloring  is  warm  and 
richly  harmonious. 


"THE  CANDY  SHOP." 


Another  paradise  for  the  males  in  this  town 
of  theatrical  diversion:  that  is  what  the 
Gaiety  has  started  out  to  be,  and  is. 

They  are  there — the  men — by  the  hundred, 
smiling,  smoking,  all  alight  with  satisfaction, 
and  at  regular  intervals  roaring  with  glee  over 
the  various  quips  and  quirks  that  are  aimed 
at  their  own  special  diversions,  occupations, 
vices,  fads,  and  follies.  The  catch-words  em- 
ployed by  the  sophisticated  male  in  racing, 
betting,  gambling,  dickering,  taking  a  drink, 
are  wound  in,  in  comic  guise,  with  innumer- 
able dialogues,  and  provoke  the  men  to  un- 
restrained guffaws  of  boyish  delight.  At  such 
times  the  women  are  apt  to  look  bewildered  ; 
they  do  not  see  the  joke  with  the  experienced 
swiftness  of  the  tutored  male.  But  they  are 
looked  after,  too,  for  prettiness  is  the  keynote 
of  the  two  leading  scenes. 

The  first,  representing  the  "candy  shop,"  is 
all  done  up  in  white  and  lavender,  including 
the  girls  themselves,  who  look  quite  appro- 
priately eatable  in  their  dainty  simplicity. 
Upon  the  paneled  walls  pretty  pagans  of  the 
age  of  Pan  are  painted  in  lavender,  disporting 
themselves  by  lilac  brooks.  And  against  this 
charming  background  a  whirlwind  of  fun  and 
clever  nonsense  plays  itself  out  to  a  victorious 
conclusion. 

"The  Candy  Shop"  is  very  appropriately 
designated  as  "a  fashion,  fun,  and  song 
show."  The  entertainment  that  most  approxi- 
mates it  in  general  lines  is  that  of  "The 
Follies  of  1912,"  That  is  to  say,  a  piece  has 
been  composed  to  order  with  the  idea  .of 
working  in  a  lot  of  singers,  dancers,  and 
comedians  in  their  particular  specialties. 
These  specialists  are  all  first-class  in  their 
line,  and  there  are  so  many  of  them  that  the 
chronic  encorcr  has  no  chance  to  get  in  his 
deadly  work. 

First  in  the  hearts  of  their  countrymen  arc 


Maude  Fulton  and  William  Rock,  throned 
high  in  the  favor  of  Orpheum  habitues  and 
already  at  the  Gaiety  raised  to  the  rank  of 
being  referred  to  as  "He,"  "She,"  or  "They." 
When  a  voice  behind  you  says  "There  they 
are !"  or  "Here  he  is !"  you  know  at  once 
that  Rock  and  Fulton  are  the  ones  referred 
to.  They  are,  fortunately  for  the  preferences 
of  the  audience,  a  good  deal  in  evidence, 
doing  everything,  whether  song,  dance,  bur- 
lesque, or  comic  bizarreries,  with  that  air  of 
casual  perfection  which  comes  from  natural 
talent  and  personality  united  to  steady  train- 
ing of  the  voice,  the  features,  the  muscles, 
and  the  wits.  Rock  is  as  grave  as  Maude  Ful- 
ton is  smiling;  and  that  child-like  smile  is 
an  asset ! 

Another  successful  smiler  is  Catherine 
Hayes,  who  is  fitted  out  with  a  role  admirably 
adapted  to  her  capabilities.  She  is  the  fasci- 
nating type  of  baby  giantess  ;  a  woman  toward 
whom  one's  attitude  is  that  of  instinctive 
indulgence.  Not  that  she  needs  it,  for  she 
is  clever,  very.  And  pretty!  pretty  as  a  pink 
is  that  ridiculously  artless  and  baby  counte- 
nance above  her  vast,  superabundant  curves. 
Like  many  weight-heavy  women,  she  is  not 
at  all  unwieldy,  and  dances  with  actual  light- 
ness. Her  size  is  pressed  into  service  as  a 
comedy  element,  but  although  we  have  often 
seen  fat  women  comically  revealed  in  bathing 
suits  and  the  like,  I  can  remember  nothing  in 
that  line  so  eye-riveting  as  Catherine  Hayes 
descending  the  beauty-show  stairs  in  baby-girl 
costume,  her  ridiculously  infantile  counte- 
nance looking  absurdly  out  of  drawing  with 
the  generous  members  revealed  by  her  skirts 
of  baby  length,  stockinged  in  delicate  flesh 
color,  and  dancing  nimbly. 

Another  attractive  woman  is  Gene  Luneska, 
whose  principal  function  is  to  sing  in  a  voice 
of  peculiarly  clear  and  silvery  tone  ;  quite  an 
individual  voice,  and  one  with  something  juve- 
nile in  its  untarnished  freshness.  This  actress 
also  has  comedy  talent,  and,  like  Catherine 
Hayes,  a  something  in  her  personality  ex- 
pressing itself  in  the  trained  clearness  of  her 
speech  that  holds  the  attention  pleasantly 
fixed  upon  her  least  word.  That  also  is  a 
characteristic  of  Maude  Fulton's.  One  might 
say  that  it  is  due  to  their  starship,  but  more 
truthfully  it  could  be  asserted  that  it  is  one 
of  the  qualities  to  which  their  starship  is  due. 

These  are  more  particularly  the  women 
principals,  but  so  generously  has  the  manage- 
ment'brought  specialists  to  the  fore  that  there 
are  also  Bessie  Franklin,  in  a  very  neatly 
executed  comedy  role,  and  Kittie  Doner  with 
Mazie  Kimball  in  excellent  dancing  specialties 
with  bits  of  comedy  thrown  in. 

The  men  are  legion.  There  are,  beside  Wil- 
liam Rock,  Tom  Waters,  amusing  in  dialogue 
and  irresistible  when  warbling  an  Irish  ballad 
at  the  piano.  Al  Shean,  who  sticks  to  his 
trade  as  a  German  comedian  and  is  much  fun- 
nier in  "The  Candy  Shop"  with  the  good  bits 
that  fall  to  his  share  than  he  had  a  chance  to 
be  in  "The  Rose  Maid." 

There  is  Will  Philbrick,  who  sets  off  his 
comic  dialogue  with  more  comical  eccentrici- 
ties of  the  facial  muscles  and  has  a  plump 
swagger  that  forms  an  admirable  partnership 
with  Catherine  Hayes's  billowy  strides. 

There  are  Franklyn  Farnum  and  Oscar  Rag- 
land,  both  at  home  in  the  light  patter  of 
musical-comedy  dialogue. 

There  are  also  one  or  two  minor  principals, 
notably  Byrdine  Zuber,  who  dances  prettily 
and  speaks  persuasively ;  there  are  chorus 
men  and  chorus  maids  who  also  dance  well 
and   sing  more  lustily  than  musically. 

For  the  women  there  are  brilliant  and  beau- 
tiful costumes  innumerable,  including  faithful 
adherence  to  all  the  passing  fashion  fads  ; 
tight  skirts,  short  skirts,  slit  skirts,  and  radio 
skirts.  And  there  are  the  show-girls.  A 
solemnity,  such  as  that  invading  the  audience 
at  their  stage  of  the  programme,  descends 
upon  me  as  I  approach  this  sacred  subject. 
For  the  show-girls  were  the  fashion  show. 

Now  do  not  imagine  the  men  were  indif- 
ferent to  the  garments  clothing  the  beautiful 
flesh  and  blood  in  this  fashion  show.  As 
units  they  were.  They  would  have  lumped 
them  generally  as  coats  and  dresses.  But 
long  experience  in  swift  optical  appraisement 
of  the  passing  show  on  the  street  has  taught 
men  to  classify  a  pretty  woman  instantly  in 
the  matter  of  being  up  to  the  mode.  And 
they  enjoyed,  in  their  own  way,  the  comme- 
il-fautness,  the  up-to-dateness,  the  last-word- 
ness,  of  these  show-girls  as,  tall,  stately,  and 
statuesque,  and  fully  and  agreeably  con- 
scious of  their  own  spectacular  importance, 
they  entered  upon  the  scene  in  the  "cabaret 
de  luxe."  The  house  became  hushed,  the 
music  softened  itself  respectfully.  Two  by 
two,  slowly,  majestically,  the  eight  tallest 
and  most  beautifully  formed  girls  descended 
the  grand  stairway.  They  were  gowned  like 
princesses,  their  costumes  partly  concealed 
by  sumptuous  wraps  of  divers  colors  and  de- 
sign. It  was  a  solemn  moment.  Experience 
tells  us  that  on  the  stage  a  costly  wrap  is 
worn  only  to  be  thrown  aside  and  reveal  the 
still  more  costly  dress  beneath.  We  waited, 
expectant,  as  the  eight  goddesses  ranged 
themselves  in  an  imposing  row.  How  were 
they  going  to  dispose  of  their  wraps? 

There  was  a  stately,  imposing  clamor  of 
chords,  and  eight  chorus  men  appeared  auto- 
matically from  the  sides.  Sixteen  sculptur- 
esque   white    arms    parted    the    wraps    in    the 


middle,  eight  black-coated  cloak-bearers  deftly 
removed  themselves  from  the  scene.  Eight 
priestesses  of  fashion  stood  revealed  in  thrill- 
ingly  beautiful  gowns.  Calm,  self-poised, 
stately,  serene,  with  every  eye  focused  upon, 
them,  the  eight  priestesses  stood  while  we 
worshiped. 

It    was    inexpressibly    imposing.      It    was    a 
rite.  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


Fritz  Kreisler  will  visit  the  Pacific  Coast 
this  season  and  will  remain  in  America  until 
late  spring.  He  sailed  from  Bremen  October 
7.  Before  coming  west  he  will  appear  with 
a  number  of  symphony  orchestras. 


Sentiment  in  Business 

Often  one  hears  the  statement  thought- 
lessly made,  "There's  no  sentiment  in 
business."  Quite  the  contrary,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  sentiment  in  business,  and  it 
is  largely  sentiment  that  moves  the  world. 

Whatever  may  have  been  conditions  in 
times  gone  by  with  large  business  con- 
cerns, look  where  one  will  today  he  sees 
how'  great  a  part  sentiment  plays  in  the 
relationship  of  employer  to  employee.  It 
is  now  fully  realized  that  one  satisfied 
workman  is  a  better  asset  to  business  than 
two  who  do  their  work  sullenly,  with  one 
eye  on  the  clock  and  the  other  on  the 
'boss."  As  a  good  tool  requires  care,  so 
that  it  may  continue  to  give  efficient  re- 
sults, so  with  a  workman,  whether  he 
labors  in  a  comfortable  office  or  whether 
he  is  out  in  the  open. 

Some  large  concerns  provide  social  halls 
for  their  employees  ;  others  go  in  for  lunch 
and  reading-rooms ;  some  have  an  insur- 
ance and  pension  feature.  AH  of  these 
things  originated  through  sentiment, 
though  they  can  not  in  any  sense  be  termed 
purely  philanthropic  movements,  nor  are 
they  regarded  as  such.  They  tend  to  pro- 
mote better  satisfied  employees,  more 
physically  able,  and  satisfaction  means  bet- 
ter work,  because  interested,  and  not  in- 
frequently the  evolving  of  ideas  which 
prove  to  be  of  much  value  to  the  employ- 
ing company. 

Keeping  step  with  the  march  of  progress, 
the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company  has 
for  some  months  been  planning  for  a  most 
unique  outing  place  for  its  employees, 
which  will  be  finished  along  with  the  great 
power  project  which  is  being  rushed  to 
completion  in  the  Sierras.  The  company 
will  build  and  equip  a  large  log  clubhouse 
for  its  employees  in  one  of  the  most  pictur- 
esque sections  of  the  California  mountains, 
away  up  on  the  roof  of  Nevada  County, 
where  vacations  may  be  spent  and  health 
regained  in  the  clear,  pure,  invigorating 
air,  spicy  with  the  odor  of  pine  and  fir. 

The  clubhouse  will  be  erected  on  a 
small  island  in  Lake  Spaulding,  where  na- 
ture has  provided  a  site  in  the  shape  of  a 
steep,  rocky  hill.  The  project  is  the  idea 
of  John  A.  Britton,  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  corporation. 

The  island  will  rear  its  head  above  the 
flood  when  the  company  finishes  building 
its  giant  dam,  300  feet  high,  at  the  lake. 
This  will  increase  the  lake  from  two  miles, 
the  natural  size,  to  nine  miles  in  length, 
and  will  impound  enough  water  to  supply 
San  Francisco  for  three  years,  could  it  be 
used  for  that  purpose.  The  lake  will  also 
enable  three  power  houses  to  generate  over 
100,000  horsepower  of  electric  energy,  so 
that  "Pacific  Service"  may  be  ready  to 
meet  all  demands  for  a  long  time  to  come 
direct  from  its  own  plant. 

Completion  of  the  dam  will  back  up 
30,000,000,000  gallons  of  water  around  the 
hill,  and  on  its  peak  will  rise  a  splendid 
gathering  place  for  "Pacific  Service"  em- 
ployees. It  will  be  furnished  with  nu- 
merous bedrooms,  a  wide  porch,  ample 
dining-room,  and  a  large  living-room, 
where  an  old-fashioned  fireplace,  built  of 
rock  quarried  from  the  hill  itself,  will  wel- 
come six-foot  logs  and  throw  a  ruddy, 
comforting  glow  to  every  part  of  the 
room,  while  the  men  on  vacation  sit  about 
its  cheery  blaze  and  tell  of  the  trout  they 
caught,  for  up  there  the  fishing  is  good, 
of  the  deer  they  bagged  and  almost 
bagged,  and  of  the  bear  they  saw,  and  ot 
their  manj-  other  adventures  in  that  inter- 
esting region.  The  lodge  will  cover  the 
entire  island,  and  from  it  will  run.  a  wharf 
— an  extension  of  the  porch — to  which  the 
boats  will  be  fastened.  And  the  entire 
place  will  be  lighted  by  electricity. 
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FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 


I  The  Count  of  Luxembourg  "  Popular  at  Columbia. 

"The  Count  of  Luxembourg,"  which  has 
come  to  San  Francisco  after  a  season  and  a 
half  of  success  in  the  East,  has  been  found 
by  the  many  hundreds  of  theatre-goers  who 
have  witnessed  its  presentation  at  the  even- 
ing or  matinee  performances  of  the  current 
week  the  real  musical  offering  of  the  season. 

The  Columbia  Theatre  has  been  taxed  to 
its  absolute  capacity  at  the  performances  of 
"The  Count  of  Luxembourg"  thus  far  given, 
and  the  universal  verdict  is  that  there  is  dis- 
tinguishable class  and  Broadway  ear-marks  to 
the  presentation.  '"Class"  is  written  all  over 
the  principals,  chorus,  orchestra,  and  staging, 
and  theatre-goers  of  San  Francisco  are  wont 
to  seek  just  such  a  performance  at  all  sea- 
sons of  the  year.  In  consequence  the  second 
week  of  the  engagement,  which  begins  with 
Sunday  night's  penormance,  has  already 
brought  out  a  big  advance  sale  of  seats. 

Klaw  &  Erlanger  in  the  case  of  "The 
Count  of  Luxembourg"  have  given  to  San 
Francisco  the  same  production  enjoyed  by  the 
Xew  Yorkers,  and  their  efforts  to  please  have 
been  appreciated.  It  is  a  great  cast  that 
makes  fun  and  sings  in  this  musical  romance 
by  Franz  Lehar.  There  will  be  matinees  on 
Wednesday  and   Saturday. 


Leoncavallo  to  Direct  "Zingari"  Next  Week. 

The  second  week  of  the  very  successful 
season  of  grand  opera  at  the  Tivoli  Opera 
House  will  be  brought  to  a  conclusion  with 
the  symphonic  conceit  and  performance  of 
"I  Pagliacci,"  under  the  direction  of  Leon- 
cavallo, this  afternoon  and  tomorrow  even- 
ing, and  the- delightful  rendition  of  "Madama 
Butterfly,"  in  which  Carmen  Melis,  Luca 
Botta,  and  Luigi  Montesanto  sing,  tonight. 

The  repertory  for  the  third  week,  com- 
mencing Monday,  is  full  of  big  events,  and  on 
Monday  and  Saturday  nights  and  at  the 
Wednesday  matinee  Puccini's  "La  Boheme" 
will  be  given,  with  a  cast  including  Mosciska, 
Simzis.  Botta.  Modesti,  and  Sesona.  On 
Tuesday  and  Friday  nights  Leoncavallo  will 
direct  the  double  bill  of  "Cavalleria  Rusti- 
cana"  and  "I  Pagliacci,"  with  Crcstani, 
Cechetti,  Schiavazzi,  and  Mascal  in  the  first 
opera,  and  Melis,  Anitua,  Schiavazzi,  and  Mo- 
desti in  the  "Pagliacci."  On  Wednesday  night 
"Madama  Butterfly"  will  be  repeated,  with  the 
same  cast  as  before. 

Thursday  and  Sunday  nights  and  the  Satur- 
day matinee  will  be  notable  occasions,  for 
they  will  mark  the  first  production  in  America 
of  Leoncavallo's  "Zingari"  (The  Gypsy), 
which  has  achieved  a  great  success  in  Lon- 
don and  in  the  principal  European  opera 
houses,  the  cast  including  Mosciska,  Chiodo, 
Montesanto,  and  Brilli.  Leoncavallo  will  per- 
sonally direct  and  supervise  the  production 
of  "Zingari,"  and  that  San  Francisco  should 
be  the  first  city  in  America  to  hear  this  work 
is  a  fact  on  which  local  music-lovers  are  con- 
gratulating themselves. 


"The  Bird  of  Paradise"  at  the  Cort. 

"The  Bird  of  Paradise,"  a  drama  of  Ameri- 
cans and  modern  Hawaii,  will  be  seen  at  the 
Cort  Theatre  next  week,  commencing  Sunday 
evening,  with  matinee  Saturday  and  popular 
matinee  Wednesday.  The  play  is  by  Richard 
Walton  Tully,  the  author  of  "The  Strenuous 
Life,"  "The  Rose  of  the  Rancho,"  and  other 
well-known  pieces.  The  production  has  been 
under  the  personal  supervision  of  that  West- 
ern genius  of  stagecraft,  Oliver  Morosco. 

There  is  a  love  story  in  the  play — the  love 
story  of  Paul  Wilson,  a  young  physician,  and 
Luana,  the  beautiful  "child  of  Mount  Pele," 
the  sacred  volcano  which  all  good  Kanakas 
worship  wherever  the  ancient  gods  are  not 
forgotten.  In  the  story  told  by  the  play  the 
American  abroad,  both  as  trader  and  as  mis- 
sionary,  is  well  described. 

Miss  Lenore  Ulrich,  a  nineteen-year-old  dis- 
covery of  Manager  Morosco's  just  at  the 
close  of  last  season,  plays  Luana  with  force 
and  insight.  William  Desmond,  who  has  just 
returned  from  a  starring  tour  in  Australia,  is 
appearing  as  Paul,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
cast  is  of  the  highest  order.  The  original 
Hawaiian  troupe  of  Hula  dancers,  acclaimed 
the-  world's  champions  in  their  peculiar  branch 
of  terpsichorean  achievement,  are  included  in 
this  season's  roster. 

Anna  Held's  All-Star  Variete  Jubilee  fol- 
'  lows.  

"The  Traffic"  Returning  to  the  Savoy. 
The  Savoy  Theatre  has  evidently  come  into 
fits  own  again,  and  well-satisfied  audiences  are 
in  evidence  at  the  McAllister  Street  "play- 
house beautiful,"  where  the  modern  play  of 
absorbing  interest,  "The  Confession,"  splen- 
didly produced  and  acted,  is  holding  the 
boards.  "The  Confession"  will  be  given  for 
the  last  times  this  and  tomorrow  afternoon 
and  evening,  and  on  Monday  "The  Traffic," 
which  did  a  fine  business  here  for  four  weeks 
recently,  will  return  for  an  engagement 
limited   to   a  single   week. 

"The  Traflic"   is   one   of   the  most  startling 

and    compelling   plays.      It    tells    the   story    of 

while  slavery  in  a   way  that  is  unique.     That 

the  people  like  "The  Traffic"  is  an  undisputed 

and    since    leaving    the    Savoy    it    ran    to 

jiackcd  houses  for  five  weeks  in  Los  Angeles. 


The  cast  and  production  are  just  the  same 
as  on  the  original  presentation  here,  Nana 
Bryant  appearing  as  the  unfortunate  Agnes 
Burton,  Lois  Bolton  playing  the  invalid  sis- 
ter, and  Claire  Sinclair  being  the  adventurous 
Lulu.  John  C.  Livingstone  continues  in  his 
brutal  impersonation  of  Vic  Connors,  and  the 
dozen  other  parts  will  again  be  ably  played. 
When  "The  Traffic"  concluded  its  engagement 
at  the  Savoy  Theatre  many  were  still  anxious 
to  see  it,  so  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that 
the  single  week  will  witness  a  succession  of 
good  houses.  There  will  be  matinees  on 
Wednesday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday,  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  engagement  here  the  play 
and  company  jump  direct  to  Chicago  for  a 
long   run.  

The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

The  Orpheum  bill  for  next  week  has  a 
most  attractive  appearance.  Clara  Morton, 
erstwhile  of  the  Four  Mortons,  assisted  by 
Frank  Sheen,  will  appear  in  a  diverting  skit 
called  "Finding  the  Family,"  in  which  she 
introduces  her  piano  dance,  several  new  songs, 
and  her  flute-playing  story,  telling  of  her 
search  after  the  other  three  members  of  her 
theatrical  family. 

Sam  Chip  and  Mary  Marble,  who  made 
such  a  great  hit  in  their  quaint  skit,  "A  Bit 
of  Old  Edam,"  have  now  a  new  act  which 
they  call  "The  Land  of  Dykes,"  which  is  de- 
scribed as  a  picture-book  playlet.  It  is  said 
to  afford  Miss  Marble  and  Mr.  Chip  the  best 
opportunity  they  have  yet  had  for  the  display 
of  their  versatile  talents.  Associated  with 
them  is  that  admirable  actor,  John  W.  Dunne. 

Agnes  Scott  and  Henry  Keane  will  present 
an  episode  entitled  '"Drifting,"  by  Agnes 
Scott,  in  which  Miss  Scott  does  full  justice 
to  herself  both  as  an  actress  and  a  writer, 
and  Mr.  Keane  shares  the  honors  with  her  in 
one  of  the  most  delightful  little  plays  ever 
presented  in  vaudeville. 

Tames  P.  Conlin,  Lillian  Steele,  and  Eddie 
Carr  term  their  act  "The  Follies  of  Vaude- 
ville." Conlin  and  Carr  are  a  couple  of 
comical  chaps  who  sing  and  dance  extraordi- 
narily well,  and  in  Miss  Steele  they  have  a 
formidable  rival.  She  is  also  a  vivacious  and 
clever  actress  and  the  possessor  of  great  per- 
sonal attractions. 

Next  week  will  be  the  last  of  the  All-Star 
Lambs'  Gambol  success,  Hassard  Short's 
"Dance  Reveries";  Mack  and  Orth;  the  Four 
Athletas,   and  Nellie  Nichols. 


Greenbaum  to  Manage  Theatre  Francais. 
Encouraged  by  the  splendid  success  of  its 
initial  season,  the  Theatre  Francais  de  San 
Francisco  will  give  its  second  season  of  per- 
formances in  the  French  language.  M.  Andre 
Ferrier,  the  director  of  the  organization,  has 
just  returned  from  Paris,  where  he  secured 
the  rights  to  some  of  the  best  plays  of  the 
Comedie  Francais  and  the  charming  operettas 
of  Offenbach,  Massenet,  and  others.  It  is 
proposed  to  give  several  evenings  of  short 
works,  one  being  a  play  and  the  other  an 
opera.  A  number  of  French  citizens  have 
asked  Will  L.  Greenbaum  to  take  charge  of 
the  business  part  of  the  enterprise  and  he 
has  accepted  the  charge.  The  first  perform- 
ance will  be  given  Thursday  night,  November 
13,  when  the  romantic  comedy  in  four  acts, 
"Mile,  de  la  Siegliere,"  by  Jules  Sandeau, 
will  be  given.  This  work  is  one  of  the 
favorites  in  the  repertory  of  the  Comedie 
Francais.  The  second  performance  will  con- 
sist of  the  comedy,  "L'Ete  de  la  Saint-Mar- 
tin," by  Meilhac,  and  Halevy  and  Offenbach's 
opera  comique,  "Marriage  aux  Lanternes." 
M.  Emilio  Puvans  will  be  the  musical  di- 
rector. Full  details  regarding  season  tickets 
may  be  secured  on  application  to  Mr.  Green- 
baum at  101   Post  Street. 


Henry  Miller  to  Appear  at  Columbia  Theatre. 
The  management  of  the  Columbia  Theatre 
announces  that  one  of  the  notable  bookings 
of  the  season  is  Henry  Miller  in  his  latest 
success,  "The  Rainbow,"  and  this  attraction 
comes  to  the  Columbia  Theatre  on  Monday 
night,  November  3.  That  Mr.  Miller  will 
bring  the  New  York  cast  and  production  in 
"The  Rainbow"  is  a  matter  of  congratulation, 
for  much  has  been  heard  here  of  the  brilliant 
comedy,  which  is  said  to  be  by  far  the  best 
vehicle  this  distinguished  actor  has  ever  had. 
Its  long  run  in  New  York  at  the  Liberty  The- 
atre, followed  by  an  extended  engagement  in 
Boston,  Chicago,  and  Philadelphia,  kept  it 
from  the  road  for  two  seasons  and  have  given 
it  increased  interest.  The  cast  will  include 
Ruth  Chatterton,  whose  creation  of  the  role 
of  the  daughter  was  one  of  the  features  of 
the  New  York  run.  Seats  for  the  Miller  en- 
gagement will  go  on  sale  Thursday  morning. 


Notwithstanding  the  many  rumors  that 
Novikoff,  the  solo  dancer  of  the  Imperial 
Russian  Ballet,  had  quarreled  with  Pavlowa, 
both  Pavlowa  and  Novikoff  have  arrived  in 
New  York  and  will  positively  head  the  big 
Rusisan  ballet  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  after  which  they  will  make  a  tour  and 
visit  this  city  in  January.  There  will  be  one 
hundred  and  twenty  in  the  company. 


Dr.  Ernsi.  Kunwald,  conductor  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Symphony  Orchestra,  who  has  spent 
the  summer  in  Germany,  will  reach  Cincin- 
nati   early    in    November   to    begin   rehearsals. 


THE  MUSIC   SEASON. 

Mme.  Frances  Alda's  First  Concert  on  Sunday. 

Mme.  Frances  Alda,  the  youngest  of  the 
world's  noted  prima  donnas,  and  one  of  the 
most  important  members  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  Company  of  New  York,  will  make 
her  first  appearance  in  San  Francisco  at  Scot- 
tish Rite  Auditorium  this  Sunday  afternoon 
at  2 :30  o'clock,  under  the  Greenbaum  man- 
agement. The  second  Alda  concert  will  be 
given  next  Wednesday  night,  October  29,  and 
the  farewell  concert  will  be  a  special  Satur- 
day matinee  on  November  1.  Last  season  her 
creation  of  the  role  of  Roxane  in  the  new 
opera,  "Cyrano  de  Bergerac,"  was  pronounced 
the  best  individual  bit  of  work  at  the  Metro- 
politan, and  during  the  coming  season  she  is 
to  be  intrusted  with  the  title-role  in  the  new 
opera,  "Madeleine."  She  has  as  her  assist- 
ing artists  Gutia  Casini,  the  young  Russian 
violoncello  virtuoso,  who  was  here  last  sea 
son  with  Sembrich,  and  that  "prince  of  ac- 
companists" and  excellent  soloist,  Frank  La 
Forge.  The  programme  for  the  opening  con- 
cert follows  : 

Variations  on  a  Rococo  Theme Tschaikowsky 

Gutia    Casini 
Lungi  dal  cara  bene    (Far  from  the  beloved)... 

Secchi 

Nymphs   and    Shepherds Purcell 

When   the    Roses   Bloom Reichardt 

Pastorale    Carey 

Mme.   Alda 

Etude    in    A    fiat   major Chopin 

Two  Preludes    Chopin 

Frank   La    Forge 
Panis  Angelicus   (Oh,   Lord  Most  Holy) 

Cesar  Franck 

Prayer  from   "La  Tosca" Puccini 

Mme.    Alda,   with  violoncello   obligato 

Liebestraum    (Love    Dream) Liszt 

Rhapsodie Dohnanyi 

Frank  La  Forge 
Doch,  mein  Vogel  (Ah,  my  Bird)   first  time 

Sibelius 

Tausend  Sterne  (A  Thousand  Stars)  first  time.. 

Leo  Blech. . 

Lauf  dcr  Welt   (The  Way  of  the  World) Grieg 

Wie  Mir's  Weh  Tut  (How  It  Pains  Me) 

Rachmaninoff 

Mme.  Alda 
Chant  du  Menestrel  (Minstrel's  Song)  .  .Glazounow 

Tarantella   Piatti 

Gutia    Casini 

Green Debussy 

A  des  Otseaux  (To  the  Birds) Georges  Hue 

Like  the  Rosebud La  Forge 

Expectancy    La  Forge 

An  Open  Secret Woodman 

Mme.   Alda 


The  Harold  Bauer  Concerts. 

Harold  Bauer,  the  "master-pianist,"  who  is 
a  great  favorite  in  this  city,  will  play  a  series 
of  three  programmes  at  his  concerts  at  Scot- 
tish Rite  Auditorium  that  have  been  arranged 
in  accordance  with  the  expressed  desires  of 
local  teachers  and  students  to  whom  Manager 
Greenbaum  mailed  lists  of  the  works  in  his 
repertory  and  asked  for  an  expression  of 
what  the  music  lovers  would  like  to  hear  him 
play. 

At  the  first  concert,  scheduled  for  Sunday 
afternoon,  November  2,  Bauer  will  play 
Bach's  "Suite"  in  G  minor,  Schumann's 
"Davidsbundler  tanze,"  Chopin's  "Tarantelle" 
and  "Polonaise"  in  F  sharp  minor,  the  rarely 
heard  "Laendler"  by  Schubert,  and  modern 
novelties  by  Cesar  Franck,  Enriquo  Granados, 
and  Ravel. 

The  second  and  only  evening  concert  will 
be  given  on  Thursday  night,  November  6, 
when  Bach's  "Italian  Concerto,"  Schumann's 
"Faschingsschwank,"  the  Wagner-Liszt  "Lie- 
bestod,"  from  "Tristan  und  Isolde,"  and  Cesar 
Franck's  "Prelude,  Chorale  and  Fugue"  will 
be  the  special  features.  An  entire  change  of 
programme  is  promised  for  the  special  Satur- 
day farewell  matinee  on  November  8. 

The  box-offices  will  open  next  Wednes- 
day at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  and  Kohler  & 
Chase's,  and  complete  programmes  may  be  se- 
cured there  or  will  be  mailed  to  any  address 
on   application. 

Schumann-Heink  with  Orchestra. 
The  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra 
will  give  its  second  symphony  concert  at  the 
Cort  Theatre,  Friday  afternoon,  November  7. 
Schumann-Heink  will  be  the  soloist,  and  there 
will  be  no  increase  in  the  regular  prices  of 
the  orchestra. 


Anna  Held's  All  Star  Variete  Jubilee,  under 
John  Cort's  management,  is  attracting  enor- 
mous audiences  wherever  it  is  played.  The 
great  vaudeville  road  show  is  announced  for 
early  appearance  at  the  Cort  Theatre  here. 
She  is  as  popular  as  ever,  and  her  act,  with 
fifteen  others,  is  riotously  encored.  Andrew 
Mack,  Charles  Ahearn  and  company,  Francis 
and  Florette,  Hirschell  Hendler,  and  the  Im- 
perial Pekinese  Company  are  some  of  the  fea- 
tures with  the  organization. 

-***■ 

The  first  big  comedy  success  of  last  season 
in  New  York  to  come  west  is  "Stop  Thief," 
which  enjoyed  a  run  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre  of 
the  entire  season,  being  one  of  three  theatrical 
attractions  to  remain  throughout  the  summer 
months  of  the  season.  "Stop  Thief"  will  be 
presented  by  a  special  company  at  the  Colum- 
bia  Theatre    in    the    near   future. 


Olive  Fremstadt,  who  has  returned  from 
Europe,  brought  with  her  the  Bavarian  Medal 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  which  was  presented  by 
the  Bavarian  prince  regent.  She  sang  during 
the  summer  at  the  Munich  festival  in  "Tris- 
tan and  Isolde,"  and  spent  most  of  her  time 
in  the  Austrian  Tyrol. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


SCOTTISH  RITE  AUDITORIUM 

Van  Ness  at  Sutter 


@ 


ALDA 

Star  Soprann 

Metropolitan  Opera  House 

and 

GUTIA  CASINI,  'Cello  Virtuoso 

FRANK  LA  FORGE,  Pianist 

This  Sunday  aft.  Oct.  26,  at  2:30 
Wednesday  eve,  Oct.  29,  at  8:15,  and 
Special  Saturday  Mat.,  Nov.  1 
Tickets  $2.  §1.50  and  $1,  Sherman.  Clay  &  Co.'s 
and  Kohler  &  Chase's.    Sunday  at  Hall. 
Knabe  Piano  used. 


^a^    Harold   Bauer 

mm  Master-Pianist 

fSt  <*■  ^F      Sunday  aft,  Nov.  2, 
'    „.  Thursday  eve,  Nov.  6, 

and  Saturday  aft,  Nov.  8 

ITjA^.    Tickets  82,  $1.50,  gl,  rL-a<]y  Wednes- 
^%dl^^^*  day  at  usual  box-offices. 

Mason  and  Hamlin  Piano  used. 
Mail  Orders  Now  for  Schumann-Heink. 


O 


RPHFIIM      O'FARRELL  STREET 

111  ULUlil  j,^^  SlKklm  ^  pow(n 

Safest  and  Most  Magnificent  Theatre  in  America 


Week  Beginning  this  Sunday  Afternoon 

MATINEE  EVERY  DAY. 
MIRTHFUL  VAUDEVILLE 

CLARA  MORTON  (of  the  Four  Mortons)  in  "Find- 
ing the  Family,"  assisted  by  Frank  Sheen  ;  SAM 
CHIP  and  MARY  MARBLE  in  the  picture-book 
playlet,  "The  Land  of  Dykes";  AGNES  SCOTT 
and  HENRY  KEANE  in  "Drifting";  CONLIN 
STEI.LE  and  CARR.  Follies  of  Vaudeville  :  HAS- 
SARD SHORT'S  "Dance  Reveries";  MACK  and 
ORTH:  FOUR  ATHLETAS;  "THE  RAILROAD- 
ERS' WARNING,"  Taken  Exclusively  for  the 
Orpheum.  Last  Week  — Great  Comedy  Hit. 
NELLIE  NICHOLS,  Songstress  Comedienne. 

Evening  prices  10c.2oc.50c,  75c.  Box  seats  $1. 
Matinee  prices  (except  Sundays  and  Holidays) 
10c.  '25c,  50c.    Phone  Douglas  70. 


COLUMBIA  THEATRE  It&S' 

^^   Geary  and  Mason  Sts.    Phone  Franklin  150 

NIGHTLY.    INCLUDING    SUNDAY 

Matinees  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays 

2d  and  LAST  WEEK  Starts  Monday.  Oct  27 

THE    CLASSIEST    SHOW   OF  THE  YEAR  ! 

Klaw  &  Erlanger  Present 

Franz  Lehar's  Musical  Romance 

THE  COUNT  OF  LUXEMBOURG 

American  Book  by  Glen  MacDonough 

100  People— Orchestra  of  2fi 

Special  Prices— Wednesday  Matinee.  25c  to  $1.-50. 

Monday,  Nov.  3.  Henry  Miller  in  "The  Rainbow." 


CQRJ, 


Leading  Theatre 

ELLIS  AND   MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


Last  Time  Saturday  Night 

William  Faversham  in  "Julius  Caesar." 

STARTING  SUNDAY  NIGHT.  Oct.  2fi 

One  Week— Mats.  Wednesday  and  Saturday 

Oliver  Morosco  Presents  a  Romance  of  Hawaii 

THE  BIRD  OF  PARADISE 

By  Richard  Walton  Tully 
The  Play  of  a  Woman's  Soul. 
Nights  and  Saturday  Mat.,  50c  to  $2.    §1  Mat. 
Wednesday. 

Nest— Sunday,  Nov.  2.  Anna  Held's  All-Star 
Variete  Jubilee. 


OPERA 
HOUSE 


HMOIi 


Eddy  Street,  near  Market.    Phone  Sutter  4200. 
GRAND  OPERA.  SEASON 

Mat.  Today  and  Sunday  Night.  Symphonic 
Concert  and  I  Pagliacci  under  the  direction  of 
Leoncavallo;  Tonight,  Madama  Butterfly,  with 
Melis.  Botta  and  Montesanto;  Monday  and 
Saturday  Nights  and  Wednesday  Mat..  La 
Boheme,  with  Mosciska,  Simzis.  Botta,  Modesti 
and  .Sesona ;  Tuesday  and  Friday  Nights,  Leon- 
cavallo, directing  Cavalleria  Rustic  an  a,  with 
Crestani,  Cechetti,  Schiavazzi  and  Mascal,  and 
I  Pagliacci,  with  Melis.  Anitua.  Schiavazzi  and 
Modesti;  Wednesday  Night,  Madama  Butterfly, 
with  Melis,  Botta  and  Montesanto;  Thursday 
and  Sunday  Nights  and  Saturday  Mat..  Zingari, 
under  the  direction  of  the  composer,  Leoncavallo, 
with  Mosciska.  Chiodo.  Montesanto  and  Brilli. 

Prices— $2  to  50c.  Mail  orders  filled.  Send 
funds  to  W.  H.  Leahy,  Tivoli  Opera  House. 


CAVOY  THEATRE  ■"SiSZS?.,"- 

*«^  "The  Playhouse  Beautiful"    Phone  Market  130 

Mat.  Today  and  Tomorrow— Last  Two  Nights  of 

THE  CONFESSION 

All  Seats  25c  and  -50c 

Starting  MONDAY  NIGHT.  One  Week  Only 

Return  Engagement  of 

THE   TRAFFIC 

The  Most  Startling  Play  of  the  Period. 

same  Superior  Cast  and  Production  as  Before. 
Spt-cial  Prices,  this  Engagement  Only— Nights, 
25c  to  $1.  Mats.  Wednesday,  Saturday,  and  Sun- 
day. 2oc  and  50c. 


I  AICTV    O'FARRELL  ST. 

_  rUL  I  I  Opposite  Orpheum 


Phone  Sutter  4141 


THE  BIG  MUSICAL  REVIEW 

The  Candy  Shop 

ROCK  and  FULTON 

And  70  Comedians 

Prices:  Nights  and  Saturday  Mai  , 
Tuesday  and  Thursday  Mats.,  26c,  50c. 
selling  four  weeks  in  advance. 
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VANITY  FAIR. 


New  York  is  once  more  "2II  tore  up"  on 
the  tremendously  vital  question  of  whether 
school-teachers  may  also  be  mothers.  It 
seems  that  a  Mrs.  Peixotto  decided  that  she 
would  be  a  mother,  and  therefore  she  ab- 
sented herself  from  her  duties  for  that  pur- 
pose. When  she  returned  to  school  after  an 
eminently  successful  campaign  she  found 
that  she  was  discharged,  and  now  she  is 
making  the  welkin  ring  with  denunciations 
of  a  school  board  that  wickedly  refuses  to 
pay  her  for  work  that  she  has  not  done. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  Mrs.  Peixotto  inad- 
vertently overlooked  a  paragraph  that  ap- 
peared in  this  column  some  few  weeks  ago 
and  that  was  intended  to  settle  this  question 
for  all  time.  She  must  have  overlooked  it  or 
she  would  not  have  had  that  baby,  unless  that, 
too,  was  an  act  of  inadvertence.  We  believe 
that  such  things  have  happened  even  in  well- 
regulated  families,  although  this  is  a  matter 
on  which  we  never  expect  to  have  any  real 
knowledge.  It  was  explained  in  that  para- 
graph that  the  people  of  New  York  are  poor 
but  honest  and  that  they  really  can  not  af- 
ford to  pay  for  duplicate  staffs  of  teachers 
in  order  that  one  relay  may  have  babies  while 
the  other  teaches  them.  The  school  board 
of  that  primitive  but  promising  community 
wishes  it  to  be  understood  that  young  women 
of  the  village  may  have  babies  or  they  may 
teach  school,  but  they  may  not  do  both. 
They  may  take  their  choice.  There  is  no 
coercion  nor  undue  influence.  Mrs.  Peixotto 
complains  that  if  she  had  been  merely  ill  she 
would  have  been  granted  a  leave  of  absence 
without  any  difficulty,  but  because  she  wants 
to  increase  and  multiply,  a  thing  that  she  is 
distinctly  requested  to  do  in  an  early  chapter 
of  Genesis,  a  heartless  school  board  strikes 
her  off  the  list.  But  Mrs.  Peixotto  should 
reflect  on  the  fact  that  illness  is  a  matter 
beyond  her  own  control,  whereas  her  little 
frolic  in  the  way  of  maternity  is  not — at 
least  so  we  are  informed  by  those  who  un- 
derstand  such   matters. 


Now  there  is  more  in  this  matter  than 
meets  the  eye.  Personally  we  should  be  dis- 
posed to  adopt  an  attitude  of  broad  and  lavish 
generosity*  and  instruct  the  people  of  New 
York  to  pay  Mrs.  Peixotto  whatever  that  lady 
is  disposed  to  ask.  A  certain  prodigal  munifi- 
cence in  such  cases  is  one  of  our  charac- 
teristics. In  the  same  spirit  we  should  beg 
Mrs.  Peixotto  to  have  as  many  babies  as  she 
wishes,  to  have  them  early  and  often,  and 
not  to  worry  about  getting  down  to  work,  since 
there  are  so  many  young  women  ready  to 
take  her  place  who  have  absolutely  no  justi- 
fication for  the  same  sort  of  preoccupation. 
But  we  can  not  afford  to  set  precedents  in 
such  a  case  as  this.  Casting  our  eagle  eyes 
forward  into  the  future  we  foresee  the  day 
when  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
must  be  indefinitely  adjourned  because  one 
or  two  of  the  learned  justices  are  having 
babies.  Armies  will  be  delayed  on  the  march 
and  ships  upon  the  high  seas  because  their 
gallant  commanders  must  settle  these  little 
domestic  matters  in  advance.  Contracts  for 
public  work  will  contain  not  only  strike 
clauses  but  also  baby  clauses,  and  we  shall 
never  be  able  to  depend  upon  any  public  ol 
ficials  doing  the  things  that  they  are  paid  to 
do  without  a  preliminary  inquiry  into  possi- 
bilities of  the  most  intimate  and  domestic 
kind.  Clearly  it  will  not  do.  We  can  not 
afford  to  set  precedents  in  this  way.  Caution 
is  a  debt  that  we  owe  to  posterity. 

By  the  way,  is  it  not  a  curious  fact  that 
women  obstinately  refuse  to  have  babies  un- 
less they  are  first  in  receipt  of  salaries  for 
doing  some  other  and  quite  incompatible 
thing. 


Certain  congenital  disabilities  that  are 
never  sufficiently  to  be  regretted  have  pre- 
vented us  from  becoming  a  member  of  a 
woman's  club.  Even  the  plea  of  the  striking 
sen-ices  to  the  sex  that  have  been  rendered 
in  this  column  have  been  coldly  received,  and 
this  shows  what  kind  of  a  world  it  is  that  we 
are  living  in.  For  this  reason  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  mysteries  that  go  on  within  the 
sanctum  is  confined  to  hearsay  and  to  those 
revelations  from  women  themselves  that  oc- 
casionally find  their  way  into  the  newspapers. 
One  such  revelation  is  now  before  us,  and 
although  it  is  by  an  Englishwoman  and  re- 
lates to  English  clubs  we  may  suspect  that 
the  trouble  is  not  wholly  an  insular  one.  It 
is  by  Mrs.  Stuart  Menzies  and  it  appears  in 
the  columns  of  the  London  Daily  Express. 
The  woman's  club,  says  Mrs.  Menzies,  has 
not  been  a  success.  Its  most  devoted  ad- 
herents have  become  a  cult.  Mrs.  Menzies 
can  detect  them  at  sight.  They  wear  cotton 
gloves  and  they  sniff. 

It  is  the  true  devotee  that  has  ruined  club 
life  and  made  it  impossible  for  other  women, 
the  women  who  do  not  wear  cotton  gloves 
and  who  do  not  sniff.  She  has  developed 
vices  that  were  unknown  before  the  advent 
of  t^e  club.  Sometimes  she  is  a  soaplifter  and 
is  .m.-ible  to  refrain  from  putting  the  soap 
into  her  pocket  after  she  has  washed  her 
hards.  Sometimes  she  annexes  the  entire 
st  zk  of  hairpins  placed  in  the  dressing- 
rc  ns  for  the  convenience  of  members. 
i:nes  she  carries  away  all  the  club  note 
paper  upon  which  she  can  lay  her  hands.     In 


point  of  fact  she  will  carry  away  anything 
that  is  not  securely  nailed  down.  Her  appe- 
tite for  unsecured  trifles  is  insatiable. 

Then,  too,  there  is  the  perennial  difficulty 
with  the  newspapers.  The  lady  clubbist  has 
a  pleasant  little  way  of  collecting  all  the  news- 
papers in  the  reading-room,  sitting  on  them 
like  a  brooding  hen,  and  cutting  out  all  the 
choice  bits.  This  is  apt  to  arouse  unchris- 
tian feelings  in  the  other  members  who  may- 
have  wished  to  cut  out  those  same  portions 
and  are  now  debarred. 

Mrs.  Menzies  says  that  when  she  recently 
went  to  her  club  she  asked  for  one  or  two 
papers  that  she  wished  to  see  and  which 
were  not  in  the  reading-room.  Nothing  hap- 
pened, but  while  she  was  waiting  she  observed 
a  member  put  two  or  three  papers  on  a  chair 
and  sit  on  them.  Another  member  put  one 
or  two  under  her  arm  and  took  them  bodily 
out  of  the  room.  Then  Mrs.  Menzies  asked 
a  servant  to  find  for  her  the  papers  that  she 
wanted.  With  a  weary,  comprehensive  look 
around  the  room  he  gave  a  shrug  of  his 
shoulders,  lifted  his  eyebrows,  and  replied, 
"Pinched." 

The  mistake  that  club  women  usually*  make 
is  to  be  too  confidential.  They  want  to  know 
all  about  the  domestic  lives  of  other  mem- 
bers, and  sooner  or  later  this  leads  to  trouble. 
Club  men  may  know  each  other  intimately  for 
years  and  yet  have  no  idea  whether  their 
friends  are  married,  where  they  live,  or  any- 
thing about  them.  They  accept  each  other  at 
their  club  valuation  and  find  plenty  to  talk 
about  without  ever  infringing  on  that  other 
and  private  domain  that  lies  outside  of  the 
club. 


The  new  tariff  law  forbids  the  importation 
of  aigrettes  and  the  plumage  of  birds  of  para- 
dise. There  is  no  ambiguity  about  the  law. 
These  ornaments  are  forbidden  absolutely. 
As  a  result  the  customs  officers  at  New 
York  found  themselves  in  a  quandary  when 
ladies  began  to  arrive  by  the  transatlantic 
steamers  with  the  forbidden  decorations,  not 
hidden  away  in  false  trunk  bottoms  or  buried 
amid  soiled  linen,  but  proudly  displayed  upon 
their  heads.  For  the  first  few  days  the  of- 
ficers did  their  duty  like  Spartan  heroes  and 
at  the  imminent  peril  of  their  lives.  They  re- 
quested the  offending  ladies  to  remove  the 
plumage  and  they  confiscated  it.  What  the 
ladies  said  is  not  a  matter  of  record.  There- 
are  some  things  that  are  never  put  into  print. 
Nor  do  we  know  exactly  what  they  did,  but 
we  do  know  that  within  a  very  few  days  or- 
ders were  sent  from  Washington  that  the  law- 
must  not  be  enforced  against  ladies  who  were 
wearing  the  contraband  in  their  hats.  And  so 
we  get  one  more  object  lesson  in  the  equality 
of  the  sexes.  We  also  get  one  more  illustra- 
tion of  the  procedures  that  bring  all  law  into 
contempt.  That  procedure  is  a  very  simple 
one,  and  it  is  found  elsewhere  than  at  the 
custom-house.  It  consists  in  passing  a  law 
for  the  satisfaction  of  the  purists  and  the  re- 
formers, and  then  ordering  that  the  law  be 
not  enforced  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  leg^l 
libertines.  In  this  way  every  one  is  pleased 
and  there  are  no  hard  feelings  anywhere. 


A  New  York  hotel  manager  is  reported  as 
saying  that  "a  tip  is  nothing  else  than  a  re- 
ward for  special  consideration.  The  question 
will  never  be  solved  as  long  as  any  man  who 
asks  for  special  service  is  in  the  habit  of 
giving  a   reward   for  it." 

An  eminently  sane  proposition,  says  the 
New  York  Evening  Post.  See,  for  instance, 
what  special  service  and  special  consideration 
the  citizen  of  New  York  obtains  by  tipping 
the  waiter.  When  the  customer  sits  down,  the 
waiter  refrains  from  whisking  the  chair  out 
from  under  the  customer  and  letting  him  fall 
to  the  floor,  as  the  waiter  might  very'  easily 
do.  When  he  brings  in  the  soup,  he  brings 
it  in  a  plate  instead  of  a  bottle.  Who  would 
grudge  a  small  tip  for  being  spared  the  hu- 
miliation of  pouring  soup  out  of  a  bottle  ? 
And  in  so  many  other  ways,  which  the  reader 
can  enumerate  for  himself,  the  waiter  puts 
himself  out  to  make  the  diner  comfortable. 
He  refrains  from  sprinkling  sugar  over  the 
roast  beef  and  putting  olive  oil  into  the  ice- 
cream. Between  courses  he  does  not  sit 
down  to  his  own  meal.  If  the  diner  happens 
to  be  in  the  company  of  a  lady  the  waiter 
will  abstain  from  disparaging  remarks  about 
her  complexion.  As  for  the  coat-room  boy, 
what  is  to  prevent  him  from  playing  football 
with  your  hat,  except  the  special  considera- 
tion due  a  distributor  of  tips? 


A  proposal  is  under  consideration  to  ac- 
quire Skerryvore,  Stevenson's  old  home  at 
Bournemouth,  as  a  memorial.  Skerryvore  is 
associated  with  long  and  painful  illness  and 
weary  weeks  in  bed.  Stevenson  went  to 
Bournemouth  hoping  to  get  ride  of  his  lung 
trouble,  but  for  once  Bournemouth  failed  to 
heal,  and  it  was  from  Bournemouth  that  he 
started  out  on  his  long  journey  in  search  ot 
health,  which  he  did  not  find  until  he  reached 
the  South  Seas.  He  was  greatly  attached 
to  Skerryvore,  despite  his  unfortunate  ex- 
periences, and  looked  forward  to  the  time 
when  he  should  return  strong  and  well.  The 
Connie  at  Swanston,  near  Edinburgh,  where 
many  of  his  early  years  were  passed,  is  in 
good  keeping.  Lord  Guthrie  is  the  owner, 
and  Stevenson's  room  is  carefully  preserved 
exactly  as  it  was  when  he  lived  there. 


You  can 
Arrive 


at 


New  York 


on  an  Ocean  Liner 

of  Southern  Pacific  Atlantic 
Steamship  Line  from  New 
Orleans,  after  a  glorious 
"One  Hundred  Golden 
Hours  at  Sea,"  and  get  all 
the  pleasures  and  benefit  of 
an  ocean  trip  covering  the 
time  of  a  transatlantic  voyage. 

Take  "Sunset  Express"  from 
San  Francisco,  Ferry  Station, 
leaving  9:40  p.  m.  daily  via 
Los  Angeles,  Tucson,  El 
Paso,  San  Antonio,  and 
Houston  to  New  Orleans, 
and  stop  over  en  route  if  you 
wish. 


Fare  is  same  as  all-rail,  but 
includes  your  berth  and 
meals  for  five  days  on  steamer. 
Sailings  every  Wednesday 
and  Saturday. 


For  rates,  Sleeping  Car  and 

Steamer  reservations 

See  Agents 


Southern  Pacific 

THE  EXPOSITION  LINE— 1915 

SAN  FRANCISCO:   Flood  Building      Palace  Hotel      Ferry  Station      Phone  Kearny  3160 
Third  and  Townsend  Streets  Station       Phone  Kearny  180 
32  Powell  Street      Phone  Sutter  9S0 
OAKLAND :    Broadway  and  Thirteenth       Phone  Oakland  162 
Sixteenth  Street  Station        Phone  Lakeside  1420 
First  Street  Station       Phone  Oakland  7960 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

Half  an  hour  after  Mrs.  Richly  had  given 
I' her  new  maid  an  t  order  she  became  uneasy 
and  went  to  investigate.  "Well,  Mary,  what 
has  detained  you?  Have  you  found  my  Keats, 
as  requested?"  "Lor",  mum,"  Mary  apolo- 
gized, "I  was  just  qomin'  back  to  ask  what  is 
a  Keats." 


A  worthy  precenler  got  so  irritated  at  a 
:- singer  in  the  congregation  who  used  to  show 
J  off  his  musical  compass  by  changing  from 
(tenor  to  bass  and  bass  to  tenor,  that  at  last 
■  he  burst  out,  "Mr.  O'More,  if  ye're  to  sing 
tenor,  sing  tenor,  or  if  ye're  to  sing  bass,  sing 
kass.  But  we'll  hae  nae'  mair  o'  yer  shandy- 
Igaff."  ^____ 

A  well-known  racehorse  owner  said  to  a 
veterinary  surgeon  :  "How  is  it  you  haven't 
called  on  me  for  your  account?"  "Oh,"  said 
the  vet,  "I  never  ask  a  gentleman  for  money." 
"Indeed!  Then  how  d'you  get  on  if  he  don't 
pay  ?"  "Why,  after  a  certain  time  I  con- 
,  elude  he's  not  a  gentleman,  and  then  I  ask 
him." 


Down  in  New  Orleans  one  day  an  old  negro 
mammy  entered  a  store,  attracted  by  a  win- 
Bow  full  of  gayly  colored  cheap  soaps  on  spe- 
cial sale.  "Gimme  fo'  fV  dera  yar  cakes," 
she  said.  "Will  you  have  them  scented  or 
unscented  ?"  asked  the  clerk.  "No,  Ah  don' 
want  'em  sended,  foh  Ah'm  gwine  take  'em 
wif  me,"  she  answered. 


b  Of  Albrecht  von  Haller,  the  distinguished 
Swiss    physiologist,    Voltaire    once    said,    "Ah, 

|he  is  a  great  man  and  a  great  philosopher," 
"What  you  say,  monsieur,"  his  visitor  replied, 
"does  you  all  the  more  credit  because  Von 
Haller  does  not  do  you  the  same  justice." 
"Alas !"  replied  Voltaire  with  a  grim  smile, 
"very  likely  we  are  both  mistaken." 


An  old  woman  of  enormous  size  hailed  a 
_  tramcar,  and  with  considerable  difficulty  man- 
aged to  climb  up  and  get  a  seat  inside.  When 
she  was  comfortably  settled  she  looked  round 
at  a  man  seated  behind  her  and  said  with 
great  vigor :  "If  you'd  been  'arf  a  man  you'd 
a  'elped  me  hup."  The  man  gave  a  weary- 
looking  smile  and  replied:  "If  you  had  only 
been  'arf  the  woman  you  are  I  might  'ave  'ad 
a  try." 

The  Rev.  Henry  N.  Couden,  the  blind  chap- 
lain of  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Wash- 
ington, had  an  idea  at  one  time  that  he  would 
prefer  to  be  chaplain  of  the  Senate,  and  went 
Mo  see  Speaker  Cannon  about  it.  "What  do 
iyou  want  to  go  over  there  for?"  stormed  the 
Speaker.  "The  House  is  a  flower  garden  and 
the  Senate  is  a  graveyard."  "I  know,"  replied 
the  chaplain  gently,  "but  one  stays  longer  in 
a  graveyard  than  in  a  flower  garden." 


I  De  Smythe  had  been  waltzing  with  his 
host's  ugly  elder  daughter,  and  was  now  in  a 
corner  repairing  damages.  Here  his  would-be 
papa-in-law  espied  him.  "D'you  know,"  he 
remarked,  referring  to  De  Smythe's  late  part- 
ner, "that  girl  is  the  flower  of  my  family, 
sir?"  "So  it  seems,"  answered  the  young 
man.  "But  it's  a  pity  she  comes  off  so,  isn't 
it?"  he  added,  as  he  made  another  vigorous 
rub  at  the  white  spots  on  his  coat-sleeve. 


It  was  getting  windy  on  the  corner  and 
Clem  Jacobs  announced  that  he  was  going  to 
go  home  and  change  his  clothes.  He  was 
clad  for  warmer  weather  and  was  getting  un- 
comfortable. "The  wind  blows  in  here  and 
here  and  here,"  he  remarked  to  a  friend,  in- 
dicating the  places.  "It's  no  sort  of  a  cos- 
iume  for  this  weather."  A  fashionably 
'dressed  woman  passed  just  then  and  over- 
Jieard  his  last  two  sentences.  "Shut  your 
mouth,  you  loafer?"  she  snapped,  turning 
scarlet  and  hurrying  along  indignantly. 


When  this  administration  began  Woodrow 
Wilson  and  his  Cabinet  showed  no  particular 
alacrity  in  discharging  Republican  office- 
holders and  giving  the  patronage  to  Demo- 
crats. In  some  quarters  the  explanation  was 
made  that  the  Republicans  had  become  so 
■ficient  in  the  government  service  that  they 
£iad  to  be  retained  for  the  good  of  the  coun- 
try. This  greatly  peeved  a  hot-headed 
Southern  senator,  who  criticized  the  situation 
as  follows:  "By  thunder!  If  there's  a  job 
under  this  government  that  a  Democrat  can't 
fill  it  ought  to  be  abolished!" 


After  waiting  for  two  weeks  without  a  call, 
the  young  doctor  who  had  hung  out  his 
"single"  in  a  country  town  was  awakened  one 
night  by  an  old  farmer  who  wanted  him  right 
away  for  his  boy,  who  had  been  suddenly 
stricken  with  a  severe  pain  in  the  region  of 
the  stomach.  The  young  doctor  hastened  to 
the  house  and  found  the  boy  lying  on  the  bed 
in  evident  pain  and  surrounded  by  the  family 
and  neighbors.  He  looked  at  the  patient  for 
a  moment,  then,  wishing  to  impress  them  all 
with  his  superior  knowledge  of  medical  terms, 
he    spread    out    his    chest    and    said :      "This 


should  cause  you  no  alarm.  It  is  nothing  but 
a  corrustified  exegesis,  antispasmodically  ema- 
nating from  the  germ  of  the  animal  refrige- 
rator, producing  a  prolific  source  of  irrita- 
bility in  the  pericranial  epidermis  of  intestinal 
profundity."  The  farmer  looked  at  him  a 
moment  and  replied:  ''Now,  that's  just  what 
I  sed  it  wuz,  but  my  wife  she  'lowed  it  wuz 
worms  !" 


The  new  school-teacher  gave  a  boy  a  ques- 
tion in  compound  proportion  for  home  work 
one  evening.  It  included  the  circumstance  of 
''men  working  ten  hours  a  day  to  complete  a 
certain  work."  The  next  morning  the  teacher, 
in  looking  over  the  little  pack  of  exercises, 
found  this  boy's  sum  wholly  unattempted. 
Calling  him  to  her,  she  asked  why  he  had  not 
tried  to  do  the  sum.  The  boy,  after  consider- 
able fumbling  around  in  his  pockets,  brought 
forth  a  note  from  his  father  and  handed  it  to 
her.  Unfolding  it,  the  teacher  read:  "Miss — 
I  refuse  to  let  my  boy  do  his  sum  you  give 
him  as  it  looks  to  me  to  be  a  slur  at  8-hour 
sistum  enny  sum  not  more  than  8  hours  he  is 
welcum  to  do  but  not  more." 


In  the  old  days  of  hand  composition  a 
printer  known  from  New  York  to  San  Fran- 
cisco as  "Pilgrim"  Hazlett  wandered  into  a 
Pennsylvania  town  and  asked  the  editor  of 
the  weekly  for  a  "sit."  "Well,"  said  the 
editor,  "I  can  put  you  to  work,  but  I'm  afraid 
I  can't  pay  much  money."  "Make  me  an 
offer,"  said  the  Pilgrim.  "All  right.  I  can 
give  you  two  meals  a  day  at  my  house,  you 
can  sleep  here  in  the  office  on  this  lounge, 
and  I'll  take  care  of  your  laundry.  Then  if 
you  need  tobacco  get  it  across  the  street  at 
the  grocery.  They  run  an  account  with  us. 
And  up  at  the  brewery  you  can  get  a  can  of 
beer  whenever  you  like.  Besides,  I'll  pay 
you  four  dollars  a  week.  Is  that  satisfac- 
tory ?"  "Gosh,"  said  the  Pilgrim,  after  re- 
peating the  offer  to  get  it  straight  in  his 
mind,  "if  I  get  all  that  what  do  I  want  with 
the  four  dollars?" 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

Both  Necessary. 
The  parting  from  brother 

Was  tearful  and  sad. 
"Be  good,"  whispered  mother. 
"Make  good,"  counseled  dad. 

— Pittsburgh    Post. 


There's  a  Reason. 
Said   a   careless   young   lady   named   Anna, 
When  she  stepped  on  an  empty  banana, 
"Now,    what  do  you   see 
That  you   stare  so    at  me?" 
And  the  bystanders  cried,  "Hosanna!" 

— Stuart   W.   Knight,   in   Life. 


Man's  Pride  in  His  Face. 
The  old  human   race  is  in   love  with  its  face; 

Man   worships   the   cut   of   his   mug. 
In   the  cave  people's  day  the  first  worker   in   clay 

Etched   a  monkey-faced  man  on  his  jug, 
On  clay  and  on  stones  and  on  elephant  bones 
Their    portraits   they    drew — and   they    baked    them 
on  pones. 

The  poor  Eskimo,  buried  deep  in  the  snow. 
Puts  his  totem  pole  up  in  the  breeze, 

It's  his  horrible  phiz  done  in  wood,  so  it  is, 
A  frieze  that  would  cause  you  to   freeze. 

Those   faces  up  there  they  would   frighten  a  bear, 

And  the  pole  that  must  tote  'em's  a  totem  for  fair. 

The    Assyrian    "kinks,"    those    proud    purple    old 
ginks, 
Flat-nosed  and  as  ugly  as  gall, 
Their    portraits    they'd    mix    in    the    clay    of    the 
bricks 
And  they'd  bake  'em  and  make  'em  a  wall. 
It's  a  poor  trait  o*  character — wouldn't  you  say — 
To  want  your  old  portrait  forced  on  us  that  way? 

Old   Queen  Cleopatra,  she  still  gazes  at  you 

Sketched  out  on  an  obelisk  pile, 
The    folks    who    were    ace    high,    they    all    nailed    a 
face  high 

On   stone  in  the  land  of  the  Nile. 
Today  we  have  faces  in  color  and  tone 
Produced  on  our  billboards  with  lithograph   stone. 

Every  old  talcum  can  bears  the  face  of  a  man, 
King  George  puts  his  face  on  the  stamps, 

The  Czar  he  puts  his  on  the  coin,  so  his  phiz 
Will  be  dear  to  dukes,  peasants,  and  tramps. 

Ever  go  to  a  show  with  the  freaks  in  a  row? 

Did  the  fat  lady  sell  your  photo,   or  no? 

Yes,    we   all  love  our   phiz,    freaky   fierce   as   if  is, 

We  are  proud   of  our   features  and  shapes, 
And    we  swell   up  and    "bust" — we   poor   creatures 
of  dust — 
When   our  photograph   gets   "in   the  papes." 
For  the  power  of  the  press  is  a  thunderbolt  hurled 
That    can    carry    our    mugs    through    the    width    of 
the  world!  — Kansas   City  Star. 

■»♦*■ 

Mrs.  Casey  was  proud  of  her  strong,  mus- 
cular son,  and  still  more  proud  of  him  when 
he  went  into  a  gymnasium  and  made  himself 
locally  famous.  Then  one  day  a  rumor 
reached  her  ears  which  she  didn't  like,  and 
when  Michael  came  home  that  night  she  pro- 
ceeded to  take  him  to  task.  "Look  here,  Mike 
Casey,  what's  this  I'm  hearing  about  yer 
doin's  at  the  gymnasium?  Don't  ye  know  it's 
poor  we  are,  an'  havin'  no  money  to  pay  for 
yer  destructive  carry  in'  on?"  "Why,  what  do 
ye  mean,  mither?"  asked  the  astonished 
Mike.  "Aint  they  sayin'  all  over  town  that 
ye  have  broke  two  of  their  best  records  down 
there  ?"  she  howled. 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
A   chronicle   of   the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the   Bay   of   San   Francisco   will   be   found    in 
the  following  department: 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Josephine  Elizabeth  Hein- 
rich  and  Mr.  Joseph  Rosborough  took  place  Tues- 
day evening,  October  21,  at  St.  Francis  de  Sales 
Church  in  Oakland.  The  bride  is  a  daughter  of 
Mrs.    Emil   Heinrich. 

From  New  York  comes  the  announcement  of 
the  wedding  of  Miss  Beatrice  Oliver  and  Mr. 
l'elton  B.  Elkins  on  Sunday,  October  19.  Mr. 
Elkins  is  the  son  of  Mrs.  William  Delaware  Neil- 
son  of  Philadelphia  and  a  brother  of  Mrs.  Chris- 
tian de  Guigne  of   San  Mateo. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Jeanette  Hooper  and  Mr. 
Arthur  B.  Foote  took  place  Thursday  evening,  Oc- 
tober 23,  at  the  family  residence  on  Laguna 
Street.  The  bride's  attendants  were  her  cousin, 
Miss  Christine  Brown,  and  Miss  Lucy  Stebbing. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Serita  Van  Vliet  and  Lieu- 
tenant David  P.  Wood,  Sixteenth  Infantry,  U.  S. 
A.,  will  take  place  Thursday,  November  6,  at  the 
home  in  Shrewsbury,  Connecticut,  of  Miss  Van 
Vliet's  grandmother,  Mrs.  Van  Vliet.  The  bride- 
to-be  is  the  daughter  of  Colonel  Robert  Van  Vliet, 
U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Van  Vliet  of  Galveston,  Texas. 
After  a  wedding  trip  to  New  York  the  young 
couple  will  come  west,  where  they  will  reside  at 
Eort   McDowell. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Dorothy  May  and  Mr. 
Roger  Lennon  took  place  Wednesday  evening,  Oc- 
tober 15,  at  the  home  of  the  bride's  mother,  Mrs. 
Margaret  C.  May.  Upon  their  return  from  their 
wedding  trip  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lennon  will  reside  in 
this  city. 

Miss  Corona  and  Miss  Florence  Williams  en- 
tertained a  number  of  friends  Wednesday  evening 
at  a  dance  at  their  home  in  Berkeley. 

Mrs.  Guy  Manning  was  hostess  recently  at  a  tea 
at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Miss  Marjorie  Mhoon  gave  a  luncheon  recently 
in  honor  of  Mrs.  John  Jerome  Alexander  of  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  Walter  Martin  was  hostess  recently  at  a 
children's  party  at  the  Burlingame  Club.  The 
affair  was  in  honor  of  the  birthday  of  her  little 
daughter.    Miss    Eleanor   Martin. 

Sequoia  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  gave  a  bridge  party  Saturday. 
The  affair  was  for  the  benefit  of  their  exposition 
building. 

Mrs.  Paul  Charles  Butte  was  hostess  Wednesday 
at  a  luncheon  in  honor  of  Miss  Elise  Osborne, 
who  will  leave  shortly  to  study  music  in  Paris. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Frederick  Kohl  entertained  a 
number  of  friends  Tuesday  evening  at  a  theatre 
and  supper  party. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Smith  O'Brien  have  is- 
sued invitations  to  a  dance  Friday  evening,  No- 
vember 7.  The  affair  will  be  in  honor  of  their 
daughter,   Miss  Gertrude  O'Brien. 

Mrs.  A.  P.  Whittell  gave  a  dance  Saturday 
evening  at  the  Burlingame  Club  in  honor  of  her 
son-in-law  and  daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kirk  Albert 
of  Wiesbaden. 

Mrs.  John  Ward  Mailliard  was  hostess  at  a  tea 
Wednesday  at  the  Town  and  Country  Club  in 
honor  of  Miss  Helen  Wallach. 

Miss  Helen  Keeney  gave  a  bridge  party  Wednes- 
day evening  at  her  home  on   Buchanan   Street. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Hale  Douglass  was  hostess  Wednes- 
day at  a  the  dansant  at  her  home  at  Yerba 
Buena. 

Mrs.  Kirby  Crittenden  was  the  guest  of  honor 
recently  at  a  tea  given  by  her  sister,  Miss  Edna 
Fay. 

Lieutenant-Commander  Kirhy  Crittenden,  U.  S. 
N.,  and  Mrs.  Crittenden  gave  a  dinner-dance  Mon- 
day evening  on  board  the  U.  S.  S.  Charleston  in 
honor  of  Miss  Fay  and  Miss  Oliver. 

Mrs.  Wallace  Berthoff  was  hostess  Tuesday  after-- 
noon  at  a  bridge  party  at  her  home  on  Clay 
Street. 

The  members  of  the  Southern  Club  gave  a 
dinner-dance  Friday  evening  in  their  club  house 
on  California  Street. 

Mrs.  George  H.  Howard  was  hostess  Sunday 
evening  at  a  dinner  at  her  home  in  San  Mateo. 
The  affair  was  in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kirk 
Albert,  who  leave  next  week  for  their  home  in 
Germany. 

Le  Due  et  la  Duchesse  de  Richelieu  entertained 
a  number  of  friends  Monday  at  a  tea  at  the  Fair- 
mont Hotel  in  honor  of  Senor  and  Sefiora  de 
Gogorza. 

Dr.  Emil  Schmoll  was  host  at  a  theatre  and 
supper    party    Monday    evening. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  W.  Morgan  gave  a  dinner 
Thursday  evening  at  their  home  in  Oakland.  The 
affair  was  in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Haney  of  New  Jersey.  Accompanied  by  their 
guests,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morgan  later  attended  the 
Brazilian  ball  at  the  Hotel  Oakland. 

Miss  Kathleen  Farrell  gave  a  tea  Friday  in 
honor  of  Miss  Ha  Sonntag. 

Mrs.  George  Russell  Lukens  entertained  a  num- 
ber of  friends  Thursday  at  luncheon  at  the  St. 
Francis  Hotel  in  honor  of  Le  Due  et  la  Duchesse 
de  Richelieu.  They  were  the  complimented  guests 
again  Friday  evening  when  Mr.  J.  William  Byrne 
gave  a  dinner  and  theatre  party. 

Mrs.  John  E.  Page  was  hostess  recently  at  a  re- 
ception at  the  Hotel  Potter  in  Santa  Barbara  in 
honor  of   Miss  Marguerite  Doe. 

Miss  Helen  Wallach  was  the  guest  of  honor 
Thursday  at  a  tea  given  by  Mrs.  Edgar  N.  Wil- 
son at  her  home  on  Walnut  Street. 

Miss  Adclia  Bcrnhard  gave  a  tea  Tuesday  after- 
noon in   honor  of  Miss   Ethel  Gregg. 

Mrs.  Alan  Macdonald  was  hostess  Tuesday 
afternoon  at  a  tea  at  the  Palace  Hotel  in  honor 
uf    Miss    Nina    Jones    of    Santa    Barbara. 

Trau  Eugcn  Scluile  (Katharine  Elliott)  enter- 
tained a  number  of  San  Francisco  friends  re- 
cently at  tea  at  her  residence  in  Dresden,  Ncu- 
stadt.  among  whom  were  Mrs.  W.  E.  Hopkins, 
Mis=  Kate  R.  Stone,  Mrs.  F.  II.  Green,  Mis.  F, 
C.  McCreary,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Wright,  Miss  Marion 
Chenery,  Mrs.  A,  A.  Pennoycr,  Miss  Haste,  Miss 
Ju'J  i  Van  Fleet,  Miss  Dorothy  Baker,  Miss 
Gl.Jys  Buchanan,  Mrs.  Lund,  the  Misses  Volk- 
nia    i,  and   Mrs.    Deamer. 

M    s  Mavcia  Brackenridge  entertained  a  number 
friends  recently  at  a  moving  picture  parly  and 
ncheon  at  the  Hotel  Potter  in  Santa  Barbara. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments  to   and   from   this   city   and   Coast   and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Pope,  Miss  Emily  Pope, 
and  Masters  George  and  Kenneth  Pope  arrived 
Saturday  from  New  York,  where  they  have  been 
visiting  since  their  arrival  a  few  weeks  ago  from 
Europe.  They  are  established  for  the  winter  in 
their    town    house   on    Pacific  Avenue. 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Bee  and  her  son,  Mr.  Everett  N. 
Bee,  have  returned  from  New  York  and  are 
occupying  their  apartment  on  California  Street. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Eyre  have  closed  their 
country  home  in  Atherton  and  are  settled  in  their 
town  house   on    Buchanan    Street. 

After  a  visit  with  Miss  Dora  Winn,  Miss  Ger- 
trude Greeley  has  returned  to  her  home  in  Wash- 
ington,   D.    C. 

Dr.  George  Lyman  and  Mrs.  Lyman  (formerly 
Miss  Dorothy  Van  Sicklen)  are  planning  to  sail 
December  3  for  home.  Since  their  marriage  two 
years   ago   they   have    resided   in   Germany. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  R.  King  have  returned 
to  this  city  after  having  spent  the  summer  in  the 
East. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Avery  McCarthy  and  Mis* 
Aileen  McCarthy  have  returned  to  their  home  in 
Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Volkmann,  Miss  Johanna 
Yolkmann,  and  Miss  Edith  Treanor  are  at  present 
in  Berlin,  having  gone  there  recently  after  sev- 
eral weeks  of  travel  in  Russia.  They  will  remain 
abroad    until    the    holidays. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Ward  Mailliard  have  re- 
turned from  Belvedere,  where  they  have  been 
spending  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Lawson,  Mr.  Richard  Tobin, 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Huntington,  and  Miss  Ernestine  Mc- 
Near  are  among  the  San  Franciscans  who  have 
arrived  in  New  York  from  Europe. 

Mrs.  John  Drum  and  Miss  Virginia  Jolliffe  are 
expected  home  next  week  from  New  York,  where 
they  went  to  meet  Mrs.  Drum's  mother,  Mrs.  J.  J. 
Spieker,  who  has  been  spending  the  summer  in 
Europe. 

Mrs.  Frank  B.  Anderson  has  gone  East  to  visit 
her   relatives  in  Brooklyn,    New   York. 

Mrs.  Egbert  Stone  has  returned  from  New 
York,  where  she  went  a  month  ago  to  place  her 
daughter,    Miss    Dorothy    Stone,    in   school. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Keyes  have  moved 
from  Devisadero  Street  into  their  new  home  on 
Jackson    Street    near    Laurel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tennant  Harrington  and  then 
daughter,  Miss  Marie  Louise  Harrington,  sailed 
Wednesday  for  Honolulu.  They  were  accompa- 
nied by  Miss  Emily  Tubbs,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    William  B.    Tubbs. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  A.  Miller  have  returned 
from  New  York  and  are  residing  at  the  Fair- 
mont Hotel. 

Mr.  J.  Tarn  McGrew  returned  last  week  from 
a  brief  visit  in  Honolulu  and  is  spending  a  few 
days  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  en  route  to  his  home 
in  Paris. 

Miss  Helen  Ashton  returned  last  week  from 
Manila  and  left  Tuesday  with  her  mother,  Mrs. 
George  F.  Ashton,  for  Sacramento,  where  they 
will    reside   during  the   winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Mayo  Newhall  and  Miss 
Marion  Newhall  are  again  occupying  their  resi- 
dence on  Green  Street  after  having  spent  the  sum- 
mer in  Burlingame,  where  they  rented  the  Ponia- 
towski  house. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Chesebrough  and  their 
little  son  are  visiting  Mr.  Chesebrough  and  the 
Misses  Edith  and  Helen  Chesebrough  at  their 
home  on  Clay  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  Cooper  have  returned  from 
their  ranch  in  Mendocino  County  and  will  spend 
the    winter    in    their    Burlingame    home. 

Judge  James  A.  Cooper,  Mrs.  Cooper,  and  Miss 
Ethel  Cooper  are  established  in  an  apartment  on 
Gough    Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Rutherford  have  been 
spending  the  past  week  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard 
N.    Drown. 

Mrs.  James  A.  Robinson  has  closed  her  country 
home  in  Woodside  and  is  settled  for  the  winter  at 
the   Hotel    Monroe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard  have  returned  to 
town  after  having  spent  the  summer  in  Woodside. 
The  Misses  Ruth  Winslow  and  Ruth  Zeile  were 
recent   guests    at  their  country   home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lorenzo  Avenali  spent  a  few 
days  last  week  in  Menlo  Park  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thomas   Breeze. 

Mrs.  Harry  N.  Stetson  has  returned  to  her 
home  in  Burlingame,  where  she  is  recovering 
from  a  recent  operation   for   appendicitis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orville  C.  Pratt  and  their  two 
little  sons  have  gone  to  their  ranch  in  Chico  for 
a  few  weeks'  visit. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Athearn  Folger  and  the 
Misses  Evelyn  and  Genevieve  Cunningham  have 
returned  from  an  automobile  trip  to  Santa  Bar- 
bara. 

Miss  Henriette  Blanding  sailed  Wednesday  with 
a  party  of  friends  for  Europe,  where  she  will  re- 
main during  the  winter. 

Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway  has  returned  from 
the  East. 

Mr.  Francis  McComas  has  returned  from  Ari- 
zona for  a  brief  visit. 

Mrs.  James  Otis  and  Miss  Frcdericka  Otis  have 
arrived  in  New  York  from  Europe  and  will  re- 
turn  home  early  in  November. 

Mrs.  John  McMullin  has  returned  from  the 
East,  where  she  has  been  spending  the  summer 
with  relatives.  She  was  accompanied  on  her  home- 
ward trip  by  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Jack  Hayes,  who 
has  been  abroad  during  the  past  two  years. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Leonard  have  returned 
to  New  York  after  their  annual  visit  to  Mrs. 
Lane-Leonard  and  their  little  granddaughter,  Jean 
Leonard. 

Mrs.  George  Kellogg  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Whitney 
left  yesterday  for  Europe,  where  they  will  travel 
until    April. 

Mrs.  Osgood  Hooker  is  recovering  from  an  ope- 
ration for  appendicitis  at  the  Adlcr  Sanatorium. 
Mis.  Godey  will  leave  next  week  for  her  home 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  She  has  been  spending 
several  weeks  with  her  son-in-law  and  daughter, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Frederick  Kohl,  at  the  Bur- 
lingame Country  Club. 

Mrs.  Cyrus  Walker  and  Mrs.  William  McAfee 
are   motoring   through    Southern    California. 

Mrs.  Joseph  D.   Redding  and  her  daughter,  Miss 


Josephine  Redding,  are  en  route  to  their  home  in 
Paris  after  a  few  weeks'  visit  in  this  city  with 
Mr.    Redding. 

Mrs.  Hippolyte  Dutard,  Mrs.  Charles  Farquhar- 
son,  and  Miss  Gladys  Buchanan  arrived  Thursday 
in  New  York  from   Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garrett  McEnerney,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ward  Barron,  and  Mrs.  Downey  Harvey 
have  arrived  in  New  York  from  Europe,  where 
they  have  been  spending  the  summer.  They  will 
return   home   about   November   6. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ferd  C.  Peterson  of  Belvedere 
are  enjoying  a  few  weeks'  vacation  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara as  guests  of  Mrs.  Harriett  P.  Miller  at  her 
home,  Earlton  Lodge.  During  their  absence  the 
Belvedere  home  will  be  occupied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ward  Mailliard  (formerly  Miss  Kate  Peterson), 
who  have  returned  from  the  Cedars  in  the  high 
Sierras,  where  they  have  been  domiciled  since 
their  wedding  on   September  20   last. 

Captain  Arthur  M.  Shipp,  Twentieth  Infantry, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  been  detailed  as  inspector  and  in- 
structor  of  the  organized   militia  of    Virginia. 

Major  Wallace  Dewitt,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  relieved  from  duty  in  the  Hawaiian  De- 
partment. 

Captain  William  H.  Moncrief,  Medical  Corps, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  been  ordered  to  Fort  Myer,  Vir- 
ginia,   for   temporary   duty. 

Contract  Surgeon  J.  L.  Tremblay,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
been  detailed  to  the  army  transport  service  at 
Seattle,    Washington. 

Lieutenant  Peter  H.  Ottosen,  U.  S.  A.,  on  duty 
at  the  Coast  Artillery  School  at  Fort  Monroe, 
has  been  ordered  to  the  Philippines  to  command 
the  United  States  mine  planter,  General  Henry 
Knox. 

Lieutenant  Joseph  R.  Cygon,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been 
transferred  from  the  One  Hundred  and  Fifty- 
Third  to  the  Sixtieth  Company. 

Lieutenant  Anton  H.  Schroeter,  First  Cavalry, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  been  granted  a  three  months'  leave 
of    absence. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Richmond  P.  Davis,  U.  S. 
A.,  arrived  Monday  from  New  York  and  is  in 
command  at  Fort  Winfield  Scott. 

Major  Herman  W.  Schull,  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment, U.  S.  A.,  has  been  granted  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  one  month. 

Captain  Clarence  B.  Smith,  Coast  Artillery,  U. 
S.  A.,  who  has  been  relieved  as  inspector  and 
instructor  of  the  Coast  Artillery  Reserves  in  the 
State  of  Washington,  has  been  assigned  to  the 
One  Hundred  and  Forty-Ninth   Company. 

Captain  Henry  M.  Merriam,  Coast  Artillery,  U. 
S.  A.,  has  been  placed  on  the  list  of  detached  of- 
ficers. 

Captain  Harry  W.  McCauley,  Coast  Artillery 
Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  granted  a  ten  days'  leave 
of  absence  from  his  station  at  Fort  Baker. 

Brigadier-General  Leon  A.  Matile,  U.  S.  A.  (re- 
tired), has  arrived  in  this  city  from  his  home  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  General  Matile  is  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  his  son,  Lieutenant  George  J.  Matile, 
Twenty-Fourth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  who  is  on  a 
leave  of  absence  from  his  regiment  in  the  Philip- 
pines. 

Lieutenant  John  P.  Edgerly,  Second  Infantry, 
U.  S.  A.,  who  has  been  stationed  at  Fort  Shafter, 
Hawaii,  has  been  ordered  to  the  army  aviation 
school  at   San  Diego. 

Captain  Samuel  B.  Mclntyre,  Fourteenth  Infan- 
try, U.  S.  A.,  who  has  been  stationed  at  Fort 
George  Wright,  Washington,  has  been  ordered  to 
the  Lctterman  General  Hospital  at  the  Presidio. 

Major  Gideon  McD.  Vanpoole,  Medical  Corps, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  been  relieved  from  duty  at  Fort 
Washington,  Maryland,  and  ordered  to  Hawaii. 

Ensign  H.  C.  Ridgely,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  at- 
tached to   the   U.    S.    S.   Mississippi. 

Assistant  Surgeon  A.  T.  Weston,  M.  R.  C,  has 
been  ordered  to  the  recruiting  station  at  New 
York. 

Lieutenant  David  M.  Le  Breton,  U.  S.  N.,  has 
been  detailed  as  aid  to  the  commander  of  the 
third  division  of  the  Atlantic  fleet. 

Assistant  Surgeon  Guthrie  McConnell,  M.  R. 
O,  has  been  ordered  to  the  recruiting  station  at 
Philadelphia. 

■»»•- 

The  home  in  New  York  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ernest  Stillman  has  been  brightened  by  the 
advent  of  a  daughter.  Mrs.  Stillman,  who 
was  formerly  Miss  Mildred  Whitney,  is  a 
daughter  of  Mrs.  William  Reding  of  this  city. 


The  home  in  Berkeley  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Maurice  Harrison  has  been  brightened  by  the 
advent   of   a   daughter. 


The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Percy  Hanni- 
gan  has  been  brightened  by  the  advent  of  a 
daughter. 


Dixon  Exhibition  of  Canvases. 
Announcement  is  made  of  an  interesting  ex- 
hibition of  canvases  to  be  made  by  Maynard 
Dixon,  the  Western  painter,  at  550  Sutter 
Street,  beginning  November  1.  The  subjects 
cover  a  wide  range  of  country,  including  Mon- 
tana, Oregon,  California,  Nevada,  Arizona, 
New  Mexico,  and  Mexico. 


"Travel  Talk"  by  George  Hamlin  Filch. 
Mr.  George  Hamlin  Fitch  will  give  a 
"Travel  Talk"  of  impressions  of  a  world  tour 
on  Friday,  October  31,  in  the  art  gallery  on 
the  fifth  floor  of  the  Paul  Elder  Building, 
2S9  Grant  Avenue. 


The  Swiss  Alpine  Club,  established  in  1863, 
is  celebrating  its  jubilee  this  autumn.  Though 
not  the  very  oldest  established  Alpine  club, 
it  was  preceded  by  both  the  English  and  the 
German  Alpine  clubs,  the  Swiss  club  ranks  as 
one  of  the  most  important.  The  membership 
which  in  1S63,  the  year  of  the  club's  first  mem- 
bers' meeting,  only  numbered  thirty-six  has 
risen  from  that  time  to  13,496.  The  club  has 
been  responsible  for  the  fixing  of  the  tariffs 
for  the  ascents  and  for  the  regulations  to 
which  the  guides  must  conform  before  being 
considered  eligible  to  hold  certificates. 


Have  you  dined  in  the 

PALM  COURT 

of  the  Palace  Hotel  ? 
Reserve  tables  (or 

Portola  Table-d'Hote  Supper 

Saturday,  Oct.  25th 
PALACE  HOTEL  COMPANY 

FAIRMONT  HOTEL 

Under  same  management 


Hotel  Oakland 

The   most  beautiful  and  comfortable  Hotel  in 
California.    Of  Class  A  Fireproof 
Construction. 
The  Business  and  Social  Centre  of  Oakland. 
Key  Route  and  S.  P.  Electric  trains  (via  Ala- 
meda Mole)  one  short  block  from  the  hotel. 
Free  Electric  Bus  meets  all  Overland  Trains. 
Perfect  Service.         Unsurpassed  Cuisine. 
Moderate  Prices. 
European  Plan  only.      Bates  $1.50  and  upwards. 
SPECIAL  RATES  to  PERMANENT  GUESTS. 
Under  Management  oi  Victor  Reiter. 


MAJESTIC     HOTEL 

Northwest   Cor.  Sutter   and   Gough    Sts. 
UNDER  NEW  MANAGEMENT 

Most  attractive  Family  Hotel  in  San  Francisco. 
Excellent  cuisine.    Moderate  rates.     Special  in- 
ducements to  permanent  guests.    Inspection  in- 
vited. MKS.  JOSEPHINE  LIBBY.  Lessee. 
FREDERIC    GEORGE.  Manager. 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

UNION  SQUARE 
Reserve  your  tables  for 

Portola  Night 

Saturday,  Oct.  25th 


Under    the    management    of 
James  Woods 


Hotel  VENDOME 

SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 

American  or  European  Plan 

A  Delightful  Home 
in  the  Garden  City 

First  Class  in  Every  Respect 
With  Moderate  Rates 

MORGAN  ROSS,  Manager 


AMERICAN  PLAN 

The  r>ecp-8ea  Fishing  at  this  famous  resort  has 
never  been  better  than  at  the  present  time. 
Tuna,  Albicore  and  Yellow  tail  are  being  caught 
daily  as  well  as  other  species  prized  by  anglers. 
Boat  house  on  hotel  grounds  with  full  equipment 
for  fishing  parties. 

Polo  Season  Opens  January  lit 

Write  for  Booklet 

JOHN  J.  HERNAN,  Manager,  Coronado  Beach,  Cal. 

H.  F.  Norcross,  L.  A.  A  sent,  334  South  Spring  St. 
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INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Lord  Halsbury,  who  recently  celebrated  his 
eighty-eighth  birthday,  has  been  working  for 
a  number  of  years  on  a  digest  of  the  laws  of 
England. 

Prince  William  Frederick  of  Wied,  who 
has  just  decided  to  accept  the  nomination 
to  the  throne  of  the  independent  state  of 
Albania,  is  the  head  of  the  princely  house  of 
Wied,   Germany. 

Dr.  Alexander  G.  Ruthven,  who  has  just 
returned  from  an  expedition  of  two  months  in 
the  mountains  between  Venezuela  and  Co- 
lombia, is  curator  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan. He  brought  back  many  rare  specimens 
which  will  add  to  the  scientific  knowledge  of 
that  little-known  country. 

Arthur  W.  Reynolds,  who  was  recently 
elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  American 
Bankers'  Association  at  its  thirty-ninth  an- 
nual convention,  was  formerly  vice-president 
of  the  association.  He  is  from  Des  Moines, 
Iowa.  He  is  succeeded  by  W.  A.  Law  of 
Philadelphia   as   first   vice-president. 

Professor  Paul  Shorey,  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Greek  language  and  literature  in 
the  University  of  Chicago,  has  been  granted 
a  year's  leave  of  absence  by  the  university 
board  of  trustees  to  assume  the  duties  of  the 
Roosevelt  professorship  in  the  University  of 
Berlin.  Professor  Shorey  will  give  in  Berlin 
a  series  of  lectures  on  the  general  subject 
of  "Culture  and  Democracy  in  America." 

Dr.  Frederick  Parker  Gay,  who  has  worked 
out  a  new  method  of  typhoid  vaccination,  is 
professor-  of  pathology  in  the  University  of 
California.  His  new  method  differs  from  the 
method  ordinarily  used  heretofore  in  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  in  that  he 
uses  a  sensitized  culture — a  culture  treated 
with  immune  serum.  Professor  Gay's  method 
shortens  the  time  required  for  inoculation. 

David  Z.  T.  Yui,  formerly  secretary  to  the 
vice-president  of  the  Chinese  republic,  is  now 
traveling  in  this  country  to  learn  modern 
methods  for  adoption  in  China.  While  in 
Washington  recently  Mr.  Yui  spent  some  time 
investigating  the  work  of  the  forest  service, 
in  order  that  he  might  find  out  whether  its 
organization  and  methods  would  be  of  value 
to  the  newly  created  department  of  agri- 
culture and  forestry  in  China. 

Captain  Mark  E.  F.  Kerr,  who  has  been 
"loaned"  to  the  Greek  government  as  a  naval 
reorganizer  for  a  period  of  two  years,  comes 
of  seafaring  stock,  his  father  having  been  an 
admiral  in  the  British  navy.  Captain  Kerr 
entered  the  service  in  1S77.  He  served  in 
the  naval  brigade  in  the  Egyptian  war  of 
1882,  and  in  the  Soudan  in  1891.  He  has 
been  decorated  by  Russia,  Italy,  and  Spain. 
Were  he  not  devoted  to  his  calling  he  might 
have  won  a  name  in  the  literary  field,  for  a 
number  of  poems  have  come  from  his  pen. 

Clayton  D.  Mell,  who  has  sailed  from  New 
York  for  British  Guiana  to  inspect  green- 
heart  timber  to  be  used  in  the  construction 
of  docks  and  other  marine  work  for  the 
Panama  Canal,  is  an  expert  in  the  govern- 
ment forestry  service.  He  will  ascertain 
where  the  genuine  can  be  obtained  in  suf- 
ficient quantities  and  right  sizes,  find  out 
what  substitutes  are  to  be  avoided,  and  pre- 
pare specifications  which,  incorporated  in  pur- 
chase contracts,  will  eliminate  everything  but 
genuine  greenheart,  the  most  durable  wood  in 
the  world. 

Philipp  Schneidemann,  on  whose  shoulders 
has  fallen  the  mantle  of  the  late  August 
Bebel  as  leader  of  the  German  Socialists,  has 
come  to  this  country  to  remain  for  two 
months  and  will  be  heard  on  the  lecture  plat- 
form in  the  East  and  as  far  west  as  Denver. 
He  speaks  no  English,  as  he  was  brought  to 
the  United  States  by  the  German  language 
group  of  the  Socialist  party.  He  is  against 
violence  of  all  kinds,  having  no  sympathy 
with  syndicalism  and  the  I.  W.  W.  movement. 
Herr  Schneidemann  was  for  eleven  years  the 
lieutenant  of  Bebel  and  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Reichstag  for  thirty-five  years.  In  ap- 
pearance he  is  dignified  and  might  easily  be 
taken   for  a  German  university  professor. 

General  Venustiano  Carranza,  recognized 
as  a  power  among  the  revolutionists  in 
Mexico,  and  who  is  a  future  presidential  pos- 
sibility, is  a  lawyer  of  ability,  having  prac- 
ticed his  profession  with  success  in  his  na- 
tive state.  He  is  a  towering  figure,  standing 
over  six  feet,  owns  many  miles  of  grazing 
lands,  and  has  been  one  of  the  country's 
largest  cattlemen.  During  his  life — he  is  be- 
tween fifty  and  sixty — he  has  herded  cattle, 
cut  down  trees,  prospected  for  minerals,  and 
labored  in  the  fields.  Calm,  shrewd, 
methodical,  fearless,  yet  it  is  said  he  hates 
bloodshed.  What  he  wants  for  his  followers 
he  takes,  but  he  rules  his  men  with  a  hand 
of  iron. 

Leonard  Davis,  whose  paintings  of  Alaskan 
scenery  have  won  him  more  than  national 
fame,  spent  six  years  in  the  frozen  north, 
having  gone  into  the  country  as  a  miner, 
being  unable  to  win  success  with  his  brush  in 
New  York.  He  is  a  native  of  Massachusetts, 
having  been  born  in  1864.     He  studied  abroad. 


and  returning  home  found  himself  facing  the 
problem  which  drove  him  to  Alaska.  There 
he  toiled  as  a  gold-seeker,  built  cabins  and 
bridges,  and  gold  came  to  him.  Then  he  be- 
gan painting  the  wonderful  scenery  of  the 
silent  interior.  Some  of  his  sketches  were 
painled  at  a  temperature  of  20  degrees  below 
zero.  O.  L.  Dickeson,  president  of  the  White 
Pass  and  Yukon  Railway,  was  so  impressed 
with  Davis's  work  that  he  started  a  fund  with 
which  it  is  hoped  to  acquire  ten  of  Mr.  Davis's 
canvases,  to  be  hung  on  the  walls  of  the 
Washington    State   Art   Association's    gallery. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 

The  Wine  Press. 
I    watch  the  figure   of  the  dawn, 

A  ruddy  shape, 
Crushing   the   purple   clouds,    as  one 

Who  treads  the  grape. 

And,    gushing   from    each    mellow    core, 

The  red  sunshine 
O'ei floweth   heaven's  starry   floor 

With  precious  wine. 

The  moon  reels  tipsy  from  her  tower 

In  sorry  plight, 
And  every  bird  and  beast  and  flower 

Is  drunk  with  light. 
-Theodore  Lynch   FitaSiiuons,   in   Smart  Set. 


The  Heavenly  Road. 
There    was    no    milky    way    of    stars, 

But  just  a  field  of  green 
With    daisies    by    the    pasture    bars 

AH    radiant   and   serene ! 

There  were  no  angels  in  the  air, 

Nor  raptured  seraphs  wise, 
But   up   the   noontide's   sunlit   stair 

Trooped  gorgeous  butterflies! 

There    was    no    river    of  pure   gold, 

But    dancing    in    the    breeze 
A    laughing    brook    forever    rolled 
i  Beneath    the    arching    trees ! 

There  were   no   shining  jasper   walls, 

Nor    azure    bald  ricked    dome, 
But  just  a  house  with  friendly  halls, 
And  quiet  peace  of  home! 
—Edzvard    Wilbur   Mason,    in    the    Craftsman. 


Singing. 
Last  night  I  sang  with  careless  heart 

Indifferent   who    should    hear    my    song, 
And  mockingly  I  took  the  gold 

Flung  by  the  drifting  throng. 

Tonight  you  crossed  the  little  Square.    .    .    . 

A  glory   filled  the  bitter  street. 
I  sang  for  Love,  and  singing's  sake — 

And  the   gold   lay   at  my  feet. 

— New   York  Sun 


"Wind  Mubic. 

It  seems  the  song  of  breakers  on  a  shore 

Shell-strewn  and  desolate,   of  sweep  of  wings, 
Or  some  dazed  giant's   sleepy  mutterings, 

Or  dying  echo  of  a  forest  roar; 

There  is  sad  music  in  it  from  a  score 
Interpreted    by    angels,    moaning    strings 
That  lure  to  grief  and  gray  imaginings 

And   memories  of  joys  that  thrill   no  more. 

A  hush  comes  and  awhile  the  world  is  still   .    .    . 
Sudden  from  out  the  haze  of  gold  and  blue 
Comes     a     lark's     carol,     strangely     far     and 
thinned. 
Then    through    the    vibrant    pine   trees   on    the    hill 
Scurries  a  breeze   .    .    .   the  chords  begin  anew, 
The  sigh  and  surge  of  bracken  in  the  wind. 
—Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


The  Beggar. 
Always  beside  me  as  I  go  my  way 

This   beggar,    Time,    walks   with    his   outstretched 

palms, 
Demanding,  not  beseeching,  of  me  alms — 
Alms  of  the  precious  hours  of  my  day. 

So  side  by  side  we  walk  until  my  day 

Is  growing  dusk,  and  Time's  purse  of  the  years 
Holds    alms    of    mine,    bright-jeweled    with    my 
tears, 

Since  I  have  given  these  treasured  hours  away. 

Nor  from  his  swollen  purse  will  he  give  me 

One    hour,    although    with    spendthrift    song    and 

gay 

I  flung  him  alms,  nor  ever  said  him  nay. 
A  beggar  and  a  miser  both  is  he! 

— James   W.  Foley,  in  Century  Magazine. 


The  Tamer  of  Steeds. 

Beyond  this  world  where  skies  are  free  from  stain, 
Where  brilliant  flowers  blow  in  open  meads, 
I  heard  the  drumming  hooves  of  many  steeds 

Raise  maddening  music  from  a  grassy  plain. 

They  passed,  with  snorting  nostril,  flying  mane, 
And  fiery  spirit;  and  the  lad  who  breeds 
Their  mettled  herd,  and  pastures  them,  and  feeds, 

Rode  the  black  foremost,  scorning  spur  or  rein. 

His  eyes  were  like  a  seer's  and  like  a  child's. 
His  body  shone  irradiating  joy. 

He  fought  his  furious  mount  with  strength  and 
art. 
And  then  my  mind  divined  the  glorious  boy 
As  Eros,  tamer  in  the  heavenly  wilds 

Of  all  the  passions  of  the  human  heart. 
— From   "Merchants  of  Cathay,"   by   William  Rose 
Bcnct. 


Most  of  Shakespeare's  works  have  now 
been  translated  into  Japanese  by  Professor 
Yuzo  Tsubouchi  of  Waseda  University  and 
have  been  staged  in  leading  theatres  of  Tokyo 
and  other  cities  throughout  the  country, 
Goethe's  "Faust"  has  been  translated  into 
Japanese  on  instruction  of  the  government, 
and  it  has  been  put  on  in  leading  houses  in 
the   empire. 


IT'S  THE  COCOA 
YOU  WANT  TO  KNOW 

Because  IMPERIAL  is  the  purest, 
finest  and  most  delicious  cocoa 
money  can  buy. 

It  was  made  to  compete  with 
the  highest-priced  cocoas  in  the 
world,  and  has  succeeded  to  the 
complete  satisfaction  of  the  D. 
Ghirardelli  Company,  which  was 
enabled  to  manufacture  it  only 
after  much  study,  many  trials  and 
large  expenditure  of  money  for 
special  machinery. 

True,  it  costs  a  little  more  than 
ordinary  makes,  but  it  is  so  far 
superior  that  it  goes  farther,  is  more 
easily  digested  than  others  and  has 
a  flavor  that  no  other  cocoa  ever 
had. 


Sold  by  all  best  grocers.     Say 

Ghirardelli's   IMPERIAL,   and 

see  that  you  get  it. 


THE  CITY  IN  GENERAL. 

The  board  of  supervisors  has  overruled 
the  protests  against  assessments  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Twin  Peaks  tunnel.  The 
most  heavily  interested  property-owner  ob- 
jecting personally  to  the  assessments  is 
George  W.  Green,  whose  assessment  will  ex- 
ceed  $30,000.  

Opium  valued  at  $10,000  was  seized  the 
first  of  the  week  on  the  steamship  Korea  by 
customs  officials,  who  believe  that  the  opium 
was  taken  on  board  by  Chinese  messboys. 


On  Tuesday  morning  three  policewomen — 
the  first  to  be  appointed  here — were  sworn  in 
on  recommendation  of  Chief  White.  They 
are  Miss  Margaret  Higgins,  Miss  Katherine 
Eisenhart,  and  Mrs.  Kate  O'Connor.  Each 
appointmewt  is  made  for  thirty  days,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  civil  service  list 
from  which  permanent  appointments  can  be 
certified.  

The  board  of  supervisors  has  passed  to 
print  the  ordinance  providing  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  board  of  fifteen  trustees  to  have 
charge  of  the  management  of  the  proposed 
Municipal  Opera  House,  for  which  the  city 
has  set  aside  a  site  in  the  Civic  Centre  on 
the  southeast  corner  of  Larkin  and  Grovt 
Streets.  , 

Judge  Graham  has  granted  special  letters 
of  administration  to  M.  J.  Hynes,  public  ad- 
ministrator, for  the  estate  of  Robert  T.  Dyer, 
who  died  leaving  property  estimated  from 
$15,000  to  $100,000.  Citations  were  issued 
for  C.  S.  Maltby  and  Charles  P.  Eannon  of 
the  C.  L.  Best  Gas  Traction  Company  to  ap 
pear  before  Judge  Graham  Saturday  morning 
and  explain  what  had  been  done  with  docu- 
ments and  bank  books  which  disappeared 
after  the  death  of  Dyer,  a  former  Alaskan 
mining  man.  

A.  L.  Meyer,  a  nephew  of  the  late  Daniel 
Meyer,  the  pioneer  banker,  has  been  missing 
from  his  home  since  last  Saturday,  and  his 
relatives  have  instituted  a  search  for  him. 
He  was  formerly  in  business  here  and  is 
wealthy.  

The  public  welfare  committee  of  the  super- 
visors has  this  week  again  postponed  action 
on  the  long-pending  question  of  enforcing  the 
ordinance  for  the  abatement  of  the  cemeteries 
within  the  city  limits.  The  committee  took 
the  whole  matter  under  advisement  until  the 
18th    of   November. 


Charles  H.  Eentley,  manager  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Canners'  Association,  was  shot 
several  days  ago  by  an  unidentified  man  while 
hunting  in  the  McCloud  River  region.  The 
wounded  man,  who  is  now  at  the  Adler  Sana- 
torium in  this  city  in  a  serious  condition,  was 
mistaken   for  a  bear. 


The  appointment  of  Charles  W.  Fay  as  post- 
master of  San  Francisco  was  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  on  Wednesday-  Fay  will  succeed 
Arthur  G.  Fisk,  who  goes  to  Los  Angeles  to 
assume  the  management  of  the  estate  of  Mrs. 
Anita   Baldwin   McClaughry. 


Captain  John  T.  Stone  of  the  United  States 
customs  service  in  San  Francisco  was 
Wednesday     morning    appointed    deputy    sur- 


veyor of  customs  by  Surveyor  of  Customs 
Justus  S.  Wardell  to  succeed  Charles  A. 
Stephens,  who  recently  resigned.  Mr.  Stone 
has  been  in  the  customs  service  for  fifteen 
years.  He  has  resided  in  San  Francisco  for 
twenty-five  years. 


Auditor  Thomas  F.  Boyle  has  forwarded  to 
Sacramento  his  annual  report  and  summary 
of  the  assessment  roll  of  San  Francisco. 
The  total  assessed  valuation,  the  largest  in 
the  city's  history,  is  $625,847,729,  of  which 
$97,600,193  is  on  operative  property  and 
$526,247,536  on  non-operative. 


Pears' 

Pears'  is  essentially 
a  toilet  soap.  A  soap 
good  for  clothes  won't 
benefit  face  and  hands. 
Don't  use  laundry  soap 
for  toilet  or  bath..  That 
is,  if  you  value  clear 
skin. 

Pears'  is  pure  soap 
and  matchless  for  the 
complexion. 

Sold  in  town  and  village 


CAROLINE  HALSTED  LITTLE 

Soprano  and  Teacher  of  Singing 

Exponent  of  Italian  bel  canto.  Studied  nine 
years  in  Europe  under  famous  teachers.  Perfect 
voice  development,  tone  coloring  and  finish. 
Tremolo,  faulty  breath  control,  strain,  corrected. 
Vocal  treatment  of  singers'  nodes.  Studios  in 
Ban  Francisco  and  Oakland.  Voices  tried  by  ap- 
pointment only.  Address  all  communications  to 
8621  Hroadway,  Oakland.    Phone,  Piedmont  i:!90. 


SERVICES   TO   INVALID 
or  ELDERLY  PEOPLE 

Gentleman,  well  educated  and  good  reader, 
offers  bis  services  to  invalid,  or  elderly  people, 
For  reading  or  study  and  discussion  of  subjects 
of  interest.    For  appointment  and  terms,  where 

necessary,  reply   to  Reader,  care  Box  108,  Post- 
office,  San  Francisco. 


The  Woodland  Hackney  Stud 

Property  of  Edgar  J.  DePue 

We  offer  of  our  own  breeding  thoroughly  mannered 

Saddle  Horses      Combination  Horses 

Matched  Teams 

Sales  Stable: 
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From  Honolulu 

At  eight  o'clock  one  night  recently 
a  wealthy  Hawaiian  sugar  planter 
stepped  up  to  the  box-office  window 
of  the  New  York  Hippodrome  and 
requested  ten  tickets  for  a  party  of 
friends. 

For  payment  he  drew  from  his  wal- 
let a  Wells  Fargo  Travelers  Check 
for  $100,  countersigned  it,  and  pushed 
it  over  the  sill. 

The   check  was   instantly  honored. 

This  man  had  come  from  Honolulu— 5000  miles 
away  To  the  Hippodrome  treasurer  he  was  an 
absolute  stranger.  Yet  because  his  counler- 
signature  corresponded  to  the  signature  already 
on  the  check  when  it  was  presented ,  and  because 
the  name  of  Wells  Fargo  &  Company  is  known 
the  world  over— the  Hawaiian  sugar  planter  got 
his  tickets  and  his  change. 

This  is  but  an  instance.  Every 
day,  all  over  the  world,  in  all  sorts 
of  circumstances  —  self  -  identifying 
Wells  Fargo  checks  are  being  pre- 
sented and  accepted. 

For  salt  at  thousand,  of  bash  and  Weill  Fargo  ofiicts. 

WELLS  FARGO  &  COMPANY 


CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Established  1850  OF  HARTFORD 

SIXTY-THIRD  ANNUAL  STATEMENT 

Capital tl  .000 .000 

Total  Assets 7.735.110 

Surplus  to  Policyholders 3,266,021 

BENJAMIN  J.  SMITH 

Manager  Pacific  Department 

The  Insurance  Exchange    •    •    -    San  Francisco 


COOK'S  TOURS 


For  the  Discriminating  Traveler 


Europe — Round  the  World 

BEST  ROUTES         BEST  SERVICE 

Railroad  and  Steamship  Tickets 


BY  ALL  LINES 


Office,  689  Market  St.,  S.  F. 

Cook's  Travelers'  Checks  good  everywhere 


NORTH 
GERMAN 
LLOYD 

Kronprinzessin  Cecilie Nov.    6 

Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  Grosse..Nov.  11 

Kaiser  Wilhelm  II Nov.  18 

Fast  Mail  Sailings. 

tBremen Nov.    8 

Prinzess  Friedrich  Wilhelm. Nov.  15 

"Barbarossa Nov.  22 

iBremen  direct.         "II  Cabin 

LONDON— PARIS— BREMEN 

Baltimore  -  Bremen    direct ;     one 

cabin  (II):  Wednesdays. 

Sailings  on  SATURDAY  for 

THE  MEDITERRANEAN 

Berlin Nov.    1 

Prinzess  Irene Nov.  15 

Through  rates  from     Egypt,  India 
New  York  to  and  Far  East 

SOUTH  AMERICA     Via  Europe 

Independent  AROUND 

Trips,  starting  THE  WORLD 

any  time  or  place      $625.85 

WEST  j,      PANAMA 

INDIES       &  CANAL 

Cruises  During  Jan.,  Feb.  &.  Mar. 

OELRICHS    &    CO.,   Genl.  Agta. 

5  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
ROBERT    CAPELLE.  General    Pacific 
Coast  Agent,  250  Powell  St.,  near  Si.  Francis 
Hold  and  Gary  St.,  San  Francisco. 


TOYO    KISEN    KAISHA 

(ORIENTAL    S.    S.    CO.) 

S.  S.  Hongkong    Maru    (intermediate    service, 
saloon    accommodations    at    reduced    rates) . 

Friday,  Oct.   24,  1913 

S.  S.  Shinyo    Maru,    via   Manila  direct 

Thursday,  Oct.  30,  1913 

£.  S.  Chiyo    Maru.  ..  Wednesday,    Nov.    19,1913 
S.  S,  Nippon   Maru    (intermediate  service,   sa- 
loon accommodations  at  reduced    rates)... 

Thursday,    Dec.    11,1913 

S.  S.  Tenyo  Maru Tuesday,   Dec.    16,1913 

Steamers  sail  from  company's  pier,  No.  34, 
near  foot  of  Bran  nan  Street,  1  p.  m.,  for 
vToko'.ama  and  Hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu, 
Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki,  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hongkong  with  steamer  for  Ma- 
nila- India,  etc.  No  cargo  received  on  board 
on      ay   of    sailing. 

K'»und-trip  tickets  at  reduced  rates. 
F  -.      freight     and     passage     apply     at     office, 
i       floor    Merchants    National    Bank    Bldg., 
.25    Market    St.  W.    H.    AVERY, 

Assistant  General   Manager. 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

"My  husband  writes  that  he  is  bringing  me 
back  from  Italy  a  pretty  little  Murillo  !  I've 
just  bought  a  cage  for  it." — Le  Sourire. 

"How  gracefully  that  man  seems  to  eat 
corn  on  the  cob."  "Yes;  but  he  ought  to. 
He's   a   piccolo   player." — Kansas   City  Star. 

Minnie — I  don't  think  the  count  cares  for 
money.  Helen — No?  Do  you  think  he  is 
marrying  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors? — 
Puck. 

"Just  back  from  the  West  ?"  "Yes." 
"Game  abundant  out  there?"  "Very."  "What 
kind  predominates?"  "Principally  poker." — 
Judge. 

Cop—T)id  you  get  his  number?  Auto  Vic- 
tim— n0 — noi  Cof  (to  himself) — Saints  be 
praised!  'Twas  me  brother  Mike  in  th'  car! 
— Neiv    York   Post. 

Gladys — Oh,  Bert,  I  wonder  if  there  are 
any  stalactites  in  this  cave?  Bert — Well,  if 
there  are,  haven't  I  got  this  stick  to  defend 
you  with? — Punch, 

"Over  and  over  again  I've  heard  old 
Elakesley  threaten  to  leave  his  wife  for 
good."  "He  has."  "No  ?"  "Yes.  He's 
dead." — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Teacher — If  a  bricklayer  gets  $4  for  work- 
ing eight  hours  a  day,  what  would  he  get  if 
he  worked  ten  hours  a  day?  Bright  Pupil — 
He'd  get  a  call-down  from  the  union. — Bos- 
ton  Transcript. 

Employer — What  ?  You  want  a  raise  ? 
Why,  when  I  was  an  office  boy  I  had  to 
work  five  years  before  I  got  one.  Boy — Yes, 
sir;  but  maybe  you  was  one  of  them  fat- 
headed  kids  that  aint  worth  a  raise. — Boston 
Transcript. 

"Hurry,  doctor,  hurry !  Fadder's  gone 
grazy !"  gasped  young  Eisenstein.  "How  do 
you  know  ?  He  was  only  slightly  feverish 
last  night."  "Know  ?  Vy,  he's  sittin'  up  in 
ped  und  sayin'  he  vants  to  gif  his  fortune 
avay !" — Life. 

Mrs.  Heigho — Old  Jonas  Hardscrabble  fell 
plumb  off  th'  roof  of  his  house  while  he  wuz 
shingling  it.  Mrs.  Whyso — Didn't  his  wife 
feel  awful  ?  Mrs.  Heigho — Awful  is  no  name 
for  it — he  fell  right  into  her  bed  of  sweet 
peas  ! — Houston  Post. 

Neighbor — And  how's  yer  guid  man  this 
mornin',  Mrs.  Tamson  ?  Mrs.  Tarn  son — He 
deed  last  nicht.  Neighbor — I'm  real  sorry  to 
hear  that.  Ye'll  no  remember  if  he  happened 
to  say  onything  about  a  pot  o'  green  paint  be- 
fore he  slippet  awa  ? — Punch. 

"I  hope  you  will  be  successful  and  bring 
home  some  fish,"  said  Mrs.  Flycaster. 
"Never  fear.  I'm  the  boy  that  can  get  them 
if  there's  any  to  be  found."  "Yes,"  she 
smiled  reminiscently,  "and  you'd  better  take 
your  pocketbeok.  You  can't  catch  fish  with- 
out  bait." — Kansas   City  Star. 

"Yes,"  said  the  retired  insurance  agent,  "I 
once  got  a  man  to  take  out  a  $50,000  life 
policy  only  the  day  before  he  was  killed,  and 
it  took  a  lot  of  coaxing  to  do  it."  "I  expect 
.you  wished  your  persuasive  powers  had  not 
been  so  successful !"  "Well,  hardly.  You 
see,   I  married  the  widow." — New  York  Post. 

"Hoo  is  it,  Jeems,  that  ye  mak'  sic  an 
enairmous  profit  aff  yer  potatoes?  Yer  price 
is  lower  than  ony  ither  in  the  toon  an  ye 
mak'  extra  reductions  for  yer  freends." 
"Weel,  ye  see,  I  knock  aff  twa  shillin's  a  ton 
because  a  customer  is  a  freend  o'  mine,  an' 
then  I  jist  tak  twa  hundret-weight  aff  the 
ton   because   I'm   a   freend   o'  his." — Punch. 

"Yes,"  said  the  meek-looking  man,  "I've  no 
doubt  you've  had  some  great  hunting  ex- 
perience in  your  travels  abroad."  "I  have 
indeed."      "Buffalo-hunting  ?"      "Yes."      "And 

bear-hunting "      "Of  course."     "Well,   you 

just  come  round  and  let  my  wife  take  you 
house-hunting  and  bargain-hunting  with  her. 
Then  you'll  begin  to  know  what  real  excite- 
ment is." — Tit-Bits. 
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"Our  Canal";  but  Subject  to  Our  Pledges. 
If  the  Argonaut,  after  the  manner  of  some  other 
newspapers  published  near  about,  were  so  jealous  of  its 
opinions  as  to  exclude  all  utterances  with  which  it  is 
not  in  sympathy,  it  would  cut  from  Mr.  Armstrong's 
Washington  letter  the  paragraphs  which  commend 
Senator  Martine's  position  in  the  matter  of  the  Panama 
Canal  charges.  Senator  Marline  belongs  to  your  rough- 
riding  type  of  statesman  who  assumes  that  because  wi 
have  built  the  canal  with  our  own  money  we  have  the 
right  to  do  what  we  like  with  it.  Now  this  is  a  spe- 
cious theory,  but  for  all  that  it  is  not  a  sound  one. 
Nobody  has  the  right  to  do  anything  in  this  world  in 
contempt  of  all  the  other  people  in  the  world.  We 
have,  to  be  sure,  built  the  canal  with  our  own  money; 
but  our  right  to  establish  rules  for  its  operation  is 
limited  by  various  conditions,  among  them  a  contract 
made  with  England  pledging  equal  rates  to  all  comers. 
Nobody — not  even  a  great  nation  like  the  United  States 
— has  the  right  to  do  what  it  pleases  with  its  own  if  it 


stand  under  a  pledge  which  prescribes  things  which  it 
may  not  do.  Mr.  Martine's  speech  in  the  Senate  is 
merely  one  of  those  robust  outbursts  which  please  those 
who  like  to  have  their  patriotic  emotions  coarsely 
stirred,  but  which  unfailingly  grieve  the  judicious. 
Our  excellent  and  valued  correspondent  has,  we  fear, 
caught  the  rhythm  of  Mr.  Martine's  eloquence  with- 
out quite  realizing  that  under  analysis  they  prompt 
courses  disregardful  of  fixed  obligations.  None  the  less 
Mr.  Armstrong's  letter  is  an  illuminating  one,  giving 
us  the  benefit  of  a  near  view  of  matters  and  conditions 
at  Washington.  t 

Common  Sense  and  the  Mexican  Problem. 

Neither  the  futile  ceremonial  of  Sunday's  election, 
nor  Felix  Diaz's  faintness  of  heart  and  consequent  self- 
elimination,  nor  any  other  of  the  several  events  of  the 
week  have  in  any  vital  way  altered  the  state  of  affairs 
in  Mexico.  Huerta  remains  the  central  figure  in  a  con- 
fused situation.  He  is  the  one  man  who  has  any 
shadow  of  definite  authority  in  the  country,  likewise 
the  one  man  who  has  under  his  hand  any  positive 
powers.  It.  is  now  nearly  a  month  since  he  proclaimed 
himself  Dictator  of  Mexico,  and  thus  far  he  has  sus- 
tained his  position,  definitely  increasing  his  authority 
at  home  and  his  consideration  abroad.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  Mexico,  it  is  reported,  has  sustained  his  claim 
to  the  possession  of  constitutional  authority  and  will 
promulgate  a  formal  judgment  to  that  effect.  So  much 
for  the  general  facts  of  the  situation. 

President  Wilson's  insistence  upon  a  "free  and  fair" 
determination  of  the  "will  of  the  people"  of  Mexico  is  a 
bit  of  idealism  characterstic  of  a  school-man  who  finds 
theories  easier  to  deal  with  than  facts.  Mr.  Wilson 
ought  to  see  what  every  man  of  practical  judgment 
sees  plainly,  that  a  full  and  free  expression  of  the  will 
of  the  people  of  Mexico  is  an  idle  dream.  In  the  first 
place  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  intelligent  or  definite 
"will  of  the  people"  in  Mexico;  and  if  there  were,  there 
is  no  practicable  way  of  getting  it  asserted.  It  is  a 
country  more  than  half  savage,  densely  ignorant,  and 
politically  incapable.  It  is  a  country  in  which  there 
can  be  but  two  conditions — chaos  involving  internal  con- 
flicts between  a  hundred  reckless  local  chiefs,  or  govern- 
ment at  the  hands  of  arbitrary  authority. 

If  there  were  no  interests  at  stake  save  those  of  the 
Mexicans  themselves  it  would  be  practicable,  although 
quite  in  conflict  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  to  leave  the 
Mexicans  to  settle  their  own  troubles  under  the 
rule  of  dog-eat-dog.  But  there  are  two  thousand 
millions  of  dollars  of  foreign  capital  invested  in 
Mexico,  chiefly  the  property  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  England,  France,  and  Germany.  To  leave  the 
Mexicans  to  fight  out  their  troubles  would  involve  aban- 
donment and  destruction  of  this  great  investment. 
There  is  but  one  way  by  which  these  values  may  be 
preserved,  and  that  is  the  establishment  in  Mexico  of 
some  definite  governmental  authority.  While  it  is  not 
very  important  who  shall  govern  Mexico  it  is  vital  that 
somebody  shall  do  it;  and  it  is  not  the  part  of  practical 
statecraft  to  scrutinize  too  closely  the  methods  by  which 
such  an  authority  shall  establish  and  maintain  itself. 


Just  here  is  where  President  Wilson  is  making  a 
stupid  mistake.  With  a  schoolmaster's  narrowness  of 
practical  understanding  he  insists  upon  impossible  con- 
ditions. He  finds  in  the  Mexican  constitution  a  docu- 
ment modeled  largely  after  our  own  fundamental  law. 
embodying  a  definite  scheme  of  representative  govern- 
ment; and  he  can  not  be  persuaded  that  this  scheme 
may  not  be  enforced  in  Mexico  precisely  as  in  Massa- 
chusetts or  Nebraska.  He  can  not  understand  that  the 
Mexican  constitution  in  no  sense  reflects  Mexican 
standards  of  life;  that  it  is  no  product  of  Mexican  con- 
ceptions or  aspirations;  that  it  is  an  artificial  thing 
set  up  in  disregard  of  local  conditions  and  designed  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  serve  the  aims  and  plans  of 
autocracy.     With  his  finger  on  the  text,  blind  to  any- 


thing but  the  text,  deaf  to  instruction,  he  insists  with 
foolish  persistence  upon  the  letter  of  the  constitution. 
President  Wilson  ought  to  understand  that  the  para- 
mount need  in  Mexico  is  for  some  man  strong  enough 
to  dominate  the  situation  precisely  as  Porfirio  Diaz 
dominated  it  for  so  many  years.  He  ought  to  see  that 
the  one  effort  within  half  a  century  to  sustain  the  Mexi- 
can government  upon  an  ideal  basis — that  of  the  late 
President  Madero — came  to  naught.  He  ought  to  see 
that  the  immediate  hope  of  tranquillity  and  order  in 
Mexico  lies  in  giving  Huerta  a  free  hand. 

The  theory  of  the  British  government  in  the  present 
situation  is  that  it  is  no  business  of  the  outside  world 
to  supervise  the  internal  affairs  of  Mexico.  Whatever 
government  may  be  able  to  sustain  itself  and  to  enforce 
order  and  security  England  is  willing  to  accept.  Her 
concern  is  primarily  for  the  interest  of  her  investors 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  conditions  under  which  they 
may  pursue  their  business  under  existing  contracts  and 
without  molestation.  Therefore  England  has  recog- 
nized Huerta  and  has  so  timed  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  her  communications  with  him  as  to  rebuke  the  United 
States.  Very  frankly  England  accepts  the  theory  that 
the  United  States  as  a  near  neighbor  of  Mexico  has  cer- 
tain prior  rights  and  certain  responsibilities,  but  she  does 
not  hold  herself  bound  to  a  course  of  supine  neglect  of 
her  own  interest  because  President  Wilson  under  a 
whimsical  theory  declines  either  to  fish  or  cut  bait. 

The  position  of  England  is  practically  that  of  Ger- 
many. The  imperial  government  likewise  regards 
Huerta  as  a  man  proper  to  be  dealt  with  and  does  not 
take  it  upon  herself  to  look  too  closely  or  scrupulously 
into  the  sources  of  his  authority.  In  brief  the  Euro- 
pean idea  is  that  the  powers  obviously  in  Huerta's  hands 
entitle  him  to  consideration  as  the  de  facto  head  of 
Mexico  and  they  are  treating  him  accordingly. 


President  Wilson's  warning  to  Europe  to  keep  hands 
off  in  Mexico  is  under  all  the  circumstances  gratuitous 
and  foolish — and  foolhardy.  Europe  desires  nothing 
else  so  much  as  to  keep  free  from  any  entanglement  in 
the  Mexican  situation.  But  neither  England,  Germany, 
or  France  will  for  long  sit  still  while  Mr.  Wilson  pur- 
sues a  boyish  and  foolish  course.  Already  in  terms 
of  studied  diplomacy  the  United  States  government  has 
been  informed  that  it  may  have  a  free  hand  in  Mexico, 
but  this  is  far  from  implying  that  the  European  countries 
directly  in  interest  will  sit  idly  by  and  see  the  invest- 
ments of  their  citizens  go  to  ruin.  A  time  must  soon 
come  when  the  United  States  must  either  secure  the 
interests  of  Europe  or  leave  Europe,  by  consent  of  the 
United  States  or  without  it,  to  look  to  her  own  in- 
terests. This  is  the  plain  meaning  of  recent  action  on 
the  part  of  England  and  Germany. 

The  logic  of  President  Wilson's  position  is  that  he 
will  oppose  any  authority  in  Mexico  which  may  in  the 
present  state  of  affairs  attain  a  sufficient  power  to  assert 
and  maintain  itself.  Since  there  can  be  no  "full  and 
free"  expression  of  the  "will  of  the  people"  there  can 
be  no  government  in  Mexico.  For  if  Huerta  should 
fail  whoever  might  succeed  him  would  stand  precisely 
in  the  same  case.  It  is  a  situation  where  any  authority 
possible  to  be  established  must  rest  upon  arbitrary  au- 
thority and  positive  force.  If  Mr.  Wilson  is  to  oppose 
any  such  authority  then  the  practical  effect  of  his  course- 
must  be  to  sustain  and  continue  the  chaos  which  has 
ruled  in  the  country  this  two  years  or  more. 

And  this  means  that  first  or  last — unless  there  shall 
come  to  him  some  inspiration  of  common  sense — Mr. 
Wilson  will  involve  the  United  States  in  an  unneces- 
sary, protracted,  and  costly  war.  Under  his  theory  we 
must  oppose  Huerta,  or  whoever  else  may  rise,  by 
force  in  Mexico;  likewise  we  must  oppose  whatever 
other  power  may  undertake  to  compose  the  situation. 
We  are,  under  the  Wilsonian  doctrine,  to  stand  a  veri- 
table dog  in  the  manger.  And  we  can  nol 
without  involving  ourselves  in  serious  trouble 
Mexico  itself  or  with  some  European   power 
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bination  of  powers.  If  this  policy  is  persisted  in  we 
shall  have  on  our  hands  either  an  aggressive  war  in 
Mexico  or  a  war  with  somebody  else.  Mr.  Wilson's 
policy  is  at  once  stupid  and  untenable.  It  has  no  sup- 
port in  any  principle  or  rule  which  commands  the  re- 
spect of  intelligent  men  at  home  or  elsewhere. 


Those  who  have  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  people 
and  of  the  general  conditions  of  Mexico  know  that  an 
aggressive  war  on  our  part,  no  matter  upon  what  pre- 
text or  to  what  purpose,  would  be  an  affair  of  infinite 
difficulty  and  of  colossal  cost.  It  would  call  for  untold 
sacrifices  of  men  and  money.  The  country  is  vast  in 
extent  and  in  many  parts  a  veritable  jungle.  The  Mexi- 
cans are  hot  fighters,  but  they  do  not  play  the  game 
of  warfare  upon  any  terms  known  to  us.  We  should 
have  in  a  Mexican  war  conditions  approximating  our 
Indian  wars  of  two  decades  ago,  only  the  game  would 
be  far  away  from  home,  prodigiously  augmented  as  to 
numbers  in  opposition,  and  complicated  not  only  by 
greater  fury  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  but  by  their 
greater  resources  and  their  more  developed  military  ca- 
pacity. There  would  spring  up  a  hundred  centres  of 
conflict  and  in  no  one  of  them  would  there  be  anything 
like  a  conventional  enemy.  The  Mexicans  would  fight 
— literally  fight  like  hornets — but  they  would  not  stand 
and  fight.  To  overcome  one  partisan  band  or  a  single 
region  would  be  merely  to  shift  the  sphere  of  operations 
to  another  point.  We  should  be  many  years  conquer- 
ing Mexico — if  we  were  able  to  conquer  it  at  all — and 
then  the  job  would  have  to  be  done  all  over  again. 

Worse  than  all  this,  we  should  by  such  a  war  commit 
ourselves  permanently  to  the  guardianship  of  Mexico, 
and  this  would  mean  the  virtual  extension  of  American 
responsibility  over  a  territory  of  vast  extent  with  a 
population  of  approximately  eighteen  millions  foreign  to 
our  ideas  and  conceptions,  incapable  of  participation  in 
any  system  planned  with  respect  to  our  own.  It  would 
mean  the  acceptance  of  a  national  problem  greater  and 
more  grievous  than  all  the  other  problems  with  which 
we  have  had  to  deal  during  the  years  of  our  national 
life.  Mexico,  for  all  her  resources,  would  hang  as  a 
veritable  millstone  about  our  neck — a  burden  neither  to 
be  borne  successfully  or  possible  to  be  cast  away. 


This  is  the  prospect  which  lies  before  us  if  President 
Wilson  in  his  schoolmaster's  conceit  shall  carry  us  into 
a  foolish  and  ruinous  war.  Not  in  the  lifetime 
of  a  generation  would  we  be  able  really  to  compose 
the  country;  and  even  when  it  should  be  done,  if  ever, 
the  result  would  involve  an  unending  responsibility  and 
a  permanent  source  of  trouble.  To  maintain  Mexico  as 
a  conquered  province  would  put  upon  us  a  strain  to 
which  our  system  is  not  adapted  and  which  it  could 
hardly  sustain.  To  incorporate  Mexico  within  our  own 
system  with  her  myriads  of  ignorance  and  alien  inca- 
pacity would  be  a  policy  of  utmost  hazard,  probably  one 
tending  to  national  destruction.  And  this  being  so,  we 
ought  by  every  expedient  consistent  with  honor  and  dig- 
nity to  avoid  the  kind  of  mix-up  in  which  the  Presi- 
dent's course,  if  it  shall  be  persisted  in,  is  more  than 
likely  to  involve  us. 

If  there  be  in  Mexico'  any  personal  force  strong 
enough  to  pacify  and  regulate  the  country  we  should  be 
prompted  by  every  motive  of  self-interest  to  let  it  work 
out  its  own  success.  The  Washington  government 
ought  now  to  give  to  the  Huerta  regime,  which  appears 
to  be  both  resolute  and  capable,  whatever  advantage 
might  come  through  formal  recognition.  For  the 
United  States  in  the  existing  situation  to  insist  upon 
"free  expression"  of  the  "public  will"  as  these  terms  are 
comprehended  in  our  own  country  is  merely  to  chatter 
Utopian  nonsense — this  at  the  hazard  of  unspeakable 
tut  uro  trouble.  It  is  for  Mexico  herself  to  determine 
the  rights  and  to  establish  the  status  of  her  own  con- 
tending (actions.  It  is  for  us  to  deal  with  whoever  shall 
make  himself  master  of  the  country.  This  is  the  course 
which  England  and  Germany  wish  to  follow.  It  is  the 
course  of  common  sense  and  of  sound  statecraft — and 
the  onlj  possible  course. 


The  New  Crimes. 

It  is  said  that  a  special   police  force  was  needed  to 
protect   from  labor-union   violence  the  Japanese  work- 
men   engaged  in   Union    Square  during  the   week   pre- 
ceding  the   Portoia   festival.     The   fall   of  a   flag   pole 
to  the  imminent  danger  of  the  bystanders  is  attributed 
(o    .he   same   agency,   and   since   outrages   of   this   kind 
t    usually  to  be  found  on  the  labor-union  bill  of  fare 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  these  Japanese  work- 
were  placed  in  danger  of  their  lives  while  engaged 


at  their  own  expense  on  a  kindly  contribution  to  the 
general  gayety  of  the  occasion. 

It  is  gravely  to  be  feared  that  the  general  trend  of 
events  is  toward  a  palliation  of  violence  rather  than 
toward  its  suppression.  Instead  of  hunting  for  the 
criminal  we  are  gradually  learning  to  hunt  for  some 
extenuating  or  explanatory  circumstances  that  will 
render  his  capture  unnecessary.  Crime  is  no  longer 
crime  if  its  perpetrator  can  but  point  to  some  imaginary 
public  motive  or  purpose  that  instigated  the  felony. 
Mrs.  Pankhurst,  guilty  of  many  arsons  and  of  innumer- 
able murderous  outrages,  is  admitted  to  the  country  by 
direct  presidential  order  because  arson  and  murder 
have  become  "political"  offenses  and  are  therefore  with- 
out moral  turpitude.  President  and  Congress  are  in 
full  agreement  that  crimes  cease  to  be  crimes  if  the 
criminal  can  but  produce  a  labor-union  ticket.  A  batch 
of  convicted  murderers  remains  at  full  liberty  while  a 
few  somnolent  judges  are  considering  whether  even 
murder  is  actually  murder  when  committed  by  union- 
ists. And  the  police,  compelled  to  maintain  some  ap- 
pearance of  external  order,  do  so  with  all  the  defer- 
ence now  admittedly  due  to  those  whose  villainies  are 
in  support  of  a  "cause."  It  is  an  evil  state  of  affairs 
and  one  that  seems  to  grow  worse  rather  than  better. 


A  Shameless  Surrender. 

The  practice  under  which  Russian  nihilism  has  long 
carried  forward  its  propaganda  of  arson  and  as- 
sassination has  as  its  basis  a  theory  of  political  revolu- 
tion. Murder  with  your  nihilist  is  by  his  own  profession 
merely  a  form  of  making  war.  If  you  will  listen  to 
him  he  will  justify  the  shooting  of  an  emperor  or  tht 
sticking  of  a  knife  into  the  bowels  of  a  prime  minister 
as  an  act  of  military  reprisal.  So  inverted  has  become 
his  moral  sense  that  he  sees  in  these  methods  only  a 
legitimate  exercise  of  the  privileges  of  war. 

So  with  your  advanced  labor  unionist  as  Mr.  Lin- 
coln Steffens,  an  associate  and  sympathizer,  has  inter- 
preted his  attitude  of  mind.  Under  his  theory  every- 
thing in  the  world  belongs  to  the  worker — presumably 
the  manual  worker.  Organized  society  has  another 
basis  and  proceeds  upon  other  views.  By  way  of  com- 
batting a  social  order  from  which  he  dissents  the 
unionist  takes  the  short  cuts  of  arson  and  murder.  He 
blows  up  with  dynamite  the  property  of  whoever  op- 
poses him  and  murders  whoever  happens  to  stand  in  the 
way.  He  puts  a  bomb  under  the  house  of  his  critic 
timed  to  explode  when  the  critic  and  his  household 
are  asleep.  He  breaks  the  arms  and  punches  out  the 
eyes  of  persons  who  hold  opposite  views.  And  he  calls 
this,  not  crime,  but  warfare.  Hearken  to  him  and  he 
is  no  murderer — he  is  a  soldier. 

In  the  same  spirit  the  militant  suffragettes  present 
themselves.  Arson  is  their  favorite  weapon.  They  call 
it  warfare.  They  style  themselves  revolutionists.  That 
which  would  be  gross  crime  in  others  they  claim  to  be 
a  high  and  holy  enterprise  when  done  in  the  name  of 
their  "cause." 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  whatever  else 
may  be  said  of  him,  is  a  man  of  acute  intelligence.  He 
knows  as  well  as  anybody  that  when  a  Russian  nihilist 
shoots  down  or  stabs  to  his  death  a  government  official 
that  that  act  is  not  warfare  but  assassination.  He 
knows  that  when  some  McNamara  blows  up  a  building 
and  destroys  human  life  that  that  is  murder.  He  knows 
that  when  a  suffragette  sets  fire  to  a  building  that  the 
act  is  not  warfare  but  arson. 


Now'  Mrs.  Pankhurst  is  confessedly  guilty  of  arson. 
She  stands  under  legal  conviction  of  arson  and  of  other 
crimes.  According  to  a  plain  law  of  the  United  States 
"persons  who  have  been  convicted  of  or  admit  having 
committed  a  felony  or  other  crime  or  misdemeanor  in- 
volving moral  turpitude"  are  not  admissible  to  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Wilson  knows  that  Mrs.  Pankhurst 
is  a  criminal  and  that  in  permitting  her  to  enter  the 
United  States  he  is  violating  a  law  which  he  has  sworn 
to  uphold.  Too  intelligent  to  brazenly  deny  the  fact, 
he  quibbles  about  it,  declaring  it  "uncertain"  if  Mrs. 
Pankhurst's  offenses  are  "civil"  or  "political."  Then 
giving  to  the  applicant  the  benefit  of  this  trumped-up 
and  fictitious  doubt  he  directs  that  she  be  admitted.  In 
other  words,  he  accepts  the  plea  that  acts  of  crimi- 
nality done  under  the  pretensions  of  "revolution"  are 
not  common  crimes,  but  mere  political  acts.  He  gives 
the  sanction  of  his  high  authority  and  prestige  to  a 
shameless  theory  and  in  support  of  arsonists  and  as- 
sassins. 

The  reason  is  plain.    Mr.  Wilson  is  seeking  to  fortify  , 
himself   politically   for   another   presidential   onslaught. 


He  is  reaching  out  for  every  leg  of  political  potentiality 
in  sight.  He  has  approved  a  law  which  exempts  or- 
ganized labor  from  prosecution  for  criminal  offenses. 
He  now  justifies  the  theory  that  wanton  outrages  and 
criminal  acts  done  under  the  fiction  of  "revolution"  are 
exempt  from  the  condemnation  and  the  penalties  due 
to  these  same  acts  regarded  as  crimes.  He  does  this 
because  he  wants  to  cajole  the  votes  of  unionism  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  influences  of  the  suffrage  movement 
on  the  other.  

Understanding — even  a  certain  respect  and  sympathy 
— may  be  and  commonly  are  accorded  to  the  ignorant 
man,  the  man  of  limited  sensibilities,  or  the  man  tem- 
peramentally biased  who  with  sincerity  of  purpose  pur- 
sues and  enforces  wrong  theories.  When  a  man  bred 
in  the  slums,  tutored  in  class  prejudice,  comes  by  some 
unfortunate  chance  to  the  mayoralty  of  San  Francisco 
rational  men  do  not  indeed  give  him  approval.  But 
they  do  understand  him;  they  do  yield  to  him  a  certain 
charity  due  to  the  circumstances  of  his  breeding  and  the 
limitations  of  his  vision.  When  a  blatant,  rough-riding, 
hard-hitting  ruffian  comes  in  turn  to  this  same  office,  to 
him  likewise  there  is  given  a  certain  consideration  due 
to  the  sordidness  of  his  training  and  the  congenital 
and  unconscious  brutality  of  his  character.  Rational 
men  have  even  for  Eugene  Schmitz  and  Pat  McCarthy 
— and  their  like,  here  and  elsewhere — a  feeling  akin 
to  that  of  Him  wdio  declared,  "Forgive  them,  they  know 
not  what  they  do."  If  these  creatures  have  practiced 
jobbery  and  brutal  tyranny,  they  have  at  least  acted 
within  the  lines  of  their  normal  character  and  accord- 
ing to  their  lights.  Whatever  they  may  have  been 
they  have  not  been  faithless  to  their  own  standards. 


But  what  can  be  said  for  the  son  of  high  breeding 
and  lofty  culture,  informed  of  principles,  schooled  in 
the  moralities,  supported  by  high  associations,  inspired 
by  a  thousand  stimulating  motives,  who,  throwing  over 
the  standards  of  a  lifetime,  descends  to  vulgar  misin- 
terpretations and  cheap  cajoleries  in  support  of  the 
aims  of  political  ambition?  What  is  to  be  said  for  one 
who  knowingly  commits  himself  to  a  shameless  surren- 
der of  intelligence  to  ambition,  of  common  morality  to 
criminal  and  abhorrent  courses?  Yet  we  see  President 
Wilson — for  thirty  years  a  teacher,  even  a  distinguished 
teacher,  of  fixed  principles  and  an  exponent  of  high 
theories,  casting  to  the  winds  the  motives  which  have 
brought  him  honor  and  distinction  that  he  may  grasp 
the  bauble  of  political  success.  We  see  him,  a  natural 
and  educated  conservative,  espousing  and  championing 
radical  proposals  for  the  sake  of  an  election  to  the 
presidency.  We  see  him  in  the  presidency,  under  the 
motives  of  placating  an  arrogant  labor  unionism, 
writing  into  the  laws  a  discriminating  and  dishonorable 
exemption  of  certain  classes  of  offenders  against  the 
statutes  of  his  country.  We  see  him  again  in  the  case 
of  Mrs.  Pankhurst  nullifying  the  plain  mandate  of  the 
law  for  the  sake  of  placating  the  supporters  of  an  emo- 
tional and  questionable  social  movement.  In  brief,  we 
see  him  playing  the  demagogue,  the  hypocrite — we  see 
him  a  traitor  to  his  oath — all  to  the  end  of  promoting 
his  own  ambitions. 

It  is  a  pitiful  and  shameful  exhibition.  It  betrays 
painfully  the  weakness  of  human  character  under  an 
imagined  self-interest  and  under  the  impulses  of  a 
swollen  vanity.  9 

A  Reckless  Measure. 

The  latest  example  of  "Progressive"  recklessness  in 
national  legislation  is  in  the  form  of  a  bill  dealing  with 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  sailors  now  before  the 
Senate,  presented  by  no  less  an  authority  on  maritime 
affairs  than  Senator  La  Follette  of  Wisconsin.  This 
bill  contains  some  truly  amazing  provisions.  Among 
other  things,  it  provides  that  a  foreign  citizen,  a  sailor, 
may  bring  suit  against  the  captain  of  a  foreign  ship 
in  the  American  courts,  libeling  such  ship  to  compel 
payment  of  wages,  even  though  such  payment  may  be 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  nation  whose  flag  the  vessel 
flies.  In  other  words,  a  British  sailor  on  a  British  ship 
in  an  American  port  may  appeal  to  the  laws  of  this 
country  to  enforce  claims  in  nullification  of  the  laws  of 
Britain. 

Another  provision  is  that  all  penalties  for  the  viola- 
tion of  a  sailor's  contract  to  stay  with  his  ship  until 
she  completes  her  voyage,  other  than  the  forfeiture  of 
approximately  half  pay  to  such  sailor,  is  removed,  thus 
putting  a  premium  on  desertion.  The  bill  further  pro- 
vides for  the  abrogation  of  all  treaties  in  conflict  with 
its  own  provisions,  irrespective  of  how  important  other 
provisions  in  such  treaties  may  be  to  the  United  States, 
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or  the  difficulties  which  may  be  encountered  in  negoti- 
ating substitutes  therefore,  minus  such  provisions.  In 
other  words,  a  contention  between  a  sailor  and  his  ship 
may  have  the  effect  of  nullifying  a  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  covering  the  whole 
range  of  their  complicated  relationships.  Another  pro- 
vision declares  in  terms  that  "all  treaties  in  conflict 
with  this  act  be  and  hereby  are  abrogated,  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  required  at  once  to 
notify  every  nation  having  such  treaty.''  In  brief  the 
established  diplomatic  relationships  of  the  United  States 
are  to  be  nullified  and  thrown  over  wherever  there  is 
failure  immediately  on  the  part  of  foreign  nations  to 
so  modify  their  laws  as  to  conform  with  this  precious 
act. 

It  will  interest  the  Pacific  Coast  to  know  that  the 
practical  inspirer  if  not  the  author  of  this  bill  is  none 
other  than  Andrew  Furuseth,  a  Dane  and  head  of  the 
sailors'  unions  of  the  country.  In  the  character  of  a 
lobbyist  Furuseth  has  been  in  Washington  much  of  the 
time  in  recent  months  and  has  been  in  close  association 
with  Senator  La  Follette. 

From  Washington  we  learn  that  the  chancelleries  of 
most  of  the  countries  represented  diplomatically  in  the 
United  States  are  seriously  concerned  with  respect  to 
this  extraordinary  measure,  the  enactment  of  which 
will  be  certain  to  precipitate  serious  complications.  From 
a  reliable  source  we  learn  that  several  foreign  nations 
through  their  representatives  at  Washington  have  filed 
protests  "with  the  Department  of  State,  but  that  Secre- 
tary Bryan  has  not  paid  the  slightest  attention  to  their 
communications.  While  Mr.  Wilson  is  busy  cajoling 
the  woman  suffrage  element  in  the  case  of  Mrs. 
Pankhurst,  Mr.  Bryan,  representing  the  administration, 
is  endeavoring  to  corral  the  favor  of  organized  labor 
even  at  the  cost  of  disrupting  and  confusing  our  diplo- 
matic relationships. 

The  facts  speak  for  themselves.  They  exhibit  a  reck- 
less radicalism  and  an  aggressive  labor  unionism  as 
dominating  forces  at  Washington. 


The  "Ritual  Murder"  Trial. 

It  is  hardly  surprising  that  the  attention  of  the 
civilized  world  should  be  arrested  by  the  "ritual  mur- 
der" case  that  is  now  being  heard  in  the  Russian  courts. 
That  the  Russian  Jew  has  been  persecuted  from  time 
immemorial  for  his  alleged  addiction  to  the  murder  of 
Christian  children  for  religious  purposes  is  a  matter  of 
history.  The  iron-sheathed  doors  and  windows  through- 
out the  Eastern  pales  have  been  mute  witnesses  of  the 
horrors  of  the  "pogrom"  and  of  a  human  savagery  that 
seems  to  negative  every  theory  of  human  evolution. 
But  the  present  case  has  some  features  that  are  unique. 
The  prosecution  is  undertaken  by  the  Russian  govern- 
ment instead  of  by  some  obscure  local  authorities 
whose  ignorance  is  matched  only  by  their  cruelty.  And 
it  is  said  that  the  Czar  himself  has  instigated  the  pro- 
ceedings and  that  the  whole  influence  of  his  weird  and 
fantastic  mentality  has  been  thrown  on  the  side  of 
superstition  and  barbarism. 

The  story  of  the  case  need  not  be  told  at  any  length. 
The  murdered  body  of  a  Christian  child  was  found  in 
a  cave,  and  popular  rumor  at  once  imputed  the  crime 
to  local  Jews  upon  the  theory  that  they  wanted  Chris- 
tian blood  for  the  preparation  of  the  matzos  or  Pass- 
over bread.  The  same  charge  has  been  brought  on 
a  hundred  other  occasions  and  it  has  usually  been  fol- 
lowed by  massacre.  But  on  this  occasion  the  govern- 
ment at  once  took  charge  of  the  case  and  proved  its 
intention  to  secure  a  conviction.  The  usual  "scientists" 
were  found  who  swore  that  the  child  had  been  killed 
with  Jewish  weapons.  Every  witness  who  could  testify 
to  the  contrary  or  to  any  other  fact  tending  to  the  ex- 
culpation of  the  Jews  was  terrorized  or  suppressed  by 
threats.  The  victim  belonged  to  the  class  of  illegiti- 
mate and  "unwanted"  children.  There  were  no  wounds 
on  the  body,  which  had  evidently  been  placed  in  the 
cave  for  the  purpose  of  being  discovered  opportunely. 
That  the  whole  business  was  a  clumsy  conspiracy  by 
the  anti-Semitic  or  the  "Black  Hundred"  organizations 
was  obvious,  and  no  one  except  the  movers  in  the 
whole  horrid  business  even  professed  to  believe  other- 
wise. But  the  Czar  himself  had  examined  the  "evi- 
dence" and  it  appeared  conclusive  to  his  dark  and 
haunted  mind,  and  so  the  whole  machinery  of  the  Rus- 
sian law  has  been  put  into  operation  not,  we  may  be- 
lieve, to  secure  the  conviction  of  the  particular  Jews 
that  are  accused,  but  to  raise  a  passion  of  Christian 
hate  against  the  whole  Jewish  race.  Every  element  of 
iniquity  has  now  been  arrayed  on  the  side  of  the  prose- 
cution.   No  witness  in  any  way  favorable  to  the  accused 


is  even  to  be  heard,  while  the  authorities  have  at  their 
command  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  experts  and  doc- 
tors and  criminologists  who  only  need  to  be  told  what 
it  is  that  they  have  to  swear  to. 

It  would  be  almost  an  insult  to  the  human  intelli- 
gence to  suppose  that  this  action  on  the  part  of  the 
high  officials  of  Russia  is  due  to  superstition.  It  is  to 
be  feared  that  it  is  due  to  much  more  than  that.  It  is 
said  that  the  Czar  during  his  recent  retirement  has 
been  impressed  with  the  growth  of  the  reform  sentiment 
throughout  the  empire  and  that  he  lent  a  ready  ear  to 
those  who  urged  him  to  some  act  that  would  be  not 
only  a  reassertion  of  autocracy,  but  that  would  also 
provide  the  turbulent  and  ignorant  populace  with  some 
new  and  striking  mental  diversion.  What  could  be 
better  for  the  purpose  than  a  national  crusade  against 
the  Jews?  What  could  be  more  spectacular  than  the 
conviction  of  a  whole  race  and  upon  such  a  charge  as 
that  of  the  systematic  murder  of  Christian  children? 
It  was  a  plan  exactly  calculated  to  commend  itself  to 
such  a  mind  as  that  of  the  Czar.  It  consorted  pre- 
cisely with  the  evil  superstitions  to  which  that  deformed 
and  crippled  mind  is  so  constantly  a  prey. 

It  would  be  merely  futile  to  predict  the  result,  but  it 
is  easy  to  foresee  that  the  momentous  and  titanic  forces 
now  moving  relentlessly  in  Russia  can  not  for  long  be 
diverted  even  by  so  hideous  a  plot  as  this.  Russia  is  a 
part  of  the  world  and  it  must  move  with  the  world, 
however  sluggishly  and  reluctantly.  Revolutions  never 
recede  until  they  are  finished,  and  when  the  cataclysm 
comes  it  will  be  all  the  more  devastating  for  the  official 
crimes  that  have  sought  to  prevent  it. 


Music  and  Melody. 

Leoncavallo,  author  of  "I  Pagliacci,"  has  a  word 
of  comfort  for  those  who  have  been  led  by  the  cant  of 
the  day  to  believe  that  they  have  no  "ear  for  music." 
Music,  says  Leoncavallo,  is  melody  and  melody  alone. 
Compositions  live  and  become  immortal  because  of  their 
melody  and  they  die  for  lack  of  it.  The  melody  of  Wag- 
ner and  Strauss  is  "obscured,"  but  the  obscuration  is  a 
defect  and  not  a  virtue.  Verdi  is  great  because  of  his 
melody,  and  all  musical  greatness  is  to  be  measured 
by  its  melody  and  by  nothing  else. 

It  is  well  that  even  truisms  should  be  repeated,  and 
Leoncavallo  has  done  no  more  than  echo  Shakespeare, 
who  defined  music  as  a  "concord  of  sweet  sounds." 
And  yet  we  can  hardly  expect  that  even  the  weight  of 
great  authorities  will  sensibly  diminish  the  gushing  in- 
sincerities— or  at  least  self-deceptions — that  profess  to 
find  in  music  something  that  is  not  there  and  that  never 
can  be  there.  Classical  music,  we  are  told,  appeals  only 
to  the  higher  mind  and  to  a  sort  of  aristocratic  intelli- 
gence of  which  merely  ordinary  people  know  nothing  at 
all.  It  must  be  "interpreted"  by  those  who  can  bring  to 
the  task  certain  higher  sympathies  and  comprehensions 
that  are  foreign  to  the  masses.  It  is  a  comfortable  idea 
much  in  favor  among  those  who  "thank  God  that  they 
are  not  as  other  men."  But  it  may  usually  be  observed 
that  those  who  adopt  this  pose  of  ecstatic  and  exclusive 
understanding  are  wholly  incapable  of  thought  in  any 
other  direction.  They  much  resemble  some  mystical  re- 
ligionists who  yearn  unceasingly  for  the  glories  of  eter- 
nity, but  who  were  never  known  to  spend  even  a  half- 
hour  of  earthly  time  in  any  profitable  way.  Those  ex- 
clusive people  who  prate  of  their  power  to  interpret  un- 
melodious  music  are  rarely  able  to  interpret  anything 
else.  If  they  have  any  capacity  for  thought  it  seldom 
shows  itself  in  the  affairs  of  the  world.  Composers 
themselves  are  not  usually  very  intellectual  people  nor 
even  remarkable  for  loftiness  of  character. 

There  is  of  course  no  aristocracy  of  music.  The 
music  that  is  understood  only  by  the  few  has  the  dis- 
advantage of  not  being  music  at  all.  The  best  of  all 
tests  of  actual  musical  values  is  the  popularity  test. 
The  greater  the  music  the  wider  its  appeal.  When  Tom 
Moore  composed  "Believe  me,  if  all  th#se  endearing 
young  charms"  he  produced  a  piece  of  music  immortal 
for  its  value,  not  because  it  appealed  only  to  a  few,  but 
because  it  appealed  to  every  one  and  for  all  time.  There 
are  a  dozen  others  of  a  like  kind  that  it  would  be  easy 
to  name.  Kipling  voiced  the  same  idea  in  choice  Kip- 
lingese  in  his  ode  to  the  banjo: 
And  the  tunes  that  mean  so  much  to  you  alone, — 

Common  tunes  that  make  you  choke  and  blow  your  nose, 
Vulgar   tunes   that  bring  the   laugh   that   brings  the  groan, 

I  can  rip  your  very  heartstrings  out  with  those. 

The  music  that  can  stand  the  test  alike  of  time  and 
of  popularity  has  proved  its  value.  There  are  no  other 
tests.  To  disparage  the  music  that  "tickles  the  ear"  is 
to  utter  mere  folly.     All  music  "tickles  the  ear"  or  it 


fails  tu  be  music.  That  is  what  music  is  for.  Equally 
silly  is  it  to  condemn  music  as  being  "sensuous."  All 
music  is  sensuous.  The  greater  the  composer  the  more 
sensuous  he  is.  Certainly  the  average  orchestra  is  not 
usually  suggestive  of  ethereal  flights  into  incorporeal 
realms. 

Therefeore  it  would  be  well  if  we  could  have  less 
cant  and  more  sincerity  in  the  matter  of  music.  Let 
musicians  and  composers  give  us  more  of  that  music 
that  the  ear  enjoys  and.  less  of  the  kind  that  falsely 
pretends  to  convey  subtle  and  mysterious  meanings. 
No  idea  ever  yet  entered  the  mind  of  man  that  is  in- 
expressible in  words,  and  ideas  are  always  so  expressed 
and  in  no  other  way.  The  music  that  professes  to  con- 
vey ideas  instead  of  emotions  is  mere  charlatanism  and 
a  trap  for  vanity. 


Editorial  Notes. 
The  beginning  of  the  third  season  of  the  symphony 
concerts  is  a  musical  event  that  merits  something  more 
than  a  perfunctory  attention.  Music-lovers  are  just  as 
apt  to  disagree  as  are  doctors,  but  underlying  all  dif- 
ferences of  musical  criticism  or  of  method  is  the  fact 
that  these  high-class  concerts  are  intended  to  furnish 
something  of  quality  and  value  to  all  who  are  able  to 
appreciate  and  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  The  move- 
ment is  still  in  its  experimental  stage  and,  like  most 
other  things,  it  is  doubtless  capable  of  direction  and 
amendment.  None  the  less  it  is  a  movement  of  the 
right  kind,  and  it  ought  to  be  able  to  command  the  un- 
grudging support  of  those  who  are  jealous  of  the  repu- 
tation of  San  Francisco  as  a  musical  centre. 


WASHINGTON  LETTER. 


A  Pair  of  Senatorial  Singed  Cats— Congress  Mostly  Engaged 
in  Dodging  Issues  and  Killing  Time. 


Washington,  October  25,  1913. 

Throughout  the  country,  as  well  as  in  Washington, 
there  is  a  noticeable  inability  to  appraise  public  men 
at  their  true  value.  Here  in  Washington,  for  instance, 
Senators  Lodge  and  Root  are  acknowledged  as  states- 
men of  a  high  type,  and  it  is  admitted  that  when  they 
speak  the  cloudy  legislative  atmosphere  is  usually  clari- 
fied. Throughout  the  country,  however,  there  is  little 
recognition  of  the  abilities  of  either  of  these  two  men, 
while  Senator  La  Follette  is  regarded  somewhat  as  a 
heroic  figure.  The  visitor  to  Washington  usually  asks 
that  Senator  La  Follette  be  pointed  out,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  it  usually  takes  La  Follette  three  or  four  days  to 
explain  what  an  abler  man  could  state  succinctly  in 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes. 

Senator  Martine  of  New  Jersey  and  Senator  Ashurst 
of  Arizona  are  generally  misunderstood.  Both  are  con- 
sidered, not  only  here,  but  throughout  the  country,  as 
demagogues.  Martine  ran,  unsuccessfully,  for  pretty 
nearly  every  office  in  New  Jersey  before  the  lightning 
struck  him  in  the  primary  contest  for  the  senatorship. 
Nobody  else  had  taken  the  primary  contest  seriously. 
Martine  had  run  simply  as  a  result  of  habit.  He  was 
nominated,  but  everybody  thought  that  the  New  Jersey 
legislature  would  choose  another  man.  Then  Wilson 
got  into  the  fight  and  brought  about  the  election  of 
Martine.  Everybody  who  knew  Martine  and  his  record 
considered  his  election  in  the  nature  of  a  national  joke. 

The  same  thing  is  largely  true  of  Ashurst.  He  made 
his  appeal  for  a  reelection  on  the  cheapest  kind  of  clap- 
trap issues.  He  has  advocated  many  absurd  proposi- 
tions on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  but  the  point  that  is 
made  here  is  that  both  Martine  and  Ashurst  are  ex- 
ceedingly able  and  clear-minded  men,  whom  time  will 
ripen  and  improve.  The  tradition  is  established  that  the 
fool-killer  neglected  his  work  when  he  permitted 
Ashurst  and  Martine  to  survive,  but  while  few  people 
take  the  trouble  to  examine  the  speeches  of  these  men, 
the  Congressional  Record  shows  that  usually  they  state 
governmental  problems  succinctly  and  clearly,  and  really 
aid  the  Senate  in  coming  to  a  sensible  conclusion. 


Just  now  Congress  is  in  the  doldrums.  The  House  is 
doing  nothing,  and  the  Senate  is  marking  time,  pending 
a  report  on  the  currency  bill  from  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Commitee.  There  are  a  great  many  important 
measures  pending  in  the  Senate,  but  no  attention  is  paid 
to  them.  The  Senate  talks  frivolously  for  an  hour  or 
so  a  day  and  then  adjourns.  Senator  Ashurst  called 
attention  to  this  situation  in  a  statement  which  should 
be  given  greater  publicity  than  it  has  already  obtained. 
He  stated  the  chief  evil  of  legislative  life  in  Washing- 
ton when  he  said : 

I  am  a  new  senator  here  and  would  be  presumptuous  if  I  at- 
tempted to  put  by  limited  experience  into  the  scales  against 
the  experience  of  elder  senators.  But  I  warn  the  Senate,  and 
especially  the  Democratic  members,  that  no  party  can  fool 
the  American  people.  Let  us  either  manfully  work,  or  man- 
fully adjourn. 

I   protest  with  all  the  vehemence  with  whicli   I   am   capable 
against   trying  to   make   the   American   people   believe   that   we 
are   at    work    when   we    are    not.     On    the    calendar    there    are 
forty  or   fifty   bills  that   have  been  reported.     They    shi 
passed    or    rejected.     Is    the    United    States    Senate 
meet  the   bills   that  are  upon   the  calendar?     Is  any       . 
afraid  to  vote  yea  or  nay  on  the  bills? 

We   are   drawing   salaries   paid    to   us    for   pel 
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duties,  and  I  again  protest,  and  shall  continue  to  protest, 
against  a  procedure  of  pretending  to  be  at  work  when  Ave  are 
not.  Now,  why  may  we  not  meet  at  two  o'clock  every  after- 
noon and  take  up  tile  calendar*  Many  bills  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  country  are  pending  on  that  calendar  requiring 
attention.     There     -  tnous   work   and   an   immense   re- 

sibility  just  ahead  of  the  Democratic  party. 
It  i-  ig  tanic  disaster,  and  yet  we  have 

not  passed  any  legislation  to  remedy  the  evils  which  br 
about  that  great  sacrifice  of  human  lives.  I  urge  that  the 
Seamen's  bill  be  made  the  unfinished  business  and  that  the 
bill  be  passed  at  an  early  day  because  the  discussion  of  such 
legislation  is  entering  now  upon  its  twenty-third  year  and 
can  not  fairly  be  called  "hasty  legislation."  At  the  very 
time,  at  the  very  hour,  indeed,  when  we  were  urging  that  this 
bill  should  be  discussed,  the  Volturno  was  burning  on  the  high 
and  valuable  lives  were  lost  because  the  seamen  were  not 
sufficiently  experienced  in  the  method  and  manner  of  lowering 
boats. 

The    people    of    the    United    States    admire    directness    and 

boldness.     If  we  should  all  resign  they  would  be  very  grateful 

to  some  of  us;  if  we  should  adjourn  many  of  them  would  be 

till;  if  we  should  go  to  work,  the  whole  nation  would  be 

aful;  but  no  one  will  be  grateful   if  we  pretend  to  be  at 

work  when  we  are  not. 


It  has  been  pointed  out  in  these  letters  before  that 
Congress  is  not  a  business-like  body,  and  Senator 
Ashurst  has  succinctly  stated  the  situation.  Xo  em- 
ployer would  tolerate  his  clerks  wandering  to  work  at 
noon,  and  after  telling  some  humorous  stories  to  each 
other  in  the  corridors,  adjourning  an  hour  or  so  later 
without  having  accomplished  a  single  thing.  Members 
of  Congress  are  paid  $7500  a  year  to  enact  laws  for  the 
protection  and  guidance  of  society.  The  members  ac- 
cept the  salaries  and  take  an  oath  that  they  will  faith- 
fully perform  their  duties.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they 
spend  most  of  their  time  bickering  and  debating  the 
question  of  whether  a  quorum  is  present,  and  arguing 
about  the  time  when  Congress  should  meet  and  adjourn. 
A  great  many  of  the  members  are  now  in  Europe,  while 
others  like  Mr.  Hobson  in  the  House  are  busy  back  in 
their  districts  planning  for  reelection  or  to  get  some 
other  office. 

Mr.  Martine  of  New  Jersey,  the  very  mention  of 
whose  name  causes  laughter,  usually  is  to  be  found  in 
his  seat  to  transact  business.  He  makes  a  wild  and  al- 
most ludicrous  figure  in  debate,  but  when  his  speeches 
are  analyzed  afterwards  it  is  found  that  he  has  a  gift 
for  clear  expression.  Several  days  ago,  while  the 
Senate  was  frivolously  discussing  cartoons  and  the 
kind  of  material  which  should  be  admitted  to  the 
Record,  Martine  obtained  recognition  and  violated  tra- 
ditions by  discussing  a  subject  of  actual  importance. 
His  five-minute  speech  epitomized  the  situation  with 
regard  to  tolls  through  the  Panama  Canal  and  also  the 
clause  in  the  tariff  bill  for  a  rebate  of  5  per  cent  on 
goods  shipped  in  American  bottoms: 

Mr.  President  [said  Martine]  with  the  approaching  com- 
pletion of  the  Panama  Canal  I  have  received  many  letters 
and  newspaper  clippings  urging  that  the  clause  in  the  House 
tariff  bill  granting  to  goods  imported  in  American  vessels  a 
rebate  of  5  per  cent  in  customs  duties  is  in  contravention  of 
the  terms  of  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  and  urging  that  I  use 
my  influence  and  vote  to  secure  a  repeal  of  the  clause. 

I  have  felt  that  I  might  respond  to  my  correspondents  and 
also  to  the  country  that  to  my  mind  there  are  two  ways  in 
which  this  difficulty  might  be  harmonized  and  settled,  viz., 
(1)  through  the  repeal  of  the  clause  and  the  other  through  the 
repeal  of  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty.  I  much  prefer  the  latter 
course. 

It  is  suggested  that  if  our  bill  does  not  fit  the  treaty  then 
let  us  make  the  treaty  to  fit  our  hill.  Our  cousins  on  the  other 
side  tell  us  that  if  we  do  not  repeal  this  feature  "they  will  not 
use  the  canal ;  they  will  not  play  in  our  back  yard  any  more5' : 
that  they  will  build  a  canal  of  their  own  at  Afrato  River  or 
at   some    other   place. 

God  speed  them.  Let  them  build  one  at  every  parallel.  We 
will  get  fifty  cents  of  every  dollar  they  expend  if  they  do 
their  best.  If  there  is  not  commercial  use  for  them  all  they 
will  at  least  make  drainage  canals,  drying  up  the  swamps  and 
jungles. 

A  year  or  so  ago  we  were  told  that  the  Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty  forbade  us  from  fixing  canal  tolls  that  favored  our  own 
ships.  Now  we  are  told  that  under  this  treaty  "we  can  not 
rebate  to  shippers  freighting  in  our  own  ships.''  Mr.  President, 
I  am  willing  to  believe  that  if-  some  diplomat  or  other  sym- 
pathizer will  look  close  enough  into  this  Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty  he  will  discover  that  we  as  a  nation  have  no  right  tt 
exist   at  all. 

Senator  Martine  shows  very  clearly  how  the  United 
States  could  retaliate  against  any  nation  that  started 
a  commercial  war  against  us.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
German  government  penalizes  Americans  who  want  to 
buy  phosphates,  restricting  the  amount  to  be  purchased, 
and  yet  German  owners  of  American  phosphate  mines 
carry  shipload  after  shipload  from  our  shores  without 
even  a  murmur  or  a  sign  of  protest.  Great  Britain 
make-  5   to    her    vessels   that   pass   through    the 

Suez  Canal;  she  also  grants  subsidies  to  her  own  craft 
without  let  or  molestation  from  us,  and  Mr.  Martine 
concluded  with  this  vigorous  sentiment: 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  acted 
both   wisely  and  patriotically  when  the  canal  tolls  and 
clauses   wen  -    a   part    of   our   bill :    and   I    feel    like 

"standing    pat"    on    our    action.     I    believe    I    am    fair — ;     - 
know    I   am.      I    want   no   unfair   advantage  over   any   man   or 
nation  :  but  when  it  comes  to  the  management  of  our  own  in- 
teral  arYairs   I   say  to  the  world.  "Hands  o 

Prentice  Armst 


One  of  the  most  remarkable  railroads  in  the  world  is 
to  lie  built  in  France,  to  run  up  the  Aiguille  du  Midi, 
which  rises  abruptly  Die 

object  of  the  undertaking  will  be  to  show  the  unmatched 
glories  of  Mont  Blanc  ami  its  chain  of  peaks  an 
ciers.     Instead  of  running  ground,  hov 

Mko  most  of  the  Swiss  mountain  railroads,  it  is 
through   the   air  on   pylons   and   c   bles 

peak,  far  above  the  eternal  snows  and  gl; 
-larting  station  of  the  line  is  situa  i  in  the 

alley  of  Chamonix. 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 


English  labor  unionism  is  less  subject  than  rhe  American 
variety  to  epidemics  of  violence,  I'robably  because  of  the  in- 
l)le  punishment  that  follows  a  violation  of  the  law  and  a 
certain  inexorable  nualiiy  of  criminal  procedure.  But  its  col- 
iective  movements  seem  to  be  tar  more  formidable.  A  new 
and  ominous  step  has  now  been  inaugurated  by  the  Miners' 
Federation,  which  has  taken  measures  to  approach  the 
great  unions  "with  a  view  to  cooperative  action  in  support  of 
each  other's  demands."  Such  a  combination  of  labor  would 
represent  over  5,000.000  workmen,  the  Miners'  Federation 
alone  having  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  members.  Railroad 
men  number  over  600.000,  and  reliable  reports  say  that  the 
unions  are  increasing  in  size  to  the  extent  of  3000  per  wee':. 
In  opposition  to  the  new  combination  there  has  been  a  rival 
movement  among  the  manufacturers,  who  have  subscribed 
-  00.000  for  purposes  of  self-defense.  Both  sides  are 
assuming  that  the  great  struggle  will  come  in  1915.  when  it  is 
determined  that  the  combined  labor  of  the  country  shall  pre- 
sent its  united  demands  to  the  combined  forces  of  capital. 


Mr.  John  Galsworthy  in  his  new  play,  "The  Pigeon,"  uses 
the  paradox  just  as  illegitimately  as  Mr.  Shaw  himself,  and 
doubtless  with  just  the  same  effect  upon  minds  unaccustomed 
to  the  processes  of  thought.  He  shows  us  a  London  flower 
girl  who  has  been  arrested  for  attempted  suicide,  and  he 
makes  one  of  his  characters  say :  "Well !  God  in  Heaven ! 
Of  all  the  topsy-turvy !  Not  a  soul  in  the  world  wants  her 
alive — and  now  she's  to  be  prosecuted  for  trying  to  be  where 
even-  one  wishes  her."  Nothing  in  the  world  is  so  easy  as 
to  point  out  inconsistencies  in  a  human  government  that  is 
necessarily  full  of  inconsistencies  just  because  it  happens  still 
to  be  human.  There  are  some  tilings  that  must  be  considered 
as  crimes,  although  in  individual  instances  a  crime  may  be  also 
a  benefit.  Murder  is  a  crime,  and  rightly  so,  although  there 
may  be  persons  whose  summary  and  irregular  removal  would 
advantage  humanity.  If  we  are  going  to  be  logical — which 
God  forbid — we  must  riot  punish  any  murderer  who  has  con- 
fined his  attentions  to  the  useless,  the  derelict,  and  the  un- 
wanted. Mr.  Galsworthy,  Mr.  Shaw,  and  Mr.  Chesterton  use 
the  paradox  in  such  a  way  as  to  lay  them  open  to  the  charge 
of  getting  applause  under  false  pretenses. 


Belgium  is  acting  just  as  though  she  had  never  heard  of 
Mr.  Carnegie's  peace  palace  at  The  Hague.  She  has  now- 
organized  her  army  on  a  new  and  larger  scale  and  made 
arrangements  to  repel  the  invasion  of  which  she  is  obviously 
afraid.  Xo  one  wants  to  conquer  Belgium,  but  if  "the  larger 
birds  of  prey"  should  actually  begin  to  fight  they  might  prove 
to  be  a  little  indifferent  to  international  frontiers,  and  Bel- 
gium does  not  propose  to  be  used  as  an  arena.  The  actual 
effective  of  the  Belgian  army  will  henceforth  be  about  200,000 
men,  not  a  very  vast  force  as  armies  go  nowadays,  but  yet 
large  enough  to  turn  a  tide  of  fight  if  it  should  set  in  her 
direction.  

The  literary  page  of  an  Eastern  newspaper  tells  us  that  the 
slogan  of  "Fewer  Books  and  Better  Ones"  has  appealed  with 
force  alike  to  publishers  and  readers.  But  if  there  is  actually 
a  change  of  heart  it  is  not  yet  apparent  either  in  the  quality 
or  in  the  quantity-  of  the  books.  They  still  arrive  in  a  quan- 
tity- that  is  appalling  and  of  a  quality  that  is  depressing.  There 
are  children's  books  by  the  score  and  of  a  sub-human  vacuity. 
There  are  novels  by  the  hundred  and  without  one  redeeming 
trace  of  originality  or  imagination.  There  are  volumes  of 
poetry  that  make  one  long  to  examine  the  phrenological  de- 
partments of  their  authors.  There  are  books  on  religion  that 
either  caricature  or  patronize  the  Almighty  and  that  con- 
fidentially impart  to  Providence  the  results  of  modern  scien- 
tific research  of  which  Providence  was  doubtless  unaware. 
One  is  compelled  to  wonder  who  reads  this  flood  of  intolerable 
drivel,  if  any  one  reads  it,  if  any  one  could  read  it  and  con- 
tinue to  be  sane.  And  to  think  that  the  forests  of  the  world 
are  being  destroyed  in  order  to  provide  white  paper  for  these 
melancholy  purposes.  

It  seems  from  statistics  furnished  by  the  Christian  and  Mis- 
sionary Alliance  that  the  cost  of  converting  the  heathen  is 
$419.75  per  head.  It  is  a  good  deal  of  money,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  we  could  convert  a  heathen  for  a  good  deal  less 
than  this.  At  least  we  should  be  pleased  to  try.  But  are 
there  no  wholesale  rates,  no  "reduction  on  taking  a  quantity"'? 
Considering  the  increasing  number  of  heat  lien  in  America 
without  counting  "foreign  parts"  it  would  appear  to  be  a  large 
contract  to  convert  them  all. 


Kemp  to  return  to  the  land  of  his  birth  as  an  undesirable 
alien.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Harry  Kemp  obtained 
a  little  brief  notoriety  as  the  "soul  mate"  of  Mrs.  Upton  Sin- 
clair, although  love's  young  dream  came  to  an  abrupt  end  as 
soon  as  the  poet  proved  his  incapacity  to  support  his  lady 
love  in  the  style  to  which  she  was  accustomed.  It  has  often 
been  so  with  poets.  Mr.  Kemp's  specialty  is  the  writing  of 
odes,  but  finding  that  the  ode  market  in  America  is  a  little 
overstocked  he  decided  to  go  to  England.  Having  no  money, 
he  hid  himself  on  the  Oceanic,  was  discovered  in  due  course, 
and  was  then  invited  to  wash  dishes  as  a  slight  return  for 
the  ship's  hospitality.  On  arrival  at  Liverpool  he  was  ar- 
rested, sentenced  to  twenty-one  days  in  jail,  and  will  then  be 
deported  to  his  native  land,  where  there  is  no  demand  for 
odes.  ^__^_ 

A  biography  of  the  Empress  Frederick  has  just  been  pub- 
lished in  England,  and  for  the  first  time  we  have  an  authentic 
story  of  the  famous  quarrel  with  Bismarck.  It  seems  that 
Bismarck  himself  told  Busch,  "I  have  cost  her  many  tears, 
and  she  could  not  conceal  how  angry  she  was  with  me  (after 
the  annexation  of  Schleswig  and  Hanover).  She  could  hardly 
bear  the  sight  of  me ;  but  that  feeling  has  somewhat  subsided. 
She  once  asked  me  to  bring  her  a  glass  of  water,  and  as  I 
handed  it  to  her  she  said  to  a  lady-in-waiting  who  sat  near 
by.  'He  has  cost  me  as  many  tears  as  there  is  water  in  this 
glass.' "  The  Emperor  Frederick  did  what  he  could  on  his 
deathbed  to  reconcile  his  wife  and  Bismarck,  but  this  did  not 
prevent  the  humiliation  that  the  statesman  subsequently  placed 
upon  her.  "A  cordon  of  soldiers  was  drawn  around  the  Xew 
Palace  when  the  Emperor  Frederick  was  known  to  be  dying 
in  order  that  no  secret  documents  might  be  removed  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  new  emperor.  The  empress,  aware  that 
this  was  the  work  of  Bismarck,  requested  an  interview  with 
him,  but  Bismarck  replied  that  he  had  no  time,  as  he  was  so 
fully  occupied  with  his  master,  the  new  emperor."  And  yet 
Bismarck  seems  to  have  asked  the  empress  to  aid  him  when 
his  downfall  came  at  the  hands  of  the  "master"  whom  he  had 
so  championed.  "Prince  Hohenlohe  declares  that  Bismarck 
did  not  entreat  the  empress  to  ihtercede  for  him  with  the 
emperor;  he  mereh-  said  when  the  empress  asked  if  she  could 
do  anything  for  him,  'I  ask  only  for  sympathy.'  But  he  cer- 
tainly did  ask  to  be  received  by  her  in  audience,  although 
he  must  have  vividly  remembered  the  insolent  message  which 
he  had  sent  her  at  the  Emperor  Frederick's  death." 


Now  that  Julian  Hawthorne  has  been  released  from  prison 
he  will  probably  be  very  careful  what  he  writes.  A  little 
reflection  will  disclose  to  him  the  boundary  line  between  the 
legitimate    and    the    illegitimate    in    literature.      He    mus 

anything  that  is  intended  to  relieve  the  public  of  its 
superfluous  money,  but  he  may  feel  entirely  at  liberty  to  cor- 
rupt the  morals  of  the  community  by  literary  obscenities.  He 
may  use  Ins  invagination  to  de\  ise  all  sorts  of  indecencies 
that  are  likely  to  poison  and  blight  the  minds  of  thost 
read  them,  and  in  this  way  he  will  join  the  ranks  of  the 
sellers  and  be  honored  as  a  literary  star  of  the  first  magni- 
But  the  slightest  deviation  from  virtue  in  matters  of 
finance,  the  smallest  misstatement  in  aTairs  of  the  market 
and  of  commerce  will  land  him  in  the  prison  cell. 


Is  it  possible  that  England  has  been   trying  to  retaliate  for 
the  treatment  accorded  to  Miss  Lloyd  by  the  Xew  York  immi- 
n  authorities?     It  will   he  remembered   that   the  vaude- 
ville   star    was    refused    a         ssi  i    the    country    upon    her 

lissi   n  that  the  gentleman  with  whom  she  was  tr.v 
was  no*,  her  husband  in  the  eyes  of  a  prosaic  law.     >.' 
learn   that   the   English   authorities  have   requested    Mr.    Harry 


The  Canadian  government  has  unkindly  disavowed  any 
anxiety  on  the  ground  of  the  Ulstermen  who  are  supposed  to 
be  raising  Orange  regiments  in  the  Dominion  for  the  purpose 
ling  their  noisy  brethren  in  Ireland.  The  authorities 
at  they  are  not  "watching"  these  menacing  proceedings 
for  the  simple  reason  that  there  are  no  proceedings  to  watch. 
Xo  action  is  being  taken  because  there  is  no  one  to  take 
action  against.  Xo  volunteers  are  being  raised  in  Canada, 
"and  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  any  one  in  Canada 
is  making  preparations  to  do  so." 


A  newly  published  biography  of  Henry  Labouchere  reminds 
us  of  the  reasons  why  the  radical  politician  was  excluded 
from  the  Gladstone  cabinet  of  1S92.  Gladstone  himself  was 
anxious  that  Labouchere  should  enter  the  cabinet  and  was 
seriously  taken  aback  when  he  found  that  Queen  Victoria 
was  resolutely  opposed  to  such  a  step.  In  order  to  relieve 
an  awkward  situation  Gladstone  asked  Labouchere  to  write 
him  a  letter  stating  that  he  would  not  accept  office  even 
though  it  were  offered  to  him,  but  this  Labouchere  refused 
to  do.  and  even  went  so  far  as  publicly  to  relate  the  actual 
facts.  Labouchere  never  liked  Gladstone,  and  it  was  after 
this  incident  that  he  uttered  his  famous  jest  to  the  effect 
that  Gladstone  always  tried  to  lay  upon  Providence  the  re- 
sponsibility of  placing  the  ace  of  trumps  up  his  slevee. 


Sometimes  w-e  get  a  horrifying  glimpse  of  the  scientific  ex- 
pert in  the  seats  of  the  mighty.  Here  is  Dr.  Howard  A.  Knox 
of  the  United  States  public  health  service,  who  complains 
that  unsuitable  immigrants  are  admitted  to  the  country  in 
spite  of  the  tests  of  the  medical  "experts."  It  seems  that 
the  intelligence  of  the  new  arrivals  is  measured  by  telling 
them  this  story :  "A  man  walked  into  the  woods.  He  saw 
something  hanging  from  a  tree  that  frightened  him,  and  he 
ran  back  to  notify  the  police.  What  did  he  see?"  An  Eng- 
lishman to  whom  this  conundrum  was  propounded  replied,  "A 
brawnch,"  and  yet  in  spite  of  this  lack  of  humor  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  country.  Therefore  Dr.  Knox  feels  that 
"science"  is  outraged.  Evidently  Dr.  Knox  himself  was  born 
m  America  or  else  the  examination  for  intelligence  must 
have  been  a  very  perfunctory  one  in  his  day. 

Sidney  G.  P.  Coryx. 


The  London   Kennel   Club  has  pedigrees   of  half  a 
million  dogs  on  file.     The  club  was  organized  in  1S73. 
At   the   annual   show  of  the   Kennel   Club   in  London 
about  $40,000  is  awarded  in  prizes.     A  committee  of 
the   club  meets  twice  a  month  and  the  chairman   and 
members  of  the  committee   sit-as  judges  and  jury  in 
every  disputed  case  passed  up  to  them  by  the  judges  oi 
s.     Witnesses  are  called  in  the  ordinary  way  and 
imes  the  sentences  are  very  severe.     Not  infre- 
quently the  owners  of  dogs  are  prohibited  from  ever 
g  part  in  a  show  afterward. 


A  novel  institution  for  poor  orphan  children  was 
opened  not  long  ago  at  Likachov,  a  village  near  Mos- 
cow.     The   founder  has  organized  quite  a   colony   for 

children  over  eight  years  of  age,  having  neither 
father  oi  mother.  There  are  fields  and  plantations,  and 
the  children  are  taught  practically  all  about  agriculture 

ther  useful  thins:?.  After  a  period  of  seven  years' 
instruction  they  have  a  good  workable  knowledge,  and 
are  able  to  take  up  good  positions. 


November  1,  1913. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


OLD  QUIEN  SABE  AND  HIS  MULE. 


Omen  Blamed  for  Failure  of  a  Mining  Deal. 


The  narrow  crest  of  the  new  moon,  by  whose  dim 
light  we  had  made  the  last  few  miles  of  our  journey, 
was  fast  sinking  toward  the  shadowy  sea  of  low  rolling 
hills  to  the  westward  as  Calkins  and  I  reined  up  before 
the  corral  of  the  desert  station,  where  we  were  to  pass 
the  night.  It  was  a  dreary,  comfortless  place,  thirty 
miles  from  nowhere.  A  few  cottonwoods  growing 
about  the  little  patch  of  salt-^rass,  whence  oozed  the 
trickle  of  brackish  water  which  furnished  the  raison 
d'etre  of  the  station,  a  clumsily  built  stake  corral  and 
open  horse-sheds,  together  with  a  three-roomed, 
weather-bleached  cabin  of  rough  boards,  constituted  a 
full  catalogue  of  the  essential  features  of  the  place. 

There  were  two  wayfarers  besides  ourselves,  also  late 
arrivals,  whom  we  found  enjoying  the  warmth  of  the 
roaring  fire  inside,  for  it  was  late  in  December  and  the 
nights  were  sharp  and  cold. 

Our  supper  finished,  we,  too,  drew  up  before  the  fire. 
The  younger  of  the  two  travelers  was  a  self-sufficient 
young  man,  on  his  way,  as  he  informed  us,  to  take 
charge  of  a  mine  in  the  neighborhood.  His  companion 
was  the  livery  driver  who  was  "taking  him  through." 
The  young  man  had  as  yet  had  no  actual  experience  in 
mines,  he  admitted,  but  had  recently  graduated  from  a 
well-known  technological  school,  and  felt  quite  equal 
to  the  responsibilities  he  was  about  to  assume. 

"Your  mining  interests  have  suffered,"  said  this 
young  Technologist  loftily,  addressing  the  company, 
"from  being,  as  a  rule,  in  the  hands  of  totally  unedu- 
cated and  unscientific  men.  Your  so-called  'experi- 
enced practical  mining  man'  is  ordinarily  a  failure,  from 
the  fact  that  he  despises  theories  and  books.  He  neither 
knows,  nor  cares  to  know,  the  reason  of  things.'' 

Calkins  eyed  the  Technologist  sharply  as  he  uttered 
these,  to  him,  heterodox  sentiments.  This  injudicious 
person  had  clearly  made  himself  disliked,  and,  in  the 
light  of  previous  experiences,  with  Calkins  this  implied 
much. 

"Aint  it  better,  young  man,  to  know  things  them- 
selves," suggested  Calkins  with  severity,  "than  to  stop 
at  just  tryin'  to  know  the  reasons  of  'em?  There's 
heaps  of  propositions  no  one  ever  did  or  can  know  the 
wherefores  of.  Who  can  tell,  for  instance,  why  Fri- 
day's an  unlucky  day  to  start  work  on  a  drift,  but's  all 
right  for  a  cross-cut,  and  why  is  it  you  mustn't  kill  a 
mouse  in  a  tunnel  if  you.  don't  want  the  roof  to  cave 
in?" 

"You  are  evidently  a  believer  in  omens,"  said  the 
Technologist,  with  a  superior  and  indulgent  smile. 

"Why  wouldn't  I  be,  when  I've  seen  what  I've  seen?" 
retorted  Calkins,  somewhat  vaguely,  and  with  an  air 
of  mystery.  "I'm  goin'  right  away  now,  young  man, 
to  tell  an  experience  I  had  once  that'll  not  alone  show 
you  I've  good  rights  to  believe  in  signs  and  omens, 
but'Il  illustrate  besides  what  I've  been  sayin',  that  there's 
things  no  man  ever  need  try  or  expect  to  know  the 
reasons  of." 

"Are  you  going  to  attempt  my  conversion  to  a  faith 
in  portents  ?"  inquired  the  Technologist,  laughing  super- 
ciliously. "I  warn  you  in  advance  that  I  am  a  hopeless 
unbeliever  in  such  things." 

Calkins  silently  regarded  his  prey  for  a  moment  and 
responded,  solemnly :  "When  I've  finished  my  yam, 
young  man,  you'll  admit  to  me  and  this  company,  if  I 
aint  miscalculatin'  on  the  broad-minded  way  in  which 
you're  used  to  lookin'  at  things,  that  there's  a  heap 
more  in  omens  than  you've  ever  given  'em  credit  for." 
While  speaking  Calkins,  as  if  to  settle  himself  more 
comfortably  for  his  story,  removed  his  six-shooter  from 
his  belt,  and,  with  a  sigh  as  he  glanced  toward  the  Tech- 
nologist, laid  it  on  the  table  by  his  side. 

"This  here  line  of  occurrences,"  he  began,  tilting  his 
chair  against  the  wall,  "all  took  place  more'n  thirty 
years  ago,  way  back  on  the  edge  of  the  Inyo  Desert, 
near  the  old  Perro  Negro  camp.  I  had  a  couple  of 
promisin'  claims  about  five  miles  back  in  the  hills  from 
the  company's  mill,  and  was  pnttin'  in  time  on  my 
ledges  and  in  developin'  water  on  a  little  cienaga  with 
a  big  spring  risin'  on  it,  which  the  company — bein'  only 
able  to  run  their  mill  about  half  time  for  want  of  water 
— had  all  along  been  figurin'  to  get  hold  of.  I  seen  plain 
enough  that  if  I  just  laid  low,  it  wouldn't  be  long  before 
I  could  sell  out  at  about  my  own  figure,  and  that  meant 
considerable. 

"At  last  the  company  got  tired  waitin'  for  me  to  make 
a  proposition  and  sent  up  their  superintendent — Mc- 
Keesick — to  sound  me.  Of  course  I  didn't  let  on  to 
havin'  any  i-dea  what  he  wanted,  and  just  showed  him 
'round  the  place,  never  once  mentionin'  water.  On  our 
rounds  we  stopped  at  the  little  mea€urin'  weir,  through 
which  a  good  ten-inch  stream  was  flowin'.  The  sight 
of  that  much  water  runnin'  to  waste  was  too  much  for 
McKeesick — as  I'd  kind  of  calc'lated  it  might  be — and 
then  and  there  he  stopped  beatin'  about  the  brush  and 
come  right  away  down  to  business,  askin'  me  if  I'd  seii 
out  my  rights  in  the  cienaga.  and  if  so  what  my  cash 
figure  was.  Seein'  how  safe  I'd  got  him  hooked,  of 
course  I  played  off  bein'  surprised  at  him  suggestin' 
such  a  thing,  and  spoke  of  plannin'  to  run  a  mill  a  little 
later  on  to  work  my  own  ore.  intimatin'  there  was  bis" 
capital  behind  me.  This  scared  McKeesick,  and  he 
begun  reasonin'  with  me  as  to  how  much  better  - 
be  to  let  the  company  have  the  water,  and  wound  up 
by  makin'  me  an  offer  of  about  as  much  as  I'd  thought 
of  askin'.  But  I  shook  my  head,  laughin'  at  the  figure 
he'd  mentioned,  and  doubled  up  the  price  on  him,  al- 


lowin',  sort  of  reluctant  like,  that  I'd  take  that  if  it  was 
cash  and  closed  up  right  away.  Then  he  clean  took  my 
breath  away  by  acceptin'  my  offer  and  payin'  five  twen- 
ties down  to  bind  the  bargain.  So  it  was  settled  I  was 
to  be  at  the  company's  office  next  day  at  noon,  get  the 
big  balance  comin'  to  me,  and  sign  up  the  papers.  Then 
McKeesick  and  me  shook  hands  on  the  deal,  and  he 
rode  back  to  the  Perro  Negro  camp. 

"He  hadn't  been  gone  long,  when,  with  thinkin'  over 
the  business  I'd  just  closed,  which  would  leave  me  well 
fixed  if  I  never  took  an  ounce  from  either  of  my  ledges, 
I  got  to  feelin'  sort  of  toned-up  and  restless,  and  after 
supper  concluded  I'd  go  down  to  Perro  Negro,  too,  and 
blow  in  my  evenin'  with  the  boys.  It  was  less  'n  an 
hour's  easy  ride  to  get  there,  and  the  sun  was  just  goin' 
down  when  I  come  in  sight  of  the  camp.  I  tied  my 
mule  at  the  rack  before  the  bunk-house,  and  went  on 
up  to  shake  hands  with  the  boys,  most  of  'em  standin' 
round  outside  smokin'  and  chattin'. 

"There  was  considerable  general  talk  goin'  on,  as  I 
come  up,  about  a  man  named  Callahan  bein'  killed  the 
week  previous  by  a  short-fuse  blast.  He'd  seen  Old 
Quien  Sabe  day  before,  and  had  ought  to've  been  on 
the  look-out,'  said  one  of  the  boys.  'Lookin'  out 
wouldn't  noways  have  helped  him,  when  once  he'd  seen 
Old  Ouien  Sabe  stumble,'  said  another  of  'em.  I'd 
heard  all  this  fill — as  I  then  considered  it — about  Old 
Ouien  Sabe,  who  the  boys  gen'rally  spoke  of  as  'Q.  S.,' 
for  short,  and  of  the  bad  luck  that  always  followed 
close  on  top  of  meetin'  him.  But  I'd  looked  at  it  all 
as  bein'  just  one  of  them  superstitions  you  run  against 
wherever  you  be,  and  with  whatever  kind  of  people 
you're  mixin',  and  bein'  young  and  over-knowin',  didn't 
take  no  more  stock  in  it  than  this  here  young  man  does 
in  omens  and  such  things."  Here  Calkins  particularly 
pointed  his  remarks  at  the  Technologist,  who,  seeing 
the  eyes  of  the  company  upon  him,  smiled  and  nodded 
corroboratingly.  "So  I  just  laughed  at  the  i-dea  of 
Callahan's  seein'  Q.  S.  and  of  his  accident  bein'  any- 
ways related  to  his  meetin'  of  him. 

"Then  the  boys,  though  they  was  all  friends  of  mine, 
got  riled  at  me  makin'  light  of  what  they  was  sayin', 
and  begun  bringin'  up  cases  where  0.  S.  'd  been  seen 
and  bad  luck  had  come  right  along  after.  If  you  seen 
him,  they  said,  just  ridin'  along  at  dusk  or  in  the  moon- 
light— which  was  the  time  when  he  mostly  showed  up — 
that  was  bad  enough,  but  if  his  gray  mule  stumbled 
that  meant  sure  death  or  destruction  of  some  kind.  We 
chatted  about  this,  and  then  one  thing  and  another  be- 
side, until  it  got  late,  when  I  said  'So  long'  to  the  boys 
and  started  back  home. 

"It  was  a  still,  bright  night,  with  the  moon  near  the 
full  and  about  overhead,  and  you  could  see  everything 
'most  as  well  as  by  daylight.  The  sage  and  cactus 
clumps  threw  deep  shadows  on  the  gray,  gravelly 
ground,  and  the  moonlight  was  sparklin'  on  the  white- 
quartz  float  scattered  all  about.  A  thin  mist  had  begun 
gatherin'  over  the  sky  and  the  air  was  gettin'  closer 
and  hotter  all  the  time,  and  a  queer,  uneasy  sort  of 
feelin'  begun  comin'  over  me,  like  there  was,  somehow, 
trouble  in  the  air.  From  the  top  of  the  hill  above  the 
company's  spring  the  trail  run  on  down  into  a  bare, 
narrow,  sandy  canon,  where  there  was  big  stacks  of 
high,  crumblin',  granite  rocks,  worked  into  queer  shapes 
by  the  weather,  loomin'  up  all  'round.  It  wa'n't  no 
ways  a  cheerful  place  to  be  ridin'  through  by  daylight, 
but  by  night  it  was  more'n  dismal,  and  that  partie'lar 
evenin'  it  seemed  dismaller'n  common. 

"I'd  got  through  the  canon  to  where  the  trail  turned 
up  a  side  hill  'round  a  point  of  rocks,  when  I  heard  the 
sound  of  hoofs  shufflin'  in  gravel  and  the  creak  of 
saddle  leather,  like  some  one  was  ridin'  down  the  trail 
towards  me.  At  the  same  time  my  mule  snorted  and 
give  a  little  shiver,  and  made  like  she  wanted  to  turn 
back  the  way  we'd  come ;  but  I  dug  my  heels  into  her 
and  kept  her  goin',  and  in  a  second  we  was  past  the 
rocks  which  hid  the  trail  ahead,  and  there,  sure  enough, 
showin'  up  plain  in  the  moonlight,  was  a  stranger,  with 
white  hair  and  beard  and  a  broad-brimmed  hat  with  a 
high,  pointed  crown,  ridin'  down  into  the  canon  on  a 
little  gray  mule.  I  hadn't  more'n  just  seen  him  when 
his  animal  seemed  to  give  way  all  at  once  in  the  knees, 
and  made  like  she  was  goin'  to  tumble,  and  the  old  man 
lunged  forward  like  he  was  goin'  to  fall,  too.  My  mule 
stopped  short,  shudderin'  and  blowin'  hard  through  her 
nose,  and  I  was  startin'  to  get  off  and  pick  up  the  old 
man,  makin'  dead  sure  he  was  goin'  to  get  hurt,  when 
both  him  and  his  mule  disappeared  like  they'd  melted 
clean  away.  Then  I  knew  I'd  seen  Old  Quien  Sabe,  and 
recollectin'  what  the  boys  had  said  about  what  always 
come  of  meetin'  him,  particiarly  when  his  animal 
stumbled,  a  crecpin'  chill  came  over  me. 

"I  started  on  the  up-grade  again,  feelin'  considerable 
worked  up,  and  begun  wonderin'  what  was  goin'  to 
happen  to  me,  and  just  when  and  where  I  was  goin'  to 
get  hit.  The  mist  I  was  speakin'  of  had  thickened  up 
and  spread  like  a  high  fog  over  the  whole  sky,  blurrin' 
out  the  moon,  and  the  air  had  got  hotter  and  muggier 
than  ever.  When  I  got  to  the  cabin  I  turned  in  right 
away,  but  I  couldn't  noways  get  easy  in  my  mind,  and 
tossed  about  and  twisted  in  my  bunk  for  nigh  on  to  a 
couple  of  hours  before  ever  I  dropped  off  to  sleep.  I 
got  to  dreamin'  I  was  wrestlin*  with  a  bear.  This  exer- 
cise'd  been  goin'  mi  quite  a  while,  when  he  gave  me  a 
fall  which  seemed  to  break  <  er;  bone  I  had.  and  I 
up  lindin'  myself  just  pitched  <>\i  my  bunk  on  to 
the  floor,  which  was  rockin'  like  a  small  boat  at  sea. 

"The  timbers  in  the  roof  was  creakin'  and  snappin', 
and  the  canned  goods  I  had  stored  along  the  wall  was 
raltlin'  against  each  other,  and  now    and  then  two  or 


three  together'd  come  tumblin'  off  the  shelves.  All  the 
time  there  was  a  sort  of  low  grindin'  and  rumblin' 
sound  in  the  air.  which,  with  the  rockin'  and  shakin' 
and  shiverin'  of  the  ground,  made  you  think  things  in 
general  was  comin'  to  an  end.  Of  course  in  less'n  a 
minute  I  caught  on  to  what  was  up.  and  seen  it  was 
Hist  the  biggest  specimen  of  a  temblor  ever  I  was  mixed 
up  with.  Folks  up  in  Inyo'll  show  you  the  signs  of  that 
there  quake  to  this  day.  You  can  believe  I  wa'n't  long 
in  staggerin'  outside  the  cabin,  and  it  wa'n't  none  too 
soon,  for  next  minute,  the  walls  bein'  of  rough  stone. 
just  laid  up  loose  in  light  adobe,  begun  crumblin',  and 
then  the  whole  roof  fell  in  with  a  crash  !  The  rumblin' 
and  shakin'  kept  up  with  short  stops  between  times, 
till  nigh  on  to  sun-up,  and  when  daylight  come  at  last 
1  was  that  broke  up  and  clean  worn  out  that  I  just  lay 
down  where  I  was  and  slept  nigh  on  to  five  hours  with- 
out stirrin'. 

"When  I  woke  up  and  seen  the  wreck  of  my  cabin, 
with  only  two  walls  of  it  standin',  I  felt  discouraged 
clean  through,  but  then  it  flashed  through  my  mind 
about  the  deal  I'd  made  on  the  cienaga  and  of  the  money 
comin'  to  me  that  very  day  at  noon,  and  I  braced  up 
right  away,  feelin'  considerable  cheerfuller.  Then  1  got 
some  canned  things  out  of  the  ruins,  and  after  break- 
fastin'  started  right  away  down  to  the  Perro  Negro 
camp. 

"It  looked  like  I'd  been  just  about  in  the  middle  of  the 
quake,  for  there  was  piles  of  rocks,  which  had  broke  up 
through  the  surface,  where  there  wa'n't  none  previous, 
and  there  was  a  deep,  wide  split  in  the  ground,  like  a 
big  barranca,  runnin'  northeast  and  southwest,  which 
wa'n't  there  night  before.  But  when  I'd  ridden  as  far 
as  my  cienaga  perhaps  you  can  imagine  my  surprise 
when  I  seen  the  temblor'i  got  in  its  work  there,  too,  and 
had  sucked  up  the  spring  somehow  and  filled  up  the  . 
hollow  where  it  used  to  be.  There  wa'n't  no  water  in 
sight. 

"Then  I  begun  feelin'  desperate,  for  I  seen,  of  course. 
how  all  this  was  goin'  to  knock  my  deal  with  the  Perro 
Negro  company.  Then  it  occurred  to  me  that  if  I  kept 
right  on  and  said  nothin',  like  as  not  they'd  give  me  my 
money  after  all,  perhaps  not  havin'  yet  got  on  to  the 
spring  bein'  dried  up,  and  after  reasonin'  with  my  con- 
science— which  has  always  been  over-sensitive  like  and 
a  drawback  in  many  ways  to  me  gettin'  on — I  con- 
cluded it  wa'n't  no  business  of  mine  to  go  'round  volun- 
teerin'  information.  So  I  continued  on  down,  still 
feelin'  a  little  hopeful. 

"But  I  had  a  bigger  surprise  than  any  yet  waitin'  for 
me.  When  I  come  to  the  company's  spring,  where  I'd 
stopped  night  before  to  water  my  mule,  it  was  flowin' 
as  usual,  and  seemed  to  have  been  noways  affected  by 
the  quake,  but  when  I  got  within  five  hundred  yards 
of  the  mill  I  just  couldn't  believe  what  I  seen  there. 
Comin'  out  of  what  night  before  had  been  just  a  little 
dry,  sandy  flat  was  a  big  flow  of  water  not  less'n  ten- 
miner's  inches,  and  I  seen  right  away  it  couldn't  be  no 
other  than  the  spring  from  my  cienaga,  which  the  quake 
had  taken  away  from  my  ground  and  set  up  in  business 
on  the  company's. 

"McKeesick  and  three  or  four  other  men  were 
standin'  'round  gazin'  at  the  new  flow  when  I  come  up. 
and  I  seen  it  wa'n't  goin'  to  be  no  use  me  tryin'  to  hide 
that  my  spring  had  give  out,  for  now  the  company  had 
all  the  water  they  needed  close  at  hand,  and  they'd  drop 
on  to  the  fact  of  my  cienaga  havin'  dried  up  before 
night  anyhow.  So  I  took  the  only  standin'  ground  left 
to  me,  and  says  right  away  to  McKeesick  that  I'd  come 
down  to  sign  papers  and  get  the  balance  comin'  to  me. 
He'd  heard  somehow  already — so  it  turned  out — about 
my  spring,  and  just  said,  makin'  out  he  was  surprised, 
there  wa'n't  no  papers  needin'  to  be  signed  as  he  knew 
of  and  that  he  didn't  just  catch  on  to  my  remarks  about 
a  balance  comin'  to  me.  Then  I  give  him  my  i-deas 
regardin'  our  deal,  maintainin'  that  the  company'd 
closed  the  trade  night  before  when  they'd  paid  down 
the  five  twenties,  and  hadn't  no  grounds  now  to  back- 
out  on,  partie'larly  when  the  spring  they'd  bought  had 
been  delivered  to  'em  on  their  own  premises.  But  Mc- 
Keesick he  just  laughed,  and  I  went  off  riled  and  next 
day  consulted  my  lawyer.  Colonel  McVey,  givin'  him 
my  theory  of  why  the  company'd  ought  to  pay  the  bal- 
ance comin'  to  me;  but  he  said  right  away  that  while 
'the  equities  was  with  me' — them  was  his  words — he 
sort  of  doubted  me  makin'  the  case  stick  if  it  got  into 
court,  so  right  there  I  give  up  all  i-deas  of  Iawin'. 

"In  thinkin'  things  over  I  couldn't  help  but  see  that 
all  this  bad  luck  come  to  me  on  account  of  me  runnin' 
against  Old  Quien  Sabe  and  his  stumblin'  mule,  and  that 
there  meetin'  and  the  comin'  of  the  temblor  right  away 
after  was  someway;  myster'ously  connected,  the  whys 
and  wherefores  of  it  all.  of  course,  bein'  beyond  any 
livin'  man's  powers  of  reasonin'  upon. 

"Now.  young  man,"  said  Calkins,  addressing  the 
Technologist  with  a  severe  and  injured  air.  at  the  same 
time  toying  with  his  revolver,  which  he  had  taken 
from  the  table  by  his  side.  "I  said  a  while  back  that 
when  I'd  wound  up  this  here  yarn  you'd  admit  to  me 
and  this  company  that  there  was  more  in  signs  anil 
omens  than  you'd  give  'em  credit  for.  I'll  ask  you  now 
direct — just  as  a  prelim'nary — do  you  doubt  the  ace'racy 
of  anything  I've  advanced  here  this  evenin'?" 

"Most  certainly  not.  sir,"  replied  the  Technologist 
with  nervous  readiness  and  a  little  start  as  Calkins  ab- 
sent-mindedly brought  to  a  half-. 

Edmund  Stuart  Roi 


'  n  ild   production    in   the  Philippir 
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A  GREAT  ART  COLLECTION. 


"Flaneur"  Writes  of  the  Benjamin  Altman  Bequests  to  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 


We  have  been  told  often  enough  that  the  millionaire 
art  collector  is  a  wholly  selfish  individual  who  amasses 
pictures  and  antiquities  very  much  as  others  amass 
dollars,  for  his  solitary  gratification  and  for  the  aes- 
thetic reputation  that  is  supposed  to  attach  itself  to  the 
private  owner  of  an  art  gallery.  For  these  and  other 
reasons  we  have  made  his  path  a  thorny  one.  YVe  have 
tried  to  "get"  him  by  means  of  a  prohibitive  tariff.  We 
have  displayed  him  as  a  horrid  example  of  those  unsocial 
forces  that  must  be  discouraged.  We  have  pictured  him 
as  a  Midas  gloating  over  his  wealth  and  rejoicing  in  his 
power  to  prevent  mere  people  from  looking  at  beautiful 
things.  It  is  true  that  a  glimmer  of  intelligence  upon 
such  things  has  lately  flickered  over  the  popular  mind 
and  that  to  buy  great  pictures  is  not  now  so  discreditable 
as  once  it  was.  We  have  begun  slowly  to  recognize 
that  these  art  collections  are  fairly  sure  to  become  public 
property  at  some  time  or  other  and  even  to  admit  that 
their  purchasers  may  have  had  some  such  intention. 
We  are  even  learning  to  applaud  a  use  of  great  wealth 
that  is  making  of  America  a  storehouse  for  the  lovely 
and  wonderful  things  of  other  days.  Who  knows?  We 
may  even  learn  to  admire  these  things  for  ourselves. 

These  reflections  are  induced  by  the  gift  to  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art  of  the  collection  of  the  late 
Benjamin  Altman.  The  value  of  this  collection  may 
be  expressed  in  various  ways.  For  example,  we  may 
say  that  it  contains  thirteen  Rembrandts.  two  pictures 
by  Frank  Hals  and  the  Mantegna  "Holy  Family."  But 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  such  a  description  would  leave 
some  of  us  still  unmoved.  A  public  enthusiasm  for 
works  of  art  needs  some  more  direct  stimulus  than  the 
recital  of  great  names.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to 
speak  in  the  vernacular,  in  the  language  understood  even 
by  our  unborn  babies,  and  say  that  this  collection  of 
works  of  art  is  worth  about  $10,000,000,  and  that  there 
are  some  who  place  its  value  even  as  high  as  $15,000,- 
000.  Reduced  thus  to  its  least  common  denominator  we 
can  all  understand  that  the  donor  has  given  to  the  na- 
tion something  that  is  worth  having. 

The  collection  includes  paintings,  tapestries,  snuff 
bottles,  rock  crystals,  enamels,  rugs,  furniture,  bronzes, 
and  statuary.  It  includes  all  the  results  of  many  years 
of  patient  search  throughout  Europe,  a  search  con- 
ducted with  the  aid  of  experts  who  were  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  guiles  of  the  dealer.  Dr.  Robinson,  the 
director  of  the  museum,  says  that  in  the  entire  collec- 
tion there  is  not  a  single  object  whose  authenticity  can 
be  suspected.  Asked  as  to  the  most  distinctive  feature 
of  the  collection,  he  said  that  it  was  hard  to  discrimi- 
nate where  everything  was  so  choice  and  of  such  value, 
but  that  perhaps  the  thirteen  Rembrandts  should  be 
placed  first  on  the  list.  It  is  the  finest  group  of  Rem- 
brandts ever  in  the  possession  of  a  single  individual. 
Only  three  of  these  pictures  have  been  exhibited  in 
New  York  and  they  are  "The  Man  with  a  Magnifying 
Glass,"  "The  Lady  with  a  Pink,"  and  the  "Portrait  of 
a  Young  Man."  Another  treasure  is  Vermeer's  "The 
Sleeping  Girl."  which  is  not  only  beautiful  in  itself 
but  it  is  one  of  the  only  thirty-eight  pictures  by  Yer- 
meer  that  are  known  to  exist.  The  museum  already 
owns  one  example  of  Yermeer,  and  another  is  now 
on  exhibition  as  a  part  of  the  Morgan  collection.  Xow 
there  are  no  less  than  three  in  Xew  York,  practically 
as  the  property  of  the  nation. 

But  the  picture  values  are  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  Rembrandts  and  the  Yermeer.  There  are  fifty  or 
sixty  pictures  of  the  Flemish.  Italian,  Dutch,  Spanish, 
and  German  schools.  There  are  three  pictures  by  Yan 
Hals,  two  by  Velasquez,  and  also  paintings  by  De 
Hooch.  Cuyp,  Hobbema,  Maes,  Yan  Dyck.  Memling. 
Holbein.  Gerard  David,  Yan  Orley,  and  Dirk  Bouts. 
In  addition  to  the  pictures  there  are  cabinets  of  Chi- 
nese porcelain,  about  a  hundred  Chinese  snuff  bottles. 
Italian  and  German  rock  crystals  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury mounted  in  gold  and  rich  with  precious  stones,  as 
well  as  statuary  by  Donatello,  Lucia  della  Robbia, 
Moudon.  Clodion,  and  many  others,  and  a  rich  collec- 
tion of  Indian  and  Persian  rugs  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth   centuries. 

It  is  not  yet  certain  when  this  surprising  collection 
will  be  placed  on  view.  Naturally  there  are  certain 
conditions  imposed  by  the  donor,  but  for  the  most  part 
these  relate  to  protection  against  fire  and  they  will  not 
be  hard  to  comply  with.  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
.Art  is  nf  course  fireproof,  and  Dr.  Robinson  seems 
amused  at  the  idea  that  there  will  be  any  stipulations 
that  will  stand  in  the  way  of  the  national  acquisition  of 
such  a  treasure.  The  trustees  are  about  to  hold  a  meet- 
ing to  consider  the  whole  matter  and  then  we  may  ex- 
pect some  announcement  of  the  date  when  the  public 
will  be  allowed  to  inspect  its  new  acquisition.  With- 
out doubt  it  is  the  finest  gift  of  its  kind  ever  made 
either  i"  New  York  or  to  any  other  city.  It  places  the 
Xew  York  Museum  of  Art  on  a  level  with  all  other 
museums  in  the  world.  It  makes  of  it  a  sort  of  Mecca 
In  which  the  feet  of  art  lovers  all  over  the  world  will 
turn. 

Mr.     Altaian's     attitude     toward     his     collection     is 

naturally  a  matter  of  interest,  since  one  has  a  sort  of 

conten  pt  for  the  millionaire  who  buys  things  only  be- 

ihev   are  valuable   and   without   any   true   recog- 

f  the  nature  of  their  value.     Certainly  money 

the  yardstick  by  which  Air.  Altman  measured 

orth  of  his  acquisitions.     He  had  himself  the  fine 


mind  of  the  artist  and  a  sort  of  intuitive  perception  of 
art  values  that  is  the  best  possible  equipment  of  the 
collector.  He  loved  his  pictures,  regarding  them  as 
a  sort  of  sacred  possession,  even  too  sacred  to  be  re- 
garded as  private  property.  A  competent  writer  in  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  sums  up  his  attitude  toward 
his  treasures  in  a  wajr  that  can  not  be  bettered.  The 
writer  says:  "It  is  pertinent  perhaps  to  speak  of  the 
attitude  of  the  collector  toward  his  treasures.  Seeing 
him  among  them  was  to  understand  his  revolt  against 
publicity.  His  intimate  relation  to  each  object  in  his 
collection  was  apparent  to  the  most  careless  observer. 
It  was  not  a  cold  assembling  of  objects  for  the  sake 
of  their  market  value  or  even  for  the  sake  of  their 
aesthetic  value,  but  for  the  intensity  of  pleasure  to  be 
gained  from  the  satisfaction  of  a  personal  taste,  a  taste 
too  fine  to  seek  escape  from  discipline." 

Xew  A'ork.  October  24,  1913.  Flaneur. 


Legend  has  it  that  for  more  than  five  hundred  years 
the  Lake  of  Guativita,  at  an  elevation  of  10,000  feet 
in  Bolivia,  has  not  only  been  held  sacred  to  the  gods 
of  the  Indian  tribes,  but  into  its  waters  the  natives, 
with  solemn  ceremony,  used  to  cast  their  gold  and  sil- 
ver ornaments,  gems  and  other  valuables  as  an  offering 
to  propitiate  the  evil  spirits.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  in  this  manner  treasure  to  the  amount  of  $1,500,- 
000,000  found  its  way  to  the  bottom  of  the  lake.  Mam- 
attempts  were  made  to  recover  the  treasure.  The  first 
was  by  the  Spaniards  250  years  ago.  They  tried  to 
drain  off  the  waters  of  the  lake,  but  their  engineering 
skill  was  not  equal  to  the  task.  When  they  had  drawn 
off  all  but  ten  feet  of  the  water  they  were  compelled 
to  give  up  their  project  and  take  to  dredging  instead. 
They  did  succeed  in  recovering  a  small  part  of  the 
treasure  in  this  way.  The  most  modern  attempt  was 
made  twenty  years  ago  by  a  company  of  Colombians 
and  Englishmen.  By  digging  a  tunnel  1100  feet  long 
down  the  side  of  the  mountain  they  succeeded  in  drain- 
ing the  lake,  but  then  they  found  to  their  dismay,  in- 
stead of  a  clear  bottom,  twenty-five  feet  of  mud  cover- 
ing the  treasure.  In  all  this  company  spent  $75,000 
and  recovered  but  $10,000  worth  of  gold  and  jewels 
before  they,  too,  abandoned  the  search. 

Like  many  another  mighty  enterprise  the  Ritz-Carlton 
hotels  had  a  modest  beginning,  and  the  whole  idea  had 
its  origination  in  the  brain  of  a  Swiss  farmer  boy,  Cesar 
Ritz,  whose  father  tilled  a  small  holding.  The  son,  how- 
ever, had  larger  ideas.  Taking  up  hotel  work  at  the 
beginning  in  a  very  minor  capacity,  he  developed  a  most 
wonderful  sense  of  color,  form,  and  taste  in  every  re- 
spect, and  he  brought  the  art  of  hotel  keeping  in  Eu- 
rope to  a  higher  pitch  than  it  had  ever  been  before. 
Indeed  he  revolutionized  hotel  keeping  in  England  and 
France,  and  that  revolution  has  gradually  shown  its  in- 
fluence all  over  the  world.  Ritz's  first  enterprise  was 
the  Ritz  Hotel  in  Paris,  which  he  started  about  1897. 
The  second  venture  was  the  Carlton  Hotel  of  London, 
and  the  next  was  the  Ritz  of  London.  In  each  of  the 
many  Ritz  hotels  already  built,  building,  or  planned  for 
there  is  a  separate  local  company  which  has  furnished 
the  bulk  or  the  whole  of  the  money,  while  the  central 
organization,  the  Carlton  Investing  Company,  in  all 
cases  holds  the  common  stock  and  a  controlling  interest. 
In  this  way  all  the  local  companies  are  made  to  work 
unitedly  and  in  the  interest  of  all. 

■■» 

The  famous  whispering  gallery  of  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral, London,  is  reached  by  a  flight  of  260  steps  from 
the  library.  This  gallery,  which  is  about  210  feet  above 
the  cathedral  floor,  is  noted  for  a  curious  echo,  and  is 
so  named  because  a  whisper  uttered  near  the  wall  on 
one  side  of  it  is  distinctly  audible  to  a  person  standing 
on  the  other  side,  a  distance  of  108  feet  in  a  straight 
line.  From  this  point  a  good  view  is  obtained  of  the 
church  interior,  the  tesselated  pavement  of  which  looks 
like  a  minute  chessboard,  but  it  is  liable  to  cause  gid- 
diness to  any  one  not  used  to  heights.  It  also  commands 
the  best  view  of  Thornhill's  paintings  and  of  the  cathe- 
dral generally.  From  the  whispering  gallery  118  steps 
lead  up  to  the  stone  gallery,  an  outer  gallery  with  a 
stone  parapet  running  round  the  base  of  the  dome. 
Here  in  the  clear  sky  of  early  morning  may  often  be 
obtained  a  wonderful  view  of  London,  a  view  which  is 
still  more  extensive  from  the  golden  gallery  above  the 
dome.  From  this  point  the  lantern  may  be  ascended  by 
a  spiral  staircase  to  the  golden  ball,  where  six  persons 
may  stand  at  once. 

In  thousands  of  villages  and  small  towns  in  the  in- 
terior of  Spain  no  one  knows  how  to  read  or  write. 
There  arc  in  Spain  30.000  rural  villages  without  schools 
of  any  kind,  and  many  thousands  which  can  only  be 
reached  by  a  bridle  path,  there  being  no  high  roads  nor 
railway  communication  of  any  kind  (says  Heraldo  de 
Madrid).  Attendance  at  board  schools  is  voluntary, 
not  obligatory.  Seventy-six  per  cent  of  the  children  in 
Spain  are  illiterate,  and  this  is  especially  noticeable  in 

the  capital. 

*■»  

Ginseng,  never  seriously  considered  as  a  medicine  in 
this  country,  is  bringing  fabulous  prices  in  China,  as  it 
is  announced  the  root  has  brought  as  high  as  $140  in 
gold  a  pound.  Last  year  one  lot  of  especially  selected 
ginseng  root  sold  at  auction  for  $327.16  gold  a  pound. 
It  came  from  Korea,  where  it  was  found  growing  wild. 

West  Virginia  was  the  greatest  producer  of  natural 
gas   in    1912   and   Pennsylvania   the   largest   consumer. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


To  Thine  Own  Self  Be  True. 
By  thine  own  soul's  law  learn  to  live, 
And  if  men  thwart  thee  take  no  heed, 
And  if  men  hate  thee  have  no  care  ; 
Sing  thou  thy  song  and  do  thy  deed, 
Hope  thou  thy  hope  and  pray  thy  prayer, 
And  claim  no  crown  they  will  not  give, 
Nor  bays  they  grudge  thee  for  thy  hair. 

Keep   thou  thy   soul-sworn   steadfast   oath, 
And  to   thy  heart  be   true  thy  heart ; 
What  thy  soul  teaches  learn  to  know, 
And  play  out  thine  appointed  part ; 
And  thou  shalt  reap  as  thou  shalt  sow, 
Xor  helped  nor  hindered  in  thy  growth, 
To  thy  full  stature  thou  shalt  grow. 

Fix  on  the  future's  goal  thy  face, 

And  let  thy  feet  be  lured  to  stray 

Xowhither,  but  be  swift  to  run, 

And  nowhere  tarry  by  the  way, 

Until  at  last  the  end  is  won, 

And  thou  mayest  look  back  from  thy  place 

And  see  thy  long  day's  journey   done. 

— Pakenham  Beatty. 


My  Minde  to  Me  a  Kingdom  Is. 
My  minde  to  me  a  kingdom  is ; 

Such  perfect  joy  therein  I  finde 
As  farre  exceeds  all  earthly  blisse 

That  God  or  nature  hath  assigned ; 
Though   much   I   want  that  most  would  have. 
Yet  still  my  minde  forbids  to  crave. 

Content  I  live  ;   this  is  my  stay, — 
I  seek  no  more  than  may  suffice. 

I  presse  to  beare  no  haughtie  sway ; 
Look,  what  I  lack  my  mind  supplies. 

Loe,  thus  I  triumph  like  a  king. 

Content  with  that  my  mind  doth  bring. 


Some  have  too  much,  yet  still  they  crave ; 

I  little  have,  yet  seek  no  more. 
They  are  but  poore,  though  much  they  have, 

And  I  am  rich  with  little  store. 
They  poor,   I   rich ;   they  beg,   I  give ; 
They  lacke,   I  lend  ;   they  pine,  I  live. 


The  court  ne  cart  I  like  ne  loath, — 

Extreames  are  counted  worst  of  all ; 
The  golden   meane  betwixt   them   both 
Doth  surest  sit,  and  f eares  no  fall ; 
This  is  my  choyce ;  for  why,  I  finde 
No  wrealth  is  like  a  quiet  minde. 

— Sir  Edward  Dyer. 
• 

Moonlight. 
Eterne  Apollo  !   that  thy  sister  fair 
Is  of  all  these  the  gentlier-mightiest. 
When  thy  gold  breath  is  misting  in  the  west, 
She  unobserved  steals  unto   her  throne, 
And  there  she  sits  most  meek  and  most  alone  ; 
As  if  she  had  not  pomp   subservient ; 
As  if  thine  eye,  high  Poet!  was  not  bent 
Towards  her  with  the  muses  in  thine  heart ; 
As  if  the  ministering  stars  kept  not  apart 
Waiting  for  silver-footed  messages. 
O  Moon  !  the  oldest  shades  'mong  oldest  trees 
Feel  palpitations   when  thou  lookest  in : 
O  Moon  !  old  boughs  lisp  forth  a  holier  din 
The  while  they  feel  thine  airy'  fellowship. 
Thou  dost  bless   everywhere,  with   silver  lip 
Kissing  dead  things  to  life.     The  sleeping  kine, 
Couched  in  thy  brightness,  dream  of  fields  divine  : 
Innumerable  mountains  rise,  and  rise. 
Ambitious  for  the  hallowing  of  thine  eyes  ; 
And  yet  thy  benediction  passeth  not 
One  obscure  hiding-place,   one  little  spot 
Where  pleasure  may  be  sent. 

^ — John  Keats. 

November. 
The  mellow  year  is  hastening  to  its  close  ; 

The  little  birds  have  almost  sung  their  last, 

Their  small  notes  twitter  in  the  dreary  blast — 
That  shrill-piped  harbinger  of  early  snows  ; 
The  patient  beauty  of  the  scentless  rose. 

Oft  with  the  Morn's  hoar  crystal  quaintly  glass'd 

Hangs,  a  pale  mourner  for  the  summer  past, 
And  makes  a  little  summer  where  it  grows : 
In  the  chill  sunbeam  of  the  faint  brief  day 

The  dusky  waters  shudder  as  they  shine, 
The  russet  leaves  obstruct  the  straggling  way 

Of  oozy  brooks,  which  no  deep  banks  define. 
And  the  gaunt  woods,   in   ragged,   scant  array, 

Wrap  their  old  limbs  with  sombre  ivy  twine. 

— Hartley  Coleridge. 
> 

The  Cresent  and  the  Cross. 
Kind   was   my   friend   who.   in   the   Eastern   land. 
Remembered  me  with   such   a  gracious   hand. 
And  sent  this  Moorish   Crescent  which  has  been 
Worn  on  the  tawny  bosom  of  a  queen. 

No  more  it  sinks  and  rises  in  unrest 
To  the  soft  music  of  her  heathen  breast; 
No  barbarous  chief  shall  bow  before  it  more, 
No   turban'd   slave  shall    envy  and  adore  1 

I  place  beside  this  relic  of  the  Sun 

A  Cross  of  Cedar  brought  from  Lebanon, 

Once  borne,  perchance,  by  some  pale  monk  who  trod 

The  desert  to  Jerusalem — and  his  God ! 

Here  do  they  lie,  two  symbols  of  two  creeds, 
Each   meaning  something  to   our  human   needs, 
Both  stained  w  ith  blood,  and  sacred  made  by  faith. 
By  tears,  and  prayers,  and  martyrdom,  and  death. 

That  for  the  Moslem  is,  but  this  for  me ! 
The    waning    Crescent    lacks    divinity : 
It  gives  me  dreams  of  battles,  and  the  woes 
Of  women  shut  in  hushed  seraglios. 

But  when  this  Cross  of  simple  wood  I  see. 
The  Star  of  Bethlehem  shines  again  for  me. 
And  glorious  visions  break  upon  my  gloom — 
The   patient   Christ,  and   Mary  at  the   Tomb ! 

— Thomas  Bailey  Aldrieh. 


The  republic  of  Colombia  requires  lumbermen  who 
take  cedar  and  mahogany  to  plant  young  trees  of  the 
same  species  in  the  cut-over  spaces. 
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AUGUSTUS   SAINT-GAUDENS. 


Homer  Saint-Gaudens  Edits  the  Reminiscences  of  His  Dis- 
tinguished Father. 


Mr.  Homer  Saint-Gaudens  has  found  no  light  task  in 
the  editing  of  his  father's  reminiscences.  He  tells  us 
that  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens  was  frequently  urged  to 
write  his  recollections,  but  was  deterred  from  a  sense 
of  literary  modesty  until  the  work  was  pressed  upon 
him  in  1906  as  a  means  of  passing  the  hours  while  re- 
covering from  the  effects  of  a  surgical  operation.  It 
was  subsequently  finished,  but  continuing  ill  health  pre- 
vented the  careful  revision  that  had  been  planned,  and 
so  much  labor  was  ultimately  needed  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  a  mass  of  material  that  had  been  dictated  with- 
out much  regard  to  methodical  orderliness.  Missing 
links  had  to  be  supplied  here  and  there,  and  there  was 
necessarily  a  certain  amount  of  shifting  back  and  forth 
in  order  to  bring  the  whole  into  the  form  of  consecu- 
tive narrative. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  first  volume  is  devoted  to 
the  youth  of  the  artist,  a  youth  that  was  well  filled,  as 
all  youth  should  be,  with  earnest  toil  and  with  those 
"discouragements"  of  poverty  that  actually  produce  the 
largest  successes.  In  1867  Saint-Gaudens  sailed  for 
Europe  on  a  ticket  purchased  by  his  father  in  order 
that  he  might  continue  his  art  studies  while  sustaining 
himself  by  his  trade  of  cameo  cutting.  He  obtained 
employment  in  Paris  and  joined  an  art  school  taught 
by  two  professors  named  Laemelin  and  Jacquot.  It 
seems  that  Jacquot  had  large  thighs,  and  as  all  artists 
like  to  imitate  their  own  figures  it  was  hard  for  Jac- 
quot's  oupils  to  draw  thighs  large  enough  to  satisfy 
their  teacher.  To  overcome  this  difficulty  the  author 
tells  us.  that  one  day  he  made  the  thighs  of  one  of 
his  figures  enormously  large : 

"Very  good,  very  good,  very  good,  my  boy  !"  he  said  in  his 
criticism,  turning  around  to  look  at  me.  Then  he  slowly  sur- 
veyed the  model  over  his  spectacles.  ''But  perhapsh  I  would 
add  just  a  little  bit  on  the  thighs,  eh  ?"  And  here  fell  his 
merciless  marks  \ 

I  repeated  this  at  his  next  visit,  drawing  my  thighs  in  still 
more  exaggeration.  He  was  high  and  loud  and  unusually  sput- 
tering in  his  praise  at  this,  and,  after  some  minor  remarks, 
was  for  getting  up,  when  I  said : 

"M.  Jacquot,  do  you  think  that  I  have  the  thighs  big 
enough  ?" 

"Yesh.  Yesh."  Then  he  hesitated  and  looked  at  the  model. 
"Sthill,  perhaps  I  would  add  justh  a  shade,  justh  a  shade, 
more."     And  again  came  his  inevitable  marks. 

Finally  on  the  third  occasion,  when  I  had  the  thighs  resem- 
bling balloons,  he  repeated  the  enthusiastic  approval  of  the  pre- 
vious visit,  and  I  impertinently  repeated  my  question  as  to 
their  size.  He  surveyed  the  drawing,  and  then,  evidently 
recollecting  what  had  passed  before,  although  it  had  been  dis- 
persed over  three  weeks,  turned  to  me  with  a  strange  look  in 
his   widespread,    crooked,   china   eyes   and   said: 

"It  sheems  to  me  you  are  trying  to  make  a  damned  fool  of 
me  !" 

When  Saint-Gaudens  returned  to  New  York  he  found 
awaiting  him  the  usual  beginnings  of  the  art  career. 
He  had  very  little  money,  but  he  took  a  studio  on  the 
corner  of  Fourteenth  Street  and  Fourth  Avenue,  where 
he  led  a  lonely  existence  enlivened  by  disagreements 
with  the  janitor: 

Another  incident  which  lent  diversity  to  this  dreary  period 
of  my  life  took  place  because  of  a  cast  made  by  a  sculptor,  a 
friend  of  mine,  who  occupied  an  adjoining  room.  He  wished 
to  model  a  bust,  and  to  do  this  proposed  taking  a  mold  from 
the  living  face  of  his  sitter.  That  is  no  trifling  matter  even 
to  an  expert,  and  it  showed  the  boldness  of  the  novice,  since, 
notwithstanding  my  protestations,  my  friend  undertook  it 
without  ever  having  cast  anything  before.  He  wished  me  to 
help  him  ;  but  I  told  him  that  I  should  wash  my  hands  of  the 
affair  if  he  tried  it.     He  disappeared. 

Presently  he  rushed  into  my  room  crying,  "For  Heaven's 
sake,   come  !" 

In  his  studio,  which  was  already  one  of  monumental  dis- 
order, confusion,  and  dirt,  stretched  out  on  an  old  sofa,  lay 
his  subject  with  a  solid  mass  of  hard  plaster  about  two  inches 
thick  enveloping  his  head  ;  while  the  whole  room,  wall,  ceiling, 
boxes,  and  floor,  was  covered  with  the  great  spatterings  of 
the  plaster  thrown  wildly  about  by  the  sculptor  in  the  course 
of  this  extraordinary  proceeding. 

There  were  the  usual  quills  in  the  sitter's  nose,  but  the 
weight  of  the  cast  was  so  great  that  we  could  hear  him 
mumble  under  it,  praying  us  to  get  it  off  quickly  or  he  would 
die.  It  was  really  a  serious  business,  this  taking  it  off,  as 
we  had  to  bang  at  the  plaster  with  chisel  and  hammer.  For- 
tunately there  was  no  ill  result,  other  than  a  good  bit  of  the 
subject's  eyelashes  being  torn  away  and  his  clothes  ruined- 
He  was  one  of  those  happy  men,  however,  who  take  every- 
thing with  cheerfulness.  The  death  of  my  tormentor  would 
have  been  my  only  satisfaction  had  I  undergone  the  sufferings 
he  was  put  to. 

The  author's  first  important  commission  in  America 
came  through  the  friendship  of  John  La  Farge,  who 
saw  some  of  his  work  and  so  encouraged  his  ambition 
to  strive  after  great  things : 

Through  La  Farge,  then,  a  period  was  finally  placed  to  the 
bad  conditions  of  my  affairs,  for  promptly  more  good  luck 
followed.  To  begin  with,  one  day  when  I  had  occasion  to  see 
Governor  Morgan  he  said  to  me,  after  questioning  me  about 
some  old  sketches  I  had  made : 

"I  think  there  is  a  statue  of  Admiral  Farragut  to  be  erected 
in   New  York.     Do  you  know  anvthing  about  it  ?'* 

"No." 

"Go  and  see  Cisco." 

Mr.  John  J.  Cisco  was  a  banker  very  prominent  in  affairs 
at  that  time.  I  took  Governor  Morgan's  advice  and  visited 
him. 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Cisco,  "we  have  eight  thousand  dollars  for 
a  statue  to  Farragut,  but  before  deciding  to  whom  it  is  to  go 
we  shall  have  to   have  a  meeting." 

A  meeting  followed  in  a  few  days,  and  subsequently  Gov- 
ernor Morgan  told  me  that,  to  his  great  surprise,  the  work 
had  been  awarded  to  me.  but  "oniy  by  the  skin  of  the  teeth," 
five  of  the  committee  having  voted  for  giving  the  commission 
to  a  sculptor  of  high  distinction,  while  six  of  them  voted  for 
me.      Again    another   glorious   day ! 

Saint-Gaudens  returned  to  France  in  1877.  making  a 
tour  through  the  co  'itry  and  finally  reaching  Paris. 
Here  he   made  the   acquaintance   of   Samuel   Clemens, 


and  the  two  friends  acted  as  witnesses  at  the  marriage 
of  a  mutual  friend.  The  proceedings  struck  him  as 
Sacking  in  sentiment,  as  is  naturally  the  case  with  cere- 
monies performed  by  the  civil  authorities  and  as  a  mere 
matter  of  routine.  We  have  a  description  of  the  scene 
at  the  Mairie  and  of  the  arrival  of  "Monsieur  the 
Mayor" : 

Presently  a  voice  would  shout,  "Mr,  So  and  So,  Miss  So 
and  So,"  and  one  of  the  groups  who  had  reseated  themselves 
would  rise  and  walk  in  a  body  over  to  the  long  desk.  Then 
there  would  come  a  mumbling  for  a  few  moments,  after  which 
they    would    turn   about    and    leave    the    hall.      This    operation 

was  repeated  several  times  until  Mr.  M 's  name  was  called, 

when  we  marched  up,  as  did  the  others.  His  excellency, 
after  some  preliminary  performance  by  an  underling,  addressed 

Mr.   M in   a   hurried   and   "Let-us-get-through-with-this- 

thing-quick"    tone.      "Do   you   take    Miss   X to   be   your 

wedded  wife." 

Then  instantly   turning   to   the   young  lady   he   asked   if  she 

would  take  Mr.  M to  be  her  husband.     On  her  reply  in 

the  affirmative  he  declared  them  wedded,  and  turned  his  head 
about  with  a  bored  look  very  much  as  if  he  was  about  to  say, 
"Next!"  Some  more  unimportant  ceremony  followed,  and 
then  we  went  out  after  the  wedded  couples  into  the  open 
air.  Considering  the  gravity  of  the  occasion,  this  whole  per- 
formance seemed  to  me  shameful  in  the  entire  absence  of 
dignity  or  respect  for  the  participants. 

Among  those  who  exercised  an  influence  on  the  life 
of  Saint-Gaudens  were  Joseph  Wells,  Stanford  White, 
Thomas  W.  Dewing,  and  Charles  F.  McKim.  Of  Stan- 
ford White  we  hear  a  good  deal,  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing references  being  contained  in  a  note  supplied  by 
the  editor: 

Y\  hue  also  continued  to  maintain  a  strong  influence  in  my 
father's  life  during  the  next  ten  years,  when  often  he  could 
be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  studio.  Undoubtedly  the  archi- 
tect's criticism  meant  much  to  the  sculptor.  It  held,  indeed, 
so  important  a  place  that  once,  when  White  scored  a  medallion 
of  himself  which  my  father  was  modeling,  the  latter  destroyed 
the  work  and  never  attempted  a  new  one.  Still,  for  the  most 
part  Saint-Gaudens  refused  to  be  domineered  over,  for  he  soon 
discovered  his  friend's  idiosyncrasy  of  foisting  his  emphatic 
assertions  on  every  timorous  soul  around  him.  I  think  that 
the  first  conscious  reaction  against  this  attitude  came  very 
shortly  after  the  incident  I  have  mentioned,  while  the  sculptor 
was  completing  a  relief  of  White's  wife  near  the  time  of  their 
marriage.  The  architect,  on  discovering  Saint-Gaudens  at 
work  on  this  one  afternoon,  gazed  at  the  relief  for  some 
moments  and  then  cried  out,  "Oh,  Gus,  that's  rotten !" 
Whereupon,  though  first  my  father  again  smashed  the  medal- 
lion into  bits,  later,  after  his  passion  was  spent,  he  set  pa- 
tiently at  reconstructing  the  relief.  The  waste  of  time  seemed 
unfortunate,  yet  Saint-Gaudens  had  learned  his  lesson,  as 
was  soon  proved  in  an  encounter  over  the  Ames  monument  in 
which  the  two  were  interested.  Among  other  things  this 
scheme  included  a  wreath  carved  in  relief  on  a  flat  stone.  It 
had  been  an  endless  subject  for  contention  between  them.  So 
at  last  one  afternoon  White  decided  to  settle  the  matter,  and 
rushed  into  the  studio  with  his  usual  effect  of  being  shot  from 
a  landslide. 

"Is  Gus  in?"  he  yelled. 

"X-no,"  was  the  shaky  response. 

Whereupon  he  dashed  by  the  door-boy  in  search  of  the  un- 
fortunate decorations. 

"Awful!"  he  exclaimed,  discovering  a  couple  of  the  experi 
mental  wreaths  upon  the  floor.     "Which  does  Gus  like  ?" 

They  pointed  to  the  highest  relief. 

"Huh  !"  he  gurgled.  "You  might  as  well  paint  it  green  !' 
and  tore  out  again. 

Then  they  hid  the  wreaths  safe  from  any  impatient  and  de- 
stroying hand  and  warily  brought  the  news  to  my  father,  and 
silentl}'  waited  the  thunder-clap. 

But  it  did  not  come.  All  my  father  said  was,  "Isn't  it  pe- 
culiar how  opinions  differ?" 

It  was  with  Stanford  White  as  a  companion  that 
Saint-Gaudens  undertook  a  pleasure  jaunt  through  the 
western  portion  of  the  United  States,  a  trip  that 
supplies  many  anecdotes  and  incidents.  Here  is  an 
extract  from  a  letter  written  bv  the  artist  from  Tacoma 
on  September  14,  1883: 

Before  I  close,  I  must  not  forget  one  little  incident  that 
happened  ^vay  back  in  my  journey.  The  night  we  crossed  the 
plains  of  Kansas  we  went  through  the  gilt-edged  edition  of 
Hell.  But  I  had  one  recompense.  The  sleeping-car  conductor, 
after  hard  spelling,  got  my  name.  "Why,  you're  the  man 
who  made  that  great  statute  in  New  York?  Well  I  declare! 
Allow  me  to  congratulate  you!" 

Then  a  squeeze  with  his  big  fist.     Such  is  fame. 

The  editor  has  something  interesting  to  say  of  his 
father's  "studio  rages,"  bred  by  the  nervousness  which 
was  engendered  by  his  concentration  upon  his  work. 
Most  of  these,  he  says,  were  due  to  variations  in  the 
temperature  of  the  studio,  for  being  naturally  a  cold- 
blooded man  he  was  able  to  detect  a  change  of  two  de- 
grees from  his  favorite  amount  of  heat.  In  this  con- 
nection Mr.  Weinman  writes  to  the  editor: 

Here  is  an  anecdote  told  me  by  a  friend.  Herman  Parker, 
who  worked  for  your  father  in  the  Thirty-Sixth  Street  studio. 
This  young  man  was  then  courting  a  girl,  and,  as  he  wished 
to  appear  at  his  best  when  he  met  her  crossing  on  the  ferry 
each  night,  he  took  great  care  to  brush  up  and  put  a  gor- 
geous polish  on  his  shoes  before  leaving  the  studio.  The 
lengthy  process  of  cleaning  seemed  to  get  on  your  father's 
nerves.  So  one  evening,  when  Herman  dropped  the  shoe- 
brush  accidentally,  making  a  great  racket,  your  father,  at  the 
time  working  on  the  elevated  platform  and  standing  on  a  lot 
of  piled  un  boxes,  suddenly  took  box  after  box  and  threw  or 
kicked  them  to  the  floor  below,  shouting  and  swearing.  Then 
all  was  quiet.  Herman,  from  the  little  office  in  front,  ran  back 
with  shaky  knees,  expecting  to  find  the  whole  Shaw  monument 
on  the  floor  in  pieces.  When  he  regained  his  speech  and  asked 
what  had  happened,  your  father  calmly  replied,  "That  was 
ihe  echo  of  the  brush." 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson  figures  somewhat  largely  in 
these  reminiscences.  Saint-Gaudens  remembers  Steven- 
son's approbation  of  a  careless  remark  of  his  that 
"everything  is  right  and  everything  is  wrong": 

I  also  recall  his  saying.  "The  man  who  has  not  seen  the 
dawn  every  day  of  his  life  has  not  lived."  And  again,  in 
speaking  of  crossing  the  ocean  and  traveling  by  sea,  he  re- ' 
ferred  to  its  charm  and  danger  and  added.  "The  man  who  has 
not  taken  his  life  in  his  hands  at  some  time  or  other  has  not 
lived."  | 

In  connection  with  this  vein  in  his  personality,  I  remember 
visiting  him  one  evening  when  he  lay  on  his  bed  in  the  half-  j 
gloom,  the  lamp  being  in  another  room.  I  sat  on  the  bed's 
edge,  barely  able  to  discern  his  figure  in  the  dimness.  He 
talked   in   the  monotonous  tone  one   frequently   assumes   when 


in  the  twilight,  speaking  of  his  keen  admiration  for  Law- 
rence, governor  of  India.  Then  I  first  realized  his  reverence 
for  men  of  action,  men  of  affairs,  soldiers,  and  adminis- 
trators. Moreover,  he  said  with  great  feeling  that  his  chief 
desire  in  the  world  was  the  power  to  knock  down  a  man  who 
might  insult  him,  and  that  perhaps  the  most  trying  episode  in 
his  life  was  one  in  which  he  had  a  conversation  with  a  man 
which,  had  it  taken  a  certain  direction,  would  have  left  no 
alternative  but  one  of  personal  altercation  in  which  he  him- 
self could  present  but  a  pitiable  figure.  This  impressed  me 
as  being  the  most   feeling  thing  he  ever  said  to  me. 

Soon  after  that  Stevenson  went  to  Saranac,  and  the 
following  spring  he  came  south  and  took  a  little  house 
at  Manasquan,  Xew  Jersey,  near  his  friend,  Mr.  Low : 

Here  occurred  a  delightful  episode.  After  having  modeled 
the  head  I  had  determined  to  make  Stevenson's  medallion 
large  enough  to  include  the  hands,  and  for  that  purpose,  in 
order  not  to  disturb  him,  I  had  begun  them  from  those  of  Mrs. 
Saint-Gaudens',  whose  long,  slender  fingers  I  had  noticed 
resembled  his.  But  the  result  would  not  come  out  success- 
fully ;  so,  on  his  arrival  at  Manasquan,  I  begged  for  a  sitting, 
that  I  might  make  a  drawing  and  some  casts.  He  assented 
and  a  day  was  appointed.  I  took  with  me  my  son  Homer,  a 
child  of  eight,  and  on  the  way  down  on  the  boat  endeavored 
to  impress  on  the  boy  the  fact  that  he  was  about  to  see  a  man 
whom  he  must  remember  all  his  life.  It  was  a  lovely  day,  and 
as  I  entered  the  room  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning 
Stevenson  lay  as  usual  on  a  rather  high  monumental  bed.  I 
presented  Homer  to  him  with  mock  formality,  as  one  does 
with  a  child.  But  since  my  son's  interest,  notwithstanding 
my  injunctions,  was,  to  say  the  least,  far  from  enthusiastic. 
I  sent  him  out  to  play. 

I  then  asked  *6  Stevenson  to  pose,  but  that  was  not  suc- 
cessful, all  the  gestures  being  forced  and  affected.  There- 
fore I  suggested  to  him  that  if  he  would  try  to  write  some 
natural  attitude  might  result.  He  assented,  and  taking  a 
sheet  of  paper,  of  which  he  always  had  a  lot  lying  around 
on  the  bed,  pulled  his  knees  up  and  began.  Immediately  his 
attitude  was  such  that  I  was  enabled  to  create  something  of 
use  and  to  continue  drawing,  while  he  wrote  with  an  occa- 
sional smile.  Presently  I  finished  and  told  him  there  was  no 
necessity  for  his  writing  any  more.  He  did  not  reply,  but 
proceeded  for  quite  a  while.  Then  he  folded  the  paper  with 
deliberation,  placed  it  in  an  envelope,  addressed  it,  and  handed 
it  to  me.     It  was  to  "Master  Homer  Saint-Gaudens." 

I  asked  him:     "Do  you  wish  me  to  giv&  this  to  the  boy?" 

"Yes." 

"When  ?      Now  ?" 

"Oh,  no,  in  five  or  ten  years,  or  when  I  am  dead." 

Saint-Gaudens  put  the  letter  into  his  safe  for  delivery 
at  the  appointed  time.    It  was  dated  27th  May,  1888: 

Your  father  has  brought  you  this  day  to  see  me,  and  he 
tells  me  it  is  his  hope  you  may  remember  the  occasion.  I 
am  going  to  do  what  I  can  to  carry  out  his  wish  ;  and  it  may 
amuse  you,  years  after,  to  see  this  little  scrap  of  paper  and 
to  read  what  I  write.  I  must  begin  by  testifying  that  you 
yourself  took  no  interest  whatever  in  the  introduction,  and 
in  the  most  proper  spirit  displayed  a  single-minded  ambition 
to  get  back  to  play,  and  this  I  thought  an  excellent  and  ad- 
mirable point  in  your  character.  You  were  also,  I  use  the 
past  tense,  with  a  view  to  the  time  when  you  shall  read, 
rather  than  to  that  when  I  am  writing,  a  very  pretty  boy,  and. 
to  my  European  views,  startlingly  self-possessed.  My  time 
of  observation  was  so  limited  that  you  must  pardon  me  if  I 
can  say  no  more :  what  else  I  marked,  what  restlessness  of 
foot  and  hand,  what  graceful  clumsiness,  what  experimental 
designs  upon  the  furniture,  was  but  the  common  inheritance 
of  .human  youth.  But  you  may  perhaps  like  to  know  that  the 
lean  flushed  man  in  bed.  who  interested  you  so  little,  was 
in  a  state  of  mind  extremely  mingled  and  unpleasant ;  harassed 
with  work  which  he  thought  he  was  not  doing  well,  troubled 
with  difficulties  to  which  you  will  in  time  succeed,  and  yet 
looking  forward  to  no  less  a  matter  than  a  voyage  to  the 
South  Seas  and  the  visitation  of  savage  and  desert  islands. 

There  is  another  story  in  which  Stevenson  plays  a 
part,  although  the  chief  actor  was  General  Sherman, 
upon  whose  bust  Saint-Gaudens  was  at  work: 

While  modeling  the  relief  of  Stevenson  I  had  in  my  studio 
another  absorbing  portrait,  a  bust  of  General  Sherman,  the 
chance  to  make  which  Whitelaw  Reid  had  been  instrumental 
in  obtaining  for  me.  This  task  was  also  a  labor  of  love,  for 
the  general  had  remained  in  my  eye  as  the  typical  American 
soldier  ever  since  I  had  formed  that  idea  of  him  during  the 
Civil  War.  The  bust  I  made  in  about  eighteen  periods  of 
two  hours  each.  It  was  a  memorable  experience,  and  I  regret 
nothing  more  than  that  I  did  not  write  down  a  daily  record 
of  his  conversation,  for  he  talked  freely  and  most  delight- 
fully of  the  war,  men  and  things.  I  can  only  recall  the 
pride  with  which  he  spoke,  the  force  of  his  language,  and  the 
clear  picture  he  presented  as  he  described  the  appearance  of 
his  army  in  the  great  review  at  Washington  when  the  final 
campaign  was  over.  He  explained  how  the  other  divisions, 
or  armies,  cleaned  themselves  up,  so  to  speak,  for  this  grand 
event,  and  of  replying  to  some  one  who  asked  him  if  he  was 
not  going  to  do  the  same :  "By  no  means.  Let  them  be  seen 
as  they  fought."  The  general  was  an  excellent  sitter,  ex- 
cept when  I  passed  to  his  side  to  study  the  profile.  Then 
he  seemed  uneasy.  His  eyes  followed  me  alertly.  And  if  I 
went  too  far  around,  his  head  turned  too,  very  much,  some 
one  observed,  as  if  he  was  watching  out  for  his  "communi- 
cations from  the  rear." 

As  I  have  said,  at  the  same  time  that  I  was  at  work  upon 
Sherman  I  was  modeling  the  relief  of  Stevenson.  The  author 
admired  the  general  intensely  and  asked  me  if  I  could  have 
them  meet. 

So  one  day  I  said  to  Sherman.  "Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
whose  portrait  I  am  making,  is  very  desirous  of  seeing  you, 
and  asked  if  you  would  grant  an  appointment  for  that  pur- 
pose." 

"Who  is  Robert  Louis  Stevenson?"  questioned  the  general. 
"Is  he   one   of  my  boys?" 

The  fact  was  the  general  came  into  such  constant  contact 
with  his  old  soldiers  that  he  supposed  the  average  man  de- 
sirous of  meeting  him  likely  to  be  one  of  his  "boys,"  as  he 
called  them.  I  told  him  that  Stevenson  was  the  writer  of 
the  Xew  Arabian  Nights  and  a  man  of  great  distinction.  He 
shook  his  head.  He  did  not  know  him.  Recalling  that  the 
general  loved  the  theatre.  I  explained  that  Stevenson  was 
the  author  of  "Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde,"  then  creating  a 
sensation  in  New  York. 

He  answered,  "The  man  who  wrote  that  is  no  tool."  and 
said  he  would  be  glad  to  meet  Stevenson. 

Here  we  must  leave  these  delightful  memoirs,  and 
with  the  first  volume  still  unexhausted.  Mr.  Homer 
Saint-Gaudens  has  done  his  work  with  remarkable  suc- 
cess, a  work  that  required  no  ordinary  skill  in  view  of 
the  uncompleted  material  with  which  he  had  to  build. 
The  result  is  a  finished  literary  portrait  of  a  great  artist 
and  a  fine  character. 

The  Reminiscences  of  Augustus  Saj     r-< 
Edited  and  amplified  by  Homer  Saint-Gaud. 
York :  The  Century  Company :  $7  net. 
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THE   LATEST  BOOKS. 


Love  in  a  Hurry. 
Mr.  Gelett  Burgess  uses  an  old  theme  in 
a  new  way.  Indeed  be  says  as  much  in  his 
dedication  of  a  one-day  story  which  he  de- 
scribes as  a  "sherzo  variation  of  an  old 
theme."  Hall  Bonistelle,  who  is  described  as 
an  artist  photographer,  rinds  that  his  uncle 
has  left  him  a  large  sum  of  money  on  condi- 
tion that  he  marries,  and  as  there  was  a  de- 
lay in  rinding  the  will  the  time  limit  expires 
that  very  day.  The  reader  knows  at  once 
that  Bonistelle  ought  to  marry  that  very  at- 
tractive stenographer,  Flodie  Fisher,  who  has 
ministered  to  him  with  the  devotion  that 
conies  only  from  love.  But  Flodie  is  so  close 
at  hand  that  Bonistelle  can  not  see  her,  a 
thing  that  often  happens.  In  his  desperation 
he  proposes  to  three  ladies  in  the  course  of 
an  hour  or  so,  and  as  they  all  promise  to 
give  him  their  answer  at  the  studio  party  to 
be  held  that  night  we  foresee  that  the  fes- 
tivity is  likely  to  be  an  interesting  one,  espe- 
cially as  they  all  intend  to  accept  him.  But 
Flodie  is  a  young  woman  of  resource,  and  she 
fully  intends  to  marry  her  employer  herself. 
How  she  manages  it  must  be  left  for  the 
reader  lo  discover  in  the  orthodox  wray,  but 
the  problem  gives  Mr.  Burgess  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  display  of  the  cleverness  and 
resource  that  we  have  learned  to  associate 
with  his  name.  The  story  contains  no  pro- 
found psychological  puzzle,  but  its  humor  and 
originality  are  guaranties  that  the  reader  will 
not  lay  it  down  until  he  has  reached  the  last 
page.  At  the  same  time  the  author  would 
have  done  wrell  to  acquaint  himself  with  pho- 
tographic processes  before  introducing  them 
so  largely  into  his  story. 

Love    in*    a    Hurry.       By    Gelett    Burgess.      In- 
dianapolis: The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company;  51.25  net. 


The  Charming  of  Estercel. 

The  historical  novel  has  lost  much  of  its 
popularity,  not  because  it  is  historical,  but 
because  it  is  usually  so  badly  told.  The  au- 
thors have  little  conception  of  the  characters 
of  great  men  and  still  less  of  an  "atmos- 
phere" that  can  not  be  expressed  by  a  sprink- 
ling of   out-of-date   words. 

But  "The  Charming  of  Estercel"  is  quite 
free  from  these  taints.  It  is  a  story  of  the 
O'Xeil  insurrection  in  the  north  of  Ireland 
and  of  the  expedition  under  Essex  that  was 
sent  by  Queen  Elizabeth  for  its  suppression. 
Estercel  is  the  hero  and  he  is  much  loved, 
although  unknown  to  himself,  by  Mistress 
Sabia,  who  seeks  to  win  him  with  a  charm. 
She  places  a  riny  in  the  nest  of  a  bird  under 
the  conviction  that  the  hatching  and  the 
fledging  of  the  brood  will  so  saturate  it  with 
love  that  w-hoever  wears  it  must  perforce  fall 
victim  to  the  tender  passion.  Then  her  old 
nurse  slips  it  on  Estercel's  finger  while  he  is 
asleep.  We  know  that  the  charm  will  work, 
otherwise  why  write  the  book  at  all?  More- 
over, such  charms  always  work.  But  the 
attraction  of  the  story  is  not  wholly  a  senti- 
mental one.  The  author  gives  a  striking  pic- 
ture of  Irish  life  at  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
and  if  the  romantic  incidents  sometimes  verge 
upon  the  domain  of  the  improbable  we  have 
to  remember  that  it  is  Ireland  with  which  we 
are  dealing,  and  he  would  indeed  be  rash 
who  limited  the  romantic  possibilities  of  Ire- 
land at  any  time  in  her  history.  Therefore 
the  story  may  be  safely  recommended  as  a 
serious  and  careful  and  successful  attempt  at 
fiction   in  its  worthiest   form. 

The  Charming  of  Estercel.  By  Grace  Rhys. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.35  net. 


Minimum  Wage  and  Syndicalism. 

This  book  is  described  as  an  independent 
survey  of  the  two  movements,  and  certainly 
it  is  in  no  way  a  plea  for  either  of  them.  Those 
who  are  anxious  to  know  the  results  of 
actual  experience  turn  naturally  to  Australia 
and  Xew  Zealand,  where  the  minimum  wage 
has  been  fairly  upon  trial,  and  the  author 
tells  us  that  a  "review  of  the  evidence  as  a 
whole  certainly  indicates  that  the  general 
and  increasing  tendency  in  Australasia  is  for 
the  minimum  to  become  the  maximum."  In 
conclusion  he  appropriately  quotes  from 
Machiavelli,  who  says :  "Let  no  man  who 
begins  an  innovation  in  a  state  expect  that 
he  shall  stop  it  at  his  pleasure  or  regulate 
it  according  to  his  intention." 

So  far  as  syndicalism  is  concerned,  the 
author  believes  that  it  is  no  more  than  a  tem- 
porary phenomenon,  but  that  before  it  is  con- 
signed to  its  ultimate  fate  it  will  bring  much 
suffering,  turmoil,  and  even  bloodshed. 

Mi  m  mum  Wage  and  Syndicalism.  By  Hon. 
James  Boyle.  Cincinnati:  Stewart  &  Kidd  Com- 
pany; $1   net. 

The  Librarian  at  Play. 
Those  who  wish  to  know  something  of  the 
duties    of    the    librarian    and    to    shed    a    tear 
over  his — or  her — unhappy  lot   would  do  well 
tn  procure  this  delightfully  humorous  book  by 
ui  Lester  Pearson.     But  it  must  be  in  a 
spirit      f  grim   irony   that   lie  describes  the  li- 
brarian  as  ever  engaging  in   anything  resem- 
Thi    lot  '■'    i he  polia  man  is  cer- 
riinlv  ;i  far  happier  one.     Here,  for  example, 
pecimen  of  the  day's  work: 

sa    Sullivan    returned    two    books,    one 

vh  ch  was  to  be  reissued  immediately   to 

et    Clancy,   while   the   other   was   to   be 

1    on    the    card    of    Nora    Clancy,    who 


was  sick  with  ammonia  and  so  couldn't  come 
to  the  library  that  evening.  But  the  book 
which  Margaret  returned  must  be  loaned  to 
Teresa — that  is,  one  of  them  must  be,  while 
the  other  was  to  be  given  into  the  keeping 
of  Mary  Finnegan,  who,  in  her  turn,  brought 
back  three  books  (two  on  her  own  cards,  and 
one  on  her  mother's)  and  her  mother  wanted 
the  book  that  Eustacia  O'Brien  had  returned 
(there  it  is  right  on  the  desk  in  front  of  you 
— that's  Eustacia  over  there  at  the  water- 
cooler)  and  please,  Mary  Finnegan  herself 
wants  this  book  that  Mary  Divver  has  just 
brought  in  on  her  white  card,  and  on  her 
blue  card  she  wants  the  one  she  is  going  to 
get  (if  sundry  elbow  jabs  in  the  ribs  will 
have  any  effect)  from  Agnes  Casey,  and  that 
aint  nothin'  on  the  cover  except  a  teeny  little 
piece  of  tolu  gum,  and  Nellie  Sullivan  wants 
to  know  if  "Little  Women"  is  in,  and  if  it 
isn't  will  you  please  pick  something  out  for 
her,  mister,  'cause  she  has  tried  four  times 
to  get  "Little  Women,"  and  please  give  me 
this  book  that  Lizzie  Brady  has  just  brought 
in  on  my  white  card,  and  this  is  my  blue 
card,  and  father  says  that  this  book  on  elec- 
tric door  knobs  aint  no  good  and  he  wants 
another. 

Henceforth  we  shall  have  not  only  respect 
but  veneration  for  those  harassed  attendants 
who  so  admirably  suppress  a  profanity  to 
which    mere    human    nature    would    instantly 

succumb. 

The  Librarian  at  Play.  By  Edmund  Lester 
Pearson.     Boston:   Small,  Maynard  &  Co.;  $1  net. 


The  Primitive  Family. 
This  curious  work  on  "The  Primitive 
Family  as  an  Educational  Agency"  is  in- 
tended to  reassure  those  timid  souls  who 
look  upon  every  social  change  as  a  presage 
of  disaster.  Property  and  the  family  have 
become  our  sheet  anchors  to  communal  sal- 
vation, the  sine  qua  non  of  continued  evolu- 
tion. The  author  seeks  to  show  that  we  have 
given  an  exaggerated  value  at  least  to  the 
family,  and  that  while  it  may  be  true  that  the 
family  is  now  the  social  unit  and  the  basic 
educational  agency  it  has  not  always  been  so 
and  may  even  now  cease  to  be  so  without  any 
necessarily  destructive  effect  upon  the  social 
system.  He  says  that  those  who  would  make 
the  family  the  type  and  foundation  of  all 
education  "because  it  is  the  unit  and  basis  of 
society,"  or  "because  it  is  divine  and  there- 
fore a  priori  superior  to  any  other  educational 
institution,"  or  because  "it  has  always  been 
so"  are  really  spending  their  time  and  energy 
in  chasing  their  tails.  The  structure  and  func- 
tion of  the  family  have  already  changed  many 
times  and  may  continue  to  change.  Not  only 
is  monogamous  pairing  not  an  innate  instinct, 
but  it  is  not  even  a  thoroughly  acquired  char- 
acteristic any  more  than  are  parental  and 
filial  relations.  They  are  all  the  results  of 
education,  and  as  such  liable  to  modification. 
The  author's  evidence  must  be  allowed  to 
speak  for  itself.  Suffice  it  to  say  he  has 
amassed  a  large  amount  of  information  on 
primitive  habits,  customs,  and  beliefs  that  is 
well  worthy  of  perusal  even  though  we  may 
dissent  from  the  conclusions  based  upon  them. 
The  author  has  at  least  succeeded  in  ren- 
dering his  readers  chary  of  attributing  to  in- 
nate instinct  whatever  may  happen  to  be  a 
deeply  rooted  custom  or  belief.  For  this  sort 
of  racial  egotism  there  is  no  better  remedy 
than  history. 

The  Primitive  Family  as  an  Educational 
Agency.  Bv  Arthur  James  Todd,  Ph.  D.  New 
York:  G.  P.   Putnam's  Sons;   $1.75  net. 


Succession. 

Those  who  read  Miss  Sidgwick's  "Promise" 
will  either  hasten  to  procure  what  may  be  de- 
scribed as  its  sequel  or  they  will  studiously 
refrain  from  doing  so.  At  least  there  will  be 
no  indifference.  "Promise"  was  the  early 
story  of  a  young  violinist  who  has  proved  him- 
self so  hopelessly  unsuited  to  English  life  that 
his  father  has  sent  him  to  France,  where  the 
artistic  temperament  is  better  understood  and 
excites  more  sympathy.  Here  it  is  that  we 
find  him  in  "Succession."  Antoine  Edgell  is 
supposed  to  be  a  genius,  and  his  genius  shows 
itself  in  an  extraordinary  musical  capacity 
combined  with  a  childish  temperament  that 
weeps  on  small  provocation  and  does  most 
of  the  other  things  for  which  the  artistic  tem- 
perament is  supposed  to  be  accountable.  If 
the  reader  suspects  himself  of  having  the 
artistic  temperament  he  will  probably  sympa- 
thize with  Antoine.  If  he  is  of  the  more  ro- 
bust order  he  may  find  that  Antoine  bores  him. 

But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  author  has 
succeeded  in  doing  what  she  set  out  to  do. 
Whether  it  is  worth  doing  is  another  matter. 
She  has  a  perfectly  clear  impression  of  the 
character  that  she  wishes  to  depict,  and  we 
feel  that  the  presentation  is  exactly  as  it  was 
intended   to   be. 

Succession.  By  Ethel  Sidgwick.  Boston: 
Small,   Maynard   &    Co.;    $1.50   net. 


Captain  O'Shea. 
There    is    always    so    warm    a    welcome    for 
well-written   books  of  adventure  in  which  the 
eternal    sex   interest   is   subordinate   or   absent 
altogether   that    one    wonders    that    there' are 
nol   more  of  them.     Bui   Mr.  Ralph   D.  Paine 
rtially  made  good  the  deficiency.     Cap- 
tion O'Shea,  the  hero  of   these   four  yarns,  is 
so  distinctive  a  personality  that  we  shall  con- 
expect    to    hear    more    of    him.      We 
make  his  acquaintance   while  he  is  running  a 
cargo   of   arms   and   ammunition  to   Cuba   and 


doing  what  he  can  to  evade  the  Spanish  ships 
who  are  specially  on  the  look-out  for  just 
such  pirates  as  himself  and  Johnny  Kent,  bis 
engineer,  who  spends  his  few  leisure  moments 
in  planning  the  little  vegetable  and  flower 
garden  which  he  hopes  to  own  and  care  for 
when  his  life  shall  be  a  little  less  strenuous. 
These  interesting  gentlemen  appear  later  on  in 
other  capacities  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  but  always  when  and  where  there  is 
"something  doing."  Mr.  Paine  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  a  careful  piece  of  character  de- 
lineation set  into  a  background  of  wholesome 
adventure,  and  in  a  day  of  slovenly  work  this 
is  no  small  achievement. 

The  Adventures  of  Captain  O'Shea.  By 
RjJph  D.  Paine.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons;    $1.35    net. 


Educational  Practice. 
Dr.  Paul  Klapper  now  adds  his  voluminous 
and  detailed  treatise  to  an  educational  library 
that  the  layman  may  be  excused  for  believing 
to  be  already  overfull.  There  will  probably 
be  a  reaction  from  the  extraordinary  emphasis 
that  is  now  being  laid  on  education,  and  from 
a  tendency  to  an  excessive  analysis  of  the 
mind  of  the  child  and  of  its  capacities.  It 
will  probably  require  a  generation  or  so  to 
demonstrate  the  extent  of  our  failures  and  to 
reinduce  what  may  be  called  a  policy  of 
wholesome  educational  neglect,  but  that  there 
will  be  some  sort  of  reaction  may  almost  be 
taken  for  granted.  And  it  will  be  hastened 
by  such  pleas  for  eugenic  restraints  and  the 
many  quackeries  that  have  grow7n  from  the 
modern  teachings  of  heredity  as  the  present 
author  sets  forth  in  his  concluding  passages. 
But  Dr.  Klapper  has  much  to  say  that  is  of 
serious  value.  His  conceptions  of  the  objects 
of  education  are  always  sane,  as  are  his  in- 
sistences that  the  child  shall  be  so  taught  as 
to  develop  his  true  values  as  a  unit  in  a  sys- 
tem. Beginning  with  a  useful  chapter  on 
"The  Meaning  and  Function  of  Education"  he 
goes  on  to  deal  with  "Education  as  Physio- 
logical Adjustment,"  "Education  as  Socio- 
logical Adjustment,"  and  "Education  as  Men- 
tal Adjustment."  Incidentally  we  have  a  most 
valuable  chapter  on  "Manual  Training  and 
Vocational  Education."  although  the  author 
seems  to  underestimate  the  moral  values  that 
result  from  the  creative  use  of  the  hands. 

Principles  of  Educational  Practice.  By 
Paul  Klapper,  Ph.  D.  New  York:  D.  Appleton 
S:    Co. 


Syndicalism  and  Socialism. 
Mr.  John  Spargo  has  a  reputation  for  ac- 
curacy of  statement  and  for  a  certain  modera- 
tion of  tone  that  commend  his  writings  to 
those  who  wish  for  information  rather  than 
preachments.  He  himself  is  a  socialist,  and 
he  seems  to  dislike  syndicalism  just  as  much 
as  syndicalism  dislikes  socialism.  Socialism, 
he  says,  must  never  compromise  with  syndi- 
calism, and  probably  he  may  make  his  mind 
easy  on  that  point.  Syndicalism  does  not 
seem  to  be  of  the  compromising  kind. 

Mr.  Spargo 's  best  chapter  is  on  sabotage,  a 
word  that  is  unfamiliar  in  America,  although 
the  thing  itself  is  unfortunately  familiar 
enough  everywhere.  Sabotage  is  the  willful 
destruction  of  the  property  of  an  employer, 
and  the  author  enumerates  the  many  forms 
that  such  a  policy  may  take.  As  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  devil  in  human  nature  the  expo- 
sition has  its  value.  Altogether  Mr.  Spargo 
may  be  congratulated  on  the  production  of  a 
book  unusually  full  of  information  and  a  use- 
ful addition  to  the  economic  shelf. 

Syndicalism,  Industrial  Unionism,  and  So- 
cialism. By  John  Spargo.  New  York:  B.  W. 
Huebscb;    $1.35   net. 


Briefer  Reviews. 

The  Century'  Company  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated upon  a  particularly  fine  edition  of  Kip- 
ling's "Jungle  Book."  The  pages  have  deco- 
rative colored  margins  and  there  are  sixteen 
full-page  illustrations  in  color  by  Maurice 
and  Edward  Detmold.  There  could  be  no 
more    attractive    gift-book   than    this. 

"The  Children's  Book  of  Christmas 
Stories."  edited  by  Asa  Don  Dickinson  and 
Ada  M.  Skinner,  is  a  collection  of  thirty- 
five  of  the  best-known  stories  by  the  great 
writers  of  the  world.  The  selection  has  been 
well  made  and  the  print  and  binding  are  at- 
tractive. The  publishers  are  Doubleday,  Page 
&   Co.      Price,   $1.25   net. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.  have  published  "The 
Life  of  Jesus  in  the  Light  of  the  Higher 
Criticism,"  by  Alfred  W.  Martin,  A.  M.,  S. 
T.  B.  ($1.50  net).  The  author  is  associate 
leader  of  the  society  for  ethical  culture  of 
New  York,  and  his  work  is  therefore  along 
the  rationalistic  lines  to  which  the  new 
theology  has  accustomed  us. 

Admirers  of  the  late  James  Allen  will  ap- 
preciate the  volume  of  "Meditations"  that  has 
just  been  published  by  the  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
Company  ($1  net).  It  is  in  the  form  of  a 
year-book  of  passages  by  the  author,  one  page 
being  assigned  to  each  day  throughout  the 
year.  The  selections  are  well  made  and  the 
volume  is  a  handsome  one. 

The  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company  has  pub- 
lished a  beautiful  holiday  edition  of  "Tangle- 
Wood  Tales."  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  The 
stories  are  "The  Minotaur,"  "The  Pygmies," 
"The  Dragon's  Teeth,"  "Circe's  Palace,"  The 
Pomegranate      Seeds,"      and      "The      Golden 


The  Reminiscences  of 

Augustus  Saint-Gaudens 

One  of  the  most  important  and 
readable  autobiographies  in  years. 
In  two  volumes. 

Price  $7  net 


Books  selected  now  at  the  White 
House  Book  Department  for  the 
Christmas  season  will  be  held  in 
charge  till  date  of  delivery. 
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Fleece."  Each  of  these  is  provided  with  two 
or  more  well  done  colored  drawings,  to  the 
number  of  fourteen  in  all,  and  with  many 
full-page  drawings  in  black  and  white,  as  well 
as  numerous  smaller  drawings  scattered 
throughout  the  text,  all  the  work  of  George 
Soper.     The  price  is  $1.50  net. 

"The  Wilderness  Castaways,"  by  Dillon 
Wallace  (A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.;  $1.25  net), 
is  a  story  of  the  adventures  of  a  pampered 
New  York  youth  and  a  sailor  lad  who  are 
lost  from  a  hunting  party  in  sub-Arctic  re- 
gions and  pass  a  winter  among  the  ice  and 
barren  coasts.  The  plot  is  a  wholesome  one 
and   the  story  is  told  with  energy   and   force. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  a  handsome  edition  in  one  volume 
of  "The  Poems  of  Eugene  Field."  The  vol- 
ume is  divided  into  "Western  and  Other 
Verse."  "Poems  of  Childhood,"  "Echoes  from 
the  Sabine  Farm,"  "Various  Translations," 
and  "Sharps  and  Flats."  The  type  is  of  com- 
fortable size  and  the  binding  and  general 
workmanship   all  that  they  should  be. 

"Broadwray  Jones,"  by  Edward  Marshall,  is 
a  novelization  of  the  play  of  George  M. 
Cohan.  These  novelizations  usually  bear  the 
marks  of  their  origin  in  a  certain  staccato 
style  inappropriate  to  their  new  form,  but 
Mr.  Marshall  has  minimized  this  evil  to  a 
great  extent  and  has  succeeded  in  producing 
a  readable  piece  of  fiction.  The  publishers 
are  the  G.  W.  Dillingham  Company  and  the 
price  is  $1.25  net. 

"Book  of  Indian  Braves,"  by  Kate  Dickin- 
son Sweetser  (Harper  &  Brothers;  $1.50  net), 
is  made  up  of  admirably  written  biographies 
of  Powhatan,  Osceola,  Sequoyah,  King 
Philip,  Joseph,  Sitting  Bull,  and  Pontiac. 
The  stories  are  not  only  historically  accurate, 
but  they  are  told  with  a  literary  skill  that 
knows  how  to  preserve  the  element  of  ro- 
mance. The  illustrations  are  necessarily 
somewhat  fanciful,  but  well  executed  and 
vivid. 

"The  American  Hymnal"  contains  726 
hymns,  chants,  and  responses,  original  com- 
munion and  baptismal  services  and  a  section 
of  the  best-known  Gospel  hymns.  While  it 
contains  much  new  material,  both  in  hymns 
and  tunes,  it  also  includes  all  of  the  most 
important  familiar  hymns  with  their  well- 
known  associated  tunes.  The  publishers,, the 
Century  Company,  announce  that  the  intro- 
ductory price  in  half  morocco  binding  is  $100 
per  hundred  and  in  full  cloth  $85. 

Thanks  to  the  industry  of  Mr.  James  Otis 
the  readers  of  books  for  boys  must  now  be 
familiar  with  Silver  Fox  Farm,  the  scene  of 
so  many  delightful  adventures.  Now  comes 
"Airship  Cruising  from  Silver  Fox  Farm," 
which  appears  to  be  quite  as  exciting  as  its 
predecessors.  There  is  a  wireless  telegraph 
system,  a  steam  yacht  or  two,  and  of  course 
the  aeroplanes  that  do  all  sorts  of  marvelous 
things,  although  none  of  them  transgress  the 
boundaries  of  actual  achievement.  For  the 
bov  with  a  turn  for  aviation  nothing  could  be 
better.  The  publishers  are  the  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell   Company.     Price,   $1.50. 


The  Old 
Spanish 
Missions  of 
California 


By  Paul  Elder 


An  historical  sketch  both  com- 
prehensive and  illustrative. 
Elaborately  illustrated  and 
beautifully  made.   $3.50  net. 

Paul  Elder  £^  Co. 

239  Grant  Avciiae,  San  Francisco 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Longhead. 
This  is  a  very  readable  although  a  some- 
what fanciful  sketch  of  primitive  man  and 
of  the  earliest  steps  in  human  evolution.  We 
have  a  description  of  the  first  discovery  of 
fire  and  of  the  consequent  improvement  in 
weapons,  in  the  preparation  of  food,  in  so- 
cial organization,  and  of  the  dawn  of  inven- 
tion, art,  marriage,  and  religion.  It  seems 
to  be  written  on  the  assumption  that  man- 
kind as  a  whole  has  proceeded  steadily  up- 
ward from  primitive  conditions,  an  assump- 
tion that  is  probably  not  sustained  by  the 
facts.  Civilization  and  barbarism  seem  to 
have  existed  always  side  by  side,  and  the 
writer  who  speaks  of  the  first  knife  that  ever 
existed  upon  earth  is  upon  somewhat  uncer- 
tain ground.  But  the  story  is  an  eminentlj 
readable  one,  and  with  certain  reservations 
a  correct  one.  It  is  well  calculated  to  give 
young  people  an  idea  of  the  earlier  stages 
of  evolution,  since  it  easily  holds  the  interest 
from  the  first  page  to  the  last. 

Longhead:  The  Story  of  the  First  Fire.  By 
C.  H.  Robinson.  Boston:  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.;  $1 
net. 


Young  Working  Girls. 

This  useful  book  that  has  been  edited  for 
the  National  Federation  of  Settlements  by 
Robert  A.  Woods  and  Albert  J.  Kennedy  is 
a  summary  of  evidence  from  two  thousand 
social  workers  who  were  invited  to  answer 
certain  questions  as  to  the  status  and  wel- 
fare of  working  girls.  The  replies  cover  well 
nigh  every  phase  of  the  girl's  life.  Evils 
and  weaknesses  are  pointed  out  and  reme- 
dies are  indicated  wherever  remedies  seem 
to  be  possible.  For  some  years,  we  are  told, 
there  has  been  a  gradual  though  appreciable 
tendency  toward  deterioration  among  a  great 
proportion  of  adolescent  girls  in  tenement 
districts,  and  for  this  the  chief  causes  are 
the  general  laxity  of  the  age  and  the  break- 
down of  family  and  neighborhood  life.  The 
seeds  of  contamination  are  sown  in  candy 
stores,  in  the  day  schools,  and  "especially 
in  the  Sunday-schools,"  and  in  the  very 
homes  of  the  children. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  survey  the  ground 
covered  by  this  admirable  study  of  a  situa- 
tion that  can  hardly  fail  to  produce  a  feeling 
of  profound  discouragement.  The  evils  ap- 
pear to  be  so  deeply  rooted,  to  be  so  much 
a  part  of  the  spirit  of  the  day  as  to  be  almost 
beyond  the  reach  of  a  public  effort  that  so 
rarely  rises  much  above  the  level  of  apathy. 
None  the  less  it  is  well  that  we  should  know 
the  facts,  and  here  we  find  them  in  their 
main  outline,  and  set  forth  without  exaggera- 
tion or  eccentricity. 

Young  Working  Girls.  Edited  by  Robert  A. 
Woods  and  Albert  J.  Kennedy.  Boston:  Huogh- 
ton  Mifflin  Company. 


Greece  and  Rome. 
Emilie  Kip  Baker  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  thirty-three  stories  of  the  gods  and 
goddesses  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  that 
are  contained  in  this  attractive  volume. 
Presumably  they  are  intended  for  young 
people,  and  that  there  should  be  any  doubt 
on  this  point  is  a  testimony  to  the  clarity 
of  the  style  and  the  simplicity  of  the  lan- 
guage. It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  parents 
would  give  their  children  such  books  as  this 
in  preference  to  the  many  fatuous  "works 
for  the  young''  that  are  now  so  popular. 

Stories  of  Old  Greece  and  Rome.  By  Emilie 
Kip  Baker.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company; 
$1.53   net. 

Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
The  authors  of  "Modern  Cities,"  Horatio 
M.  Pollock,  Ph.  D.,  and  William  S.  Morgan, 
Ph.  D.,  were  closely  associated  for  several 
years  in  active  work  for  municipal  betterment 
in  the  city  of  Albany,  New  York.  While 
thus  engaged  they  came  in  touch  with  the 
principal  movements  for  social  progress  in 
America.  The  book  is  published  by  the  Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Company. 

Edna  Turpin,  author  of  "Happy  Acres,"  a 
story  for  girls,  is  a  Virginia  farmer,  short- 
story  writer,  text-book  maker,  and  ardent 
home  devotee,  all  in  one.  Few  people  are 
able  to  do  as  many  things  as  Miss  Turpin 
and  do  them  all  well.  Her  specialty  in  a 
farming  way  is  the  growing  of  prize  cotton. 
The  book  is  published  by  the  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 

"Alias  'The  Night  Wind',"  by  Varick 
Vanardy,  has  just  been  published  by  the  G. 
W.  Dillingham  Company.  It  recently  ran  as 
a  serial  in  the  Cavalier. 

The  identity  of  the  authorship  of  "The 
City  of  Purple  Dreams"  has  not  yet  beei. 
revealed.  Medill  Patterson,  Hobart  Chatfiela- 
Taylor,  and  Robert  Herrick  have  been  named, 
but  all  have  denied  their  responsibility,  and 
the  publishers,  the  Browne  &  Howell  Com- 
pany, Chicago,  are  saying  nothing. 

Four  books  announced  by  the  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company  for  publication  October  18 
were  postponed  for  a  week,  October  2i>. 
They  are  "The  Railroad  Book,"  by  E.  Boyd 
Smith  ;  "Ballads  of  the  Be-Ba-Boes,"  by  D. 
K.  Stevens ;  "The  Religious  Revolution  of 
Today,"  by  James  T.  Shotwell,  and  "Story- 
Telling    Poems,"    edited    by    Frances    Jenkins 


Olcott.  Other  books  also  of  that  dale 
are  Mary  Johnston's  new  story,  "Hagar," 
"The  Summit  of  the  Years,"  by  John  Bur- 
roughs, and  "The  Art  of  the  Great  Masters," 
by  Frederic  Lees. 

Harper  &  Brothers  announce  that  they  are 
putting  to  press  for  reprinting  "The  Way 
Home,"  the  new  novel  by  Basil  King,  author 
of  "The  Inner  Shrine,"  which  was  published 
less  than  a  month  ago. 

Mrs.  Annie  Fellows  Johnston,  who  is  best 
known  as  the  author  of  "The  Little  Colonel" 
series,  and  who  is  said  to  be  the  most  widely 
read  author  by  young  people  since  Louisa 
Alcott,  has  a  new  book  this  fall,  dealing  with 
entirely  new  characters.  "Miss  Santa  Claus 
of  the  Pullman"  is  the  name.  It  is  published 
by  the  Century  Company,  with  many  pictures 
by  Reginald  Birch. 

For  "The  Arthur  Rackham  Mother  Goose," 
which  the  Century  Company  published  October 
24,  the  famous  English  illustrator  not  only 
made  the  pictures — twelve  in  color  and  over 
sixty  in  black  and  white — but  chose  the  verses 
and  their  wording. 

That  the  George  Barr  McCutcheon  stories 
are  interesting  and  that  the  American  public 
likes  this  type  of  writing  may  be  attested 
by  the  fact  that  according  to  a  recent  an- 
nouncement of  his  publishers,  Messrs.  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.,  over  three  million  copies  of  Mc- 
Cutcheon's  books  have  been  sold.  This  fall 
there  is  again  a  McCutcheon  contribution  in 
his  best  vein.  "A  Fool  and  His  Money,"  from 
the  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  press. 

"The  Old  Franciscan  Missions  of  Califor- 
nia," the  forthcoming  book  of  George  Whar- 
ton James,  will  be  published  by  Little,  Brown 
&   Co. 

A  third  series  of  plays  by  August  Stnnd- 
berg  has  just  been  published  by  the  Scribners. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  two  earlier  stories,  Ed- 
win Bjorkman  is  the  translator.  This  volume 
contains  "Advent,"  "Simoom,"  "Swanwhite," 
"Debit  and  Credit,"  "The  Thunderstorm,"  and 
"After  the  Fire." 

Dr.  Fred  Morrow  Fling,  co-author  with  his 
wife,  Helene  Dresser  Fling,  of  the  just  pub- 
lished book,  "Source  Problems  on  the  French 
Revolution,"  is  a  native  of  Maine,  and  a 
graduate  of  Bowdoin  College.  He  holds  a 
Ph.  D.  from  the  University  of  Leipzig  and 
has  held  the  chair  of  European  history  at  the 
University  of  Nebraska  since  1891 ;  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Historical  Association, 
of  the  Societe  de  la  Revolution  Franchise, 
and  one  of  the  electors  to  the  Hall  of  Fame. 
"Source  Problems  on  the  French  Revolution" 
is  the  second  book  of  Harper's  Parallel 
Source  Problems,  the  first  having  been 
''Parallel  Source  Problems  in  Mediaeval  His- 
tory." 

Margaret  Blake's  "The  Voice  of  the  Heart," 
a  Dillingham  Company  publication,  is  now  in 
its  ninth  edition. 

A  famous  wanderer  is  John  E.  Patterson, 
whose  latest  novel,  "His  Father's  Wife,"  has 
just  been  published.  Mr.  Patterson  was  born 
in  a  little  village  in  Yorkshire  in  1866,  of 
Scotch-Irish  parentage  on  his  father's  side 
and  pure  Yorkshire  on  his  mother's.  When 
he  was  twelve  years  old  he  ran  away  from 
home  and  worked  in  a  coal  mine.  After  that 
he  "bolted"  to  sea,  and  spent  between  four 
and  five  years  in  the  North  Sea  fisheries. 
He  was  mate  at  eighteen.  The  sixteen  years 
following  were  spent  afloat  and  ashore.  He 
was  twice  lost  overboard  and  finally  left  a 
cripple  by  rheumatism. 

Robert  Francis  Harper,  professor  of  Se- 
mitic languages  in  the  University  of  Chicago, 
has  given  the  past  year  to  the  preparation  of 
Volumes  XII  and  XIII  of  his  collection  of 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Letters,  transcribed 
from  the  clay  tablets  in   the   British  Museum. 

Will  N.  Harben,  whose  new  novel,  "The 
Desired  Woman,"  is  just  published,  says  the 
story  was  suggested  to  him  at  a  convention 
of  country  school-teachers  he  once  came 
across.  Among  the  number  was  a  young 
mountain  girl  of  a  type  so  different  from  her 
companions,  so  full  of  life,  that  she  became 
for  him  the  "Dolly"  of  "The  Desired 
Woman,"  and  the  plot  of  the  story  shaped 
itself  about  her. 

Garrard  Harris,  author  of  the  just  pub- 
lished book,  "Joe,  the  Book  Farmer/'  was 
born  on  a  Georgia  plantation  in  1876.  His 
boyhood  was  spent  partly  in  that  state  and 
partly  in  Tennessee.  At  one  time  he  held 
the  office  of  district  attorney  for  the  Jackson 
district.  Finally  he  determined  to  exchange 
the  law  for  journalisip.  He  is  now  associate 
editor  of  the  Mobile  Register,  and  a  con- 
tributor  to    leading   magazines. 


New  Books  Received. 

The  History  of  David  Grieve.  By  Mrs.  Hum- 
phry Ward.  New  York;  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany;   50   cents   net. 

A  new   edition. 

The    Streak.      By   David    Potter.      Philadelphia: 
J.   B.  Lippincott  Company;   $1.25  net. 
A  novel. 

The  New  Medieval  and  Modern  History. 
By  Samuel  Bannister  Harding,  Ph.  D.  New 
York:    The  American   Book  Company;    $1.50. 

Issued    in    Essentials    of    History.      Based    upon 


the  author's  "Essentials  in  Mediaeval  and  Modern 
History,"  prepared  in  consultation  with  Albert 
Bushnell  Hart,    LL.   D. 

Two  on  a  Tour  in  South  America.  By  Anna 
Wentworth  Sears.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.; 
$2  net. 

The  story  of  a  journey  made  by  a  New  York 
woman  and  her  husband. 

New  Brooms.     By  Robert  J.  Shores.     Indianapo- 
lis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill   Company;   $1.25   net. 
A  volume  of  essays. 

Rose  of  the  Garden.  By  Katharine  Tynan. 
Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company;  $1.35 
net. 

A  novel. 

The  Assurance  of  Immortality.  By  Harry 
Emerson  Fosdick.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company;  $1  net. 

Intended  to  appeal  to  the  man  who  wonders  what 
difference  it  makes  whether  or  not  immortality  be 
true. 

The   Poison    Belt.      By  A.    Conan   Doyle.      New 
York:   George  H.   Doran  Company;   $1.20  net. 
A   story. 

Roads    from    Rome.      By    Anne    C.    E.    Allinson. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.25  net. 
A  volume  of  essays. 

A  Woman  Rice  Planter.  By  Patience  Pen- 
nington. New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $2 
net. 

A  picture  of  life  in  the    South. 

Joe:    His   Old   Friends   and   His   New   Friend. 
By  John  S.  Hawley.     San  Diego:  Frye  &  Smith. 
A     study     of     what     the     book     of     Job     means 

spiritually   to   all   mankind. 

Sonnie-Boy's   People.      By  James   B.    Connolly. 
New  York:   Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $1.25  net. 
Short   stories,    mainly  of  adventure. 

The  Honorable  Senator  Sage-Brush.  By 
Francis  Lynde.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons;    $1.35    net. 

A  novel. 

Early      Memories.       By    Henry    Cabot     Lodge. 
New   York:    Charles    Scribner's   Sons;    $2.50   net. 
Autobiography. 

On  the  Plains  with  Custer.  By  Edwin  L. 
Sabin.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company; 
$1.25    net. 

A  story  of  adventure. 

Messmates      By   William    O.    Stevens.      Philadel- 
phia: J.  B.  Lippincott  Company;  $1.25  net. 
A  story   of  the  sea. 

The  Romance  of  Scientific  Discovery.  By 
Charles  R.  Gibson.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company;    $1.50   net. 

A  popular  and  non-technical  account  of  some 
of  the  most  important  discoveries  in  science 
from  the  earliest  historical  times  to  the  present 
day. 

The   Making  of  an    Oration.      By   Clark   Mills 
Brink.     Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.;  $1.50  net. 
An  aid  to  public  speaking. 

Brave  Deeds  of  Revolutionary  Soldiers.  By 
Robert  B.  Duncan.  Philadelphia :  George  W. 
Jacobs  &  Co.;  $1.50  net. 

Stories  of   military   and    naval    achievement. 

The  Poem  Book  of  the  Gael.  By  Eleanor 
Hull.      Chicago:    Browne   &   Howell   Company. 

Translations  from  Irish  Gaelic  poetry  into  Eng- 
lish prose  and  verse. 

"Our  Neighbors"  the  Chinese.  By  Joseph 
King  Goodrich.  Chicago:  Browne  &  Howell  Com- 
pany. 

A  survey  of  the  Chinese  empire  and  people. 

How  the  Piano  Came  to  Be.  By  Ellye  Howell 
Glover.  Chicago:  Browne  &  Plowell  Company;  50 
cents   net. 

A  treatise  on  the  origin  and  history  of  the 
piano. 

Siam.  By  W.  A.  Graham,  M.  R.  A.  S.  Chi- 
cago:   Browne   &  Howell    Company. 

A  handbook  of  practical,  commercial,  and  polit- 
ical  information. 

Great      Expectations.       By      Charles      Dickens. 
Philadelphia:  George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co. 
Retold   for  children  by  Alice   F.  Jackson. 

Flamehair  the  Scald.  By  H.  Bedford- Jones. 
Chicago:   A.  C.   McClurg  &  Co.;  $1.20  net. 

A  boy's  tale  of  the  days  of  King  Harald 
Hard  rede. 

The  Coming  Canada.  By  Joseph  King  Good- 
rich.     Chicago:    A.   C.    McClurg  &  Co. 

A  general  survey  of  the  Dominion  and  its  pros- 
pects. 

The  Escape  of  Mr.  Trimm.     By  Irvin  S.  Cobb. 
New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company;  $1.25  net. 
A  series  of  adventures. 

A  Kingdom  of  Two.     By  Helen  R.  Albee.     New 
York:   The   Macmillan   Company;    $1.50   net. 
A  novel. 

Hunting    the    Elephant    in    Africa.      By    Cap- 
tain   C.    H.    Stigand.      New    York:    The   Macmillan 
Company;   $2.50  net- 
Recollections  of  thirteen  years'   wanderings. 

Mark    Tidd.      By    Clarence    B.     Kelland.      New 
York:  Harper  &   Brothers;    $1    net. 
A  story  of  boys. 

Camping  on  the  Great  Lakes.  By  Raymond 
S.  Spears.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers;  $1.25 
net. 

A  story  for  boys. 

"Peanut."       Ey    Albert    Bigelow     Paine.       New 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers;   50  cents  net. 
The  story  of  a  boy. 

In  the  Sunlight  of  Health.  By  Charles 
Brodie  Patterson.  New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company;  $1.20  net. 

A    New    Thought    volume. 

The  Publisher.  Ey  Robert  Sterling  Yard. 
Boston:    Houghton    Mifflin   Company;    $1    net. 

Descriptive  of  the  publishing  profession  and  the 
publishing   business. 

Rippling  Rhymes  to  Suit  the  Times,  All 
Sorts   of   Themes    Embracin';    Some    Gay,    Some 


Sad,    Some    not    So    Bad,   as   Written    by    Walt 
Mason.      Chicago:    A.    C.    McClurg    &    Co.;    $1.25 

net. 

"Dame  Curtsey's"  Book  of  Candy-Making. 
By  Ellye  Howell  Glover.  Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg 
S:  Co.;   50  cents  net. 

How  to  make  all  kinds  of  candy. 

Cobb's  Bill  of  Fare.  Ey  Irvin  S.  Cobb.  New 
York:  George  H.  Doran  Company;  75  cents  net. 

An  illustrated  table  d'hote  menu  in  four  courses: 
Vittles,    Music,   Art,    and   Sport. 

The  Price  of  Place.  By  Samuel  G.  Blythe. 
New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company;  $1.25  net. 

"A  revelation  of  the  atrophy  of  the  moral  sense 
in  American  public  life." 

The  Boy's  Life  of  General  Sheridan.  By 
Warren  Lee  Goss.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
Company;   $1.50. 

A  biography. 

The     Ripple.       By     Miriam     Alexander.       New 
York:    G.    P.    Putnam's   Sons;    $1.35    net. 
A  novel. 

Water-Springs.  By  A.  C.  Benson.  New 
York:    G.    P.   Putnam's   Sons;    $1.35    net. 


Prayer:  What  It  Is  and  What  It  Does.  By 
Rev.  Samuel  McComb,  D.  D.  New  York:  Harper 
ii   Brothers;    50  cents  net. 

"The  latest  conception  of  the  oldest  force  in  the 
world." 

How   to    Be   Beautiful.      By   Marie  Montaigne. 
New  York:   Harper  &  Brothers;   $1   net. 
"Written  by  an  authority." 

Politician,  Party,  and  People.  By  Henry 
Crosby  Emery,  LL.  D.  New  York:  Yale  Uni- 
versity Press;  $1.25  net. 

A    political    study. 

The  Renaissance,  1485-1560.  By  Arthur, 
Count  Gobineau.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons;    $2.75. 

Savonarola,  Cesare  Borgia,  Julius  II,  Leo  X, 
Michael  Angelo.  English  edition  edited  by  Dr. 
Oscar   Levy. 

Memoirs  of  an  American  Prima  Donna.  By 
Clara  Louise  Kellogg.  New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons;  $2.50. 

A   volume   of   autobiography. 
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"THE!  BIRD  OF  PARADISE." 

This  play  has  attracted  a  sufficiency  of  fa- 
vorable attention  to  show  that  Mr.  Richard 
Tully  has  an  idea  for  its  central  motive  that 
is  worth  while.  And,  besides,  complaisant 
though  the  American  public  is  to  an  atmos- 
phere of  joyous  pruriency  in  its  musical 
comedies,  it  yet  favors  strictly  moral  or 
ethical   conclusions   in  its   serious   drama. 

The  ethics  of  "The  Bird  of  Paradise"  are 
sound.  Every  one  who  has  lived  in  the  tropics 
is  aware  of  the  dangers  of  an  insidiously 
loosened  moral,  mental,  and  physical  fibre 
that  threatens  the  young  men  who  go  there  in 
an  attitude  of  inquisitive  exploration.  For 
the  fate  of  the  older  ones  who  go  deliberately 
to  wallow  and  sink  in  the  quicksands  few 
have  pity,  but  it  is  sad  to  see  young  man- 
hood perverted  and  decayed  by  the  amiability 
of  the  natives  and  the  lazy  lure  of  the  at- 
mosphere. The  play  might  easily  serve  as  a 
warning,  for  the  two  examples  of  such  de- 
terioration that  it  offers  are  only  too  well 
founded.  It  has  a  number  of  other  good 
points,  although  in  some  cases  the  intention 
of  the  author  is  not  adequately  conveyed. 
The  contrast  between  the  native  belle  and 
the  American  university  graduate  is  weakened 
by  his  comparative  failure  in  creating  the 
character  of  Diana  Lamed,  who  is  a  rather 
stiff  and  bookish  young  woman,  instead  of 
being  mellow,  sweet,  and  womanly.  By  book- 
ish I  mean  that  the  character  is  artificially 
conceived,  and  its  lines  are  expressed  in 
terms  that  belong  to  old-fashioned  conven- 
tions of  the  stage.  "Ten-Thousand-Dollar" 
Dean,  the  beachcomber,  is  much  more  chal- 
lenging to  the  interest  in  his  degraded  state 
than  as  a  reformed  and  rehabilitated  member 
of  society.  For  at  that  stage  he,  too,  falls 
into  the  language  of  stage  lay-figures  of  other 
days. 

Mr.  Tully  has  given  us  atmosphere;  any 
amount  of  it.  Indeed,  even  as  in  "The 
Rose  of  the  Rancho,"  the  atmosphere  is  so 
thick  that  it  subtracts  from  the  simplicity 
and  directness  of  the  dramatic  action.  This 
atmosphere,  however,  has  nothing  cheap  aboui 
it.  It  has  been  purchased  in  terms  of  hard 
cash.  The  scene-painter,  of  course,  has  con- 
tributed the  conventional  tropic  drops.  But 
there  are  both  exterior  and  interior  sets  of  a 
native  hut.  There  are  some  old-time  native 
costumes,  a  number  of  native  utensils,  and 
Hawaiian  musical  instruments,  and  several 
Kanaka  performers  who  dance  and  sing  in  na- 
tive style.  There  is  a  priest,  to  whom  Mr. 
Robert  Harrison  has  given  a  very  striking 
make-up ;  a  poi-maker,  some  hula-hula 
dancers,    a  planter,   a  missionary,    and   so    on. 

It  is  very  plain  that  Mr.  Tully  knows  his 
Hawaii.  He  recognizes  the  primitive  sim- 
plicity of  the  native  character,  which  offers 
fruit ful  soil  upon  which  superstition  may 
flourish.  He  is  aware  that  the  missionary 
carries  his  intolerance  with  him,  and  that  he 
is  sometimes  noble  and  sometimes  ridiculous, 
and  varies  constantly  between  helping  and 
harming  the  artless  islanders.  He  sees  that 
dramatic  situations  sometimes  develop  from 
the  too  intimate  relations  between  incongruous 
races,  but  I  am  not  sure  whether  he  recognizes 
that  to  the  sophisticated  Occidental  mind  the 
native  type  is  essentially  uninteresting.  The 
native  keeps  his  complexities  to  himself;  if  he 
has  any.  He  may  reveal  the  more  intimate 
shadings  of  his  character  to  a  few  trusted 
white  friends,  but  I  notice  that  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  failed  to  make  the  Samoan,  and 
Pierre  Loti  to  make  the  Tahitian  really  in- 
teresting when  characters  from  those  races 
were   incorporated  in  literature. 

The  interest  in  the  fiction  or  drama  that 
deals  with  the  South  Sea  islanders  must  dwell 
in  the  effect  that  intercourse  with  them  has 
on  the  white  race.  In  "The  Bird  of  Para- 
disc,"  however,  it  seems  to  have  been  the 
"laisser  aller"  of  the  tropical  life  that  was 
the  undoing  of  Dean,  while  Wilson  is  such  a 
native,  inborn  cad  that  his  character  fails  ru. 
inspire  interest  or  his  deterioration  pity, 
'."ompassion,  however,  is  supposed  to  be 
r.ed  in  our  bosoms  for  Luana.  But 
there,  again,  the  author  has  made  a  mistake. 
The  character  is  cheapened  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  banal  and  trivial  comedy,  which  has 
a  tendency  to  minimize  the  romantic  interest 
whic  i  we  are  supposed  to  feel  in  Luana ; 
as,  in  the  lighter  scenes,  she  is  like  a 
pretty  and  rather  winning  pet,  in  the  later 
trr  ic  developments  the  whole  episode  seems 
toe  remote  to  awaken  any  pronounced  emo 
Miss  Lenore  Ulrich,  however,  portrays 
character   very   prettily,   especially   in   its 

■liter  phases.     She  was  surprisingly  success- 


ful in  giving  Luana  the  appearance  of  a  na- 
tive, her  rippling,  dusky  hair  and  line  of 
figure  being  especially  adapted  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  one  of  these  round-limbed,  dark- 
skinned  daughters  of  the  tropics. 

Although  the  players  seem  to  have  been 
chosen  with  care,  as  witness  the  two  mis- 
sionaries, especially  Mrs.  Missionary,  yet  the 
stiff  conventionality  of  the  lines  in  the  more 
serious  scenes,  and  a  certain  lack  of  concise- 
ness, too,  detracted  from  the  naturalness  of 
the  characters;  also  the  humor  is  fiat  and 
forced.  There  is  a  lack  of  finished  workman- 
ship in  the  play  that  makes  it  seem  too  crude 
to  be  regarded  as  a  work  of  art.  I  think  if 
Mr.  Tully  had  brooded  over  his  piece  half  a 
year  longer  he  would  have  turned  out  a  much 
more  polished  and  possibly  more  realistic  play. 

Pictorially  the  finale  is  very  striking.  The 
view  of  Pele  in  angry  mood  is  very  fine  and 
extremely  suggestive  of  the  boiling  crater  en- 
closing its  lake  of  crimson  fire.  We  hear 
the  hissing  of  the  flames  and  see  the  plumes 
of  lurid  smoke,  while  above  on  a  projecting 
platform  of  rods  lit  by  the  glow  is  the  rapt 
figure  of  Luana,  regarding  with  the  calmness 
of  the  fanatic  victim  the  crimson  billows  of 
her  fiery  grave. 

"THE  TRAFFIC." 


Oakland  and  Berkeley  have  been  rent  and 
torn  by  contending  factions  on  the  subject 
of  "The  Traffic."  Club  women,  clergymen, 
the  mayors  of  the  two  towns,  chiefs  of  po- 
lice, and  even  members  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation have  taken  a  hand. 

One  chief  declares  the  presentation  of  such 
a  play  violates  the  laws  of  public  morality, 
the  other  is  not  so  broad  in  his  statement. 
One  clergyman  says  that  it  makes  the  inno- 
cent viciously  precocious,  another  that  it 
wisely    enlightens    dangerous    ignorance. 

Some  of  the  club  women  consider  the  play 
an  affront  to  modesty,  others  that  it  should 
serve  as  a  beacon  light,  to  warn  girls  who 
are  drifting  to  the  reef. 

Such  diversity  of  opinion  challenges  one 
to  form  his  or  her  own  judgment.  In  the 
meanwhile  "The  Traffic"  has  left  Oakland 
and  Berkeley  to  settle  the  vexed  question, 
and,  much  advertised,  returns  cheerfully  (if 
such  a  word  is  allowable  in  connection  with 
such  a  play)  to  the  Savoy  for  a  final  week  in 
San   Francisco. 

"The  Traffic,"  of  course,  like  "The  Lure," 
is  inevitable.  Drama  must  irresistibly  reflect 
current  thought.  As  well  try  to  stem  the 
tides  of  the  ocean  as  keep  from  the  stage 
plays  that  discuss  the  problems  of  the  day. 
As  to  which  of  the  two  factions  is  right  it 
will  take  time  to  tell.  Ten  years,  or  five  at 
least,  must  elapse  before  we  will  know 
whether  plays  bearing  on  the  traffic  in  women 
will  continue  to  hold  the  stage.  As  to  the 
charge  that  the  play  is  vicious  in  its  effects  on 
public  morals,  the  impression  it  makes  dupli- 
cates that  left  by  "The  Lure."  Vice,  to  be 
tempting,  is  not  made  to  look  like  suffering 
and  agony,  nor  are  its  ministers  depicted  as 
brutal,  callous,  and  repellant.  The  play,  in 
fact,  is  the  depiction  of  a  long  agony.  It 
makes  so  violent  an  appeal  to  the  sympa- 
thies that  the  sensibilities  are  overtaxed, 
and  the  sympathetically  responsive  spectator 
is  apt  to  become  exhausted.  In  that  respect 
it  violates  the  canons  of  art.  A  drama  of 
purpose  in  its  purest  art-form  should  hold 
out  some  message  of  hope  to  humanity,  and 
"The  Traffic"  on  the  face  of  it  seems  like 
a  drama  of  despair,  tragedy  without  beauty. 
But  perhaps  not  entirely  so.  It  preaches  the 
doctrine  of  "a  stitch  in  time."  It  forces  the 
conclusion  that  innocence  must  be  a  luxury 
of  the  rich,  and  that  the  girl  worker  out 
among  the  harpies  must,  for  her  own  salva- 
tion,  be  sadly   enlightened. 

When  it  comes,  however,  to  the  question  of 
polemics,  or  public  morals,  it  is  really  laugh- 
able to  consider  the  play  as  inculcating  other 
than  absolute  morality.  No  vicious  images 
are  presented  or  suggested.  The  act  of 
Agnes  Burton  is  a  sacrifice  to  save  her  child- 
sister  from  death.  Its  after  effects  arc 
crime,  agony,  and  despair.  We  see  the  cadets 
at  work,  urging  on  the  victim,  but  not  by 
vicious  suggestion.  Their  methods  are  to 
utilize  the  most  unselfish  impulses  of  family 
affections  as  levers,  tools  of  their  trade. 
They  are  depicted  as  utterly  calloused  and 
insensible  by  their  experience  in  strategically 
manipulating  human  agony. 

None  but  the  degenerate,  or  the  helpless 
pervert,  could,  after  seeing  this  play,  feel 
anything  but  horror  at  contemplating  the  fully 
developed  types  of  the  cadet  and  the  courte- 
san, with  their  deadened  sensibilities  and 
their  frozen  hearts. 

The  story  of  the  play,  which  centres  in 
Agnes  Burton,  a  sweatshop  worker,  is  that 
of  poverty,  hard  work,  apprehension  for  the 
health  of  a  cherished  little  sister,  her  only 
family  tie.  and  her  affection  for  whom  is 
used  as  a  sharp-edged  tool  by  her  tormentors. 
A  doctor's  verdict  of  death  for  the  child  un- 
less she  is  removed  from  the  reek  of  the 
tenements  brings  the  human  pack  about  her 
heels.  There  is  a  long,  long  struggle,  rt 
hellion,  terror,  and  final  defeat.  The  death 
at  her  hands  of  the  cadet  who  uses  her  as 
a  chattel  is  brought  about  by  his  attempt  to 
have  her  sister's  destiny  duplicate  her  own. 
The    end    is    acquittal    for   her,    a   refusal   to 


cloud  her  sister's  life  by  her  soiled  and 
stained  companionship,  and  her  listless  ac- 
ceptance of  the  old  routine. 

Rachel  Marshall  and  Oliver  Bailey,  the  two 
authors  of  "The  Traffic,"  have  unquestion- 
ably moulded  into  dramatic  form  a  well-knit 
and  interesting  play,  which  makes  a  strong 
appeal,  not  only  to  the  sympathies,  but  to  the 
reason.  The  methods  by  which  Agnes's  tor- 
mentors brought  about  her  compliance  are 
shown  in  careful  gradation.  We  are  not 
spared  a  single  one  of  the  victim's  pangs  of 
terror,  anguish,  and  defeat.  That,  I  think, 
viewed  from  a  technical  standpoint,  is  too 
extreme.  Enjoyment  is  not  a  word  that  one 
would  use  in  conjunction  with  "The  Traffic." 
The  spectator  is  erect,  tense,  painfully  in- 
terested, poignantly  sympathetic,  but  unless 
he  is  a  cadet  out  with  his  girl  (they  say  they 
go  there  by  the  score)  he  is  not  enjoying 
himself.  However,  although  the  dialogue  and 
scenes  are  too  lengthy  in  the  matter  of  scor- 
ing a  point  the  authors  have  succeeded  with 
those  who  go  with  an  open  mind.  Those 
who  call  the  play  immoral  are  probably  suf- 
fering from  the  unpleasant  sensation  of  being 
forced  to  look  into  an  abyss  full  of  writhing 
sufferers  and  uncomfortably  facing  the  in- 
trusive question,  "Can  anything  be  done  to 
lessen  this  torment?"  On  the  whole  they 
are  made  so  uncomfortable  that  they  cry  out 
and  accuse. 

The  play  is  well  acted,  the  protagonist.  Miss 
Nana  Bryant,  in  particular  being  gifted  with 
a  highly  dramatic  temperament  in  which  a 
quick  and  responsive  imagination  plays  a 
very  important  part. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


Mme.  Schumann-Keink  to  Sing  at  Cort. 

Mme.  Ernestine  Schumann-Heink,  the  great 
favorite  among  concert  singers,  is  to  be  heard 
in  two  magnificent  programmes  at  the  Cort 
Theatre.  The  first  concert  will  be  given  Sun- 
day afternoon,  November  9,  when  the  artist 
will  sing  arias  from  Mozart's  "Sextus,"  and 
the  almost  forgotten  opera  by  Lortzing,  "The 
Armorer,"  four  Beethoven  works,  and  songs 
by  Schubert,  Schumann,  Brahms,  Grieg,  De- 
libes,  Ross,  Malloy,  and  the  modern  German 
master,  Max  Reger. 

The  second  and  last  concert  will  be  given 
Sunday  afternoon,  November  16,  when  in  ad- 
dition to  songs  in  German,  Italian,  French, 
and  English  the  diva  will  sing  the  complete 
song  cycle  by  Robert  Schumann,  entitled 
"Frauenliebe  und  Leben"  (Woman's  Love  and 
Life),  consisting  of  eight  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite melodies   in  the  literature  of  song. 

The  sale  of  seats  opens  at  Sherman,  Clay 
&  Co.'s  and  Kohler  &  Chase's  next  Wednes- 
day, and  mail  orders  will  receive  courteous 
and  prompt  attention  if  addressed  to  Will  L. 
Greenbaum  with   funds  enclosed. 

In  Oakland  Mme.  Schumann-Heink  will 
inaugurate  the  musical  season  at  Ye  Liberty 
Playhouse  on  Friday  afternoon,  November  14, 
at  3:15,  when  she  has  promised  to  sing  four 
excerpts  from  the  Wagnerian  operas,  viz : 
"Rheingold,"  "Gotterdammerung,"  "Tristan 
und  Isolde,"  and  "Tannhauser." 


Chamber  Music  Concerts. 
Mrs.  Robert  M.  Hughes,  pianist,  Hother 
Wisrner,  violinist,  and  Herbert  Riley,  'cellist, 
announce  a  series  of  three  chamber  music 
concerts  at  the  Sorosis  Club  Hall,  536  Sutter 
Street,  at  8:15  p.  m.  The  first  concert  will 
be  given  on  Tuesday,  November  IS,  the  pro- 
gramme being  the  subject  of  a  later  an- 
nouncement. 

'«•»■ 

Hall  Caine's  home,  Greeba  Castle,  on  the 
Isle  of  Man.  is  furnished  throughout  with  an- 
tique furniture  which  the  author  has  gathered 
on  his  many  wanderings  around  the  world, 
and  also  many  remembrances  of  his  early 
life.  In  the  library  there  is  the  couch  upon 
which  Dante  Gabriel  Rosetti,  the  poet  and 
painter,  who  was  a  friend  of  Hall  Caine, 
died.  Many  of  the  pictures  have  some  in- 
teresting connections.  The  fireplace  in  a  liv- 
ing room  was  taken  from  the  home  of  George 
Eliot  and  was  the  one  at  which  she  often 
sat  while  writing  her  novels. 

■*♦*■ 

Wilton  Lackaye  is  the  silent  but  active 
partner  in  one  of  the  leading  publishing 
houses  of  Boston,  passing  upon  the  literary 
quality  of  all  manuscripts  submitted  to  the 
firm  and  conducting  its  sales  department.  He 
is  also  the  owner  of  one  of  the  finest  fruit 
orchards  in  Vermont  and  his  income  from 
these  sources  would  keep  him  quite  comfort- 
ably, even  in  the  present-day  high  cost  of 
living. 

—  — — «•* 

Robert  Edeson  has  a  large  estate  at  Sag 
Harbor,  where  the  actor  makes  his  home. 
He  is  one  of  that  place's  leading  citizens,  a 
director  of  its  principal  bank,  and  is  in- 
terested in  several  of  its  business  enter- 
prises. He  also  draws  royalties  from  plays 
he  has  written,  among  them  "Where  the  Trail 
Divides,"  and  is  a  partner  in  a  successful 
moving-picture   producing   company. 


Julian  Eltinge  is  to  be  at  the  Columbia 
Theatre  following  Henry  Miller,  and  will  play 
for  one  week  only.  Eltinge  is  to  return  with 
"The  Fascinating  Widow,"  a  production 
which  scored  heavily  here  last  season. 


A  Thanksgiving  Cause 

Thanksgiving,  though  some  little  dis- 
tance off,  will  have  a  newer  meaning  this 
year  to  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Com- 
pany and  the  army  of  men  who  have  been 
toiling  in  the  high  Sierras  for  many 
months.  ^For  by  Thanksgiving  the  great 
Drum  power  plant,  part  of  the  gigantic 
Lake  Spaulding  hydro-electric  undertak- 
ing, will  be  in  operation,  a  monument  to 
the  nerve  and  ability  of  the  engineers, 
who  threw  themselves  into  the  work  with 
an  enthusiasm  which  has  broken  a  world's 
record  in  pouring  concrete. 

The  completion  of  the  Drum  plant 
means  that  ere  long  a  vastly  increased 
electric  voltage  will  be  brought  to  the 
cities  about  the  bay  for  every  use,  as 
well  as  distributed  in  other  parts  of  the 
great  field  covered  by  "Pacific  Service." 

As  may  be  recalled,  the  world's  record 
was  broken  in  August.  In  September  the 
engineers  poured  *  28,887  cubic  yards, 
which  raised  the  dam  to  an  elevation  of 
210  feet  above  river  bottom  on  the  south 
side  and  135  feet  on  the  north  bank,  at 
which  point  it  will  be  necessary  to  trans- 
port the  concrete  to  elevations  out  of 
reach  by  the  gravity  system.  This  de- 
livery will  be  carried  on  by  a  system  of 
belt-conveyors,  one  of  which  is  now  being 
operated  successfully  with  the  free  de- 
livery of  concrete,  with  rate  of  progress 
the  same  as  with   the  gravity  system. 

The  wasteway  through  the  dam,  made 
for  the  outlet  of  freshet  waters  during 
the  early  construction  period,  was  closed 
October  3,  and  the  storage  of  water  is 
now  under  way. 

The  concrete  lining  in  the  lower  gate  in- 
take and  pressure  tunnel  is  now  prac- 
tically completed.  The  four  steam  shovels 
are  in  their  last  period  of  work  upon  the 
canal.  Only  some  trimming  and  rock  wall 
masonry  remain  to  complete  the  canal. 

The  Drum  Forebay  is  practically 
finished,  and  at  the  present  the  head- 
works,  which  is  being  built  of  concrete, 
is  nearing  completion.  The  gigantic  steel 
pipes  leading  from  the  forebay  to  Drum 
power-house  are  6214  feet  in  length,  and 
will  deliver  water  under  a  head  of  1375 
feet. 

The  two  generating  units  of  12,500 
kilowatts  each  are  in  place  in  the  Drum 
power-house  and  will  be  ready  for  opera- 
tion by  Thanksgiving.  The  two  machines 
were  assembled  in  the  building.  The 
transformers  are  arranged  in  two  banks  of 
three  each  with  one  spare,  and  are  fed 
direct  from  the  generators  at  6600  volts, 
and  are  stepped  to  125,000  volts  for  trans- 
mission without  intermediate  transforma- 
tion. 

Scores  of  steel  towers,  carrying  the 
high-power  lines  from  the  Drum  plant  to 
Cordelia  sub-station,  are  in  position,  and 
in  fact  the  tower  line  can  be  said  to  be 
complete,  with  the  exception  of  stringing 
a  few  wires,  and  Cordelia  is  receiving  the 
final  adjustment  of  equipment  where  the 
voltage  delivered  will  be  100,000  volts  for 
general  distribution  at  60,000  volts  to  bay 
points  and  valley  towns. 

All  the  work  is  far  ahead  of  schedule, 
and  much  has  been  accomplished  that 
seemed,  at  the  beginning,  almost  impos- 
sible. New  engineering  problems  devel- 
oped and  were  solved  on  the  spot,  and  the 
entire  undertaking  is  in  such  splendid 
condition  that  it  will  furnish  extra  cause 
for  thanksgiving. 
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FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE   CHAT. 

Grand  Opera  Continues  at  the  Tivoli. 
As  the  season  of  grand  opera  at  the  Tivoli 
Opera  House  advances  greater  and  greater 
becomes  the  interest,  the  musical  public  now 
being  thoroughly  aware  that  there  is  a  won- 
derful   collection    of   artists    here.      The   third 

|  week  wilt  be  brought  to  a  conclusion  with  the 
matinee  today  and  performance  *  tomorrow 
night  of  Leoncavallo's  latest  opera,  "Zingari," 
with  Melis,  Chiodo,  Montesanto,  and  Brilli  in 
the  cast,  and  the  faultless  production  of  "La 
Boheme"  tonight,  in  which  Botta  has  scored 
so   brilliantly. 

The  fourth  week  will  be  inaugurated  Mon- 
day with  "Rigoletto,"  which  will  be  repeated 
at  the  Thursday  matinee  and  Saturday  night 
with  a  cast  including  Simzis,  Anitua,  Botta, 
Modesti,  and  Sesona.  On  Tuesday  and  Sun- 
day   nights    "Zingari"    will    be    repeated,    with 

Lthe  same  cast  as  before,  and  Wednesday 
night  "La  Boheme"  will  be  sung  again. 
Thursday  night  and  at  the  Saturday  matinee 
"Thais"  will  be  given  for  the  first  time  this 
season,     with     Carmen    Melis    in    the    titular 

[role.  Montesanto  will  sing  Athanael,  and  a 
splendid  production  of  Massanet's  opera  will 
undoubtedly  be  given.  On  Friday  '  night 
"Aida,"  with  the  same  big  cast  and  ensemble 
which  created  such  a  sensation  on  the  open- 
ing night  of  the  season,   will  be  revived. 

The  orchestra,  under  the  magnetic  leader- 
ship of  Ruggiero  Leoncavallo  and  Nini  Eel- 
luci,  is  one  of  the  features  of  the  grand  ope 
ratic  season,  and  is  made  up  of  the  best  in- 
strumentalists obtainable,  while  the  chorus  is 
probably  superior  in  every  respect  to  any 
that  has  ever  been  brought  to  San  Francisco 
by  a  traveling  organization. 


Anna  Held  Company  at  the  Cort  Theatre. 
The  Anna  Held  All  Star  Variete  Jubilee, 
which  is  touring  the  principal  cities  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  which  will 
come  to  the  Cort  Theatre  next  Sunday  for 
one  week  only,  with  a  special  matinee  every 
day  excepting  Friday,  carries  the  new  stand- 
ard of  refined  vaudeville  into  new  and 
brighter  heights. 

Six  of  the  latest  and  most  startling  acts  ot 
advanced  vaudeville  have  been  projected  into 
the  production,  and  the  scope  of  the  bill 
ranges  from  the  latest  word  in  eccentric  bur- 
lesque to  the  most  exquisite  gem  of  the 
drama  in  miniature — George  Beban's  dra- 
matic idyl,  "The  Sign  of  the  Rose."  Infinite 
tenderness  in  artistic  expression  vie  with  the 
most    excruciatingly   funny    numbers. 

In       addition      there      is       the       "Imperial 
Pekinese"  Company  of  six  in  a  new  and  sen- 
sational novelty ;   Frances  and   Florette,   fresh 
from    their    European    triumphs,    go    through 
\     dances  that   attract  all  who   love   dancing,   in- 
troducing some  new  gyrations  of  the  "Tango"  ; 
Hirschel  Hendlar  presents  an   amazing  piano- 
loguc,    while    the    Charles    Ahearn    troupe    of 
:     dervishes   of  the   wheel   have   a   laugh-provok- 
;    ing  act,   and  Ward   and   Curran   are  seen  in 
their      roaring      farce,      "The      Stage      Door 
Tender." 

Distinction  is  written  all  over  Anna  Held's 
Variete  Jubilee,  and  the  exposition  of  splen- 
did acting,  laugh-making  buffoonery,  acro- 
batic wizardry,  exceptional  music,  enticing 
dances,  superb  costuming,  and  startling  stage 
Effects  must  denote  the  sincerity  and  deter- 
mination of  John  Corf,  under  whose  manage- 
ment Miss  Held  appears,  to  give  to  the 
American  public  the  best  of  the  world's  best 
in  gracious,  clean,  and  memorable  entertain- 
ment.   

Henry  Miller  in  "  The  Rainbow''  at  Columbia. 
Henry  Miller's  new  play,  "The  Rainbow," 
by  A.  E.  Thomas,  is  the  biggest  success  Mr. 
Miller  has  had  in  ten  years,  and  San  Fran- 
gjsco  is  prepared  to  give  both  the  star  and 
the  play  a  warm  welcome. 

As  suggested  by  its  title,  "The  Rainbow" 
is  a  charming,  colorful  comedy,  sparkling 
with  wit  and  with  the  strong  pulsing  throb 
of  real  life.  The  chief  characters  of  the 
story   are   a  man,   bis   wife,   who   has   obtained 


SCOTTISH  RITE  AUDITORIUM 

Van  Ness  at  Sutter 

Mme.  ALDA 

CASINI,  'Cellist  LA  FORGE,  Pianist 

Thb  Saturday  oft,  Nov.  1,  at  2:30     " 

Harold   Bauer 

Master-Pianist 
This  Sunday  aft,  Nov.  2. 
Thursday  eve,  Nov.  6, 

and  Saturday  aft,   Nov.   8 

Tickets  $2.  Jl.-Vi.Sl.at  Sherman. 

ClayA  Co. 'sand  KohJer&  Chase's. 

Mason  and  Hamlin  Piano. 


SCHUMANN-HEINK 

at  CORT  THEATRE 

Two  Sunday  afls,  No--,  9  and   16 
Ticket-  $2.nO.SJ.  $1.50,  *l,  ready 

p     next  Wednesday  at  Sherman  .Clay 

A  Co.'s  and  Kohler  &  Chase's. 

IN  OAKLAND" 
Friday  aft.  Nov.  1*  YE  LIBERTY 

Box-office  opeps  Monday,  Nov.  1" I 

Steinway  Pimm. 
Coming—  CARRENO,  pianist. 


a  legal  separation  from  him,  and  a  seventeen- 
year-old  daughter,  who  meets  her  father  for 
the  first  time  when  she  walks  into  his  Fifth 
Avenue  apartments  one  beautiful  morning  in 
May. 

The  married  couple  of  the  story  have 
drifted  apart  as  the  result  of  marital  misun- 
derstandings. When  his  little  daughter  comes 
to  pay  him  a  visit  a  big  new  interest  comes 
into  his  life  and  a  close  bond  of  sympathy 
and  affection  is  established  between  father 
and  child.  In  the  second  act,  however,  the 
girl  is  taken  away  from  him,  and  the  breach 
between  husband  and  wife  is  widened.  The 
story  has  a  beautiful  and  entirely  satisfac- 
tory ending  that  is  as  convincing  as  it  is  ap- 
pealingly  interesting. 

"The  Rainbow"  ran  for  many  months  at 
the  New  York  Liberty  Theatre.  Mr.  Miller 
will  be  surrounded  by  many  of  the  players 
who  were  in  the  New  York  cast,  in  his  sup- 
porting company  being  Ruth  Chatterton, 
Louise  Closser  Hale,  Alice  Baxter,  Muriel 
Hope,  Charles  Hammond,  Robert  Stowe  Gill, 
Daniel   Pennell,   and   others. 

Mr.  Miller's  engagement  at  the  Columbia 
Theatre  will  be  for  two  weeks,  beginning 
Monday  night,  November  3.  Matinees  will  be 
given  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 


"The  Candy  Shop'*  Continues  at  the  Gaiety. 

When  "The  Candy  Shop''  was  announced 
as  the  opening  attraction  of  the  Gaiety,  the 
newest  San  Francisco  theatre,  the  manage- 
ment promised  $2  worth  for  $1.  They  have 
made  good.  It  is  even  declared  by  many 
who  have  seen  the  attractive  musical  revue 
to  be  better  than  a  number  of  those  given  at 
double  the  money. 

There  have  been  dollar  entertainments  in 
the  theatres  of  this  country  since  the  man 
who  now  sits  in  the  first  row  of  the  orches- 
tra sat  in  the  gallery  and  long  before  that. 
But  in  late  years  the  producers  have  drifted 
to  $2  for  first-class  entertainments  in  the 
musical-comedy  line,  and  they  have  told  the 
public,  and  the  public  has  believed  them,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  do  otherwise.  Now  the 
progressives  have  arrived  and  G.  M.  Ander- 
son and  his  principal  aid,  J.  J.  Rosenthal, 
are  the  chiefs  of  the  progressives.  They 
have  maintained  that  $1  is  enough.  A  few 
of  them  hissed  back  "traitor,"  but  Anderson 
handed  Rosenthal  his  purse  to  organize  the 
company  while  he  erected  the  beautiful 
Gaiety  Theatre  and  made  it  big  enough  to 
make  money  at  $1.  San  Francisco  was  the 
scene  of  the  first  experiment,  and  the  un- 
qualified success  of  Anderson's  undertaking 
makes  it  clear  that  the  consequences  will  be 
far-reaching. 

The  third  week  of  this  splendid  entertain- 
ment with  Rock  and  Fulton  and  the  big  col- 
lection of  comedians  begins  Sunday  night, 
with  many  new  novelties,  songs,  and  fun. 
Matinees  Thursday,   Saturday,  and   Sunday. 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

Miss  Kathryn  Kidder,  the  distinguished 
American  actress,  will  head  the  Orpheum  bill 
next  week  in  a  one-act  play  entitled  "The 
Washerwoman  Duchess,"  in  which  she  will 
impersonate  Mme.  Sans  Gene,  the  role  she 
made  famous.  It  was  through  Miss  Kidder 
that  Victorien  Sardou's  play,  "Mme.  Sans 
Gene,"  was  first  brought  to  America.  She 
purchased  it  before  the  great  Rejane  pro- 
duced it  in  Paris  and  was  the  first  to  present 
it  in  the  English  language.  In  "The  Washer- 
woman Duchess"  is  presented  a  complete 
play,  and  not  a  series  of  scenes.  The  great 
historical  figures  of  Napoleon  and  his  favorite 
marshal,  Lefebvre,  and  the  indomitable 
marchioness  who  became  a  duchess  are  pre- 
sented in  a  thrilling  and  human  story  dealing 
with  the  domestic  life  of  these  famous  people. 

James  J.  Morton,  fittingly  described  as  a 
"Fellow  of  Infinite  Jest"  and  without  a  peer 
among  monologists,  will  amuse  with  his 
original   humor   and  quaint   mannerisms. 

The  Chung  Hwa  Comedy  Four,  a  quartet 
of  Chinese,  all  of  whom  were  born  in  this 
city,  have  obeyed  the  call  of  vaudeville  and 
will  appear  as  exponents  of  harmony  and  fun 
in  an  act  in  which  they  found  favor  in  the 
East.  They  sing  in  Chinese  and  in  English 
and  their  humor  is  naturally  on  original 
lines. 

The  Three  Ellisons  will  present  a  musical 
setting  to  Longfellow's  immortal  poem,  "The 
Village  Blacksmith,"  to  which  they  have  given 
a  picturesque  and  unique  scene  which  depicts 
the  village  smithy  and  its  accessories.  The 
Three  Ellisons  enact  the  blacksmith  and  his 
assistants  and  from  anvils,  shoes,  bells,  and 
various  other  specially  contrived  instruments 
produce  the  most  delightful  music. 

Xext  week  will  be  the  last  of  Sam  Chip 
and  Mary  Marble.  Agnes  Scott  and  Henry 
Keane,  Conlin,  Steele,  and  Carr,  and  Clara 
Morion.  

Scott  Expedition  Pictures  at  Savoy  Theatre. 

"The  Traffic."  that  gripping  sociological 
play  by  Rachael  Marshall,  will  be  presented 
for  the  last  times  at  the  Savoy  Theatre  this 
Saturday  and  Sunday  afternoons  and  evenings, 
and  the  forthcoming  week  will  bring  back  to 
San  Francisco  the  complete  and  vivid  ani- 
mated record  of  the  late  Captain  R.  F.  Scott's 
memorable  Antarctic  expedition.  This  re- 
markable entertainment,  which  recently  cre- 
ated  a   sensation   at   the   Cort  Theatre,   is   ac- 


companied by  an  interesting  lecture  by  the 
eminent  actor.  Charles  B.  Hanford,  and  a 
matinee  will  be  given  every  day  during  the 
engagement,  which  is  limited  to  two  weeks. 

The  entertainment  is  programmed  as  "The 
Undying  Story  of  Captain  Scott"  and  "Ani- 
mal Life  in  the  Antarctic,"  and  is  a  pictorial 
record  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the 
daily  routine  and  strange  adventures  of  the 
party,  together  with  features  of  the  animal 
kingdom  of  the  South  Polar  Continent.  There 
is  laughable  comedy  induced  by  comical  little 
penguins,  exciting  adventures  with  the  fero- 
cious Killer  whales,  and  lastly  Captain  Scott 
and  his  four  intrepid  comrades  taking  leave, 
twelve  degrees  from  the  pole,  of  their  sup- 
porting party,  of  which  Herbert  G.  Ponting. 
the  cinematographer,  was  a  member.  Just  be- 
fore this  scene  was  filmed,  by  the  light  of  the 
midnight  sun  at  two  a.  m.  on  the  morning  of 
November  11.  1911,  Captain  Scott  and  his 
companions,  who  made  the  dash  for  the  pole, 
were  cinematographed  in  the  very  tent  that 
was  destined  to  become  their  tomb,  and 
wriggling  into  the  frozen  sleeping  bags  which 
were  later  to  serve  as  their  shrouds.  With- 
out doubt  this  is  the  most  soul-stirring  pic- 
ture ever  flashed  upon  a  screen. 


Theatre  Francais  Announces  Opening  Night. 

The  first  performance  of  the  Theatre  Fran 
Qais  will  be  given  at  Scottish  Rite  Auditorium 
on  Thursday  night,  November  13,  when  Jules 
Sandeau's  comedy,  "Mile,  de  la  Siegliere,"  will 
be  given  a  most  careful  production.  This 
work  is  one  of  the  most  charming  in  the 
literature  of  the  French  drama  and  has  long 
been  one  of  the  standard  favorites  at  the 
Comedie  Frangais.  While  the  work  is  a 
comedy  of  the  highest  form  it  is  full  of  de- 
lightful   romance   and   sentiment. 


THE  MUSIC  SEASON. 


Alda  Farewell  this  (Saturday  I   Afternoon. 

Mme.  Frances  Alda,  whose  superb  voice  and 
splendid  artistry  has  been  the  main  topic  of 
conversation  in  musical  circles  this  week,  and 
her  assisting  stars,  Gutia  Casini  and  Frank 
La  Forge,  will  give  their  farewell  programme 
at  Scottish  Rite  Auditorium  this  Saturday 
afternoon  at  2  :30  o'clock. 

Of  the  violoncello  playing  of  Casini  and 
the  solo  and  accompaniment  work  of  La  Forge 
there  is  nothing  but  praise. 

The  farewell  programme  will  include  works 
by  Franz,  Schubert,  Brahms,  Gilberte,  Mac- 
Do  well,  Massenet,  Richard  Strauss,  and  La 
Forge,  and  there  will  be  novelties  never  be- 
fore heard  here  by  Wolf-Ferrari,  Sigurd  Lie, 
Gretchaninow,   and   Cesar  Franck. 

Casini  and  La  Forge  will  play  the  "Sonata" 
for  piano  and  'cello  by  Grieg,  and  each  of 
these  artists  will  also  play  important  solo 
numbers. 

The  box-offices  down  town  will  be  open  until 
one  o'clock  and  after  that  seats  can  be  se- 
cured  at   the  hall. 


Harold  Bauer  "Will  Be  Heard  Tomorrow. 

Tomorrow  (Sunday)  afternoon,  November 
2,  at  2:30,  Harold  Bauer,  one  of  those  master- 
pianists  whose  art  appeals  to  musician  and 
layman  alike,  will  give  the  first  of  a  series 
of  three  programmes  arranged  in  compliance 
with  requests  from  local  music-lovers. 

The  programme  for  the  opening  concert 
will  include  Bach's  "Suite"  in  G  minor, 
Schumann's  ''Davidsbundlertanze,"  Chopin's 
"Tarantella"  and  "Polonaise"  in  F  sharp 
minor,  Schubert's  rarely  played  "Laend- 
ler,"  and  some  works  by  Maurice  Ravel.  Cesar 
Franck,  and  Enriquo  Granadas  never  before 
heard  in  this  city. 

The  second  programme  will  be  played  next 
Thursday  night.  November  6,  and  the  features 
will  be  Cesar  Franck's  "Prelude,  Chorale  and 
Fugue,"  Schumann's  "Faschingsschwank," 
Bach's  "Italian  Concerto,"  a  group  of  four 
Chopin  gems,  and  Liszt's  transcription  of  the 
"Liebestod"  from  "Tristan  und  Isolde."  The 
farewell  programme  will  be  played  on  No- 
vember 8. 

Complete  programmes  are  to  be  obtained  at 
Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  and  Kohler  &  Chase's, 
where  seats  are  now  on  sale. 


Symphony  Orchestra  and  Schumann-Heink. 

The  second  programme  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Symphony  Orchestra's  current  season 
will  be  given  at  the  Cort  Theatre  Friday  after- 
noon, November  7,  at  three  o'clock  sharp. 
The  occasion  will  be  made  notable  by  the  first 
appearance  in  San  Francisco  this  season  of 
Mme.  Ernestine  Schumann-Heink.  This  will 
also  be  the  first  appearance  here  of  the  great 
contralto   with   full   symphony   orchestra. 

Trie  singer  will  appear  twice  on  the  pro- 
gramme and  sing  identically  the  same  num- 
bers given  when  Mme.  Heink  appeared  last 
March  as  the  soloist  of  the  Chicago  Sym- 
phony Orchestra :  The  Recitative  "Jet/.t  Vi- 
tellia,"  aria  "Nie  Soil  mit  Rosen,"  from  Mo- 
zart's "La  Clemenza  di  Tito."  and  the  big 
scene  and  aria.  "Gcrechter  Gott"  front  War- 
ner's  "Rienzi." 

Mr.  H.  li.  Randall  will  play  the  clariiu-l  ob- 
ligato  to  the  first  number.  Not  only  will  the 
words  of  Mme.  Heink's  numbers  be  printed  on 
the  programme  in  Italian  and  German,  but  a 
splendid  English  translation  by  William  F. 
Apthorp  will  also  be  found.     The  orchestra  is 


rehearsing  most  diligently  and  will  give  splen- 
didly Schubert's  C  major  symphony. 

Seats,  which  will  go  on  sale  Monday  morn- 
ing at  the  box-offices  of  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co., 
Kohler  &  Chase,  and  the  Cort  Theatre,  will  be 
sold  at  the  regular  prices  asked  for  all  con- 
certs of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orches- 
tra. 


NEXT  FRIDAY 

»TW>.  SAN  FRANCISCO..  tf^T 

SVmphoNY 

ORCHESTRA 

Henry Hadley Conductor. 

—  AND  - 

Mme.  ERNESTINE  SCHUMANN-HEINK 

Second  Symphony  Concert  at  the  Cort 

Theatre,  Friday  aft,  Nov.  7, 

3  o'clock  sharp 

Tickets  on  sale  Monday  at  box-offices  Sherman, 
Clay  &  Co  .  Kohler  a  Chase,  and  CortTheafcre. 
Prices  £2.  $1.50,  si ,  75c.    Box  and  Logo  seats,  £). 
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RPHFIIM      OTARRELL  STREET 

1"  ULUH1  Between  SIkIiIob  and  Powell 

Safest  and  Most  Magnificent  Theatre  in  America 


Week  Beginning  this  Sunday  Afternoon 

MATINEE  EVERY  DAY. 
ARTISTIC  VAUDEVILLE 

KATHRYN  KIDDER  as  Mme.  Sans-Gene  iu  the 
new  phtyli't.  "The  Washerwoman  Duchess": 
JAMES  J  MORTON.  "A  Fellow  of  Infinite  Jest"; 
CHUNG  IIWA  COMEDY  FOUR.  Chinese  Expo- 
nents of  Harmony  and  Fun:  The  THREE  ELLI- 
SONS, presenting  to  music  Longfellow-  Im- 
mortal Poem,  "TheVillageBlacksmith":  CLARA 
MORTON  i  of  the  Four  Mortons)  in  "Finding  the 
Family."  assisted  by  Frank  Sheen;  AGNES 
SCOTT  and  HENRY  KEANE;  CONLIN.  STEELE 
and  CARR;  Special  Feature— "Too  Many  Ten- 
ants," Taken  Exclusively  for  the  Orpheum  Cir- 
cuit. Last  Week  Great  Comedy  Hit.  SAM  CHIP 
and  MARY  MARBLE,  in  the  picture-book  play- 
let. "The  Land  of  Dykes,"  introducing  by  request 
"If  I  Only  Had  a  Leming  Pie." 

Evening  prices  10c,  25e,  50c,  75c.  Box  seats  $1. 
Matinee  prices  (except  Sundays  and  Holidays) 
10c.  25c,  50c.    Phone  Douglas  70. 


POLUMBIA  THEATRE   *£&£' 


The  Leadii 


Geary  and  Mason  Sts.    Phone  Franklin  150 


TWO  WEEKS— Beginning  Monday.  Nov.  3 

Matinees  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays 

Special  Prices  at  Wednesday  Matinee.  25c  to  $1.50 

HENRY   MILLER 

In  his  Latest  Success,  a  Brilliant  and 
Sparkling  Comedy 

THE  RAINBOW 

By  A.  E.Thomas 
Liberty  Theatre  (NewYork)  Castand  Production 


CQR£ 


Leading  Theatre 

ELLIS  AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


Last  Time  Saturday  Night 

"The  Bird  of  Paradise." 

Commencing  SUNDAY  MAT.,  Nov.  2, 1  Week  Only 

Mats.  Daily  Except  Friday. 

John  Cort's  Attraction  Extraordinary 

ANNA  HELD 

ALL  STAR  VARIETE  JUBILEE 

Anna    Held,   Geo.    Beban   and   Co.,  Ward    and 

Curran.  Chas.  Ahearn  and  Co.,  Imperial 

Pekinese   Troupe.    Francis  and 

Florette.  Hirschel!  Hendler 

$1  MAT.  EVERY  DAY  (Except  Friday) 

Nights.  50c  to  $2. 

Next— Sunday,  Nov.  'J,  "The  Chocolate  Soldier." 


OPERA 
HOUSE 


assaH 


Eddy  Street,  near  Market.    Phone  Sutter  4200. 
GRAND  OPERA  SEASON 

Mat.  Today  at  2  Sharp  and  Sunday  Night,  Leon- 
cavallo's ZiogaH,  with  Melis,  chiodo.  Montesanto 
and  Brilli,  under  the  direction  of  the  composer. 
Tonight.  La  Boheme,  with  Mosciska,  Simzis. 
Botta.  Modesti  and  Sesona.  Monday.  Thursday 
Mac  and  Saturday.  Rigoletto.  with  Simzis. 
Anitua,  Botta,  Modesti  and  Sesona.  Tuesday  and 
Sunday.  Zingari.  Wednesday,  La  Boheme.  Thurs- 
day Night  and  Saturday  Mat..  Thais,  with  Melis, 
Montesanto  aad  Sesona.  Friday,  Aida.  with 
Crestani.  Anitua,  Chiodo.  Modesti  and  Sesona. 

Prices— $2  to  50c.  Boxes  seating  B,  120.  Mail 
orders  filled.  Send  funds  to  W.  H.  Leahy.  Tivoli 
Opera  House. 


;avoy  theatre  "^sr- 

'  "  The  Playhouse  Beautiful  "     Pbont  Marktl  130 


Thisand  Tomorrow  Afternonns  anil  Evenings— 
Last  Times  of  THE  TRAFFIC. 

Night  Prices.  25c  to  SI .    Mats.  25c  and  50c 


TWO  WEEKS— Beginning  MONDAY,  Nov.8 
2:30-TWICE  DAILY— 8:80 
CAPTAIN      SOUTH  POLE 
EXPEDITION 
SCOTT         MOTION  PICTURES 


All 


eats  Eti 


urved- 


•  and  50c 


I  AiP'rV    O'FARRELL  ST. 
AIL  1  I  Opposite  Orpheurr 


Phone  Sutter  4141 


THE  BIG  MUSICAL  REVIEW 

The  Candy  Shop 

ROCK  and  FULTON 

And  70  Comedians 

Prices:  Nights  and  Saturday  Mai 
Tuesday  and  Thursday  Mots..  25c,  50c, 
selling  four  weeks  in  advance. 

Matinees  Thursday.  -Saturday  and  Sin. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


November  1,  19K 


VANITY  FAIR. 

We  are  rapidly  revising  our  ideas  of  the 
European  aristocracy.  There  was  a  time 
when  we  supposed  that  the  lords  and  princes 
of  the  old  world  were  chartered  libertines 
with  a  special  prerogative  to  swagger  through 
the  land  and  insult  whomsoever  they  pleased 
just  like  an  American  policeman.  We  thought 
that  they  had  powers  to  pass  laws  just  like 
our  own  suffragettes  and  that  common  people 
had  to  cringe  before  them  just  as  we  cringe 
to  a  waiter  or  a  sleeping-car  porter.  But 
either  we  have  been  mistaken  or  the  European 
is  stiffening  his  back.  It  seems  that  the  Eu- 
ropean aristocrat  must  not  only  obey  the  law, 
but  he  must  smile  and  look  pleasant  over  it. 
He  must  not  answer  back.  Xoblcsse  oblige 
must  be  not  only  his  motto,  but   his  practice. 

For  example,  take  the  case  of  Prince 
Charles  of  Wrede,  who  is  not  only  a  prince, 
but  a  captain  of  German  cavalry,  and  captains 
of  German  cavalry  are  comparable  only  with 
our  West  Point  graduates  in  the  unshakable 
conviction  that  the  earth  and  the  fullness 
thereof  belong  to  them.  It  seems  that  the 
prince  had  occasion  to  telephone,  and  his 
temper  was  so  far  ruffled  by  one  of  the  nymphs 
who  presided  over  the  Ansbach  exchange  that 
he  described  that  institution  as  a  hogpen  and 
expressed  the  belief  that  the  attendant  sprites 
were  reading  novels  instead  of  attending  to 
their  official  duties.  Now  the  prince  ought 
not  to  have  used  the  word  hogpen.  We  our- 
selves have  had  our  little  difficulties  with 
telephone  operators  in  the  past,  but  we  never 
used  language  of  this  kind.  We  used  no 
language  at  all.  We  intended  to,  but  lacked 
the  opportunity.  There  is  no  satisfaction  in 
stating  pjejijcise  opinions  into  a  telephone  re- 
ceiver when  you  know  that  the  lady  at  the 
other  end  has  "hung  up,"  so  we  had  to  take 
it  out  on  the  office  boy  and  subsequently  on 
the   domestic   circle. 

But  to  return  to  the  Prince  of  Wrede. 
You  would  hardly  believe  it,  but  he  was  prose- 
cuted for  being  rude  to  a  telephone  girl.  He 
was  charged  with  bcanitciibeleidigung,  or 
words  to  that  effect,  which  seems  a  very  ter- 
rible thing  to  be  charged  with.  And  he  was 
fined  $7.  His  plea  that  the  service  was  exe- 
crably bad  did  not  avail  him  in  the  least. 
The  court  admitted  that  the  service  was  bad. 
The  court  said  that  there  were  no  words  in 
the  language  that  could  describe  its  badness. 
But  that  was  not  even  a  mitigating  circum- 
stance. Princes  and  cavalry  captains  must 
not  be  rude  to  telephone  girls.  It  was  a  dis- 
tinct case  of  bcanitenbeleidigung,  and  as  soon 
as  the  court  had  extracted  that  word  from 
its  system  it  imposed  the  aforesaid  fine  and 
adjourned. 

It  seems  that  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan  is 
preparing  a  book  intended  to  show  the  illus 
trious  origin  of  a  large  number  of  American 
families.  We  are  interested  in  that  book  be- 
cause we  are  of  illustrious  descent  ourselves, 
although  we  never  boast  of  it.  We  are  de- 
scended from  Adam,  the  father  of  the  human 
race,  and  although  we  usually  conceal  this 
fact  from  a  certain  innate  modesty  that  has 
been  our  handicap  all  through  life  there 
seems  no  reason  why  we  should  not  now  ad- 
vance our  claims  to  recognition  in  Dr.  Jor- 
dan's new  book.  If  other  scions  of  noble 
families  are  to  be  included  why  should  we  be 
omitted,  seeing  that  we  are  prepared  to  ad- 
vance the  necessary  proofs  and  credentials? 
It  is  all  very  well  to  be  diffident,  but  this 
thing   can  be   carried   too    far. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  names  in  Dr. 
Jordan's  book  if  we  can  rely  upon  the  ad- 
vance notices.  It  seems  that  Henry  C.  Mc- 
Phike  is  descended  from  Charlemagne.  Now 
who  would  have  thought  it?  We  do  not  know 
McPhike,  but  evidently  we  have  been  enter- 
taining angels  unawares,  and  if  McPhike 
wishes  to  run  for  sheriff  he  should  mention 
this  little  matter  of  Charlemagne.  Then 
there  is  Mrs.  Mary  Newbury,  who  is  de- 
scended from  William  the  Conqueror.  The 
family  lives  in  Dubuque,  Iowa,  now.  There 
is  a  Mrs.  William  Washington  Gordon  of 
Savannah,  who  also  is  descended  from  Charle- 
■  i  .  and  therefore  she  ought  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  the  aforesaid  McPhike,'  It  is 
really  wonderful  how  families  drift  apart 
nowadays.  Home  life  seems  to  lie  a  thing  of 
the  past.  There  ought  to  be  a  reunion  of 
that  Charlemagne  bunch.  What  a  time  they 
would  have  chatting  over  old  days.  Then 
there  is  Mrs.  John  J.  Bagley,  who  is  de- 
scended from  William  the  Conqueror.  She 
lives  in  Detroit,  but  she  ought  to  gel  into 
touch  with  Mrs.  Mary  Newbury  of  Dubuque 
and  renew  the  domestic  tie.  Frederick 
Hastings  Ringe  is  descended  from  Alfred  the 
Great.  He  lives  in  Los  Angeles.  And  so  it 
goes.  These  scions  of  royalty  are  scattered 
all  over  America.  Some  of  them  live  in  San 
Francisco,  and  there  is  actually  a  descendant 
of  Edward  1  living  over  in  Berkeley,  and  we 
never  even  knew  it.  Wha'l  a  descent  it  is, 
'  jo,  and  what  ups  and  downs  there  are  in 
life. 


The  Louisville  Courier-Journal  asks  if  it  is 
not  about  time  for  the  recognition  of  Maurici 
Splain,  author  of  the  "Splain  cocktail"?  Let 
nobody  be  misled  by  the  quotation  marks. 
They  are  used  merely  in  deference  to  the 
militant  cocktail   drinkers   who   would   regard 


the  label  as  being  misleading.  The  "Splain 
cocktail"  is  not  a  literary  effusion.  It  is  not 
a  mixed  drink.  It  is  merely  a  tall  glass  of 
pure  orange  juice.  The  originator,  a  gentle- 
man of  convivial  disposition  in  the  higher 
and  purer  sense,  but  not  inclined  to  alcoholic 
indulgence,  created  the  drink  to  fill  a  long- 
felt  want.  It  serves  a  purpose  when  the 
conversation  has  progressed  to  such  a  point 
that  thirst  has  developed,  or  is  supposed  to 
be  existent,  and  a  thoughtful  participant  in 
the  discussion  of  ships  or  shoes  or  sealing 
wax  or  cabbages  or  kings,  as  the  case  may 
be,  interrupts  the  feast  of  reason  and  flow  of 
soul   with    "what'ly-have  ?" 

Grape  juice  comes  in  bottles.  It  may,  per- 
haps, be  made  by  a  trust.  Nearly  everything 
is  nowadays  save  noise,  in  which  there  is  no 
monopoly,  despite  the  militant  efforts  of  the 
suffragettes.  But  the  "makings"  of  a  "Splain 
cocktail"  grow  on  trees.  Three  oranges  of 
average  size  and  succulence,  and  a  lemon 
squeezer  of  suitable  power,  and  there  you 
are !  A  drink  of  seductive  appearance  and 
aroma,  six  or  seven  fingers  tall,  democratic 
in  simplicity,  and  no  mystery  about  the 
formula.  A  cold  drink  for  a  hot  day.  A 
cooling  drink  for  heated  discussions  upon  a 
cold  day.  A  healthful  nightcap  and,  for 
those  who  like  that  sort  of  a  "mawnin's 
mawnin',"  an  excellent  "mawnin's  mawnin'." 
Harmless  to  children,  and  for  women  a  safe 
substitute  for  tanglefoot  in  the  various  in- 
sidious forms  in  which  it  is  now,  unhappily, 
much  too  popular  with  a  sex  bent  upon 
equality  in  vices.  Of  course  the  President 
knows  Mr.  Splain,  and  knows  that  his  cock- 
tail is  not  his  only  claim  to  recognition.  He 
is  a  journalist  of  standing,  and  a  Washing- 
tonian  of  long  standing.  His  popularity  is 
wider  than  that  of  his  cocktail. 


A  New  York  newspaper  gives  us  an  awed 
description  of  a  ball  held  on  an  Atlantic  liner 
just  before  its  arrival  at  New  York.  The 
ostensible  purpose  of  the  festivity  was  to  raise 
money  for  the  destitute  families  of  seamen, 
and  Judge  Gary,  who  was  one  of  the  pas- 
sengers, estimated  that  the  total  wealth  of  the 
dancers  was  $850,000,000.  The  amount  raised 
for  the  charity  was  a  little  less  than  five  thou- 
sand dollars. 

One  wonders  why  it  is  considered  necessary 
to  tack  on  the  name  of  a  charity  to  an  affair 
of  this  sort.  We  may  suppose  that  these 
people  danced  because  they  wished  to  dance 
and  that  they  were  utterly  indifferent  to  the 
families  of  the  destitute  seamen.  Imagine 
the  absurd  spectacle  of  $S50,000,000  worth  of 
people  deciding  to  hold  a  dance  in  order  to 
relieve  the  necessities  of  the  poor  and  pro- 
ducing $5000  as  a  result.  Surely  it  would 
have  been  easier  to  draw  a  check  and  have 
done  with  it.  It  reminds  us  of  some  of  the 
charitable  ladies  of  San  Francisco  who  sell 
rubbishy  lead  pencils  in  the  streets  for  a 
profit  about  equal  to  the  cost  of  a  pair  of 
cheap  gloves  and  who  then  imagine  that  they 
are  doing  good  to  some  one. 


A  correspondent  of  the  London  Standard 
gives  some  amusing  details  of  the  particular 
smoking  tastes  of  popluar  Frenchmen  and  for- 
eign sovereigns.  M.  Briand  smokes  nothing 
but  cigarettes,  of  all  sorts  ;  M.  Pelletan  half- 
penny cigars ;  and  M.  Lepine,  ex-prefect  of 
police  and  now  deputy  for  Montbrisson,  clay 
pipes,  which  he  breaks  as  soon  as  he  has 
finished  using  once.  The  late  King  Edward, 
he  says,  smoked  the  longest  and  thickest 
cigars  ever  known,  they  being  exactly  eight 
and  a  half  inches  in  length  and  two  and  a 
half  inches  in  diameter.  These  were  made 
expressly  for  his  majesty  in  Havana,  and  cost 
5s.  each,  whilst  the  workman  received  lOd. 
per  cigar  for  the  making.  The  Kaiser  patron- 
izes the  same  manufacturer,  but  his  cigars 
are  of  smaller  calibre  and  more  modest  price, 
being  only  six  and  a  half  inches  long,  and 
costing    £6  a  hundred. 

The  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  has  never 
smoked  but  one  sort  of  cigar,  which  is  a  fa- 
vorite with  the  working  classes  in  Austria 
and  Hungary,  namely,  the  long,  thin  black 
article,  tapering  at  both  ends,  and  traversed 
by  a  straw.  His  apostolic  majesty  can  get 
through  more  of  these  than  most  men,  and  it 
must  be  a  distinctly  educated  taste  to  enjoy 
these  "puros,"  which  burn  the  tongue  like  a 
coal.  The  Czar  has  a  special  cigarette  made 
for  him  of  choice  Turkish  tobacco,  grown  and 
selected  exclusively  for  his  own  consumption. 
King  Alfonso  scarcely  smokes  anything  but 
cigarettes,  but  is  such  a  slave  to  the  habit 
that  he  is  miserable  when  court  etiquette  pre- 
vents him  for  more  than  an  hour  from  in- 
dulging. 


Out  of  142  models  for  the  monument  to 
Alexander  II  of  Russia  sent  in  by  French, 
German,  Austrian,  and  Italian  sculptors,  that 
presented  by  Professor  Raffaele  Romanelli,  of 
Florence,  has  been  selected  by  the  Czar  for 
the  first  prize,  and  the  model,  with  certain 
modifications  suggested  by  the  Czar,  will  form 
the  basis  of  the  monument. 


Press  Agent — Miss  de  Star,  I'm  going  to 
work  up  a  story  that  your  pet  Pomeranian 
poodle  swallowed  all  your  diamonds.  Miss  de 
Star — Why,  sir,  do  you  think  I  want  peoplt 
to  think  I  have  only  enough  diamonds  to  fill  a 
poodle? — Chicago  News. 


November  16th 

AND  DAILY  THEREAFTER 
THE  NEW 

"Sunset  Limited" 

NO  EXTRA  FARE 

Will  leave  San  Francisco  for  New  Orleans 
via  Los  Angeles 

DAILY  SCHEDULE 

Lv.  San  Francisco  (Third  St.  Station)  5:00  p.  m.,  Sun. 

Lv.  Los  Angeles 8:15  a.  m.,  Mon. 

Ar.  New  Orleans 8:50  p.m., Wed. 

TIME 

San  Francisco  to  New  Orleans     .     .     73  h.,  50  m. 
Los  Angeles  to  New  Orleans   ...     58  h.,  35  m. 

Observation  Sleeping  Car  with  Draw- 
ing Room,  Compartments  and  Ladies' 
Parlor;  12 -section  Drawing  Room 
Pullman  Sleeping  Cars  and  Dining 
Car. 

A  Tourist  Pullman  Sleeping  Car  will 
be  run  daily  from  San  Francisco  to 
Washington,  D.  C,  in  connection  with 
this  train. 

There  is  no  transcontinental  route  of 
greater  interest  or  diversity  than  that  of 
"Sunset  Limited" — from  San  Fran- 
cisco, via  Los  Angeles,  through  south- 
ern California,  Arizona,  New  Mexico, 
Texas  and  Louisiana  to  New  Orleans. 

At  New  Orleans  connection  will  be  made 
with  fast  trains  to  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Washington,  Boston,  Atlanta, 
Chicago,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis  and  other 
points  in  the  East  and  Middle  West. 

Also  with  steamers  of  Southern  Pacific 
Atlantic  Steamship  Line,  sailing  to  New 
York  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 


For  rates,  Sleeping  Car  and  Steamer  reservations 
ask  Agents 


Southern  Pacific 

THE  EXPOSITION  LINE— 1915 


November  1,  1913. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


An  unprepared  man  went  to  address  a  Sun- 
day-school. Thinking  to  be  funny,  he  asked 
this  question:  "What  would  you  do  before 
so  many  bright  boys  and  girls,  who  expected 
a  speech  from  you,  if  you  had  nothing  to 
say?"     "I'd   keep  quiet,"  replied  a  small   boy- 


Dinny  was  taking  dinner  with  Hogan  at  a 
brilliant  cafe.  They  weren't  accustomed  to 
eating  at  such  a  place,  but  they  got  along 
fairly  well.  When  they  had  finished,  the 
waiter  said  :  "Shall  I  bring  you  a  couple  of 
demi-tasses  ?"  "Not  on  yer  life,"  exclaimed 
Dinny.  "Our  wives  might  come  in  an'  see  us 
sittin'  wid  them." 


Two  negroes  were  once  matched  for  a 
boxing  contest.  Finally  one  began  scoring 
heavily,  and  the  other  went  to  his  corner  at 
the  end  of  the  round  badly  beaten.  He  failed 
to  respond  when  the  bell  rang.  "Come  on 
heah,  niggah,  dis  am  a  fight  to  a  finish,"  chal- 
lenged the  more  lively  of  the  pair.  The  bat- 
tered one  simply  sat  in  his  corner  head  down, 
dejected.     "Yes,  an'  I'se  finished,"  he  grunted. 


Brian  was  quite  unaccustomed  to  the  ways 
of  society,  but  he  had  obtained  a  very  good 
post  as  footman.  The  morning  after  taking 
up  his  duties  his  lordship  rang  for  him  and 
told  him  to  ask  her  ladyship  if  she  was  "at 
home."  "She  is,  sor,"  said  Brian;  "she's 
just  gone  into  the  drawing-room."  "Please 
do  what  I  ask,"  said  his  lordship.  Brian  went 
timidly  to  the  drawing-room.  "If  you  please, 
your  ladyship,  his  lordship  wants  to  know  if 
you're  at  home."  "No,  tell  him  ;  not  today." 
"Bedad!"  said  Brian,  "they're  both  mad." 


Oscar  Wilde  was  once  much  annoyed  by  a 
fellow-guest  at  an  English  country  house, 
who  loudly  stated  that  all  artistic  employment 
was  a  melancholy  waste  of  time.  "Well,  Mr. 
Wilde,"  he  said  one  day,  "how  have  you  been 
passing  your  time  this  morning?"  "I  have 
been  immensely  busy,"  replied  Wilde  gravely; 
"I  have  spent  the  time  poring  over  the  proof- 
sheets  of  my  book  of  poems."  The  Philis- 
tine inquired  the  result  of  that.  "Well,  it 
was  very  important.  I  took  out  a  comma." 
"Indeed,"  returned  the  enemy  of  the  literatie, 
"is  that  all  you  did?"  "By  no  means;  on 
mature  reflection  I  put  back  the  comma," 
said   Wilde   sweetly. 


I  At  some  army  manoeuvres  two  officers  of 
the  Royal  Artillery  were  disputing  about  the 
classification  of  a  tree.  One  said  it  was  a 
birch  tree  and  the  other  an  oak  tree.  They 
could  not  agree,  so  they  called  a  gunner  who 
was  sitting  near-by  and  asked  him  if  he  could 
tell  them  what  kind  of  a  tree  it  was.  The 
gunner  looked  up  and  down  the  tree,  walked 
around  it,  drew  his  sword,  and  began  cutting 
it.  The  officers  asked  him  what  he  meant  by 
this  behavior,  when  he  looked  up  at  them  and. 
answered :  ''I  am  trying  to  discover  what 
kind  of  tree  it  is."  Inspecting  the  gash  he 
had  made  with  the  air  of  a  sage,  the  gunner 
at  length  delivered  his  verdict :  "It's  a 
wooden  one,  sirs." 


He  had  plastered  his  touched-up  hair  down 
over  his  bald  spot,  and  he  had  assumed  the 
sort  of  smile  that  his  female  friends  called 
"childish"  when  he  was  in  college.  His  shoes 
were  shined,  and  so  was  his  nose.  And  then 
he  called  on  the  young  lady.  "My  object  in 
calling  on  you  this  evening,  Gertrude,"  he 
began,  and  then  he  coughed  and  added  in  a 
trembling  voice,  "I  may  call  you  Gertrude, 
may  I  not?"  "Sure  you  can,"  answered  the 
young  girl.  "I  allow  all  of  papa's  elderly 
friends  to  call  me  Gertrude.  The  oldest  of 
them  even  call  me  Gert.  You  may  say  'Gert' 
if  you  wish.  What  was  it  you  wanted  to 
talk  about?"  He  coughed  again,  and  then 
talked  about  how  much  warmer  it  was  in  the 
summer  of   1S72. 


The  difficulties  of  conveying  the  true  idea 
of  Christianity  to  the  Eskimo  mind  is  related 
by  Vilhjalmur  Stefansson.  "Now  it  seems 
that  in  Kotsebue  Sound,  where  the  Christian 
doctrines  of  the  Colville  people  had  originated, 
fishing  is  by  nets  only.  As  fishing  is  prac- 
tically the  only  work  done  there,  the  mission- 
ary had  probably  said  to  them,  'Do  not  put 
out  your  fish-nets  on  Sunday,'  meaning  there- 
by, 'Do  not  work  on  Sunday.'  However  that 
may  be,  the  prohibition  came  to  our  com- 
munity in  the  form:  'God  has  said  you  must 
not  use  fish-nets  on  Sunday.'  Accordingly,  the 
entire  community  pulled  their  fish-nets  out  of 
the  river  Saturday  night,  fished  with  hooks 
all  day  Sunday,  and  put  the  nets  back  into 
the  water  Monday  morning." 


The  late  A.  L.  Williams  of  Topeka,  gen- 
eral attorney  for  the  Union  Pacific,  was  once 
on  a  trip  with  a  party  of  friends  in  a  private 
car,  and  while  in  Denver  one  of.  the  party,  a 
man  of  convivial  habits,  came  in  the  car  late 
one  night  and  found  Mr.  Williams  playing 
solitaire.  The  convivial  one  was  enough  un- 
der the  influence  of  liquor  to  be  talkative  and 
proceeded  to  Ml  Mr.  Williams  a  long  story 
of  his  domer.Hc  unhappiness.     The  next  morn- 


ing, when  sober,  he  mentioned  the  fact  that 
he  had  talked  too  much  the  night  before  and 
requested  that  anything  he  might  have  said 
would  not  be  repeated.  Mr.  Williams,  in  or- 
der to  relieve  the  man's  embarrassment,  said: 
"That's  all  right;  I  never  listened  to  you  and 
have  no  idea  what  you  said."  That  night  the 
man  returned  in  the  same  condition.  Look- 
ing sternly  at  Mr.  Williams,  he  said:  "Now, 
durn  you,  you  said  you  didn't  listen  to  me  last 
night,  so  I'm  going  to  tell  you  the  whole 
story  again  and  you've  got  to  listen." 


It  was  on  the  August e  Victoria,  homeward 
bound,  that  two  Americans,  a  Frenchman,  and 
an  Englishman  were  discussing  the  relative 
value  of  European  and  American  waiters,  with 
the  balance  much  in  favor  of  the  transatlantic 
variety.  To  illustrate  his  point,  the  American 
related  the  experience  of  a  New  Yorker  in  a 
Broadway  cafe,  whose  bill  of  fare  afforded  a 
choice  of  mince  pie,  cherry  pie,  custard  pie, 
and  apple  pie.  "You  may  bring  me,"  said  the 
guest,  "a  piece  of  apple,  of  cherry,  and  of 
custard  pie."  "Well,"  ejaculated  the  waiter, 
"what  is  the  matter  with  the  mince  pie,  sir?" 
After  the  laugh  had  subsided  the  Englishman 
leaned  across  the  table.  "Beg  pardon,  Dr. 
Smith,  but  what  was  the  matter  with  the  mince 
pie?" 

An  old  negro  went  into  a  drug  store  in 
Richmond  and  said:  "Boss,  will  you  please, 
suh,  call  de  colonel  on  de  telephone  ?"  This 
was  done,  and  the  old  darky  said  :  "Colonel, 
dat  ar  mule  done  stall  right  in  de  main  street 
right  out  here  in  front  of  de  store.  Yaas, 
suh ;  I  done  tied  strings  round  his  ears,  but 
he  didn't  budge.  What's  dat?  What's  dat? 
Yaas,  suh,  I  build  a  fire  under  him,  but  it 
didn't  do  nuthin'  but  scorch  de  harness. 
Yaas,  suh ;  yaas,  suh ;  I  took  de  things  out, 
but  he  wouldn't  budge.  Yaas,  suh ;  yaas,  suh. 
What's  dat  ?  No,  suh ;  no,  suh,  colonel,  I 
didn't  twist  his  tail.  Yaas,  suh ;  yaas,  suh, 
another  gemman  twis"  his  tail ;  he  look  like  a 
Northern  gemman.  What's  dat,  colonel  ? 
Yaas,   suh,  dey  tuk  him  to  de  hospital." 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


If. 

Those    silhouet    costumes 

Are  stylish,    we're  told; 
But   if  girls  don't  wear   'em 

They  may  not  catch  cold. 

— Springfield   (Mass.)    Union. 


Joy  in  Prospect. 
Why  talk  of  the  "war  of  the  sexes" 

As  though  men  and  women  were  foes? 
Such    chatter   the   spirit   but   vexes 

And  might  lead  to  quarrels  and  blows. 
We're  all  of  us  sisters  and  brothers, 

With  no  cause  for  quarrels  or  strife, 
And  what  blesses  one  blesses  others — 

Louisa  will  soon  be  my  wife! 

Louisa    says :      "Let's   make    concessions ; 

From  each  is  some  sacrifice  due. 
You  give  me  your  worldly  possessions 

And  I'll  give  my  kinfolks  to  you!" 
Ah.   love    will   hostility  banish! 

So  nothing  but  joy  will  be  known 
And  all   forms  of  sorrow  will  vanish 

When  I  make  Louisa  my  own! 

An  era  of  bliss  is  now  due  man, 

'Twill  come  when  we  follow  this  plan: 
Let  the  bank  book  be  kept  by  the  woman 

The  cook  book  be  read  by  the  man! 
Then  the  Iamb  shall  lie  down  with  the  lion 

And  all  shall  be  happy  and  free, 
And  a  great  peace  shall   come  upon  Zion 

When  Louisa  is  married  to  me! 

— New   York  Sun 


Tempora  Mutantar. 
I  remember  when,  not  very  long  ago,  our  youthful 
merry 
Sports     were     frowned    upon,    when    night    was 
coming  on — 
When   a  guardian  with  gumption  would  be  scared 
we'd  get  consumption 
If    we    stayed    outdoors    between    the    dusk    and 
dawn; 
When   a  boy  discovered   lying  on  the  ground   was 
mourned  as  dying — 
Or  as  good  as  dead!     And  I  remember  when 
"fwas    reckoned   simple    suicide   to    cast   a   shirt   or 
shoe   aside — 
But   times    have   changed  a   little  bit  since  then. 

We    could    read    of    how    our    fathers    didn't    have 
such  pesky  bothers. 
How   the   old-time   Injuns   slept    upon    the   grass; 
How  Arcadian  Amaryllis  never  heard  of  a  bacillus, 
Though    she    lived    among  the   lilies — lucky   lass ! 
Endymion  might  charm  us,  but  his  moonlight  naps 
would  harm  us, 
And    we    couldn't    sleep    in    dew    damp    moor    or 
fen — 
For    when    we    called    attention    to    his    tale,    our 
folks  would  mention 
That    times    bad     changed     an    awful    lot    since 
then. 

We're   returning  now,    you'll   notice,    to   the  lovely 
Land  of  Lotus, 
And  the  "night  air"   doesn't  cause,  but  cures  a 
cough. 
We  defy  the  windy  season  now,  for  "listen,  there's 
a  reason — " 
Clothing  cures  consumption  (if  you  take  it  off!). 
Our    grandmothers    were    silly    when    they    warned 
us  that  a  chilly 
Day  was  rather  hard  on  narrow-chested  men. 
And   we  moderns  hear  no  more  of  what,   perhaps, 
was  true  a  score  of 
Years    ago.      You    see    the    times    have    changed 
since  then. 
— Ted  Robinson,  in  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
A   chronicle   of   the   social    happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the   Bay   of    San   Francisco   will   be   found   in 
the  following  department: 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Elva 
Korbel  of  Petaluma  and  Mr.  Thomas  C.  Melleisch. 
Miss  Korbel  is  a  sister  of  Mr.  Leo  Korbel,  who 
married  Miss  Miriam  McXear  a  year  ago..  The 
wedding  will   take  place    in  January. 

Colonel  Charles  A.  Phillips,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Phillips  announce  the  engagement  of  their 
daughter,  Miss  Calli  Phillips,  to  Lieutenant  Ralph 
Harrison,  U.  S.  A.  The  wedding  will  take  place 
in  January. 

Mrs.  Frank  D.  Nicol  announces  the  engagement 
of  her  daughter,  Miss  Helen  Nicol,  to  Lieutenant 
Joseph  Leroy  Neilson,  U.  S.  N.  Miss  Nicol  is 
a  sister  of  Mrs.  Robert  Hayes  Smith  of  this  city. 
Lieutenant  Neilson  is  attached  to  the  U.  S.  S. 
Pittsburgh.  The  wedding  will  take  place  in  Jan- 
uary. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  H.  Sherwood  announce  the 
engagement  of  their  daughter,  Miss  Avis  Sher- 
wood, to  Mr.    George  F.   Newton. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Muriel  Coombs  and  Mr. 
Joseph  C.  Gyle  took  place  Tuesday  afternoon, 
October  21 .  The  bride  is  a  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Katherine  Coombs  of  Napa.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gyle 
will  reside  in   Corning. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Nancy  Leishman  and 
Charles,  Duke  of  Croy,  took  place  Monday  in 
Geneva,  Switzerland.  Miss  Leishman  is  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  John  G.  Leishman,  former  am- 
bassador to  Germany,  and  Mrs.  Leishman,  and  a 
sister  of  the  Countess  Martha  Goutant-Eiron  ana 
of  Mr.  John  Leishman,  Jr.,  of  New  York. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Cheltana  Nesbitt  and  As- 
sistant Naval  Constructor  Lee  Scott  Border,  U. 
S.  N.,  will  take  place  Wednesday,  November  5, 
at  the  Church  of  the  Incarnation  at  Santa  Rosa. 
A  reception  following  the  ceremony  will  be  held 
at  the  home  of  Miss  Nesbitt's  aunt,  Dr.  Eliza- 
beth Lain.  The  young  couple  will  leave  next 
month  for  Shanghai,  China,  where  they  will  re- 
side. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Olga  Schulze  and  Mr. 
Horace  Bradford  Clifton  took  place  Wednesday 
evening,  October  29,  at  St.  Luke's  Episcopal 
Church.  The  bride,  who  is  a  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Oscar  Schulze  of  Dixon,  was  attended  by  Miss 
Elizabeth  Brice  as  maid  of  honor.  The  brides- 
maids were  the  Misses  Madge  Wilson,  Helen 
Wright,  Laura  Curry,  and  Helen  Johnson.  Cap- 
tain Alfred  Clifton,  U.  S.  A.,  was  his  brother's 
best  man.  The  ushers  were  the  Messrs.  Leonard 
Abbott,  Beverly  Tucker,  Ronald  Rolph,  and 
Maurice  Hall.  A  reception  following  the  ceremony 
was  held  at  the  Bellevue  Hotel. 

Mis5  Ethel  Shorb  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  Friday  evening  at  a  Hallowe'en  party  at 
the  home  on  Broadway  of  her  mother,  Mrs.  J. 
de  Barth   Shorb. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Sharon  has  issued  invitations 
to  a  luncheon  Thursday,  November  6,  at  the 
Palace  Hotel,  in  honor  of  Mme.  Emma  Eames  de 
Gogorza. 

Miss  Helen  Johnson  was  hostess  Wednesday  at 
a  luncheon  at  her  home  on  California  Street  in 
honor  of   Miss  Olga   Schulze. 

Miss  Constance  Collier  was  the  guest  of  honor 
Wednesday  at  a  tea  given  by  Mrs.  Frederick 
Sharon  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  de  Sabla  gave  a  lunch- 
eon Sunday  at  their  home  in  San  Mateo  in  hono. 
of  Count  E.  Merveldt  and  Count  W.  de  Genfeld 
of    Vienna. 

Mr.  Murray  McEwen  gave  a  supper  party 
Thursday  evening  in  honor  of  the  Count  and 
Countess   Csarky. 

Mr.  Walter  Hobart  was  host  Wednesday  after- 
noon at  a  tea  at  the  St.  Francis  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Paul  Butte  entertained  the  members  of  the 
Auction  Bridge  Club  Friday  afternoon  at  her 
home  on  Jackson    Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Vail  gave  a  Hallowe'en 
party  Friday  evening  at  their  home  on  Lake 
Street. 

Mr.  William  G.  Goldsborough  was  host  at  a 
dinner  Friday  evening  in  honor  of  Miss  Elsie 
Clifford  and  Miss  Lillian  Hall. 

Mrs.  J.  G.  Barker  was  hostess  recently  at  a 
dance  at  her  home  in  Belvedere. 

Miss  Harriet  Pomeroy  gave  a  dinner  Friday 
evening  in  honor  of  Miss  McKcnzie,  wdio  is  visit- 
ing her  from  Portland.  Later  Miss  Pomeroy  ac- 
companied her  guests  to  the  dance  given  by  Mr. 
and   Mrs.   Edgar  De  Pue. 

Mrs.  Plicebc  Hearst  was  hostess  Wednesday 
evening  at  a  dinner  preceding  the  Portola  ball. 
The  affair  was  given  in  honor  of  Miss  Conchita 
Sepulveda. 

Mr.  Adrian  Applegarth  was  host  Friday  even- 
ing at  a  dinner  in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter 
A.   Scott  and  Mrs.  Louis  Cummings. 

Miss  Helen  Wallach  will  be  the  guest  of  honor 
Friday.  November  7,  at  a  tea  given  by  her  sister, 
Mi— .    Louise  Watlach. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  De  Pue  entertained  a 
number  of  young  people  last  evening  at  a  dance 
at  their  home  on  Sacramento  Street.  The  affair 
was  in  honor  of  Miss  Rulh  Zeile,  a  debutante  of 
the    scasi  n. 

Mr.  am!  Mrs.  Willis  Polk  gave  a  dinner 
Wednesday   evening   at   llie    Hotel    Fairmont. 

A  hundred  and  fifty  members  of  the  Bohemian 
Club  gave  a  dance  Tuesday  evening  in  honor  of 
Mr.    Harry    Franci.-. 

Mrs.  Earl  Shipp  has  issued  invitations  to  a 
bridge  parly  Monday,  November  3,  in  honor  of 
Miss    ila    Sonntag. 

i  iimii  Osnrky  was  hosl  Wednesday  evening  at 
a  theatre  party  in  honor  of  the  Misses  Milo  and 
Margaret  Abercrombie. 

Miss  Kathleen  Farrcll  gave  a  dinner  Wednes- 
das  evening  at  the  Fairmont  Jlutcl  in  honor  of 
Miss    Elsie    Cliliord. 

Dr.  Grant  Selfridge  gave  a  stag  dinner  Tues- 
rjaj     <■'■   :ning    at    his    home    on    Clay    Slreet. 

Mrs,  Dent  Robert  was  bostess  Thursday  after- 
noon at  a  tea  at  the  Palace  Hotel.  The  affair 
was  J  i   honor   of  Miss   Conchita    Sepulveda. 

Ethel  Woodward  Glenn  entertained  a  nuni- 
friends     Tuesday     evening     at     a     bridge 

Nina  Jones  was  the  guest  of  honor  Friday 
ncheon  given  by  Miss   Ediih    Rucker.      Mrs. 


Alan  Macdonald  also  entertained  for  Miss  Jones 
Tuesday  afternoon    at   a   tea   at  the    Palace  Hotel. 

Miss  Marcia  Fee  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  recently  at  a  luncheon  and  bridge  party. 

Miss  Helen  Jones  was  hostess  Thursday  even- 
ing at  a  theatre  and  supper  party. 

Mrs.  Earl  Shipp  was  the  guest  of  honor  Mon- 
day evening  at  a  bridge  party  given  by  her  cousin, 
Miss  Katherine  MacAdam,  at  her  home  on  Frank- 
lin    Street. 

The  officers  of  the  U.  S.  S.  South  Dakota  gave 
a  luncheon  Sunday  in  the  ward  room  of  the 
cruiser.  The  parly  was  chaperoned  by  Mrs. 
Charles  Soule. 

Lieutenant  Kirby  Crittenden,  U.  S.  N.,  and 
Mrs.  Crittenden  entertained  a  number  of  friends 
Friday  afternoon  at  a  the  dansant  on  board  the 
U.  S.  S.  Charleston  in  honor  of  Miss  Ruby 
Bond. 

Lieutenant  Harvey  Heaslip,  U.  S.  N.,  and  En- 
sign Whitley  Perkins,  U.  S.  N.,  were  hosts  Satur- 
day afternoon  at  a  the  dansant  on  board  the  U. 
S.    S.    South   Dakota. 

Lieutenant  Peters,  U.  S.  N.,  entertained  a  num- 
ber of  friends  Thursday  evening  at  a  dinner- 
dance  on  board  the  U.  S.  S.  South  Dakota. 

Colonel  R.  C.  Davis,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Davis 
were  the  guests  of  honor  Friday  evening  at  a 
dinner  given  by  Captain  Wertenbaker,  U.  S.  A., 
and  Mrs.  Wertenbaker  at  their  home  at  Fort  Win- 
field    Scott. 

Mrs.  Maxwell  Murray  was  hostess  recently  at  a 
bridge  party  at  her  home  at  Fort  Winfield   Scott. 

Captain  Ruch  R.  Wallace,  U.  S.  M.  C,  and 
Mrs.  Wallace  entertained  a  number  of  friends 
recently  at  a  bridge  party  at  their  home  at  Val- 
Icjo.  The  affair  was  in  honor  of  Captain  Wil- 
liam Brackett,  U.  S.  M.  C,  and  Mrs.  Brackett, 
who   have  just  returned  from   Guam. 

Mrs.  T.  J.  J.  See  gave  a  bridge  party  Wednes- 
day afternoon  at  her  home  at  Mare  Island. 

Captain  Benjamin  Willis,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Williams  entertained  the  members  of  the  Fort 
Scott  Card  Club  Tuesday  evening  at  their  home 
at  Fort  Winfield  Scott. 

Colonel  Euclid  Frick,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Frick 
entertained  a  number  of  friends  at  a  bridge  party 
Wednesday  evening  at  their  home  at  the  Pre- 
sidio. 

Lieutenant  Joseph  A.  Atkins,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Atkins  gave  a  Hallowe'en  party  Friday  evening 
at  the  Presidio. 

Captain  Edward  T.  Nones,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Nones  entertained  a  number  of  friends  at  bridge 
Thursdav  evening  in  honor  of  Captain  Leonard 
T.    Wald'ron,   U.    S.    A.,  and  Mrs.   Waldron. 


Movements  and  "Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Donohoe  have  closed 
their  home  in  Menlo  Park  and  are  established  for 
the  winter  in  the  Mountford  S.  Wilson  house  on 
Pacific  Avenue. 

Mr.  Charles  N.  Black  and  his  daughter,  Miss 
Marie  Louise  Elack,  have  returned  from  a  few 
weeks'  visit  in  the  East. 

Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Van  Sicklen  has  returned 
from  Munich,  where  she  has  been  visiting  her 
son-in-law  and  daughter,  Dr.  George  Lyman  and 
Mrs.  Lyman,  who  will  sail  December  3  for 
America   after    an    absence    of   two  years. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Hamilton  have  re- 
turned from  Coronado,  where  they  went  recently 
on  Mr.  J.   D.   Spreckels's  yacht. 

Miss  Janet  von  Schroder  was  in  town  during 
the  week  of  festivities,  and  was  a  guest  of  Mrs. 
Eleanor    Martin. 

The  Misses  Hannah  and  Emily  Du  Bois  have 
given  up  their  cottage  in  Belvedere  and  are  estab- 
lished  for  the  winter  at  the  Hotel  Monroe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Tevis  and  their  sons 
have  returned  to  their  home  in  San  Mateo  after 
having  spent  a  week  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel.  They 
have  leased  the  residence  on  Washington  Street 
of  Mrs.  Phcebe  N.  Rideout  and  will  be  in  town 
about  December  1. 

Mrs.  Louis  Parrott  sailed  Wednesday  from  Eu- 
rope, where  she  has  been  traveling  during  the 
summer. 

Miss  Ysabel  Chase  has  returned  to  her  home  in 
Napa  Countv  after  a  visit  in  town  with  Miss  Ruth 
Winslow. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leigh  Sypher  have  rented  the 
apartment  on  Gough  Street  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel 
Knight. 

Mrs.  Marmaduke  B.  Kellogg  left  a  few  days  ago 
for  New  York  en  route  to  Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Baldwin  will  spend  the 
winter  in  Ross.  Mr.  Baldwin  is  recovering  from 
an   operation   in  his  throat. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Blanding  and  Miss  Lena 
Elanding  are  occupying  their  apartments  at  the 
Fairmont  Hotel,  where  they  will  be  joined  shortly 
by  Mrs.  Edith  Blanding  Coleman. 

Mrs.  A.  Stewart  Baldwin  and  Miss  Laura  Bald- 
win have  gone  to  Portland  to  visit  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  Lowe  Hall   (formerly  Miss  Mildred  Baldwin). 

Mrs.  Frederick  Vandevender  Stott  has  returned 
to  her  home  in  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Lilly  and  their  little  son 
are  in  town  for  the  winter,  and  are  occupying  a 
bouse  on   Jackson    Slreet   near    Steiner. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Bancroft  have  returned 
from  San  Diego,  where  they  have  been  spending 
several  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Green  are  visiting  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Green  at  their  home  in 
San    Mateo. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Hope  Beaver  and  her  daughter. 
Miss  Isabelle  Beaver,  have  returned  from  a  visit 
in    Monterey. 

Mr.  Loring  Pickering  has  returned  from  Eu- 
rope,  where  lie  has  been  spending  the  past  two 
years. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  II.  Lent  have  opened 
their  town  house  on  Washington  Street,  after 
having  spent   the  summer  in  Woodside, 

Mr.  ami  Mrs.  Effingham  Sutton  have  moved 
from  Pacific  Avenue,  where  they  have  resided 
since  their  marriage,  and  are  settled  in  a  home 
on    Clay    and    Cherry    Streets. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  M.  Pinckard  will  clost 
theit  home  in  Snn  Rafael  next  week  and  will 
spend  the  winter  in  town.  They  have  rented  an 
apartment  on   Sacramento  Street  near  Laguna. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emory  Winship,  their  children, 
and    Miss   Margaret   Casey  left  Wednesday   for  the 


East.  They  will  spend  the  winter  in  Macon, 
Georgia. 

Mrs.  Horace  L.  Hill  left  last  week  for  her 
home  in  New  York  after  having  spent  the  sum- 
mer in  Los  Altos.  She  will  be  joined  later  by 
her  son  and  daughter-in-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace 
L.  Hill,  Jr.,  who  will  spend  the  winter  in  New- 
York. 

Miss  Mary  Gayley  has  been  spending  the  past 
week  as  the  guest  of  Miss  Cora  Smith  at  her 
home    on    California    Street. 

Mr.  Albert  Hooper  has  dismantled  his  home 
on  Presidio  Avenue  with  the  intention  of  spend- 
ing several    years    in    Europe. 

Mrs.  A.  P.  Hotaling  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Jane  Hotaling,  have  been  spending  the  past  few 
weeks  in  New  York.  Miss  Hotaling  will  visit  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Emory  Winship  and  Miss  Margaret 
Casey  before  returning  home. 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Spieker,  Mrs.  John  Drum,  and  Miss 
Virginia    Jolliffe    have    returned    from    New    York. 

Mrs.  S.  R.  Rosenstock  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  K. 
Nuttall  have  gone  East  to  spend  a  few  weeks  in 
New  York. 

Lieutenant  Oswald  F.  Henning,  Medical  Relief 
Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  relieved  from  further 
duty  at  Fort  Columbia,  Washington,  and  will  pro- 
ceed  to   the   Presidio    at  Monterey. 

Lieutenant  F.  E.  Wilson,  Sixth  Infantry,  U.  S. 
A.,  has  been  ordered  to  Fort  McPherson,  Georgia, 
for  temporary  duty. 

Lieutenant  J.  S.  Perkins,  Second  Field  Artil- 
lery, U.  S.  A.,  has  been  transferred  to  the  Third 
Field  Artillery. 

Lieutenant  Charles  R.  Castlen,  Medical  Corps, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  been  relieved  from  duty  at  Fort 
Worden,  Washington,  and  ordered  to  Fort  Co- 
lumbia,   AVashington. 

Captain  Leonard  T.  Waldron,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
been  relieved  from  duty  at  Fort  Baker  and 
ordered  to  Fort  Stephens. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Oscar  I.  Straub,  Coast  Artil- 
lery Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  granted  a  leave  of 
absence  for   fifteen   days. 

Colonel  Lea  Febiger,  Sixth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A., 
stationed  at  the  Presidio,  and  who  has  been  on 
sick  leave,  has  been  granted  an  additional  leave 
of  absence  for  four  months.  Colonel  Febiger  will 
take  a  sea  voyage  in  the  hope  of  regaining  his 
health. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  A.  W.  Gates,  U.  S.  A.,  is 
stopping  at  the  Hotel  Stewart  for  several  days. 

Lieutenant-Commander  David  F.  Sellers,  U.  S. 
N.,  will  leave  here  shortly  on  a  detail  of  several 
months*  duration. 

Lieutenant- Commander  Ralph  Earl  Bach,  U.  S. 
N.,  has  been  placed  in  command  of  the  U.  S.  S. 
Dolphin. 

Naval  Constructor  J.  II.  Walsh,  U.  S.  N.,  has 
been  ordered  to  Olongapo,  Philippine  Islands,  to 
await   orders. 

Surgeon  C.  C.  Grieve,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been 
ordered  to  the  Naval  Hospital  at  Los  Animas, 
Colorado. 

Lieutenant  Frederick  C.  Rogers,  Sixteenth  In- 
fantry, U.  S.  A.,  has  been  granted  a  three  months' 
leave  of  absence.  He  will  visit  the  Panama 
Canal. 

Major  H.  W.  Scliull,  Ordnance  Department. 
U.  S.  A.,  in  command  of  the  Watertown  Arsenal, 
New    York,    is   in    this   city   on    leave   of   absence. 

Captain  Arthur  Kerwin,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Kerwin  are  en  route  from  Fort  Seward,  Alaska, 
to  this  city,  where  they  will  reside.  Captain  Ker- 
win has  been  ordered  to  the  Quartermaster's  De- 
partment. 

Major  Adrian  S.  Fleming,  U.  S.  A.,  adjutant- 
general  at  Vancouver  Barracks,  Washington,  has 
been    granted    a   five  days'    leave   of    absence. 


Will  Give  Benefit  Concert. 
On  Wednesday  evening,  November  5,  a 
benefit  will  be  given  in  Sequoia  Hall,  1725 
Washington  Street,  for  the  Refuge  for  Girls, 
the  affair  being  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Voght  Ensemble  Club.  Among  those  who 
will  be  heard  on  the  programme  are  Miss 
Helen  Heath,  Mr.  Hother  Wismer,  and  Mrs. 
William  Ritter.  The  accompanists  will  be 
Miss  Nellie  Pratt  and  Mr.  Benjamin  Moore. 
Tickets  are  on  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s 
and  may  also  be  obtained  at  the  hall  on  the 
night  of  the   concert. 


Possessing  a  municipal  playhouse  of  great 
beauty,  built  at  a  cost  of  $1,500,000,  and  with 
leading  companies  from  Europe  occupying  the 
boards,  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  beginning  to  feel 
the  need  of  encouraging  its  home  talent.  Bra- 
zilian dramatists  are  now  finding  fame 
throughout  South  America,  and  Brazilian 
music  has  been  accorded  appreciation  in 
Buenos  Aires,  for  instance,  such  as  has 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  Brazil  them- 
selves to  the  value  of  the  material  near  at 
hand.  There  is  good  reason  for  believing  that 
the  recent  successes  of  Brazil's  foremost  com- 
poser, Alberto  Nepomuceno,  in  Buenos  Aires, 
has  had  much  to  do  with  the  present  enihusi- 
asm.  Sefior  Nepomuceno's  opera,  "Abul,"  has 
been  produced  at  the  Argentine  capital,  where 
it  won  a  tremendous  success.  One  reason 
why  it  could  not  be  performed  at  Rio  was 
the  lack  of  a  ballet.  As  a  result  a  corps  is 
now  training  there.  Senor  Nepomuceno  is  a 
professor  of  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  Conservatory 
of  Music.  He  has  been  prominently  before 
the  public  for  some  years.  His  former  work, 
"Artemis,"  established  him  as  a  composer  of 
quality.  He  is  now  engaged  on  another  opera 
and  expectation  is  that  it  will  have  its 
premiere  in  the  city  where  Senor  Nepomuceno 
is  so  intimately  connected  with  all  musical 
activities.  Other  popular  composers  in  Brazil 
are  Henrique  Oswaldo,  Meneleu  Campos, 
Francisco  Braga,  Dr.  Abdon  Milanez,  and  Car- 
los de  Mesquita.  Senor  Oswaldo  was  the 
winner  in  the  great  international  music  con- 
test organized  by  Le  Figaro  of  Paris.  He 
took  the  prize  over  600  competitors  with  his 
"11  Xcige."  No  estimate  of  Brazilian  mu- 
sical achievement  is  complete  without  the 
mention  of  Carlos  Gomez. 


Have  you  Dined 
in  the 

PALM  COURT 

PALACE  HOTEL? 

Most  beautiful 

Dining-room  in  the 

world. 

FAIRMONT  HOTEL 

Under  same  management 
Palace  Hotel  Company 


Hotel  Oakland 

The   most   beautiful  and  comfortable  Hotel  in 
California.    Of  Class  A  Fireproof 
Construction. 
The  Business  and  Social  Centre  of  Oakland. 
Key  Route  and  S.  P.  Electric  trains  (via  Ala- 
meda Molet  one  short  block  from  the  hotel. 
Free  Electric  Bus  meets  all  Overland  Trains. 
Perfect  Service.         Unsurpassed  Cuisine. 
Moderate  Prices. 
European  Plan  only.      Pates  $1.50  and  upwards. 
SPECIAL  RATES  to  PERMANENT  GUESTS. 
Under  Management  oi  Victor  Reiter. 


MAJESTIC     HOTEL 

Northwest    Cor.  Sutter   and   Gough   Sts. 
UNDER  NEW  MANAGEMENT 
Most  attractive  Family  Hotel  in  San  Francisco- 
Excellent  cuisine.    Moderate  rates.     Special  in- 
ducements to  permanent  truest*.    Inspection  in- 
vited. Mrs  JOSEPHINE  LIBBY.  Lessee. 
FREDERIC    GEORGE,  Manager. 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

UNION  SQUARE 


Tea  Served  in  Lounge,  a  Daily 
Social  Event 

Turkish  Bath  for  Men 
Twelfth  Floor 


Under   the    Management   of 
James  Woods 


Hotel  VENDOME 

SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 

American  or  European  Plan 

A  Delightful  Home 
in  the  Garden  City 

First  Class  in  Every  Respect 
With  Moderate  Rates 

MORGAN  ROSS,  Manager 


AMERICAN  PLAN 

The  Peep-Sea  Fishing  at  this  famous  resort  has 
never  be=n  better  than  at  the  present  time. 
Tuna,  Albicore  and  Yellowtail  are  being  efiught 
daily  as  well  as  other  species  prized  by  anglers. 
Ront  house  on  hotel  grounds  with  full  equipment 
for  fishing  parties. 

Polo  Season  Opens  January  l*t 

Write  for  Booklet 

JOHN  J.  HERNAN,  Nanaeer,  Coronado  Beach,  Cal. 

H.  F.  Norcross,  L.  A.  Agent,  334  £    ith  Spring  St. 


November  1,  1913. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Professor  Waentig,  recently  recalled  by  his 
university  in  Germany,  has  for  three  years 
been  professor  of  economics  in  the  Imperial 
University,  Tokyo.  Prior  to  going  to  Japan 
he  was  an  exchange  professor  to  America. 

Mr.  Shiro  Ikegami,  who  has  been  elected 
mayor  of  Osaka,  was  born  in  Fukushima  Pre- 
fecture, and  started  his  career  as  official  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police  Board.  He  now  holds 
the  post  of  chief  of  police  of  Osaka  pre- 
fectural   office  and  is  fifty-eight  years  of  age. 

M.  Brieux,  author  of  "La  Robe  Rouge,'' 
"Les  Avarices,"  and  other  plays,  has  declined 
lo  succeed  M.  Jules  Claretie  as  director  of 
the  Theatre  Franchise.  "I  wish  to  write 
dramas  of  my  own,"  said  Brieux,  "not  produce 
the  pl?,ys  of  other  men." 

Chevalier  W.  F.  L.  C.  Van  Rappard,  whom 
the  Dutch  government  has  just  chosen  to  suc- 
ceed Jonkheer  J.  Loudon  as  minister  at  Wash- 
ington, was  formerly  Dutch  minister  to  Mo- 
rocco. He  has  received  a  long  training  in  the 
diplomatic  service  and  is  recognized  as  a  man 
of  brilliant  attainments. 

Allan  Aird,  winner  of  the  Victorian  Rivers 
and  Water  Supply  Commission  scholarship, 
entitling  the  holder  to  a  four  years'  course  in 
an  American  University  for  the  study  of  irri- 
gation and  engineering,  is  a  young  Gipps- 
lander  who  entered  Scots  College,  Melbourne, 
on  a  scholarship  from  St.  Andrew's  College, 
Bairnsdale.  At  present  he  is  attending  the 
agricultural  course  at  the  Melbourne  Uni- 
versity.    He  will  leave  shortly  for  California. 

Sir  Rufus  Daniel  Isaacs,  succeeding  Lord 
Alverstone,  resigned,  as  lord  chief  justice  of 
Great  Britain,  was  born  in  London  in  1860. 
His  father  was  a  merchant  of  the  city,  but 
the  law  appealed  to  the  son,  who  was  af- 
forded every  means  to  assist  in  his  educa- 
tion, which  was  obtained  in  England  and  on 
the  Continent.  In  1910  he  was  made  attor- 
ney-general, and  the  forecast  was  made  at  tht 
time  that  he  would  likely  become  the  chief 
justice.  When  not  occupied  with  his  pro- 
fession he  turns  to  tennis,  riding,  and  rowing 
for   recreation. 

F.  R.  Benson,  on  whom  McGill  University, 
at  Montreal,  recently  conferred  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws,  is  the  first  actor  in  North 
America  who  has  been  so  honored.  He  was 
born  in  England  in  1S59,  attended  Oxford, 
and  is  noted  both  as  an  actor  and  manager, 
having  for  years  devoted  himself  to  Shake- 
speare. He  has  been  responsible  for  twenty- 
six  of  the  annual  Shakespeare  festivals  at 
Stratford-on-Avon.  For  recreation  he  turns 
to  cricket  and  rowing,  and"  in  his  younger  days 
he  achieved  considerable  fame  as  winner  of 
the   Inter- Varsity   three   miles. 

Professor  Thomas  C.  Chamberlin,  head  of 
the  department  of  geology  in  the  University 
of  Chicago,  received  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  from  the  University  of  To- 
ronto at  the  meeting  of  the  International  Geo 
logical  Congress  in  Canada.  Professor  Cham- 
berlin has  been  for  many  years  connected  with 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  his  spe- 
cial field  being  that  of  glacial  geology.  He 
has  been  an  investigator  of  the  fundamental 
problems  of  geology  for  the  Carnegie  Institu- 
tion since  1902,  has  written  several  treatises 
on  the  science,  and  from  its  beginning  has 
been  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Geology. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Armstrong  Reed,  mother  of 
the  late  novelist,  Myrtle  Reed,  has  for  many 
years  been  considered  an  authority  on  Per- 
sian and  Hindu  literature  and  holds  the 
unique  distinction  of  being  the  only  woman 
whose  work  has  been  accepted  by  the  Philo- 
sophical Society  of  Great  Britain.  For  two 
years  this  book  was  sent  the  rounds  among 
the  leading  scholars  of  the  world,  but  passed 
the  test  and  was  thus  honored  by  the  critics. 
She  has  served  many  years  as  president  of 
the  Illinois  Woman's  Press  Association,  is  a 
member  of  the  International  Congress  of 
Orientalists,  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and  Vic- 
toria Institute. 

Sir  Edward  Elgar,  whose  symphonic  study, 
"Falstaff,"  has  just  been  produced  for  the 
first  time  at  the  Leeds  (England)  festival,  has 
occupied  the  position  of  Britain's  foremost 
musical  creator  since  the  production  of  his 
oratorio,  "The  Dream  of  Gerontius,"  at  Bir- 
mingham in  1900.  Born  at  Broadheath  in 
1857,  Elgar  spent  the  greater  portion  of  his 
youth  in  Worcester.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  violin  lessons  from  Pellitzer  he  is  a  self- 
taught  musician  and  some  of  his  remarkable 
mastery  of  orchestral  compositions  Elgar  ob- 
tained from  his  five  years'  experience  as  band- 
master in  a  lunatic  asylum,  the  musicians  un- 
der his  direction  having  been  the  attendants 
of  the  institution. 

Henry  Ford,  whose  automobile  of  eighteen 
years  ago  was  jeeringly  called  "Ford's  Folly," 
has  risen  from  the  position  of  a  farmer's  boy 
to  the  head  of  an  institution  employing  15,250 
workers  and  is  said  to  pay  the  third  largest 
income  tax  of  any  man  in  the  world.  He  was 
born  on  a  farm  in  Michigan,  near  Detroit, 
early  deserted  school,  and  for  several  years 
did  farm  work  of  all  kinds.  He  had  a  fond- 
ness for  machinery,  however,  and  going  to 
Detroit,    he    was    employed    as    assistant    en- 


gineer at  the  Edison  Illuminating  Company's 
plant.  There  he  built  the  first  gasoline  en- 
gine, of  which  he  had  long  dreamed.  Finally 
he  began  the  manufacture  of  automobiles, 
and  his  factory  now  turns  out  1000  finished 
machines  daily.  He  is  a  man  of  modest  de- 
sires, is  an  extreme  lover  of  nature,  and  owns 
a  large  farm,  part  of  which  is  given  over  to 
birds    and    animals. 

Dr.  Basil  Gildersleeve,  professor  of  Greek 
at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  who  has  just 
celebrated  his  eighty-second  birthday  anni- 
versary, was  professor  of  Greek  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  in  1856.  He  has  been  at 
Johns  Hopkins  since  1876.  A  member  of  the 
leading  scientific  societies  of  the  world,  au- 
thor of  text-books  and  other  volumes,  he  is 
active  and  enthusiastic  and  expects  to  be  at 
his  post  for  years  to  come. 

■<•» 

CURRENT  VERSE. 

Evoe! 
Many    are   the   wand-bearers; 

Their    windy    shouts    I    hear, 
Along   the   hillside   vineyard, 

And  where  the  wine  runs  clear; 
They  show   the  vine-leaf  chaplet, 

The    ivy-wreathen    spear. 
But  the   God,   the  true   Iacchus, 

He  does  not  hold  them  dear. 

Many  are   the  wand-bearers, 

And   bravely    are    they   clad ; 
Yes,    they    have   all   the   tokens 

His   early  lovers    had. 
They  sing  the   master-passions, 

Themselves  unsad,  unglad; 
And  the  God,  the  true  Iacchus — 

He  knows  they  are  not  mad! 

Many  are  the  wand-bearers; 

The  fawn-skin  bright  they  wear; 
There  are  among  them  mamads 

That  rave  with  unbound  hair. 
They  toss  the  harmless   firebrand — 

It  spends  itself  in  air: 
And   the  God,  the  true   Iacchus, 

He  smiles — and  does  not  care. 

Many   are   the   wand-bearers. 

And   who    (ye  ask)    am  I? 
One  who   was  born  in  madness, 

"Evoe!"  my   first  cry — 
Who  dares,  before  your  spear-points, 

To  challenge  and  defy; 
And  the  God,  the  true  Iacchus, 

So  keep  me  till  I  die! 

Many  are  the   wand-bearers. 

I  bear  with  me  no  sign; 
Yet,   I   was  mad,  was  drunken, 

Ere  yet  I   tasted  wine; 
Nor  bleeding  grape  can  slacken 

The  thirst  wherewith  I  pine; 
And  the  God,  the  true  Iacchus 

Hears  now  this  song  of  mine. 
— Edith  M.   Thomas,  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 


Out  from  Lynn. 
When    I    came    down    the    road    to    Lynn 

The  surf  was  beating  loud. 
Across  the  sea  a  ship  came  in, 
Each    sail    a    clinging    shroud. 
I  stood   upon  the  windy  hill, 
The  vagrant  heart  within  me  still. 
The  world  was  larger  to  my  view, 
That  moment,  than  my  boyhood  knew. 

When  I  put  out  to  sea  from  Lynn 

The  tide  was  dropping  down. 
I  saw  the  evening  lights  begin 
To  glint  out  in  the  town. 

Straining  my  eyes  across  the  night, 
I  watched  them  till  they  vanished  quite. 
My  father's  house,  the  day  before, 
Had  seemed  as  distant  as  the  shore. 

When  I  was  out  of  sight  of  Lynn 

I  caught  the  seaman's  tread. 
I  had  a  hole  to  stow  me  in 
And  hard  boards  for  my  bed. 

Like  one  enchanted,  through  my  work 
I  watched  the  stars  out  in  the  murk, 
Above  and  in  our  wake  of  foam, 
The  changeless  stars  I  knew  at  home. 

When  I  go  back  some  day  to  Lynn, 

I   know  the  street  that  leads 

To   country   lanes    I    loitered   in 

Before  my  manhood's  needs. 

I  shall  not  mind  the  buffets  then, 
The  earnest  give  and  take  of  men, 
If  some  one  stands  within  the  door, — 
If  some  one  stands — I  ask  no  more. 
— Leivis  Worthington  Smith,  in  the  Forum. 


Faith. 
I  jes'   don'   know   ef  de   cohn'll  grow, 

But    I    plants    hit  jes'    de   same; 
I  jes'  don'   know  ef  de  wind'll  blow, 
But    I    watch    an'    pray,    an'    I   reap    an'    sow, 
An'  de  sun  he  rise,  an'  de  ribber  flow, 

An'  de  good    Lawd  know  my  name. 

I  jes'  can't  tell  ef  de  cotton  sell, 

But  I  toils  on  jes'  dc  same; 
De    birds    they    build    where    de    spring    sap    swell, 
An'  dey  know  enough  for  a  rainy  spell, 
An'   dat's  lots  more  dan  dey  gwine  ter  tell — 

An'  de  good  Lawd  know  my  name. 

So  I  watch  an'  pray  as  I  goes  my  way, 

An'    I  toils  on  jes'  de  same; 
De  rose  is  sweet,  but  de  rose  can't  stay, 
But    I'm    mighty    glad    when    it    blooms    my    way; 
De  night  fall  dark,  but  de  Lawd  send  day, 

An'  dc  good  Lawd  know  my  name. 
— Frank  L.   Stanton,   in  New  Orleans  Picayune. 


YOU,  MADAM,  AND  YOU,  SIR, 

ARE  CONSUMERS  WHO  WANT  THE  BEST 

And  the  BEST  in  cocoa  is  the  justly  famous 
Ghirardelli's  IMPERIAL  brand 
Made    for    particular    people. 

IMPERIAL  is  a  quality  article,  the  result  of  a 
demand  from  people  who  wanted  a  little  better 
article  than  any  other  on  the  market. 

It  costs  more  to  make.  It  sells  for  a  little  more 
than  ordinary  grades.  It's  worth  the  price,  because 
it  is  the  highest  grade  you  can  buy. 

Made  by  Ghirardelli's  own  process.  Result,  a 
rich,  delicious    product    of    the    most    costly    cocoa 

beans. 

Is  quickly  and  simply  made.  Highly  nutritious, 
easily  digested,  and  makes  an  ideal  beverage  morn- 
ing, noon,  and  night. 

Sold  by  all  best  grocers.  Yours  will 
be  glad  to  order  it  if  he  doesn't  happen 
to  have  it  in  stock.      Say   IMPERIAL. 


On  October  22  the  new  Graduate  College  of 
Princeton  and  the  Cleveland  Memorial  Tower 
was  dedicated.  The  Cleveland  Tower,  which 
is  built  into  the  Graduate  College,  has  been 
erected  by  national   subscription. 


THE  CITY  IN  GENERAL. 

Robert  Donaldson,  assistant  marine  super- 
intendent of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany, who  was  convicted  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  more  than  a  year  ago  of  con- 
spiracy to  smuggle  opium  into  this  port,  began 
Tuesday  to  serve  his  long  deferred  sentence 
of  one  year's  imprisonment  in  the  Alameda 
County  Jail.  

Internal  Revenue  Collector  J.  J.  Scott  has 
been  informed  that  an  income-tax  division  will 
be  created  in  his  office  to  handle  all  matters 
relating  to  the  new  revenue  which  is  to  be 
levied  against  all  individual  incomes  exceed 
ing  $3000  and  against  corporations. 


organization,  including  the  related  organiza- 
tions of  the  Pacific  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company,  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, and  the  Western  Electric  Company. 

Edward  Rolkin  and  other  representatives 
of  the  San  Francisco  Hotelmen's  Association 
appeared  before  the  supervisors'  exposition 
committee  Wednesday  in  support  of  the  asso- 
ciation's petition  that  action  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  Panama-Pacific  Company  from 
granting  a  concession  for  the  "Inside  Inn"  on 
the  exposition  grounds.  The  petition  was 
denied.  The  inn  will  accommodate  about 
2500  guests. 


Charles  Fay,  who  was  sworn  in  as  post- 
master of  San  Francisco  on  Tuesday  after- 
noon, will  take  office  November  1  if  arrange- 
ments can  be  completed. 


After  investigating  conditions  in  other  large 
cities,  the  declaration  of  City  Engineer 
O'Shaughnessy  is  set  forth  as  follows  in  a 
letter  to  the  board  of  fire  underwriters:  "1 
have  visited  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
and  Baltimore,  and  while  there  have  taken 
pains  to  inform  myself  concerning  their  fire 
protection  systems,  and  I  can  unhesitatingly 
state  that  the  system  constructed  in  San 
Francisco  is  superior  to  any  other  in  this 
country."  

Golden  Gate  Park  Memorial  Museum  has 
been  enriched  by  the  receipt  of  a  rare  old  army 
chest,  a  relic  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  the 
gift  coming  from  Ralph  Deane  Aslatt  of  this 
city.  It  was  once  in  the  possession  of  Cap- 
tain Deane,  who  served  under  Wellington 
at  Waterloo.  Captain  Deane  was  the  grand- 
father of  the  donor. 


The  Ocean  Pier  Amusement  Company  on 
Monday  presented  a  petition  to  the  board  of 
supervisors  for  permission  to  build  a  pier 
from  the  end  of  the  municipal  railway  on 
Cabrillo  Street  to  and  across  the  Great  High- 
way and  out  to  high-water  mark  in  the  ocean, 
the  length  to  be  750  to  1000  feet  and  the 
width  150. 


City  Engineer  O'Shaughnessy "s  plans  for 
Twin  Peaks  tunnel  were  adopted  on  Monday 
by  the  board  of  supervisors.  This  action,  it 
is  announced,  clears  the  way  for  commencing 
actual  construction  of  the  subway  and  tunnel 
before  the  first  of  the  year. 

W 

The  sum  of  $10,000  from  the  estate  of  the 
late  Adolph  Sutro  was  distributed  a  the  first 
of  the  week  by  Judge  Coffey  to  Vassar  Col- 
lege. The  money  is  to  be  used  to  establish 
two   scholarships. 


The  City  Hall  was  dedicated  last  Saturday, 
when  Mayor  Rolph  spread  the  mortar  for 
the  cornerstone  on  a  lot  near  McAllister 
Street  and  Van  Ness  Avenue.  The  con- 
tractors expect  to  finish  the  structure  in  1915. 


The  Pacific  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, through  the  courtesy  of  President  G. 
E.  McFarland  and  General  Manager  J.  C. 
Nowell,  tendered  a  banquet  Monday  night  in 
the  tapestry  room  of  the  Hotel  St.  Francis 
to  the  recently  organized  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Society  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  The 
dinner  was  attended   by   250   members   of   the 


Pears5 

The  ingredients 
in  many  soaps,  re- 
quire free  alkali  to 
saponify  them. 

The  rich,  cool 
lather  of  Pears'  does 
not  result  from  free 
alkali,  fats  or  rosin. 

Pears'  and  purity 
are  synonymous. 

Matchless  for  the  complexion. 


CAROLINE  HALSTED  LITTLE 

Soprano  and  Teacher  of  Singing 
Exponent  of  Italian  be!  canto.  Studied  nine 
years  in  Europe  under  famous  teachers.  Perfect 
voice  development,  tone  coloring  anil  finish. 
Tremolo,  faulty  breath  control,  strain,  correct  d 
Vocal  treatment  of  singers' nodes.  Studios  in 
San  Francisco  and  Oakland,  Voices  tried  by  ap- 
pointment only.  Address  all  communications  to 
3C21  Broadway.  Oakland.    Phone.  Piedmont  L390. 


SERVICES   TO   INVALID 
or  ELDERLY  PEOPLE 

Gentleman,  well  educuted  and  good  reader, 
Offers  his  services  to  invalid,  or  elderly  people, 
for  reading  or  study  and  discussion  of  subjects 
of  interest.  For  appointment  and  terms,  where 
necessary,  reply  to  Reader,  care  Box  108,  Post- 
office,  San  Francisco. 


The  Woodland  Hackney  Stud 

Property  of  Edgar.l.  DePufi 

We  offer  of  our  own  breeding  thoroughly  mannered 

Saddle  Horses      Combination  Horses 

Matched  Teams 

Sales  Stable: 
PARK  RIDING  ACADEMY    -    -    2951  i 
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From  Honolulu 

At  eight  o'clock  one  night  recently 
a  wealthy  Hawaiian  sugar  planter 
stepped  up  to  the  box-office  window 
of  the  New  York  Hippodrome  and 
requested  ten  tickets  for  a  party  of 
friends. 

For  paj-ment  he  drew  from  his  wal- 
let a  Wells  Fargo  Travelers  Check 
for  $100,  countersigned  it,  and  pushed 
it  over  the  sill. 

The   check  was   instantly  honored. 

This  man  had  come  from  Honolulu— oOOO  miles 
away.  To  the  Hippodrome  treasurer  he  was  an 
absolute  stranger.  Yet  because  his  counter- 
signature corresponded  to  the  signature  already 
on  the  check  when  it  was  presented,  and  bf cause 
the  name  of  Wells  Fargo  A:  Company  is  known 
the  world  over— the  Hawaiian  sugar  planter  got 
his  rickets  and  his  change. 

This  is  but  an  instance.  Every 
day,  all  over  the  world,  in  all  sorts 
of  circumstances  —  self  -  identifying 
Wells  Fargo  checks  are  being  pre- 
sented and  accepted. 

Fir  tilt  s:  ihtvtszds  lJ  latiii  and  Wills  Farce  tJSiu. 

WELLS  FARGO  &  COMPANY 


CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Established  1850  OF  HAETFOHD 

SIXTY-THIRD  AXST7AI,  STATEMENT 

Capital $1,000,000 

Total  Assets 7.735.110 

Surplus  to  Policyholders 3366.021 

BESJAifXX  J.  SMITH 

Manager  Pacific  Department 

The  Insurance  Exchange     -    -    -    San  Francisco 


COOK'S  TOURS 


For  the  Discriminating  Trareler 

Europe — Round  the  World 

BEST  ROUTES         BEST  SERVICE 

Railroad  and  Steamship  Tickets 

BY  ALL  LINES 

Office,  689  Market  St.,  S.  F. 

Coot's  Travelers*  Checks  good  everywhere 


NORTH 
GERMAN 
LLOYD 

Kronprinztssin  Cecilie Hot.   6 

Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  Groi.se.. Not.  11 

Kaiser  Wilhelrn  II Not.  18 

Fast  Mail  Sailings. 

TBremen Nor.    8 

Frinzess  Friedrich  Wilhelm.Nor.  15 

"Barbarossa Not.  22 

fBremen  direct.         *1I  Cabin 

LONDONrPARlS-BREMEN 

Baltimore  -  Bremen    direct ;    one 

cabin  III);  Wednesdays. 

Sailings  on  SATTBDAY  for 

THE  MEDITERRANEAN 

Berlin Hot.    1 

Prinzes?  Irene Not.  15 

Through  rates  from    Egypt,  India 
N"ew  York  to  aid  Fir  East 

SOUTH  AMERICA     Via  Europe 

Independent  AROUND 

Trips,  starting  THE  WORLD 

any  time  or  place      $625.85 

WEST  -      PANAMA 

INDIES        &  CANAL 

Cruis-es  During-  Jan..  Feb.  &  Mar. 

OELR1CHS    &  CO..  GenL  A«u. 

5  Broadway.  N.  Y. 
ROBERT    CAPELLE.  Goer.l    Padfe 
Caul  Aim),  250  fvrtU  SL,  dot  Sl  Fn»oi 
Btfrf  ud  Gearj  St.  Sai  Frudua. 


TOYO    KISEN    KAISHA 

(ORIENTAL    S.     S.    CO.) 

-  5.  Cfaiyo    Maru... Wednesday,    Nov.    19,1913 

-  S.  Nippon    Maru    (saloon    accommodations 
at  reduced  rates  irsday,  Dec    11.  1913 

-  -     F/cnyo  Maru Tuesday,    Dec.    16.1913 

-  -    Hongkong     Maru     (saloon     accommoda- 
tions at  reduced  rates). -Friday,  Jan.  2,  1914 

from  company'^  pier,   No.   34, 
near    foot    of    Bram  an    Street,    1    p.    m 

:  una  and  Hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu. 
Kobe  and    Shanghai,    and 

connecting  at  Hongkong  with  steamer  for  Ma- 
India,   etc.      No  cargo   received  on  board 
y  of  sailing, 
und-trip  tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

freight     and     passage     apply     at     office, 
Boor    Merchants    National    Bank    Bldg., 
W.  H.  AVERY. 
Assistant  General  Manager. 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


"Did  you  say  that  she  appreciates  a  joke 
at  her  expense?"  "She  married  one." — Town 
Topics. 

Smith  {oil  steamer  in  mid-ocean) — Going 
across,  old  chap  ?  Broun — Yes.  You  ? — New 
York  Times. 

■: — He  is  a  beat.  Jen-eft — Don't  say 
that :  call  him  an  article  of  vegetable  diet. — 
Town   Topics. 

"Mind  cures  are  not  always  successful." 
"Of  course  not.  They've  got  to  have  some- 
thing to   work  on." — Baltimore  American. 

"In  the  old  days  doctors  used  to  bleed  pa- 
tients for  most  of  the  diseases."'  "They  still 
do  it,  my  boy;  they  still  do  it." — Detroit  Free 
Press. 

Passenger — You're  very  clumsy  with  your 
feet,  conductor.  Conductor — What  d'  y*  ex- 
pect for  a  'alfpenyy  a  mile?  Pavlower? — 
Punch. 

Teacher  (describing  her  encounter  with  a 
tramp) — And  then — I  fainted.  Little  Johnnie 
Jeffries — Wi'  yer  left  or  wi'  yer  right,  ma'am  ? 
— London  Toiler. 

Mrs.  Xextdoor — I  suppose  your  daughter  is 
happily  married.  Mrs.  Xagsby — Indeed  she 
is.  Why  her  husband  is  actually  afraid  to 
open  his  mouth  in  her  presence. — Princeton 
Tiger. 

Magistrate — You  are  charged  with  being 
drunk  and  disorderly ;  what  is  your  name  ? 
Culprit — Angus  McXicol  McXab.  Magistrate 
— H'h  !     Who  paid  for  your  liquor? — London 

Opinion. 

Lady  (to  tramp) — Now  I  hope  you  won't 
spend  the  money  I've  given  you  for  vile 
liquor.  Tramp — I'll  get  the  best  I  know 
about,  mum  ;  but  I  aint  no  connysoor. — Bos- 
ton    Transcript. 

Mother  (sternly) — Young  man,  I  want  to 
know  just  how  serious  are  your  intentions 
toward  my  daughter?  Daughter's  Voice 
(somewhat  agitated ) — Mamma  !  Mamma  !  He's 
not  the  one! — Puck. 

"Judge,"  said  the  forewoman  of  the  jury 
of  ladies,  "we  want  to  speak  to  you  about 
that  sealed  verdict  we  just  rendered,"  "Well, 
ladies?"  "Can  we  unseal  it  and  add  a  post- 
script."— Washington  Herald. 

"Henry,"  called  Mrs.  R  over  the  partition 
in  the  voting  booth,  "how  are  you  going  to 
vote  on  Amendment  Xo.  5  ?"  "I  am  going  to 
vote  'yes'/'  replied  Henry.  "Xo,  you're  not; 
you're  going  to  vote  'no' ;  I  have  changed  my 
mind." — Life. 

A  month-old  Jersey  calf  was  nibbling  at  the 
grass  in  the  j^ard  and  the  summer  girl  eyed 
it  doubtfully.  "Tell  me,"  she  said,  turning 
impulsively  to  her  hostess,  "does  it  really  pay 
to  keep  as  small  a  cow  as  that  ?" — Lippin- 
coii's  Magazine. 

"You  will,"  said  the  attorney,  during  the 
course  of  their  consultation,  "you  will  get 
your  third  out  of  the  estate."  "Oh !"  ex- 
claimed the  widow,  aghast,  "how  can  you  say 
such  a  thing,  with  my  second  scarcely  cold 
in  his  grave!" — Green  Bag. 

Mrs.  Newrich  (who  has  adzrertised  for  a 
Christmas  pianist) — So  you  are  the  music 
teacher  that  answered  my  advertisement? 
Pianist — Yes,  ma'am.  Mrs.  Newrich — Well 
sit  down  and  play  a  couple  of  duets,  so  that 
I  can  see  what  you  can  do. — Yonkers  States- 
man. 

"But,"  she  objected,  "you  must  remember 
that  one  of  my  ancestors  came  over  in  the 
Mayflower.  I  am  afraid  my  people  would  ob- 
ject to  you  on  the  ground  that  your  grand- 
father was  an  immigrant.  We  descendants 
of  the  Pilgrims  are  very  proud  of  our  stock, 
you  know."  "Well,  I  suppose  you  have  a 
right  to  be.  I've  got  three  or  four  descend- 
ants of  Pilgrims  working  for  me,  and  they 
seem  to  be  good,  honest  fellows." — Chicago 
Record-Herald. 


g)WlNTERCRPISES(g 


THE  RIVIERA 

ITALY 

AND  EGYPT 

Lara  est    Steamers 
in  the  Trade 

"Adriatic 
"Celtic" 

While  Star  Line 


NOVEMBER  29 


JANTJABY  10 
JANUARY  24 
FEBRUARY  21 
MARCH  7 

Ask  lor  Booklet. 


PANAMA    CANAL 

WEST  INDIES 
SOUTH  AMERICA 

Newest    Steamers 
to  the  Tropics 

"Lapland" 
"  Laurentic  " 
"Megantic" 

Red  Star  and 

White   Star    Lines 


JANUARY  10 


JAN.  17 
JAN.  24 
JAN.  31 
FEB.  11 


FEB.  25 
MAR.  4 
MAR.  14 
AFL.      4 


16  to  28  Days 
9145  to  $176  upward 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Argonaut  Reader 

William  Bastias,  burglar  and  exquisite,  demon- 
strated to  the  police  yesterday  how  he  was  able 
to  rob  the  homes  of  the  rich  in  San  Francisco 
and  escape  detection  for  five  years. 

Bastian  illustrated  his  mode  of  operating  as  a 
burglar  in  a  trip  he  paid  to  the  Wood  home  at 
1458  Page  Street  and  to  the  home  of  Miss  Jennie 
Debrunner  at  2909  Clay  Street.  It  was  at  the 
Wood  home  that  Bastian  stole  diamonds  and 
other  gems  valued  at  $3000  last  December. — Ex- 
aminer,   October    28. 

What  are  you  doing  to  prevent  a  Bastian  from 
looting  your  home:  Now  is  the  time  to  heed 
advice  and  secure  a  safe  deposit  box  in  the  Crocker 
vaults  for  the  safe-keeping  of  your  jewels  and  valu- 
ables. A  Bastian  might  just  as  easity  get  into 
your  house. 

Let  JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM,  manager  of 
the  Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults  explain  to  you  the 
many  benefits  of  this  protection.  Boxes  from  $4 
a  year  up. 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

Largest  in  the  West 

CROCKER  BUILDING 


Hours  S  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 


Post  and  Market  Streets 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Phone  Kearny  7 


WESTERN  PACIFIC 

THE    SCENIC     ROUTE    TO     THE    EAST 

Through  the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Feather  River  and  the  Royal  Gorge,  Grand  Canon  of  the  Arkansas 

PASSENGEES   AEEWE   A2TO    DEPART 

tnriON    FERRY    DEPOT,    POOT    OP    MARKET    STREET 

Leave       rStocfcton,  Sacramento,  MarysviHe,  OroviJle,  Portola.i     Arrive 

Q.lft  a  m      Doyle,  Winnemncca,  Elfco.  Salt  £a£e   City,   OgTlen.     s.qn  a  _ 

7.iv_o.m.  i  Pr0T0_   Qrajni  junction,    Glenwood  Spring's,   PuCblo,  \  "••»^_?>™. 

7:30  p.m.     Colorado   Springs,    Denver,   Kansas   City,    St.   IiOUis.     6:30  p.m. 

{ Omaha,   Chicago   and  the  East J 

.1n__     l  Oakland,    San   leandro.   Hayward,    ITiles,   Idylwood.  i  ,n  «n       _ 
9.IU  p.m.  J  Fieasanton,  Livermore,  Altamont,  Carbona,  Lathrop  -  ««*<»  a.m. 

I  and  Stockton  \ 

Through    Standard   and   Tourist   Sleeuing    Cars   to   above    destinations   in    connection  with : 
BTTKLIKSTOK  mTSSOTJEI  PACIFIC  BOCK  ISIqAMD 

1665  Market  St,  Palace  Hotel — Western  Pacific.  Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  Mis- 
souri Pacific  and  St.  Louis.  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern Phone  Sutter  1651 
685  Market  St- — Burlington  Route  Phone  Kearny  3669 
691  Market  St..  Hearst  Bldg. — Rock  Island  Lines Phone  Sutter  81/ 
Union  Ferry  Depot Phone  Kearnv  4980 
1326    Broadwav,    Oakland Phone  Oakland  132 

Denver  &pio  fwmm 


Honolulu 

$110.  1st  class,  tound  trip  (five  and  one-half 
days  from  San  Francisco).  The  most  attractive 
5pot  on  entire  world  tour.  Splendid  steamers 
(10,000  tons  di«pl.)  of  OCEANIC  LINE  sail  to  Hawan" 
every  2  weeks.  You  can  make  this  round  trip  in 
16  days  From  San  Francisco,  giving  5  days  on  the  Island's. 
Sydney,  19  days  from  San  Francisco.  £300  round 
trip  1st  class,  $200  2nd  cUsj.  Send  for  folder. 
SYDNEY  SHORT  LINE,  673  Market  St.,  San   Francisco 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant   Tailors 
108-110  Sutter  St.  French  Bank  Bldg. 


Argonaut  subscribers  may  have  the  paper 
sent  regularly  to  their  out-of-town  address, 
during'  the  vacation  season  promptly  on 
request-. 


RED    STAR    and     WHTTE     STAR    LINES 
319  Geary  St.,  opp.  Hotel  St.  Francis 


To  Los  Angeles 

and  San  Diego 


x  pm 
daily 


from  the  Ferry 

and  40th  and  San  Pablo, 
Oakland 

Santa  Fe  City  Ticket  Offices 

C>lo  Market  St, .  San  Francisco 
Phone  Kearny  315 

HIS  Broadway,  Oakland 
Phone  Lakeside  425 
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A  Projected  Nuisance. 
Strength  to  the  arm  of  Park  Commissioner  Lindley 
in  his  protest  against  the  construction  of  an  "amuse- 
ment pier"  at  the  ocean  beach  near  the  terminus  of  the 
Geary  Street  road !  The  proposed  construction  would 
add  not  at  all  to  the  convenience  of  the  public  and  it 
would  certainly  prove  an  obstruction  and  an  eyesore. 
In  the  bold  point  upon  which  the  Cliff  House  stands 
nature  has  given  us  all  that  anybody  need  desire  in  the 
way  of  an  out-thrust  into  the  sea.  An  artificial  con- 
struction could  afford  no  greater  facilities  for  studying 
the  ocean  in  all  its  moods;  and  such  a  construction 
could  not  fail  to  mar  the  beautiful  beach  which 
many  thousands  now  find  retreat  and  refreshment  upon 
every  pleasant  holiday.  No  possible  benefit  could  come 
to  anybody  through  the  construction  of  a  pier  from  the 
beach  beyond  the  surf  line,  excepting  perhaps  to  a 
group  of  speculators  who  would  thereby  be  provided 
with  a  building  site  without  having  to  pay  for  it.  The 
beach  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  park  is  an  asset 
of  immeasurable  value  in  the  recreational  life  of  San 
Francisco,  and  it  would  be  ridiculous,  not  to  say  wicked, 


to  permit  it  to  be  marred  by  a  grimcrack  construction 
certain  to  destroy  its  charm  without  adding  anything  to 
its  interest.  Judge  Lindley  is  right,  absolutely  right, 
and  we  trust  there  will  be  a  sufficient  measure  of  com- 
mon sense  in  the  board  of  supervisors  to  heed  his  pro- 
test and  give  the  project  for  an  "amusement  pier"  short 
shrift.  , 

The  Elections. 
We  shall  make  no  attempt  to  analyze  the  returns  of 
purely  local  and  municipal  elections  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  on  Tuesday  of  this  week.  In  nearly 
every  instance  the  result  hinged  upon  domestic  issues 
or  was  so  largely  affected  by  them  as  to  be  without  sig- 
nificance, nationally  speaking.  Yet  in  merely  reading 
over  the  list  of  returns  one  can  not  fail  of  the  impres- 
sion that  Democracy  has  been  very  much  stimulated 
in  its  hopes  and  energies  by  the  events  of  the  past  year. 
Another  obvious  suggestion  of  the  returns  is  that  the 
spirit  of  radicalism,  by  whatever  name  you  may  choose 
to  call  it,  is  very  generally  sustained.  Plainly  this 
is  the  day  of  the  innovator  and  experimenter  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  conservative.  But  not  all  the  radicalism 
of  the  country  calls  itself  by  the  name  of  the  party 
or  faction  which  assumes  to  represent  the  progressive 
movement.  Progressivism  has  seized  upon  and  pos- 
sessed the  Democratic  party ;  it  appears  likewise  largely 
to  dominate  the  Republican  party.  Whether  or  not 
there  remains  any  ground  which  the  faction  which 
styles  itself  the  Progressive  party  may  claim  for  itself 
is  as  yet  a  matter  of  doubt.  Nevertheless  the  Progres- 
sive party  holds  up  its  head,  languidly  for  the  most 
part,  but  here  and  there  with  a  certain  spirit  of  as- 
surance. Plainly  the  Progressive  party,  though  still  far 
short  of  practical  equality  with  the  old  historical  parties, 
is  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with. 


The  "smashing"  of  Tammany  would  be  a  more  dra- 
matic and  convincing  circumstance  if  this  stunt  had 
not  been  pulled  off  in  precisely  similar  fashion  so  many 
times  before.  Tammany  is  beaten — very  badly  beaten 
— upon  a  straight  issue.  Occasional  beatings  are  to 
Tammany  precisely  what  fleas  are  said  to  be  to  a  dog, 
a  discipline,  a  stimulus,  and  an  assurance  of  the  under- 
lying force  of  sustained  vitality.  Occasional  beatings 
of  Tammany  are  not  only  good  for  New  York  City  as 
affording  much-needed  assurance  of  its  underlying 
virtue,  but  they  are  good  for  Tammany  itself.  Give  to 
Tammany  an  unbroken  course  of  successes  and  it  would 
ultimately  smother  in  its  own  fat.  A  good  walloping 
now  and  then,  while  by  no  means  limiting  it  to  a  career 
of  commonplace  decency,  does  restrict  its  more  grossly 
criminal  tendencies.  Defeat  does  for  Tammany  pre- 
cisely what  a  period  of  hard  times  does  for  a  com- 
munity; it  tones  down  the  exuberations  of  its  spirit,  re- 
calls to  it  the  maxims  of  prudence  and  moderation  and 
holds  it  within  the  lines  essential  to  ultimate  and  sus- 
tained  success. 

Although  beaten,  Tammany  remains  the  most  closely 
knit,  the  most  firmly  fortified,  the  strongest  local  polit- 
ical machine  in  the  country.  And  it  is  far  from  being 
bereft  either  of  ultimate  or  immediate  resources.  It  is 
still  in  possession  of  a  very  considerable  share  of  the 
official  patronage  of  the  city  and  state.  It  possesses  un- 
numbered hold-over  contracts  for  public  supplies.  It 
holds  in  its  very  name  a  tremendous  force  of  political 
terrorism.  And  despite  all  that  may  be  said  against  it, 
it  has  a  continuing  support  in  the  good-will  of  forces 
not  wanting  in  respectability  which  prefer  its  rule  to 
that  of  less  definitely  organized,  regulated,  and  limited 
powers.  It  has,  too,  an  in  lOrtant  element  of  strength 
in  its  own  undaunted  spirit. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Tamm;  ;  no  time  in 

repinings.     Even  on   Tuesday  while  the  streets 

of  New  York  City  reechoel  >  uus  acclaim 

of    its    victorious    opponem  ,nv     through     its 

leaders  was  studying  its  ma.  is  wires  for 

the  next  campaign.     Tamil  on  the  job, 


for  its  leaders  know  that  the  immediate  defeat  is  very 
far  from  implying  ultimate  annihilation. 

Political  management,  like  railroading  or  the  hard- 
ware business,  is  a  specialty.  It  calls  for  certain  con- 
ditions, propensities,  habits,  and  qualities  which  Tam- 
many possesses  or  has  learned  how  to  deal  with.  No 
matter  what  anybody  may  say,  politics  is  and  must  be  a 
species  of  professional  business.  The  Tammany  leaders 
understand  this  business  better  than  their  rivals.  Next 
campaign  Tammany  will  be  as  active  as  ever  and  prob- 
ably as  successful  as  ever.  All  of  which  is  very  far 
from  approval  of  the  methods  or  the  morals  of  an  asso- 
ciation founded  upon  appetite,  inspired  by  appetite,  sus- 
tained by  appetite.  

The  success  of  Sulzer,  convicted  embezzler  of  polit- 
ical funds,  a  proven  perjurer  and  an  evicted  and  dis- 
credited official,  is  unaccountable  only  to  those  who 
have  not  closely  followed  the  developments  of  his 
recent  career  and  who  shut  their  eyes  to  the  tendencies 
of  human  sympathy.  Sulzer  has  in  himself  the  flam- 
boyant and  spectacular  qualities  which  appeal  to  the 
vulgar  mind.  He  is  a  master  of  the  arts  of  political 
appeal  to  the  ignorant  and  the  vicious.  He  was  for 
long  years  a  servant  and  tool  of  Tammany  in  Congress. 
Then  Tammany  elected  him  to  the  governorship.  Upon 
assumptions  of  his  continued  subserviency  Tammany 
put  upon  him  certain  gross  demands.  It  went  too  far. 
The  creature  who  had  borne  much  and  yielded  much, 
rebelled.  And  because  he  rebelled  Tammany  drove 
him  from  the  governorship.  To  be  sure,  his  own  crimes 
and  sins  were  made  the  instruments  of  his  ejection  from 
office.  But  he  would  have  remained  in  office  and  have 
had  what  is  ordinarily  called  a  successful  administra- 
tion if  instead  of  resisting  he  had  cringed  and  yielded. 
In  effect,  Sulzer  was  thrown  out  of  the  governorship 
of  New  York,  not  for  the  wrong  things  of  his  career, 
but  for  the  best  thing  he  ever  did.  Somehow  the  logic 
of  all  this  penetrated  the  rather  dense  mind  of  New 
York.  Nobody  denies  or  can  question  Sulzer's  in- 
firmities of  character  and  his  faults  of  conduct ;  but  for 
all  that  there  was — and  deservedly  so — a  certain  sym- 
pathy with  the  man. 

Then  it  was  the  Sulzer  incident  which  served  to 
bring  before  the  public  afresh  and  with  offensive  em- 
phasis the  infamies  of  Tammany.  The  same  forces 
of  aroused  political  conscience  and  resentment  which 
worked  in  support  of  Mitchel  on  Tuesday,  worked  like- 
wise in  support  of  Sulzer.  The  line  of  sympathy,  to  be 
sure,  is  one  of  some  subtlety.  But  it  is  there  never- 
theless, plainly  in  the  view  of  whoever  has  carefully 
studied  the  open  facts  and  the  more  or  less  obscure 
tendencies  of  a  very  mixed  situation. 

Mr.  Sulzer's  assumption  that  the  result  of  Tuesday's 
election  is  a  "complete  vindication"  of  his  claims  to 
public  respect,  a  thorough  deodorization  and  pasteuriza- 
tion of  his  character,  is  mere  bombast.  If  Mr.  Sulzer 
had  any  real  sensibilities  he  would  know  that  the  claim  is 
absurd.  Sympathy  has  reelected  him,  but  sympathy  can 
not  turn  black  into  white.  It  can  not  make  a  decent 
man  of  Sulzer.  The  extent  to  which  it  has  operated 
in  the  present  instance  is  merely  an  illustration  of  the 
confusion  and  degeneracy  which  prevails  in  the  political 
sphere  just  now,  here  and  everywhere. 


In  Massachusetts  Democracy  has  won  the  governor- 
ship by  a  decisive  majority.     But  this  success  is  not  s<> 
significant  as  is  the  division  of  the  minority  vote.    Very 
important  is  the  fact  that  the  Progressive  candidate  far 
outran    his   Republican   rival.     However   the   situation 
may   stand  elsewhere,   the   Progressive   party   as   com- 
pared  with   the  Republican   party   is   in   Massachusetts 
active  and  in  the  ascendant.     The  result  of  Tuesday's 
voting  will   not   tend   to   the   healing   over    of    recent 
wounds  or  to  the  consolidation  of  once  affiliat 
This,  let  us  frankly  declare,  is  to  the  .1, 
both  of  surprise  and  regret.    From  the  resi 
some   weeks   ago,   and   on   the   basis   of 
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stances,  we  have  believed  that  Republicanism  and  Pro- 
gressivism  in  the  New  England  region  had  practically 
come  together.  But  it  seems  not — at  least  ill  Massa- 
chusetts.   

The  returns  of  Tuesday's  election  in  our  neighboring 
state  of  Oregon  inspires  the  hope  that  a  grievously 
reform-ridden  community  is  returning,  even  by  the  new 
paths,  to  old  standards  of  political  action.  Under  the 
Oregon  system  it  is  practicable  for  any  disgruntled  or 
pestiferous  group  attached  to  any  theory  or  devoted  to 
any  cause  to  raise  fifty-seven  varieties  of  devilment  in 
connection  with  legislative  acts.  This  has  been  done 
during  the  past  summer.  For  example,  the  regular  ap- 
propriations for  the  state  university  were  held  up  under 
the  referendum  law  by  the  labor  unionites  because,  for- 
sooth, their  special  pleaders  were  not  permitted  to  use 
university  rostrums  as  a  hunting  ground.  Half  a  dozen 
other  similarly  trivial  motives  founded  in  malice  or 
partisanship  intruded  upon  the  situation.  It  is  ex- 
tremely gratifying  to  see  that  the  whole  brood  of 
meddlers  under  the  referendum  has  been  smashed  by 
the  recoil  of  their  own  machine.  Appropriations  for 
the  university,  referred  to  a  referendum  vote,  are  car- 
ried two  to  one;  and  the  various  other  protests  against 
worthy  legislative  acts  have  been  buried  out  of  sight. 
Oregon  indeed  has  wandered  in  recent  years  from  the 
standards  of  common  sense  and  sound  principle  in  the 
sphere  of  public  affairs.  But  it  appears  that  the  spirit 
of  the  late  Harvey  Scott  in  the  forty-five  years  of  his 
great  career  as  a  public  teacher  and  leader  still  sur- 
vives. It  will,  let  us  hope,  continue  to  assert  itself  until 
the  chaos  which  reckless  forces  of  innovation  have  im- 
posed upon  Oregon  shall  be  succeeded  by  justified  stand- 
ards of  judgment  and  of  political  action. 


The  President's  Mexican  Policy. 

If  it  be  true,  as  it  is  asserted  in  public  dispatches,  that 
the  President  has  ordered  General  Huerta  to  resign  his 
office  and  in  other  respects  to  eliminate  himself  from 
the  public  affairs  of  Mexico,  the  act  marks  a  departure 
alike  from  our  history  and  our  traditions.  It  is  an  act 
without  the  authority  of  law  or  of  any  recognized  prin- 
ciple related  to  our  system  or  practice.  The  Monroe 
Doctrine,  even  in  the  most  radical  interpretation, 
assumes  nothing  more  than  to  protect  minor  American 
states  against  aggression  on  the  part  of  European 
powers,  while  this  action,  by  its  implications,  is  in 
effect  a  declaration  of  the  rights  of  domestic  super- 
vision and  of  corrective  discipline.  It  is,  in  truth,  in 
relation  to  Mexico,  an  act  of  imperial  assumption 

The  judgment  of  the  country  will  not  justify  the 
President  in  a  policy  founded  in  a  whimsical  estimate 
of  Mexican  conditions  and  urged  upon  the  authority 
of  autocratic  pretensions.  The  universal  feeling  is  that 
Mexico  should  be  left  to  settle  her  own  troubles  by- 
whatever  processes  may  please  her,  subject  only  to  the 
rights  of  foreign  property-holders,  including  ourselves. 
If  indeed  the  outcome  of  the  present  policy  shall  be  to 
bring  on  a  war  of  aggression,  no  doubt  the  country 
will  rally  to  the  administration.  None  the  less  there 
will  be  a  widespread  sense  that  the  crisis  was  uueces- 
sary.  brought  on  by  an  impertinent  and  foolish  insist- 
ence on  the  part  of  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Bryan.  A 
war  on  the  basis  of  whimsical  theories,  waged  to  sus- 
tain unjust  pretensions,  is  bound  ir  the  nature  of  things 
to  encounter  condemnation  at  home  and  abroad ;  and 
such  a  war.  whatever  its  outcome  may  be,  can  hardly 
fail  to  discredit  the  government  which  begins  it — as 
indeed  it  ought  to. 

Not  only  is  the  President's  attitude  toward  Mexico 
unjustified  by  theory  or  precedent,  it  stands  dis- 
credited by  comparison  with  our  course  with  other 
countries,  notably  China.  Under  the  President's 
urgency  the  farcical  republic  of  China  has  been  duly 
recognized,  and  its  autocratic  head,  Yuan  Shi  Kai.  who 
in  no  sense  represents  legitimacy  or  regularity,  much 
less  the  "free  will  of  the  people."  and  who  only  vester- 
day  completely  subvened  all  legislative  authoritv.  has 
been  the  recipient  of  complimentary  communications 
from  Washington.  We  have  not.  to  be  sure,  the  same 
relationship  to  China  that  we  have  to  Mexico;  but  con- 
ditions which  in  the  one  country  command  approval 
and  congratulation  ought  not  in  the  other  to  be  made 
the  SMbject  of  unsparing  censure  and  of  threats  of  ag- 
gressive warfare. 

T'  at   Huerta   will   tamely   submit   to   President   W>1- 

rder  is  unthinkable.     To  yield  under  '.he  circuni- 

-  would  from  the  Mexican  standpoint  be  shame- 

and  it  would  ill  accord  with  the  character  of  Huerta 

If.     Probably  he  will  reject  the  President's  dicta- 


tion with  scorn;  and  if  he  does  this  he  will  not  find  it 
difficult  to  fire  the  Mexican  heart,  if  there  be  such  a 
thing.  Carranza,  the  rebel  chieftain,  has  already  de- 
clared himself  as  opposed  to  American  interference. 
Under  the  pressure  of  military  aggression  on  our  part, 
if  it  shall  come  to  that,  he  and  Huerta  no  doubt  will 
make  up  their  differences,  somehow  divide  the  dignities 
of  authority  between  themselves,  rally  Mexico  to  the 
common  standard  and  fight  as  only  your  Latin  Ameri- 
can can  fight  under  the  stimulus  of  offended  vanity  and 
wounded  pride.  And  if  they  shall  do  this  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  world,  including  multitudes  of  Americans, 
will  be  with  them. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  observe  the  effect  of  the 
President's  assumption  of  authority  over  Mexico  upon 
the  other  countries  of  Central  and  South  America.  At 
best,  since  the  piracy  at  Panama,  their  feeling  is  none 
too  kindly  toward  us,  and  now,  under  inspirations  of 
the  President's  interference  with  the  domestic  affairs 
of  Mexico,  they  are  more  than  likely  to  rally  to  the 
defense  of  the  country  which  stands  at  the  front  of 
resistance  to  American  aggression.  It  would  not  be 
surprising  if  practically  the  whole  resources  of  Cen- 
tral and  South  America  should  be  enlisted  against  any 
military  movement  which  the  President  may  undertake. 
And  who  is  there  to  say  that  it  would  not  serve  him 
right  if  this  should  prove  to  be  so? 


teacher.  It  could  permit  the  most  elaborate  and  in- 
sidious education  in  vice  from  a  dozen  different  quar- 
ters, indeed  from  any  quarter  so  long  as  the  label  was 
a  correct  one.  Why  should  it  suddenly  be  qualmish 
over  a  sex  play  to  which  children  were  inferentially 
invited?  Why  should  it  suddenly  resent  a  reek  to 
which  it  must  have  been  growing  used? 

But  questions  on  the  psychology  of  the  public  are 
notoriously  unanswerable.  We  may  be  thankful  that 
there  is  some  kind  of  limit  to  the  apathy  that  has  en- 
couraged an  evil  fatal  to  youthful  morality  and  fraught 
with  irredeemable  consequences.  We  may  hope  that 
a  resentment  once  aroused  will  be  extended  to  the 
complete  extinction  of  all  agencies,  whether  clerical  or 
educational,  that  seek  a  notoriety  for  themselves  by 
the  removal  of  reticences  that  lie  at  the  root  of  decency 
and  virtue.  Perhaps  we  may  even  hope  that  the 
electors  of  Berkeley  will  henceforth  choose  their  edu- 
cational authorities,  not  because  they  hold  certain 
views  on  economics,  but  because  they  are  competent 
for  their  educational  duties. 


Socialism  and  Education. 

If  our  sex  reformers  would  cast  a  heedful  eye  in  the 
direction  of  Berkeley  they  might  get  some  indication 
of  the  deep  waters  into  which  their  hysteria  is  leading 
them.  The  Berkeley  school  board  is  practically  a  So- 
cialist organization.  The  president  of  the  board  is  a 
Socialist  and  the  majority'  of  its  members  are  Socialists. 
This  means  that  the  education  of  the  children  of  Berke- 
ley is  relegated  to  a  position  of  secondary  importance 
and  that  its  place  has  been  taken  by  a  sort  of  revolu- 
tionary crusade  subversive  of  order  and  social  justice. 
It  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  modern  electorate 
that  it  chooses  its  officials,  not  because  they  are  com- 
petent for  the  duties  assigned  to  them,  but  because  they 
hold  political  opinions  that  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  those  duties. 

The  Berkeley  school  board,  thus  intent  upon  Social- 
ism instead  of  education,  naturally  hailed  with  delight 
the  advent  of  a  certain  filthy  piay  written  by  filthy- 
people  and  for  filthy  purposes  and  demanded  that  it  be 
produced  under  their  auspices  in  the  auditorium  and 
before  the  usual  mixed  audience  of  children  and  adults. 
The  play-  had  no  conceivable  educational  value.  It  was 
a  mere  mess  of  corrupting  nastiness  hateful  to  every 
decent  instinct.  But  it  contained  a  few  lines  intended 
to  impute  to  w-hat  is  called  "capitalism"  the  responsi- 
bility for  certain  vice  conditions  that  have  no  more  to 
do  with  economics  than  with  geoiogy.  A  play  given 
under  the  auspices  of  the  school  board  would  naturally 
have  a  special  attraction  for  children.  Ignorant  but 
well-meaning  parents  would  inevitably  accept  the  same 
fact  as  a  guaranty  of  propriety.  And  this  licentious 
play  would  actually  have  been  produced  before  hun- 
dreds of  children  but  for  the  action  of  the  mayor,  who 
rightly  used  his  official  powers  and  vetoed  the  per- 
formance. 

The  resentment  against  the  school  board  is  said  to 
be  wide  and  deep.  Let  us  hope  that  it  is  so.  It  is 
probably  shared  by  a  good  many  parents  who  are  slow- 
to  recognize  their  own  responsibilities  for  the  whole 
shameful  business.  The  school  board  was  chosen  by- 
popular  vote.  Its  members  were  elected,  not  on .  the 
plea  that  they  were  educators,  but  that  they  were  So- 
cialists. Xow  we  see  them  at  work,  not  on  the  task 
of  educating  the  children,  but  of  corrupting  them  and 
debauching  them.  Actually  these  unclean  creatures  are 
less  to  blame  than  the  people  who  voted  for  them  and 
gave  them  their  majorities. 

There  is  another  plea  that  these  Socialist  "edu- 
cators" might  urge  in  their  own  defense  if  they  were 
so  inclined.  There  was  no  evidence  that  the  public  was 
prepared  to  draw  the  line  anywhere  at  all  in  the  cam- 
paign of  filth  created  by  hysteria  and  profitably  fostered 
by  literary  and  dramatic  bawds  and  pimps.  If  press 
and  pulpit  were  to  be  applauded  for  their  share  in  the 
dirty  work  masquerading  under  the  name  of  sex  hy- 
giene, if  ihe  schoolroom  is  to  be  used  for  purposes  of 
an  intellectual  libertinism,  why  should  there  be  any 
reluctance  to  prodive  the  dirtiest  of  dirty  plays  and  to 
invite  children  to  come  and  be  ruined?  Apparently 
there  were  no  limits  to  what  the  public  could  stand 
without  being  sick.  It  could  tolerate  the  sex  parson. 
■  he   sex   novelist,  the  sex   suffragette,   the  sex  school- 


Some  Miscellaneous  Reflections. 
The  more  or  less  reverend  Anna  M.  Shaw-,  suf- 
fragette, preacher,  lecturer,  and  miscellaneous  agitator, 
announces  a  plan  on  behalf  of  herself  and  others  like- 
minded  to  go  into  the  congressional  districts  of  the 
country  and  make  war  upon  any  candidate  for  Con- 
gress who  will  not  pledge  himself  to  support  woman's 
suffrage.  Miss  Shaw  does  not  propose  to  discriminate 
against  men  who  are  sentimentally  opposed  to  her 
views :  she  doesn't  care  anything  about  their  sentiments, 
but  plans  merely  to  reduce  to  obedience  to  the  will  of 
the  suffragists  any  and  every  man  aspiring  to  Congress. 
Here  we  have  illustrated  a  principle  which  must  soon 
practically  eliminate  from  Congress  every  man  of  real 
character.  If  acceptance,  with  or  without  conviction, 
of  every  particular  purpose  or  fad  which  finds  organ- 
ized support  in  the  country  is  to  be  essential  to  mem- 
bership in  Congress,  then  our  Congress  must  soon  be 
filled  up  with  creatures  whose  attitude  is  a  parody  of 
that  of  the  weathercock  toward  the  wind.  Does  Miss 
Shaw  in  her  enthusiasm  imagine  that  there  can  be  any 
advantage  in  woman  suffrage  secured  through  this  kind 
of  intrigue  that  will  compensate  for  the  deterioration  in 
the  mind  and  character  of  Congress  which  her  plan 
would  produce?  

This  projected  campaign  leads  to  significant  reflec- 
tions connected  with  the  movement  for  woman's  suf- 
frage. While,  regarded  from  the  standpoint  of  prin- 
ciple or  from  that  of  expediency,  it  is  a  subject  of  very- 
grave  doubt,  none  the  less  it  seems  to  the  Argonaut  des- 
tined to  be  successful  throughout  the  country.  And  for 
this  reason :  To  oppose  woman's  suffrage  under  any 
circumstances  is.  in  the  present  posture  of  affairs, 
to  incur  penalties.  While  on  the  other  hand  to  favor  it 
involves  no  penalties.  The  suffragists  in  their  enthusi- 
asm and  general  recklessness  are  disposed  to  "punish" 
any  and  every  man  aspiring  to  public  office — likewise 
every  editor — who  does  not  sustain  their  cause.  Those 
opposed  to  suffrage  or  doubtful  about  it  have  no  such 
intensity  of  feeling.  Regarding  it  as  an  incidental  and 
minor  interest,  they  do  not  subordinate  all  things  to  it. 
In  other  words,  a  candidate  who  frankly  opposes  or 
doubts  suffrage  will  lose  many  votes:  while  one  who 
supports  suffrage  does  not  thereby  lose  any  votes.  The 
logic  is  irresistible.  All  candidates  for  office  excepting 
very  few  of  unusual  honesty  and  independence  will  de- 
clare themselves  for  suffrage  and  thus  practically  range 
themselves  in  support  of  the  movement. 


Any  careful  consideration  of  Miss  Shaw's  plan  to 
impose  conditions  upon  congressional  candidates,  with 
its  promise  of  penalization  for  all  who  decline  to  give 
pledges  in  support  of  the  movement  for  suffrage,  ex- 
hibits it  as  even  more  serious  in  its  practical  relations 
to  the  public  welfare  than  the  methods  devised  and 
approved  by  our  sweet-hearted  national  guest,  Mrs. 
Emmaline  Pankhurst.  Bomb-thrownig.  letter-destroy- 
ing, window-breaking,  horse-whipping,  and  arson  may 
indeed  be  matters  subject  to  criticism  on  the  part  of 
conservatism  and  overrefinement.  But  the  operation 
of  thein  is  brief;  there  comes  an  end  to  them.  But 
to  establish  a  permanent  terrorism  in  the  political 
sphere  is  to  inaugurate  a  system  that  must  brea 
down  the  character  of  all  candidates  for  office  and  in 
the  end  give  us  in  the  public  life  of  the  country  weak- 
fibred  and  subservient  creatures  only.  For  under  this 
rule  no  man  of  independent  mind,  no  man  of  decent 
self-respect,  will  be  a  candidate  for  any  office.    It  would 
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be  sad  truly  if  a  movement  which  loudly  vaunts  its 
purpose  to  moralize  the  politics  of  the  country  should 
be  the  direct  cause  of  its  abasement  and  degradation. 


In  recent  years — especially  since  the  adoption  of  the 
direct  primary  system — San  Francisco  lias  afforded  an 
instructive  if  not  edifying  illustration  of  this  principle  in 
working  operation.  Under  this  law  the  authorities  of 
the  municipality  print  and  circulate  (at  the  public  cost) 
prior  to  each  election  a  pamphlet  in  which  each  candi- 
date for  office  is  permitted  to  air  his  private  vanities, 
including  the  heroics  implied  in  a  youth  of  poverty  suc- 
ceeded by  years  of  successful  endeavor,  leading  up  to 
the  number  and  sex  of  his  children,  and  other  facts 
illustrating  the  sweetness  of  his  personal  character 
and  the  happiness  of  his  domestic  relationships.  It 
has  not  escaped  critical  notice  that  in  recent  years  only 
one  out  of  many  hundreds  of  candidates  has  declared 
himself  as  favoring  freedom  in  the  industries  with  equal 
enforcement  of  the  laws.  All  the  rest  have  been  at  the 
pains  to  bend  low  before  organized  labor.  Every 
coward  of  them  all  has  presented  himself  as  a  sub- 
servient creature  only  waiting  to  know  the  will  of  that 
element  which  assumes  for  itself  a  monopoly  of  labor 
in  San  Francisco  and  respects  no  law  of  God  or  man 
which  stands  opposed  to  the  enforcement  of  this  cruel 
claim.  Read  over  the  declarations  of  the  last  grist  of 
supervisorial  candidates  and  you  will  find  no  cringing 
creature  of  them  with  the  manliness  to  declare  an 
honest  doubt  with  respect  to  even  the  most  advanced 
pretensions  of  organized  labor.  And  the  plain  meaning 
of  this  is  just  this,  that  we  have  come  to  a  condition 
in  our  political  life  where  there  is  no  room  in  it  for 
simple  integrity  and  independence  of  mind. 


We  see  the  same  principle  illustrated  in  our  daily 
newspaper  press.  At  this  moment  there  are  on  in  San 
Francisco  no  less  than  half  a  dozen  strikes  great  and 
small — mostly  small.  In  several  minor  industries  the 
unionists  are  maintaining  a  reign  of  terror,  petty  to  be 
sure,  but  none  the  less  positive  and  cruel.  Non-union 
workmen  going  to  and  from  their  places  of  employ- 
ment are  assailed  with  vituperative  and  vulgar  speech, 
tripped  up  as  they  walk  along  the  street,  and  (under 
cover  of  darkness)  now  and  then  slugged  in  the  back, 
of  course  by  those  patriots  and  "revolutionists"  (they 
have  now  President  Wilson's  authority  to  be  so  re- 
garded) who  represent  the  sweetness  and  light  of  or- 
ganized unionism.  Women  and  young  girls  going  de- 
cently to  their  business  in  establishments  proscribed  by 
unionism  must  on  their  way  to  and  from  work  hear 
themselves  jibed  at  and  called  by  every  nasty  name 
that  vulgarity  and  malice  can  invent.  These  things,  we 
repeat,  are  constantly  recurring  in  San  Francisco. 
Yet  our  daily  press  presents  no  reflection  of  it  all. 
Read  the  newspapers  and  you  will  imagine  San 
Francisco  in  a  state  of  profound  peace — that  the  lion 
of  unionism  and  the  lamb  of  industrial  freedom  have 
lain  down  together.  If  by  any  chance  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  report  an  incident  in  which  a  unionite  thug  has 
broken  the  arm,  or  cracked  the  skull,  or  stabbed  in  the 
back  some  honest  fellow  whose  only  offense  is  that  he 
is  earning  his  living  upon  his  own  contract  without 
asking  leave  of  the  union  or  paying  taxes  into  its  treas- 
ury, the  newspaper  merely  recites  the  names  and  the 
bare  facts,  omitting  any  reference  to  the  really  sig- 
nificant conditions.  You  will  read,  for  example,  that 
Pat  Finnerty  and  Ramon  Angelloti,  meeting  not  far 
from  the  mayor's  home  in  the  Mission,  "began  a  dis- 
cussion" and  "got  into  an  altercation,"  whereupon  Fin- 
nerty hammered  Angelloti  over  the  head  with  his  club 
before  the  latter  could  get  out  his  knife.  There  is  no 
reference  to  the  fact  that  Finnerty  was  a  union  picket 
and  that  Angelloti  was  earning  his  living  without  obey- 
ing the  orders  and  paying  dues  to  the  union.  Not  on 
your  life,  does  the  courageous  newspaper  present  these 
facts.  Because  forsooth  it  might  rouse  the  resentment 
of  some  unionists,  whereupon  Prager  and  Hale  and  Ein- 
stein and  all  the  rest  of  them  would  take  their  "an- 
nouncements" out  of  the  paper.  The  daily  newspaper, 
even  when  welt  intentioned,  finds  that  the  law  of  its 
life  requires  it  to  be  a  coward  and  a  liar — and  by  the 
same  token,  a  pander — whenever  the  interests  or  preju- 
dices of  labor  unionism  are  concerned. 


Again  this  same  principle  does  its  perfect  work  in 
dominating  men  in  public  office.  Take  the  case 
of  our  poor  little  rag  of  a  mayor.  Who  does  not 
remember  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  recon- 
struction of  his  house  a  year  or  two  ago,  including  the 
canceling   of   contracts   which   happened   to   be    let   to 


an  out-of-town  material  firm,  because  the  unionists 
objected  to  "imported"  materials?  Imported,  forsooth 
— from  Santa  Clara !  Again  who,  who  keeps  his  ears 
open,  has  not  heard  this  same  mayor  preach  the  cheap 
political  philosophies  of  a  truckling  subserviency  to 
every  mandate  of  union  labor  in  its  character  of  an 
organized  political  force?  And  who,  who  keeps  his 
eyes  open,  can  avoid  seeing  that  our  police,  instead  of 
enforcing  the  laws  and  protecting  citizens  in  their 
rights  without  fear  or  favor,  are  both  blind  and  deaf 
whenever  unionism  is  concerned?  Arms  may  be 
broken,  eyes  may  be  gouged  out,  skulls  may  be  cracked, 
men  may  be  jibed  at  and  women  insulted  by  the  pickets 
and  adherents  of  laborite  proscription,  but  the  police, 
even  when  they  are  on  the  ground,  never  see  it  or  hear 
it.  They  know  upon  which  side  their  bread  is  buttered. 
They  know  that  the  mayor  has  neither  the  courage  nor 
the  virtue  to  enforce  the  laws,  even  though  it  may 
involve  the  demoralization  and  degradation  of  the 
police.  They  understand  that  that  measure  of  protec- 
tion which  was  given  to  independent  industry,  even  un- 
der the  mayoralty  of  P.  H.  McCarthy,  is  now  denied 
by  an  administration  which  seeks  to  mask  its  sub- 
serviency behind  high  pretensions  of  conservatism  and 
respectability.  t 

Autocracy  and  Asininity. 

The  most  obvious  result  of  the  new  tariff  is  the  pros- 
pect of  a  serious  trade  dispute  with  some  half-dozen 
European  countries,  including  Germany  and  England. 
Now  there  may  be  occasions  when  disputes  become 
inevitable,  and  they  should  then  be  prosecuted  with 
vigor,  but  the  disputes  that  arise  from  a  crass  and 
headlong  ignorance  are  likely  to  produce  nothing  but 
humiliation. 

The  trouble  has  arisen  over  the  tariff  clause  granting 
a  five  per  cent  reduction  in  duties  on  all  goods  brought 
in  American  ships.  Now  this  may  be  an  estimable 
effort  to  stimulate  the  building  of  vessels,  and  doubt- 
less it  was  so  intended.  But  the  fact  remains  that 
Congress  has  passed  and  the  President  has  signed  a 
bill  which  does  something  that  we  expressly  bound  our- 
selves by  many  treaties  not  to  do.  It  was  the  right  of 
all  countries  in  the  world  to  favor  their  own  shipping 
in  just  this  way,  but  that  right  was  mutually  waived 
by  the  treaties  in  question.  It  may  be  further  pointed 
out  that  since  there  is  no  American  shipping  to  speak 
of  the  advantages  of  the  five  per  cent  clause  are  purely- 
prospective,  whereas  other  countries  that  have  shipping 
in  large  quantities  can  instantly  and  effectively  retaliate 
by  adopting  this  same  clause  just  as  it  stands  in  our 
tariff  bill. 

If  this  clause  were  due  to  mere  silliness  there 
would  be  no  more  to  say,  since  silliness  is  usually 
incurable.  But  it  was  due  to  ignorance,  and  igno- 
rance is  a  vice  and  not  a  misfortune.  The  tariff 
bill  was  debated  with  some  deliberation.  Its  proposals 
must  have  been  intimately  known  at  least  to  every 
official  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  to 
every  member  of  the  congressional  committees  on  for- 
eign affairs.  But  apparently  no  one  knew  that  the  five 
per  cent  clause  was  in  flat  violation  of  treaty  obliga- 
tions, and  of  treaty  obligations  that  it  would  be  not  only 
immoral  to  violate  but  also  unprofitable.  Not  until  the 
bill  has  been  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  is  there  any 
recognition  of  its  nature.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a 
more  stupid  proceeding  or  one  more  humiliating  to 
national  dignities. 

And  now  the  folly  is  intensified  by  a  hectoring  de- 
mand for  the  retention  of  the  clause.  Senator  Martine 
tells  us  that  if  Germany  is  disposed  to  grumble  we  can 
bring  her  to  reason  by  cutting  off  her  supply  of  potash. 
Ah  asinine  suggestion,  truly  !  It  is  America  that  buys 
potash  from  Germany,  not  Germany  from  America. 
And  even  if  there  were  any  supply  of  potash  to  be  cut 
off.  how  does  Senator  Martine  suppose  that  it  can  be 
done,  or  are  we  to  assume  that  he  is  as  ignorant  of  the 
constitution,  which  forbids  an  export  duty,  as  he  is  of 
treaty  obligations?  And  it  is  men  of  this  calibre  who 
are  empowered  to  pass  laws  that  affect  a  hundred  mil- 
lion people.  t 

Editorial  Notes. 
Those  wdio  have  been  unable  to  understand  why  Mrs. 
Rand,  daughter  of  ex-Governor  Gage  of  California, 
should  have  been  arrested  for  aiding  destitute  children 
of  Liverpool  will  be  interested  in  particulars  which 
have  come  to  the  Argonaut  in  a  personal  letter.  There 
has  been  on  now  for  some  weeks  a  strike  of  Liverpool 
dock  laborers,  with  intense  determination  and  bitterness 
of  feeling  on  both  sides.    Mrs.  Rand's  activities  in  behalf 


of  the  children  of  the  dock  laborers  has  been  construed 
as  aid  and  comfort  to  one  of  the  parties  in  this  contest. 
1 1  has  therefore  a  partisan  as  well  as  a  social  aspect,  and 
il  is  on  this  account  that  Mrs.  Rand  has  found  herself 
in  conflict  with  the  government.  That  the  British  au- 
thorities have  released  Mrs.  Rand  as  the  result  of 
intervention  from  Washington  is  a  sufficient  demonstra- 
tion that  her  interest  in  the  suffering  children  of  the 
strikers  is  purely  humanitarian.  We  had  an  issue  in- 
volving this  same  principle  some  two  years  ago  in 
connection  with  the  great  textile  workers'  strike  at 
Lawrence.  Massachusetts.  During  that  trouble,  it  will 
be  remembered,  certain  charitable  persons  working  in 
the  interest  of  humanity  undertook  to  care  for  the  chil- 
dren of  .the  strikers  and  were  denounced  for  inter- 
ference in  an  industrial  fight.  In  such  a  situation  pub- 
lic sympathy  is  and  always  must  be  on  the  side  of  those 
who  come  to  the  relief  of  distressed  childhood.  What- 
ever the  rights  or  wrongs  of  such  a  struggle  may  be,  in- 
nocent and  helpless  children  have  no  proper  part  in 
it;  the  spirit  of  civilization  can  not  consent  that  chil- 
dren shall  be  regarded  as  pawns  in  a  game  of  this  sort. 


WASHINGTON  LETTER. 


An    American    Military   Officer   on   the    Mexican   Problem- 
Only  a  Strong  Man  Can  Govern  Mexico. 


Washington,  November  1,  1913. 

The  administration  has  had  several  special  repre- 
sentatives in  Mexico,  including  John  Lind,  William 
Bayard  Hale,  and  R.  F.  Del  Yalle,  the  latter  being  a 
personal  friend  of  Bryan.  Not  one  of  the  reports  of 
these  men  agreed  with  any  other.  Former  Ambassa- 
dor Henry  Lane  Wilson  persistently  defended  the 
recognition  of  Huerta.  while  one  of  the  other  envoys 
believed  that  there  should  be  intervention.  The  Presi- 
dent himself  said  that  the  greatest  difficulty  with  which 
the  administration  has  had  to  contend  is  due  to  the 
divergent  reports  received  from  Mexico  from  our  own 
representatives. 

Recently  Major  Cassius  E.  Gillette  returned  from 
Mexico,  where  he  owns  several  mines  and  farms,  and 
made  an  effort  to  see  President  Wilson  in  order  to 
give  him  some  actual  facts  with  reference  to  conditions 
there  and  what  should  be  done.  Major  Gillette  re- 
signed from  the  army  some  years  ago  in  order  to  take 
charge  of  the  filtration  plant  then  in  construction  in 
Philadelphia.  Previously  he  had  been  assigned  by  the 
War  Department  to  investigate  the  conduct  of  Gaynor 
and  Green,  who  were  involved  in  a  scandal  relating 
to  harbor  contracts,  and  both  were  sent  to  the  peniten- 
tiary as  a  result  of  Gillette's  diligence.  Since  leaving 
the  army  Gillette  has  been  engaged  in  mining  opera- 
tions in  Mexico  and  has  traveled  over  practically  every 
foot  of  the  country.  The  revolutionists  have  seized  and 
burned  some  of  his  property,  and  he  knows  by  experi- 
ence just  what  the  conditions  are.  President  Wilson 
refused  to  discuss  Mexican  affairs  with  Major  Gillette. 
The  major  then  went  to  see  Senator  Bacon,  who  told 
him  that  he  regretted  to  say  that  he  was  unable  to 
give  him  any  time,  but  asked  that  he  put  his  statement 
into  writing,  saying  that  it  would  then  be  considered  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

"But  I  have  alrealy  done  that,"  said  Major  Gillette, 
"and  apparently  you  have  not  even  read  the  state- 
ment." 

Senator  Bacon  admitted  that  he  had  not  done  so,  but 
said  that  it  was  useless  to  discuss  the  matter  any  fur- 
ther. 

Major  Gillette  in  the  appeal  which  he  filed  with  Presi- 
dent Wilson  and  with  Senator  Bacon  made  this  signifi- 
cant statement : 

If  there  could  literally  be  a  full  and  free  election  in 
Mexico  tomorrow  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that 
Guana,  ihe  leading  Mexican  bull-tighter,  would  be  overwhelm- 
ingly elected  president,  just  as  "Jack"  Johnson,  the  negro 
pugilist,  would  be  overwhelmingly  elected  governor  of  Missis- 
sippi under  similar  conditions.  The  Southern  negro  was 
duly  enfranchised  by  the  national  government — the  Southern 
people  have  deliberately  disfranchised  him  and  President 
Wilson  dees  not  raise  a  hand  for  a  "full  and  free"  election 
there.  He  knows  that  if  he  did  he  would  ruin  the  South. 
We  can  only  assume  that  he  does  not  want  to  ruin  Mexico, 
and  that  his  appearing  to  do  so  is  because  he  does  not  under- 
stand that  peon  domination  would  be  far  worse  than  ex- 
slave  domination  in  the  South,  because  the  latter  would  be 
under  state  control.  In  Mexico  it  would  be  both  state  and 
national. 

After  fifty  years  of  blood  and  chaos  in  an  attempt  to  make 
a  stable  Republican  government  out  of  a  population  three- 
fourths  peon,  the  intelligent  people  of  Mexico  under  the  Diaz 
regime  tacitly  consented  to  disfranchisement  to  save  them- 
selves from  peon  domination  essentially  the  same  as  the  citi- 
zens of  the  District  of  Columbia  consented  to  disfranchise- 
ment to  save  our  capital  city  from  negro  domination,  the  dif- 
ference being  that  the  people  of  Mexico  kept  up  a  form  of 
voting,  while  Washington  people  do  not  vote  at  all,  even  on 
iheir   own    civic   affairs. 

President  Wilson  takes  the  disfranchisement  of  Washing- 
ton as  a  matter  of  course.  Why  should  he  object  to  it_  in 
Mexico  ?  Xothing  is  so  easy  to  start  as  a  rebellion  in  Mexico. 
The  peon  conies  from  a  war-like  ancestry  to  whom  the 
shedding  of  human  blood  was  a  routine  part  of  religious  life. 
and  in  a  rebellion  he  has  nothing  to  lose,  but  everything  to 
gain. 

He  can  loot  to  his  heart's  content   from   the  haciendas  or 
small    villages :    live   a    free   life   on   horseback,    drink   ami    eat 
without    working,    carry    off    and    outrage    women, 
clothing,  horses,  and  equipment  without  difficulty, 
by  the  government  forces,  his  troops  scatter  to  t'.- 
in   practical    safety. 

There  are  plenty  of  leaders  for  such  bands  of 
of  intelligence  and  nerve,  of  the  Quantrell,  Jess 
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Evans  "bad  man"  type.  Under  a  strong  government,  able 
rind  ready  to  throw  heavy  forces  at  once  against  them,  ban- 
ditism  does  not  thrive,  but  under  a  weak  government,  like 
that  at   Madero,   it  spreads  like  wildfire. 

Gillette  takes  the  frank  stand  that  it"  Htterta  ordered 
the  killing  of  Madero  lie  was  justified  in  doing  so. 
Had  Madero  merely  been  kept  in  prison.  Gillette  says 
that  it  would  have  meant  constant  uprisings  to  rescue 
him,  and  if  he  had  been  liberated  he  would  have  organ- 
ized another  revolution  to  upset  the  new  regime.  In 
a  country  like  Mexico,  he  says,  the  only  thing  to  do  is 
to  kill  the  agitators.  If  Huerta  had  been  recognized 
bv  the  United  States  and  permitted  to  borrow  freely, 
Gillette  savs,  he  would  have  put  down  the  revolution 
by  killing  "off  a  few  of  the  leaders  and  grasping  the 
situation  with  an  iron  hand.  "No  weak  man,"  says  Gil- 
lette, "will  ever  be  able  to  control  Mexico.  A  cruel 
man  is  needed  at  the  helm."  Ira  E.  Bennett. 


Important  deposits  of  kieselguhr.  the  rare  infusorial 
earth,  which  has  many  and  varied  industrial  applica- 
tions, but  which  is  chiefly  of  importance  as  the  absorp- 
tive medium  in  dynamite,  are  newly  reported  in  Chile. 
Although  the  deposit  of  kieselguhr  in  the  departmento 
of  Castro,  in  the  island  of  Chiloe.  had  been  examined  and 
reported  upon  by  the  Seccion  de  Geografia  y  Minas  as 
long  ago  as  1895,  it  seems,  however,  to  have  been 
ignored  until  about  a  year  ago.  In  appearance  the 
kieselguhr  of  Castro  is  a  white,  friable,  earthly  sub- 
stance, fine  grained  and  porous,  very  smooth  to  the 
touch,  and  of  so  low-  a  specific  gravity  that  a  brick  made 
of  it  floats  in  water.  In  Castro  it  is  regarded  as  chalk 
and  used  as  such.  Examined  under  the  microscope  it  is 
seen  to  consist  of  the  frustules  or  shells  of  many  kinds 
of  diatoms,  and  is  practically  pure  silica.  Kieselguhr 
occurs  in  certain  districts  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  and 
Sweden,  and  a  few  other  countries  as  a  deposit  of  still, 
fresh-water  lakes.  The  Chilean  deposits  are  not  limited 
to  Castro  and  the  neighboring  department  of  Ancud,  but 
are  also  found  in  Llanquihue,  Traiguen,  and  Nuble,  and 
in  the  north  of  the  country.  The  kieselghur  of  Castro  is. 
however,  much  whiter  and  therefore  purer  than  any  yet 
found  elsewhere  in  the  world.  The  discovery  may  re- 
sult in  reducing  the  cost  of  dynamite. 
^t  fc  

Elaborate  precautions  were  taken  in  the  eighteenth 
century  to  insure  the  fitness  of  ale.  The  official  sugar- 
seeker  was  an  institution.  His  post,  though  no  sine- 
cure, required  little  brain  work.  But  leather  breeches 
were  indispensable.  Here  is  his  programme:  "He 
would  enter  an  inn  unexpectedly,  draw  a  glass  of  ale, 
pour  it  on  a  wooden  bench  and  sit  down  in  the  little 
puddle  he  had  made.  Here  he  would  sit  for  thirty 
minutes  by  the  clock.  He  would  converse,  he  would 
smoke,  and  he  would  drink  with  all  who  asked  him  to. 
but  he  would  be  very  careful  not  to  change  his  position. 
At  the  end  of  the  half-hour  he  would  make  as  if  to 
rise,  and  this  was  the  test  of  the  ale,  for  if  the  ale  was 
impure,  if  the  ale  had  sugar  in  it,  the  tester's  leather 
breeches  would  stick  to  the  bench." 


Were  it  possible  to  transport  natural  gas  as  coal, 
petroleum,  or  other  fuels  now  in  use  are  transported, 
it  would  be  the  leading  fuel  of  the  world  and  its  value 
would  probably  exceed  that  of  any  other  commodity. 
As  it  is,  enormous  quantities  are  wasted  annually, 
quantities  too  great  even  to  be  estimated.  The  utiliza- 
tion of  waste  gas  from  the  oil  wells  in  different  parts 
of  the  United  States  has  been  an  important  means  of 
conserving  this  fuel,  and  the  increasing  number  of 
plants  erected  and  being  erected  for  the  extraction  of 
iline  from  this  "casing-head  gas"  was  one  of  the 
most  important  features  of  the  natural-gas  industry  in 

the  vear  1912. 

— ■■■  

Kyoto,  Japan,  abounds  in  picturesque  temples  and 
quaint  shrines,  but  perhaps  no  more  interesting  or  beau- 
tiful spot  will  be  found  than  a  small  shrine  below  the 
Kiyomidzudera.  In  the  valley  beneath  this  temple  is  the 
Otawa-no-Taki,  a  small  stream  springing  out  of  the 
rocks,  led  through  bamboo  pipes,  and  splashing  on  to 
the  praying-stones  in  front  of  the  shrine  below  (says 
the  Strand  Magazine).  On  these  the  devout  kneel  rev- 
erently, sometimes  for  thirty  or  forty  minutes,  with  cold 
water  playing  on  their  backs,  supplicating  the  deity  of 
the  shrine  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  some  beloved 
friend  or  relative. 

When  Mrs.  Monroe  became  mistress  of  the  White 
-e  she  brought  a  love  of  the  French  roses  developed 
in  a  long  residence  in  France.  In  the  old  rose  garden 
of  the  President's  home  offshoots  of  those  roots  trans- 
planted nearly  a  hundred  years  ago  still  fill  the  air  with 
perfume.  There  are  hedges  of  La  France  and  Etoile 
dc  Lyon  and  Gloire  dc  Di  in  the  south  end, 

near  the  circle,  and  nearer   the   south  veranda  aristo- 
ting    Paul    Xevrons   bloom    high    above    sur- 

<ii 

During  the  fiscal  year  nearly  32,000  grazing  permits 
were    issued   in    the   natioi  .    and    more   than 

ii.OOO  head  of  domestic  animals  were  given  advan- 
,'  the  privilege.     Out  of  the  vast  number  of  per- 
mits  issued   only   144   cases   of   grazing   trespass   were 
-cd. 

O]    account  of  the  large  production  of  petroK-* 

lia  and  its  use  for  fuel,  coal  mining  is  lessened 
ite,  the  production  in   1912  being  on] . 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 


At  a  time  when  so  many  of  us  are  busy  passing  resolu- 
tions to  the  effect  that  we  do  not  believe  that  Jews  are  in 
the  habit  of  murdering  Christian  babies  we  may  as  well 
remind  ourselves  that  we  did  believe  this  very  thing  not  so 
very  long  ago.  Israel  Zangwill,  writing  for  the  New  York 
-  3  years    ago   a   great    Christian   organ, 

the  London  Spectator,  said  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  that 
so  old  and  so  ubiquitous  a  legend  as  the  'blood  accusation' 
against  the  Jews  could  be  without  some  germ  of  truth,  how- 
ever minute  ;  perhaps  Mr.  Zangwill  would  explain.  I  replied 
that  I  might  be  an  authority  on  Jewish  psychology ;  I  was 
not  an  authority  on  Christian  psychology.  I  repeat  today 
the  thing  does  not  concern  us  Jews  at  all,  except  in  its  tragic 
consequences ;  it  is  a  piece  of  Christian  madness  or  Christian 
criminality  that  concerns  commissioners  of  lunacy  or  di- 
rectors of  prisons."  Lord  Rothschild,  similarly  appealed  to 
for  an  opinion  says :  "It  is  entirely  a  Christian  invention." 
We  may  also  remember  that  jews  were  excluded  from  the 
British  Parliament  within  the  memory  of  the  present  genera- 
tion. Russia  seems  to  have  moved  somewhat  more  slowly 
than  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  while  we  may  regret  her 
dilatoriness  we  can  hardly  pretend  to  a  very  intense  indigna- 
tion because  she  still  holds  the  beliefs  that  were  quite  general 
among   ourselves  until   a   few   years   ago. 


Speaking  of  Russia,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  empire 
has  added  100.000,000  people  to  her  population  within  the 
last  half-century.  At  a  time  when  we  are  prone  to  identify 
progress  and  size  it  is  well  to  remember  that  in  fifty  years 
Russia's  growth  has  been  equal  to  the  total  population  of  the 
United  States.  But  ethically  and  morally  her  growth  seems 
to  have  been  downward. 


Some  people  have  curious  ideas  of  vindication.  William 
Sulzer  in  a  recent  speech  said,  "I  want  to  thank  Judge  Cullen 
and  the  members  of  the  court  who  voted  for  my  vindication." 
Here  are  the  words  of  the  vindication  for  which  Sulzer  was 
so  thankful :  "I  find  that  the  respondent  did  take  advan- 
tage of  his  nomination  and  candidacy  fpr  office  to  seek  to 
personally  enrich  himself  by  diverting  the  contributions  which 
he  might  receive  for  campaign  purposes.  I  find  that  he  did 
verify  ihat  by  his  oath,  knowing  it  to  be  false.  His  acts  dis- 
played such  turpitude  and  delinquency  that,  if  they  had  been 
committed  during  the  respondent's  incumbency  of  office,  I 
think  they  would  require  his  removal."  This  kind  of  vindi- 
cation usually  precedes  a  sentence  to  the  penitentiary,  and 
that  it  did  not  do  so  in  this  case  perhaps  explains  Mr.  Sul- 
zer's  gratitude.  

Jane  Addams  says  pointedly  in  an  interview  :  "When  men 
and  women  use  force  against  each  other  there  can  be  but  one 
result ;  men  with  their  brute  force  will  win."     How  true. 


A  Scotch  newspaper  having  referred  to  the  old  story  that 
Walter  Scott,  son  of  the  great  novelist,  had  never  read  his 
father's  novels,  the  Dunfermline  Court  Journal  reprints  a 
letter  that  first  appeared  in  its  columns  on  September  17, 
1859.  It  was  signed  "Veritas,"  and  the  writer  says : 
"From  1810-1833  I  resided  in  Edinburgh,  and  was  on  inti- 
mate terms  with  Walter  Scott.  Sitting  together  one  winter 
evening,  several  years  before  his  father  made  the  famous 
declaration  at  the  Theatrical  Fund  dinner  held  in  the  as- 
sembly rooms  of  Edinburgh,  that  he  was  the  author  of  the 
Waverley  Novels,  I  put  the  following  question  to  my  friend: 
'Do  you  not  really  and  truly  believe  yGur  father  to  be  the 
author  of  the  Waverley  Novels,  or  who  do  you  suppose  the 
author  to  be?'  His  answer  was:  'I  have  really  no  idea  who 
the  author  is;  if  my  father  is  the  author  he  keeps  the  secret 
to  himself,  for  none  of  the  family  knows.'  And  then  he 
added,  'The  moment  a  new  novel  (by  the  author  of  'Waver- 
ley") is  announced,  my  father  orders  a  copy  from  his  book- 
seller, and  the  whole  family  assembles  in  the  parlor  in  the 
evening  to  hear  the  novel  read  by  myself  and  by  my  sisters, 
each  taking  their  turn.'  He  further  added :  'When  any- 
thing very  droll  or  funny  occurs  in  the  reading  of  the  novel 
my  father  joins  most  heartily  in  the  laugh,  perhaps  more  so 
than   any   of  the   family/ " 


Mr.  Roosevelt  has  certainly  reached  Bahia.  Thus  far  at 
least  we  can  identify  his  footprints  in  the  sand  since  he  is 
reported  to  have  said  that  the  Brazilian  correspondent  of  a 
Buenos  Ayres  newspaper  was  a  liar.  This  evidence  of  -Mr. 
Roosevelt's  identity  would  satisfy  even  a  detective,  and  we 
may  therefore  be  well  assured  that  all  is  well  with  Mr. 
Roosevelt  so  far  and  that  he  is  feeling  bully,   thank  you. 


The  publication  of  the  memoirs  of  Li  Hung  Chang  enable 
us  to  see  some  of  our  own  celebrities  through  Chinese  eyes. 
Speaking  of  Mrs.  Cleveland,  the  great  viceroy  says  that  "of 
all  those  fair  women  who  have  been  mistresses  of  the  execu- 
tive mansion  she  is  one  of  the  most  lovable.  I  do  not  know 
when  or  where  I  have  seen  a  face  or  form  more  pleasing  to 
the  eye.  I  would  call  her  the  mother  of  graciousness  and 
ihe  sister  of  heavenly  love."  This  is  high  praise  even  for 
Mrs.  Cleveland,  who  is  fortunately  still  alive  to  appreciate  it. 
But  Li  Hung  Chan-  had  also  a  great  admiration  for  Mr. 
Cleveland.  He  says :  "I  can  not  compare  Mr.  Cleveland 
with  any  man  whom  I  have  met  unless  it  is  with  Prince 
Bismarck.  But  I  am  sure  he  is  not  possessed  of  the  same 
quick  temper.  Bismarck  kicked  one  of  his  hounds  and 
la  lackey  tor  letting  the  hound  get  in  his  way.  I  can 
not  imagine  President  Cleveland  doing  that,  or  getting  so  red 
in  the  face  as  Bismarck  did."  It  seems  that  the  Chinese 
rovoked  some  criticism  in  England  for  a  too  ob- 
vious display  of  preferences,  and  he  refers  to  this  in  his 
memoirs  when  he  says :  "What  had  these  other  people  to 
offer  me?     Bread  and  wine  and   musical   entertainments?     I 


had  never  heard  of  them,  any  of  them,  and  what  would  I  be 
spending  my  time  with  them  for?  The  queen,  her  son  who 
will  be  king  if  he  lives,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Morley,  Lord 
Tennyson,  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  those  were  what 
interested   me  in   England,  and  the  ships." 


The  news  items  sometimes  give  us  a  glimpse  of  the 
miseries  of  poverty  to  be  found  in  the  old  world,  a  poverty 
that  is  degrading  because  it  is  so  hopeless.  The  recorder  of 
Dublin,  referring  to  the  case  of  a  man  named  Larkin  who 
was  involved  in  the  rioting  that  occurred  recently  in  the 
Irish  capital,  said:  "This  is  one  of  those  cases  which  show 
the  condition  under  which  the  unfortunate  poor  of  the  city 
live,  because  in  this  one  room  in  Gloucester  Place  there  live 
Patrick  O'Leary,  William  OXeary,  and  his  wife  and  seven 
children,  ranging  from  fourteen  years  down  to  infancy — all 
in  that  one  room;  sleeping,  eating,  and  passing  a  great  por- 
tio  of  their  time.  I  need  hardly  say  what  a  shocking  state 
of  circumstances  that  presents  to  any  one  who  chooses  to 
think.  I  said  some  years  ago  that  if  this  state  of  things  was 
to  go  on  the  matter  would  be  solved  by  pestilence  or  crime, 
and  I  regret  to  say  that  crime  is  making  its  appearance  on  the 
horizon."  

M.  Jean  Richepin  demands  that  the  French  Academy  shall 
admit  journalists  to  its  ranks  as  well  as  "mere  writers  of 
books."  The  journalist,  says  M.  Richepin,  writes  history- 
while  it  is  happening,  and  this,  if  anything,  is  a  higher  art 
than  writing  history  after  it  has  happened.  But  this  contem- 
porary history  must  be  written  "with  absolute  regard  for  the 
truth,"  and  here  we  seem  to  have  a  stipulation  that  would 
considerably  narrow  the  field  of  choice.  The  French  news- 
paper gives  very  little  news  at  all,  but  it  has  never  been 
accused  of  inaccuracy  in  what  it  does  give.  Newspapers 
elsewhere  give  a  great  deal  of  news,  but  only  a  very  little  of 
it  is  true.  By  all  means  let  the  truthful  reporter  be  honored 
by  official  recognition.  It  is  the  only  honor  he  is  ever  likely 
to  get.     But  it  will  be  necessary  to  catch  him  first. 


The  American  Medical  Association  tells  us  that  ozone  has 
no  hygienic  value,  which  seems  too  bad  considering  how 
carefulfy  we  have  been  trained  to  believe  in  its  efficacy.  But 
perhaps  there  is  hope  for  us  yet,  since  Dr.  Hill,  who  is  pro- 
fessor of  physiology  of  the  University  of  London,  takes  issue 
with  his  American  colleague.  Dr.  Hill  says  that  ozone  has 
a  distinct  value,  not  because  it  kills  germs,  but  because  it 
removes  odors  and  the  like  that  are  injurious  because  they 
are  unpleasant.  Now  here  we  have  a  distinct  indication  of 
better  things  in  medical  practice.  We  have  long  been  of 
opinion  that  whatever  is  unpleasant  is  bad  for  us,  and  we 
have  endeavored  in  our  humble  and  unscientific  way  to  rule 
our  lives  accordingly.  That  is  why  we  object  to  cold  mutton 
and  to  be  contradicted.  They  are  bad  for  us.  We  felt  it  was 
so  without  knowing  the  reason.  And  now  here  comes  the 
new  medical  science  to  confirm  our  convictions  and  to  urge 
us — unnecessarily   as   it   happens — to   the   pursuit   of   pleasure. 


It  can  hardly  be  said  that  Yuan  Shi  Kai  has  acted  unconsti- 
tutionally in  "firing"  some  three  hundred  members  of  the 
Chinese  Parliament  from  their  official  positions.  Actually 
there  is  no  constitution  in  China.  The  evicted  members  were 
engaged  on  the  task  of  constitution-making  when  the  presi- 
dential w7rath  descended  upon  them,  and  now  the  great  work 
will  have  to  go  on,  if  it  goes  on  at  all,  without  their  aid. 
Evidently  Yuan  Shi  Kai  knows  exactly  the  kind  of  constitu- 
tion that  he  wants,  and  he  will  accept  no  substitutes.  It 
must  be  a  constitution  that  cheers  but  not  inebriates,  a  sort 
of  toy  gun  warranted  to  make  a  great  deal  of  noise  but  to 
hurt  no  one.  The  nearest  historical  parallel  to  the  action  of 
the  Chinese  president  is  that  of  Oliver  Cromwell  when  he 
dissolved  the  Long  Parliament,  Conscious  that  he  himself 
"by  the  grace  of  God"  was  ruler  of  England  he  saw  no  reason 
why  a  lot  of  rather  absurd  people  should  even  pretend  to  di- 
vide authority  with  him.  Doubtless  Yuan  Shi  Kai  feels  the 
same  way.  He  knows  that  these  shoddy  parliament  men  are 
merely  a  crowd  of  rakes  and  roues  with  the  brains  of  guinea 
pigs  and  the  morals  of  tomcats,  and  he  waives  them  to  one 
side  as  soon  as  they  become  really  troublesome.  Such  a  vio- 
lation of  democratic  principles  is,  of  course,  very  dreadful. 
None  the  less  we  feel  a  certain  gratification  that  here  at  least 
is  a  man  who  knows  his  own  mind. 


The  Jews  of  Adrianople  have  petitioned  the  great  powers 
to  permit  the  continued  government  of  the  city  by  the  Turks 
and  upon  no  account  to  hand  them  over  to  Christian  rule. 
The  Turkish  system  has  been  by  no  means  ideal,  but  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  jumping  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire, 
also  of  being  scourged  by  scorpions  instead  of  by  whips. 
The  Jews  of  the  Turkish  empire  have  enjoyed  a  large  meas- 
ure of  freedom  under  Mohammedan  rule,  and  they  know 
well  that  a  transfer  to  Bulgaria  would  mean  their  speedy  and 
bloody  extermination.  Certainly  the  Jews  of  Russia  have 
good  cause  to  envy  the  lot  of  their  co-religionists  in  the 
south  who  are  still  under  Mohammedan  jurisdiction. 

Sidney  G.   P.  Cokyx. 


As  an  incidental  feature  of  its  topographic  mapping 
in  the  State  of  Colorado  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  has  established  bench  marks  that  have  been 
found  of  inestimable  value  by  engineers  and  others  who 
are  required  to  have  knowledge  of  the  exact  elevation 
of  the  locality  at  which  their  starting  points  are 
founded.  From  1896  to  1910.  inclusive,  the  Geological 
Survey  marked  more  than  1S00  exact  elevations  in  the 
state.  These  datum  points  have  been  marked  by  means 
of  tablets,  caps  on  iron  posts  imbedded  in  the  ground, 
or  small  metal  disks  driven  into  trees,  posts,  etc.,  the 
number  stamped  with  steel  dies  on  the  bench  marks 
representing  the  elevations  to  the  nearest  foot  as  deter- 
mined by  the  levelman. 
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THE  TROUBLE  AT  SAINTS'  REST. 


Miss  Miggins  Upsets  Calculations  at  the  Thanksgiving  Ball. 


The  group  of  waiting  idlers  who  had  followed  in  its 
course  the  shade  of  the  big  pine  in  front  of  the  stage 
office  were  listening  with  languid  though  critical  in- 
terest to  Long  Jake's  story.  Old  man  Summers  walked 
slowly  over  to  the  stage  road  and  gazed  down  into  the 
valley. 

"Here  she  comes !"  he  shouted,  standing  in  the  middle 
of  the  road,  with  his  right  hand  over  his  eyes.  The 
listeners  sprang  to  their  feet  and  hastened  to  the  road- 
side. 

A  swirl  of  dust  appeared  around  the  bend,  and  out  of 
it  came  the  noise  of  the  rattling  of  wheels  and  the  beat- 
ing of  hoofs.  Then  a  stage  appeared,  and  a  minute  later 
the  driver  made  his  usual  theatrical  stop  before  the 
office. 

The  guard,  jumping  lightly  to  the  ground,  held  open 
the  stage-dorjr.  Mrs.  Miggins,  fat,  fair,  and  certainly 
more  than  forty,  awkwardly  descended  to  the  ground, 
and  then  appeared  Miss  Miggins.  Miss  Miggins  was 
young  and  Miss  Miggins  was  pretty.  Charming  glances 
from  her  melting  blue  eyes  accompanied  her  musical 
voice,  while  her  red  cheeks  and  hair  of  gold  made  the 
surrender  of  the  hearts  of  the  men  of  Saints'  Rest  un- 
conditional. 

The  last  roll  of  blankets  had  found  its  owner,  the 
horses  had  been  led  away,  and  the  sleeping  stage-coach 
stood  to  one  side.  The  major  was  enthusiastic  and  the 
group  before  him  was  attentive :  "At  last  the  eye  of  the 
world  is  becoming  focused  upon  the  great  natural  re- 
sources of  Saints'  Rest.  It  is  quite  evident,  suh,  even 
to  a  supe'ficial  observer,  that  Mrs.  Miggins  and  her 
lovely  daughter  have  been  lured  hither  by  the  unparal- 
leled attractions  of  Saints'  Rest  to  spend  their  days  in 
rapturous  contemplation  of  the  beauties  of  nature.'"' 

"Yer  mistaken,  major,"  said  old  man  Summers,  who 
had  been  diligently  scraping  his  pipe.  "Mrs.  Miggins 
ez  goin'  to  open  a  boardin'-house." 

"Who  said  so?"  demanded  the  major,  blankly. 

"That  sage-brush  pirate  who  pilots  the  stage.  Mrs. 
Miggins  told  him." 

The  major  looked  out  across  the  valley  for  a  moment 
and  then  stalked  silently  away.  No  one  thought  of  dis- 
puting the  word  of  the  stage-driver,  who  was  to  the 
camp  what  a  weekly  newspaper  is  to  a  rural  community 
— an  unquestioned  source  of  enlightenment. 

Old  man  Summers  gazed  after  the  retreating  form  of 
the  major  with  twinkling  eye.  "Oh,  yes,  Miss  Miggins 
ez  purty,"  he  remarked.  "So's  a  Sierra  rattler  sunnin' 
hisself  in  a  trail.  But  I'll  bet  a  pair  of  giraffes  ag'in' 
a  one-eyed  hippopothesis  that  trouble  an'  this  Miggins 
travel  together." 

On  the  evening  following  the  day  of  Miss  Miggins's 
descent  upon  the  peaceful  camp  of  Saints'  Rest,  every 
miner  in  the  Lost  Horse  Gulch,  from  the  crest  of  the 
ridge  to  the  bed  of  the  wash,  found  that  he  had  pressing 
business  on  the  main  street  of  the  camp. 

Among  those  who  took  their  ingenuous  ways  up  and 
down  the  uneven  paths  was  Jim  Bowloe.  Nature  had 
not  been  niggardly  with  her  materials  in  his  building, 
and  Jim  was  fully  aware  that  his  appearance  justified 
the  turning  of  heads  in  admiring  glances.  When  he 
stumbled  on  the  best  claim  in  the  gulch  he  accepted  the 
fact  nonchalantly,  realizing  that  it  was  but  the  due  of  a 
man  of  his  superior  gifts,-  and  when  black-eyed  'Cencion 
joined  her  mother,  who  ran  the  Bonita  restaurant,  the 
camp  unmurmuringly  recognized  his  right  to  be  first  in 
love  as  well  as  business.  But  now,  with  the  spell  of 
Miss  Miggins  over  them  all,  Jim  was  pained  and  sur- 
prised to  note  that  about  every  other  able-bodied  man 
in  the  gulch  was  obtrusively  present. 

Jim  Bowloe  had  a  bunk-house  partner,  Bobby  Hen- 
derson, who  being  in  stature  and  ambition  rather  insig- 
nificant in  comparison  with  his  partner,  was  usually  re- 
ferred to  as  "Bowloe's  partner."  He,  too,  was  with  the 
crowd,  wearing  a  look  of  conscious  innocence,  and  Jim 
wasn't  exactly  pleased  to  observe  that  his  hair,  which 
had  not  heretofore  had  an  encounter  with  a  brush  since 
he  left  the  states,  was  now  combed  as  nearly  straight  as 
nature  would  permit. 

Great  changes  in  the  social  life  of  Saints'  Rest  fol- 
lowed the  arrival  of  Miss  Miggins.  Every  day  there 
was  that  noticeable  air  of  dressed-up  stiffness  which 
had  before  appeared  at  first-class  funerals  only.  Cer- 
tain prominent  citizens  declined  to  get  hilarious  except 
after  nightfall,  a  tribute  to  the  influence  of  Miss  Mig- 
gins which  at  first  excited  some  uneasiness  among  the 
dispensers  of  various  elixirs,  but  when  they  found  that 
her  presence  did  not  prevent  the  scrupulous  ones  from 
remaining  under  the  rule  of  Bacchus  the  following  day 
they  accepted  the  reform  with  great  good  nature. 

The  partners,  who  lived  in  a  cabin  on  the  hillside, 
did  not  become  guests  of  the  new  boarding-house, 
partly  because  of  pride,  partly  because  of  an  indispo- 
sition on  the  part  of  either  to  broach  the  subject,  and 
largely  because  of  the  very  great  distance  of  the  Mig- 
gins establishment  from  their  claims.  But  neither  was 
long  in  obtaining  an  introduction  to  the  daughter  of 
the  house. 

Since  the  junior  Summers  was  a  fiddler  whose  fame 
stopped  not  short  of  two  days'  travel  from  the  camp, 
there  was  really  no  good  reason  for  not  having  a 
Thanksgiving  ball.  A  committee  secured  for  a  bail- 
room  the  large  card  annex  of  the  Saints'  Retreat,  a  re- 
sort with  a  somewhat  misleading  name,  and  the  camp 
resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  to  see 
that  the  ball  was  a  success.    Invitations  were  not  issued, 


for  in  the  perfect  democracy  of  Saints'  Rest  the  right 
of  every  sober  inhabitant  to  be  present  was  recognized 
without  debate. 

Old  man  Summers  and  Long  Jake  discussed  the  so- 
cial situation  with  interest.  "It  strikes  me,"  said  Sum- 
mers, "that  the  favorite  lightnin'-rods  hyarabouts  air 
Bowloe  and  Henderson." 

"It  do  look  that  way,"  admitted  Long  Jake;  "but  the 
head  man  at  a  funeral  aint  always  the  most  joyful. 
\ou  know  that  cabin  o'  theirs — two  rooms  and  three 
doors.  They  say  ez  how  since  this  Miss  Miggins  ar- 
rived that  the  spiders  hev  cobwebbed  the  door  'tween 
the  rooms  and  tied  the  han'le  to  the  walls  'thout  ever 
bein'  bothered." 

As  Thanksgiving  approached,  the  excitement  in  the 
society  circles  of  the  gulch  increased.  Hair  that  before 
had  found  no  barber  in  the  wilderness  now  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  shears;  clothes  which  had  never 
before  given  their  owners  any  anxiety  now  became  the 
objects  of  critical  inspection;  and  boots  and  bandanda 
handkerchiefs  received  equally  careful  attention.  And 
what  thrills  of  delight  were  experienced  by  the  owners 
of  "sto'  "  clothes  of  the  Sunday-go-meetin'  style,  relics 
of  San  Francisco  civilization !  The  partners  were 
among  this  lucky  number,  but  neither  rested  on  his 
laurels. 

The  express  agent  had  closed  his  books  for  the  day 
and  was  balancing  them  in  his  usual  easy  manner,  cash- 
book  in  one  hand  and  report-book  in  the  other,  when 
he  was  interrupted.  Jim  Bowloe  leaned  upon  the  coun- 
ter, holding  in  his  hand  a  soiled  copy  of  a  San  Fran- 
cisco newspaper.  "I  want  yeh  to  help  me  out,"  he 
said,  in  answer  to  the  agent's  look  of  inquiry.  A  low- 
voiced  conference  followed.  Together  they  examined 
the  advertising  columns  of  the  paper. 

"Fo'ty-five  dollars,  did  yeh  say?"  said  Jim. 

"Fortv-five  dollars." 

"  'Pears  to  me  that's  steep,  purty  steep,  but  I  aint  the 
man  ter  kick  about  trifles.  Here's  yer  money.  Git  it 
started  as  soon  as  yeh  can."  The  agent  smiled  softly, 
while  Bowloe  trudged  away  in  the  darkness. 

Strange  happenings,  like  calamities,  often  come  not 
singly.  It  was  the  very  next  evening,  and  the  express 
agent  was  engaged  in  a  hopeless  effort  to  make  every 
dollar  in  the  cash-drawer  balance  two  in  his  accounts, 
when  he  glanced  up  and  found  Bobby  Henderson  atten- 
tively regarding  him  over  the  counter.  He,  too,  was 
confidential,  and  he,  too,  had  a  copy  of  a  San  Fran- 
cisco paper.     There  was  a  whispered  conference. 

"Forty-five  dollars?"  said  Henderson.  "Aint  that 
rather  high?" 

"Oh,  no,"  answered  the  agent,  smilingly;  "such 
things  don't  grow  on  every  mesquite  bush." 

"Well,''  said  Henderson,  "this  aint  a  question  of 
'dobes,  so  here's  your  dust." 

The  next  stage  brought  two  packages  to  the  camp 
that  were  exactly  alike,  outwardlv.  One  was  addressed 
to  Bowloe  and  the  other  to  Henderson. 

It  was  the  evening  of  a  day  not  long  before  Thanks- 
giving, and  Jim  Bowloe  was  preparing  to  take  his  de- 
parture from  the  Miggins  parlor.  He  hesitated  for  a 
moment  as  he  arose,  and  Miss  Miggins  smiled  en- 
couragingly. 

"Of  course,  Miss  Miggins.  you'll  be  down  at  the  big 
time  Thursday  night.  An'  I'll  feel  most  oncommonly 
obleeged  if  you'll  let  me  have  the  pleasure  of  seem'  you 
down  thar  an'  back.  I'll  fix  it  up  so  I  won't  be  any  dis- 
grace ter  you."  And  Bowloe  threw  back  his  shoulders 
and  looked  down  at  himself  admiringly. 

To  this  Miss  Miggins,  smiling  sweetly  and  holding 
open  the  door,  replied :  "I'll  be  ready  to  go  not  later 
than  eight  o'clock." 

The  next  evening  Henderson  stood  on  the  door-step, 
twirling  his  hat.  Miss  Miggins  regarded  him  with  a 
pleasant  look  of  inquiry. 

"Miss  Miggins,"  said  he,  "I  know  I  aint  equal  to  the 
occasion,  but  neither's  nary  other  man  in  the  gulch. 
But  I  reckon  you'll  want  to  see  the  dance,  an'  if  you 
need  a  feller  to  kind  o'  p'int  out  the  way,  it'll  be  great 
joy  ter  me  to  be  the  favored  man.  An'  I'll  fix  up  as 
much  for  the  occasion  as  Californy  will  allow." 

Miss  Miggins  was  kind-hearted.  She  looked  at  the 
face  of  the  young  man  before  her,  and  then  said  simply 
and  sweetly:     "I'll  be  ready  at  eight  o'clock." 

It  was  supper-time  in  the  gulch.  The  express  agent 
leaned  idly  against  the  stump  of  the  big  pine  that  used 
to  mark  the  bend  in  the  canon  and,  with  an  expression 
of  amusement  curling  his  lips,  regarded  'Cencion,  who 
stood  before  him  with  her  black  eyes  flashing. 

"It  will  be  a  good  joke,"  he  said,  "and  that  is  the 
reason  I  spoke  of  it  to  you,  for  I  am  of  your  opinion 
that  Jim  needs  taking  down  a  little.  But  you'd  better 
take  both  outfits,  for  neither  of  them  knows  what  the 
other  has  done,  and  if  either  lost  his  layout  and  then 
saw  the  other  arrayed  in  purple  and  fine  linen — well, 
there  would  be  trouble  and  a  funeral,  to  say  the  least." 

"It  is  well."  said  the  girl,  and  disappeared  among  the 
growing  shadows. 

The  express  agent  gazed  after  her  departing  form 
curiously.  "If  she  could  write,"  he  murmured  re- 
flectively, "there  is  one  word  she  would  certainly  begin 
with  a  capital  letter.     And  that  is  .'Revenge.' " 

The  candles  sputtered  bravely  that  night  in  front  of 
the  tin  reflectors,  the  lone  fiddler  played  with  all  the 
iervor  the  occasion  demanded,  and  the  floor  creaked 
and  groaned  under  the  grand  march,  but  neither  Bow- 
loe nor  Henderson  saw  the  opening  of  the  grand  ball. 

The  partners  did  not  arrive  at  the  cabin  on  the  hill- 
side at  the  same  time  after  supper.  Bowloe,  with 
thoughts  of  neckties  of  flaming  hues,  white  collars  of ! 


wonderful  heights  and  stiffness,  and  shirts  upon  the 
fronts  of  which  were  pictured  all  the  flowers  of  the 
field,  arrived  home  early.  It  is  not  known  just  what 
his  feelings  were  when  he  comprehended  the  situation, 
but  the  opinion  prevailed  in  the  camp  that  by  not  being 
present  it  lost  the  effect  of  the  most  expressive  and 
artistic  burst  of  profanity  ever  uttered  in  the  mountain-. 
Jealousy  fathers  distrust,  and  Bowloe  searched  his  part- 
ner's room,  but  uselessly.  Then,  reiving  on  the  natural 
graces  of  his  person,  he  arrayed  himself  as  best  he 
could  and  started  for  the  Miggins  home.  If  Henderson 
had .     He  shut  his  teeth  hard  at  the  thought. 

"Oh,"  said  the  freckle-faced  young  lady  who  an- 
swered his  rap,  "Miss  Miggins  went  ever  so  long  ago 
with  another  gentleman."  And  she  smiled  as  only"  a 
neglected  young  lady  can  under  such  circumstances. 
Bowloe  stared  at  her  for  a  moment,  speechless,  and 
then,  filled  with  astonishment  and  rage,  turned  away  in 
the  darkness  toward  the  scene  of  the  festivities. 

Ten  minutes  later  the  maid,  who  was  gloomily  re- 
flecting upon  the  unkindness  of  fate  that  made  her  stay 
at  home  the  night  of  the  ball,  heard  another  knock. 
This  time  it  was  Henderson  that  the  light  of  the  candle 
shone  upon,  and  his  face,  too,  gave  evidence  of  inward 
trouble.  "Miss  Miggins."  said  the  maid,  "has  been 
gone  quite  a  while.  She  went  with  another  gentleman." 
Bobby's  face  turned  to  flint. 

Jim  Bowloe  did  not  find  Miss  Miggins  at  the  dance. 
He  felt  relieved,  for  if  she  had  disappointed  him,  she 
had,  at  least,  not  favored  any  one  else.  And  so.  having 
a  great  regard  for  the  reputation  of  James  Bowloe. 
Esquire,  he  affected  an  air  of  great  enjoyment  and  to 
one  or  two  inquiries  regarding  Miss  Miggins  he 
shrugged  his  shoulders  as  much  as  to  say  that" that  was 
a  subject  in  which  he  was  not  interested.  His  laugh 
was  the  loudest,  his  jokes  the  most  numerous,  and  his 
dancing  the  liveliest  of  all  the  company.  Bobby  Hen- 
derson, coming  down  the  street,  had  no  thought  of  the 
pleasures  of  the  ball.  He  was  fully  satisfied  that  Bow- 
loe was  a  thief  and  that  he  was  the  victim  of  the  rob- 
bery. At  the  door  of  the  improvised  ball-room  he 
naused  for  a  moment,  and  then,  in  the  whirl  of  dancing 
figures,  one  caught  his  eye  and  he  saw  nothing  else. 
His  lip  curled  scornfully.  Bowloe  the  brave,  Bowloe 
the  mighty,  had  stolen  his  clothes,  but  was  afraid  to 
wear  them !  Straight  across  the  floor  he  strode,  heed- 
less of  the  dancers'  rights,  and  in  another  moment  Bow- 
loe was  gazing  into  the  angry  eyes  of  his  partner. 
Then  Henderson  spoke.  His  tones  were  not  loud,  but 
his  tense  voice  caused  every  dancer  to  stop  and  listen, 
and  the  scorn  and  rage  expressed  in  every  word  and 
gesture  held  their  attention. 

"A  man  might  jump  a  widder's  claim  and  then  try  to 
distract  her  attention  bv  killin'  her  six  small  children. 
or  he  might  trade  all  the  good  words  on  his  mother's 
tombstone  fer  a  drink  of  bad  whisky ;  but  that  man's  a 
gentleman  'longside  of  a  feller  that  steals  his  partner's 
lavout  and  then  is  too  big  a  coward  to  use  it." 

In  the  moment  of  silence  that  followed,  every  man 
drew  his  breath  and  turned  his  face  squarely  to  where 
the  forms  of  the  partners  stood  statued  in  the  candle- 
light, and  everv  woman  shrank  instinctively  toward 
the  door.     Bowloe's  red  face  swelled  darkly  with  rage. 

"You  scoundrel !"  he  shouted,  as  he  leaped  forward. 
And  then  the  trouble  began. 

It  was  well  that  it  had  been  made  the  unwritten  law 
of  Saints'  Rest  that  no  gentleman  should  carry  a 
weapon  to  a  social  entertainment,  for  if  it  had  not  been 
so  the  population  of  the  camp  would  have  been  sadlv 
less  by  sunrise.  As  it  was,  there  were  many  private 
scores  to  be  paid  off,  many  personal  grudges  to  lie 
settled,  and  the  population  of  Saints'  Rest  rose  joyfully 
to  the  occasion. 

******** 

The  major  and  Superintendent  McAdoo  of  the  Star- 
light Stage  Company  rode  side  by  side  in  the  moon- 
light, while  two  officers  and  a  detective  loped  close  be- 
hind. 

"His  reports."  said  Superintendent  McAdoo,  "have 
not  been  satisfactory  for  some  time,  but  I  thought  it 
was  the  result  of  incapacity  or  carelessness  rather  than 
dishonest)'." 

"I  suspected  him,"  returned  the  major,  "just  as  soon 
as  he  refused  to  snap  up  some  of  those  bargains  in 
fifty-foot  lots  on  Hermosa  Boulevard,  which  wc  are 
going  to  build." 

Not  a  trace  could  be  found  anywhere  that  night 
of  the  stage  agent.  Joe  McLearv.  The  next  morning 
brought  no  better  success.  Indeed  it  is  a  difficult  mailer 
to  get  information  out  of  a  man  who  has  his  head 
bandaged  with  a  towel  or  carries  a  newly  lamed  arm 
in  a  sling,  or  who  is  perchance,  like  Henderson  or  B 
loe.  confined  to  his  bed  with  aches  and  sprains  and 
bruises.  So  sore  a  subject  was  the  Thanksgiving  hall 
that  strangers  for  months  afterward  found  it  unprofit- 
able to  introduce  it  as  a  topic  of    discussion. 

The  next  day  at  noon  old  man  Summers  dismounted 
from  his  burro  in  front  of  the  Saints'  Retreat 
ambled  inside.  He  smiled  grimly  as  he  listened  to 
Jake's  history  of  the  Thanksgiving  ball.  Then  he 
laid  down  his  pipe  and  took  off  his  old  felt  hat.  The 
crowd  gathered  around  him.  for  they  knew  he  had  some 
important  news. 

"I  was  comin'  down  the  Elk  Flat  trail   when   I  met 
these   parties   last   night.     I   can't   say   what   thev    war 
talkin'  about,  but  this  I  obsarved:  thi 
b'iled   shirt  an'   a   white  collar  which 
didn't  hev  when  T  saw  him  last,  an' 
Miss   Miggins.  and  the  mewls  wall 

. 
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TAMMANY  AT    BAY. 


"Flaneur"  Describes  the  Struggle  in  New  York  and   Some 
of  the  Causes  of  the  Tammany  Strength. 


Before  this  letter  is  in  print  the  New  York  mayoralty 
contest  will  be  a  matter  of  history.  Mr.  Gaynors  chair 
will  be  filled  either  by  proved  rascality  or  by  a  re- 
spectability that  may  be  real  enough,  that  doubtless  is 
real  enough,  but  that  has  not  yet  been  tried  by  fire. 
John  Purroy  Mitchel  is  only  thirty-four  years  of  age. 
He  has  been  president  of  the  boaid  of  aldermen,  and 
his  bearing  and  policies  have  been  irreproachable.  He 
has  also  been  commissioner  of  accounts  under  Mayor 
McClellan  and  his  career  was  never  tainted  even  by 
suspicion.  But  the  mayoralty  of  Xew  York  is  quite 
another  proposition.  The  banks  of  the  national  stream 
are  simply  strewn  with  the  wrecks  of  reformers,  and 
the  sight  of  their  melancholy  remains  is  small  justi- 
fication for  enthusiasm.     And  they  all  began  so  well. 

Certainly  there  was  never  a  contest  fought  with 
more  passionate  energy  than  this  one  or  with  so  many 
cross  currents  to  hinder  political  navigation.  Mayor 
Gaynor  though  dead  yet  speaketh.  and  we  are  reminded 
a  hundred  times  of  almost  the  last  public  utterance  that 
he  ever  made  when  he  said  that  all  these  Tammany 
men  are  "of  the  same  stripe."  If  Gaynor  were  alive  and 
not  himself  a  candidate  he  would  of  course  throw  all  his 
weight  on  the  side  of  Mitchel.  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of 
Xew  York  that  she  is  sufficiently  grateful  to  Gaynor  to 
remember  what  he  said. 

Then  there  is  Sulzer,  and  Sulzer  will  play  a  large 
part.  It  is  of  no  use  to  say  that  he  ought  not  to  play 
a  large  part  and  that  he  is  a  poor,  tattered  charlatan 
whose  posings  and  mouthings  have  disgusted  all  decent 
people.  We  have  to  take  human  nature  as  we  find  it. 
and  human  nature  as  found  in  Xew  York  has  decided 
that  every  one  whom  Tammany  hates  must  necessarily 
be  a  saint,  a  Galahad,  and  therefore  to  be  followed 
with  reverence.  Sulzer  demands  that  his  "vindication" 
shall  take  the  form  of  the  head  of  Tammany  on  a 
charger  and  there  are  thousands  of  people  who  will  do 
whatever  Sulzer  says. 

For  these  and  for  many  other  reasons  we  may  as- 
sume that  the  forces  against  Tammany  are  irresistibly 
large.  Moreover.  Murphy  has  made  the  grave  mistake 
of  not  putting  his  best  foot  foremost.  He  could  have 
found  many  better  men  than  McCall.  men  whose  odor 
is  not  so  overpowering,  who  are  not  so  flagrantly  and 
unashamedly  brutal.  McCall  has  been  well  described 
as  a  "roughneck."  the  idol  of  the  Bowery  tough,  an 
example  of  graft  in  its  crudest  and  ugliest  form. 
Every  one  knows  the  part  played  by  McCall  in  the  in- 
surance standals.  Every  one  knows  that  he  would  play- 
that  same  part  over  again,  and  that  he  is  entirely  in- 
capable of  regarding  any  public  office  whatsoever  other 
than  as  a  cow  to  be  milked.  During  the  next  four 
years  Xew  York  will  have  to  spend  three  hundred  and 
thirty  million  dollars  upon  its  public  transit  system. 
The  spectacle  of  McCall  wallowing  in  that  heap  of 
gold  is  enough  to  stagger  the  imagination.  Murphy 
should  at  least  have  put  up  some  sort  of  a  bluff  of 
honesty,  he  should  have  found  some  kind  of  a  figure- 
head not  so  obviously  felonious.  But  who  knows? 
Doubtless  Murphy  has  his  little  domestic  difficulties  like 
the  rest  of  us. 

Tammany  will  probably  be  beaten  and  by  a  substan- 
tial majority,  but  Tammany  has  been  beaten  before  and 
has  survived  its  tribulations.  Municipal  virtue  is  al- 
ways spasmodic,  but  municipal  vice  is  a  permanent 
institution.  Tammany  will  not  be  exterminated,  al- 
though Murphy  himself  will  probably  be  a  retired 
country  gentleman  before  the  sun  shines  once  more 
over  the  wigwam.  It  is  easy  enough  to  attribute  the 
strength  and  vitality  of  Tammany  to  what  Artemus 
\\  ard  would  call  the  "innate '  cussedness"  of  human 
nature.  Xew  York  electors  are  not  any  more  "cussed" 
than  the  rest  of  us.  and  the  average  voter  has  just 
those  same  vague  aspirations  toward  righteousness  that 
are  to  be  found  elsewhere.  Tammany  has  flourished, 
not  because  of  its  villainies,  but  in  spite  of  them.  To 
understand  the  power  of  Tammany  we  have  to  allow 
lor  various  factors  in  human  nature  that  are  usually 
ignored.  In  the  first  place  Tammany  is  an  eminently 
human  institution  and  one  that  has  had  an  invariably 
kindly  eye  upon  human  weaknesses.  It  has  always 
appealed  successfully  to  the  large  numbers  of  people 
who  want  to  be  let  alone,  and  who  object  to  a  domina- 
tion of  their  private  lives  by  the  pietistic  views  of 
other  people.  The  desire  to  be  let  alone  may  have  a 
far  from  sinister  motive.  Mayor  Gaynor  himself  was 
constantly  wielding  his  cudgel  over  the  heads  of  those 
who  refused  to  let  other  people  alone  and  whose  one 
conception  of  civic  righteousness  was  incessant  inter- 
ference with  the  relatively  innocent  pursuits  of  their 
fellow-citizens.  The  successes  of  Tammany  have 
usually  marked  not  so  much  a  desire  to  be  misgoverned 
as  a  resentment  against  being  governed  too  much.  And 
so  long  as  reform  means  an  inquisition  into  the  private 
lives  of  citizens  and  a  compulsion  to  regulate  those 
lives  in  accordance  with  some  particular  standard  of 
purity  there  will  always  he  Tammany  organizations. 
Action  ard  reaction  are  equal  and  opposite.  To  forbid 
a  man  to  drink  a  glass  of  beer  is  to  invite  a  saturnalia 
at  some  future  time. 

Whe"  Tweed  lay  on  his  deathbed  he  said:     "I  have 

do  good  to  everybody,  and  if  I  have  not  it  is 

nit.     I  am  ready  to  die  and  I  know  God  wiil 

me."     Now  that  was  not  hypocrisy.     It  proved 

leal,  hut  it  was  an  ideal.     Tweed's  concep- 


tion of  doing  good  was  a  personal  charity  and  kindli- 
ness, and  to  it  he  owed  all  the  success  that  he  ever  had. 
Tammany's  strength  lies  in  precisely  this  same  direc- 
tion. It  is  a  friend  of  the  lower  classes,  and  to  say  that 
its  charity  is  only  of  the  self-seeking  kind  is  to  prove 
one's  ignorance  of  the  facts.  Xo  one  is  so  "down  and 
out"  as  to  be  beneath  the  ministrations  of  Tammany. 
Xo  one's  case  is  so  hopeless  that  Tammany  will  not  find 
the  necessary  bail.  Tammany  furnishes  the  amuse- 
ments for  the  East  Side.  Its  excursions,  dinners,  and 
dances  are  always  in  evidence.  That  all  these  chari- 
ties have  some  kind  of  political  motive  is  true  enough, 
but  then  where  shall  we  find  any  one  whose  charities 
have  no  ulterior  motive  whatever,  either  here  or  here- 
after? All  political  organizations  depend  largely  upon 
the  social  characteristics  of  their  leaders.  Tammany 
is  not  to  be  blamed  for  seeking  power  by  means  of  its 
charities  and  beneficences,  but  it  is  to  be  blamed  for 
using  that  power  in  nefarious  ways.  But  the  charities 
and  beneficences  are  genuine  enough  in  their  way,  and 
as  such  things  go  nowadays. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  Tammany  was  originally 
a  benevolent  institution  and  nothing  else.  Its  original 
charter  of  incorporation  says  that  it  was  established 
"for  the  purpose  of  affording  relief  to  the  indigent  and 
distressed  members  of  the  said  association,  their  widows 
and  orphans,  and  others  who  may  be  found  proper  ob- 
jects of  their  charity."  Those  objects  were  carried 
out  so  successfully  that  the  temptation  to  bend  them 
to  political  purposes  became  irresistible.  There  are  a 
good  many  churches  that  have  done  very  much  the 
same  thing.  The  separation  of  religion  and  politics 
has  not  been  an  unvarying  principle  in  our  life,  and 
moreover  these  church  politics  have  not  always  been 
of  the  best  kind.  Tammany  made  a  peculiarly  vile 
use  of  the  power  that  it  gained  through  benevolence, 
but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  benevo- 
lence is  only  a  pretense.  And  it  may  be  said,  more- 
over, that  the  Tammany  force  will  never  become  ex- 
tinct so  long  as  reform  continues  to  mean  an  unwar- 
ranted interference  with  private  life  or  the  imposition 
of  a  compulsory  virtue  upon  individuals. 

Xew  York.  October  30.   1913.  Flaneur. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


On  the  May.  the  rocky  islet  which  lies  in  the  north 
side  of  the  mouth  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  on  the  coast 
of  Fifeshire.  Scotland,  is  located  probably  the  smallest 
golf  course  in  the  world.  The  island  is  about  a  mile 
in  length  and  two  and  a  half  furlongs  in  breadth,  and 
has  a  surface  of  rather  more  than  160  acres,  but  as  a 
large  part  of  it  is  unplayable,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
the  course  consists  of  only  three  holes.  To  make  the 
"round"  it  is  necessary  to  play  the  course  six  times. 
The  distance  between  the  holes,  however,  is  consider- 
able, and  the  links  are  decidedly  difficult  of  negotiation. 
The  best  score  is  said  to  be  70.  The  population  of 
the  island  is  very  limited,  consisting  entirely  of  the  crew 
of  the  great  lighthouse  which  stands  on  the  west  side  of 
the  May,  at  a  height  of  160  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
golf  "club."  therefore,  is  as  small  as  the  course,  but  no- 
where is  keener  interest  taken  in  the  game  or  are  the 
greens  kept  in  better  order.  There  is  an  "Isle  of  May" 
cup,  which  was  presented  to  the  club  by  a  gentleman 
from  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  who  visited  the  place 
some  time  ago  and  gave  this  trophy  for  annual  com- 
petition to  those  lonely  keepers  of  the  lighthouse. 


Icelandic  settlers  have  played  no  small  part  in  the 
progress  and  prosperity  of  the  province  of  Manitoba. 
Canada,  and  it  is  claimed  that  the  story  of  the  foreign 
population  of  Winnipeg  must  necessarily  begin  with  the 
Icelander.  He  has  set  the  pace  for  all  the  incoming 
races.  He  is  the  illustration  par  excellence  of  howr  a 
people  of  ambition  and  industry  can  master  difficulties, 
triumph  over  prejudice,  and  attain  their  desired  place 
in  the  commercial,  the  political,  the  intellectual,  and  so- 
cial life  of  a  hustling  and  growing  city  in  a  strange 
land.  In  Winnipeg  there  are  Icelanders  worth  from 
$100,000  to  S500.000.  Stepping  outside  the  city,  it  is 
not  unusual  to  find  Icelanders  with  farms  of  one  thou- 
sand acres,  all  of  which  they  have  earned  in  this  coun- 
try, for  few  of  them  possessed  S100  when  they  arrived. 
The  log  cabins  of  the  first  settlers  have  given  way  to 
neat  and  comfortable  frame  dwellings,  and  the  farming 
is  carried  on  with  the  most  advanced  type  of  imple- 
ments. 


Kinkazan.  the  sacred  island  of  northern  Japan,  now- 
one  of  the  most  attractive  spots  for  sightseers,  was  held 
so  holy  in  the  ancient  days  that  no  woman  was  allowed 
to  land  upon  its  shores,  although  it  was  visited  yearly 
by  hundreds  of  devotees  from  whom  the  priests  reaped 
a  rich  harvest.  But  in  1S73.  when  the  temples  were 
handed  over  from  Buddhism  to  Shintoism,  it  lost  much 
of  its  sacredness.  and  since  that  time  the  buildings  have 
been  gradually  allowed  to  fall  into  decay,  several  having 
been  completely  destroyed  by  fire. 

«■■  

During  the  calendar  year  1912  one  of  the  banks  of 
Xaples  received  in  small  remittances  from  emigrants 
domiciled  in  foreign  countries  S11.870.S85;  of  this  sum 
S9.824.120  came  from  the  United  States.  It  is  estimated 
that  in  a  normal  year  the  totil  remittances  by  emigrants 
to  their  relatives  and  friends  in  Italv  amount  to  about 
S70.000.000. 


The  Soul's  Defiance. 

I    said   to    sorrow's   awful    storm 

That  beat  against  my  breast : 
"Rage  on  !  tbou  may'st  destroy  this  form, 

And   lay  it   low   at  rest ; 
But  still  the  spirit  that  now  brooks 

Thy  tempest,  raging  high. 
Undaunted  on  its  fury  looks 

With  steadfast  eye." 

I  said  to  Penury's  meagre  train : 

"Come  on  1  your  threats  I  brave : 
My  last  poor  life-drop  you  may  drain 

And  crush  me  to  the  grave. 
Yet  still  the  spirit  that  endures 

Shall  mock  your  face  the  while. 
And  meet  each  cold,  cold  grasp  of  yours. 

With   bitter  smile." 

I  said  to  cold  Xeglect  and  Scorn : 

"Pass  on  !     I  heed  you  not ; 
\  e  may  pursue  me  till  my  form 
_  And  being  are  forgot : 
Yet_  still  the  spirit,  which  you  see 

Undaunted    by    your    wiles. 
Draws  from  its  own  nobility 

Its    high-born    smiles." 

I  said  to  Friendship's  menaced  blow  : 

"Strike  deep,  my  heart  shall  bear! 
Thou  canst  but  add  one  bitter  woe 

To   those  already  there : 
Yet  still  the  spirit  that  sustains 

The  last  severe  distress 
Shall  smile  upon  its  keenest  pains. 

And  scorn  redress." 

I  said  to  Death's  uplifted  dart : 

"Aim  sure!  oh,  why  delay? 
Thou  wilt  not  find  a  fearful"  heart, 

A    weak,   reluctant   prey. 
For  still  the  spirit,  firm  and  free. 

Unruffled  by  dismay, 
Wrapt  in  its  own  eternity, 

Shall   pass  away."  — Lavinia  Stoddard. 


Eighteen  hundred  Japanese  emigrants  left  for  Brazil 
recently.     This   makes  the   total   in   that   country  4800.  | 

all  of  whom  arc  engaged  in  coffee  plantation  in   Sao    impeachment  has  been  restricted  to  men  in  office  for 
Paulo.  I  conduct  in  office. 


My  Dream  of  Dreams. 

Alone  within  my  house  I   sit ; 

The  lights  are  not  for  me. 
The  music,  nor  the  mirth  ;  and  yet 

I  lack  not  company. 

So  gayly  go  the  gay  to  meet. 

Nor  wait  my  griefs  to  mend — 
My  entertainment  is  more  sweet 

Than  thine,  tonight,  my  friend. 

Whilst  thou,  one  blossom  in  thy  hand, 

Eewail'st  my  weary  hours. 
Upon   my  native  hills   I   stand 

Waist-deep  among  the  flowers. — Alice  Cary. 

» 

Rural  Sounds. 

Xor  rural  sights  alone,  but  rural  sounds, 

Exhilarate  the  spirit,  and  restore 

The  tone  of  languid  nature.     Mighty  winds. 

That  sweep  the  skirt  of  some  far-spreading  wood 

Of  ancient  growth,  and  make  music  not  unlike 

The  dash  of  Ocean  on  his  winding  shore. 

And  lull  the  spirit  while  they  fill  the  mind ; 

Unnumber'd  branches  waving  in  the  blast. 

And  all  their  leaves  fast  fluttering,  all  at  once ; 

Xor  less  composure  waits  upon  the  roar 

Of  distant  floods,  or  on  the  softer  voice 

Of  neighb'ring  fountain,  or  of  rills  that  slip 

Through  the  cleft  rock,  and,  chiming  as  they  fall 

Upon  loose  pebbles,  lose  themselves  at  length 

In  matted  grass,  that  with  a  livelier  green 

Betrays  the  secret  of  their  silent  course. 

Xarure  inanimate  employs  sweet  sounds, 

But  animated  nature  sweeter  still. 

To  soothe  and  satisfy  the  human  ear. 

Ten  thousand  warblers  cheer  the  day,  and  one 

The  live-long  night :  nor  these  alone,  whose  notes 

Xice-finger'd   Art    must   emulate   in   vain. 

But  cawing  rooks,   and   kites  that  swim   sublime 

In  still  repeated  circles,   screaming  loud. 

The  jay.  the  pie,  and  even  the  boding  owl. 

That  hails  the  rising  moon,  have  charms  for  me. 

Sounds   inharmonious  in   themselves  and  harsh. 

Yet  heard  in  scenes  where  peace  forever  reigns. 

And  only  there,  please  highly  for  their  sake. 

— William  Cozcpcr. 

A  Woman's  Wish. 

Would  I  were  lying  in  a  field  of  clover. 

Of  clover  cool  and  soft,  and  soft  and  sweet. 
With  dusky  clouds  in  deep  skies  hanging  over. 

And  scented  silence  at  my  head  and  feet. 

Just  for  one  hour  to  slip  the  leash  of  worry 
In  eager  haste  from  Thought's  impatient  neck. 

And   watch  it   coursing — in  its   heedless  hurry- 
Disdaining  Wisdom's  whistles.   Duty's  beck. 

Ah.   it   were   sweet   where   clover   lumps  are   meeting. 

And  daisies  hiding,  so  to  hide  and  rest ; 
Xo  sound  except  my  own  heart's  steady  beating. 

Rocking  itself  to   sleep   within   my  breast, — 

Just  to  lie  there,  filled  with  the  deeper  breathing 
That  comes  of  listening  to  a  free  bird's  song ! 

Our  souls  require  at  times  this  full  unsheathing — 
All  swords  will  rust  if  scabbard-kept  too  long. 

And  I  am  tired  ! — so  tired  of  rigid  duty. 

So  tired  of  all  my  tired  hands  find' to  do! 
I  yearn.  I  faint,  for  some  of  life's  free  beauty. 

Its   loose  beads  with  no  straight  string  running  through. 

Ay.  laugh,  if  laugh  you  will,  at  my  crude  speech, 

But  women  sometimes  die  of  such  a  greed. — 

Die  for  the  small  joys  held  beyond  their  reach. 

And  the  assurance  they  have  all  they  need. 

— Mary  Ashley  Townseud. 
■■»   

In  England  it  was  the  old  practice  to  impeach  for 
conduct  out  of  office.  Private  citizens  could  be  im- 
peached. Dr.  Sacheverell  was  impeached  for  preaching 
an  unpopular  sermon,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  for  pro- 
posing an  adjournment  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
Inigo  Jones  for  tearing  down  a  church.    But  in  America 
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A  BOOK  ABOUT  AMERICA. 


Mrs.  Alec-Tweedie  Writes  Some  of  Her  Impressions  of  the 
Land  and  Its  People. 


When  Mrs.  Alec-Tweedie  allowed  it  to  be  known 
that  she  intended  to  write  a  book  about  America  she 
was  warned  that  if  "you  write  about  America  and 
don't  lay  eulogy  on  with  a  spoon  you  will  never  be 
able  to  set  foot  in  the  United  States  of  America  again, 
they  will  hate  you  so."  Mrs.  Alec-Tweedie  admits  to 
some  skepticism  upon  this  point.  She  believes  that 
Americans  are  now  wiser  and  kinder  in  this  respect.  In 
any  case  she  has  now  written  the  book  against  which 
she  was  warned. 

Certainly  no  time  is  lost  in  preliminaries.  The  au- 
thor plunges  at  once  in  mcdias  res  and  she  begins  with 
a  heresy  of  the  most  flagrant  kind.  She  says  that  she 
has  never  been  able  to  see  any  particular  "rush"  in 
American  life.  On  the  contrary  she  thinks  that  if  the 
people  of  America  were  not  slow  by  nature  and  slower 
by  habit  they  would  not  wait  for  hours  at  barber 
shops  to  be  shaved,  and  loll  about  on  sofas  during  the 
process.  Men  would  not  waste  precious  moments 
standing  in  queues  to  have  their  boots  blacked,  or  sit 
in  "rows,  and  rows,  and  rows,"  at  all  hours  of  the  day 
and  night  in  hotel  lounges.  Americans,  she  tells  us,  are 
not  only  slow,  but  they  show  their  slowness  by  not 
understanding  how  slow  they  really  are.  American 
hustle  is  a  myth ;  "it  is  merely  false  haste." 

The  American  wants  power,  says  Mrs.  Alec-Tweedie, 
and  he  shows  it  by  his  endless  questionings,  since 
knowledge  and  power,  as  we  all  know,  are  synonyms : 

The  American.  God  bless  him,  always  wants  to  know  things. 
He  is  right.  We  can  not  know  things  unless  we  take  the 
trouble   to    learn   them. 

"Money-making  is  the  lowest  form  of  intellect,"  said  one  of 
America's  most  prominent  lawyers  to  me. 

"How  so  ?" 

"Often  it  is  mere  chance ;  often  it  is  merely  cheap  cunning 
that  amasses  wealth.  The  creative  brain  is  the  real  brain. 
The  arts  are  the  only  things  that  really  count.  Amassing 
money  becomes  a  disease  and  seldom  consorts  with  a  big 
brain." 

I  suppose  I  looked  surprised,  for  he  continued :  "A  man 
may  be  a  genius,  but  if  he  has  not  a  genius  for  making  money 
he  is  no  good  in  America.  That  is  probably  why  the  arts  are 
so  little  encouraged,  and  why  the  professions  generally  have 
not  the  high  position  they  have  in  other  lands." 

Sometimes  we  seem  to  detect  the  author  in  an  incon- 
sistency. Americans,  she  tells  us,  are  extraordinarily 
conventional,  while  at  the  same  time  they  are  much 
addicted  to  fads.  One  ordinary  American  must  and 
shall  do  exactly  the  same  as  another  ordinary  Ameri- 
can or  he  is  called  "crazy,"  and  that  settles  him: 

America  is  not  only  a  country  of  conventionality,  but  it  is  a 
country  of  fads.  Something  is  taken  up  most  warmly ;  lec- 
tured upon;  discussed;  read  about;  organized  into  a  society, 
which  holds  its  meetings  and  works  the  subject  to  death;  and 
then  a  few  months  later  a  new  idea  comes  along  and  out  goes 
Fad  Number  One  to  make  room  for  Fad  Number  Two. 

At  the  moment,  the  latest  fad  in  America  is  eugenics. 
They  are  just  founding  the  Eugenics  Education  Society  of 
New  York  along  the  same  lines  as  ours  in  England,  which 
has  been  going  strong  for  three  or  four  years.  Every  one  is 
talking  eugenics  or  trying  to  talk  eugenics ;  but,  no  doubt, 
lhat  too  may  be  a  fad  and  may  pass  away  like  many  others 
before  it. 

A  certain  touch  of  asperity  is  discernible  here  and 
there.  For  example,  we  are  told  that  American  women 
prefer  fashion  to  individuality,  whereas  English  women 
prefer  individuality  to  fashion.  Probably  it  would  be 
more  accurate  to  say  that  it  is  only  the  Parisienne  who 
has  made  individuality  fashionable,  and  that  an  undis- 
criminating  adhesion  to  the  mode  is  a  feminine  failing 
that  is  common  to  the  rest  of  civilization: 

Let  me  explain  myself:  Whenever  one  enters  an  American 
shop  one  is  immediately  told  that  "this  is  the  very  latest."  If 
il  is  the  latest  it  is  sure  to  sell,  no  matter  if  the  purchaser  is 
short  and  stout  and  the  dress  is  made  for  some  one  long  and 
thin.  It  is  the  latest.  That  is  sufficeint  for  the  customer, 
and  she  accordingly  orders  it  to  be  copied.  The  result  is 
that  American  society  women  are  like  a  fashion-plate.  They 
wear  the  most  costly  material,  fitted  to  perfection  on  good 
figures;  hundreds  of  dollars'  worth  of  plumes  of  every  hue 
cover  their  heads,  white  apparently  for  choice ;  but  if  it  is 
the  fashion  to  wear  tight  skirts,  each  vies  with  the  other  to 
see  how  tight  her  skirts  can  possibly  be,  and  if  Dame  Mode 
decrees  that  hats  should  be  worn  over  the  face,  every  woman 
pulls  her  hat  a  little  further  over  her  nose  than  the  other, 
and  so  on,  right  down  the  line. 

The  American  woman,  says  Mrs.  Alec-Tweedie,  is 
delightful.  She  takes  pains  to  be  nice  to  other  women, 
wears  her  smartest  clothes  at  other  women's  functions, 
and  is  always  determined  to  enjoy  herself.  But  she 
can  take  herself  seriously  at  the  same  time,  as  witness 
the  forty  or  more  clubs  for  women  in  Chicago  and  the 
philanthropic  work  accomplished  by  their  members: 

Yes,  American  women  strive  after  culture;  culture  is  a. 
craze,  and  so  hard  do  they  work  at  self-improvement  it  is 
really  sad  to  see  how  few  women  have  risen  to  acknowledged 
prominence  in  art,  science,  literature,  or  music,  in  comparison 
with  Europe.  Eut  America  is  young  yet.  she  tells  us  so  every 
day  and  all  day;  but  she  is  growing  older  and  more  matured 
rapidly.  There  are  nevertheless  crowds  of  brilliant  women 
in  the  states.  They  are  clever  and  they  are  fascinating;  they 
lay  themselves  out  to  be  charming.  But,  in  spite  of  their 
charm,  they  appear  to  make  the  most  unhappy  marriages,  and 
divorce  stories  thicken  the  air.  A  large  number  of  Americans 
seem  to  be  divorced,  and  the  others  to  have  had  appendicitis. 
They  do  not  seem  particularly  moved  by  either.  Every  state 
has 'a  different  divorce  law,  and  really  it  seems  as  easy  to  be 
set  free  as  it  is  to  be  married. 

The  American  reporter  strikes  the  author  with  dis- 
may, although  she  has  met  many  members  of  the  craft 
to  whom  her  gratitude  is  sincere.  She  finds  that  if  she 
fails  to  say  what  the  reporter  wishes  her  to  say  it  will 
make  no  difference  to  the  result.  She  will  be  repre- 
sented as  saying  it  just  the  same,  and  she  will  probably 
be  made  to  say  it  in  American  slang: 

American    reporters    are    a    type     of     the    American     brain. 


They  often  fail  to  get  the  best  or  the  most  characteristic  in- 
formation from  their  subject ;  and  in  their  desire  to  be 
smart  endeavor  to  force  their  victims  to  say  things  they  do 
not  think,  and  never  could  think  or  say. 

For  instance,  before  one  has  set  foot  in  a  town  the  re- 
porter  asks : 

"What   do    you    think    of   our   town?" 

You  have  never  been  to  "our  town" ;  you  have  not  had 
time  to  think  anything  at  all  about  it,  and  gently  say  so,  and 
fence  about,  while  the  interviewer  persists  in  plying  questions 
about  his  own  particular  city,  its  municipal  work,  its  build- 
ings, its  beauties,  and  above  all,  its  faults.  One  is  always 
?sked  to  point  out  faults,  and  then  roundly  abused  for  doing 
so.  For  the  American  reporter  dearly  loves  to  suggest  faults 
and  tries  hard  to  get  his  subject  to  agree  with  him. 

Mrs.  Alec-Tweedie  has  a  good  word  to  say  for  the 
art  of  America,  and  here  she  finds  a  marked  progress 
since  the  days  of  her  earlier  visits.  American  artists 
are  now  "a  noble  army  of  talent  to  which  the  states 
may  be  proud  to  have  given  birth": 

On  reflection,  one  of  the  things  that  has  most  advanced  in 
the  states  this  century  is  her  art.  In  1900  I  went  to  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  in  New  York  to  see  wrhat  the  Ameri- 
can painters  were  doing. 

"Will  you  tell  me  where  the  American  pictures  are?"  I 
mildly  asked  one  of  the  custodians.  The  man  was  not  sure, 
so  waved  me  to  a  colleague. 

"Where  are  the  American  pictures?"  1  again  asked. 

"In  such-and-such  a  room,"  he  replied. 

To  such-and-such  a  room  I  repaired,  but  I  had  made  a  mis- 
take. So  back  I  went  to  the  custodian,  and  told  him  he  had 
directed   me  wrongly. 

"Such-and-such  a  room,"  he  persisted,  "is  where  you  will 
find  the  American  pictures." 

After  a  little  more  explanation  how  to  get  there,  I  went 
back ;  but  was  again  confronted  with  canvases  by  Gains- 
borough, Reynolds,  Hoppner,  Lawrence,  and  Constable.  This 
was  ridiculous,  so  I  sought  another  porter. 

"Could  you  tell  me  where  the  American  pictures  are?"  I 
inquired. 

"Right  there,"  was  his  answer. 

"Oh,  no,  those  are  all  English." 

"We  call  them  American ;  anyhow  that's  all  we've  got," 
he  answered.  There  were  no  American  paintings.  The 
stranger  could  not  study  American  art,  because  there  was  no 
American  art  to  study. 

I  collapsed.  One  picture,  by  George  Boughton,  who  was 
born  in  America,  but  studied  and  painted  in  England,  was  the 
only  representative  of  American  art  that  I  could  find.  This  is 
now  all  changed.  There  is  a  room  devoted  to  several  excel- 
lent  American    canvases. 

The  author  devotes  some  space  to  education  in 
America  and  finds  something  to  praise  and  to  blame. 
She  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  principles  of  democ- 
racy have  been  carried  a  little  too  far,  but  "the  Ameri- 
can education  is  probably  better  today  than  in  our  pri- 
vate schools,  and  certainly  more  practical  than  that  ot 
our  public  schools."  And  she  admires  the  patriotism 
of  the  American  boy: 

All  the  time  their  god  is  the  American  flag.  The  patriotism 
of  the  country  is  simply  splendid,  and  it  is  all  due  to  youthful 
education  being  centred  round  the  star-spangled  banner. 
Every  morning  in  many  schools  the  teachers  salute  the  flag- 
Every  pupil  does  the  same.  And  further,  the  Sons  and 
Daughters  of  the  states  have  been  known  to  pack  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  in  their  boxes  when  traveling  in  foreign  lands. 
Great   Britain  is  not  outwardly  patriotic. 

Why,  we  appear  to  be  almost  ashamed  of  our  flag,  we  fly 
it  so  seldom.  One  can  walk  down  Regent  Street  and  see 
almost  every  other  nation's  flag  floating  in  the  wind,  and  not  a 
single  Union  Jack.  The  English  seem  as  shy  of  flying  their 
flag  as  they  seem  ashamed  of  demonstrating  affection.  Eng- 
lishmen invariably  show  their  worst  side  to  strangers,  largely 
from  shyness,  their  best  side  is  generally  packed  away  in  the 
store-room. 

Mrs.  Alec-Tweedie  tells  us  that  she  once  asked  a 
delightful  American  to  give  her  some  of  his  impres- 
sions of  London  while  she  was  writing  her  own  of  his 
country.  The  following  is  an  amusing  extract  from 
his  ready  response : 

Many,  many  things  are  different  and  interesting:  clothes, 
shoes,  attitude  of  the  audience  in  a  theatre — oh,  dear,  I  always 
feel  in  an  English  theatre  (not  a  music  hall)  as  though,  pres- 
ently, some  one  will  tap  me  on  the  shoulder  and  say,  "Sorry, 
sir,  but  you  must  go  out,  sir  ;  you  smiled,  sir  ;  not  allowed  to 
smile,  sir  ;  thank  you,  sir  ;  yes,  sir. 

Checking  the  trunks  ;  that  was  a  shock.  You  see  your  trunks 
delivered  to  the  railway  official,  but  when  you  ask  for  checks 
you  are  told  that  "that  is  not  the  custom,"  and  "There  you  are, 
sir."  When  you  reach  your  destination  you  pick  out  what- 
ever trunks  you  like  and  take  them  away.  "You  are  ex- 
pected to  take  only  your  own,  sir,  you  know."  It  is  funny, 
snd  one  only  smiles.     You  are  put  on  honor,  as  it  were. 

"Ticket  to  Edinburgh,  sir?  that's  the  train,  sir; — oh,  no,  sir 
— don't  bother  to  pay,  sir — you  can  pay  some  one  else,  sir — 
some  other  time,  sir,  will  do — when  you're  coming  back  will 
do,  sir." 

England  expects  every  man  to  be  honest. 

The  question  of  American  speed  and  hustle  is  evi- 
dently a  sore  point  with  the  author.  She  refers  to  it 
more  than  once,  and  always  with  a  certain  indignation 
at  what  she  evidently  regards  as  an  aspersion  upon 
the  rapidities  of  Europe: 

New  Yorkers  are  still  having  boots  blacked  at  odd  corners, 
they  are  still  enduring  the  sight  of  dust-bins  in  the  middle 
of  the  afternoon  in  the  best  thoroughfares,  and  they  have 
more  darkies  than  ever  and  more  magnificent  stores.  They 
still  talk  of  us  as  "mighty  slow,"  and  themselves  as  "mighty 
quick."  They  forget  that  our  letter  post  crosses  London  in 
a  couple  of  hours,  while  theirs  sometimes  takes  a  couple  of 
days.  They  do  not  realize  that  we  can  buy  a  thing  at  a  shop 
in  the  morning  and  have  it  delivered  before  tea-time  in  the 
afternoon,  while  they  are  lucky  if  they  get  it  next  day.  They 
still  think  that  we  are  very  slow  in  London,  and  imagine  that 
we  are  living  in  the  fifteenth  century  on  our  side  of  the  globe. 
They  still  charge  much  more  for  their  telegrams  than  we  do, 
and  one  can  not  prepay  the  reply  to  save  time.  They  are 
only  just  struggling  with  the  joys  of  a  parcels  post,  and  they 
still  omit  to  put  the  numbers  of  their  telephones  on  their  pri- 
vate letters. 

Wake  up.  Brother  Jonathan,  you  are  more  asleep  than  you 
are  aware  of;  your  strenuousness  is  often  mere  formula. 

When  will  the  states  rouse  up  and  copy  some  of  our  time- 
saving  systems!  Dear  old  Uncle  Sam,  you  really  do  nap 
sometimes. 

For  instance  in  England,  I  write  a  twelve-word  wire  to 
Jones,  that  costs  sixpence  or  one  cent  a  word.  In  the  corner 
of  the  form  is  an  allotted  space  on  which  I  put  "R.P.":  these 
two  letters  are  not  charged  for.  but  denote  that  sixpence  has 
been  given   for  a  paid   reply.      Whi^n  that  telegram   arrives  at 


Us  destination,  it  is  typed  off  and  a  reply-form  is  put  with  it 
into  the  envelope.  The  boy,  who  delivers  it  (on  a  bicycle  if 
its  destination  is  in  the  country),  waits  because  he  knows  it  is 
reply  paid.     Time  is  saved. — also  temper. 

The  sleeping  car  is  another  American  institution 
that  is  capable  of  some  improvement.  The  author  does 
not  like  to  have  to  dress  and  undress  by  a  process  that 
"resembles  a  miner  lying  on  his  back,  picking  for  coal." 
Moreover,  she  does  not  like  to  see  her  fellow-passengers 
in  those  various  stages  of  undress  that  are  sometimes 
necessitated  by  modern  travel : 

One  simply  would  not  dare  to  retail  some  of  the  sights 
seen  in  American  cars.  Some  people  undress  entirely,  espe- 
cially men  ;  women'  seem,  on  the  whole,  to  be  a  little  more 
self-respecting.  These  men  with  hair  on  end,  blue  chins,  and 
bleary  eyes,  walk  about  in  pajamas,  or,  worse  still,  unfastened 
garments  and  loose-hanging  braces — collarless,  shoeless,  any- 
how, at  any  hour  of  the  night  or  morning.  An  uncombed,  un- 
shaven male  being  should  never  show  himself  to  man  or  beast, 
and  certainly  not  to  woman.     He  is  not  pretty  to   look  upon. 

They  have  my  sympathy,  however.  How  is  one  to  dress 
on  a  shelf,  six  feet  four  inches  long  and  four  feet  wide?  One 
can  not  stand  up;  one  can  not  dress  sitting.  The  experiment 
is  a  Chinese  puzzle,  and  the  solution  has  not  yet  been  found. 

Mrs.  Alec-Tweedie  likes  Thanksgiving  Day,  although 
the  stranger  within  the  gates  is  likely  to  be  forgotten 
during  a  festival  of  a  wholly  domestic  nature.  She 
says  that  it  is  a  delightful  time  of  restfulness,  although 
her  efforts  to  discover  the  meaning  of  Thanksgiving 
Day  were  apparently  fruitless: 

I  was  in  Boston  for  the  great  national  fete.  It  really  was 
rather  amusing  to  ask  some  ordinary  persons  what  they 
thought   of   Thanksgiving   Day. 

Number  One  replied,  "Something  to  do  with  Pilgrim 
Fathers,   but   I   don't   know   what," 

Number  Two  answered,  "Thanksgiving?  Guess  it's  for 
getting  rid  of  English   rule." 

Number  Three  vouchsafed  that  "he  had  no  idea." 

Number  Four,  an  hotel  porter,  answered,  "Thanksgiving 
tor  the   birth   of   Christ." 

This  is  not  so  strange  as  it  seems  when  one  considers  that 
of  the  population  of  the  United  States  seventy-five  per  cent 
sre  not  of  American  origin.  But  whether  American-born  or 
not,  they  all  participate  in  the  joys  of  feasting. 

The  author  discovered  that  there  was  always  some 
one  to  tell  her  that  she  could  not  possibly  know  any- 
thing about  America  unless  she  had  visited  some  par- 
ticular state  or  locality.  First  of  all  it  was  Boston, 
but  when  she  had  reached  Boston  and  was  beginning  to 
congratulate  herself  that  at  last  she  was  in  the  way  to 
learn  something  of  representative  America  she  found 
a  new  mentor  who  told  her  that  all  her  efforts  had  been 
wasted  inasmuch  as  she  had  not  visited  California: 

Yes,  at  last  I  have  reached  my  American  Mecca.  After 
three  visits  of  about  three  months  each  in  the  United  States, 
1  have  seen  Boston ;  so  no  longer  can  Americans  twit  me 
for  knowing  "nothing"  of  the  country. 

I  am  satisfied.     Boston  I  saw.  and  Boston  conquered  me. 

Stay. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  says  some  one  in  my  ear.  "But  you 
have  not  been  to " 

"Oh,  yes,  I  have.     I  have  been  to   Boston,"  I  reply  eagerly. 

"But    have   you    been    to    California?" 

"Cal ?"   I   stammer. 

"Yes — have  you  been  to  California?"  persists  the  inter- 
rogator. 

"No,  I  have  not — only  to  Texas  and  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico   and  Missouri  and " 

"But  you   have  not  been   to   California?" 

"No,  I  have  not,"  I  am  obliged  to  confess. 

"Oh,  then  you  don't  know  anything  of  America,"  is  the 
renly. 

Collapse  of  the  writer. 

She  must  return  again  to  see  California  before  she  dies, 
or  remain  entirely  ignorant  of  America  from  the  Southern 
Argentine  to  beyond  the  St.  Lawrence,  all  of  which  she 
knows  a  little,   although  she  has  dared  to  omit  California. 

The  author  has  something  to  say  about  the  colored 
problem,  which  she  rightly  regards  as  one  of  the  most 
intricate  that  the  future  will  be  called  upon  to  solve: 

These  colored  people  are  queer  folk.  They  are  so  in- 
solent one  wants  to  knock  them  down,  even  a  woman  feels 
like  that ;  or  they  are  so  polite  one  feels  it  is  a  joy  to  be 
waited  on  by  them.  People  say  they  assimilate  the  ways  of 
those  about  them,  and  a  master  can  be  judged  by  the  man- 
ners of  his  servant.  A  good  darky  is  a  joy,  a  bad  one 
wants  kicking  for  his  insolence.  In  one  of  the  best  hotels  in 
America   I   asked  the   hall   porter  the   way   to   a   certain   house. 

"Walk  along  two  blocks  and  turn  west." 

"Which  is  west?"  I  ventured  to  ask. 

"West  is  west,"  he  surlily  replied,  all  the  time  keeping  a 
long    lighted    cigar   between    his    teeth. 

"I  am  a  stranger  and  would  be  much  obliged  if  you 
would   explain   whether  I   am  to  go  left  or  right." 

"Left,"  he  insolently  snorted,  and  puffed  a  great  whiff  of 
smoke   into   my   face. 

That   man   wanted   kicking. 

In  her  concluding  paragraphs  the  author  reverts  to 
a  supposed  American  resentment  of  criticism  and  sug- 
gests that  it  is  only  English  criticism  that  is  resented. 
This  kind  of  resentment  has  of  course  been  much 
exaggerated,  but  perhaps  there  is  something  in  the 
theory  advanced.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  says  Mrs. 
Alec-Tweedie,  that  we  will  accept  criticism  from 
strangers  and  reject  it  from  relatives: 

The  unfortunate  writer  has  probably  heaped  a  blazing  fur- 
nace upon  her  head  by  daring  to  joke  or  compare,  or  to 
admire  (even  admiration  is  resented  sometimes)  a  people  she 
likes  and  esteems,  and  calls  her  friends,  and  hopes  to  em- 
brace yet  more  warmly.  If  the  public  or  the  press  do  not 
accept  her  kindliness  of  spirit  she  will  be  more  than  ever 
convinced   that — 

HYPIiltSKNSITIVENESS    IS    THE    AMERICAN    Six. 

The  author  has  given  us  a  volume  that  is  by  no 
means  a  profound  study  of  American  life,  nor  intended 
to  be,  and  that  often  falls  into  the  inevitable  sin  of 
generalization.  But  she  i.s  always  kindly  and  shrewd, 
and  the  reception  that  will  doubtless  be  given  to  her 
work  will  help  to  correct  her  opinions  of  a  hyper- 
sensitiveness  that  may  mice  have  existed.  bu1  that  is 
now  conspicuous  by  its  absence. 

America    as    I    Saw    It.      By    Mrs. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $3. 
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The  End  of  Her  Honeymoon. 
Mrs.  Bellcc  Lowndes  uses  an  old  plot  in  a 
way  that  "is  startlingly  novel  and  dramatic. 
When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Dampier.  three 
weeks  married  and  just  at  the  end  of  their 
honeymoon,  reach  Paris,  which  is  to  be  their 
home,  they  stay  for  a  night  at  a  suburban 
hotel  which  is  so  full  that  they  are  accommo- 
dated in  separate  bedrooms.  In  the  morning 
the  young  wife  finds  that  her  husband  has  dis- 
appeared, and  her  perplexity  is  increased  by 
the  amazing  conduct  of  the  hotel  proprietor 
and  his  wife,  who  deny  all  knowledge  of  the 
missing  man  and  assert  stoutly  that  Mrs. 
Dampier  arrived  alone  on  the  preceding  night 
and  that  they  only  received  her  out  of  con- 
sideration for  her  youth  and  the  crowded  state 
of  the  city.  With  the  aid  of  an  American 
family  who  take  pity  on  her  plight  she  insti- 
tutes an  exhaustive  search  of  Paris,  but  with- 
out result.  The  police  appear  to  aid  her  in 
every  possible  way,  but  we  get  the  impression 
that  they  know  more  than  they  are  willing  to 
admit,  and  the  impression  is  deepened  when 
the  persistence  of  the  inquiry  produces  a  sort 
of  veiled  official  warning  that  the  search  had 
better  be  dropped.  The  same  idea  has  of 
course  been  used  before,  but  never  with  more 
skill  or  energy.  Xot  until  almost  the  last 
page  is  the  mystery  cleared  up,  and  it  is  done 
with  a  deft  cleverness  that  increases  the 
charm   of  an  exceptional  story. 

The  End  of  Her  Honeymoon.  By  Mrs.  Belloc 
Lowndes.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons; 
$1.25   net. 

Lincoln  and  Slavery. 

This  review  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  attitude 
toward  slavery  and  emancipation  is  an  exten- 
sion of  the  address  delivered  by  Mr.  Albert 
E.  Pillsbury  at  Howard  University  on  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  emancipation 
proclamation.  Mr.  Pillsbury  is  firmly  con- 
vinced that  Lincoln  realized  from  the  begin- 
ning that  the  extinction  of  slavery  was  as 
necessary  to  a  restored  Union  as  the  winning 
of  battles.  In  his  reply  to  Horace  Greeley 
he  had  said,  "If  I  could  save  the  Union  with- 
out freeing  any  slave  I  would  do  it."  This 
declaration,  says  the  author,  has  been  mis- 
quoted, misunderstood,    and  perverted. 

Already  resolved  upon  emancipation,  for 
which  he  must  have  the  people  with  him,  he 
seized  the  occasion  of  Greeley's  protest  to 
make  a  public  declaration  which  would  help 
disarm  the  conservatives  of  the  North  against 
the  policy  of  freedom  which  he  was  about  to 
proclaim,  as  he  had  disarmed  the  border 
states  against  it  by  the  offer  of  compensation. 
It  was  pure  hypothesis  to  say  that  he  would 
save  the  Union  if  he  could  without  freeing 
a  slave.  With  equal  truth,  and  as  little  sig- 
nificance, he  might  have  said  that  he  would 
save  the  Union  if  he  could  without  sacrificing 
a  man  in  battle.  Thousands  of  slaves  were 
already  freed,  by  course  of  war,  as  thousands 
of  men  were  fallen  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Pillsbury  pleads  well  for  his  conten- 
tion, and  incidentally  he  gives  us  a  finely  lit- 
erary appreciation  of  the  character  and  work 
of  Lincoln. 

Lincoln  and  Slavery.  By  Albert  E.  Pillsbury. 
Boston:  Houghton   Mifflin  Company;    75  cents  net. 


A  History   of  Russia. 

Professor  Kluchevsky  died  some  two  years 
ago,  after  establishing  an  almost  unrivaled 
reputation  as  an  historian  in  the  best  sense  of 
that  word.  It  is  unfortunate  that  he  never 
wrote  a  connected  and  comprehensive  story 
of  his  country.  His  preference  was  for  the 
selection  of  certain  periods  and  -  epochs  of 
Russian  history,  and  these  he  elaborated  with 
extraordinary  attention  to  detail,  although 
never  losing  sight  of  their  share  in  a  national 
unity.  His  present  work  therefore  is  not  so 
much  a  history  as  a  collection  of  historical 
essays,  each  devoted  to  some  phase  of  Russian 
national  life,  but  necessarily  lacking  in  the 
continuity  usually  associated  with  our  con- 
ceptions of  history. 

In  these  two  volumes  the  author  leads  us 
to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He 
shows  us  that  Russian  development  has  been 
the  result  of  economic  forces,  of  the  necessi- 
ties of  defending  the  trade  of  the  country 
against  aggression,  and  of  the  rivalries  be- 
tween trade  and  agriculture.  As  the  country 
gradually  became  unified  the  form  of  govern- 
ment changed  to  meet  the  changed  conditions, 
and  the  autocracy  came  into  being.  Serfdom 
owed  its  rise,  not  to  the  natural  tyrannies  oi 
early  communities,  but  rather  to  a  system  of 
taxation  which  made  the  whole  community 
responsible  for  the  imposts.  On  the  other 
hand  we  find  Ivan  the  Terrible  formulating 
a  sysiem  strangely  like  democracy,  not  from 
a  love  of  liberty,  but  that  he  might  the  more 
easily  focus  his  own  power  over  the  people. 
He  even  established  a  sort  of  parliament 
based  upon  a  franchise. 

It  would  be  impossible  within  a  convenient 

space  to  i  ivc  an  adequate  description  of  such 

a    work    as    this.      Written    for    Russians    and 

not    for    foreigners,    it    naturally    supposes    a 

nount   of  information  on  Russian  af- 

t    (he    average    reader   does    not    pos- 

'..  the  same  time  it  can  be  read  with 

!■>   those  who  admire  a  trenchant  style 

scholarship    that    is   based    on    broad 

ic     conceptions    of    human    progress 


and  that  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  col- 
lection of  facts. 

A  History  of  Russia.  By  V.  O.  Kluchevsky. 
Translated  by  C.  J.  Hogarth.  In  two  volumes. 
New  York:   E.   P.   Dutton   &   Co.;   $5   net. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.  have  published 
"Great  Expectations,"  by  Charles  Dickens,  re- 
told for  children  by  Alice  F.  Jackson.  It 
seems  a  pity  that  Dickens  should  be  "retold" 
by  any  one.  Children  who  read  abridgements 
and  adaptations  are  never  likely  to  read  the 
originals. 

The  American  Book  Company  has  pub- 
lished "Principles  of  Bookkeeping  and  Farm 
Accounts,"  by  J.  A.  Bexell  and  F.  G.  Nichols. 
The  volume  teaches  a  simple  system  of  keep- 
ing such  accounts  as  are  of  value  to  farmers, 
and  deals  only  with  the  commodities  and  con- 
ditions of  farming.    The  price  is  65  cents. 

"The  Boy  Woodcrafter,"  by  Clarence 
Hawkes  (Browne  &  Howell  Company;  $1.25 
net),  is  a  story  of  a  boy's  adventures  in  the 
woods  with  an  experienced-  woodsman  for  a 
companion.  The  story  is  not  only  told  in 
such  a  way  as  to  attract  the  boy  reader,  but 
also  to  encourage  in  him  a  genuine  love  for 
the  outdoor  life. 

"The  Principles  of  Character  Making,"  by 
Arthur  Holmes,  Ph.  D.  (J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany ;  $1.50  net),  is  a  practical  treatise  on 
the  training  of  the  child,  and  is  intended  for 
use  as  a  text  on  applied  psychology  in  re- 
gard to  the  home,  the  school,  and  the  nation. 
The  author  has  had  a  wide  experience  along 
the  lines  of  his  book  and  he  writes  in  a  sane 
and  wholesome  way. 

Sherman,  French  &  Co.  have  published 
"The  Ministry  of  Evil,"  by  Charles  Watson 
Millen.  The  volume  is  made  up  of  a  collec- 
tion of  poems  and  also  a  theological  discus- 
sion of  a  future  life.  The  author  seems  to 
suppose  that  his  theory  of  a  long  succcession 
of  lives  to  follow  this  one  is  original.  It  is 
one  of  the  oldest  speculations  of  the  human 
mind.     The  price  is  $1   net. 

"Representative  Cities  of  the  United 
States,"  by  Caroline  W.  Hotchkiss  (Houghton 
Mifflin  Company;  65  cents  net),  is  intended 
as  a  geographical  and  industrial  reader  and 
to  offer  to  boys  and  girls  in  the  grammar 
grades  a  fresh  point  of  view  for  the  final 
study  of  the  United  Sattes.  The  cities  dealt 
with  are  San  Francisco,  Portland,  Seattle, 
Denver,  New  Orleans,  Duluth,  Minneapolis 
and  St.  Paul,  Chicago,  Pittsburgh,  Gary,  Sa- 
vannah, Boston,  and  New  York. 

Among  the  novels  called  forth  by  the  re- 
form movement  in  the  world  of  politics  is 
"The  Vision  Splendid,"  by  William  MacLeod 
Raine  (G.  W.  Dillingham  Company ;  $1.25 
net).  There  is,  of  course,  the  usual  combi- 
nation of  saint  and  sinner,  and,  equally  of 
course,  the  saint  is  very  saintlike  and  the 
sinner  is  very  sinful.  Normal  experience,  on 
the  contrary,  seems  rather  to  show  the  good- 
ness of  the  bad  men  and  the  badness  of  the 
good  men.  And  this  is  especially  true  of 
politics. 

"Your  Child  Today  and  Tomorrow,"  by 
Sidonie  Matzner  Gruenberg  (J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company;  $1.25  net),  has  been  added  to  the 
increasing  number  of  books  intended  to  em- 
phasize the  importance  of  the  home  life  and 
of  the  direct  influence  of  parents  and  teach- 
ers. The  author  discusses  such  topics  as 
reasoning,  fear,  will,  obedience,  imagination, 
punishment,  plays  and  games,  ideals,  lies, 
adolescence,  heredity,  playmates,  and  friend- 
ships. Mrs.  Gruenberg's  book  is  the  result 
of  wide  experience,  and  it  may  confidently  be 
recommended  as  of  practical  value. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
Messrs.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  have  concluded 
arrangements  with  the  Librarie  Fischbacher 
of  Paris  by  which  they  will  issue  a  French 
edition  of  Mrs.  Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher's  "A 
Montessori  Mother,"  which  is  already  in  its 
fifth  edition  and  has  been  republished  in  Eng- 
land, while  active  negotiations  for  a  German 
translation  are  under  way. 

Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson,  whose  books  "Com- 
mon Diseases"  and  "A  Handbook  of  Health," 
have  been  so  widely  read,  recently  in  a  lec- 
ture on  "Human  Misfits,"  said :  "The  eu- 
genic scheme  of  physical  selection  and  ef- 
ficient mating  is  being  abandoned  because  of 
the  inability  to  decide  what  type  is  desirable 
and   because    types   are   so    rapidly    changing." 

"A  Changed  Man,"  by  Thomas  Hardy,  has 
just  been  published  by  the  Harpers.  It  is  the 
first  volume  of  Hardy  fiction  to  appear  since 
"Jude  the   Obscure,"  in   1895. 

"The  Truth  About  the  Railroads,"  just  is- 
sued by  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  is 
from  the  pen  of  Howard  Elliott,  the  new 
president  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford   Railroad. 

Walter  Archer  Frost,  whose  first  novel. 
"The  Man  Between,"  has  just  been  pub- 
lished  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  is  the  latest 
addition  to  the  ranks  of  the  athletic  novelists. 
He  is  a  Harvard  man.  class  of  1901.  He  was 
prominent  as  an  undergraduate — belonged  to 
the  famous  Hasty  Pudding  Club,  sang  in  the 
Glee    Club,    was    a    member    of    the    historic 


Union  Boat  Club,  and  won  his  numerals  for 
his  lustihood  with  the  oar.  Then  he  studied 
law  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  de- 
veloped a  taste  for  roving.  He  joined  the 
National  Geographic  Society,  and  he  took  up 
magazine  writing. 

Mr.  Cleveland  Moffett's  "The  Land  of  Mys- 
tery," just  published  by  the  Century  Com- 
pany, is  founded  largely  on  adventures  and 
experiences  of  his  own  during  extended  travel 
in  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land.  The  book  is 
now  being  dramatized  by  George  Hazeldon, 
author  of  "The  Yellow  Jacket." 

Whitelaw  Reid's  writings  on  education, 
government,  history,  and  literature  are  about 
to  be  published  by  the  Scribners.  "American 
and  English  Studies"  is  to  be  in  two  volumes. 
The  first  of  these  volumes,  which  is  devoted 
to  government  and  education,  treats  of  such 
subjects  as  "The  Rise  of  the  United  States,* 
"Organization  in  American  Life,"  "The  Diplo- 
matic Point  of  View."  The  second  volume, 
filled  with  studies  in  biography,  history,  and 
journalism,  embraces  chapters  on  "Abraham 
Lincoln,"  "Thomas  Jefferson,"  "Edmund 
Burke,"  "Lord  Byron,"  etc. 

"Behind  the  Beyond,"  Stephen  Leacock's 
new  book  of  humorous  sketches  announced 
for  October  24,  was  postponed  to  October  31, 
in  order  to  allow  for  simultaneous  publication 
in  Canada  and  in  England.  It  is  published 
by  the  John  Lane  Company. 

William  Richard  Hereford,  who  was  for 
four  years  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  World,  is  about  to  issue  his  sec- 
ond book.  Hereford  was  born  in  St.  Joseph, 
Missouri,  and  had  been  a  reporter  on  the  old 
Kansas  City  Times.  He  left  this  work  to  at- 
tend the  Harvard  Law  School,  but  he  was  not 
a  barrister  for  long.  His  first  book,  "The 
Demagog,"  a  story-  of  New  York  newspaper 
and  political  life,  appeared  three  years  ago. 
The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company  is  publishing 
Hereford's  new  book. 

With  the  publication  of  "The  Facts  About 
Shakespeare,"  by  Professor  William  Allan 
Neilson  and  Ashley  H.  Thorndike,  the  Tudor 
Shakespeare  is  complete  in  forty  volumes, 
thirty-nine  of  which  are  given  over  to  the 
plays  and  poems.  The  Neilson  text  has  been 
used  throughout. 

The  proofs  of  Mabel  Osgood  Wright's  new 
novel,  "The  Stranger  at  the  Gate,"  have  been 
finally  passed.  The  story  is  scheduled  for 
publication  by  the  Macmillan  Company  early 
in   November. 

A  new  and  thoroughly  revised  edition  of 
Francis  F.  Browne's  "The  Every-Day  Life  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,"  which  has  been  out  of 
print  for  years,  is  to  be  issued  this  month  by 
the  Browne  &  Howell  Company.  The  volume 
will  comprise  over  six  hundred  pages,  the 
aim  being  to  present  every  authentic  incident 
and  anecdote  of  Lincoln's  life.  Many  of  them 
have  been  obtained  at  first  hand  from  sur- 
viving friends  and  acquaintances. 

After  a  spectacular  residence  of  about  five 
years  in  the  United  States,  during  which  time 
he  climbed  from  the  very  bottom  rung  to  a 
position     high     in     the     world     of     successful 
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writers,  James  Francis  Dwyer,  whose  latest 
book,  "The  Spotted  Panther,"  is  just  pub- 
lished by  Doubleday;  Page  &  Co.,  has  returned 
to  Australia.  Mr.  Dwyer  is  a  native  of  Aus- 
tralia. Before  he  came  to  the  United  States 
Mr.  Dwyer  was  a  trader  in  the  South  Seas, 
and  later  a  newspaper  and  magazine  corre- 
spondent in  Australia.  When  he  came  to 
this  country  it  was  with  such  a  staggering 
load  of  material  that  once  he  got  well 
launched  on  the  literary  sea  his  stories  were 
snatched  up  at  fabulous  prices  almost  before 
they  were  completed. 
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Mr.  Jack  London's  New  Novel 


THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  MOON 


By  JACK  LONDON 

Author  of  " Burning  Daylight,"  "Martin  Eden,"  "The  Iron  Heel,' 
"The  Call  of  the  Wild,"  "The  Sea  Wolf"  etc. 

As  a  master  of  terse,  clear,  vigorous  English — 
As  an  incomparable  story-teller,  with  few  peers — 

JACK  LONDON 

Has  a  world-wide  reputation. 
His  vivid  imagination — his  original  plots — 
Turn  every  unfrequented  country 
Into  a  veritable  land  of  dreams. 
Where  romance,  tragedy,  and  comedy 

Hold  high  carnival. 
Always  depended  upon  for  the  unusual, 

THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  MOON 

His  last  novel,  is  that — and  more. 
A  love  story  in  his  most  powerful  style : 
A  background  of  modern  social  problems; 
The  heroine,  a  girl  of  singular  charm : 
The  hero,  prize-fighter,  adventurer,  man  of  affairs, 
Again  an  unforgettable  big  LONDON  man. 

Frontispiece  in  colors  by  George  Harper. 
Decorated  cover.      $1.3 5  net.      At  all  bookstores. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

France  Today. 

Those  whose  conception  of  the  religious 
situation  in  France  is  confined  to  vague  ideas 
of  conflict  between  church  and  state,  to 
clericalism,  and  those  even  more  intolerant 
forces  opposed  to  clericalism,  would  do  well 
to  read  this  weighty  volume  by  Paul  Sabatier, 
who  is  peculiarly  qualified  for  the  task  and 
who  finds  a  proof  of  his  success  in  the  abuse 
leveled  at  him  by  every  church  and  party. 
The  author  reviews  the  whole  religious  field 
throughout  his  country,  estimates  the  power 
of  the  contestants,  and  finally  reveals  to  us 
the  presence  of  a  vast  religious  sentiment  that 
is  no  less  actual  and  no  less  sincere  for  its 
present  inability  to  attach  itself  anew  to  the 
old  organization  or  to  create  for  itself  a  new 
one.  That  an  actual  religious  sentiment  does 
exist  he  has  no  sort  of  doubt.  It  rests  on  a 
recognition  of  human  duty  and  of  the  fact 
that  no  effort  can  avail  unless  it  is  based  on 
the  principle  of  self-sacrifice.  How  will  this 
sentiment  finally  orientate  itself?  Will  it  be 
drawn  back  to  the  church,  and  will  the  church 
meet  it  with  the  welcome  of  concession? 
These  are  questions  that  the  author  wisely  re- 
frains from  answering,  but  he  supplies  us  with 
all  the  facts  upon  which  we  can  build  our 
own  conclusions.  The  separation  of  church 
and  state  has  involved  heavy  material  losses 
upon  the  church.  But  this  is  by  no  means  an 
Jevil.  It  has  purified  the  church  from  all  those 
"whose  vocation  was  scarcely  more  than  a 
lively  desire  to  become  officials,"  and  it  has 
drawn  to  her  a  sympathy  which  will  more  than 
compensate  for  the  losses  sustained.  The  au- 
thor believes  that  if  the  church  can  now  sepa- 
rate herself  from  a  political,  aggressive,  vio- 
lent, and  intolerant  clericalism,  the  awakening 
of  idealism  which  is  everywhere  astir,  both 
in  France  and  elsewhere,  will  quite  naturally 
translate  itself  into  a  Catholic  religious  spring. 
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'THE  RAINBOW." 


Henry  Miller  and  San  Francisco  theatre- 
goers are  old  friends.  We  have  always  had 
rather  tender  sentiments  for  him  ever  since 
he  put  us  back  again  on  the  theatrical  map 
(from  which  the  majority  of  managers  had 
for  a  time  ousted  us)  by  coming  to  us  an- 
nually for  many  long  summer  seasons  with 
first-class  companies  and  first-class  plays.  In 
our  resultant  appreciation  of  him  we  have 
perhaps  sometimes  gone  to  extremes  in  in- 
cluding his  name  on  the  roll  of  the  famous 
ones  as  a  great  actor.  He  is  not,  and  never 
will  be,  but  he  is  a  very  accomplished  and 
painstaking  one,  always  striving  faithfully  to 
attain  to  a  high  standard  which  ever  beckons 
him  on,  and  bringing  to  his  work  an  intelli- 
gence, a  devotion,  and  an  infallible  stage  in- 
stinct which  enlighten  him  as  to  what  the 
public  wants,  and  which  have  contributed 
toward  his  high  standing  as  a  manager  and 
producer. 

His  usual  instinct  has  guided  him  in  the 
selection  of  "The  Rainbow."  The  play 
treats  of  the  havoc  caused  by  severed  do- 
mestic ties,  and  more  particularly  of  the  ten- 
der joy  flooding  the  heart  of  a  man  that 
nature  had  made  a  father  by  instinct,  when, 
after  long  years  of  separation,  his  little  girl, 
now  grown  to  be  a  pretty  maiden,  is  restored 
to  his  home  and  his  affections.  One  of  the 
prettiest  things  in  life  is  to  see  that  chival- 
rous, idealizing,  protecting  father- love  toward 
the  woman-child,  which  in  men  should,  and 
often  does,  take  in  later  years  the  place  of 
the  romantic  ardors  of  young  love.  Psycholo- 
gists have  established  that,  in  parents,  there 
is  an  instinctively  strong  bond  existing  be- 
tween the  mother  and  son  on  one  side,  and 
the  father  and  daughter  on  the  other.  And 
it  is  upon  the  strength  and  tender  beauty  of 
this  latter  tie  that  "The  Rainbow"  is  built. 

The  French,  who  occasionally  escape  from 
their  eternal  triangle  and  write  charming 
plays  bearing  on  other  themes,  have  recog- 
nized it.  Even  that  ruthless  heart  dissector 
Hervieu  allows  such  an  inference  incidentally 
in  "Le  Loi  de  I'homme."  Brieux  treats  of 
this  phase  of  family  affection  in  "Simone," 
and  in  that  delightful  play,  "Son  Pere,"  which 
possibly  suggested  to  Mr.  A.  E.  Thomas  his 
theme  for  "The  Rainbow,"  the  gradual  growth 
of  a  loving  comradeship  between  a  long- 
divided  father  and  daughter  is  tenderly  and 
charmingly  depicted.  Although  the  bare  out- 
lines of  the  two  plays  are  nearly  identical, 
Mr.  Thomas  has  written  his  own  play  in  his 
own  way,  making  quite  a  poignant  appeal  to 
the  affectional  sensibilities  of  men,  who  con- 
tribute many  soft-hearted  tears  to  the  un- 
folding of  his  little  drama  of  paternal  love. 

I  shouldn't  wonder  if  among  the  men  who 
weep  most  freely  over  this  play  are  many 
who,  like  Neil  Sumner,  are  regarded  as  rather 
a  bad  lot,  their  experience  of  the  stains  and 
smirches  of  life  having  a  tendency  often  to 
make  them  emotionally  responsive  to  whole- 
some and  sweet  influences  which  they  think 
might  have  saved  them.  However,  all  kinds 
of  men  wept ;  old  and  young,  fat  and  thin, 
bald  and  thatched.  I  saw  the  tears  sparkling 
in  little  runnels  in  their  crowsfeet,  for  they 
were  boyishly  afraid  to  give  themselves  away 
by  producing  shamefaced  handkerchiefs  to 
dry  them.  Those  numerous  tears  constitute 
a  very  strong  testimony  to  the  emotional  ef- 
ficacy of  Mr.  Thomas's  play,  for  they  are  the 
kind  of  tears  which  people  enjoy.  Everybody 
had  a  refreshed  look.  Their  dusty  (the 
men's,  I  mean  by  this  disrespectful  adjective) 
sensibilities  had  been  refreshed  by  a  balmy 
spring  shower,  and  the  expression  on  every 
face  showed  the  cleansing  and  healing  effect. 
I  think,  on  the  whole,  that  an  evening  of 
that  kind  of  appreciation  is  much  more  en- 
joyed by  men  retrospectively  than  the  sultry 
banalities  which  they  so  often  flock  to  enjoy. 
Poor,  soft-hearted,  grown-up  babies,  every 
now  and  then  they  make  the  novel  discovery 
that  the  sentiments  are  a  little  nearer  the 
centre  of  one's  being  than  the  risibles. 

Mr.  Miller,  with  his  usual  good  judgment, 
lias,  in  securing  "The  Rainbow,"  not  only 
achieved  possession  of  a  play  of  wide  popular 
appeal,  but  also  of  a  role  that  suits  him  par- 
ticularly well  in  his  present  phase.  He  has 
definitely  renounced  the  roles  of , young,  ro- 
martic  lovers,  and  that  quality  which  makes 
you  like  him  is  very  valuable  in  the  role  ot 
a  riarticularly  lovable  man,  whose  affections, 
;  want  of  a  normal  vent,  have  expended 
tl  >mselves  upon  horses,  sporting  people,  and 
sponges.  He  plays  his  emotional  scenes  very 
i,  with  due  restraint,  and  yet  heedful  to 
ndicate,   by  little  paroxysms   of   muscular   re- 


volt during  the  good-by  scene,  the  mental 
suffering,  all  outward  expression  of  which 
it  is  cruelly  decreed  that  a  man  must  re- 
strain. 

There  are  about  a  dozen  people  in  the  sup- 
porting cast,  Louise  Closser  Hale's  being  per- 
haps the  name  best  known.  They  are  care- 
fully selected  and  carefully  drilled,  Miss 
Ruth  Chatterton,  a  slender  stripling  appar- 
ently in  her  teens,  playing  very  daintily, 
sweetly,  and  prettily  the  role  of  the  daughter. 
In  her  attempt  at  naturalness,  however,  the 
young  actress  forgets  that,  softly  and  prettily 
audible  though  her  murmurs  are  to  us  at  close 
range,  there  must  have  been  sufferers  in  the 
upper  circles  that  could  not  hear  her. 

Excellent  stage  director  though  he  is,  I  have 
a  theory  that  Henry  Miller  suppresses  too 
much  the  individuality  of  his  players.  His 
productions  are  always  marked  by  the  utmost 
care  and  detail.  The  same  standard  that  has 
urged  him  on  to  make  it  a  lifelong  solicitude 
to  curb  and  control  his  natural  tendency  to 
indistinctness  causes  him  to  work  hard  in  the 
same  way  with  each  individual  member  of  his 
company.  But  a  family  resemblance  may  be 
detected  in  their  delivery  of  their  lines,  a 
sort  of  meticulous  elaboration  of  their  read- 
ing, which  makes  it  just  faintly  artificial. 
Louise  Closser  Hale  is,  among  the  women, 
the  one  who  most  escapes  it.  She  is  fortu- 
nate in  being  provided  with  a  role  that  suits 
her  particularly  well,  that  of  the  soft-hearted 
sister  with  an  irresistible  impulse  toward  neat 
and  sometimes  sharp-edged  repartee.  Robert 
Stowe  Gill,  who  plays  the  role  of  Nick  Hol- 
lins,  the  blackest  of  Neil's  black  sheep,  has 
his  own  manner  and  style—a  very  good  one 
— and  sticks  to  it.  All  the  players,  however, 
deserve  commendation  for  the  general  thor- 
oughness which  they  have  put  into  the  work, 
and — an  important  point  to  many — the  women 
are  either  pretty  or  nice  looking,  and  well 
dressed. 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  upon  the  stage  a  play 
so  popular  in  tone,  which  puts  family  affec- 
tions upon  a  sweet,  sound,  and  wholesome 
basis.  The  only  point  in  the  play  that  in- 
vites criticism  is  the  author's  occasional 
tendency  to  let  the  fond  talk  between  father 
and  daughter  sink  to  a  childishness  of  tone 
which  skates  the  edge  of  silliness.  Not  to 
deny  that  silliness  can  sometimes  be  en- 
chanting and  delightful,  yet  stage  silliness 
should  never  reach  that  point  that  permits 
the  auditor  to  recover  consciousness  of  judg- 
ment and  say  to  himself:  "Come,  now,  this 
is  really  getting  silly."  However,  the  play 
has  so  many  merits  that  they  altogether  over- 
balance the  few  defects.  Beside  the  sense  of 
refreshment  that  it  offers  to  the  wholesome 
emotions  it  has  compactness  of  structure  and 
generally  agreeable  and  sometimes  quite  witty 
dialogue. 

The  author  has  wisely  thrown  a  very'  mas- 
culine atmosphere  around  the  hero,  the  play- 
beginning  with  a  man's  card  party  in  his 
bachelor  quarters ;  and  the  contrast  between 
the  two  opposing  phases  of  Neil  Sumner's 
character  is  one  of  the  points  that  is  so  thor- 
oughly and  sympathetically  responded  to  by 
male   auditors. 


"I  Z1NGARI." 


There  are  occasions  when  we  have  reason 
to  feel  that,  in  spite  of  its  remoteness,  San 
Francisco  is  really  on  the  map.  For  we  have 
seen  Mascagni  wielding  the  baton  here  with 
one  of  his  own  operas,  and  now  Ruggiero 
Leoncavallo  is  in  our  midst,  directing  not 
only  his  new  opera  "I  Zingari" — for  the  first 
time  in  this  country — but  "I  Pagliacci"  as 
well. 

"I  Zingari"  is  rather  a  short  work,  being 
only  two  acts  in  length.  This,  by  the  way, 
adds  very  much  to  the  dramatic  intensity  of 
the  composition,  there  naturally  being  little  or 
no  opportunity  in  an  opera  thus  abbreviated 
for  a  composer  to  pad  his  work  with  poorer 
or  weaker  passages. 

As  it  stands  "I  Zingari"  is  full  of  color 
and  intensity,  and  fairly  glowing  with  the 
fiery  love  emotions  of  the  gypsy  nomads, 
whom  tradition  credits  with  loving  all  the 
harder  because  of  their  constitutional  avoid- 
ance of  work.  Leoncavallo,  however,  intro- 
duces a  nobleman  into  the  story,  who,  because 
of  his  love  for  Fleana,  the  gypsy  girl,  re- 
nounces his  dignities  and  casts  in  his  lot  with 
the  tribe. 

The  music  of  the  first  act  is  charmingly 
conceived,  the  love  themes  being  treated  as 
light  and  almost  gay  in  contrast  to  the  sinis- 
ter shadowings  of  the  second  act.  Fleana  is 
a  very  earthy  creature,  but  she  loves  as  do 
her  fellow-women,  with  ardor  and  tenderness. 
Her  love  for  Radir  blossoms  with  the  spring- 
time of  earth,  and  her  lyrics  express  the 
buoyancy  and  budding  sweetness  of  that  happy 
period.  The  composer,  too,  has  sought  to  in- 
dicate not  only  the  sense  of  young  romanti- 
cism upon  which  her  regard  for  the  prince 
is  founded,  but  also  the  essential  lightness 
and  inconstancy  of  her  character.  The  blos- 
som chorus  sung  at  the  primitive  wedding  is 
characterized  by  a  joyous  melodiousness  and 
by  the  simplicity  appropriate  to  the  music  of 
the  gypsies.  In  rich  and  shadowy  contrast 
to  the  buoyant,  ardent  love  music  are  those 
passages  sung  by  Tamar,  the  gypsy  youth  who 
sees  Fleana  lost  to  him  before  he  has  de- 
clared his  love. 


Between  the  first  and  second  acts  there  is 
introduced  an  interlude  which,  with  the  long 
sighing  of  the  strings,  and  the  bodings  of  the 
'cellos,  foreshadows  the  coming  of  tragedy. 
The  music  now  changes  with  the  change  in 
the  inconstant  Fleana  and  her  pair  of  lovers. 
Fleana  loves  but  to  give,  and  in  her  thoughts 
she  plans  treason  against  her  spouse.  The 
romantic  glamour  having  faded,  she  has  trans- 
ferred her  affections  to  Tamar,  as  she  is  ot 
that  order  of  being  of  whom  Tennyson  wrote 
when    he    said : 

For    bright    and    fierce    and    fickle    is    the    south; 
And  dark  and  true  and  tender  is  the  north. 

Except  for  the  enamoredness  of  lovers,  no- 
body is  given  to  tenderness  in  "I  Zingari." 
Tamar  in  the  first  act  threatens  his  success- 
ful rival  with  his  dagger,  and  the  second 
Radir,  when  he  hears  the  voice  of  his  faith 
less  wife  in  Tamar's  tent,  revengefully  fires 
the  lovers'  shelter  with  a  flaming  brand  and 
the  guilty  pair  are  burned  to  death.  As  the 
hut  is  consumed  before  our  eyes,  and  as 
smoke  and  flames  ascend  from  its  fiery  centre, 
we  hear  the  long,  thrilling  death  scream  with 
which  Fleana  meets  her  fate.  All  the  music 
of  this  second  act  is  finely  in  accord  with  its 
tragic  and  sinister  action,  the  expression  of 
the  recklessness  and  defiance  of  Fleana's 
mood,  and  her  hardening  of  her  heart  toward 
Radir,  working  up  toward  its  real  climax  in 
the  number  with  which  Radir  records  his 
frenzied  male  revolt  against  the  desperate 
anguish   of  a   denied  and  deceived  love. 

This,  Chiodo  sang  with  a  prodigality  and 
intensity  of  tone  that  won  the  audience  to 
enthusiastic  demonstrations.  All  the  silver 
strength  of  his  beautiful  tenor  he  hurled  at 
them  with  a  youthful  wastefulness  that  means 
havoc  with  those  argent  tones  in  the  near 
future.  Chiodo,  indeed,  in  the  role  of  Radir 
was  particularly  well  placed,  both  dra- 
matically and  vocally.  His  handsome,  baby 
face  is  suited  to  the  character  of  the 
enamored  prince,  "who  wants  what  he  wants 
when  he  wants  it,"  and  he  gave  the  hitherto 
repressed  emotionalism  in  his  temperament 
free   rein. 

In  striking  contrast  to  Chiodo's  vocalism 
was  the  artistic  restraint  exercised  by  Monte- 
santo,  who  never  lets  his  emotion  run  away 
with  him,  and  always  has  his  smooth,  beau- 
tiful baritone  under  perfect  control.  His  as- 
sumption of  the  role  of  Tamar  wras  singularly 
well  balanced,  the  dramatic  side  being  equally 
fine  and  well  sustained  with  the  vocal.  In 
make-up,  too,  this  singer  excels,  as  was 
shown  by  the  dark-browed  tragic  physiognomy 
of  the  gypsy  lover. 

Mme.  Melis,  however,  as  Fleana,  is  the 
dominating  figure.  This  singer  is  gifted  be- 
yond the  ordinal,  for  to  her  thrilling  and 
glorious  soprano  she  adds  beauty  of  person 
and  an  unfettered  dramatic  instinct  which  en- 
able her  to  lend  as  much  realism  to  a  role 
as  one  can  ever  expect  in  the  conventionali- 
ties of  opera.  Conventional,  however,  she 
herself  is  not.  She  is  full  of  gesture  and 
emotion  and  she  vivifies  and  differentiates  an 
operatic  role  by  the  freshness  and  abandon 
of  her  acting. 

With  these  three  beautiful  voices  to  inter- 
pret such  music  it  seems  as  if  we  could  not 
in  reason  have  asked  for  a  better  perform- 
ance of  "I  Zingari,"  which  was  delivered 
from  beginning  to  end  with  a  glow  and  elan 
and  a  dramatic  and  vocal  fervor  which 
should  have  greatby  pleased  Leoncavallo. 
Whether  or  not  the  presence  of  the  composer 
had  anything  to  do  with  firing  up  the  per- 
formers to  their  particular  degree  of  intensity 
we  may  not  know,  but  as  a  director  I  should 
say  that  Leoncavallo  is  far  from  inspiring. 
He  leads  rather  mechanically,  with  his  eyes, 
the  greater  part  of  the  time,  fastened  to  the 
score.  He  is  man  who  does  not  indulge  in 
any  gallery  play,  and  is  not  characterized  by 
the  Latin  expansiveness  of  Mascagni.  In 
fact  he  impresses  me  as  a  serious,  sincere 
man  who  would  rather  not  be  bothered  by 
being  brought  before  the  public,  but  having 
submitted  to  this  affliction,  goes  through  ail 
due  forms  with  good  manners  and  resigna- 
tion. He  is  short  and  stout,  and  gives  no 
hint  whatever  of  greatness  in  his  appearance, 


and  no  suggestion  of  being  particularly  sym- 
pathetic with  the  ardors  that  shake  the  souls 
of  the  earthy  three  in  "I  Zingari."  Neverthe- 
less he  looks  to  be,  as  are  most  musicians,  a 
very  thorough  materialist ;  almost  too  much 
so  for  his  health's  sake. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


The  Power  of  the  Snowflake 

A  snowflake  softly  drifting  down  is  a 
beautiful  sight.  In  all  the  world  there  is 
nothing  else  quite  like  it.  Tiny,  soft,  and 
light  as  a  feather,  it  contains  no  hint  of 
its  power.  It  is  only  when  the  Sierras 
are  piled  high  with  masses  of  snow,  ten, 
twenty,  thirty  feet  deep,  that  one  begins 
to  obtain  an  idea  of  the  vast  strength  re- 
posing so  majestically  in  the  great  white 
blanket.  Were  it  not  for  the  snowfall 
each  winter  California  would  be  little 
more  than  a  barren  waste.  It  is  the  snow- 
flake  that  fills  the  streams,  bubbles  up  in 
countless  springs  and  wells,  flows  along 
through  the  irrigating  canals,  helps  to  ope- 
rate the  great  gold  mines  and  sawmills, 
and  generates  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
horsepower  in  electricity  to  light  cities 
and  hamlets,  farm  houses  and  trains,  ope- 
rate street-car  lines,  mines  and  mills,  and 
aid  in  a  million  different  ways  in  making 
the  state  a  better  place  in  which  to  live. 

To  harness  the  snowflake,  however,  and 
make  it  amenable  to  man's  bidding  is  no 
child's  play.  It  is  a  man's  size  job,  one  re- 
quiring unlimited  optimism,  an  almost  un- 
canny far-sightedness,  and,  last  of  all,  vast 
financial  outlay  before  the  financiers  can 
begin  to  hope  for  any  return  on  the  capi- 
tal turned  into  the  enterprise.  Without 
this  combination  of  skill,  labor,  material, 
and  wealth  the  snowflake  would  meet  with 
little  more  utilization  than  was  made  of 
it  by  the  native  Indians,  and  the  most 
of  California's  population  would  not  be 
enjoying  the  benefits  and  blessings  of  elec- 
tric power,  and  water  to  flood  the  fields 
and  gardens,  causing  them  to  bear  won- 
derful, golden  harvests.  Without  this 
combination  just  mentioned  "Pacific 
Service"  would  mean  nothing  to  Califor- 
nia, whereas  two-thirds  of  the  people  in 
California  are  now  enjoying  its  manifold 
benefits.  It  is  this  same  combination 
which  enables  "Pacific  Service"  to  carry 
its  message  to  284  towns,  for  it  supplies 
that  number  with  one  or  more  commodi- 
ties— electricity,  gas,  or  water;  it  sup- 
plies 209  towns  with  electricity  for  light- 
ing and  power  purposes ;  furnishes  fifty- 
six  with  gas,  operates  sixteen  gas  plants 
and  pipes  an  abundant  supply  of  pure 
mountain  water  to  twenty-five  towns. 
Numbers  of  these  places  could  not  afford 
to  maintain  water,  gas,  and  electric  plants 
of  their  own,  nor  could  small  companies 
find  it  profitable  to  engage  in  such  under- 
takings. 

The  public  has  been  told  from  time  to 
time  of  the  great  hydro-electric  undertak- 
ing at  Lake  Spalding,  where  the  Pacific 
Gas  and  Electric  Company  is  expending 
millions  of  dollars  to  utilize  the  snow- 
flake  and  make  "Pacific  Service"  greater 
and  better  than  ever.  Another  feature  of 
the  enterprise  is  the  Bear  River  Canal, 
which  the  company  has  enlarged  to  carry 
14,000  miner's  inches  of  water.  It  is  eight 
feet  deep,  ten  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and 
eighteen  feet  wide  at  the  top.  It  will 
carry  water  from  Bear  River,  near  Colfax, 
to  a  great  storage  reservoir  near  Clipper 
Gap,  whence  it  will  be  drawn  off  to  irri- 
gate the  fertile  hills  and  valleys  of  the 
foothill  region,  and  lend  its  inducement  to 
the  settler  to  clear  the  land  and  begin 
homemaking  in  a  favored  region.  It  is 
carrying  the  snowflake  to  the  people. 
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THE  HOSPITALITY  AND  GOOD  CHEER  OF  A  DISCRIM- 
INATING   HOST    OR    HOSTESS    SHOULD    INCLUDE 

HUNTER  BALTIMORE  RYE 


Sold  at  all  first-class  cafes  and  bv  jobbers. 
WM,  LANAHAN  &  SON,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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"The  Chocolate  Soldier"  at  the  Cort  Theatre. 

"The  Chocolate  Soldier"  is  enjoying  its 
third  season  of  unabated  popularity  and  has 
broken  the  old  rule  that  "familiarity  breeds 
contempt."  In  the  case  of  this  masterpiece 
of  Oscar  Strauss  and  the  Viennese  school  of 
music,  the  familiarity  that  the  American 
people  possess  of  "The  Chocolate  Soldier,'' 
with  its  captivating  melodies  and  its  scintil- 
lating wit,  has  only  made  them  more  eager  to 
repeat  the  experience  of  an  evening  in  the 
company  of  "The  Chocolate  Soldier." 

This  explains  the  coming  of  the  exquisite 
opera  bouffe  that  Oscar  Strauss  and  his  asso- 
ciates fashioned  from  George  Bernard  Shaw's 
immortal  comedy.  "Arms  and  the  Man,"  to  the 
Cort  Theatre  for  one  week  commencing  Sun- 
day. November  9,  with  popular  matinees 
Wednesday  and  Saturday.  Not  content  with 
the  strength  of  his  company  last  season  and 
the  widely  remarked  beauty  of  his  scenic 
equipment.  Mr.  Whitney,  the  producer  of  "The 
Chocolate  Soldier,"  lias  sought  to  surpass  his 
former  achievements  and  to  increase,  if  pos- 
sible, the  power  of  the  spell  that  the  ro- 
mantic Bulgarian  atmosphere  and  the  witching 
music  casts  over  every  audience. 

The  Whitney  Opera  Company  is  something 
of  a  phenomenon  among  light  opera  com- 
panies, for  it  is  a  rule  of  Mr.  Whitney's,  one 
which  he  rarely  breaks,  that  every  member 
shall  have  had  a  grand  opera  training.  This 
means  a  richer  and  more  intelligent  render- 
ing of  all  the  subtleties  of  the  music,  and  in- 
sures a  dramatic  unison  which  is  all  impor- 
tant to  the  success  of  an  opera  which  offers 
as  many  dramatic  opportunities  as  does  "The 
Chocolate  Soldier."'  Such  well-known  names 
as  Antoinette  Kopetsky,  Lottie  Collins,  Lu- 
cille Saunders,  Charles  Purcell,  Francis  J. 
Boyle.  George  Tallman,  Sylvain  Langlois,  and 
the  Whitney  Opera  Comique  Orchestra  of 
picked  musicians  under  the  direction  of  Signor 
Charles  Plevin  are  a  guaranty  that  each  and 
every  opportunity  will  be  taken  advantage  of 
to  the  fullest  extent. 

"The   Merry  Countess"   follows. 


Henry  Miller's  Success  at  Columbia  Theatre. 
One  of  the  most  delightful  dramatic  treats 
which  San  Francisco  playgoers  have  enjoyed 
in  years  has  been  Henry  Miller's  performance 
in  "The  Rainbow,"  which  begins  its  second 
week  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  on  Monday 
ni;j;ht  next.  November  10.  The  engagement  of 
k  Mr.  Miller  in  "The  Rainbow"  will  continue  up 
to  and  including  Saturday  night,  November  15. 
There  will  be  matinees  on  Wednesday  and 
Saturday.  The  Wednesday  matinee  will  be 
played  at  special  prices  ranging  from  25  cents 
to  $1.50.  

Fourth  "Week  of  "The  Candy  Shop." 
"The  Candy  Shop"  at  the  Gaiety  pursues  its 
merry,  melodious  way,  and.  like  old  wine,  it 
gathers  flavor  with  age.  There  is  no  sign 
that  any  of  its  ingredients  are  growing  stale, 
but  the  management  has  so  many  more  good 

t  things  up  its  sleeve  that  some  of  the  special- 
ties must  perforce  soon  give  way  to  new  and 
added  novelties.     It  is  the  aim  of  the  Gaiety 

I  to  provide  a  perpetual  string  of  surprises  for 
its  patrons. 

The  opening  of  the  fourth  week  of  the  run 
will  therefore  see  several  important  changes. 
Meantime  the  folk  who  are  looking  for  spark- 
ling entertainment  that  never  palls,  and  laughs 
at  the  rate  of  sixty  or  more  an  hour,  are 
crowding  the  pink  and  gold  house  on  O'Farrell 
Street.  Those  whom  the  management  have 
regretfully  had  to  turn  away  at  recent  per- 
formances owing  to  lack  of  accommodation 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing,  at  any  rate, 
that  "The  Candy  Shop,"  like  all  other  pe- 
culiarly Californian  products,  is  here  indefi- 
nitely, and  their  desire  to  see  the  sparkling 
show  once,  twice,  and  as  often  as  they  want 
can  assuredly  be  gratified. 

Those  verastile  headliners,  William  Rock 
and  Maude  Fulton,  have  introduced  a  cracker- 
jack    novelty    this    week    in    their    "newspaper 


Greenbaum's    Attractions 


HAROLD   BAUER 

FAREWELL  CONCERT 

This  Saturday  aft.  at  2:30,  at 

SCOTTISH  RITE  AUDITORIUM 

Mason  and  Hamlin  Piano. 


SCHUMANN- 
HEINK  a, 

CORT  THEATRE 


Thi*  Sunday  aft,  Nov.  9,  and 

Sunday  eft,  Nov.  16,  at  2:30 

Tickets  $2.50,  $2,  $1.50.  $1,  at  Sherman.  Clay  & 

f'o.'s   and    Kohler  A  Chase's.     Sunday  at  Cort 

Theatre-  Stetnway  Piano. 


IN  OAKLAND 

YE  LIBERTY  PLAYHOUSE 
Friday  aft,  Nov.  14,  at  3:15 


Coming— TERESA  CARRENO,  Pianist. 

THEATRE    FRANCAIS 

at  SCOTTISH  RITE  AUDITORIUM 
Next  Thursday  eve,  Nov.   13,  at  8:15 

The  Comedy  in  1  acts  by  JULES  SANDEAU 

MLLE.  DE  LA  SEIGLJERE 

Tickets  50e.  $1.  $1.50,  at  Sherman.  Clay  <k  Co.'s. 


dance."  It  is  almost  as  much  of  a  sensation 
as  the  now  famous  song  and  dance  of  the 
whitewash  man. 

The  usual  matinee  will  be  given  today  at 
the  special  prices.  Of  all  the  days  in  the 
week  Thursday  is  the  one  that  the  children 
look  forward  to  most. 


Savoy  Crowded  To  See  Polar  Pictures. 

The  official  cinematographic  record  of  the 
late  Captain  Robert  Falcon  Scott's  memor- 
able expedition  to  the  South  Pole  is  serving 
to  crowd  the  Savoy  Theatre  every  afternoon 
and  evening  with  deeply  interested  and  highly 
entertained  audiences. 

These  motion  pictures  were  made  by  Her- 
bert G.  Ponting,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  who  accompanied 
Captain  Scott  as  official  camera  artist  to 
within  twelve  degrees  of  the  pole.  He  was 
very  fortunate  in  securing  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  pictures  ever  taken  of  life  in  a 
strange  zone  and  he  recorded  series  after 
series  showing  the  comical  little  penguin 
courting,  building  a  nest,  incubating  its  eggs, 
hatching  the  young,  and  lastly  indulging  in 
Antarctic  ragtime.  Probably  the  most  thrill- 
ing incident  flashed  upon  the  screen  is  that 
of  a  school  of  Killer  whales  pursuing  a 
mother  seal  and  her  baby.  The  old  seal 
jumps  out  of  the  water  on  the  ice  and  fran- 
tically endeavors  to  lift  her  little  one  out 
after  her  and,  failing  in  this,  she  dives  al- 
most into  the  jaws  of  death  to  rescue  her 
joung.  No  one  knows  what  the  climax  of 
this  tragedy  was,  but  Charles  B.  Hanford, 
whose  lecture  is  such  an  interesting  part  of 
the  entertainment,  thinks  that  a  harpoon,  shot 
from  the  vessel,  saved  the  mother  and  her 
baby. 

"The  Undying  Story  of  Captain  Scott,'' 
which  is  another  title  for  the  entertainment, 
will  be  continued  at  the  Savoy  Theatre  every 
afternoon  at  2  :30  and  evening  at  8  :30  all  of 
this   and  next  week. 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

The  Orpheum  announces  another  splendid 
new  bill  for  next  week.  The  Six  Musical 
Cuttys,  whose  claim  to  be  the  world's  greatest 
musical  family  has  never  been  disputed,  will 
be  the  headline  attraction.  Since  infancy 
these  brothers  and  sisters  have  been  tutored 
in  music,  the  result  being  that  every  one  of 
them  today  is  an  artist  vocally  and  instru- 
mentally.  The  Cuttys  play  a  wide  variety  of 
instruments,  and  play  all  of  them  splendidly. 
They  also  possess  pleasing  and  well-trained 
voices. 

Joe  Welch,  the  eminent  character  come- 
dian, will  appear  in  "A  Study  from  Life," 
which  is  a  vivid  and  interesting  bit  of  char- 
acterization, constructed  principally  on  com- 
edy lines.  Welch  is  one  of  the  brightest  stars 
in   vaudeville. 

S.  Miller  Kent,  who  has  triumphed  both  on 
the  legitimate  and  vaudeville  stage,  will  pre- 
sent a  unique  comedy  playlet  by  Maverick 
Terrell  and  H.  O.  Steckham,  entitled,  "The 
Real  Q,"  the  Raffles  of  Vaudeville.  It  has  a 
sustained  interest  and  keeps  the  audience 
guessing  until  the  fall  of  the  curtain. 

The  Three  Collegians,  genuine  college  men, 
will  introduce  a  bit  of  college  life  called  "The 
Rehearsal."  The  scene  is  an  undergraduate's 
apartment,  and  three  distinct  types  of  college 
men  are  depicted.  They  sing,  play,  dance, 
swing   clubs,   and   act  cleverly. 

Fred  Warren  and  Effie  Conley  will  appear 
in  a  classy  vaudeville  mixture  consisting  of 
singing,  dancing,  and  piano  playing. 

Ralph  Smalley,  for  the  last  six  years  'cello 
soloist  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
will  delight  with  his  remarkable  technic, 
mellow  tones,  and  soulful  rendition  of  popu- 
lar and   classic  numbers. 

Next  week  will  be  the  last  of  the  Chung 
Hwa  Comedy  Four  and  also  of  that  splendid 
legitimate  dramatic  star,  Kathryn  Kidder,  in 
her  immensely  successful  delineation  of  Mme. 
Sans   Gene  in  "The   Washerwoman   Duchess." 


Grand  Opera  the  Tivoli  Attraction. 

The  fourth  week  of  the  grand  opera  season 
at  the  Tivoli  Opera  House  is  drawing  to  a 
close  with  a  constantly  increasing  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  music-loving  public.  The  per- 
formances are  more  than  satisfactory  from 
every  viewpoint,  and  it  will  be  many  a  day 
before  so  strong  an  aggregation  will  be 
gathered  together  again  in  this  city.  This 
afternoon  "Thais''  will  be  given  again,  with 
Carmen  Melis  in  the  title-role,  Montesanto  as 
Athanael,  and  Andre  Ferrier,  who  has  been 
especially  engaged,  as  Nicias,  the  Alexandrian 
voluptuary.  Tonight  ''Rigoletto"  will  be  sung 
for  the  last  time,  with  Simzis,  Anitua,  Botta, 
Modesti,  and  Sesona,  and  tomorrow  night  will 
witness  the  final  rendition  of  the  double  bill, 
"Cavalleria  Rusticana"  and  "Zingari,"  Leon- 
cavallo directing  his  own  opera,  and  with  the 
same  big  cast  as  before,  except  in  "Caval- 
leria." where  Fanny  Anitua  will  sing  Lola. 

The  repertory  for  the  fifth  and  last  week 
but  one  of  the  present  grand  opera  season  is 
full  of  good  things  and  opens  Monday  night 
with  Verdi's  "Otello,"  with  Crestani,  Anitua, 
Chiodo,  and  Montesanto  in  the  principal  roles. 
Chiodo  created  a  furor  on  the  continent  in  his 
characterization  of  the  Moor,  while  Montc- 
santo's  Iago  also  comes  highly  heralded. 
"Otello"  will  be  repeated  at  the  Thursday 
matinee   and   Saturday   night,      Tuesday   even- 


ing "Madama  Butterfly,"  will  be  repeated,  by 
request,  with  Mosciska,  Cechetti,  Botta,  and 
Modesti,  and  Wednesday  night  and  at  the 
Saturday  matinee  "Thais''  will  be  the  bill, 
each  time  with  Mascal  as  Athanael.  A  single 
performance  will  be  given  Thursday  of 
Verdi's  beautiful  opera,  "Rigoletto,"  with 
Simzis,  Anitua,  Botta,  Modesti,  and  Sesona  in 
the  principal  roles,  and  Friday  and  Sunday 
nights  Leoncavallo  will  direct,  for  the  first 
time  in  America,  his  own  opera.  "Zaza."  Car- 
men Melis  will  be  heard  in  the  titular  role 
and  the  rest  of  the  superb  cast  will  include 
Anitua,   Botta,  Montesanto,  and  Brilli. 


Theatre  Francais  Announces  Opening  Date. 

All  who  are  interested  in  the  study  of  the 
French  language  or  its  literature  will  be  de- 
lighted to  learn  that  the  first  performance  of 
the  Theatre  Francais,  under  the  management 
of  Will  L.  Greenbaum.  will  be  given  next 
Thursday  night,  November  13,  at  Scottish  Rite 
Auditorium.  The  performance  will  consist  of 
the  four-act  comedy,  "Mile,  de  la  Seighere," 
by  Jules  Sandeau,  one  of  the  masterpieces  of 
the   French  stage. 

The  company  is  under  the  artistic  direction 
of  M.  Andre  Ferrier,  who  will  be  seen  in  the 
role  of  Bernard  Stampley,  and  Mme.  Gustin- 
Ferrier  will  assume  the  title-role.  Mme. 
Martel  and  MM.  de  Villers,  Gassion,  Gilles, 
Pary,   and  Lechten   will  complete  the  cast. 

A  bijou  orchestra  under  the  direction  of 
Emilio  Puyans  will  play  some  charming 
French   works  between   the  acts. 

Tickets  may  be  secured  at  Sherman,  Clay 
&  Co.'s,  and  at  the  hall  on  the  evening  ot 
the   performance. 

The  second  performance  will  be  given  early 
in  December,  when  a  double  bill  will  be  pre- 
sented, consisting  of  the  one-act  comedy, 
"L'Ete  de  la  Saint-Martin,"  and  the  charm- 
ing opera  comique,  "Marriage  by  Lantern," 
by  Offenbach,  for  which  Miss  Esther  Mun- 
dell   has  been   specially  engaged. 


Julian  Eltinge  to  Play  Return  Engagement. 

When  Julian  Eltinge,  the  famous  and  popu- 
lar star  of  "The  Fascinating  Widow,"  comes 
back  to  the  Columbia  Theatre  for  a  week's 
engagement  commencing  Sunday  night,  No- 
vember 16,  he  will  bring  with  him  an  entirely 
new  wardrobe  of  Parisian  gowns,  which  art 
said  to  mark  absolutely  the  last  word  in  the 
modiste's  art. 

Eltinge  has  been  known  for  some  time  as 
an  extraordinary  artist  in  his  particular  line 
snd  unique  specialty,  not  of  imitating,  but  of 
really  impersonating  various  types  of  femi- 
ninity. In  "The  Fascinating  Widow"  El- 
tinge's  art  is  put  to  the  severest  possible  test 
by  being  surrounded  by  the  most  beautiful 
girls  Manager  A.  H.  Woods  could  secure  to 
make  up  the  chorus.  The  same  cast  of  prin- 
cipals seen  here  with  Eltinge  last  year  re- 
turns  to   the    Columbia  Theatre. 


Mrs.  Fiske  comes  to  the  Columbia  Theatre 
early  next  month  and  will  be  seen  here  for 
the  first  time  in  Edward  Sheldon's  successful 
play,  "The  High  Road."  Mrs.  Fiske  will 
have  as  her  leading  man  the  well-known 
actor,   Arthur   Byron. 


One  of  the  offerings  coming  shortly  to  the 
Columbia  will  be  "Stop  Thief,"  a  roaring 
farce.  Later  will  be  seen  "Kismet,"  a  spec- 
tacular dramatic  triumph,  and  "Milestones," 
a  romantic  comedy  which  claims  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  one  of  the  most  delightful  plays 
America  has  seen  in  a  decade. 


Made  in  1625  by  the  master  artisan,  Xico- 
laus  Mandescheit,  and  described  as  the  finest 
instrument  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  an  organ 
has  been  purchased  abroad  by  an  American 
dealer,  who  is  said  to  have  paid  5100,000  for 
it.  The  purchase  is  linked  with  the  name  of 
Henry  C.  Frick.  The  instrument  is  of  large 
cabinet  size,  with  a  keyboard  about  three  feet 
long.  The  case  is  richly  carved  and  inside  is 
the  maker's  portrait  and  inscription  giving  his 
age  and  the  honors  accorded  him.  The  organ 
was  found  in  an  old  chateau  in  the  Ardennes 
region  of  France,  where  it  is  said  to  have 
rested  for  two  hundred  years.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  been  seized  by  a  French  officer  at  the 
time  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  Saint-Saens 
played  on  it  some  years  ago  and  pronounced 
it  the  finest  he  had  ever  touched. 


M.  Anatole  France,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
two,  has  returned  to  Paris  to  resume  his  lit- 
erary labors,  and  is  about  to  write  in  a  new 
vein — stories  for  young  persons.  He  has 
already  commenced  in  part  this  enterprise, 
which  amuses  and  delights  him.  He  in- 
habits a  curiously  furnished  but  reposeful 
house  in  a  retired  part  of  the  Avenue  Bois 
de  Boulogne  known  as  the  Villa  Said.  Here 
he  is  correcting  the  proofs  of  his  novel, 
"Les  Anges."  which  has  appeared  serially  in 
Gil  Bias. 


May  Trwin  will  shed  her  starry  joy  at  the 
Columbia  Theatre  about  holiday  time,  using 
as  the  vehicle  for  that  purpose  her  latest 
farce,  called  "Widow  by  Proxy.'*  May  Ir- 
win has  been  a  stranger  to  San  Francisco  for 
many  seasons,  and  her  return  to  this  city  will 
attract  much  attention,  for  she  has  always 
been  well  received  here. 


Pavlowa  Scores  a  Triumph. 
Pavlowa  and  Novikoff  with  the  Imperial 
Russian  Ballet  and  Orchestra  opened  the  sea- 
son at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  and 
every  seat  was  sold  a  week  before.  The 
press  reports  are  most  glowing,  and  the 
scenery  attracted  almost  as  much  attention  as 
the  dancers.  A  special  symphony  orchestra 
played  the  beautiful  Russian  music,  and  this 
complete  orchestra  will  accompany  Pavlowa 
to  this  city  by  arrangement  with  Manager 
Greenbaum. 

The  success  of  "Adele,"  the  musical  com- 
edy now  in  its  eleventh  week  at  the  Long- 
acre  Theatre.  New  York,  has  encouraged  Mr. 
Joseph  P.  Bickerton,  Jr.,  managing  director 
of  this  organization,  to  form  a  second  com- 
pany which  will  open  in  Omaha  in  December 
and  play  the  Pacific  Coast  and  Southern  time. 
The  cast  will  include  the  most  notable  artists 
identified  with  light  opera  productions  in 
America. 
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RPHFI1M       O'FARRELL  STREET 

1U  llLiU  111  ktotn  Slocklo,  lid  Powell 

Safest  and  MosI  Magnificent  Theatre  in  Atnetlca 


Week  Beginning  this  Sunday  Afternoon 

MATINEE  EVERY  DAY. 
UNRIVALED  VAUDEVILLE 

SIX  ML'SICAL  CUTTYS.  the  World's  Greatest 
Musical  Family:  .TOE  WELCH,  the  Eminent 
Character  Comedian,  in  a  Study  from  Life:  S. 
MILLER  KENT  and  Co.  in  "The  Real  Q,"  the 
Raffles  of  Vaudeville:  the  THREE  COLLEGIANS. 
preSent"A  Bitot  College  Life":  FRED  WARREN 
and  EFFIE  CONLEY  in  a  Classy  Vaudeville 
Mixture:  RALPH  SMALLEY.  c-llo  Virtuoso: 
CHUNG  HWA  COMEDY  FOUR.  Special  Fea- 
ture—"A  Phoney  Alarm."  Taken  Exclusively  for 
the  Orpheum  Circuit.  Last  Week.  KATHRYN 
KIDDER  as  Mme  Sans-Gene  in  the  New  Playlet. 
"The  Washerwoman  Duchess." 

Evening  prices  10c.2oc.50c,  75c.  Box  seats  $1. 
Matinee  prices  (except  Sundays  and  Holidays) 
10c.  ioc.  oOc.    Phone  Douglas  70. 


COLUMBIA  THEATRE  1&£? 

^^   Geary  and  Mason  St*.    Phone  Franklin  150 

BEGINNING  MONDAY  NIGHT,  Nov.  10 

SECOND  AND  LAST  WEEK 

Matinees  Wednesday  and  Saturday 

Special  Prices  Wednesday  Matinee.  25c  to  £1.50 

HENRY   MILLER 

In  A.E.Thomas's  Brilliant  and  Sparkling  Comedy 

THE  RAINBOW 

New  York  Liberty  Theatre  Cast  and  Production 

"  'The  Rainbow'  for  Happiness."— Chronicle. 

Sunday  Night,  Nov.  IB— JULIAN  ELTINGE  in 

his  great  success.  "The  Fascinating  Widow." 


CQRJ 


Leading  Theatre 

ELLIS  AND  MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


Last  Time  Saturday  Night 
ANNA  HELD  All-Stir  Variete  Jubilee 


Commencing  SUNDAY"  NIGHT,  Nov.  9—1  Week 
Whitney  Opera  Company  Presents 
The  World's  Greatest  Comic  Opera 
THE    CHOCOLATE   SOLDIER 
With  the  Whitney  Opera  Comique  Orchestra 
Nights.  SOc  to  $2.    Best  Seats  SI  at  Wednesday 
Mat.    11.50  Saturday  Mat. 
Next— Sunday.  Nov.  16— "The  Merry  Counte*ss." 


OPERA 
HOUSE 


IrM>y, 


Eddy  Street,  near  Market.    Phone  Sutter  4200. 
GRAND  OPERA  SEASON 

Mat.  Today  at  2  Sharp,  Thais,  with  Melis,  Monte- 
santo and  Ferrier.  Tonight.  Rigoletto,  with  Sim- 
zis, Anitua,  Botta,  Modesti  and  Sesona.  Sunday, 
Double  Bill,  Cavalleria  Rusticana,  with  Crestani. 
Anitua,  Schiavazzi  and  Mascal:  and  Zingari, 
under  the  direction  of  the  composer,  Leoncavallo, 
with  Melis.  Chiodo,  Montesanto  and  Brilli.  Mon- 
day, Thursday  Mat.  and  Saturday.  Otello,  with 
Crestani.  Anitua.  Chiodo  and  Montesanto.  Tues- 
day. Madama  Butterfly,  with  Mosciska,  CeC- 
chetti,  Botta  and  Modesti.  Wednesday  Nightand 
Saturday  Mat.,  Thais,  with  Melis.  Mascal  and 
Ferrier.  Thursday,  Rigoletto,  with  Simzis,  Ani- 
tua, Botta.  Modesti  and  Sesona.  Friday  and 
Sunday.  Zaza,  under  the  direction  of  the  com- 
poser. Leoncavallo,  with  Melis,  Anitua,  Botta, 
Montesanto  and  Brilli. 
Prices— $2  to  50c.    Boxes  seating  8,  $20. 


McAllister  st. 

Near  Market 


SAVOY  THEATRE 

•J  "  The  Playhouse  Beautiful  "     Phone  Market  130 

2d  and  Last  Week  Starts  MONDAY,  Nov.  10 
Matinee  Daily  at  2:80 

The  Undying  Story  of  Capt.  Scott 

and 

Animal  Life  In  the  Antarctic 

Shown  in  Motion  Pictures 

2:30— TWICE  DAILY— 8:30 

Explanatory  Lecture  by  Charles  B.  Hanford 

All  Seats  Reserved— 25c  and  50c. 


|  AIFTY    O'FARRELL  ST. 
HIE  I  I  Opposite  Orpheum 


Phone  Sutter  4141 


THE  BIG  MUSICAL  REVIEW 

The  Candy  Shop 

ROCK  and  FULTON 

And  70  Comedians 

Prices:  Night?  and  Saturday  Mai 
Tuesday  and  Thursday  Mats.,  25c,  a  - 
selling  four  weeks  in  advance. 
Matinees  Thursday.  Saturday  ai 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


November  8,  1913. 


VANITY  FAIR. 

A  reporter  of  the  New  York  Times  has 
discovered  a  cloak-room  girl  who  is  em- 
ployed in  a  Broadway  hotel  and  who  has 
views  on  the  subject  of  society.  She  sees  a 
good  deal  of  society,  and  her  name  is  Edna 
Violet  Ostler.  She  is  only  sixteen  years  of 
age,  but  she  is  described  as  tall,  pretty,  grace- 
ful, and  with  a  manner.  It  is  a  satisfactory' 
specification.     It  fills  the  bill. 

Miss  Ostler  says  you  would  hardly  believe 
some  of  the  experiences  of  the  cloak-room 
girl.  There  are  women  who  are  not  satis- 
fied with  the  fascination  that  they  exercise 
over  their  escorts,  but  who  must  also  dazzle 
the  attendants  and  resort  to  all  kinds  of 
tricks  to  do  it: 

One  of  the  commonest  is  to  pretend  that 
she  has  a  hole  in  her  stocking,  so  that  all  the 
dressing-room  attendants  can  gather  around 
and  investigate.  It  is  all  done  so  that  she 
can  show  the  fact  that  she  has  a  golden  garter 
or  that  there  is  a  big  roll  of  bills  stuffed  in 
her  stocking,  and  deliver  much  talk  about 
the  value  of  the  garter  and  how  she  came  to 
get  it. 

Another  favorite  trick  is  to  lose  your  la 
valliere.  You  drop  it  down  your  neck  and 
then  give  a  scream.  All  the  girls  in  the  dress- 
ing-room promptly  rush  to  the  rescue.  While 
they  arc  trying  to  explore  your  person  to  find 
the  necklace  you  produce  much  conversation 
about  how  immensely  valuable  it  is  and  what 
other  jewels  you  have  at  home.  Finally  they 
get  it  tor  you  and  you  sail  out,  firmly  con- 
vinced that  you  have  made  a  great  impression 
on  the  dressing-room  girls. 

All  New  York,  says  this  discerning  young 
woman,  wants  to  be  thought  rich.  There  are 
men  who  will  come  in  with  a  crowd  of 
friends  ostentatiously  flashing  their  diamond 
rings  and  never  giving  a  smaller  tip  than  a 
dollar.  Next  day  those  same  men  will  sneak 
in  with  their  rings  turned  in  and  the  tip  does 
not  assume  even  the  proportions  of  a  nickel. 

But  Miss  Ostler  is  particularly  severe  upon 
her  own  sex.  It  is  rather  a  way  women  have. 
Miss  Ostler  has  been  trying  to  find  a  beauti- 
ful woman,  and  so  far  she  has  failed.  There 
are  plenty  of  women  who  might  be  beautiful 
if  they  would  only  allow  themselves  to  be  so, 
but  they  won't.  They  seem  anxious  to  ex- 
tinguish whatever  beauty  they  have  by  their 
dress : 

Even  the  pretty  ones  do  everything  they 
can  to  disguise  their  beauty.  If  there  is  a 
pretty*  girl  in  Xew  York  she  spoils  her  beauty 
with  paint.  Why  do  they  do  it?  What  is 
the  use  of  paint  to  a  naturally  pretty  girl? 
But  they  will  insist  on  splashing  it  on  and 
ruining  otherwise  beautiful  faces.  The 
trouble  with  the  American  beauty  is  paint. 

I  think  I  am  entitled  to  be  considered  a 
judge  because  of  the  procession  that  passes  in 
review  before  me  as  I  stand  here  bowing  sub- 
missively and  taking  their  cloaks  from  them. 
If  there  is  anybody  in  the  world  who  ever 
sees  the  typical  Xew  York  woman  it  is  the 
cloak-room  girl. 

If  they  don't  paint,  they  resort  to  every 
possible  device  to  accentuate  the  bad  points 
of  their  features.  For  instance,  if  a  woman 
has  a  long  face  she  wants  to  wear  a  striped 
dress,  and  generally  there  is  something  stick- 
ing* up  in  front  of  her  hat.  The  Xew  York 
woman's  idea  of  the  way  to  overcome  every 
defect  is  to  hang  a  diamond  on  it.  And  she 
always  hangs  a  diamond  exactly  where  it  will 
show   what   her  particular   physical   defect   is. 


and  how  their  faces  light  up  when  we  trot 
one  out.  Of  course,  that's  more  in  another 
department  than  mine.  And,  by  the  way, 
when  one  of  them  comes  in  and  asks  for  the 
loan  of  a  couple  .of  dollars  I  always  ask  her 
to  step  into  the  dressing-room.  I  have 
learned  that  much  about  Xew  York  ;  I  think 
there  is  a  Western  expression  describing  it, 
called  "passing  the  buck." 

The  reporter  asked  Miss  Ostler  if  the 
people  who  failed  to  give  tips  ever  come  back 
again.  "Yes,"  she  said  vindictively,  "and 
when  they  do  I  get  square  with  them.  I 
hang  their  coats  on  either  Xo.  13  or  Xo.  23." 
X"ow   there's  malice  for  you. 


Pearls  of  great  variety,  in  long  ropes,  neck- 
laces, brooches,  and  pendants,  are  included 
among  the  wedding  gifts  to  the  Duchess  of 
Fife,  these  gems,  according  to  the  leaders  of 
fashion,  being  the  most  popular  of  the  season. 

Discussing  with  a  London  Standard  repre- 
sentative the  vogue  of  the  moment,  Mr.  Hugh 
M.  Allom,  of  Messrs.  Debenham,  Storr  &  Sons, 
Covent  Garden,  said  that  there  had  been  a 
strong  tendency  among  the  gem  buyers  at  the 
firm's  recent  sales  to  secure  pearls  at  greatly 
enhanced  prices.  There  was  no  doubt,  he 
said,  that  fashion  had  decreed  a  revival  at  a 
time  when  pearls  were  dearer  than  ever  be- 
fore. They  are  becoming  more  and  more  rare 
owing  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  important 
fisheries  are  being  depleted,  and  because  ot 
the  extra  cost  and  the  difficulties  of  working 
the  deep-sea  fisheries.  Xo  new  pearl  fish- 
eries of  any  importance  have  been  discovered 
within  the  last  few  years,  with  the  result  that 
anything  like  gems  "of  purest  ray  serene"  are 
becoming  more  and  more  scarce  and  are  con- 
sequently sought  after  by  dealers  and  col- 
lectors. The  contrast  between  prices  now 
and  a  few  years  back  is  remarkable.  A  pearl 
necklace  which  was  sold  for  a  very  large  sum 
zt  Messrs.  Debenham,  Storr  &  Sons'  rooms 
recently  was  originally  bought  at  a  retail  shop 
about  twenty  years  ago  for  under  S1700. 
Other  recent  sale  figures  for  pearl  necklaces 
were  one  at  §80,000  and  another  at  $110,000. 

There  has  also  been  a  curious  change  in 
fashion  owing  to  the  wonderful  way  in  which 
the  jeweler  has  perfected  the  color  and  tex- 
ture of  imitations.  This  change  is  in  the 
color.  Formerly  fine  pearl  necklaces  were 
judged  by,  among  other  things,  the  similarity 
of  the  color  to  that  of  quicksilver,  but  this 
color  has  been  so  closely  imitated  that  it  is 
now  of  less  value.  The  more  fashionable 
necklace  is  of  a  slightly  pink  shade,  which  up 
to  the  moment  the  "copyists"  have  not  been 
successful  in  reproducing.  The  more  valuable 
pearls  are  the  black  and  bronze  species  and 
also  the  drop  or  pear-shaped  pearl  of  perfect 
skin,  which  can  be  used  singly.  Many 
wealth}-  men  will  give  fabulous  prices  pet 
grain.  The  gradation  of  the  pearls  in  the 
finest  necklaces  of  the  present  moment  is 
marvelous,  and  vast  sums  are  spent  on  the 
choosing.  As  much  as  $20,000  or  $25,000  has 
been  given  for  a  centre  pearl.  Many  men  in 
the  jewelry  trade  have  strings  of  pearls  that 
they  have  been  collecting  for  years — each 
gem  in  its  proper  place — and  have  not  yet 
secured  the  absolute  perfection  in  the  shapes, 
color,   and  general   effect  aimed  at. 


It  seems  that  the  cloak-room  girl  has  other 
duties  than  those  that  belong  strictly  to  her 
profession.  She  is  expected  also  to  make 
loans  to  her  needy  clients  when  the  wind  of 
adversity  is  blowing  in  their  direction,  as 
the  wind  of  adversity  will  sometimes  do. 
They  are  asked  for  anything  from  a  quarter 
to  five  dollars,  and  these  loans  are  usually 
contracted  by  women  whose  appearance  is 
not  of  the  kind  to  indicate  poverty: 

I  remember  especially  one  girl  who  came 
in  here  with  a  golden  mesh  bag  and  diamonds 
sticking  out  all  over  her  and  begged  me 
piteously  for  a  loan  of  a  dollar,  saying  that 
she  was  absolutely  down  and  ouL  I  gave  it 
to  her.  Since  then  she  often  comes  into  the 
hotel  and  tips  me  a  dollar  haughtily  and  lan- 
guidly, with  the  air  of  never  having  seen  me 
before.  Times  have  changed  with  her.  Of 
course  I  never  refer  to  it,  and  am  always  ab- 
jectly   thankful   for   the   dollar. 

The  usual  tip  is  a  quarter,  but  a  great 
many  women  give  nothing,  and  they  are 
usually  the  women  who  are  most  exacting. 
The  suburbanite  is  the  chief  offender.  The 
suburban  women  come  in  laden  with  bags  and 
parcels,  hand  them  all  over  to  be  taken  care 
of,  and  then  make  their  raid  on  the  dressing- 
room.  It  is  so  much  cheaper  than  taking  a 
room : 

You  see,  in  one  drawer  of  the  little  dress- 
ing table  we  keep  powder.  In  the  big  middle 
drawer  we  keep  every  kind  of  make-up.  every 
Wnd  of  rouge,  cold  creams,  and  everything  of 
that  sort  that  anybody  can  ask  for.  In  the 
other  side  there  is  a  drawer  containing  small 
individual  towels.  Some  women  object  to 
using  the  same  powder  puffs  that  other  women 
dt ,  although  the  maid  keeps  them  in  perfect 
oider.  and  so  for  their  benefit  she  keeps  in 
a  glass  bowl  little  bits  of  antiseptic  cotton; 
1  jt  for  those  who  don't  use  this  there  is  an 
rdinary  rabbit's  foot  and  powder  puffs  of 
arious  degrees,  thickness,  and  size.  And 
.pen  there  is  another  drawer  where  we  keep 
cigarettes  of  every  kind.  Handing  those  out 
is  one  of  the  best  things  we  do.  It's  funny 
;o  see  how  the  women  come  slipping  into  the 
dressing-room,  obviously  dying  for  a  smoke, 


A  North  Dakota  paper  offers  the  following 
apology  to  one  of  its  readers :  "We  wish  to 
apologize  to  Mts.  Orland  Overlook.  In  our 
paper  last  week  we  had  as  a  heading  'Mrs. 
Overlook's  Big  Feet.'  The  word  we  had 
ought  to  have  used  is  a  French  word  pro- 
nounced the  same  way  but  spelled  fete.  It 
means  a  celebration  and  is  considered  a  very 
tony  word." 

«•» 

M.  Henri  Menier,  the  famous  chocolate 
manufacturer,  whose  death  occurred  recently, 
was  better  known  in  England  as  "the  man 
who  would  be  king."  In  1S95  he  bought  the 
island  of  Anticosti.  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence, for  £25,000,  and  set  up  what  was 
practically  a  government  of  his  own  there. 
Under  the  name  of  "rules"'  he  made  laws 
to  which  all  who  lived  on  the  island  had  to 
conform,  and  he  evicted  eighteen  families  of 
old  settlers  on  the  island  who  refused  to 
recognize  his  authority.  The  ownership  by 
a  Frenchman  of  an  important  British  island 
like  Anticosti — it  is  130  miles  long,  with  an 
average  width  of  twenty-seven  miles — caused 
some  uneasiness  in  England  at  the  time, 
which  (says  the  London  Daily  Express)  M. 
Menier's  assumption  of  sovereignty  did  not 
tend  to  allay.  When  Queen  Victoria  died  his 
"governor,"  M.  Commettant,  sent  a  telegram 
of  condolence  to  Lord  Minto,  then  governor- 
general  of  Canada,  which  Lord  Minto  re- 
fused to  accept,  as  it  involved  an  assumption 
of  sovereignty.  Later,  however,  matters  were 
smoothed  over,  and  M.  Menier  explained  that 
he  had  no  intention  of  claiming  any  rights  ex- 
cept those  of  an  ordinary  landowner.  He 
spent  about  £300,000  in  developing  the 
island,  but  it  did  not  repay  his  expectations, 
and  he  had  done  little  with  it  in  recent  years. 
In  France  his  model  city  of  Xoisiel  was 
planned  on  similar  lines  to  Port  Sunlight  and 
Bournville  in   England. 


"I  understand  the  text  all  right,"  re- 
marked Aunt  Ann  Peebles,  after  the  sermon 
was  over  :  "but  the  preacher's  explanation  of 
it  puzzled  me  a  good  deal." — Chicago  Tribune. 


November  16th 

AND  DAILY  THEREAFTER 
THE  NEW 

"Sunset  Limited" 

NO  EXTRA  FARE 

Will  leave  San  Francisco  for  New  Orleans 
via  Los  Angeles 

DAILY  SCHEDULE 

Lv.  San  Francisco  (Third  St.  Station)  5:00  p.  m.,  Sun. 

Lv.  Los  Angeles 8:15  a.  m.,  Mon. 

Ar.  New  Orleans 8:50  p.m., Wed. 

TIME 

San  Francisco  to  New  Orleans     .     .     73  h.,  50  m. 
Los  Angeles  to  New  Orleans  ...     58  h.,  35  m. 

Observation  Sleeping  Car  with  Draw- 
ing Room,  Compartments  and  Ladies' 
Parlor ;  1  2  -  section  Drawing  Room 
Pullman  Sleeping  Cars  and  Dining 
Car. 

A  Tourist  Pullman  Sleeping  Car  will 
be  run  daily  from  San  Francisco  to 
Washington,  D.  C,  in  connection  with 
this  train. 

There  is  no  transcontinental  route  of 
greater  interest  or  diversity  than  that  of 
"Sunset  Limited" — from  San  Fran- 
cisco, via  Los  Angeles,  through  south- 
em  California,  Arizona,  New  Mexico, 
Texas  and  Louisiana  to  New  Orleans. 

At  New  Orleans  connection  will  be  made 
with  fast  trains  to  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Washington,  Boston,  Atlanta, 
Chicago,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis  and  other 
points  in  the  East  and  Middle  West. 

Also  with  steamers  of  Southern  Pacific 
Atlantic  Steamship  Line,  sailing  to  New 
York  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 


For  rates,  Sleeping  Car  and  Steamer  reservations 
ask  Agents 

Southern  Pacific 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

Up  in  Alaska  there  used  to  be  a  district 
attorney  who  was  long"  on  native  oratory,  but 
short  on  education.  Once,  while  prosecuting 
a  big  case,  coming  to  the  finish  of  his  argu- 
ment, he  leaned  across  the  rail  and  made  this 
plea :  "All  I  asts  of  you,  gentlemen  of  the 
jury,  is  that  you  now  retire  and  mete  out 
jestice  as  she  deserves  to  be  met!" 

The  trial  of  a  notorious  old  moonshiner 
was  over  and  he  had  been  found  guilty.  The 
judge  lectured  him  severely  on  his  long  crimi- 
nal record  and  then  sentenced  him  to  thirty- 
six  years'  imprisonment,  saying  that  the  court 
had  no  feeling  of  anger  toward  him,  but  only 
of  pity.  The  prisoner  listened  stolidly  and 
said  as  he  left  the  courtroom  :  "Well,  I  suah 
am  glad  he  wasn't  mad  at  me." 


Patrick  O'Grady  attended  a  social  session 
given  by  some  fellow-citizens  in  the  second 
story  of  a  town  hall  and  became  exceedingly 
convivial.  An  hour  later  he  was  found  by  a 
friend  lying  at  the  foot  of  a  stairway  leading 
to  the  street.  "Begorra,  Pat,  an'  is  thot 
you?"  asked  the  astonished  friend,  pausing 
to  assist  him  to  his  feet.  "An'  did  yez  fall 
downstairs?"  "Sure,  an  Oi  did.  But  it's 
all   roight.      Oi   was   comin'    down   anyway." 


A  visitor  who  had  an  exalted  opinion  of  his 
golf  ability  was  extended  the  courtesy  of  the 
club,  and  the  first  day  he  went  over  the  beau- 
tiful course  in  the  Highlands,  accompanied  by 
a  bright  caddy.  He  had  succeeded  in  bury- 
ing his  ball  in  every  bunker,  gulley,  and  burn 
on  or  near  the  links,  when  he  turned  to  the 
caddy  and  said :  "Really,  this  is  the  most 
difficult  course  I  have  ever  played  on."  "Hoo 
dae  ye  ken?"  asked  the  caddy,  gravely.  "Ye 
havna  played  on  it  yet." 


He  was  lurching  home  very  late  one  even- 
ing, much  the  worse  for  a  bachelor's  supper 
or  something  of  that  sort.  He  came  to  a 
clock  tower,  and  paused  and  looked  up  at 
the  illuminated  dial  to  see  the  time.  As  he 
did  so,  the  clock  slowly  began  to  strike.  One 
— two — three — four — the  inebriate  listened, 
counting  the  strokes  carefully,  and  when  at 
last  twelve  sounded  he  said,  as  he  prepared 
to  stagger  on  again  :  "Durn  you — hie — why 
couldn't  you  shay  that  all  at  once?" 


A  New  England  farmer's  wife  laid  down 
the  magazine  that  she  had  been  reading  and 
soulfully  sighed.  Her  husband  glanced  up 
from  his  newspaper.  "What's  the  matter, 
Mariar  ?"  asked  the  old  man.  "Have  ye 
finished  that  story  ?"  "Yes,  Henry,"  an- 
swered Maria;  "just  this  very  minute."  "I 
s'pose,"  said  Henry,  resuming  his  paper,  "that 
it  ended  happy?"  "Yes,"  answered  Maria. 
"The  beautiful  heroine  got  over  a  long  spell 
of  sickness,  an'  what's  more,  the  story  gives 
the  name  an'  the  price  of  the  medicine  what 
cured  her." 


One  of  the  best-known  judges  of  the  king's 
bench  division  and  an  ex-cavalry  officer  by  no 
means  unknown  in  London's  social  world  met 
one  evening  at  a  reception  and  found  them- 
selves side  by  side.  The  judge  shook  hands 
warmly  with  the  officer  and  said,  "I  know  we 
have  met  before  ;  I  recall  your  face  perfectly. 
Do  you  remember  where  it  was  ?"  The  sol- 
dier smiled  grimly.  "Yes,"  came  the  blunt 
reply,  "it  was  at  the  Old  Bailey,  when  you 
were  good  enough  to  tell  me  that  I  ought  to 
thank  my  lucky  stars  that  I  was  only  in  the 
witness  box  and  not  in  the  dock  !" 


A  seedy-looking  man  applied  to  the  late 
Mr.  d'Oyly  Carte,  in  the  days  of  his  manage- 
ment at  the  Savoy,  for  a  job.  Mr.  Carte  was 
just  then  trying  some  candidates  for  the  cho- 
rus, and,  as  the  man  was  very  persistent,  he 
turned  to  the  pianist  and  asked  him  to  play 
an  accompaniment  for  him.  With  some  hesi- 
tation the  stranger  raised  his  voice.  "What 
do  you  mean  by  this  tomfoolery?"  shouted 
Mr.  d'Oyly  Carte.  "You  have  the  impu- 
dence to  ask  me  for  a  job?"  "I  aint  no 
singer,"  replied  the  man.  "I  don't  want  to 
sing.  I'm  a  stage  carpenter,  and  only  sang 
to  please  you  !" 

When  Jacob  M.  Dickinson,  formerly  Secre- 
tary of  War,  as  a  member  of  the  Alaskan 
Boundary  Tribunal,  was  called  upon  sud- 
denly to  make  his  argument  because  Sir  Ed- 
ward Carson  had  concluded  his  remarks  one 
day  ahead  of  time,  he  began  by  telling  a 
story.  "So  far  from  feeling  any  sense  of 
confidence,"  he  said  to  the  president  of  the 
court,  "I  am  in  a  position  very  deeply  to 
sympathize  with  the  feeling  of  the  Confede- 
rate soldier  who,  when  the  battle  line  was 
sweeping  forward  in  the  last  fearful  charge 
at  Chickamauga,  and  a  rabbit  jumped  up  and 
ran  through  to  the  rear,  cried  out :  'Run, 
cottontail  !  If  I  did  not  have  any  more  char- 
acter   at    stake  than    you   have,    I    would   run, 


I    The    German    boy    who    presided    over    the 
soda  fountain  in  the  only  drugstore  in  an  Ohio 


know  their  own  minds,  and  his  habit  of 
thought  was  difficult  to  change.  "Plain  soda," 
said  a  stout  woman  entering  one  day  in  haste. 
"You  haf  vanilla,  or  you  haf  lemon?"  calmly 
inquired  the  Teutonic  lad.  "Plain  soda — with- 
out syrup!  Didn't  you  understand  me?"  de- 
manded the  stout  woman,  testily.  "Yas,  I 
understand,"  came  from  the  boy,  whose  placid 
German  countenance  did  not  change  in  ex- 
pression, "but  what  kind  of  syrup  you  vant 
him  mitout?  Mitout  vanilla  or  mitout 
lemon  ?" 


Representative  Charles  C.  Carlin,  in  the 
National  Congress,  has  a  district  in  Virginia 
just  across  the  Potomac  River  from  Wash- 
ington. Among  his  constituents  are  many 
colored  people,  and  one  day  an  old  darky, 
having  found  his  way  to  the  door  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  wanted  to  walk  in 
and  talk  to  Carlin.  The  doorkeeper  explained 
to  him  that  he  would  have  to  send  in  his 
name.  While  the  old  man  was  waiting  for 
the  congressman  to  appear  he  looked  up  and 
down  the  vast  corridor  in  which  he  stood, 
gazed  at  the  ornamented  ceiling,  and  glanced 
at  the  oil  paintings  on  the  walls.  "  'Fore  de 
Lawd!"  he  finally  exclaimed.  "Is  dis  hyah 
Chollie  Carlin's  awfice?" 


Levinsky,  despairing  of  his  life,  made  an 
appointment  with  a  famous  specialist.  He 
was  surprised  to  find  fifteen  or  twenty  people 
in  the  waiting-room.  After  a  few  minutes 
he  leaned  over  to  a  gentleman  near  him  and 
whispered:  "Say,  mine  frient,  this  must  be 
a  pretty  goot  doctor,  aint  he  ?"  "One  of  the 
best,"  the  gentleman  told  him.  Levinsky 
seemed  to  be  worrying  over  something. 
"Veil,  say,"  he  whispered  again,  "he  must 
be  pretty  expensive,  then,  aint  he?  Vat  does 
he  charge?"  The  stranger  was  annoyed  at 
Levinsky's  questions  and  answered  rather 
shortly:  "Fifty  dollars  for  the  first  con- 
sultation and  $25  for  each  visit  thereafter." 
"Mine  Gott!"  gasped  Levinsky.  "Fifty  tollars 
the  first  time  and  twenty-five  tollars  each 
time  afterward !"  For  several  minutes  he 
seemed  undecided  whether  to  go  or  to  wait. 
"Und  twenty-five  tollars  each  time  after- 
ward," he  kept  muttering.  Finally,  just  as 
he  was  called  into  the  office,  he  was  seized 
with  a  brilliant  inspiration.  He  rushed  to- 
ward the  doctor  with  outstretched  hands. 
"Hello,  doctor !"  he  said,  effusively.  "Veil, 
here   I   am   again." 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


Oral  Testimony. 
To   kiss  a  maid   is  very  well, 
But    it    is    base    indeed    to    tell 

When    you    the    honey    sip. 
And  yet  the  truth   I  must  confess, 
A    kiss    has    little    worth    unless 

It   pass    from    lip    to    lip.  — Life. 


Socratic  Argument. 
Straight,    at    his    ruler's    stern    command, 
The  contents  of  the  cup,  offhand, 
Inclusive   of   its    dregs    and   lees, 
Was  promptly   drained   by    Socrates. 
More  than  his   foes — perhaps   his  wife — 
Caused  his  Xanthippethy  for  life. 
—John    Carvel   Atden,    in    Century    Magazine. 


The  Fresh  Freshman. 
There  was  a  fresh  freshman  named  Reese 
Mixed   some  chemicals  in  with   some  grease, 
Held    it  over  the   flame 
And   exploded    the   same. 
Now    they're    sending    him    home    piece    by    piece. 
— Livingston   Lance. 


Childhood  Memories. 
Though    dear    to   my   heart   are    the    scenes    of  my 
childhood 
When    fond    recollection   presents    them   to    view, 
I'd  not  care  to  live  there  again   in  the   wildwood, 
Amid     those    remembered    surroundings,     should 
you? 
My   health    was   superb    and    my    appetite   splendid, 

I  ate  my  sowbelly  and   greens  with  a  zest, 

But  I'm  glad  that  comestible  ordeal  is  ended — 

Such   food  nowadays  I  could  never  digest. 

My  hickory  shirt  and  my  shoes  of  rough   leather, 

My  jeans  pantaloons  that  could  stand  up   alone. 
My    10-cent   straw  hat — all   my   wardrobe   together, 

Perhaps  cost  my   father  a  round  silver  bone. 
Ah,     those    trusty    jeans    breeches!       Those     rusty 
jeans  breeches! 

Those    stiff,     scratchy    breeches    that     stood     up 
alone. 
You  had  to  undress  if  you'd  get  to  your  itches — 

Those  unyielding  breeches  were  hard  as  a  stone. 

The    draughty    old    farmhouse,    the    windows    that 
rattled, 
The    fireplace    to    which    after    dark    we'd    draw 
near, 
All  facing  the  fire  like  troopers  embattled, 

While  roasted  in   front,   frozen  stiff  in   the  rear. 
And    the   cold    of   the   bedroom.      The    feather    bed 
bulging. 
The  bliss  of  sweet  sleep — then   the   four  o'clock 
call. 
Dear   memories.      You'll   pardon    the    tears    I'm   in- 
dulging, 
I   am  weeping   for  joy  to   be   rid   of    it  all. 

— New    York   Sun. 


The  man  glared  at  the  telephone.  He 
would  fain  relieve  his  mind,  but  there  were 
ladies  present.  "Why,"  he  at  length  ex- 
claimed ingeniously,  "should  I  say  'hello,' 
when  the  reverse  is  true  ?" — Lippincott's 
Magacine. 
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Notes  and  Gossip. 
A   chronicle   of   the   social    happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the   Bay   of    San   Francisco   will   be   found   in 
the  following  department: 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Dora 
Winn  and  Dr.  Lovell  Langstroth.  Miss  Winn  is 
the  daughter  of  Major  Frank  L.  Winn,  U,  S.  A., 
new  in  the  Philippines,  and  a  granddaughter  of 
Mrs.  George  C.  Boardman,  with  whom  she  makes 
her  home.  Dr.  Langstroth  is  a  brother  of  the 
Messrs.   Frank  and  L.   Langstroth. 

Mrs.  John  B.  Marttnon  announces  the  engage- 
ment of  her  daughter,  Miss  Leonide  Martinon,  to 
Itenato  Capocelli,  Marquis  di  Manduria.  Miss 
Martinon  met  the  Italian  nobleman  while  study- 
ing art  in  Paris.  The  wedding  will  take  place 
in  the  near  future,  after  which  the  young  couple 
will  return  to  Naples,  where  they  will   reside. 

Mrs.  Talbot  has  issued  invitations  to  the  mar- 
riage of  her  daughter,  Miss  Amylita  Talbot,  and 
Mr.  Charles  Frederic  Wilson,  Saturday,  Novem- 
ber 22,  at  St.  John's  Church,  Washington,  D.  C. 
A  reception  following  the  ceremony  will  be  held  at 
the  family  residence  on  Connecticut  Avenue. 

From  Coronado  comes  the  announcement  of  the 
engagement  of  Miss  Josephine  Smith  and  Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Frederick  Freeman,  U.  S.  N., 
of  the  U.  S.  S.  Pittsburgh. 

Mrs.  William  J.  Landers  announces  the  engage- 
ment of  her  daughter.  Miss  Eleanor  Landers,  to 
Mr.  John  Speyer.  Miss  Landers  is  the  sister  ot 
Mrs.  John  Johnston  of  this  city  and  a  niece  of 
Mrs.  Frederick  Tallant  and  Mrs.  Vincent  Whit- 
ney. Mr.  Speyer  is  the  son  of  Mrs.  Charlotte 
Speyer  and  a  grandson  of  Mrs.  Henrietta  Zeile. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Dorothy  Gatewood  and 
Lieutenant  Earl  North,  TJ.  S.  A.,  took  place 
Wednesday  evening,  October  29,  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  Miss  Gatewood  is  the  daughter  of  Medical 
Director  James  Duncan  Gatewood,  U.  S.  N.,  and 
Mrs.  Gatewood.  After  the  ceremony  at  St.  Mar- 
garet's Church  a  reception  was  held  at  the  home 
of  the  bride's  parents  on  Nineteenth  Street.  Miss 
Hildreth  Gatewood  was  her  sister's  maid  of  honor. 
Lieutenant  John  Marble,  Engineer  Corps,  U.  S.  A., 
attended  Lieutenant  North  as  best  man. 

The  baptism  of  the  infant  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Millen  Griffith  took  place  last  Sunday  at  St. 
Luke's  Church.  The  baby  was  named  after  her 
mother,  Constance  Elizabeth.  The  godmothers 
were  the  Misses  Dora  Winn  and  Sara  Coffin.  Mrs. 
Griffith's  twin  brother,  Mr.  Norman  McLaren,  was 
the  godfather. 

The  son  of  Lieutenant  Maxwell  Murray,  U.  S. 
A.,  and  Mrs.  Murray  was  christened  recently  at 
their  home  at  Fort  Mason.  He  was  named  Arthur 
Murray,  after  his  grandfather.  Mrs.  Henry 
Cougar  Pratt  was  the  godmother  and  the  god- 
fathers were  General  Arthur  Murray,  U.  S.  A., 
and  Mr.  Arthur  Hagan,  the  latter  a  brother-in-law 
of    Mrs.    Maxwell    Murray. 

Miss  Gertrude  O'Brien  made  her  formal  bow  to 
society  last  evening  at  a  dance  given  by  her 
mother,  Mrs.  William  Smith  O'Brien,  at  her  home 
on    Buchanan   Street. 

Mrs.  Joseph  S.  Oyster  has  issued  invitations  to 
a  ball  Wednesday  evening,  November  12,  at  the 
Fairmont  Hotel  in  honor  of  her  daughter,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Oyster. 

Miss  Gertrude  Hopkins  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  Monday  evening  at  a  bridge  party  at  the 
home  on  Scott  Street  of  her  mother,  Mrs.  George 
Ebright. 

Mrs.  Henry  Payot  was  hostess  Friday  afternoon 
at  a  bridge  party  and  tea. 

Mrs.  Grant  Selfridge  gave  a  luncheon  Tuesday 
at  her  home  on  Clay  Street.  The  affair  was  in 
honor  of  Mme.    Emma   Eames  de  Gogorza. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Leroy  Nickel  have  issued  in- 
vitations to  a  dance  Friday,  December  5,  in  honor 
of  Miss  Ruth  Zeile  and  Miss  Marie  Louise  Black, 
two   of  the  season's  debutantes. 

Miss  Cora  Otis  entertained  a  number  of  friends 
at  tea  Thursday  afternoon  at  her  home  on  Broad- 
way. 

Mrs.  George  Tyson  was  hostess  Thursday  after- 
noon at  a  bridge  party  and  tea.  Miss  Marie  Louise 
Tyson  assisted  her  mother  in  receiving  her  guests. 
The  first  Assembly  dance,  under  the  auspices 
of  Mrs.  Jessie  Bowie  Detrick,  took  place  Saturday 
evening  at   Scottish   Rite  Hall. 

Dr.  Davis  Conrad  and  Mrs.  Conrad  of  Santa 
Barbara  were  the  complimented  guests  at  a  dinner 
Tuesday  evening  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard 
Holmes. 

Miss  Marian  Doe  gave  a  dinner  Saturday  even- 
ing   preceding    the    Assembly    dance. 

Mrs.  Prentiss  Cobb  Hale  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Linda  Bryan,  entertained  a  number  of  friends 
at  luncheon  Monday  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Emery  Win- 
ship  and  her  sister.  Miss  Margaret  Casey,  who 
with  Lieutenant  Winship  will  leave  shortly  for 
Macon,  Georgia,  where  they  will  spend  the  winter. 
Mrs.  Watson  D.  Fcnnimorc  was  hostess  recently 
at  a  luncheon  at  the  Francesca  Club  in  honor  of 
Mrs.    F.    M.    Gardner. 

Mis:-  Ile.itricc  Gerberding  entertained  a  number 
of  her  young  friends  Saturday  evening  at  a  dance 
;it  the  home  on  Florence  Street  of  her  mother, 
Mrs.    Elizabeth   Gerberding. 

Mrs.  William  D.  O'Kane  was  hostess  Friday  at 
a  luncheon  at  her  home  on  Hyde  Street  in  honor 
of  Mrs.   Edgar  Zook  of  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Stone  entertained  a  num- 
ber of  young  people  Saturday  at  a  children's 
parly  at  their  home  in  Burlingame.  The  affair 
was  in  honor  of  their  two  sons,  the  Messrs.  An- 
drew    and   William   Stone. 

Miss  Helen  Nicol  was  the  guest  of  honor  Thurs- 
day at  a  luncheon  given  by  her  aunt.  Mrs.  Wash- 
Dodge,  ai  lu.-r  home  on  Laguna  Street. 
Mrs.  Richmond  P.  Davis  was  the  guest  of  honor 
Friday  afternoon  at  a  bridge  party  and  tea  given 
by  Mrs.  Edward  Porter  Noyes  at  her  home  at 
Fort    Miley. 

Lieutenant    Charles    E.    Ide,    r.    S.    A.,    and   Mrs. 

Idc    a  c    entertaining    the     former's    mother,    Mrs 

[de,    at    their    home    at    Fort    Barry.      Mrs. 

Idc  will  leave  shortly  for  a  trip  around  the  world. 

Cr'tnel    Euclid   Prick.   U.    S.    A.,  and    Mrs.  Frick 

i-nte  vained  a  number  of  friends  Wednesday  aftcr- 

i    a  bridge  party   and    tea    at   their   home  at 

I     isidio. 

in  Harry  Mitchell,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
it'll  gave  a  dinner  recently  at  their  home  at 
Presidio. 


Lieutenant  Charles  Soule,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs. 
Soule  entertained  a  number  of  friends  Friday 
evening  at  a  dinner  at  their  home  on  Pacific  Ave- 
nue. Accompanied  by  their  guests  they  later  at- 
tended the  ball  at  Scottish  Rite  Hall  given  by  the 
bluejackets  of  the  U.  S.  S.  South  Dakota. 

Commander  Herbert  Jones,  U.  S.  N.,  was  host 
Friday  at  a  the  dansant  on  board  the  U.  S.  tor- 
pedo boat  Hull.  Commander  Jones's  marriage  to 
Miss  Margaret  Carson  of  Los  Angeles  will  take 
place  the  first  week  in  January. 

Lieutenant  Joseph  Neilson,  U.  S.  N.,  and  his 
fiancee,  Miss  Helen  Nicol,  were  the  complimented 
guests  Saturday  at  a  luncheon  given  by  Lieutenant 
Will,  U.  S.  N.,  on  board  the  U.  S.  S.  South 
Dakota. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments  to   and    from   this   city    and    Coast   and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wiliam  H.  Crocker  have  returned 
from  New  York  and  are  again  in  their  home  at 
Burlingame.  Miss  Ethel  Crocker  is  in  Paris  with 
her  uncle  and  aunt,  Prince  Andre  Poniatowski 
and    Princess   Poniatowski. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Carolan  sailed  Wednesday 
on  the  Olympic,  and  will  make  a  brief  visit  in 
New  York  before  returning  home. 

Dr.  Herbert  C.  Moffitt,  Mrs.  Momtt,  and  their 
children  sailed  on  the  same  steamer  and  expect 
to  arrive  here  November  22. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Sadoc  Tobin  and  Mrs.  Thomas  A. 
Magee,  Jr.,  returned  Wednesday  from  New  York, 
where  they  have  been  spending  the  past  month. 

Mrs.  Wakefield  Baker,  Miss  Marion  Baker,  and 
Mr.  Livingston  Baker  returned  Tuesday  from  a 
six  months'  visit  in  Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Macdonald  have  moved  into 
their  new  home  at  SeaclifF.  Since  their  marriage 
they  have  resided  in  Presidio  Terrace. 

Miss  Leslie  Page  will  leave  the  last  of  this 
month  for  the  East,  where  she  is  planning  to  spend 
the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  L.  Hill,  Jr.,  have  returned 
from  the  McCloud  Country  Club  and  will  leave 
Monday  for  New  York,  where  they  will  join  Mrs. 
Hill,   Sr. 

Miss  Elsa  Schilling  has  returned  from  Fresno, 
where  she  was  the  guest  of  Miss  Marjorie  Harris. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Checkering  and  Miss  Flor- 
ence Henshaw  have  returned  to  their  home  in  Oak- 
land after  having  spent  the  summer  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  E.  Calvin  and  their  daughter, 
Miss  Carrie  Calvin,  have  returned  from  a  visit  in 
Salt  Lake   City. 

Mrs.  Downey  Harvey  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ward 
Barron    have    returned    from    Europe. 

Mrs.  William  Hinckley  Taylor  has  recovered 
from  a  severe  illness  that  has  confined  her  to  her 
home  for  the  past  three  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  L.  Dean  will  move  next 
week  from  San  Rafael  to  this  city,  where  they  will 
reside  permanently.  They  have  been  spending  the 
past  few  years  in  their  country  home  and  have 
recently  leased  the  house  on  Vallejo  Street  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lansing  Kellogg,  who  have  rented 
an  apartment  on  Jackson  and  Dcvisadero  Streets. 
Mrs.  J.  D.  Peters  and  her  daughter,  Miss  Anne 
Peters,  have  come  from  Stockton  to  spend  the 
winter  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 

Mr.  William  Geer  Hitchcock  is  very  ill  at  the 
Adler   Sanatorium. 

Miss  Helen  Bowie  is  visiting  her  aunt,  Mrs. 
Bowie  Detrick,  at  her  home  on  Jackson  Street. 

Bishop  William  Ford  Nichols  and  Mrs.  Nichols 
have  returned  from  a  visit  to  the  East, 

Mrs.  Harold  Dillingham  has  been  spending  the 
past  week  with  her  mother,  Mrs.  Hyde-Smith. 
Mrs.  Dillingham  came  up  from  Honolulu  to  meet 
Mr.  Dillingham,  who  has  arrived  from  a  visit  in 
the  East.  They  will  sail  Tuesday  for  their  home 
in  Honolulu. 

Miss  Miriam  Gibbons  is  visiting  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Kennedy  Rodgers,   at  her  home  in    Baltimore. 

Mrs.  George  W.  McNear,  Mrs.  George  W.  Mc- 
Near,  Jr.,  and  Miss  Ernestine  McNear  arrived 
Saturday  at  their  home  in  Oakland.  Miss  Mc- 
Near, who  has  been  abroad  for  the  past  year, 
sailed  from  Europe  with  Mrs.  James  Otis  and  Miss 
Fredericka  Otis. 

Mrs.  W.  D.  Fennimore  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Fenni- 
more  have  gone  to  Los  Angeles  to  spend  two 
weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  M.  Greenwood  are  con- 
templating a  visit  in  Europe  and  expect  to  leave 
soon  after  the  holidays  for  an  indefinite  stay. 

Miss  Gertrude  Jolliffe   is   visiting  Mr.    and    Mrs. 

Alexander   Rutherford  at  their  ranch   near   Pleyto. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Marks  have  returned  from 

Europe   and   are   established    for   the  winter   at  the 

Hotel    Bellevue. 

Mrs.  Henry  J.  Crocker  and  her  daughters,  Miss 
Marion  and  Miss  Mary  Julia  Crocker,  will  leave 
in  December  for  New  York,  where  they  will  spend 
the  holidays. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Block  Ryan  and  Miss  Ryan, 
their  daughter,  have  closed  their  country  home  at 
Menlo  Park  and  come  to  the  city  for  the  winter 
months.  They  have  apartments  at  the  Hotel  Vic- 
toria. Later  on  they  will  be  located  at  the  Hotel 
Cecil. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Talbot  Walker  will  close  their 
home  in  Woodside  December  1  and  will  occupy 
the  residence  of  Mrs.  Cyrus  Walker,  who  will 
spend  the  winter  in  Europe. 

Mrs.  Claus  August  Spreckels  will  sail  November 
18  for  Europe  and  will  spend  the  winter  at  Cap 
Martin  on  the  Riviera,  where  she  has  rented  a 
villa.  She  will  be  joined  in  December  by  Mr. 
Spreckels    and    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Spencer    Eddy. 

Mrs.  Charles  Soule  and  Miss  Katherine  Mc- 
Adani  left  Wednesday  for  Long  Beach,  where  they 
will   spend    two   weeks. 

Mrs  Arthur  Murray  left  Monday  for  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  where  she  will  be  the  guest  for  several 
weeks  of  her  son-in-law  and  daugiiter,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Ord    Preston. 

Lieutenant  George  A.  Speer,  U,  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Sjieer  have  returned  from  their  wedding  trip  and 
are  established  in  their  new  home  at  the  Pre- 
sidio. 

I  enant  II.  R,  Vaughn,  Coast  Artillery  Corps, 

V.   S.  A.,  reported  Tuesday   for  duly  at  Fort  Win- 
field    Scott. 

Mrs.  W.  K.  Wright,  who  has  been  visiting  her 
daughter.  Mrs.  S.  R.  Merriam,  for  the  past  two 
weeks,    will  leave  shortly  for  the  Presidio  at   Mon 


terey,  where  she  will  join  her  husband,  Colonel 
Wright,    U.    S.    A. 

Lieutenant  Jason  McV.  Austin,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
been  granted  a  month's  leave  of  absence  from 
Fort    Flagler. 

Captain  Albert  A.  King,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been 
transferred   from  the  Eighth   to  the  First   Cavalry. 

Captain  Leonard  T.  Waldron,  Coast  Artillery 
Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  granted  a  month's  leave 
of  absence  from  his  station  at  Fort  Winfield 
Scott. 

Colonel  William  Forsyth,  First  Cavalry,  U.  S. 
A.,  has  returned  from  leave  of  absence  and  re- 
ported for  duty. 

Mrs.  Charles  S.  Andrews  is  visiting  Colonel 
Thomas  C.  Rees,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Rees  at  their 
home  at  "  the  Presidio.  Mrs.  Andrews  will  sail 
Docember  S  for  the  Philippines,  where  she  wiil 
join    her  husband,   Captain   Andrews,    U.    S.   A. 

Colonel  William  Forsyth,  U.  S.  A.,  Mrs.  For- 
syth, and  Miss  Dorothy  Forsyth  have  returned  to 
San  Francisco  after  spending  several  weeks  in  the 
East. 

Major  K.  J.  Hampton,  U.  S.  A.,  who  has  been 
chief  quartermaster  at  the  Presidio  for  several 
years,  left  Tuesday  for  the  East  to  prepare  for 
his  departure  December  5  for  the  Philippines. 


The  home  in  Washington,  D.  C,  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ord  Preston  has  been  brightened 
by  the  advent  of  a  son,  born  Sunday,  Novem- 
ber 2.  Mrs.  Preston  was  formerly  Miss  Caro- 
line Murray,  the  daughter  of  General  Arthur 
Murray,  U.   S.  A.,   and  Mrs.   Murray. 


The  home  in  San  Rafael  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Paul  Foster  has  been  brightened  by  the  ad- 
vent of  a  son.  Mrs.  Foster  was  formerly 
Miss  Margaret  Calhoun,  the  second  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Patrick  Calhoun  of  Cleve- 
land,  Ohio. 


The  home  of  Major  Joseph  Knowlton,  TJ. 
S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Knowlton  has  been  brightened 
by  the  advent  of  a  son. 

-*♦*■ 

Charity  Ball  to  Aid  Orphans. 

On  November  21  a  ball  in  aid  of  the 
Catholic  Humane  Bureau,  which  supports  700 
orphans,  half-orphans,  and  foundlings  in  pri- 
vate homes,  will  be  given  in  Scottish  Rite 
Hall.  Supper  will  be  served.  Tickets,  which 
may  be  obtained  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s, 
the  St.  Francis,  Fairmont,  and  Palace  hotels, 
are  S5. 


Pears5 

Most  soaps  clog 
the  skin  pores  by 
the  fats  and  free 
alkali  in  their  com- 
position. 

Pears'  is  quickly- 
rinsed  off,  leaves 
the  pores  open  and 
the    skin    soft    and 


cool. 


Established  in  178* 


Hotel  VENDOME 

SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 

American  or  European  Plan 

A  Delightful  Home 
in  the  Garden  City 

First  Class  in  Every  Respect 
With  Moderate  Rates 

MORGAN  ROSS,  Manager 


Saturday,  November  8th,  1913 
GRAND  OPENING 


OF  THE 


Enlarged  Shoe  Department 

In  the  new  addition  to  the 
Post  Street  Annex  at  131  Post  Street 


To  the  present  stock  of 

WOMEN'S,  MISSES'  AND  CHILDREN'S  SHOES 

has  been  added  a  complete  line  of 

MEN'S  SHOES 

of  most  varied  styles  and  prices 


SOLE  AGENTS  FOR 

Thomas  Cort's  Custom  Made  Shoes 

and 

The  Boyden  Shoe 


November  8,  1913. 
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THE  MUSIC  SEASON. 


Harold  Bauer's  Third  Programme. 

There  have  been  a  few  changes  on  the 
Harold  Bauer  programme  announced  for  this 
Saturday  afternoon,  November  8,  at  Scottish 
Rite  Auditorium,  on  account  of  many  requests 
received.  Of  course  the  principal  features, 
viz,  Schumann's  "Carnevale,"  Mozart's  "Fan- 
tasia" in  C  minor,  and  the  Chopin  "Sonata" 
in  B  minor,  will  be  played  as  scheduled,  but 
in  place  of  the  "Hungarian  Dance"  by 
Brahms,  Mr.  Bauer  has  consented  to  play  the 
"Legend  of  St.  Francis  Walking  on  the 
Waves,"  by  Liszt,  and  as  a  special  attraction 
he   will   probably  play  a  genuine  "Tango." 

The  tickets  can  be  secured  at  the  hall  after 
one  o'clock  on  Saturday,  and  prior  to  that  at 
the  usual   music   stores. 

Mr.  Greenbaum  is  trying  to  arrange  to  have 
Bauer  give  the  famous  Bach-Beethoven  pro- 
gramme, his  recent  New  York  sensation,  as 
an  extra  concert  before  he  returns   East. 


Schumann-Heink  at  Cort  Theatre  Tomorrow. 

Mme.  Ernestine  Schumann-Heink  will  give 
her  first  concert  at  the  Cort  Theatre  tomor- 
row— Sunday — afternoon,  November  9,  at 
2:30,  and  will  undoubtedly  meet  with  the  same 
warm  and  hearty  reception  that  has  always 
been  accorded  her  in  this  city. 

The  programme  will  consist  of  the  "Aria* 
from  Mozart's  "Sextus,"  four  songs  by 
Beethoven,  three  by  Schubert,  and  gems  by 
Schumann,  Brahms,  Max  Reger,  Lortzing, 
Grieg,  Delibes,  Reichardt,  and  others. 

Miss  Nina  Fletcher,  violinist,  will  be  the 
assisting  artist. 

The  second  and  positively  farewell  concert 
will  be  given  Sunday  afternoon,  November  16, 
when  the  special  feature  of  a  most  attractive 
programme  will  be  the  complete  song  cycle, 
"Woman's  Love  and  Life,"  by  Robert  Schu- 
mann, and  which  consists  of  eight  gems  of 
song. 

The  tickets  for  the  Schumann-Heink  con- 
certs are  now  on  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  & 
Co.'s  and  Kohler  &  Chase's,  and  on  Sunday 
the  box-office  will  be  open  at  the  Cort  Theatre 
after  ten  o'clock. 

In  Oakland  Schumann-Heink  and  her  as- 
sisting artists  will  give  a  special  programme 
at  Ye  Liberty  Playhouse  next  Friday  after- 
noon at  3:15  o'clock,  when  the  special  fea 
tnre  will  1  e  ;l  group  of  four  scenes  from  her 
greatest  roles  in  the  Wagner  operas,  "Rhein- 
gold,"  "Tannhauser,"  "Gotterdammerung," 
and  "Tristan  und  Isolde." 

For  this  event  the  sale  of  seats  will  open 
at  Ye  Liberty  box-office  on  Monday. 


The  Third  Symphony  Concert. 

The  third  concert  of  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony  Orchestra  will  be  given  at  the  Cort 
Theatre  Friday  afternoon,  November  21,  at 
three  o'clock  sharp.  This  concert  will  be  the 
means  of  introducing  a  talented  local  girl, 
Miss  Ada  Clement,  a  native  of  San  Francisco, 
who  has  been  identified  with  the  musical  life 
of  San  Francisco  for  the  past  fifteen  years. 
She  has  had  a  most  thorough  preparation, 
years  of  conscientious  study  under  the  best  of 
local  instructors,  European  assistance,  and 
stimulating  instruction  from  Joseph  Lhevinne 
and  Harold  Bauer.  Miss  Clement  will  play 
the  Beethoven  concerto  for  Pianoforte  No.  5, 
E  flat,  Opus  73.  This  concerto,  the  last  and 
greatest  of  all  the  master's  pianoforte  con- 
certos, is  more  universally  known  as  the  "Em- 
peror." 

A  decided  novelty  at  this  concert  will  be 
Max  Reger's  Suite  "Romantic."  This,  the 
very  latest  of  Reger's  contributions  to  orches- 
tral literature,  was  published  only  last  year 
and  performed  for  the  first  time  this  season 
by  the  Chicago   Symphony  Orchestra. 

Mozart's  wonderful  symphony  in  E  flat 
major  and  Mendelssohn's  overture  to  "Fin- 
gal's  Cave"  complete  a  most  interesting  pro- 
gramme. 

Seats  will  go  on  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  & 
Co.'s,  Kohler  &  Chase's,  and  the  Cort  Theatre 
the  Monday  preceding  the  concert.  The 
prices  will  be  as  follows :  Box  and  loge  seats, 
$3  ;  orchestra,  $2;  balcony,  $2,  $1.50,  and  $1  ; 
gallery,  $1,  75   cents. 


Teresa  Carreno.  Pianist.  Is  Coming. 
The  next  of  the  great  pianists  to  play  here 
will  be  Mme.  Teresa  Carreno,  the  woman 
who  is  hailed  by  such  men  as  Bauer,  Rosen- 
thal. Hofmann,  and  Paderewski  as  a  "brother 
artist."  In  Berlin,  Vienna,  Paris,  and  Lon- 
don the  mere  announcement  of  the  fact  that 
Teresa  Carreno  is  to  give  a  concert  means  a 
house  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity.  Car- 
reno is  one  of  the  women  who  have  helped 
make  musical  history,  and  her  career  has 
been  one  succession  of  triumphs  since  her 
debut  at  the  -ge  of  nine.  Manager  Green- 
baum announces  the  Carreno  opening  for  Sun- 
day afternoon,  November  23. 


The  Melba-Kubelik  Combination  Concerts. 
After  appearing  separately  in  the  leading 
cities  of  the  East  and  to  record-breaking  au- 
diences, Mme.  Nellie  Melba  and  Jan  Kubelik 
will  combine  forces  for  what  promises  to  be 
one  of  the  most  sensational  concert  tours 
ever  planned  in  this  country.  In  addition  to 
the  two  principal  stars  there  will  be  Edmund 
Burke,    the    famous    Irish-Canadian    baritone 


from  Covent  Garden  ;  Marcel  Moyse,  the  fore- 
most flute  virtuoso  of  Paris,  and  Gabrielle 
Lapierre,  pianist  and  composer,  in  the  or- 
ganization. The  salary  list  is  so  colossal 
that  only  cities  with  very  large  auditoriums 
can  be  visited  unless  a  prohibitive  scale  ot 
prices  are  charged.  A  concert  by  this  galaxy 
ot  stars  will  cost  just  five  thousand  dollars 
in  addition  to  the  local  expenses.  The  in- 
trepid Greenbaum  has  secured  two  of  the 
events. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Sir  James  Dewar,  the  first  man  to  obtain 
liquid  and  solid  hydrogen,  recently  celebrated 
his  seventy-first  birthday.  He  was  also  the 
co-inventor  of  cordite,  the  smokeless  powder, 
and  has  taken  a  lifelong  interest  in  chemical 
research. 

Sir  Edward  Carson,  who  gave  $50,000  to  the 
Ulster  Indemnity  Fund,  has  during  the  last 
few  years  made  more  money  at  the  bar  than 
any  British  practitioner.  His  income  for  five 
years  is  said  to  have  been  not  less  than 
$150,000. 

B.  L.  Baldwinson,  deputy  provincial  secre- 
tary for  Manitoba,  Canada,  is  an  Icelander. 
He  arrived  at  Toronto  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, and  was  a  shoemaker  there  for  nine 
years.  He  is  also  a  former  member  of  the 
provincial   parliament. 

Colonel  W.  C.  Gorgas,  chief  sanitary  officer 
of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  will  sail  shortly 
for  South  Africa,  where  he  will  investigate 
sanitary  conditions  among  the  200,000  em- 
ployees of  the  Consolidated  Mines  at  Wit- 
watersrand,  at  the  request  of  the  Chamber  of 
Mines  at  Johannesburg. 

Mrs.  Amelia  Fowler,  under  whose  direction 
the  navy's  battle-flags  and  trophies  are  being 
restored,  took  up  the  study  of  scientific  em- 
broidery when  a  girl  as  a  pastime,  and  later 
adopted  it  as  a  profession.  She  began  her 
work  at  Annapolis  last  year,  and  is  assisted 
by  several  score  of  needlewomen.  Mrs.  Fow- 
ler  is    a   resident   of   Boston. 

Edwin  L.  Neville,  American  deputy  consul- 
general  in  Seoul,  who  has  been  promoted  con- 
sul at  Antung,  has  lived  in  Seoul  for  some 
years  and  on  account  of  his  high  character 
and  tactfulness  has  won  for  himself  great 
popularity  among  foreign  residents  and  many 
Japanese.  He  is  a  good  Japanese  scholar  and 
speaks  the  language  like  a  native. 

Dr.  F.  E.  Lutz,  associate  curator  of 
zoology  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  has  just  returned  from  an  expedition 
to  Cuba  in  the  interests  of  the  museum  with 
10,000  specimens,  consisting  of  various  in- 
sects, spiders,  and  land  snails,  which  will  form 
one  of  the  best  collections  of  Cuban  insects 
ever  acquired  by  an  institution  in  America. 
To  give  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
task  of  classifying  and  identifying  the  nu- 
merous specimens  gathered  on  the  island  Dr. 
Lutz  said  it  would  be  necessary  to  consult  at 
least  4000  references. 

Robert  W.  Emmons,  II,  who  has  been  se- 
lected to  manage  next  season  the  America 
Cup  defender  that  is  to  be  built  by  Nat 
Herreschoff  for  a  syndicate  of  New  Yorkers, 
is  a  Boston  man,  and  is  well  known  in  the 
world  of  yachting.  In  1911  his  Bibelot  was 
one  of  the  three  boats  selected  to  go  across 
the  ocean,  and  at  Kiel  Mr.  Emmons  won  with 
her  the  Emperor's  Cup.  The  German  yachts- 
men were  so  taken  with  the  Bibelot  that  they 
bought  her  and  she  never  was  brought  back 
to  the  United  States.  Mr.  Emmons  is  a 
member  of  the  German-American  race  com- 
mittee and  was  rear  commodore  of  the  East- 
ern Yacht  Club  in  190S  and  1909. 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Hedinger  of  Canton,  Kan- 
sas, who  recently  attained  his  ninety-third 
birthday,  is,  as  far  as  known,  the  oldest  prac- 
ticing physician  in  this  country.  He  has  been 
a  member  of  the  medical  profession  for  sixty- 
five  years,  and  now  at  his  advanced  age  at- 
tends to  the  most  minute  details  of  his  prac- 
tice. Dr.  Hedinger  is  a  graduate  of  Goet- 
tingen  University,  Germany,  but  has  lived  in 
America  since  1848.  He  has  been  a  navy 
and  army  surgeon,  and  during  the  Civil  War 
served  as  assistant  surgeon  with  the  rank  of 
first  lieutenant  in  the  Second  Colorado  Cav- 
alry. During  his  long  residence  at  Canton 
he  has  served  seven  consecutive  terms  as 
mayor. 

Charles  C.  Craig  of  Galesburg,  recently 
chosen  for  the  Illinois  supreme  bench,  was 
educated  at  Knox  College  and  Notre  Dame 
University,  and  was  appointed  a  cadet  to  the 
United  States  navy.  He,  however,  had  no 
liking  for  that  life  in  time  of  peace,  and  after 
finishing  his  course  at  the  Naval  Academy 
resigned  from  the  service.  He  afterwards 
studied  law  and  acquired  a  large  practice. 
In  November,  1898,  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  general  assembly  and  reelected  in  1900, 
serving  on  the  judiciary  and  other  important 
committees.  In  1904  he  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Illinois  commission  to  the  St. 
Louis  World's  Fair,  and  was  made  chairman 
of  the  committee  of  agriculture  of  that  body. 
In  1909  he  was  nominated  by  the  Democratic 
party  for  judge  of  the  supreme  court  in  the 
fifth  district,  and  was  defeated  by  a  small 
vote,  although  he  carried  several  of  the  Re- 
publican  strongholds   of   the   district. 


YOU,  MADAM,  AND  YOU,  SIR, 

ARE  CONSUMERS  WHO  WANT  THE  BEST 

And  the  BEST  in  cocoa  is  the  justly  famous 
Ghirardelli's  IMPERIAL  brand 
Made    for    particular    people. 

IMPERIAL  is  a  quality  article,  the  result  of  a 
demand  from  people  who  wanted  a  little  better 
article  than  any  other  on  the  market. 

It  costs  more  to  make.  It  sells  for  a  little  more 
than  ordinary  grades.  It's  worth  the  price,  because 
it  is  the  highest  grade  you  can  buy. 

Made  by  Ghirardelli's  own  process.  Result,  a 
rich,  delicious  product  of  the  most  costly  cocoa 
beans. 

Is  quickly  and  simply  made.  Highly  nutritious, 
easily  digested,  and  makes  an  ideal  beverage  morn- 
ing, noon,  and  night. 

Sold  by  all  best  grocers.  Yours  will 
be  glad  to  order  it  if  he  doesn't  happen 
to  have  it  in  stock.      Say   IMPERIAL. 


Have  you  Dined 
in  the 

PALM  COURT 

PALACE  HOTEL  ? 

Most  beautiful 

Dining-room  in  the 

world. 

FAIRMONT  HOTEL 

Under  same  management 
Palace  Hotel  Company 


AMERICAN  PLAN 

The  Beep-Sea  Fishing  at  this  famous  resort  has 
never  bean  better  than  at  the  present  time. 
Tuna,  Albicore  and  Yellowtail  are  being  caught 
daily  as  well  as  other  species  prized  by  anglers. 
Boat  house  on  hotel  grounds  with  full  equipment 
for  fishing  parties. 

Polo  Season  Opens  January  lit 

Write  for  Booklet 

JOHN  J.  HERNAN.  Manager,  Coronado  Beach,  Cal. 

H.  F.  Norcross,  L.  A.  Agent,  334  South  Spring  St. 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

UNION  SQUARE 


Tea  Served  in  Lounge,  a  Daily 
Social  Event 

Turkish  Bath  for  Men 
Twelfth  Floor 


Under   the    Management   of 
James  Woods 


MAJESTIC     HOTEL 

Northwest    Cor.  Sutter   and    Gough    Sts. 

UNDER  NEW  MANAGEMENT 

Most  attractive  Family  Hotel  in  San  Francisco. 
Excellent  cuisine.     Moderate  rates.    Special  in- 
ducements to  permanent  gnests.    Inspection  in- 
vited. Mns  JOSEPHINE  LIBBY.  Lessee. 
FREDERIC    GEORGE.  Manager. 


SERVICES   TO   INVALID 
or  ELDERLY  PEOPLE 

Gentleman,  well  educated  and  good  reader, 
offers  his  services  to  invalid,  or  elderly  people, 
for  reading  or  study  and  discussion  of  subjects 
of  interest.  For  appointment  and  terms,  n  'here 
necessary,  reply  to  Reader,  care  Box  108,  Post- 
office,  San  Francisco. 


The  Woodland  Hackney  Stud 

Propeity  of  Edgar  J.  DePue 

We  offer  of  oar  own  breeding  thorough!;  mannered 

Saddle  Horses      Combination  Horses 

Matched  Teams 

Sales  Stable: 

PARK  RIDING  ACADEMY     -    -    2984  Fulton  St. 


Hotel  Oakland 

The   most   beautiful  and  comfortable  Hotel  in 
California.    Of  Class  A  Fireproof 
Construction. 
The  Business  and  Social  Centre  of  Oakland. 
Key  Route  and  S.  P.  Electric  trains  (via  Ala- 
meda Mole)  one  short  block  from  the  hotel. 
Free  Electric  Bus  meets  all  Overland  Trains.     . 
Perfect  Service.         Unsurpassed  Cuisine. 
Moderate  Prices. 
European  Plan  only.      Rates  $1.50  and  upwards. 
SPECIAL  RATES  to  PERMANENT  GUESTS. 
Under  Management  oi  Victor  Reiter. 


BONESTELL    &   CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    is 

furnished  by  us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118   to    124    First    Street,    corner   Minna, 

San  Francisco. 


Press  Clippings 

Are  money-makers  for  Contractors,  Supply 

Houses,    Business  Men,  and 

Corporations. 

ALLEN'S   PRESS   CLIPPING   BUREAU 
Phone  Kearny  392.  88  First  Street 


VOTE  FOR 

J.  O.  LOW 

(INCUMBENT) 
FOR 

Tax  Collector 

Intelligence,  business  methods  and 
economy  prevail  in  his  office. 

EX-MAYOR  TAYLOR  p.-ler^  to  LOW 
tmordiimrily  efficient  official  that  tin  i 
be  wise  enough  to  hold  on  to. 
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A  Kansas  City  Banker 

was  taken  with  a  desire  to  revisit  the 
scenes  of  his  boyhood. 

But  to  do  this  meant  long  traveling 
throughout  obscure  hamlets  and  villages. 
It  meant  getting  off  the  beaten  track  of 
the  tourist,  into  the  highways  of  Devon- 
shire, England. 

And  the  Kansas  City  man  anticipated  all 
kinds  of  trouble  in  finding  a  suitable  way 
to  carry  his  traveling  funds  safely. 

Then  he  was  advised  to  carry  Wells 
Fargo  Travelers  checks.  To  his  astonish- 
ment and  pleasure,  he  found  them  well 
known  in  every  little  town  he  visited. 
His  trip  was  a  joy  throughout. 

Wherever  you  are  going  to 
travel,  would  you  not  like  to 
insure  the  safety  of  your  pocket- 
book?  The  Wells  Fargo  way 
would  make  that  a  simple  matter. 

Carry  Wells  Fargo  Travelers  Checks 

For  Sale  at  Thousands  of  Wells  Fargo 
offices.  Here  and  Abroad. 


CONNECTICUT  ME  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Established  1850  OF  HAMFORD 

SIXTY-THIRD  ANNUAL  STATEMENT 

Capital <L,000,000 

Total  Assets 7,735,110 

Surplus  to  Policyholders 3,266,021 

BENJAMIN  J.  SMITH 

Manager  Pacific  Department 

The  Insurance  Exchange    -    -    -    San  Francisco 


COOK'S  TOURS 


For  the  Discriminating  Traveler 


Europe — Round  the  World 

BEST  ROUTES         BEST  SERVICE 

Railroad  and  Steamship  Tickets 


BY  ALL  LINES 


Office,  689  Market  St.,  S.  F. 

Cook's  Travelers'  Checks  good  everywhere 


NORTH 
GERMAN 
LLOYD 

Kaiser  Wilhelm  II No?.  18 

Kronprinz(irisin  Cecilie  . . Dec.    2 

Kaiser  Wilhelm  II Dec  16 

Fast  Mail  Sailings. 

■(■Grosser  Kuriuerst : Nov.  22 

f'Barbarossa Nov.  25 

George  Washington Nov.  29 

tBremen  direct.         "II  Cabin 

LONDON— PARIS-BREMEN 

Baltimore  -  Bremen    direct;    one 

cabin  (II);  Wednesdays. 

Sailings  on  SATURDAY  for 

THE  MEDITERRANEAN 

Berlin Dec.    6 

Prinzess  Irene Jan.  8 

Through  rates  from     Egypt,  India    i 
New  York  to  and  Far  Easl 

SOUTH  AMERICA     Via  Europe 

Independent  AROUND 

Trips,  starting         THE  WORLD 
any  time  or  place      $625.85 

WEST  -     PANAMA 

INDIES        *  CANAL 

Cruises  During  Jan.,  Feb.  &  Mar, 

OELRICHS    &  CO.,  GenL  Agts. 

5  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
ROBERT    CAPELLE,  General    Pacific 
Coast  Agent,  250  Powell  St..  near  St  Francis 
Hold  and  Gearj  St.  Su  Francisco. 


TOYO    KISEN    KAISHA 

(ORIENTAL    S.     S.    CO.) 
S.  S.  Chiyo   Maru. .  .Wednesday,   Nov.    19,  1913 
S.  S.  Nippon     Main     (saloon     accommodations 

at  reduced  rates) ,,.  .Thursday,  Dec.  11,  1913 
S.  S.  Tcnyo   Maru.  ....  .Tuesday,    Dec.    16,1913 

S.  S.  Hongkong     Maru     (saloon     accommoda- 
tions at  reduced   rates) .  .Friday,  Jan.  2,  1914 

S.  S.  Sliinyo  Maru,   via  Manila  direct 

Thursday,  Jan.   8,  1914 

Steamers  sail  from  company's  pier,  No.  34, 
near  foot  of  Bran  nan  Street,  1  p.  m.,  for 
Yul'  iliama  and  Hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu, 
Kobe  (Iliogo),  Nagasaki,  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hongkong  with  steamer  for  Ma- 
nil.  ,  India,  etc.  No  cargo  received  on  board 
oi    day  of  sailing. 

'tound-trip   tickets  at   reduced  rates. 

.,jr     freight     and     passage     apply     at     office, 
fou.;h    floor    Merchants    National    Bank    Bldg., 
•    625  Market  St.  W.  H.  AVERY, 

Assistant  General  Manager. 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


Patient — How  much  will  the  operation  cost? 
Surgeon — I'll  give  you  cut  rates. — Lippin- 
cott's  Magazine.  * 

"He  is  in  'Who's  Who,'  I  believe?"  "Yes, 
but  he  is  much  more  prominent  in  'Here's 
How!'" — Houston  Post. 

She — Did  you  have  any  trouble  with  your 
French  when  you  were  in  Paris  ?  He — I 
didn't,  but  the  Parisians  did. — Boston  Tran- 
script. 

"I  remember  very  well  the  first  dollar  I 
ever  put  in  the  bank."  "The  first?  Then  you 
have  put   in  more   than   one  ?" — New  Orleans 

Picayune. 

Mistress — Did  the  mustard  plaster  do  you 
any  good,  Bridget?  Bridget — Sure  it  did, 
mum  ;  but,  begorry,  it  do  bite  the  tongue  ! — 
Boston    Transcript, 

"Did  your  uncle  remember  you  when  he 
came  to  make  his  will  ?"  "Yes ;  he  remem- 
bered me  so  well  that  he  left  my  name  out 
altogether." — Buffalo  Express. 

Salesman — Now,  here,  madam,  is  a  piece  of 

goods  that  speaks  for  itself;  I Customer 

(interrupting) — Then   suppose  you  keep   quiet 
a    moment    and    give    it    a    chance. — Boston 

Transcript. 

"Get  me  a  cop,"  panted  the  excited 
stranger.  ''Somebody  stole  my  coat."  "Sh  !" 
cautioned  the  New  Yorker,  glancing  fearfully 
about.  "Do  you  want  to  lose  your  shirt?" — ■ 
Cornell   Widow. 

"Mamma,"  said  Gladys  Cumrox,  "you 
haven't  any  savoir  {aire."  "My  child,  I  must 
remind  you  that  it  is  not  polite  to  ask  for 
anything  that  is  not  served  at  the  table."— 
Washington  Siar. 

The  Parson  (to  workman  zvho  keeps  taking 
nips  from  his  bottle) — Do  you  know,  my  man, 
I  never  tasted  spirits  in  my  life.  Working- 
man — No  ;  an'  you  aint  a-goin'  to  begin  'ere 
neither. — The    Toiler. 

Mrs.  Casey  (sitting  up  in  bed) — Moike,  did 
yez  put  out  the  cat  ?  Mr.  Casey — Oi  did. 
Mrs.  Casey — Oi  don't  belave  it !  Mr.  Casey — 
Well,  if  yez  think  Oi'm  a  liar,  get  up  and  put 
'er  out  yerself. — Sketch. 

Mrs.  Hoolihan — This  paper  says  there  do 
be  sermons  in  stones.  Phwat  d'yez  think  of 
thot  ?  Hoolihan — Oi  dunno  about  the  ser- 
mons, but  many  a  good  ar-rgument  has  coom 
out  av   a  brick. — New   York  Post. 

"This  wine,"  said  Mr.  Bluffer,  proudly,  "has 
been  in  my  cellar  for  thirty  years."  Mr. 
Kauler,  who  is  something  of  a  connoisseui 
sipped  his  portion  critically.  "I  don't  won- 
der,"  he  murmured. — Cleveland  Leader. 

"This  towel  is  disgraceful,"  declared  the 
drummer  at  the  mining  camp  hotel.  "Boss," 
said  the  colored  porter,  "seventy-five  men 
done  wiped  dey  han's  on  dat  towel  dis 
mawnin',  an'  you  is  de  first  to  complain  !" — 
Denver  News. 

"Who's  dead?"  he  inquired  of  the  corner 
grocer,  who  was  standing  near  his  door  gaz 
ing  at  the  funeral  procession.  "Chon 
Schmidt,"  replied  the  grocer.  "John  Smith ! 
You  don't  mean  to  say  John  Smith  is  dead?" 
"Veil,  py  golly,  vot  you  dink  dey  doing  mit 
him — practicing,   hey?" — Life. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  suing  me  for  breach 
of  promise?"  he  demanded.  "I  never  pro- 
posed to  you  in  my  life."  "Why,  of  course 
you  didn't,"  she  answered,  in  a  conciliatory 
tone.  "And  I  wouldn't  have  accepted  you  if 
you  had.  But  you  know  I  am  going  on  the 
stage,  and  I  must  make  some  preparations." 
— Judge. 

"Here,"  said  the  proprietor  of  the  place,  "is 
a  little  gift  for  you  and  Jake.  Each  bottle  is 
finest  old  Kentucky  rye.  You  drop  in  at 
Jake's  on  your  way  and  give  him  his,  will 
you?"  "Sure,"  replied  the  grateful  one.  On 
his  way  he  fell  and  broke  one  bottle.  "Poor 
Jake,"  he  murmured,  picking  himself  up.— 
Nashville  Tenncsseean. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Argonaut  Reader 

Do  you  really  keep  your  valuables  in  an  office  safe  ? 
If  you  do  so  it  is  absolute  folly.  Here  is  the  proof: 
Carefully  collected  statistics  show  that  between  60  and 
70  per  cent  of  the  portable  "fire  proof"  safes  in  the 
great  fires  of  Chicago,  Baltimore,  Boston,  and  Portland 
were  a  total  loss  together  with  their  contents.  In  the 
great  fire  of  San  Francisco,  1906,  about  75  per  cent  of 
"fire  proof"  portable  safes  were  completely  destroyed. 
The  savings  of  a  lifetime  were  lost  in  the  shape  of 
bonds,  stocks,  notes,  mortages  and  many  priceless 
heirlooms. 

It  would  pay  you  well  to  phone  or  call  on  our  man- 
ager, JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM,  and  have  him  ex- 
plain to  you  why  an  office  safe  does  not  and  can  not 
give  you  the  same  security  as  a  box  in  the 
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[Extract  from  "Chronicle,"  May  1, 190G.) 
The  Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults  were  absolutely  un- 
injured by  the  great  fire  ;    the  varnish   of  the  furniture 
was  not  even  scorched. 
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The  Milk  in  the  Cocoanut. 
Another  election  Tuesday  and — bang  goes  another 
fifty  thousand  dollars !  It  calls  approximately  for 
this  sum  on  account  of  incidental  expenses  for  each 
election ;  and  herein  perhaps  lies  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  we  have  so  many  of  them.  Some  eight 
thousand  persons  directly  and  indirectly  find  a  day's 
profitable  employment  in  an  election.  They  either  haul 
or  set  up  tents  or  act  as  judges  or  clerks  or  tally-list 
makers  or  in  some  other  way  get  a  day's  easy  work  at 
big  pay.  It  follows  quite  naturally  that-  every  blessed 
one  of  these  eight  thousand  or  more  ate-  ready  under 
any  and  all  circumstances  to  vote  yes  on  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  we  shall  have  an  election.  Then 
every  mother's  son— or  daughter— of  them  has  a 
husband  or  a  wife  or  a  brother  or  a  sister  or 
?  sweetheart  who  by  way  of  accommodation  like- 
wise votes  yes.  So  there  is  a  fixed  quantity  of 
anywhere  from  eight  thousand  to  sixteen  thousand 
votes  always  in  ready  and  eager  support  of  a 
proposal  for  an  election.  Then  there  are  the  printers 
who  print  the  ballots  and  the  multitudes  of  others  who 
in  one  way  or  another  find  profit  in  political  activity. 
Is  there  anv  wonder  that  we  have  elections  and  more 


elections  and  still  more  elections?  The  wonder  is  under 
the  conditions  that  we  have  so  few  of  them.  In  time 
no  doubt  we  shall  come  to  have  elections  every  day  in 
the  year.  In  the  meantime,  boosted  by  the  growth  of 
election  expenses,  municipal  taxation  grows  higher  and 
higher.  The  people  who  vote  for  the  elections  don't 
have  to  pay  the  bills.    Nobody,  of  course,  cares  for  the 

poor  taxpayer;  and  his  own  protests  don't  count. 

* 

Some  Political  Pointers. 

When  Governor  Johnson  abandoned  his  adminis- 
trative duties  some  four  or  five  weeks  ago  to  do 
a  turn  of  partisan  spieling  in  New  Jersey,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  elsewhere  he  had  not,  according  to  inside 
gossip,  determined  whether  he  would  be  a  candidate 
for  the  governorship  or  the  senatorship.  He  would 
greatly  prefer  the  latter,  but  circumstances,  including 
the  claims  of  certain  associates  urgently  pressed,  stood 
in  the  way.  Mr.  Rowell  and  Mr.  Heney,  both  eager 
to  enter  the  lists  for  the  senatorship,  have  insisted 
that  Johnson  shall  limit  his  ambition  to  the  governor- 
ship at  this  time,  and  it  has  not  been  easy  to  deny  them. 
Then  circumstances  have  conspired  to  make  it  almost 
obligatory  upon  the  man  who  has  played  so  important 
a  part  during  the  past  three  years  to  present  himself 
for  vindication  or  reproof  to  the  voters  of  the  state. 
Under  these  several  influences  Mr.  Johnson  has  given 
over  his  higher  ambitions  and  will  again  be  a  candidate 
for  the  governorship.  Within  his  own  faction  he  will 
have  no  rival,  since  nobody  will  presume  to  contend 
with  McGregor  for  the  head  of  the  table. 

Both  Heney  and  Rowell  are  slated  as  candidates  for 
the  senatorship.  The  former  has  already  announced  his 
candidacy  and  the  latter  is  practically  an  avowed 
though  not  yet,  we  believe,  a  formal  candidate.  And 
it  will  be  more  or  less  of  a  scrap.  The  two  men,  albeit 
representing  very  different  types,  being  of  different 
purposes  and  temperamental  qualities,  have  long  worked 
in  cooperation,  and  now  it  will  be  interesting  to  see 
what  will  happen  when  they  engage  competitively. 
Heney  always  sees  the  devil  incarnate  in  anybody  who 
opposes  him.  His  temperament  inclines  him  to  acri- 
monious contention.  It  has  been  remarked  that  such 
is  the  inherent  combativeness  of  his  disposition  that  he 
could  not  assist  a  sister  of  charity  across  a  muddy 
street  without  entering  into  a  quarrel  with  her  mid- 
way. It  is  safe  to  say  that  within  the  first  hour  of 
open  competition  with  Rowell  he  will  fall  to  denouncing 
the  latter  in  terms  which  would  bar  a  verbatim  report 
thereof  from  the  United  States  mails.  Rowell,  while 
infinitely  a  man  of  higher  intellectual  grade,  and  inci- 
dentally with  a  lower  blood  pressure,  is  not  without 
idiosyncrasies  of  his  own.  His  pose  is  always  in  tune 
with  the  good,  the  true,  and  the  beautiful.  His  habits 
of  political  thought  were  established  in  the  days  when 
he  was  a  critic  of  organized  politics,  and  he  carries 
these  habits  into  his  more  recent  character  of  machine 
politician.  In  his  political  character  he  is  something 
of  an  ostrich — himself  very  much  in  view,  he  takes 
care  to  avoid  seeing  anything  that  is  going  on.  In 
Mr.  Rowell's  view  Mr.  Rowell  is  always  representative 
of  all  the  virtues;  those  who  oppose  him  are  always 
corruptionists,  and  otherwise  creatures  of  the  baser 
sort. 

Now  when  these  two  fine  gentlemen  have  come  to 
want  the  same  thing,  and  want  it  bad,  and  when  each 
sees  in  himself  a  prophet  of  righteousness  and  the  hope 
of  political  virtue,  there  is  apt  to  be  as  between  them 
something  in  the  nature  of  fireworks.  Before  he  is 
done  with  it  Heney  will  be  denouncing  Rowell  for  all 
the  sins  of  the  Progressive  regime — and  they  are  many 
—and  Rowell  will  be  denouncing  Heney  for  ''.use 
amiable  vagaries  which  invariably  leave  '  sizzling 
luridity  in  his  immediate  wake. 


The  question  as  to  whether  o!*'not  the  Progressive; 
will    repeat    the    high-minded    trick    which    so   marked 


their  policy  in  the  campaign  of  1912  remains  to  be 
answered.  There  is  high  authority  fur  the  report  that 
they  are  considering  the  matter.  Mr.  Rowell  himself 
in  his  character  of  pontifical  counselor  of  the  Progres- 
sive press  has  declared  the  project  to  be  in  mind,  but 
not  as  yet  determined.  In  a  letter  to  Editor  Davis  of 
the  San  Bernardino  Index  under  date  of  September  16 
he  said : 

We  arc  in  possession  of  the  party,  and  if  nothing  but  Cali- 
fornia were  involved  we  would  have  as  good  a  right  to  the 
name  "Republican"  as  to  the  name  "Progressive,"  if  we 
thought  it  worth  while  to  keep  it.  We  had  already  made 
the  name  "Republican"  mean  "Progressive"  in  California, 
and  there  would  be  nothing  illogical  or  stultifying  to  continue 
in  the  way  we  started.  The  difficulty  is  that  we  can  not 
definitely  continue  a  situation  in  California  inconsistent  with 
that  in  the  rest  of  the  United  States.  If,  in  the  rest  of  the 
country,  the  struggle  should  be  revived  to  make  the  Repub- 
lican party  Progressive,  we  will  be  authorized  in  California  to 
take  the  leadership  in  that  struggle,  because  here  we  have 
already  accomplished  the  result.  *  *  *  This  question  will 
have  to  be  gone  into,  but  if  the  law  should  turn  out  to  mean 
what  it  was  intended  to  mean,  it  may  be  entirely  possible  for 
local  organizations  to  follow  their  local  preferences  as  to 
nominations,  and  while  maintaining  the  Progressive  party  in- 
tact, grab  the  Republican  party  also,  wherever  that  seems  to 
be  worth  while. 

The  all-virtuous  Rowell,  it  will  be  seen,  is  uncertain 
whether  or  not  it  will  be  politic  to  "grab"  the  Repub- 
lican name — he  does  not  consider  the  question  of  its 
morality.  Evidently  the  good  Rowell  has  been  an  apt 
pupil  in  the  practices  of  machine  politics. 

In  a  letter  from  which  the  above  excerpt  is  taken 
the  virtuous  Mr.  Rowell  proceeds  to  cast  further  light 
upon  the  inside  activities  of  the  Progressive  organiza- 
tion, though  without  coming  to  anything  definite.  "The 
governor,"  he  says,  "would  himself  prefer  to  wait  for 
a  few  weeks,  *  *  *  but  necessity  may  compel 
earlier  action."  It  is  up  to  the  governor  to  determine 
whether  the  Progressive  party  shall  after  the  manner 
of  honorable  dealing  go  before  the  people  under  its 
own  name  or  whether  in  addition  to  its  own  name  it 
shall  "grab"  the  Republican  name.  This  leaves  the 
question  still  in  the  air,  but  it  is  not  without  interest 
as  illustrating  the  state  of  political  morals  within  the 
inner  counsels  of  that  party  which  professes  to  create  in 
the  political  life  of  the  country  and  of  California  a 
new  heaven  and  a  new  earth. 


Word  comes  as  we  write  that  Governor  Johnson  has 
returned  from  the  East.  It  may  be  presumed  that  fol- 
lowing his  spieling  tour  he  held  conference  with  Pro- 
gressive leaders  in  regions  where  political  morality  has 
not  become  so  corrupted  as  here  by  the  chicaneries  of 
organized  reform.  Last  year  the  Eastern  Progressive 
press  condemned  emphatically  the  "grab"  by  which  the 
supporters  of  Mr.  Taft  were  disfranchised.  We  may 
well  believe  that  the  Eastern  Progressive  leaders,  if 
their  opinion  has  been  asked,  have  counseled  Governor 
Johnson  to  abandon  the  dishonest  and  shameless  project 
of  again  "grabbing"  the  Republican  name  in  California. 
Nevertheless  the  governor  in  an  interview  which  has 
marked  his  homecoming  has  left  this  particular  point 
in  the  air.  There  will,  he  declares,  be  a  "fighting  Pro- 
gressive programme,"  but  he  is  at  pains  neither  to 
accept  nor  to  decline  Mr.  Rowell's  suggestion  as  to 
"grabbing''  the  Republican  name.  He  has  yet  to  hold 
conference  with  Rowell  and  so  have  the  benefit  of  his 
moral  counsel. 

Governor  Johnson's  programme,  as  outlined  in  the 
interview  above  mentioned,  includes  a  proposal  singu- 
larly at  odds  with  his  general  scheme  of  rule-of-the- 
people.  There  is  to  be,  he  declares,  a  "conference"  of 
the  Progressive  party  in  December  to  formulate  plans 
for  the  1914  campaign.  Do  we  hear  aright,  a  con- 
ference? Now  in  the  word  conference  there  is  a  dis- 
tinct echo  of  historic  villainies;  for  where  is  the  dif- 
ference between  a  conference  and  a  convention?  The 
one  difference  we  can  think  of  tends  to  the 
of  the  latter ;  for  whereas  a  convention  is  a  r<. 
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tive  body,  a  conference  is  something  very  different. 
Only  those  are  eligible  as  members  of  a  conference 
who  have  been  invited.  This  difference  we  may  easily 
believe  has  been  duly  calculated  by  our  astute  governor. 
A  conference  will  fit  into  his  political  scheme  with 
precision  and  nicety.  It  avoids  all  embarrassment  by 
putting  the  game  wholly  in  his  own  hands.  It  limits 
not  at  all  his  fine  scheme  of  arbitrary  politics  even  while 
carrying  the  pretensions  and  wearing  the  look  of 
rule-of-the-people.  

Quite  naturally  both  Democrats  and  Republicans 
have  been  slower  in  formulating  their  plans  than  the 
Progressives.  Nevertheless  gossip  has  been  busy  with 
various  names  in  connection  with  next  year's  campaign. 
Mr.  Phelan  of  San  Francisco  is  all  but  an  avowed  can- 
didate for  the  senatorship  on  the  Democratic  side, 
probably  with  the  approval  and  support  of  the  Wash- 
ington administration.  Mr.  Tarpey  of  Fresno  is  a 
receptive  candidate,  under  the  somewhat  questionable 
patronage  of  Mr.  Hearst  and  his  Examiner.  A  dinner 
recently  given  to  Mr.  Tarpey  in  San  Francisco  thank- 
ing him  as  the  "savior"  of  the  California  wine  industry 
in  connection  with  recent  negotiations  at  Washington, 
had  for  its  main  purpose  the  launching  of  his  senatorial 
boom.  And  in  this  connection  Mr.  Tarpey  made  a 
rather  stupid  tactical  mistake.  He  was  not  the  only 
man  active  at  Washington  in  behalf  of  the  California 
winemakers  and  he  ought  not  in  modesty  (or  good 
politics)  to  have  accepted  a  compliment  which  pre- 
sumed for  him  the  whole  credit.  If  Mr.  Tarpey  had 
been  clever  he  would  have  thanked  those  who  proposed 
to  honor  him  with  a  banquet,  at  the  same  time  declining 
an  ovation  addressed  to  him  in  connection  with  an 
effort  in  which  others  were  as  much  entitled  to  thanks 
as  himself.  Another  possible,  even  probable,  candidate 
on  the  Deomcratic  side  for  the  senatorship  is  Repre- 
sentative Raker,  a  fine  lawyer,  an  experienced  legis- 
lator, and  a  man  of  approved  vote-getting  qualities. 
Still  another  possible  candidate  is  Senator  Curtin,  like- 
wise a  man  of  parts  and  of  wide  and  approved  reputa- 
tion as  a  lawyer  and  debater.  Either  of  these  gentle- 
men might  make  a  formidable  campaign  as  against 
Phelan  or  Tarpey.  

If  there  is  anything  actively  doing  in  connection  with 
the  Republican  side  of  the  coming  campaign  it  has  not 
developed  publicly.  Mr.  Shortridge,  well-known  lawyer 
and  spellbinder,  is  a  probable  candidate  for  the  senator- 
ship.  Mr.  Shortridge  is  understood  to  be  "willin'  "  but 
he  has  made  no  public  announcement.  Another  pos- 
sible candidate  whose  name  is  discussed  with  a  good 
deal  of  approval  is  Mr.  Frank  Short  of  Fresno.  Mr. 
John  McNab,  late  United  States  prosecuting  attorney 
and  recently  brought  into  public  notice  in  connection 
with  the  Diggs-Caminetti  case,  is  also  spoken  of,  though 
it  is  assumed,  on  some  account  not  explained,  that  he 
is  more  likely  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  governorship 
than  for  the  Senate. 

Leaving  McNab's  name  out  of  consideration,  we  hear 
nothing  to  indicate  that  there  are  other  candidates  either 
on  the  Democratic  or  Republican  sides  for  the  gov- 
ernorship in  ultimate  competition  with  Governor 
Johnson,  if  he  shall  be  the  Progressive  nominee.  The 
governorship,  if  Johnson  shall  enter  the  field,  appears 
to  be  regarded  as  a  hard  fight,  and  nobody  shows  any 
particular  eagerness  to  get  into  it. 

We  note  in  the  Graphic  of  Los  Angeles  of  November 
8th  a  remark  to  the  effect  that  "a  change  of  administra- 
tion in  the  state  can  come  only  through  a  merger  of 
the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties  and  the  election 
of  a  fusion  ticket."  Whether  this  is  the  chance  ob- 
servation of  one  editor  or  a  reflection  of  Southern 
California  sentiment  we  are  not  informed.  That  such 
a  project  would  be  generally  acceptable  to  Democrats 
and  Republicans  we  very  much  doubt;  yet  in  view  of 
the  situation,  and  of  the  circumstances  of  last  year's 
presidential  election  in  California,  it  seems  worth  atten- 
tion. Speaking  for  itself,  the  Argonaut  does  not  think 
much  of  mergers  in  politics.  Almost  always  they  rep- 
resent negative  rather  than  positive  states  of  mine1 
purpose,  and  in  the  long  run  it  is  commonly  more 
profitable  and  certainly  more  gallant  and  honor  J. I 
either  to  win  or  lose  in  a  straight  championship  oi 
definite  principles  than  to  win  under  a  cooked-up  scheme 
which  robs  even  victory  of  moral  significance. 


Mr.  Bryan    to  Take  a  Rest. 
Ti  •<  announcement  that  Mr.  Bryan — the  once  Peer- 
i  /lie — is  going  to  Florida  for  a  rest,  and,  this,  too, 
the    height    of    the    most    acute    foreign    crisis    of 


recent  times,  tends  to  reflection.  It  is  possible  that 
Mr.  Bryan  in  foregoing  his  summer  vacation  in  the 
interest  of  his  financial  fortunes  reckoned  too  confi- 
dently upon  the  vigor  of  his  own  constitution.  Pos- 
sibly the  demands  upon  his  vitality  incident  to  his 
tour  with  the  Tyrolean  Yodlers  and  the  Alsatian  Bell- 
Ringers  was  greater  than  he  had  anticipated  and  that 
it  has  left  him  in  a  state  where  rest  is  imperative. 
The  experience  would  indeed  have  made  most  of  us 
very  tired.  Then  there  are  other  possibilities  in  the 
case.  It  may  be  that  Florida  will  provide  a  certain 
relief  for  a  man  of  abounding  energies  who  finds  him- 
self in  an  office  of  high  dignity  but  with  nothing  really 
to  do.  It  has  not  failed  to  be  noted  in  connection  with 
the  Mexican  mess  that  the  President  is  pretty  much 
the  whole  thing.  Assistant  Secretary  John  Bassett 
Moore  does,  indeed,  figure  industriously  in  certain 
phases  of  recent  negotiations,  but  the  only  relation  of 
Mr.  Bryan  to  immediate  affairs  appears  to  be  that  of 
a  buffer.  So  far  as  we  can  discover  his  whole  part 
in  the  affair  is  to  maintain  a  dignified  silence  in  the 
presence  of  the  reporters.  This  must  be  a  severe  strain 
upon  one  to  whom  the  practice  of  any  species  of  reti- 
cence is  wholly  new.  But  whatever  the  occasion  may 
be,  the  country  will  wish  Mr.  Bryan  all  manner  of  joy 
in  his  sojourn  in  Florida.  And  there  is  further  satis- 
faction in  the  reflection  that  things  will  go  on  just  the 
same  as  if  he  were  on  the  job.  Come  to  think  of  it,  the 
Argonaut  made  some  prophecies  not  more  than  half  a 
year  ago  of  what  would  happen  to  Mr.  Bryan  in  the 
course  of  administrative  events — prophecies  which  this 
jaunt  into  Florida  is  in  the  nature  of  an  indirect  ful- 
fillment. 

The  Financial  Bill. 

If  it  be  conceded  that  certain  public  questions,  the 
tariff,  for  example,  have  become  so  fixed  and  adjusted 
in  hard-and-fast  collections  and  relationships  that  there 
is  no  practical  way  of  getting  at  them  excepting 
through  the  agency  of  political  parties,  it  still  remains 
to  be  said  that  the  financial  question  stands  on  another 
basis.  Excepting  in  relation  to  transient  issues  and 
for  brief  periods,  the  parties  have  not  formulated 
definite  financial  theories.  If  we  may  accept  their  own 
platforms,  they  stand  alike  for  one  general  pur- 
pose. All  want  a  system  so  adjusted  as  to  sustain  the 
business  activities  of  the  country;  and  there  is  no- 
where, unless  it  be  in  the  fertile  and  futile  brain  of 
Mr.  Bryan,  any  wish  to  enter  upon  radical  and 
experimental  projects. 

All  this  being  so,  there  is  neither  rhyme  nor  reason 
in  policies  which  tend  to  make  the  pending  finan- 
cial bill  a  football  between  contending  political  parties. 
It  is  a  case  calling  for  action  under  business  motives 
quite  distinct  from  political  motives.  It  is  not  a  case 
where  anybody — the  administration  or  anybody  else- 
ought  to  have  a  cut-and-dried  "policy"  so  definitely 
under  commitment  as  to  be  closed  against  suggestion 
or  alteration. 

The  bill  undoubtedly  contains  many  good  elements. 
From  any  standpoint  it  is  probably  seventy-five  per 
cent  good.  But  it  was  formulated — pulled  together 
may  be  a  more  descriptive  phrase — by  a  group  of  con- 
gressional politicians  having  little  or  no  experience  with 
financial  matters  and  it  contains  some  provisions  of 
doubtful  value.  At  least  this  is  the  opinion  of  experts. 
Now  the  common  sense  of  the  matter  is  to  take  up 
objections  and  suggestions  as  they  have  been  pre- 
sented and  to  give  them  careful  consideration  in  de- 
tail, even  though  it  may  throw  the  whole  matter  over 
to  another  session  of  Congress.  That  it  is  important 
to  have  the  question  of  a  financial  system  settled  is 
not  questioned;  nevertheless  it  is  far  more  important 
to  have  it  settled  right.  A  bad  settlement  will  be  worse 
than  none.  So  there  would  better  be  delay  with  caution 
and  judgment  than  haste  without  regard  for  prudence. 

It  is  wrong,  even  ridiculous,  to  reject  without  ex- 
amination proposals  by  a  man  so  eminent  in  finance  and 
so  worthy  of  respect  as  Mr.  Vanderlip  because  the 
mi  -ure  is  already  in  a  clerical  sense  "complete." 
No  measure  ought  to  be  deemed  complete  while 
any  proposals  from  competent  and  worthy  sources 
1  considered.  Again  it  is  wrong  and  some- 
i  worse  than  ridiculous  to  urge  this  bill  upon  Con- 
-,'  ;-  under  influences  designed  to  make  it  a  strictly 
partis,  measure.  It  is  not  a  proper  matter  for  par- 
tisan and  it  can  only  be  forced  into  this 
atti  rativi  precipitancy.  Democrats  in 
Congrt  it  are  by  no  means  unanimously 
favorable    I  is  it   stands;   and   there   is   no 


reason  why  Republicans  in  and  out  of  Congress  should 
be  forced  into  an  attitude  of  opposition  to  it.  The  case 
is  one  calling  for  a  truce  between  parties  under  a 
patriotic  purpose  to  do  the  best  that  may  be  done  for 
the  business  welfare  of  the  country,  which  is  but  an- 
other phrase  for  the  universal  welfare. 

While  vital  suggestions  from  authoritative  and  com- 
petent sources  remain  unconsidered  is  no  time  for 
forcing  through  Congress  a  measure  which  represents 
a  mere  partisan  effort  to  solve  a  great  governmental 
and  social  problem.  Those  members  of  Congress  who 
are  insistent  for  further  delay  and  for  more  careful 
study  of  the  matter  in  all  its  relations  have  the  rights 
of  the  immediate  situation  and  the  administration  is 
wrong  if  it  shall  urge  immediate  action  over  their 
protests. 

A  Bluff  That  Failed. 

President  Wilson's  policies — if  a  wishy-washy,  shilly- 
shally and  meddling  impertinence  may  be  so  charac- 
terized— in  the  matter  of  Mexico  have  failed.  General 
Huerta  declines  to  resign.  He  meets  the  bluff  and 
passes  it  back.  And  now  it  is  explained  the  ulti- 
matum given  him  last  week  by  President  Wilson  was 
no  ultimatum  at  all — only  a  polite  request  that  he  quit, 
with  the  added  suggestion  that  this  course  would  be 
for  the  good  of  Mexico.  Out  of  this  small  hole  the 
Washington  administration  is  trying  to  crawl,  and 
there  is  little  consistency  and  less  dignity  in  the 
process. 

Huerta's  pose  is  carefully  and  adroitly  calculated. 
He  assumed  the  dictatorship,  he  says,  in  conformity 
with  a  specific  authorization  of  the  Mexican  constitu- 
tion. His  authority  was  recognized  by  the  Mexican 
Congress  and  the  Supreme  Court  in  conformity  with 
other  articles  of  the  constitution.  He  •  called  the  ex- 
traordinary election  of  October  26  to  meet  a  national 
emergency  as  required  by  the  constitution.  He  dis- 
solved the  Congress  because  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
was  engaged  in  fomenting  armed  rebellion,  and  called 
an  election  for  a  new  Congress.  He  refused  be  a  can- 
didate for  president  in  obedience  to  a  constitutional 
prohibition.  The  election  was  illegal  and  will  be  de- 
clared null  and  void  by  the  new  Congress.  Until  a 
legal  election  can  be  held  he  must  continue  to  act  as 
dictator  because  there  is  no  other  government  that  can 
enforce  the  law  or  even  call  a  new  election,  even  if 
he  wished  to  resign.  There  is  nobody  to  whom  his 
resignation  might  be  addressed,  nobody  with  any 
shadow  of  authority  to  carry  on  the  functions  of  gov- 
ernment. 

This  sounds  well.  It  is  specious  even  if  not  wholly 
convincing.  Even  regarded  as  a  pose  it  is  entitled  to 
a  certain  respect;  and  that  it  has  a  certain  respect  is 
made  evident  by  the  formal  recognition  of  Huerta  as 
the  de  facto  head  of  the  Mexican  government  by  cer- 
tain important  countries,  including  England.  If  it  does 
not  acquit  Huerta  of  blame  in  connection  with  recent 
events  in  Mexico  it  at  least  goes  far  enough  to  justify 
his  claims  to  consideration  as  a  man  of  responsibility 
and  authority  in  Mexican  affairs — as  the  man  on  the 
job,  so  to  speak. 

Now  what  is  President  Wilson  going  to  do  about  it? 
The  threat  implied  in  his  action  of  last  week  is  that 
of  intervention.  The  word  falls  trippingly  from  the 
tongue,  but  how  is  intervention  to  be  achieved?  Will 
Mr.  Wilson  batter  down  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz  be- 
cause forsooth  General  Huerta  declines  to  step  down 
and  out?  Or  will  he  march  an  army  into  Mexico, 
take  possession  of  the  capital,  and  administer  the  gov- 
ernment ?  Manifestly  he  can  do  neither  of  these  things 
unless  he  chooses  to  disregard  law  and  precedent  and 
his  own  express  pledges  made  in  various  addresses 
during  the  past  year.  It  is  suggested  that  he  may 
recognize  the  rebel  chieftain  Carranza.  But  there  is 
nothing  in  Carranza's  character  or  in  his  situation 
which  gives  him  title  to  consideration.  He  is  quite  as 
much  of  a  ruffian  as  Huerta  and  he  is  without  even  the 
pretense  of  legitimate  authority. .  His  sole  title  to  con- 
sideration is  that  he  stands  at  the  head  of  a  few  hun- 
dreds or  thousands  of  unorganized  ruffians  in  protest 
against  the  Huerta  regime.  If  recognition  of  Huerta, 
who  has  a  definite  claim  to  legitimate  authority  and 
who  is  de  facto  in  possession  of  the  capital  and  of  the 
administrative  machinery,  is  unthinkable,  then  surely 
the  recognition  of  a  mere  rebel  chieftain  would  be 
ridiculous. 

Mr.  Wilson  is  obviously  embarrassed  by  the  failure 
of  his  stupid  bluff,  but  up  to  now — we  write  on 
Wednesday — he  has  made  no  statement.    But  there  are" 
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suggestive  hints  of  his  plan.  It  is  (1)  to  decline  any 
dealings  with  Huerta;  (2)  to  endeavor  to  incite  the 
European  countries  to  abandon  him;  (3)  to  give  aid 
and  comfort  to  his  enemies.  Here  in  this  last  sug- 
gestion we  have  the  kernel  of  Mr.  Wilson's  diplomacy. 
He  will  conspire  with  the  rebel  chief  Carranza — pos- 
sibly to  the  extent  of  nullifying  the  rule  which  closes 
American  markets  to  the  agents  of  insurrection. 

Viewed  from  the  standpoints  of  national  dignity  and 
common  sense,  it  is  a  cheap,  unworthy,  and  foolish 
policy,  but  it  is  what  it  is  and  the  country  will  have 
to  make  the  best  of  it.  Perhaps  it  is  no  worse  than 
we  deserve  for  electing  a  sentimentalist  and  a  theorist 
to  the  presidency.  , 

U.  S.  Policy  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

In  its  essence  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  a  declaration 
of  independence  on  the  part  of  the  relatively  new 
hemisphere  as  respects  the  relatively  older  hemisphere. 
If  it  means  anything  it  means  just  this,  namely,  that 
America — that  is,  all  the  regions  of  America — must  be 
left  to  pursue  their  own  schemes  of  social  and  political 
life  undisturbed  by  European  schemes  of  aggression 
or  aggrandizement.  It  is  not  under  any  interpretation 
a  theory  implying  suzerainty  of  the  American  countries 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

And  this  being  so,  the  common  sense  of  the  proposi- 
tion calls  for  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  several 
American  countries.  The  way  to  sustain  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  regarded  as  a  protective  ordinance,  is  first  of 
all  to  establish  and  second  to  maintain  among  the 
several  Americas  a  definite  unity  of  purpose.  It  would 
seem,  then,  that  the  very  first  requirement  in  the  matter 
of  sustaining  the  Monroe  Doctrine  would  be  a  policy 
on  the  part  of  the  leading  or  paramount  American 
government  tending  to  unify  the  sentiment,  thereby  to 
consolidate  the  forces  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  said  of  national  policies  the 
effects  of  which  are  to  create,  not  unity  of  feeling  and 
mutual  good-will  among  the  American  countries,  but 
suspicion,  hatred,  and  fear  on  the  part  of  the  weak 
as  against  the  strong?  It  is  the  common,  testi- 
mony of  all  observers  that  the  so-called  Spanish  coun- 
tries of  Central  and  South  America  both  hate  and  fear 
the  United  States.  It  was  not  always  so;  it  is 
within  the  period  of  easy  memory  that  our  relations 
to  the  southward  were  cordial  and  in  a  sense  fraternal. 
But  that  was  before  we  "took"  the  Isthmus,  likewise 
before  our  regulation  of  the  financial  affairs  of 
Nicaragua  and  prior  to  the  troubles  which  have  created 
political  chaos  in  Mexico. 

If  in  future  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  to  be  anything 
better  than  a  tattered  and  disregarded  scarecrow  it 
must  not  be  under  the  exclusive  patronage  of  the 
United  States,  but  it  must  have  the  support  of  prac- 
tically all  the  American  countries.  It  must  represent, 
not  an  aggressive  and  dominating  purpose  on  the  part 
of  a  possible  and  prospective  suzerain,  but  rather  it 
must  reflect  the  feeling  and  the  will  of  the  several 
countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  course  of  the  Washington  government  in  recent 
months  has  tended  to  augment  the  fears  and  terrors 
aroused  by  the  Panama  incident.  The  effect  has  been 
to  break  down  the  best  and  in  the  last  resort  the  only 
support  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Take  away  from 
that  principle  or  doctrine  the  moral  powers  involved 
in  acceptance  and  consent  on  the  part  of  the  American 
countries  other  than  the  United  States  and  it  must 
surely  fall  of  its  own  weight. 

A  protection  urged  in  behalf  of  the  Central  and 
South  American  countries  against  their  wish  and  in 
contempt  of  their  protests  and  resentment  would  have 
in  it  elements  of  impertinence,  futility,  and  absurdity. 
In  any  careful  view  of  the  case  it  is  plainly  to  be  seen 
that  the  very  acts  recently  done  by  the  administration 
at  Washington  in  the  name  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
tend  surely  to  break  down  that  doctrine.  For  what- 
ever tends  to  create  distrust  and  to  destroy  unity  of 
feeling  between  the  several  American  countries  must 
in  the  very  nature  of  things  knock  from  under  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  that  moral  prop  which  is  the  surest 
of  its  supports.  , 

The  Pankhurst  Mission. 

Mrs.  Pankhurst  was  admitted  to  this  country  on  the 
ground  that  she  was  a  sort  of  political  emissary  and 
that  the  crimes  of  arson  and  murder  are  not  crimes 
when  they  are  committed  by  some  one  who  wants 
something.  Now  it  appears  that  Mrs.  Pankhurs.  s  mis- 
sion is  to  raise  money  by  the  sale  of  indecent  litera- 
ture.    It  is  the  kind  of  literature  that  twenty  years  ago 


would  have  been  seized  and  burned  by  the  police  as  a 
part  of  their  normal  and  unchallenged  duties.  The 
Suffragette,  in  which  this  filth  appears — it  seems  mil 
yet  to  have  reached  California — is  described  by  the 
New  York  Sun  as  "the  product  of  a  sexually  perverted 
mind,  which  for  sheer  morbid  pruriency  puts  in  the 
shade  any  book  that  the  most  venal  publisher  dares  to 
offer  for  sale." 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  Miss  Christabel  Pank- 
hurst is  the  author  of  this  literary  offal.  The  delight- 
ful daughter  writes  the  obscenities  and  the  delightful 
mother  sells  them.  The  sale  of  indecent  books  and 
newspapers  is  a  profitable  trade.  It  always  was,  but  it 
was  once  also  a  crime,  until  some  one  discovered  the 
ingenious  expedient  of  putting  them  forward  in  behalf 
of  a  "cause."  Reports  of  Mrs.  Pankhurst's  lectures  seem 
to  indicate  something  like  a  failure,  but  perhaps  the 
sale  of  her  filthy  literature  will  make  amends  for  her 
losses  on  the  platform.  There  is  always  a  market  for 
lewdness. 

Miss  Pankhurst  is  said  to  be  indignant  at  the  criti- 
cisms of  her  writings.  Evidently,  she  says,  these  criti- 
cisms emanate  from  white  slavers.  The  "interests,'' 
she  tells  us,  are  alarmed,  and  as  a  result  they  have 
subsidized  the  press.  Christabel's  defense  is  of  a  kind 
that  is  already  quite  familiar  to  this  country.  Any 
one  who  disapproves  of  any  sort  of  "reform,"  no  mat- 
ter how  crazy  it  may  be,  is  obviously  either  a  white 
slaver  or  in  the  pay  of  the  particular  abomination  that 
the  reformer  happens  to  be  denouncing  at  the  moment. 
No  matter  whether  it  be  white  slavery,  or  child  labor, 
or  prohibition,  or  a  minimum  wage,  there  can  be  no 
mere  difference  of  opinion  anywhere.  Whoever  fails 
to  join  in  the  shrill  falsetto  of  hysteria  must  be  a  son 
of  Satan,  born  in  sin  and  reared  in  iniquity. 

But  it  is  hard  to  credit  the  Pankhurst  brood  with 
even  the  sincerity  of  hysteria.  Hysteria  never  counts 
the  dollars  with  quite  such  careful  fingers.  Hysteria 
never  trades  upon  the  basenesses  of  human  nature  nor 
so  carefully  fosters  a  market  for  pruriences.  It  is 
criminals  who  do  these  things,  and  it  is  a  peculiarly 
evil  form  of  criminality  that  shows  an  indifference  to 
the  extent  of  the  corruption  that  it  spreads  so  long  as 
the  flow  of  money  is  undiminished. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Editorial  Notes. 

In  Mr.  James  J.  Hill's  declaration  that  the  country  is 
waterlogged  with  bond  issues  we  have  a  definite  warn- 
ing at  the  hands  of  an  expert.  There  is  in  this  country 
no  practically  wiser  man  than  Mr.  Hill,  and  it  is 
always  worth  while  to  listen  when  he  speaks  seriously. 
In  the  immediate  instance  Mr.  Hill  is  obviously  right. 
Financeering,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  under  the  bonding 
method  has  been  made  too  easy — so  easy  that  it  has 
become  the  fashion  for  any  and  everybody,  including 
states  and  municipalities,  to  get  into  debt.  Under  the 
fatal  facility  for  borrowing  there  has  come  about  a 
complete  change  in  the  standards  of  financial  policy. 
In  other  days  prudence  was  regarded  as  a  virtue;  now 
the  rule  is  directly  the  other  way  round.  It  appears  to 
be  the  ambition  of  every  community,  great  or  small,  to 
get  into  debt  to  the  limit  of  its  capacity.  Let  it  be 
proposed  anywhere  in  this  state  down  the  line  from 
San  Francisco  to  Los  Gatos  to  put  out  an  issue  of 
bonds  for  any  purpose  and  the  thing  is  certain  to  be 
done  so  long  as  anybody  can  be  found  to  take  the  securi- 
ties. It  does  not  seem  to  be  comprehended  that  every 
bond  sold  becomes  a  fixed  obligation  which  must  be 
redeemed  with  interest.  The  whole  motive  appears  to 
be  to  get  money  from  any  possible  source  for  imme- 
diate expenditure,  putting  the  burden  of  payment  upon 
the  future.  There  seems  no  realization  of  the  certainty 
that  a  time  must  come  when  redemption  of  these  multi- 
plied obligations  must  put  upon  each  community  a  tre- 
mendous hardship. 

Since  the  beginning  of  1913  the  state  of  Victoria, 
Australia,  has  taken  1850  boys  between  sixteen  and 
twenty  years  of  age  from  England.  All  these  boys  have 
been  granted  steamship  passages  at  less  than  half  the 
minimum  fare,  which  is  $87.60,  and  they  have  been  given 
a  government  guaranty  of  farm  work  immediately  upon 
landing  in  Melbourne.  Hitherto  both  Australia  and 
Canada  have  been  following  the  policy  of  trying  to 
take  only  experienced  British  farm  workers  for  the 
agricultural  work  of  the  Dominions.  Australia  now 
takes  any  healthy  boy  of  good  character  of  all  classes 
and  calling  and  guarantees  to  place  him  with  a  good 
farmer  at  $1.82  to  $3.65  per  week,  according  to  ef- 
ticiencv,  in  addition  to  board  and  lodging. 


One  of  the  principal  by-products  of  the  national  for- 
ests of  Japan  is  furnished  by  mushrooms,  which  have 
yielded  in  one  year  a  revenue  of  a  million  dollars. 


The  War  Lord  and  the  Schleswig  Danes 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  November  10,  1913. 

Euitok  Argonaut:  On  November  5  a  dispatch  in  a  morn- 
ing paper  read  :  "Captain  Amundsen  has  been  forbidden  to 
lecture  in  Schleswig  and  the  Danes  and  Norwegians  are  in- 
dignant." 

Why  should  the  Emperor  of  Germany  prohibit  the  great 
discoverer  from  lecturing  in  the  province  of  Schleswig?  The 
answer  is,  simply  because  the  War  Lord  has  relentlessly,  un- 
remittingly determined  to  subdue,  cow,  and  destroy  any  na- 
tional feeling  the  Danish  people  have  and  show  in  Schleswig. 
Captain  Amundsen  lectures  in  the  Danish  language,  and  not 
since  1864  have  the  Danish  people  of  Schleswig  enjoyed  the 
treat  of  hearing  their  native  language  in  public,  be  it  in 
church,   school,   or  rostrum. 

These  lectures  in  Danish  would  fire  their  enthusiasm  and 
intensify  their  love  of  Mother  Country  and  make  their  desire 
still  deeper  rooted  to  remain  Danes.  For  years  in  the  province 
of  Schleswig  no  Danish  songs  have  been  tolerated,  no  display 
of  Danish  banners  or  flags,  and  no  demonstration  commemo- 
rating anything  Danish  allowed.  No  Danish  taught  in  schools. 
Ladies  are  not  allowed  to  wear  white  dresses  trimmed  with 
red  ribbon  or  vice  versa,  under  threat  of  arrest,  as  red  and 
white   are   the   Danish   colors. 

The  War  Lord's  disposition  is  well  illustrated  in  the  poem 
which  our  Captain  Coghlan  recited  at  the  Union  League  Club 
dinner  in  New  York  years  ago  : 

Der    Kaiser   of   dis    Fatherland 
Und  Gott  on  high  all  dings  command. 
Ye    two — ach !    don't  you   understand  ? 
Meinself — und  Gott. 

How  would  he  like  to  be  browbeaten  on  every  turn  ?  Let 
him  put  himself  in  their  place.  J.  B.  Clifford. 


WASHINGTON  LETTER. 


A  Look-in  On  Congress  During  the  Dull  Season— Pitchfork 
Tillman  and  Jim  Ham  Lewis  on  the  Rostrum. 


Washington,  November  9,  1913. 

"Have  been  suddenly  taken  drunk,  and  feel  sure  I 
am  going  to  miss  my  train."  This  was  the  excuse  tele- 
graphed once  by  a  business  man  to  his  wife,  and  it  is  not 
more  remarkable  than  some  of  the  excuses  which  have 
been  given  by  the  400  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives who  are  "unavoidably  detained"  from  the  ses- 
sions of  the  House. 

The  House  is  still  in  session.  Out  of  a  total  of  435 
members  there  are  thirty-five  who  attend  the  sessions. 
Each  day  a  few  more  of  these  members  arise  to  ask  for 
leave  of  absence.  The  entire  proceedings  of  the  House 
in  these  days,  when  the  Mexican  situation  is  sizzling  and 
when  great  public  questions  remain  to  be  decided,  are 
devoted  to  a  discussion  as  to  the  validity  of  the  excuses 
offered  for  the  absence  of  various  members. 

Mr.  Raker  of  California  pointed  out  several  days  ago 
that  he  had  been  in  attendance  upon  the  House  con- 
stantly except  on  one  day,  when  he  attended  the  hearing 
of  the  Hetch  Hetchy  bill  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Public  Lands.  "I  feel,"  he  said,  "that  I  ought  to  be 
home  for  at  least  a  week,  and  it  is  a  long  way.  I  should 
like  to  go  with  the  permission  of  the  House,  therefore 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  excused  until 
the  25th  of  November."  Upon  this  simple  motion,  how- 
ever, a  dozen  members  addressed  the  chair. 

Representative  Mann  of  Illinois,  the  minority  leader, 
hoped  "that  these  requests  will  not  become  catching." 
He  suggested  that  the  House  should  pass  a  resolution 
for  adjournment  or  attend  to  business,  and  added  that 
"as  the  gentleman  from  California  can  not  put  suf- 
ficient backbone  into  his  conferees  on  his  side  of  the 
House  to  do  either  I  am  unwilling,  under  the  circum- 
stances, to  keep  him  on  the  gridiron  any  longer." 

Mr.  Raker  thanked  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  but 
Mr.  Buchanan  of  the  same  state  insisted  on  making  a 
long  speech  as  to  the  duties  of  a  member  of  Congress. 
He  finally  concluded  that  he  did  not  see  what  any  intel- 
ligent member  need  fear  in  leaving  when  there  is  noth- 
ing to  do. 

Up  rose  Representative  Donovan  of  Connecticut,  who 
observed  that  he  was  surprised  that  Mr.  Mann,  the 
great  upholder  of  the  constitution  and  the  law,  should 
be  a  party  to  a  violation  of  a  statute.  He  insisted  that 
the  House  could  not  grant  leave  of  absence  to  any  mem- 
ber, except  on  the  ground  of  sickness  or  sickness  in  his 
family. 

Mr.  Mann  said  that  Mr.  Donovan  seldom  stated  the 
facts.  "The  gentleman  from  Connecticut  knows  as 
much  about  this  subject  as  he  usually  displays  about 
others,"  said  Mann,  sarcastically.  "The  House  has  full 
power  to  grant  leave  of  absence,  and  just  as  much 
power  to  grant  it  for  one  reason  as  for  another." 

Mr.  Candler  of  Mississippi  wanted  to  be  excused  be- 
cause his  father  was  indisposed,  and  he  remarked  that 
"dear  old  mother"  had  sent  for  him. 

Several  points  of  order  were  made,  but  in  the  course 
of  a  general  discussion,  which  sounded  like  a  meeting 
of  the  button-hole  makers'  union,  Mr.  Mann  sharply 
criticized  Donovan  because  he  used  the  expression  "for 
he."  Mann  insisted  that  Donovan's  facts  are  just  as 
correct  as  his  grammar. 

Throughout  the  afternoon  the  discussion  continued. 
Occasionally  some  one  would  ask  permission  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  speech  delivered  by  some  mem- 
ber before  a  bar  association  or  farmers'  grange,  and 
then  some  one  else  would  insist  on  making  a  fifteen- 
minute  speech  on  the  fact  that  the  House  is  doing 
nothing.  This  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  daily  sessions  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Over  on  the  Senate  side  Senator  Benjm 
man  of  South  Carolina,  who  years  ago 
way  into  the  Senate  by  attacking  every) h     i 
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body,  has  been  performing  the  functions  of  a  senator 
by  insisting  that  the  Congressional  Record  be  illustrated 
with  cartoons.  In- an  effort  to  show  how  his  prediction 
of  eighteen  years  ago  had  been  fulfilled  he  obtained 
permission  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  two  cartoons 
which  he  had  designed.  One  shows  a  cow,  symbolical 
of  national  resources,  feeding  on  the  farmers  out  West, 
while  her  golden  milk  is  drawn  by  men  of  ability  in 
Wall  Street.  The  other  cartoon  shows  the  result  of 
the  attempts  of  the  farmers  to  turn  the  big  cow  around, 
to  permit  her  to  feed  on  the  income  tax  in  the  East, 
while  they  might  milk  her  in  the  'West. 

But  the  cow,  as  Senator  Tillman  originally  pictured 
her,  is  not  a  reversible  cow.  As  soon  as  she  tried  to 
feed  on  income  tax  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  words  of 
the  South  Carolina  senator,  "seized  her  by  the  throat 
as  a  reminder  that  she  must  do  her  eating  entirely  in 
the  agricultural  regions.  The  farmers  in  the  West  at 
that  time  were  disappointed,  and  got  no  income-tax 
market." 

Senator  Tillman  said  that  he  had  drawn  his  cartoons 
in  March,  1896,  after  the  Supreme  Court  had  declared 
the  income  tax  unconstitutional.  Since  then,  he  said, 
many  of  the  reforms  which  he  had  predicted  had  come 
to  pass,  and  the  farmers  of  the  country  were  facing  a 
more  cheerful  prospect.  Mr,  Tillman  also  stirred  the 
Senate  by  inserting  some  poetry,  so  that  certain  issues 
of  old  might  become  new  again.  He  read  into  the 
Record  a  little  protective  pastoral  entitled  "A  Girl  With 
One  Stocking."  The  South  Carolina  senator  claimed 
no  credit  for  the  contribution,  but  acknowdedged  that  it 
was  originallv  presented  by  Senator  Zeb  Vance  in  the 
tariff  debate  "of  1889: 

Our  Mary  had  a  little  Iamb, 

And  her  heart  was  most  content, 
To  make  its  wool,  beyond  its  worth, 
Bring  fifty-six  per  cent. 

The  classic  went  on  to  tell  that: 

Where'er  that  poor  girl  went 
One  leg  was  warm  with  wool,  and  one 
With   fifty-six  per  cent. 

"Do  United  States  senators  spend  their  time  reading" 
such  doggerel  and  amusing  themselves  with  pictures  of 
cows?"  the  reader  asks.    They  do. 


Is  it  not  just  as  well  then  that  most  of  the  senators  and 
representatives  should  wander  oft  to  their  districts  and 
leave  Congress  to  revolve  like  machinery  that  has  no 
real  work  to  do?  When  the  senators  are  out  of  town 
they  really  provide  more  entertainment.  For  instance. 
Senator  Tillman,  forsaking  the  cartoons  and  poetry  of 
the  Congressional  Record  for  a  while,  jumped  into  the 
campaign  in  South  Carolina,  and  in  attacking  the  gov- 
ernor of  his  state,  Colonel  Blease,  said:  "Blease  has 
stolen  the  livery  of  heaven  to  serve  the  devil,  and  he 
has  done  it  very  good.  He  has  stolen  most  of  his 
thunder  from  my  speeches.  I  was  the  originator  of 
the  phrase,  'To  hell  with  the  constitution.'  I  used  it 
in  Chicago,  and  afterwards,  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
whenever  I  have  spoken  on  the  subject,  proclaimed 
that  lynching  ought  to  follow  assaults  on  women.  Yet 
this  has  been  Blease's  stock  in  trade.  He  has  used  it 
whenever  opportunity  offered,  and  the  people  have  such 
long  memories  that  they  have  forgotten  that  the  idea 
was  mine.    That  is  how  be  has  deceived  the  people  so." 

It  may  be  inconceivable  that  two  statesmen  would 
quarrel  over  the  authorship  of  such  campaign  material, 
but  good  live  issues  are  scarce  these  days,  and  as  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  electrify  the  voters,  lynching 
bobs  up  as  a  red-hot  public  question  that  may  be  de- 
cided at  the  polls  in  South  Carolina. 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 


In  like  manner,  Senator  J.  Ham  Lewis  of  Illinois 
does  not  reach  his  true  greatness  until  he  actually  takes 
to  the  stump.  It  was  fairly  interesting  to  see  Mr. 
Lewis  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  telling  witty  anecdotes 
to  the  other  members,  but  it  was  positively  inspiring  to 
find  him  in  the  campaign  in  Massachusetts,  telling  the 
people  that  unless  David  I.  Walsh,  the  Democratic  can- 
didate for  governor,  were  elected  war  might  result 
with  Japan  and  Mexico.  "Just  now,"  said  J.  Ham, 
"before  the  nations  of  the  world  tremble  two  serious 
problems.  One  is  the  effort  of  President  Wilson  and 
his  administration  to  maintain  before  the  Orient,  par- 
ticularly Japan,  the  doctrine  of  home  rule.  Again,  in 
Mexico,  we  have  a  delicate  situation.  Foreign  govern- 
ments do  not  understand  state  politics,  but  they  do 
know  Massachusetts.  You  decide  this  election  against 
the  Democracy,  and  the  Japanese  in  the  Orient  will  cry 
aloud  that  Massachusetts  has  repudiated  the  President. 
England,  Germany,  and  Spain,  misunderstanding  the 
result,  would  at  once  conclude  that  President  Wilson's 
Mexican  policy  had  been  overthrown." 

Fortunately,  however,  Walsh  was  elected,  and  the 
Emperor  of  Japan,  the  German  Kaiser,  and  the  King 
of  England,  who  probably  had  their  money  down  on 
Lhe  Democratic  candidate,  were  so  much  relieved  that 
they  decided  to  forego — temporarily  at  least — any  no- 
tion of  declaring  war  on  the  United  States. 

Prentice  Armstrong. 


Over  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of   Memphis,  once 

the  fair  city  of  the  world,  now  buried  by  a  thick  deposit 

"f   Xik    mud,   stand  stately   palms,    which   yield   a   lus- 

is  i  uit.    Over  the  city  the  peasant  Egyptians  carry 

'.he. i    agricultural  pursuits,  and  the  palms  yield  the 

1  ii.v   food  of  the  peasants  during  a  large  part  of  the 


Professor  Karl  Pearson  has  a  word  of  comfort  for  those 
nations  that  are  deploring  a  falling  birth  rate.  He  says  that 
nature  is  merely  trying  to  protect  herself  against  an  invasion 
of  feeble  children.  The  women  who  object  to  having  chil- 
dren are  just  those  women  who  ought  to  have  them  aud 
whose  offspring  would  be  a  source  of  weakness  to  a  nation 
rather  than  of  strength.  Now  this  seems  to  be  one  of  those 
obvious  things  that  science  is  continually  discovering.  The 
strength  of  a  nation  is  to  be  found  in  the  quality  of  its 
people  and  not  in  their  quantity.  It  is  far  better  to  have  no 
babies  at  all  than  to  have  feeble  babies,  and  it  is  precisely 
the  women  who  would  be  likely  to  have  feeble  babies, 
physically  and  mentally,  who  are  responsible  for  the  parrot 
cry  of  race  suicide.  

A  correspondent  is  somewhat  disturbed  by  Mr.  Zangwill's 
statement  that  the  ritual  murder  case  now  progressing  in 
Russia  is  due  to  a  "Christian  invention."  Russia,  says  our 
correspondent,  is  practically  a  barbarous  country,  and  its  bar- 
barism happens  to  take  the  form  of  anti-Semiticism.  It  is 
only  in  Russia  that  these  savage  beliefs  prevail.  Now  a 
recent  issue  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  contains  a  weighty 
letter  from  its  Berlin  correspondent  on  this  very  topic.  He 
says :  "Today  in  many  parts  of  Germany  the  cry  of  ritual 
murder  would  infallibly  be  raised  if  a  Christian  boy  were 
murdered  in  such  a  manner  as  the  young  Yushinsky  at  Kiev." 
He  says  further  that  there  are  numbers  of  educated  men  in 
Germany  who  profess  belief  in  the  existence  of  these  ritual 
murders,  and  that  many  serious  newspapers  are  protesting 
against  the  defense  of  the  Jews  against  this  very  charge. 
In  18S3  there  were  several  Jews  on  trial  in  Hungary  on  the 
accusation  of  murdering  a  Christian  girl,  and  at  this  very 
moment  an  Austrian  Jew  is  under  sentence  of  lifelong  im- 
prisonment for  the  ritual  murder  of  a  boy  and  all  efforts  to 
release  him  have  proved  unavailing.  Therefore  it  is  obvious 
that  this  vile  superstition  is  not  confined  either  to  Russia 
or  to  barbarism.     It  is  theological,  not  racial. 


The  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions has  received  assurances  that  Turkey  can  be  Chris- 
tianized for  one  million  dollars.  But  surely  there  must  be 
some  mistake  here.  There  are  about  thirty-five  million  Turks, 
and  even  a  wholesale  rate  of  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood 
of  three  cents  a  Turk  seems  to  be  absurdly  low.  But  possibly 
the  Turks  are  peculiarly  susceptible  just  at  present,  thanks  to 
the  ingratiating  example  of  Bulgarians,  Servians,  and  Greeks. 
Practice,  as  we  all  know,  is  better  than  precept. 


The  plea  that  Sulzer  was  "the  people's  choice"  is  just  as 
futile  as  all  other  pleas  that  have  been  made  on  behalf  of 
this  strutting  mountebank.  Sulzer  was  elected  by  a  vote  of 
649,559.  The  total  vote  against  Sulzer  was  917,656.  He 
ran  behind  every  man  on  his  own  ticket  with  the  exception 
of  two,  and  but  for  the  division  in  the  Republican  ranks  be 
would  have  been  swamped  by  nearly  200,000  majority.  If 
Sulzer  is  actually  so  proud  of  being  "the  people's  choice"  he 
may  remember  that  he  shares  that  honor  with  Barabbas. 


There  was  a  time  when  we  "pointed  with  pride"  to  the 
public  honors  bestowed  upon  virtue  and  intelligence  and  dis- 
played them  to  the  rising  generation  as  incentives  to  right 
conduct.  What  must  be  the  effect  upon  the  rising  generation 
of  today  when  it  sees  William  Sulzer  honored,  garlanded,  and 
idolized  after  a  public  conviction  as  a  poser,  a  perjurer,  and 
a  peculator.  We  can  hardly  condemn  those  who  imitate  Wil- 
liam Sulzer  or  who  determine  henceforth  to  choose  the 
easiest  way.  

Mrs.  Pethick  Lawrence,  the  English  suffragist  leader,  is  very 
angry  with  Sir  Almroth  Wright  because  that  eminent  physician 
described  the  suffrage  agitation  in  its  more  extreme  forms 
as  "sex  mania."  Mrs.  Lawrence  says  that  the  sex  mania  has 
always  been  on  the  other  side,  and  asks  us  to  remember  the 
persecution  in  the  Middle  Ages  which  "enlisted  church  and 
judgment  chamber  in  a  horrible  war  against  women  and 
spread  sex  mania  all  over  Europe  like  a  virulent  disease  that 
lasted  for  over  two  centuries  and  brought  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  women  victims  to  their  death  by  torture  and  flame." 
Now  this  is  very  dreadful  to  think  of.  We  can  only  wonder 
that  it  never  got  into  the  newspapers.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  women  tortured  and  burned  to  death  and  Mrs. 
Lawrence  has  only  just  made  the  facts  known  !  She  should 
have    spoken    before.  

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  General  Porfirio  Diaz  knows 
something  of  the  temper  of  Mexico,  possibly  even  more  than 
President  Wilson  himself.  It  seems  that  the  ex-president 
has  just  been  interviewed  in  Paris  and  he  was  naturally 
asked  if  he  intended  to  return  to  his  country.  He  replied: 
"I  will  only  return  to  my  country  in  case  a  foreign  nation 
attacks  it,  and  you  may  rest  assured  that  in  such  an  eventuality 
all  Mexico  will  be  solidly  united  in  its  efforts  to  throw  out 
the  invader."  General  Diaz  would  express  no  opinion  as  to 
the  policies  emanating  from  Washington,  but  he  said  with 
some  significance:  "None  should  forget  that  Mexico  is  now 
a  very  great  country  and  must  be  considered  by  all  as  such." 


Dr.  Jordan  is  probably  watching  with  some  attention  the 
progress  of  the  Krupp  trial  in  Germany.  Nowhere  could  there 
be  a  more  positive  confirmation  of  his  theory  that  armament 
companies,  whose  trade  is  war  and  who  would  be  ruined  by 
peace,  are  hardly  to  be  counted  among  the  forces  that  make 
for  righteousness.  At  the  present  time  the  German  court  is 
investigating  the  activities  of  an  official  named  Von  ATetz^n 
His  duties  seem  to  have  been  many  and  varied.  A  non 
was  the  task  of  discovering  in  devious  ways  the  plans 
own    government    in    the    matter     of     armaments. 


Metzen  was  also  a  good  deal  of  a  traveler.  He  liked  to  see 
lhe  world.  We  read  of  trips  to  France,  Belgium,  Portugal, 
and  Italy.  There  is  a  little  natural  reluctance  to  disclose 
the  object  of  these  excursions,  but  German  critics  seem  to 
have  no  doubt  about  their  meaning.  They  were  intended,  so 
we  are  told,  to  stir  up  the  war  fever  and  to  pull  such  wires 
as  might  be  necessary  to  set  nations  by  the  ears.  Amiable 
Von  Metzen.  How  inspiring  for  all  of  us  to  behold  this  little 
sunbeam  darting  about  Europe  and  setting  things  on  fire. 
How  gratifying  to  observe  the  bursts  of  patriotism  in  France 
and  Italy  in  response  to  the  orders  of  an  official  of  the  Krupp 
gun  factory.  

This  Krupp  business  makes  us  all  a  little  suspicious. 
Henceforth  when  we  hear  of  a  sudden  explosion  of  patriotic 
zeal  we  shall  think  of  Krupps,  who  make  a  business  of 
explosions.  For  example,  here  is  the  government  of  New 
Zealand  filled  with  a  sudden  dismay  by  the  realization  that  it 
has  no  navy,  and  without  a  navy  how  can  it  possibly  be 
"supreme"  in  the  Pacific.  Apparently  the  Kruppsian  brand 
of  patriotism  demands,  not  justice  and  equality,  but  supremacy. 
So  New  Zealand  has  decided  to  build  a  navy  and  to  be  su- 
preme. Canada's  conception  of  an  earthly  paradise  also  is  to 
build  a  navy.  Is  it  possible  that  the  ubiquitous  Von  Metzen 
has  visited  New  Zealand  and  Canada  "unbeknownst"?  Or 
that  Von  Metzen  is  only  one  of  a  number  of  busy  little  bees 
offering  up  their  tributes  on  the  holy  altars  of  patriotism — 
other  people's  altars  ? 


Mme.  de  Hegermann-Lindencrone,  writing  some  more  remi- 
niscences in  Harper's,  tells  us  a  good  story  of  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt and  Longfellow.  Sarah  Bernhardt  came  to  Boston  in 
1877  and  expressed  her  wish  to  make  a  bust  of  Longfellow. 
Some  difficulty  intervened  and  the  project  could  not  be  carried 
out,  but  Longfellow  asked  the  great  actress  to  take  a  cup 
of  tea  with  him,  and  invited  Mme.  de  Hegermann-Linden- 
crone to  be  present  also.  "You  must  come  and  chaperon  me. 
It  would  not  do  to  have  me  alone  with  such  a  dangerous  and 
captivating  visitor."  The  writer  continues,  "We  all  accompa- 
nied her  to  her  carriage,  and,  as  she  was  about  to  get  in, 
she  turned  with  a  sudden  impulse,  threw  her  arms  round  Mr. 
Longfellow's  neck,  and  said  'Vans  exes  adorable,1  and  kissed 
him  on  his  cheek.  He  did  not  seem  displeased,  but  as  she 
drove  away  he  turned  to  me  and  said,  'You  see,  I  did  need  a 
chaperon.' "  

The  students  of  Bristol  University  have  taken  swift  re- 
venge upon  the  suffragettes  for  the  destruction  of  the  pavilion 
in  the  university  playing  fields.  A  few  days  after  the  out- 
rage had  been  committed  a  band  of  a  hundred  students  silently 
assembled  and  made  a  swift  descent  upon  the  suffragette  head- 
quarters. It  took  them  about  fifteen  minutes  to  wreck  the 
place.  All  the  windows  and  doors  were  smashed,  furniture, 
desks,  and  typewriters  destroyed,  and  books  and  documents 
burned.  When  the  police  and  fireman  arrived  there  was 
nothing  for  them  to  do  but  extinguish  the  flames.  It  seems 
to  have  been  great  fun  while  it  lasted  and  quite  in  accord 
with  the  spirit  of  the  day.  But  it  might  be  well  to  inquire 
where  that  spirit  is  leading  us  all,  for  it  is  now  discernible 
everywhere.  It  means  the  paralysis  of  law.  It  means  the 
abrogation  of  civil  government.  It  means  the  settlement  of 
social  problems  by  bands  of  armed  gladiators  whose  recourse 
to  dynamite  and  petroleum  is  so  immediate  and  so  frequent 
as  hardly  to  be  noticed. 


Li  Hung  Chang  tells  us  in  his  reminiscences  that  when  he 
visited  Russia  he  was  much  impressed  by  the  precautions  that 
were  taken  against  the  assassination  of  members  of  the  im- 
perial family.  He  says,  "I  do  not  think  I  would  like  to  ex- 
change positions  with  the  Czar,  even  to  have  the  fine  Czarina 
as  wife  and  my  choice  of  the  rarest  tea."  The  fine  old  China- 
man had  at  least  the  gallantry  to  put  the  wife  before  the  tea, 
but  one  would  like  to  know  his  actual  estimate  of  the  relative 
values.  But  Li  Hung  Chang  himself  was  not  wholly  a  stranger 
to  the  assassin.  He  continues :  "Once  in  Tientsin  a  low 
fellow  came  into  my  courtyard  and  told  the  banner  captain 
that  he  intended  taking  my  life.  He  had  a  long  piece  of 
wire,  and  said  he  was  going  to  hang  me  to  my  own  gateposts. 
I  had  to  have  his  head  cut  off  before  he  would  stop  talking." 
Happy  China,  where  it  is  possible  to  cut  off  a  man's  head 
m  order  to  stop  him  from  talking.  And  yet  we  say  that  the 
Chinese  are  lacking  in  civilization. 


Was  it  not  Lord  Chesterfield  who  recommended  his  son  to 
go  forth  and  see  with  what  little  wisdom  this  world  is 
governed  ?  We  are  reminded  of  the  admonition  by  the  fact 
that  William  Sulzer,  that  "same  old  Bill"  who  received  a 
campaign  contribution  of  $10,000  from  Thomas  F.  Ryan,  was 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and  was  conse- 
quently largely  in  control  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
country.  Sidney  G.  P.  Coryn. 

Consumption  is  said  to  claim  more  victims  in  Japan 
than  in  any  other  civilized  country,  and  the  government 
is  about  to  take  decisive  steps'  to  combat  its  spread. 
The  Department  of  Home  Affairs  has  decided  to  estab- 
lish sanatoria  in  the  cities  having  a  population  of  more 
than  three  hundred  thousand,  namely,  Tokyo,  Osaka, 
Kyoto,  Kobe,  Yokohama,  and  Nagoya.  Those  for 
Tokyo  and  Osaka  will  be  constructed  to  accommodate 
five  hundred  patients,  that  for  Kyoto  four  hundred,  and 
for  the  remaining  cities  three  hundred. 

Arkansas  is  first  among  the  states  in  the  production 

of   t"-o    minerals,    bauxite    and   novaculite,    the    former 

ore  of  aluminum  and  the  latter  the  source  of 

ger  part  of  the  oil-stones  produced  in  the  United 

States. 
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THE  VOICE  ON  THE  PHONE. 


Venturing  Forth  to  Save  a  Lady  in  Danger 


The  clock  and  the  telephone  sounded  together  and  I 
looked  up  from  one  of  Wilkie  Collins's  ghostliest  psy- 
chologies with  a  start  at  the  curious  medley. 

The  clock  said  half-past  eleven.  What  the  telephone 
had  to  communicate  remained  to  be  seen. 

•'Hello!" 

"Oh,  John!  Is  that  you,  John?''  The  voice  was 
shrilly  nervous,  terror-stricken,  wholly  unfamiliar. 

I  essayed  to  reply  that  my  name  is  not  John,  but  the 
voice,  unheeding,  cut  me  short. 

"Oh,  John — come  quick!"  it  almost  shrieked. 
"Hurry!  Hurry!  There's  somebody  in  the  next  room 
— some  thief.  I  heard  him  break  in  and  I'm  all  alone. 
Oh,  John — he's  coming  in  here.  Police!  Help! 
J — o — II — n " 

The  last  was  a  wail  of  abject  fear  and  horror.  There 
came  the  sound  of  an  oath,  a  scream  broken  sharply  in 
two — then  silence. 

For  a  moment  my  brain  throbbed  with  excited,  futile 
queries.  Then  I  rattled  the  telephone  hook  and  a  voice 
snapped  out :     "What  is  it,  please  ?" 

"What  number  did  I  have  just  now?" 

"I  can't  tell.     They've  hung  up." 

"Find  out !  A  woman  is  being  murdered  there. 
Quick  !" 

At  once  I  saw  my  mistake.  Instead  of  stimulating 
the  operator  to  intelligent  action  I  confused  her  utterly. 
She  could  only  stammer,  idiotically:  "I  can't — I  don't 
know — they've  hung  up." 

"Think  hard,"  I  urged.  "What  number  did  they  call 
for  when  you  gave  them  mine  ?" 

"Isn't  this  Brown  4583?" 

"No,"  I  said,  "get  that  number,  quick." 

"The  lines  must  have  crossed,  then,"  said  Central 
perplexedly.     "Hold  your  phone  and  I'll  try." 

For  five  solid  minutes  she  rang  Brown  4583,  inform- 
ing me  tremulously  every  thirty  seconds  that  she  was 
trying  to  get  my  "party."  Just  as  the  case  seemed 
hopeless  a  faint  "hello"  came  over  the  line. 

"Are  you,  John?"  I  bawled,  my  words  tumbling  over 
each  other.  His  reply  was  unintelligible,  but  I  waited 
for  no  confirmation.  "Go  home  at  once,"  I  told  him. 
"Get  a  taxicab.  Beat  it.  Your  wife's  being  killed  by 
burglars." 

I  could  hear  him  gasp. 

"Why — I  haven't  any  wife,"  he  said  in  stuttering  be- 
wilderment.    "I'm — the — night-watchman." 

"What  place  is  this?" 

"Bradley  &  Jones's  law  office." 

"Is  either  of  them  named  John?" 

"I   don't — wait   a   minute.      Yes — John   P.    Bradley." 

"Where  does  he  live?" 

"I  don't  know." 

Bang!  went  my  receiver  on  the  hook.  My  fingers 
raced  through  the  telephone  directory.  Bradley,  Brad- 
ley— yes,  there  it  was:  "John  P.  Bradley,  residence, 
19—  Pacific  Street." 

Should  I  stop  to  notify  the  police?  No,  enough  time 
had  been  wasted  already.  I  rushed  out,  gathering  my 
hat  and  coat  in  transit. 

Only  after  an  almost  empty  car  was  bearing  me 
toward  my  destination  did  I  realize  the  difficulites  of  my 
task.  I  was  going  to  rescue  a  lady  from  burglars  with- 
out even  a  walking-stick  for  a  weapon.  Oh,  well,  I  had 
never  gone  armed — and  out  of  many  trying  situations 
I  had  always  emerged  the  better  for  it. 

It  was  very  still  where  I  got  off  the  car.  By  day  the 
neighborhood  was  peopled  by  nursemaids  in  trim,  white 
caps  and  aprons  who  pushed  the  perambulators  of  well- 
to-do  employers  up  and  down  their  particular  blocks, 
chatting  with  each  other  and  flirting  decorously  with 
policemen  and  mail  carriers.  Barouches  and  an  occa- 
sional limousine  glided  along  the  asphalt  pavements. 
Stately,  white-haired  old  ladies  took  constitutionals  in 
the  morning  sun.  Noise,  commercialism,  and  poverty 
never  penetrated. 

Now  every  one  slept  and  the  streets  were  as  still  as 
a  crypt.  My  own  footfalls  sounded  rudely  boisterous, 
indecently  loud — like  squeaky  shoes  in  a  church.  I 
began,  unconsciously,  to  tiptoe. 

About  five  minutes'  walk  brought  me  to  19 —  Pacific 
Street.  It  was  in  a  block  where  the  wealthy  and  well- 
to-do  mingled  in  architectural  harmony  with  scarcely 
a  line  of  demarcation.  One  might  have  said  the  de- 
cline was  gradual.  A  huge  brown-stone  mansion  with 
porte  cochere  and  with  carved  lions  flanking  the 
marble  steps,  occupied  about  one-third  of  the  block. 
No.  19 — ,  on  the  opposite  end,  was  extremely  modest 
by  comparison,  but  not  without  the  dignity  of  estab- 
lished financial  position. 

The  house  was  two-story,  shingle-covered,  vine-clad, 
with  a  front  lawn  and  stone  coping.  Very  trig  and 
proper  it  looked.  I  almost  pressed  the  button  of  the 
ornate  door-bell  and  fumbled  for  a  card-case — so 
strong  was  the  spell  of  convention  about  John  P.  Brad- 
ley's front  door. 

As  I  stood  there,  cogitating,  casting  a  quick  glance 
about  me  and  trying  to  size  up  the  situation  as  my 
friend  Sherlock  Holmes  might  have'  done,  I  saw  that 
the  front  door  was  ever  so  slightly  ajar.  A  careless 
and  almost  successful  attempt  had  been  made  to  shut 
it,  but  the  latch  had  caught  and  held  it  just  beyond 
the  locking  point.  A  thread  of  light  showed  dimly  at 
its  edges.    I  pushed  it  open,  softly,  and  entered. 

The  hall  was  fairly  large  and  square.    One  could  just 


discern  its  outlines  by  the  feeble  illumination  that  ema- 
nated from  a  room  farther  back.  What  one  might 
facetiously  term  a  "baby  grand"  staircase  loomed  with 
an  effect  of  massiveness  before  me.  At  its  side  the 
hall  narrowed  and  ran  for  some  distance  toward  the 
rear  of  the  house.  About  twenty  feet  down  this  passage 
was  the  lighted  room  with  the  half-open  door. 

Not  without  hesitation  I  advanced  stealthily  toward 
the  light.  The  door  opened  out  toward  me  and  I  found 
that  I  could  get  a  fair  view  of  the  interior  through  the 
crack  between  the  hinges. 

At  a  table  in  what  was  evidently  the  study  sat  a 
large,  good-looking  man  with  a  young  if  not  youthful 
face.  He  wore  an  overcoat  and  one  hand  was  gloved 
as  though  he  had  just  come  in.  There  was  in  his  face 
and  manner  a  befuddled  and  desperate  amazement,  a 
look  of  urbane  intoxication  suddenly  confronted  with 
a  crisis — a  shock  that  is  like  a  slap  in  the  face. 

He  read  and  reread,  with  a  silent  movement  of  the 
lips,  a  sheet  of  writing  paper.  It  looked  like  a  woman's 
note.  When  he  had  finished  the  inner  page — reading  it 
at  right  angles,  as  one  must  with  such  epistles — he 
would  turn  back  to  the  beginning  and  start  all  over 
again.  And  then,  with  sudden  spasmodic  force  the 
fingers  of  his  ungloved  hand  closed  over  the  sheet, 
crushing  it  into  a  ball.  His  head  sank  forward  on 
the  crook  of  his  arm  and  something  like  a  sob  escaped 
him.     He  was  quite  sober,  now. 

For  a  minute  or  so  he  remained  thus.  Then  he 
sprang  to  his  feet  and  pulled  himself  together.  I  could 
see  his  jaw  set  and  his  hands  clench  themselves.  He 
walked  quite  steadily  to  the  buffet  and  poured  himself 
a  glass  of  liquor.  Returning  to  the  table,  he  rummaged 
about  in  the  drawers  impatiently,  found  what  he 
sought,  and  laid  it  on  the  table — a  revolver. 

Next  he  brought  a  decanter  and  glass,  which  he  set 
down  beside  the  weapon,  and  resumed  his  chair.  Very 
deliberately  he  removed  his  glove,  felt  in  his  left 
trousers  pocket  and  produced  a  silver  coin.  For  the 
first  time  he  spoke. 

"Heads  for  him  and  tails  for  me,"  he  cried  with  a 
sort  of  nervous  exuberance.  "Heads  for  him  and  tails 
for  me." 

He  tossed  the  coin.  It  fell  with  a  musical  tinkle 
against  the  decanter,  wobbled  a  moment,  and  then  fell 
flat. 

"Heads,"  he  said.  I  saw  him  look  at  the  revolver 
with  a  savage  relish  that  seemed  to  bode  ill  for  some 
one.     He  took  another  drink. 

Again  he  flipped  the  coin.  It  fell  with  a  solid  thwack 
and  he  grimaced  a  bit  as  he  read  its  meaning. 

"Tails  !"  he  exclaimed.     "Tails — that's  me." 

Once  more  he  refilled  his  glass  and  gulped  it.  This 
time  he  held  the  coin  on  the  end  of  his  finger  as  though 
loth  to  let  it  go.  He  laid  it  down  finally  and  picked 
up  the  ball  of  paper.  Carefully  he  straightened  out  the 
sheet  and  reperused  it.  Once  more  he  picked  up  the 
coin. 

"Best  two  out  of  three,"  he  said  with  a  wry  little 
laugh.     "Here  goes." 

He  spun  the  coin  and  for  an  intolerable  time  it 
seemed  to  rotate,  dying  down  gradually  in  its  motion 
and  settling  itself  with  an  odd  little  flap  just  beyond  the 
muzzle  of  the  revolver.  The  man  did  not  speak,  but  I 
saw  from  his  face  the  verdict.    It  was  death. 

For  a  time  he  stood  quite  still,  his  hands  on  the  table, 
his  eyes  on  the  coin.  Then  he  made  a  movement  as 
though  to  pick  up  the  weapon,  but  something  came 
between  him  and  his  purpose.  Turning  abruptly,  he 
walked  a  few  steps  and  stood  surveying  some  object 
on  the  wall  beyond  my  range  of  vision.  I  judged,  from 
the  direction  of  his  gaze  and  his  expression,  that  it 
might  be  a  picture  on  the  mantel  shelf,  and  such  it 
proved,  for  he  brought  it  over  to  the  table  and  sat 
down  again.  The  picture  was  in  a  silver  easel-frame. 
He  held  it  in  both  hands  and  regarded  it  tensely.  I 
could  see  his  big,  square  jaw  relax  and  quiver.  After 
a  little  he  set  it  down  and  his  hand  stole  toward  the 
decanter  again.  He  poured  a  full  glass,  half  raised  it 
and  set  it  down  with  a  force  that  spilled  most  of  the 
contents. 

"No,  by  God !"  he  said,  as  if  addressing  the  picture. 
"I'll  go  to  eternity — sober!" 

I  edged  around  the  door  at  that  and  jumped  for  him 
just  as  he  got  the  gun  to  his  head.  We  scuffled  a  bit 
and  the  bullet  went  into  the  ceiling.  The  noise  of  it 
startled  us  both.  His  fingers  relaxed  and  I  took  the  gun 
from  him  easily  enough.  Ordinarily  he  could  have 
thrown  me  out  of  the  window  without  much  trouble, 
but  the  inertia  of  reaction  was  upon  him.  He  leaned 
half  listlessly  against  the  mantel  and  surveyed  me  in 
astonishment. 

"Who  the  devil  are  you?"  he  asked. 

"My  name  is  of  no  consequence,"  I  told  him.  "My 
presence  I  shall  try  to  explain.  I  assume  that  you  are 
John  Bradley." 

"Yes,"  he  said,  gravely,  "I  am  John  Bradley.  But 
I'm  not  in  the  habit  of  receiving  unknown  callers  at 
midnight " 

"Xor  are  you  in  the  habit  of  attempting  suicide.  I 
dare  say." 

His  brows  drew  together  angrily  for  a  moment. 
Then  a  smile  struggled  to  his  lips  and  he  held  out  his 
hand. 

"Whoever  you   are,"   he   said,   "you   have   saved   my 

life.     That  it  is  worthless  does  not  lessen  the  decency 

of  your  action.     I  thank  you — and  beg  your  pardon." 

"Whatever  I  did  you  are  welcome  to,"   I   told  him. 

"I  came  here  to  rescue  a  woman  in  danger " 


His  eyes  narrowed.  "A  woman  in  danger,"  he  re- 
peated slowly.     "What  are  you — an  evangelist?" 

I  stared  at  him.     Was  his  mind  unsettled? 

"Well,  no  matter,"  he  continued,  "in  any  event  you're 
loo  late." 

"Do  you  mean  that  she's — dead  ?"  I  cried,  aghast. 

"I  wish  it  might  have  been  that,"  he  answered  un- 
steadily. "Read  the  letter  there  on  the  table.  I  owe 
you  an  explanation,  anyhow." 

A  glance  was  sufficient.  She  hail  left  him.  She  had 
gone  with  a  friend  and  "all  was  over." 

"Perhaps,"  I  said — and  I  rather  expected  him  to  hit 
me  for  it — "perhaps  she  wasn't  worth  it." 

"She  wasn't  to  blame,"  he  said,  gently.  "It  was  my 
cursed  drinking  and  neglect  of  her — that  and  the  other 
man.    He  used  to  love  her  before  she  married  me." 

I  looked  at  the  picture.  The  face  in  the  frame  was 
not  beautiful,  but  sweet,  whimsical — just  the  sort  to 
hold  a  big  man  like  this.  I  began  to  understand  a 
little. 

"If  I'd  been  half  a  man  I'd  have  held  her,"  he  said. 
"She  never  cared  much  for  him — and  she  loved  me. 
But  I  worked  too  hard  and  left  them  too  much  alone. 
I  wanted  to  be  rich." 

In  a  sudden  paroxysm  of  anger  he  picked  up  the  de^ 
canter  and  hurled  it  into  the  fireplace.  It  shivered,  mu- 
sically, into  fragments  and  the  liquor  sputtered  and 
flared. 

"Whatever  happens  I'm  through  with  that,"  said 
John  Bradley.     "You  hear  it?     So  help  me  God!" 

In  the  meantime  I  had  been  thinking.  A  queer,  im- 
possible idea  had  popped  into  my  head  as  I  thought  of 
the  telephone  call  for  aid.  I  walked  over  and  put  a 
hand  on  Bradley's  shoulder. 

"Have  you  looked  through  the  house?"  I  asked. 

He  stared.  "Looked  through  the  house?  For 
what  ?" 

"Your  wife." 

"Why,  no,"  he  answered,  uncomprehending.  "She's 
gone — gone  for  good.  She's  left  me.  Didn't  you  read 
the  note?" 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "but  it's  barely  possible  that  she  was 
prevented — that  she  wrote  the  letter  in  anticipation  of 
her  departure  and  then " 

"And  then — what?  in  Heaven's  name!" 

"Where  is  the  telephone?"  I  snapped. 

"There's"  one  in  the  corner,  behind  you,"  he  replied 
dazedly,  "and  another  in  her  boudoir,  upstairs." 

I  gripped  his  arm.  "Show  me  the  other  phone,"  I 
said,  excitedly.     "There's  just  a  chance " 

"Of  what?"  he  asked,  but  I  did  not  answer.  He  led 
the  way  into  the  front  hall  and  switched  on  the  lights. 
Up  the  stairway  he  went,  two  steps  at  a  time,  and  I  fol- 
lowed close  behind — around  a  turn  and  through  an 
open  door.  It  was  dark  there  and  he  struck  a  match  to 
look  for  the  chandelier  switch.  But  as  the  tiny  flame 
flared  up  I  heard  him  cry  out  and  go  down  on  his 
knees,  muttering  frantic  endearments.  I  felt  around 
for  the  switch  and  found  it,  flooding  the  room  with  a 
soft  radiance  that  filtered  through  rose-colored  shades. 

Flat  on  the  floor  lay  a  woman  garbed  for  the.  street. 
Evidently  she  had  swooned  from  fright  or  some  other 
emotion,  for  there  was  no  sign  of  injury.  The  room 
was  in  disorder.  Drawers  were  pulled  out,  some  of 
their  contents  hanging  over  the  edge  or  tumbled  on  the 
floor.  A  jewel-case  lay  inverted  on  the  writing-desk, 
as  though  hastily  emptied.  Near  the  door  was  a  small 
brooch,  broken,  evidently  trampled  on. 

Bradley  was  working  over  his  wife  with  frantic 
energy,  chafing  her  wrists,  loosening  her  collar  and 
calling  her  name  aloud.  I  got  a  glass  of  water  at  the 
washstand  and  let  a  small  stream  trickle  on  her  fore- 
head. Almost  immediately  her  eyelids  fluttered  and  a 
moment  later  she  was  in  her  husband's  arms,  sobbing. 
"Oh,  I'm  so  glad  you  came.     I'm  so  glad,  so  glad." 

I  tried  to  get  away  without  being  seen,  but  before  I 
reached  the  door  she  noticed  me  and  cried  out,  startled, 
,  "Who's  that,  John?    Who's  that?" 

"A  friend  of  mine,"  he  said  soothingly.  "He  came 
along — to  help." 

"We  didn't  know  how  many  burglars  there  were,  you 
see,"  I  put  in. 

"Oh,  yes,"  she  said.  "You  were  at  John's  office  when 
I  called  up,  weren't  you?  You  answered  the  phone.  I 
thought  it  didn't  sound  like  John's  voice — but  I  was  too 
frightened." 

She  lay  in  an  easy  chair  where  John  had  put  her, 
almost  dreamily  relaxed.     But  suddenly  a  new  terror 
I  sprang  into  her  eyes.     Her  glance  met  her  husband's. 
tensely  searching. 

"John,"  she  cried,  "have  yon  been  in  the  studyt" 

He  did  not  falter  a  moment.    "No,"  he  said,  "I  came 
right  up.     But  Jones  had  quite  an  adventure  with  the 
i  burglar  down  there."    He  looked  hard  at  me. 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "we  scuffled  in  the  dark  and  he  fired  a 
!  shot.     We  broke  the  decanter  and  spilled  ink  all  over 
a  letter  or  something.     I  hope  it  wasn't  valuable,  for 
it  was  quite  obliterated.     I  threw  it  into  the  fire." 
|      She  flashed  me  a  look  of  keen  inquiry,  but  I  was  look- 
ing at  John. 

"Probably  a  bill,"  he  said,  carelessly.     "Well,  good- 
night, old  man.    I'll  never  forget  this.     Never!" 
He  held  out  his  hand  and  I  pressed  it  warmly. 
"Good-night,    Mrs.    Bradley,"    I    said.      She   did    not 
,  hear  me.    Her  eyes,  luminous  with  tenderness  and  mute 
thanksgiving,  were  fixed  upon  Bradley. 
I  was  no  longer  in  her  scheme  of  things. 

Louis  J. 
San  Francisco,  November,  1913. 
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;  MARY  GOES  FIRST.' 


"Piccadilly"  Describes  Why  Henry  Arthur  Jones  and  Marie 
Tempest  Are  Threatened  with  a  Theatrical  Libel  Suit. 


Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  the  celebrated  playwright, 
and  Miss  Marie  Tempest,  the  even  more  celebrated 
actress,  seem  to  be  in  serious  trouble  over  the  produc- 
tion of  "Mary  Goes  First,"  now  running  at  the  Play- 
house. They  could  hardly  have  been  in  worse  trouble 
if  they  had  spoken  irreverently  of  the  great  suffrage 
cause,  which  might  have  earned  for  them  a  few  broken 
windows,  but  probably  nothing  more.  Now  they  are 
in  for  a  lawsuit. 

Now  some  account  of  this  play  has  already  been 
given  in  the  Argonaut,  but  in  order  to  understand  the 
painful  situation  it  may  be  well  to  repeat  that  the  play 
of  "Mary  Goes  First"  contains  a  character  named 
Whichello,  a  rich  tanner,  who  is  the  husband  of  Mrs. 
Whichello,  the  heroine  of  the  play.  Now  Whichello, 
although  rich  and  a  tanner,  is  a  good  sort  of  fellow. 
He  plays  second  fiddle  to  his  wife,  which  shows  how 
true  to  life  the  play  is,  for  Mrs.  Whichello  is  deter- 
mined that  her  husband  shall  be  made  a  baronet  in 
order  that  she  may  thereby  lower  the  haughty  pride 
of  a  newly  made  knight  and  his  lady,  who  have  ex- 
cited her  resentment.  Mrs.  Whichello  succeeds  in  her 
ambitions  mainly  through  the  complacence  of  her  hus- 
band, who  cares  nothing  for  these  social  honors  and 
who  allows  himself  to  be  pushed  about  like  a  pawn 
on  the  board.  Evidently  the  worthy  man  thinks  that 
opposition  to  his  wife  will  get  him  into  far  more  trouble 
even  than  the  baronetcy,  and  here  again  Mr.  Jones 
shows  how  well  he  knows  the  actual  facts  of  life. 

Now  this  is  where  the  tragedy  begins.  All  might 
have  been  well  if  Mr.  Jones  had  called  his  hero  by 
some  other  and  less  distinctive  name.  He  might,  for 
example,  have  called  him  after  himself,  and  then  there 
would  have  been  no  trouble  at  all.  Instead  of  doing 
that  he  went  afield  and  dug  up  the  name  of  Whichello. 
which  just  shows  what  a  reckless  kind  of  man  he  is. 
And  no  sooner  is  the  play  produced  than  he  receives  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Whichelow  of  Bermondsey  threatening 
a  libel  action  on  the  ground  that  the  play  is  a  carica- 
ture of  himself  and  that  he  will  seek  redress  before 
the  bar  of  justice.  It  is  true  that  the  names  are  not 
quite  identical,  but  that,  if  anything,  shows  an  added 
malice.  The  reference  is  unmistakable,  seeing  that  Mr. 
Whichelow  of  Bermondsey  is  also  a  tanner,  or  at  least 
something  in  the  line  of  leather,  and  we  all  know  that 
there  is  nothing  on  earth  that  is  quite  like  leather. 

Now  one  would  think  that  Mr.  Jones  and  Miss  Marie 
Tempest  would  show  chastened  spirits  under  such  a 
conviction  of  wrongdoing.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  They 
are  impenitent,  and  Mr.  Jones  particularly  so.  Mr. 
Jones  says  that  the  complaint  is  "silly  and  trivial"  and 
that  having  once  christened  his  hero  there  shall  be  no 
revocation  of  the  name.  He  says  that  he  borrowed  it 
from  an  old  country  postman  whom  he  once  knew,  and 
who  is  over  ninety  years  of  age,  and  who  may  also  be 
meditating  an  action  for  all  he  knows.  He  says  that 
he  never  heard  of  Mr.  Whichelow  of  Bermondsey,  a 
fact  that  may  seem  almost  incredible,  but  that  is  never- 
theless true.  That  he  sees  no  reason  why  Mr.  Whiche- 
low of  Bermondsey  should  feel  aggrieved  by  a  compari- 
son with  Mr.  Whichello  of  "Mary  Goes  First,"  who  is 
a  good  fellow  and  an  honorable  man  and  obedient  to 
his  wife,  as  all  good  fellows  and  honorable  men  are. 
That  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  can  be  no  such  compari- 
son, seeing  that  the  Whichello  of  the  play  is  repre- 
sented as  anxious  to  avoid  a  silly  lawsuit,  which  would 
establish  the  difference  at  once.  That  in  order  to  do 
what  he  can  to  lessen  an  annoyance  that  was  uninten- 
tional and  unpremeditated  he  will  plainly  print  on  the 
published  play  a  declaration  -to  the  effect  that  Dick 
Whichello  of  Warkinstall  is  not  Mr.  George  Whichelow 
of  Bermondsey,  of  whose  existence  Mr.  Henry  Arthur 
Jones  was  unaware  when  he  wrote  the  play.  That  in 
order  still  further  to  emphasize  the  difference  he  will 
be  glad  if  Mr.  Whichelow  of  Bermondsey  will  inform 
him  to  which  particular  branch  of  the  leather  trade  he 
belongs  in  order  that  the  hero  of  the  play  may  select 
some  other  and  non-competitive  department  of  the 
same  honorable  industry.  That  the  matter  would  be- 
come really  important  if  playwrights  were  forbidden  to 
select  suitable  names  for  their  characters  for  fear  that 
some  particular  John  Brown  may  bring  a  lawsuit  on 
the  ground  of  a  fancied  resemblance.  That  Miss  Marie 
Tempest  asks  him  (Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones)  to  say 
that  she  will  gladly  give  Mr.  George  Whichelow 
of  Bermondsey  an  opportunity  of  seeing  "Mary 
Goes  First."  He  hopes  that  Mr.  George  Whichelow 
of  Bermondsey  will  accept  Miss  Marie  Tempest's 
friendly  offer.  If  Mr.  George  Whichelow  of  Ber- 
mondsey will  closely  watch  her  performance,  Mr. 
Henry  Arthur  Jones  will  be  surprised  if  Mr. 
George  Whichelow  of  Bermondsey  does  not  instantly 
change  his  name  to  Whichello  in  order  to  give  some 
excuse  to  his  friends  in  the  leather  trade  to  spread  about 
the  report  that  Mr.  George  Whichelow  of  Bermond- 
sey is  closely  related  to  so  delightful  a  lady  and  so  fine 
an  actrc  .s. 

And  now  all  London  is  waiting  breathless  for  the 
next  move  in  the  tragedy.  Certainly  it  would  be  a 
!  if  the  law  should  place  any  restrictions  upon 
In  ice  of  names  for  the  characters  of  plays.  There 
Ik  n  cases  where  novelists  have  been  prosecuted 
using  annoyance  in  this  way,  but  it  has  been  held 
there  must  be  malice,  and  that  a  mere  accidental 


identity  or  resemblance  is  not  sufficient  to  justify 
damages.  But  no  playwright  has  yet  been  prosecuted 
for  such  a  cause,  and  if  Mr.  George  Whichelow  of 
Bermondsey  should  prove  irreconcileable  he  may  con- 
sider himself  as  a  pioneer  and  an  innovator.  Let  us 
hope  that  he  will  prove  amenable  to  reason,  that  he 
will  accept  Miss  Tempest's  offer,  and  that  he  will  be  so 
charmed  by  the  delightful  impersonation  of  that  most 
delightful  lady  that  all  rancor  will  melt  from  his 
heart. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  French  law  upon 
such  points  as  this  is  so  stringent  as  to  prove  a  serious 
embarrassment  to  writers  of  novels  and  plays.  Actions 
are  easily  brought  and  easily  won  by  those  who  imagine 
that  their  names  have  been  wrongfully  used  for  dra- 
matic or  fictional  purposes  and  it  is  not  necessary  to 
prove  either  malice  or  actual  injury.  The  fact  that  the 
owner  of  the  name  objects  to  its  use  for  literary  pur- 
poses is  sufficient,  and  the  fact  that  he  does  so  object 
constitutes  a  legal  grievance.  The  only  really  safe 
course  for  the  French  writer  is  to  invent  some  name 
that  is  entirely  new  and  to  satisfy  himself  that  it  is 
new  by  a  laborious  search  through  the  directories.  It 
would  certainly  be  unfortunate  if  Mr.  Whichelow  of 
Bermondsey  should  succeed  in  establishing  a  legal 
precedent  of  this  sort  in  England,  but  no  doubt  he  will 
reconsider  the  matter.  Perhaps  he  only  wants  an  ad- 
vertisement for  his  leather  business.  Or  he  may  be 
jealous  of  the  Mr.  Whichello  of  the  play,  who  was 
made  a  baronet.  Piccadilly. 

London,  October  21,  1913. 


Whaling  today  in  the  extreme  southern  waters  is 
centred  to  a  great  extent  in  the  Falkland  Islands,  due 
to  the  fact  that  a  license  is  required  by  the  British 
authorities  of  those  islands  for  the  privilege  of  ope- 
rating in  the  South  Sea  current,  with  the  South  Shet- 
land Islands  and  Grahamland  as  bases.  The  Com- 
pania  Ballenera  de  Magellanes,  a  Chilean  company,  is 
the  only  whaling  concern  in  this  territory.  Organized 
in  1905,  it  operates  administrative  offices  in  Punta 
Arenas,  a  trying-out  station  on  the  island  of  San 
Isidro  in  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  and  a  base  of  opera- 
tions in  the  South  Sea  current,  licensed  from  the  Falk- 
land authorities.  The  company  opens  its  annual 
whaling  season  in  the  Strait  of  Magellan  in  October, 
with  base  at  San  Isidro,  where  it  operates  until  De- 
cember, in  which  month  its  floating  station  and  three 
whaling  boats  steam  to  the  South  Sea  current,  to  re- 
main until  the  season  closes  in  March  or  April.  The 
catch  for  the  last  year  in  the  Southern  Seas  was  valued 
at  about  $245,000.  Only  occasional  right  and  sperm 
whales  are  caught  in  the  extreme  southern  waters,  the 
usual  classes  taken  being  blue,  humpback,  fin,  and  sey 
whales.  The  whales  when  killed  are  brought  along- 
side the  floating  station  and  there  cut  up  and  the  sec- 
tions tried  out  into  oil.  However,  one  of  the  Nor- 
wegian companies  (Solvesen's)  is  erecting  a  base  on 
Deception  Island  adequate  for  trying  out  the  whole 
whale. 

Kieff,  more  familiar  as  Kiev,  scene  of  the  great 
"ritual  murder"  trial  just  ended,  is  the  earliest  seat  of 
Christianity  in  Russia.  As  the  most  ancient  capital 
of  the  empire  it  has  earned  its  title  of  mother  of  cities. 
Its  far-stretching  monastery  of  Petcherskaya  Lavra  is 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  With  many  a  church 
and  chapel  and  innumerable  monkish  cells  within  its 
high  wall,  the  "City  of  Caves"  forms  a  town  by  itself. 
To  the  catacombs  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock  every  year 
some  pilgrims  from  all  over  Russia  to  worship  at  the 
shrines  of  the  saints  who  came  years  ago  from 
Byzantium.  But  Kieff  is  not  a  typically  Russian  city. 
It  has  lost  its  early  Byzantine  character  without  gain- 
ing the  modern  Russian  spirit — a  result  attributed  to 
the  rule  of  the  Poles,  who  kept  the  city  under  their  in- 
fluence for  centuries.  It  has  been  said  one  may  call  the 
Kieff  people  Little  Russians,  who  differ  from  the  Great 
Russians  as  much  as  the  English  do  from  the  Scots. 
Imperialists  did  their  best  seventy  years  ago  by  estab- 
lishing a  local  university  to  Russify  the  town,  but  most 
writers  agree  that  ancient  elements  are  still   alive. 


Nothing  like  an  authentic  map  of  Japan  existed  until 
Ino  Chukei  finished  his  labor  of  love  in  1821.  His 
career  was  marked,  for  it  was  not  until  he  had  reached 
the  age  of  fifty-five  years,  having  been  a  sake  brewer 
from  boyhood,  that  he  turned  his  attention  to  survey- 
ing. These  maps  were  found  to  be  so  good  and  so 
tree  from  large  errors  that  they  were  adopted  as  the 
basis  of  the  more  recent  trigonometrical  survey  of 
japan.  During  his  work  he  surveyed  137,000  square 
miles,  using  instruments  which  he  made  himself,  but  he 
met  with  no  reward  during  his  life,  for  on  the  termina- 
tion of  his  undertaking  he  was  thrown  into  prison  by 
the  Shoguns,  where. he  remained  until  he  died.  He  has 
since  been  honored  by  imperial  decree,  and  a  monu- 
ment, erected  in  his  memory,  now  stands  in  Tokyo. 


Only  some  400  of  the  famous  forest  of  cedars  of 
Lebanon  remain,  and  they  have  been  enclosed  by  a 
stone  wall,  necessary  to  protect  the  smaller  trees  from 
the  ever-hungry  mountain  goat.  The  cedars  stand  on  a 
small  plateau,  at  an  elevation  of  slightly  over  6000  feet. 
A  winding  road  from  Bsherreh  leads  up  the  slope  to  the 
spot  where  the  ancient  trees  excite  the  wonder  and  ad- 
miration of  tourists.  The  highest  rears  its  top  eighty 
feet  skyward. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Song. 
When    I    am    dead,    my    dearest, 

Sing  no  sad  songs  for  me  ; 
Plant  thou  no  roses  at  my  head, 

Nor  shady  cypress-tree  : 
Be  the  green  grass  above  me 

With    showers   and   dewdrops   wet ; 
And    if    thou    wilt,    remember, 

And  if  thou  wilt,   forget. 

I  shall  not  see  the  shadows, 

I  shall  not  feel  the  rain ; 
I   shall   not   hear   the  nightingale 

Sing  on,  as  if  in  pain: 
And  dreaming  through  the  twilight 

That  doth   not  rise  nor  set, 
Haply  I  may  remember 

And  haply  may  forget. 

— Christina  Georgina  Rosetti. 


The  Fair  Thief. 


Before  the  urchin  well  could  go, 
She  stole  the  whiteness  of  the  snow; 
And  more,  that  whiteness  to  adorn, 
She  stole  the  blushes  of  the  morn ; 
Stole  all  the  sweetness  ether  sheds 
On  primrose   buds   and  violet  beds. 

Still   to    reveal   her   artful   wiles 
She  stole  the   Graces'   silken  smiles ; 
She   stole   Aurora's  balmy   breath ; 
And  pilfered  Orient  pearl  for  teeth  ; 
The  cherry,  dipped  in  morning  dew, 
Gave  moisture  to  her  lips,  and  hue. 

These  were  her  infant  spoils,  a  store ; 
And  she,   in  time,   still  pilfered  more  ! 
At  twelve,  she  stole  from  Cyprus'  queen 
Her  air  and  love-commanding  mien  ; 
Stole  Juno's  dignity ;  and  stole 
From  Pallas  sense  to  charm  the  soul. 

Apollo's  wit  was  next  her  prey ; 
Her  next,  the  beam  that  lights  the  day ; 
She  sang  ; — amazed,  the  Sirens  heard, 
And  to  assert  their  voice  appeared. 
She  played  ; — the  Muses  from  their  hill, 
Wondered  who  thus  had  stole  their  skill. 

Great  Jove  approved  her  crimes  and  art ; 
And,  t'other  day,  she  stole  my  heart ! 
If  lovers,   Cupid,  are  thy  care, 
Exert  thy  vengeance   on  this   Fair : 
To  trial  bring  her  stolen  charms, 
And  let  her  prison  be  my  arms ! 

— Charles   Wyndham. 
t 

The  Prophet  and  the  Child. 
Worn   and    footsore   was   the    Prophet, 

When  he  gained  the  holy  hill ; 
"God  has  left  the  earth,"  he  murmured, 

"Here  His  presence  lingers  still. 

"God  of  all  the  olden  prophets, 

Wilt  Thou  speak  with  men  no  more  ? 

Have  I  not  as  truly  served  Thee 
As  Thy  chosen  ones  of  yore? 

"Hear  me,  guider  of  my  fathers, 

Lo  !  a  humble  heart  is  mine : 
By  Thy  mercy  I  beseech  Thee 

Grant  Thy  servant  but  a  sign !" 

Bowing  then  his  head  he  listened 

For  an  answer  to  his  prayer  ; 
No  loud  burst  of  thunder  followed, 

Not  a  murmur  stirred  the  air : — 

But  the  tuft  of  moss  before  him 

Opened  while  he  waited  yet, 
And,  from  out  the  rock's  hard  bosom, 

Sprang   a   tender  violet. 

"God!   I  thank  Thee,"  said  the  Prophet; 

"Hard  of  heart  and  blind  was  I, 
Looking  to  the  holy  mountain 

For  the  gift  of  prophecy. 

"Still  Thou  speakest  with  Thy  children 

Freely  as  an   eld  sublime  : 
Humbleness,   and  love,  and  patience, 

Still  give  empire  over  time. 

"Had  I  trusted  in  my  nature. 

And  had  faith  in  lowly  things. 
Thou  Thyself  wouldst  then  have  sought  me, 

And  set  free  my  spirit's  wings. 

"But  I  looked  for  signs  and  wonders, 
That  o'er  men  should  give   me  sway ; 

Thirsting   to    be   more   than   mortal, 
I  was  even  less  than  clay. 

"Ere  I   entered  on  my  journey, 

As  I  girt  my  loins  to  start, 
Ran  to  me  my  little  daughter, 

The  beloved  of  my  heart : — 

"In  her  hand  she  held  a  flower, 

Like  to  this  as  like  may  be, 
Which,  beside  my  very  threshold, 

She  had  plucked  and  brought  to  me." 

— James  Russell  Lowell. 

During  the  summer  months  Atlantic  City's  Boardwalk 
church  is  one  of  the  most  exceptional  houses  of  worship 
in  the  country.  It  has  been  in  existence  for  five  years, 
and  services  are  held  each  Sunday.  It  is  a  church 
without  a  choir,  officer,  or  single  member,  and  without 
a  collection  plate.  The  business  men  of  Atlantic  City, 
as  well  as  the  visitors,  think  it  worth  while,  and  main- 
tain this  Gospel  lighthouse  by  the  sea.  Ninety  per  cent 
of  the  audience  is  new  each  Sunday.  Persons  gladly 
turn  in  from  the  Boardwalk  at  the  call  for  worship. 
The  audience  is  reverent,  though  cosmopolitan. 


One  of  the  largest  single  items  of  expense  attendant 
on  the  recent  trial  of  William  Sulzer.  ousted  from  the 
position  of  governor  of  New  York,  was  for  detectives. 
One  agency  alone  drew  $8950.  The  entire  expense  of 
the  trial  is  more  than  $125,000. 


November  15,  1913. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


ill 


AN  AMERICAN  PRIMA  DONNA. 


Clara  Louise  Kellogg-  Writes  Her  Recollections  of  Twenty- 
Five  Years  as  a  Singer. 


The  name  of  Clara  Louise  Kellogg — so  we  are  re- 
minded in  the  foreword  to  her  memoirs — is  known  to 
the  immediate  generation  chiefly  as  an  echo  of  the  past. 
Yet  only  thirty  years  ago  it  was  written  of  her,  en- 
thusiastically but  truthfully,  that  "no  living  singer  needs 
a  biography  less  than  Miss  Clara  Louise  Kellogg;  and 
nowhere  in  the  world  would  a  biography  of  her  be  so 
superfluous  as  in  America,  where  her  name  is  a  house- 
hold word  and  her  illustrious  career  is  familiar  in  all 
its  triumphant  details  to  the  whole  people." 

Clara  Louise  Kellogg  was  before  the  public  for 
twenty-five  years  from  the  time  of  her  first  appearance 
as  Gilda  until  she  married  Carl  Strakosch  in  1887, 
when  her  public  career  virtually  ended.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Strakosch  now  live  in  New  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and 
in  1912  they  celebrated  their  silver  wedding. 

The  author  tells  us  that  before  her  debut  in  opera 
she  was  taken  by  Muzio  for  a  concert  tour  of  a  few 
weeks.  Colson  was  the  prima  donna,  Brignoli  the 
tenor,  Ferri  the  baritone,  and  Susini  the  basso.  She 
received  one  hundred  dollars  a  week — not  bad,  she 
says,  for  inexperienced  seventeen,  although  Muzio  re- 
garded the  tour  as  merely  educational  and  as  part  of 
the   training: 

Just  before  I  went  on  for  that  first  concert  Mme.  Colson 
stopped  me  to  put  a  rose  in  ray  hair,  and  said  to  me  : 

"Smile  much,   and  show  your  teeth  !'' 

After  the  concert  she  supplemented  this  counsel  with  the 
words  : 

"Always  dress  your  best,  and  always  smile,  and  always  be 
gracious  !" 

I  never  forgot  the  advice. 

The  author  has  something  to  say  about  the  intoler- 
able practice  of  asking  public  singers  to  private  social 
occasions  and  then  expecting  from  them  an  example 
of  their  art.  After  her  first  performance  of  Linda  in 
Boston  she  and  her  mother  were  disturbed  at  their  hotel 
by  two  ladies.  "They  had  heard  my  Linda.  They  had 
come  because  they  simply  could  not  help  it;  because 
I  had  moved  them  so  deeply.  Now  would  we  both 
come  the  following  evening  to  a  little  musicale;  and 
they  would  ask  that  delightful  Signor  Brignoli,  too.  It 
would  be  such  a  pleasure,"  etc. : 

Although  I  was  not  singing  the  following  night  I  objected  to 
going  to  the  musicale  because  certain  experiences  in  New 
\  ork  had  already  bred  caution.  I  said,  however,  with  per- 
fect frankness,  that  I  would  go  on  one  condition. 

"On   any   condition,   dear   Miss    Kellogg !" 

"You  wouldn't  expect  me  to  sing?'.' 

"Oh,  no  ;  no,  no  !" 

Accordingly,  the  next  night  my  mother  and  I  presented  our- 
selves at  the  house  of  the  older  of  the  two  ladies.  The  first 
words  our  hostess  uttered  when  I  entered  the  room  were  : 

"Why  !    where's    your    music  ?" 

"I  thought  it  was  understood  that  I  was  not  to  sing,"  said  I. 

But,  in  spite  of  their  previous  earnest  disclaimers  on  this 
point,  they  became  so  insistent  that,  after  resisting  their  im- 
portunities for  a  few  moments,  I  finally  consented  to  satisfy 
them.  I  asked  Brignoli  to  play  for  me,  and  I  sang  the  cava- 
tina  from  "Linda."  Then  I  turned  on  my  heel  and  went 
back  to  my  hotel ;  and  I  never  again  entered  that  woman's 
house.  After  so  many  years  there  is  no  harm  in  saying  that 
the  hostess  who  was  guilty  of  this  breach  of  tact,  good  taste, 
and  consideration,  was  Mrs.  Paran  Stevens,  and  the  other 
lady  was  her  sister,  Miss  Fanny  Reed,  one  of  the  talented 
amateurs  of  the  day.  They  were  struggling  hard  for  social 
recognition  in  Boston  and  every  drawing  card  was  of  value, 
even  a  new,  young  singer  who  might  become  famous.  Later, 
of  course,  Mrs.  Stevens  did  "arrive"  in  New  York;  but  she 
traveled  some  difficult  roads  first. 

This  was  by  no  means  the  first  time  that  I  had  contended 
with  a  lack  of  consideration  in  the  American  hostess,  espe- 
cially toward  artists.  Her  sisters  across  the  Atlantic  have 
better  taste  and  breeding,  never  subjecting  an  artist  who  is 
their  guest  to  the  annoyance  and  indignity  of  having  to  "sing 
for  her  supper."  But  whenever  I  was  invited  anywhere  by 
an  American  woman  I  always  knew  that  I  would  be  expected 
lo  bring  my  music  and  to  contribute  toward  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  other  guests. 

The  author  was  very  friendly  with  Longfellow, 
whose  verses,  she  says,  have  always  touched  the  masses 
.of  people,  and  particularly  those  of  England.  The 
verses  were  so  simple  and  so  true  that  those  who  lived 
and  labored  close  to  the  earth  found  much  that  moved 
them  in  the  American  writer's  unaffected  and  elemental 
poetry : 

Some  years  later,  when  I  was  singing  in  London,  I  heard 
that  Longfellow  was  in  town  and  sent  him  a  box.  He  and 
Tom  Appleton,  who  was  with  him,  came  behind  the  scenes 
between  the  acts  to  see  me,  and  my  mother  being  with  me, 
both  were  invited  into  my  dressing-room.  In  the  London 
theatres  there  are  women,  generally  advanced  in  years,  who 
assist  the  prima  donna  or  actress  to  dress.  These  do  not 
exist  in  American  theatres.  I  had  a  maid,  of  course,  but 
there  was  this  woman  of  the  theatre,  also,  a  particularly 
ordinary  creature  who  contributed  nothing  to  the  gayety  of 
nations  and  who,  indeed,  rarely  showed  feeling  of  any  sort. 
I  happened  to  say  to  her : 

"Perkins,   I    am  going  to   see   Mr.   Longfellow." 

Her    face    became    absolutely    transfigured. 

"Oh,  miss,"  she  cried  in  a  tone  of  awe  and  curtseying  to 
his  name,  "you  don't  mean  'im  that  wrote  'Tell  me  not  in 
mournful   numbers'?      Oh,   miss!    Tim!" 

Dr.  Holmes  was  another  friend  of  early  days.  The 
author  tells  us  she  will  never  forget  the  dignity  and 
impressiveness  of  his  bearing  as,  after  the  fourth 
course  of  a  breakfast,  he  glanced  up,  saw  the  waiter 
approaching,  arose  solemnly  as  if  about  to  make  a 
speech,  went  behind  his  chair,  and  shook  out  one  leg 
and  then  the  other  so  as  to  make  room  for  the  next 
course : 

Years  later  Dr.  Holmes  and  I  crossed  from  England  on  the 
same  steamer.  He  had  been  feted  and  made  much  of  in  Eng- 
land and  we  discussed  the  relative  brilliancy  of  American 
and    English     women.      I     contended    that    Americans    were 


the  brighter  and  more  sparkling,  while  English  women 
had  twice  as  much  real  education  and  mental  training.  Dr. 
Holmes  agreed,  but  with  reservations.  He  professed  himself 
to  be  still  dazzled  with   British   feminine  wit. 

"I'm  tired  to  death,"  he  declared.  "At  every  dinner  party 
]  went  to  they  had  picked  out  the  cleverest  women  in  London 
to  sit  on  each  side  of  me.  I'm  utterly  exhausted  trying  to  keep 
up    with    them !" 

Naturally  the  Civil  War  has  its  place  in  these 
memoirs.  The  author  knew  Custer  well  and  regrets 
that  she  can  not  remember  all  the  stories  that  he  told 
her  of  pluck  and  danger.  He  was  not  thirty  at  that 
time  and  when  on  horseback,  riding  hard,  he  was  a  mar- 
velously  striking  figure : 

I  had  a  dresser,  Ellen  Conklin,  who  had  some  strange  and 
rather  ghastly  tales  to  tell  of  the  slave  trade  in  the  days  be- 
fore the  war.  She  had  been  in  other  opera  companies,  small 
troupes,  that  sang  their  way  from  the  far  South,  and  the 
primitive  and  casual  manner  of  their  travel  had  offered  many 
opportunities  for  her  to  visit  any  number  of  slave  markets. 
She  frequently  had  been  harrowed  to  the  breaking  point  by 
the  sight  of  mothers  separated  from  their  children,  and  men 
and  women  who  loved  each  other  being  parted  for  life.  The 
worst  horror  of  it  all  had  been  to  her  the  examining  of  the 
female  slaves  as  to  their  physical  equipment,  in  which  the 
buyers  were  more  often  brutal  than  not.  Ellen  was  Irish  and 
emotional ;  and  it  tore  her  heart  out  to  see  such  things  ;  but 
she  kept  on  going  to  see  the  slave  sales  just  the  same. 

"They  nearly  killed  me,  miss,"  she  declared  to  me  with 
tears  in  her  eyes,  "but   I   could  never  resist  one  !" 

Though  I  quite  understood  Ellen's  emotions,  I  found  it  a 
little  difficult  to  understand  why  she  invited  them  so  per- 
sistently. But  I  have  learned  that  this  is  a  very  common 
human  weakness — luckily  for  managers  who  put  on  harrow- 
ing plays.  Many  people  go  to  the  theatre  to  cry.  When  I 
sang  Mignon  the  audience  always  cried  and  wiped  its  eyes ; 
and  I  felt  convinced  that  many  had  come  exactly  for  that  pur- 
pose. Two  women  I  know  once  went  to  see  Helena  Mod- 
jeska  in  "Adrienne  Lecouvreur"  and,  when  the  curtain  fell, 
one  of  them  turned  to  the  other  with  streaming  eyes  and 
gasped  between  her  choking  sobs: 

"L— 1 — let's  come — (sob) — again — (sob) — tomorrow  night ! 
(sob,  sob)." 

Personally,  I  think  there  are  occasions  enough  for  tears 
in  this  life,  bitter  or  consoling,  without  having  somebody  on 
the  stage  draw  them  out  over  fictitious  joys  and  sorrows. 

The  author  thinks  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  war 
the  feeling  against  the  negroes  was  really  more  bitter 
in  the  North  than  in  the  South.  The  riots  in  New 
York  were  a  scandal  and  a  disgrace,  although  we  are 
told  that  very  few  people  have  any  idea  how  bad  they 
were.  The  Irish  Catholics  were  particularly  rabid, 
and  asserted  openly,  right  and  left,  that  the  freeing  of 
the  slaves  would  mean  an  influx  of  cheap  labor  that 
would  become  a  drug  on  the  market : 

It  was  an  Irish  mob  that  burned  a  colored  orphan  asylum, 
after  which  taste  of  blood  the  most  innocent  black  was  not 
safe.  Perfectly  harmless  colored  people  were  hanged  to  lamp- 
posts with  impunity.  No  one  ever  seemed  to  be  punished 
for  such  outrages.  The  time  was  one  of  open  lawlessness  in 
New  York  City.  The  Irish  seem  sometimes  to  be  peculiarly 
possessed  by  this  unreasoning  and  hysterical  mob  spirit  which, 
as  Ruskin  once  pointed  out,  they  always  manage  to  justify 
to  themselves  by  some  high  abstract  principle  or  sentiment. 
A  story  that  has  always  seemed  to  me  illustrative  o£  this  is  that 
of  the  Hibernian  contingent  that  hanged  an  unfortunate  Jew 
because  his  people  had  killed  Jesus  Christ  and,  when  reminded 
that  it  had  all  happened  some  time  before,  replied  that  "that 
might  be,  but  they  had  only  just  heard  of  it !"  It  is  a  singu- 
larly significant  story,  with  much  more  truth  than  jest  in  it. 
Years  later,  I  recollect  that  those  Irish  riots  in  New  York 
over  the  negro  question  served  as  the  basis  for  some  ex- 
ceedingly heated  arguments  between  an  English  friend  of 
mine  at  Aix-les-Bains  and  a  Catholic  priest  living  there.  The 
priest  sought  to  justify  them,  but  his  reasonings  have  escaped 
me. 

"Traviata"  with  the  author  as  Violetta  was  a  great 
success.  She  argued  that  Violetta  would  probably  love 
curious  and  exotic  combinations,  so  she  dressed  in  a 
gown  of  rose  pink  and  pale  primrose  yellow  that 
seemed  to  be  altogether  enchanting: 

Apropos  of  the  Violetta  gowns,  I  sang  the  part  during  one 
season  with  a  tenor  whose  hands  were  always  dirty.  I  found 
the  back  of  my  pretty  frocks  becoming  grimier  and  grimier, 
and  greasier  and  greasier,  and,  as  I  provided  my  own  gowns 
and  had  to  be  economical,  I  finally  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  I  could  not  and  would  not  afford  such  wholesale  and 
continual  ruin.  So  I  sent  my  compliments  to  monsieur  and 
asked  him  please  to  be  extra  careful  and  particular  about 
washing  his  hands  before  the  performance  as  my  dress  was 
very  light  and  delicate,  etc. — quite  a  polite  message  consider- 
ing the  subject.  Politeness,  however,  was  entirely  wasted 
on  him.      Back  came  the  cheery  and  nonchalant  reply: 

"All  right !     Tell  her  to  send  me  some  soap  !" 

I  sent  it :  and  I  supplied  him  with  soap  for  the  rest  of  the 
season.     This  was  cheaper  than  buying  new  clothes. 

Tenors  are  queer  creatures.  Most  of  them  have  their  eccen- 
tricities and  the  soprano  is  lucky  if  these  are  innocuous 
peculiarities.  I  used  to  find  it  in  my  heart,  for  instance,  to 
wish  that  they  did  not  have  such  queer  theories  as  to  what 
sort  of  food  was  good  for  the  voice.  Many  of  them  affected 
garlic.  StigelH  usually  exhaled  an  aroma  of  lager  beer ; 
while  the  good  Mazzoleni  invariably  ate  from  one  to  two 
pounds  ol  cheese  the  day  he  was  to  sing.  He  said  it 
strengthened  his  voice.  Brignoli  had  been  long  enough  in 
this  country  to  become  partly  Americanized,  so  he  never 
smelled  of  anything  in  particular. 

We  have  a  good  story  of  Ronconi,  who  played  second 
Cobbler  in  "Crispino  e  la  Comare."  We  are  told  that 
he  was  one  of  the  finest  Italian  baritones  that  ever 
lived  and  succeeded  in  getting  a  degree  of  genuine  high 
comedy  out  of  the  part  that  has  never  been  surpassed : 

He  used  to  tell  of  himself  a  story  of  the  time  when  he 
was  singing  in  the  Royal  Opera  at  St.  Petersburg.  The  Czar 
— father  of  the  one  who  was  murdered — said  to  him  once  : 

"Ronconi,  I  understand  that  you  are  so  versatile  that  you 
can  express  tragedy  with  one  side  of  your  face  when  you  are 
singing  and  comedy  with  the  other.     How  do  you  do  it  ?" 

"Your  majesty,"  rejoined  Ronconi,  "when  I  sing  'Maria 
de  Rohan'  tomorrow  night  I  will  do  myself  the  honor  of 
showing  you." 

And  accordingly  the  next  evening  he  managed  to  turn  one 
side  of  his  face,  grim  as  the  Tragic  Mask,  to  ♦he  audience, 
while  the  other,  which  could  be  seen  from  only  the  imperial 
box,  was  excessively  humorous  and  cheerful.  The  Czar  was 
greatly  amused  and  delighted  with  the  exhibition. 

The  author  tries  to  give  us  some  idea  of  the  nervous 


strain  of  her  profession.  When  she  was  singing  she 
was  always  in  an  excitable  state  before  the  curtain 
rose.  Instead  of  letting  herself  go  and  becoming  com- 
fortably limp  so  that  she  might  preserve  her  strength 
for  the  performance  she  would  cast  about  for  a  hun- 
dred secondary  ways  in  which  to  waste  her  nervous 
force : 

I  was  nearly  as  bad  as  the  Viennese  prima  donna,  Marie 
Willt.  The  story  is  told  of  her  that  a  reporter  from  a  Vienna 
newspaper  went  to  interview  her  the  afternoon  before  she  was 
to  sing  in  "II  Trovatore"  at  the  Royal  Opera  and  inquired 
of  the  scrubwoman  in  the  hall  where  he  could  find  Frau 
Willt. 

"Here,"  responded  the  scrubwoman,  sitting  up  to  eye  him 
calmly. 

When  the  young  man  expressed  surprise  and  incredulity 
she  explained,  as  she  continued  to  mop  the  soapy  water,  that 
she"  invariably  scrubbed  the  floor  the  day  she  was  going  to 
sing.     "It  keeps  me  busy,"  she  concluded  sententiously. 

We  are  told  something,  too,  about  the  superstitions 
of  the  stage.  Mme.  Rudersdorf,  the  mother  of  Richard 
Mansfield,  was  supposed  to  have  the  evil  eye,  and  the 
Italian  singers  made  horns  all  through  the  perform- 
ance to  ward  ofT  the  satanic  influence.  She  had  a 
dangerously  bad  temper,  which  was  perhaps  an  evi- 
dence of  the  evil  eye,  but  if  so  it  was  the  only  one: 

My  professional  vocation  has  brought  me  up  against  almost 
every  conceivable  superstition,  from  Brignoli's  stuffed  deer's 
head  to  the  more  commonplace  fetish  against  thirteen  as  a 
number.  But  I  never  saw  any  one  more  obsessed  by  an  idea 
of  this  sort  than  Christine  Nilsson.  She  actually  would  not 
sing  unless  some  one  "held  her  thumbs"  first.  "Holding 
thumbs"  is  quite  an  ancient  way  of  inciting  good  luck.  One 
promises  to  "hold  one's  thumbs"  for  a  friend  who  is  going 
through  some  ordeal,  like  a  first  night  or  an  operation  for 
appendicitis  or  a  wedding  or  anything  else  desperate.  Nilsson 
was  the  first  person  I  ever  knew  who  practiced  the  charm 
the  other  way  about.  Before  she  would  even  go  on  the  stage 
somebody,  if  only  the  stage  carpenter,  had  to  take  hold  of 
her  two  thumbs  and  press  them.  She  was  convinced  that  the 
mystic  rite  brought  her  good  fortune. 

The  author  tells  us  of  a  visit  that  she  paid  to  tbe 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Newcastle.  The  duke  explained 
in  his  invitation  that  he  had  been  having  "a  run  of 
rotten  luck"  in  the  racing  field  and  he  hoped  that  she 
might  turn  it.  Apparently  she  did,  for  the  very  next 
day  his  horse  won.  She  sang  for  her  hosts,  and  the 
duke  presented  her  with  a  jeweled  pin  in  memory  of  the 
event : 

I  wore  that  pin  for  years.  When  I  had  it  cleaned  at  Tif- 
fany's a  long  time  afterwards  it  made  quite  a  sensation,  it  was 
so  unique.  Once,  I  remember,  I  was  in  the  studio  dwelling 
on  Fifteenth  Street  of  the  Richard  Watson  Gilders  when  1 
discovered  that,  having  dressed  in  a  hurry,  I  had  put  my  pin 
in  upside-down.     I   started  to   change   it,   and  then  said: 

"Oh,  what's  the  use.  Nobody  will  ever  notice  it.  They  are 
all  too  literary  and  superior  around  here  !" 

The  first  man  Mrs.  Gilder  presented  to  me  was  evidently 
quite  too  much  interested  in  the  pin  to  talk  to  me. 

"Excuse  me,"  he  at  last  said  politely,  "but  you  will  like  to 
know,   I  feel   sure,  that  your  brooch  is  upside-down." 

"Oh,  is  it,"  said  I  sweetly.  But  I  did  not  take  the  trouble 
to  change  it  even  then,  and  afterwards  I  would  not  have  done 
so  for  worlds,  for  I  should  have  been  cheated  out  of  a  great 
deal  of  quiet  amusement.  One  of  the  contributors  to  the 
Century  was  later  presented  to  me,  and  the  effect  of  that  pin 
upside-down  was  more  irritating  than  it  had  been  to  the  first 
man.  He  almost  stood  on  his  head  trying  to  discover  what 
was  the  trouble.     At  last : 

"You've  got  your  pin  upside-down,"  he  snapped  at  me  as 
though  a  personal  affront  had  been  offered  him. 

"I  know  I  have,"  I  snapped  back. 

"What  do  you  wear  it  that  way  for?"  he  demanded. 

"To  make  conversation  !"  I  returned,  nearly  as  cross  as  he 
was. 

"I  don't  see  it,"  he  said  curtly.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  had 
just  realized  that  upside-down  was  the  way  to  wear  the  pin 
henceforward.     I  said  to  Jeannette  Gilder  the  next  day: 

"My  upside-down  pin  was  the  hit  of  the  evening.  I  am 
never  going  to  wear  it  any  other  way!" 

Mme.  Strakosch  says  that  in  sending  her  book  to 
the  world  she  feels  as  she  used  to  feel  long  ago  when 
singing  before  large  audiences  and  that  her  thoughts 
wander  to  the  unknown  friends  who  will  be  responsive 
to  her  efforts.  Certainly  she  need  have  no  doubts  upon 
that  point.  Her  memoirs  will  assuredly  receive  the 
welcome  that  they  merit. 

Memoirs  of  an  American  Prima  Donna.  By 
Clara  Louise  Kellogg.  New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons;   $2.50. 

When  a  brewery  600  miles  from  civilization  was  re- 
ported to  the  Canadian  Royal  Mounted  Police  at  Chipe- 
wayan  Station  it  seemed  incredible,  for  it  was  said  to 
exist  in  a  country  that  even  the  map-makers  had  left 
blank.  Sergeant  Field  was  sent  to  the  Ray  River  coun- 
try to  investigate,  and  (says  the  Wide  World  Magazine) 
he  found  a  happy  lot  of  Indians  among  whom  "fire- 
water" was  quite  as  common  as  it  used  to  be  down  in 
Kentucky.  He  found  that  nearly  every  "buck"  was  the 
proprietor  of  a  "brewery,"  and  that  life  south  of  the 
Great  Slave  Lake  was  one  long  and  joyous  spree.  A 
strange  white  man  had  sold  the  secret  of  making  "fire- 
water" to  the  Indians,  and  they  were  making  a  "brew" 
of  potatoes,  hops,  sugar,  and  yeast,  which,  when  al- 
lowed to  ferment,  was  strong  enough  to  cause  intoxi- 
cation. During  the  summer  months  the  Indians  raised 
potatoes  for  this  brew,  but  in  scarcely  any  instance  can 
they  be  persuaded  to  grow  anything  for  food. 

Alarmed  at  the  steady  increase  of  statues  in  the  city, 
the  Paris  municipal  council  has  practically  decided  that 
in  future  one  statue  must  be  the  regulation  allowance 
to  a  famous  man  or  woman,  instead  of  four  or  five,  as 
is  now  the  case  in  some  instances.     Orders  have  been 
given   to   take   from  their  pedestals   three   Joan   d'Arc, 
three  Voltaire,  and  one  Diderot  statues,  in  order  to 
room  for  Beethoven,  Mme.  de  Stael,  Gautier.   I 
mann,  Bouguereau,  and  Turgenieff — to  name-  ;• 
sonages  for  whom  monuments  are  being  de 
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The. Sojourner. 
This  story  is  well  conceived  so  far  as  plot 
is  concerned,  but  it  is  a  little  marred  by 
affectations  and  a  false  sentiment.  It  relates 
the  adventures  of  Jack  Holliday,  a  Princeton 
student,  who  discovers  that  a  fellow-student, 
the  brother  of  the  girl  to  whom  he  is  virtually 
engaged,  has  cheated  at  a  college  examina- 
tion. He  feels  it  his  duty  to  declare  the  fact, 
and  when  the  sister  comes  to  his  room  late 
at  night  to  intercede  for  him  the  compro- 
mising situation  is  discovered  by  the  night 
proctor,  who  reports  this  violation  of  the  pro- 
prieties. Jack  refuses  to  disclose  the  name 
of  the  girl  or  to  explain  the  facts  in  any 
way  even  to  his  father,  and  as  a  result  he  has 
to  leave  college  and  home  and  betake  himself 
to  the  West.  Of  course  he  meets  the  girl 
again  and  persuades  her  to  be  ashamed  of 
the   part   that   she   has   played. 

The  idea  is  a  good  one,  but  it  is  worked 
out  without  much  regard  to  the  way  in  which 
real  people  would  act.  We  are  led  to  dis- 
like the  girl  so  much  that  we  can  not  readily 
forgive  her  to  order,  nor  believe  that  her 
shallow,  vain,  and  selfish  heart  has  actually 
changed.  Jack,  too,  seems  a  good  deal  of  a 
prig,  full  of  unreal  sentiment  and  a  rather 
false  brand  of  heroics.  The  author  seems  to 
have  summoned  his  picture  of  the  modern 
young  man  from  his  inner  consciousness 
rather  than  from  an  observation  of  life.  The 
whole  story  has  a  sort  of  inflation  that  strikes 
the   reader   as   artificial. 

The  Sojourner.  By  Robert  Dull  Elder.  New 
York:   Harper  &   Brothers;   $1.30   net. 


New  Standard  Dictionary. 

If  the  essentials  of  a  dictionary  are  in- 
clusiveness,  accurac}',  and  accessibility  we 
may  acclaim  the  New  Standard  Dictionary  as 
a  triumphant  success.  A  careful  search  of 
its  pages  fails  to  disclose  a  single  feature 
that  should  be  other  than  it  is.  That  there 
can  be  nothing  missing  is  made  certain  by  the 
fact  that  the  volume  contains  450,000  terms. 
Whatever  has  been  rejected  as  dead  or  use- 
less well  deserves  its  fate.  Every  live  word 
in  the  language  is  to  be  found  in  these  pages, 
and  this  includes  dialectal  terms,  terms  an- 
nexed from  other  languages,  scientific,  com- 
mercial, and  industrial  terms  as  well  as  proper 
names,  Biblical  names,  and  mythological 
names.  The  meanings  of  obscure  or  technical 
words  have  in  all  cases  been  obtained  from 
experts  and  specialists,  hundreds  of  whom 
have  been  consulted. 

The  merits  of  arrangement  aire  too  nu- 
merous to  be  counted.  For  example,  the  al- 
phabetical order  is  preserved  throughout,  no 
matter  what  the  nature  of  the  word.  The  irri- 
tating supplements  are  thus  wholly  avoided. 
The  work  runs  straight  on  from  A  to  Z  and 
then  it  stops.  There  are  no  appendices  or 
after  thoughts,  and  there  are  no  fads  either 
in  spelling  or  pronunciation.  Where  the 
American  form  differs  from  the  English  both 
are  given,  and  all  disputes  are  referred  to  the 
highest  living  experts  for  decision.  The  pro- 
nunciation is  indicated  by  uniform  signs  that 
are  easy  to  understand. 

But  the  volume  is  an  encyclopaedia  as  well 
as  a  dictionary,  since  the  meanings  of  terms 
are  given  so  fully  as  to  render  further  search 
unnecessary  in  the  majority  of  cases.  For  ex- 
ample, the  student  who  had  mastered  all  that 
this  dictionary  has  to  tell  him  about  evolu- 
tion or  philosophy  would  have  a  solid  and 
respectable  basis  of  knowledge.  He  would  be 
equipped  not  merely  with  generalities,  but  also 
with  the  specific  theories  of  the  leading  evo- 
lutionists and  philosophers,  ancient  and 
modern.  He  would  be  supplied  not  merely 
with  a  taste,  but  with  a  meal.  The  illustra- 
tions— and  there  are  more  than  seven  thou- 
sand— are  not  the  hackneyed  cliches  with 
which  we  are  familiar,  but  useful  and  prac- 
tical pictures  inserted  where  they  are  needed 
for  elucidation  and  not  otherwise. 

A  special  importance  attaches  to  the  tech- 
nical workmanship  of  a  volume  that  is  in- 
tended for  the  use  of  a  lifetime.  The  New 
Standard  Dictionary  is  built  in  every  way  for 
longevity.  The  leather  has  been  tanned  with- 
out the  use  of  acids.  The  paper  has  been  spe- 
cially manufactured  for  the  purpose  and  the 
pages  are  fortified  with  linen  strips  pasted 
and  sown,  and  the  marbling,  so  we  are  assured, 
will  never  rub  off  nor  become  shabby  with 
use. 

It  is  certainly  an  imposing  volume,  the 
largest  magazine  of  knowledge  that  has  ever 
been  issued  as  a  dictionary,  the  most  remark- 
able example  of  intelligence  and  industry  and 
mental  competence  in  book-making  that  has 
yet  seen  the  light.  As  a  dictionary  and  en- 
cyclopaedia it  will  hold  the  field  for  a  long 
time  to  come. 

N'k^.-  Standard  Dictionary  Of  the  English 
Language.  New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Com- 
pany;  $30. 

The  New  Man. 

The  author  has  wrilten  a  somewhat  daring 

story,  t  jt  one   whose   faults  are   redeemed  by 

;tn    ob    ous    sincerity    and    a    gratifying    free- 

I.  !ii      '"om     conventionality.       When      Mollie 

'    n    first    awakes    to    the    horrors    of    the 

slave    trade    it    seems    to    her   the   most 

1    thing    in    the    world    that    she    should 


discuss  the  remedy  with  her  lover  and  her 
brother.  Mollie's  plan  is  to  extract  a  sort 
of  pledge  from  men,  but  the  idea  may  as  well 
be  given  in  her  own  words.  She  says  :  "I  d 
start  a  sort  of  fellowship  throughout  the 
world  of  men  who,  out  of  chivalry,  for  the 
sake  of  the  women,  the  women  who  are  in 
bondage  this  minute,  were  willing  to  free 
them."  How  this  remarkable  young  woman 
finally  succeeded  in  her  crusade  so  far  as  her 
lover  and  brother  are  concerned  may  be  left 
for  the  reader  to  ascertain  for  himself,  but 
it  may  be  said  that  the  story  is  told  with  a 
minimum  of  the  objectionable  and  with  much 
restraint  and  energy.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
evident  that  the  author  has  a  very  inadequate 
conception  of  the  force  with  which  she  is 
trying  so  laudably  to  deal,  and  also  it  may 
be  said  a  very  exaggerated  idea  of  the  par- 
ticular evil  against  which  she  protests.  The 
white  slave  trade  is  kept  alive  by  the  men 
who  would  be  wholly  inaccessible  to  any  sort 
of  moral  suasion. 

The  New   Man.      By  Jane    Stone.      New    York: 
Thomas  Y.    Crowell  Company;  75  cents  net. 


National  Supremacy. 
It  is  evident  that  ihe  extension  of  interna- 
tional relations  must  bring  to  the  front  many 
questions  that  have  lain  dormant  during  the 
period  when  such  relations  were  of  the  most 
limited  extent.  At  the  present  moment,  and 
not  for  the  first  time  in  our  history,  we  find 
a  conflict  between  the  rights  of  the  states 
and  the  supremacy  of  the  national  government 
in  matters  of  treaty-making.  In  other  words 
the  theory  of  the  sovereign  rights  of  the 
states  finds  itself  opposed  to  a  centralized 
authority  which  has  reserved  to  itself  tht 
functions  of  international  diplomacy  and  of 
international  agreements.  To  what  extent,  if 
at  all,  are  those  functions  limited  by  the 
rights  of  the  state?  How  far  may  the  central 
government  go  in  overriding  the  rights  of 
the  states  and  in  nullifying  such  of  their  acts 
as  seem  to  be  contrary  to  treaties? 

Such  questions  are  over-ripe  for  discussion, 
and  Mr.  Corwin's  book  is  therefore  a  timely 
one.  It  may  be  said  that  it  is  not  only  timely, 
but  adequate.  In  the  course  of  eleven  chap- 
ters the  author  reviews  not  only  the  rival 
pleas,  but  the  evidence,  and  he  does  it  by  an 
array  of  historical  facts,  citations  of  cases, 
and  logical  argument  that  is  impressive  and 
convincing.  In  a  general  way  he  holds  that 
the  treaty  power  is  supreme  and  that  the 
reserved  rights  of  the  states  can  be  in  no 
way  a  limitation  of  the  treaty  power.  Article 
VI  of  the  constitution  provides  that  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  States  shall  be  invari- 
ably paramount  in  such  functions  as  are  dele- 
gated to  it,  and  among  these  delegated  func- 
tions is  the  power  to  make  treaties,  anything 
in  the  state  constitution  or  law  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  The  reserved  rights 
of  the  states  have  never  received  vindication 
in  a  single  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  pronouncing  a  treaty  of  the 
United  States  unconstitutional  because  of  its 
operation  within  the  field  of  power  which  or- 
dinarily belongs  to  the  states.  When  a  treaty 
is  unambiguous  it  must  be  enforced  as  against 
all  state  rights.  But  if  a  treaty  is  ambiguous 
it  must  not  be  interpreted  to  the  diminution 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  granting  power,  and 
a-s  the  granting  power  is  the  United  States, 
that  is  to  say  the  aggregate  of  the  states,  an 
individual  state  shall  become  the  beneficiary 
of  the  ambiguity.  The  author  says  well  that 
the  United  States  can  not  stand  in  the  fore- 
ground of  those  who  would  promote  interna- 
tional good  faith  and  reciprocity  and  at  the 
same  time  reserve  to  itself  the  right  to  re- 
cede from  its  stipulated  covenants  on  the 
ground  that,  after  all,  it  is  not  a  real  nation. 
"That  were  humiliation  and  imbecility  in- 
deed." 

National  Supremacy:  Treaty  Power  versus 
State  Power.  By  Edward  S.  Corwin.  New 
York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.;   $1.50  net. 


United  Italy. 

This  fine  volume  by  F.  M.  Underwood  must 
be  given  first  place  as  a  presentation  of  the 
social,  political,  and  religious  situation  now 
existing  in  Italy.  It  is  a  situation  but  little 
understood  even  by  intelligent  visitors  to  the 
country,  who  are  prone  to  look  upon  Italy 
rather  as  a  storehouse  for  the  treasures  of 
the  past  than  as  a  modern  nation  grappling 
with  problems  that  are  peculiarly  its  own  as 
well  as  with  the  impulses  that  are  now  com- 
mon  to   civilization. 

Mr.  Underwood  show  us  how  real  these 
problems  are  and  something  of  the  bearing 
that  they  have  upon  the  rest  of  Europe.  Italy 
constitutes  a  knot  in  the  tangled  web  of  Eu- 
ropean politics,  and  perhaps  the  conflict  be- 
tween ancient  and  modern,  between  the  old 
and  the  new,  is  nowhere  more  acute  nor  more 
dangerous  than  here.  In  many  respects  she 
may  almost  be  said  to  control  the  balance  of 
power  by  her  oscillations  between  Germany 
and  Austria  on  the  one  hand  and  France  and 
England   on  the   other. 

Her  internal  life  is  no  less  critical,  and 
mainly  through  the  presence  in  her  midst  of 
the  papal  power  and  of  the  social  and  re- 
ligious antagonisms  that  would  have  become 
explosive  long  ago  but  for  a  certain  salutary 
inertia  and  a  still  more  salutary  power  of 
compromise,  All  these  factors  are  set  forth 
by  Mr.  Underwood,  not  only  with  full  knowl- 
edge, but  with  a  creditable  impartiality.     They 


form  the  heart  of  his  book,  but  those  who 
wish  for  a  presentation  of  other  aspects  of 
Italian  life  will  find  them  under  the  sections 
devoted  to  literature,  science,  architecture, 
sculpture,  painting,  music,  and  archaeology. 
It  is  a  volume  that  has  a  thoroughly  satis- 
factory value,  a  volume  to  be  kept  within 
reach  for  consultation  whenever  Italian  af- 
fairs shall  be  of  a  kind  to  force  their  impor- 
tance upon  the  attention  of  the  world. 

United    Italy.      By    F.    M.    Underwood.      New 
York:  George  H.   Doran   Company;    $3.50  net. 


The  White  Linen  Nurse. 
Eleanor  Hallowell  Abbott  has  already 
proved  her  ability  to  write  that  kind  of  story 
that  can  best  be  described  as  dainty.  Her 
aim  seems  to  be  not  so  much  the  narration 
of  incident  and  still  less  the  unweaving  of 
plot  as  a  characterization  that  is  carried  out 
mainly  by  dialogue.  In  her  latest  success  we 
have  the  story  of  a  hospital  nurse  who  be- 
comes hysterically  tired  of  her  own  face  be- 
cause the  long  routine  of  the  hospital  has 
made  it  "so  disgustingly  noble  and — hygienic 
— and  dollish."  But  a  change  is  awaiting  Miss 
Rae  Malgregor.  She  is  thrown  into  contact 
with  the  senior  surgeon,  not  merely  meta- 
phorically, but  actually,  seeing  that  they  share 
an  automobile  accident.  The  course  of  love 
can  hardly  be  said  to  run  smoothly  or  indeed 
to  run  at  all,  at  least  until  the  concluding 
pages,  and  then  everything  comes  as  right  as 
it  ought  to  on  concluding  pages.  If  any  criti- 
cism can  rightly  be  made  of  so  charming  a 
sketch  its  cause  may  be  found  in  the  picture 
of  the  senior  surgeon  that  seems  to  be  a 
shade  harsher  than  it  need  be. 

The  White  Linen  Nurse.  By  Eleanor  Hallo- 
well  Abbott.  New  York:  The  Century  Company; 
$1    net. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
Professor  Gisbert  Kapp  contributes  the  vol- 
ume of  "Electricity"  to  the  Home  University 
Library,  in  course  of  issue  by  Henry  Holt  & 
Co.  This  library  is  now  of  substantial  size, 
every  volume  being  new  and  specially  written 
for  the  series,  which  includes  a  wide  range 
of  topics.     The  price  is  50  cents  per  volume. 

"Swirling  Waters,"  by  Max  Rittenberg  (G- 
W.  Dillingham  Company ;  $1.25  net),  is  a 
story  of  high  finance  and  of  an  effort  to  ob- 
tain control  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Flotation 
Company  and  so  to  rob  an  unsuspecting  pub- 
lic. The  chief  character  is  Lars  Larssen, 
with  whom  the  author's  readers  are  already 
acquainted. 

Mr.  Humphrey  J.  Desmond,  author  of 
"Little  Uplifts"  and  other  works  of  a  like 
kind,  has  now  written  "The  Larger  Values 
That  Make  for  the  Weil-Rounded  Life." 
Without  any  pretensions  to  profundity,  Mr. 
Desmond  manages  always  to  say  something 
that  is  worth  while.  The  volume  is  published 
by  A.   C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

The  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company  has  pub- 
lished "Ivanhoe"  as  abridged  from  Sir  Walter 
Scoft  by  E.  P.  Prentys.  We  should  not  like 
to  take  the  place  of  Mr.  Prentys  on  the  Day 
of  Judgment  when  he  is  asked  to  explain 
his  action  in  abridging  "Ivanhoe."  A  plea 
that  the  abridgment  has  been  well  done  will 
not  avail  him.     The  price  is  50  cents. 

"Storming  Vicksburg,"  by  Byron  A.  Dunn, 
is  the  latest  volume  in  the  Young  Missourians 
Series  (A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.).  It  carries 
Lawrence  Middleton,  the  young  hero  of  the 
former  volumes,  through  the  Vicksburg  cam- 
paigns and  then  back  to  Missouri,  where  he 
figures  in  the  exciting  scenes  which  follow 
the  sacking  of  and  the  massacre  at  Lawrence, 
Kansas. 

There  is  no  better  writer  of  books  for  boys 
than  Edwin  L.  Sabin.  His  latest  volume, 
"Treasure  Mountain,"  describes  the  adven- 
tures of  some  boys  prospecting  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  All  sorts  of  adventures  are  en- 
countered and  they  are  described  with  that 
practical  knowledge  and  literary  skill  that 
have  given  Mr.  Sabin  his  well-deserved  repu- 
tation. The  publishers  are  the  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell   Company  and  the  price  is  $1.50. 

Alice  Howland  Goodwin  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated upon  her  little  volume  of  "Rhymes  from 
the  Rhineland,"  just  published  by  Sherman, 
French  &  Co.  ($1.25  net).  She  tells  us  that 
it  has  been  the  work  of  years  to  search  out 
these  little  stories  and  parables  in  rhyme  by 
the  old  classic  German  writers,  and  in  trans- 
lating them  she  has  tried  to  keep  as  closely 
as  possible  to  the  original  metre  and  mean- 
ing. The  work  was  well  worth  doing  and  it 
has  been  well  done. 

The  Little  Books  on  Art  Series  now  in 
course  of  publication  by  A.  C.  McClurg  & 
Co.  is  well  worth  attention  by  la>men  as  well 
as  artists.  The  volumes  are  small  in  size, 
but  they  are  written  by  experts  and  in  a  way 
satisfactory  to  every  intelligent  reader.  The 
latest  addition  to  the  series  is  "Early  Eng- 
lish Water-Color,"  by  C.  E.  Hughes,  and  it  is 
well  worthy  to  rank  with  its  predecessors. 
The  volume  has  a  frontispiece  in  color  and 
thirty-one   other    illustrations.      Price,    $1    net. 

"Henley  on  the  Battle  Line,"  by  Frank  E. 
Channon  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  $1.50)  is  a 
continuation  of  other  stories  that  have  ap- 
peared in  the  Henley  Schoolboys  Series.     The 
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Clara  Louise  Kellogg  writes 
her  welcome  recollections  of 
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hero  is  an  American  boy  who  goes  to  an  Eng- 
lish school  and  who  presently  finds  himself  in 
India  and  in  association  with  some  of  his  old 
school  chums.  There  is  plenty  of  fighting  on 
the  Afghan  frontier  and  a  fine  description 
of  border  war,  in  which  the  hero  plays  his 
full  and  creditable  part.  Mr.  Channon  has 
written   a   story   that  every  healthy  boy   must 

enjoy. 
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The  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  put  forward 
their  books  announced  for  publication  Satur- 
day, November  8,  to  Wednesday,  the  12th. 
The  books  issued  on  that  date  are  "Thomas 
Jefferson  as  an  Architect  and  a  Designer  of 
Landscapes,"  by  W.  A.  Lambeth,  M.  D.,  and 
Warren  H.  Manning;  "A  Little  Book  of  Mod- 
ern Verse,"  edited  by  Jessie  B.  Rittenhouse  ; 
"Hawthorne  and  His  Publisher,"  by  Caroline 
Ticknor ;  "The  Irish  Twins,''  by  Lucy  Fitch 
Perkins ;  "The  Health  Master,"  by  Samuel 
Hopkins  Adams ;  "Three  Lords  of  Destiny," 
by  Samuel  McChord  Crothers ;  and  "Personal 
Recollections  of  Vincent  Van  Gogh,"  Mme. 
Du  Quesne  Van  Gogh's  biography  of  her 
brother,  translated  into  English  by  Katherine 
Dreier. 
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Will  send  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which 
may  appear  about  you,  your  friends,  or  any 
subject  on  which  you  want  to  be  "up  to  date." 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads 
650  daily  papers  and  over  2000  weeklies  and 
magazines,  in  fact,  every  paper  of  importance 
published  in  the  United  States,  for  5000  sub- 
scribers, and,  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  and  pasted 
on  slips  giving  name  and  date  of  paper,  and 
are  mailed  day  by  day. 

Write  for  circular  and  terms. 

HENRY    ROMEIKE 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


The  Maid  of  the  Forest. 
Mr.  Randall  Parrish  tells  his  new  story 
with  all  the  energy  and  accuracy  of  detail  to 
which  we  are  used.  For  his  topic  he  chooses 
the  Indian  wars  that  continued  under  British 
incitements  after  the  treaty  of  peace  had  been 
signed.  The  hero  is  Joseph  Hayward  of 
Fort  Harmer.  who  is  sent  on  a  mission  to  the 
Wyandot  Indians  in  the  hope  of  preventing 
them  from  joining  the  other  tribes  that  are 
preparing  for  an  assault  on  the  frontier. 
There  is  a  vivid  description  of  the  journey 
through  the  forest,  the  capture  by  outlaw  In- 
dians, and  the  rescue  that  is  effected  by  the 
beautiful  half-breed  girl  who  mysteriously  in- 
trudes herself  into  affairs  almost  from  the 
start.  Mr.  Parrish  excels  in  just  such  stories 
as  this,  and  those  who  wish  for  a  first-class 
yarn  of  Indian  fighting  will  do  well  to  pos- 
sess his  latest  novel. 

The  Maid  of  the  Forest.     By  Randall  Parrish. 
Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.;   $1.35  net. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
Mrs.  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  never  pokes  fun 
at  her  characters.  Perhaps  that  is  one  rea- 
son why  she  is  so  universally  loved.  Mrs. 
Wiggin  is  a  good  friend  to  her  characters. 
Especially  in  the  little  Maine  village,  home  of 
Waitstill  Baxter,  Rebecca,  and  so  many 
others  hardly  less  well  known,  the  towns- 
people are  proud  of  their  chronicler  and  make 
much  of  her  yearly  visits. 

Professor  P.  H.  Pearson  of  Bethany  Col- 
lege, Kansas,  is  the  author  of  "The  Study  of 
Literature"  (A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. J,  which 
does  not  enumerate  the  masterpieces,  but 
takes  two  or  three  selected  ones  and  applies 
to   them   the  principles  of  appreciation. 

Professor  George  A.  Reisner,  author  of 
"The  Egyptian  Conception  of  Immortality," 
has  spent  the  last  year  excavating  in  Egypt 
in  behalf  of  Harvard  University.  Recently 
Mr.  Reisner  shipped  a  collection  of  Egyptian 
objects  of  art  of  great  archaeological  value, 
including  a  number  of  historic  skeletons  and 
pottery,  and  word  has  been  received  by  the 
authorities  at  the  university  that  the  collec- 
tion was  damaged  by  fire  at  sea. 

Meredith  Nicholson  has  departed  from 
what  he  calls  the  "pistol  work"  of  his  earlier 
novels  in  "Otherwise  Phyllis,"  his  latest  book. 
Mr.  Nicholson  considers  Phil  Kirkwood  the 
best  girl  character  he  has  ever  done,  and  his 
publishers  have  been  obliged  to  increase  the 
second  edition  of  the  book  to  meet  the  orders 
for  it. 

Pervious  to  its  publication  "The  Eye  of 
Dread,"  a  new  novel  by  Payne  Erskine,  au- 
thor of  "The  Mountain  Girl,"  etc.,  was  sent 
to  press  for  a  second  printing.  A  second 
printing  of  B.  M.  Bower's  "The  Gringos,"  a 
romance  of  the  days  of  '49  in  California,  has 
also  been  required.  "Colonial  Homes  and 
Their  Furnishings,"  by  Mary  H.  Northend, 
has  also  just  been  reprinted. 

Gilbert  Cannan,  who  is  already  known  as 
the  translator  of  "Jean  Christophe,"  author 
of  more  than  one  novel,  and  a'  dramatic  critic 
so  well  known  as  to  be  caricatured  by  G.  B. 
S.  in  "Fanny's  First  Play,"  is  one  of  the 
contributors  to  the  little  series  of  "Fellow- 
ship Books"  (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.)  on  the 
ideals  of  life  and  art  today.  His  contribu- 
tion is  entitled  "The  Joy  of  the  Theatre." 

"The  Coryston  Family,"  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward's  new  novel,  which  has  just  been  pub- 
lished in  this  country  and  in  England,  is  al- 
ready translated  into  both  French  and  Ger- 
man. It  is  now  running,  as  a  serial  in  the 
Revue  de  Deux  Mondes  in  Paris,  and  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  for  its  serial  pub- 
lication also  in  the  Vienna  Neue  Freie  Presse. 

"The  Income  Tax  Law  of  1913  Explained" 
is  the  titled  of  a  new  book  by  George  F. 
Tucker  of  the  Boston  bar  and  the  joint  author 
in  1895  of  "The  Federal  Income  Tax  Ex- 
plained" announced  for  immediate  publication 
by  Little,   Brown  &  Co. 

Reginald  Wright  Kauffman,  author  of  the 
novel,  "The  House  of  Bondage,"  is  about  to 
publish  a  new  story  of  life  in  New  York.  It 
will  be  called  "The  Spider's  Web,"  and  will 
be  brought  out  by  Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.  Mr. 
Kauffman  collected  his  data  at  first  hand, 
both  by  personal  experience  while  living  on 
the  East  Side  of  New  York  and  through  a 
close  acquaintance  with  several  of  the  prin- 
cipals  of  the   Rosenthal  murder   of    1912. 

Late  this  season  the  Putnams  will  publish 
an  illustrated  edition  of  Thomas  Hardy's 
"Under  the  Greenwood  Tree."  This  is  one  of 
the  earliest  but  most  deservedly  popular  ot 
Hardy's  racy  stories  of  the  Wessex  country. 
It  was  first  published  in   1872. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Joseph  Anderson,  C.  B., 
whose  "Recollections  of  a  Peninsula  Veteran" 
is  announced  by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co., 
had  a  remarkable  career.  He  took  part  in 
the  expedition  to  Calabria,  served  in  the 
Egyptian  campaign  and  during  the  Peninsular 
War,  and  accompanied  Wellington  on  the  re- 
treat to  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras.  A  few 
years  later  he  was  sent  with  his  regiment  to 
Barbadoes,   and  was  present  a  the  capture   of 


Gaudeloupe  in  1815.  He  was  appointed 
colonel  commandant  of  the  penal  settlement 
at  Norfolk  Island  in  1834.  Nine  years  later 
Colonel  Anderson  went  to  India  to  take  part 
in  the  Mahratta  campaign,  and  at  the  battle 
of  Punniar  (where  he  commanded  a  brigade) 
was  severely  wounded.  After  retiring  from 
the  service  Colonel  Anderson  settled  down  in 
Australia,  where  these  memories  were  com- 
piled. 

Maria  Thompson  Davies,  whose  first  book, 
"Miss  Selina  Lue,"  carried  her  into  the  ranks 
of  fame  four  years  ago,  has  written  a  new 
novel,  "The  Tinder  Box."  She  is  a  Ken- 
tuckian  by  birth,  has  found  time  to  study  art 
abroad,  exhibit  miniatures  in  the  Paris  salon, 
design  and  make  beautiful  arts  and  crafts 
jewelry  for  herself  and  friends,  conduct  a 
studio,  supervise  a  Tennessee  farm  which  pro- 
duced prize-winning  cattle  and  chickens,  per- 
form the  duties  of  a  social  leader,  organize 
woman  suffrage  societies,  and  campaign  vigor- 
ously for  the  "cause." 

Frederick  Townsend  Martin's  volume  of 
personal  reminiscences  and  anecdotes,  "Things 
I  Remember,"  was  published  on  November  S 
by  the  John  Lane  Company.  It  has  been 
placed  on  sale  in  England. 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  are  bringing  out  that 
famous  old  classic,  "A  Short  History  of  Art," 
by  Julia  B.  DeForest,  in  a  completely  new 
and  revised  edition.  The  work  of  revision 
and  of  bringing  the  book  thoroughly  up  to 
date  has  been  done  by  Charles  Henry  Caliin, 
who  in  addition  to  his  authorship  of  many 
works  on  art  is  a  lecturer  at  the  Yale  School 
of  Fine  Arts,  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts,  and  he  has  been  at  different  times 
American  editor  of  the  Studio,  and  art  critic 
for  Harper's  Weekly,  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  and  the  New  York  Sun. 


New  Books  Received. 
Mr.    Togo:    Maid    of    All    Work.      By    Wallace 
Irwin.      New  York:    Duffield  &  Co.;    $1.25   net. 
More  Togo   stories. 

Modern  Cities.  By  Horatio  M.  Pollock,  Ph. 
D.,  and  William  S.  Morgan,  Ph.  D.  New  York: 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company;   $1.50  net. 

Progress  of  the  awakening  for  their  betterment 
here  and  in  Europe. 

The  Red   Room.      By   August    Strindberg.      New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1,25  net. 
A  novel. 

Tennis  Tactics,      By  Raymond  D.   Little.     New 
York:    Outing  Publishing   Company;    70   cents  net. 
A  handbook  on  tennis. 

Harper's  Beginning  in  Electricity.  By  Don. 
Cameron  Shafer.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers; 
$1    net. 

A   simple  introduction  to  a  great  subject. 

Miracles  of  Science.  By  Henry  Smith  Wil- 
liams.     New  York:    Harper  &  Brothers;   $2   net. 

A  record  of  the  scientific  progress  of  our  own 
time. 

Th  e  Mother  and  the  Ch  i  ld.  By  Norman 
Barnesbv,  M.  D.  New  York:  Mitchell  Kennerley; 
$1.25   net. 

Simple  but  sufficient  guidance  to  parents. 

Ca   et  La  France.      Ey  J.   Grant   Cramer.     New 
York:   American   Book  Company;   45   cents  net. 
A  French  reader. 

Richard    Furlong.       By    E.    Temple    Thurston. 
New  York:   D.    Appleton  &  Co.;   $1.35  net. 
A  novel. 

Life  in  Mexico.  By  Mme.  Calderon  de  la 
Barca.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  35  cents 
net. 

Issued   in    Everyman's  Library. 

The  Independence  of  the  Executive.  By 
Grover  Cleveland.  Princeton:  Princeton  Uni- 
versity  Press;    $1    net. 

Issued  in  the  Stafford  Little  Lectures. 

The  Government  in  the  Chicago  Strike.  By 
Grover  Cleveland.  Princeton:  Princeton  Uni- 
versity Press;   $1    net. 

Issued  in  the  Stafford  Little  Lectures. 

The  Venezuelan  Boundary  Commission.  By 
Grover  Cleveland.  Princeton:  Princeton  Uni- 
versity  Press;   $1   net. 

Issued  in  the  Stafford  Little  Lectures. 

Making  Over  Martha.     By  Julie  M.  Lippmann. 
New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.;  $1.20  net. 
A  novel. 

Mother's    Son.      Ev    Beulah    Marie    Dix.      New 
York:    Henry   Holt   &   Co.;    $1.35    net. 
A  novel. 

Mercantile  Credit.  By  James  Edward 
Hagerty,  Ph.  D.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.; 
$2    net. 

A  practical  guide  for  the  merchant  and  in- 
vestor. 

Lightships  and  Lighthouses.  By  Frederick 
A.  Talbot.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany; $1.50  net. 

Covering  the  whole  subject  of  coast  lighting. 

Minions    of    the    Moon.      By    Madison    Cawein. 
Cincinnati:    Stewart  &    Kidd   Company. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

Garden  Farming.  By  Lee  Cleveland  Corbett. 
New   York:   Ginn  &  Co.;  $2. 

A  manual  of  American  methods  of  cultivating 
vegetables. 

The  Conquest  of  Mount  McKinlev.  By  Eel- 
more  Browne.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons; 
$3.50  net. 

The  story  of  three  expeditions  through  the  Alas- 
kan wilderness  to  Mount  McKinley. 

The  Golden  Barrier.  Ey  Agnes  and  Egerton 
Castle.     New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.;  $1.30 

net. 


New  English  Literature.  Ey  Reuben  Post 
Halleck,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.  New  York:  American 
Book   Company;    $1.30. 

For  school  use. 

Symphonies  and  Their  Meaning.  By  Philip 
H.  Goepp.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany; $2  net. 

Third    series    Modern    Symphonies. 

The    Russian     Ballet.       By    Ellen    Terry.       In- 
dianapolis:   The    Bobbs- Merrill    Company. 
With    drawings  by    Pamela    Colman    Smith. 

A    Person    of    Quality.       By    Ashton    Hilliers. 
New  York:  Desmond  FitzGerald;   $1.25  net. 
A  novel. 

Behind     the     Beyond.       By     Stephen     Leacock. 
New  York:  John  Lane  Company;   $1    net. 
A  volume  of  humorous  essays. 

The    Passionate    Friends.       By    H.     G.    Wells. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers;  $1.35  net. 
A  novel. 

The  Custom  of  the  Country.  By  Edith  Whar- 
ton. New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $1.35 
net. 


And  Then  Came  Jean.  By  Robert  Alexander 
Wason.  Boston :  Small,  Maynard  &  Co. ;  $1.35 
net. 


A  Term  of  Silence.     By  Forrest  Halsey.     New 
York:    Desmond  FitzGerald;   $1   net. 
A    story. 

_  Ice     Boating.       By     H.     Percy     Ashley.       New 
York:    The  Outing  Company. 
Issued  in  Outing  Handbooks. 

A  Changed  Man.  Ey  Thomas  Hardy.  New 
York:    Harper   &    Brothers;    $1.35    net. 

A  collection  of  some  of  Mr.  Hardy's  shorter 
writings. 

Social  and  Economic  Forces  in  American 
History.  By  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  LL.  D.  New 
York:   Harper  &    Brothers;    $1.50   net. 

Consecutive  views  of  American  life,  manners, 
and  customs  from  the  early  days  of  the  first 
colonies. 

War  and  Waste.  By  David  Starr  Jordan. 
New  York:   Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.;   $1.25  net. 

A  series  of  discussions  of  war  and  war  acces- 
sories. 

Disease  and  Its  Causes.  By  W.  T.  Council- 
man, M.  D.,  LL.  D.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  & 
Co.;   50  cents  net. 

Issued   in  the  Home  University  Library. 

Rambles  in  Autograph  Land.  By  Adrian  H. 
Joline.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $2.50 
net. 

Dealing  with  the  intellectual  and  stimulating  oc- 
cupation    of     gathering    letters,    manuscripts,    and 


other  documents  of  the  great  men  of  the  past  and 
of    the    prusent. 

The  Friendly  Road.     Ey  David  Grayson.     New 
York:   Doubleday,   Page  &  Co.;  $1.35   net. 
A  novel. 

The  Mastery  of  Grief.     By  Bolton  Hall.     New 
York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.;   $1   net. 
A  volume  of  practical  advice. 

Pelle  the  Conqueror.  By  Martin  Anderson 
Nexo.     New   York:    Henry  Holt  &  Co.;  $1.40   net. 

Translated    from   the   Danish    by   Jessie   Muir. 

In     Search    OF    a    IIusrasr.       Ey    Corra    Harris. 
New    York:   Doubleday,   Page  &  Co.;  $1.35  net. 
A  novel. 

Ancicnt  Art  and  Ritual.  Ey  Tane  Harrison, 
LL.  D.,  D.  Lilt.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.; 
50   cents   net. 

Issued   in   the  Home  University   Library. 

Germany   of   Today.      By   Charles  Tower.      New 
York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.;    50   cents  net. 
Issued   in  the  Home  University  Library. 

Plant  Life.  By  J.  Bretland  Farmer,  M.  A.. 
D.  Sc,  F.  R.  S.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.; 
50  cents  net. 

Issued  in  the  Home  University  Library. 

A  History  of  Freedom  of  Thought.  By  J.  B. 
Bury.  Litt.  D..  LL.  D.  New  Y'ork:  Henry  Holt 
&  Co.;    50  cents  net. 

Issued  in  the  Home  University  Library. 

The  Graduate  College  of  Princeton.  By  An- 
drew F.  West.  Princeton:  Princeton  University 
Press;    50   cents  net. 

With  some  reflections  on  the  humanizing  of 
learning. 

Happy   Women.      Ev   Mvrtle   Reed.     New  York: 
G.  P.   Putnam's  Sons;   $1.50  net. 
A  novel. 

Wanderfoot.        By       Cynthia      Stockley.       New 
York:    G.    P.   Putnam's   Sons;    $1.35    net. 
A  novel. 

North  and  South.  By  Stanton  Davis  Kirkham. 
New  York:    G.   P.    Putnam's   Sons;    $1.75    net. 

Notes  on  the  natural  history  of  a  summer  camp 
and   a  winter  home. 

The  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainment.  Se- 
lected, edited,  and  arranged  for  young  people  by 
Frances  Tenkins  Olcott.  New  York:  Henry  Holt 
&  Co.;  $1.50  net. 

Based  on  a  translation  from  the  Arabic  by  Ed- 
ward William  Lane. 

Hans  Andersen's  Fairy  Tales.  New  York: 
Henry  Holt  &   Co. 

With  illustrations  by  W.  Heath  Robinson. 

Kidnaped.      Ey    Robert    Louis    Stevenson.      New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
A  new   edition. 
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The  Dignity  of  the  Bookseller  s  Calling 

You  may  have  overlooked  the  dignity  of  the  booksellers'  calling. 

The  bookseller  is  the  indispensable  link  between  the  productive 
brain  and  the  eager  mind. 

Encourage  him.  Haunt  his  store.  Ask  him  questions.  Buy 
his  books. 

If  a  book  is  advertised  or  reviewed  in  these  pages  he  has 
it.  Some  times  it  may  happen  that  he  will  have  to  send  for  it,  but 
he  will  do  it  gladly  and  probably  can  procure  it  more  promptly  than 
if  you  send  to  distant  centres  or  direct  to  the  publisher  with  whom 
you  have  no  account. 

Help  to  make  the  book  store  the  intellectual  centre  of  your 
town,  an  auxiliary  to  your  schools  and  colleges,  a  supplement  to  your 
lecture  courses. 

We  speak  reverently  of  the  old-time  bookseller,  but  the  best 
present-day  booksellers  are  just  as  good  book  men  and  much  better 
business  men. 
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SUCCESS  OF  SYMPHONY  CONCERT. 


The  San  Francisco  Musical  Association, 
having  cast  its  bread  upon  the  waters,  is  much 
encouraged  by  the  fact  that  returns  are  now 
coming  in.  The  public  is  supporting  its  enter- 
prise, the  music-loving  portion,  both  in  and 
out  of  society,  have  turned  out  in  con- 
siderable numbers  to  the  two  symphony  con- 
certs that  have  already  taken  place. 

Of  course  it  is  indubitable  that  Mme. 
Schumann-Heink  was  the  greatest  drawing 
attraction  at  the  Friday  afternoon  concert 
last  week.  But  that  did  not  lessen  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  immense  audience  in  the  orchestral 
part  of  the  programme.  Mr.  Hadley,  indeed, 
has  reason  to  congratulate  himself  on  the 
comparative  absence  of  hitches  thus  early  in 
the  season,  the  musicians  already  showing  in 
their  ensemble  work  the  result  of  much  pre- 
vious experience  with  the  same  leader. 

The  programme  on  November  7  was  opened 
with  Schubert's  Symphony  Xo.  10,  in  C 
major,  which  was  rendered  with  musicianly 
skill,  and  good,  clean  ensemble  work,  with 
a  sort  of  united  conscience,  and  that  rever- 
ence which  both  Hadley  and  his  body  of  mu- 
sicians feel  for  true  and  beautiful  music.  If 
inspiration  could  have  lifted  its  execution  to 
greater  heights,  then,  perhaps,  we  might  have 
failed  to  lure  the  greater  leader  that  he  would 
be  to  our  city.  As  it  is.  Mr.  Hadley 's  leader- 
ship, by  its  less  inspiring  but  thoroughly 
stable  qualities,  is  contributing  to  the  solid 
success  of  the  association. 

The  comparative  simplicity  of  the  Schubert 
music  affords  little  opportunity  for  a  spec- 
tacular reading,  but  the  impressiveness  of  the 
work  was  profoundly  felt  and  pretty  thor- 
oughly expressed  by  the  musicians,  particu- 
larly in  the  scherzo,,  with  its  solemn  tonal 
harmonies  which  seem  to  announce  the  ap- 
proach of  the  vast  tide  of  eternity. 

Rachmanioff's  symphonic  poem,  "Die 
Toteninsel,"  is  a  radical,  latter-day  composi- 
tion, more  in  line  with  Mr.  Hadley's  natural 
tastes.  It,  too,  induces,  or  is  supposed  to  in- 
duce, thoughts  of  the  hereafter,  but  its  stormy 
passages  read  more  like  the  musical  rendering 
of  a  Russian  insurrection  ;  which  is,  perhaps, 
what  Rachmanioff  himself  is,  in  the  music 
world.  The  execution  of  this  striking  com- 
position required  military  qualities  on  the 
part  of  the  leader,  and  very  considerably  taxed 
the  abilities  of  the  musicians.  The  public, 
even  the  musical  part  of  it,  is  not  sufficiently 
familiar  with  the  work  to  know  how  exact 
was  the  execution,  but  certainly  it  was 
through  stormy  waters  that  Mr.  Hadley 
steered  his  bark  during  the  passage  of  the 
"Toteninsel"  tidal  wave,  and  it  was  with 
flying  colors  that  it  finally  reached  a  haven, 
with  every  member  of  the  crew  at  his  mathe- 
matically  correct  post   of  duty. 

The  warmest  plaudits  of  the  audience  were 
of  course  offered  to  the  great  contralto,  who 
left  the  stage  with  tears  of  pleasurable  emo- 
tion in  her  eyes  after  her  first  reception. 
Mme.  Schumann-Heink  began  with  a  rather 
unfamiliar  number:  a  recitative  and  aria  from 
Mozart's  "La  Clemenza  di  Tito."  The  singer 
had  made  a  particularly  fortunate  selection, 
there  being  such  a  variety  of  expression  in 
the  recitative  and  aria  combined  that  it 
amounted  to  an  example,  in  concentrated 
form,  of  all  Mme.  Schumann-Heink's  tre- 
mendous vocal  and  emotional  range  in  tonal 
form.  The  delighted  audience  also  made  the 
pleasant  discover}'  that  this  favorite  singer, 
in  spite  of  the  years  since  we  first  heard  her 
having  powdered  her  locks  with  silver,  still 
retains  the  voice  of  a  young  woman.  Indeed 
she  is  in  better  form  vocally  than  when  last 
we  heard  her.  Not  an  edge,  not  a  threadbare 
spot,  not  a  single  instance  of  stiffness  in  the 
rich,  fluent  outflow  registers  the  passing  of  the 
years.  The  pianissimo  passages  are  still  ex- 
quisitely controlled,  the  great  organ  tones  are 
present  in  all  their  volume,  although  less  fre- 
quently employed.  Xo  doubt  the  singer  se- 
lects, as  she  executes,  with  discretion,  but  in 
almost  every  note,  as  we  heard  it  Friday,  she 
seems  to  have  the  same  voice  that  we  first 
heard.  Mme.  Schumann-Heink,  beside  the 
contributions  already  mentioned,  gave  as  an 
encore  the  spring  song  from  "Samson  and 
Delilah,"  while  her  other  selection  was  the 
highly  t  ramatic  "Gerechter  Gott,"  from 
"Rienzi,' 

The  audience,  by  the  way,  deserves  almost 

'■    applause,  as   the  performers.     In   the 

'-•  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  creditable 

uisic-loving    element    that    they    are 

:..[dy  supporting  the  local  association 

efforts    to    make   these   symphony    con- 


certs a  fixture.  And  in  the  second,  there 
was  an  element  of  inspiration  in  the  recep- 
tion of  the  music  on  Friday  afternoon  that 
made  the  performers  give  of  their  best. 
Every  seat  in  the  theatre  was  sold,  and 
people,  in  the  more  roomy  spaces  at  the  rear, 
stood  patiently  by  the  score  throughout  the 
performance,  resolving  themselves  into  one 
concentration   of  the  faculty  of  listening. 


AT  THE  ORPHEUM. 

The  Orpheum  has  a  particularly  good  bill 
this  week,  inasmuch  as  each  and  every  act 
is  very  entertaining  and  of  good  quality.  In 
spite  of  the  powerful  rivalry  across  the  street, 
on  Monday  night  the  auditorium  bore  its 
usual  aspect  of  being  a  huge  floor  paved  with 
people's   heads. 

Kathryn  Kidder's  name  is  the  biggest  and 
best  known  on  the  bill,  but  as  this  actress 
has  seemed  to  have  been  out  of  the  lime- 
light for  a  considerable  period,  and  as 
"Madame  Sans  Gene"  is  rather  an  old  story, 
we  might  have  been  excusable  for  feeling 
some  doubt  as  to  the  entertaining  possibility 
of  her  act.  It  turned  out,  however,  to  con- 
sist of  an  interesting  playlet,  "The  Washer- 
woman Duchess."  the  authorship  not  stated, 
but  which  is  evidently  an  adaptation  of  two 
of  the  leading  incidents  in  "Madame  Sans 
Gene."  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the 
prologue  of  Sardou's  play,  in  which  the 
washerwoman  was  still  a  washerwoman, 
Catherine  Hubscher  (Mme.  Sans  Gene's  real 
name )  from  pity  hides  in  her  room  Count 
Xeipperg,  who  is  hotly  pursued  by  Danton's 
emissaries.  For  this  kindly  act  Catherine  is 
suspected  and  accused  by  her  jealous  lover, 
Sergeant  Lefebre,  the  act  closing  with  his  re- 
assurance and  a  reconciliation  between  the 
pair.  The  last  act  is  very  similar  to  this 
week's  playlet.  Count  Xeipperg  again  being 
the  refugee,  and  this  time  seized  as  he  is 
making  his  way  to  the  bedchamber  of  Xa- 
poleon's  indifferent  empress.  These  two  hap- 
penings are  adroitly  merged  into  one  in  "The 
Washerwoman  Duchess,"  the  little  play  al- 
lowing opportunity  to  discover  Mme.  Sans 
Gene's  frank,  impulsive,  irreverent  nature, 
and  her  double  fidelity,  both  as  wife  and  sub- 
ject. Kathryn  Kidder's  splendid  preliminary 
training  for  the  stage,  to  which  the  ambitious 
American  girl  of  some  two  or  three  decades 
ago  applied  herself  with  ardor  and  energy, 
availing  herself  of  the  services  of  the  best 
teacher  in  Paris,  shows  itself  as  patent  as 
ever  by  the  untarnished  freshness  and  charm 
of  her  speaking  voice,  and  in  her  perfect 
control  of  her  beautiful  Greek  body.  Kath- 
ryn Kidder  is  too  intelligent  a  woman  not 
to  have  always  recognized  her  lack  of  beauty 
of  countenance,  but  over  this  deficiency  she 
has  triumphed  many  times,  when  she  wore 
Greek  dress,  as  in  "A  Winter's  Tale"  or  in 
'"Salaambo,"  making  of  her  entire  person  a 
beautifully  sculptured  statue  of  Grecian  art. 
The  coquettish  bedroom  costume  of  Mme. 
Sans  Gene  is,  however,  unbecoming  to  her 
face,  but  her  long-limbed  figure,  with  its  free, 
characteristic  stage  gait,  is,  as  always,  grace- 
ful and  classically  perfect.  Her  tremendous 
past  successes  with  "Madame  Sans  Gene" 
and  lengthy  tours  in  the  role  led  her  into 
"playing  down"  to  her  appreciative  public;  a 
regrettable  fault  in  an  actress  who,  although 
not,  perhaps,  a  player  by  instinct,  has  made 
herself  one  through  first-class  training  and 
a  superior  order  of  intelligence.  She  con- 
tinues to  "play  down"  to  her  vaudeville  au- 
dience, but  one  gets  two  or  three  dramatically 
good  moments,  and  "The  Washerwoman 
Duchess"  is  interesting  every  minute  of  its 
time.  Her  support  isn't  much,  although  the 
actor  who  plays  Napoleon  gives  a  satisfactory 
stage  portrait  of  the  Corsican  emperor  and 
has  a  good  stage  presence. 

Another  playlet,  "The  Real  Q,"  offers  & 
dextrously  contrived  conundrum  to  puzzle 
even  the  well-trained  wits  of  vaudeville  spec- 
tators, and  while  it  keeps  them  guessing  it 
keeps  them  also  thoroughly  entertained.  It 
serves,  in  a  way,  to  illustrate  the  proverb.  "It 
takes  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief,"  and  gives  us 
the  thrill  inseparable  from  darkened  rooms 
entered  at  night  by  suspicious  characters  sup 
plied  with  dark  lanterns.  S.  Miller  Kent 
plays  the  principal  character,  a  gentleman- 
burglar  masquerading  successfully  before  his 
humble  brother-craftsmen  as  a  doctor  with  a 
fine  professional  air,  and  by  his  superior  ad- 
dress getting  the  best  of  them.  The  audience 
enjoys  the  sensation  of  being  kept  guessing, 
and.  as  is  usual  with  plays  of  this  class, 
luxuriously  dismisses  all  thoughts  of  the 
sterner  moralities  in  their  sympathy  with  an 
adroit  and  keen-witted   rascal. 

The  Chung  Hwa  Comedy  Four  still  hold 
the  boards  this  second  week,  and  also  the 
favor  of  the  audience.  The  Comedy  Four 
form  a  very  interesting  quartet  because  of  the 
curious  mingling  of  the  Occidental  and 
Oriental  in  their  general  aspect,  due  to  the 
thorough  engrafting  of  American  vaudeville 
methods  on  Oriental  personalities.  They  are 
a  fine,  intelligent  group  of  young  men  and 
have  excellent  voices  which  blend  agreeably 
into  a  harmonious  whole.  Their  accent  is 
noticeable,  and  occasionally  a  faint  twang  of 
the  Chinese  nasal  is  observable,  but,  generally 
speaking,    one    could    close    one's    eyes    while 


they  are  singing  and  easily  believe  them  to  be 
four  compatriots.  One  of  them  (the  one 
with  the  characteristic  childlike  smile  once  so 
celebrated  in  song  and  story  by  Bret  Harte) 
does  the  clowning  for  the  group ;  and  al- 
though the  humor  is  not  of  superfine  quality 
it  carries  very  successfully,  and  also  the  at- 
tractiveness of  this  smiling  young  Chinese. 
The  four  enter  first,  their  conventionally 
cropped  heads  covered  with  Chinese  head- 
gear, and  their  slim,  Orientally  shapely  bodies 
clothed  in  embroidered  robes.  I  should  have 
liked,  while  seeing  them  thus  clad  in  the  na- 
tional costume,  to  have  heard  them  sing  a 
Chinese  ditty  or  so,  for  purposes  of  contrast. 
Or  even,  if  only  to  be  artistically  harmoni- 
ous, to  have  them  render  a  selection  from 
"The  Mikado,"  or  any  other  opera  of  Oriental 
suggestion.  However,  in  their  Chinese  dress 
they  sang  just  as  American  a  collection  of 
vaudeville-flavored  songs  as  when  later  they 
came  out  in  conventional  evening  dress. 
Their  Scotch  imitations  were  interesting  be- 
cause they  themselves  are.  It  was  certainly 
a  weird  sight  to  see  this  group  of  Chinese 
attired  in  a  Scotch  Highlander  costume,  sing- 
ing songs  in  thick  Scotch  dialect  and  whirling 
madly  around  in  what  we  may  conceive  to 
be  the  Highland  Fling.  The  Chung  Hwa  quar- 
tet offers  us  one  of  the  interesting  anomalies 
of  the  world  of  vaudeville,  which,  indeed, 
constitute  to  some  more  thoughtfully  inclined 
observers  one  of  the  elements  of  greatest  in- 
terest in  that  form  of  stage  diversion. 

Joe  Welch's  "study  from  life"  of  a  Yiddish 
father  and  husband,  overburdened  with  do- 
mestic cares  and  responsibilities  and  slowly 
ruminating  aloud  over  the  perplexing  ways 
of  the  forward  generation  hatched  out  in  the 
parental  nest,  is  a  bit  of  real  art.  But  it  is 
not  one-millionth  of  a  degree  above  a  vaude- 
ville audience.  On  the  contrary.  They 
laughed  uproariously  at  each  ruminative  sen- 
tence that  dropped  slowly  and  ponderously 
from  the  comedian's  lips.  They  insistently 
called  him  back  when  he  went,  and  tena- 
ciously held  him  when  he  came.  And,  as  if 
the  flow  of  rumination  welled  up  unceasingly, 
the  comedian  produced  a  fresh  installment 
of  melancholy  ponderings  over  the  riddles  of 
the  domesticity-bounded  universe.  The  whole 
sketch  was  consistent,  well-rounded,  and  thor- 
oughly in  character.  The  slow,  ruminative 
gait  matched  the  countenance  with  its  air  of 
Y'iddish  resignation  to  the  frivolous  and  ex- 
pensive follies  of  a  mad  generation.  The  dis- 
course was  clever,  the  turns  of  expression 
and  perversions  of  English  comic  without  be- 
ing cheap  and  obvious,  as  observable  in  the 
second-rate  imitators  of  this  line  of  comedy. 
In  fact  the  whole  sketch  is  in  line  with  David 
Warfield's   Y'iddish    auctioneer. 

The  remaining  numbers  were  largely  of  a 
musical  order,  containing  the  usual  admixture 
of  comedy. 

Ralph  Smaller  gave  several  interesting  se- 
lections on  the  violin  'cello,  the  "Traumerei" 
proving  the  one  dearest  to  the  popular  heart, 
and  the  medley  of  old-fashioned  airs  highly 
acceptable.  All  told  it  was  a  very  agreeable 
musical  interlude. 

"The  Musical  Cuttys"  are  six  attractive 
young  people  who  have  built  up  a  pleasant 
musical  act  in  which  they  pour  forth  broad- 
sides of  melody  on  brass  instruments  which 
afford  the  audience  that  sense  of  exhilaration 
which  is  so  often  caused  by  the  well-modu- 
lated harmonies  of  brass  instruments  in  the 
hands  of  experts.  The  Cuttys  also  joined 
their  voices  to  their  instrumental  ensemble, 
and  produced  a  concourse  of  sweet  sounds 
which  won  warm  plaudits  from  the  audience. 

Warren  and  Conley  give  the  usual  mixture, 
song  and  comedy,  with  some  dancing  steps. 
Both  performers  have  clan,  physical  and  men- 
tal sprightliness,  and  some  individuality,  and 
their  act  goes  well. 

The  Three  Collegians  have  a  merry  bit;  a 
youthful  melange  of  fun,  repartee,  piano  play- 
ing, and  dancing.  Jack  Sherwood  does  the 
dancing,  Eddie  O'Rell  does  the  piano-playing 
and  incidentally  runs  a  close  race  with  the 
tallest  Chung  Hwa-er  in  the  gentle  art  of 
cheerfully  smiling,  and  Frank  Cruniit  pours 
forth  a  sweet,  velvet-soft,  unconventional 
tenor  in  the  most  wooing,  coaxing,  beguiling 
strains  imaginable.  The  plump  singer,  who  is 
billed  as  "Fat  Hayes"  by  his  fellow-collegians, 
has  an  equally  beguiling  pair  of  blue  eyes,  a 
delightful  gift  of  expressing  himself  in  pure 
darkey ese.  together  with  a  vocal  dexterity 
that  make  his  songs  quite  bewitching  in  a 
way  all  their  own. 

A  rather  flat  and  unfunny  film  play  made  an 
anti-climax  to  an  exceptionally  good  bill.  I 
hope  and  believe  that  with  the  promise  of 
many  bright  and  accomplished  people  taking 
a  hand  in  the  composition  of  photoplays  in 
time  such  stupid  banalities  will  disappear  from 
first-class  vaudeville  houses. 

Josephine    Hakt   Phelps. 


After  a  pleasant  period  of  collaboration, 
the  new  opera,  "Parisina,"  has  been  com- 
pleted by  Gabriele  d'Annunzio  and  Pietro 
Mascagni.  It  is  announced  for  production 
some  time  this  month.  The  subject  is  as 
painful  as  that  of  all  the  D'Annunzio  trage- 
dies, and  it  is  asserted  that  the  composer  has 
followed  closely  on  the  footsteps  of  the  author 
and  written  some  music  of  "painful  sweet- 
ness." 


The  Melba-Kubelik  Combination. 
Never  before  has  a  concert  organization  at- 
tracted the  attention  that  the  Melba,  Kubelik, 
Burke.  Moyse,  and  Lapierre  combination  is 
doing  in  the  big  Eastern  cities.  Wherever 
this  combination  is  appearing  thousands  are 
turned  away  unable  to  gain  admission.  San 
Francisco  is  the  only  city  in  which  they  will 
appear  more  than  once.  Greenbaum  promises 
two  opportunities  of  hearing  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  soprano  voices  the  world  has  known 
since  the  youth  of  Adelina  Patti,  and  the 
most  marvelous  violin  playing  since  Paganini. 


Kansas  has  one  of  the  largest  traveling 
art  exhibits  of  any  state.  Every  person  in 
the  small  towns  and  the  rural  communities 
of  the  state  may  have  a  chance  to  see  this 
exhibit  if  they  want  it.  The  collection  num- 
bers about  400  prints  of  the  great  paintings 
of  Italy,  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  France. 
England,  and  America.  Each  print  is  22x28 
inches.  The  collection  is  available  to  any 
club  or  organization  in  the  state.  A  small 
charge  is  made  to  pay  the  expense  of  pack- 
ing and  shipping  the  exhibit. 


Auguste  Rodin,  who  is  always  regretting 
that  he  did  not  live  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when 
he  could  have  adorned  the  churches  and 
public  buildings  with  elaborate  friezes,  is  now 
about  to  realize  one  of  his  dearest  wishes. 
Mme.  Lara,  the  well-known  Comedie  Fran- 
chise actress,  has  just  commissioned  him  to 
decorate  the   facade  of   her   new  mansion. 


Ben  Franklin's  Discovery 

When  Benjamin  Franklin  went  forth 
with  his  kite  and  some  keys  and  received 
an  electric  shock  he  had  not  the  faintest 
idea  of  the  importance  of  his  discovery, 
nor  of  what  marvelous  uses  electricity  was 
to  be  put  in  the  years  that  were  to  come. 
Much  as  he  would  stand  in  awe  and  amaze- 
ment could  he  return  today  and  gaze  on 
the  wonders  accomplished  by  the  mys- 
terious fluid — for  its  real  nature  is  still 
practically  as  mysterious  now  as  it  was  in 
his  time — it  is  safe  to  predict  that  the  man 
of  today,  could  he  return  a  hundred  years 
hence,  would  be  almost  as  dumfounded. 

Electricity  is  even  now  in  its  infancy,  as 
far  as  finding  uses  for  it  is  concerned,  and 
at  the  electric  shows  held  now  and  then  in 
the  largest  cities  of  the  country  it  is  seen 
in  many  new  and  practical  accomplish- 
ments. Recently  in  New  Yrork,  in  the 
Grand  Central  Palace,  at  the  last  night 
of  the  Electrical  Exposition,  the  daylight 
was  wholly  man-made,  but  it  was  never- 
theless as  pure  as  the  original.  Through 
a  recent  invention  rays  were  so  mingled 
that  the  daylight  effect  during  the  evening 
was  astonishing. 

Wonder  followed  wonder  for  the 
visitors.  There  was  an  electrically  ope- 
rated grill,  an  electric  hospital,  an  electric 
chicken  ranch,  an  electric  dairy,  together 
with  hundreds  of  electrically  operated  ma- 
chines and  appliances. 

The  electric  therapeutic  department  at- 
tracted much  attention  from  both  physi- 
cians and  laymen.  The  electricians  called 
it  a  sinusoidal  current  machine,  but  to 
others  it  seemed  that  a  more  expressive 
name  might  be,  "Lazy  Man's  Rest,"  for  it 
is  designed  to  give  exercise  to  "the  indi- 
vidual who  does  not  care  to  take  much  of 
any  kind  of  exercise.  Its  currents  reverse 
at  regular  intervals  and  at  each  reversal 
the  muscles  through  which  it  is  passing 
receive  a  sharp  jerk.  It  is  said  that  if  this 
current  is  passed  through  an  arm  the 
muscles  of  that  arm  are  exercised  as  much 
as  if  the  owner  had  played  a  half-dozen 
sets  of  tennis. 

Many  of  the  visitors  went  to  the  elec- 
tric grill,  where  they  saw  food  being  pre- 
pared by  electricity,  and  later  saw  dishes 
washed  and  dried  with  the  aid  of  electric 
curren;. 

In  California  electricity  is  making  won- 
derful strides,  and  the  fact  that  two-thirds 
of  the  population  of  the  state  are  re- 
ceiving service  from  one  company  alone — 
the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company- 
speaks  louder  than  columns  of  praise  for 
the  great  work  which  this  corporation  has 
undertaken.  It  was  the  pioneer  in  the 
field,  and  by  gradual  growth,  square  deal- 
ing, and  never-tiring  endeavor  to  build  in 
advance  of  the  demand,  has  risen  to  a  po- 
sition which  commands  the  attention  of 
the  electrical  world.  It  is  expending  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  enlarging  its  hydro- 
electric plants  in  the  mountains,  is  re- 
building and  enlarging  numbers  of  its 
gas  plants  throughout  its  territory',  and  is 
increasing  its  water  supply  for  the  benefit 
of  its  consumers  in  many  places,  in  the 
home,  for  power  purposes,  and  for  irri- 
gating. "Pacific  Service"  covers  30  of 
California's  58  counties,  supplies  a  popu- 
lation of  1.148.992,  and  in  this  work  em- 
ploys 4S00  people. 
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FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 


Grand  Opera  Season  at  Tivoli  Closing1, 
The  last  week  but  one  of  the  grand  opera 
season  at  the  Tivoli  Opera  House  is  ending 
with  three  exceptionally  strong  offerings,  the 
bill  this  afternoon  being  "Thais,"  with  Melis, 
Cecchetti,  Mascal,  and  Ferrier,  while  tonight 
"Otello"  will  be  given  for  the  last  time,  with 
Mosciska,  Chiodo,  and  Montesanto,  and  to- 
morrow night  Leoncavallo's  "Zaza"  will  be  re- 
peated, with  the  composer  directing  and  the 
cast  including  Melis,  Anitua,  Bota,  Monte- 
santo, and  Brilli. 

The  sixth  and  last  week  of  this  most 
artistically  successful  season  will  be  inaugu- 
rated on  Monday  night  with  Verdi's  always 
welcome  opera,  "La  Traviata,"  with  a  cast 
which  will  include  Maria  Mosciska,  Luca 
Botta,  and  Alessandro  Modesti.  A  special 
popular-priced  matinee  of  "La  Traviata"  will 
be  given  on  Thursday,  when  the  prices  will 
be  but  50  cents  and  $1.  Tuesday  night  the 
great  double  bill  of  "Cavalleria  Rusticana" 
and  "Zingari,"  the  last-named  opera  under  the 
direction  of  the  composer,  Leoncavallo,  will 
be  presented  for  the  last  time,  and  Wednes- 
day night  and  at  the  Saturday  matinee 
"Zaza,"  with  Leoncavallo  again  directing,  will 
be  sung  with  the  same  brilliant  cast  as  be- 
fore. Thursday  night  will  be  devoted  to  a 
grand  Verdi  festival,  the  programme  being 
made  up  of  some  of  the  greatest  overtures 
of  this  master  composer,  acts  from  "Otello," 
"II  Trovatore,"  and  "Rigoletto,"  and  the  beau- 
tiful trio  from  "Atilla."  Friday  night  Masse- 
net's *'Thais"  will  be  sung  for  the  last  time, 
and  Saturday  night  a  remarkable  double  bill 
has  been  arranged,  consisting  of  "La  Bo- 
heme"  and  Leoncavallo's  "I  Pagliacci,"  the 
latter  under  the  personal  direction  of  the 
composer-  Sunday  night  the  season  will  end 
in  a  blaze  of  glory,  the  occasion  being  a  tes- 
timonial to  Managing  Directors  Ettore  Patrizi 
and  Eugene  d'Avigneau,  and  one  on  which 
all  of  the  artists  of  the  company  will  appear. 


Julian  Eltinge  in  "The  Fascinating  Widcw." 

Theatre-goers  will  be  interested  in  the  an- 
nouncement that  on  next  Sunday  night,  No- 
vember 16,  they  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
igain  seeing  Julian  Eltinge  in  his  delightful 
impersonation  of  "The  Fascinating  Widow," 
for  he  appears  for  a  return  engagement 
limited  to  seven  nights  and  a  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  matinee  at  the  Columbia  Theatre. 
Shortly  after  the  new  year  Eltinge  will  have 
his  new  play,  which  is  entitled  "Miss  Swift 
of  New  York,"  and  of  which  he  is  co-author. 

With  his  new  creations  this  season  Eltinge 
continues  to  prove  himself  master  of  the  art 
of  wearing  beautiful  feminine  apparel.  As 
the  veritable  "fascinating  widow"  he  is  to  the 
fashion  born,  disports  the  hobble  and  the  slit 
skirt,  the  diamond  anklet  and  .abbreviated 
bathing  costume  and  even  the  delicate  finery 
of  the  coy  bride.  In  the  "Ragtime  College 
Turkey  Trot"  number  done  with  a  bevy  of 
college  girls,  some  striking  fashions  are 
shown.  Eltinge's  admirable  support  is  the 
same  as  last  season,  which  includes  Mar- 
guerite Skirvin,  Carrie  Perkins,  June  Mathis, 
Lilian  Spencer,  Edward  Garvie,  Hamilton 
Dean,  Charles  Butler,  Frank  North,  and  the 
famous  Eltinge  beauty  chorus. 

The  Wednesday  matinee  at  the  Columbia 
during  the  Eltinge  engagement  will  be  played 
at  special  prices  ranging  from  25  cents  to 
$1.50.  . 

"The  Merry  Countess"  at  the  Cort  Theatre. 

"The  Merry  Countess,"  the  famous  musicai 
comedy  from  the  New  York  Casino,  will  be 
the  attraction  at  the  Cort  Theatre  for  eight 
nights  only,  beginning  Sunday  night,  Novem- 
ber 16.  Special  popular-priced  matinees  will 
be  given   on  Wednesday  and   Saturday. 

"The  Merry  Countess"  is  in  three  acts  and 
is  laid  at  a  fashionable  watering-place  in  Aus- 
tria. Much  picturesque  scenery  has  conse- 
quently been  evolved  and  the  costumes  are  of 
fascinating  design.  Manager  Rork  has  taken 
full  advantage  of  these  opportunities  and  the 
production  as  a  whole  is  delightful.  The 
operetta's  chief  claims  for  recognition  lie  in 
its  libretto   and  its  music. 

The  score  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most 
exquisite  ever  written  by  Johann  Strauss,  the 
undisputed  waltz  king.  The  book  is  by  Gladys 
Unger   and   Arthur   Anderson. 

The  cast  interpreting  "The  Merry  Countess" 
is  a  notable  one  and  includes  the  following  : 
Julia  Gifford,  Dale  Winter,  May  Field,  Carl 
Hayden,  Harry  Carter,  Arthur  Claugh,  Jack 
Henderson,  Pacie  Ripple,  Charles  Udell,  Fred 
Harnden,    Pauline    Semple.    and   Veta   Lorenz. 

"The  Chocolate  Soldier,"  which  is  appar- 
ently as  popular  as  ever,  will  be  seen  for  the 
last  time  at  the  Cort  Saturday  night.  Robert 
Mantell,  the  eminent  tragedian,  will  come  to 
the  Cort  in  classic  repertory,  beginning  Mon- 
day night,  November  24. 


Candy  Shop  a  Big  Card  at  Gaiety. 
With  tonight's  performance  the  brightest 
and  best  musical  show  of  the  year,  "The 
Candy  Shop."  starts  its  fifth  week  at  the 
Gaiety.  It  seems  but  yesterday  that  the  beau- 
tiful theatre  on  O'Farrell  Street  threw  open 
its  doors  for  the  first  time,  but  judging  from 
the    reports    emanating    from    the    box-office, 


there  is  no  let-up  in  the  remarkable  desire 
evidenced  on  all  sides  to  see  this  merry  pro- 
duction. Nor  is  it  so  strange  that  this  should 
be  so. 

San  Francisco  has  by  no  means  left  any- 
thing undone  that  could  add  to  its  reputation 
for  being  one  of  the  best  centres  in  the  coun- 
try for  the  show  business.  The  fate  of  several 
road  productions  here  was  pre-ordained.  It 
was  not  San  Francisco's  fault.  The  trouble 
was  with  the  productions  themselves,  and  it 
needed  only  a  comparison  with  the  Gaiety 
offering  to  enable  one  to  detect  some  of  the 
reasons  for  the  poor  business  that  hastened 
the  end  of  the  so-called  first-class  productions. 
Undoubtedly  the  Gaiety  policy  of  giving  as 
good  a  musical  entertainment  for  half  the 
orthodox  price  has  had  something  to  do  not 
only  with  the  failures  aforesaid  but  with  the 
remarkable  showing  made  by  the  new   house. 

Apart  from  the  production  there  are  two 
features  in  connection  with  the  Gaiety  that 
have  made  a  noteworthy  impression  upon 
playgoers.  One  is  the  perfect  view  obtained 
of  the  stage  from  the  cheapest  and  most  re- 
mote seat  in  the  house  (the  acoustic  proper- 
ties are  better  there,  too,  if  anything),  and 
the  other  is  the  cherished  privilege  of 
smoking.  

Savoy  Continues  the  Scott  Pictures. 
"The  Undying  Story  of  Captain  Scott,"  just 
ending  a  most  successful  second  week  at  the 
Savoy  Theatre,  presents  a  thrilling  and  heroic 
story  that  no  child  and  no  grown-up  should 
miss,  and  so  great  has  been  the  interest  mani- 
fested in  these  marvelous  motion  pictures  that 
the  engagement  has  been  extended  for  an  ad- 
ditional week,  commencing  at  the  Monday 
matinee.  Not  only  do  the  films  tell  of  Scott's 
tragic  South  Polar  trip  in  pictures  that  give 
many  moving  details  of  the  expedition,  but 
there  are  also  presented  the  most  wonderful 
records  of  Antarctic  animal  life  that  have  yet 
been  shown  in  San  Francisco.  Seals  being 
pursued  by  a  school  of  whales — a  whole  ani- 
mal drama  in  itself — are  graphically  depicted 
in  one  section.  Penguin  rookeries  and  the 
theft  of  penguin  eggs  by  predatory  gulls  is 
another  of  the  interesting  natural  history  bits. 
The  pictures  were  taken  up  to  the  last  minute 
when  Scott  and  his  four  intrepid  companions 
separated  from  the  back-turning  expedition 
and  went  on  to  their  death  alone.  The  last 
picture  of  the  five  heroes,  showing  the  heavy 
equipment  they  carried  to  the  last,  is  one  of 
the  most  moving  of  this  great  film  record. 
Charles  B.  Hanford,  the  well-known  Shake- 
spearean actor,  tells  the  story  of  the  expedi- 
tion with  dignity  and  simplicity,  while  the 
films  are  being  reeled  off,  and  his  talk  is  as 
instructive  as  it  is  entertaining.  Matinees 
are  given  daily  at  half-past  two,  with  evening 
performances  at  8  :30. 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum 

Ellen  Beach  Yaw,  the  famous  prima  donna 
soprano,  whose  phenomenal  range  is  the  mar- 
vel of  the  musical  world,  will  be  the  headline 
attraction  at  the  Orpheum  next  week.  In  se- 
curing the  services  of  this  celebrated  artiste 
the  Orpheum  management  has  added  to  the 
list  of  its  splendid  achievements  and  afforded 
another  striking  illustration  of  its  wonderful 
enterprise  in  engaging  the  greatest  celebrities 
regardless  of  cost.  Mme.  Yaw's  repertory 
will  include  grand  aria  from  "Ernani,"  "One 
Fine  Day,"  from  "Madama  Butterfly";  Mor- 
gen  and  Serenade,  by  Richard  Strauss;  "Love 
Dream  No.  3,"  by  Liszt ;  "The  Life  of  a 
Rose,"  by  Liza  Lehman,  and  Mme.  Yaw's  own 
composition,   "The   Sky  Lark." 

Harry  Fox  and  Yancsi  Dolly  will  indulge 
in  smart  fooling,  songs,  and  dances.  Mr. 
Fox  when  associated  with  the  Millership  Sis- 
ters established  for  himself  an  enviable  repu- 
tation as  a  comedian  of  great  ability  and 
originality,  and  Miss  Dolly  is  an  exceedingly 
attractive  girl  with  exceptional  singing  and 
dancing   ability. 

Dave  Genaro  and  Ray  Bailey  are  two  well 
known  to  require  introduction.  Their  act  this 
season  contains  much  that  is  new,  but  they 
still  retain  as  their  greatest  feature  "La 
Flirtation   Danse." 

George  Rolland  and  his  company,  which  in- 
cludes Billy  Kelly  and  Mae  Gerald,  will  ap- 
pear in  the  laughable  farce,  "Fixing  the  Fur- 
nace," which  deals  with  the  trials  and  tribu- 
lations of  a  householder  whose  furnace  is 
continually  out  of  order. 

The  Blank  Family,  continental  champions 
of  "double  juggling,"  will  give  a  remarkable 
display  of  their  skill.  While  manipulating  a 
variety  of  articles  they  indulge  in  original 
and  amusing  comedy. 

Next  week  will  be  the  last  of  the  Six  Mu- 
sical Cutty s  and  the  Three  Collegians.  It 
will  also  conclude  the  engagement  of  Joe 
Welch,  who  has  scored  a  tremendous  hit.  Mr. 
Welch  will  introduce  new  witticisms. 


"Stop  Thief"  Coming  to  the  Columbia. 
Thrills  galore  and  laughs  a-plenty  chase 
each  other  through  three  acts  of  "Stop 
Thief,"  the  "crook"  funmaker,  which  Cohan 
&  Harris  are  sending  here  for  a  limited 
engagement  following  the  one  weey  stay 
of  Julian  Eltinge.  Carlyle  Moore  is  the 
author  of  this  play,  which  has  been 
described  as  a  "  'straight'  farce  written 
around   a   crook."     The   success  of   this   per- 


formance has  been  phenomenal,  and  as  San 
Francisco  is  well  acquainted  with  the  succcess 
of  its  companion  laugh-getter,  "Officer  666,'" 
the  .strength  of  the  new  comedy  may  easily 
be  calculated  when  it  is  stated  that  the  first- 
named  comedy  has  been  left  far  in  the  rear 
in  the  matter  of  record-making  runs.  A 
novelty  in  play  construction  is  the  author's 
unity  in  "Stop  Thief,"  he  having  provided 
that  the  incidents  of  the  play  occur  during 
the  comedy's  actual  playing  time.  Conse- 
quently the  rise  of  each  curtain  after  the  first 
act  finds  the  action  continuing  from  the  exact 
situation  where  it  was  left  by  the  fall  of  the 
previous  curtain.  Elmer  Booth,  well  known 
and  popular  here,  plays  the  leading  role. 


THE   MUSIC  SEASON. 


Teresa  Carreno,  Pianist,  Greenbaum  Attraction. 

Teresa  Carreno,  for  many  years  the  ac- 
knowledged "queen  of  the  pianists,"  and  an 
artist  who  stands  in  the  very  front  rank  of 
the  players  along  with  Hofmann,  Bauer,  and 
Paderewski,  will  be  the  next  attraction  to 
be  presented  by  Manager  Will  Greenbaum. 

Carreno  is  a  native  of  Venezuela  and  com- 
posed the  national  hymn  of  that  country. 
She  made  her  debut  in  New  York  City  at 
the  age  of  ten  as  soloist  with  the  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. 

The  first  concert  of  this  artist  will  be  given 
at  Scottish  Rite  Auditorium  on  Sunday  after- 
noon, November  23,  and  among  the  splendid 
works  on  the  programme  will  be  the  "Sonata 
Appassionata,"  by  Beethoven,  Schumann's 
"Etudes  Symphoniques,"  a  group  of  Chopin 
works,  and  one  of  three  Liszt  masterpieces. 

The  second  and  only  evening  concert  will 
be  given  Friday  night,  November  28,  when 
Beethoven's  "Sonata,"  Op.  31,  and  a  group 
of  works  by  Brahms  will  be  the  special  fea- 
tures. 

The  farewell  Carreno  programme  will  be 
given  Sunday  afternoon,  November  30,  when 
Beethoven's  "Waldstein"  Sonata  and  Schu- 
mann's rarely  played  "Fantasie"  in  C  majoi 
will  be  the  principal  numbers. 

Seats  for  all  the  Carreno  concerts  will  be 
ready  next  Wednesday  at  Sherman,  Clay  & 
Co.'s  and  Kohler  &  Chase's,  where  complete 
programmes  may  be  obtained. 


The  Schumann-Heink  Farewell  This  Sunday. 

Mme.  Schumann-Heink,  the  greatest  of  all 
the  concert  singers,  will  give  her  farewell 
concert  at  the  Cort  Theatre  this  Sunday 
afternoon,  November  16,  at  2  :30,  and  the  spe- 
cial feature  of  the  programme  will  be  the 
song  cycle,  "Woman's  Love  and  Life,"  by 
Robert  Schumann. 

The  titles  of  the  numbers  in  the  cycle  are 
"His  Image,"  "He,  the  Best,  the  Noblest," 
"Heavenly  Dream,"  "Thou  Ring  Upon  My 
Finger,"  "Bridal  Day,"  "Tears  of  Happiness," 
"Love's  Delight,"  "The  Forsaken." 

The  other  numbers  will  be  the  aria  from 
'Mitrane,"  by  Rossi ;  "My  Heart  Ever  Faith- 
ful," by  Bach;  "The  Nile,"  by  Xavier  Leroux ; 
"Mother  o'  Mine,"  by  Edson ;  "Down  in  the 
Forest,"  by  Ronald ;  "His  Lullaby,"  by  Carrie 
Jacobs  Bond,  and  by  request  the  artist  will 
again  sing  the  "Kerry  Dance,"  by  Malloy. 

Miss  Nina  Fletcher,  the  violinist  will  play 
a  Bach  "Sonta"  and  numbers  of  Saint-Saens, 
Sarasate,  and  Wagner-Wilhelmj. 

The  tickets  are  on  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  & 
Co.'s,  and  on  Sunday  the  box-office  will  be 
open    at    the    Cort    Theatre    after   ten    o'clock. 


The  Next  Symphony  Concert. 
The  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra 
will  not  be  heard  this  week,  but  next  Friday 
afternoon,  November  21,  at  three  o'clock 
sharp,  the  following  programme  will  be  given 
at  the  Cort  Theatre : 

Overture,    "Fingal's   Cave" Mendelssohn 

Symphony  in    E  flat   (Kochel  543) Mozart 

Concerto  No.  5,  E  flat,  Opus  73 Beethoven 

.Miss   Ada    Clement 
Suite,  "Romantique"    Reger 

The  soloist.  Miss  Ada  Clement,  pianist,  is 
a  native  San  Franciscan,  well  and  favorably 
known  in  musical  ci  c!es  as  a  serious  disciple 
of   the  art. 

Mendelssohn's  wonderful  overture,  "Fin- 
gal's Cave,"  and  Mozart's  symphony  in  E  flat, 
generally  declared  to  be  Mozart's  best  effort, 
are  numbers  too  long  neglected  and  which 
will  be  heard  with  interest  by  the  patrons  of 
the  orchestra. 

Seats  for  the  concert  will  go  on  sale  Mon- 
day morning  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s,  Kohler 
&  Chase's,  and  the  Cort  Theatre.  The  prices 
will  be  as  follows:  Box  and  loge  seats,  $3; 
orchestra,  $2;  balcony,  $2,  $1.50,  $1;  gallery, 
$1,   75  cents. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

HENRY  HADLEY,  Conductor 
CORT  THEATRE— Next  Friday  at  3 

SStli.  CLEMENT 

Programme— Overture,  "Fingal  s  Cave.     M._-n- 
delssohn.    Symphony  E.  Flat,  Mozart-    Concerto, 
"Emperor,"  Beethoven.    Suite.  "Romantic."  Re- 
ger (New— first  time  here),   seats  at  usual  places. 
Friday,  Dec.  5     CORT  THEATRE 


Soloist 

Mr.  Clarence 


WHITEHILL 


O 


RPHFIIM       O'FARRELL  STREET 
111  11L,  U  HI  im,m  J,.,*,,,,  „,,  Pmdl 

Safest   and  Most  Magnificent  Theatre  in  Ameilca 


Week  Beginning  this  Sunday  Afternoon 

MATINEE  EVERY  DAY. 
RADIANT  VAUDEVILLE 
ELLEN*  BEACH  YAW. the  Famous  Prima  Dontia 
Soprano;  HARRY  FOX  and  YANSCI  DOLLY. 
Smart  Fooling.  Songs  and  Dances:  DAVE  GEN- 
ARO and  RAY  BAILEY,  in  their  International 
Specialties;  GEORGE  ROLLAND  and  to.  in  a 
Farce,  "Fixing  the  Furnace";  BLANK  FAMILY. 
Continental  Champions  ol  Double  Juggling:  the 
SIX  ML'SK'AL  CTTTYS;  the  THREE  tiOLLE- 
GIANS.  Special  F'eature.  "IN  THE  SAME 
BOAT."  Taken  Exclusively  for  the  Orpheum  Cir- 
cuit. Last  Week— the  Eminent  Character  Come- 
dian. JOE  WELCH.  Sew  Witticisms. 

Evening  prices  10c,  2-tc.  50c.  75c.  Box  seats  $1. 
Matinee  prices  (except  Sundays  and  Holidays) 
10c, 25c, 50c.    Phone  Douglas  70. 


COLUMBIA  THEATRE  !£££• 

^^   Geary  and  Mason  Sta.    Phone  Franklin  150 

ENGAGEMENT    LIMITED  TO  SEVEN'  NIGHTS 

Matinees  Wednesday  and  Saturday 

Wednesday  Matinee  Special  Prices,  i*  to $1.50 

A.  H.  Wood?  presents 

JULIAN   ELTINGE 

In  his  Great  Music  Play  Success 

THE  FASCINATING  WIDOW 

New  Eltinge  Songs  and  Gorgeous  Gowns 

Sunday  Night.  Noy.  23— The  Laugh-Go tter  of 

the  Century,  "stop  Thief." 


CORT, 


Leading  Theatre 

ELUS  AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


Last  Time  SATURDAY  NIGHT 

"The  Chocolate  Soldier" 

Commencing  SUNDAY  NIGHT,  Nov.  16 

8  Nights  Only— Mats.  Wednesday  and  Saturday 

Sam  E.  Rork  presents 
The  New  York  Casino's  Greatest  Musical  Success 

THE  MERRY  COUNTESS 

Notable  Cast,  including  Julia  Gifford   and  Carl 

Haydn.    Big  Chorus  of  Dashing  Beauties. 

Nights,  50c  to  $2.    Best  Seats  $t  at  Wednesday 

and  Saturday  Mats. 

Commencing     Monday.    Nov.     24  —  ROBERT 
MANTELL  in  Classic  Repertory- 


OPERA 

HOUSE 


mmi 


Eddy  Street,  near  Market.    Phone  Sutter  4200. 

Farewell  of  the  Grand  Opera  Season 

Mat.  Today,  Thais,  with  Melis,  Mascal.  Ferrier 
and  Sesona.  Tonight.  Otello,  with  Mosciska, 
Cecchetti,  Chiodo  and  Montesanto.  Sunday, 
Zaza,  under  the  direction  of  the  composer,  Leon- 
cavallo, with  Melis.  Anitua.  Botta.  Montesanto 
and  Brilli.  Monday  Night  and  Popular  Priced 
Mat.  Thursday  louc  and  $L>,  La  Traviata,  with 
Mosciska,  Botto  and  Modesti  Tuesday.  Double 
Bill.  Cavalleria  Rusticana  flnd  Zingari,  under  the 
direction  of  the  composer.  Leoncavallo.  Wednes- 
day and  Saturday  Mat  ,  Zaza,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  composer.  Leoncavallo.  Friday, 
Thau,  with  Melis.  Mascal  and  Ferrier.  Saturday, 
Double  Bill.  I  Pagliacci,  under  the  direction  of 
the  composer.  Leoncavallo,  and  La  Boheme. 
Sunday.  Farewell,  Testimonal  to  Managing  Di- 
rectors Ettore  Patrizi  and  Eugene  d'Avigneau — 
ALL  STAR  PROGRAMME. 
Prices— $2  to  50c. 


CAVOY  THEATRE  "TEif&S.."- 

^*   "  The  Playhouse  Beautiful "     Phone  Market  130 

3d  and  Last  Big  Week  Starts  MONDAY.  Nov.  17 

Matinee  Daily  at  2:30 

The  Undying  Story  of  Capt.  Scott 

and 

Animal  Life  in  the  Antarctic 

Shown  in  Motion  Pictures 

•2:30— TWICE  DAILY— 8:30 

Explanatory  Lecture  by  Charles  B.  Hanford 

All  Seats  Reserved— 25c  and  50c. 


I   WCTV    O'FARRELL  ST. 
rVlEi  I  I  Opposite  Orpheum 


Phone  Sutter  4141 


THE  BIG  MUSICAL  REVIEW 

The  Candy  Shop 

ROCK  and  FULTON 

And  70  Comedians 

Prices:  Nights,  Saturday  and  Sunday  Mats.,  25c 
to  $1 :  Thursday  Mat..  25c.  50c,  75c. 

Matinees  Thursday,  Saturday  and  Sunday. 


SCHUMANN-HEINK 

FAREWELL 
CORT  THEATRE 

Thi«  Sunday  »ft,  Nov.  16 

Tickets  £2.50.  £2.  $1.50.  tl.  at  Sherman.  Clay  .t 
Co.'s.    Sunday  at  Cort  Theatre. 


r% 


TERESA 
CARRENO 


"Thi 


t        W         SCOTTISH  RITE  AUDITORIUM 

Sg       W  Sunday  aft.  Nov.  23 

Friday  eve.  Nov.  28 

Sunday  aft.  Nov.  30 

Tickets  $"2.  $l.S0.  81  and  200  speciu 
at  75cents.  Box-offices  next  Wed™ 
man.  Clay  &■  Co.'s  and  Kohlerd 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


November  15,  19io 


VANITY  FAIR. 

They  seem  lo  have  had  some  good  fun  at 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  New  York  public 
service  commissioners.  The  question  for  de- 
cision was  whether  men  should  or  should  not 
be  allowed  to  smoke  on  the  surface  and  ele- 
vated lines,  and  there  were  not  only  miles  of 
petitions  for  and  against,  but  also  witnesses 
who  desired  to  plead  in  person.  The  most 
virtuous  of  these  witnesses  was  certainly  Dr. 
J.  Gardiner  Smith,  who  seems  also  to  be  a 
man  of  extraordinary  intelligence  and  erudi- 
tion. Speaking  on  behalf  of  the  lovers  of 
the  weed,  he  said  that  smokers  are  usually 
much  more  courteous  than  non-smokers.  Of 
course  they  are.  Every  one  knows  that.  But 
the  learned  doctor  then  went  to  say  that 
his  experience  had  proved  to  him  that 
smokers  are  usually  hygienically  cleaner 
than  non-smokers,  and  that  they  are  more 
likely  than  their  opponents  to  lake  a  bath 
once  a  week.  Tobacco,  said  the  doctor,  is  a 
benefit  to  a  man  and  sends  him  to  his  work 
in  a  better  frame  of  mind. 

But  the  most  remarkable  evidence  was 
that  of  a  number  of  young  women  who  got- 
right  up  in  meeting  and  begged  that  man 
might  be  allowed  to  smoke.  They  said  they 
liked  men  who  smoked  and,  inferentially,  did 
not  like  men  who  did  not  smoke.  Nor  do  we. 
These  were  excellent  young  women.  Some 
one  else  said  that  "more  red  noses  are  walk- 
ing the  streets  of  New  York  today  from  ex- 
cessive tea  drinking  than  from  excessive 
liquor  drinking,"  although  what  liquor  drink- 
ing had  to  do  with  the  case  under  considera- 
tion was  not  apparent,  but  doubtless  the 
speaker  meant  well.  Then  a  Mr.  Lemlein  re- 
marked that  smoking  was  far  less  objection- 
able than  the  anti-tobacco  circulars  that  were 
given  away  in  the  street-cars  by  the  reformers, 
and  finally  came  a  Mrs.  Ellen  Healy,  who 
said  she  hoped  the  men  would  be  allowed  to 
smoke,  because  she  had  noticed  that  smokers 
were  far  less  likely  to  get  grouches  than  the 
chemically  pure  people  who  never  smoke. 
The  commissioners  failed  to  come  to  a  de- 
cision on  the  point,  but  they  will  meet  again 
in  two  weeks'  time  and  the  smokers  will  then 
know  their  fate. 

Why  is  it  that  blonde  women  are  so  fatal 
to  the  domestic  harmonies.  We  ask  to 
know.  Our  information  is  not  obtained  by 
means  of  direct  observation,  but  from  a  study 
of  some  remarks  made  by  Justice  Giegerich  of 
New  York,  an  eminent  jurist  who  presides 
over  a  divorce  court  to  which  are  relegated 
those  aggravated  cases  that  are  indefensible. 
Justice  Giegerich  has  heard  245  cases  within 
the  last  two  weeks.  No  less  than  220  of 
these  cases  were  brought  by  women,  and  210 
of  these  women  complained  that  their  hus- 
bands had  been  led  into  the  paths  of  dalliance 
by  sirens  who  were  of  the  blonde  type.  And 
nearly  all  of  these  complaining  wives  had 
brown  hair. 

Now  this  is  a  matter  that  ought  to  be 
looked  into  by  the  eugenists.  Who  would 
have  supposed  that  the  color  of  the  hair 
could  be  the  cause  of  so  much  marital  misery? 
Why  we  have  known  ladies  whose  hair 
changed  color  over  night,  doubtless  as  a  re- 
sult of  some  curious  psychological  process 
peculiar  to  the  delicate  feminine  organism. 
We  oxen  knew  one  adorable  creature  whose 
hair  was  two  colors  at  the  same  time,  black 
near  the  roots  and  a  glorious  Titian  red  far- 
ther along  the  line.  We  asked  her  about  this 
and  she  was  quite  snappy.  The  black  area  in- 
creased day  by  day  until  finally  it  ousted  the 
red  altogether,  a  most  amazing  transforma- 
tion and  one  that  excited  our"  curiosity,  but 
we  made  no  further  remarks  about  it,  fear- 
ing to  be  improper.  And  now  it  seems  that 
there  is  some  relation  between  hair  and  di- 
vorce, and  so  we  live  and  learn. 

But  something  ought  to  be  done  about  it. 
li  is  obvious  that  the  birth  of  blonde  women 
must  be  discouraged  in  some  way  or  else 
wmen  with  brown  hair  must  be  kept  on 
it  ions  and  forbidden  to  marry.  But 
although  this  may  prove  to  be  a  remedy  it  is 
hardly  an  explanation.  We  want  to  know 
en  exercise  this  fatal  fascina- 
tion over  married  men.  Possibly  this  is  true 
only  in  New  York,  since  the  newspaper  head- 
in  says  "Blonde  Women  Lure  New  York 
Husbands  Away." 

personally,  we  have  not  yet  been 
lured  away  :it  all.  either  by  blonde  women 
or  any  other  kind.  We  have  not  even  been 
tempted,  although  this  is  doubtless  due  to  ar- 
chitectural rr.-;ison.s  upon  which  it  would  be 
painful  to  dwell.  We  should  like  to  be 
tempted,  just  to  see  what  it  feels  like.  Hence- 
we  shall  keep  a  wary  but  not  a  dis- 
cing eye  upon  all  blonde  women.  We 
shall    investigate    this    matter   experimentally. 


Xei 
even 
beaut 

: 


thcr  r.iven  locks  nor  golden  tresses,  nor 
masses  of  chestnut  hair,  are  to  he  the 
'ul  woman's  crowning  glorj  this  season 
the  London  Daily  Express/.  Lcsi  there 
liscordanl  note  in  their  attire,  women — 
some  of  them — will  wear  a  bine. 
orange,   or  purple   u  ig   |  o    match 

>hoes    and    some    color    in    their    frock. 

was  fashion's  forecast  as  revealed  at 
:'s  autumn  reception  at  Hanover  Square, 


London.  To  the  alluring  strains  of  tango 
music,  weird,  fantastic,  yet  beautiful  figures 
made  their  appearance  before  a  bewildered  [ 
audience  which  could  only  gasp  and  admire. 
A  fair  damsel  with  violet  eyes  glided  in. 
Her  coat  and  skirt  were  of  violet  chiffon, 
and  she  was  swathed  in  moleskin  fur  dyed 
purple,  while  a  black  velvet  toque  sat  jauntily 
on  her  elaborate  purple  coiffure.  A  slit  in 
the  front  of  her  skirt  displayed  a  pink  silk 
ankle  and  a  small  foot  thrust  into  a  purple 
slipper. 

Another  girl  appeared  in  a  green  velvet 
evening  gown,  with  hair  to  match,  and  a  rich 
girdle  which  harmonized  with  her  golden  eyes. 
Many  of  the  frocks  had  bell-shaped  tunics 
wired  at  the  bottom,  which  reached  the  knee. 
Round  the  feet  the  skirt  was  as  narrow  as 
possible,  but  with  a  slit  in  the  front.  An- 
other startling  innovation  was  the  jeweled 
monocle  worn  by  many  of  the  models. 


The  Chicago  Dressmakers'  Club  has  lately 
published  a  sort  of  estimate  of  the  amounts 
spent  upon  dress  by  the  various  classes  of 
their  customers.  It  seems  that  the  average 
dress  expenditure  of  "leaders  of  society"  is 
$75,000  a  year  and  that  there  are  about  one 
hundred  fashionable  women  in  Chicago  who 
spend  $50,000  a  year  each  upon  their  ward- 
robe. There  are  ten  thousand  other  women 
who  spend  on  an  average  $5000  a  year  on 
dress. 

Then  comes  a  precipitous  drop  to  the 
women  who  are  merely  described  as  "well 
dressed"  and  who  spend  $1500  a  year  on 
their  clothes.  Women  who  are  described  as 
"suffragists  and  church  workers"  spend  $500 
a  year,  social  workers  spend  about  $300  a 
year,  shopgirls  $250  a  year,  and  factory  girls 
$200  a  year.  Here  we  have  a  whole  social 
scale  with  the  various  castes  indicated  by 
dress  expenditures.  It  seems  to  be  taken 
for  granted  that  all  women  spend  their  last 
available  cent  upon  dress,  and  that  the  woman 
who  has  no  money  to  spend  upon  dress  has 
no   money  to   spend  upon   anything. 

Now  we  can  see  no  reason  for  any  splutter 
of  indignation  over  these  figures.  Of  course 
mere  man  will  never  be  able  to  understand 
why  women  should  be  gratified  by  gorgeous 
dresses,  but  that  is  hardly  the  point.  Women 
spend  vast  sums  of  money  on  the  things  that 
gratify  them,  and  men  do  exactly  the  same 
thing,  but  the  objects  of  expenditure  are  dif- 
ferent. Personally  we  are  rather  inclined  to 
dread  the  day  when  women  will  cease  to 
spend  all  their  available  funds  upon  dress  and 
make  heroic  resolutions  to  "do  something 
useful"  with  their  money.  Probably  that  day 
will  never  come,  but  if  it  should  come  we 
shall  have  cause  to  wish  that  it  had  not. 
The  woman  reformer  is  bad  enough,  indeed 
well  nigh  intolerable,  but  the  woman  re- 
former with  money  would  be  very  much 
worse.  Very  few  women  have  any  other  con- 
ception of  reform  than  passing  restrictive 
laws,  and  we  all  know  that  any  kind  of  law 
can  be  passed  if  there  is  money  behind  the 
effort.  The  woman  who  spends  fabulous 
amounts  upon  dress  is  probably  putting  her 
money  to  its  least  mischievous  use.  If  she 
did  not  spend  it  upon  dress  she  would  cer- 
tainly be  spending  it  on  eugenics,  prohibition, 
vivisection,    or    missionaries. 


The  seriousness  of  the  decline  in.  our  man- 
ners (says  the  New  York  Evening  Post)  is 
shown  by  a  set  of  rules  which  the  Mothers' 
Club  of  a  Georgia  town  has  found  it  neces- 
sary to  draw  up  and  publish  for  the  benefit  of 
the  young  men  of  the  place.  Here  are  the 
rules  which  they  are  expected  to  observe  from 
this  time  forth  : 

Not   to   smoke  cigarettes  in  the  parlor. 

Not  to  make  provisional  acceptance  or 
declinations  of  invitations  to  dinners,  card 
parties,  etc.,  and  then  without  definitely  noti- 
fying the  hostess  to  appear  or  fail  to  appear 
at   said   social   function. 

Not  to  call  the  young  women  by  their  first 
names,  upon  short  acquaintance,  or  unless  the 
parties  have  known  each  other  since  child- 
hood. 

Not  lo  ask  to  speak  to  the  young  women 
over  the  telephone  without  first  informing 
the  mother  or  father  who  is  speaking. 

Not  to  ignore  social  obligations  by  refusal 
to  pay   "party"  calls. 

Organizations  for  cultivating  appreciation 
of  poetry  we  are  used  lo,  despite  the  fact  that 
other  ages  appreciated  poetry  without  such 
aid.  But  when  the  chivalrous  South  is  driven 
to  drawing  up  "rules"  for  the  social  conduct 
of  its  sons,  what  is  to  become  of  the  republic? 
-■•■- 

In  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  regarded 
as  a  qualification  for  a  clergyman  if  he  could 
drink  abundantly  without  showing  the  ef- 
fects. The  leader  of  the  moderate  party  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  in  1751  was  Dr. 
Patrick  Gumming,  of  whom  it  was  admiringly 
written :  "He  had  both  learning  and .  sa- 
gacity, and  a  very  agreeable  conversation, 
with  a  constitution  able  to  bear  the  con- 
viviality   of   the   times." 


He — Hullo,  Mabel — just  going  in?  That's 
a  nice  bathing  costume.  She — That  isn't  a 
bathing  costume — I'm  going  visiting  ! — Lon- 
don  Opinion. 


First 
train  will  leave 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Third  St.  Station 
5:00  p.  m. 

Sunday, 

Nov.  16th 

NEW  DAILY 

"  Sunset 
Limited" 

DAILY  SCHEDULE 

Lv.  San  Francisco  (Third  St.  Station)  5:00  p.  m.,  Sun. 

Lv.  Los  Angeles 8:15  a.m.,  Mon. 

Ar.  New  Orleans 8:50  p.m., Wed. 

3  Days  to 
New  Orleans 

via  Los  Angeles 

NO  EXTRA  FARE 


At  New  Orleans  connection  will  be  made 
with  fast  trains  to  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Washington,  Boston,  Atlanta, 
Chicago,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis  and  other 
points  in  the  East  and  Middle  West. 

Also  with  commodious  1  0,600-ton  steamers 
of  Southern  Pacific  Atlantic  Steamship  Line, 
sailing  to  New  York  every  Wednesday  and 
Saturday. 

For  rates,  Sleeping  Car  and  Steamer  reservations 
ask  Agents 


Southern  Pacific 

THE  EXPOSITION  LINE-1915 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  O  herwisf. 

The  intelligent  talesman  was  being  exam- 
ined to  pass  on  to  the  jury  in  a  murder  trial. 
"Do  you  believe  in  capital  punishment?"  in- 
quired the  attorney.  "You  bet  I  do,"  came 
the  prompt  response.  "I'm  agin'  the  trusts, 
and  I  want  to  see  half  of  Wall  Street  in  jail, 
where  they  belong." 


The  difficulties  of  going  golfing  without 
swearing  were  exemplified  in  the  case  of  an 
elderly  Scotch  "meenister,"  who  had  taken  to 
the  links.  "It's  nae  guid,"  he  said  sadly, 
pausing  after  two  or  three  unsuccessful 
strokes.  "I'll  ha'e  to  gi'e  it  up."  "What?" 
asked  his  senior  deacon.  "The  golf?"  "Nae, 
nae,  the  meenistry." 


Lily,  a  cook  of  color,  had  broken  off  her 
engagement,  and  was  confiding  her  troubles 
;>nd  his  shortcomings  to  her  sympathetic  mis- 
tress: "And  what  you  reckon  dat  nigger  up 
*n'  say  to  me  when  he  was  gwine  out  en  we- 
all's  do'  ?  Says  he,  'I  know  one  thing, 
niggah  :  you  is  jest  got  to  gimme  back  all  er 
dem  engagement  presents  whut  I  promised 
you !" 

At  a  Highland  gathering  one  Donald  Mac- 
Lean  had  entered  for  a  number  of  events. 
The  first  of  these  was  a  quarter-mile.  Don- 
ald certainly  didn't  distinguish  himself  in  the 
quarter-mile.  Of  eight  runners  he  was  last. 
"Donald,  Donald,"  cried  a  partisan,  "why  did 
ye  no  run  faster?"  Donald  sneered.  "Run 
faster  ?"  he  said  contemptuously.  "An'  me 
reservin'  mysel'  for  the  bagpipe  competi- 
tion !" 


Sam  Jimpson,  colored,  had  a  colored  neigh- 
bor of  some  means,  who  was  unkind  enough 
to  build  a  high  board  fence  about  his  yard, 
wherein  grew  many  luscious  melons.  One 
day  Sam  found  a  hole  in  the  fence,  and,  lick- 
ing his  lips,  he  started  to  crawl  through. 
The  neighbor  happened  to  be  standing  near 
the  hole.  "Heah,  you!"  he  cried,  "whah  you 
gwine?"  "I'se  gwine  back,"  said  Sam,  quickly 
suiting  action  to  word. 


A  woman  entered  a  dentist's  office  to  have 
several  teeth  extracted,  and  after  talking  it 
over  with  the  dentist  agreed  to  take  gas. 
"You  will  be  unconscious  for  only  a  few 
minutes,"  she  was  reassured.  The  woman 
took  her  pocketbook  out  and  began  i )  count  her 
money.  "Never  mind  that  now,"  said  the 
dentist.  "You  do  not  have  to  pay  until  I've 
finished."  "I  wasn't  going  to  pay  you,"  ex- 
plained the  woman.  "I  was  going  to  count  my 
money." 

A  gentleman  of  antiquarian  tendencies  who 
loved  the  drama  of  another  day  and  another 
school  was  lured  to  New  York  and  inveigled 
into  a  theatre  where  a  much-discussed  play 
dealing  with  life  in  the  underworld  was  being 
performed.  He  stuck  it  out  to  the  end  and 
when  he  was  asked  to  give  his  opinion  of  the 
work  he  said :  "I  think  that  over  the  door 
of  the  theatre  there  might  well  be  hung  one 
of  the  old  English  inn  signs,  'Entertainment 
for  man  and  beast.'  " 


Miss  Ada  Lewis  is  an  actress  who  has  been 
financially  successful.  She  erected  a  modern 
apartment  house  in  New  Rochelle.  Just  as 
she  was  ready  to  open  the  building  a  few 
members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  waited 
upon  her  and  offered  their  congratulations. 
"Will  dogs  be  allowed  in  the  building  ?"  a 
member  asked.  Miss  Lewis  replied  in  the 
negative.  "Will  children  be  barred?"  "No, 
indeed,"  said  the  owner,  and  without  a  smile 
she  went  on:  "And  I  will  go  you  one  better. 
I  will  give  a  month's  free  rent  to  the  parents 
of  every  baby  born  in  the  apartments."  This 
pleased  the  committee  immensely,  and  as  they 
bowed  out  she  smiled  and  remarked  :  "But  I 
forgot  to  say  that  this  is  to  be  a  bachelors' 
apartment." 

Ideas  of  advancement  in  South  America  are 
aesthetic,  while  in  the  United  States  they  run 
along  practical  lines.  As  an  indication  of 
the  uses  to  which  capital  has  been  applied  in 
South  America,  and  the  difference  in  tem- 
perament of  the  people  of  that  part  of  the 
Western  world,  as  compared  with  the  in- 
habitants of  the  United  States,  a  story  is  told 
of  a  meeting  between  a  Brazilian  promoter 
and  an  American  prospector  at  one  of  the 
new  cities  which  have  recently  sprung  up  on 
the  banks  of  the  Amazon.  The  native  pointed 
with  pride  to  a  pretentious  opera  house  over- 
looking the  mighty  river  and  asked  the 
stranger  if  the  site  was  not  superb.  "Well," 
said  the  man  from  one  of  our  Western  states, 
"I  think  it  would  be  a  hell  of  a  fine  place 
for  a  sawmill." 

Two  young  men,  having  nothing  to  worry 
them,  decided  that  to  broaden  their  scope 
they  would  seek  employment  with  the  street 
railway  company  of  New  York  and  find  out 
what  it  was  like.  Accordingly  they  visited 
the  superintendent's  office  and  told  him  their 
story.  He  sized  the  boys  up  and  said  he 
would  try  them   out  first  on  one   of  the  least 


important  lines.  In  order  to  hold  its  fran- 
chise the  street-car  company  was  compelled 
to  run  at  least  one  car  a  day  on  certain  lines 
where  there  was  practically  no  traffic.  So 
about  midnight  every  night  it  was  arranged 
to  run  a  car  the  full  length  of  the  line  and 
back — just  to  have  it  on  record  that  a  trip 
was  made.  The  first  night  out  the  boys  came 
in  with  40  cents.  The  next  day  they  re- 
ported a  collection  of  25  cents  and  four  trans- 
fers. The  next  day  they  came  in  with  $61.85. 
The  superintendent  was  thunderstruck.  He 
asked  them  how  they  happened  to  run  on  to 
so  much  business.  "Ah,"  one  of  the  boys 
explained,  "that's  easy.  You  see,  we  noticed 
that  business  was  getting  so  dull  on  that  line 
where  you  stationed  us  that  we  thought  we'd 
tsUe  a   run   over  on   Broadway,   and   we   did." 


He  was  a  fellow  of  delicate  organism. 
When  he  heard  a  sound  which  irritated  him 
he  leaped  madly  to  his  feet  and  rushed  from 
the  room,  or,  if  it  happened  to  be  on  the 
ground  floor,  dived  through  a  window  and 
landed  in  the  flower  garden.  Having  been 
invited  from  the  city  to  the  country,  he 
found  himself  surrounded  every  day  by  a 
family  who  had  not  the  faintest  elemental 
ideas  of  how  to  eat  soup.  He  stood  it  two 
days,  his  jangling  nerves  urging  him  every 
moment  to  rebellion.  Finally  the  oldest 
daughter  of  the  house  confided  to  him  her 
objection  to  her  father's  habit  of  eating  soup 
in  a  loud  manner.  The  nervous  visitor,  who 
thought  the  father  didn't  have  much  on  the 
daughter  in  this  respect,  exclaimed :  "Loud 
eating  of  soup !  He  doesn't  eat  it.  He 
whistles  it !" 


THE  MERRY   MUSE. 


Age  of  Prevarication. 
Of  the   iron   age  we  often  hear, 

And  the  fabled  age  of  gold, 
But  now  the  income  tax  brings  near 
An  age  of  wealth  untold. 

— New   York  Sun. 


The  Old  Poets. 
Were  the  old  poets  here  today 

We'd  see  some  funny  scenes 
With  Burns  and  Pope  extolling  soap 

And  Shelley  boosting  beans. 

We'd  note  the  dreamy   Byron  then 

In  a  commercial  mood, 
And  witness  Gray  in  roundelay 

Describing  breakfast   food. 

Were  the  old  poets  here  today 
We'd  see  the  Muses  weep. 

But   Shakespeare's  trills  concerning  pills 
Would  probably  sell  a  heap. 

—Pittsburgh  Post. 


Wishes. 
They   had   broken   a   wishbone  together. 

"What    was    it    you    wished?"    laughed    she. 
"I   wished   that  you'd   let  me  kiss   you! 

Now  tell  me  your  wish,"  said  he. 
Her  eyes  fell — she  paused  a  moment, 

While   her   blushes  deeper   grew. 
"My  wish  was,"  she  prettily  stammered, 

"That   what   you   wished    would   come  true." 
— Rehoboth  Sunday   Herald. 


Boston  Kindergarten  "Mother  Goose  " 

(In    words    of    three    syllables.) 

An  antediluvian  matronly  dame,  Mrs.  Hubbard  by 

appellation, 
Proceeded   erstwhile  to   examine  her  stock  of  pro- 
visions  for   pabulation, 
Intending  to  give  her  ossivorous  canine  a  nutri- 
tive appetizer: 
But  when  she  approached  the   deposit   for  victuals 

in   close  contiguity, 
The  cupboard  astonished   the  dame  by   revealing  a 
perfect  vacuity, 
And    so    the    impoverished    canine    remained    an 
unsatisfied   gormandizer. 

A  gentleman   indigenous  to  our  municipality, 

Distinguished  by  extraordinary  wisdom  and  cog- 
nition, 
Propelled     into     a    bramble-bush      his      whole    cor- 
poreality, 
And    thus    annihilated    both    his    eyes    by    harsh 
attrition. 
Perceiving     the     calamity     by     which     he'd     been 
assaulted, 
He    exerted    all    his    potency    and    vigor    of    de- 
cision; 
Again  into  a  brier-filled  copse   he  shrewdly  somer- 
saulted, 
And     repeated     confrication     quite     restored     his 
ruined  vision. 

Pray    pardon    our    apparent    curiosity,    Miss    Mary, 

(For    perversity's    acknowledged    your    conspicuous 
vagary,) 
If   we    interrogate   you   on    your    garden's  evolu- 
tion, 

Embellished    with    argentic     bells    'mongst    rarities 
herbaceous, 

With       corrugated       cockle-shells,       pelagic       and 
testaceous, 
And   with   captivating  maidens  all   in   linear   dis- 
tribution. 

A    frugal   vegetarian,   denominated    Peter, 

Habitually   classified    himself   a   pumpkin-eater, 
But  his  matrimonial  consort  had  a  wayward  dis- 
position 

And    perplexed   him  to   discover    how    to   make   her 
live    discreeter. 

At    last   he   tried    confining    his    recalcitrant    young 
wife 

In    the    hollow    of    a    pumpkin    excavated    by    his 
knife, 
And     imprisoned     in    this    tegument,     a    curious 
position, 

He    succeeded    in   preventing    indiscretions    all    her 
life.  — Gotham   W.  Harris,  in  Life. 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
A   chronicle   of   the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the   Bay   of   San   Francisco   will   be   found   in 
the  following  department: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Egbert  Stone  entertained  a  num- 
ber of  young  people  at  a  tea  Sunday  afternoon 
at  their  home  on  Broadway  in  honor  of  Miss 
Helen  Hinckley  and  Miss  Isabel  McLaughlin  of 
London.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stone  on  this  occasion 
announced  the  engagement  of  their  daughter,  Miss 
Helen  Stone,  to  Mr.  Grayson  Hinckley.  Miss 
Stone  is  the  sister  of  the  Misses  Harriet.  Marian. 
and  Dorothy  Stone.  Mr.  Hinckley  is  the  eldest 
son  of  Mrs.  Mamie  Grayson  Hinckley,  formerly 
of  Oakland,  but  who  for  the  past  two  years  has 
resided  at  Beowawe,  Nevada.  He  is  a  brother  of 
the  Misses  Helen,  Marian,  and  Georgia  Hinckley 
and  of  Mr.  Fntz  Hinckley.  The  wedding  will 
take  place  in  the  spring. 

Mr.  H.  F.  Fairbanks  announces  the  engagement 
of  his  daughter.  Miss  Dacia  Fairbanks,  to  Major 
Edwin  Willis  Rich,  V.  S.  A.  Miss  Fairbanks  is 
the  sister  of  Mr.  William  H.  Fairbanks  of  this 
city.  Major  Rich  is  at  present  stationed  at  the 
port  of  embarkation  at  Galveston,  Texas.  The 
wedding  will  take  place  in  January  at  Miss  Fair- 
banks's  home  in  Petaluma. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Edwina  Claire  Hammond 
and  Mr.  Frank  B.  King  took  place  Wednesday 
noon  at  the  home  on  Broadway  of  the  bride's 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  B.  Hammond.  It  was 
a  very  .^uiet  affair  and  was  attended  only  by  rela- 
tive.-. Mrs.  Welbore  Burnett  was  her  sister's 
matron  of  honor  and  Mr.  George  N.  Armbsy  acted 
as  best  man.  Mrs.  King  is  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Nor- 
man N.  Whiteside,  Miss  Daisy  Hammond,  and 
Mr.  Leonard  Hammond.  Mr.  King  is  the  only  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Homer  S.  King  and  a  brother 
of   the   Misses  Genevieve  and  Hazel   King. 

Mrs.  Charles  L.  Buckingham  entertained  a  num- 
ber of  friends  Wednesday  at  a  luncheon  at  the 
Town  and  Country  Club  in  honor  of  Miss  Helen 
Wallach. 

Miss  Metha  McMahon  was  hostess  at  a  luncheon 
Tuesday  at  the  Francisca  Club.  The  affair  was 
in  honor  of  Mrs.  Richard  Heimann,  who  was 
formerly    Miss    Ruth   Larned   of   Los   Angeles. 

Miss  Doris  Kilgariff  was  the  guest  of  honor 
at  a  tea  Thursday  afternoon  given  by  Miss  Aileen 
Code. 

Miss  Helen  Nicol  was  the  guest  of  honor  Tues- 
day afternoon  at  a  tea  given  by  the  Misses  Rita 
and  Lois  Brown  at  their  home  on  Pacific  Avenue. 
Mrs.  Edward  H.  Prentice  entertained  a  num- 
ber of  friends  at  a  luncheon  Wednesday  at  the 
Hotel   Bellevue. 

Dr.  Harry  L.  Tevis  has  issued  invitations  to  a 
soiree  musicale  Tuesday,  November  25,  at  the 
Hotel  Fairmont.  The  affair  will  be  in  honor  of 
Senor  and  Senora  Emilio  de  Gogorza,  who  will  be 
the  principal  contributors  to  the  musical  pro- 
gramme. 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Laine  and  Miss  Otilla  Laine  enter- 
tained a  number  of  friends  at  dinner  last  evening 
preceding  the  Bachelors'   and   Benedicts'   Ball. 

The  Japan  Society  of  America  will  give  a  recep- 
tion Tuesday,  November  18,  at  the  Hotel  St. 
Francis.  The  affair  will  be  in  honor  of  Mr. 
Henry  T.    Bowie. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Rodman  Shreve  have 
issued  invitations  to  a  the  dansant  Saturday,  No- 
vember 29,  at  the  Century  Club,  when  their  eldest 
daughter,  Miss  Rebecca  Shreve,  will  make  her 
formal    debut. 

Mr.  Leland  Llewellyn  Carr  was  host  Friday 
evening  at  a  dinner-dance  at  the  home  on  Brod- 
erick  Street  of  his  mother,  Mrs.  George  Gorham 
Carr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Frederick  Kohl  have  issued 
invitations  to  a  dinner  Friday  evening,  November 
21,  at  the  Hotel  Fairmont.  Accompanied  by  their 
guests,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kohl  will  later  attend  the 
Charity    Ball. 

Mrs.  George  H.  Mendell,  Jr.,  was  hostess  at  a 
luncheon  yesterday  in  honor  of  Mme.  Emma 
E^mes  de  Gogorza.  Mrs.  Mendell  entertained  at 
luncheon  again  on  Monday,  when  her  aunt,  Mrs. 
W.    Dryfuss,    was  the   guest  of  honor. 

Dr.  Henry  Kugeler  and  Mrs.  Kugeler  have 
issued  invitations  to  a  dance  Tuesday  evening, 
November    25. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Watson  Cushing  has  issued  invi- 
tations to  a  tea  Monday,  November  IS.  The  af- 
fair will  be  in  honor  of  her  daughter.  Miss  Car- 
men Ghirardelli,  who  will  make  her  formal  debut 
on   That   day. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Frederick  Kohl  entertained  a 
number  of  friends  Friday  evening  at  a  dinner  at 
the    Hotel    Fairmont. 

Mrs.  Elia  Gilbert  Williams  and  Miss  Margaret 
Williams  gave  a  tea  this  afternoon  at  their  home 
'in  Pacific  Avenue.  The  affair  was  in  honor  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Marshall  Williams,  who  have 
recently  returned    from  New  York. 

Miss  Eleanor  Davenport  was  hostess  Tuesday 
afternoon  at  a  tea  at  her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue 
in  honor  of  Mrs.  loseph  Chamberlain  of  New 
Vork 

Miss  Helen  A.  Davis,  an  official  of  the  national 
board  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, addressed  a  meeting  of  women  Thursday 
afternoon  at  the  home  on  Laguna  Street  of  Mrs. 
Henry  J.  Crocker.  Miss  Davis  came  here  from 
New  York  to  confer  regarding  the  work  of  the 
local  branch  for  the  entertainment  of  young  women 
visitors   during    the    exposition    year. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Enust  lleuter  entertained  a  num- 
ber of  friends  at  dinner  last  evening. 

Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Grant  will  entertain  a  number 
of  friends  this  evening  at  a  small  dance  at  her 
home  in    Burlingame. 

Lieutenant  Maxwell  Murray.  LT.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Murray  entertained  a  number  of  friends  Tuesday 
evening  at  a  dinner  at  their  home  at  Fort  Win- 
field  J-  cott.  The  affair  was  in  honor  of  Colonel 
Richmond  P.  Davis,  V .  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Davis, 
who  were  the  guests  of  honor  again  Thursday 
i-veiv  lg  at  a  dinner  given  by  Captain  Lewis  Turtle, 
I".      .    A.,    and  Mrs.    Turtle. 

1.     itenant   Robert   Bodine,    U.    S.    A.,   and    Mrs. 
gave    a    dinner   Thursday   evening    at    their 

Fort    Winfield   Scott. 
William   H.    Monroe  entertained   a   number 
rids    Thursday    at    a    luncheon    and    bridge 


party  at  her  home  at  Fort  Winfield  Scott.  The 
affair  was  in  honor  of  Mrs.   Richmond   P.   Davis. 

Captain  Pollion,  U.  S.  A.,  was  host  at  a  dinner 
Thursday  evening  at  his  quarters  at  the  Presidio. 
The  affair  was  in  honor  of  Miss  Nina  Jones  of 
Santa    Barbara. 

Lieutenant  Joseph  L.  Neilson,  LT.  S.  N.,  and 
his  fiancee,  Miss  Helen  Nicol,  were  the  guests  of 
honor  recently  at  a  dance  given  by  Mrs.  Prentiss 
Cobb    Hale   and   her  daughter,    Miss   Linda  Bryan. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments  to   and   from   this   city   and   Coast   and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Foster  Dutton  arrived  last 
week  in  New  York  from  Europe,  where  they  have 
been  traveling  during  the  past  six  months.  They 
will   leave  today    for   this  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  E.  Bothin  have  gone  to 
Montecito  to  spend  the  winter.  They  have  closed 
their  home  in  Ross  and  are  planning  to  go  abroad 
in    April. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Rosborough  have  returned 
from  their  wedding  trip  and  will  be  at  the  Hotel 
Oakland  until  their  new  home  is  ready  for  occu- 
pancy. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  G.  Henshaw  left  last 
Saturday  for  a  few  weeks'  visit  in  the  East. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Sadoc  Tobin  will  close 
their  home  in  Burlingame  and  will  occupy  until 
April  1  the  home  in  Presidio  Terrace  of  Mr. 
Joseph   Fredericks. 

Among  the  local  society  people  who  have  re- 
turned this  week  from  the  East  are  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  G.  Irwin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Templeton  Crocker,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Andrew  Welch,  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Wil- 
son. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  B.  King,  who  were  mar- 
ried Wednesday,  have  rented  Mrs.  Van  Arsdale's 
residence  in  Presidio  Terrace. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Wheeler,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Stetson  Wheeler,  is  recovering  from 
a  recent  operation  for  appendicitis. 

Mr.  Harry  Scott  is  home  again  after  a  four 
months'  cruise  in  northern  waters  with  Mr.  John 
Borden    of    Chicago. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Clifton  have  returned 
from  their  wedding  trip  and  are  settled  in  their 
new  home  on  Clay  Street,  near  Arguello  Boule- 
vard. 

Mrs.  Russell  J.  Wilson  has  closed  her  country 
home  in  Burlingame,  and  is  occupying  her  town 
house  on  Pacific  Avenue.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
L.  Cadwalader,  who  spent  the  summer  with  Mrs. 
Wilson,  are  residing  on  Jackson  Street  near  Laurel. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Van  Sant,  Jr.,  have  re- 
turned from  Honolulu,  where  they  have  been 
spending  a  month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Welch,  Jr.,  and  their 
two  little  daughters  will  arrive  today  from  New 
York,  where  they  have  been  spending  the  past 
month.  They  will  spend  the  winter  in  town  at 
the   Hotel    Bellevue. 

Mr.  Carnegie  Ross,  the  British  consul,  and  Mrs. 
Ross  have  returned  from  a  six  months'  trip  to  the 
Orient  and  Europe,  and  are  residing  in  Berke- 
ley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Frederick  Kohl  are  occupying 
apartments  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel,  where  they  will 
reside  during  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dixwell  Hewitt  have  gone  East 
to  spend  a   few  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Page  and  Miss  Leslie 
Page  have  closed  their  home  in  San  Rafael  and 
are  established  for  the  winter  on  Pacific  Avenue 
near    Fillmore    Street. 

Mrs.  James  Athearn  Folger  left  Monday  for 
New  York,  accompanying  her  daughters,  the  Misses 
Evelyn  and  Genevieve  Cunningham,  who  will 
spend  the  winter  traveling  in  Europe  with  a  chape- 
rone.  Mrs.  Folger  will  return  before  the  holi- 
days and  will  occupy  her  town  house  on  Pacific 
Avenue. 

Countess  de  la  Lande  has  arrived  from  Europe 
and  is  visiting  her  mother,  Mrs.  Abbie  Parrott,  in 
San  Mateo.  She  was  accompanied  by  her  nieces, 
the  Misses  Emelie  and  Josephine  Parrott,  who 
have  come  from  London  to  spend  the  winter  with 
their   relatives. 

Mrs.  Frank  B.  Anderson  has  returned  from  a 
visit  in  the  East  and  has  joined  Mr.  Anderson  at 
the  Fairmont  Hotel,  where  they  will  reside  dur- 
ing   the    winter    months. 

Mr.  Cuyler  Lee  has  returned  from  a  visit  in 
Los    Angeles. 

Miss  Martha  Foster,  Miss  Lee  Girvin,  and  Miss 
Edith  von  Schroder  spent  last  week  with  Miss 
Ysabel    Chase  at  her   home   in   Napa    County. 

Miss  Gertrude  Hopkins  and  Miss  Genevieve 
Bothin  have  gone  to  Santa  Barbara,  where  they 
have  entered  Miss  Gamble's  school  for  the  winter 
term. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Rodman  Shreve  and  their 
daughters,  the  Misses  Rebecca,  Elizabeth,  and 
Agnes  Shreve,  are  established  for  the  season  in 
Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Tallant's  house  on  Buchanan 
and  Washington  Streets.  Miss  Shreve,  who  re- 
turned recently  from  Europe,  will  soon  be  for- 
mally introduced  to  society. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pierre  Moore  have  closed  their 
home  in  Belvedere  and  have  rented  the  flat  on 
Presidio  Avenue  of  Mrs.  Harry  C.   Benson. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hayes  Smith  have  re- 
turned from  New  York  and  are  at  the  Fairmont 
Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Felton  Elkins  will  spend  the 
next  few  weeks  jt  the  Burlingame  Club.  They 
arrived    from    the    East   Monday. 

Mrs.  Henry  Garencc  Breeden  returned  Monday 
from  New  York,  where  she  has  been  spending  the 
past  month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  J.  Sullivan  have  re- 
turned   frot^  an  Eastern  trip  of  several  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Somers  have  returned  to 
town  for  the  winter  and  are  residing  with  Mrs. 
Somers's  mother,  Mrs.  Charles  Judson,  on.  Clay 
Street. 

Captain  W.  E.  Reynolds,  U.  S.  R.  C.  S-,  and 
Mrs.  Reynolds  have  arrived  in  this  city  and  are 
staying  at  the  Hotel  Stewart.  Captain  Reynolds 
has  been  in  command  of  the  Behring  Sea  fleet 
with    headquarters   at    Unalaska. 

Captain  William  Hase,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  or- 
dered to  join  the  Thirty-Eighth  Company,  Coast 
Artillery   Corps. 

Captain     Willirm     Piatt,     LT.     S.     A.,     has    been 


transferred  from  the  Sixty-Seventh  Company  to 
the    Ninetieth    Company,    Coast    Artillery. 

Captain  William  Dear,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  granted  two  months'  leave  of  absence- 
Captain  Edward  P.  Nones,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been 
directed  to  proceed  to  the  Artillery  School  at 
Fort    Monroe. 

Mrs.  Robert  Christian  Humber  was  recently  the 
guest  of  Dr.  Grubbs,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Grubbs 
at  their   home   at  Fort   Baker. 

Major  S.  Cheney,  U.  S.  A.,  will  leave  shortly 
for   a  two   months'   visit  to  Honolulu. 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Fleming  has  arrived  in  this  city 
and  is  staying  at  the  Hotel  Court,  awaiting  the  ar- 
rival of  her  husband,  Rev.  Fleming,  U.  S.  N., 
who  is  the  chaplain  of  the  U.   S.    S.   California. 

Lieutenant  Thomas  Gimperling,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Mrs.  Gimperling  have  given  up  their  home  on 
Green  Street  and  have  gone  to  the  Presidio  to 
live. 

Lieutenant  Conger  Pratt,  U.  S.  A.,  returned 
Friday  from  the  Yosemite  Valley,  where  he  has 
been  for  the  past  six  months.  In  January  he 
will  be   stationed   at  the   Presidio   at  Monterey. 

Major  Thomas  Q.  Asbburn,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Ashburn  will  sail  December  5  for  the  Philip- 
pines, where  Major  Ashburn  will  be  stationed  for 
the   next    two   years. 


The  home  at  Bremerton  of  Lieutenant  Al- 
len G.  Olsen,  U.  S.  X.,  and  Mrs.  Olsen  has 
been  brightened  by  the  advent  of  a  son. 
Mrs.    Olsen     was     formerly    Miss    Genevieve 

Pattiani. 

■*♦* 

Chamber  Music  Concerts. 
Mrs.  Robert  M.  Hughes,  pianist,  Hother 
Wismer,  violinist,  and  Herbert  Riley,  'cellist, 
announce  a  series  of  three  chamber  music 
concerts  at  Sorosis  Club  Hall,  536  Sutter,  at 
8:15  p.  m.  The  first  concert  will  take  place 
on  Tuesday  evening,  November  IS.  The  fol- 
lowing programme  will  be  rendered: 

Trio    in   G   major Mozart 

Sonata    (for  violin  alone)   in  D  minor,  Op.  42.. 

Max  Reger 

Allegro    energico — Adagio    con    grand    expres- 
sion— Presto. 

Hother    Wismer. 
Trio    in    D    minor,    Op.    63 Robert    Schumann 

There  will  also  be  a  group  of  songs  by 
Miss   Fernanda   Pratt. 


Charity  Ball  For  Humane  Bureau 
On  Friday  evening.  November  21,  the 
Charity  Ball  for  the  Catholic  Humane  Bureau 
will  be  given  in  Scottish  Rite  Hall.  A  fea- 
ture of  the  ball  this  year  will  be  the  arrange- 
ment of  card  tables  in  the  Red  Room  of  the 
hall  for  those  who  wish  to  pass  the  time 
playing  cards  instead  of  dancing.  Tickets  to 
the  ball,  including  supper,  are  $5. 

««♦»• 

Corliss,  the  greatest  improver  of  the  steam 
engine  since  the  days  of  Watt,  was  devoted 
to  mechanics  as  a  boy,  but  found  himself 
placed  in  an  office  to  learn  bookkeeping,  which 
he  would  not,  or  could  not,  do.  Then  he  went 
into  a  wholesale  grocery,  but  he  utterly 
failed  there  also.  Then,  following  his  own 
bent,  he  became  the  greatest  engine  builder 
in  the  United  States. 


Pears' 

Pears'  Soap  fur- 
nishes all  the  skin 
needs,  except  "water. 

Just  how  it 
cleanses,  softens 
and  freshens  the 
delicate  skin-fabric, 
takes  longer  to  ex- 
pound than  to  expe- 
rience.  Use  a  cake. 

Sold  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe 


Hotel  VENDOME 

SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 

American  or  European  Plan 

A  Delightful  Home 
in  the  Garden  City 

First  Class  in  Every  Respect 
With  Moderate  Rates 

MORGAN  ROSS,  Manager 


Hotel  Oakland 

The   most   beautiful  and  comfortable  Hotel  in 
California.    Of  Class  A  Fireproof 
Construction. 
The  Business  and  Social  Centre  of  Oakland. 
Key  Route  and  S.  P.  Electric  trains  (via  Ala- 
meda Mole)  one  short  block  from  the  hotel- 
Free  Electric  Bus  meets  all  Overland  Trains. 
Perfect  Service.         Unsurpassed  Cuisine. 
Moderate  Prices. 
European  Plan  only.      Rates  $1.50  and  upwards. 
SPECIAL  RATES  to  PERMANENT  GUESTS. 
Under  Management  oi  Victor  Reiter. 
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INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Charles  N.  Wright,  recipient  of  the  highest 
award  of  the  Carnegie  hero  fund  this  year, 
is  a  merchant  of  Highlands,  North  Carolina, 
aged  thirty-eight  years.  He  assisted  in  saving 
the  life  of  R.  Augustus  Baty.  To  Wright 
has  been  given  a  gold  medal  and  $2000  in 
cash. 

Winfred  T.  Denison,  who  has  been  selected 
for  the  position  of  secretary  of  the  interior 
for  the  Philippine  Islands,  is  an  assistant  at- 
torney-general and  a  native  of  Portland, 
Maine.  He  is  forty  years  old,  was  graduated 
from  Harvard,  and  was  prominent  in  the 
government's  prosecution  of  the  sugar  frauds- 
Honorable  Joseph  H.  Choate,  who  was  one 
of  the  original  incorporators  of  New  York's 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  1870,  has 
just  been  made  honorary  president  of  the  in- 
stitution, an  office  which  the  trustees  voted 
to  create  for  him.  He  has  served  in  an 
official  capacity  ever  since  the  museum  was 
formed. 

Mr.  Robert  James  McMordie,  Member  of 
Parliament,  has  set  up  a  record  in  the  munici- 
pal life  of  Belfast  by  accepting  the  lord 
mayoralty  of  Belfast  for  the  fifth  year  in 
succession.  Born  in  1S49,  Mr.  McMordie  was 
admitted  a  solicitor  in  1S74.  He  has  been 
Conservative  Member  of  Parliament  for  East 
Belfast  since   1911. 

Colonel  James  A.  Irons,  who  has  been  se- 
lected by  the  War  Department  as  military 
attache  of  the  United  States  embassy  at 
Tokyo,  will  go  to  the  position  with  the  sure 
touch  of  one  familiar  with  his  duties.  He 
was  formerly  stationed  in  Tokyo  in  the  same 
capacity.  At  present  he  is  at  Fort  Douglas 
with  the  Twentieth   Infantry. 

Dr.  Charles  Richet,  on  whom  the  Nobel 
prize  has  been  conferred  for  his  work  on 
anaphylaxis,  is  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Medicine,  and  has  done  much 
research  work  in  physiology.  Three  years 
ago  he  told  of  an  air  filter  which  he  invented 
to  purify  the  air  in  rooms  and  act  as  a  pre- 
ventive of  the  spread  of  scarlet  fever,  tuber- 
culosis,  and  other  diseases. 

Henry  Alban  Chambers,  just  appointed  or- 
ganist of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  of  St. 
Ann's,  Leeds,  is  probably  the  youngest  church 
organist  in  the  world.  He  is  eleven  years  old, 
and  at  eight  some  of  his  compositions  were 
published.  His  powers  of  transposing  and 
improvising  are  described  as  remarkable.  The 
late  organist  at  St.  Ann's,  Mr.  Grimshaw,  de- 
scribed him  as  "the  young  Mozart." 

J.  L.  Barnes,  conductor  on  the  first  Pull- 
man car  ever  run  in  this  country,  lives  at 
Canute,  Kansas.  He  has  reached  the  age  ol 
seventy-eight  years.  When  the  car  was  put 
into  operation  the  system  of  bookkeeping  was 
very  crude.  The  conductor  collected  the  fare 
from  the  passengers  and  before  he  turned  the 
money  in  to  the  company  collected  his 
own  salary  from  the  revenues.  No  receipts 
were  given,  no  records  kept. 

Count  Macchi  di  Cellere,  the  new  Italian 
ambassador  to  Washington,  is  not  new  to  the 
position.  He  was  charge  d'affaires  for  four- 
teen months  when  the  ambassador  had  to 
leave  his  post  temporarily.  Di  Cellere  has 
perfect  command  of  the  French,  German,  and 
Spanish  languages  and  can  understand  and 
read  English,  but  does  not  speak  it  fluently. 
Countess  di  Cellere,  on  the  contrary,  speaks 
English  as  easily  as  she  does  her  native 
tongue.  They  will  leave  for  Washington  in 
January. 

General  Felix  Diaz,  assaulted  and  stabbed 
a  few  days  ago  in  Havana,  claims  to  be  a  de- 
scendant of  a  Japanese  (says  the  Far  East). 
According  to  Mr.  Horiguchi,  former  charge 
d'affaires  in  Mexico,  Date  Masamune,  daimyo 
of  Sendai,  sent  a  delegation  to  Rome,  com- 
posed of  sixty-eight  retainers.  This  party  left 
in  a  sailing  boat,  the  Tsukinouramutsu. 
manned  by  ten  men,  and  went  by  way  of 
Mexico,  later  reaching  Spain.  Twenty  of  the 
retainers  remained  behind  in  Mexico  and 
never  returned  to  Japan.  They  married  the 
women  of  the  country,  and  today  in  Mexico 
there  are  many  people  bearing  Japanese  names, 
while  in  an  old  temple  are  preserved  the 
swords  and'spears  of  the  men  of  this  party. 

Thomas  M.  Schumacher,  who  was  recently 
elected  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railway 
Company  and  also  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee,  was  from  1906  to  1909  located 
in  Chicago,  where  he  acted  as  general  traffic 
manager  of  the  railroads  and  industrial  com- 
panies controlled  by  Phelps,  Dodge  &  Co.  of 
New  York.  He  was  appointed  assistant  di- 
rector of  traffic  of  the  Union  Pacific  and 
Southern  Pacific  systems  May  1,  1910,  and 
continued  in  that  capacity  until  December  1 
of  tHat  year,  when  he  became  traffic  manager 
of  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Com- 
pany and  its  allied  concerns.  He  was  subse- 
quently elected  vice-president  of  the  El  Paso 
&  Southwestern  system,  which  position  he  has 
held  until  the  present  lime.  Mr.  Schumacher 
was  born  February  16,   1862. 

Professor  John  L.  Myres,  who  is  coming  to 
accept    the    Sather    endowment    chair    for    a 


semester  at  the  University  of  California,  is 
one  of  the  world's  foremost  archaeologists. 
At  present  he  is  engaged  in  archaeological 
work  on  the  island  of  Cyprus.  Professor 
Myres  was  graduated  at  Oxford  in  1892  and 
received  the  Craven  Traveling  Fellowship  in 
the  following  year.  He  at  once  went  to  Crete, 
where  he  worked  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Arthur  Evans  in  1893.  In  1894  he  went  to 
Cyprus.  He  was  appointed  Wykeham  Pro- 
fessor of  Ancient  History  at  Oxford  in  1910. 
His  publication  of  the  catalogue  of  the 
Cyprus  Museum  in  1S99  made  his  reputation. 
He  published  a  history  of  Rome  in  1902,  and 
his  most  recent  publication  is  the  volume, 
"The   Dawn   of  History." 


THE  CITY  IN  GENERAL. 

Five  of  the  supervisorial  candidates  en- 
dorsed by  the  municipal  conference  which 
was  chiefly  active  two  years  ago  in  the  elec- 
tion of  Mayor  Rolph  and  the  Rolph  board  of 
supervisors  were  defeated  at  Tuesday's  elec- 
tion. Of  the  eight  new  supervisors  elected 
five  received  the  support  of  the  union  labor 
forces.  The  supervisors  elected  are:  Fred 
Suhr,  Jr.,  James  E.  Power,  John  O.  Walsh, 
Con  Deasy,  Charles  A.  Nelson,  Ralph  Mc- 
Leran,  Edward  I.  Nolan,  Fred  L.  Hilmer. 
In  the  contest  for  police  judge  John  E.  Sul- 
livan defeated  William  P.  Cabu.  J.  O.  Low 
was  defeated  for  the  office  of  tax  collector 
by   Edward   F.   Bryant. 


The  funeral  services  of  M.  Jaspar  Mc- 
Donald, the  former  park  commissioner,  were 
held  last  Sunday.  Mr.  McDonald  was  a 
prominent  capitalist  and  mining  man  of  this 
city  and  a  member  of  the  San  Francisco 
Stock  Exchange.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Old  Guard  of  the  Bohemian  Club.  Mr.  Mc- 
Donald was  a  heavy  owner  of  mining  prop- 
erty in  Amador  County  and  was  one  of  the 
pioneer   operators   of   the    Comstock  lode. 


The  board  of  public  works  on  Monday  in- 
structed Secretary  Churchill  to  pay  the  dam- 
ages awarded  to  property-owners  whose  hold- 
ings were  injured  by  the  change  in  the  grade 
of  the  north  end  of  Polk  Street,  the  amount 
involved  being   $46,860.91. 

William  J.  Herrin,  who  practiced  law  here 
since  1892,  died  last  Saturday  in  Rochester, 
New  York,  during  a  business  trip.  He  was 
a  native  of  Oroville,  and  gained  a  wide  repu- 
tation and  respect  as  a  member  of  the  bar. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Union  League  and 
Commonwealth  clubs,  and  a  member  of  the 
Oroville    Lodge    of    Masons. 


The  payment  of  a  3^2  per  cent  dividend 
to  the  depositors  of  the  now  defunct  Cali- 
fornia Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company  has 
been  authorized  by  Superior  Judge  James  M. 
Seawell.  This  is  the  second  dividend  awarded 
the  depositors.  A  10  per  cent  dividend  was 
awarded  them  while  the  late  E.  J.  Le  Breton 
was  receiver.  The  latest  dividend  will  dis- 
pose of  all  the  cash  now  in  the  possession  of 
Receiver  Symmes.  This  amounts  to  about 
$350,000.  . 

W.  Almont  Gates,  for  ten  years  secretary 
of  the  state  board  of  charities  and  correc- 
tions, on  Saturday  tendered  his  resignation 
to  the  board.  William  H.  Matthews  of  Glen- 
dale    was    elected    Gates's    successor. 


The  will  of  the  late  John  B,  Martin,  for- 
mer chief  of  police,  has  been  admitted  to 
probate  by  Judge  J.  V.  Coffey.  Mrs.  Jennie 
Aubry  Martin,  the  widow,  is  named  executrix 
and  principal  beneficiary.  The  estate  is 
valued    at    about   $15,000. 


The  directors  of  the  United  Railroads  have 
set  the  seal  of  their  formal  approval  upon 
the  plan  proposed  and  worked  out  by  Presi- 
dent Jesse  W.  Lilienthal,  whereby  all  the  em- 
ployees of  the  company  who  have  worked  in 
its  service  a  period  of  three  years  and  up- 
ward are  to  be  given  a  life  insurance  policy 
absolutely   without   any   cost   to    themselves. 


Miss  Ina  D.  Coolbrith,  California  poetess 
and  one  of  the  most  widely  known  literary 
women  of  the  West,  is  critically  ill  at  her 
home  on  Russian  Hill.  No  one  is  allowed  to 
see  her,  and  she  is  under  the  constant  care 
of  her  physician. 


The  supervisors  have  passed  to  print  an  or- 
dinance prescribing  California  granite  for 
building  the  auditorium  in  the  Civic  Centre, 
and  appropriating  out  of  Civic  Centre  land 
issue  funds  $210,024  necessary  to  be  added  to 
the  $1,060,000  contributed  by  the  exposition 
to    cover   the    increased    cost   of   the    building. 


Mclntyre  Trio  in  Concert. 
An  event  of  social  and  musical  importance 
will  be  the  chamber  music  concerd  to  be  given 
by  the  Mclntyre  Trio  at  the  residence  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  William  Caram  on 
Piedmont  Avenue,  Berkeley,  on  Thursday 
evening  next,  November  20.  The  programme 
will  contain  the  splendid  Beethoven  Trio. 
Opus   97,   the    Strauss    Sonata    for   violin    and 


YOU,  MADAM,  AND  YOU,  SIR, 

ARE  CONSUMERS  WHO  WANT  THE  BEST 

And  the  BEST  in  cocoa  is  the  justly  famous 
Ghirardelli's  IMPERIAL  brand 
Made    for    particular    people. 

IMPERIAL  is  a  quality  article,  the  result  of  a 
demand  from  people  who  wanted  a  little  better 
article  than  any  other  on  the  market. 

It  costs  more  to  make.  It  sells  for  a  little  more 
than  ordinary  grades.  It's  worth  the  price,  because 
it  is  the  highest  grade  you  can  buy. 

Made  by  Ghirardelli's  own  process.  Result,  a 
rich,  delicious  product  of  the  most  costly  cocoa 
beans. 

Is  quickly  and  simply  made.  Highly  nutritious, 
easily  digested,  and  makes  an  ideal  beverage  morn- 
ing, noon,  and  night. 

Sold  by  all  best  grocers.  Yours  will 
be  glad  to  order  it  if  he  doesn  't  happen 
to  have  it  in  stock.      Say   IMPERIAL. 


piano,  and  other  interesting  numbers.  The 
assisting  artist  at  this  time  will  be  Mme. 
Sofia  Neustadt,  who  will  contribute  groups 
of    French    and    Geramn    songs. 


A  'Worthy  and  Successful  Charity. 

The  work  of  the  Baby  Hospital  Association 
of  Alameda  County  (an  organization  distinct 
from  the  Children's  Hospital  Society)  during 
the  past  year  merits  the  interest  attaching  to 
earnest  and  successful  humanitarian  effort. 
Within  the  year  of  its  existence  this  associa- 
tion has  acquired  a  property  suitable  for  hos- 
pital purposes  with  the  means  for  its  equip- 
ment, representing  an  investment  of  some 
$12,500,  besides  carrying  forward  a  clinic  in 
which  116  babies  are  now  being  cared  for 
and  maintaining  a  visiting  system  throughout 
Oakland  and  Berkeley.  The  association  is  en- 
tirely free  from  debt  and  in  a  position  to 
enter  energetically  upon  the  work  of  main- 
taining a  hospital  for  babies  under  five  years 
of  age — the  work  for  which  it  was  originally 
organized.  Mrs.  Duncan  McDuffie  is  presi- 
dent of  the  institution.  The  board  of  di- 
rectors is  composed  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Boardman, 
Hon.  Joseph  R.  Knowland,  Mr.  John  W.  Phil- 
lips, Rev.  E.  L.  Parsons,  Mr.  A.  T.  Ellis, 
Hon.  R.  K.  Taylor,  Mr.  F.  J.  Carlston,  Mr. 
Warren  Olney,  Jr.,  Mr.  John  L.  Howard,  and 
Mr.  J.   Arthur   Elston. 

-*♦»- 

New  Book  Room  at  Paul  Elder's. 

The  new  book  room  at  Paul  Elder's  has 
been  finished  and  is  now  open  to  the  public. 
It  is  fitted  with  new  conveniences  that  greatly 
increase  the  facilities  for  the  arrangement 
of  books  and  the  comfort  of  patrons.  The 
spacious  basement  has  been  converted  into  a 
really  delightful  book  room,  with  entrance 
both  by  elevator  and  by  an  interesting  book- 
lined  stairway.  It  is  illuminated  by  soft  in- 
direct light  that  is  both  gratifying  and  restful 
to  the  eyes,  refreshingly  ventilated  and  fitted 
with  ample,  convenient  shelves,  tables,  and 
chairs  for  the  service  of  visitors.  The  entire 
fifth  floor  of  the  Elder  Building  has  been  ap- 
propriated and  tastefully  equipped  for  the 
effective  display  of  pictures  and  other  collec- 
tions that  will  from  time  to  time  be  exhibited. 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

UNION  SQUARE 


Tea  Served  in  Lounge,  a  Daily 
Social  Event 

Turkish  Bath  for  Men 
Twelfth  Floor 


Under    the    Management   of 
James  Woods 


Have  you  Dined 
in  the 

PALM  COURT 

PALACE  HOTEL? 

Most  beautiful 

Dining-room  in  the 

world. 

FAIRMONT  HOTEL 

Under  same  management 
Palace  Hotel  Company 


AMERICAN  PLAN 

The  Deep-Sea  Fishing  at  this  famous  resort  has 
never  been  better  than  at  the  present  time. 
Tuna.  Albicoro  Bud  Yellowtail  are  being  caught 
daily  as  well  as  other  species  prized  by  anglers. 
Bo  :  rounds  with  full  equipment 

for  fishing  parti*.;. 

Polo  5eaion  Opens  January  lit 

frite  for  Booklet 

JOHN  J.  HERNAN.  M  wager,  Coronado  Beach,  CaJ. 
H.  F.  Norcrou,  L.  A. '/v^ent,  334  South  Spring  St. 


The  Woodland  Hackney  Stnd 

Property  of  Edgar  .1.  I 
We  offer  of  oui  own  breeding  thoroughly  mannered 
Saddle  Horses      Combination  Horses 
Matched  Teams 

Sales  St:i Me: 
PARK  RIPING  ACADEMY    -    -    2931  Fulton  St. 


BONESTELL    &    CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    is 

furnished  by  us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118    to    12-1    First    Street,    corner    Minna, 

San   Francisco. 


MAJESTIC     HOTEL 

Northwest    Cor.  Sutter   and   Gough    St«. 
UNDER  NEW  MANAGEMENT 

Most  attractive  Family  Hot.-!  in  San  Fi 
Excellent  cuisine.     Moderate  rates.     ~ 
ducements  to  permanent  guests.    I 
vited.  Mas  JOSEPHINE  111 

FREPERIC    GEOR'il 


320 


THE    ARGONAUT 


November  15,  1913. 


A  Kansas  City  Banker 

was  taken  with  a  desire  to  revisit  the 
scenes  of  his  boyhood. 

But  to  do  this  meant  long-  traveling 
throughout  obscure  hamlets  and  villages. 
It  meant  getting  off  the  beaten  track  of 
the  tourist,  into  the  highways  of  Devon- 
shire, England. 

And  the  Kansas  City  man  anticipated  all 
kinds  of  trouble  in  finding  a  suitable  way 
to  carry  his  traveling  funds  safely. 

Then  he  was  advised  to  carry  Wells 
Fargo  Travelers  checks.  To  his  astonish- 
ment and  pleasure,  he  found  them  well 
known  in  every  little  town  he  visited. 
His  trip  was  a  joy  throughout. 

Wherever  von  are  going  to 
travel,  would  you  not  like  to 
insure  the  safety  of  your  pocket- 
book?  The  Wells  Fargo  way 
would  make  that  a  simple  matter. 

Carry  Wells  Fargo  Travelers  Checks 

For  Sale  at  Thousands  ofWells  Fargo 
offices.  Here  and  Abroad. 


CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Established  1850  OF  HAKTFORD 

SIXTY-THIRD  ANNUAL  STATEMENT 

Capital tl  .000,000 

Total  Assets 7.735.110 

Surplus  to  Policyholders 3.266,021 

BENJAMIN  J.  SMITH 

Manager  Pacific  Department 

The  Insurance  Exchange     -    -     -    San  Francisco 


COOK'S  TOURS 


For  the  Discriminating  Traveler 


Europe — Round  the  World 

BEST  ROUTES         BEST  SERVICE 

Railroad  and  Steamship  Tickets 


BY  ALL  LINES 


Office,  689  Market  St.,  S.  F. 

Cook'a  Travelers'  Checks  good  everywhere 


NORTH 
GERMAN 
LLOYD 

Kronprinzessin  Cecilie Dec    2 

Kaiser  Wilhelm  II Dec.  16 

Kronpriiiz  Wilhelm Jan  20 

Fast  Mail  Sailings. 

-rGrosser  Kurfuerst Nov.  22 

-r*Barbarossa Nov.  25 

George  Washington Nov.  29 

tBremen  direct.         *II  Cabin 

LONDON-PARIS— BREMEN 

Baltimore  -  Bremen    direct;    one 

cabin  (II);  Wednesdays. 

Sailings  on  SATURDAY  for 

THE  MEDITERRANEAN 

Berlin Dec  6 

Prinzess  Irene Jan.  8 

Through  rates  from    Egypt,  India 
New  York  to  and  Far  Easi 

SOUTH  AMERICA     Via  Europe 

Independent  AROUP' . 

Trips,  starting  THE  W^.OJ> 

any  time  or  place      $6?o,85 

WEST  -      PANAMA 

INDIES        *  CANAL 

Cruises  During  Jan.,  Feb.  <fc  Mar. 

OELRICHS    &   CO..   GenL   Agta. 

5  Broadway.  N.Y. 
ROBERT    CAPELLE,  General    Pacific 
Coast  Agent,  250  Powell  SL,  near  St.  Francis 
Hotel  and  Gear?  St.  San  Francisco. 


TOYO    KISEN    KAISHA 

(ORIENTAL    S.    S.    CO.) 

S.  S.  Cliiyo    Maru. .  .Wednesday,    Nov.    19,1913 
S.  S.  Nippon    Maru    (saloon    accommodations 

at  reduced  rates) Thursday,  Dec.  11,  1913 

S.  S.Tenyo   Maru Tuesday,   Dec.    16,1913 

S.  S.  Hongkong     Maru     (saloon     accommoda- 
tions at  reduced  rates) ..  Friday,  Jan.  2,  1914 

S,  S.  Sbinyo  Maru,  via  Manila  direct 

Thursday,  Jan.  8,  1914 

Stea-ners  sail  from  company's  pier,  No.  34, 
iiuar  *  uot  of  Brannan  Street,  1  p.  m.,  for 
Yokohama  and  Hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu, 
Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki,  and  Shanghai,  and 
connt  :ting  at  Hongkong  with  steamer  for  Ma- 
nila, India,  etc,'  No  cargo  received  on  board 
on  c-»y  of  sailing. 

ad-trip   tickets  at  reduced   rates. 
For     freight     and     passage     apply     at     office, 
ill    floor    Merchants    National    Bank    Bldg., 
:   Market  St.  W.  H.  AVERY, 

Assistant  General  Manager. 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

Clara — Did  he  have  the  nerve  to  kiss? 
Bella — Yes;  and  I  had  the  cheek. — Town 
Topics. 

Willie — Paw,  what  is  a  free  thinker?  Pazv 
— An  unmarried  man,  my  son. — Chicago 
Tribune. 

"You  know  there's  more  in  this  world  than 
money."  "If  there  is  my  wife  hasn't  thought 
of   it.* — Detroit   Free   Press. 

"Your  teeth  are  in  pretty  bad  condition," 
said  the  dentist.  "They  must  be,"  sighed  the 
patient.     "You  look  so  happy." — Judge. 

"Why  did  Einhack  leave  California?"  "He 
was  forced  out  because  he  wouldn't  brag 
about    the    climate." — Indianapolis    Star. 

Frost — What  makes  him  so  successful  a 
theatrical  manager?  Snow — He  knows  a  bad 
thing  when  he  sees  it. — New  York   Globe. 

"And  has  this  famous  doctor  cured  your 
friend  of  the  hallucination  that  she  was 
sick?"  "Oh,  completely.  She's  really  sick 
now." — Fliegendc   Blatter. 

"Every  one  has  some  secret  sorrow,"  said 
the  philosophic  friend.  "Yes,  even  the  fattest 
and  j  oiliest  of  us  has  a  skeleton  in  his 
midst." — Cleveland   Plain   Dealer. 

Bill  (reading) — Here's  a  guy  just  went 
crazy  that  never  used  terbacker  or  liquor  or 
played  cards.  Hank — He  didn't  "went,"  Bill 
— he  allers  wuz  ! — Kansas  City  Star. 

Disgusted  Sportsman — Missed  again  !  I 
can't  hit  a  thing.  I'll  have  to  give  it  up. 
Stalker — Oh,  I  wadna  dae  like  that.  Ye 
canna  hit  them,  but  ye  hae  a  fine  style,  what- 
ever.— Punch. 

Subbubs — What  kind  of  people  are  the 
Nextdores  ?  Outaways — He's  negligent  and 
shiftless.  The  garden  hose  he  loans  me  is 
full  of  holes  and  he  never  thinks  of  fixing  it ! 
— New  Orleans  Picayune. 

"My  wife  is  always  complaining  she  has 
nothing  to  wear."  "Great  Scot,  fellow ! 
What  on  earth  is  she  kicking  about?  Get  to 
her  quick  and  tell  her  she's  right  in  style  and 
doesn't  know  it." — St.  Louis  Republic. 

"I'm  puzzled  about  this  custom  of  eating 
to  music."  "How's  that  ?"  "I  can't  under- 
stand whether  the  food  is  intended  to  keep 
your  mind  off  the  music  or  the  music  is  in- 
tended to  keep  your  mind  off  the  food." — 
Musician. 

A  certain  landlord  called  at  a  house  for 
his  rent.  A  little  boy  answered  the  door  and 
told  him  his  mother  would  pay  him  if  he 
called  on  Saturday  morning.  "Why  can't  she 
pay  before  then?"  asked  the  landlord.  "Be- 
cause we  are  leaving  on  Friday  night,"  re- 
plied the  boy. — London  Opinion. 

The  Seedy  Individual  (who  has  come  up 
just  after  the  rescue) — Are  you  the  cove  wot 
'as  just  pulled  my  boy  aht  o'  the  sea?  The 
Other  (modestly,  after  effecting  a  gallant  res- 
cue)— Yes,  my  friend,  but  that's  quite  all 
right — don't  say  any  more  about  it.  The 
Seedy  Individual — Orl  right?  It  aint  orl 
right!  Wot  abaht  'is  bloomin'  'at? — London 
Opinion. 

"What  are  the  duties  of  the  office  to  which 
you  desire  appointment  ?"  asked  the  official. 
"I  haven't  inquired  into  the  duties,"  replied 
the  applicant.  "But,"  he  added  rather  re- 
proachfully, "it  was  held  by  a  Republican  for 
years.  And  you  oughtn't  to  have  any  doubt 
that  what  one  of  those  Republicans  can  get 
by  with  a  first-class  Democrat  will  be  able  to 
do    with    ease." — Washington    Star. 

"They  tell  me  you've  lost  your  hired  man." 
"Yep,  best  farm  hand  I  ever  had."  "Sho ! 
What  wuz  th'  matter?"  "Nothin".  John's  a 
German,  you  know,  and  these  here  Germans 
hev  what  they  call  the  wanderlust.  It's 
somethin'  thet  keeps  'em  movin'  from  one 
place  to  t'other,  an'  don't  let  'em  stay  long 
anywheres."  "How  long  had  John  been  with 
you?"  "Only  eleven  years." — Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 


^WlMTERCRUigJs] 


The  RIVIERA 
-   ITALY- 
tkKJk  EGYPT 

Largest  Steamers 
in  the  Trade 

"Adriatic" 
"Celtic" 

White  Star  Line 


NOVEMBER  29 1 

JANUARY  10 
JANUARY  24 
FEBRUARY  21 
MARCH  7 

Ask  for  Booklets 


PANAMA CANAL 

West  Indies 

South  America 

Newest  Steamers 
to  the  Tropics 

"Lapland" 
"Laurentic" 
"Megantic" 

Red  Star  and 
White  Star  Lines 

[  JANUARY  7 1 

JAN.  17  FEB.  25 
JAN.  24  MAR.  4 
JAN.  31  MAR.  14 
FEB.  11    APL.      4 


PACIFIC  COAST  AGENCY 

319  Geary  St.,  opp.  Hotel  St.  Francis.  S.  F. 


CROCKER  SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 


You  can  have 
peace  of  mind  by 
renting  a  safe  de- 
posit box  for  your 
valuable  papers. 

PRICES 

$4  a  Year  and  Up 

OPEN  FROM 

8  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 

Crocker  Safe 
Deposit  Vaults 

Crocker  Building 

SAN    FRANCISCO 

John  F.  Cunningham 
Manager 


THE  ACME  OF  PROTECTION 


STERN  DACIFIC 


I 

THE     SCENIC     ROUTE    TO    THE     EAST 

Through  (be  Grand  Canon  of  the  Feather  River  and  the  Royal  Gorge,  Grand  Canon  of  the  Mansas 

PASSENGERS   ARRIVE  AND   DEPART  " 

leave:  UNION    FERRY   DEPOT,   FOOT  OF   MARKET  STREET  arrive 

{Stockton,    Sacramento,    Marysvtlle,     Oroville,     Portola,   1 
Doyle,  Winnemucca,  Elko,  Salt  Lake  City,  Ogden,  Provo,        8:30   a.m. 
Grand  Junction,   Glenwood    Springs,    Pueblo,   Colorado    <■  

Springs,      Denver,      Kansas     City,     St.    Louis,    Omaha,         6:30   p.m. 
Chicago  and  the  East J 

{Oakland,     San     Leandro,     Hayward,     Miles,     Idyl  wood,  1 
Pleasanton,  Livermore,  Altamont,  Carbona,  Lathrop  and  \  10:20  a.m. 
Stockton J 

Electric  Lighted  Pullman  Observation  Sleeper  on  Train  Leaving  San  Francisco  9:10  a.m. 

Through  Standard  and  Tourist  Sleeping  Cars  to  above  destinations  in  connection  with : 

BURLINGTON  MISSOURI    PACIFIC  ROCK   ISLAND 

{665  Market  St.,  Palace  Hotel — 'Western  Pacific,  Denver  &  Bio  Grande,  Mis- 
souri Pacific  and  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern...-  Phone  Sutter  1651 
685  Market  St. — Burlington  Route Phone  Kearny  3669 
691  Market  St..  Hearst  Bldg:. — Rock  Island  Lines Phone  Sutter  817 
Union  Perry  Depot Phone  Kearny  4980 
1326  Broadway,  Oakland Phone  Oakland  132 
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Honolulu 

$110.  1st  class,  round  trip  (five  and  one-half 
days  from  San  Francisco).  The  most  attractive 
spot  on  entire  world  tour.  Splendid  steamers 
(10,000  tons  tfcpl.)  of  OCEANIC  LINE  sail  to  Hawaii 
every  2  weeks.  You  can  make  this  round  trip  in 
16  days  from  San  Francisco,  giving  5  days  on  the  Islands. 
Sydney,  19  days  from  San  Francisco.  $300  round 
trip  1st  class,  $200  2nd  class.  Stud  for  folder. 
SYDNEY  SHORT  LINE,  673  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
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A  Cheap  Little  "Job." 

I  In  tiie  face  of  the  fact  that  the  voters  of  San  Fran- 
.  -•'  nily  a  few  months  back  rejected  a  proposal  to 
(my  .Sutro  Heights  and  Sutro  Baths  the  project  has 
vived  by  Mayor  Rolph  and  is  being  pushed  with 
Is  much  urgency  as  that  light-minded  little  gent  can 
■evel"[>.  His  present  scheme  is  to  raise  enough  money 


by  private  subscription  to  make  a  first  payment  for  the 
property,  thus  putting  the  job  in  such  shape  that  the 
city  will  lie  under  a  species  of  obligation  to  make  the 
future  payments.  It  is  a  trick  worthy  of  a  mayor 
whose  attention  is  so  fixed  upon  the  political  gallery 
that  he  can  give  no  thought  to  anything  else.  Now 
the  truth  is  that  San  Francisco  neither  needs  nor  wants 
this  addition  to  her  park  system.  Already  we  have 
Golden  Gate  Park  with  a  long  extension  of  beach  line. 
Then  we  have  the  spacious  Lincoln  Park,  with  many 
smaller  tracts  in  various  parts  of  the  city ;  and  in  addi- 
tion we  have  practically  a  park  of  nearly  three  thou- 
sand acres  in  the  Presidio  tract  owned  and  maintained 
by  the  government.  Then  the  city  is  in  the  way  sooner 
or  later  of  acquiring  the  Spring  Valley  property  with 
its  beautiful  area  of  lake  and  wood.  Assuredly  we  need 
nothing  more  in  the  way  of  parks  and  will  find  it  costly 
enough  to  develop  and  maintain  what  we  already  have. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  nobody  will  be  so  wanting  in 
common  sense  and  a  sense  of  propriety  as  to  come  for- 
ward with  funds  to  enable  the  mayor  to  turn  the  cheap 
trick  he  proposes  for  the  rejected  Sutro  property. 


R.  L.  S. 

The  memory  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  seems  to 
have  been  followed  by  a  malign  fate  that  has  made 
of  it  an  irresistible  attraction  to  the  hunters  after  sen- 
sation and  popularity.  Stevenson  died  nearly  twenty 
years  ago.  His  character  and  his  writings  have  com- 
bined to  make  him  one  of  the  shining  figures  of  the 
age.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  any  memorial  either 
of  art  or  of  wealth  that  could  add  to  his  distinction 
or  deepen  the  impression  of  his  worth  to  the  human 
race.  There  are  some  things  that  it  is  not  within  the 
power  of  man  to  beautify  or  to  enrich,  such  things  as 
the  ocean  and  the  sunshine  and  the  memory  of  Steven- 
son. An  attempt  to  "commemorate"  such  a  man  as 
this  is  a  mark  of  poverty  of  imagination  or  vulgarity 
of  soul.  It  becomes  disgusting  in  the  hands  of  agencies 
that  typify  everything  in  our  social  life  that  Steven- 
son loathed. 

Now  if  it  is  actually  a  fact  that  necessitous  sick 
children  are  neglected  in  San  Francisco  then  it  is  a 
disgrace  to  the  city  and  a  disgrace  that  we  should  do 
well  to  remove  as  rapidly  and  as  unostentatiously  as 
possible.  No  effort  and  no  sacrifice  could  be  too  great 
for  such  a  purpose.  But  it  should  be  removed,  not  as 
a  tribute  to  Stevenson,  but  as  a  tribute  to  our  own 
humanity.  It  should  be  removed  honestly  and  openly 
and  without  recourse  either  to  a  sickly  sentiment  or 
an  appeal  to  patent  insincerities,  or  a  beating  of  the 
drums  of  self-advertisement.  Since  the  shades  of 
Stevenson  are  to  be  invoked  by  imaginary  and  rather 
illiterate  dialogues  let  us  ask  ourselves  what  Steven- 
son would  have  said  to  the  public  admission  that  sick 
children  are  henceforth  to  be  cared  for  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, not  because  they  are  sick  children,  and  there- 
fore with  an  insistent  claim  upon  every  human  heart, 
but  in  order  to  "commemorate"  himself.  Let  us 
imagine  what  Stevenson  would  have  had  to  say  to  any 
sort  of  "commemoration"  other  than  the  memory  that 
is  inextinguishable  and  the  admiration  that  takes  the 
form  of  personal  imitation  and  emulation. 

If  Stevenson  had  any  one  supreme  virtue  it  was  his 
sincerity.  If  he  had  any  antipathy  it  was  for  cant 
and  hypocrisy.  He  hated  display  and  exploitation  and 
parade.  Dissimulation  and  pretense  were  abominable 
to  him.  That  he  loved  children  goes  without  saying. 
All  good  men  love  children.  But  it  was  the  childish- 
ness of  children  that  he  loved,  not  the  affectations  and 
pretensions  of  children  who  write  letters  to  news- 
papers and  who  demand  admiration  for  their  precocity. 
There  are  very  few  children  in  San  Francisco  who 
ever  heard  of  Stevenson.  They  are  so  poisoned  with 
Sunday  supplements  and  the  garbage  of  daily  jour- 
nalism that  they  are  hardly  likely  to  hear  of  him. 
Children  nowadays  have  almost  to  be  forced  to  read 


Dickens,  and  as  for  Thackeray  and  Scott,  their  books 
are  never  disturbed  on  the  library  shelves.  And  yet 
we  are  asked  to  participate  in  the  drumming  up  of 
the  children  of  the  city  and  of  the  filching  from  them 
of  their  pennies  under  the  disgusting  pretense  that  they 
are  so  enamored  of  Stevenson  that  they  want  to  com- 
memorate his  memory  and  to  spend  their  pocket  money 
in  the  doing  of  it.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  introduce 
the  name  of  Stevenson  at  all  ?  The  childish  imagina- 
tion that  is  not  touched  by  the  thought  of  childish 
suffering  is  surely  beyond  the  reach  of  an  appeal  to 
the  memory  of  a  man  of  whom  the  average  child  has 
never  heard.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  follow  a  method 
that  is  indirect  and  insincere?  Why  not  ask  children 
frankly  to  help  other  children  who  are  suffering,  not 
because  Stevenson  loved  children,  but  because  they 
themselves  love  children?  And  it  is  so  much  better  to 
love  children  than  to  pretend  to  love  Stevenson — at 
least  that  is  what  Stevenson  himself  would  have  said. 
Certainly  we  have  no  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  way 
in  which  we  have  preserved  the  memory  of  Stevenson. 
Our  chief  public  reminders  have  been  lawsuits  and 
divorce  cases.  Every  scrap  of  property  that  he  left 
has  been  the  cause  of  hateful  wrangles  between  harpies 
eager  to  coin  their  names  and  associations  into  money, 
and  not  only  to  wash  their  dirty  linen  in  public,  but  to 
call  upon  the  world  to  witness  the  process.  Not  one 
of  them  would  have  been  heard  of  but  for  the  man  who 
allowed  them  to  creep  under  his  shadow.  Time  after 
time  we  have  associations  of  mean  people  trying  to 
hoist  themselves  into  notoriety  by  subscription  lists  and 
appeals  and  the  whole  vulgar  paraphernalia  of  pub- 
licity, and  all  in  the  name  of  a  man  who  would  have 
despised  them  utterly  and  repudiated  their  work.  It 
ought  to  cease.  The  name  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
ought  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  market,  forever  dis- 
sociated from  money  and  the  money  plea,  and  left  per- 
petually to  the  silent  affection  that  was  the  only  thing 
that  he  ever  valued. 

Huerta  Refuses  to  Quit. 

General  Huerta's  refusal  to  step  down  and  out  at  the 
command  of  the  Washington  government  leaves  Presi- 
dent Wilson  choice  of  two  courses.  He  may  proceed 
against  Huerta  by  force  of  arms  and  so  drive  him 
from  Mexico.  In  a  military  sense  the  job  would  be 
easy,  for  Huerta  has  only  a  small  available  army,  no 
navy  at  all,  and  is  beset  by  domestic  factions.  Or, 
turning  to  the  other  horn  of  the  dilemma,  Mr.  Wilson 
may  take  backwater,  acknowdedging  either  openly  or 
by  implication  that  his  bluff  has  failed.  If  we  may 
believe  current  reports  he  is  in  the  way  of  doing  just 
this,  seeking  to  cover  his  retreat  by  the  pretense  that 
his  previous  orders  to  Huerta  were  designed  merely  as 
friendly  counsels  and  implied  no  mandatory  intent. 

On  the  whole,  the  best  thing  for  the  President  to 
do,  having  made  a  sad  mess  of  this  whole  business,  is 
to  admit  defeat  by  doing  just  nothing  at  all.  There 
would  be  in  this  course  a  painful  element  of  humilia- 
tion; but  humiliation  for  the  President  would  be  less 
an  ill  than  the  imposition  of  a  war  upon  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  War  is  certain  if  the  Presi- 
dent shall  endeavor  to  enforce  his  will  upon  Huerta 
And  war  would  be  no  holiday  parade.  Whatever  else 
may  be  said  of  them,  the  Mexicans  know  how  to  fight, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  would  rally  to 
any  standard  in  defense  of  the  independence  of  their 
country.  Huerta  has  declared  it;  Carranza  has  re- 
echoed it ;  anM  a  hundred  bloody  battlefields  within  the 
past  two  years  give  assurance  that  fighting  talk  on 
the  part  of  the  Mexicans  is  not  idle. 

President  Wilson  has  a  right  to  private  and  whim- 
sical opinions.     And  since  he  is  the  President  there  is 
a   certain   justification    in    making   these   opinions    the 
basis  of  his  policy  in  regard  to  Mexico.     Ther 
this  policy,  to  be  sure,  elements  of  fatuity,  stubboi 
and  overweening  conceit;  but  it  also  must  be  said 
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is  without  doubt  behind  it  a  genuine  even  if  a  foolish 
sincerity. 

But  President  Wilson  has  no  right  in  pursuit  of 
his  own  whims  and  in  the  face  of  counsel  to  force 
the  United  States  into  a  war  of  aggression,  only  in 
the  end  to  impose  upon  the  country  an  overwhelming 
and  ruinous  responsibility.  In  times  past  we  have 
had  aggressive  Presidents  and  weak  Presidents  and 
partisan  Presidents  and  vain  Presidents;  but  we 
have  never  had  a  President  so  consummately  bigoted 
as  to  make  his  mere  personal  will,  exercised  in  the 
face  of  intelligent  counsels  and  solemn  warnings,  a 
motive  of  war.  If  President  Wilson  shall  do  this 
wicked  thing — if  he  shall  force  us  into  war  upon 
Mexico — he  will  do  the  country  a  great  wrong  and 
make  of  his  own  name  an  everlasting  synonym  of  re- 
proach and  resentment. 


The  Logic  of  Intervention. 

Apologists  for  President  Wilson's  course  in  Mexico 
profess  inability  to  comprehend  the  logic  which  con- 
nects responsibility  with  authority.  Their  philosophy 
is  distinctly  inferior  to  that  of  Dick  Deadeye  in  the 
opera,  who  long  ago  discovered  that  "when  one 
feller  has  to  obey  another  feller's  orders  equality 
is  out  of  the  question."  Now  if  the  United  States  may 
knock  down  and  set  up  governments  in  Mexico,  that 
to  all  practical  purposes  and  intents  is  dominion.  It 
is  dominion  enforced  upon  Mexico  and  accredited — if 
they  shall  indeed  approve  and  consent — by  the  other 
nations  of  the  earth.  To  deny  responsibility  under  such 
conditions  is  merely  to  pettifog — to  palter  with  words. 

Passing  for  the  moment  the  tremendous  practical 
embarrassments  involved  in  pacifying  Mexico,  there 
remains  to  be  considered  the  permanent  obligation  for 
keeping  the  country  pacified.  President  Wilson's  theory 
calls  for  a  "full  and  free  expression  of  the  will"  of  the 
Mexican  people  to  be  followed  by  "orderly  constitu- 
tional government."  Mr.  Wilson  seems  unable  to  com- 
prehend that  all  this  is  but  the  unsubstantial  fabric  of 
an  Utopian  dream.  He  rejects  the  suggestions  alike 
of  experience  and  judgment.  He  disregards  the  testi- 
mony of  every  observer  of  Mexican  life.  He  prefers 
his  own  intuitions  to  any  and  every  other  species  of 
counsel. 

When  we  have  once  pacified  Mexico,  assuming  this 
to  be  practicable,  there  remains  the  duty,  definitely 
assumed,  of  sustaining  orderly  government  under 
terms  prescribed  by  that  alien  document  styled  the 
Mexican  constitution.  All  authorities  agree  that  this 
is  an  impossibility.  There  is  nothing  in  the  ex- 
perience of  Mexico,  nothing  in  the  ambition  or  instinct 
of  the  Mexican  people,  which  justifies  the  hope  that 
this  could  be  done  prior  to  a  schooling  calling  for  gen- 
erations of  progressive  life.  Every  nian  who  knows 
anything  about  the  Mexicans  understands  that  gov- 
ernment, if  there  is  to  be  such  a  thing,  must  stand  upon 
arbitrary  authority.  The  era  which  preceded  Diaz 
most  emphatically  illustrated  this  fact ;  and  it  was 
again  emphatically  illustrated  in  the  period  of  Diaz. 
The  Mexicans  may  indeed  be  ruled,  but  they  have  no 
power  to  rule  themselves.  The  ultimate  meaning  of 
Mr.  Wilson's  plan  is  the  imposition  of  the  authority 
and  power  of  the  United  States  for  that  lately  exer- 
cised by  Diaz  and  more  recently  by  Huerta. 

Does  the  United  States  want  another  and  a  vastly 
enlarged  Philippine  problem  on  its  hands?  Is  there 
anybody  outside  the  sphere  of  administrative  influence 
who  believes  that  it  would  be  practicable  to  assume 
imperial  authority  over  a  country  half  the  size  of  our 
own  with  its  eighteen  millions  of  ignorant  and  semi- 
barbarous  people,  without  propensity  to  industry  or 
social  order,  but  with  a  furious  disposition  to  fight?  Is 
there  anybody  with  a  mind  at  once  intelligent  and  sane 
who  does  not  see  that  we  should  be  loaded  up  for 
generations,  possibly  for  centuries,  with  a  responsi- 
bility entirely  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  our  government 
and  calculated  in  the  very  nature  of  things  to  perma- 
nently tax  our  resources  and  put  upon  our  system  a 
grievous  and  probably  a  ruinous  strain? 

Whoever  is  familiar  with  Froude's  review  of  the 
life  of  Julius  Caesar  must  recall  the  opening  statement, 
which  declares  something  to  this  effect :  that  of  the 
m;  ny  lessons  of  history  none  is  more  profoundly  im- 
pressed than  this,  namely,  that  a  self-governing  nation 
r  .n  not  endure  the  strain  of  maintaining  dependent 
i  itintries.  Mr.  Froude  is  right.  Wherever  the  experi- 
ment has  been  tried  it  has  failed,  and  its  failure  has 
carried  down  to  ruin  the  nations  that  essayed  it.  Even 
Rome,  for  all  her  genius  for  governemnt.  failed  in  such 


an  effort  and  went  to  smash  under  it.  Today  England 
sees  the  truth  of  Froude's  dictum  and  seeks  to  evade 
catastrophe  by  giving  autonomy  to  such  outlying  parts 
of  her  empire  as  may  be  entrusted  with  self-govern- 
ment. 

Arbitrary  authority  is  repugnant  to  every  principle 
fundamental  in  our  system.  Does  anybody  suppose 
for  one  moment  that  we  may  do  in  Mexico — or  in  the 
Philippines  for  that  matter — that  which  is  contrary  to 
and  repugnant  to  our  system,  likewise  that  which  has 
proved  fatal  to  every  system  approximating  our  own 
under  which  it  has  been  attempted  ?  Is  there  anybody  so 
fatuous  as  to  believe  that  we  could  possess  and  ad- 
minister Mexico  without  reaction  upon  our  own  system 
in  such  force  and  in  such  form  as  to  destroy  the  sys- 
tem itself?  Under  such  a  responsibility  we  should 
either  go  completely  to  smash  or  be  compelled  to  so 
remold  our  system  as  practically  to  destroy  its  in- 
tegrity. Exercise  of  dominion  in  Mexico  would  call 
for  such  concentration  of  powers  at  home  as  would 
leave  in  our  domestic  government  small  reflection  of 
that  equality  and  liberty  which  was  the  ideal  of  our 
fathers  and  which  remains  the  hope  of  every  patriotic 
man  and  woman. 

We  have  no  wish  to  paint  a  dismal  picture.  But  it 
is  useless  to  shut  our  eyes  and  to  stop  up  our  ears 
against  the  lights  and  warnings  of  experience  and 
common  sense.  To  give  mandate  to  Mexico  means  ulti- 
mately to  assume  responsibility  for  Mexico  before  the 
world.  It  means  nothing  short  of  absolute  dominion. 
And  dominion  over  Mexico  means  reconstruction  of 
our  own  system,  with  a  recast  of  powers  calculated 
to  enable  it  to  bear  the  strain.  It  would  mean  nothing 
less  than  abandonment  of  our  fundamental  ideals  and 
doctrines  with  the  throwing  over  of  all  restrictions 
upon  arbitrary  power.  Only  force — arbitrary  force — 
can  hold  and  ply  the  rod  of  arbitrary  power.  A  sys- 
tem adjusted  to  and  sustained  by  free  men  may  not 
without  ruin  to  itself  reach  forth  and  rule  a  myriad  of 
incompetents  and  dependents  under  the  grievance  of 
political  enslavement,  and  fiercely  disposed  to  resent- 
ment and  revenge. 


■Wilson  and  Carranza. 

A  diplomatic  agent  bearing  the  personal  commission 
of  President  Wilson — one  W.  Bayard  Hale,  a  combina- 
tion of  preacher  and  professor,  and  sympathetically  de- 
scribed as  a  man  of  "exceptional  culture  and  sincerity" 
— is  busily  engaged  in  secret  conferences  with  General 
Carranza,  a  factional  Mexican  chieftain  now  under 
arms  in  the  State  of  Sonora  just  beyond  the  American 
boundary  near  Nogales.  While  these  conferences  are 
behind  closed  doors  their  purpose  is  not  concealed. 
President  Wilson  has  become  a  partisan  of  Carranza  and 
is  seeking  to  aid  him.  So  far  as  anybody  can  make  out 
there  is  no  reason  for  this  favoritism — if  we  except  his 
hatred  of  Huerta — beyond  the  fact  that  Carranza  with 
subtle  judgment  has  chosen  the  name  of  "constitu- 
tionalist" for  his  faction.  A  party  designation  so 
happily  chosen  makes  appeal  to  an  American  Presi- 
dent predisposed  to  estimate  things  by  their  names, 
and  who  finds  it  difficult  to  distinguish  between 
pretensions  and  facts.  Now  for  some  weeks  Presi- 
dent Wilson  has  been  giving  moral  support  and 
encouragement  to  Carranza,  and  he  is  obviously  hoping 
for  some  turn  in  the  situation  under  which  he  may  be 
able  to  contribute  directly  to  his  revolutionary  efforts. 
The  spectacle  of  the  American  government  trafficking 
with  and  seeking  to  promote  a  provincial  rebel 
whose  only  title  of  authority  is  his  sword  is  not  a 
pleasing  one.  It  bears  all  the  marks  of  conspiracy  with 
assumption  and  treason  without  even  the  merits  of 
candor  and  courage.     It's  a  mighty  shabby  business. 

Let  us  reflect  a  moment  upon  what  will  happen  if 
this  intrigue  with  Carranza  shall  work  out  success- 
fully. It  is  essential  first  to  survey  the  geography  and 
to  consider  the  interests  involved.  The  State  of  So- 
nora, seat  of  Carranza's  revolutionary  activities,  is  one 
of  three  rich  Mexican  states  whose  northern  boundaries 
coincide  with  the  American  line  for  nearly  two  thou- 
sand miles.  In  soil  and  climate  these  three  states  of 
Sonora,  Chihuahua,  and  Coahuila  approximate  the 
general  conditions  of  the  American  states  of  Arizona, 
New  Mexico,  and  Texas.  It  is  a  group  of  fine  coun- 
tries. Years  ago  American  enterprise  discovered  this 
fact  and  has  long  been  active  there.  There  are  in  the 
country  large  American  ranch  interests,  mining  in- 
terests, and  oil  interests;  and  this  is  only  another  way 
of  saying  that  in  each  of  these  states  there  is  an  in- 
dustriously promoted  and  liberally  endowed  "American 


party" — that  is,  a  party  eager  for  annexation  under  any 
conditions.  For  with  annexation  the  value  of  every 
property  within  the  region  named  would  double  or 
treble.  This  is  why  the  Hearst  newspapers  are  so  eager 
for  intervention,  for  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  vast 
Hearst  ranches  and  rich  Hearst  mines  lie  within  the 
region  described. 

In  each  of  these  three  states  there  is  organized  re- 
bellion against  the  Huerta  government  and,  in  so  far 
as  it  may  be  dared,  rebellion  against  any  Mexican 
government.  Large  property  interests  in  the  hands  of 
Americans  are  anxious  to  fetch  over  these  Mexican 
states  into  the  American  Union.  This  is  why  rebellion 
in  Sonora,  Chihuahua,  and  Coahuila  is  always  well 
organized  and  liberally  financed.  There  are  plenty  of 
greasers  ready  to  fight,  and  American  land-owners, 
mine-owners,  and  oil  operators  are  always  ready  enough 
with  funds. 

Now  in  trafficking  with  Carranza  President  Wilson 
is  in  effect  conspiring  to  the  end  of  robbing  Mexico. 
Justice  to  Mr.  Wilson  requires  it  to  be  said  that 
in  his  innocence  of  practical  affairs  he  doesn't  un- 
derstand the  situation  and  doesn't  realize  the  effect 
of  what  he  is  doing.  His  purpose  in  dickering 
with  Carranza  is  to  strike  a  blow  at  Huerta.  But  the 
purpose  of  those  in  relation  to  whom  Carranza  is  a 
mere  agent  and  tool  is  that  of  American  annexation. 
And  this  purpose  will  not  be  put  aside  in  respect  of 
any  scruples  Mr.  Wilson  may  cherish  or  on  account 
of  any  pledges  he  has  given.  The  success  of  Carranza 
will  mean  just  one  thing — a  gigantic  grab  of  Mexican 
territory  by  the  United  States.  And  Mr.  Wilson,  how- 
ever he  may  be  disposed,  will  be  powerless  to  prevent  it. 

The  London  Spectator,  sitting  apart,  sees  the  matter 
clearly.  In  its  issue  of  November  15th  the  Spectator 
says: 

In  one  way  or  another,  sooner  or  later,  the  present  Ameri-  I1 
can  policy   must   lead,   in   our  opinion,   to   armed   intervention,  I 
followed  by  annexation.     There  is  no  other  way  in  which  one  ; 
state  can  permanently  control  another.     If  an  invasion  conies,  :| 
all   of   President   Wilson's   well-meant   resolves   to   make   clear 
to  foreign  nations  that  nothing  will  induce  the  United   States 
to   acquire   territory   as   a   result  of  intervention   will  come   to  1 
naught.     We   made  just   the   same   kind   of   a   declaration   and 
in  just  as  good  faith   when  we  went  to   Egypt,   but  we   never 
have  been  able  to  carry  it  out  and  never  shall  be. 

In  a  sense  it  is  curious  that  a  foreign  observer  should 
see  clearly  a  situation  to  which  the  President  of  the  j 
United   States  is  blind.     Explanation   lies  in  the   tem- 
perament  and   character   of   Mr.   Wilson.     Long   ago,  | 
under  compulsion  to  make  apology  for  an  act  of  un-1 
pardonable    rudeness,    he    confessed    that    his    was    a  ] 
"one-track  mind."     He  sees  only  one  thing  at  a  time.  ] 
At  the  beginning  there  got   into   his   head  a  quixotic 
view  of  Mexican  affairs  and  he  has  not  been  able  to 
get   any  other  view.     Facts   and   arguments   make   no 
impression    upon    a    mind    snugly    disposed    upon    its 
single   track.     He   can   see  neither  to  the  left  nor   to 
the   right.     To   a   congenital   narrowness   he   adds   an 
academic  cock-sureness.     And  so,  because  we  have  a 
theorist  instead  of  a  man  of  practical  wisdom  in  the 
President's   chair,   we   are  rushing  headlong  into   vio- 
lation of  established  principles  and  of  solemn  promises 
and   into   a   position  where,   as   the   London   Spectator 
clearly  sees,  the  President's  own  professions  must  suffer 
discredit  and  dishonor. 


The  Administration  and  Labor  Unionism. 

A  cabinet  minister  speaking  at  Seattle  last  week  de- 
clared that  one  of  the  chief  purposes  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Labor  was  to  encourage  and  promote 
iabor  unionism  in  the  United  States.  This  was  said 
presumably  in  the  name  and  at  least  under  the  suffer- 
ance of  President  Wilson ;  and  up  to  this  time,  although 
published  broadcast,  it  has  not  been  disavowed.  It 
comes  as  something  of  a  shock  to  those  who  have  sup- 
posed that  the  function  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor,  like  that  of  other  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment, is  to  promote,  not  class  interest  and  class  or- 
ganization, but  the  common  welfare  of  all  the  people 
without  respect  to  classes. 

Labor  unionism  as  it  has  been  exemplified  in  recent 
years  represents  not  only  class  interest  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  but  the  determination  of  a  particular  class  to 
possess  the  industry  of  the  country  as  a  prival 
monopoly.  It  assumes  the  right  to  say  who  m: 
and  who  may  not  earn  his  living  by  the  sweat  of  his 
face.  It  assumes  authority  to  levy  taxes  and  impose 
penalties  upon  whom  it  will  and  in  whatever 
may  see  fit.  Declining  to  make  itself  rcsj- 
the  laws,  it  seeks  to  impose  its  own  laws   ah 
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labor  and  capital.  It  sets  itself  up  not  only  as  a  maker 
of  laws  governing  industry,  but  as  judge,  jury,  and 
executioner  in  every  case  with  which  its  interest  or  its 
prejudice  is  connected.  It  presumes  to  go  beyond  the 
sphere  of  industry  and  to  dominate  the  political  life 
of  the  country,  saying  who  may  and  who  may  not  sit 
in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  who  may  and  who  may 
not  occupy  even  the  presidential  chair.  And  as  nothing 
is  too  great  to  lie  beyond  the  range  of  its  pretensions, 
so  nothing  is  too  small.  It  busies  itself  with  state  and 
municipal  affairs,  subordinating  every  other  purpose  in 
government  and  administration  to  its  own  conceptions 
of  its  own  interest.  It  makes  bargains  with  cravens  in 
office  and  dictates  what  laws  shall  be  enacted  or  nulli- 
fied with  the  conditions  of  their  administration.  It 
possesses  itself  by  force  of  numbers  and  of  a  bull- 
dozing aggression  of  the  powers  of  municipality,  and 
rules — and  rides — communities,  as  in  the  case  of  San 
Francisco  under  Schmitz  and  Ruef  and  more  recently 
under  McCarthy  and  Rolph. 

The  spirit  of  labor  unionism,  as  exemplified  in  the 
declarations  of  its  leaders  and  by  its  acts,  is  at  odds 
with  principles  fundamental  to  our  system.  It  makes 
no  acknowledgment  of  elemental  rights;  it  refers  noth- 
ing to  the  public  will.  Whether  its  projects  command 
a  majority  or  minority  support,  it  is  all  the  same  to 
unionism.  Its  function  under  its  own  conception  is  to 
declare  the  rules  governing  industry  and  public  policy 
and  to  break  down  and  destroy  whoever  stands  opposed. 
To  question  the  rightfulness  or  the  authority  of  its 
edicts  is  to  incur  ruinous  animosities ;  to  defy  its  au- 
thority upon  appeals  to  the  guaranties  of  the  constitu- 
tion or  the  laws  is  to  invite  destruction.  In  the  en- 
forcements of  its  projects  it  halts  at  no  crime  and 
seeks  even  to  sanctify  arson  and  murder  under  the 
fiction  of  revolution.  A  thousand  monuments  of  wreck- 
age and  ten  thousand  nameless  graves  bear  witness  at 
once  to  the  vigilance  and  the  mercilessness  of  this 
selfish  and  malevolent  force. 

Now,  are  we  to  accept  Secretary  Wilson's  statement 
that  under  the  conceptions  of  the  administration  one  of 
the  first  duties  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  is  to  promote  a  unionism  which  thus  stands 
openly  before  the  country  upon  the  assumption  of  class 
autocracy,  and  which  stands  both  legally  and  morally 
convicted  of  gross  crimes?  It  is  pertinent  to  ask  the 
President  of  the  United  States  if  he  gives  approval  and 
endorsement  to  these  pretensions  and  allowance  to  these 
claims.  If  the  President  has  thus  made  his  bed  with 
labor  unionism,  conceding  to  its  powers  above  the 
laws,  granting  to  it  likewise  immunity  from  punish- 
ment for  its  crimes,  acceding  to  it  a  paramount  au- 
thority in  the  affairs  of  the  country,  we  have  a  right 
to  know  it.  It  is  due  that  the  President  should  in  terms 
either  give  approval  or  rebuke  to  the  declarations  of 
his  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 


Ambassador  for  a  Year. 

The  letter  in  which  the  American  ambassadorship  to 
Russia  has  been  offered  to  Mr.  Henry  M.  Pindell  of 
Illinois,  the  "Original  Wilson  Man,"  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  documents  of  its  kind  ever  given  to  the 
public.  It  is  also  one  of  the  most  humiliating.  Os- 
tensibly the  letter  emanates  from  Senator  Lewis. 
Actually  it  comes  from  the  President  and  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  State.  It  offers  this  high  and  responsible 
position  to  Mr.  Pindell — who  presumably  knows  about 
as  much  of  diplomacy  as  he  does  of  Chinese — with  the 
clear  understanding  that  he  shall  hold  it  for  a  year  and 
for  no  more.  After  a  year  he  is  to  resign  in  order 
that  some  other  needy  politician  shall  have  a  turn  at 
the  trough.  It  assures  him  that  no  duty  whatever  shall 
devolve  upon  him.  It  promises  him  a  freedom  from  ex- 
pense and  a  pleasant  round  of  visits  to  European  capitals 
with  the  "delightful  companionship"  of  foreign  officials. 
Finally  it  reminds  Mr.  Pindell  that  he  has  a  little 
daughter  and  urges  him  to  "think  what  it  would  mean 
to  her  all  the  remainder  of  her  life  to  say  that  her 
father  had,  been  minister  to  Russia  and  all  the  honor 
and  prestige  that  will  go  with  it  to  the  third  and  fourth 
generation."  If  Mr.  Pindell's  little  daughter  should 
grow  up  to  be  a  woman  of  sense,  in  spite  of  her 
heredity,  she  will  hope  that  a  merciful  oblivion  will 
cover  the  discreditable  circumstances  that  led  to  her 
father's  appointment  to  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  unjust  to  place  too  much  verbal 
responsibility  for  this  supremely  fatuous  letter  upon 
either  the  President  or  Mr.  Bryan.  The  President  at 
least  will  have  squirmed  as  he  read  the  maudlin  non- 
sense   that    would    disgrace    a    liveried    flunkey.      Mr. 


Bryan  is  of  a  different  mental  calibre  and  probably  sees 
no  reason  why  ambassadorships  should  not  be  in- 
cluded in  the  plums  of  the  political  pie,  or  why  they 
should  not  be  handed  around  on  the  installemnt  plan. 
But  the  discredit  that  attaches  to  an  incident  of  this 
kind  can  not,  unfortunately,  be  reserved  for  home  con- 
sumption. In  addition  to  the  mortification  of  knowing 
that  this  is  the  kind  of  service  that  is  considered  good 
enough  for  the  country — a  position  conferred  on  the 
express  understanding  that  no  services  shall  be  ren- 
dered— we  have  the  additional  humiliation  of  realizing 
the  titter  that  must  run  through  the  diplomatic  services 
of  the  world  as  the  contents  of  this  letter  become  known. 

Of  course  they  will  become  known.  We  need  have 
no  doubts  about  that.  Mr.  Pindell,  we  are  told,  is  per- 
sona grata  to  the  Czar.  Such  expressions  have  usually 
only  a  formal  meaning,  but  there  will  be  something 
more  than  formality  in  the  curiosity  with  which  M,r. 
Pindell  will  be  received  by  the  assembled  diplomats  of 
St.  Petersburg,  who  will  be  eager  to  welcome  this  con- 
tribution to  the  hilarity  of  a  too  sombre  world.  Every 
one  will  want  to  see  Mr.  Pindell  and  perhaps  to  in- 
quire about  the  "little  daughter"  thus  born  to  a  glorious 
heritage  of  fame.  Mr.  Pindell  will  doubtless  be  the 
topic  of  the  day  in  European. diplomatic  circles,  and  we 
may  hope  that  the  "delightful  companionship"  to  which 
he  aspires  will  not  be  tarnished  by  derision. 

Unfortunately  it  is  America  that  must  suffer,  and 
not  Mr.  Pindell.  It  will  be  American  prestige  that 
will  be  mocked  rather  than  the  pitiful  little  ambitions 
of  a  Peoria  editor  anxious  to  associate  with  titles  and 
uniforms,  and  thus  publicly  warned  that  he  must  run 
away  home  at  the  end  of  a  year  and  let  some  one  else 
have  a  chance.  The  whole  world  has  been  invited  to 
inspect  the  machinery  that  produces  American  ambas- 
sadors. And  we  need  have  no  doubt  of  the  well-bred 
sneer  with  which  the  inspection  has  been  made. 

Evidently  it  is  of  no  use  to  hope  for  an  improvement 
in  our  diplomatic  and  consular  services  so  long  as 
there  are  "original  Wilson  men"  to  be  rewarded  with 
salaries  that  they  are  induced  to  accept  on  the  express 
understanding  that  there  shall  be  no  duties  "to  bother 
with."  Unfortunately  we  are  used  to  salaries  of  this 
kind,  but  we  are  not  yet  used  to  letters  that  humiliate 
us  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 


A  Word  About  "Booming"  and  the  "Boom"  Spirit. 

The  Argonaut  has  been  invited  to  contribute  to  a 
fund  of  $500,000  for  use  in  "putting  Northern  Cali- 
fornia on  the  map."  The  mone  be  went  in  ad- 
vertising,  sending  lecturers   thro 

other  forms  of  promotion  work,      i  ;;aged 

in  this  work  are  going  about  it  in  a  n 
religious  earnestness  and  beyond  a  doubt  ^ 
by  the  conviction  that  they  are  doing  somethi:i 
fine  and  worthy. 

None  the  less  in  the  judgment  of  the  Argonaut  the 
very  last  need  of  Northern  California  is  this  sort  of 
exploitation.  Already  Northern  California  is  so  defi- 
nitely "on  the  map"  that  it  contains  approximately  one 
and  one-half  million  of  people  and  contributes  pro- 
digious values  each  year  to  the  world's  useful  and 
needful  commodities.  Not  only  this,  Northern  Cali- 
fornia is  growing  at  a  prodigious  rate.  There  is  no 
incoming  train  which  does  not  bring  recruits  to  its 
permanent  population ;  and  despite  the  decadence  of  the 
times  the  birth  rate  is  satisfactory.  If  being  "on  the 
map"  bears  any  relation  to  material  welfare  and  to 
material  progress,  then  Northern  California  is  already 
doing  very  well,  thank  you. 

We  wonder  if  it  ever  occurs  to  the  people  who  are 
so  profoundly  infected  with  the  boom  spirit  that  a 
country  can  grow  too  fast  for  its  own  good.  It  takes 
time  and  usage — much  time  and  much  usage — to  co- 
ordinate the  forces  of  a  community  whose  elements  have 
come  together  from  various  sources.  There  is  a  limit 
to  the  ratio  of  new  population  which  any  community 
may  absorb  without  sacrifice  of  its  characteristic  quali- 
ties. If  the  influx  be  in  undue  proportion  it  tends 
not  so  much  to  community  progress  as  to  community 
deterioration,  since  it  takes  as  well  as  gives.  There  are 
sections  of  this  state  and  of  neighboring  states  which 
illustrate  the  principle.  New  population  has  come  in 
so  suddenly  and  in  such  numbers  as  literally  to  subordi- 
nate and  overwhelm  the  original  element.  Such  com- 
munities have  not  so  much  grown  as  they  have  been 
made  over.     And  not  always  to  their  advantage. 

Now  the  Argonaut  is  very  much  of  a  Californian. 
It  values  highly  the  California  spirit,  a  spirit  com- 
pounded of  many  influences  including  climate,  historic 


isolation,  traditions  of  many  kinds  and  moods,  etc.  It 
is  ambitious  for  progress  not  so  much  along  material  as 
along  other  lines.  It  would  be  better  pleased  to  see 
an  advancing  civilization,  with  higher  standards  of  life 
on  the  part  of  those  who  now  live  in  the  country  than 
to  see  a  million  more  people  here.  Looking  back  a  few 
years  it  can  but  reflect  that  as  a  community  we  were 
quite  as  prosperous  and  happy  with  half  our  present 
population  as  we  are  now.  Its  enthusiasm,  therefore, 
does  not  run  so  much  to  numbers  as  to  other  and  to 
what  it  deems  more  important  things. 

The  Argonaut  will  make  no  contribution  to  the  new 
movement  to  put  Northern  California  "on  the  map." 
It  would  be  very  glad  to  contribute  to  any  movement 
tending  to  a  better  order  of  life  here.  There  is  always 
room  for  improvement  on  this  score.  But  mere  in- 
crease in  numbers  without  regard  to  quality,  and  in 
view  of  the  effects  of  increased  numbers  upon  com- 
munity life,  it  regards  rather  with  doubt  than  with 
hope.  For  what  matters  it  if  numbers  be  increased, 
if  commodities  be  multiplied,  if  old  cities  be  enlarged  and 
new  cities  rise  up,  if  withal  there  be  no  enlargement  of 
our  intellectual  and  moral  standards?  A  time  has  come, 
we  think,  when  the  serious  concern  of  California  should 
be  not  so  much  for  the  numbers  of  its  population — cer- 
tainly not  for  the  numbers  of  imported  population — as 
for  the  character  of  the  people  already  here.  We  have 
a  country  of  abounding  fertility  and  of  amazing  charm. 
Its  fame  already  is  spread  around  the  world.  Popula- 
tion will  come  to  it  fast  enough.  The  energies  of  the 
country,  instead  of  being  devoted  to  the  making  and 
spreading  of  boom  literature,  to  the  support  of  itinerant 
lecturers  and  to  the  dissemination  of  seductive  appeals 
for  new  population  would  better  be  given  to  the  en- 
largement of  the  conditions  and  influences  which 
make  for  better  living  and  higher  character. 

If  this  writing  has  quite  unconsciously  grown  into 
a  bit  of  a  sermon  it  is  perhaps  none  the  worse  for  it. 


THE  NEW  TARIFF  AS  IT  WORKS  OUT. 

♦ 

Mr.  Bennett  Cites  Some  Significant  Facts  and  Makes  Some 
Suggestive  Comparisons. 


Washington,  November  15,  1913. 

Goods  shipped  in  American  bottoms,  apparently,  are 
not  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  five  per  cent  rebate  pro- 
vided by  Congress  as  a  method  of  boosting  our  mer- 
chant marine.  The  plan  of  Representative  Underwood, 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  which 
was  avowedly  designed  to  bring  about  the  abrogation 
of  the  long-standing  commercial  agreements  with  for- 
eign nations,  has  been  declared  null  and  void  by 
"-General  McReynolds. 

of  the  chief  Democratic  tariff  schemes  goes 

The   result   is   merely   what   was   ex- 

•sident  was  lukewarm   in  his   support 

'he  Senate  was  violently  opposed  to 

provision  was  so  worded  that 

ible  to  figure  out  whether  it 

w  iption  to  foreign  as  well 

as  America::  ay  existed,  or  whether 

the  plan  was  to  give  n<  tt  foreign  nor  American 

ships  exemption  in  such  cases. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  administration  is  per- 
sisting in  its  general  tariff  attitude.  Despiir  the  wide- 
spread criticism  of  the  plan  to  take  action  against  manu- 
facturers who  reduce  wages  as  a  resul  new 
tariff  law,  Secretary  Redfield-of  the  .  it  of 
Commerce  announces  that  he  has  not  abandoned 
scheme  of  retaliation. 

In  a  recent  speech  Secretary  Redfield  stid  that  the 
powers  of  his  department  might  be  use  lira  ertain 
conditions  to  learn  whether  there  was  am  juMi6cation 
for  a  reduction  of  wages,  when  alleged  to 
because  of  tariff  changes.  Not  only  does  Mr.  Redfield 
insist  that  he  intends  to  carry  out  this  plan,  but  he 
adds  that  he  has  a  scheme  for  the  investigation  of  public 
utility  corporations  which  will  be  "conducted  in  a  spirit 
of  entire  friendliness  and  with  the  object  in  view  of 
aiding  both  the  corporations  themselves  and  the  public 
utilities  commissions  of  the  cities  and  states." 

In  nearly  every  move  which  has  been  made  by  the 
administration  the  same  statement  is  made,  that  noth- 
ing will  be  done  to  hurt  legitimate  business.  The 
President  in  his  preelection  speeches  said  that  the  tariff 
law  would  be  so  framed  that  no  legitimate  industry 
would  suffer.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  American 
industries  have  suffered. 

The  same  reassuring  statement  was  made  in  connec- 
tion with  the  currency  bill,  but  the  bankers  of  the 
country  now  threaten  to  take  out  state  charters  if  the 
Glass  bill  goes  through.  There  is  the  same  note  of  re- 
assurance with  regard  to  the  investigation  of  business 
men  who  are  forced  to  reduce  wages,  and  it  will  also  be 
made  with  respect  to  the  anti-trust  programme  which 
is  in  prospect  for  the  regular  session  of  Congr 


Curiously  enough,  the  plans  of  Secretary 
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November  22,  1913. 


benefit  American  industries  have  not  progressed  beyond 
a  conversational,  stage.  What  is  to  be  done  for  busi- 
ness is  the  big  puzzle  of  the  future:  what  has  been 
done  to  business,  everybody  knows. 

According  to  the  actual  figures  issued  by  the  adminis- 
tration itself,  the  high  cost  of  living,  as  estimated  with 
respect  to  foodstuffs  alone,  will  not  be  greatly  reduced, 
notwithstanding  the  promises  of  the  party  that  the 
prices  of  these  articles  would  take  a  tumble  after  the 
new  law  went  into  effect.  After  free  sugar  becomes 
effective,  basing  the  calculations  upon  the  duties  paid 
umler  the  Payne-Aldrich  law  for  the  year  1912,  the  net 
annual  saving  on  all  foodstuffs  for  the  American  people 
will  amount  to  just  66  cents  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  United  States,  if  the  figures  of  the  depart- 
ment are  to  be  believed.  While  reduction  of  wages, 
closing  of  mills,  and  the  resultant  impairment  of  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  people  may  easily  exceed  this 
figure,  and  in  fact  may  multiply  it  by  ten  or  twenty, 
the  Department  of  Commerce  gives  the  statement  that 
any  tendeiicv  in  this  direction  "will  be  investigated." 


Long  before  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  went  into  effect 
the  attack  on  protection  was  started.  The  campaign 
finally  resulted  in  a  political  upheaval  and  the  placing 
of  the  Democratic  party  in  power.  Already  the 
same  influences  are  at  work  to  boost  the  new  Under- 
wood-Simmons law,  in  order  to  make  it  popular  with 
the  people.  Senator  Chilton  of  West  Virginia  recently 
gave  out  a  statement  asserting  that  his  state  had  been 
greatly  benefited  by  the  experiment  in  free  trade.  He 
cited  three  cases  of  industries  whose  business  had  im- 
proved. He  did  not,  however,  take  the  trouble  to  men- 
tion that  there  were  other  concerns  which  had  suffered. 

In  a  speech  at  Plainneld,  Xew  Jersey,  Mr.  Malone. 
Third  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  was  recently 
quoted  as  follows:  "We  have  just  passed  a  tariff  bill 
which  is  going  to  be  the  best  tariff  bill  this  country  ever 
had.  I  was  in  the  United  States  Senate  when  that  old 
war-horse,  Senator  Gallinger — who  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Senate  for  thirty  years — arose  and  said;  'No 
better  tariff  bill  has  ever  passed,  and  no  tariff  bill  was 
ever  passed  with  so  little  friction.' " 


Mr.  Malone  was  in  error  in  thus  quoting  Senator 
Gallinger.  What  Mr.  Gallinger  did  say  was  that  he 
had  opposed  the  measure  because  he  believed  it  to  be 
wholly  bad  and  utterly  wrong  in  theory.  In  addition, 
he  merely  spoke  of  the  consideration  displayed  by  Mr. 
Simmons,  and  said  that  none  of  the  rancors  that  so 
often  marked  a  partisan  debate  would  follow  the 
passage  of  the  bill  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Malone  called  Senator  Gallinger  on  the  tele- 
phone several  days  ago  and  assured  him  that  in  the 
speech  at  Plainfield  he,  Mr.  Malone,  had  been  mis- 
quoted.    Senator  Gallinger  said  to  the  writer  recently : 

The  new  tariff  bill  is  a  slow  poison  which  will  not  have  its 
fcftect  for  some  time.  Already,  however,  many  mills  have 
closed,  and  many  more  will  close  in  the  near  future.  I  do 
not  like  to  engage  in  dire  predictions,  but  there  is  no  possi- 
bility that  this  free  trade  measure  can  be  digested  by  this 
protective  nation.  The  Democrats  are  whistling  to  keep  up 
their  courage.  They  know  that  they  must  do  their  cheering 
now,  because  there  will  not  be  much  cheering  of  any  kind  after 
the  country  has  experienced  the  effect  of  this  new  free  trade 
law.  Our  prosperity  was  so  great  under  the  Payne-Aldrich 
statute  that  it  will  carry  the  country  along  for  so'ie  time 
before  the  effects  of  free  trade  are  being  noticed,  it  will  not 
be  long  before  there  is  a  widespread  resentment  against  the 
present  administration.  I  am  willing  to  predict  right  now 
that  the  Republican  party  will  come  back  into  power  on  a 
protection  issue  in  1916. 


President  Wilson,  Secretary  Bryan,  and  other  Demo- 
cratic leaders  claim  that  the  results  of  the  election  in 
Xew  Jersey,  Massachusetts,  and  other  states  were  an 
enthusiastic  indorsement  of  the  administration's  poli- 
cies. The  states  where  the  most  interest  centred  were 
Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey.  It  is  contended  that 
the  election  of  Walsh  in  Massachusetts  and  the  election 
of  Fielder  in  Xew  Jersey  vindicated  the  free  trade 
tariff  programme. 

Comparison  of  the  votes  in  these  states  proves  the 
contrary  to  be  the  case.  In  Massachusetts  the  vote  for 
Walsh,  Democrat,  candidate  for  governor,  was  180.36S. 
The  Progressive  vote  was  126,676.  The  Republican 
vote  was  116.314.  Foss's  vote  was  20,815.  Bird,  the 
Progressive,  Gardner,  the  Republican,  and  Foss,  the 
Independent,  all  ran  upon  a  protection  platform.  Walsh 
was  the  only  man  who  attempted  to  defend  the  free 
trade  law.  By  adding  the  Bird,  Gardner,  and  Foss 
votes,  the  protection  sentiment  is  shown  to  be  repre- 
sented by  a  total  of  263.S06.  By  subtracting  the  Walsh 
free  trade  vote  from  the  protective  vote,  the  result  is 
shown  to  be  a  majority  of  S3.438  vote  for  a  protective 
tariff. 

The  same  deduction  must  be  drawn  from  the  election 
in  Xew  Jersey.  Fielder's  vote  was  shown,  unofficially, 
to  be  about  172,000,  while  Stokes's  vote  was  estimated 
at  140.000,  and  Colby's  at  45.000.  The  combined 
Stokes-Colby  anti-free  trade  vote  was  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  185,000,  and  by  subtracting  Fielder's  vote  there 
was  hown  to  be  a  majority  of  13,000  against  the 
indorsement  of  the  free  trade  programme. 

Ira  E.  Bennett. 


Wiod   block    paving,    tried    and   discarded   in    many 
ities   of  the  United   States  thirty  years   ago,   is   now 
uing   back    into    marked    favor,    due     to     improved 
liods  of  treating  and  handling  the  blocks. 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 


It  seems  unfortunate  that  wrongdoing  should  be  so  much 
more  contagious  than  rightdomg,  that  bad  examples  should 
go  round  the  world  by  telegraph  while  good  examples  travel 
by  mail  and  are  usually  lost  somewhere  on  the  journey.  As 
an  example  we  may  cite  the  words  of  Lord  Crewe,  the  British 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  who  says  that  rebellion  in  Ulster 
means  also  rebellion  in  India.  If  the  men  of  Ulster  can  defy 
the  government  why  should  not  the  men  of  Bengal  do  the 
same  thing?  If  Irish  soldiers  are  to  be  quoted  with  approval 
as  refusing  to  deal  with  disorder  among  their  own  countrymen 
why  should  not  native  soldiers  be  commended  for  similar  utter- 
ances ?  If  English  suffragettes  may  break  windows  and 
heads  unrebuked  why  should  we  censure  the  mild  Hindu  for 
his  own  particular  brand  of  violence?  Indeed  why  should 
we  censure  any  one  for  using  whatever  force  may  be  re- 
quired to  attain  a  desired  end?  Some  people  prefer  dyna- 
mite, others  have  a  tender  preference  for  stones  and  hatchets, 
while  still  others  find  themselves  most  at  home  with  the 
dagger  and  revolver.  They  all  have  "causes,"  and  what  can 
be  more  sacred  than  a  cause?  Mr.  Lincoln  Steffens  finds 
that  the  possession  of  a  cause  is  sufficient  excuse  for  the  Los 
Angeles  dynamiters ;  President  Wilson  excuses  Mrs.  Pank- 
hurst  on  the  same  grounds ;  Sir  Edward  Carson  provokes 
civil  war  for  a  similar  reason  ;  and  now  Lord  Crewe  tells  us 
that  the  Hindu  is  watching  the  proceedings  with  envy  and  pre- 
paring himself  to  imitate  them.  Well,  why,  not?  Every- 
body's doing  it.  

And  yet  it  is  curious  to  note  that  the  prevailing  tendency 
to  revolt  is  nearly  always  adverse  to  the  moral  law  and  rarely 
in  support  of  it.  It  is  in  the  country  where  democracies  are 
supreme  that  the  assault  upon  the  restraints  that  are  essen- 
tial to  civilization  are  most  embittered.  It  is  just  among 
those  very  peoples  where  every  man  has  a  vote  that  we 
find  the  readiest  recourse  to  dynamite  and  guns.  If  there  is 
anywhe'  ■  an  inalienable  human  right  it  is  the  right  to  move 
about  tne  world  at  our  own  pleasure,  and  yet  we  read  that 
the  governments  of  Russia  and  of  Austria  have  determined 
wholly  to  prevent  any  emigration  whatever.  War,  we  are 
told,  may  break  out  at  any  time,  and  every  available  man 
will  be  wanted  for  the  army.  Some  half-dozen  men  at  most 
in  these  two  countries  have  issued  their  orders  to  the  incal- 
culable millions  of  their  fellow-men  that  they  shall  hence- 
forth live  in  one  part  of  the  world  only  and  that  any  attempt 
to  live  elsewhere  shall  be  punished  as  a  crime.  And  those  in- 
calculable millions  will  obey.  They  will  not  only  obey,  but 
if  they  should  be  summoned  to  arms  in  some  quarrel  that 
has  not  even  the  remotest  connection  with  their  interests 
they  will  go  forth  to  battle  with  hymns  of  patriotism  and  die 
gladly  for  the  glory  of  the  fatherland.  The  guiding  principle 
of  the  present  humanity  seems  to  be  abject  obedience  to 
immoral  laws,  a  creeping  and  cringing  subservience  to  tyranny, 
coupled  with  a  fiery  resistance  to  all  restraints  essential  to 
the  preservation  of  the  human  race. 


Reports  from  New  York  say  that  the  Bull  Moosers  are 
now  seriously  alarmed  at  the  canonization  of  William  Sulzer. 
It  was  all  very  well  to  give  him  his  victory  as  Progressive 
candidate  for  assemblyman  from  the  sixth  district,  but  this 
sort  of  thing  can  easily  go  too  far,  and  then  Mr.  Roosevelt 
would  be  seriously  displeased.  Sulzer  is  already  imagining 
himself  in  the  White  House.  He  has  avowed  himself  as  a 
candidate  for  the  Senate,  and  if  the  hysterias  of  the  gutter 
should  go  much  further  there  might  be  something  like  a 
divided  sovereignty.  The  Sulzer  candle  must  be  snuffed, 
and  it  is  said  that  a  voice  from  South  America  will  presently 
be  invoked  to  perform  the  needed  operation.  In  the  mean- 
time the  Progressive  leaders  in  Xew  York  are  assuming  a 
distinctly  sour  expression  whenever  the  name  of  Sulzer  is 
uttered  in  their  presence. 


In  a  recent  story  by  Gouverneur  Morris  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing piece  of  compromising  information  about  the  hero : 
"In  a  grove  of  hawthorns,  kneeling,  sitting  upon  her  heels 
and  contemplating  her  Oriental  charms  in  a  deep  pool,  he 
came  suddenly  upon  the  Princess  Lo  and  her  little  green 
monkey."  It  is  all  very  well  to  divert  our  attention  with 
green  monkeys  and  the  like,  but  we  should  like  to  know 
what  the  hero  was  doing  sitting  on  the  heroine's  heels.  It 
sounds  improper  and  uncomfortable.  And  in  view  of  so 
close  a  proximity  we  can  only  wonder  how  it  was  that  "he 
came  suddenly"  upon  her.  Perhaps  Mr.  Morris  will  explain 
and  put  us  out  of  our  misery. 


We  are  informed  exultingly  that  there  are  now  forty  "psy- 
chological clinics"  in  the  United  for  the  study  and  classi- 
fication of  mentally  defective  children.  Xo  doubt.  Probably 
there  will  be  forty  more  by  next  Tuesday.  The  supply  of 
quackery  never  fails  to  equal  the  demand.  In  this  connec- 
tion we  may  notice  a  letter  that  appears  in  the  Xew  York 
Evening  Post.  The  writer  draws  our  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing gems  collected  from  a  public  lecture  on  defective 
children :  "Three-fourths  of  all  school  children  are  feeble- 
minded." "Why  should  taxpayers  pay  for  such  children  to 
go  to  school?"  "They  should  be  taken  care  of  by  the  stale 
in  public  institutions."  "A  normal  man  may  marry  a  woman 
and  have  lots  of  feeble-minded  children.  You  never  know 
where  the  blow  will  fall."  So  it  seems  that  three-fourths  of 
all  the  existing  children  in  America  are  to  be  put  in  institu- 
tions. A  defective  child,  of  course,  means  any  child  that  is 
not  exactly  like  all  other  children,  any  child  who  dares  to 
show  the  abnormalities  of  genius,  any  child  who  ventures  not 
to   be  commonplace.  

What  may  be  called  the  doctrine  of  white  slavery  is  cher- 
ished by  the  modern   reformer  with   very   much   the  same  en- 


thusiasm that  theologians  once  gave  to  the  comfortable  creed 
of  eternal  damnation.  And  for  very  much  the  same  reasons. 
Therefore  they  may  be  disconcerted  and  even  indignant  when 
they  read  the  opinions  of  two  authorities,  one  American  and 
the  other  English,  to  the  effect  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  white  slavery.  The  American  is  Mr.  A.  W.  Elliott,  presi- 
dent of  the  Southern  Rescue  Mission,  who  says  that  after 
six  years'  diligent  search  he  has  been  unable  to  find  a  single 
white  slave.  He  says  that  "there  never  was  a  joke  of  more 
huge  proportions  perpetrated  upon  the  American  public  than 
this  white  slave  joke."  He  tells  us  that  in  the  course  of  his 
work  he  has  entered  at  least  two  thousand  five  hundred  houses 
of  ill  repute  and  talked  with  fifteen  thousand  of  their  women, 
and  there  was  not  one  white  slave  among  them  all.  He  does 
not  believe  that  there  are  "a  dozen  girls  in  America  today 
that  could  not  walk  out  if  they  wanted  to."  The  English 
investigator  is  Mrs.  Billington-Grieg,  and  she  says  the  same 
thing — that  white  slavery,  in  England  at  least,  is  mostly  a 
myth.  Mrs.  Billington-Grieg  continues:  "That  this  exhibition 
has  been  made  possible  is  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the 
Fankhurst  domination.  It  prepared  the  soil ;  it  unbalanced 
the  judgment ;  it  set  women  on  the  rampage  against  evils  they 
knew  nothing  of,  for  remedies  they  knew  nothing  about.  It 
ted  on  flattery  the  silly  notion  of  the  perfection  of  woman 
and  the  dangerous  fellow  notion  of  the  indescribable  im- 
perfection of  man.  .  .  .  For  the  rest  they  have  given 
emphatic  justification  to  those  who  question  the  responsi- 
bility of  women  in  public  affairs ;  they  have  provided  arms 
and  ammunition  for  the  enem}-  of  women's  emancipation." 
But  of  course  the  white  slavery  humbug  must  run  its  course, 
although  every  man  of  the  world  knows  that  it  is  humbug. 
Just  at  the  moment  it  is  the  "correct"  thing  to  smile  in- 
visibly at  these  feminine  enthusiasms  and  delusions  and  to 
seem  to  acquiesce  in  them.  It  is  a  part  of  American  gal- 
lantry.   

Mrs.  Pankhurst,  by  the  wa3f,  predicts  that  woman  suffrage 
will  drive  liquor  out  of  the  United  States.  In  that  event 
the  Columbia  State  wishes  it  to  be  clearly  understood  that  the 
people  of  North  Carolina  will  go  with  it.  And  the  conversa- 
tion of  the  governors  will  be  on  the  old  familiar  lines. 


The  production  in  London  of  a  new  play  by  G.  K.  Chester- 
ton has  led  to  some  amusing  interviews  with  the  author. 
Mr.  Chesterton  disclaims  any  attempt  to  analyze  the  character 
of  his  heroine.  He  says  that  he  is  not  in  that  line  of  busi- 
ness. He  has  no  liking  for  the  present  custom  of  setting  up 
a  woman  on  the  stage  and  then  "crowding  round  her  to  dis- 
cuss her  soul" :  "All  this  vivisection  of  woman  in  what  is 
called  the  modern  problem  play  is  nonsense — and  worse.  I 
think  the  analysis  is  shameful  if  false,  and  rather  more 
shameul  if  it  is  true.  I  feel  myself  that  the  woman  in  the 
play  is  a  difficulty  that  should  never  have  been  one.  You  do 
not  find  it  in  the  old  stories  that  have  made  literature.  It 
was  the  ancient  hero's  business  to  get  married  to  his  heroine, 
not  to  dance  around  her  for  information  about  her  soul !  To 
hear  certain  persons  in  certain  circles  talk,  one  might  think, 
if  one  were  fool  enough,  that  the  soul  was  an  exclusively 
feminine  possession.  This  analyzing  of  woman,  this  striving 
to  understand  her,  is  sheer  impudence.  There  was  something 
much  better  in  the  simple  way  of  the  pirate  of  old  who 
would  carry  off  a  woman  as  a  valuable  object,  which  he  pre- 
ferred not  to  understand,  but  only  to  possess.  This  was 
much  more  complimentary  to  the  woman  than  treating  her 
as  a  psychologic  freak !" 


WThile  we  are  all  congratulating  ourselves  on  the  over- 
throw of  Tammany  in  X'ew  York  there  is  another  election 
result  upon  which  we  do  not  congratulate  ourselves.  The 
Socialist  candidate,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Russell,  received  32,109 
votes,  which  is  an  increase  of  nearly  300  per  cent  over  the 
vote  cast  for  Mr.  Edwin  F.  Cassidy  in  1909.  It  is  more  than 
the  vote  cast  for  Mr,  Russell  for  governor  last  year  in 
Greater  Xew  York.  And  this  year  the  total  vote  is  60,000 
less   than   in  the  previous   election. 


Sir  James  Crichton-Browne,  the  greatest  living  English 
authority  on  mind  diseases,  has  a  word  of  salutary  warning 
for  those  who  are  always  telling  us  that  "something  ought  to 
be  done"  in  a  coercive  way  to  check  the  spread  of  mental 
degeneracy.  He  says  that  "if  all  the  feeble-minded  in  Eng- 
land were  locked  up  tomorrow  and  kept  locked  up  we  should 
very  soon  again  have  an  abundant  crop  of  idiots."  Heredity, 
we  are  reminded,  is  not  the  only  nor  even  the  chief  cause  ot 
idiocy.  Before  we  can  get  rid  of  this  scourge  we  must  get 
rid  of  infantile  diseases,  of  bad  sanitation,  and  we  must  re- 
form our  school  system  with  "its  artificial  production  of 
stupidity."  Then  again  we  have  to  remember  that  idiocy 
often  skips  a  generation,  and  "we  can  not  shut  up  a  man 
because  his  father  or  his  grandfather  wwe  weak-minded." 
But  there  the  learned  physician  is  in  error.  Our  reformers 
are  quite  willing  to  shut  up  any  one.  In  fact  that  is  their 
one  conception  of  a  remedy  for  human  ills.  And  then  as  a 
final  shock  to  the  eugenists — who  ought  surely  to  dread  a 
campaign  against  feeble-raindedness — Sir  James  Crichton- 
Browne  tells  us  that  "it  would  almost  seem  as  though  the 
highest  intellectual  development  in  parents  might  sometimes 
result  in  mental  deficiency  in  offspring."  But  in  that  case  the 
remedy  is,  once  more,  simple.  Let  us  shut  up  every  one  of 
the    "highest    intellectual    development." 

Sidney  G.  P.  Corvn. 


The  German  government  has  for  years  fixed  the 
retail  price  of  drugs,  even  to  the  extent  of  designating 
what  must  be  charged  for  bottle,  cork,  label,  or  oint- 
ment box  used  in  dispensing  the  medicine.  Such  list, 
revised  each  year,  furnishes  a  curiously  interesting 
supplement  to  the  German  drug  journals. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


THREE  HALTS  AND  A  RIVER. 


When  the  Regiment  Was  Ordered  to  Paris. 


The  Thirteenth  Cuirassiers  is  not  the  most  virtuous 
corps  in  the  French  army,  which  rather  prides  itself  on 
not  being  exclusively  recruited  by  Galahads  and  Jo- 
sephs. The  cavalry  is  notoriously  naughty  every- 
where; and  the  Thirteenth  Cuirassiers  regarded  itself 
as  being  the  first  cavalry  regiment  in  France.  And, 
albeit  there  is  not  a  French  cavalry  corps  in  existence 
which  has  not  the  same  happy  opinion  of  itself,  the 
Thirteenth's  pretensions  were  not  altogether  preposter- 
ous. From  Nancy  to  Auch,  from  Kuimper  to  Cham- 
ber)-, it  enjoyed  one  of  the  most  delightfully  detestable 
reputations  that  ever  made  martial  bosom  swell  beneath 
the  breast-plate.  A  Thirteenth  man  could  not  ride 
down  a  village  street  without  leaving  two-thirds  of  the 
village  lasses  languishing  for  love  of  him.  The  men 
corrupted  all  of  a  servants'  hall  by  a  twirl  of  the  mus- 
tache; the  officers  could  not  enter  a  drawing-room 
without  freezing  with  prophetic  fear  the  very  marrow 
in  the  spines  of  civilian  husbands  and  fathers. 

A  regiment  with  this  reputation  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  give  enthusiastic  encouragement  to  legiti- 
mate, matrimonial  billing  and  cooing  within  its  bosom. 
And  there  was  but  one  sentiment  of  exasperation  in 
the  staff  against  Captain  Raoul  Rodement,  who  had 
offered  the  shameful  spectacle  of  conjugal  fidelity  and 
devotion  for  more  than  two  years.  There  he  was,  on 
the  very  morning  when  this  chronicle  takes  the  liberty 
of  commencing,  there  he  was  buttoning  his  gloves  be- 
fore his  baby's  cradie,  and  delivering  himself  of  such 
uncuirassier-like  remarks  as  this : 

"Must  go;  time  for  parade;  if  you  do  object  too 
strongly,  why  we'll  have  it  out  at  once.'' 

And  a  foolish  little  woman — pretty  enough,  the  regi- 
ment allowed — was  laughing  copiously  at  the  ridicu- 
lous warrior,  five  feet  eleven  inches  high,  pretending  to 
box  a  crowing  baby,  when  a  really  martial  voice  re- 
sounded on  the  staircase,  singing — horribly  out  of  tune 
— the  bugle-call  "to  horse'': 

A  cheval,  dragons,  vite  en  selle, 
A  cheval,  formez  vos  escadrons ; 

Que  chacun  erabrasse  sa  belle, 
A  cheval,  dragons,  nous  partons. 

"It's  early  for  Beaugency,"  reflected  the  captain.  "It 
must  be  a  debt  or  a  duel.    Xo  need  for  Helene  to  hear." 

But  Captain  Beaugency  was  not  to  be  secreted.  He 
entered  like  a  torpedo,  and  he  began  like  a  trumpet. 

"Luck's  turned  at  last,  old  boy.  Rum-tum-ti-iditty. 
France  forever — even  including  the  minister  of  war! 
Tra-la-la-itou  !  Wife  not  here?  Tant  mieux,  hang  po- 
liteness; you  know  what  women  are,  and  this  is  a  pro- 
found secret  as  yet." 

"What's  a  secret,  you  raving  lunatic?" 

Beaugency  divulged  the  mystery  in  a  roar. 

"Marching  orders,  dear  boy.  At  last,  a  long  farewell 
to  the  village  of  Huningue  with  all  its  charms  and 
creditors." 

"Where  do  we  go?"  asked  Captain  Rodemont,  be- 
coming restless  like  any  man,  after  two  years  at 
Huningue. 

"Where?  To  heaven,  dear  boy.  To  Paris.  Parigi 
ocara,  not  lascircmo" 

And  Captain  Beaugency  became  atrociously  musical 
again.    Then  he  added: 

"And  we  go  by  Dijon.  Tra-la-la!  a  day  at  Dijon — 
you  remember  Dijon,  eh?    Louise  and " 

"IT ill  you  hold  your  tongue?"  Rodemont  interrupted, 
in  a  fierce  whisper.    "My  wife's  in  the  next  room." 

"All  right;  I  understand.  But  after  all,  you  know, 
old  fellow — After  three  halts  and  a  river.' " 

Now,  it  is  one  of  the  unwritten  articles  of  war  in 
France  that,  removed  three  halts  and  a  river  from  the 
object  of  his  adoration,  a  warrior  may  legitimately  al- 
low his  affections  to  stray  elsewhere ;  and  Helene  Rode- 
mont had  not  escaped  one  word  of  Beaugency's  an- 
nouncement and  jubilations. 

These  jubilations  were  pretty  general  in  the  garrison. 
The  Thirteenth  Cuirassiers  were  not  more  exacting 
than  cuirassiers  have  an  undeniable  right  to  be;  but 
they  had  found  two  years  quite  sufficient  to  stale  the 
natural  and  artificial  delights  of  Huningue.  The  of- 
ficers' cafe — the  Cafe  de  la  Place — was  the  scene  of  de- 
lirious demonstrations  at  the  hour  of  absinthe,  when  the 
news  of  the  change  of  quarters  had  become  public. 
The  younger  officers  were  the  most  hilarious.  Serried 
ranks  of  dead  soldiers — empty  bottles — stood  upon  the 
tables. 

Lieutenant  Parabere,  of  the  third  squadron,  delivered 
trom  the  billiard  table  a  succinct  lecture  on  Paris, 
which  argued  a  far  more  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  Elysee  Montmartre  than  with  the  Louvre.  Sub- 
Lieutenant  Scheffer  overturned  four  tables  performing 
what  he  called  a  Wagnerian  waltz  with  his  superior 
officer.  Captain  la  Galette.  In  a  corner  a  couple  of 
elderly  majors  grumbled  grievously  over  their  domi- 
noes. 

"Four  everywhere;  rather  surprised  you  there — eh? 
Listen  to  those  nincompoops  yonder.  Paris,  indeed? 
As  if  the  extra  pay  covered  a  quarter  of  the  extra  ex- 
pense !" 

"Double  blank.  And  waiter,  where's  my  third  ra- 
tion of  green  soup  (absinthe),  sacre  tontierre!  Yes,  I 
should  like  to  know  what  can  they  want  better  than 
they  have  here?  The  beer's  three  sous  a  glass,  and 
you  are  in  Switzerland  in  half  an  hour." 

Thus  the  heavier,  hoarier  heroes  muttered   in  their 


stiff  mustaches.  But  Beaugency,  as  he  left  the  cafe 
with  his  friend,  would  willingly  have  executed  a  waltz 
down  the  High  Street  if  a  captain  of  cavalry  were  al- 
lowed thus  to  demean  himself  publicly.  And  Rodemont, 
despite  his  two  years  of  happiness  at  Huningue,  despite 
that  adoring  wife  and  that  adorable  baby,  was  begin- 
ning to  feel  the  contagion  of  his  friend's  enthusiasm. 

"You  are  certain  that  we  pass  by  Dijon?"  he  said, 
with  affected  indifference. 

"Certain;  and — and  you  remember  Rose  and  Ma- 
thilde?" 

"Y — yes,"  his  senior  said,  in  some  embarrassment. 

"Splendid  creature,  Mathilde — don't  you  remember? 
\\  hat  picnics  we  used  to  have,  the  four  of  us,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Burgundy  Canal !  Rose  was  a  nice  girl 
enough,  but  she  hadn't  the  majesty  of  your  Mathilde. 
We  must  go  and  see  them,  old  man,  on  our  way 
through." 

"Nonsense!  What  about  my  wife?"  And  Captain 
Rodemont  had  a  tone  of  virtuous  dignity  which  is  not 
often  heard  in  the  cuirassiers. 

"Ah,  bah !  after  'three  halts  and  a  river' ;  and  there 
are  two  dozen  halts  and  half  a  dozen  rivers  between 
this  and  Dijon." 

And  Beaugency  turned  into  the  substantial,  old-fash- 
ioned Hotel  de  Mont  Blanc,  where  the  lieutenants'  and 
captains'  mess  was  held. 

Raoul  Rodemont  went  to  his  dinner — his  married  of- 
ficer's dinner,  at  home — with  hazy  ideas  hovering  in 
his  head  which  would  have  better  suited  an  officer 
sworn  to  celibacy.  Dijon  and  Louise,  and  Rose  and 
Mathilde — especially  Mathilde — did  suggest  some  not 
unpleasant  memories.  They  were  the  light  loves  of 
two-and-twenty ;  days  without  morrows — one-epaulette 
days,  and  that  epaulette  on  the  left  shoulder — when  a 
louis  in  one's  pocket  and  a  lass  on  one's  arm  was  as 
fair  a  portion  of  Paradise  as  a  marshal  of  France 
would  ask  to  enjoy  in  twelve  hours.  Mathilde  was 
really  a  Gloire  de  Dijon,  and  the  Rose,  her  sister,  good- 
ness itself.     They  were  the  daughters  at  the  comfort- 
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able  hostelry  where  the  young  lieutenants  lodged.  The 
courtship  was  conducted  in  military  fashion;  but  the 
ladies  were  accustomed  to  military  fashions,  and  liked 
them.  And  what  frank,  gay  comrades  they  were  after 
the  capitulation  !  How  they  chased  their  lieutenants 
down  the  vineyard  slopes,  and  taught  them  a  local 
bonrree  at  the  village  ball  afterward !  Mile.  Mathilde 
had  little  outbursts  of  temper,  which  induced  Lieutenant 
Raoul  to  call  her  Moutarde  de  Dijon  as  well  as  Gloire; 
and  Mile.  Rose  could  never  be  persuaded  that  Shake- 
speare was  not  the  one  English  Pope.  But  how  they 
laughed  after  the  little  tempests,  and  how  prettily 
simple  was  the  avowal  of  ignorance. 

But  these  were  all  wild  oats,  sown  forever — the  down 
on  the  peach,  the  dust  on  the  butterfly's  wing.  And 
when  the  ex-rake  of  Dijon  found  his  wife  with  red 
eyes  and  trembling  lips — the  momentary  ugliness  which 
is  a  hundred  times  more  pathetic  in  a  pretty  woman 
than  all  her  beauty  at  its  best  and  brightest — he  forgot 
all  the  cuirassiers'  wicked  proverbs  and  wickeder 
achievements,  and  took  the  little  woman  into  his  arms 
quite  weakly. 

"Why,  mignonne,  what  is  it? — what  is  the  trouble?" 

"I  am — I  am  foolish — but  it  will  be  our  first — our  first 
separation,"  sobbed  the  innocent  hypocrite. 

"Only  a  fortnight,  cherie.  and  then  Paris,  the  salons, 
the  theatres,  the  dressmakers " 

"Oh,  I  don't  care  about  the  theatres  and  dressmakers ; 
and — and  couldn't  you  let  us  ride  with  you  as  far  as 
Dijon?" 

"My  dearest,  what  do  you  imagine  the  colonel  would 
say  ?  Do  you  want  to  give  him  apoplexy  before  he  gets 
his  brigade?    And  then — the  baby." 

"Ah,  yes,  the  poor  baby !" 

"Why  poor — he  isn't  ill?" 

"Xo,  but  I  have  a  fancy" — and  Helene  looked  her 
husband  shyly  in  the  face — "that  if  either  of  us  was 
ever  to  do  anything  wrong — to  tell  untruths — or — or 
have  secerts — he  would  fall  ill,  and,  oh,  perhaps " 

She  could  not  conclude,  for  Raoul  silenced  her  with 
a  kiss  and  a  "hush"  that  trembled  strangely,  consider- 
ing that  it  came  from  tmder  a  cuirassier's  mustache. 


And  that  evening  and  all  through  the  morrow  Mathilde 
and  Rose  were  as  far  from  Captain  Raoul's  virtuous 
mind  as  last  week's  last  cigarette. 

But  the  day  after  that  morrow  was  the  day  of  depart- 
ure, and  a  spirit  of  reckless  adventure  was  in  the  air. 
The  preceding  evening  had  been  spent  in  a  riotous  cele- 
bration of  the  event.  Punch  had  flowed  freely,  and 
Beaugency  had  composed  an  amorous  guide  to 
Huningue  and  its  environs,  which  was  designed  for  the 
instruction  of  the  new  garrison,  and  which  is  yet 
famous  in  the  military  subdivision.  Even  the  elderly 
warriors  had  partaken  of  the  punch,  and  felt  some- 
thing of  the  pervading  restlessness  this  morning — per- 
haps because  of  the  punch.  For  to  be  en  route,  no 
matter  the  destination,  is  a  happy  thing  in  any  sol- 
dier's experience,  when  the  season  is  propitious  and 
the  country  pleasant. 

Though  Raoul  Rodement  put  his  gauntlet  once  or 
twice  to  his  eyes  after  kissing  the  baby  on  the  threshold, 
he  tossed  his  horse-hair  cheerily  when  he  was  in  the 
saddle,  and  the  trumpets  sounded,  and  the  regiment 
clanged  down  the  chief  street  amid  a  chorus  of  fare- 
wells from  the  villagers.  He  was  not  unhappy  on  the 
road,  took  pleasure  in  the  slow  cigar  between  odorous 
hedgerows,  the  easy  pace  and  position ;  had  a  fair  appe- 
tite at  the  first  halt,  when,  after  your  orderly  had  seen 
to  your  saddle,  and  your  men  had  arranged  their  ac- 
coutrements and  opened  their  haversacks,  the  cantiniere 
spread  her  snowy  table  under  a  tree,  and  loaded  it 
with  cold  meats,  coffee,  and  beer-bottles.  There  one 
chats  familiarly,  one's  mouth  half  full,  with  chums  and 
superiors,  watching  the  cantine  girl  speeding  from  the 
officers  to  the  men,  who,  at  their  horses'  heads,  feed 
beast  and  man  with  dry  bread,  the  remainder  of  last 
night's  dinner,  or  some  dainty  given  by  a  kind  hostess 
to  the  trooper  billeted  upon  her.  Then  the  trumpet 
sounds:  "To  horse";  and  in  three  minutes  the  regi- 
ment is  again  moving,  threading  the  country  ways  like 
a  golden  serpent. 

By  the  time  they  reached  Dijon  the  most  moderately 
veracious  historian  must  have  allowed  that  in  the  matter 
of  moral  laxity  Captain  Rodemont  was  pretty  well  in 
unison  with  Captain  Beaugency.  He  had  a  hurried  con- 
versation with  his  friend  while  the  billets  were  dis- 
tributed to  the  officers  before  entering  the  town,  and 
when  they  rode  into  the  picturesque  old  city,  music 
ahead,  doctor  and  veterinary  surgeon  behind  with  the 
wagons  and  the  disabled  horses,  he  had  altogether  for- 
gotten Huningue  for  the  moment — ay,  and  even  the 
baby.  He  had  scarcely  patience  enough  to  superintend 
his  men  distributing  the  soup  and  beef  in  their  canvas 
trousers  and  stable-jackets. 

"Well?"  he  said,  quite  breathlessly,  the  monster;  and 
Beaugency,  grinning  grossly  under  his  tawny  bristles, 
answered,  with  deep  diplomacy : 

"Saw  them  both  in  the  crowd,  and  have  arranged  a 
dinner  for  this  evening — at  least  with  Rose.  But  oh. 
my  poor  fellow,  you  have  been  quite  cut  out  by  the  in- 
fantry— Captain  Othello,  of  the  One  Hundred  and 
Third." 

Rodement  twisted  his  mustache  savagely.  It  is  all 
very  well  to  have  virtuous  principles,  an  an  adored 
wife  and  baby,  but  to  be  eclipsed  by  a  captain  of  foot 
is  an  unbearable  humiliation  for  an  officer  of  cuiras- 
siers, and  the  Thirteenth  to  boot ! 

"We'll  see,"  he  said,  shortly.  "Let's  meet  at  the  cafe 
after  wre  find  our  quarters.  Tell  Rose  to  tell  her  sister 
I  am  there,  and  let  Othello  come  if  he  likes." 

And  he  strode  away,  with  a  little  Hecla  of  pride  and 
jealousy  bubbling  under  the  left  swell  of  his  breast- 
plate. 

He  was  billeted  at  a  doctor's  house.  A  servant  in 
tears  opened  the  door,  and  in  a  few  minutes  a  worn. 
sad-eyed,  broken  man  came  to  him. 

"Pardon  me,  monsieur,  I  can  not  receive  you.  A 
great  sorrow — will  you  accept  a  lodging  at  an  hotel  ? 
Look — see  here" — and  he  half  opened  the  door  of  the 
adjoining  room. 

There  a  woman  sat  weeping  with  quiet  resignation 
beside  a  cot,  and  there  a  little  baby  with  yellow  cheeks 
and  half-closed  eyes  lay  at  the  end  of  his  little  life's 
trouble. 

The  soldier  felt  his  eyes  burn  and  brim  with  tears. 
He  wrung  the  doctor's  hand  a  minute,  and  then  flung 
away  wildly  down  the  street  to  the  first  hotel,  where 
he  shut  himself  in  a  room,  murmuring  to  himself  with 
a  sick  foreboding:     "Oh,  my  own  boy,  my  own  boy." 

Two  hours  afterward  a  waiter  came  to  the  door. 

"A  lady  to  see  you,  sir." 

"I  can  see  nobody,"  was  the  rough  response. 

"But  the  lady  insists,  sir."  the  waiter  went  on. 

"Did  you  hear  me?"  shouted  the  captain  in  his  most 
strident  tone.  "I  know  no  lady  here — I  don't  want  to 
know  any — and  you  will  leave  me  alone,  or " 

And  he  marched  on  the  waiter,  who  fled,  leaving  the 
door  ajar.     A  little  woman  slid  into  the  room. 

"Raoul,"  she  whispered. 

But  Raoul  was  trying  to  write  a  letter,  with  two  por- 
traits before  him.  Then  when  she  touched  him  he 
turned,  caught  her  hands,  and  cried : 

"Helene!     Oh,  then,  it's  true:  the  baby " 

But  the  baby  was  already  in  the  room  in  its  nurse's 
arms,  and  its  mother  explaining  her  jealous  journey; 
and  Raoul  was  laughing  with  wet  eyelashes,  and 
dancing  the  baby  and  kissing  the  wife  like  a  mariner 
saved  from  shipwreck,  half  made  from  the  salr  • 
sea  and  the  despair  of  his  soul. 

So,  despite  three  halts  and  a  river,  Raoul  P 
was  true. — Evelyn  Jerrold. 
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THE  FALL  SEASON  IN  LONDON. 


Biography  and  Fiction  Dominate  the  Publishers'  Lists. 
• 

Apart  from  fiction,  the  flood  of  which  is  as  swift  and 
overwhelming  as  ever,  the  fall  publishing  season  in 
London  promises  to  be  distinguished  by  the  number  if 
not  the  importance  of  biographical  and  kindred  works. 
Xot  that  there  are  not  some  notable  memoirs  among 
the  number;  on  the  contrary,  a  season  can  not  be  said 
to  be  barren  which  is  to  give  us  lives  of  Lord  Lytton, 
Francis  Thompson.  Matthew  Prior,  Henry  Labouchere, 
Florence  Nightingale,  and  a  further  instalment  of  the 
biography  of  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield.  But  it  may  well 
prove  that  some  of  the  lives  which  seem  to  offer  least 
promise  in  the  prospect  will  attain  a  real  value  in  the 
retrospect.  This  is  eminently  an  age  in  which  nothing 
escapes  print,  least  of  all  anything  in  the  form  of  biog- 
raphy. If  I  were  asked  to  hazard  an  explanation  of  the 
amazing  frequency  of  biographical  works  I  should  be 
tempted  to  point  to  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biogra^ 
phy  as  the  most  effective  cause.  That  monumental 
work  has  been  a  veritable  mine  of  suggestion  to  the 
hack  writer.  He  has  but  to  spend  a  day  or  two  in 
glancing  over  the  bibliographies  appended  to  each  of 
the  articles  to  discover  what  notable  is  still  un- 
biographed.  'Tis  true  he  will  be  wise  to  correct  his  list 
by  catalogues  of  recent  publication,  else  he  may  get  to 
work  on  a  "life"  and  then  discover  that  he  has  been 
forestalled.  But  the  list  of  the  unbiographed  is  so 
lengthy  that  he  should  not  be  long  in  hitting  upon  a 
safe  subject.  If,  when  that  has  been  achieved,  he  can 
discover  an  adequate  amount  of  manuscript  material, 
he  has  surmounted  the  chief  difficulties  of  his  task. 

Such  a  memoir  as  that  of  Matthew  Prior,  which 
Francis  Bickley  has  written  for  the  Pitmans,  no  doubt 
owes  its  existence  to  the  process  described  above.  The 
bibliography  to  Austin  Dobson's  sketch  of  that  poet- 
diplomatist  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography 
shows  that  no  set  life  has  been  written,  and  that  fact, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  publication  five  years  ago 
of  a  mass  of  Prior's  correspondence  by  the  Historical 
Manuscripts'  Commission,  is  sufficient  explanation  of 
Mr.  Bickley's  volume.  This  is  a  process  so  often  re- 
peated in  these  days  that  it  seems  worth  while  to  ac- 
count for  its  genesis.  In  many  cases,  too,  the  result 
has  been  exceedingly  happy.  If  Mr.  Bickley's  volume 
is  not  a  genuine  contribution  to  biography  the  fault 
will  be  his  own,  for  I  can  testify  from  personal  reading 
that  the  Prior  manuscripts  contain  a  wealth  of  in- 
teresting material. 

But  in  addition  to  the  treasures  of  biographical  ma- 
terial which  have  been  brought  to  light  by  the  commis- 
sion mentioned  above,  a  constant  overhauling  of  old 
family  papers  has  made  available  large  stores  ready  to 
the  hand  of  the  memoir  writer.  Two  examples  will 
suffice,  namely,  A.  M.  Broadley's  "The  Romance  of  an 
Elderly  Poet"  and  Oswald  G.  Knapp's  "The  Intimate 
Letters  of  Hester  Piozzi."  The  first  of  these  is  con- 
cerned with  a  late  episode  in  the  career  of  George 
Crabbe,  and  owes  its  existence  to  the  discovery  of  a 
bundle  of  letters  written  by  that  poet  in  the  sunset 
years  of  his  life.  Crabbe  had  to  wait  twelve  years  for 
his  wife ;  she  died  twenty  years  later,  leaving  him  to 
a  widower's  state  that  was  to  last  nearly  twenty  years. 
It  is  with  this  latter  period  the  new.  letters  are 
concerned.  They  show  that  he  carried  on  a  tepid 
flirtation  with  one  Elizabeth  Charter,  which  had  no 
definite  issue  despite  the  hints  he  gave  of  his  sore  lone- 
liness. LTnfortunately  the  editor  has  padded  his  volume 
to  an  alarming  extent.  If  he  had  been  content  to  issue 
the  letters  with  a  brief  introduction  and  a  few  notes 
the  volume  would  have  stood  a  better  chance  of  suc- 
cess. 

No  such  charge  can  honestly  be  made  against  Mr. 
Knapp  in  connection  with  Mrs.  Piozzi's  letters,  though 
it  must  be  owned  that  the  title  of  the  volume  awakens 
expectations  that  are  doomed  to  disappointment.  For, 
as  in  the  case  of  Boswell,  the  name  of  Mrs.  Piozzi  im- 
mediately suggests  that  of  Samuel  Johnson,  and  such 
a  suggestion  naturally  creates  an  anticipation  of  some 
large  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  famous  mor- 
alist. It  seems,  however,  that  Mrs.  Piozzi  creamed  all 
her  recollections  of  her  whilom  friend  for  her  own 
book  of  anecdotes,  leaving  absolutely  nothing  of  that 
kind  for  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Knapp.  So  the  interest 
of  this  collection  of  letters  is  not  Johnsonian;  it  re- 
sides rather  in  the  material  it  supplies  for  repicturing 
the  social  conditions  of  the  late  seventeenth  and  early 
eighteenth  centuries.  It  should  be  added,  however,  that 
in  addition  there  are  many  charming  glimpses  of  Mrs. 
Siddons  in  her  off-stage  life. 

All  who  are  interested  in  the  revolt  of  the  American 
Colonies  must  have  been  on  the  qui  vive  for  Reginald 
Lucas's  long-promised  "Lord  North,"  that  minister  of 
George  III  who  is  saddled  with  the  responsibility  of 
the  loss  of  America.  No  life  of  that  worthy  had  been 
written,  a  fact  which  gave  Mr.  Lucas  an  enviable  oppor- 
tunity. That  he  has  made  the  most  of  it  would  be  an 
over-statement  of  the  case,  especially  in  view  of  his 
omission  to  utilize  to  its  full  value  such  biographical 
mate'  ial  as  may  be  found  among  the  Abergravenny 
manuscripts.  It  should  be  remembered  to  North's  credit 
that  he  did  not  for  himself  wish  to  impose  on  Ameri- 
can any  terms  save  those  consistent  with  "the  most 
ct    liberty,''   and   that   he  declared   that   he   would 

ivc    abandoned    the    contest    had    he    not    been    con- 
niced  that  his  cause  was  "just  and  important."     Nor 

ii  s  Mr.  Lucas  make  quite  as  clear  as  he  should  that 


North  was  no  self-seeker;  notwithstanding  his  many 
opportunities  to  enrich  himself  at  the  expense  of  the 
state  he  was  a  poor  man  to  the  end. 

If  the  foregoing  notables  belong  to  a  rather  distant 
past,  no  such  objection  can  be  urged  in  the  cases  of 
Henry  Labouchere,  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and  Lord 
Lyons.  Two  of  these,  the  first  and  the  last,  have  inti- 
mate associations  with  American  diplomatic  history, 
for  Lyons  and  Labouchere  both  saw  service  at  Wash- 
ington. As  Lord  Lyons's  term  of  office  as  ambassador 
coincided  with  the  Civil  War  period,  his  memoirs  are 
rich  in  material  relating  to  Lincoln  and  other  leaders 
of  that  time.  They  are  also  of  extreme  value  for  the 
light  they  throw  on  the  downfall  of  the  last  Napoleon, 
Lord  Lyons  having  been  minister  to  France  during  the 
fatal  struggle  with  Germany.  Of  all  these  political 
biographies,  however,  the  one  which  has  the  most 
sparkle  is  that  which  tells  of  the  picturesque  career  of 
"Labby."  It  needs  a  large  knowledge  of  English  polit- 
ical life  and  social  manners  to  appreciate  this  uncon- 
ventional biography  to  the  full,  yet  it  is  so  full  of  good 
stories  and  cosmopolitan  experiences  that  the  Ameri- 
can reader  will  find  it  exceedingly  attractive.  Doubt- 
less the  same  assertion  will  hold  good  in  the  cases  of 
the  present  Lord  Lytton's  life  of  his  grandfather  and 
Sir  Edward  Cook's  "Life  of  Florence  Nightingale." 
Lytton  has  been  as  unfortunate  in  his  biographers  as 
Beaconsfield.  The  task  of  narrating  his  life  was  be- 
gun by  his  son,  but  cut  short  by  death.  The  grandson 
has  abandoned  his  father's  half-finished  work  in  favor 
of  an  entirely  new  biography,  a  decision  which  should 
result  in  a  long  over-due  adequate  memoir  of  the  author 
of  "The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii."  For  his  study  of  the 
famous  "Lady  of  the  Lamp,"  Sir  Edward  Cook,  who 
has  won  distinction  as  Ruskin's  editor  and  biographer, 
has  had  free  access  to  the  family  papers.  His  work, 
we  are  promised,  will  correct  a  "popular  legend"  with- 
out destroying  the  ideal  for  which  Miss  Nightingale's 
name  stands. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  booksellers  and  circu- 
lating libraries  the  most  profitable  type  of  book  a  de- 
cade ago  was  the  latest  and  most  sensational  work  of 
exploration.  Mudie's,  for  example,  actually  subscribed 
five  thousand  copies  of  Stanley's  "In  Darkest  Africa." 
But  such  orders  are  a  tradition  in  the  book  trade.  The 
squabble  about  who  discovered  the  North  Pole  seems 
to  have  effectually  damped  interest  in  records  of  polar 
achievements.  That  the  old  tradition  lingered  in  the 
mind  of  one  publisher  ere  the  dispute  broke  out  is 
clear  from  the  fact  that  he  made  an  offer  of  thirty 
thousand  pounds  to  the  egregious  Dr.  Cook  for  the 
exclusive  rights  in  his  manuscript.  Happily  for  that 
confiding  publisher,  Dr.  Cook  queered  the  contract  him- 
self by  infringing  one  of  its  conditions.  What  money 
has  changed  hands  or  what  royalties  have  been  prom- 
ised in  connection  with  the  forthcoming  narrative  of 
Captain  Scott's  ill-fated  expedition  is  a  well-kept  secret, 
but  it  is  obvious  that  the  publishers  expect  great  things 
of  that  book.  It  is  to  be  in  two  volumes,  and  be 
lavishly  illustrated.  Translations  have  already  been 
arranged  for  several  languages,  and  I  understand  that 
the  American  rights  have  been  secured  by  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co.  It  will  be  exceedingly  interesting  to  watch  the 
fate  of  this  polar  narrative;  for  the  sake  of  Lady  Scott 
it  is  to  be  hoped  it  may  mark  a  revival  in  that  type  of 
book,  though  the  omens  are  all  against  such  a  consum- 
mation. In  the  case  of  another  important  travel  book, 
A.  H.  Savage-Landor's  "Across  Unknown  South 
America,"  there  has  been  close  cooperation  between 
the  American  and  English  producing  houses,  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.  and  Hodder  &  Stoughton,  and  so  much  is 
expected  of  it  that  the  entire  book  has  been  set  in  type 
in  both  countries  for  copyright  purposes.  So  far  as  I 
can  learn,  the  new  tariff  laws  with  their  reduction  of 
duty  on  English-printed  books  will  lead  to  a  large  in- 
crease in  the  importation  of  English-made  books. 

In  the  event  of  such  an  increase  in  importation  it 
may  prove  that  America  will  once  more  be  the  salva- 
tion of  the  English  author.  For  without  some  such 
relief  as  may  be  provided  by  a  larger  transatlantic  mar- 
ket for  serious  books  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
writers  of  books  of  that  class  are  to  earn  a  living  wage. 
The  situation  in  England  has  been  materially  changed 
in  the  last  decade  by  what  may  be  called  the  shilling 
libraries.  It  is  not  merely  that  the  "Everyman"  series 
has  already  given  the  shilling  purchaser  a  choice  of 
some  seven  hundred  volumes  for  the  adornment  of  his 
shelves,  and  that  other  reprints  have  added  enormously 
to  that  number,  but  that  such  ventures  as  the  "Home 
University  Library"  are  offering  entirely  new  works 
by  the  best  writers  and  authorities  for  the  nimble 
shilling.  Nor  is  that  all.  In  increasing  numbers  our 
publishers  are  falling  into  line  in  producing  within  a 
few  years  of  original  publication  shilling  reprints  of 
books  first  offered  at  prices  varying  from  ten  to  sixteen 
shillings.  The  habit  of  "remaindering,"  too,  is  grow- 
ing fast.  If  an  expensive  book  does  not  at  once  catch 
the  public  taste,  the  balance  of  the  edition  is  cleared 
out  at  a  great  reduction.  Hence  the  bookstalls  of  our 
railway  stations,  which  ten  years  ago  used  to  be  loaded 
with  most  of  the  new  publications  offered  at  full  prices, 
are  now  filled  either  with  cheap  remainders  or  stocks 
of  the  shilling  reprints. 

Even  the  novelist  is  suffering  from  this  cheapening 
of  literature.  The  seven-penny  reprint  is  playing  havoc 
with  the  sale  of  the  new  six-shilling  novel.  Yet  there 
is  nothing  in  that  seven-penny  reprint  for  printer,  pub- 
lisher or  author.  I  am  informed  on  the  best  authority 
that  it  is  necessary  to  sell  eighteen  thousand  copies  to 


cover  the  cost  of  an  edition,  a  fact  which  explains  why 
all  who  have  ventured  on  that  experiment  now  wish 
the  innovation  had  never  been  made. 

Such,  however,  is  the  fascination  of  authorship  for 
those  who  have  had  no  experience  of  its  meagre  re- 
wards that  there  is  at  present  no  lack  of  manuscripts. 
As  Andrew  Lang  was  probably  correct  in  estimating 
that  out  of  every  hundred  novels  written  only  one  gets 
into  print,  it  would  seem  that  in  Great  Britain  alone 
there  are  at  least  a  hundred  thousand  novelists!  And 
the  situation  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  num- 
ber is  increasing  of  those  who  are  willing  to  pay  for 
the  publication  of  their  immortal  works.  For  fifty 
pounds  it  is  possible  to  have  printed  and  bound  an 
edition  of  some  seven  hundred  copies  of  an  average- 
length  novel,  and  there  are  countless  incipient  novelists 
who  seem  able  to  command  such  a  sum  for  the  glory 
of  appearing  in  print.  So  it  is  not  surprising  that  a 
publisher  of  a  score  of  new  novels  asserts  that  at  the 
end  of  two  months  only  two  of  them  showed  any  sign 
of  life.  It  is  indeed  an  axiom  of  the  book  trade  that 
the  average  life  of  a  new  novel  is  about  three  months. 

Of  course  there  are  exceptions,  but  they  are  not  so 
numerous  as  is  sometimes  imagined.  Certain  of  our 
novelists  are  so  often  in  the  public  eye  that  the  un- 
thinking will  conclude  they  must  be  best  sellers.  There 
is  the  case  of  H.  G.  Wells,  for  example.  He  has 
frankly  admitted  that  it  is  his  habit  to  demand  for 
each  of  his  new  novels  an  advance  payment  rather  in 
excess  of  what  the  book  is  likely  to  earn.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  his  average  advance  payment  is  one  thousand 
pounds,  a  sum  which  represents  roughly  an  edition  of 
twenty  thousand  copies.  Yet  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  more  than  one  of  Mr.  Wells's  stories  has 
reached  that  total.  It  has  been  stated  lately  that  a  well- 
known  lady  novelist  still  "holds  her  own"  among  the 
chosen  favorites,  while  the  truth  is  that  her  sales  have 
fallen  to  zero.  It  is  within  my  knowledge  that  whereas 
it  used  to  be  customary  for  the  trade  to  subscribe 
twenty  thousand  copies  of  a  new  novel  from  her  pen 
the  orders  for  her  latest  story  totaled  to  sixteen  copies ! 

Several  recent  novels  have  been  forced  into  circula- 
tion by  devious  methods  or  by  the  accident  of  a  kind 
of  secret  censorship  exercised  by  the  large  circulating 
libraries.  The  case  of  the  genius  of  the  Isle  of  Man 
is  too  notorious  to  need  comment,  but  the  experience 
which  has  befallen  William  B.  Maxwell  may  not  be  so 
familiar  to  Argonaut  readers.  Mr.  Maxwell  is  the  son 
of  the  veteran  Miss  Braddon  (Mrs.  John  Maxwell), 
and  considering  his  parentage  and  upbringing  few 
would  have  expected  him  to  write  a  suspect  novel. 
Yet  his  "The  Devil's  Garden"  has  been  placed  on  the 
index  by  our  secret  censors  of  fiction,  with  the  result 
that  it  went  into  its  seventh  edition  within  three  weeks 
of  publication.  The  same  inevitable  effect  has  fol- 
lowed the  banning  of  several  other  novels. 

Out  of  the  vast  flood  of  fall  fiction  there  are  a  few 
novels  which  have  succeeded  in  keeping  themselves 
above  water.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Eden 
Phillpotts's  new  departure,  "The  Joy  of  Youth" ;  Dolf 
Wyllarde's  richly  character-studied  "Youth  Will  Be 
Served";  Charles  Marriott's  almost  Meredithian  "Sub- 
soil" ;  A.  F.  Wallis's  Elizabethan  romance,  "Idonia" ; 
and  Arnold  Bennett's  "The  Regent."  Prompt  review- 
ing and  a  large  amount  of  space  have  been  the  fortune 
of  the  new  Thomas  Hardy  volume,  even  though  "A 
Changed  Man"  is  only  a  collection  of  short  stories 
which  have  already  been  published  serially.  When  this 
book  was  announced  it  was  concluded  that  Mr.  Hardy 
had  repented  his  vow  not  to  write  any  more  fiction, 
whereas  in  truth  it  is  no  violation  of  the  resolve  he 
made  when  disgusted  with  the  reception  of  "Jude." 

As  I  am  writing  within  twenty  days  of  the  two  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Laurence  Sterne  it 
may  be  noted  that  up  to  this  date  the  only  notice  taken 
of  that  impending  event  consists  of  an  admirable  article 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  the  text  for  which  is  fur- 
nished by  Wilbur  L.  Cross's  scholarly  edition  of 
Yorick's  complete  works.  That  such  should  be  the  case 
is  a  pertinent  illustration  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
best  editions  of  English  classics  now  available  are 
those  edited  by  American  professors.  Not  even  our 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  fellows,  who  have  unlimited 
leisure  for  kindred  tasks  and  a  comfortable  income  to 
make  them  independent  of  publishers'  royalties,  have 
rendered  such  good  service  in  the  editing  of  the  Eng- 
lish classics  as  the  professors  of  American  universi- 
ties. George  H  Palmer's  definitive  edition  of  George 
Herbert  is  a  case  in  point,  and  Professor  Cross's  Sterne 
is  a  worthy  companion.  Recent  research  in  connection 
with  the  Historical  Manuscripts'  Commission  has 
brought  to  light  several  new  letters  written  by  the  au- 
thor of  "Tristram  Shandy,"  most  of  them  penned  during 
his  tour  in  France  in  1762.  One  of  these  shows  that  he 
was  fond  of  his  glass  of  wine,  for  it  appears  he  went 
to  considerable  trouble  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  a 
vineyard  owner  that  he  might  stock  his  own  and  his 
friends'  cellars  at  the  cheapest  rate.  Another  letter 
gives  us  a  peep  of  Yorick  in  the  incongruous  character 
of  a  village  parson.  He  acquitted  himself  admirably, 
preaching  an  extempore  sermon  that  "gave  great  con- 
tent to  every  hearer."  Although  one  of  his  contem- 
porary rivals,  Richardson  to-wit,  foretold  that  in  a 
generation  "Tristram  Shandy"  would  be  entirely  for- 
gotten, it  is  significant  of  Sterne's  persistent  fame  that 
no  series  of  reprints  is  thought  complete  until  that 
unique  novel  is  included  among  its  volumes. 

Henry  C.  Shelley. 

London,  November  4,  1913. 
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A  VOLUME  OF  REMINISCENCES. 


Mr.  Frederick  Townsend  Martin  Recalls  Some  Persons  and 
Incidents  of  His  Career. 


Mr.  Frederick  Townsend  Martin  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  his  recognition  of  the  fact  that  readers  of  auto- 
biographies are  interested  in  the  author,  but  not  in  his 
progenitors.  Mr.  Martin  confines  the  earlier  story  of 
his  family  to  some  half-dozen  pages  and  then  tells  us 
that  he  was  his  parents'  sixth  child  and  that  he  was 
born  on  December  6,  1849.  His  family  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  unusual  harmony,  and  if  his  paternal  grand- 
mother threw  something  of  a  cloud  over  his  earlier 
years  he  found  full  compensation  in  his  mother's 
mother,  who  was  a  charming  and  luxury-loving  old 
lady.  Grandmother  Martin,  he  says,  was  to  him  the 
"Terror  that  walked  by  day  and  by  night." 

We  may  pass  over  many  of  Mr.  Martin's  earlier 
reminiscences,  interesting  as  they  are,  in  order  to  reach 
some  of  those  recollections  that  are  concerned  with  the 
better  known  personages  of  later  years.  He  tells  us, 
for  example,  of  Mme.  Melba  and  of  how  he  taught  her 
to  dance  the  cake-walk.  He  says  they  had  a  regular 
jolly  time  and  he  believes  Mme.  Melba  thoroughly  en- 
joyed herself.  She  threw  herself  heart  and  soul  into 
the  fun  and  soon  danced  like  a  past  mistress  of  the  art : 

I  remember  seeing  her  in  a  more  serious  mood  one  Christ- 
mas in  New  York.  I  was  staying  at  the  Plaza  Hotel,  and  as 
I  was  passing  through  the  lounge  I  saw  Melba  sitting  alone. 

"My  dear  Mme.  Melba,  I'd  no  idea  you  were  in  New  York,'' 
said  I. 

"Well,  I'd  rather  be  anywhere  else,"  she  answered,  "for  I 
feel  dreadfully  lonely.  I've  got  to  sing  to  thousands  of  people 
who  have  homes  and  who  are  enjoying  Christmas,  but  I'm 
quite  homeless  tonight." 

I  felt  sorry,  for  I  could  see  that  she  was  really  miserable, 
and  it  was  only  the  promise  to  dine  with  my  family  which 
prevented  my  asking  Mme.  Melba  to  dine  with  me.  And  yet 
there  was  a  subtle  irony  in  the  situation  !  Here  was  a  great 
singer  feted  and  flattered  everywhere,  and  she  who  had  so 
much,  wanted  so  little — only  to  be  at  home  on  Christmas 
night ! 

Mr.  Martin  has  had  interviews  with  three  Popes  and 
he  tells  us  of  them.  He  and  his  brother  obtain  access 
to  Pius  IX  through  the  good  offices  of  Cardinal  Anto- 
nelli  and  he  says  he  was  struck  by  the  sweet  expression 
of  the  Pope  and  that  the  charm  of  his  manner  attracted 
every  one  to  him : 

The  Pope  was  dressed  in  white  with  a  scarlet  hood,  and 
he  walked  leaning  upon  a  stick.  We  knelt  when  he  entered, 
and  Cardinal  Autonelli  stepped  forward  and  announced  our 
names. 

"Americans?"  inquired  the  Holy  Father  with  pleased  voice, 
as  he  came  forward  and  extended  his  hand  for  us  to  kiss. 
I  told  him  how  I  had  always  wished  to  see  him,  and  Pius 
replied   kindly  : 

"Well,  my  son,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  welcome  you 
and  to  give  you  my  blessing."  Then,  turning  to  Howard,  he 
said,   "Is  this  your  brother?" 

The  Pope  asked  us  many  questions.  What  did  we  think  of 
Rome?  Had  we  been  happy  there?  What  was  New  York 
like?  Then  he  solemnly  gave  us  the  blessing  of  St.  Peter 
and  took  leave  of  us,  saying  as  he  reached  the  door : 

"Au  revoir,  mes  amis.'" 

Leo  XIII,  says  Mr.  Martin,  was  something  like  Vol- 
taire in  appearance.  His  eyes  were  full  of  fine  intel- 
lect which  seemd  to  triumph  over  the  feeble  body. 
After  he  said  mass  he  sat  in  a  golden  chair  and 
his  visitors  were  presented  to  him: 

The  chamberlain  conducted  me  to  a  cushion  close  to  the 
papal  chair ;  I  knelt  down,  and  Leo  XIII  looked  at  me 
gravely. 

"My  son,  are  you  of  my  faith  ?"  he  asked. 

"No,  your  holiness,"  I   replied,   "I   am   a   Protestant." 

"Then  why,"  said  the  Pope  somewhat  sternly,  "do  you 
seek  an  interview  with  me?" 

"Your  holiness,"  I  answered,  "my  reason  in  asking  for 
this  interview  arose  from  my  wish  to  receive  the  blessing  of 
a  good  man." 

His  face  changed,  the  severity  disappeared,  and  he  smiled 
kindly. 

"My  son,  I  will  give  you  my  blessing  most  willingly,  but 
first   I   should  like  to  talk  to  you." 

We  had  a  very  interesting  conversation  ;  the  Pope  asked  me 
all  kinds  of  questions  about  America.  "I  do  hope,"  he  said, 
"that  your  great  nation  will  spend  its  time  in  strengthening 
itself  and  refrain  from  engaging  in  wars ;  wars  are  fatal  to 
the  progress  of  mankind." 

As  the  Pope  warmed  to  his  subject  he  occasionally  lapsed 
from  French  into  Italian,  and  when  the  interview  was  over 
he  said  : 

"And  now,  my  son,  I  will  give  you  my  blessing."  He  leant 
forward  as  he  spoke  and  kissed  my  forehead,  saying,  "May  you 
love  God  and  serve  Him,"  and  as  I  rose  and  backed  to  the 
door  he  smiled  and  waved  his  hand  in  farewell. 

Pius  X  impressed  me  by  reason  of  his  extreme  simplicity. 
He  came  unattended,  save  for  the  president  of  the  American 
College,  who  was  there  to  introduce  the  Americans  who  were 
present. 

The  Pope  looked  like  a  quiet  country  priest,  and  when  he 
heard  that  I  had  received  the  blessing  of  two  of  his  prede- 
cessors he  said : 

"Not  only  will  I  bless  you  on  coming  this  third  time  to 
the  Vatican,  but  I  will  also  bless  your  family  in  my  prayers." 

After  his  last  visit  to  the  Vatican  Mr.  Martin  was 
presented  at  the  court  of  the  Quirinal  and  had  an 
interesting  conversation  with  Queen  Margharita,  whom 
he  describes  as  the  most  beautiful  woman  he  had  ever 
seen  and  who  spoke  English  without  a  trace  of  accent. 
It  was  in  Rome,  too,  that  he  met  Mme.  Ristori,  whom 
he  visited  frequently: 

Mme.  Ristori  told  me  that  once  when  she  was  acting  in 
Madrid  she  was  commanded  to  the  royal  box  as  Queen  Isa- 
bella wished  to  converse  with  her. 

"The  Queen,"  said  Ristori,  "was  most  gracious  to  me. 
'It  gives  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  witness  your  wonderful 
acting,'  she  cried,  and  then  in  the  true  Spanish  manner  Isa- 
bella added,  'My  house  and  all  it  contains  are  yours;  anything 
you  like  to  ask  is  granted.'  " 

"What  request  did  you  make  ?"  said  I,   much  interested. 

"I  did  not  hesitate  a  moment,"  replied  Ristori.  "  'Madame,' 
I  said,  'if  you  really  wish  to  give  me  whatever  I  ask,  may  I 


beg  you  to  reprieve  the  poor  man  who  is  to  be  garrotted 
tomorrow   morning.' 

"The  queen  frowned  and  hesitated.  'Very  well,'  she  an- 
swered,  'your  wish   is  granted.' 

"Isabella  kept  her  promise,  and  the  condemned  man  was 
released  on  the  eve  of  his  execution,  but  I  doubt  whether  he 
ever  knew  to  whose  intercession  he  owed  his  life." 

I  was  greatly  interested  at  hearing  this  human  story,  and 
the  expression  of  Ristori's  face  as  she  told  it  to  me  was  a 
thing   to   remember. 

Mr.  Martin  met  King  Edward  while  he  was  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  he  tells  us  that  he  was  better  as  a  listener 
than  as  a  conversationalist,  but  what  he  said  was  in- 
finitely tactful  and  sensible.  Mr.  Martin  reminded  the 
prince  of  his  American  visit  and  of  some  incidents  of 
the  occasion: 

The  prince  seemed  amused  and  interested,  and  he  asked 
me  what  were  my  impressions  of  his  visit ;  we  discussed 
America  and  the  Americans,  and  I  was  surprised  at  his  knowl- 
edge of  many  things  that  had  happened  on  the  other  side. 
He  bade  me  good-night  with  many  kind  words,  and  I  felt 
greatly  honored,  for  the  late  king  never  cared  much  for  Ameri- 
can men.  Mrs.  Sands  once  asked  him  the  reason,  and  re- 
ceived the  reply,  "They  are  not  adaptable,  that's  the  r-r-rea- 
son !"  The  late  king  used  to  tell  Miss  Alcie  de  Rothschild  that 
although  American  women  were  charming,  his  one  adverse 
criticism  was  that  they  passed  judgment  upon  each  other  too 
sharply.  "Whenever  I  ask  Consuelo  Duchess  of  Manchester 
about  an  American  lady,"  said  H.  R.  H.,  "I  am  invariably 
told,  'Oh,  sir,  she  has  no  position  at  home ;  out  there  she 
would  be  just  dirt  under  our  feet.'  " 

King  Edward  could  be  very  severe  with  those  who 
overstepped  the  rules  of  etiquette,  and  Mr.  Martin  re- 
calls what  happened  to  an  American  girl  who  offended 
him.  At  a  society  bazaar  the  winner  of  a  lucky  lottery 
ticket  had  the  privilege  of  asking  three  wishes  from  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  fate  favored  a  young  lady  from 
the  states: 

"What  is  your  first  wish  ?"  asked  H.  R.  H. 

"Oh,   sir,   it  is  to   have  your  photograph." 

The  prince  beamed.     "Granted,"  he  said.     "And  the  next?" 

"I   would  like   you  to   bring  me  the  photograph   in  person." 

H.-R.  H.  hesitated,  frowned,  and  recovering  from  his  sur- 
prise answered,   "That  shall  be  done,  now  what  is  the  last?" 

Never  was  the  truth  of  the  saying  so  apparent  that  "Fools 


Frederick    Chamberlin,    author    of    "The 

Philippine    Problem."      Little, 

Brown  &   Co. 

rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread."  The  young  lady  disre- 
garded .,the  warning  looks  from  those  around  her.  "The 
third  wish,  sir,  is  that  you  will  present  me  to  the  Princess  of 
Wales." 

The  prince  looked  at  her  coldly.  "Granted,"  he  said,  and 
walked  away  without  a  word.  The  silly  girl  realized  that 
she  had  sinned  against  society,  which  never  forgives  fools. 
She  made  a  hasty  exit,  and  the  waves  of  the  social  sea  closed 
over  her  forever. 

There  are  other  stories  of  the  English  court  and  of 
King  Edward,  for  whom  the  author  seems  to  have  had 
a  great  admiration.  He  spent  a  week  at  Cowes  as  the 
guest  of  Viscount  de  Stern,  and  among  his  guests  was 
the  Hon.  Alexander  Yorke,  then  gentleman-in-waiting 
to  Queen  Victoria: 

Alec  Yorke  was  a  wonderful  mimic,  and  he  could  imitate 
Queen  Victoria  to  perfection  ;  his  facial  resemblance  to  his 
royal  mistress  was  positively  astounding  when  he  used  to 
twist  a  dinner-napkin  into  a  cap,  and  act  the  queen  to  life ; 
it  was  rather  disrespectful,  but  it  was  certainly  very  amusing. 

One  evening  I  got  back  late  to  my  host's  cottage,  and  just 
as  I  had  fallen  asleep  I  was  awakened  by  some  gravel  being 
thrown  up  at  my  window.  I  got  out  of  bed,  opened  the  win- 
dow, and  heard  Alec  say,  in  disconsolate  tones  : 

"Fred,    for  goodness'   sake  let  me  in,    I'm   a  done   man." 

I  at  once  went  downstairs,  unbolted  the  door,  and  Yorke 
appeared,    looking  the  picture   of   misery. 

"What  ever  is  the  matter?"  I  asked. 

"There's  the  devil  to  pay,"  he  replied  gloomily.  "I  went 
to  a  supper  party  at  Lady  Mandeville's  tonight,  and  H.  R.  H. 
was  present.  After  the  supper  the  prince  said  to  me,  'Oh, 
Mr.  Yorke,  will  you  give  us  some  "imitations"?  I  hear  you 
can  take  olf  my  mother  very  well.     Please  do  so.' 

"  'Oh,  sir,  pray  excuse  me,'  I  begged.  'What  will  the 
queen  say  if  it  gets  to  her  ears?  She'll  never  forgive  me.' 
But  H.  R.  H.  commanded,  and  I  had  to  obey." 

I  said  nothing,  but  from  what  I  knew  of  the  queen's  char- 
acter I  entirely  sympathized  with  my  friend.  Alec,  in  his 
anxiety,  continued,  "The  worst  of  it  is  that  the  queen  told 
one  of  the  ladies-in-waiting  that  she  had  been  informed  I 
could  mimic,  but  that  she  would  never  believe  I  could  possibly 
be  so  vulgar." 

Mr.  Martin  tells  us  a  good  story  of  Mrs.  John  Mackay 
and  of  her  appearance  at  a  Cowes  ball.  All  the  women 
determined  to  outrival  Mrs.  Mackay's  jewels,  and  as 
a  result  they  looked  "like  the  contents  of  a  jeweler's 
window."  When  Mrs.  Mackay  arrived  she  was  dressed 
entirely  in  white  and  without  a  single  jewel,  and  she 
naturally  made  the  sensation  of  the  evening.  Then  we 
have  a  story  of  the  late  Lady  Henry  Lennox: 

The  late  Lady  Henry  Lennox  was  quite  a  character.  One 
day,  when  she  was  lunching  with  Viscount  de  Stern,  the  con- 
versation turned  upon  the  pleasures  of  life.  Every  one 
present  gave  his  or  her  idea  of  what  constituted  enjoyment; 
some    decreed    for    balls,    others    for    musicales,    and    at    last 


Lady  Henry  remarked,  in  her  impressive  manner,  speaking 
with   a  slight  drawl : 

"Oh  .  .  .  well  .  .  .  for  myself  I  like  dinners  better  than 
anything  else." 

"Dinners !"  exclaimed  her  host.  "My  dear  Lady  Henry, 
surely  you  are  not  a  gourmet !" 

"Oh  .  .  .  no  .  .  ."  drawled  the  lady;  "I  like  dinners  be- 
cause I  know  I  am  certain  to  have  a  man  on  either  side  of 
me  who   can't  get   away." 

Mr.  Martin  tells  us  one  of  the  best  stories  of  Monte 
Carlo  that  have  yet  appeared  in  print.  It  concerns  a 
friend  of  his  who  was  walking  one  day  in  the  Casino 
Gardens,  where  he  met  an  old  clergyman,  accompanied 
by  his  three  daughters: 

The  girls  were  very  anxious  to  inspect  the  rooms,  and  after 
much  persuasion  their  father  allowed  my  friend  to  take  them 
through.  "And  remember  you  are  not  to  play,"  he  added,  as 
a   parting  injunction. 

When  the  girls  arrived  their  guide  turned  to  them.  "Look 
here,"  said  he,  "although  you  are  forbidden  to  play,  I  will 
put  on  some  money  for  you.  What's  your  age?"  he  asked  the 
youngest   one. 

"Seventeen,"   she   answered. 

He  promptly  put  a  louis  on  the  number  seventeen  at  the 
roulette  table.  The  little  ball  fell  into  the  number  seventeen, 
and   thirty-five  louis  were  handed  to  the  gambler  by  proxy. 

At  the  next  table  my  friend  turned  to  the  second  girl. 
"What's  yours?"   he  asked. 

"Nineteen,"   she   replied,    and  nineteen  came   up. 

"Well,"  said  my  friend  to  the  third  daughter.  "Come  along, 
last  but  not  least." 

"Twenty-three  is  mine,"  she  answered  demurely. 

A  louis  was  put  on  twenty-three,  but  unfortunately  twenty- 
six  came  up.  The  unlucky  third  bore  her  disappointment  like 
a  philosopher,  and  the  little  party  strolled  through  the  grounds, 
iny  friend  walking  ahead  with  "sweet  seventeen." 

"If  I  were  to  tell  this  story,"  said  he,  "I  should  be  asked  if 
my  name  was  Ananias.  Nobody  would  believe  that  the  num- 
bers of  your  age  and  your  sister's  came  as  they  did,  and  if 
your  third  sister  had  been  lucky  I  should  have  been  told  to 
lead  the  story  of  George  Washington  and  lay  it  to  heart." 

"But,"  replied  the  youngest  of  the  three  graces,  "my  sister's 
age  did  come  up." 

"Great  Scott,  it  didn't!"  exclaimed  my   friend. 

"Hush  !"  whispered  the  girl.  "Lillie  told  you  wrongly,  for 
she  is  not  twenty-three,  but  twenty-six  !" 

The  author  has  something  to  say  about  the  much 
discussed  international  marriage.  He  tells  us  that 
American  women  influence  the  social  world  for  many 
reasons :  they  are  past  mistresses  of  the  art  of  enter- 
taining; they  are  tactful,  adaptive,  broad-minded,  and 
they  know  to  a  fraction  the  value  of  money.  They 
take  no  chances,  their  plan  of  campaign  is  always  swift 
and  effective,  and  they  comprise  in  themselves  the 
essence  of  the  spirit  of  modernity.  But  money,  he  says, 
is  not  always  the  factor  in  the  case: 

The  late  Duchess  of  Manchester,  Consuelo  of  immortal 
memory,  was  a  penniless  girl  when  she  married  the  duke, 
but  wherever  she  went  she  attracted  rich  and  poor  alike, 
solely  through  her  fascinating  personality.  She  was  a  charm- 
ing woman,  and  I  remember  how  she  used  to  laugh  over  inci- 
dents in  her  early  married  life  when  she  was  excessively  hard 
up.  Consuelo  told  me  that  on  one  occasion  when  the  late 
king  dined  with  her,  the  dinner  was  practically  provided  by  her 
friends,  who  contributed  plats  for  the  occasion.  H.  R.  H. 
expressed  himself  as  delighted  with  the  dinner.  "And  what 
is  more,"  he  added,  with  a  smile,  "I  know  exactly  where 
all  the  dishes  come  from,  for  each  lady  has  sent  the  one  I 
always  like  served  when  I  dine  at  her  house." 

Mrs.  Ronalds  was  another  American  woman  who 
may  be  said  to  have  conquered  English  society  alone 
and  unaided: 

Mrs.  Ronalds  had  a  most  beautiful  voice,  and  the  story 
goes  that  once  her  singing  so  moved  a  lady  from  the  states 
that  she  left  her  seat  and  clasped  her  valuable  necklace  round 
the  singer's  throat,  exclaiming  as  she  did  so,  "Pray,  pray  ac- 
cept this  as  a  tribute  to  your  divine  voice  !" 

But  with  the  morning  came  cold  reflection,  and  the  power 
of  song,  so  potent  on  the  preceding  night,  no  longer  held 
the  impulsive  donor  in  thrall.  Sad  to  relate,  she  regretted 
her  gift,  and  at  last  she  decided  to  go  round  and  see  Mrs. 
Ronalds.  The  lady  wasted  no  time  in  beating  about  the  bush. 
"My  dear,"  she  said,  "I'm  sorry,  but  I  made  a  mistake  in 
giving  you  that  necklace.  Will  you  return  it,  and  accept 
the  excuse  that  I  was  carried  away  by  your  exquisite  singing?" 

"What  a  pity,"  answered  Mrs.  Ronalds,  "for  the  necklace 
has  been  carried  away,  too.  It's  now  in  my  safe  at  the 
bank." 

Mr.  Martin  thinks  that  Americans  owe  a  great  debt 
of  gratitude  to  the  Whitelaw  Reids  for  their  entertain- 
ments at  Dorchester  House,  but  he  reserves  his  highest 
admiration  for  Mr.  Choate: 

I  think  that  Mr.  Choate  was  one  of  our  ablest  ambassadors  ; 
every  one  liked  him  and  his  dry  humor,  and  I  always  remem- 
ber his  reply  to  an  affected,  talkative  woman  at  a  country 
house.  The  fair  lady  was  passing  him  an  egg,  when  sud- 
denly she  let  it  fall.  "Oh  dear,  dear  Mr.  Choate,  I've  dropped 
nn  egg;  whatever  shall  I  do?"  she  exclaimed. 

"Do  ?"  replied  Choate,  with  an  impressive  expression,  "why 
just  start  cackling,  madam." 

Among  Mr.  Martin's  Scotch  friends  there  is  mention 
made  of  Mrs.  Burton,  and  this  gives  occasion  for  an- 
other story  of  King  Edward: 

Lady  Burton  is  another  charming  neighbor,  and  she  once 
told  me  an  amusing  incident  which  occurred  when  the  late 
King  Edward  stayed  at  Glenquoich.  "I  hope,  sir,  that  you 
have  found  everything  to  your  liking?"  she  said  to  the  royal 
visitor.  "Yes,"  answered  the  king;  "but,  if  I  may  make  a 
suggestion,  one  little  thing  would  add  greatly  to  the  comfort 
of  your  guests." 

"Oh,  sir   .    .    .    what   can  it   be?" 

"Well,  Lady  Burton,"  said  H.  M„  "the  one  thing  needful 
is  a  hook  on  the  bathroom  door." 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Martin  makes  a  brief  reference 
to  his  crusade  against  the  idle  rich.  He  felt  that  he 
must  let  a  certain  selfish  section  of  society  know  that 
the  wealth  that  they  had  inherited  could  open  the  gates 
of  untold  pleasures  to  others.  He  unhesitatingly  be- 
came, as  it  were,  a  traitor  to  his  own  class  and  ranged 
himself  on  the  side  of  the  poor.  He  writes  a  simple 
and  unassuming  volume,  but  one  that  is  as  interesting 
as  it  is  modest. 

Things  I  Remember.    By  Frederick  Towi 
tin.     New  York:  John  Lane  Company;  $3  net. 
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RARE  BOOKS  IN  PHILIPPINE  LIBRARY. 


Purchase    of   the    Tabacalera    Collection    Gives    Manila    the 
Finest  Assemblage  of  Filipiniana  in  the  World. 


Rare  old  tomes,  books  of  priceless  value,  paper  yel- 
low with  age  and  musty  of  odor,  have  been  collected 
by  the  Philippines  Library,  which  has  recently  added 
to  its  possessions  the  finest  collection  of  Filipiniana  in 
the  world  in  the  purchase  of  the  library  of  the  Com- 
pania  General  de  Tabacos  de  Filipinas. 

Book-lovers  were  long  aware  of  the  fact  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Philippine  Library,  this  collection 
was  the  largest  compilation  of  Filipiniana  in  existence, 
and  the  most  important  of  all  special  collections  as  far 
as  known.  The  Philippine  legislature  with  an  appro- 
priation of  S100.000.  made  the  purchase  possible,  and 
the  question  of  the  final  location  of  the  treasure  has 
been  set  at  rest  forever. 

A  special  delegation,  consisting  of  Dr.  James  A. 
Robertson,  librarian  of  the  Philippine  Library,  and  Dr. 
lose  Espinosa  were  appointed  by  the  governor-general 
to  go  to  Spain  and  take  the  books  over.  They  recently 
returned  to  Manila  (says  the  Far  East),  bringing  with 
them  fifty-nine  boxes  containing  the  precious  volumes. 

The  history  of  the  Tabacalera  Library,  which  has  ex- 
cited the  envy  of  more  than  one  famous  collector,  is  in 
the  nature  of  things  surrounded  with  interest.  The 
library  was  started  in  1883  under  the  direction  of  Sefior 
Clemente  Miralles  de  Imperial,  at  that  time  actively  at 
the  head  of  the  company.  Its  object  was  purely  prac- 
tical, the  books  being  such  as  would  aid  in  giving 
greater  commercial  knowledge  of  the  Philippines  and 
the  other  regions  in  the  Orient.  Later  the  director 
broadened  his  scope  and  began  to  collect  old  and  rare 
books  on  the  Philippines.  In  1895  the  company  began 
the  collection  of  documents  on  the  islands  which  were 
copied  from  the  originals  in  the  Archives  de  Indias  in 
Seville.  These  documents,  written  by  hand,  numbering 
34.000  double  folios,  form  a  most  interesting  and  valu- 
able part  of  the  collection.  With  the  purchase  in  1900 
of  the  Rotana  collection  of  2697  volumes,  considered 
the  richest  single  addition  to  the  Tabacalera  Library. 
the  company  made  its  first  extensive  movement  of 
growth.  In  1904  the  first  large  purchases  were  made 
from  Yindel  of  Madrid.  The  library,  which  embraces 
about  6000  volumes,  not  counting  cooies  of  documents 
and  periodicals,  includes  about  5000  titles,  and  has  been 
gathered  from  all  over  western  Europe.  There  are 
books  in  Latin  and  in  all  the  modern  European  lan- 
ffuages  except  Russian,  and  a  fine  collection  of  Filipino 
linguistics.  Senor  Retana  in  1906  completed  his  three- 
volume  catalogue  of  the  Tabacalera  Library.  In  speak- 
ing of  this  publication.  Dr.  Robertson  said:  "It  forms 
one  of  the  best  sources  existing  for  the  study  of  the 
bibliography  of  the  Philippine  Islands." 

The  history  of  the  existence  of  these  books  is  an 
epitome  of  modern  European  colonization,  and  their 
journey  from  the  offices  of  an  European  commercial 
company  to  the  library  of  a  colony  in  the  Orient  is 
consonant  with  the  present-day  relations  existing  be- 
tween the  East  and  the  West,  for  the  wealth  of  the 
new  regions  of  the  Orient  is  no  longer  solely  exchanged 
for  material  commodities  from  the  West 

The  sweeping  changes  of  time  as  illustrated  by  the 
presence  of  these  rare  old  volumes  on  the  modern  book 
stacks  in  the  library  in  Manila  appeals  to  one  power- 
fully. One  thinks  of  the  Filipino  student  who  is  in- 
terested in  the  history  of  his  country  being  able  to  even 
see  the  volume  containing  the  earliest  published  ac- 
count of  the  discovery  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  This 
book,  the  oldest  in  the  Tabacalera  collection,  is  a  thin 
little  volume,  but  one  touches  it  with  reverence  and 
something  of  awe.  It  is  "De  Moluccis  Insulis."  by 
Maximilianus  Transilvanus.  published  at  Cologne  in 
1523.  While  showing  this  rare  book,  which  is  ele- 
gantly b->und  in  beautifullv  tooled  full  levant.  Dr.  Rob- 
ertson related  the  story  of  how  it  happened  to  be  writ- 
ten. Maximilianus  Transilvanus  was  in  Spain  with  his 
tutor  when  Magellan's  good  ship  Victoria  returned 
from  the  voyage  of  which  Pigafetta  wrote.  "Of  a  verity 
I  believe  no  such  voyage  will  ever  be  made  again." 
He  heard  the  wonders  of  the  vovage.  which  was  the 
topic  and  excitement  of  the  hour,  and  one  can  readilv 
understand  how  this  youth  of  eighteen  was  stirred  and 
how  eaeerlv  he  listened  to  the  tales  which  were  told 
by  the  much-lauded  Elcano  and  the  eighteen  men  who 
returned  with  him.  As  a  Latin  exercise  he  put  these 
stories  of  strange  lands  and  peoples  and  wonderful  ad- 
ventures into  a  connected  account.  His  tutor  was  so 
impressed  with  the  effort  of  the  youth  that  he  sent  it  to 
the  bov's  uncle,  the  Archbishop  of  Strasburg.  who  ex- 
pressed his  approval  bv  having  it  published  in  Cologne, 
and  this  stands  as  the  earliest  published1  account  of 
Magellan's  vovage  and  the  first  circumnavigation  of  the 
\nother  volume,  one  of  the  rarest  of  Filipiniana. 
is  the  "Sucesos  de  las  Islas  Filipinas."  bv  Antonio 
Morsa.  published  in  Mexico  in  1609.  Another  is  the 
first  printed  account  of  Leeasni's  expedition.  "Copia  de 
una  carta  venida  de  Sevilla."  published  in  Barcelona 
in  1555.  The  later  is  a  unique  conv.  One  shelf  that 
wnuM  fill  the  soul  of  anv  hook  collector  with  envy  is 
filled  with  \nlumes  of  "Historia  de  las  cosas  mas 
rit"S'v  costumbres  del  gran  renvo  de  la  China." 
in  Gonzalez  de  Mendoza.    Of  this  book  over  forty 

'ertnt  editions,  counting  translations  into  Latin. 
French,  German.  Dutch,  and  English,  have  been 

:ntc '. — twenty-seven  of  which  are  in  this  collection. 


Most  of  them  were  published  between  1585  and  1600. 
It  is  interesting  to  take  from  the  shelf  one  after  an- 
other of  the  twenty-seven  copies  of  this  celebrated  book 
and  note  just  the  date  and  place  of  publication.  One  is 
forcibly  reminded  that  there  were  "best  sellers"  in  the 
sixteenth  as  well  as  in  the  twentieth  century.  The  vol- 
umes are  not  of  "uniform  size  and  binding,"  the  ap- 
pearance of  each  one  is  distinctly  individual.  Even 
to  a  layman  this  is  a  shelf  to  linger  over. 

As  a  study  in  book  bindings  the  Tabacalera  collec- 
tion is  of  value  and  interest,  for  the  work  of  the  best 
cinders  of  every  country  in  w-estern  Europe  is  repre- 
sented. Some  of  the  books  are  elegantly  even,  luxuri- 
ously bound,  and  the  tooling  on  some  is  exquisite,  not 
only  on  the  outside,  but  on  the  inside  of  the  cover  as 
well.  But  the  queer  old  volumes,  many  so  oddly  put 
together  and  with  covers  of  materials  seldom  seen  to- 
day, though  less  admired,  are  more  fascinating  than 
the  beautiful  ones  to  eyes  accustomed  to  the  trimness 
of  modern  book-bindings. 

The  Tabacalera  Library  had  been  a  life-long  interest 
to  the  Conde  de  Churruca  and  he  loved  the  collection 
with  an  understanding  love,  born  of  a  wide  knowledge 
of  rare  and  valuable  books  as  well  as  a  knowledge  of 
modern  books  of  value,  for  he  is  a  man  with  scholarly 
attainments.  An  interesting  and  rather  pathetic  inci- 
dent is  told  by  Dr.  Robertson  which  reveals  something 
of  the  affection  of  the  vice  director  for  the  library  with 
which  he  had  been  intimately  associated  since  his  boy- 
hood. At  the  first  interview  which  Dr.  Robertson  and 
Dr.  Espinosa  had  with  him  he  was  so  overcome  with 
emotion  at  the  thought  of  giving  up  the  collection  that 
with  tears  streaming  down  his  face  he  begged  to  be 
excused  from  discussing  the  arrangements  until  an- 
other day.    Though  he  recognized  that  the  proper  place 
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Illustration  from  "The  City  of  Purple  Dreams." 
Broivne   &  Hozi'ell  Company. 

for  the  library  is  in  the  Philippines,  still  he  had  seen  the 
collection  grow  for  over  a  fourth  of  a  century  and 
loved  it  almost  as  though  it  were  something  human. 
Parting  with  it  was  like  parting  with  a  beloved  friend 
or  child. 

The  Philippine  Library,  formed  privately  in  1900  as 
a  memorial  to  American  soldiers  and  sailors  who  lost 
their  lives  in  the  Philippines,  was  created  by  virtue  of 
a  law  enacted  in  1909.  It  includes  all  collections  of 
books  wherever  located  that  belong  to  the  Insular  Gov- 
ernment and  numbers  about  180.000  volumes.  It  is 
possibly,  with  the  exception  of  the  library  of  the  Im- 
perial University  of  Japan,  the  largest  library  in  the 
Orient. 

The  Filipiniana  division  is  the  most  interesting  and 
the  most  valuable  part  of  the  library.  It  was  begun  by 
former  Director  of  Education  Dr.  David  Barrows,  who 
set  aside  some  books  of  the  Spanish  government  col- 
lection, and  added  to  by  the  American  Circulating  Li- 
brary purchasing  some  additional  works.  Its  great 
growth  has  been  since  the  creation  of  the  Philippine 
Library.  The  private  collections  of  Dr.  Jose  Rizal. 
James  A.  LeRoy,  Professor  Clemente  J.  Zuleta,  and 
Dr.  T.  H.  Pardo  de  Tavera  have  been  purchased,  and 
books  from  the  executive  bureau  have  been  transferred 
to  it.  In  no  country  in  the  Orient  which  is  or  has  been 
under  the  influence  of  Western  ideas  and  thought  is 
there  a  collection  of  books  pertaining  to  the  history  of 
the  country  which  can  in  any  way  compare  with  the 
Filipiniana  division  of  the  Philippine  Library. 


In  commemoration  of  the  "Battle  of  Nations,"  which 
ended  150  years  ago,  resulting  in  the  emancipation  of 
Germany,  the  largest  monument  in  the  world  has  been 
dedicated  at  Leipsic  to  the  King  of  Saxony.  Fifteen 
\  ears  of  labor  were  expended  on  the  monument,  which 

cost  SI. 000.000. 

*■»  

Articles  of  clothing  from  wood  fibre  are  being  made 
in  Europe.  The  material  for  a  suit  costs  about  50 
cents.  Clothing  made  of  this  material,  however,  can 
not  be  washed. 


"  Ye  Mariners  of  England." 
Ye  Mariners  of  England 

That  guard  our  native  seas ! 
Whose  flag  has  braved,  a  thousand  years. 

The  battle  and  the  breeze  1 
Your  glorious  standard  launch  again 

To  match  another  foe ; 
And  sweep  through  the  deep, 

While  the  stormy  winds  do  blow  ! 
While  the  battle  rages  loud  and  long, 

And  the  stormy  winds  do  blow. 

The  spirits  of  your  fathers 

Shall  start  from  every  wave  ! — 
For  the  deck  it  was  their  field  of  fame. 

And  Ocean  was  their  grave : 
Where  Blake  and  mighty  Xelson  fell 

Your  manly  hearts  shall  glow, 
As  ye  sweep  through  the  deep, 

While  the  stormy  winds  do  blow  ! 
While  the  battle  rages  loud  and  long. 

And  the  stormy  winds  do  blow. 

Britannia   needs  no  bulwarks, 

Xo  towers  along  the  steep  : 
Her  march  is  o'er  the  mountain-waves. 

Her  home  is  on  the  deep. 
With  thunders  from  her  native  oak 

She  quells  the  floods  below, 
As  they  roar  on  the  shore. 

When  the  stormy  winds  do  blow  ! 
When  the  battle  rages  loud  and  long. 

And  the  stormy  winds  do  blow. 

The  meteor  flag  of  England 

Shall  yet  terrific  burn  ; 
Till  danger's  troubled  night  depart 

And  the  star  of  peace  return. 
Then,  then,  ye  ocean-warriors  ! 

Our  song  and  feast  shall  flow 
To  the  fame  of  your  name. 

When  the  storm  has  ceased  to  blow ! 
When  the  fiery  fight  is  heard  no  more. 

And  the  storm  has  ceased  to  blow. 

— Thomas    Campbell. 

Langley  Lane. 
In  all  the  land,  range  up,  range  down, 

Is  there  ever  a  place  so  pleasant  and  sweet 
As   Langley  Lane   in  London  town, 

Just  out  of  the  bustle  of  square  and  street  ? 
Little   white   cottages,   all   in   a  row. 
Gardens    where   bachelor's    buttons   grow. 

Swallows'  nests  in   roof  and   wall. 
And  up  above  the  still  blue  sky- 
Where  the  woolly  white  clouds  go  sailing  by — 

I  seem  to  be  able  to  see  it  all ! 

For  now.  in  summer.  I  take  my  chair, 
And  sit  outside  in  the  sun.  and  hear 
The  distant  murmur  of  street  and  square. 

And   the   swallows   and   sparrows  chirping   near ; 
And  Fanny,  who  lives  just  over  the  way, 
Comes  running  many  a  time  each  day, 

With   her  little  hand's   touch  so  warm   and  kind  ; 
And  I  smile  and  talk,  with  the  sun  on  my  cheek. 
And  the  little  live  hand  seems  to  stir  and  speak — 

For  Fanny  is  dumb,  and  I  am  blind. 

Fanny  is  sweet  thirteen,  and  she 

Has  fine  black  ringlets  and  dark  eyes  clear : 
And   I   am  older  by  summers  three. 

Why  should  we  hold  one  another  so  dear? 
Because  she  can  not  utter  a  word. 
Xor  hear  the  music  of  bee  or  bird. 

The  water-cart's  splash  or  the  milkman's  call ; 
Because  I  have  never  seen  the  sky. 
Xor  the  little  singers  that  bum  and  fly, 

Y'et  know  she  is  gazing  upon  them  all. 

For  the  sun  is  shining,  the  swallows  fly. 

The  bees  and  the  blue-flies  murmur  low ; 
And  I  hear  the  water-cart  go  by. 

With  its  cool  splash-splash  down  the  dusty  row ; 
And  the  little  one  close  at  my  side  perceives 
Mine   eyes  upraised  to   the  cottage  eaves,  _ 

Where  birds  are  chirping  in  summer  shine. 
And  I  hear,  though  I  can  not  look  ;  and  she. 
Though  she  can  not  hear,  can  the  singers  see — 

And  the  little  soft  fingers  flutter  in  mine  ! 

Hath  not  the  dear  little  hand  a  tongue, 

When  it  stirs  on  my  palm  for  the  love  of  me? 
Do  I  not  know  she  is  pretty  and  young  : 

Hath  not  my  soul  an  eye  to  see  ? 
'Tis  pleasure  to  make  one's  bosom  stir, 
To  wonder  how  things  appear  to  her. 

That  I  only  hear  as  they  pass  around : 
And  as  long  as  we  sit  in  the  music  and  light. 
She  is  happy  to  keep   God's  sight. 

And  /  am  happy  to  keep  God's  sound. 

Why.  I  know  her  face,  though  I  am  blind ; 

I  made  it  of  music  long  ago — _ 
Strange,   large  eyes,   and   dark  hair  twined 

Round  the  pensive  light  of  a  brow  of  snow: 
And  when  I  sit  by  my  little  one. 
And  hold  her  hand,  and  talk  in  the  sun. 

And  hear  the  music  that  haunts  the  place, 
I  know  she  is  raising  her  eyes  to  me. 
And  guessing  how  gentle  my  voice  must  be, 

And  seeing  the  music  upon  my  face. 

Though,  if  ever  the  Lord  should  grant  me  a  prayer 

(1  know  the  fancy  is  only  vain). 
I  should  pray  just  once,  when  the  weather  is  fair. 

To  see  little  Fanny  and  Langley  Lane: 
Though  Fanny,  perhaps,  would  pray  to  hear 
The  voice  of  the  friend  that  she  holds  so  dear. 

The  song  of  the  birds,  the  hum  of  the  street — 
It  is  better  to  be  as  we  have  been. 
Each  keeping  up  something  unheard,  unseen. 

To  make  God's  heaven  more  strange  and  sweet. 

Ah.  life  is  pleasant  in  Langley  Lane ! 

There  is  always  something  sweet  to  hear — 
Chirping  of  birds,  or  patter  of  rain. 

And  Fanny,  my  little  one.  always  near. 
And  though  I  am  weakly,  and  can't  live  long. 
And  Fanny,  my  darling,  is  far  from  strong. 

And  though  we  can  never  married  be. 
What  then,  since  we  hold  one  another  so  d»ar 
For  the  sake  of  the  pleasure  one  can  not  hear, 

And  the  pleasure  that  only  one  can  see? 

— Robert  Buchanan, 
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POETRY   AND  DRAMA. 


The  Fall  of  Ug. 
It  would  perhaps  be  ungracious  to  compare 
"The  Fall  of  Ug,"  by  Mr.  Rufus  Steele,  with 
the  other  Bohemian  Club  Grove  Plays  that 
have  preceded  it.  All  have  been  good.  Some 
have  been  very  good.  But  at  least  it  is  per- 
missible to  say  that  these  plays  seem  to  grow 
better    all    the    time,    and    since    Mr.    Steele's 


Henry  C.  Shelley,  author  of  "Shakespeare 

and  Stratford."     Little,  Brown 

&  Co. 

work  is  the  latest  among  them  we  may  draw 
our  own  conclusions  as  to  its  quality. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  Ug  is  the  God 
of  Fear,  the  last  of  a  fearful  hierarchy  that 
has  included  Set,  Moloch,  Medusa,  Baal,  and 
Kali.  Fear  has  been  the  world-old  despot 
that  needs  only  to  be  faced  and  defied,  and  so 
we  have  the  drama  of  the  young  prince 
doomed  to  die  as  a  sacrifice  to  Ug,  but  who  is 
saved  by  the  fairy  Trip,  who  shows  him  that 
the  terror-god  is  the  creation  of  man's  evil 
imaginings  and  therefore  harmless  and  unreal. 
The  idea  is  worked  out  not  only  with  a  deft 
dramatic  touch  that  is  admirable,  but  with  a 
poetic  imagery  that  owes  its  charm  and  its 
energy  to  sincerity  of  feeling  and  to  convic- 
tion. Mr.  Steele  has  proved  himself  to  be  a 
dramatist  and  a  poet. 

There  are  so  many  fine  things  in  this  little 
drama  that  examples  of  good  workmanship 
may  be  found  upon  almost  every  page.  If 
the  author  can  be  said  to  have  a  favorite 
among    his   characters    the    position    is    doubt- 


less held  by  the  fairy  Trip,  a  melodious  little 
sprite  who  first  discloses  to  the  Prince  the 
nature  of  Ug's  power,  which  rests  only  upon 
man's  blindness: 

Worse  than  blind,  poor  mortal  eyes, 
Seeing  clouds  in  summer  skies; 
Seeing  ugly  and  untrue. 
Until    Beauty    hides    from   view; 
Spying  woes  on   ev'ry  side 
That  no  flowing  tears  may  hide. 
Try  your  eyes;  gaze  either  way; 
See  the  woodfolk  at  their  play. 
Bear   with   their  mischievous  plight — 
Soft  the  air    Mid-Summer   night. 
See  them  skip  and  romp  and  prance; 
See,  they  beckon  you  to  dance. 

How  many  golden  visions  rise 
When  you   never  lift   your  eyes? 
How  might  you  behold  my   face 
Where  another  saw  but  space 
Save   that  when  old  Ug  appalled 
You  alone  looked  up  and  called? 
Great  now  your  reward  shall  be. 
Loosed  shall  be  the  mystery; 
Swiftly  shall  you  pass  the  door 
Mortal  seldom  passed  before 
Mighty,  mighty  vainly  knocks; 
Lowly,   lowly  turns  the  locks. 

Of  a  different  order  is  "The  World  Hymn," 
and   of  a   certain   solemn  grandeur   that   must 
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have  been  impressive  upon  such  a  stage.  We 
are  told  that  "the  chorus  is  caught  up  by 
many  unseen  choirs  in  remote  places  until  all 
the  world  seems  to  be  voicing  its  rapture"  : 
The  Lord  made  the  earth  and  the  fulness  thereof; 
By  His  hands  were  the  deep  places  laid; 
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The  strength  of  the  mountains   the  breath  of  His 
mouth; 

In   His  palm  are  the  mighty  seas  weighed. 
He   spake   and   the   wilderness   wept   with    new    rain; 

From   the  dry   ground   the   water   springs  came. 
He  looked  on  the  earth  and    it   trembled   with  joy; 

The  hilltops  He  touched   into   flame. 
Let  the  floods  clap  their  hands,  let  the  winds  shout 
their  praise; 

Let  the  mountains  bow  low  and  be  furled; 
The  Lord  from  His  high  sanctuary  hath  come; 

His  lightning  enlighteneth  the  world. 
The  gods  of  the  nations  are  idols  of  clay; 

The  sun  hath  our  Lord   full  arrayed: 
The  Lord  lifts  His  voice,  let  the  nations  be  dumb—* 

"Lo,   man   in   mine  image  is  made; 
Dominion    be    his   over    earth    and    himself: 

The  eyes  of  his    faith    none   shall    bind. 
When   perfect   love  casteth   out    fear    from  my  son 

Lo    in    him    be   the   infinite    mind." 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  quote  still  more 
fully  from  a  poem  that  is  in  every  way  an 
inspiring  production.  Mr.  Steele  has  made  a 
substantial  contribution  to  the  literature  of 
California. 

The  Fall  of  Ug.  By  Rufus  Steele.  San  Fran 
Cisco:    John    Howell ;    $1    net. 


The  Drama  of  Today. 

Mr.  Charlton  Andrews  says  in  his  preface 
that  he  has  attempted  to  present  in  small 
compass  accurate  general  information  as  to 
the  leaders  of  the  modern  stage  and  their 
work,  and  to  offer,  in  passing,  some  opinions 
as  to  the  prospects  and  tendencies  of  dra 
matic  art  in  our  day. 

The  programme  is  a  modest  one,  and  it  is 
fulfilled  in  liberal  measure.  After  defining 
his  terms  Mr.  Andrews  goes  on  to  speak  of 
realism  and  the  "literary"  drama,  and  this  is 
followed  by  a  chapter  on  the  American  stage, 
Another  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  British 
stage,  then  one  to  the  Continental,  while  in 
a  concluding  section  we  have  an  examination 


Charlton   Andrews,  author  of  "The  Drama  of 
Today."    J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 

of  probabilities  for  the  future.  The  author 
gives  us  a  general  survey  of  the  field  with 
well-balanced  comments  that  are  unbiased 
and  appreciative. 

The  author's  view  is  usually  an  optimistic 
one.  Worthless  plays  have  a  certain  vogue, 
but  it  is  only  dramatic  values  that  have  a 
real  popularity.  The  public  is  easily  deceived 
for  a  time,  but  it  is  becoming  more  critical 
and  discerning.  Playwrights  are  showing  a 
desire  to  help  forward  a  salutary  change  and 
scholarship  is  being  enlisted  in  the  good 
work.  Mr.  Andrews  reminds  us  that  the 
drama  is  eternally  a  matter  of  feelings  and 
not  of  ideas,  and  that  the  theatre  is  not  the 
place  for  the  intellectualist.  The  play  that 
"makes  us  think"  has  probably  no  dramatic 
value  unless  at  the  same  time  it  arouses  a 
strong  and  immediate  emotional  accompani- 
ment. 

The    Drama  of  Today.      By    Charlton   Andrews. 
Philadelphia:    J.    B.    Lippincott    Company. 
■» 
The  New  American  Drama. 

We  can  not  be  too  grateful  to  Professor 
Burton  for  his  genial  assurances  that  the 
American  stage  is  on  the  upward  rather  than 
the  downward  grade.  Vices  are  always  more 
conspicuous  than  virtues,  and  that  a  certain 
red  light  drama  is  now  clamorous  for  atten- 
tion should  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  large  background  of  wholesome  produc- 
tions that  are  more  and  more  distinctively  na- 
tional in  their  character. 

That  the  author  should  enter  somewhat 
blithely  upon  highly  contentious  suggestions 
adds  to  the  attractiveness  of  his  book.  For 
example,  we  may  doubt  if  we  are  yet  ready 
for  the  municipal  theatre  or  if  the  drama 
can  ever  come*  properly  within  the  domain 
of  government.  Municipal  government  is  not 
yet  so  immaculate  that  we  can  look  without 
consternation  upon  an  extension  of  its  powers 
and  opportunities.  Here  in  San  Francisco, 
for  example,  we  can  easily  imagine  an  em- 
bargo upon  any  play  that  was  lacking  in 
respect  for  labor  unionism,  while  we  can  not 
help  remembering  that  the  British  censor- 
ship   of    plays    is    the    continuing    source    of  | 
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heart-burnings.  It  is  true  that  our  libraries 
censor  our  literature  to  a  certain  extent,  as 
the  author  reminds  us,  but  this  is  mainly 
due  to  the  indifference  of  a  public  that  reads 
nothing  at  all.  Possibly  the  best  aid  that 
the  new  drama  could  receive  would  be  in 
the  shape  of  the  small  experimental  theatre, 
where  plays  could  be  tried  with  a  minimum 
of  expense.  The  cost  of  production  is  now 
so  great  as  to  necessitate  excessive  caution, 
and  the  only  play  about  which  the  manager 
need  have  no  doubt  at  all  is  the  indecent 
play.  If  there  were  any  method  of  trying 
a  play  inexpensively  there  would  be  oppor- 
tunity for  many  a  good  drama  that  now 
never  sees  the  light  at  all.  But  the  author 
may  rest  assured  that  he  has  abundantly  suc- 
ceeded in  his  effort  "to  arouse  interest  and 
suggest  an  intelligent  attitude."  He  has  done 
more  than  this  since  he  has  written  a  book 
that  can  be  read  with  delight  even  by  those 
whose  only  interest  in  his  topic  is  a  delight 
in  a  good  play. 

The  New  American  Drama.  By  Professor 
Richard  Burton.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
Company;    $1.25    net. 


Brunelleschi. 

It  is  strange  that  we  know  so  little  of 
Brunelleschi,  well  described  as  the  "Father 
of  the  Renaissance,"  and  whose  influence 
upon  the  thought  of  his  day  should  have  en- 
titled him  to  the  memory  of  the  world.  That 
this  comparative  oblivion  is  not  due  to  a  lack 
of  known  facts  is  shown  by  the  approaching 
appearance  of  a  volume  by  John  Galen  How- 
ard, himself  an  architect  of  distinction  and 
well  qualified  by  temperament  to  write  the 
story  of  a  man  who  was  not  only  an  artist 
but  a  poet. 

Mr.  Howard's  work  is  now  on  the  press, 
and  the  publisher,  Mr.  John  Howell  of  San 
Francisco,  has  promised  its  appearance  within 
a  few  weeks.  The  book  was  largely  written 
in  Florence  and  is  the  outcome  of  the  author's 
study  during  many  years.  It  is  in  metrical 
form  because  its  conception,  we  are  told,  ad- 
mits of  no  other  treatment.  The  poem  is 
being  printed  in  red  and  black  on  Etruria 
hand-made  paper  in  the  form  of  a  royal  oc- 
tavo set  in  Caslon  type  and  bound  in  blue  An- 
cona  boards.  The  edition  will  be  limited  to 
480    numbered    copies.      Mr.    Howard's    work 
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promises  therefore  to  be  not  only  a  metrical 
biography  and  appreciation  of  a  greai  artist 
and  poet,  but  also  to  be  something  distinctive 
in  the  way  of  book-making.  The  price  will 
be  $6. 


Thousands  of  American  school  children  are 
becoming    acquainted    with    the    daily    lives   oi 
their  Japanese  and  Dutch  cousins  through  the 
story  of  Taro  and  Take  and  Kit  and   Rat,  to 
be  found  in  "The  Japanese  Twins"  and  "The 
Dutch     Twins."     recently     published     by     the 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.     They  are  delight- 
fully portrayed  in  prose  and  picture  by   Lucy 
Fitch    Perkins,    one   of   the    leading    ar 
juvenile  books   in   this  country. 
Japan    and    Holland    testify    to    l Ik 
these  pictures  of  foreign  life. 
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HISTORY  AND  ETHNOLOGY. 

The  Old  Spanish  Missions. 
Mr.  Paul  Elder  is  to  be  congratulated  upon 
the  most  striking  volume  of  the  old  Spanish 
Missions  of  California  that  has  yet  been 
given  to  the  public.  Not  that  Mr.  Elder  has 
anything  especially  new  to  tell  us  about  these 
venerable  relics  of  a  more  beautiful  past. 
Probably  there  is  nothing  new  to  tell.  The 
records  have  been  searched  for  whatever  can 
throw  light  upon  the  missions  and  their 
builders,  and  we  know  now  as  much  as  we 
are  ever  likely  to  know.  Therefore  Mr.  Elder 
has  done  well  to  lay  stress  upon  the  pictorial 
illustrations  rather  than  upon  the  letterpress. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  letterpress  we  have  an 
admirable  historical  survey  that  is  both  accu- 
rate and  complete,  and  that  is,  moreover, 
faultlessly  expressed,  but  the  chief  charm  of 
the  book  is  in  the  photographic  illustrations 
by  Western  artis;s.  They  are  very  numerous 
and  of  the  highest  order.  It  is  always  in 
the  power  of  pictorial  art  to  give  noveltj 
even  to  the  most  familiar  scenes,  and  those 
who  think  that  they  are  familiar  with  the 
California  missions  would  do  well  to  obtain 
Mr.  Elder's  book  and  to  see  for  themselves 
what  art  can  do  to  reinforce  and  to  supple- 
ment memory.  The  volume  is  of  large  size, 
exquisitely  printed  on  toned  paper,  and  the 
illustrations  are  on  detachable  sheets.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  full-page  plates  there  are  nu- 
merous   photographic    gems    used    as    chapter 
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THE  CRITIC  TRAVELS.  By  George 
Hamlin  Fitch.  The  Orient  and  the 
Occident.  2  vols.  Boxed.  $4.00  net; 
by  mail,  $4.30. 
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English  by  Mrs.  Emil  Pohli.  Schnit- 
zler's  latest  play.  $3.00  net;  by  mail, 
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INTIMATIONS.  By  John  D.  Barry. 
Brief  essays  dealing  mainly  with  as- 
pects of  everyday  living.  $1.50  net ; 
by  mail,  $1.62. 

OUTLINES.  By  John  D.  Barry.  Brief 
fictional  studies  touching  on  many 
phases  of  life.  $1.50  net;  by  mail, 
$1.62. 

THE  OLD  SPANISH  MISSIONS  OF 
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headings  and  inserted  in  the  text,  the  volume 
itself  heing  bound  in  a  sort  of  rough  decora- 
tive canvas.  It  would  be.  hard  anywhere  to 
find  a  handsomer  volume  of  its  kind  or  one 
that  it  would  be  such  a  delight  to  possess. 

The  Old  Spanish  Missions  of  California.  By 
Paul  Elder.  San  Francisco:  Paul  Elder  &  Co.; 
$3.50  net. 

* 

Si  am. 

So  substantial  a  handbook  on  the  country 
and  people  of  Siam  is  an  evidence  not  only 
of  the  importance  of  the  subject,  but  of  the 
interest  that  it  has  aroused  in  the  commercial 
and  student  mind.  The  average  reader  knows 
of  Siam  only  as  a  country  about  which  other 
and  less  civilized  nations  are  in  the  habit  of 
quarreling,     and    therefore     we     realize     with 


Renaissance"  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no 
favoritism  of  modernity  at  the  expense  of 
antiquity.  The  book  is  well  written  through- 
out and  always  with  a  felicitous  choice  of 
topic.  The  numerous  illustrations  are  good, 
and  some  of  them  are  distinct  acquisitions. 

Twenty  Centuries  of  Paris.  By  Mabell  S.  C. 
Smith.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company; 
$2  net. 


The  Chinese. 
Professor  Joseph  King  Goodrich  has  writ- 
ten a  good  deal  about  the  Chinese,  and 
now  he  gives  us  a  handbook  of  262  pages 
that  seems  to  be  a  very  satisfactory  account 
of  their  history  as  well  as  their  educational, 
social,  and  religious  customs.  For  those  who 
want    a    summarized    description    of    Chinese 
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some  surprise  that  it  is  possible  to  write 
about  it  some  six  hundred  pages  of  uniform 
and  general  interest.  The  author  deals  with 
nearly  every  aspect  of  Siamese  life,  and  in 
such  a  way  as  to  create  a  respect  for  a  country 
of  which  so  little  is  generally  known.  The 
Portuguese,  French,  Dutch,  and  English  have 
found  Siam  of  sufficient  importance  to  tempt 
their  aggressiveness,  while  the  many  races 
that  make  up  the  people  of  Siam  have  kept 
things  lively  by  their  internal  quarrels.  We 
note  with  interest  that  the  Siamese  are  pe- 
culiarly tolerant  from  the  religious  point  of 
view,  not  because  they  hold  lightly  to  their 
own  faith,  but  rather  because  they  regard  all 
other  religions  with  such  contempt  as  to  waste 
no  efforts  in  opposition.  Mr.  Graham  has 
written  a  book  that  should  not  be  overlooked 
at  a  time  when  the  far  corners  of  the  world 
are  being  ransacked  for  purposes  of  study  as 
well  as  of  commerce. 

Siam:  A  Handbook  of  Practical,  Commercial, 
and  Political  Information.  By  W.  A.  Graham, 
M.  R.  A.  S.  Chicago:  Browne  &  Howell  Com 
pany. 
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life  that  is  not  merely  a  digest  of  what  has 
already  been  written  this  little  volume  is  wTell 
worth  attention. 

Perhaps  complete  justice  to  the  Chinese  is 
not  yet  to  be  expected.  Certainly  it  is  very 
seldom  found.  The  temptation  to  measure 
their  progress  by  the  extent  of  their  approxi- 
mation to  ourselves  is  nearly  irresistible. 
So,  too,  is  a  tendency  to  certain  indiscrimi- 
nate  censure.      For   example,    and   as   a    mark 
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of  Chinese  intolerance,  we  are  told  of  a 
Chinaman  who  failed  to  secure  a  civil  sen-ice 
appointment  by  examination  because  he  was 
known  to  be  a  Christian.  But  what  would 
happen  to  an  American  candidate  for  any 
public  position  whatever  who  was  known  to 
be  a  Buddhist  ?  Elsewhere  we  find  an  amused 
reference  to  ancestor  worship,  although  there 
seems  to  be  no  substantial  difference  between 
ancestor  worship  and  the  adoration  of  saints 
that   may   be   found    throughout    Christendom. 

"Our  Neighbors'*  the  Chinese.  By  Joseph 
King  Goodrich.  Chicago:  Browne  &  Howell  Com- 
pany;   $1.25    net. 
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Paris. 

It  is  not  easy  to  write  the  history  of  a  city 
without  undue  inroads  upon  the  history  of  the 
country  to  which  it  belongs,  and  this  must 
be  especially  true  of  capitals.  Paris,  for  ex- 
ample, is  not  only  Paris ;  it  is  also  France. 
It  has  an  individuality  of  its  own  and  its 
individuality  dominates  the  nation. 

But  the  author  of  "Twenty  Centuries  of 
Paris"  has  done  her  work  well,  although  two 
thousand  years  is  a  long  period  to  be  haodleo 
;n  a  book  of  four  hundred  pages.  Paris  is 
practically  a  prehistoric  city.  Caesar  found  it 
there  and  called  it  Lutetia,  "a  stronghold  of 
the  Parisii."  An  attempt  was  once  made  to 
prove  that  Paris  was  named  after  the 
Egyptian  goddess  Isis,  but  perhaps  the  evi- 
dence was  too  weak  to  be  entertained,  since 
the  author  says  nothing  of  it.  She  divides 
her  volume  into  twenty-two  chapters,  and  as 
the  twelfth  chapter  deals  with  "Paris  of  the 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


HISTORY  AND  ETHNOLOGY. 

Old  San  Francisco. 
Mr.  Porter  Garnett's  liule  book  is  evidence 
that  the  archives  of  California  still  contain 
treasures  worthy  to  be  brought  to  light  by 
translation  and  publication.  Bancroft  in  his 
"History  of  California"  makes  mention  of 
the  account  written  by  the  French  traveler 
Louis  Choris  in  1822,  but  the  book  seems  to 
have  been  overlooked  as  far  as  the  general 
student  is  concerned  until  Mr.  Garnett  recog- 
nized its  value  and  published  those  portions 
of  it  that  relate  to  San  Francisco.  The  book, 
he  tells  us,  is  entitled  Voyage  p'xttoresque 
autour  du  monde,  avec  des  portraits  de 
sauvages  d'Amerique,  d'asic,  d'afriquc,  et  des 
isles  du  grand  ocean;  des  paysages,  des  vues 
maritimes,  et  plusienrs  objets  d'histoire 
naturelle.  The  author  was  a  Russian  who 
visited  San  Francisco  in  1816  on  the  Ruric. 
being  attached  in  the  capacity  of  artist  to 
the   Romanoff  expedition  under  the  command 
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of  Otto  von  Kotzebue  sent  out  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exploring  a  northwest  passage. 
Choris  therefore  supplies  both  text  and  illus- 
trations. 

The  description  of  the  Mission  Dolores  and 
of  its  Indian  converts  is  certainly  a  remark- 
able one.  Divine  service,  we  are  told,  was 
accompanied  with  the  sound  of  musical  in- 
struments. "These  are  chiefly  drums,  trum- 
pets, tabors,  and  other  instruments  of  the 
same  class.  It  is  by  means  of  their  noise  that 
they  endeavor  to  stir  the  imagination  of  the 
Indians  and  to  make  men  of  these  savages. 
It  is,  indeed,  the  only  means  of  producing  an 
effect  upon  them.  When  the  drums  begin  to 
beat  they  fall  to  the  ground  as  if  they  were 
half  dead.  None  dares  to  move ;  all  remain 
stretched  upon  the  ground  without  making 
the  slightest  movement  until  the  end  of  the 
service,   and  even  then  it  is  necessary  to  tell 


them  several  times  that  the  mass  is  finished. 
Armed  soldiers  are  stationed  at  each  corner 
of  the  church."  Mr.  Garnett  has  rendered 
a  service  to  California  history.  His  curious 
little  volume  should  certainly  find  a  place 
upon  every  library  shelf. 

San  Francisco  One  Hundred  Years  Ago. 
Translated  from  the  French  of  Louis  Choris  by 
Porter  Garnett.  San  Francisco:  A.  M.  Robert- 
son;   $1.25    net. 


Westminster  Abbey. 
A  history  of  Westminster  Abbey  is  almost 
a  history  of  England.  Certainly  it  is  a  his- 
tory of  London,  seeing  that  the  Abbey  was 
there  almost  before  London  was  begun.  With 
an    origin    so    remote    Mr.    Loftie    may    well 


viously  it  has  been  a  labor  of  love.  It  is 
likely  to  hold  the  field  for  long  years  to  come, 
for  nothing  better  of  its  kind  has  yet  been 
written.  The  value  of  the  text  is  much  in- 
creased by  the  numerous  drawings  by  Mr. 
Herbert  Railton,  who  must  share  with  the 
author  the  credit  for  an  admirable  piece  of 
work  and  one  that  should  appeal  alike  to 
history  and  to  religion. 

Westminster  Abbey.  By  W.  J.  Loftie,  B.  A., 
F.  S.  A.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany;   SI. 50    net. 

■»■■      — 
The  Panama  Gateway. 

Mr.  Joseph  Bucklin  Bishop  has  written  one 
of  the  few  books  about  Panama  and  the  Canal 
that    are    of    permanent    value.      It    was    in- 
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speak  with  some  doubt  of  the  first  chapters 
of  its  story.  But  at  least  his  inquiry  is  so 
careful  as  to  have  almost  the  appearance  of 
finality. 

Mr.  Loftie's  work  is  of  uniform  excel- 
lence all  the  way  through.  He  tells  us  every- 
thing that  even  the  most  curious  can  wish  to 
know.  Every  part  of  the  structure  is  ex- 
amined separately,  while  special  sections  are 
devoted  to  heraldry,  the  monuments,  and  the 
epitaphs.  Volumes  on  Westminster  Abbey 
are  very  numerous,  and  most  of  them  seem 
to  be  mere  epitomes  and  condensations  of 
what  has  gone  before.  But  here  we  have  a 
work  of  genuine  research  by  one  to  whom  ob- 


evitable  that  the  building  of  the  canal  should 
have  called  forth  a  good  many  perfunctory 
works  that  are  little  more  than  digests  and 
condensations  of  previous  books  or  else  the 
largely  valueless  impressions  of  the  casual 
visitor.  But  here  we  have  a  work  of  au- 
thority, and  one  that  bears  every  evidence 
of  care  and  thoroughness.  Mr.  Bishop  is  sec- 
retary of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commissiun, 
and  therefore  has  all  the  intimate  knowledge 
that    such   a   task   demands. 

The  book  is  divided  into  five  parts.  The 
first  part  is  historical  and  deals  with  the 
early  days  of  Balboa  and  the  first  use  of  the 
Isthmus   as   a   travel    route.      Then   comes   the 


story  of  the  French  effort,  a  story  that  has 
never  been  better  told.  Then  we  have  an 
account  of  the  political  events  that  ended  with 
the  American  acquisition  of  the  territory, 
and  finally  we  have  a  description  of  the  actual 
work  of  construction.  An  appendix  gives  us 
much  statistical  and  other  matter  of  the  kind 
that  we  want  very  badly  when  we  want  it  at 
all.  This  particular  book  should  have  a  place 
on  the  reference  shelf  and  in  reach  of  the 
hand. 

Without  in  any  way  obtruding  his  own 
personality  the  author  writes  with  an  ob- 
vious personal  knowledge  that  gives  con- 
fidence. He  succeeds  in  communicating  facts 
in  satisfactory  profusion,  but  he  writes  also 
like  a  human  being  who  knows  how  to  give 
their  proper  emphasis  to  sentiment,  tragedy, 
and  heroism.  His  story  of  the  French  opera- 
tions is  probably  the  best  that  has  yet  been 
published.  The  political  part  is  done  with 
restraint  and  an  obvious  desire  to   be  strictlv 
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accurate,  and  the  work  of  construction  is  de- 
scribed with  the  enthusiasm  that  it  deserves. 
There  need  be  no  hesitation  in  recommend- 
ing this  work  to  those  in  search  of  a  single 
volume  that  shall  contain  everything  that  the 
average  reader  wishes  to  know  and  to  re- 
member. 

The     Panama     Gateway.       By    Joseph     Bucklin 
Bishop.       New     York :     Charles     Scribner's     Sons ; 

$2.50   net. 
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FICTION. 

The  Gringos. 
Californians  will  read  B.  M.  Bower's  story 
with  mixed  feelings.  There  will  be  a  certain 
amount  of  admiration  for  a  descriptive  power 
thai  the  author  has  displayed  upon  other  oc- 
casions and  there  will  also  be  a  regret  that 
she  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  acquaint  her- 
self with  the  historical  facts  upon  which  such 
a  story  as  this  should  be  built.     Professing  to 


B.   M.  Bower,   author   of   "The   Gringos." 
Little,  Brown    &    Co. 

write  of  the  days  of  '49,  she  seems  to  have 
drawn  her  inspiration  from  the  dime  novel 
rather  than  from  the  authentic  records  that 
are  surely  available  enough  to  obviate  the 
necessity  of  so  large  an  overdraft  upon  the 
imagination.  San  Francisco  never  presented 
"the  unlovely  spectacle  of  civilized  men 
turned  savage."  Criminals  there  were  in  the 
early  days  as  there  are  criminals  now,  in  San 
Francisco  and  elsewhere,  but  San  Francisco 
as  a  city  never  presented  the  "unlovely  spec- 
tacle" depicted  by  the  author.  Nor  was  San 
Francisco  ever  an  "ugly  moiling  centre  of 
savagery,"  even  in  the  days  when  the  gold 
fever  was  at  its  height. 

The  picture  of  the  Vigilance  Committee 
presented  by  the  author  is  a  piece  of  undi- 
luted caricature.  A  glance  at  the  records 
would  have  shown  her  that  the  Vigilance 
Committee  was  made  up  of  earnest  and  dig- 
nified   men    who    assumed     their     extra-legal 


powers  with  regret  and  exercised  them  with 
restraint  and  justice.  But  here  the  com- 
mittee is  represented  as  a  gang  of  thugs  in- 
tent only  upon  their  private  vengeances  and 
committing  wholesale  murder  with  the  con- 
comitants of  brutal  torture.  Here,  for  ex- 
ample, is  a  paragraph  that  appears  in  the 
third  chapter  and  that  is  supposed  to  be 
typical  of  vigilante  law  in  San  Francisco. 
Jack  Allen  is  being  tried,  ostensibly  for 
shooting  some  thugs  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
town,  but  actually  for  certain  expressions  of 
contempt  for  the  committee.  The  captain 
says : 

"Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  you  have  heard  the 
evidence,  and  your  duty  is  plain.  We  are 
waiting  for  the  verdict." 

The  man  with  the  cud  looked  a  question  at 
the  captain,  turned  and  glanced  down  the  row 
at  the  eleven,  who  nodded  their  heads  in 
unanimous  approval  of  his  thoughts.  He  once 
more  shifted  the  wad  of  tobacco,  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  expectorating  gravely  into  the 
sand  floor,  and  pronounced  his  sentence  with 
a   promptness  that  savored   of  relish : 

"The  verdict   of  the  jury   is   that   we   hang 
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Jack  Allen  for  killin'  Texas  and  Rawhide,  and 
for  bein*  a  mean,  ornery  cuss,  anyway." 

No  such  trial  was  ever  held  in  San  Fran- 
cisco nor  one  even  remotely  resembling  it, 
nor  was  such  a  verdict  ever  delivered.  The 
few  men  hanged  by  the  vigilantes  were  crimi- 
nals  of  the   worst  type,   who   were  tried  with 
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By  CAROLINE  ABBOT  STANLEY 
A  work  of  mingled  pathos 
and  humor,  telling  how 
two  old  people,  separated 
by  circumstances,  "elope" 
back  to  their  own  home. 
4  illustrations  by  Emlen 
McConnell. 

12mo     50  cents  net 


The  New  Man 

By  JANE  STONE 

A  cleverly  written  novelette 
offering  from  a  woman's 
point  of  view  a  solution  of 
the  difficult  White  Slave 
problem.  Frontispiece  by 
Emily  Hall  Chamberlin. 

12mo    75  cents  net 
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AN    EDITORIAL    FROM    COLLIER'S    WEEKLY 
' '  Jean-  Chris  tophe 

WHEN  TOLSTOY  DIED,  a  silence  fell.  What  world  voice 
was  there  to  be  waited  for?  There  were  dramatists  a  few 
and  poets  who  played  vigorous  airs  and  plaintive  airs.  But  where 
was  the  man  to  render  life  largely?  Who  now  could  make  us  sav: 
"There  goes  my  life,  with  its  ups  and  downs,  the  tremors  of  youth, 
and  the  disillusion,  and  the  heart  of  endurance?  And  there  is  the 
total  life  itself,  with  its  stupidities  and  injustice,  the  humiliations 
that  wreck  our  courage,  the  sudden  sight  of  beauty  on  a  child's  face 
and  on  the  face  of  the  aged,  the  recurrent  springtime  with  its  lilacs 
and  brave  changes."  From  France  the  answer  comes.  Romain 
Rolland  has  given  us  "Jean-Christophe."  He  has  given  us  a  man 
from  birth  to  death,  in  petty  episodes  and  great  moments,  in  love, 
work,  creation.  He  has  shown  us  the  world  of  our  time — its  rest- 
lessness, its  strange  new  hopes,  its  shallow  tumult,  its  reckless 
progress.  He  has  rendered  chance  pictures  of  stupid  loyal  persons, 
"just  people,"  the  broken,  the  bitter,  the  hard-working,  the  treach- 
erous, the  indifferent,  the  friendly,  the  folk  who  go  the  pilgrimage 
with  us  through  all  the  days  that  make  the  years. 

Romain  Rolland's  Great  Trilogy  Is  Now  Complete 

JEAN-CHRISTOPHE.     6th  printing. 
JEAN-CHRISTOPHE  IN  PARIS.     3d  printing. 
JEAN-CHRISTOPHE:  JOURNEY'S  END.     3rd  printing. 

Each,  $1.50  net 

HENRY  HOLT  AND  COMPANY,  ^^fclf*' 


an  elaborate  care  and  solemnly  hanged,  and 
the  proceedings  in  every  case  are  a  matter 
of  record.  Yet  we  are  told  of  an  oak  tree 
just  outside  the  town  and  the  mounds  of 
fresh  turned  earth  underneath  its  boughs  that 
represented  the  wanton  murders  of  the  Vigi- 
lantes. 

But  apart  from  these  extraordinary  carica- 
tures of  early  life  in  San  Francisco  the  story 
contains  much  of  interest.  The  description 
of  life  on  a  Spanish  rancho  is  fairly  well 
done,  although  here,  too.  we  see  the  marks 
of  a  far  too  exuberant  fancy.  There  is  no 
corner  of  the  world  where  material  for  fiction 
is  so  plentiful  as  in  California  or  where  the 
facts  are  less  in  need  of  decoration.  The 
records  of  the  early  days  are  abundant  and 
authentic,  and  it  is  therefore  a  matter  for 
regret  that  the  author  did  not  ascertain  those 
facts  rather  than  calling  upon  an  imagination 


Edwin    A.    Brown,    author    of    "Broke.} 
Browne   &   Howell    Company. 


that  in  this  case  can  never  be  quite  so  vivid 
as  the  truth. 

The     Gkixgos.      Ev     E.     M.     Bower.       Boston: 
Little,   Brown  &  Co.;  $1.25  net. 


Pippin. 

This  is  a  refreshing  story  of  an  American 
actress  in  London  and  of  a  little  waif  who  be- 
friends her  in  her  perplexity.  Miss  Lawrence 
has  come  from  Goshen,  Indiana,  to  win  dra- 
matic fame  and  laurels,  and  she  finds  that  the 
road  is  a  heavy  one.  At  a  moment  of  dire 
distress  she  faints  in  a  public  park  and  little 
Pippin,  who  has  just  adroitly  picked  her 
pocket,  comes  to  the  rescue  and  virtually 
adopts  her  until  her  luck  changes.  Pippin  not 
only  adopts  Miss  Lawrence,  but  she  surrep- 
titiously writes  to  her  lover  in  Indiana  and 
tells  him  how  the  land  lies. 

The  story  is  a  simple  one,  but  it  shows  the 
art  of  the  story-teller  in  a  very  high  form. 
A  London  street  thief  is  not  promising  ma- 
terial, and  she  becomes  even  less  promising 
when  we  find  that  she  has  a  tendency  to  exces- 
sive drinking.  None  the  less  Pippin  is  the 
heroine  of  the  novel,  and  if  the  author  should 


ever  write  a  sequel  we  should  like  to  convey 
to  her  the  delicate  hint  that  we  are  more  in- 
terested in  Pippin  than  in  Miss  Lawrence, 
beautiful  and  good  and  brave  as  that  young 
lady  is. 

Pippin.       By    Evelyn    Van    Buren.       New    York: 
The  Century  Company;  $1.30  net. 


A  Little  Green  "World. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Euckrose  writes  one  of  those 
pleasant  little  stories  that  have  no  particular 
plot  and  that  seem  like  chapters  snatched  al- 
most at  random  from  inconspicuous  lives. 
Mr.  Buckrose  is  so  much  of  an  artist  that 
he  can  always  glorify  the  commonplace,  and 
he  does  so  here  most  effectively. 

His  heroine  is  Lydia  Bell,  who  goes  with 
her  mother  to  the  country  when  her  father 
fails,  and  then  dies,  leaving  only  a  pittance 
behind  him.  The  charm  of  the  story  is  in 
its  picture  of  country  life  in  England,  al- 
though a  romance  is  ingeniously  woven  into 
the  fabric.  Jack  Markham  falls  in  love  with 
Lydia  and  proposes  to  her,  indifferent  to  the 
fact  that  his  engageemnt  to  another  girl  is 
a  matter  that  is  taken  for  granted  by  every 
one.  Then  when  the  other  girl  meets  with 
a  disfiguring  accident  she  appeals  to  Lydia  to 
know  whether  she  is  actually  engaged  to 
Markham,  and  Lydia  out  of  pity  replies  that 
she  is  not,  and  so  leaves  the  injured  girl  to 
suppose  that  the  way  is  open.  Then  come 
inevitable  complications  that  work  out  all 
right  in  the  end,  although  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  author,  not  to  speak  of  Lydia 
herself,  seems  to  admire  Jack  Markham 
rather  more  than  the  reader  will  do.  The 
story  is  charmingly  written,  and  with  that 
delicate  simplicity  for  which  Mr.  Buckrose  is 
already  known. 

A  Little  Green-  World.  Bv  T.  E.  Buckrose. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1.25  net. 


Home  University  Library. 

A  fresh  batch  of  volumes  in  the  Home  Uni- 
versity Library  brings  that  particular  library 
to  substantial  dimensions.  It  now  numbers 
seventy-two  volumes,  the  new  issues  being 
"The  Making  of  the  New  Testament,"  by 
Benjamin  W.  Bacon,  D.  D. ;  "Plant  Life,"  by 
J.  Bretland  Farmer,  M.  A.,  D.  Sc,  F.  R.  S. : 
"Germany  of  Today."  by  Charles  Tower,  and 
"A  History  of  Freedom  of  Thought,"  by  J.  B. 
Bury,  Litt.  D..  LL.  D. 

The  Home  University  Library  is  now  so 
well  known  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
anything  in  its  praise.  Its  scope  is  of  the 
widest,  every  volume  is  new  and  specially 
written  by  an  acknowledged  authority-  and  for 
the  general  reader  as  well  as  the  student  and 
the  series  has  been  planned  as  a  whole  to 
form  a  comprehensive  library  of  modern 
knowledge.  The  volumes  are  neat  and  com- 
pact in  appearance  and  the  price  of  50  cents 
each  brings  them  within  the  reach  of  every 
one. 


The  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company  has  is- 
sued the  "Poetical  Works  of  Oscar  Wilde," 
including  poems  in  prose.  The  biographical 
introduction  is  by  Dole.  The  price  is  60 
cents. 
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FICTION. 

Diamond  Cut  Diamond. 

A  merciful  Providence,  through  the  agency 
of  a  publishers'  note,  prevents  us  from  as- 
serting that  this  story,  ostensibly  by  "Jane 
Bunker,"  was  actually  written  by  Mrs.  Rine- 
hart.  The  assertion  would  certainly  have 
been  made  but  for  the  intervention  of  the 
aforesaid  note.  We  may  now  congratulate 
ourselves  on  the  possession  of  two  woman 
writers  whose  humor  bubbles  up  on  every 
page  and  who  captivate  us  not  only  by  the 
originality  of  their  conceptions,  but  by  an 
inimitable   manner   of  presentation. 

"Diamond  Cut  Diamond"  is  a  story  of  a 
set  of  matched  diamonds  that  are  stolen  in 
Europe,  carried  across  the  Atlantic,  secreted 
for  safety  in  the  baggage  of  an  innocent 
stranger,  and  that  are  ultimately  restored  to 
their  owner.  But  it  really  does  not  matter 
very  much  what  the  story  is  about.  Any 
story  told  by  "Jane  Bunker"  would  produce, 
not  only  smiles,  but  the  habit  of  smiles.  Her 
humor  is  of  the  genuine  kind,  that  is  to  say 
not  of  the  kind  that  ever  degenerates  into 
buffoonery  or  that  depends  in  the  least  upon 
farce,  expletives,  or  dialect.  Therefore  there 
is  no  need  to  sketch  the  plot  of  "Diamond 
Cut  Diamond,"  good  as  the  plot  is.  It  is  not 
the  narrative  that  we  are  so  much  concerned 
with  as  the  manner  of  telling,  and  the  man- 
ner of  telling  need  fear  no  comparison  with 
anything  that  has  been  written  for  ten  years. 

Diamond  Cut  Diamond.  By  Jane  Bunker.  In- 
dianapolis: The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company;  $1.25  net. 


The  Will  to  Live. 

To  give  free  play  to  the  imagination  is 
often  laudable,  but  even  the  imagination 
should  be  restrained  before  it  becomes  riotous. 
That  there  was  ever  such  a  heroine  as  is 
here  depicted  is  very  much  open  to  doubt. 
We  may  also  question  if  so  many  characters 
were  ever  before  compelled  to  do  so  many 
impossible  things  or  to  enter  into  such  almost 
unthinkable   relationships. 

The  heroine  is  the  granddaughter  of  a  French 
peasant  woman  who  once  lived  with  a  medical 
student  and  who  left  him  as  soon  as  she 
realized  that  she  would  ruin  his  career.     When 


the  student  is  grown  up  and  married  he 
meets  his  former  mistress  and  she  entrusts 
him  with  the  care  of  the  child,  although  we 
are  not  told  exactly  how  he  explained  the 
little  matter  to  his  wife.  When  the  child 
grows  up  she  innocently  drives  her  protector 
to  suicide  by  seeming  to  believe  that   he  was 


Illustration    from   "Yankee  Swanson,"   by 

Captain  A.    W.   Nelson.     Sturgis   & 

Walton    Company. 

guilty  of  arson  for  the  sake  of  the  insurance 
money,  and  so  she  goes  out  into  the  world 
and  begins  a  career  of  adventure  unheard  of 
before  even  in  the  licensed  pages  of  fiction. 
There  are  lovers  and  murders  and  psychic  in- 
fluences, amazing  relationships,  and  still  more 
amazing  characters  until  we  seem  to  be  living 


in  the  mingled  atmospheres  of  fairyland  and 
a  lunatic  asylum.  That  the  heroine  has  "the 
will  to  live"  is  certainly  fortunate,  for  cer- 
tainly she  could  hardly  have  lived  without  it, 
and  in  unusual  quantities. 

It  is  hard  to  account  for  a  book  so  finely 
written  and  so  full  of  impossibilities.  It 
seems  to  contain  no  single  character  that  is 
in  the  least  like  a  human  being,  and  yet  the 
care  and  skill  with  which  it  is  written  must 
be  indicative  of  a  purpose.  Possibly  the  au- 
thor intended  to  depict  the  power  to  surfer  that 
is  "enjoyed"  by  the  average  woman.  Upon 
that  point  it  might  be  unbecoming  to  speak, 
but  since  most  of  the  suffering  is  due  to  the 
men  of  the  story — it  usually  is,  we  shall  be 
told — it  may  be  permissible  to  say  that  there 
never   were   such    men   as   these. 

The  Will  to  Live.  By  M.  P.  Willcocks.  New 
York:   The   Macmillan    Company;   $1.35. 


The  Eye  of  Dread. 

So  good  a  story  deserves  a  better  title. 
It  is  a  story  of  Wisconsin  during  and  after 
the  war.  We  have  a  typical  picture  of  life 
in  a  small  town  and  of  two  young  men  who 
are  cousins  and  sworn  companions,  but  who 
find  after  their  return  from  the  last  campaign 
that  they  are  both  in  love  with  the  same  girl. 
And  to  make  matters  worse  pretty  little  Betty 
has  already  given  her  promise  to  Peter,  not 
realizing  that  her  love  was  really  for  Richard. 
Then  comes  the  sudden  disappearance  of 
both  the  boys,  but  with  the  telltale  evidence 
of  a  murderous  fight  and  a  fatal  fall  over 
the  cliff,  and  so  it  is  taken  for  granted  that 
Richard  has  murdered   his  cousin   and  fled. 

It  is  a  long  story  of  over  five  hundred 
pages.  Perhaps  it  might  have  been  com- 
pressed with  advantage,  but  not  a  single  page 
is  wearisome.  No  clairvoyance  is  needed  to 
foresee  that  actually  no  murder  has  been  com- 
mitted except  in  intent,  and  that  "the  eye  of 
dread"  has  no  justification  for  being  there  at 
all.  The  scene  shifts  to  the  Far  West  and 
we  have  a  glimpse  of  the  building  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad,  of  San  Francisco,  and 
of  a  gold  mine  in  the  mountain  side.  Slowly 
the  threads  are  drawn  together,  as  we  knew 
they  must  be,  and  everything  ends  in  the  ap- 
proved way.     The  author  has  already  two  or 


three  good  stories  to  his  credit,  and  they  are 
deservedly  popular  for  their  careful  work- 
manship and  for  a  successful  characterization, 
especially  of  female  characters,  that  owes 
everything  to  a  felicitous  combination  of 
imagination  and  intelligence. 

The   Eye  of   Dread,      By  Payne   Erskine.      Bos- 
ton:   Little,    Brown  &  Co.;    $1.35   net. 


The  Thirteenth  Juror. 
This  is  the  story  of  a  lawsuit  in  a  country 
town,  and  it  might  be  the  story  of  almost  any 
lawsuit  in  almost  any  town,  country  or  other- 
wise. There  is  the  wretched  suitor  whose 
cause    is    rapidly    becoming   his    life    task    and 


Illustration    from    "Letters    and    Recollections 

of    Alexander    Aggasiz,"    by    George    R. 

Aggasic.    Houghton   Mifflin   Company. 

driving  him  to  insanity.  There  is  the  judge 
who  means  to  be  honest  and  who  thinks  he  is 
honest,  but  whose  eye  is  fixed  steadily  upon 
his  chances  of  reelection,  and  there  is  the 
lawyer  from  the  city  who  has  won  a  reputa- 
tion for  his  skill  in  raising  technical  dif- 
ficulties, and  creating  delays.  The  story  is 
admirably  told  and  with  much  local  color 
cleverly  applied.  It  comes  out  right  in  the 
end,  but  it  is  depressing  reading  with  a  recol- 
lection of  the  innumerable  cases  in  which  such 
stories  do  not  come  out  right  in  the  end. 

The  Thirteenth  Juror.      By  Frederick  Trevor 
Hill.      New    York:    The    Century    Company;    $1.20 
|  net. 


NEW  MACMILLAN  BOOKS 


THE  BEST  HOLIDAY  GIFTS 


AN 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


"A  BOOK  OF  WORLD-WIDE  INTEREST" 

Col.  Roosevelt's  Own  Story  of  His  Life 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT: 

This  exceptional  story  of  a  life  replete  with  human  interest,  told  in  Colonel  Roosevelt's  characteristically  vigorous  and  easily  flowing  colloquial  style,  is  one  that 
will  make  a  strong  and  satisfying  appeal  to  every  class  of  readers. 

To  the  lover  of  the  strenuous  life  as  well  as  to  the  student  of  contemporaneous  history,  to  the  young  people  of  the  country  particularly,  who  all  find  a  special 
attraction  in  personal  narrative  of  active  achievement,  this  autobiography  will  afford  keen  satisfaction  and  high   inspiration. 

From  his  boyhood  days  in  New  York,  his  adolescent  youth  at  Harvard  University,  his  young  manhood  days  in  the  Wild  West,  and  through  a  diversified  public 
career  which  led  to  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States,  Colonel  Roosevelt  was  a  learner  as  well  as  a  born  leader.  In  this  book  he  tells  of  the  many  things  which 
he  learned  and   how  he  learned   them,   relating  them   primarily  with   a  view  to   the   help  they  may  give  others. 

Taking  the  initiative  in  many  of  the  most  important  events  of  our  times — both  national  and  international — his  autobiography  is  a  unique  record  of  men  and  events, 
and  of  a  career  of  almost  unparalleled  interest. 

Decorative  cover.     Gilt  top.     Richly  Illustrated.     Octavo.     $2.50  net;  postpaid  $2.7 S 


-NEW  BOOKS  OF  ART  AND  SCIENCE - 


The  Gospel  Story  in  Art 

By  JOHN  LA  FARGE 

A  beautiful  volume  revealing  Christianity  as  depicted  by 
the  great  artists  of  all  ages. 

Illustrated.     $5.00  net 


A  History  of   Land   Mammals 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere 

By  W.  B.  SCOTT 

The  marvelous  story  of  the  development  of  American  ani- 
mal  Hfe-  Illustrated.     $5.00  net 


The  Message  of  Greek  Art 

By  H.  H.  POWERS,  Ph.  D. 

Ancient   Greek   character  as   revealed   in  their   art   by  the 
author  of  "Mornings  with  Masters  of  Art." 

Illustrated.     $2.00  net 


-NEW  BOOKS  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS- 


The  Stranger  at  the  Gate 

By  MABEL  OSGOOD  WRIGHT 

A  modern    Christmas   story  of  unforeseen   happenings   by 
genial  "Barbara." 

Illustrated.     $1.25  net 


The  Voyage  of  the  Hoppergrass 

By  EDMUND  LESTER  PEARSON 

The  story  of  a  wonderful  voyage,  adventurous,  exciting, 
and    humorous. 

Illustrated.     $1.50  net 


Children  of  the  Wild 

By  CHARLES  G.  D.  ROBERTS 

Remarkable  stories  of  young  animal   life  as  seen   from  a 
boy's    forest    camp. 

Illustrated.     $1.35  net 


The  Valley  of  the  Moon 

By  JACK  LONDON 

One  of  this  author's  best  love  stories,  the  hero  again  an 
unforgetable   type. 

Illustrated.     $1.35  net 


—  NEW  NOVELS  OF  REALISTIC  INTEREST — 

Van  Cleve 

By  MARY  S.  WATTS 

A    modern    American    story,    inviting    in    the    intensity    of 
its  realism. 

Cloth,  $1.35  net 

■"A  masterly  achievement— big  with  great  truths"- 


Tide  Marks 


By  MARGARET  WESTRUP 

"A     literary     find.       A     Cornish     novel    of     unusual 
terest." 

Cloth.     $1.35  net 


3&S3S33  THE  INSIDE  OF  THE  CUP 


By  the  Author  of  "Richard  Carvel, 


'  Coniston,  "    "A  Modern  Chronicle,  "  etc. 


"This  brilliant  novel  is  a  sign  of  the  times  and  a  book  of  the  times  every  one  should  read." — Truth   (London). 

"What   truth   and   what  stimulation    in   every  page!"     "Mr.    Churchill    has  done    nothing   more  arrestingly  sincere  and  thought-compelling." — T.   P.'s  Weekly    (London). 
"The  product  of  an  epoch.      ...      A  notable  book.      .      .      .      Very  much   a   work  of   and  for  the  times      .  .      to  be  commended  to  all  thoughtful   people,   particularly  lu   pr< 

fessing  church  people. "-The   Churchman   (New  York).  lUuttrated.      C/ofA,  $1.50  net 
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FICTION. 


Joan'  Thursday. 
Louis  Joseph  Vance  has  written  a  story 
that  proves  his  versatility  and  that  will  add 
to  his  reputation.  In  some  respects  "Joan 
Thursday"  reminds  us  of  Frank  Danby's  "The 
Heart  of  a  Child,"  although  the  traits  of  his 
heroine  are  far  less  admirable,  and  his  con- 
clusion has  a  note  of  tragedy  that  might  ad- 
vantageously have  been  avoided. 

Joan  is  a  Xew  York  shopgirl  who  is  driven 
by  underpay  and  a  wretched  home  to  seek 
employment  on  the  stage.  Failing  to  find  the 
friends  upon  whose  aid  she  had  counted,  and 
almost  penniless,  she  excites  the  sympathy  of 
John  Matthias,  a  young  play  writer,  who 
chivalrously  gives  up  to  her  his  room  and 
finds  refuge  for  himself  in  a  neighboring 
hotel.  An  acquaintance  thus  begun  ripens  on 
the  girl's  part  into  love,  and  when  Joan  in  a 
sort  of  primitive  way  declares  her  passion 
and  practically  offers  herself  to  Matthias  he 
responds  with  a  proposal  of  marriage. 
Matthias  himself  has  just  been  badly  jilted, 
and  perhaps  this  explains  a  certain  rapidity 
on  his  part,  which  certainly  needs  explana- 
tion. When  Matthias  is  compelled  to  make 
a  business  trip  to  the  West  he  arranges  to 
make  Joan  an  allowance  in  order  that  she 
may  be  under  no  necessity  to  find  employ- 
ment, and  he  naturally  stipulates  that  she 
shall  give  up  her  stage  ambitions.  Joan  con- 
sents, but  no  sooner  does  she  find  herself 
once  more  alone  than  the  stage  fever  comes 
over  her  again  and  she  deliberately  throws 
Matthias  overboard  and  accepts  an  engage- 
ment. 

Mr.  Vance  certainly  knows  something  of  the 
vicissitudes  that  await  the  girl  without  ex- 
perience, and  without  the  money  that  helps 
to  its  acquisition.  We  are  shown  every  step 
of    the    dangerous    path    to    success,    the    slow 


Louis  Joseph    Vance,    author   of   "Joan 
Thursday."     Little,   Broun   &   Co. 

dawning  of  the  dramatic  instinct,  and  the 
price  that  beauty  is  inevitably  called  upon 
to  pay  to  those  who  are  in  a  position  to 
exact  it.  Regretfully  we  discover  that  Joan 
has  no  moral  instinct.  Joan's  virtue  is  a 
matter  of  self-preservation,  a  something  that 
can  always  be  given  for  value  received,  but 
the  value  must  be  substantial  enough.  She 
gives  it  willingly  for  advancement  in  her  pro- 
fession. Once  she  gives  it  in  response  to  a 
sort  of  maternal  instinct  for  a  youth  who 
tells  her  that  he  can  not  live  without  her: 

Almost  unconsciously,  she  lifted  her  arms 
and  clasped  them  round  his  neck,  drawing  his 
face  to  hers. 

"You  poor  kid,"  she  murmured  fondly,  her 
eyes  closed.     "You  poor  kid." 

Mr.  Vance  has  created  a  character  whose 
goodness  is  represented  by  a  certain  cama- 
raderie, and  whose  badness  consists  of  a 
complete  unconsciousness  of  a  moral  law  or 
of  any  retraints  except  those  of  self-interest. 
It  is  a  lascinatirTi:  study  of  a  type  that  is 
perhaps  more  common  than  we  suppose  and 
of  certain  characteristics  that  may  lie  hidden 
unless  called  into  visible  play  by  the  despera- 
tions of  penury.  The  story  would  have  been 
more  artistic  if  Joan's  hard  and  callous  am- 
bitions had  been  less  successful.  It  is  just 
these  ambitions  that  are  successful  in  real 
life,  but  we  expect  that  the  novelist  will 
change  all  that  for  us  and  show  us  something 
that  shall  be  more  in  accord  with  our  ideals. 

Joan  Thursday.  By  Louis  Toseph  Vance.  Bos- 
tor:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  $1.30  net. 


The  Taste  of  Apples. 

Jennette  Lee  needs  no  recommendation  as 

a   writer  of  artistic  stories  that  depend  more 

upon    t'.eir    power    of    characterization    than 

upon  t/ieir  narrative.     In  her  latest  book  she 

dcscril.es  the  adventures  in  London  of  an  old 

New   England   couple.   Anthony  Wickham   and 

Wickham    is   a   shoemaker,  one   of 

ii  tie   and   philosophic   souls   in    whose 

e   we  like  to  believe,   but  that   we    so 

■Ay  meet.     The  old  couple  have  a  son  who 

made  money  in  New  York  and  who  fur- 


nishes the  money  for  the  European  trip.  A 
lesser  writer  would  have  exaggerated  the 
contrast  between  the  simplicities  and  econo- 
mies of  American  country  life  and  the  ex- 
travagant contrasts  of  London,  but  there  is 
no  exaggeration  here.  The  picture  is  true 
and  sweet  and  delicate  in  every  line.  Pe- 
culiarly fine  is  the  description  of  the  friend- 
ship between  Anthony  and  Lord  Raleigh,  who 
recognizes  a  kindred  spirit  in  the  fine  old 
gentleman  who  makes  shoes  for  a  living. 
Indeed  the  story  contains   two   or  three   un- 
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Company. 

forgettable  characters,   unforgettable  for  their 
goodness   and   not    for   their   eccentricity. 

The  Taste  of  Apples.     By  Jennette  Lee.     New 
York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.;  $1.25   net. 


Marama. 

The  fate  of  the  half-breed  has  been  a 
favorite  topic  with  the  novelist,  and  certainly 
it  is  often  tragic  enough,  especially  in  India, 
to  afford  full  scope  to  the  imagination.  But 
Ralph  Stock  has  chosen  Fiji  for  his  scene. 
He  introduces  us  to  Marama  in  her  English 
boarding  school  just  as  she  receives  a  sum- 
mons to  return  to  her  father  and  her  island 
home.  Marama  is  in  blissful  unconsciousness 
that  her  mother  was  a  native  and  that  her 
father  is  a  drunkard  living  in  filth  and  degra- 
dation, but  she  discovers  these  facts  as  soon 
as  she  lands,  and  also  the  further  fact  that 
her  status  is  henceforth  that  of  the  colored 
islanders.  The  story  itself  is  told  with  much 
power  and  pathos,  but  perhaps  an  equal  in- 
terest is  to  be  found  in  the  description  of 
island  life,  which  is  vivid  and  novel. 

Marama.  By  Ralph  Stock.  Boston:  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.;  $1.25  net 


The  Honorable  Senator  Sage-Brush. 
What  may  be  called  the  novels  of  political 
reform  have  hitherto  been  marked  by  a  cer- 
tain tiresome  repetition  of  ideas  without  any 
basis  in  fact.  We  have  had  incredibly  wicked 
politicians  and  incredibly  pure  young  re- 
formers, and  the  latter  have  usually  been  more 
or  less  beguiled  and  fascinated  by  the  in- 
credibly beautiful  daughters  of  the  former. 
Il  takes  imagination  and  even  poetry  to  recog- 
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nize  what  has  been  called  the  incurable  good- 
ness of  bad  men,  and  the  political  reform 
novelist  is  usually  so  ballasted  with  enthusi- 
asm as  to  exclude  other  cargo. 

But  in  this  case  we  have  a  reversal  of  the 
customary  procedure.  When  Evan  Blount  re- 
turns to  his  home  town  he  endeavors  to  apply 
the  ideas  of  political  purity  that  he  has  ab- 
sorbed at  college,  and  so  he  finds  himself  at 
variance  with  his  lather,  who  is  the  political 
boss  of  the  state.  It"  the  father  had  conde- 
scended to  explain  things  to  his  son  every- 
thing would  have  been  all  right,  but  probably 
the  senator  thought   that  his   son   was   an   ass 


who  had  better  go  his  own  way.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  boss  and  the  machine  alike  are 
working  for  reform,  and  the  boy  is  left  to 
discover  this  for  himself. 

All  the  characters  are  subsidiary  to  that  of 
the  old  boss,  whose  shrewdness  and  intelli- 
gence are  admirably  drawn.  It  is  a  robust 
and  wholesome  story  and  to  be  recommended 
to  those  who  conceive  of  the  world  of  politics 
as  a  struggle  between  saints  and  devils. 

The  Honorable  Senator  Sage-Brush.  By 
Francis    Lynde.       New    York:     Charles    Scribner's 

Sons;    $1.35    net. 


The  Isle  of  Life. 

This  new  story  by  Stephen  French  Whit- 
man will  probably  not  be  one  of  the  best 
sellers,  but  for  artistry  its  place  is  among 
the  three  or  four  notable  novels  of  the  year. 
Mr.  Whitman  lays  his  scene  in  Italy,  but  his 
characters  arc  cosmopolitan  and  of  the 
literary',  artistic,  and  dilettante  kind  that  form 
the  upper  circles  of  Roman  society.  Chief 
among  the  men  is  Sebastian  Maure,  wealthy, 
cultured,  profligate,  and  decadent,  and  his  an- 
tithesis in  every  respect  is  Ghirlaine  Bellamy, 
the  American  girl  who  loathes  Sebastian  in- 
stinctively and  shuns  and  repulses  him  upon 
every  occasion. 

Sebastian  naturally  resolves  to  conquer  the 
frigid  beauty  who  so  disdains  him,  and  his 
first  advances  are  of  the  ordinarily  evil  sort 
that  is  hidden  behind  the  veneer  that  is  the 
chief  weapon  of  such  as  he.  When  Ghirlaine 
suddenly  leaves  Rome  she  finds  to  her 
consternation  that  Sebastian  has  taken  passage 
en  the  same  steamer  and  is  resolved  at  all 
costs  to  get  her  in  his  power.  By  a  desperate 
manoeuvre  he  abducts  the  girl  and  lands  her 
on    the    Island    of    Toregiante.    known    to    the 


ancients  as  "The  Isle  of  Life."  Communica- 
tion with  the  mainland  is  very  uncertain  and 
the  inhabitants  almost  barbarous,  so  the  now 
desperate  Sebastian  believes  that  his  triumph 
is  in  sight. 

The  heart  of  the  story  may  be  said  to  con- 
sist of  the  redemption  of  Sebastian.  Cholera 
breaks  out  among  the  fishing  population  of 
the  island  and  Sebastian  in  a  sort  of  cynical 
bravado  sets  himself  to  the  work  of  rescue. 
The  superstitious  opposition  of  the  people 
arouses  in  him  the  fighting  spirit,  and  we  soon 
find  him  playing  the  combined  roles  of  board 
of  health,  physician,  hygienist,  and  nurse.  He 
works  with  an  unsleeping  fury  of  resolution, 
organizing,  directing,  and  dominating  every- 
thing, repelling  the  attacks  upon  his  life  and 
imposing  his  own  fierce  will  upon  the  ig- 
norances and  credulities  of  the  people  around 
him.  It  is  extraordinarily  well  told,  one  of 
the  most  vivid  and  startling  portrayals  of 
human  character  and  of  its  unsuspected  ca- 
pacities that  has  been  written  for  a  long  time. 
There  is  no  unreal  or  sickly  picture  of  re- 
pentance or  conversion.  It  is  not  a  reversal 
of  character,  but  its  unfoldment.  Sebastian 
accepts  the  challenge  of  the  cholera  as  he 
has  accepted  all  challenges  at  all  times,  and 
the  struggle  merely  diverts  the  extraordinary 
forces  of  his  nature  into  new  channels  of 
service  for  others  instead  of  for  himself.  Mr. 
Whitman  is  to  be  congratulated  on  a  story 
that  contains  no  flaws  and  that  is  a  piece  of 
striking  literary  art. 

The  Isle  of  Life.  By  Stephen  French  Whit- 
man. New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $1.35 
net. 
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The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company  has  issued  an 
edition  of  Vaughn  Kester's  works,  complete 
in  six  volumes. 
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"WHO  wrote  IT?"     The  City  of  Purple  Dreamg 

The  big  anonymous  storv  which  is  raising  the  question  every- 
where,  "Who" Wrote  It?"** 

"Indicates  the  practiced    hand  at  writing." 

— Detroit  Free  Press. 
"The  style  is  that  of  an  accomplished  writer." 

— Chicago  Daily  News. 
"Told  with   force  and  vigor." — Salt  Lake   Tribune. 
"A    phenomenal,    breath-taking    piece    of    down-to-the-minute 
fiction." — Boston   Globe. 
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Auburn  and  Freckles 

A  story  of  a  wholesome,  natural  little  boy — to  know  him  is  to 
love  him. 

'Full  of  Fun." — Rochester  Post  Express. 

"Goes  right  to  the  heart." — Spring-field  Union. 

"Rainbow   humor   and  pathos." — Chicago   Record-Herald. 

"Delightsome." — Boston    Transcript. 

"Belongs    with   Tom    Sawyer   and    Tom    Bailey." — The   Dial. 

The  Remarkable  Adventures  of  Christopher  Poe 

Remarkable,  indeed,  and  clever  and  exciting — a  detective  story 
of  a  high  order.     By  the  author  of  "What  Happened  to  Mary." 

A  Maid  of  the  Kentucky  Hills 

A  story  of  Kentucky,  distinguished  by  intensely  dramatic 
situations  and  very  beautiful  descriptions  of  nature. 

The  Luck  of  Lady  Joan 

A  sweet  Christmas  story  with  all  the  charm  of  "Josephine 
Daskam"  at  her  best. 

Next  Christmas 

A  story  of  Christmas  for  men — will  make  some  of  you  big 
fellows   think. 

In  Music  Land 

A  unique  book  on  music,  by  the  author  of  "The  Standard 
Operas,"  etc.  Written  for  young  people  in  an  intimate  way 
that  will  delight  them. 

The  Boy  Woodcrafter 

A  book  for  boys,  by  a  favorite  writer  on  out-of-door  subjects. 

Field  and  Forest  Friends 

Trapping,  hunting,  fishing — all  the  things  a  healthy  boy  loves 
to  do  and  read   about. 

The  Poem  Book  of  the  Gael 

A  collection  of  Irish  Gaelic  poetry,  translated  into  English 
prose  and  verse,  with  notes.  Covers  the  subject  in  a  way 
never  before   attempted. 

Picture  Tales  from  Welsh  Hills 

Life  and  character  studies  in  a  region  of  romance  and  little- 
known  picturesqueness. 
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By  JOSEPH 
KING  GOODRICH 


By  HENRY  C. 
TAYLOR 


By  ELL YE 
HOWELL    GLOVER 


A  comprehensive  volume,  fully  indexed,   profusely   illustrated. 

The  Chinese 

A  new  volume  in  "Our  Neighbors  Series,"  illustrated,  in- 
dexed,  and    full  bibliography. 

"If  subsequent  volumes  reach  the  standard  of  the  first  one 
('The  Japanese'),  the  series  must  certainly  meet  approval." 
— Boston   Transcript. 

What  a  Salesman  Should  Know 

Actual  experiences  and  helpful  suggestions  for  all  "men  who 
sell." 

How  the  Piano  Came  to  Ba 

A  concise  history  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  mu- 
sical instrument  most  common  in  modern  life.  Will  appeal 
to  teachers. 
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ART  LITERATURE  AND  MUSIC. 

The  Piano. 

The  piano  is  now  so  common — too  com 
mon,  perhaps — that  it  is  hard  to  realize  that 
it  had  to  fight  for  recognition.  Ellye  Howell 
Glover  in  her  fine  little  history  of  the  piano 
tells  us  of  a  musical  critic  somewhere  about 
the  year  1760  who  said,  "The  piano  is  so  de- 
ficient in  its  shadings  and  minor  attractions, 
it  is  adapted  only  for  concerts  and  chamber 
music."  The  same  critic  added,  "In  order 
to  judge  a  virtuoso  one  must  listen  to  him 
while  at  the  clavichord,  not  while  at  the  piano 
or  harpischord."  In  1767  an  old  English 
play  bill  of  the  Covent  Garden  Theatre  an- 
nounced that  a  certain  singer  would  be  ac- 
companied by  "a  new  instrument"  called  the 
pianoforte.  The  author  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  a  sincere  and  unpretentious  little  work 
that  is  full  of  valuable  musical  information 
about  the  piano  and  that  is  entirely  readable. 

How  the  Piano  Came  to  Be.  By  Ellye  Howell 
Glover.  Chicago:  Browne  &  Howell  Company;  50 
cents   net. 


Joyous  Gard. 
There    is    much    of    a    muchness    about    Mr. 
Benson's  books,  and  we  may  suspect  that  most 
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of  his  charm  is  to  be  found,  not  in  the  things 
that  he  says,  but  in  the  graceful  way  he 
says  them.  "Joyous  Gard"  is  intended  to  in- 
dicate— what  surely  we  all  know  already — 
that  there  are  quiet  and  secret  places  in  the 
mind  to  which  we  can  always  retire  from  the 
stresses  of  life  and  that  we  can  furnish  with 
all  sorts  of  beautiful  and  restful  things  in 
the  way  of  memories,  retrospects,  visions, 
hopes,  and  sympathies.  Hundreds  of  others 
have  said  the  same  thing,  and  it  is  a  thing 
that  hardly  needs  to  be  said  at  all,  but  we 
may  suppose  that  there  are  readers  in  plenty 
for  Mr.  Benson's  gentle  and  inoffensive  ego- 
tisms and  that  he  persuades  a  great  many 
people  that  he  has  something  in  the  way  of  a 
revelation  for  them. 

Of  course  there  is  no  revelation.  Mr.  Ben- 
son has  a  way  of  propounding  the  great  prob- 
lems of  life  and  then  solving  them  with  a 
mellifluous  nothing.  For  example,  he  asks, 
"What,  then,  is  one  born  for?"  And  he  tells 
us  that  we  must  live  fully  and  ardently,  and 
that  we  must  rise  as  often  as  we  can  into 
serene  ardor  and  deep  hopefulness.  But 
surely  these  are  mere  pious  wordings  with  no 
comprehensible  meaning  behind  them.  They 
may  satisfy  the  vague  cerebrations  that  we 
dignify  by  the  name  of  thought,  but  they  do 
no  more  than  this. 

But  it  would  be  ungracious  to  criticize. 
There  seems  to  be  a  large  audience  anxious 
to  know  everything  that  has  ever  happened 
in  Mr.  Benson's  internal  life,  to  note  every 
fluctuation  and  change  that  he  records  with 
so  graceful  a  precision.  We  have  all  had 
very  much  the  same  experiences  and  thought 
very  much  the  same  thoughts,  and  perhaps 
some  of  the  author's  popularity  is  due  to  his 
skill    in   dealing  with    the   universal. 

Joyous  Gard.  Bv  Arthur  Christopher  Benson. 
New  York:   G.    P.   Putnam's   Sons;    $1.50. 


The  Publisher. 
There  is  a  certain  grim  satisfaction  in 
getting  a  publisher  into  the  witness  box,  even 
though  he  be  a  voluntary  victim  and  beyond 
the  reach  of  cross-examination.  In  this  case 
the  witness  is  Mr.  Robert  Sterling  Yard,  who 
has  forgotten  more  about  publishing  than  most 
people  are  ever  likely  to  know,  and  who  now 
lifts  the  veil  and  allows  us  to  glance  at  some 
of  the  trade  secrets  of  his  profession.  First 
of  all  he  asks  if  publishing  is  actually  "the 
worst  business  in  the  world,"  and  he  seems 
to  think  that  it  is,  except  to  the  man  who  is 
born  to  it  and  for  whom  it  is  the  only  busi- 
ness in  the  world  that  is  worth  while.  Then 
Mr.  Yard  tells  us  what  it  is  that  makes  u 
book  sell.  The  answer  seems  fairly  simple 
except   to    the   unsuccessful    author.      First    of 


all  is  the  book  itself.  It  must  be  a  book  that 
say  a  hundred  thousand  people  want  to  buy. 
No  one  can  say  quite  why  they  want  to  buy 
it,  but  they  do.  Secondly  it  must  be  a  book 
that  excites  the  enthusiasm  of  the  publisher, 
which  will  express  itself  through  every  part 
of  his  publishing  mechanism.  And  thirdly  it 
must  be  scientifically,  though  not  necessarily 
voluminously,  advertised. 

There  are  other  sections  of  Mr.  Yard's 
book  that  are  worth  reading.  He  tells  us 
something  of  the  finance  of  a  publishing 
house,  and  the  margins  of  profit  and  loss  that 
must  be  so  anxiously  considered.  The  pub- 
lisher is  a  merchant  and  he  must  buy  and 
sell  according  to  the  market,  and  his  profits, 
when  there  are  any,  are  very  small.  A  para- 
graph from  Mr.  Yard's  last  page  is  worth 
reproduction  and  it  will  prove  a  surprise  to 
many.  He  says:  "If  I  should  tell  you  that 
your  favorite  novelist  has  to  write  short 
stories,  and  sell  at  least  one  a  month  to  the 
magazines  in  order  to  average  thirty-five  hun- 
dred dollars  a  year,  you  would  be  surprised. 
There  are  not  many  who  do  so  well  as  that, 
year  in,  year  out,  notwithstanding  an  occa- 
sional lucrative  hit.  .  .  .  And  yet  your 
novelist  will  make  two  or  three  times  out  of 
a  book  what  his  publisher  does ;  and  many, 
many  times  his  publisher  actually  loses 
money."  And  finally  Mr.  Yard  quotes  with 
approval  from  Charles  Scribner,  who  said  to 
him,  "Publishing  is  neither  a  business  nor  a 
profession.     It  is  a  career." 

The  Publisher.  By  Robert  Sterling  Yard. 
Boston:    Houghton  Mifflin   Company;    $1    net. 


Pastimes. 
Most  of  us  are  content  to  play  games  with- 
out much  knowledge  of  their  history,  and  it 
is  surprising  to  learn  from  Mr.  Monckton 
how  interesting  that  history  may  be.  For 
example,  he  tells  us  that  chess  was  favored 
by  the  early  Buddhist  monks  because  it  al- 
lowed a  harmless  gratification  of  the  pug- 
nacious instincts  of  humanity.  Also  we  are 
told  of  the  many  changes  and  developments 
of  the  game  in  the  course  of  centuries.  A 
chapter  of  some  real  importance  is  devoted 
to  the  identity  of  chess  and  playing  cards, 
although  we  may  be  disposed  to  doubt  if  they 
had  a  military  origin,  as  the  author  seems  to 
suppose.  Other  interesting  chapters  are  on 
golf,  cricket,  lawn  tennis,  billiards,  and 
croquet. 

Pastimes   in  Times  Past.      By  O.   Paul  Monck- 
ton.      Philadelphia :     J.     B.     Lippincott     Company ; 

$1.50   net. 


Woderful  Escapes. 

This  volume  contains  a  collection  of  twenty 

two    wonderful    escapes    by   Americans   so    se- 


Illustration    from    "The    Honourable    Mr. 

Tawnish,"  by  Jeifery  Farnol.     Little, 

Brown   &   Co. 

Iected  as  to  represent  the  widest  possible 
range  of  national  life.  Thus  we  have  stories 
of  the  Civil  War,  of  the  Revolution,  of 
pirates,  forest  fires,  tornados,  and  Indians. 
Mr.  Booth  has  confined  his  work  to  the  sim- 
plification, condensation,  and  clarification  of 
each  narrative.  Where  an  adventurer  tells 
his  own  story  his  words  have  been  followed 
as  closely  as  possible,  and  in  no  case  has  the 
narrative  been  materially  changed.  The 
stories  are  all  of  the  best  kind  and  well  cal- 
culated not  only  to  interest  but  to  give  a  com- 
petent idea  of  various  phases  of  the  national 
life   in   the   past. 

Wonderful  Escapes  by  Americans.  Arranged 
and  edited  by  William  Stone  Booth.  Boston: 
Houghton    Mifflin    Company. 


Mucli  fresh  and  unhackneyed  material  is 
found  in  Miss  Coe's  "Second  Book  of  Stories 
for  the  Story-Teller,"  recently  published  by 
the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  A  large  num- 
ber of  the  stories  in  this  little  volume  have 
been  chosen  for  their  moral  value  and  many 
are  drawn  from  real  life. 


On  THE  CENTURY  CO.'S  Fall  List 


The  Reminiscences  of 
Augustus  Saint- Gaudens 

Edited  and  amplified  by  the  great  sculptor's  son,   Homer  Saint-Gaudens. 

Two  volumes,  royal  octavo,  about  400  pages  each.     Many  interesting  illustrations. 

Price,  boxed,   $7.00  net,   carriage  extra. 

The  Near  East 

By  ROBERT  HICHENS 

With  eighteen  illustrations  by  Jules  Guerin,  twelve  in  the  exquisite  colors  of  the 
original  canvases  and  many  reproductions  of  fine  photographs.  Very  beautiful  cover 
of  Byzantine  design.  price  $o.00  „eti  carriage  26  cents. 

Romantic  America 

By  ROBERT  HAVEN  SCHAUFFLER 

Frontispiece    in    color,    and    seventy-nine    illustrations,    plates    in    tint,    by    Maxfield 

Parrish,   George   Inness,   Jr.,  Joseph   Pennell,  Andre   Castaigne,   Winslow   Homer,   etc. 

Price  $5.00  net,  postage   19  cents. 

The  Trade  of  the  World 

By  JAMES  DAVENPORT  WHELPLEY,  An  Authority 

A  discussion  of  many  phases  of  international  trade  and  the  vital  part  it  plays  in 
world   progress. 

Forty-eight  illustrations  from  photographs.     Price  $2.00  net,  postage  16  cents. 

The  House  in  Good  Taste 

By  ELSIE  DE  WOLFE,  America's  Moat  Successful  Woman  Decorator 

Frontispiece  portrait  of  the  author.  Four  insets  in  color  and  forty-eight  in  black 
and  white,  showing  interiors  designed  and  carried  out  by  Miss  de  Wolfe.  A  charm- 
ing gift-book.  Price  §2.50   net,  postage  20   cents. 


New  and  Notable  Fiction 

T.  Tembarom 

The  New  Novel  by  FRANCES  HODGSON  BURNETT,  Princess  of  Story-Tellers 

Mrs.   Burnett's  magic  pen  has  never  written  with  such  skill  and  charm.     Charles   S. 
Chapman  has  illustrated  the  book  delightfully. 

Price  $1.40  net,  postage   12   cents. 

By  MARIA  THOMPSON  DAVIESS 


The  Tinder  Box 


A  delightful  frolic  of  a  story  by  the  author  of  that  saucy  success.   "The  Melting  of 
Molly."     Christmas  cover  and  clever  pictures. 

Price  $1.00    net,  postage  7   cents. 

DR.  S.  WEIR  MITCHELL'S  NEW  NOVEL 


Westways 


"Certainly    one    of    the    very    best    books    Dr.    Mitchell    has    ever    written. 
Itis  more  real   than   'Hugh   Wynne.'  " — Boston   Transcript. 
Price  $1.40  net,  postage   \2  cents. 

THE  NEW  STORY  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 
MOLLY  MAKE-BELIEVE 

The  White  Linen  Nurse 

In   this   novel    Eleanor   Hallowell   Abbott   has   achieved   an   idyllic   love   story    out   of 
the  strangest  human  elements  that  were  ever  compounded  in  fiction. 
Price  $1.00   net,  postage   7   cents. 


JACK  LONDON'S  MASTERLY  BOOK 

John  Barleycorn 

Price  SI. 30   net,  postage   12  cents. 

The  Thirteenth  Juror 

A  Timely  Novel 
by  FREDERICK  TREVOR  HILL 
Price  $1.20    net,  postage   10   cents. 


The  Truth    About   Camilla 

A  Novel  by  GERTRUDE  HALL 
Price  $1.30   net,  postage   13   cents. 

The  Jack-Knife  Man 

The  Delicious  New  Story 
by  ELLIS  PARKER  BUTLER 

Price  $1.25    net,  postage   11    cents. 


Choice  Books  for  Young  Folk 

The  Jungle  Book 

New  Illustrated  Edition 

An  ideal  piece  of  book-making  with  sixteen  full  pages  in  color  by  M.  and  E.  Det- 
mold.     Lovely  cover  in  green   and  gold. 

Price  $2.50   net,  postage   15    cents. 

The  Arthur  Rackham  Mother  Goose 

The  most  beautiful  edition  of  Mother  Goose  ever  made.  Twelve  fascinating  pages 
in  color  and  black  and  white  pictures  on  every  page  by  the  famous  English  artist. 
Delightful  cover  in  color. 

Price  $2.50   net,  postage  24   cents. 

Miss  Santa  Claus  of  the  Pullman 

The  New  Book  by  ANNIE  FELLOWS  JOHNSTON, 
Author  of  "The  Little  Colonel"  Series 

Christmas  cover  and  altogether  delightful  illustrations  (frontispiece  in  color)  by 
Reginald  Birch.  Price  $1.00  net,  postage  10  cents. 


The  Century  Co.  's  New  Illustrated  Catalogue   is  full  of  helpful  information  of 
new  and  worth-while  books.     Sent  to  any  address  on  post-card  request 
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SOME  SERIOUS  BOOKS. 

The  Mastery  of  Grief. 

Mr.  Bolton  Hall's  little  book  is  intended  to 
offer  consolatory  suggestions  to  those  in  grief. 
It  is  a  laudable  task  and  a  difficult  one.  seeing 
that  there  can  be  no  remedy  except  some 
form  of  philosophy,  and  it  is  in  moments  of 
grief  that  our  philosophy  breaks  down.  But 
at  least  something  can  be  said,  and  the  author 
says  it  well,  and  with  a  heedful  eye  to  those 
differences  in  religion  that  make  it  so  hard 
to  find  a  common   standing  ground. 

The  best  of  all  arguments  is  that  which 
rests  on  the  universality  of  law  throughout 
nature.  If  there  are  no  divergences  from 
natural  law  there  can  be  no  room  to  sorrow 
for  those  things  that  take  place  under  law. 
If  the  universe,  and  humanity  with  it.  is  pro- 
ceeding to  some  definite  goal  it  is  only  hu- 
man   blindness    that    can    lead    us    to    suppose 


Illustration   from   "Field  Days   in   California,' 
by  Bradford   Torrey.     Houghton 

Mifflin     Company. 

that  anything  has  gone  amiss  or  that  there  can 
be  any  cause  for  sorrow  in  orderly  events. 
The  child  that  cries  over  a  broken  toy  is 
doing  on  a  small  scale  what  its  elders  do  on 
a  slightly  larger  scale  when  confronted  with 
bereavement.  Both  are  lacking  in  a  proper  time 
perspective,  in  a  proper  standard  of  values, 
by  which  the  true  import  of  events  is  to  be 
measured.  Mr.  Hall's  little  book  is  to  be 
commended  as  a  suggestive  effort  to  rectify 
the  vision  that  has  been  obscured  by  griefs. 
The  Mastery  of  Grief.  Bv  Bolton  Hall  New 
York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.:   $1  net. 


The  Missions  of  California. 

Those  who  wish  for  a  succinct  account  of 
the  California  missions  can  hardly  do  better 
than  consult  this  new  volume  by  George 
Wharton  James.  The  author  modestly  dis- 
claims any  pretension  to  novelty  of  historical 
research  or  scholarship.  Hi's  aim  is  to  pro- 
vide a  work  that  shall  satisfy  the  cariosity 
of  the  intelligent  visitor  and  also  to  link  the 
history  of  the  California  missions  with  that 
of  the  other  missions  founded  elsewhere  in 
the  country  during  the  same  period  of  re- 
ligious activity. 

That  there  were  other  missions  antedating 
those  founded  in  California  is  not  universally 
known,  or  at  least  remembered,  and  here  Mr. 
Janfes  has  done  a  useful  work.  The  Jesuits 
had  founded  no  less  than  fourteen  of  these 
establishments  in  Lower  California  and  con- 
ducted them  until  1767,  when  the  Order  of 
Expulsion  of  Carlos  III  drove  them  into  exile. 


Illustration   from   "Sidm."  by   W.  A.  Graham. 
Bronme   &  Houcll   Company. 

The  northern  missions  resulted  from  the  sub- 
sequent order  of  the  Spanish  king  that  the 
Indians  thus  deprived  of  their  Jesuit  friends 
should  still  be  cared  for,  and  this  work  was 
confided  to  Don  Jose  Galvez,  who  enlisted  the 
aid  of  Padre  Junipcro  Serra. 

Mr.  James  has  done  a  competent  piece  of 
work.  He  has  produced  just  such  a  book  as 
the  tourist  will  find  most  useful,  a  book  well 
calculated  to  present  the  charms  of  the  old 
missions  to  those  who  are  qualified  to  appre- 
ciate those  charms. 

The   Olu    Franciscan    Missions   of   California. 
By      Geo-ge      Wharton      James.       Boston :      Little. 
■V    Co.;   $1.50  net. 


Roads  from  Rome. 

Thi     is   a   series   of   well-written    narrate  e 

intended  to  show  that  "the  men  and 

f  ancient  Rome  were  like  ourselves," 

nst ration    not    wholly    unneeded    at    a 

when    sell-complacency    was    never    less 


justified.  The  author  explains  that  a  sec- 
ondary purpose  is  to  suggest  Roman  condi- 
tions as  they  may  have  affected  or  appeared 
to  men  of  letters  in  successive  epochs  from 
the  last  years  of  the  republic  to  the  Antonine 
period.  Three  of  the  six  sketches  are  con- 
cerned with  the  ''Age  of  Augustus."  One  is 
laid  in  the  years  immediately  preceding  the 
death  of  Julius  Csesar,  and  one  in  the  time  of 
Pliny  and  Trajan.  The  author  is  already  well 
known  for  her  studies  of  antiquity.  The  little 
volume  that  she  now  gives  to  us  is  pleasingly 
designed  and  executed. 

Roads    from    Rome.      By  Anne    C.    E.    Allinson. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.25  net. 


Immortality 
In  this  volume  we  have  a  presentation  by  a 
scholar  and  a  thinker  of  some  of  the  prob- 
lems of  immortality.  Mr.  Fosdick's  purpose 
is  first  to  show  that  the  inquiry  is  one  of 
importance,  since  action  is  inevitably  in 
fluenced  by  belief.  He  then  goes  on  to  ex- 
amine the  objections  usually  urged  against 
immortality  and  to  demonstrate  their  incon- 
clusive nature.  Finally  we  are  given  an  array 
of  the  positive  reasons  for  an  assurance  that 
death  does  not  end  all. 

The  author  has  done  his  work  well.  Ht 
has  produced  a  book  worthy  of  intelligent 
attention  and  one  that  bears  every  mark  of 
scholarship  and  reflection.  Especially  cogent 
is  his  argument  that  mind  is  not  a  product 
of  brain,  but  that  brain  is  a  product  of  mind, 
that  the  mind  is  slowly  fashioning  the  brain 
into  a  medium  for  its  expression.  Dr.  Fos- 
dick  appeals  to  reason  and  never  to  supersti- 
tion, and  he  presents  a  case  of  compelling 
force. 

The  Assurance  of  Immortality.  By  Dr.  Harry 
Emerson  Fosdick.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company;  $1  net. 

» 

'William  Morris. 
It  is  well  that  we  should  have  so  vigorous 
a  biography  of  William  Morris  as  is  given  to 


Rose  Cullen   Bryant,  author  of  "Ruth   Anne," 
J.   B.   Lippincott    Company. 

us  in  this  "study  in  personality"  by  Mr.  Ar- 
thur Compton-Rickett.  There  are  some  biog- 
raphies that  succeed  in  telling  us  everything 
that  a  man  did.  but  that  fail  to  tell  us  what 
he  was.  Mr.  Compton-Rickett  gives  us  a  liv- 
ing, breathing  picture  of  his  hero.  We  seem 
to  become  intimately  acquainted  with  a  per- 
sonality of  enormous  force,  generous,  im- 
pulsive, impetuous,  and  passionate,  admiring 
whatever  was  practical,  impatient  and  con- 
temptuous of  whatever  seemed  to  him  to  be 
theoretical  or  subjective.  Morris's  conception 
of  workmanship  was  to  do  the  thing  with  his 
own  hands  and  to  get  gloriously  dirty  in  the 
doing  of  it.  Not  soon  shall  we  forget  the 
picture  of  the  Morris  studio  and  the  volcanic 
kindly  human  force  that  animated  it. 

Perhaps  the  author  is  not  quite  so  happy  in 
his  estimate  of  Morris  as  artist  and  poet. 
But  we  can  do  this  for  ourselves  according 
to  our  individual  standards.  What  we  can  not 
do  the  author  has  done  admirably  for  us,  and 
that  is  to  reconstruct  a  personality  of  ex- 
traordinary human  interest  and  one  that  left 
an  ineffaceable  mark  upon  the  thought  of  the 
day. 

William  Morris.  By  Arthur  Compton-Rickett. 
\\  ith  an  introduction  bv  R.  B.  Cunninghame  Gra- 
ham.    New  York:   E.   P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $2.50  net. 


The  Business  of  Life. 
This  new  story  by  Mr.  Chambers  is  dis- 
tinctly above  what  may  be  called  the  baser 
examples  of  his  art,  and  of  which  we  have 
had  far  too  many.  It  is  uniformly  clever, 
the  colloquy  has  the  scintillating  qualities  to 
which  we  are  used,  and  the  only  defects  are 
an  excessive  length  and  the  persistently  low 
moral  tone  on  which  the  story  is  built.  Pre- 
sumably  Mr.  Chambers  is  aware  that  there 
are  good  people  in  the  world,  but  apparently 
he  dues  not  think  that  they  make  good 
"copy."  Or  possibly  he  thinks  that  the 
amount  of  goodness  in  the  world  is  so  small 


that  it  should  be  used  by  the  novelist  with  a 
frugal  care. 

Of  course  the  hero  belongs  to  the  idle  class, 
and  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  the  usual 
married  woman  who  is  intent  upon  his  sub- 
jugation. There  is  also  the  beautiful  maiden 
who  knows  everything  that  is  to  be  known 
about  antiques  and  who  eventually  convinces 
the  hero  of  her  desirability  as  a  partner  in 
more  senses  than  one.  If  the  author  had 
been  less  determined  to  write  five  hundred 
pages  he  could  have  finished  his  story'  advan- 
tageously in  very  much  less  space.  As  it  is 
be  pads  it  to  the  required  length  with  long 
discussions  of  porcelains  and  antiquities  and 
the  frivolities  of  society  until  we  feel  rather 
bored.  But  no  doubt  it  will  all  be  read  with 
avidity  by  the  increasingly  large  number  of 
people  whose  ideal  of  life  is  idleness,  wealth, 
and  pretty  women. 

The  Business  of  Life.  Bv  Robert  W.  Cham- 
bers.     New   York:   D.  Appleton   S:   Co.;   $1.40   net. 


Charles  Gordon  Ames 

This  "spiritual  autobiography"  will  be  read 
with  special  interest  in  California,  where  Mr. 
Ames  is  well  known  through  his  connection 
with  a  San  Jose  pastorate.  He  was  one  of 
the  few  ministers  whose  influence  was  wide- 
spread and  whose  words  were  received  with 
unfeigned  respect  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
his  church. 

Mr.  Ames  was  ordained  as  a  Free  Baptist 
minister  in  1849  and  spent  a  year  or  two  in 
wandering  preaching  until  1851,  when  he  went 
to     Minnesota     as  -  a    missionary.       Here    his 


views  changed  and  he  left  the  ministry,  but  re- 
entered it  as  a  Unitarian  and  spent  the  rest 
of  his  life  in  various  pastorates,  including 
Santa  Cruz  and  San  Jose.  He  died  in  1912 
at  the  age  of  eighty-three  and  a  half.  Mr. 
Ames  tells  his  story  with  unaffected  sim- 
plicity and  charm. 

Charles      Gordon      Ames.      Boston:      Houghton 
Mifflin   Company;   $1.25   net. 


Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

The  publishers  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
supplying  a  distinct  want  by  this  fine  com- 
plete edition  of  the  poems  and  ballads  of 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  It  is  almost  a  reve- 
lation to  find  how  substantial  a  volume  it 
makes.  We  have  367  pages  of  comfortable 
but  not  large  type,  composed  of  "A  Child's 
Garden  of  Verses,"  "Underwoods."  "Poems 
Posthumously  Published,"  and  "Ballads,"  pre- 
ceded by  a  fine  portrait  frontispiece.  The 
legion  of  Stevenson  lovers  will  welcome  so 
fine  and  so  worthy  an  addition  to  the  poetry 
shelves    of    their   libraries. 

The  Poems  and  Ballads  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons; 
$2    net. 


"The  Letters,  Speeches,  and  Correspond- 
ence of  Carl  Schurz"  are  presented  in  a  vol- 
ume edited  by  Frederic  Bancroft  and  pub- 
lished by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  A  number 
of  the  letters  are*  produced  for  the  first  time. 
This  work  has  been  prepared  for  publication 
under  the  general  direction  of  the  Carl 
Schurz  Memorial  Committee,  which  was  con- 
stituted in  1906. 
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■OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST  TO  WESTERNERS - 


THE  STORY  OF  MY  BOYHOOD  AND  YOUTH        By  John  Muir 

''A  more  fascinating  chronicle  of  boyish  experiences  has  seldom  been    written.  ...      It 

is    long  since    a    book    has    appeared    which,    while    appealing    to    older    readers,  would    seem 

likely    to    have    so    great    a    fascination    for    the    young    as    well." — Springfield  Republican. 
Illustrated.     §2.00    net.     By   mail,   $2.15. 


CALIFORNIA  COAST  TRAILS 


By  J.  Smeaton  Chase 


"Mr.  Chase's  volume  of  impressions  and  experiences  gained  through  a  couple  of  leisurely 
horseback  journeys  through  the  coast  regions  of  the  Golden  State  is  a  travel  book  of  the 
best  type." — Detroit  Free  Press.     Illustrated.      $2.00   net.      By   mail,   $2.15. 


FIELD  DAYS  IN  CALIFORNIA 


By  Bradford  Torrey 


"A  book  of  charming  nature  sketches.  .  .  .  Holds  a  distinct  place  in  California  litera- 
ture, mirroring  as  it  docs  the  enjoyment  taken  by  a  capable  student  of  nature  in  certain 
aspects  of  life  witnessed  bv  him  on  the  seashore  and  inland." — Newark  News.  Illustrated. 
$1.50    net.     By    mail,   $1.62. 


HAGAR 


-NOVELS- 


By  Mary  Johnston 


A  glowing  argument  for  the  emancipation  of  women,  a  stirring  human  drama,  a  piece  of 
noble  literature — in  each  of  its  three  aspects  "Hagar"  marks  an  epoch  in  Miss  Johnston's 
career  as  a  thinker  and  a  writer.     $1.40   net.     By   mail.   $1.54. 


OTHERWISE  PHYLLIS 


By  Meredith  Nicholson 


"The   most   delightful    novel    heroine  you've   met    in    a   long   time.     You   like   it   all,   but  you 
love    Phyllis." — Chicago   Inter-Ocean.     Frontispiece   by    Gibson.     $1.35    net.     By    mail,   $1.48. 

By  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin 


THE  STORY  OF  WAITSTILL  BAXTER 


"It  can  not  fail  to  prove  a  delight  of  delights  to  Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm  enthusiasts." 
— Chicago    Inter-Ocean.     "The    very    best    of    all    the    popular    books    that    Mrs.    Wiggin    ha 
written.'" — Ji'ilmington    Every    Evening.      Illustrated    in    color.      $1.30    net.     By    mail,    $1.44. 


O  PIONEERS ! 


By  Willa  S.  Cather 


"A  great  romantic  novel,  written  with  striking  brilliancy  and  power,  in  which  one  sees 
emerge  a  new  country  and  a  new  people." — McClure's  Magazine.  With  frontispiece  in 
color.     $1.25    net.     By   mail,   $1.37. 


-SPECIALLY  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS- 


PICTURESQUE  NEW  ZEALAND  By  Paul  Goodtag 

"A  lively  and  entertaining  description  of  a  land  of  which  we  ought  to  know  more  than  we 
do.  Illustrated  with  splendid  photographs.'" — New  York  Sun.  58  superb  illustrations. 
$3.50  net.     By   mail,  $3.72. 

THE  COUNTRY  OF  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT         By  cwie,  s.  oiott 


"A  volume  of  extraordinary  and   lasting   charm." — Milwaukee  Free  Press. 
$3.00  net.     By  mail,   $3.23. 


60   illustrations. 


THE  CAROLINA  MOUNTAINS 


By  Margaret  W.  Morley 


"Seldom  has  any  section  been  afforded  a  more  sympathetic  interpreter  of  its  physical  charms, 
or  of  the  life  and  character  of  its  people." — Springfield  Republican.  Fully  illustrated.  Boxed. 
S3.00  net.     By  mail.  $3.21. 

CONFESSIONS  OF  A  DEBUTANTE 

The  chronicle  of  an  American  girl's  "coming  out"  and  of  her  love  affairs  delightfullv  and 
frankly  told.     Boxed.      30  illustrations  by  R.  M.  Crosby.     $1.00  net.     By  mail,  $1.12. 


■FOR  YOUNG  FOLKS- 


THE  QUEST  OF  THE  FISH-DOG  SKIN 


By  J.  W.  Schultz 


Readers  of  "With  the  Indians  in  the  Rockies"  will  welcome  this  thrilling  story  of  the 
further  adventures  of  Pitamakan,  the  Indian  boy,  and  his  white  friend,  Tom  Fox,  in  their 
quest  through  a  wild,   unsettled  country.     Illustrated.     $1.25    net.     By   mail,   $1.37. 

By  John  C.  Parish 

A  book  of  hero  tales  full  of  romance  and  dramatic  incident  in  which  the  author  brings  to 
life  the  real  red  warriors  and  real  white  explorers  and  adventurers  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley.     Illustrated.     $1.25    net.     By   mail,  $1.36. 


THE  MAN  WITH  THE  IRON  HAND 


■  OF  VARIED  INTEREST- 


THE   WOLF    OF    GUBBIO  By  Josephine  Pre«ton  Peabody 

A  new  poetic  comedy  by  the  author  of  "The  Piper."  With  the  newly  awakened  interest  in 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  this  plav.  having  the  saint  for  its  leading  character,  should  have  a 
wide  appeal.     $1.10    net.     By   mail,   $1.18. 

By  Milton  C.  Work 


AUCTION  DEVELOPMENTS 


The  latest  word  on  Auction  by  the  highest  authority.     $1.50  net.     By   mail.   $1.64. 


THE  HOUSEKEEPER'S  HANDY-BOOK 


By  Lucia  Millet  Baxter 


"Packed  with  the  treasured  lore  of  generations  of  accomplished  housewives  and  covers  the 
entire  range  of  domestic  knowledge." — Milwaukee  Free  Press.  Illustrated.  $1.00  net.  By 
mail,   $1.11. 
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Submarine  Engineering. 
We  all  know  vaguely  that  civilization  now 
demands  the  doing  of  a  great  deal  of  sub- 
marine work,  but  exactly  how  it  is  done  is 
not  so  generally  known.  Mr.  Charles  W. 
Domville-Fife  has  now  written  a  substantial 
and  fascinating  book  devoted  to  the  engineer- 
ing that  must  be  carried  out  under  water. 
He  describes  it  as  "a  popular  account  of  the 
methods  by  which  sunken  ships  are  raised, 
docks  built,  rocks  blasted  away,  tunnels  exca- 
vated, and  many  other  feats  of  engineering 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  water,  together 
with  a  description  of  the  latest  types  of  sub- 
marine boats."  It  is  an  ambitious  programme, 
but  it  is  carried  out  in  a  thoroughly  satisfac- 
tory and  enthusiastic  way.  There  are  very 
few  stories  of  adventure  that  have  so  much 
charm  as  these  stories  of  actual  achievement. 

Submarine  Engineering  of  Today.  By  Charles 
W.  Boraville-Fife.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company;   $1.50  net. 


"War  and  Waste. 

President  Jordan  has  done  nothing  more 
deserving  of  the  honor  and  gratitude  of  the 
world  than  by  his  untiring  efforts  in  support 
of  the  peace  of  civilization.  It  is  impossible 
that  those  efforts  should  be  fruitless,  even 
though  there  should  be  no  present  diminu- 
tion in  the  weight  of  armaments  or  in  the 
gravity  of  the  war  threats.  Forces  that  make 
for  justice  and  humanity  are  always  cumula- 
tive. Sooner  or  later  they  must  be  in  the 
majority. 

President  Jordan  calls  his  book  "a  series 
of  discussions  of  war  and  war  accessories." 
That  is  precisely  what  it  is,  although  the 
author's  trenchant  style  and  command  of 
facts  raises  it  above  the  level  usually  at- 
tained by  such  pleas.  He  devotes  the  first 
part    of   his    book   to    a    consideration    of   the 


David    Starr   Jordan,    author    of    "War 

and    Waste."     Doubleday,   Page 

&  Co. 


main  features  of  war  preparation  and  war 
making,  and  here  we  are  upon  more  or  less 
familiar  ground.  The  novelty  of  his  work 
lies  in  the  second  part,  which  he  entitles 
"What  Shall  We  Say  ?"  and  in  which  he 
considers  thirty-eight  of  the  problems  and 
questions  of  the  day  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  pacificist.  He  asks  us  "what  shall  we 
say"  of  Peace  and  the  Balkans,  of  the  Fate 
of  Armenia,  of  the  Open  Door  at  Panama, 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  of  the  Defense  of 
the  Pacific,  of  Magdalena  Bay,  of  Japanese 
Immigration,  of  Entangling  Alliances,  of 
Military  Conscription,  in  short  of  all  the  cur- 
rent difficulties  from  which  enmities  and  war 
dangers  might  arise  ?  And  his  answers  al- 
ways have  a  certain  robust  sanity  about  them 
that  delights  and  convinces.  For  example, 
he  asks  if  the  Turks  were  beaten  in  the  re- 
cent struggle  because  they  were  unprepared 
for  war?  Or  was  it  because  thty  were  over- 
prepared   for  war? 

But  however  great  is  our  admiration  for 
Dr.  Jordan's  campaign,  we  may  still  allow 
ourselves  to  wonder  if  his  weapons  are  al- 
ways the  best  available.  We  may  still  ques- 
tion if  an  era  of  peace  will  ever  be  ushered 
in  by  a  demonstration  of  the  cost  of  war. 
We  may  be  pardoned  if  we  grow  a  little 
weary  of  the  array  of  figures  intended  to 
show  us  how  expensive  it  all  is.  Men  do  not 
fight  from  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  these 
things,  but  in  spite  of  knowledge.  It  is  in- 
teresting, but  not  vital,  to  know  that  if  there 
should  be  a  European  war  over  the  Balkan 
imbroglio  the  cartridges  supplied  to  the  in- 
fantry at  the  small  rate  of  ten  a  day  would 
cost  $4,200,000  daily.  Or  that  the  pay  of 
workmen  in  arsenals  and  ports  would  amount 
to  $1,000,000  daily.  We  might  as  well  try 
to  dissuade  a  drunken  tramp  from  stabbing 
his  enemy  on  the  plea  that  he  might  blunt 
his  knife.  It  is  the  populace  that  makes  war 
nowadays,  and  not  the  ruler,  and  the  last 
thing    the    populace    ever    thinks    of    is    cost. 


Some  day  we  shall  hear  an  authoritative  de- 
nunciation of  war  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
morally  wrong,  no  matter  how  great  may  be 
its  apparent  advantages,  and  that  war  is  to 
be  condemned  on  no  other  ground  than  this. 
The  public  response  to  such  an  appeal  as  this 
might    be    surprisingly   large. 

War    and    Waste.       By    David      Starr     Jordan. 
New  York:   Doubleday,   Page  &  Co.;   $1.25   net. 


"Women  in  Science. 
Dr.  Mozans  doubtless  meant  well  when  he 
compiled  this  somewhat  ponderous  work  on 
the  scientific  achievements  of  women.  But 
why  should  we  seek  to  apportion  our  grati- 
tude between  men  and  women  for  the  gifts 
of  science.  Surely  there  should  be  some 
things  wholly  and  entirely  sexless  and  with- 
out sex  inferences.  Surely  it  is  no  more  rea- 
sonable to  divide  scientists  into  rival  sexes, 
than  to  allot  them  to  different  camps  accord- 
ing to  the  color  of  their  hair.  No  one  is 
now  surprised  that  women  should  attain  dis- 
tinction in  science.  No  demonstration  is 
needed   at   a    time    when    Mme.    Curie    excites 


Illustration  from  "The  Unafraid,"  by  Eleanor 
M.   Ingram.     J.   B.   Lippincott 
Company. 

no  special  interest  because  of  her  sex.  The 
woman  in  science  has  arrived  and  doubtless 
she  will  arrive  in  greater  numbers  than  ever 
during  the  years  that  are  immediately  ahead 
of  us. 

Dr.  Mozans  tells  us  that  he  found  his  task 
a  large  one.  The  largeness  of  the  task 
should  have  satisfied  him  that  it  was  unneces- 
sary. The  vista  broadened  out  as  he  ad- 
vanced, and  he  might  easily  have  written  half 
a  dozen  books  as  large  as  this  one.  The  idea 
first  came  to  him  when  "the  sun,  leaving  a 
gorgeous  afterglow,  had  about  an  hour  be- 
fore disappeared  behind  the  azure-veiled 
mountains  of  Ithaca,  where,  in  the  long  ago, 
lived  and  loved  the  hero  and  the  heroine  of 
the  incomparable  Odyssey."  But  where,  he 
asks,  was  the  abode  of  Aspasia,  the  wife  of 
Pericles  and  the  inspirer  of  the  noblest 
minds  of  the  Golden  Age  of  Grecian  civiliza- 
tion?    The  question  seems  to  have  remained 


Illustration    from    "Diana    Ardway,"    by 

Van  Zo  Post.    I.  B.  Lippincott 

Company. 


unanswered,  but  it  started  a  train  of  reflec- 
tions that  have  culminated  in  the  present 
substantial   volume. 

All  the  women  scientists  of  the  world  seem 
to  be  here,  as  well  as  some  who  ought  not  to 
be  here.  Since  the  author  found  his  labor  an 
arduous  one  he  might  have  omitted  Isis,  a 
lady  of  whom  we  know  all  too  little,  but  who 
seems  to  have  been  a  goddess.  And  if  we 
have  Isis  why  not  also  Eve,  who  certainly 
did  her  share  of  original  investigation? 

But  the  volume  will  doubtless  find  its  au- 
dience. It  belongs  to  the  history  of  science, 
although  an  unfortunate  discrimination  has 
placed  it  among  the  history  of  women.  It  is 
complete  of  its  kind,  well  written,  accurate, 
and  with  the  enthusiasm  that  should  commend 
it  to  an  enthusiastic  age. 

Women  in  Science.  By  H.  J.  Mozans,  A.  M„ 
Ph.  D.     New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  $2.50  net. 


Miss  Elizabeth  McCracken's  latest  book, 
"The  American  Child,"  will  shortly  be  trans- 
lated into  Turkish. 
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COMPLETE  HOLIDAY  CATALOGUE  MAILED  ON  REQUEST 


TWO  NEW  VOLUMES  IN 

A  New  Variorum  Edition  of  Shakespeare's  Works 


Cymbeline 


Edited  by  Horace  Howard  Furnessj  Ph.  D.,  LL.   D.,  Litt.   D. 
This  volume  was  the  last   from  the  pen  of  the  late  Dr.   Furness,  who  was  known  the  world 
over  as  the  greatest  Shakespearean  scholar  of  his  time. 


Julius  Caesar 


Edited  by  Horace  Howard  Furness,  Jr. 
This  is  the  first  volume  to  be  published  under  the  sole  editorship  of  Horace  Howard  Furness, 
Jr.,  who  will  now  continue  to  edit  the  remaining  plays  along  the  lines  laid  down  by  his   father. 
Each    royal    octavo.     Cloth,    gilt    top,    uncut    edges,    $4.00    net.     Half    morocco,    gilt    top, 

$5.00   net.     Carriage  extra.     Descriptive   circular  of  entire  set  sent   on   request. 

The  Curious  Lore  of  Precious  Stones 

Ey  George  Frederick  Kunz,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D-,  D.  Sc.     With  numerous  plates  in  color  and 
double-tone.      8vo.       Cloth,    decorated    in    blue    and    gold,    gilt    top.      Boxed,    $5.00    net. 
Postpaid,  $5.25. 
Being  a  Description  of  Their  Sentiments  and  Folk-Lore,  Superstitions,  Symbolism,  Mysticism. 

Use    in    Medicine,    Protection,    Prevention,    Religion    and    Divination.     On    Crystal    Gazing,    Birth 

Stones    and    Royal   Jewels. 


The  Book  of  the  Epic 


By  H.   A.   Guerber.     With   16  illustrations.      12mo.      Cloth,   $2.00  net.      Postpaid,    $2.12. 
The  author  tells  the  story  of  every  great  epic  in  entertaining  prose.     A  book  of  this  char- 
acter has  long  been   needed   and   should   prove  of  great  value   and   entertainment   to   the  general 
reader  who  wishes  to  be  familiar  with  the  great  works  of  literature. 

Colonial  Architecture  for 
Those  About  to  Build 

By    Herbert    C.    Wise    and   H.    Ferdinand 
Beidleman.     With    207   illustrations.      8vo. 
Decorated  cloth.     Boxed.     $5.00  net.    Post- 
paid,   $5.25. 
Being  the  Best  Examples,  Domestic,  Govern- 
mental and  Institutional,  in  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey  and   Delaware,   with   Observations   Upon 
the     Local     Building    Art     of    the     Eighteenth 
Century. 

The  Drama  To-day 

By  Charlton  Andrews.     $1.50  net.     Post- 
paid,  $1.62. 
A  brief  compendium   of  the  drama  today   as 
it   is    practised    not   only    in    America,    but   also 
in  England  and  on  the  Continent. 


Symphonies    and   Their 
Meaning 

Volume  III— Just  Published 

Modern  Symphonies 

Volumes  I  and  II 

Classic  Symphonies 

By   Philip   H.    Goepp.      Per  volume,   $2.00 
net.      Postpaid,    $2.12. 
As    material     for     the     study     of     the     great 
works  of  music  these  books  are  unrivaled. 

Your  Child  To-day  and 
To-morrow 

By    Sidonie    Matzner    Gruenberg.      Illus- 
trated.    $1.25  net.     Postpaid,  $1.37. 
An  exceptionally  sane,  practical  treatment  of 
the     problems     which     confront     fathers     and 
mothers. 


THE  GREATEST  NOVEL  OF  THE  YEAR 
HALL    CAINE'S  Masterpiece 

The  Woman  Thou  Gavest  Me 

Being  the  Story  of  Mary  O'Neill 

Four  large  editions  of  this  wonderful  romance  were  printed  within 
five  weeks  of  publication.  It  is  unquestionably  the  book  of  the  year, 
and  has  been  the  greatest  literary  sensation  known  in  America  or  Eng- 
land in  years.     $1.35   net.     Postpaid,   $1.50. 

A  BIG  NOVEL  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES 


The  Streak 


By  David  Potter.      Illustrated.      $1.25   net.      Postpaid,   $1.37. 
An  exceptionally  strong  tale  of  heroism  and  savagery,  of  wild  passion  and  tender  love. 


Thorley  Weir 


By    E.    F.    Benson.      $1.25    net.  Postpaid, 
$1.35. 

A   remarkable   story,   both    in  plot  and   style. 

It  will  rank  with  Mr.  Benson's  best  work. 

Diana  Ardway 

By    Van    2o    Post.      Illustrated    in    color. 

$1.25  net.      Postpaid,  $1.37. 
This   unconventional   love   story    is    a    riot  of 
life    and    love — bubbling    over    with    wit — quick 
in  action. 


The  Unafraid 


By    Eleanor    M.    Ingram.      Illustrated    in 
color.     $1.25  net.     Postpaid,  $1.37. 
This  new  novel  by  the  author  of  "From  the 

Car  Behind,"  is  a  joyous,   dashing,  care-killing 

story. 


Ruth  Anne 


By     Rose     Cullen     Bryant.      Illustrated. 
$1.25  net.      Postpaid,  $1.37. 
A  love  story  of  rare  naturalness,  uplifting  in 
its  outlook  upon   life. 


Lady  Laughter 


HOLIDA  Y  GIFT  BOOKS 


By  Ralph  Henry  Barbour.     Illustrated  in  color  by  Gayle  Hoskins.     With  page  decora- 
tions   in    tint    and    decorated    title-page    by    Edward    Stratton    Holloway.      12mo.     Hand- 
some   cloth.     Boxed,    $1.50    net.     Postpaid,    $1.67. 
The    Barbour    holiday    book  this   season    is    a    real    pleasure-giving   combination.     The    colored 
illustrations,  the  beautiful  binding,  the  excellent  letter-press,  the  page  decorations,   and   the  title, 
"Lady  Laughter,"  are  all  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  story,  which  is  in  Mr.   Barbour's  happiest 
vein. 

Tales  from  Washington  Irving's  Traveller 

Seven    full-page    illustrations    in   color   by   George   W.   Hood.      8vo.      Cloth,    with    picture 
insert,  decorative  lining  papers.     Gilt  top.      Boxed,    $2.50   net.     Postpaid,  $2.75. 
Mr.  Hood  has  caught  the  spirit  of  the  tales  in  his  beautiful  colored  illustrations,  and  decora- 
tive   lining    papers.      The    letterpress    is    perfect,    and    the    volume    makes    a    very    attractive    and 
valuable  gift  book. 


A  Rose  of  Old  Quebec 


By    Anne    Hollingsworth    Wharton.      Author    of    "In    Chateau    Land,"    etc.      Frontis- 
piece by  J.   M.  Spero,  and  seven  illustrations  in  double-tone.      12mo.      Beautifully  bound 
in  blue,  white  and  gold.     $1.25  net.     Postpaid,  $1.37. 
This  charming  romance,   produced    in  attractive   holiday  style,    is  written   in    Miss   Wharton's 

inimitable    and    entertaining    manner.      She    has   made    use    of   the    historical    love    affair   between 

Lord  Nelson,  then  a  young  Captain,  and  a  Quebec  beauty. 

FUN  AND  ADVENTURE  FOR  BOYS 


On  the  Plains  with 
Custer 

By  Edwin  L.  Sab  in.  Illustrated  by 
Charles  H.  Stephens,  Frontispiece  in 
color.  12mo.  Cloth,  $1.25  net.  Post- 
paid, $1.37. 
Every  boy  will  enjoy  this  account  of  Ned 
Brewster's    adventures    on    the   plains. 


Messmates 


Midshipman  "  Pewee  "  Clinton's  Fir«t  Cruise 

By  Prof.  Wm.   O.   Stevens,  of  the  U.   S. 
Naval    Academy.       Illustrated    by    William 
T.    Thomson.       1 2mo.       Cloth,     $  1 .25     net. 
Postpaid,    $1.37. 
In  this  screamingly  funny  and  excitii 

we    follow  the   further  adventure 

Clinton  and  his  messmates  on  theii 

pean  cruise. 
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SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION. 

The  Railroads. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  whatever 
Mr.  Howard  Elliott  thinks  it  worth  while  to 
write  about  railroads  and  their  relation  to  the 
public  it  is  worth  the  while  of  the  public 
to  read.  Mr.  Elliott  is  the  chief  executive 
officer   of   the   Xew    Haven    &   Hartford   Rail- 


Cover  Design   from    Thomas    Y.    Crowell   Co. 

road  Company  and  of  the  New  England 
Transportation  Lines.  He  has  the  general 
confidence  that  has  been  justified  by  ability 
and  integrity  and  he  appears,  not  as  an  apolo- 
gist, but  rather  as  one  who  knows  the  facts 
and  wishes  to  present  them  in  their  essential 
entirety.  Railroad  officers,  says  Mr.  Elliott, 
have  been  less  active  than  they  should  have 
been  in  keeping  in  touch  with  the  public,  and 
it  is  now  time  that  an  effort  should  be  made 
to  state  the  actual  conditions  and  to  do  it  in 
a  conciliatory  way. 

Railroad  management  has  to  meet  pre- 
cisely the  same  problems  as  are  to  be  found 
in  any  other  branch  of  industry.  Revenue 
and  expenditure  must  be  brought  into  rela- 
tionship. Technical  details  must  be  con- 
trolled by  experts  here  as  elsewhere.  Definite 
and  inevi table  expenses  must  be  met  and 
rates  must  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  permit 
them  to  be  met.  If  the  public  is  to  take  upon 
itself  the  control  of  rates,  if  it  is  to  interfere 
with  the  regulation  of  traffic  and  with  a  hun- 
dred other  things  of  like  nature  in  the  rail- 
road world  it  must  necessarily  do  these  things 
with  understanding.  Certainly  it  must  not  be 
done  with  a  heedless  vindictiveness  based  on 


the  theory  that  railroads  are  public  enemies. 
It  is  necessary  to  show  the  people  "that  the 
railroads  can  not  indefinitely  provide  at  rising 
costs  the  increasingly  good  service  which  the 
public  demands  and  should  have,  and  survive, 
unless  there  is  more  reason  in  directing  and 
controlling  the  four  forces  which  are  in- 
fluencing rates,  wages,  demands,  and  taxes." 

It  is  to  this  end  that  Mr.  Elliott  has  written 
his  book.  Without  technicalities  or  financial 
intricacies  he  shows  that  a  railroad  is  run 
on  precisely  the  same  general  principles  as  a 
corner  grocery  store.  Revenue  and  expendi- 
ture must  in  each  case  be  made  to  balance  by 
the  simple  rules  of  arithmetic  and  an  arbi- 
trary or  inexpert  interference  can  lead  to, 
nothing  but  disaster. 

Mr.    Elliott    writes    clearly    and    dispassion- 
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ately.  His  object  is  not  to  enter  a  plea,  but 
to  state  indisputable  facts,  and  he  is  entitled 
to   an   attentive  and  thoughtful  hearing. 

The  Truth  About  the  Railboads.  By  Howard 
Elliott.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $1.25 
net. 


Sex  Origin. 
During  the  last  few  years  much  attention 
has  been  directed  toward  the  determination 
of  sex  and  the  detection  of  the  general  laws 
that  govern  it.  Various  theories  have  been 
promulgated  from  time  to  time,  but  none  of 
them  seems  to  have  stood  the  test  of  the 
critical  attention  naturally  given  to  a  topic 
of   such  universal   importance. 

Dr.   Thomas    E.    Reed    has    now    produced 
^a  work  that  he  sub-titles  "a  study  of  the  meta- 
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scription of  Paris  at  the 
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intimate  first-hand  knowledge 
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illustrations  and  a  good  map. 
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By  RICHARD  WAGNER 
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T.  W.  Rolleston,  and  illustrated  by  Willy  Pogany. 
The  artist  has  supplied  16  plates  in  full  colors,  numerous 
auto-lithographs  and  line  drawings,  and  has  done  the  let- 
tering of  every  one  of  the  192  pages  of  this  volume 
de  luxe. 

Svo.     Limited  edition.  leather.  $15.00  net.    Velvet 
Persian,  $10.00  net.     Cloth,  $6.00  net 

The  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam 

A  new  edition  of  this  classic,  illustrated  and  decorated 
by  Willy  Pogany.  24  illustrations  in  color,  a  large  num- 
ber of  exquisite  border  designs,  and  in  two  colors  through- 
out. Printed  from  the  same  plates  as  the  Crowell  de 
luxe  edition,  but  slightly  smaller  in  page  size,  with  the 
object  of  bringing  this  beautiful  work  within  reach  of  all 
lovers  of  Khayyam. 

Svo.     Velvet  ooze,  $3.50  net.     Inlaid  leather, 
$4.00  net.     Cloth,  $  1 .50  net 

Lorna  Doone  By  r.  d.  blackmore 

Special  holiday  edition  of  the  famous  "Romance  of 
Exmoor,"  a  classic  that  needs  no  introduction  to  English- 
speaking  readers.  16  fine  full-page  colored  drawings  by 
Christopher  Clare. 

Svo.     Cloth,  $2.50  net 


Through  England 
with  Tennyson 

By  OLIVER  HUCKEL 

An  invaluable  book  for 
any  traveler  planning  to 
visit  the  Tennyson  country- 
Dr.  Huckel  recently  spent 
several  weeks  among  the 
English  and  Welsh  scenes 
celebrated  in  Tennyson's 
verse,  and  the  results  of  his 
pilgrimage  arc  given  in 
these  bright,  readable  chap- 
ters. At  appropriate  points 
the  text  is  interspersed  with 
quotations  from  the  poems. 
The  illustrations,  32  in  num- 
ber, many  of  them  from  pho- 
tographs by  the  author,  are 
particularly  fresh  and  inter- 
esting,  and  add  greatly  to 
the  attractiveness  of  this 
fascinating  work.  A  map 
of  ihe  Tennyson  country  is 
in.itided. 

Svo.     Cloth,  silt  top 
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Discovery  and  Conquest  of  Costa  Rica 

By  R.  FERNANDEZ  GUARDIA 

A    wealth    of    information    about    this    important    Central 
American    republic,    by    a    leader    in    its    political    and    edu- 
cational affairs.     9  maps,  50  full-page  illustrations. 
Svo.     Cloth,  $3.00  net 

The  Myths  of  Mexico  and  Peru 

By  LEWIS  SPENCE 

An  important  and  fascinating  book  by  an  authority  on 
archjeological  and  historical  topics.  Deals  with  the  ancient 
civilization  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  the  Mayan  mythology, 
etc.  64  full-page  illustrations  by  Gilbert  James  and  other 
artists-  8vo.     Cloth.  $2.50  net 

Excursions  By  henry  d.  thoreau 

The  latest  volume  to  appear  in  the  handsome  edition  of 
Tboreau's  Works    illustrated  by   Clifton    Johnson.      There 
are    33    full-page    illustrations    from    photographs.      The    in- 
troduction is  that  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 
Svo.     Cloth,  gilt  top,  $2,00  net 

Tristan  und  Isolde 

Retold  by  OUVER  HUCKEL 

Richard  Wagner's  musical  masterpiece  given  in  English 
blank  verse  by  one  fully  in  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of 
the  great  German.  Issued  in  elaborate  style,  with  black- 
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bolic  cycle  and  its  influence  in  the  origin  and 
determination  of  sex,  the  course  of  acute 
disease,  parturition,  etc."  The  subject  is 
certainly  handled  in  an  admirably  competent 
manner  and  from  the  standpoint  of  ripe 
knowledge  and  the  caution  that  is  proper  to 
such  an  inquiry-.  If  the  author  is  correct  in 
his  conclusions  he  has  made  the  greatest 
medical  discovery  of  his  day. 

Dr.  Reed  bases  his  theory  on  a  lunar  cycle. 
All  life,  he  argues,  took  its  origin  in  sea 
water  and  therefore  the  tide  cycle  estab- 
lished a  rhythm  of  twelve  hours  that  is  still 
maintained  in  the  human  organism.  This 
rhythm  shows  itself  in  many  forms  of  disease, 
and  thus  far  the  author  is  speaking  in  the 
light  of  common  medical  experience  that 
long  ago  learned  to  recognize  a  certain  law 
of  periodicity-  both  in  health  and  illness.  Dr. 
Reed  now  seeks  to  show  that  this  same  law 
of  periodicity  is  the  determining  factor  in 
sex,  and  that  by  its  aid  it  is  possible  not  only 
to  predict  with  confidence  the  sex  of  the  un- 
born child,  but  also  to  regulate  that  sex  at 
will.  The  lunar  attractions  that  produce  the 
tides  are  just  as  active,  even  though  there  be 
no    water    to    be    affected.      The    functions    of 
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the  human  body  that  were  once  responsive 
to  those  attractions,  that  were  once  sensitive 
to  the  tides,  have  still  preserved  what  may 
be  called  the  habit  of  periodicity,  and  it  is 
this  periodicity  that  is  the  governing  factor 
in  sex. 

Those  who  wish  for  the  precise  calculations 
with  which  Dr.  Reed  fortifies  his  theory  must 
refer  to  the  book  itself.  They  are  given 
copiously  and — to  a  cursory  reading — con- 
vincingly. But  it  may  be  said  that  sex  is  de- 
termined by  the  ebbing  or  flowing  of  the  tide 
at  the  moment  of  conception,  or  rather  by 
the  lunar  positions  that  produce  the  ebbing 
and  the  flowing  of  the  tide.  It  is  a  matter 
of  easy  computation,  and  Dr.  Reed  professes 
to  have  made  these  computations  in  a  very 
large  number  of  cases,  and  always  with  suc- 
cess. 

The  theory  is  eminently  a  reasonable  one. 
There  can  be  no  question  of  the  existence 
of  a  periodic  law  both  in  health  and  disease, 
and   if  this  periodic   law   is   not   governed   by 
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the  moon  it  certainly  corresponds  in  a  start- 
ling way  with  the  lunar  phases. 

It  ma}'  be  said  that  the  author  reviews  the 
whole  problem  of  sex  and  also  of  periodicity 
in  disease  at  very  considerable  length  and 
with  the  aid  of  a  formidable  array  of  authori- 
ties. Even  though  his  theory  of  sex  deter- 
mination should  break  down — and  it  is  hard 
to  believe  that  it  will — his  work  will  still  re- 
main one  of  great  value  to  those  who  believe 
that  periodicity  in  bodily  functions  is  a  richly 
suggestive  line  of  research.  His  is  a  book  that 
modern  medical  science  can  not  afford  to 
overlook. 

Sex,  Its  Origin  and  Determination.  Bv 
Thomas  E.  Reed,  M.  D.  New  York:  The  Rebman 
Company;  $3. 
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"The  Mother  and  the  Child,"  by  Norman 
Barnesby,  M.  D.  (Mitchell  Kennerley ;  $1.25 
net),  is  written  as  a  guide  to  parents  and 
prospective  parents  in  all  the  duties  and  per- 
plexities that  concern  their  parentage,  "a 
book  to  which  they  can  turn  when  they  are 
in  doubt  with  regard  to  any  ordinary  prob- 
lem affecting  their  children,  in  early  baby- 
hood or  in  later  life."  The  author  is  well 
known  as  a  competent  and  judicious  adviser 
on  all  matters  of  health,  and  this  volume  sus- 
tains his  reputation. 
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With  33  Illustrations.  Cloth.  $2.50  net. 
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SOCIAL  SCIENCE  AND  TRADE. 

The  Trade  of  the  World. 

Books  on  trade  topics  usually  present  an 
uninviting  appearance  to  the  average  reader, 
but  Mr.  Whelpley  has  succeeded  in  writing 
one  that  has  much  of  the  attractiveness  of 
a  romance.  With  a  minimum  of  statistics  he 
succeeds  in  presenting  the  trade  of  the  world 
as  a  great  game  of  strategy  played  by  adroit 
minds,  a  combat  of  gladiators  in  which  vic- 
tory is  given  to  the  keen  eye  and  the  steady 
hand.  He  shows  us  the  causes  of  success  and 
failure  and  some  of  the  incalculable  forces 
that  help  to  govern  events  in  the  trade  world. 

For  example,  we  are  told  of  the  effect  upon 


the  Department  of  State  except  through  a 
close  or  intimate  personal  acquaintance.  It 
is  equally  impossible  to  get  any  information 
from  him.  The  card  indexes  and  the  filing 
systems  are  so  perfect  that  they  never  dis- 
gorge anything.  In  England  and  German} 
there  is  a  cooperation  between  statecraft  and 
trade  wholly  unknown  in  this  country. 

The  author  wisely  adopts  the  plan  of  treat- 
ing each  country  separately.  He  shows  us 
the  factors  that  are  for  and  against  trade 
in  each  case,  and  the  part  that  is  played  by 
individual  character  and  commercial  instinct. 
He  leaves  upon  the  mind  the  general  impres 
sion  that  the  trade  of  a  country  is  governed 
more  by  the  good  sense  of  its  merchants  than 
by  what  are  ordinarily  called  trade  oppor- 
tunities, and  that  it  is  the  personal  equation 
that  controls  the  results.  Mr.  Whelpley's 
book  is  not  only  extraordinarily  interesting, 
but  extraordinarily  valuable  because  of  this 
psychological  emphasis  with  its  wide  range  of 
application. 

The  Trade  of  the  World.  By  James  Daven- 
port Whelpley.  New  York:  The  Century  Com- 
pany;   %2  net. 


Clara    Louise    Kellogg,    author    of    "Memoirs 
of  a  Prima  Donna."     G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons. 

foreign  trade  when  a  manufacturing  concern 
loses  prestige  in  its  own  country.  The 
Standard  Oil  Company  is  in  this  position. 
Foreign  countries  are  discriminating  against 
the  American  products  because  of  a  recog- 
nition that  the  exporters  are  in  ill-favor  at 
home  and  they  are  eager  to  help  in  the  work 
of  domestic  chastisement.  All  attacks  on  "big 
business"  must  have   similar   result. 

But  the  most  fruitful  cause  of  loss  of  trade 
is  sheer  stupidity.  We  are  told  of  a  South 
American  importer  who  asked  that  his  candles 
be  done  up  in  blue  paper.  The  American 
firm  replied  that  it  could  make  no  difference 
to  the  candles  and  therefore  wrapped  them  in 
yellow  paper.  The  importer  had  to  employ  a 
staff  of  girls  to  change  the  wrappers,  and 
naturally  he  sent  no   further  orders. 

Political  stupidities  are  even  worse.  A 
constant  change  of  officials  means  that  there 
can  be  no  continuous  foreign  policy  nor  con- 
tinuity of  trade  efforts.  The  author  tells  us 
that  there  are  men  who  sit  in  private  offices 
in  New  York  City  whose  knowledge  of  for- 
eign politics  and  foreign  affairs  is  greater 
than  that  of  all  the  officials  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Washington  put  together.  It  is 
virtually  impossible  to  get  an  important  and 
valuable  piece  of  information  to  the  head  of 


American  Ideals. 

This  volume  is  made  up  of  addresses  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie  be- 
fore various  associations  and  universities  in 
Japan  on  the  occasion  of  his  recent  visit  to 
that  country.  Mr.  Mabie's  object  is  clear 
and  laudable.  Such  friction  as  may  exist  be- 
tween   America    and    Japan    can    be    removed 


A.   Henry   Savage-Landor,   author   of   "Across 

Unknown  South  America."     Little, 

Brown  &  Co, 

only  by  a  clearer  idea  of  the  histories,  na- 
tional ideas,  and  ambitions  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, and  to  such  an  end  there  could  be  no 
better  road  than  an  exchange  of  public  men 
qualified  to  speak  nationally  and  with  re- 
straint and  conciliation.  The  task  was  by  no 
means  an  easy  one,  seeing  that  the  differences 
are  racial  and  fundamental,  but  those  who 
read  Mr.  Mabie's  book  will  hardly  fail  to 
admire  the  skill  and  the  sincerity  with  which 
it  has  been  accomplished. 

The    volume    contains     nine     lectures     dis- 
tributed between   history,   literature,    art,   edu- 
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Svo.  With  48  illustrations.  $2.50  net.  By  mail,  $2.75. 
Clara  Louise  Kellogg,  who  is  now  Clara  Louise  Strakosch,  was  the  first  American  prima 
donna  to  win  recognition  abroad.  In  every  country  she  was  received  with  acclaim  and  returned 
to  her  native  land  covered  with  honors  showered  upon  her  by  the  best  audiences  that  the  old 
world  affords.  Her  memoirs  are  filled  with  anecdotes  of  the  interesting  people  whom  she  met, 
on  and  off  the  stage,  and  contain  a  fund  of  information  about  voice  culture  and  the  study  of 
music  that  no  one  interested  in  the  subject  can  fail  to  read  without  profit. 


My  Beloved  South 

By  MRS.  T.  P.  O'CONNOR 
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Svo.  4  Illustrations.  $2.50  net.  By  mail,  $2.75. 
These  charming  pen  pictures  of  the  home 
and  social  life  of  the  South  constitute  a  valu- 
able contribution  to  the  social  history  of  the 
country.  Mrs.  O'Connor  is  a  Southerner  by 
birth  and  among  her  friends  and  kin  are  num- 
bered many  who  have  been  a  part  in  the  history 
of  the  South.  She  writes  with  a  natural  charm 
and  imagination,  and  with  the  skilled  pen  of  a 
scholarly  literary   worker. 
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This  volume  does  not  concern  itself  with  an 
account  of  the  futile  hoarding  of  disassociated 
names,  but  with  the  intellectual  and  stimulating 
occupation  of  gathering  letters,  manuscripts, 
and  other  documents  of  the  great  men  of  the 
past  and  of  the  present.  Mr.  Joline  has  been 
mentioned  as  an  autograph  collector  in  the 
same  breath  with  Mr.  Morgan  and  Dr.  Emmet. 
The  style  of  the  book  is  chatty  and  anecdotal. 


The  Conquest  of  Mt.  McKinley 
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A  most  thrilling  account  of  "The  Conquest  of  Mt.  McKinley"  by  Belmore  Browne,  who 
in  company  with  Professor  Herschel  Parker  has  made  the  most  persistent,  heroic,  and  inspiring 
efforts  to  conquer  North  America's  most  formidable  natural  wonder,  the  highest  mountain  of  the 
continent.  Here  is  an  account  of  hardship  successfully  overcome,  of  a  new  area  added  to  the 
chartered  regions  of  the  world,  an  account  which  is  supplemented  by  a  remarkable  series  of 
photographs  taken  in  the  high  altitudes  and  by  many  excellent  illustrations  in  color  and  in  black 
and  white  especially  prepared  for  the  present  volume  by   Mr.   Belmore   Browne. 


By  the  Author  of  "Poppy" 

Wanderfoot 

By    CYNTHIA   STOCKLEY 
With   Portrait   of  Author.     $1.35    net. 
By  mail,   $1.50. 
Like  "Poppy"  and    "The  Claw,"  the  present 
story   is   written  in   a  sweeping,   dramatic,    and 
vivid    style,   commensurate   with    the   big    issues 
of    life    that    the    characters    confront.      It    in- 
volves the  story  of  a  marriage  across  which  is 
flung  the  sinister,  obliterating  shadow  of  a  man 
believed   dead. 


By  the  Author  of  "  The  Rosary  " 

The  Broken  Halo 

By  FLORENCE  L.  BARCLAY 

With    Colored    Frontispiece.     $1.35     net. 

By   mail,   $1.50. 

A  novel  full  of  those  fine  qualities  of  the 
soul,  that  sustained  idealism  of  transforming 
beauty  of  thought,  that  make  Mrs.  Barclay's 
characters  the  most  lovable  in  present-date 
fiction  and  that  have  endeared  her  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  readers. 
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cation,  and  government.  It  is  no  easy  matter 
to  speak  to  a  highly  intelligent  people  on 
topics  of  which  they  know  practically  nothing 
or  to  present  firs.t  principles  in  such  a  way 
as  to  satisfy  the  matured  mind.  Mr.  Mabie 
has  done  this  with  a  certain  completeness  and 
force  that  must  have  profoundly  impressed 
his  hearers  as  the  result   not  only  of  compe- 


Across  Unknown  South  America 

By  A.  Henry  Savage-Landor 


A  solid  addition  to  the  world's  knowledge  of  South  America,  setting  forth  the  remarkable  adventures  of  the  author  in  a  vast 
unexplored  region  of  South  America.  With  nearly  300  illustrations  from  photographs,  8  in  color.  2  vols.,  Svo,  boxed,  $10.00  net; 
postage  extra. 


Athens,  the  Violet-Crowned 

By  LILIAN  WHITING 
Depicts  vividly  the  Athens   of   today.     With   32  pages  of   half- 
tones.    Svo,  boxed,  $2.50  net;  postage  extra. 

The  Romance  of  the  American  Theatre 

By  MARY  CAROLINE  CRAWFORD 
Recalls  the  good  old  days  of  the  drama.     With  64  illustrations. 
Svo,  boxed,  $2.50   net;  postpaid,  $2.66. 


The  Old  Franciscan  Missions  of  California 

By  GEORGE  WHARTON  JAMES 
A    comprehensive    handbook    of    the    old    Missions.      Fully    illus- 
trated.    $1.50  net;  postpaid,  $1.65. 

A  Line  o'  Cheer  for  Each  Day  o'  the  Year 

By  JOHN  KENDRICK  BANGS 
Cheerful  verses  for  daily  reading.     I2nw.     $1.25   net;  postpaid, 
$1.36. 


A  Story  of  California  in  the  Days  of  '49 

THE  GRINGOS 

By  B.  M.  BOWER 


Recalls  the   Vigilantes   and  the  invasion  of  Easterners.     Written  by  the  popular  author  of  "Chip  of  the  Flying  U"  and  other 
Western   stories.     Illustrated.     $1.25   net;  postpaid,  $1.36. 


The  Honourable  Mr.  Tawnish 

By  JEFFERY  FARNOL 
A  charming  romance  of  the  period  of  "The  Amateur  Gentleman." 
Illustrated  in  color  by  Brock.     $1.00  net;  postpaid,  $1.08. 

Fathna 

By  ROWLAND  THOMAS 
A  highly  imaginative   story  of  an   Egyptian  maiden.     Pictures   in 
color.     $1.35  net;  postpaid,  $1.48. 

Marama 

By  RALPH   STOCK 
A   vivid    South    Sea   Island    story.      Illustrated.      $1.25    net;   post- 
paid,  $1.36. 


Joan  Thursday 

By  LOUIS  JOSEPH   VANCE 
The  soul-story  of  a  New  York  shopgirl  who  became  an  actress. 
Illustrated.    $1.30  net;  postpaid,  $1.41. 

The  Double  Life  of  Mr.  Alfred  Burton 

By  E.  PHILLIPS  OPPENHEIM 
A-  clever  comedy  by  "the  prince  of  story    tellers."     Illustrated. 
$1.25  net;  postpaid,  $1.36. 

Ramona  (Tourists'  Edition) 
By  HELEN  HUNT  JACKSON 
Contains   an   introduction   by   A.    C.    Vroman.     Illustrations   from 
actual  scenes.     Svo,  boxed,  $2.00  postpaid. 


Published  by  LITTLE,  BROWN  &  CO,  Boston.        At  all  Booksellers 


tent    knowledge,    but    of    a    rigid    adhesion    to 
accuracy. 

American  Ideals,  Chajiacter,  and  Life.  By 
Hamilton  Wright  Mabie.  New  York:  The  Macmil- 
Ian   Company;    $1.50  net. 


Health. 

This  latest  volume  by  Charles  Brodie  Pat- 
terson is  a  sort  of  combination  of  New 
Thought  and  Mental  Healing  and  is  based,  of 
course,  upon  the  idea  that  conditions  take 
their  rise  in  thought  and  may  be  modified  by 
a  change  of  mental  processes.  The  author 
writes    without    that    exaggeration    usually    to 


Illustration    from    "Cathedrals    and    Cloisters 

of  Northern  France,"  by  Elise  IVhitlock 

Rose.     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 


be  found  in  books  of  this  kind,  and  even 
though  we  may  prefer  the  more  conventional 
systems  of  healing  we  shall  still  find  that 
Mr.  Patterson  has  much  to  say  of  an  unques- 
tionable value  and  inspiration. 

In  the  Sunlight  of  Health.  By  Charles 
Brodie  Patterson.  New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company;  $1.20  net. 


The  American  Book  Company  has  published 
"Ca  et  La  en  France,"  otherwise  entitled 
"Paris  et  a  travers  la  France  en  automobile." 
par  J.  Grant  Cramer,  A.  B.,  M.  A.  (45  cents). 
Intended  for  juvenile  reading,  tl 
suitable  for  school  purposes  and 
vocabulary  and  a  map. 
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SOCIAL  SCIENCE  AND  RELIGION. 

Social  Revolutions. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  Mr.  Brooks  Adams 
is  not  to  "be  numbered  among  those  who  pre- 
dict comfortable  things.  At  a  time  when  most 
men  are  busily  estimating  the  speed  of  our 
"progress"  Mr.  Adams  tries  to  show  us  that 
the  social  system  is  actually  disintegrating  be- 
fore our  eyes  and  that  we  are  menaced  by 
a  recurrence  of  those  great  upheavals  which 
seem  to  be  nature's  way  of  showing  that  she 
is  tired  of  a  moral  inactivity-. 

The  author  seems  to  think  that  Mr.  Roose- 
velt is  the  personification  of  these  forces  of 
disintegration,  and  that  his  attack  upon  the 
courts  is  not  a  mere  expression  of  petulance, 
but  a  part  of  an  elaborated  scheme  that  may 
be  described  as  revolutionary-  The  courts 
stood  in  his  way,  and  therefore  the  courts 
must  go.  But  Mr.  Roosevelt's  audiences  have 
been    emotional    and    discursive    "even    for    a 


Graham    Taylor,    author   of   "Religion    in 
Social  Action.'''    Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

modern  American  audience."  His  party  has 
consisted  mainly  of  "philanthropists  and 
women  who  could  hardly  conceivably  form  a 
party  to  aid  him  in  establishing  a  vigorous, 
consolidated,  administrative  system."  None 
the  less  it  indicates  a  social  incoherence  that 
is  ominous  in  the  extreme. 

The  author  seems  to  suggest  that  an  at- 
tack upon  the  courts  is  an  almost  inevitable 
prelude  to  revolution  and  then  to  the  cruder 
forms  of  tyranny.  France,  for  example,  has 
seen  many  governmental  changes  since  the 
revolution,  but  the  social  equilibrium  has 
been  stable,  and  the  chief  reason  of  this  sta- 
bility has  been  "the  organization  of  the  courts 
upon  rational  and  conservative  principles." 
Elsewhere  we  are  told  that  "a  political  court 
is  not  properly  a  court  at  all,  but  an  adminis- 
trative board  whose  function  is  to  work  the 
will  of  the  dominant  faction  for  the  time 
being.  Thus  a  political  court  becomes  the 
most  formidable  of  all  engines  for  the  de- 
struction of  its  creators  the  instant  the  social 


Fyodor   Dostoei'sky.   author   of   "The   Idiot." 
Macmillan    Company. 

equilibrium  shifts."     The  same  truth  is  voiced 
still  more  insistently  a  few  pages  further  on. 
Speaking    once    more    of    the    political    court, 
the    author    says :      "It    is    an    administrative 
board   of  control   which    is   useful   or   may   be 
even   essential   to   the   success   of  a   dominant 
faction,    and    the    instinctive     comprehension 
which  the  American  people  have  of  this  truth 
is    demonstrated    by    the    determination    with 
which  th  y  have  for  many  years  sought  to  im- 
pose  the    will    of    the    majority   upon    the    ju- 
diciary.     Other   means    failing   to    meet   their 
expecta  ions,  they  have  now  hit  on  the  recall. 
i   as   revolutionary   in  essence  as  were 
me  '  ods  used  during  the  Terror.     Courts. 
iht  Supreme  Court  downwards,  if  purged 
:all,  or  a  process  tantamount  to  recall, 
under    proper    stress,    work    as   surely 


for    a    required    purpose    as    did    the    tribunal 
supervised   by    Fouquier-Tinville." 

The  actual  value  of  this  remarkable  work 
with  its  many  citations  of  historical  prece- 
dents must  be  left  for  the  determination  of 
the  individual  reader,  who  will  probably  be 
guided  by  his  predilections.  But  there  will 
be  many  who,  with  the  author,  will  be  dis- 
posed to  see  a  certain  handwriting  upon  the 
wall  that  it  would  be  folly  to  disregard. 

The  Theory  of  Social  Revolutions.  By 
E rooks  Adams.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany;   $1.25    net. 

♦ 

The  Religious  Revolution. 

This  volume  consists  of  the  William  Brew- 
ster Clark  Memorial  Lectures  delivered  in 
1913  by  Dr.  James  T.  Shotwell,  Ph.  D.  With- 
out pausing  overlong  to  demonstrate  the  fact 
of  a  religious  revolution  the  author  assumes 
that  there  is  such  a  revolution  and  proceeds 
to   ask  its  cause  and  its  probable  goal. 

The  author's  conclusions  will  be  acceptable 
or  otherwise  to  the  reader  in  accordance  with 
his  own  individual  religious  standpoint.  Cer- 
tainly we  feel  some  dismay  at  an  assertion 
that  "the  thrill  from  the  mysterious"  is  the 
first  phenomenon  of  religion  and  that  the 
emotions  were  then  awakened  by  this  thrill 
— and  there  you  are,  so  to  speak.  The  fact 
that  the  primitive  mind  animizes  nature  is 
hardly  sufficient  to  explain  the  phenomena 
of  religion  unless  it  is  first  established  that 
we  have  inherited  religion  from  the  primi- 
tive mind,  a  highly  disputable  point.  We 
have  at  least  an  equal  justification  for  belief 
in  a  revelation  by  superhuman  beings,  per- 
haps one  of  those  beings  in  whom  Professor 
Huxley  expressed  his  belief  whose  intelli- 
gence must  be  as  much  superior  to  ours  as 
ours  is  superior  to  that  of  a  black  beetle. 
The  vast  question  of  the  origin  of  religion  is 
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not  to  be  settled  by  a  casual  finger  pointed 
toward  a  fetish  worshiper  or  a  medicine 
man.  Nor  may  we  be  disposed  to  look  upon 
science  as  necessarily  the  enemy  of  super- 
human religion,  which  is  not  the  same  thing  as 
supernatural  religion,  since  it  is  conceivable 
that  even  superhuman  religion  may  be 
brought  within  the  domain  of  knowledge  and 
research.  Indeed  we  seem  to  see  the  process 
going  on. 

The  Religious  Revolution"  of  Today.  By- 
James  T.  Shotwell.  Ph.  D.  Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin    Company;   $1.10   net. 


Christianity  and  Life. 
Mr.  Charles  Henry  Dickinson  explains  that 
the  object  of  his  book  is  the  spiritualizing 
of  the  social  passion.  Obviously  it  becomes 
important  to  know  what  he  means  by  spirit 
and  spirituality,  and  here  we  find  at  once  a 
certain  obscurity  perhaps  inevitable  to  the 
inquiry.  It  may  be  that  the  terms  are  not 
definable  by  a  language  designed  for  lower 
rather  than  higher  things  and  that  we  must 
rely  rather  upon  intuition  than  upon  intellec- 
tion. Spirituality,  we  are  told,  delights  in 
the  accordances  of  things  wherein  it  seeks 
the  vital  intensity  and  harmony  of  its  own 
unfoldings.  The  world  which  is  transcended 
by  spirit  is  actually  within  us,  and  so  the 
conflict  becomes  an  interior  strife  for  accord- 
ance and  harmony.  The  idea  is  a  suggestive 
one  because  it  indicates  an  individual  effort 
which  must  react  upon  the  social  organiza- 
tion. Without  seeking  unduly  for  a  para- 
phrase it  might  be  said  that  the  world  will 
be  conquered  only  by  the  united  efforts  of 
those  who  have  first  conquered  themselves. 
We  may  be  grateful  to  the  author  for  many 


other  striking  clarifications  of  our  vision. 
He  tells  us,  for  example,  that  our  civilization 
is  not  the  result  of  our  Christianity  and  thai 
it  would  better  become  the  missionary  to 
disavow  civilization  writh  its  oppressions  and 
abominations  rather  than  to  hold  out  civiliza- 
tion as  a  goal  to  be  attained  through  religion. 
Civilization  is  the  result  of  Hellenic-Roman 
social    forces.      Christianity   is    in    a    sense    a 


Florence  L.  Barclay,  author  of  "The 
Broken  Halo."     G.  P.  Put- 
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conflicted  energy  from  the  outside  and  the 
two  must  be  reconciled  if  society  is  to  be 
reconstructed.  Equally  suggestive  is  the  re- 
mark that  "it  is  a  frivolous  assertion,  un- 
worthy the  eminent  disciples  of  an  imposing 
religious  genius,  that  Christianity  is  the  only 
religion  which  the  world  can  consider  seri- 
ously, that  the  only  alternative  is  Chri  s- 
tianity  or  no  religion  at  all." 

The  Christiax  Reconstruction  of  Modern 
Life.  By  Charles  Henry  Dickinson.  New  York: 
The    Macmillan    Company;    $1.50. 


Astronomy. 
To  Professor  Harold  Jacoby  must  be  given 
the    credit    for    the    best     work     on     popular 
astronomy  now   obtainable.      It  was  prepared, 


says  the  author,  with  a  double  purpose,  first 
to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  ordinary  reader 
who  desires  to  inform  himself  as  to  the 
present  state  of  astronomic  science,  and  sec- 
ondly to  produce  a  satisfactory  text-book  for 
use  in  high  schools  and  colleges.  For  this 
reason  the  book  has  been  written  in  two 
parts.  The  first  part  is  free  from  mathe- 
matics, while  the  second  contains  a  series  of 
extended  elementary  mathematical  notes  and 
explanations,  to  which  appropriate  references 
are  made  in  the  first  part  of  the  book.  The 
general  reader  may  thus  confine  himself  to 
the  first  part  of  the  book,  while  the  student 
should  master  the  whole   of  it. 

Both   purposes    are   well    carried    out.      The 


losephine  Daskam  Bacon,  author  of  "The 
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explanations    are     of     an    admirable    luciditj', 
their  scope  is  wide,   and  the  illustrations   are 
carefully  designed  to  supplement  the  text. 
Astronomy.      By    Harold    Jacoby.      New    York: 

The    Macmillan    Company;    $2.50. 


BOOKS 


TO  READ 
T  O    OWN 


"Had  we  lived  I  should  have  had  a  tale  to 
tell  of  the  hardihood,  endurance,  and  cour- 
age of  my  companions  which  would  have 
stirred  the  heart  of  every  Englishman/' 

— From  the  last  Entry  in  Captain  Scott's  Journal. 

That  Wonderful  Tale  is  told  in 

Scott's  Last  Expedition 

Being  the  journals  of  Captain  Robert  Falcon  Scott,  C.V.  O., 
R.  N.,  together  with  the  reports  of  the  journey  and  the 
scientific  work  undertaken  during  the  expedition.  Edited 
by  Leonard  Huxley  with  the  assistance  of  the  surviving 
members  of  the  expedition  and  of  Lady  Scott. 

With  more  than  300  illustrations  in  coloi  and  in  black  and  white;  facsimiles 
of  original  drawings  and  pages  of  Captain  Scott's  Diary;   maps,  charts,  etc. 

T-cva  'volumes  of  500  pages  each.     Large  Sso,  boxed,  $10.00  net. 
Expressage  Extra. 


OUR  ETERNITY 


By  Maurice  Maeterlinck 


Translated  bj  Alexander  Teueira  de  Mattos.  In  which  one  of  the  greatest  philosophers  and  men  of  letters 
of  the  present  time  expresses  his  profound  convictions  as  to  that  most  fundamental  question 
— What  of  the  Hereafter?     $1.50  net.     Postage  12  cents  extra. 


THE  LIFE  OF  THE  FLY 


By  J.  H.  Fabre 


Translated  by  Alexander  Teneira  de  Mattos-  Marvelously  interesting  life  histories  of  the  Fly,  by  the  gifted 
scientist  whose  "Life  of  the  Spider"  was  hailed  as  the  most  noteworthy  book  of  any  kind 
published  during  the  first  quarter  of  this  year.     $1.50  net.     Postage,   13  cents  extra. 

RHYMES  OF  A  ROLLING  STONE        By  Robert  W.  Service 

Illustrated  from  photographs  of  Ahsfan  scenes.  Primitive  and  inspiring  as  the  full-throated  blare  of  a 
trumpet,  these  poems  of  Alaska  by  the  author  of  "The  Spell  of  the  Yukon"  appeal  to  all  who 
love  the  great  outdoors.     $2.00   net.     Postage,   13   cents  extra. 


NOVELS  TO  OWN- 


A  FOOL  AND  HIS  MONEY         By  George  Barr  McCutcheon 

"Mr.  McCutcheon,"  says  the  Baltimore  Sun,  reviewing  A  FOOL  AND  HIS  MONEY,  "is 
content  to  remain  a  story-teller,  and  nWe  is  do  writer  m  America  wbo  on  beat  him  at  the  game.' 
Illustrated  by  A.  I.  Keller.     $1.30  net.     Postage,   13  cents  extra. 

THE  TASTE  OF  APPLES         By  Jennette  Lee  ■■u»d£w&..«, 

"There  never  was  quite  such  a  book." — New  York  Press. 

"The  joy  and  beauty  and  satisfaction  of  the  world  are  in   it." — Utica  Press. 
Illustrated.     $1.25  net.     Postage,  13  cents  extra. 


THE  WHIMSY  GIRL 


By  Charlotte  Canty 


A   charming   sprite  of  a   girl   on   Telegraph    Hill   with    whom    all    San    Franciscans  would    do 
well  to   get  acquainted.     75   cents  net.     Postage,   7   cents  extra. 
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BOOKS  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

Books  for  young  people  seem  to  be  less 
numerous  than  in  some  other  years,  although 
doubtless  there  will  be  a  goodly  number  from 
which  to  make  selections  for  Christmas  gifts. 
But  if  the  present  supply  is  somewhat  limited 
in  quantity  the  quality  is  all  that  it  should  be. 
There  are  fewer  stories  specially  written  for 
children  and  that  can  only  be  described  as 
silly,  and  more  of  the  books  that  are  none 
the  less  interesting  because  they  are  also 
suggestive   and   instructive. 

Harper  &  Brothers  publish  two  fine_  books 
on    electricity    written    for    boys,    and    full    of 
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practical  information  and  experiment.  The 
first  of  the  two  is  "Harper's  Beginning  Elec- 
tricity," by  Don  Cameron  Shafer  ($1  net). 
It  is  a  book  that  explains  electricity  very 
simply  in  connection  with  experiments  which 
any  boy  can  do  and  devices  which  any  boy 
can  make.  It  seems  to  be  complete  and  ad- 
mirably illustrated.  The  second  of  the  two 
is  "Harper's  Wireless  Book,"  by  A.  Hyatt 
Verrill  ($1  net).  The  author's  object  is  to 
show  boys  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it  in 
the  lines  of  wireless  telegraphy,  telephony, 
and  power  transmission,  and  to  point  out 
exactly  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the 
past  and  what  still  remains  to  be  done.  The 
illustrations  are  practical  and  good. 

From  Little,   Brown  &  Co.  come  some  half- 
dozen  volumes  intended   for  all   ages.     "Don- 


ald Kirk,  the  Morning  Record  Correspond- 
ent," by  Edward  Mott  Woolley  ($1.20  net), 
belongs  to  the  Donald  Kirk  Series  and  re- 
lates some  of  the  school  adventures  of  the 
hero  and  his  career  as  school  correspondent 
of  the  Morning  Record.  "Laddie,  the  Mas- 
ter of  the  House,"  by  Lily  F.  Wesselhoeft 
($1.20  net),  is  for  smaller  children,  and  re- 
lates the  doings  of  three  fine  Scotch  collies, 
who  have  good  times  with  the  children  of  the 
farm.  "Mother  West  Wind's  Neighbors,"  by 
Thornton  W.  Burgess  ($1),  is  a  story  for 
little  children  in  which  many  old  friends  re- 
appear. The  author  knows  his  audience  and 
so  manages  that  all  his  characters  shall  be 
of  the  most  popular  kind.  "The  Pipes  of 
Clovis."  by  Grace  Duffie  Boylan  ($1  net),  is 
intended  for  children  from  nine  to  fourteen, 
and  relates  the  adventures  of  Clovis,  the 
forester's  son.  who  possesses  the  power  to 
charm  all  animals  of  the  field  and  wood  by 
his  pipes.  The  story  is  historical  in  that  it 
deals  with  Karl,  King  of  Swabia,  and  his 
queen,  Hildegarde,  with  the  marauding  Huns, 
and  with  the  king's  wars.  "Ned  Brewster's 
Bear   Hunt,"  by   Chauncey  J.   Hawkins    ($1.20 


Illustration    from    "The   Boy    Editor,"    by 
Winifred    Kirkland.      Houghton 
MifHin    Company. 


net),  is  for  boys  from  twelve  to  sixteen. 
Ned  Brewster  goes  hunting  bears  with  a 
camera,  but  his  efforts  to  "snapshot"  Bruin 
at  home  are  not  crowned  with  success.  But 
he    has    a   good   time    in   other   ways.      "The 


NEW  BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN 


Treasure  Mountain 

By  EDWIN  L.  SABIN 

Two  of  the  "Bar  B"  boys  turn  prospectors  and 
have  striking  adventures  on  the  gold  trail.  Il- 
lustrated by  Rowe. 

$1.50 

Airship  Crnising  from  Silver  Fox  Farm 

By  JAMES  OTIS 

The  exciting  experiences  of  the  Silver  Fox 
Farmers  in  the  airship  "Smuggler."  Illus- 
trated by  Copeland. 

$1.50 


Christmas  Tree  House 

By  MARY  F.  LEONARD 

A  sequel  to  "Everyday  Susan,"  and  just  as  full 
of    lively    interest    for   girls  of    12   to    16    years 
old.     With  8  illustrations. 
$1.50 

Dorothy  Brooke  Across  the  Sea 

By  FRANCES  C.  SPARHAWK 

Adventures  of  two  typical  American  college 
girls  among  foreign  scenes.  Illustrated  by 
Merrill. 

$1.50 


Boys'  Life  of  General  Sheridan 

By  WARREN  LEE  GOSS 

An  inspiring  biography  of  the  great  commander  and  description 
of  his  campaigns.     Six  maps,   16   full-page  illustrations. 
$1.50 


The  Boys'  Wellington 

By  H.  F.  B.  WHEELER 

A    clear,    readable    account    of 
the    career   of   the    Iron    Duke. 
Sixteen    illustrations. 
$1.50  net 

The  Story  of  Robert  the  Brace 

By  ROBERT  L.  MACKIE 

A  biography  that  reads  like 
romance.  Illustrated  by  Wil- 
liams. 

$1.50  net 

In  the  Days  of  Lionheart 

By  WALLACE  GANDY 

A    story    of    boys'    life    in    the 
reign     of     Richard     Cceur     de 
Lion.     Illustrated    by    Orr. 
$1.50  M 

The  Northmen  in  Britain 

By  ELEANOR  HULL 

Authoritative  history  of  an   in- 
teresting     period       (787-1066). 
Illustrated   by   Williams. 
$1.50  nd 


In  the  Once  Upon  a  Time 

By  LILIAN  GASK 
Story    of    the    age    when    men 
lived    in    trees    and    caves.      Il- 
lustrated   by    Wilson. 
$1.50  Ml 


Lessons  from  Nature's 
Workshop 

By  W1LUAM  J.  CLAXTON 

Entertaining  chapters  on  birds, 

bees,  ants,  etc.    8  illustrations. 

$1.00  nd 


The  Conquerors  of  Peru 

By  HENRY  GILBERT 

History    of    the    Spanish    con- 
quest retold  from  Prescott.    Il- 
lustrated   by    Maybank. 
$1.50  nd 


Heroes  of  Modern  Europe 

By  A  LICE  BI RK  HEAD 
A  score  of  chapters  on  Dante, 
Luther,    Peter    the    Great,    Na- 
poleon,    etc.       16    illustrations. 
$1.50  nd 


For  Boy  Scouts 

Boy  Scouts  in  a  Lumber 
Camp 

By  JAMES  OTIS 

Further  adventures  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  Penobscot,  begun  in 
"Boy  Scouts  in  the  Maine 
Woods."  Four  illustrations  by 
Copeland. 

$1.25 

For  Uncle  Sam,  Boss 

Or,  Boy  Scouts  at  Panama 
By  PERCY  K.  FITZHUGH 

Full    of    authentic    information 
about    the    big    Canal,     and    a 
capital    story,    too.      With    -1    il- 
lustrations by  Fisk. 
$1.25 

For  Camp  Fire  Girls 
Camp  Brave  Pine 

By  HARRIET  T.  COMSTOCK 

A  realistic  description  by  this 
popular  writer  of  the  summer 
camp  of  five  Camp  Fire  Girls 
and  their  Guardian  on  a  de- 
serted New  Hampshire  farm. 
With  8  illustrations. 
$1.25  id 


Stories  from  Dutch  History 

By  ARTHUR  H.  DAWSON 

A    view    of    Holland    from   its    first 
settlement :       based       on       Motley, 
sixteen    illustrations. 
$1.50  nd 


The  White  Duckling 

Translated  by 

N.VTHAN  HASKELL  DOLE 

A      representative      collection      of 

Russian    folk   tales.      Eight    colored 

drawings  h\-    Bilibin. 

$1.00  od 


Heidi 


By  JOHANNA  SPYRI 

A  beautiful  holiday  edi- 
tion of  this  famous 
story,  at  a  reasonable 
price.  New  plates,  large 
type,  handsome  binding. 
16  illustrations  in  color 
by  Copeland. 

$1.50  nd 


Story  of  the  French  Revolution 

Br  ALICE  BIRKHEAD 
Causes,    main    events,    and    results 
of  the  great  social  upheaval.      Six- 
teen  illustrations. 

$1.50  net 


Tanglewood  Tales 

By  NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE 
Elaborate    holiday    edition.      Four- 
teen coh. red   illustrations.    16  draw- 
ings in   black  and   white,  etc. 
$1.50  nd 


THOMAS    Y.  CROWELL   COMPANY,  NEW   YORK 


"A  REAL  PLEASURE  TO  USE  IT!" 

the   new  India-Paper  edition  of 

Webster's  New  International 

Only  half  as  thick,  only  ball  a  =  heavy  as  the  Regular  Edition. 
Printed  on  expensive,  thin,  strong,  opaqne,  imported  India 
paper  Excellent  printing  surface.  Clear  impression  of  typ.- 
and  illustrations.  So  light,  so  convenient,  that  you  will  use  it  at 
every  opportunity.   Size  12  %A  x  9  ZA  x  -1 1-2  inches.  Weight.  7  lbs. 

Regular  Edition.  Printed  on  strong  book 
paper  of  the  highest  Quality,  size  123-8  x 
9  3-4  ;■:  5  inches.     Weight.  14  3-t  lbs. 

This  new  creation  is  far  more  than 
a  dictionary,  being  equivalent  in 
type  matter  to  a  15-volume  encyclo- 
pedia. It  answers  with  final  author- 
ity all  kinds  of  questions  in  language, 
history,  geography,  biography,  trades, 
arts,  and  sciences,  sports,  etc.  The 
only  dictionary  with  the  new  divided 
page,  characterized,  as  "A  Stroke  of 
Genius." 

Thousands  of  other  References. 
Over  6000  Illustrations.    2700  Pages. 
Colored  Plates  and  Half-Tone  Engravings 
WRITE  for  specimen  pages,  illustrations,  etc.    FREE  set  of  pocket  maps  if  you  name  this  magazine. 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  COMPANY,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 

For  over  70  years  publishers  of  the  Genuine-Webster  Dictionaries. 


More   than  400,000   Vocabulary  Terms. 

12,000  Biographical  Entries. 

Nearly  30,000  Geographical  Subjects. 


Freshman  Eight."  by  Leslie  \Y.  Quirk  ($1.20 
net),  is  for  boys  of  fourteen  and  upward,  and 
is  the  second  volume  of  the  Wellwortb.  Col- 
lege Series.  The  sport  that  occupies  the 
chief  attention  of  the  boys  is  rowing,  but 
there  are  all  kinds  of  minor  sports,  and  the 
story  as  a  whole  is  vigorous  and  whole- 
some. 

The  Thomas  Crowell  Company  is  to  be 
congratulated  upon  the  publication  of  a  new 
edition  of  "Heidi,"  translated  by  Helene  S. 
White  ($1.50  net).  This  classic  by  Johanna 
Spyri  is  as  new  today  as  when  it  was  first 
written.  It  is  juvenile  literature  of  the  high- 
est order,  and  it  is  now  presented  again  in 
a  particularly  attractive  form  with  sixteen 
full-page  colored  illustrations.  "Dorothy 
Brooke  Across  the  Sea,"  by  Frances  C.  Spar- 
hawk,  is  a  new  addition  to  the  Dorothy 
Brooke  Series  ($1.50  per  volume) .  whose 
readers  now  accompany  the  heroine  on  a 
European  tour,  where  she  meets  with  many 
pleasant  incidents,  including  some  that  are 
almost  inevitable  to  heroines  of  that  particu- 
lar age  and  attractiveness.  A  good  story 
for  boys  appears  under  the  title  of  "Boy 
Scouts  in  a  Lumber  Camp,"  by  James  Otis 
($1.25  net).  Mr.  Otis  is  a  fine  teller  of 
yarns.  He  always  writes  as  though  he  were 
relating  personal  experiences.  A  somewhat 
similar  story,  but  from  the  girl's  point  of 
view,  is  "Camp  Brave  Pine."  by  Harriet  T. 
Comstock  ($1.25  net),  which  contains  the 
story  of  the  camping  experiences  of  a  party 
of  girls  and  their  guardian  on  an  abandoned 
farm  in  New  Hampshire. 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  publish  a  volume  worthy 
of  very  special  attention.  It  is  "The  Chil- 
dren's Blue  Bird,"  by  Georgette  Leblanc 
(Mme.  Maurice  Maeterlinck),  translated  by 
Alexander  Teixeira  de  Mattos,  and  with  fine 
illustrations  by  Herbert  Paus  ($2.50).  It  is 
hard  to  speak  too  warmly  of  a  book  that  thus 
combines  fine  workmanship  with  a  literary 
excellence  that  promises  many  happy  and 
profitable  hours  to  the  child  so  fortunate  as 
to  possess  it. 

The  Century  Company  publishes  a  ver> 
dainty  story  under  the  title  of  "Miss  Santa 
Claus  of  the  Pullman,"  by  Annie  Fellows 
Johnston,  well  known  as  the  author  of  the 
Little  Colonel  Series  ($1  net).  It  is  a  story 
of  two  motherless  children  who  learn  that 
their  father  has  married  again  and  who  go 
home  with  dire  forebodings  of  the  wicked 
stepmother.  For  smaller  children  we  have 
"Daddy  Do-Funny,"  by  Ruth  McEnery  Stuart 
($1  net),  made  up  of  songs  of  the  Old  South 
with   innumerable  quaint   illustrations. 

From  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company  comes 
a  fine  story  for  boys  by  Edwin  L.  Sabin  en- 
titled "On  "the  Plains  with  Custer"  ($1.25  net). 
Mr.  Sabin  always  writes  something  worth 
while,  and  here  we  have  a  story  with  th*. 
substantial  veracity  of  a  history  and  with 
all   the   excitement  of  romance. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons  contribute  "The 
Steam  Shovel  Man,"  by  Ralph  D.  Paine  ($1 
net).  Mr.  Paine's  story  is  of  the  building  of 
the  Panama  Canal  and  it  is  full  of  energetic 
description,  as  well  as  of  all  the  other  essen- 
tials of  a  good  yarn. 

The  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Company  has 
a  long  list  of  juvenile  books,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  "The  Boy  Sailors  of  1812," 
by  Everett  T.  Tomlinson  ($1.25),  a  story  of 
Perry's  victory  on  Lake  Erie  in  1813;  "The 
Half-Miler,"  by  Albertus  T.  Dudley  ($1.25 1, 
issued  in  the  Phillips  Exeter  Series:  "Betty 
Tucker's  Ambition."  by  Angelina  W.  Wraj 
($1  net),  being  the  second  volume  of  Mother 
Tucker    Books;    "Harmony    Wins,"    by    Milli- 


cent  Olmstead  ($1  net),  which  tells  how  "a 
bright  little  girl  brings  harmony  out  of  dis- 
cord" ;  "The  Girl  from  Arizona,"  by  Xina 
Rhoades  ( $1  net),  a  story  of  an  Arizona 
girl's  visit  to  Xew  York ;  "Dorothy  Dainty's 
Vacation,"  by  Amy  Brooks  ($1),  being  the 
twelfth  volume  of  the  Dorothy  Dainty  Se- 
ries ;  and  "Uncle  David's  Boys,"  by  Edna  A. 
Brown  ($1  net),  intended  for  boys  and  girls 
from  twelve  upwards. 


Salisbury  Plain. 

This  charming  book  by  Ella  Xoyes  is  a  re- 
minder of  how  much  can  be  writen  that  is 
worth  writing  on  even  the  smaller  areas  of 
a  country  so  rich  in  historical  associations  as 
Great  Britain.  Nowhere  else  in  England  are 
there  so  many  vestiges  of  pre-historic  human 
life  as  here.  Salisbury  Plain  may  have  had 
seme  peculiar  sanctity  in  the  minds  of  these 
early  islanders  which  led  to  its  choice  as  a 
burial  ground.  There  are  nearly  two  thou- 
sand round  barrows  still  existing  in  Wilt- 
shire, and  a  century  and  a  half  ago  an  ob- 
server standing  near  Stonehenge  counted  one 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  within  his  view. 
There  seems,  too,  to  have  been  a  succession 
of  races  or  at  least  of  grades  of  progress. 
The  later  tombs  contain  shrouds,  pins,  but- 
tons, and  weapons,  some  of  them  of  great 
beauty.  The  author  suggests  that  princes 
may  have  been  brought  here  for  burial  from 
afar  as  to  a  place  of  great  holiness.  The 
tombs  around  Stonehenge  are  in  such  num- 
bers that  the  place  seems  to  be  like  a  city 
of  the  dead. 

Naturally  the  author  tells  us  a  good  deal 
about  Stonehenge  and  she  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  her  self-restraint  in  the  matter  of 
conjecture.  She  has  no  theory  of  her  own 
to  explain  these  titan  monoliths,  but  she  tells 
us  a  good  deal  of  the  theories  of  other 
people.  She  quotes  Sir  Norman  Lockyer.  who 
calculates  from  the  precession  of  equinoxes, 
and  so  reaches  a  date  between  1900  and  1-500 
B.  C.  for  the  building  of  Stonehenge.  But 
supposing  that  the  equinoctial  theory  is  a  cor- 
rect one,  and  probably  it  is  correct,  there  is 
still  the  possibility  that  we  might  have  to  .20 
back  a  complete  precessional  circle  for  the 
true  date  and  so  add  another  twenty-five 
thousand  years  to  the  dates  suggested  by  Sir 
Xorman   Lockyer. 

But  Salisbury  Plain  is  the  silent  record  of 
innumerable  pages  of  history  far  more  re- 
cent than  the  obliterated  story  of  Stonehenge 
and  the  mound-builders.  The  author  glances 
at  them  all  and  with  a  light  and  dainty  touch. 
She  knows  her  subject  in  all  its  dimensions. 
Every  line  in  her  competent  book  is  evi  - 
dence  of  the  conscientious  care  that  she  has 
brought  to  its  compilation  and  of  the  long 
study  that  preceded  it.  The  colored  and  line 
illustrations  by  Dora  Noyes  are  worthy  of 
special  commendation. 

Salisbury  Plms:  Its  Stonks.  Cathedral,  City. 
Villages,  and  Folk.  By  Ella  Noyes,  New  York: 
E.  P.   Putton  &  Co.;  $3.50  net. 


A  de  luxe  edition  of  that  delightful  classic 
of  the  West,  "The  Canoe  and  the  Saddle," 
by  Theodore  Winthrop.  author  of  "The  Moun- 
tain That  Was  'God'."  has  just  been 
from  the  J.  H.  Williams  press,  of  Tacoma. 
Washington.  It  is  a  tale  of  the  "early  days." 
and  the  author's  letters,  as  well  as  his  diary 
of  the  times  which  are  no  more,  assist  ma- 
terially in  the  sustained  interest  of  the  book. 
The  price  is  $5  net. 


Hamlin     Garland,     author     of     "Cavanagh : 
Forest     Ranger."     recently     spent      a     month 
among  the  forest   rangers  ami    Ii 
of    Montana,    gathering    matcn 
book. 
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BIOGRAPHY  AND  REMINISCENCES. 

A  Confederate  Girl's  Diary,  by  Sarah  Morgan 
Dawson,  iilus.,  $2  net;  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany. 

A  Fair  Conspirator,  the  Duchesse  de  Chevreuse, 
by  H.  Noel  Williams,  illus.,  $3.75  net;  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons- 
American  Crisis  Biographies,  new  vols.:  Raphael 
Semmes,  by  Colyer  Meriwether;  Ulysses  S. 
Grant,  by  Franklin  S.  Edmonds;  Daniel  Web- 
ster, by  "Frederic  A.  Ogg,  Ph.  D. ;  each  with 
portrait,    $1.25   net;    George  W.  Jacobs   &   Co. 

Anthonv      Trollope,      his     work,      associates,      and 
originals,    by    T.    H.    S.    Escort,    illus.,    $3.50 
John  Lane  Company. 

August    Strindberg,    the    spirit    of    revolt,    studies 
and  impressions,  by  L.   Lind-af-Hageby,  illus., 
$2  net;    D.   Appleton  &  Co. 
Bulwer    Lytton,    by    the    Earl    of   Lytton,    2    vols., 

illus. ;    Macmilian    Company. 
Captains    of   Adventure,    by    Roger    Pocock,    illus., 

$1.35  net;  Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 
Charles  Conder,  his  life  and  work,  by  Frank  Gib- 
son, illus.  in  color,  etc.,  from  reproductions 
of  the  artist's  works,  $6  net;  John  Lane  Com- 
pany. 
Charles  Gordon  Ames,  a  spiritual  autobiography, 
edited  by  Alice  Ames  Winter,  with  frontis- 
piece,   $1.25    net;   Houghton    Mifflin   Company. 

Composers  in  Love  and  Marriage,  by  J.  Cuthbert 
Hadden,  illus.,  $2.75  net;  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons. 

Ear/-  Memories,  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  $2.50 
net:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Fabre,   Poet   of   Science,    by    C.    V.    Legros,    trans, 
from  the  French  of  Bernard  Miall,  with  pho- 
togravure portrait,  $3  net;    Century  Company- 
Fifty    Years    of    My    Life,    by   Theodore    Roosevelt, 
"illus. ;    Macmilian    Company. 

Fouquier-Tinville,  public  prosecutor  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal,  1746  to  1795,  by  Al- 
phonse  Dunoyer,  illus.,  $3.50  net;  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's  Sons. 

Fremont  and  '49,  the  story  of  a  remarkable  ca- 
reer by  Frederick  S.  Dellenbaugh,  illus.  in 
color,  etc.,  §3.50  net;  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

George  Frederic  Watts,  the  annals  of  an  artist's 
life,  by  his  wife,  illus.,  3  vols.,  $10;  George 
H.   Doran    Company. 

George  Meredith,  his  life,  genius,  and  teaching, 
from  the  French  of  Constantin  Photiades, 
rendered  into  English  by  Arthur  Price,  $1.50 
net;    Charles  Scribner's   Sons. 

Goethe  and  His  Woman  Friends,  by  Mary  Caro- 
line Crawford,  popular  ed.,  illus.,  $1.50  net; 
Little.    Brown  &  Co. 

Goldoni,  by  H.  C.  Chatfield-Tavlor,  $3.50  net; 
Duffield  &  Co. 

Happy  Women,  biographical  sketches,  by  Myrtle 
Reed,  illus.,  $1.50  net;   G.   P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Hail  and  Farewell:  Vale,  being  the  concluding 
volume  of  a  trilogy,  by  George  Moore,  $1.75 
net;    D.    Appleton  &   Co. 

Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.  by  Martha  Foote  Crow, 
with  frontispiece,  $1.25  net;  D.  ApDleton  & 
Co. 

Harrison  Gray  Otis,  his  Hie  and  correspondence, 
1765-184$,  by  Samuel  Eliot  Morison,  2  vols., 
illus.,  $6  net:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

Hawthorne  and  His  Publisher,  by  Caroline  Tick- 
nor,  illus.,  $3  net;  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany. 

Heroes  of  the  Nations  Series,  new  vol. :  Cavour, 
and  the  making  of  modern  Italv,  1810  to 
1861,  by  Pietro  Orsi,  illus.,  $1.50  net;  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons. 

Italian  Yesterdays,  reminiscences,  by  Mrs.  Hugh 
Fraser,  2  vols.,  illus..  56  net;  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co. 

John  Harvard  and  His  Times,  by  Henry  C.  Shel 
ley,  popular  ed.,  illus.,  $1.50  net;  Little, 
Brown  &  Co. 

King  Edward  as  I  Knew  Him,  reminiscences  of 
five  years*  personal  attendance  upon  his  late 
majesty,  King  Edward  VII,  by  C.  W. 
Stamper,  with  frontispiece,  $2  net;  Dodd. 
Mead  &  Co. 

Letters  and  Recollections  of  Alexander  Agassiz, 
with  a  sketch  of  bis  life  and  work,  bv  George 
R.  Agassiz,  illus.,  $3.50  net;  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company. 

Lincoln  and  Slavery,  by  Albert  E.  Pillsbury, 
75  cents  net;  Houghton  Mifflin   Company. 

Little  Stories  of  Big  Men,  compiled  by  Annabel 
Lee,    $1.50   net:    G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons. 

Louis  XI  and  Charles  the  Bold,  by  Andrew  C.  P. 
Haggard,  illus.  in  photogravure,  etc,  $4  net; 
Moffat,  Yard  &  Co. 


Classified  Fall  Publications. 


Books  Ready  and  in  Press. 


Cover  Design  from  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

Madame  Royale,  by  Ernest  Daudet,  trans,  from 
the  French  by  Mrs,  Rodolph  Stawell,  illus., 
$3.50  net;  George  H.  Doran  Company. 

Maximilian  the  Dreamer,  Holy  Roman  Emperor, 
by  Christopher  Hare,  illus.,  $3  net;  Charles 
Scribner's   Sons. 

Memoirs  of  a  Prima  Donna,  by  Clara  Louise  Kel- 
log '  (Mmc.  Strakoscb),  illus.,  $3.50  net;  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Memoirs  of  Right  Honorable  Henry  Labouchcre, 
M  P.,  by  Algar  Labouchcre  Thorold,  illus.  in 
•.    otogravure,    $6    nut;    G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons. 

Hcm'trs  of  the  Court  of  England  in  1675,  by 
'  _rie  Catherine,  Baron nc  d'Aulnoy,  trans, 
fr-  -n  the  French  by  Mrs.  William  Henry  Ar- 
thur, edited  and  revised,  with  annotations,  bv 
George  David  Gilbert,  illus.,  $4.50  net;  John 
Lane  Company. 


Memoirs  of  the  Prince  Imperial,  1S56-1S79,  from 
the  French  of  Augustin  Filon,  illus.,  $4  net; 
Little,    Brown  &  Co. 

Michael  Fairless,  her  life  and  writings,  by  W. 
Scott  Palmer  and  A,  M.  Haggard,  with  por- 
traits,  $1    net;    E.    P.    Dutton   &   Co. 

Modern  Heroines  Series,  edited  by  Warren  Dun- 
ham Foster,  new  vols.:  Heroines  of  the  Mod- 
ern Stage,  by  Forrest  Izard;  Heroines  of 
Modern  Religion;  each  illus.,  $1.50  net; 
Sturgis  &  Walton   Company. 

My  Father,  by  Estelle  W.  Stead,  illus.,  $2.50  net; 
George  H.    Doran   Company. 

My  Lady  of  the  Chimney  Corner,  by  Alexander 
Irvine,   $1.20  net;   Century  Company. 

My  Ogowe.  reminiscences  of  nearly  half  a  century* 
in  Western  Africa,  by  Robert  Hamill  Nassau, 
M.  D.,  illus.,  $3  net;  Neale  Publishing  Com- 
pany. 

Napoleon,  bv  H.  A.  L.  Fisher,  illus.,  $3  net; 
Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

Nogi,  a  man  against  the  background  of  a  great 
war,  bv  Stanlev  Washburn,  illus.,  $1  net; 
Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

Personal  Recollections  of  Vincent  Van  Gogh,  by 
Elisabeth  Du  Quesne  Van  Gogh,  trans,  by 
Katharine  S.  Dreier,  illus.,  $1.75  net;  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company. 

Reminiscences  of  a  Rebel,  by  Wayland  Fuller 
Dunaway;  Neale  Publishing  Company. 

Reminiscences  of  a  Soldiers  Wife,  an  autobiogra- 
phy, by  Mrs.  John  A.  Logan,  illus.,  S2.5U 
net:   Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Reminiscences  of  Augustus  Saint-Gaud  ens,  edited 
and  amplified  by  Homer  Saint-Gaudens,  2 
vols.,  illus.  in  photogravure,  etc,  $7  net;  Cen- 
tury Company. 

Reminiscences  of  Henry  Labouchere,  by  C.  E.  Jer- 
ningham,  illus.;   Macmilian  Company. 

Robert  Fulton,  Engineer  and  Artist,  his  life  and 
work,  by  H.  W.  Dickinson,  illus.,  $3  net; 
John  Lane  Company. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  by  Francis  Watt;  Mac- 
milian  Company. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  Edinburgh  Days,  by  E. 
Blantyre  Simpson,  illus.,  $2  net;  George  H. 
Doran   Company. 

Robespierre  and  the  Women  He  Loved,  by  Hec- 
tor Fleischmann,  trans,  bv  Angelo  S.  Rappo- 
port,   illus.,  $4  net:   D.   Appleton  &  Co. 


The  Sailor  Whom  England  Feared,  the  storv  of 
Paul  Jones,  by  M.  MacDermot  Crawford, 
$3.75  net;  Dufneld  &  Co. 

The  Tragedy  of  Mary  Stuart,  by  Henry  C.  Shel- 
ley, illus.  in  photogravure,  $3  net;  Little, 
Brown  &  Co. 

The  Wallet  of  Time,  personal,  biographical,  and 
critical  reminiscences  of  the  American  theatre 
from  1791  to  1912,  by  William  Winter,  2 
vols.,  illus.  in  photogravure,  etc,  $10  net; 
Moffat,  Yard  &  Co. 

Unruly  Daughters,  a  romance  of  the  House  of 
Orleans,  by  H.  Noel  Williams,  illus.  in  photo- 
gravure, etc,  $4.50  net;  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Wagner  as  Man  and  Artist,  bv  Ernest  Newman, 
$3.50  net;    E.   P.    Dutton  &'  Co. 

William  of  Germany,  by  Stanley  Shaw,  LL.  D., 
with  photogravure  frontispiece;  Macmilian 
Company. 

Yankee  Swanson,  chapters  from  a  life  at  sea.  by 
Captain  A.  W.  Nelson,  illus.,  $1.50  net; 
Sturgis  &  Walton   Company. 


HISTORY. 

A  History  of  England,  by  A.  D.  Innes,  illus.,  one- 
volume  ed.,  $3.50  net,  two-volume  ed.,  $4.50 
net;  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

A  History  of  England,  from  the  defeat  of  the 
Armada  to  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  with  an 
account  of  English  institutions  during  the 
later  sixteenth  and  early  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, by  Edward  P.  Cheyney,  LL.  D.,  Vol. 
I;   Longmans,   Green  &  Co. 

A  History  of  England  from  the  earliest  times  to 
the  present  day,  written  by  various  authors 
under   the  direction   and   editorship   of    C.    W. 

C.  Oman,  Vol.  VII,  England  Since  Waterloo, 
1S15  to  1900,  by  J.  A.  R.  Marriott,  $3  net; 
G.    P.   Putnam's  Sons. 

A  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States, 
from  the  Revolution  to  the  Civil  War.  bv 
John  Bach  McMaster,  Vol.  VIII,  1850-1861. 
concluding   the    work,    with    maps,    $2.50    net; 

D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

A     History     of      the  United      States,     by     Tames 

Schouler,      Vol.  VII,      The      Reconstruction 

Period,  1865  to  1877,  $2  net;  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co. 


Monument  to  Three  Stuarts  in  St.  Peters,  Rome.     Illustration  from  "The  Critic  in   the 
Occident/'  by  George  Hamlin  Fitch.     Published  by  Paul  Elder   &    Co. 


Rose   Bertin.    the   creator   of   fashion    at  the   court 

of     Marie     Antoinette,     by     Emile     Langlade, 

adapted    from    the    French    by    Angelo    A.    S. 

Rappoport,    illus.,    $3    net;    Charles    Scribner's 

Sons. 
Sir    \\  illiam    Butler,    an    autobiographv    bv    Lieu- 

tenant-Gener2l,    the    Right    Honorable  "Sir    W. 

F.    Butler,    G.    C.    B.,    new    and    cheaper    ed.. 

with    frontispiece,    $2    net;    Charles    Scribner's 

Sons. 
Some    Aspects    of    Thackeray,    bv    Lewis    Melville, 

poulpar    ed.,    illus.,    $1.50    net;    Little,    Brown 

The  Beautiful  Lady  Craven,  Margravine  of 
Anspach,  by  A.  M.  Broadley  and  Lewis  Mel- 
ville, 2  vols.,  illus.,  $7.50  net;  John  Lane 
Company. 

The  Biography  of  Florence  Nightingale,  by  Sir 
E.  T.  Cook,  2  vols.,  illus.;  Macmilian  "Com- 
panv. 

The  Diary  of  Frances,  Lady  Shelley.  1817-1S73, 
continuation  and  conclusion,  $3.50  net; 
Charles   Scribner's   Sons. 

The  Life  of  Charles  F.  McKim.  by  Alfred  H. 
Granger,  illus.,  $7.50  net:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company. 

The  Life  of  Christina  of  Denmark,  bv  Tulia  Cart- 
wright,   illus..    $2.50  net;    E.   P.    Dutton  &  Co. 

The  Life  of  Keats,  by  Sir  Sidney  Colvin,  illus.; 
Macmilian   Company. 

The  Life  of  Lyman  Trumbull,  by  Horace  White, 
$3   net;   Houghton   Mifflin    Company. 

The  Life  of  Mirabeau,  bv  Louis  Bartbou,  illus., 
$3.50  net;  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

The  Life  and  Public  Services  of  Andrew  Haswell 
Green,  by  Tohn  Foord,  illus..  $1.50  net; 
Doubleday,    Page  &   Co. 

The  Life  of  Robert  Toombs,  by  Ulrich  Bonnell 
Phillips,  Ph.  D.,  with  photogravure  portrait, 
$2  net:   Macmilian   Company. 

The  Life  of  William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham,  by- 
Basil  Williams.  2  vols.,  with  portraits;  Long- 
mans,   Green   &   Co. 

The  Life  Work  of  Edward  A.  Moseley  in  the 
Service  of  Humanity,  by  James  Morgan,  illus., 
$2  net;  Macmilian  Company. 

The  Married  Life  of  Queen  Victoria,  bv  Clare  Ter- 
rold,  illus..  $3.75  net:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

The  Memoirs  of  Li  Hung  Chang,  edited  bv  W.  F. 
Mannix,  introduction  by  John  W.  Foster, 
with  photogravure  frontispiece,  $3  net: 
Houghton    Mifflin  Company. 

The  Prince  Imperial,  bv  Augustin  Filon,  illus.,  $4 
net;    Little,    Brown    &    Co. 

The  Recollections  of  a  Musician,  by  George  Hen- 
schel ;    Macmilian    Company. 


A  Modern  Historv  of  the  English  People,  by  k. 
H.  Gretton,  Vol.  II,  1898-1910,  per  set  of  2 
vols-,  $5  net;  Small,  Maynard  &  Co. 

A  Short  History  of  English  Liberalism,  by  W. 
Lyon  Blease,  $3  net;  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Bull  Run,  its  strategy  and  tactics,  by  R.  M. 
Johnston,  with  maps,  $2.50  net;  Houghtori 
Mifflin    Company. 

Cambridge  Historical  Series,  new  vol.:  The  Otto- 
man Empire,  1801  to  1913,  bv  William  Mil- 
ler, M.  A.,  with  maps,  $2.50  net;  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons. 

Discovery"  and  Conquest  of  Costa  Rica,  by  R. 
Fernandez  Guardia,  illus.,  $3  net;  Thomas  Y- 
Crowell   Company. 

Famous  Modern  Battles,  by  A.  Hilliard  Atteridge, 
$1.75   net;    Small,   Maynard  &  Co. 

French  Colonists  and  Exiles  in  the  United  States, 
by  J.  G.  Rosengarten,  new  and  enlarged  ed., 
$1.50  net;  J.    B.   Lippincott    Company. 

Gentleman  Rovers,  by  E.  Alexander  Powell,  illus., 

$1.50  net;  Charles  Scribner's  Sons- 
Germany  and  the  German  Emperor,  by  Herbert 
Perris,  with  map.  $3  net;  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

Greek  Imperialism,  by  William  Scott  Ferguson, 
$2  net;  HouRhton  Mifflin  Company. 

History  of  the  Discovery  and  Conquest  of  Costa 
Rica,  by  Ricardo  Fernandez  Guardia.  trans. 
by  Harry  Weston  Van  Dyke,  illus.,  $3  net; 
Thomas  Y.   Crowell  Company. 

Kit  Carson  Davs.  bv  Edwin  L.  Sabin,  illus.,  $2.50 
net:  A.   C.   McClurg  &  Co. 

Mediaeval  Byways,  by  L.  F.  Salzmann,  illus.,  $2,50 
net;  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

New     England    and    New    France,     contrasts    and 

fiarallels  in  colonial  historv,  bv  Tames  Doug- 
as.  illus.,  $3_net;  G.  P.  Putnam's"  Sons. 

One  Hundred  Years  of  Peace,  by  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  illus.,   $1.25   net:    Macmilian  Companv. 

Original  Narratives  of  Early  American  History, 
new  vol.:  Narratives  of  the  Indian  Wars, 
1675-1699.  edited  by  Charles  H.  Lincoln,  illus.. 
$3  net:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Spanish  Islam,  by  Reinhart  Dozy,  trans,  with  ad- 
ditions and  corrections  bv  Francis  Griffin 
Stokes,    illus..    $6   net:    Dufneld   &    Co. 

The  Americans  in  the  Philippines,  by  James  A. 
LeRoy.  with  introduction  bv  William"  H.  Taft, 
2   vols..   $10   net:    Houghton    Mifflin    Company. 

The  Cambridge  Historv  of  India,  edited  bv  E.  1. 
Rapson.  M.  A..  T.  W.  Haig.  C.  M.  G..  and 
Sir  Theodore  Morison,  Vol.  I.  Ancient  India 
from  the  Earliest  Historical  Times  to  About 
the  Beginning  of  the  Christian  Era,  illus.,  $5 
net;  Macmilian  Company. 

The  Cambridge  Medi.xval  Historv,  planned  bv  T. 
B.    Bun.%    M.    A.,    edited    by~H.    N.    Gwatkin, 


M.  A.,  and  J.  P.  Whitney,  B.  D-,  Vol.  II, 
The  Rise  of  the  Saracens  and  the  Foundation 
of  the  Western  Empire,  with  maps,  $5  net; 
Macmilian   Company. 

New  England  and  New  France,  contrasts  and 
parallels  in  colonial  history,  by  James  Doug- 
las, LL.  D.,  illus.,  $3  net;  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons. 

The  Greatest  House  in  Chelsea,  1520  to  1740,  by- 
Randall  Davies,  illus.,  $3  net;  John  Lane 
Company. 

The  History  of  English  Patriotism,  by  Esme  C. 
V\  in gfi eld- Stratford,  2  vols.,  with  frontispiece, 
$7.50    net;    John    Lane    Company. 

The  Major  Operations  of  the  Navies  in  the  War 
of  American  Independence,  by  A.  T.  Mahan. 
LL.  D.,  with  maps,  $3  net;  Little,  Brown  & 
Co. 


A  Christmas  when 
the  West  was\oun^ 

Cyrus  "Ibwnsend  Brady 


Cover  Design  from  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 


The  Making  of  the  Nations  Series,  new  vols.: 
Germany;  South  America ;  each  illus. ;  Mac- 
milian   Company. 

The  Nation  and  the  Empire,  by  Lord  Milner, 
$3  net;   Houghton    Mifflin   Company. 

The  New  World  of  the  South,  Australia  in  the 
making,  by  W.  H.  Fitchett,  $1.75  net;  Charles 
Scribner's    Sons. 

Tne  Power  of  Ideals  in  American  History,  by 
Eohraim  D.  Adams,  Ph.  D.,  $1.15  net;  Yale 
Universitv  Press. 

The  Ottoman"  Empire.  1S01-1913,  by  William  Mil- 
ler, M.  A.,  with  maps,  $2.50  net;  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's  Sons. 

The  Reformation  in  Germany,  by  Henry'  C.  Yed- 
der;  Macmilian  Company. 

The  Renaissance,  Savonarola,  Csesar  Borgia, 
Julius  II,  Leo  N,  Michael  Angelo,  by  Arthur 
Count  Gobineau,  edited  bv  Oscar  Levy,  illus., 
$2.50  net;   G.   P.   Putnam's  Sons. 

The  Story  of  California,  from  the  earliest  days 
to  the  present,  bv  Henrv  K.  Norton,  illus., 
$1.50  net:   A.  C.   McClurg  &   Co. 

The  Storv  of  Harvard,  bv  Arthur  Stanwood  Pier, 
illus.;  $2  net;  Little,"  Brown  &  Co. 

The  Story  of  the  Pony  Express,  an  account  of 
the  most  remarkable  mail  service  ever  in 
existence  and  its  place  in  history,  by  Glenn 
D.  Bradley,  illus.,  75  cents  net;  A-  C.  Mc- 
Clurg &  Co. 

The  United  States  and  Mexico,  1S21-1848,  a  his- 
tory of  the  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries from  the  independence  of  Mexico  to  the 
close  of  the  war  with  the  L'nited  States,  by 
George  L.  Rives,  2  vols.,  with  maps,  $8  net; 
Charles    Scribner's    Sons. 

The  Writings  of  James  Breck  Perkins,  6*  vols., 
$12  net;   Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

The  Writings  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  edited  by 
Worthington  >_.  Ford,  $3.50  net ;  Macmilian 
Company. 

Twenty  Centuries  of  Paris,  by  Mabel  S.  C.  Smith, 
illus.,    $2    net;    Thomas    Y.    Crowell    Company. 

Two  Years  Under  the  Crescent,  an  account  of 
'the  Balkan  War,  by  H.  C.  Seppings  Wright, 
illus.  in  color,  etc,  $3  net;  Small,  Maynard 
&   Co. 


GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

A   Tower  of  Mirrors,   by   Vernon   Lee,    $1-25    net; 

John    Lane   Company. 
American  and  English  Studies,  by  Whitelaw  Reid, 

2   vols.,    per   vol.,    $2    net;    Charles    Scribner's 

Sons. 
American   Ideals,   character  and   life,  by  Hamilton 

Wright    Mabie,    $l.o0    net;     Macmilian    Com- 
pany. 
Art  of  Life  Series,  new  vol.:  The  Use  of  Leisure. 

by  Temple  Scott,  50  cents  net;  B.  W.  Huebsch. 
Barn "  Doors     and     Byways,     essays,     by     Walter 

Prichard  Eaton,  illus.  in  color,  etc.,  $2.50  net; 

Small,   Mavnard   &  Co. 
Beaumont  the  Dramatist,  by  Charles  Mills  Gayley, 

illus.;  Century  Company. 
Channels    of    English    Literature,    edited    by    Oli- 

phant  Smeaton.  new  vols.:  The  English  Novel, 

bv      George      Saintsbury :      Lvric      Poetrv,      by 

EYnest    Rhvs;    each   $1.50    net;    E.    P.    Dutton 

&  Co. 
Dandies  and  Men  of  Letters,  by  Leon  H.  Vincent, 

illus.,  $3  net;  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
Dedications,  an  anthology  of  the  forms  used  from 

early  days  of  bookmaking  to  the  present  time. 

compiled"    by     Man,"     Elizabeth     Brown,    $2.50 

net;  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
Emerson's  Journals,    edited  by   Edward    W.    Emer- 
son  and   Waldo    E.    Forbes,   Vols.    IN   and   X. 

illus.,    per    vol.,    $1.75    net;    Houghton    Mifflin 

Company. 
Expositions  of  Dante,  by  John  S.  Carroll,  3  vols.. 

$7.50  net;    George  H.   Doran   Company. 
Folk-Ballads     of     Southern      Europe,     bv     Sophie 

Jewett,  $1.50  net:  G.  P.   Putnam's  Sons. 
Footnotes  to  Life,  by  Frank  Crane,   $1  net;  John 

Lane  Company. 
From    the    Letter-Files   of   S.    W.    Johnson,    edited 

by    Elizabeth    A.     Osborne,    illus.,    $2.50    net; 
Yale  LTniversity  Press. 
Half    Lengths,    bv '  George    W.    E.     Russell,    $2.50 

net;  Duffield  &  Co. 
Harvest   Home,   by    Edward   V.    Lucas;    Macmilian 

Company. 
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Henrik  Ibsen,  poet,  mystic,  and  novelist,  by  Henry 

Rose,   $1   net;    Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
History     as     Literature,     and     other     essays,     by 

Theodore   Roosevelt,   $1.50  net;   Charles  Scrib- 

ner's  Sons. 
How    to    Read    Shakespeare,    by    Professor    James 

Stalker,    $1.50    net;    George    H.    Doran    Com- 
pany. 
In   the   Old    Paths,    by   Arthur   Grant,    illus.,    $1.50 

net;   Houghton   Mifflin   Company. 
Joyous  Gard,  by  Arthur  Christopher  Benson,  $1.50 

net;    G.   P.   Putnam's    Sons. 
Latin  Songs,  ancient,  mediaeval,  and  modern,   with 

music  by   Calvin   S.    Erown,    $2.50    net;    G.    P- 

Putnam's  Sons. 
Loiterer's    Harvest,     by    Edward    V.     Lucas;     Mac- 

millan  Company. 


Cover  Design   from    Thomas   Y.  Crowell  Co. 


Modern    English    Literature,    by    G.    II.    Mair,    with 

portraits,   $2    net;    Henrv  Holt  &   Co. 
More  Letters  of  an   Idle  Man,   $1.25   net;   Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company. 
Myths    and    Legends    of    the    Plains,    compiled    by 

Katharine    B.   Judson,  illus.,    $1.50   net;   A.    C. 

McClurg   &   Co. 
New    Brooms,    essays,    by  Robert   J.    Shores,    $1.25 

net;    Bobbs-Merrill    Company. 
On    Life   and    Letters,   by  Anatole    France,    second 

series,   $1.75    net;    John    Lane   Company. 
Out   of  the   Dark,   by   Helen    Keller,    with    frontis- 
piece,- $1   net;    Doubleday,   Page  &   Co. 
Paris  Nights  and  Other  Impressions  of  Places  and 

People,    by    Arnold    Bennett,    illus.    by    E.    A. 

Rickards,  $3  net;   George  H.   Doran  Company. 
Rambles  in  Autograph   Land,  by  Adrian  H.  Jolin, 

with   foreword    bv   Van  Tassel    Sutphen,    illus., 

$2.50  net;  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
Roads  from  Rome,  by  Anne  C.    E.  Altinson,  $1.25 

net;  Macmillan  Company. 
Shakspere  as  a  Playwright,  by  Brander  Matthews, 

illus.    in    color,    etc.,    $3    net;    Charles    Scrib- 

ner's  Sons. 
Some    Letters   of   William    Vaughn    Moody,    edited 

by    Daniel    G.     Mason,    $1.50    net;    Houghton 

Mifflin   Company. 
Studies    in    Milton,    and    an    essay    on    poetry,    by 

Alden    Sampson,    illus.,    $2    net;    Moffat,    Yard 

&   Co. 


Cover  Design   from    Thomas    Y.    Crowell   Co. 


The  Adventurous  Simolicissimus,  being  the  de- 
scription of  the  life  of  a  strange  vagabond 
named  Melchior  Sternfels  von  Fuchshaim, 
writen  in  German  by  Hans  Jacob  Christoph 
von  Grimmelshausen,  and  now  for  the  first 
time  done  into  English,  $2.50  net;  E.  P.  Dut- 
ton  &  Co. 

The  Best  Stories  in  the  World,  by  Thomas  L. 
Masson,  $1    net;   Dubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

The  Book  of  the  Epic,  by  H.  A.  Guerber,  illus., 
$2  net;  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 

The  Cambridge  History  of  English  Literature, 
edited  by  A.  W.  Ward,  Litt.  D.,  and  A.  R. 
Waller,  M.  A.,  Vol.  X,  The  Rise  of  the 
Novel:  Johnson  and  His  Circle,  $2.50  net; 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

The  Dickens  Dictionary,  by  Gilbert  A.  Pierce, 
new   ed. ;    Houghton    Mifflin    Company. 

The  Elizabethan  Club  Reprints,  edited  bv  Charles 
F.  Tucker  Brooke;  Yale  University  Press. 

The  Elizabethan  Playhouse,  and  other  studies,  sec- 
ond series,  by  W.  J.  Lawrence,  illus.,  $3.50 
net;   J.    B.    Lippincott   Company. 

The  English  Novel,  by  George  Saintsbury,  $1.5(1 
net;    E.   P.  Button  &  Co. 

The  Friendship  of  Books,  a  book  record,  $1.50; 
Thomas    Y.    Crowell    Company. 

The  Golden  Eough.  a  study  in  magic  and  re- 
ligion, by  T.  G.  Frazcr,  Litt.  D.,  third  ed., 
Part  VI,  the  Scapegoat,  Part  VII,  Balder 
the   Beautiful;    Macmillan    Company. 

The  Greatest  Books  in  the  World,  interpretative 
studies,  by  Laura  Spencer  Porter,  $1.25  net; 
Houghton  Mifflin   Company. 

The  Lady,  studies  of  certain  significant  phases 
of  her  history,  by  Emily  James  Putnam,  new 
and  cheaper  ed.,  illus.,  $1.25  net;  Sturgis  & 
Waltou  Company. 

The  Letters  of  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  with  bio- 
graphical comment  by  Sara  Norton  and  M.  A. 
de  Wolfe  Howe,  2  vols.,  illus.,  $5  net; 
Houghton  Mifflin   Company. 

The  Letters  of  Hester  Piozzo  to  Penelope  Pen- 
nington, 1788  to  1822,  edited  by  Oswald  G. 
Knapp,  illus..  $4.50  net;  John  Lane  Com- 
pany. 

The  Letters,  Speeches,  and  Correspondence  of 
Carl  Schurz,  edited  by  Frederic  Bancroft,  6 
vols.,  with  photogravure  portrait,  $12  net;  G. 
P.    Putnam's   Sons 

The  Nation  and  the  Empire,  being  a  collection  of 
speeches  and  addresses,  by  Lord  Milner,  G. 
C.    B.,    $3    net;    Houghton    Mifflin    Company. 

The  Publisher,  by  Robert  Sterling  Yard,  $1  net; 
Houghton    Mifflin    Company. 

The  Spiritual  Drama  in  the  Life  of  Thackeray, 
by  Nathaniel  Wright  Stephenson,  $1.25  net; 
George  H.  Doran  Company. 

The  Study  of  Literature,  bv  P.  H.  Pearson,  $1.25 
nu;  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

The  Valley  of  Shadows,  by  Francis  Grierson,  new 
ed.,  illus.  in  color,  $1.50  net;  John  Lane 
Company. 

Ten  More  Plavs  of  Sliakcspeai  e,  by  Stopford  A. 
Brooke.  $2.25  net;  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

The    Summit    of    the    Years,    by    John    Burroughs, 

$1.15  net;  Houghton   Mifflin   Company. 
Werwolves,  an  examination  of  the  Werwolf  myth, 
by   Elliott   O'Donnell,    $1.50    net;    Small,    May- 
nard   &   Co. 


POETRY  AND  DRAMA. 

A    Child's    Garden    of    Verses,    by    Robert    Louis 
Stevenson,  $1.25  net;  Thomas  B.  Mosher. 

A  Symphony,  and  other  pieces,  by  A.  E.  J.  Legge, 
$1.25   net;  John  Lane  Company, 
^and  and    Mrings,    and   other   poen 
jamin  R.  C.  Low,  $1.25  net;  John  Lane  Com- 


A   Wand  and    Mrings,    and   other   poems,    by    Ben 
jamit    ~ 

pany. 


Collected    Poems   of    Grace    Denio    Litchfield,    with 

photogravure    frontispiece,     $2.50    net;     G.     P. 

Putnam's  Sons. 
Dramatic  Works  of  Gerhart  Hauptmann,  Vol.  Ill, 

Domestic    Dramas;    Vol.    IV,     Symbolic     and 

Legendary    Dramas ;    each    $  1.50    net ;    B.    W. 

Huebsch. 
Educational    Dramatics,    bv    Emma    Sheridan    Fry, 

50  cents  net;  Moffat,  Yard  &  Co. 
English   Drama  of  the  Restoration  and    Eighteenth 

Century,    by    George    Henry    Nettleton;    Mac- 
millan Company. 
Epigrams  of  Eve,  by  Sophie  Irene  Loeb,  illus.,  $1 

net ;    George   H.    Doran    Company. 
Festival     Plays,     by     Marguerite     Merington,     with 

frontispiece,  $1.25   net;    Duffield  &  Co. 
From   the   Hills   of    Dream    Threnodies,    and    other 

poems,  by  Fiona  MacLeod,  $1.25  net;  Thomas 

B.    Mosher. 
Horace  Walpole,   a   romantic  drama  in   four  parts, 

by    Gustave    Simonson,    75    cents    net;    Moffat. 

Yard  &  Co. 
In    Memoriam,    by    Alfred    Lord    Tennyson,    $1.25 

net;    Thomas  B.    Mosher. 
Italy,    My    Italy,    by    Robert    Browning,    50    cents 

net;   Thomas  B.    Mosher. 
Joseph  and  His   Brethren,  a   pageant  play  in   four 

acts,  by  Louis  N.  Parker,  $1    net;   John   Lane 

Company. 
Last    Poems,    by  Julia    C.    R.    Dorr,    with    portrait, 

$1.50  net;   Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
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Laus  Veneris,  poems  and  ballads,  by  Algernon 
Charles  Swinburne,  $5  net;  Thomas  B. 
Mosher. 

Lonicera,  and  other  poems,  by  John  Helston,  $1.25 
net;    Macmillan   Company. 

Lyra  Yalensis,  by  Edward  Bliss  Reed,  75  cents; 
Yale  University  Press. 

Lyrics  and  Dramas,  by  Stephen  Phillips,  $1.25 
net;  John  Lane  Company. 

Merchants  from  Cathay,  by  William  Rose  Benet, 
$1.20  net;    Century   Company. 

Modern  Love,  and  other  poems,  by  George  Mere- 
dith,  SI. 25   net;  Thomas  B.   Mosher. 

Monna  Innominata,  sonnets  and  songs,  by  Chris- 
tina G.  Rossetti,  $1.25  net;  Thomas  B. 
Mosher. 

Ode  on  the  Morning  of  Christ's  Nativity,  by  John 
Milton,   50   cents   net;    Thomas   B.    Mosher. 

Our  Irish  Theatre,  by  Lady  Gregory,  illus.,  $1.50 
net;  G.  P.  Putnam's  isons. 

Ballades  in  Blue  China,  and  other  poems,  by  An- 
drew Lang,  $1.25   net;  Thomas  B.   Mosher. 

Pippa  Passes,  by  Robert  Browning,  $1.25  net; 
Thomas  B.  Mosher. 
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Plays,  by  August  Strindberg,  third  series,  trans, 
from  the  Swedish,  with  introduction,  by  Ed- 
win Bjorkman,  $1.50  net;  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons. 

Poems  and  Ballads,  by  Herman  Hagedorn,  new 
ed.;    Macmillan    Company. 

Poems,  by  Brian  Hooker,  M.  A.,  $1  net;  Yale 
University    Press. 

Professor  Bernhardi,  a  comedy  by  Arthur  Schnitz- 
ler,  authorized  adaptation  in  English  "by  Mrs. 
Emil   Pohli,   $1   net;   Paul   Elder  fr  Co. 

Rabbi  Ben  Ezra,  by  Robert  Browning^  S6~  cl„;, 
net ;   Thomas   B.    Mosher. 

Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam,  rendered  into  Eng- 
lish by  Edward  FitzGerald,  $1.25  net;  Thomas 
B.    Mosher. 

Shakespeare's  Sonnets,  $1.25  net;  Thomas  B. 
Mosher. 

Siena,  by  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne,  50  cents 
net;    Thomas  B.    Mosher. 

Snow- Bound,  by  John  Greenlcaf  Whittier,  50 
cents  net;   Thomas  B.    Mosher. 

Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese,  by  Elizabeth  Bar- 
rett Browning,  $1.25  net;  Thomas  B.   Mosher. 

Salt  Water  Ballads,  by  John  Masefield,  $1.25  net; 
Macmillan   Company. 

St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  a  play  in  five  acts,  by  M. 
Peladon,  trans,  from  the  French  by  Harold 
John  Massingham,  $1  net;  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons. 

Story-Telling  Poems,  edited  by  Frances  Jenkins 
Olcott,   $1.25   net;   Houghton  Mifflin   Company. 

The  Blindness  of  Virtue,  a  play  in  four  acts,  by 
Cosmo  Hamilton,  $1  net;  George  H.  Doran 
Company. 

The  Collected  Poems  of  Margaret  Woods,  $1.50 
net;  John  Lane   Company. 

The  Complete  Poems  of  Paul  Lauience  Dunbar, 
$2  net;  Dodd,   Mead  &  Co. 

The  Divine  Gift,  a  play  in  three  acts,  by  Henry 
Arthur  Jones,  $1  net;  George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany. 

The  Drama  Today,  by  Charlton  Andrews,  $1.50 
net;   J.    B.    Lippincott  Company. 

The  Drift  of  Pinions,  by  Marjorie  Pickthall,  ?1 
net;    John    Lane    Company. 

The  Hound  of  Heaven,  by  Francis  Thompson,  50 
cents  net;  Thomas  E.   Mosher. 

The  Labyrinth,  by  Paul  Hervieu.  trans,  from  the 
French  by  Barrett  H.  Clark  and  Lander  Mc- 
Clintock,   $1    net;   B.    W.   Huebsch. 


The  Little  Book  of  Modern  Verse,  selections  from 
the  work  of  contemporaneous  American  poets, 
by  Jessie  B.  Rittenhouse,  $1  net;  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company. 

The  Lonely  Dancer,  and  other  poems,  by  Richard 
Le  Gallienne,  $1.50  net;  John  Lane  Company. 

The  New  American  Drama,  by  Richard  Burton, 
$1.25    net;    Thomas   Y.    Crowell    Company. 

The  Plain  Man  and  His  Wife,  by  Arnold  Bennett, 
75  cents  net;  George  H.  Doran  Company. 

The  Poem-Book  of  the  Gael,  translations  from 
Irish  Gaelic  poetry  into  English  prose  and 
verse,  selected  and  edited  by  Eleanor  Hull, 
with  frontispiece,  $1.60  net;  Browne  &  Howeli 
Company. 

The  Poems  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  with  an  essay 
on  his  poetry  by  Andrew  Lang,  $1.25  net; 
Thomas    B.    Mosher. 

The  Poems  of  Joseph  Beaumont,  transcribed,  with 
notes  and  introduction,  by  Eloise  Robinson, 
limited  ed.,  $5  net;  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany. 

The  Poems  of  Master  Francois  V  illon,  now  first 
done  into  English  verse  in  the  original  forms 
with  a  biographical  and  critical  introduction 
by  John  Payne,  $3.50  net;  Thomas  B.  Mosher. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Oscar  Wilde,  $4  net; 
Thomas    B.    Mosher. 

The  Republic,  a  little  book  of  homespun  verse,  by 
Madison  Cawein,  $1  net;  Stewart  S:  Kidd  Com- 
pany. 

The  Ride  Home,  by  Florence  Wilkinson  Evans, 
$1.25   net;  Houghton    Mifflin   Company. 

The  Romance  of  the  American  Theatre,  by  Mary 
Caroline  Crawford,  illus.,  $2.50  net;  Little. 
Brown   &    Co. 

The  Time  of  Roses,  by  John  Vance  Cheney,  75 
cents  net:  Thomas  B.  Mosher. 

The  Tragedy  of  Pompey,  a  poetic  drama,  by  John 
Masefield,   $1.25    net;    Macmillan    Company. 

The  Wolf  of  Gubbio,  a  poetic  comedy,  by  Jose- 
phine Preston  Peabody,  $1.10  net;  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company. 

The  Woods,  by  Douglas  Malloch,  $1  net;  George 
H.  Doran  Company. 

Thyrsis  and  the  Scholar-Gypsy,  by  Matthew 
Arnold,    50  cents  net;    Thomas   B.   Mosher. 


FICTION. 

A    Fool    and    His    Money,    by    George    Barr    Mc- 

Cutcheon,    illus.    in    color,    $1.30    net;     Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co. 
A  Little  Green  World,  a  village  comedy,  by  J.   E. 

Buckrose,  with  frontispiece  in  color,  $1.25  net; 

G.   P.    Putnam's   Sons. 
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A  Maid  of  the  Kentucky  Hills,  by  Edwin  Carlile 
Litsey,  $1.25  net;  Browne  &  Howell  Com- 
pany. 

A  Master's  Degree,  by  Margaret  Hill  McCarter, 
illus.,  $1  net;  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

A  Mesalliance,  bv  Katharine  Tynan,  $1.25  net; 
Duffield   &  Co. 

A  Narrow  Way,  by  Mary  W.  Findlater,  $1.35 
net;  E.  P.  Dutton  S:  Co. 

Another  Man's  Shoes,  by  Victor  Bridges,  $1.25 
net;   George  H.  Doran  Company. 

A  Person  of  Quality,  by  Ashton  Hilliers,  with 
frontispiece  in  color,  $1.25  net;  Desmond 
FitzGerald,    Inc. 

A  Runaway  Ring,  by  Mrs.  Henry  Dudeney,  $1.25 
net;    Duffield   &   Co. 

A  Son  of  the  Hills,  by  Harriet  T.  Comstock, 
illus.,   $1.25  net;   Doubleday,   Page  &  Co. 

A  Term  of  Silence,  by  Forrest  Halsey,  $1  net; 
Desmond   FitzGerald,    Inc. 

A  Woman  in  Revolt,  by  Anne  Lee,  $1.25  net; 
Desmond  FitzGerald,  Inc. 

A  Young  Lady,  by  Horace  W.  C.  Newte,  $1.25 
net;  John  Lane  Company. 

After  All,  by  Mary  Cholmondeley,  with  frontis- 
piece,  $1.35   net;    D.    Appleton   &  Co. 

Aladdin  from  Broadway,  by  Frederic  S.  Ishara, 
illus.,   $1.25   net;    Bobbs-Merrill   Company. 
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All    Men   Are   Ghosts,   by  L.    P.  Jacks,    $1.35    net: 

Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
Amanda   of  the   Mill,    by  Marie   Van   Vorst,   $1.35 

net;   Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 
An  Average  Man,   by   Robert  Hugh   Benson,  $1.35 

net;  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
And     Then     Came     Jean,     by     Robert     Alexander 

Wason,    with    frontispiece,    $1.35    net;     Small, 

Maynard  &  Co. 
Anna  Borden's  Career,  by  Margarete  Munsterberg, 

with    frontispiece,    $1.30    net;    D.    Appleton    & 

Co. 
Auburn   and   Freckles,    by   Marie    L.    Marsh,    illus.. 

$1   net;    Browne  &  Howell    Company. 
Barker's,    by    E.   H.    Lacon  Watson,    $1.35    net;    E. 

P.   Dutton  &  Co. 
Barks    and    Purrs,    bv    Colette    Willy,    trans,    from 

the  French   by   Maire   Kelly,    illus.,   $1.25    net; 

Desmond   FitzGerald,   Inc. 
Because    of   Jane,    by    J.    E.    Buckrosc,    $1.25    net; 

George  H.  Doran  Company. 
Bendish,  a  study  in   prodigality,  by  Maurice  Hew- 
lett, $1.35  net;  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
Betty  Musgrave,  bv  Marv  W.  Findlater,  $1.35  net; 

E.   P.   Dutton  &  Co. 
Blister  Jones,  by  John  Taintor  Foote,  illus.,  $1.20 

net ;    Bobbs-Merrill    Company. 
Bransford    in    Arcadia;    or,    The    Little    Eohippus, 

by  Eugene  Manlovc  Rhodes,  $1.20  net;  Henry 

Holt  &  Co. 
Brilla,  by  Anna  M.  Doling,  $1.25  net;   Neale  Pub- 
lishing Company. 
Bv    the    Open    Sea.    by    August    Strindberg,    $1.25 

net;    B.   W.    Huehsch. 


Calling    the    Tune,    by    Justin    Huntly    McCarthy, 

$1.25    net;    George  H.   Doran   Company. 
Cap'n    Dan's  Daughter,    by  Josenh   C.    Lincoln;    D. 

Appleton   &   Co. 
Captain    Protheroe's   Fortune,   by   Oswald    Kendall, 

illus.,  $1.25  net;  A.  C.  McClurg  5:  Co. 
Circe's   Daughter,    by    Priscilla    Craven,    $1.25    net; 

Duffield  &  Co. 
Concessions,    by    Sydney    SchitT,    $1.25    net;    John 

Lane  Company. 
Ccurtin'    Christina,    by  J.  J.    Bell,    $1    net;    George 

H.    Doran    Company. 
Daisy   Darley,    by    W.    P.    Ryan,    $1.35    net;    E.    P. 

Dutton  S:  Co. 
David      Malcolm,      by    Nelson     Lloyd,     $1.35     net; 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
Deering    at    Princeton,    by    Latta    Griswold,    illus., 

$1.25   net;    Macmillan   Company. 
Diamond    Cut    Diamond,    by    Jane    Bunker,    $1.25 

net;    Bobbs-Merrill   Company. 
Diana    Ardway,    by    Van    Zo    Post,    illus.    in    color. 

$1.25  net;  J.   B.  Lippincott  Company. 
Discovering    "Evelina,"    by    F.    Frankfort    Moore, 

$1.25   net;   George  H.   Doran  Company. 
Down    Among    Men,    by    Will    Levington    Comfort, 

$1.25   net;    George  H.    Doran  Company. 
El   Dorado,  by  Baroness  Orczy,  $1.35  net;  George 

H.  Doran  Company.  ) 
Eternal  Masculine,  by  Mary  R.  S.  Andrews,  illus., 

$1.30  net;  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
Fascination,    by    Cecil    Champain,    $1.25    net;    John 

Lane  Company. 
Fatima,  by  Rowland  Thomas,   illus.  in  color,  $1.35 

net;  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
Footprints  Beneath  the  Snow,  by  Henry  Bordeaux, 

$1.25  net;  Duffield  &  Co. 
Fortitude,    by    Hugh    Walpole,    $1.40    net;    George 

H.    Doran    Company. 
Garden    Oats,    by    Alice    Herbert,    $1.30    net;    John 

Lane    Company. 
Gold,  by  Edward  Stewart  White,  illus.,  $1.35  net; 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
Green  Chalk,  by  Doris  Somerville,  $1.25  net;  John 

Lane  Company. 
Hagar,    by    Mary    Johnston,    $1.40    net;    Houghton 

Mifflin  Company. 
Haliefa,  by  George  K.   Baker,  $1   net;   Neale  Pub- 
lishing Company. 
Happy-Go-Lucky,    by    Ian    Hay,    illus.,    $1.35    net; 

Houghton  Mifflin   Company. 
Harlette,  by  Marion  Polk  Angellotti,  75  cents  net; 

Century    Company. 
Happy  House,  by  the  Baroness  von  Hutten,   $1.35 

net;    D.   Appleton  &   Co. 
Here   Are    Ladies,   by  James    Stephens;    Macmillan 

Company. 
His  Father's  Wife,  by  J.   E.  Patterson,  $1.35   net; 

Macmillan  Company. 
His    Great    Adventure,    by    Robert    Herrick,    $1.35 

net;   Macmillan   Company. 
Horace  Blake,  by  Mrs.    Wilfrid   Ward,    $1.35   net; 

G.   P.   Putnam's  Sons. 
If  You  Touch  Them  They  Vanish,  by  Gouverneur 

Morris,   illus.  in  color,  $1  net;   Charles  Scrib- 
ner's Sons. 
In     Accordance     with     the     Evidence,     by     Oliver 

Onions,    $1.25    net;    George    H.    Doran    Com- 
pany. 
In    Search    of   a  Husband,    by    Corra  Harris,    with 

frontispiece,  $1.35  net;  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
Jack  Chanty,  by  Hulbert  Footner,  illus.,  $1.25  net; 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
Jean-Christophe:    Journey's    End,    by    Romain    Rol- 

land,    trans,    by    Gilbert    Cannan,    $1.50    net; 

Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
loan    Thursday,    by    Louis    Joseph     Vance,     illus., 

$1.30    net;    Little,    Brown   &    Co. 
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John    Barleycorn,    by    Jack    London,    illus.,    $1.30 

net;  Century  Company. 
John  o'  Partletts",  by  jean  Edgerton  Hovey,  $1.25 

net;  L.  C.  Page  &  Co. 
Joyous  Gard,  by  Arthur  Christopher  Benson,  $1.50 

net;  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
Laddie,    a   true  blue  story,    by   Gene   Stratton-Por- 

ter,     illus.     in     color,     $  1.35     net ;     Doubleday, 

Page  &  Co. 
Laddie's    Choice,    by    Mary    Thurston    Dodge,     $1 

net;  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
Longhead,    the    story    of    the    first    fire,    by    C.    H. 

Robinson,  illus.,  $1  net;  L.  C.  Page  &  Co. 
Love  in  a  Hurry,   by  Gelett   Burgess,   illus.,  $1.25 

net;    Bobbs-Merrill    Company. 
Lu    of    the    Ranges,    by    Elenor    Mordaunt,    $1.35 

net;   Sturgis  &  Walton  Company. 
Madcap,  by  George  Gibbs,  $1.30  net;   D.  Appleton 

&    Co. 
Madeleine    at    Her    Mirror,    a    woman's    diary,    by 

Marcelle  Tinayre,   trans,    from    the  French   by 

Winifred     Stephens,     $1.25     net;     John     Lane 

Company. 
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illus.,    $2.50   net;    Macmillan    Company. 
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illus.,   $5   net;   George  II.    Doran    Company. 
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My  Life  with  the  Eskimos,  by  Vilhjalmur  Stefans- 

son,   illus.,    $4    net;    Macmillan   Company. 
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Thomas,  $1.25  net;  Browne  &  Howell  Com- 
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Winter,  illus.,  $3  net;  L.  C.  Page  &  Co. 
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Salisbury    Plain,    by    Ella    Noves,    illus.    in    color, 
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Paul  Elder  &  Co. 
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The     Icknield    Wav,     by     Edward    Thomas,     illus., 

$2.75  net;    E.   P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
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sperger,      with     biographical     introduction     by 
Frederic   Lees,   illus.,    $2   net;    Small,   Maynard 
&  Co. 
The     Land     of     the      Blue      Poppy,    travels    of    a 
naturalist    in    Eastern    Tihet.    by    F.    Kingdom 
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The    Log    of   a   Would-Be   War    Correspondent,    ad- 
ventures in  the  Balkans,  by  Henry  W.   Farns- 
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The    Man   of   Egypt,    by    Clayton    Sedwick    Cooper, 
M.    A.,    illus.,    $1.25    net;    George    H.    Doran 
Company. 
The    Marche    of    Italy,    by    Edward    Hutton,    illus.; 

Macmillan    Company. 
The    Meccas   of    the    World,    life    and    manners    in 
modern  capitals,   by  Anne  Warwick,    illus.,   $2 
net;  John  Lane  Company. 
The   Mulberry  Tree,  the  narrative  of  a  trip  to  the 
West    Indies    and    Central    America,    by    Wini- 
fred James,    illus.,    $2.50    net;    Dodd,    Mead    & 
Co. 
The    Odyssey    of    the    Philippine    Commission,    by 
Daniel    R.    Williams,    illus.,    $1.75    net;    Henry 
Holt  &  Co. 
The    Old    Franciscan    Mission  «    ?(-  California,    by 
Gp".fct     vvharton     James,     illus.,     $1.50     net; 
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$1.50   net;    George   H.    Doran    Company, 
The      Roman     Campagna,    by    Arnaldo     CervesiUo, 
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Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff,  $1.50  net;  D.  Apple- 
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velopment, by  Arthur  P.  Poley,  B.  A.,  $3-50 
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Nearing,   $1.25    net;    B.   W.   Huebsch. 
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fighting,  by  John  Kenlon,  illus.,  $2.50  net; 
George  H.    Doran    Company. 
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Game  Protection  and  Propagation  in  America,  by 
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Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  and  the  Woman  Suffrage 
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the  movement,  by  Mrs.  Florence  Howe  Hall, 
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National  Supremacy,  treaty  power  versus  state 
power,  by  Edward  S.  Corwin,  Ph.  D„  $1.25 
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net;   John    Lane  Company. 
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spirit  of  social  unrest,  by  Charles  W. 
Dahlinger,  $1.50  net;   G.   P.   Putnam's  Sons. 


MOTHERING 
ON  PERILOUS 


Cover  Design   from   Macmillan   Company. 

The      New     Philosophy     of     Henri      Bergson,     by 

Edouard    Le    Roy,    trans,   by    Vincent    Benson, 

$1.25  net;  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
The      Orient      Question,      by      Prince      Lazarovich 

Hrebelionovich,   $1.25  net;   Duffield  &  Co. 
The    Politician,     the     Party,     and    the    People,     by 

Henry  Crosby  Emery,  LL.  D.,  $1.25  net;  Yale 

University  Press. 
The    Progressive   Movement,    its   principles    and    its 

programme,    by    S.    J.    Duncan-Clark,    $1    net; 

Small,    Maynard  &   Co. 
The    Theory    of     Social     Revolutions,     by     Brooks 

Adams,  $1.25  net;   Macmillan  Company. 
The  Soul  of  America,  by  Stanton   Coit,  $1.50  net; 

Macmillan   Company. 
The    United    States    Federal    Internal    Tax    History 

from   1861   to  1871,  by  Harry   Edwin   Smith,  $1 

net;  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
The  Upholstered  Cage,  the  problem  of  the  unmar- 
ried daughter,  by  Josephine  P.  Knowles,  $1.50 

net ;    George   H.    Doran    Company. 
The   World    Soul,    by    H.    Fielding-Hall,    $2.75    net; 

Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
Village  Improvement,  by  Parris  T.  Farwell,    illus., 

$1    net;    Sturgis  &  Walton    Company. 
Votes   for   Men,    50  cents  net;    Duffield   &  Co.  _ 
Wards  of   the    State,    an    unofficial    view    of   prison 

and    the   prisoner,   by   Tigbe  Hopkins,    $3    net; 

Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
Water    Conservation,    by    Walter    McCulIoh,    illus., 

$2   net;    Yale  University  Press. 
Why  and  Where  Public  Ownership  Has  Failed,  by 

Yves   Guyot ;    Macmillan    Company. 
Woman    in    Science,   with    an    introductory   chapter 

on    woman's    long    struggle    for    things    of    the 

mind,   by  H.   J.    Mozans,    Ph.    D„    illus.,   $2.50 

net;   D.   Appleton  &  Co. 


SCIENCE. 

A  History  of  Land  Mammals  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, by  W.  B.  Scott,  illus.,  $5  net;  Mac- 
millan  Company. 

Alternating  Currents  and  Alternating  Current  Ma- 
chinery, by  Dugald  C.  Jackson  and  John  Price 
Jackson,  rewritten  and  enlarged  ed. ;  Macmil- 
lan  Company. 

Animal  Communities  in  Temperate  America  as  Il- 
lustrated in  the  Chicago  Region,  by  Victor  E. 
Shelford;   University  of  Chicago   Press. 

Artificial  Parthenogenesis  and  Fertilization,  by 
Jacques  Loeb,  Ph.  D.;  University  of  Chicago 
Press. 

Astronomy,  a  popular  hand-book,  by  Harold 
Jacoby,  illus.,  $2.50  net;   Macmillan   Company. 

Criminology,  by  Baron  Raffaelle  Garofalo,  trans, 
from  the  Italian  by  Robert  W.  Millar,  $4.50 
net;   Little,   Brown   &  Co. 

Glimpses  of  the  Cosmos,  a  mental  autobiography, 
by  Lester  F.  Ward,  LL.  D.,  Vols.  I,  II,  and 
III,  per  vol.,  $2.50  net;  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Heredity  and  Sex,  by  Thomas  Hunt  Morgan,  Ph. 
D.,  $1.75  net;   Columbia  University  Press. 

Lightships  and  Lighthouses,  by  Frederick  A.  Tal- 
bot, illus.,  $1.50  net;  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany. 

Science  from  an  Easy  Chair,  by  Sir  E.  Ray  Lan- 
kester,   illus.,   $2  net;   Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

Sex  Antagonism,  by  Walter  Heape,  M.  A.,  $1.50 
net;  G.   P.   Putnam's  Sons. 

Stellar  Motions,  by  William  Wallace  Campbell, 
LL.   D.,   illus.,   $4  net;    Yale   LTniversity   Press. 

Studies  in  Cancer  and  Allied  Subjects:  Vol.  I.  The 
Studv  of  Experimental  Cancer,  by  William  H. 
Woglom,  M.  D.,  illus.,  $5  net;  Vol.  III. 
Studies  from  the  Departments  of  Zoology, 
Surgery,  Clinical  Pathology,  and  Biological 
Chemistry,  illus.,  $5  net;  Vol.  IV,  The  Anato- 
my and  Development  of  the  Salivary  Glands  in 
the  Mammalia,  illus.,  $5  net;  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Press. 

Submarine  Engineering  of  Today,  by  C.  W.  Doin- 
ville-Fife,  illus.,  $1.50  net;  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company. 

Text-Book  on  Paleontology,  by  Karl  A.  von 
Zittel,  Vol.  I;  Macmillan  Company. 

The  Airman,  by  A.  M.  Mellor,  illus.,  $1  net;  John 
Lane  Company. 

i.ie  Cinematograph,  by  Frederick  A.  Talbot,  illus., 
$1    net;  J.    B.    Lippincott  Company. 

The  Evolution  of  Modern  Medicine,  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Osier,  Bart.,  illus.,  $3  net;  Yale  Uni- 
versity  Press. 


The    Earth,    its    genesis    and    evolution,    by    A.    T. 

Swain,  illus.,  $2.50  net;  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany. 
The    I-irst    Principles   of   Evolution,    by   S.    Herbert, 

M.    D. ;    Macmillan    Company. 
The    Living    Plant,    by    William    F.    Ganong,    illus., 

$3.50  net;   Henry  Holt  &   Co. 
The      Meaning      of      Evolution,      by      Samuel      C. 

Schmucker,   illus.;    Macmillan    Company. 
The   Primitive    Family   as   an    Educational   Agency, 

by  Arthur  James  Todd,  Ph.   D.,  $1.75   net;   G. 

P.    Putnam's   Sons. 
The    Problems    of    Genetics,    by    William    Bateson, 

M.  A.,  illus.,  $4  net;  Yale  University  Press. 
The    Resistance    of    the    Air    and    Aviation,    by    G. 

Eiffel,    trans,    by   Jerome    C.    Hunsaker,    illus., 

$  1 0   net ;    Houghton    Mifflin   Company. 
The    Scientific    Works    of    Morris    Loeb,    LL.    D. ; 

Harvard  University  Press. 
The  Wonder  of  Life,  by  J.  Arthur  Thomson,  illus. 

in  color,  etc.,  $3  net;  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 


NATURE  AND  OUTDOOR  LIFE. 

A  Kingdom  of  Two,  by  Helen  R.  Albee,  illus., 
$1.50   net;    Macmillan   Company. 

Glimpses  of  Indian  Birds,  by  Douglas  Dewar, 
illus.,   $2.50  net;  John   Lane  Company. 

Marvels  of  the  Universe,  a  popular  work  on  na- 
ture's marvels,  with  introduction  by  Lord  Ave- 
bury,  2  vols.,  illus.  in  color,  $9  net;  G.  P. 
Putnam's   Sons. 

North  and  South,  notes  on  the  natural  history  of 
a  summer  camp  and  a  winter  home,  by  Stanton 
D.  Kirkham,  illus.,  $1.75  net;  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons. 

Toby,  the  story  of  a  fox-terrier,  by  Elizabeth 
Goldsmith,    illus". ;    Macmillan    Company. 

The  Bodley  Head  Natural  History,  by  E.  D. 
Cuming,  6  vols.,  illus.,  per  vol.,  cloth,  75 
cents  net,  leather,  $1  net;  John  Lane  Com- 
pany. 

The  Friendly  Road,  by  David  Grayson,  illus.,  $1.35 
net;    Doubleday,   Page  &  Co. 

The  Life  of  the  Fly,  with  some  chapters  of  auto- 
biography, by  J.  H.  Fabre,  trans,  from  the 
French  by  Alexander  Teixeira  de  Mattos, 
$1.50  net;   Dodd,   Mead  &  Co. 

The  Mountains  About  WilHamstown,  by  George 
Lansing  Raymond,  L.  IT.  D.,  with  introduc- 
tion by  Marion  Mills  Miller,  L.  H.  D.,  illus., 
$2  net;  G.   P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

The  Romance  of  the  Newfoundland  Caribou,  by 
A.  Radclyffe  Dugmore,  illus.,  $3.75  net;  J.  B. 
Lippincott   Company. 

Wild  Animals  of  the  Yellowstone,  by  Ernest 
Thompson  Seton,  illus.,  $1.50  net;  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co. 


RELIGION  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

A  Church  in  the  Wilds,  by  W.  Barbrooke  Grubb, 
$1.50  net:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

A  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Jesus,  the  Secret  of  His 
Messiahship  and  His  passion,  by  Albert 
Schweitzer,  trans.,  with  introduction,  by  Wal- 
ter Lowrie,  M.  A.,  $1.25  net;  Dodd,  Mead  it 
Co. 

Can  We  Still  Be  Christians?  by  Rudolph  Eucken, 
authorized  trans,  from  the  German  by  Mrs. 
W.  R.  Boyce  Gibson;  Macmillan  Company. 

Christian  Science,  reminiscences,  sermons,  and  cor- 
respondence proving  adherence  to  the  prin- 
ciples taught  by  Mary  Baker  Eddy,  by  Au- 
gusta E.  Stetson,  illus.  in  photogravure,  $5 
net;    G.   P.    Putnam's   Sons. 

Christianity,  Old  and  New,  proposed  reconstruc 
tions  viewed  in  the  light  of  historic  develop- 
ment, by  Benjamin  Wisner  Bacon,  LL.  D.; 
Yale  University  Press. 
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Cover  Design  from  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 


Classbook    of    Old    Testament    History,    by    George 

Hodges,  $1  net;  Macmillan  Company. 
Contest  for  the  Spiritual  Life,  by   Rudolf  Eucken, 

$3.50  net;   G.   P.   Putnam's  Sons. 
Criticism  and   the   Book  of   Moses,   by  James  Orr, 

D.  D.,  $2  net;   Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
Great  Texts  of  the  Bible,  edited  by  James  Hastings, 

D.    D.,  new  vol.:   Ephesians  to  Colossians,  Job 

to  Psalm  XX,  $3  net;  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
Greek    Religion,    essays   based   on    revelations  made 

by   modern   scholarship,    by    Emily   James    Put- 
nam, $1.50  net;   G.   P.   Putnam's  Sons. 
Knowledge  and  Life,  by  Rudolf  Eucken,  $1.75  net; 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
International  Critical  Commentary,   new  vol.:  Ezra 

and     Nehemiah,     by     I.     W.     Batten,     D.     D. ; 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
International    Theological    Library,    new    vol.:    The 

History  of  Religions,  by  George  F.  Moore,  LL. 

D.,  $2.50  net;  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
Revelation    and    the    Ideal,    by    George    A.    Gordon, 

D.    D.,   $1.50  net;  Houghton  Mifflin   Company. 
Our    Eternity,    by    Maurice    Maeterlinck,    trans,    by 

Alexander     Teixeria     de     Mattos,     $1.50     net; 

Dodd,    Mead   &    Co. 
Source  Book  of  Church  History  for  the   First    Six 

Centuries,  by  Joseph  Cullen  Ayer,  Jr.,  $3  net; 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
Three  Lords  of   Destiny,   by   Samuel    M.    Crothers. 

D.    D.;    Houghton   Mifflin   Company. 
The  Assurance  of  Immortality,  by  Harry  Emerson 

Fosdick,   D.    D.;    Macmillan   Company. 
The    Belief  in    Personal    Immortality,    by    E.    S.    P. 

Hayncs,  $1.50  net;  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
The  Bible  for  Home  and  School,  edited  by  Shailcr 

Mathews,    new   vol. :    Amos,    Hosca,   and    Mica, 

edited    by    M.     P.     Smith,     $1     net;     Macmillan 

Company. 
The  Book  of  Wisdom,  Vol.  I  of  the  Oxford  Church 

Bible  Commentary,  by   A.    T.    S.   Goodrick.    M. 

A.,  $.?  net;   Macmillan  Company. 
The  Christian    Reconstruction   of  Modern   Life,    by 

Charles    Henry    Dickinson,    D.    D.,    $1.50    net; 

Macmillan  Company. 
The   Fundamental    Christian    Faith,    by    Charles    A. 

Briggs,    D.    D.,    $1.50    net;    Charles    Scribner's 

Sons. 
The   Glory  of  the   Commonplace,  by  J.    R.    Miller, 

D.  D.,  $1  net;  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company. 
The  Life  of  Jesus,  in  the  light  of  higher  criticism, 

by  Alfred  W.   Martin,   $1.50  net;   D.   Appleton 

&  Co. 
The    Prophets    of    Israel,    by    Moses    Buttenweiser, 

$2   net;    Macmillan   Company. 


The  Pulpit  and  the  Pew,  by  Charles  H.  Park- 
hurst.    $1.50   net;    Yale   University   Press. 

The  Religious  Revolution,  by  James  T.  Shotwell; 
Houghton   Mifflin   Company. 

The  Story  of  Pha'drus,  Mil-  greatest  book  in  the 
world,  by  Newell  Dwight  Hillis,  illus.,  $1.25 
net;    Macmillan    Company. 

The  Vatican,  the  centre  of  government  of  the 
Catholic  world,  by  Edmond  Canon  Hugues  de 
Ragnau  and  Gaston  Jollivet,  with  frontispiece, 
$4  net;   D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Things  That  Endure,  by  J.  R.  Miller,  D.  D.,  $1 
net;   Thomas  Y.   Crowell   Company. 

What  Is  the  Truth  About  Jesus  Christ?  by  Fried- 
rich  Loofs,  Ph.  D.,  $1.25  net;  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's Sons. 

Which  Temple  Ye  Are,  by  A.  H.  W.,  $1.50  net; 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Winning  a  Primitive  People,  by  Donald  Fraser, 
$1.50  net;  E.   P.   Dutton  &  Co. 


SPORTS  AND  GAMES. 

Auction  Bridge  in  Ten  Lessons,  as  played  since  the 

adoption  of  the  new  count,  by  Grace  G.  Mont- 
gomery,   illus.,    $1.25    net;    Charles    Scribner's 

Sons. 
Auction    Bridge,    with    revised    laws    and    the    new 

count,    by    J.     B.     Elwell,    $1.25    net;    Charles 

Scribner's  Sons. 
Auction   Developments,    by   Milton   C.   Work,   $1.50 

net;   Houghton    Mifflin   Company. 
Auction    High-Lights,    by    Florence    Irwin;    G.     P. 

Putnam's  Sons. 
Daly's  Billiard  Book,  by  Maurice  Daly  and  W.  W. 

Harris,   $1.25  net;   A.  C.   McClurg  &  Co. 
Hunting  in  the  Olden  Days,  by  W.   Scarth   Dixon, 

illus.,  $7.50  net;  Small,  Maynard  &  Co. 
Lessons    in    Pawn    Play    for    Beginners,    by    E.    E. 

Cunnington,  75  cents  net;  E.  P.  Dutton  it  Co. 
Little    Wars,    a   game    for   boys    from    twelve   years 

of    age    to    one    hundred    and    fifty,    by    H.    G. 

Wells,  illus.,  $1.20  net;  Small,  Maynard  &  Co. 
Pastimes    in    Times    Past,    by    O.    Paul    Monckton, 

illus.,   $1.50  net;   J.    B.  Lippincott  Company. 
Royal    Spade  Auction   Bridge,  by  Archibald   Dunn, 

$1  net;  Little,   Brown  &  Co. 
The  Auction-Bridge  Book,  by  H.   S.    Browning,    $1 

net;  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 


ART,  ARCHITECTURE,  MUSIC. 

A  Book  of  Drawings,  by  "Alastair,"  with  a  note 
of  explanation  by  Robert  Ross,  limited  ed., 
illus.  in  color,  etc.,  $12  net;  John  Lane  Com- 
pany. 

A  Guide  to  Humperdinck's  "Hansel  and  Gretel," 
by  Lewis  M.  Isaacs  and  Kurt  J.  Rahlson, 
with    frontispiece,    $1    net;    Dodd,    Mead   &  Co. 

A  Handbook  to  Modern  Dancing,  by  Troy  and 
Margaret  West  Kinney,  illus.  in  color,  etc., 
$3.50  net;    Browne  &  Howell  Company. 

A  Handbook  of  Modern  French  Sculpture,  by  D. 
Cady  Eaton,  M.  A.,  illus.,  S2  net;  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co. 

A  Short  History  of  Art,  by  Julia  B.  de  Forest, 
edited,  revised,  and  largely  rewritten  by 
Charles  Henry  Caffin,  illus.,  $3  net;  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co. 

Animal  Sculpture,  suggestions  for  greater  realism 
in  modeling,  by  Walter  Winans,  illus.,  $1.75 
net ;    G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons. 

Art  and  Common  Sense,  by  Royal  Cortissoz,  $1.75 
net;   Charles   Scribner's  Sons. 

Athens  and  Its  Monuments,  by  Charles  Heald 
Weller,  illus.,  $4  net;   Macmillan  Company. 

California  the  Beautiful,  camera  studies  by  Cali- 
fornia artists,  with  selections  in  prose  and 
verse  from  Western  writers,  $2.50  net;  Paul 
Elder  &  Co. 

Colonial  Architecture  for  Those  About  to  Build, 
by  Herbert  C.  Wise  and  H.  Ferdinand  Beidle- 
man,  illus.,  $5  net;  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 

Colonial  Furniture  in  America,  by  Luke  Vincent 
Lockwood,  2  vols.,  each  illus.,  $25  net;  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons. 

Early  English  Water  Color,  by  C.  E.  Hughes, 
illus.,  $1  net;  A.  C  McClurg  &  Co. 

Egyptian  Art.  studies,  by  Sir  Gaston  Maspero, 
trans,  by  Elizabeth  Lee,  illus.,  $7.50  net;  D. 
Appleton  &  Co. 

First  Steps  in  Collecting,  by  G.  M.  Vallois,  illus., 
$1.50  net;  J.    B.   Lippincott  Company. 

Francisco  Goya,  a  study  of  the  work  and  per- 
sonality of  the  eighteenth-century  Spanish 
painter  and  satirist,  by  Hugh  Stokes,  illus.; 
G.   P.    Putnam's   Sons. 

French  Color  Prints  of  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
with  introductory  essay  by  Malcolm  C.  Sala- 
man,  illus.  in  color,  $12  net;  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company. 

Gothic  Architecture  in  Spain,  by  George  Edmund 
Street,  new  ed.,  edited  bv  Georgina  Goddard 
King,  2  vols.,  illus.,  $2  net;  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co. 

Hans  Holbein  the  Younger,  by  Arthur  B.  Cham- 
berlain, 2  vols.,  illus.  in  color,  etc.,  $16  net; 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 


Cover  Design  from  J.  13.  Lippincott  Company. 


Heraldry  for  Craftsmen  and  Designers,  by  W.  II. 
St.  John  Hope,  Litt.  D.,  illus.,  $2.25  net;  Mac- 
inillan    Company. 

How  the  Piano  Came  to  Be,  by  Ellye  Howell 
Glover,  illus.,  50  cents  net;  Browne  &  Howell 
Company. 

How  lo  Sing,  by  Lilli  Lehniann,  revised  and  en- 
larged  ed.,    illus.;    Macmillan   Company. 

Jan  Vermeer  of  Delft,  by  Philip  L.  Hale,  illus. 
in  photogravure,  etc.,  $10  net;  Small,  May- 
nard &  Co. 

Japanese  Flower  Arrangement,  Ike-ltaua,  by  Mary 
Averille,  illus.  in  color,  etc.,  by  Japanese 
artists,  $1.50  net;  John   Lane  Company. 

Lely  and  the  Stuart  Portrait  Painters,  a  study  of 
English  portraiture  before  and  after  Van 
Dyck,  by  C.  H.  Collins  Baker,  limited  cd.,  2 
vols.,  illus.  in  color,  etc.,  $60  net;  Small, 
Maynard   &   Co. 

Leonardo    da    Vinci,    the    Florentine    daj 

nardo  and    Yerrocchio,   by   Jens   T!  illus.    in 

photogravure,    etc.,    $18    net;    Small 
&  Co. 
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Manual  of  Egyptian  Archaeology,  by  G.  Maspero. 
revised  and  enlarged  ed-  illus.,  $2.50  net; 
G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons. 

Miniatures,  reproduced  in  color  from  the  work  of 
Charles  Turrell,  limited  cd.,  $100  net;  John 
Lane  Company. 

Mont  St.  Michel  and  Chartrcs,  by  Henry  Adams, 
with  introduction  by  Ralph  Adams  Cram, 
illus.,  $6  net;  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

Mural  Painting  in  America,  by  Edwin  H.  Blash- 
field,    illus.,    $2    net;    Charles    Scribner's    Sons. 

New  Collector's  Library,  new  vols.:  Dutch  Pot- 
terv  and  Porcelain,  by  W.  P.  Knowtes;  Old 
English  Furniture,  bv  R.  Fenn  and  B.  Wyllie; 
English  Table  Glass,  by  Percy  Bate;  English 
Embroidery,  by  A.  F.  Kendrick;  French  Pot- 
tery and  Porcelain,  by  H.  Frantz;  Old  Pew- 
ter, by  Malcolm  Bell;  French  Furniture,  by 
Andre  Saglio;  Sheffield  Plate,  by  B.  Wylie; 
each  illus.,  per  vol.,  $2.25  net;  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's Sons. 

Old  Italian  Lace,  bv  Elisha  Ricci,  2  vols.,  illus.  m 
photogravure,  etc.,  $30  net;  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company. 

On  the  Laws  of  Japanese  Painting,  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  studv  of  art  in  japan,  by  Henry  P. 
Bowie,  illus.,  $3-50  net;   Paul  Elder  &   Co. 

Oriental  Rugs,  antique  and  modern,  by  Walter  A. 
Hawley,  illus.  in  color,  etc.,  $7.50  net;  John 
Lane  Company. 


Cover   Design   from    Thomas    Y.    Crowell    Co. 


Religious  Art  in  France  of  the  Thirteenth  Cen- 
tury, by  Emil  Male,  third  ed.,  revised  and 
enlarged,  trans,  from  the  French  by  Dora 
Nussey,  $6  net;   E.   P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

Secrets  of  Scene-Painting  and  Stage  Effects,  by 
Van  Dyke  Browne,  illus.  in  color,  etc.;  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co. 

Success  in  Music  and  How  It  Is  Won,  by  Henry 
T.  Finck,  cheaper  ed.,  $1.25  net ;  Charles 
Scribner's   Sons. 

Symphonies  and  Their  Meaning,  by  Philip  H. 
Goepp.  Vol.  III.  Modern  Symphonies,  $2  net; 
J.   B.  Lippincott  Company. 

The 'A  E  C  of  Artistic  Photography,  by  A.  J. 
Anderson,  new  ed.,  illus.,  $2.50  net;  Dodd, 
Mead   &  Co. 

The  Art  of  the  Great  Masters,  as  exemplified  by 
drawings  in  the  collection  of  Emile  Wauters, 
by  Frederic  Lees,  limited  ed.,  illus.,  $10  net; 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

The  Art  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  a  handbook 
for  students  and  travelers,  trans,  from  the 
German  of  Heinrich  Wolfflin,  with  prefatory 
note,  by  Sir  Walter  Armstrong,  revised  ed., 
illus.,   $1.75   net;    G.  P.    Putnam's  Sons. 

The  Book  of  the  Baveux  Tapestry,  bv  Hilaire 
Belloc,  illus.  in  color,  $3.50  net;  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's  Sons. 

The  Book  of  the  Dead,  the  papyrus  of  Ani,  a  re- 
production in  facsimile,  edited  with  hiero- 
glyphic transcript,  translation,  and  introduc- 
tion by  E.  A.  Wallis  Budge,  Litt.  D„  2  vols., 
illus.  in  color,  etc.,  $10  net;  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons. 

The  China  Collector,  a  guide  to  the  porcelains  of 
the  English  factories,  by  H.  W.  Lewer,  illus., 
$1.50  net;  Dodd.  Mead  &.  Co. 

The  Cubies'  A  B  C,  pictures  by  Earl  H.  Lyall, 
verses  by  Man.'  Mills  Lyall,  illus.  in  color, 
$1  net;  G.   P.   Putnam's  Sons. 

The  General  History  of  Art  Series,  new  vols.: 
Art  in  Spain,  by  Marcel  Dieulafot;  Art  in 
Flanders,  by  M.  Max  Rooses;  each  illus., 
$1.50  net;  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

The  Heritage  of  Hiroshige,  a  glimpse  at  Japanese 
landscape  art,  bv  Dora  Amsden,  illus.,  $2.25 
net;  Paul  Elder  &  Co. 

The  House  in  Good  Taste,  by  Elsie  de  Wolfe, 
illus.,    $2.50    net;    Century    Company. 


Cover  Design   from  Little,  Broicn   6*  Co. 


The    Message    of    Greek    Art,    by    H.    H.    Powers. 

illus.,  $2  net;  Macmillan  Company. 
The    New    Tendency    in  Art,   by   Henry    R.    Poore, 

illus.,  75  cents  net;  Doubleday  Page  &  Co. 
The  Philosophy  of  Art,  the  meaning  and  relations 

of   sculpture,    painting,   poetry,   and    music,    by 

Edward    Howard    Griggs,    $1.50    net;     B.    W. 

Huebsch. 
The    Portraits    and    Caricatures   of  James    McNeill 

Whistler,    an    iconography,    by  A.    E.    Gallatin, 

illus.  in  photogravure,  etc.,  $3  net;  John  Lane 

Company. 
The    Principles  of   Greek    Art,   by    Percy    Gardner, 

Litt.  D.,  illus.,  $2  net;  Macmillan  Company. 
The   Russian    Ballet,  by   Ellen  Terry,  illus.   by   Pa- 
mela   Colman    Smith,    $1    net;    Bobbs-Mcrnll 

Company. 
The  Significance  of  Art,  by  Eleanor  H.    Rowland, 

$1    net;  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
The    Story    of    British     Painting,    by    Charles    H. 

Caffir.     illus.,  $1.40  net;   Century  Company. 
Thomas    Jefferson    as    an    Architect    and    Designer 

of  Landscape  Gardening,    by  W.    A.    Lambeth, 

M.    )>.,  and   Warren  H.    Manning,   limited  ed., 

$10   net;  Houghton   Mifflin  Company. 
V.'estmi  .ster    Abbev,    bv    Helen    Marshall    Pratt,    2 

vol       illus.,    $4.50  'net;   Duffield  &  Co. 

\'  ho    in    Music,    a    biographical    record    of 
mporary    musicians,    edited    by    H.     Saxe 

.Vyndham    and     Geoffery     L'Espinc,     $2     net; 

-mall,  Msynard  &  Co. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

A   Man's    Miracle,   by   Gerard    Harry,   with  preface 
by   Mmc.    Georgette   Leblanc-Maeterlinck,   $1.35 
net;  Doubledav,  Page  &  Co. 
Are  You  Going  to  College?  by  William  C.  Schmeis- 

scr.   75   cent?  net:  John  Lane  Company. 
Children's    Play    and    Its    Place    in    Education,    by 
Walter    Wood,    with  appendix  on    the    Montes- 
sori  method,  $1.25  net;  Duffield  &  Co. 
Current    Activities    and     Influence    of     Education, 
being  the  1912  volume  of  the  Annals  of  Edu- 
cational Progress,  bv  John  Palmer  Garber,  Ph. 
D.,  $1.25  net;  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 
Cyclopedia  of   Education,   edited  by   Paul    Monroe, 
Ph.    D.,    Vol.    V,    concluding    the    work;    Mac- 
millan Company. 
Evolution    of  the    Educational    Ideal,    by    Mabel    I. 
Emerson,  Ph.  D.;   Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
History  of  Education  in  Modern  Times,  by  Frank 

P.  Graves;  Macmillan  Company. 
Practical    Talks    on    the    Montessori    Method,    by 

Florence  E.  Ward;  Macmillan  Company. 
Principles    and    Methods    of    Teaching    Geography, 

by  Frederick  L.  Holtz;  Macmillan  Company. 
Principles  of  Secondary    Education,  by  Charles  de 
Garmo,    Vol.   I,    Studies;    Macmillan   Company. 
Problems  of   Educational    Readjustment,    by    David 
Snedden,    $1.50    net;    Houghton    Mifflin    Com- 
pany. 
Rural    Life    and    Education,    by    E.    P.    Cubberley, 

illus.;  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
Riverside  Educational  Monographs,  edited  ^  by 
Henry  Suzallo,  new  vols.:  Interest  and  Effort 
in  Education,  by  John  Dewey:  The  Home 
School,  by  Ada  Wilson  Trowbridge,  with  in- 
troduction by  Randall  J.  Condon,  60  cents  net; 
The  Teaching  of  Spelling,  by  Henry  Suzzallo, 
with  introduction  by  Frank  M.  McMurry: 
Teachers"  Annuities  and  Pensions,  a  study  of 
teachers'  retirement  allowance  systems,  by  C. 
A.  Prosser;  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 


The  Housekeeper's  Handy-book,  by  Lucia  Millet 
Baxter,  illus.,  $1  net;  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany. 

Willy  Lou's  Hnusebook,  hy  Willy  Lou,  $1  net; 
Bobbs-Mcrrill   Company. 


BUSINESS  AND  COMMERCE. 

American  Railroad  Economics,  a  text-book  for  in- 
vestors and  students,  by  A.  M.  Sakolski,  Ph. 
D. ;    Macmillan   Company. 

Mercantile  Credit,  by  J.  E.  Hagertv,  $1.50  net; 
Henry'  Holt  &   Co. 

Principles  of  Appeal  and  Response  in  Advertising 
and  Selling,  a  handbook  of  business  psy- 
chology, by  Harry  L.  Hollingworth,  illus.,  $2 
net;   D.  Appleton   &  Co. 

Railroad  Accounts  and  Accounting,  by  William 
E.  Hooper,  $2  net;  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Rural  Credit,  by  Myron  T.  Herrick,  $2  net;  D. 
Appleton  &  Co. 

The  Careful  Investor,  by  Edward  Sherwood  Mead, 
Ph.    D.,   $1.50   net;   J.    B.    Lippincott    Companv. 

The  Credit  System,  by  W.  G.  L.  Taylor,  $2.50 
net ;   Macmillan   Company. 

The  Future  of  Advertising,  by  E.  Walls;  Macmil- 
lan   Company. 

The  History  of  the  Grain  Trade  in  France.  1400 
to  1710.  by  Abbott  Payson  Usher,  Ph.  D.; 
Harvard  University  Press. 

The  Modern  Trust  Company,  its  functions  and  or- 
ganization, by  Franklin  Butler  Kirkbride  and 
J.  E.  Sterrett,  revised  ed.,  $2.50  net;  Macmil- 
lan Company. 

The  New  Competition,  bv  Arthur  Terome  Eddv, 
$1.50  net;   A.   C.   McClurg  &  Co". 

The  Trade  of  the  World,  by  J.  D.  Whelpley,  illus., 
$2  net;   Century  Company. 

Trade  Morals,  their  origin,  growth,  and  province, 
by  Edward  D.  Page,  $1.25  net;  Yale  Uni- 
versity Press. 


Illustration  from  "Rhymes  of  a  Rolling  Stone,"  by  Robert  W. 
Service.     Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 


Studies  in  Foreign  Education,  by  Cloudesley  Brere- 
ton ;    Houghton    Mifflin    Company. 

The  Examination  of  School  Children,  a  manual  of 
directions  and  norms,  by  William  Henry  Pyle, 
Ph.    D. ;    Macmillan    Company. 

The  Hygiene  of  the  School  Child,  by  Lewis  M. 
Terman,    illus.;    Houghton    Mifflin    Company. 

The  Problems  of  Tomorrow  Series,  first  vols. : 
The  Future  of  the  Universities,  by  M.  E.  Sad- 
ler; The  Future  of  Education,  by  F.  C.  C. 
Agerton,  with  introduction  by  E.  G.  A. 
Holmes;  each,  35  cents  net;  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 

The  Quest  of  the  Best,  by  William  De  Witt  Hyde, 
$1   net;  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company. 

The  Tragedy  of  Education,  by  Edmond  G.  A. 
Holmes;  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

The  Work  of  the  Rural  School,  by  J.  D.  Eggleston 
and  Robert  W.  Bruerc,  $1  net;  Harper  & 
Brothers. 


HEALTH  AND  HYGIENE. 

At  the  Fountain-Head,  five  stories  on  the  origin 
of  life  for  parents  and  teachers,  by  William 
F.  Boos.  M.  D.,  60  cents  net:  Small,  Mavnard 
&  Co. 

How  to  Take  Care  of  the  Baby.  ?  mother's  guide 
and  manual  for  nurses,  by  Francis  Tweddcll, 
M.    I>..   75   cents  net;    Bobbs-Merrill   Company. 

The  Health  Master,  by  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams, 
$1.35   net;   Houghton   Mifflin  Company. 


WOMEN  AND  THE  HOUSEHOLD. 

Around-the-World  Cook  Book,  by  Mary  Louise 
Barroll,  $1.50  net;  Century  Company. 

Dame  Curtsey's  Book  of  Candy  Making,  by  Eilye 
Howell  Glover,  with  frontispiece,  50  cents  net; 
A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

Home  Furnishing,  by  George  Leland  Hunter,  illus., 
$2  net;  John   Lane  Company. 

"Mme.  Merri"  Series,  new  vol.:  Salads,  Sand- 
wiches, and  Beverages,  $1  net:  Browne  & 
Howell  Company. 

Motherliness  and  Education  for  Motherhood,  by 
Ellen  Key,  $1.50  net:   G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

The  Cyclopedia  of  Social  Usage,  bv  Helen  L. 
Roberts,  $2.50  net;   G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 


What  a  Salesman  Should  Know,  by  Henry  C. 
Taylor,  75  cents  net;  Browne  &:  Howell  Com- 
pany. 

Yale  Readings  in  Insurance,  edited  by  Lester  \N  . 
Zartman,  Ph.  D.,  revised,  with  additions,  by 
William  H.  Price,  Ph.  D.,  2  vols.,  each  $2.25 
net;  Yale  University  Press. 


AGRICULTURAL. 

American  Irrigation  Farming,  bv  W.  H.  Olin, 
illus.,  $1.50  net:   A.    C.    McClurg  &  Co. 

Farm  Structures,  by  K.  J.  T.  Ekblaw;  Macmillan 
Company. 

Garden  and  Farm  Almanac  for  1914,  paper,  25 
cents  net;  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

Lippincott's  Farm  Manuals,  new  vol.:  Productive 
Poultry  Husbandry,  by  Harry  R.  Lewis,  B.  S., 
illus.,  $2   net;   J.    B.   Lippincott   Company. 

Rural  Science  Series,  edited  by  L.  H.  Bailey,  new 
vols. :  Farm  Forestry,  by  E.  G.  Cheyney ; 
Fruit  Insects,  by  M.  V.  Slingerland  and  C.  R. 
Crosby;  Household  Insects,  by  Glenn  W.  Her- 
rick; The  Diseases  of  Animals,  by  Nelson  S. 
Mayo,  revised  ed. ;  each  illus. ;  Macmillan 
Company. 

Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  edited  by 
Liberty  H.  Bailey,  revised  and  enlarged  ed.. 
Vol.  I,  illus.  in  color,  etc.;  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 

The  Knapp  Method  of  Growing  Cotton,  by  H.  E. 
Savcly  and  W.  B.  Mercier,  illus.,  $1  net; 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 


PSYCHOLOGY  AND  ETHICS. 

An  Introduction  to  Kant,  by  P.  H.  Fogel  and  G. 
W.   T.   Whitney ;   Macmillan   Company. 

A  Reading  Book  in  Modern  Philosophy,  by  G.  E. 
Partridge,  $1.50  net;  Sturgis  &  Walton  Com- 
pany. 

Outlines  of  a  Modern  System  of  Ethics,  by  Ru- 
dolf Eucken,  trans,  from  the  German  by  Mar- 
garet von  Ledgewitz,  $1  net;  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons. 

Psvchology  in  Dailv  Life,  by  Carl  Emil  Seashore, 
$1.50  net;    D.   Appleton   &   Co. 

The  Encyclopedia  of  the  Philosophical  Sciences, 
edited  by  Wilhelm  Windelband  and  Arnold 
R-uge,  Vol,  I ;  Macmillan  Company. 


The  Philosophy  of  Nietzsche,  an  exposition  and  an 
appreciation,  by  Chatterton  Hiil,  $2.50  net; 
D.    Appleton  &   Co. 

The  Principles  of  Character  Making,  bv  Arthur 
Holmes,  Ph.  D.,  $1.50  net;  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company. 

The  Problem  of  Evil,  and  other  lectures,  by  Rabin- 
dranath  Tagore:   Macmillan  Company. 

The  Quest  Library,  edited  by  G.  R.  S.  Mead,  first 
vols.:  Catholic  Mysticism,  by  Baron  Friedrich 
von  Hugel;  Buddhist  Psychology,  by  Mrs. 
Rhys  Davids;  Mystics  of  Islam,  by  Reynolds 
A.  Nicholson ;  Ethical  and  Social  Significance 
of  Personality,  by  William  Brown;  Macmillan 
Company. 

The  Unconscious,  the  fundamentals  of  human  per- 
sonality, by  Morton  Prince,  LL.  D.,  $1.50  net; 
Macmillan   Company. 


NEW  EDITIONS. 

Macaulay'5  History  of  England,  edited  by  Pro- 
fessor Firth,  Vol.  I;   Macmillan  Company. 

Poetical  Works  of  Oscar  Wilde,  including  poems 
in  prose,  with  biographical  introduction  by 
Nathan  Haskell  Dole,  with  portraits,  60  cents; 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company. 

Ramona,  by  Helen  Hunt  Jackson,  tourists"  ed., 
with  introduction  explaining  the  genesis  of  the 
story  by  A.  C.  Woman,  illus.,  $2  net;  Little. 
Brown   &   Co. 


Cover   Design    from    Thomas    Y.   Crozcell    Co. 


Representative  English  Comedies,  edited  by  Charles 
Mills  Gayley,  Vol.  I,  The  Later  Contempo- 
raries of  Shakespeare,  $2.25  net;  Macmillan 
Company. 

Romantic  Ballads,  trans,  from  the  Danish,  and 
miscellaneous  pieces,  by  George  Borrow,  wilh 
biographical  note  bv  Clement  Shorter,  limited 
ed.,  $3.50  net,  de  luxe  ed.,  $5  net;  G.  K 
Putnam's   Sons. 

Shakespeare's  Complete  Works,  with  introduction 
and  notes  by  Charlotte  Porter  and  Helen  A. 
Clarke,  pocket  ed.,  12  vols.,  $4.20;  Thomas 
Y.    Crowell   Company. 

The  Collected  Poems  of  Alice  Meynell,  with  photo- 
gravure portraits,  $1.50  net;  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons. 

The  Collected  Works  of  Francis  Thompson,  3  vols., 
with  photogravure  frontispiece,  $5.50  net: 
Charles    Scribner's    Sons. 

The  Complete  Works  of  James  Whitcomb  Riley, 
biographical  ed.,  edited  by  Edmund  H.  Eitel. 
6  vols.,  illus.,  $12  net;  Bobbs-Merrill  Com- 
pany. 

The  Complete  Works  of  Robert  Browning,  includ- 
ing a  number  of  poems  now  published  for  the 
first  time,  Globe  ed.,  $1.75  net;  Macmillan 
Company. 

The  Diamond  Necklace,  by  Thomas  Carlyle,  limited 
Riverside  Press  ed.,  with  vignettes,  $5  net; 
Houghton  Mifflin   Company. 

The  Loeb  Classical  Library,  edited  by  T.  E.  Page. 
M.  A.,  and  W.  H.  D.  Rouse,  Litt.  D.,  new 
vols.:  Appian's  Roman  History,  Vol.  IV; 
Julian,  Vol.  II;  Lucian,  Vol.  II;  Menander; 
Plutarch,  twelve  lives,  Vol.  I:  Apuleius's 
Golden  Ass,  2  vols.;  Cicero's  De  Fimbus:  Let- 
ters to  Atticus,  Vol.  II;  De  Ofliciis;  Horace's 
Odes ;  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  2  vols. ;  Pe- 
tronius;  Seneca's  Tragedies,  2  vols.;  Tacitus's 
Dialogues,  Germania,  and  Agricola;  Diaphnis 
and  Chloe;  per  vol.,  $1.50  net;  Macmillan 
Company. 

The  Man  Without  a  Country,  and  other  stories. 
by  Edward  Everett  Hale,  35  cents:  Thomas 
Y.    Crowell    Company. 


.Thou  j 
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Cover  Design  from  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 


The  New  Grant  White  Shakespeare,  with  memoirs, 
introductions,  and  notes  by  Richard  Grant 
White,  revised,  supplemented,  and  annotated 
by  William  P.  Trent,  LL.  D.,  Benjmain  Wells, 
Ph.  D.,  and  John  P.  Henneman,  Ph.  D.,  new 
illus.  library  ed.,  18  vols.,  illus.  in  photo- 
gravure, etc.,  $36  net;   Little,    Brown  &  Co. 

The  Poems  and  Ballads  of  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son, with  portrait,  $2  net;  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons. 

The  Red  Room,  by  August  Strindberg,  $1.25  net; 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

The  Tudor  Shakespeare,  edited  by  William  Allan 
Neilson  and  Ashley  H.  Thorndike,  new  vols.: 
The  Tempest,  edited  by  Herbert  E.  Greene ; 
Antonv  and  Cleopatra,  edited  by  George 
Wylh-s  Benedict ;  The  Facts  About  Shake- 
speare, by  William  Allan  Neilson  and  Ashley 
H.  Thorndike;  per  vol.,  cloth.  25  cents  and 
35  cents  net;  Macmillan  Company. 

The  Variorum  Shakespeare,  edited  by  Horace 
Howard  Furness,  Ph.  D.,  new  vol.:  Cymbe- 
line,    $4   net;    J.    B.    Lippincott    Company. 

The  Works  of  Anatole  France,  new  popular- 
priced  ed.,  first  vols. :  The  Red  Lily,  trans, 
by  Winifred  Stephens;  At  the  Sign  of  the 
Reine  Pedauque,  trans,  by  Mrs.  Wilfrid  Tack- 
son;  The  Gods  Are  Athirst,  trans,  by  Alfred 
Allinson;  each  $1.25  net;  John  Lane  Com- 
pany. 
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The  Works  of  Charles  Lamb,  edited  by  E.  V. 
Lucas,  6  vols.,  with  frontispieces,  $9  net;  Mac- 
millan   Company. 

The  Writings  of  Bret  Harte,  complete  pocket  ed., 
19  vols.,  with  photogravure  frontispieces,  per 
vol.  $1.50  net;  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

The  Writings  of  George  Eliot,  Riverside  ed.,  22 
vols.,  with  photogravure  frontispieces,  per  set 
$27.50  net,  per  vol.  $1.25  net;  Houghton 
Mifflin    Company. 

The  Writings  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Gray  lock 
ed.,  22  vols.,  with  photogravure  frontispieces, 
per  set  $27.50  net,  per  vol.  $1.25  net;  Hough- 
ton  Mifflin    Company. 

Washington's  Farewell  Address,  limited  Riverside 
Press    ed.;    Houghton    Mifflin    Company. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

All    About    Postage    Stamps,    by    Fred    J.    Melville, 

illus.,  $1.50  net;   J.   B.   Lippincott   Company. 
A  House  of  Pomegranates,  by  Oscar  Wilde,  $1.25 

net;   Thomas   B.    Mosher. 
A    Manual    for    Writers,    by   John    M.    Manly    and 

John    Arthur    Powell,    $1    net;    University    of 

Chicaco  Press. 
Ann,  a  memory,  by  Thomas  de  Quincey,   50  cents 

net;   Thomas    B.    Mosher. 


Cover  Design   from   Thomas    Y.   Crowell   Co. 


Arms  and  Armour,  by  Guy  F.  Laking,  illus.;  Man- 
millan   Company. 

Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Letters  Belonging  to  the 
Konjunjik  Collection  of  the  British  Museum, 
Parts  XII  and  XIII,  edited  by  Robert  F. 
Harper;    L'nivcrsity   of    Chicago    Press. 

A  Woman  Rice  Planter,  by  Patience  Pennington, 
with  introduction  by  Owen  Wister,  illus.,  $2.50 
net;    Macmillan    Company. 

Comfort  Found  in  Good  Old  Books,  by  George 
Hamlin  Fitch,  illus.,  $1.50  net;  Paul  Elder 
&  Co. 

Continental  Legal  History  Series,  new  vols.:  Great 
Jurists  of  the  World,  by  various  authors, 
edited  by  Edward  Manson,  with  portraits,  $5 
net;  History  of  Continental  Criminal  Pro 
cedure,  by  A.  Esmein,  with  chapters  by  Fran- 
cois Garraud  and  C.  J.  A.  Mittermaier,  trans, 
from  the  French  by  John  Simpson,  $4.50  net; 
Little,    Brown  &  Co. 

Dame  Fashion,  155  colored  plates  accompanied  by 
running  commentary  on  modes  and  manners 
from  17S6  to  1912,  by  Julius  N.  Price,  $16 
net;    Charles  Scribner's   Sons. 

Empedocles  on  Etna,  a  dramatic  poem,  by  Matthew 
Arnold,    $2.50    net;    Thomas    B.    Mosher. 

Father  Damien,  an  open  letter,  by  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,    50   cents   net;    Thomas   B.    Mosher. 

Foundation  Stones  to  Happiness  and  Success,  by 
James  Allen,  50  cents  net;  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
Company. 

Handy  Book  of  Curious  Information,  by  William 
S.  Walsh,  $3.50  net;  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany. 

How  to  Improve  the  Memory,  by  Edwin  G.  Law- 
rence, 50  cents  net;  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

In  Praise  of  Omar,  by  the  Hon.  John  Hay,  25 
cents  net;  Thomas  B.  Mosher. 

Intimations,  a  volume  of  essays,  by  John  D. 
Barry,  $1.50  net;  Paul  Elder  &  Co. 

Lexicographical  Study  of  the  Legal  and  Govern- 
mental Terms  Common  to  the  Macedonian 
Greek  Inscriptions  and  the  New  Testament; 
University    of    Chicago    Press. 

Memories  of  President  Lincoln,  by  Walt  Whit- 
man, $3  net;  Thomas  B.  Mosher. 

Minions  of  the  Moon,  a  little  book  of  song  and 
story,  by  Madison  Cawein,  $1.25  net;  Stewart 
&  Kidd  Company. 

Mothering  on  Perilous,  by  Lucy  Furman,  illus., 
$1.50  net;  Macmillan  Company. 


FLYING  INN 


Cover  Design  from  John  Lane  Company. 


Our  Lady's  Tumbler,  a  twelfth-century  legend 
done  out  of  old  French  into  English  by  Philip 
H.  Wicksteed,  $1   net;  Thomas  B.   Mosher. 

Passages  from  the  Philosophy  of  Herbert  Spen- 
cer, chosen  by  Clara  Sherwood  Stevens,  $1.50 
net;    Thomas    B.    Mosher. 

Patience  and  Her  Garden,  by  Ida  Smith  Decker, 
with  frontispiece,  35  cents  net;  Paul  Elder  & 
Co. 

Plato's  Apology  of  Socrates,  trans,  by  Benjamin 
Jowett,   $1.50  net;  Thomas  B.   Mosher. 

Poems,  by  Francis  Thompson,  $1.50;  Thomas  B. 
Mosher. 

Reaching  Up  and  Out,  by  Amos  R.  Wells,  50 
cents  net;   Thomas  Y.   Crowell   Company. 

Roget's  Thesaurus,  popular  ed.,  revised  and  en- 
larged by  J.  L.  Roget,  $1  net;  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell   Company. 

Salome,  a  tragedy  in  one  act,  by  Oscar  Wilde, 
trans,  from  the  French  by  Alfred  Bruce 
Douglas,    $1.50    net;    Thomas    B.    Mosher. 

Ships  and  Ways  of  Other  Days,  by  E.  Keble 
Chatterton,  illus.,  $4  net;  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company. 

Syntax  of  the  Participle  in  the  Apostolic  Fathers, 
by  Henry  B.  Robinson ;  University  of  Chi- 
cago  Press. 

The  Armourer  and  His  Craft,  by  Charles  Ffoulkes 
illus.,  $15  net;   Small,   Maynard  &  Co. 

The  Blessed  Damozel,  by  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti, 
$1.50  net;  Thomas  B.  Mosher. 


The  Bride's  Book,  a  book  fer  a  wedding  record, 
illus.  by  Earl  Stetson  Crawford,  $2.50;  Bobbs- 
Merrill    Company. 

The  Care  and  Culture  of  Men,  by  David  Starr  Jor- 
dan, with  frontispiece,  $1.25  net;  Whittaker  & 
Ray-Wiggin  Company. 

The  Curious  Lore  of  Precious  Stones,  by  George 
Frederick  Kunz,  Ph.  D.,  illus.  in  color,  etc., 
$5  net;  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 

The  Eclogues  and  Georgics  of  Virgil,  done  into 
English  prose  by  J.  W.  Mackail,  $1  net; 
Thomas  B.  Mosher. 

The  Renaissance:  Studies  in  Art  and  Poetry,  by 
Walter   Pater,    $2.50   net;    Thomas    B.    Mosher. 

The  French  and  the  English,  by  Laurence  Jerrold, 
$2.50  net;   Dodd,   Mead  &  Co. 

The  Happy  Prince,  and  other  tales,  by  Oscar 
Wilde,   $1.25   net;    Thomas   B.    Mosher. 

The  Home  University  Library  of  Modern  Knowl- 
edge, new  vols. :  Germany  of  Today,  by 
Charles  Tower;  Plant  Life  and  Evolution,  by 
J.  B.  Farmer;  Ancient  Art  and  Ritual,  by 
Jane  Harrison;  A  History  of  Freedom  of 
Thought,  by  J.  B.  Bury ;  Bacteriology  and 
Disease,  by  W.  T.  Councilman;  Euripides,  by 
Gilbert  Murray;  Shelley,  Godwin,  and  Their 
Circle,  by  H.  N.  Brailsford;  Nerves,  by  D. 
Fraser  Harris;  Latin  America,  by  William  R. 
Shepard;  The  Ocean,  by  Sir  John  Murray; 
each  50  cents  net;  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

The  Iron  Wall,  by  Gerard  Fiennes,  illus.  in  color 
by  Donald  Maxwell,  $6  net;  John  Lane  Com- 
pany. 

The  Land  of  Heart's  Desire,  by  William  Butler 
Yeats,    $1.50  net;    Thomas   B.    Mosher. 

The  Letter  Writer's  Handbook,  by  John  Rexburn, 
75   cents  net;    Browne  &  Howell  Company. 

The  Lost  Language  of  Symbolism,  an  inquiry  into 
the  origin  of  certain  letters,  words,  etc.,  by 
Harold  Bayley,  2  vols.,  illus.,  $6  net;  J.  B. 
Lippincott    Company. 

The  Making  of  a  Forester,  by  Gifford  Pinchot,  $1 
net;  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 

The  Mastery  of  Grief,  bv  Bolton  Hall,  $1  net> 
Henry  Holt  &  Co. 


A    Little    Captive    Lad,    by    Beulah    Marie    Dix,    50 

cents  net;    Macmillan   Company. 
A  Scout  of  Today,  by  Isabel  Hornibrook,  illus.,  $1 

net;    Houghlon    Mifflin    Company. 
Aunt  Jimmy's  Will,   by  Mabel   Osgood   Wright,   50 

cents    net ;    Macmillan    Company. 
Ballads    of    the    Be-Ba-Boes,    by    D.     K.     Stevens, 

illus.,    $1.50    net;    Houghton    Mifflin    Company. 
Behind  the  Garden  Wall,  by  Robert  Wallace,  illus. 

in    color    by    Elsinore    Robinson    Crowell,     $1 

net;   Paul   Elder  &   Co. 
Betty-Bide-At-Home,    by    Beulah    Marie   Dix,    illus., 

$1.25  net;    Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
Bill-The-Minder,  by   W.    Heath    Robinson,    illus.   by 

the  author,   $3.50  net;  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
Billy    Popgun,    by    Milo    Winter,    illus.    in    color, 

$1.50    net;    Houghton    Mifflin    Company. 
Bob    Dashaway     in    the     Frozen     Seas,     by     Cyrus 

Townsend    Brady,    illus.,    $1.25;    Dodd,    Mead 

&   Co. 
Boy    Scouts    in    a    Lumber    Camp,    by    James    Otis, 

illus.   by  Copeland,   $1.25;   Thomas   Y.   Crowell 

Company. 
Boys*    Life   of   General    Sheridan,    by    Warren    Lee 

Goss,    with    maps    and    illus.,    $1.50;    Thomas 

Y.    Crowell    Company. 
Camp   Brave   Pine,  by   Harriet  T.    Comstock,   $1.25 

net;  Thomas  Y.   Crowell   Company. 
Children's    Book    of    Christmas    Stories,    edited    by 

Asa     Don     Dickinson     and     Ada    M.     Skinner, 

$1.25    net;    Doubleday,    Page   &    Co. 
Children    of  the  Wild,   by    Charles    G.    D.    Roberts, 

illus.,    $1.35    net;    Macmillan    Company. 
Christinas  Tree  House,  by  Mary  F.  Leonard,  illus., 

$1.50;  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company. 
Clover,    by    Susan    Coolidge,    new    illus.    ed.,    $1.50; 

Little,    Brown   &    Co. 
Colette    in    France,    by    Etta    Blaisdell    McDonald, 

illus.,    60    cents;    Little,    Brown    &    Co. 
Daddy-Do-Funny,   by   Ruth    McEnery    Stuart,    tlius. 

by  G.  H.  Clements,  $1  net;  Century  Company. 
Donald   Kirk,    the   Morning   Record  Correspondent, 

by    Edward    Mott    Woolley,    illus.    bv    George 

Varian,  $1.20  net;   Little,   Brown  &  Co. 


Illustration  from   "Lady  Laughter,"  by  Ralph  Henry  Barbour. 
/.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 


The  Minimum  Wage  and  Syndicalism,  by  Hon. 
James  Boyle,  $1  net;  Stewart  &  Kidd  Com- 
pany. 

The  Ministry  of  Beauty,  ethical  essays  of  love  a.id 
service,  by  Stanton  Davis  Kirkham,  $1.50  net; 
Paul  Elder  &  Co. 

The  New  Life  of  Dante  Alighieri,  trans,  by  Dante 
Gabriel  Rossetti,  $1.25  net;  Thomas  B. 
Mosher. 

The  Panama  Canal,  16  color  photographs,  by 
Earle    Harrison,    $1    net;    Moffat,    Yard   &    Co. 

The  Panama  Canal,  by  Duncan  E.  McKinlay,  illus., 
75  cents  net;  Whittaker  &  Ray-Wiggin  Com- 
pany. 

The  Panama  Gateway,  by  Joseph  Bucklin  Bishop, 
illus.,   $2.50  net;   Charles   Scribner's  Sons. 

The  Philosophy  of  Ingersoll,  edited  and  arranged 
by  Vera  Goklthwaite,  $1.50  net;  Paul  Elder 
&  Co. 

The  Sweet  Miracle,  by  Eca  de  Queiroz,  done  into 
English  by  Edgar  Prestage,  50  cents  net ; 
Thomas   B.   Mosher. 

The  Truth  About  Woman,  by  C.  Gasquoine  Hart- 
ley, Mrs.  Walter  Gallichan,  $2.50  net;  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co. 

Training  for  Efficiency,  by  Orison  Swett  Marden, 
$  1.25    net ;    Thomas   Y.    Crowell    Company. 

Training  Young  Horses  to  Jump,  by  Geoffrey 
Brooke;   E.   P.   Dutton  &  Co. 

Three  Legends  of  the  Christ  Child,  by  Fiona  Mac- 
Leod,  $1.50  net;   Thomas  B.    Mosher. 

Under  the  Microscope,  by  Algernon  Charles  Swin- 
burne,   $2.50    net;    Thomas    B.    Mosher. 

Watch  Your  Step,  monologues  of  a  subway  guard, 
by  Alvin  McCaslin,  50  cents  net;  B.  W. 
Huebsch. 

Your  Child  Today  and  Tomorrow,  by  Sidonie 
Matzner  Gruenberg,  $1.25  net;  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott Company. 

Year  Books,  12  Richard  II,  1388,  English  Com- 
mon Law  Reports,  edited  by  George  F. 
Deiser;    Harvard    University    Press. 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

A  Book  of  Fairy-Tale  Bears,  by  Clifton  Johnson, 
illus.,  75  cents  net;  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany. 

A  Boy  Scout  in  the  Balkans,  by  J.  Finnemore, 
$1.25    net;    J.    B.    Lippincott   Company. 

Airship  Cruising  from  Silver  Fox  Farm,  by  James 
Otis,  illus.  by  Copeland,  $1.50;  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell    Company, 

Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland,  and  Through 
the  Looking  Glass,  2  vols,  in  one,  by  Lewis 
Carroll,   50   cents   net;    Macmillan   Company, 


Dorothy  Brooke  Across  the  Sea,  by  Frances  C. 
Sparhawk,  illus.  by  Merrill,  $1.50;  Thomas 
Y.    Crowell    Company. 

Dream  Fox  Story  Book,  by  Mabel  Osgood  Wright, 
50   cents   net;    Macmillan   Company. 

Field  and  Forest  Friends,  by  Clarence  Hawkes, 
illus.  by  Charles  Copeland,  $1.25  net;  Browne 
&   Howell    Company. 

For  Uncle  Sam,  Boss;  or,  Boy  Scouts  at  Panama, 
by  Percy  K.  Fitzhugh,  illus.  by  Fisk,  $1.25; 
Thomas  Y.   Crowell  Company. 

Heidi,  by  Johanna  Spyri,  illus.  in  color  by  Cope- 
land, $1.50  net;  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Com- 
pany. 

Henley  on  the  Battle  Line,  by  Frank  E.  Channon, 
illus.  by  William  Kirkpatrick,  $1.50;  Little, 
Brown  &  Co. 

Heroes  of  Modern  Europe,  by  Alice  Birkhead, 
illus.,  $1.50  net;  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Com- 
pany. 

Heroes  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  by  Rev.  Edward 
Gilliat,  M.  A.,  illus.,  $1.50  net;  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott   Company. 

Hilda's  Experiences,  by  May  Baldwin,  $1.25  net; 
J.   E.    Lippincott    Company. 

In  Music  Land,  a  handbook  for  little  people,  by 
George  P.  Upton,  illus.  by  James  Blomfield, 
$1.25   net;   Browne  &  Howell  Company. 

In  My  Nursery,  by  Laura  E.  Richards,  illus.,  $1 
net;  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

In  the  Days  of  Lionheart,  by  Wallace  Gandv, 
illus.  by  Orr,  $1.50  net;  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
Company. 

In  the  High  Valley,  by  Susan  Coolidge,  new  illus. 
ed.,   $1.50;    Little    Brown    &    Co. 

In  Once  Upon  a  Time,  by  Lilian  Gask,  illus.  by 
Wilson,  $1.50  net;  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Com- 
pany. 

Happy  Acres,  by  Edna  H.  L.  Turpin,  illus.  by 
Mary  Lane  McMillan,  $1.25  net;  Macmillan 
Company. 

Jack  the  Young  Cowboy,  by  George  Bird  Grinnell, 
illus.,    $1    net;    Frederick   A.    Stokes   Company. 

Jungle  Jingles,  verse  and  pictures  by  Oliver  Her- 
ford,  $1   net;  Century  Company. 

Lessons  from  Nature's  Workshop,  by  William  T. 
Claxton,  illus.,  $1  net;  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
Company. 

Little  Girl  Blue  Plays  "I  Spy,"  by  Josephine 
Scribner  Gates,  illus.,  50  cents  net;  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company. 

Laddie,  the  Master  of  the  House,  by  Lily  F, 
Wesselhoeft,  illus.  by  Elizabeth  R.  Withington, 
$1.20   net;   Little,    Brown   &  Co. 

Little  Schoolmate  Series,  edited  by  Florence  Con- 
verse, new  vols.:  In  Sunny  Spain,  by  Pro- 
fessor   Katharine    Lee    Bates,    illus.    by    Alice 


Beard;  Under  Greek  Skies,  bv  Mme.  Julia  D. 
Dragoumis,  illus.  by  Margaret  E.  Webb;  A 
Boy  in  Eirinn,  by  Padraic  Colum,  illus.  by 
Jack  Yeats;  each,  $1  net;  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

Little  Shavers,  picture-studies  from  real  life,  by 
J.  R.   Shavers,  $1    net;   Century  Company. 

Messmates,  by  Professor  William  O.  Stevens, 
illus.  by  William  T.  Thomson,  $1.25  net;  J. 
B.  Lippincott  Company. 

Mdishipman  Days,  by  Roger  West,  illus.,  $1  net; 
Houghton    Mifflin    Company. 

Miss  Santa  Claus  of  the  Pullman,  by  Annie  Fel- 
lows Johnston,  illus.  in  color,  etc.,  by  Regi- 
nald  Birch,  $1.20  net;   Century   Company. 

Mother  West  Wind's  Neighbors,  by  Thornton  W. 
Burgess,  illus.  by  George  Kerr,  $1;  Little, 
Brown  &  Co. 

Ned  Brewster's  Bear  Hunt,  by  Chauncey  J.  Haw- 
kins,  illus.,   $1.20   net;    Little,    Brown   &   Co. 

Norse  Fairy  Tales,  trans,  by  Sir  George  Webbe 
Dasent,  illus.  by  Reginald  D.  Knowles  and 
Horace  J.  Knowles,  $1.50  net;  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott   Company. 

Old  China  and  Young  America,  by  Sarah  Pike 
Conger,  illus.,  75  cents  net;  Browne  &  Howell 
Company. 

On  Nature's  Trail,  by  F.  St.  Mars,  illus.  in  color, 
$2  net;  George  H.  Doran  Company. 


Cover  Design  from  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company, 


On  the  Plains  with  Custer,  by  Edwin  L.  Sabiu, 
illus.  by  Charles  H.  Stephens,  $1.25  net;  J. 
B.    Lippincott   Company. 

Partners  for  Fair,  by  Alice  Calhoun  Haines,  illus., 
$1.25    net;    Henry  Holt   &    Co. 

Patty's  Social  Season,  bv  Carolyn  Wells,  illus., 
$1.25;    Dodd,    Mead    &    Co. 

Peter  Pan  ABC,  verses  and  illus.  in  color  by 
Flora  White,  $1  net;  George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany. 

Phcebe's  Hero,  illus.  in  color  by  Percy  Tarrant, 
$1    net;   J.    B.    Lippincott   Company. 

Pinocchio  Under  the  Sea,  trans,  from  the  Italian 
of  Collodi  by  Carolyn  Della-Chiesa,  edited  by 
John  W.  Davis,  illus.  in  color  and  black  and 
white  by  Florence  Rutledge  Abel  Wilde,  $1.20 
net;   Macmillan   Company. 

Plays  for  the  Home,  by  Augusta  Stevenson,  illus., 
$1.25    net;     Houghton     Mifflin    Company. 

Pickett's  Gap,  by  Homer  Greene,  50  cents  net; 
Macmillan    Company. 

Poems  of  Childhood,  by  Githa  Sowcrby,  illus.  in 
color  by  MHHcent  Sowerby,  $1.50  net;  George 
H.    Doran    Company. 

Round  the  Yule  Log,  by  P.  Chr.  Ashbjornsen, 
trans,  by  H.  L.  Braekstad,  with  an  introduc- 
tion by  Edmund  W.  Gosse,  illus.,  $1.50  net; 
J.    B.    Lippincott   Company. 

Saints  and  Heroes;  Since  the  Middle  Ages,  by 
George  Hodges,  illus.,  $1.35  net;  Henry  Holt 
&  Co. 

Stories  from  Dutch  History,  by  Arthur  H.  Daw- 
son, illus.,  $1.50  net;  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
Company. 

Stories  of  Old  Greece  and  Rome,  by  Emilie  Kip 
Baker,   illus.,    $1.50   net;    Macmillan    Company.' 

Story  of  the  French  Revolution,  by  Alice  Birk- 
head, illus.,  $1.50  net;  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
Company. 

Story  Book  Treasures,  by  Clara  Murray,  illus.  by 
Sarah  K.  Smith,  75  cents;  Little,  Brown  & 
Co. 

Snow  White,  a  fairv  play  from  the  Brothers 
Grimm,  illus.  by  C.  B.  Falls,  $2  net;  Dodd, 
Mead   &   Co. 


Cover  Design  from  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 


Twilight   Town,    by    Mary    Frances    Blaisdell,    illus. 

by     Henrietta     S.     Adams,     60     cents;     Little, 

Brown   &    Co. 
Tales  of  Two    Bunnies,    by    Katharine   Pyle,    illus., 

$1   net;    E.  P.   Dutton  &  Co. 
Tanglewood  Tales,  by   Nathaniel  Hawthorne,    illus. 

in  color,    etc.,    $1.50    net;    Thomas    Y.    Crowell 

Company. 
The   Adventures    of    Redy    Fox,    by    Thornton    W. 

Burgess,    illus.    by    Harrison    Cady,    50    cents 

net;    Little,   Brown  &  Co. 
The    Adventures    of   Johnny    Chuck,    by    Thornton 

W.  Burgess,  illus.  by  Harrison  Cady,  50  cents 

net;   Little,   Brown  &  Co. 
The   Adventures  of  Akbar,   by    Flora  Annie   Steel, 

illus.  in  color,  $1.35  net;   Frederick  A.  Stokes 

Company. 
The    Arabian    Nights,    edited    by    Frances    Jenkins 

Olcott;    Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
The    Bears    of    Blue    River,    by    Charles    Major,    50 

cents  net;    Macmillan    Company. 
The    Big    Book    of   Aeroplanes,    illus.    in    color,    $1 

net;    George   H.    Doran    Company. 
The    Boys'    Book    of    Aeroplanes,    by    T.    O'Brien 

Hubbard  and   Charles   C.   Turner,    illus.,   $1.75 

net;  Frederick  A.   Stokes  Company. 
The    Book   of  the    Campfire    Girls,    illus.,    25    cents 

net;    George   II.    Doran    Cora 
The    Book   of   Christmas,    by   Hamil 

50  cents  net;    Macmillan   Company. 
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The  Boy  Editor,   by  Winifred    Kirkland,  ill 

Houghton    Mifflin   Company. 
The     Boy     Scout's    Hike     Book,    illus.,    50    cents; 

Doubledav.  Page  &  Co. 
The  Kovs    Wellington,  by  H.  F.  B.  \\  heeler,  illus.. 

§1  10    net;    Thomas    V.    Crowell    Company. 
The     Boy     Wood-Crafters.    by     Clarence     Hawkes, 
s.  by  Charles  Copeland,  $1.25  net;  Browne 

&    Howell    Company.  _..,,  t 

The  Bible  Storv  and  Its  Teaching  for  Children,  by 

Baroness    Freda    de    Knoop,    illus.    in    color, 

$2  50;  E.   P.   Dutton  &  Co. 
The  Book  of  the  Sagas,  by  Alice  S.  Hoffman,  illus. 

in  color.  $2-50;  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
The  Child's  Book  of  American  History,  by  Albert 

T      Blai^dell    and    Francis    K_    Ball,    illus.    by 

Frank  T.    Merrill,   75    cents;    Little,  Brown    & 

The  Children's  Blue  Bird,  adapted  for  children  by 
Georgette  Le  Blanc  (Mme.  Maurice  Maeter- 
linck) from  the  play  by  Maurice  Maeterlinck, 
trans,  by  Alexander  Teixeira  de  Mattos,  illus. 
by    Herbert    Pans.    $2.50    net;    Dodd.    Mead    & 

The  Christ-Child  in  Legend  and  Art.  by  Ida  Pren- 
tice Whitcomb  and  Sara  E.  Grosvenor,  illus., 
$1   net;  Dodd.  Mead  &  Co. 


Cover  Design   from    Thomas   Y.   Crowell   Co. 


The  Cub  Reporter,  bv  Edward  Mott  Woolley. 
illus.  by  Arthur  Hutchins,  $1  net;  Frederick 
A.    Stokes   Company. 

The  Cheerful  Chestnut  Children,  text  and  pic- 
tures in  color  by  Clara  Bell  Thurston,  $1.30 
net;  George  H.  Doran  Company. 

The  Child's  Book  of  American  History,  by  Albert 
F.  Blaisdell  and  Frank  K_  Ball,  illus.,  75 
cents;    Little,    Brown   &   Co. 

The  Conquerors  of  Peru,  by  Henry  Gilbert,  illus. 
by  Maybank.  $1.50  net;  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
Company.  . 

The  Freshman  Eight,  bv  Leslie  W.  Quirk,  illus. 
by  Henrv  S.  Watson,  $1.20  net;  Little,  Brown 
&   Co. 

The  Golden  Ghost,  by  H.  Bedford-Jones,  illus.  by 
H.  S.  De  Lay.  $1.25  net:  Browne  &  Howell 
Company. 

The  Girls  of  Abinger  Close,  by  L.  T.  Meade.  $1.23 
net;   J.    B.    Lippincott    Company. 

The  Golden  Dog.  by  Clara  Louise  Burnham,  illus., 
$1    net;    Houghton   Mifflin    Company. 

The  Horsemen  of  the  Plains,  by  Joseph  A.  Alt- 
sheler,    50  cents  net;    Macmillan    Company. 

The  House  with  the  Silver  Door,  by  Eva  March 
Tappan,  illus.,  $1  net;  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany. 

The  Irish  Twins,  bv  Lucy  Fitch  Perkins,  illus., 
SI    net;    Houghton    Mifflin    Company. 

The  Katy  Did  Series,  by  Susan  Coolidge,  illus. 
bv  William  A.  McCullough,  new  ed.:  What 
Katv  Did.  What  Kan-  Did  Xext,  What  Katy 
Did    at    School,    Clover,    In    the    High    \  alley, 

5  vols.,    in    box,    $7.50;    each,    $1.50:     Little, 
Brown  &  Co. 

The  Man  with  the  Iron  Hand,  by  John  C.  Parish, 

illus.,    $1.25    net;    Houghton    Mifflin    Company. 
The   Northmen   in    Britain,  bv  Eleanor  Hull,   illus. 

by    Williams.    51.50    net;    Thomas    Y.    Crowell 

Company. 
The  Pipes  of  Clovis,  bv  Grace  Duffle  Boylan,  illus. 

by    Emily    Hall     Chamberlin,    $1     net;     Little. 

Brown  &  Co. 
The    Potato    Child    and    Others,    three    Christmas 

stories,    by    Mrs.    Charles    J.    Woodbury,    with 

frontispiece,   50   cents  net;    Paul   Elder  &    Co. 
The    Quest  of  the  Fish-Dog   Skin,   by   James  Wil- 

lard     Schultz,     illus.,     $1 .25     net ;      Houghton 

Mifflin  Company. 
The  Railroad  Book,  by  E.  Boyd  Smith,  illus.,  $1.50 

net;   Houghton   Mifflin   Company. 
The    Railway    Children,    by    E.    Nesbit,    50    cents 

net ;    Macmillan    Company. 
The    Responsibilities    of    Buddie,    by   Anna    Chapin 

Rav,    illus.    by    Harriet     Roosevelt     Richards, 
Little,    Brown   &  Co. 
The  Rose  Fairy  Book,  illus.  in  color  by  Lilian  A. 

Govey,   S2   net:  George  H.   Doran  Company. 
There  She  Blows,  bv  James  Cooper  Wheeler,  illus.. 

$1.20  net;    E.    P.   Dutton  &  Co. 
The    Storv    of   Our    Armv    for    Young    Americans, 

by    Willis    I.    Abbot,*  illus.,    $2;    Dodd,    Mead 

6  Co. 

The    Story    of    Humpty    Dumpty.    by     Anna    Alice 

Chapin.     illus.     in     color     by     Ethel     Franklin 

Belts.  $1   net:   Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
The    Slowcoach,    by    E.    V.    Lucas,    50    cents    net; 

Macmillan    Company. 
The  Song  of  Frithiof,    retold   in  modern  verse  by 

G.    C.    Allen.    D.    D.,    illus.    in  color  by    T.    H. 

Robinson,    $1     net;     George    H.    Doran    Com- 

panv. 
The  Stars  and  Their  Stories,  by  Alice  M.  Griffith, 

illus.,    SI. 25    net;    Henrv   Holt   &    Co. 
The    Story-Book    Girls,    by    Christina    Whyte,    50 

cents    net;    Macmillan    Company. 
The    Story   of   Germany,   by   H.    E.    Marshall,    illus. 

in    color.    $2.50    net:    George    H.    Doran    Com- 

panv. 
The    Story-    of    Robert    the    Bruce,    by    Robert    L. 

Mackie.  illus.  by  Williams,  $1.50  net;  Thomas 

Y.    Crowell    Company. 
The  Story  of  Rome,  by  Mary  MacGregor,  illus.  in 

color,    $2.50    net:    Frederick    A.    Stokes    Com- 
pany- 
The    Swiss    Family    Robinson,    illus.    in    color    by 

T.    H.     Robins.n.    S2    net:    George    H.    Doran 

Company. 
The  Tippitv-Flippitts.  by  Edith    B.  Davidson,   illus. 

by    Clara    E.    Atwood,    60    cents    net;     Little, 

Brown  &  Co. 
The    Topsy-Turvy    Fairs-,    bv    Anna    Alice    Chapin. 

illus.  by   Anne   M.    Peck.  $2  net:   Dodd,    Mead 

The  Treasure  Book  of  Children's  \  erse,  an  an- 
thology, edited  by  Mabel  and  Lilian  Quiller- 
Couch'.  illus.  in  color  by  M.  Etheldreda  Gray, 
$5  net;  George  H.  Doran  Company. 
The  Yovage  of  the  Hoppcrgrass,  by  Edmund 
Lester  Pearson,  illus.  by  Thomas  Fogaity. 
$1.50  net,  Macmillan  Company. 
The    Wild    White    Woods,    by    Russell    D.    Smith. 

illu;...    $1.35    net:    E.    P.    Dutton  &   Co. 
The    Wild    Flower    Fairv    Book,    by    Esther    Single 
tor     illus.   in  color  bv  C.    B.    Falls,    $1;    Dodd, 
Mt-d   &  Co. 

iig    Sharpshooter,    by    Everett    T.    Tomlin- 

■llus.,    51.50;    Houehton    Mifflin  Company. 

War's    Book    for    Boys,    by    Herbert    Strang. 

Hus.    in    color,    $1.50    net;    George    H.    Doran 

:?any. 


The    White    Duckling,    trans,    by    Nathan    Haskell 
Dole,    illus.    by    Bilibin,    $1    net;    Thomas    V. 
Crowell    Company. 
Tom    Strong.    Bov-Captain.    bv    Altred    Bishop    Ma- 
son, illus..  $1.25  net:  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
Treasure    Mountain,    by     Edwin     L.     Sabm.     illus. 
by  Rowe,  $1.50;  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company. 
Uncle  Sam.  Wonder  Worker,  by   W.   A.    Du  Puy, 

illus.,  $1.25;    Frederick  A.   Stokes  Company. 
Uncle  Tom  Andy  Bill,  by  Charles  Major,  50  cents 

net;  Macmillan  Company. 
When   I  Was  a  Little  Girl,  by  Zona  Gale,  illus.  in 
.     color  and  black  and  white,  $1.50  net;  Macmil- 
lanl    <-    mpany 
While    Caroline   Was    Growing,    by  Josephine    Das- 
kam    Bacon,    50    cents    net;    Macmillan    Corn- 
Wonderful     Escapes    bv     Americans,     by     William 
Stone   Booth,   illus.,  $2   net;   Houghton    Mifflin 
Company. 
Yoyos  Animal  Friends,  by  Rowland   Strong,  illus. 

in  color,   $1.25    net;    E.    P.    Dutton   &  Co. 
Young  People's  Storv  of  American  Literature,   by 
Ida     Prentice     Whitcomb,     illus..     $1.50     net; 
Dodd.    Mead   S-   Co. 
Young    People's    Storv    of    Art.    by    Ida    Prentice 

Whitcomb.   illus.,   $2:    Dodd.    Mead   &  Co. 

Young   People's    Storv  of    Music,   by    Ida   Prentice 

Whitcomb,  illus..  $2;  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

HOLIDAY  GIFT  BOOKS. 

A  Christmas  Carol,  bv  Charles  Dickens,  illus.  in 
color  by  A.  C.  Michael.  $1.50  net;  George  H. 
Doran    Company. 

A  Christmas  When  the  West  Was  Young,  by 
Cyrus  Townsend  Brady,  decorated  by  Law- 
rence Kennedy,  50  cents  net:   A.    C.    McClurg 

A    Girl's    Life,     pictures     in     color    by    Harrison 
Fisher,  $3.50  net;  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
&  Co. 

A  Hoosier  Romance,  by  James  \\  hitcomb  Riley, 
illus.  by  John  Wolcott  Adams,  $1  net;  Bobbs- 
Merrill  Company. 

A  Line  o*  Cheer  for  Each  Day  o'  the  \ear,  b> 
John  Kendrick  Bangs,  decorated  by  T.  B. 
Hapgood,  $1.25  net;  Little,   Brown  &  Co. 

Alliterative  Anomalies  for  Infants  and  Invalids, 
by  John  Cowie  and  William  Hammond,  car- 
toons printed  in  colors  set  off  by  alliterativt 
text.  75  cents  net;  Dodd,   Mead  &  Co. 
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Intimations    of    Immortality,    by    William    Words- 
worth,  illus.  in  color  by   Norah  Neilson  Gray, 
$2    net:    E.    P.    Dutton    &    Co. 
Ivanhoe.    bv    Walter    Scott,    illus.    in    color    by    E. 
Boyd      Smith,      $2.50    net;    Houghton     Mifflin 
Company. 
Kidnapped,    being   the    memoirs   of   the   adventures 
of    David    Balfour,    by    Robert    Louis    Steven- 
son, with  full-page  illus.,  title-page,  and  cover 
in  color  by  N.    C.  Wyeth,   ^2.25   net;    Charles 
Scribner's   Sons. 
Kioling  Day  by   Day,   edited    by    Alice   C.    Bryant, 

60  cents;  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company. 
Ladv    Laughter,    by    Ralph    Henry    Barbour,    illus. 
"in   color  by    Gayle  Hoskins,    $1.50    net;   J.    B. 
Lippincott   Company. 
Lorna  Doone,  bv  R.  D.    Blackmore,   illus.   in  color 
by    Christopher    Clark,    $2.50    net;    Thomas    \. 
Crowell  Company. 
Meditations,  a  year  book,  by  James  Allen,  $1  net; 

Thomas   Y.   Crowell    Company. 
My     Days     with     the     Fairies,     by     Mrs.     Rodolph 
Stawell,     illus.    in    color    by     Edmund     Dulac, 
$1.50    net:    George    H.    Doran    Company. 
News    of    Spring,    and   other    nature    studies,    com- 
prising   a    new    essay    and    some    already    pub- 
lished,   by    Maurice    Maeterlinck,    trans,     from 
the  French  by  Alexander  Teixeira  de  Mattos, 
illus.  in  color  bv  Edward  J.   Detmold,  $4  net; 
Dodd,    Mead  &  Co. 
Next  Christmas,  by  Byron  E.  Yeatch,  50  cents  net; 

Browne  &  Howell  Company. 
Old    Court    Life   in    Spain,    by    Frances    M.    Elliott, 
illus.  in  photogravure,  etc.,  $5  net;  G-  P.  Put- 
nam's   Sons. 
Old   French   Romances,  done  into  English  by   Wil 
Ham    Morris,    with   an    introduction   by   Joseph 
Jacobs,    4    vols.,    in    box,    $3    net;    Thomas    B. 
Mosher. 
Old    World    Love    Stories,    tales   from    the  days  of 
Marie  de  France  and  other  medi;eval  romances 
and    legends,    trans,    by    Eugene    Mason,    illus. 
in    color    by    R.    L.    Knowles,    $3    net;    E.    P. 
Dutton  &  Co. 
Omar  Khayyam,   illus.   in   color  by   Edmund    Sulli- 
van, $6  net:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
On    Some    of    Life's    Ideals,    by    William    James, 

leather  ed..  $J  net;  Henry  Holt  S:  Co. 
Our    Friend    the     Dog,    by    Maurice    Maeterlinck, 
trans,  from  the  French  by  Alexander  Teixeira 
de    Mattos,    new    ed.,    illus.    in    color    by    Cecil 
Alden,   $1.25    net;    Dodd,   Mead   &   Co. 
Pacific    Shores    from   Panama,   by    Ernest    Peixotto, 
illus.  by  the  author,  $2.50  net;    Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons. 
Parsifal,  the  legend  of  the  Holy    Grail,   trans,    by 
T.     W.     Rolleston,    itlus.     in    color    by    Willy 
Pogany,    $6    net;    Thomas    Y.    Crowell    Com- 
panv. 
Prose  Selections  by  Oscar  Wilde.  5  vols.,  in  box, 

$3.75  net;  Thomas  B.  Mosher.^ 
Poems  from  the  "Leaves  of  Grass"  of  Walt  Whit- 
man,  illus.   in  color  by   Margaret   C.  Cook,   $6 
net;    E.    P.    Dutton  &  Co. 
Poetry    of   Heroism,    selected    and    edited    by    John 
Jean  Lang,  illus.  in  color  by  W.  Rainey,  $2.50 
net:  G.  P.   Putnam's  Sons. 
Poudre  and  Crinolin,  by  Sir  A.  T.   Quiller-Couch, 
illus.     in     color     by     Kay     Neilson,     $5     net; 
George  H.    Doran   Company. 
Oualitv  Street,  by  J-  M.   Barrie,  illus.  in  color  by 
Hugh    Thomson,    $5    net ;    George    H .     Doran 
Company. 
Rhymes  of  a  Rolling  Stone,  by  Robert  W .  Service, 

illus.  ed.,  $2  net;   Dodd.   Mead  &  Co  . 
Riley    Booklets,    seven    titles,    illuminated    in    color 
Edith    Chamberlain,    50    cents    net;    Bobbs- 
Merrill   Companv. 
Rip:    ing    Rhvmes,   bv    Walt    Mason,    illus.    by    Dan 
Sayre    Groesbeck,    $1.25    net;    A.    C.    McClurg 
&   Co.  „  L      _, 

Romantic  America,  by  Robert  Haven  ^cbauffler, 
illus.  in  color,  etc.,  by  Maxfield  Parrish  and 
others.    $5    net;    Century    Company. 


Cover  Design  from  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 


An    Artist    in    Italy,    by    Walter    Tyndale,    illus.    :n 
color  by  the  author,  $5  net;  George  H.  Doran 
Company. 
A  Prayer  for   Christmas  Morning,  by  Henry'   ^"an 
Dyke,    illuminated  in  colors,   50  cents  net;   E. 
P.    Dutton   &   Co. 
A    Rose    of    Old    Quebec,    by    Anne    HolHngsworth 
Wharton,  illus.  by   M.  J.  Spero,  $1.25  net;  J. 
B.  Lippincott  Company. 
A   Venetian  June,  by   Anna   Fuller,   illus.   in   color 
from    paintings    by    Frederick    S.    Coburn,    $3 
net;  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
Beauties,    drawings    in    color    by    Harrison    Fisher, 
with  poems  by  Carolyn  Wells  and  decorations 
by    Theodore    B.    Hapgood,    $3.50    net:    Dodd, 
Mead    &    Co. 
Because    You    Are    You,    bv    Kate    Whiting    Patch, 
illus.  in  color  by  John    Rae,   $1.25  net;   Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co. 
Cathedrals    and    Cloisters   of   Northern    France,   by 
Elise    Whitlock    Rose,    2  vols.,   illus.    in    photo- 
gravure, etc.,  $5  net;  G.   P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
Dream  Life,  by  Donald  G.  Mitchell,  illus.  in  color 
by    E.    M.    Ashe,    $1.50;     Bobbs-Merrill    Com- 
pany. 
Eothen,  or  Traces  of  Travel    Brought  Home   from 
the    East,   by    A.   W.    Kinglake.    with    introduc- 
tion   bv    Samuel    L.    Bensusan,    illus.    in    color 
by  Frank   Brangwyn,   $3.50  net;  J.    B.    Lippin- 
cott Company. 
Excursions,    by    Henry    D.    Thoreau,    illus.     from 
photographs     by     Clifton     Johnson,     $2     net; 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company. 
Fellowship    Books,    first  vols.:    Friendship,  by   Clif- 
ford   Eax;    The    Joy    of    the    Theatre,    by    Gil- 
bert   Cannan;     Divine    Discontent,    by    Jan-.es 
Guthrie;    The    Quest    of    the    Ideal,    by    Grace 
Rhys;  each  75  cents  net;   E.    P.   Dutton  &  Co. 
Five    Idylls    of    Field    and    Hedgerow,    by    Richard 
Jefferies,    5    vols.,    in  box,    $3.75    net;    Thomas 
B.    Mosher. 
Five  Tales  and   a   Study  by    Robert   Louis    Steven- 
son.   5    vols.,    in    box.    $3.75    net;    Thomas    B. 
Mosher. 
Gift    Book,    stamped    in    gold    and    printed    in    four 

colors.  $2  net;  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 
Golf    Yarns,    the    best    things    about    the    game    of 
golf,  compiled  and  illus.  by  H.    B.   Martin,   50 
cents  net;   Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
Good-Bye,  Jim,  by  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  illus.  in 
color    by    Howard    Chandler    Christy,    $1    net; 
Bobbs-Merrill   Company. 
He  Knew  What  Was  in  Man,  an  address,  by  Wil- 
liam Lowe  Bryan,  decorated  in  color  by  Edith 
Chamberlain,  50  cents  net;  Bobbs-Merrill  Com- 
pany. 
Hunting  Songs,  by  G.  J.  Whyte-Meiville,  illus.    in 
color  by  G.  D.  Giles,  $2  net;  J.   B.   Lippincott 
Company. 
In    Thackeray's   London,   by    F.    Hopkinson    Smith, 
illus.    by"    the    author,    $3.50    net;    Doubleday, 
Page  &   Co. 


Cover  Design   from  Little,  Brown   &  Co. 


Rubaivat    of    Omar    Khayyam,    illus.    in    color    by 

Edmund    Dulac,    $1.50   net;    Geoige  H.    Doran 

Company. 
Rubaivat    of    Omar    Khayyam,    illus.    in    color    by 

Rene    Bull,    $5    net;    George    H.    Doran    Com- 
panv. 
Shakespeare's    Comedv    of    As    You    Like    It,    illus. 

in   color   by    Hugh    Thomson,    $2    net;    Geoige 

H.    Doran   Company. 
Shakespeare's  Comedy  of  The  Merchant  of  Venice, 

illus.    in    color    by    Sir    James    Linton,    R.    L. 

$2   net;    George  H.    Doran    Company. 
Songs    from    the    Plavs   of    Shakespeare,    decorated 

by  Edith  A.  Ibbs,  $1  net;  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
Sonnets    bv    Shakespeare,    decorated    by    Edith    A. 

Ibbs,  $1  net:   E.  P.   Dutton  &  Co. 
Stevenson's    Child's    Garden    of    Verses,    illus.     in 

color,    etc.,    by    Emma    Troth,    /3    cents    net; 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
Stories     from     the     Arabian      Nights,      retold      by 

Laurence  Housman,  illus.  in  color  by  Edmund 

Dulac,  $1.50  net;   George  H.  Doran  Company. 
Tales    of    a    Wayside    Inn,    by    Henry    W.    Long- 
fellow,  Visitors'  ed.,   illus.,  $1    net;   Houghton 

Mifflin    Company. 
Tales    from    Washington    Irving's    Traveler,    illus. 

in  color  by  George  W.  Hood.  $2.50  net;  J.  B. 

Lippincott   Company. 
The    Art    of    the    Imperial    Hermitage    Gallery,    by 

James  A.   Schmidt,   illus.,  $2   net;    L.    C.    Page 

&  Co. 
The   "Bow"    Series,  by   Berton    Br3lcy,    first  vols.: 

Love   Lyrics  of  a  Shopgirl;    Love   Lyrics  oj  a 

Chauffeur;  Love  Sonnets  of  a  Manicure;  Son- 
nets   of    a    Suffragette;    each    printed    in    two 

colors,  per  vol.,  50  cents  net;  Browne  &  Howell 

Company. 
The  Carolina  Mountains,  by  Margaret  W.    Money. 

illus.    in  color,  etc.,   $3   net;    Houghton    Mifflin 

Company. 
The    Changing    Year,    by    John    R.    Howard,    with 

photogravure  frontispiece,   $1    net;    Thomas  Y. 

Crowell   Company. 
The    Chimes,    by    Charles    Dickens,    illus.    in    color 

by     Hugh     Thomson,     $1.50     net;     George     H. 

Doran   Company. 
The  Christv  Portfolio  of  American  Belles,  illus.  in 

color,  $2.50;    Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 
The   Compleat    Angler,   by    Izaak   Walton,    illus.    in 

color   by   J.    H.    Thorpe,    $2    net;    George    H. 

Doran  Company. 


The   Country-   of   Sir   Walter   Scott,  by   Charles    S. 
Olcott,  illus.   from  photographs  by  the  author, 
$3   net;    Houghton   Mifflin  Company. 
The    Deserted    Village,    by    Oliver    Goldsmith,    illus. 
in  color  by  W.  Lee  Hankev,  new  and  cheaper 
ed.,  $2.50  net;  Dodd.  Mead  &  Co. 
The  Feast  of  St.   Friend,  by  Arnold  Bennett,  new 
and    cheaper    ed.,    50    cents    net;    George    H. 
Doran   Company. 
The  Flying  Islands  of  the  Night,  by  James  Whit- 
comb Riley,  illus.  in  color  by  Franklin  Booth. 
$3  net;   Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 
The    Four    Seasons,    by    Carl    Ewald,    trans,    from 
the  Danish  bv   Alexander  Teixeira  de   Mattos. 
illus.,  $1.20   net;    Dodd.   Mead   &    Co. 
The    Gathering    of    Brother    Hilarius,    by    Michael 
Fairless,  holiday  ed.,  illus.  in  color  by  Eleanor 
Fortescue  Brickdale,  $2.50  net;   E.    P.  Dutton 
&  Co. 
The    Golden    Treasury    of    Songs    and    Lyrics,    by 
Francis   Turner  Palgrave,  illus.   in  color,   $1.50 
net ;    George   H.    Doran    Company. 
The    Gospel    Story    in    Art,    by    John    La    Farge, 
illus.     from     famous    paintings,     $5     net ;     Mac- 
millan  Company. 
The  Home  Book  of  Verse,  compiled  by  Burton   E. 
Stevenson,    2-vol.  gift   ed.   in   fine  binding,   $1S 
net;  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
The    House   of    Seven    Gables,    by   Nathaniel   Haw- 
thorne,  Visitors'   ed.,   illus.,   $1   net;    Houghton 
Mifflin   Company. 
The    Jungle    Book,    by    Rudyard    Kipling,    illus.    in 
color  by  M.  and  E.  Detmold,  $2.50  net;   Cen- 
tury Company. 
The    Lady  of  the   Lighthouse,  by   Ellen    S.    Wood- 
ruff,   illus.,    $1    net;    George    H.    Doran    Com- 
pany. 
The  Larger  Values,  by  Humphrey  J.  Desmond,  50 

cents  net;    A.    C.    McClurg  &   Co. 
The    Little  Gift   Book,   illus.    in  color  by  Harrison 

Fisher,  $1.25  net;  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
The   Little  Window,  by  Helen  M.  Hodsdon,   illus. 
by     Emily    Hall     Chamberlin,     :>0     cents     net, 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company. 
The   Luck  o'   Lady  Joan,  a   fairy  tale   for  women, 
by   Josephine    Daskam    Bacon,    illus.    by    Clara 
Eisene    Williams,     50    cents    net;     Browne     & 
Howell    Company. 
The  Myths  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  by  Lewis  Spence. 
illus.    in    color,    etc.,    $2.50    net;     Thomas    Y. 
Crowell    Company. 
The  Near  East,  by  Robert  Hichens,  illus.  in  color 
from  paintings  by  Jules  Guerin,   $6  net;  Cen- 
tury Company. 
The    New    Man,   by   Jane    Stone,    with    frontispiece 
by     Emily     Hall     Chamberlin,     75     cents     net : 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company. 
The   Old    Boston    Post    Road,   by    Stephen  Jenkins, 
illus.   from   old   prints,   photographs,   etc.,   $3.50 
net ;    G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons. 
The  Old  Curiosity  Shop,  by  Charles  Dickens,  illus. 
in    color    by    Frank    Reynolds,    $5    net;    George 
H.    Doran   Company. 
The    Pictorial    Life    of    Christ,    illus.    from    scenes 
modeled    bv    D.    Mastroianni,    $2    net;    Dodd. 
Mead  &  Co. 
The    Princess    Badoura    a    tale    from    the    Arabian 
Nights,     retold     by     Laurence     Housman     and 
illus.    in    color    by    Edmund    Dulac,    $3    net; 
George  H.  Doran  Company. 
The   Riley  Baby   Book,  by  James  Whitcomb  Riley, 
illus.    by    William    Cotton,    $1.50    net;     Bobbs- 
Merrill   Company. 
The    Rubaivat   of    Omar    Khayyam,    illus.    in    color 
by     Willy    Pogany.     cheaper     ed.,     $1.50     net; 
Thomas  Y.   Crowell  Company. 
The   Russian   Ballet,  text  by  A.    E.  Johnson,   illus. 
in    color    by     Rene    Bull,    $6    net;     Houghton 
Mifflin  Company. 
The  Secret  of  Love,  by  J.  R.  Miller,  D.  D.,  itlus. 
in    color,    50    cents    net;    Thomsa    Y.    Crowell 
Company. 
The    Sleeping    Beautv,   and  other    fairy  tales    from 
the  old    French,    retold   by   Sir  A.   T.    Quiller- 
Couch,    illus.    in    color   by    Edmund    Dulac,    $2 
net;    George   H.    Doran    Company. 
The    Snow    Queen,    and    other    stories    from    Hans 
Anderson,    illus.    in    color   by    Edmund    Dulac, 
$2  net;  George  H.  Doran  Company. 
The    Song    of    the    Cardinal,    a    love    story    of    the 
Limberlost,  by  Gene  Stratton-Porter.  new  ed., 
illus.    in    color    by    Worth    Brehm,    $1.35    net; 
Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 
The  Spell  Series,  new  vols.:  The  Spell  of  Switzer- 
land,  by   Nathan   Haskell    Dole;    The    Spell    of 
the  Rhine,  bv  Frank  Rov  Fraprie;  each  illus., 
$2.50  net;  L.   C.  Page  &"  Co. 
The  Storv  of  My  Heart,  bv  Richard  Jefferies,  illus. 
in  color  by'E.  W.  Waite,  $2.50;  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co. 
The    Three    Godfathers,    by    Peter    B.    Kyne,    illus. 
bv  Maynard  Dixon,  $1  net:  George  H.  Doran 
Company. 
The  Toiling  of   Felix,   by  Henry  Van    Dyke,    with 
paintings    in    color,    decorations    and    letter-text 
by    Herbert    Moore,    $1.50   net;    Charles   Scrib- 
ner's Sons. 
The  Wind    in   the  Willows,  by  Kenneth   Grahame. 
illus.     in     color    by     Paul     Branson,     $2     net; 
Charles    Scribner's   Sons. 
Their     Christmas    Golden     Wedding,    by     Caroline 
Abbot    Stanley,    illus.    by     Emlen     McConnell, 
50  cents  net;  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company. 


Cover  Design   from    Thomas    Y.   Crozcell   Co. 


Thirtv  Pieces  of  Silver,  a  play  by  Clarence 
Budington  Kelland,  illus.,  50  cents  net;  Har- 
per &   Brothers. 

Tristan  und  Isolde,  retold  by  Oliver  Huckel. 
printed  in  two  colors,  75  cents  net;  Thomas 
Y.  Crowell  Company. 

Under  the  Christmas  Stars,  by  Grace  S.  Richmond, 
illus..  50  cents  net;  Doubleday.  Page  &  Co. 

Under  the  Greenwood  Tree,  by  Thomas  Hardy, 
illus.  in  color  by  Keith  Henderson.  $2.50  net; 
G.  P.   Putnam's  Sons. 

Vanity  Fair,  by  William  Makepeace  Thackeray, 
il  lus.  in  color  by  Lewis  Baumer,  $5  net ; 
George  H.   Doran   Company. 

Village  Life  in  America,  1S52  to  1872.  as  told  in 
the  diary  of  a  school  girl,  by  Caroline  Cowles 
Richards,  with  introduction  by  Margaret  E. 
Sangster,  third  ed..  enlarged  and  illus.,  $1.30 
net;   Henrv  Holt  &  Co. 

Westminster  Abbev.  by  W.  J.  Loftie.  illus.  in  color 
by  Herbert  Railton,  $1.50  net;  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott Company. 

Wives  and  Daughters,  an  every-day  story,  by  Mrs. 
Gaskell.  with  preface  by  Thomas  Seccombe. 
illus.  bv  M.  V.  Wheelhouse,  $1.60  net;  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co. 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
"The  Boys'  Life  of  General  Sheridan,"  by 
Warren  Lee  Goss  (Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Com- 
pany; $1.50),  is  a  complete  account  of  Gen- 
eral Sheridan's  career  from  boyhood  up,  and 
also  a  review  of  all  the  campaigns  with  which 
he  was  identified.  It  is  a  well-written  narra- 
tive and  adapted  to  manly  boys. 

"The  Runner's  Bible,''  compiled  and  anno- 
tated for  the  reading  of  him  who  runs  by  N. 
S.  Holm,  is  published  by  John  Howell,  San 
Francisco.  It  is  written  to  keep  pace  with 
the  hurried  reader,  remind  him  of  the  things 
he  likes  to  remember,  and  starts  him  on  in- 
teresting and  profitable  thoughts.  It  is  printed 
on  French  Japan  paper.  The  price  is  75 
cents  net. 

Mr.  Elmer  Russell  Gregor,  already  known 
as  the  author  of  "Camping  in  the  Wintei 
Woods,"  has  now  written  another  good  fron- 
tier story  for  boys.  It  is  entitled  "Camping 
on  Western  Trails,"  and  describes  the  ad- 
ventures of  two  boys  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. The  illustrations  are  fairly  good.  The 
story  is  published  by  Harper  &  Brothers  and 
the  price  is  $1.25  net. 

A  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  Indian 
life  comes  in  the  form  of  a  volume  by  George 
Bird  Grinnell  entitled  "Blackfeet  Indian 
Stories"  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons ;  $1  net). 
In  addition  to  a  number  of  well-told  myths 
and  legends  the  author  gives  us  some  curious 
information  of  life  among  the  Blackfeet  and 
incidentally  removes  some  misapprehensions 
as  to  Indian  customs. 

The  Macmillan  Company  has  added  "An- 
tony and  Cleopatra"  and  "The  Tempest"  to 
the  Tudor  Shakespeare,  now  in  course  of 
issue  under  the  general  editorship  of  William 
Allan  Xeilson  and  Ashley  Horace  Thorndike. 
The  whole  edition,  now  nearing  completion, 
will  consist  of  forty  volumes,  each  under  the 
general  editorship  of  an  American  scholar. 
The  price  is  35  cents  per  volume. 

Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
"The  Drift  of  Pinions,"  a  volume  of  se- 
lected verse  by  Marjorie  L.  C.  Pickthall,  is 
published  by  the  John  Lane  Company.  The 
author  is  one  of  the  newer  writers,  and  is 
destined  to  be  heard  from  in  greater  achieve- 
ments. 

Mr.  Grant  Richards,  the  well-known  Eng- 
lish author  and  publisher,  whose  novel, 
"Caviare,"  was  one  of  the  successes  of  last 
season,  has  written  a  new  story,  "Valentine," 
which  has  just  been  published  by  the  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company. 

"The  College  Chaucer,"  edited  with  notes, 
glossary,  and  appendix  by  Henry  Noble  Mac- 
Cracken,  was  published  on  October  7  by  the 
Yale  University  Press,  and  within  a  week  it 
had  been  officially  adopted  for  use  in  the 
English  courses  of  several  universities, 
among  them  Yale,  Columbia,  Brown,  Welles- 
ley,  and  Smith. 

The  story  of  "Broke:  The  Man  Without  a 
Dime,"  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Brown, 
a  well-to-do  citizen  of  Denver  who  some  years 
ago  conceived  the  idea  of  municipally  con- 
ducted emergency  homes  for  the  homeless, 
penniless  workingman.  In  order  to  satisfy 
himself  as  to  what  was  being  done  for  the 
honest  man  or  woman  temporarily  out  of 
work  he  donned  the  cap  and  overalls  of  a 
working  man,  and  without  resources  other 
than  his  own  wits,  visited  every  large  city  of 
the  country,  traveling  from  town  to  town 
exactly  as  a  penniless  man  must  do.  The 
Browne  &   Howell   Company  is   the   publisher. 

In  "Yankee  Swanson"  Captain  A.  W.  Nel- 
son, commander  of  the  Pacific  Mail  liner 
Korea,  sailing  from  San  Francisco,  gives  an 
account  of  his  adventures  as  cabin  boy  and 
before  the  mast,  a  veracious  picture  of  sea 
life  and  sailor  types  in  the  days  of  clipper 
ships.  The  Sturgis  &  Walton  Company  is  the 
publisher. 

Among  late  publications  by  Henry  Holt  & 
Co.  are  "The  Garden  Without  Walls,"  by 
Coningsby  Dawson ;  "Making  Over  Martha," 
by  Julie  M.  Lippmann ;  "The  Dust  of  the 
Road,"  by  Marjorie  Patterson ;  "Mother's 
Son,"  by  Beulah  Marie  Dix. 

Martin  Johnson,  who  accompanied  Jack 
London  to  the  South  Seas,  in  the  capacity  of 
cook  aboard  the  Snark,  has  written  his  im- 
pressions of  that  interesting  voyage.  His 
story  deals  more  particularly  with  the  isolated 
islands  visited  and  their  peculiar  people.  The 
book  is  published  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 


New  Books  Received. 
Tales     from     Washington     Irving's     Traveler. 
Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company;  $2.50  net. 
With   illustrations   in  color  by  George  Hood. 

Harrison  Gray  Otis.  By  Samuel  Eliot  Morison. 
Boston :   Houghton    Mifflin   Company ;    $6   net. 

In  two  volumes.  A  full  biography,  based  upon 
correspondence,  now  handled  for  the  first  time 
and  other  manuscript  records. 

The  American  Civil  War.  By  James  Kendall 
Hosmer,  LL.  D.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers; 
$3  net. 

In    two    volumes.      "Writing    as    a    soldier    and 


also  a  historian,  the  author's  purpose  has  been 
to  portray  not  so  much  the  motives  of  the  con- 
testants as  their  behavior  on  the  field  of  war," 


New   York:    American 


Petit   Bleu.      Par   Gyp. 
Book  Company;  35  cents. 
Edited  for  school  use. 

An  Outline  History  of  China.  Part  II.  By 
Herbert  H.  Gowen.  Boston :  Sherman,  French  & 
Company ;   $  1 .20   net. 

From  the  Manchu  conquest  to  the  recognition  of 
the   republic. 

Glimpses  of  the  East  and  Other  Poems.  By 
Henry  Coolidge  Adams.  Boston:  Sherman,  French 
&  Co.;  §1.50  net. 

A  volume  of  verse. 

R.  L.  S.  By  Francis  Watt.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company;   $1.50. 

A  biographical  and  literary  appreciation. 

Bits  of  Verse  from  Hawaii.  Collected  by 
Charles  Dana  Wright.  Honolulu:  Charles  D. 
Wright;   $1. 

A  volume  of  verse. 

The    Christmas    Bishop.       By    Winifred     Kirk- 
land.     Boston:   Small,   Maynard  &   Co.;   $1   net. 
A  Christmas  story. 

Tales    of    Two    Bunnies.      By    Katharine    Pvle. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1  net. 
A  book  for  children. 

The    Sphinx    in    the    Labyrinth.      By    Maude 
Annesley.      New  York:    Duffield  &   Co.;   $1.25   net. 
A  novel. 

The    Facts    of    Socialism.  By    Jessie    Wallace 

Hughan.  New  York:  John  Lane  Company;  75 
cents   net. 

Intended    for    college    study  groups. 

Jane     Austin.      By     Francis     Warre     Cornish. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  75  cents. 
Issued  in  English  Men  of  Letters. 

The    Lovely    Lady.       By    Mary    Austin.       New 
York:   Doubleday,   Page  &   Co.;   $1   net. 
A   story. 

The  Boy  Scouts'  Hike  Book.  By  Edward 
Cave.  New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.;  50 
cents  net. 


walk    to    a    1000- 


Anything    from    a    half- hour's 
mile   bicycle   trip. 

A  Son  of  the  Hills.     By  Harriet  T.  Comstock. 
New  York:   Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.;  $1.25  net. 
A   novel. 

Wild  Animals  at  Home.  By  Ernest  Thomp- 
son Seton.  New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.; 
$1.50  net. 

With  over  one  hundred  sketches  and  photo- 
graphs  by   the   author. 

The    Valley    of    Shadows.      By    Francis    Grier- 
son.     New  York:  John  Lane  Company;   $1.50  net. 
A  new  edition.     Illustrated   by  Evelyn    Paul. 

Two  Little  Parisians.  By  Pierre  Mille.  New 
York :    John    Lane    Company ;    $  1    net. 

Authorized  translation  from  the  French  by 
Berengere  Drillien. 


New    York:    D, 


Mad-Cap.      By    George    Gibbs. 
Appleton  &  Co.;   $1.30  net. 
A   novel. 

After    All.       By     Mary     Cholmondeley.       New 
York:  D.   Appleton  &  Co.;   $1.35  net. 
A  novel. 

Kwahu  the  Hopi  Indian  Boy.  By  George 
Newell  Moran.  New  York:  American  Book  Com- 
pany;   50  cents. 

A  supplementary  reader  for  the  sixth  school 
year. 

Jesus  Said.  Selected  and  arranged  by  Frances 
E.  Lord.  Boston :  Sherman,  French  &  Co. ;  75 
cents   net. 

Religious  reflections. 

The  Tinder  Box.  By  Maria  Thompson  Daviess. 
New  York:  The  Century  Company;  $1  net. 

A    story- 

Poland  of  Today  and  Yesterday.  By  Nevin 
O.  Winter.     Boston:  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.;  $3  net. 

A  review  of  its  history,  past  and  present,  and 
of  the  causes  which  resulted  in  its  partition,  to- 
gether with  a  survey  of  its  social,  political,  and 
economic   conditions  today. 

Frosty  Ferguson,  Strategist.  By  Lowell 
Hardy.  New  York:  John  Lane  Company;  50 
cents  net. 

A   story. 

Barker's.       By     E.     H.     Lacon     Watson.       New 
York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.35  net. 
A   novel. 

Aima's  Sophomore  Year.  By  Louise  M. 
Breitenbach.  Boston:  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.;  $1.50 
net. 

Issued   in  the  Hadley  Hall  Series. 

Hawk:  The  Young  Osage,  By  C.  H.  Robin- 
son.     Boston:  L,   C.   Page  &  Co. 

A  story  of  Indian  life  and  adventures  in  the 
early    times. 

The  Curies'  A  B  C.  By  Mary  Mills  Lyall. 
Pictures  by  Earl  Harvey  Lyall.  New  York:  G. 
P.   Putnam's  Sons. 

For  little  children. 

The  Lure  of  the  Little  Drum.  By  Margaret 
Peterson.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1.35 
net. 

A  $1200  prize  story. 

Songs  of  New-Sweden.  By  Arthur  Peterson. 
Chicago:  The  Engberg-Holmberg  Publishing  Com- 
pany; $1.25. 

New  edition,   revised   by   the  author. 

The    Great    Adventure.      By    Arnold    Bennett. 
New    York:   George  H.    Doran   Company;   $1    net. 
A   dramatization   of   "Buried    Alive." 

HARVEST   HOME.      By    E.    V.    Lucas.      New    York: 
The     Macmillan    Company;    $1. 
A    volume   of    essays. 

The  Greatest  Books  in  the  World.  By  Laura 
Spencer  Porter.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany:   $1.25    net. 

A  consideration  of  "The  Odyssey,"  "The  Divine 


Comedy,"    "Faust,"    "Arabian    Nights,"    "Pilgrim's 
Progress,"    "Don    Quixote,"    and    "Book   of    Job." 

^  Poems    and    Ballads.      By    Hermann    Hagedorn. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $1. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra.  Edited  by  George 
Wyllys  Benedict,  Ph.  D.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan  Company;  35  cents  net. 

Issued  in  the  Tudor  Shakespeare. 

The   Tempest.      Edited    by    Herbert    E.    Greene. 
New   York:   The   Macmillan  Company;    35   cents. 
Issued  in  the  Tudor  Shakespeare. 

"Broke."       By     Edwin      A.      Brown.       Chicago: 
Browne  &  Howell  Company;  $1.50  net. 
A   novel. 

Our  Southern  Highlanders.  By  Horace  Kep- 
hart.  New  York :  Outing  Publishing  Company ; 
$2.50  net. 

An  account  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  stretch  of 
country  covered   by  the  Appalachian    Mountains. 

Ralph      Somerby      at      Panama.       By      Francis 
Raleigh.     Boston:  L.   C.   Page  &  Co. 
A  book  for  boys. 

The    Golden    Road.       By    L.     M.     Montgomery. 
Boston:    L.   C.  Page  &  Co.;  $1.25   net. 
A    novel. 

John   o'   Partletts".      By    lean    Edgerton    Hovey. 
Boston:   L.  C.   Page  &  Co.;   $1.25   net. 
A  novel. 

Lady    Laughter.       By     Ralph     Henry     Barbour, 
Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company;  $1.50  net. 
A   novel. 

Down  Among  Men.  By  Will  Levington  Com- 
fort. New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company; 
$1.25    net. 

A  novel. 

The   Valley    of   the   Moon.      By  Jack  London. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.35. 
A    novel. 


The    Egotistical    I.      By    Ellen    Wilkins    Tomp- 
kins.    New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1  net. 
A   story. 

Eve.       By    Katharine    Howard.       Boston:     Sher- 
man,   French   &   Co.;    $1    net. 
A  poem. 
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Send  for  price  lists. 

Walter  R.  B'-njamin.l^oth  Ave..  N'.Y. 

ESTABLISHED  1887 
Pub.  "THE  COLLECTOR,"  $1  a  year. 


AU  Books  that  are  reviewed  in  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  STOCKTON  ST. 

Union  Square  San  Francisco 


E.  P.  DUTTON  &  COMPANY'S 

NEW  BOOKS  SUITABLE  FOR  GIFTS 

IMPORTANT  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS 

Poems  from  Walt  Whitman's  Leaves  of  Grass 

With  24  beautiful  plates  in  colors  by  Margaret  Cook.  Demy  Ato,   $6.00   net 

The  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam 

Illustrated  by  Edmund  Sullivan  with  75  full-page  drawings.  Demy  4to,  56-00  net 

Fifty  Caricatures  By  Max  Beerbohm 

The  most   famous  of   the   witty   drawings   of  this    unrivaled    satirist. 

$2.00  net,  by  mail  $2.14 

Masters  of  Past  Time  By  Eugene  Fromentin 

A  new  translation  by  Axdrew  Boyle.  With  four  plates  in  colors  and  others  in  half- 
tone. Cloth  Si'O,  $2.50  net;  postpaid  $2.67 

The  Gathering  of  Brother  Hilarius  By  Michael  Fairless 

An  illustrated  edition  of  this  beautiful  mediaeval  allegory,  uniform  with  '"The  Road- 
mender."   Eight  illustrations  in  colors.  $2.50   net,   boxed;  postpaid  $2.65 

The  Story  of  My  Heart  By  Richard  Jeffries 

A  companion  volume  to  the  above  and  to  "The  Roadmender."  Eight  illustrations  in 
colors.  $2.50  net,   boxed;  postpaid   $2.65 

NEW  BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN 

The  Bible  Story  Retold  by  the  Baroness  Freda  de  Knoop 

Illustrated  in  colors  from  famous  paintings.  Cloth,  gilt,   $2.50 
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"THE  MERRY  COUNTESS.' 


In  April,  1905,  Conried,  the  New  York  im- 
presario, brought  out  a  troupe  of  famous 
singers,  and  we  saw  them  in  high-priced 
opera  at  the  Grand  Opera  House.  As  a 
popular  novelty  he  brought  out  "Die  Fleder- 
maus,"  knowing  that  the  public  would  be  im- 
mensely tickled  to  see  celebrated  vocalists 
lightly  disporting  themselves  on  the  stage  in 
time  to  the  dizzying  whirls  of  the  Strauss 
music. 

And  so,  indeed,  it  proved.  Everybody 
turned  out  en  masse.  Even  those  husbands 
who  habitually  settled  the  opera  bills  of  their 
spouses  and  with  cheerful  resignation  went 
on  big  operatic  nights  to  the  club  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  to  see  how  their  fellow- 
sinners   acted   in    Strauss's   time. 

Marcella  Sembrich  was  the  countess,  and 
with  Andreas  Dippel  in  the  role  of  the  Hun- 
garian lover,  the  two  evinced  a  perfect  mas- 
tery of  light  comedy  methods.  Bella  Alten 
was  the  maid,  and  Muhlmann,  Reiss,  Goritz, 
and  Blass,  all  renowned  as  they  were  in  grana 
opera,  formed  a  brilliant  galaxy  in  the  lighter 
element  of  a  Strauss  operetta.  It  was  a 
great  Sembrich  night,  but  the  general  per- 
formance was  so  polished  and  full  of  the 
spontaneous  charm  appropriate  to  the  piece, 
that  it  proved  to  be  a  most  notable  occasion. 
The  audience  was  enchanted,  and  few  will 
forget  that  night  when,  in  the  ball-room 
scene,  they  saw  a  group  of  grand  operatic 
stars  whirling  madlj'  around  to  the  intoxi- 
cating beat  of  one  of  Strauss's  most  provoca- 
tive waltzes. 

"Die  Fledermaus,"  now  metamorphosed  into 
"The  Merry  Countess,"  has  been  modernized. 
And  has  fallen  thoroughly  in  line  with  our 
own  regular  clan  of  gay  operettas  and  musical 
comedies.  Or  at  least  there  is  a  belief  to 
that  effect.  In  reality,  however,  this  work, 
that  seems  on  the  face  of  it  to  be  so  much 
in  line  with  many  of  our  frivolous  operettas, 
refuses  to  conform.  The  music  is,  as  ever, 
delightful,  full  of  sparkle  and  lure.  But  al- 
though Gladys  Unger  has  made  over  the  li- 
bretto, it  has  an  old-fashioned  flavor,  and  ab- 
solutely refuses  to  sparkle  in  or  out  of  tune 
with  the  music.  The  librettist  is  somewhat 
at  fault,  there  being,  indeed,  a  good,  cohesive 
story,  but  with  a  plentiful  lack  of  wit  in  the 
dialogue.  The  efforts  of  Charles  Udell,  who 
would  probably  be  funny  if  he  had  half  a 
chance,  were  really  touching.  Manfully  he 
worked  to  make  the  lines  snap  and  crackle, 
and  to  win  those  salvos  of  laughter  from  the 
house  that  make  glad  the  heart  of  the  come- 
dian. In  vain.  Try  he  ever  so  hard,  here 
wasn't  a  heart-whole,  unperfunctory  laugh  in 
his  lines. 

Jack  Henderson,  who  ambled  in  during  the 
third  act,  contrived  to  wring  some  merriment 
from  a  complaisant  audience,  and  the  men  in 
front  discovered  a  fellow-feeling  for  the 
poaching  husband  of  the  merry  countess,  but 
although  there  were  shapely  girls  in  ballet 
costumes  and  a  generally  pronounced  attempt 
during  the  ball-room  scene  of  the  second  act 
to  suggest  illicit  and  reckless  gayety,  the 
comedy  side  of  the  performance  did  not  go 
on   oiled  wheels. 

Julia  Gifford  plays  the  title-role,  and  as  she 
is  decidedly  pretty  and  has  a  good  figure 
gowned  in  irreproachably  up-to-date  costumes, 
she  pleases  the  eye.  Her  defect,  however,  is 
lack  of  stage  temperament.  She  smiles 
brightly  but  pointlessly  in  her  efforts  to  be 
a  merry  countess,  is  deficient  in  by-play,  and 
she  offers,  in  this  piece  at  least,  the  ever- 
curious  spectacle  of  a  young,  physically  at- 
tractive, and  prettily  gowned  woman  who,  in 
what  would  seem  to  be  the  role  of  an  alluring 
coquette,  failing  to  suggest  that  sex  charm 
which  was,  for  instance,  so  pronounced  an 
element  in  the  success  of  a  little  girl  at 
the  Orpheum  this  week  ;  of  whom  more  anon. 

Dale  Winter,  too,  a  sprightly  young  thing 
who  plays  the  role  of  the  countess's  maid, 
gives  us  more  muscular  than  temperamental 
gayety.  Both  ladies  sing  acceptably  some- 
times, and  better  than  acceptably  others,  Julia 
Gifford  particularly,  although  much  the  better 
of  the  two,  being  uneven  in  her  vocalism  and 
unable  *o  keep  control  of  a  voice  that  has  con- 
sideralie  possibilities  for  musical  comedy. 
She  has  a  bad  mannerism ;  that  of  pitching 
her  s»  oken  lines  in  a  high  singing  key.  The 
best  .hing  she  does  is  the  good-bye  song, 
A-hicl     after  failing  to  stir  us  vocally,  she  sud- 

nly    delivered  with   sweetness  and   charming 
itnent. 
(uite    a    number    of    men    are    required    to 


round  out  the  cast,  and  we  have  the  specatcle 
of  big,  husky  fellows  making  fools  of  them- 
selves as  gracefully  as  they  know  how ;  a 
most  difficult  feat,  unless  a  man  is  a  born 
comedian. 

In  fact,  the  company  is  not  up  to  the  opera. 
But  the  champagne  sparkle  of  the  music  is 
so  great  that  it  carries  over  in  spite  of  that. 
There  are  meltingly  sweet  love  lyrics,  ballet 
numbers  that  would  make  every  happening 
but  a  funeral  gay,  and  waltzes  that  almost 
irresistibly  invite  to  the  maddest,  merriest 
whirl  known  to  Christendom,  while  the  fa- 
miliar echoes  that  one  continually  recognizes 
are  so  full  of  associations  that  before  the 
evening  is  over  we  feel  that  we  have  re- 
gained an  ear-acquaintance  with  a  number  of 
elusive  old  melodies  that  have  joyously 
haunted   us    in   the   past. 

On  revising  my  impressions  I  am  puzzled 
as  to  why  "Die  Fledermaus"  does  not  mod- 
ernize. The  characters  in  it  unquestionably 
act  as  do  those  in  musical  comedy,  the  in- 
trigue is  what  we  are  accustomed  to,  and 
Prince  Orlaffsky's  ball  in  the  second  act  is 
exactly  in  line  with  the  now  firmly  established 
cabaret  scene.     And  yet  it  doesn't. 


ELLEN  BEACH  YAW,  ORPHEUM  STAR. 


Ellen  Beach  Yaw  has  a  wonderful  voice,  or 
rather  she  can  do  wonderful  things  with  it, 
and  yet  she  was  not  born  for  the  operatic 
stage.  One  has  only  to  see  her  standing 
there,  reserved,  contained,  refined,  liquid 
notes  welling  from  her  lips,  her  arms  hanging 
limply  by  her  sides,  and  the  whole  of  her 
slight,  blonde  person  the  very  epitome  of  New 
England  young  ladyhood,  to  realize  almost 
immediately  why,  with  such  an  endowment, 
she  has  confined  herself  to  the  career  of  a 
concert  singer.  She  feels  no  impulse,  as  she 
sings,  to  let  her  arms  extend  of  their  own 
volition  and  describe  free,  emotional  ges- 
tures. During  her  fifteen  minutes'  appear- 
ance on  the  stage  at  the  Orpheum  she  only 
made  two  gestures,  and  neither  of  them  broad, 
sweeping,  or  temperamental.  Yet  she  is  a 
wonder.  She  sang  first  the  mad  scene  from 
"Lucia."  Although  she  is  not,  I  should  judge, 
impelled  toward  expressing  the  emotions  of 
mad  heroines,  she  evidently  chose  the  number 
to  show  her  technical  perfection  during  those 
passages  that  run  parallel  with  the  flute  obli- 
gate She  is  one  of  those  fortunate  beings 
who  not  only  has  a  miraculously  true  ear,  but 
a  voice  miraculously  in  accord  with  it.  It  is 
as  flexible  as  rippling  waves  and  almost  as 
unemotional.  Yet  when  she  sang  "The  Sky 
Lark,"  which  is  her  own  composition,  there 
was  something  of  a  warming-up  of  her  deli- 
cate, chill  restraint.  Ecstatic  she  could  not 
be.  One  has  only  to  look  at  her  to  feel  it 
and  know  it.  But  it  was  a  pleasure  to  her 
to  pour  forth  her  love  of  the  delicate  tones 
of  music  in  those  fluent  runs  and  trills,  those 
chromatic  scales  in  which  she  seemed  to  im- 
provise notes  with  inappreciable  intervals,  so 
swift  and  spontaneous  and  delicately  accurate 
and  airly  pure  and  perfect  were  the  cascades 
of  silver  sound.  The  third  number  was  "the 
laughing  song"  from  Auber's  "Manon  Les- 
cault."  It  was  done  so  exquisitely  as  a  piece 
of  vocalism  that  it  troubled  us  not  at  all  that, 
dramatically,  the  spirit  of  laughter  was  ab- 
sent. In  these  two  songs  the  notes  ran  up 
and  down  on  silver-runged  ladders ;  they 
skated  and  slid,  and  rounded  curves,  and  al- 
most shot  down  in  mad,  vocal  slants,  all  the 
time  retaining  their  perfect  pitch  and  abso- 
lute purity  of  tone.  It  was  a  curious  sensa- 
tion to  see  the  singer  so  calm  and  cold  in  the 
midst  of  that  silver  tracery  that  seemed,  in- 
dependent of  her  aid,  to  weave  itself  about 
her.  It  made  of  her  an  anomaly,  so  that  she 
seemed  like  a  sort  of  human  music  box.  She 
soars  high  indeed  in  her  celebrated  upper 
range,  and  it  is  a  keen  pleasure  to  note  the 
ease  and  perfection  of  her  higher  notes,  al- 
though there  is  a  slight  blur  on  the  crystal- 
line purity  of  that  one  that  soars  far  up  in 
the   blue  ether  of  music. 

The  Orpheum  can  beguile  you  into  staying 
longer  this  week,  even  if  you  only  intend  to 
hear  Miss  Yaw.  They  have  an  offering  from 
Harry  Fox  and  Yancsi  Dolly,  during  the 
presentation  of  which  the  entire  audience 
fixed  its  composite  gaze  in  one  concentrated 
stare  of  appreciation  on  Yancsi  Dolly. 
Yancsi  is  a  maiden  fair  to  see,  a  fetching 
little  flower  of  girlhood  who  has  "something 
about  her,"  as  her  partner  appreciatively  says, 
that  makes  people  want  to  keep  her  in  sight. 
That  something  is  compounded  of  flawless 
youth,  with  its  pleasant  accompaniments  of 
bright  eyes,  glossy  hair,  ivory-white  skin,  deli- 
cate contours,  and  youthful  grace  ;  a  quintes- 
sence of  beaute  du  diable,  in  sum  (for  Yancsi 
is  no  classic  beauty),  which,  in  conjunction 
with  some  unclassified,  unexplainable  fascina- 
tion, makes  people  eat  her  up  with  their  eyes. 
Of  all  this  Yancsi  Dolly  is  perfectly  aware. 
She  has  probably  been  told  dozens  of  times 
that  there  is  "something  about  her."  What 
that  "something"  is  she  is  profoundly  ig- 
norant, so  she  doesn't  spoil  it  by  trying  to 
drag  it  up  by  the  roots,  and  waving  it  before 
our  dazzled  eyes.  She  just  goes  on  being  the 
same  Yancsi,  dancing  like  a  sprite,  uttering 
banalities  with  a  Yancsi-ism  that  makes  them 
carry,   and   wearing  frocks  that  are  almost  as 


dainty  and  delightful  to  the  eye  as  her  pretty 
self.  Being  a  young  thing,  she  probably  puts 
it  all  down  to  just  pretty  girliness.  I  think 
that  it  is  possible  she  looks  at  her  reflection 
sometimes  and  realizes  that  her  eyes  are 
slightly  oblique  and  her  mouth  built  on  too 
generous  a  scale  and  asks  herself  candidly 
what  is  the  matter  with  everybody.  For 
pretty  girls  often  do  not  know  why  or  how 
they  are  pretty.  What  she  does  not  realize 
is  what  constitutes  the  "something."  Yancsi's 
partner  travels  on  his  joyous,  confident  air, 
and  his  cheerful  assurance.  He,  too,  has  a 
something  which  holds  the  audience  when  he 
sings  or  becomes  a  raconteur.  Both  can  sing 
and  dance,  and,  in  popular  phrase,  the  act 
"goes  big." 

Then  they  have  a  thriller,  an  act  by  the 
Blank  Family,  "continental  champions  of 
double  juggling."  The  pith  and  marrow  of 
their  act  is  vested  in  the  small,  slight,  dainty 
person  of  the  only  woman  in  the  trio  ;  a  small, 
active,  deft,  sure-footed,  steely-muscled  crea- 
ture about  the  size  of  a  girl  of  twelve.  This 
little  being  will  have  to  be  nameless — I  fancy 
the  family  have  taken  refuge  in  the  name  of 
Blank  from  some  unpronounceable  extension 
of  mid-Europe  syllables  unacclimatable  to 
American  tongues.  She  is  one  of  those  per- 
sons who  was  born  fearless,  and  she  risks,  if 
not  life,  at  least  the  integrity  of  her  pretty 
little  body  fully  half  a  dozen  times  during 
their  brief  act.  They  do  many  kind  of  tor- 
tuously perilous  and  intrinsically  uninterest- 
ing things,  until  finally  the  Sandow  of  the 
troupe  holds,  balanced  on  his  head,  a  tall  rod 
bearing  a  sort  of  saddle-shaped  couch  resting 
on  its  upper  extremity.  In  this  short  couch 
or  seat  rests  the  little  creature  in  a  reclining 
position.  Her  Sandow,  meanwhile,  tosses  and 
catches  disks  in  rapid  rotation,  while  she 
twirls  dextrously  other  disks  on  the  ends  of 
rods  attached  to  her  improvised  couch.  It 
came  to  us  all  suddenly  how  horribly  danger- 
ous it  was.  We  saw  the  painful  tension  in 
the  faces  of  her  two  co-workers.  The  au- 
dience was  mute  and  motionless,  held  fixed 
and  rigid  in  that  terrified,  horrified  but  un- 
doubted pleasure  of  excitement  at  seeing  dan- 
ger made  into  a  play.  And  up  there  at  the 
end  of  the  slender  metal  rod,  resting  her  little 
body  in  her  improvised  couch  as  uncon- 
cernedly as  a  baby  rests  in  its  cradle,  lay  the 
pretty,  cheerful,  little  thing,  twirling  her  diski 
skillfully  and  untiringly.  There  was  a  signal, 
a  short,  sharp  cry.  Sandow  lowered  the  rod 
in  his  iron  hands.  The  little  acrobat  bounded 
to  the  floor,  fresh  and  pretty,  and  bright-eyed, 
the  tense  audience  relaxed  and  applauded,  and 
no  doubt  the  two  men  said  to  themselves  with 
a  sort  of  routine  relief  :  "Well,  we've  come 
through  all  right  today." 


people  have  made  bets  about  it,  but  it  is 
really  a  wild  melange  of  French,  English,  and 
invention.  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


SOMETHING  NEW  AT  THE  GAIETY. 


In  the  meantime,  as  a  contrast  to  all  this 
change,  the  Gaiety  across  the  street  still  draws 
crowds  with  what  is  practically  its  original 
bill.  There  are  just  enough  trimmings  on 
the  original  garment  to  draw  enthusiastic  ap- 
preciators  a  second  or  a  third  time. 

One  of  these  extra  touches  is  the  Fulton 
and  Rock  take-off  on  a  scene  from  one  of 
Bernhardt's  performances.  Maude  Fulton's 
startling  powers  of  mimicry  are  shown  here 
in  full  flower.  She  actually  acquires  a  sort 
of  Bernhardt  resemblance,  and  when  she 
pours  forth  a  rapid,  foaming  torrent  of  what 
purports  to  be  French  the  intonations  are  so 
Gallic  and  so  Bernhardtesque  that  no  one  ex- 
cept a  Frenchman  is  perfectly  certain  what  it 
is.  More  particularly  as  Bernhardt  herself 
could  puzzle  a  Parisian  circus  spieler,  if  such 
a  thing  there  be,  when  she  is  started  off  on 
one  of  these  vocal  runaways.  I  don't  in  the 
least  doubt  that  Maude  Fulton  does  the  trick 
that  has  such  a  spontaneous  air  much  as. 
Bernhardt  herself  does :  by  repeated  and  in- 
exhaustible practice.  But  practice  can  not 
give  her  her  French  intonations,  nor  the 
physiognomical  wizardry  by  which  she  makes 
herself  look  and  speak  and  pose  like  Bern- 
hardt.     As    to    the    matter    of    her    discourse, 


Stage  luminaries  announced  for  the  near 
future  at  the  Columbia  are  Mrs.  Fiske,  May 
Irwin,    Otis   Skinner,   and   Robert   Hilliard. 


Going  Back  to  1854 

All  phases  and  forms  of  public  service 
are  becoming  more  and  more  specialized. 
This  is  an  era  of  specialization.  They 
depend  for  the  success  of  their  operation 
more  and  more  upon  the  training  and  skill, 
as  new  and  greater  problems  are  encoun- 
tered with  growth  of  the  country.  To 
attempt  to  operate  a  public  utility  now 
without  this  trained  intelligence  is  to  in- 
vite disaster. 

The  investing  public  is  quick  to  recog- 
nize this  fact.  Securities  in  a  company 
which  has  achieved  success  in  its  opera- 
tions are  always  sought,  and  obtain  ready 
sale  at  low  rates  of  interest.  Such  se- 
curities are  not  salable  at  any  price  when 
the  element  of  success  in  previous  opera- 
tions is  lacking. 

The  watchword  in  production  circles  to- 
'day  is  "efficiency."  The  higher  the  stand- 
ard of  efficiency,  the  more  effective  and 
valuable  is  the  product,  while  the  cost  to 
the  consumer  becomes  correspondingly 
less.  To  promote  efficiency  is  to  advance 
on  the  shorest  road  to  minimum  cost  of 
product,  and  this  is  the  aim,  in  these  days 
of  keen  competition,  of  every  producer. 
High  standard  of  quality  and  lowest  cost 
compatible  with  good  business  judgment 
sum  it  up. 

It  is  the  pioneer  concerns  which  have 
seen  the  greatest  change  in  cost  reduction, 
and  having  started  on  a  firm  foundation 
their  attention  has  been  given  to  growth, 
quality,  and  reasonable  cost  of  their 
product.  Perhaps  no  other  institution  has 
seen  such  sweeping  changes  as  the  Pacific 
Gas  and  Electric  Company,  which  may  be 
said  to  have  had  its  inception  away  back 
in  1854.  It  is  of  public  interest  to  learn 
that  San  Francisco  was  the  first  place  in 
California,  the  first  place  in  the  whole 
Western  part  of  America,  the  first  place 
among  all  communities  surrounding  the 
Pacific   Ocean,   to  have  a  gas  works. 

Pioneers  still  remember  the  banquet 
of  February  11,  1854,  in  the  old  Oriental 
Hotel,  to  celebrate  the  fact  that  that  night 
San  Francisco's  streets  were  first  lighted 
by  gas. 

The  system,  it  must  be  allowed,  was 
crude  compared  with  the  present-day 
method,  and  the  light  was  of  a  consider- 
ably poorer  quality  than  the  Pacific  Gas 
and  Electric  Company  has  for  years  been 
giving  the  public.  True,  it  cost  a  great 
deal  more  to  manufacture  gas  in  those 
days,  and  the  consumer  paid  the  fancy 
price  of  $15  a  thousand.  Twelve  miles  of 
mains  were  laid,  and  two  holders  with  a 
combined  capacity  of  160,000  cubic  feet 
of  gas  were  erected  and  in  operation  the 
first  year,  something  of  a  marvel  and  a 
very  great  undertaking,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, when  only  the  few  far-seeing  ones 
had  much  confidence  in  San  Francisco  be- 
coming a  great  city.  Two  years  passed 
and  the  cost  of  gas  had  been  reduced  to 
$6  a  thousand  cubic  feet,  and  the  price 
has  been  coming  down  ever  since,  as  the 
company  grew,  took  advantage  of  newer 
scientific  methods,  and  found  a  cheapen 
fuel  for  its  gas  plants.  For  years  coal 
was  used,  but  in  February,  1906,  the  gas 
company  began  making  gas  from  petroleum. 
Tests  have  proved  that  this  substance, 
treated  by  the  very  advanced  gas-making 
methods  now  applied  to  it,  produces  a 
quality  of  gas  superior  to  that  made  from 
coal,  and  that  San  Francisco  as  a  city  has 
gas  of  a  higher  candle-power  and  heat 
value  than  any  of  the  great  Eastern  cities. 

While  this  company  has  been  extending 
its  gas  service  all  over  its  great  field  it 
has  also  been  forging  ahead  in  the  pro- 
duction of  hydro-electric  power,  until  "Pa- 
cific Service"  supplies  two-thirds  of  Cali- 
fornia's population,  covering  30  of  the  58 
counties  of  the  state. 
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FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 

Passing  of  the  Tlvoli  Opera  House. 

Old  traditions  are  no  more.  The  Tivoli  is 
closing  its  doors  as  the  home  of  opera,  and 
to  think  that  this  splendid  new  edifice  is  to 
be   devoted   to    moving  pictures ! 

Of  all  play-houses  the  Tivoli  is  the  last 
that  could  be  wished  to  meet  such  a  fate — 
and  so  undeserved.  Had  the  management  at- 
tempted to  give  the  public  mediocre  music 
and  mediocre  singers,  there  could  have  been 
excuse  for  the  lack  of  patronage;  but  when 
W.  H.  Leahy  built  the  new  Tivoli — he  and 
his  wife  are  the  sole  owners — he  assured  San 
Francisco  that  he  would  give  it  a  company 
worthy  of  the  old  traditions,  and  Leahy-like 
he  kept  his  word.  On  March  12  the  house 
opened  its  doors  and  at  the  outset  there  were 
such  audiences  that  success  seemed  spelled 
for  the  Tivoli.  Nothing  was  left  undone. 
Leahy,  rich  in  experience,  aided  by  able  lieu- 
tenants, saw  to  it  that  everything  from  stag", 
settings  to  costumes  was  beyond  criticism. 
The  singers  themselves  were  well  worthy  of 
the  handsome  opera  house,  and  straightway 
sang  themselves  into  the  hearts  of  music- 
lovers  and  critics  alike.  A  splendid  revival 
of  the  evergreen  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  produc- 
tions was  soon  carried  out  in  a  manner 
which  evoked  warmest  praise,  and  no  wonder, 
since  no  finer  rendition  of  these  old  favorites 
had  ever  been  given  in  the  city.  This,  too, 
taking  into  consideration  the  all-star  cast 
which  came  here  from  the  East,  some  time 
prior  to  the  opening  of  Mr.  Leahy's  new 
home  of  song.  Then  came  other  fine 
productions,  such  as  "The  Bohemian  Girl," 
"Maritana,"  and  "The  Beggar  Student,"  all 
sung  and  staged  splendidly,  but  it  was  a  sad 
sight  to  view  the  pitifully  small  houses  which 
finally  came  to  greet  the  Tivoli  offerings,  and 
weeks  ago  the  wise  ones  shook  their  heads 
and  sighed  sadly.  Their  fears  have  come 
true. 

If  Mr.  Leahy  had  any  doubts  as  to  the 
sound  business  sense  of  the  proposition  he 
never  revealed  a  glimpse  of  them.  The 
Tivoli's  past  had  been  glorious,  and  the  fu- 
ture seemed  golden.  At  any  rate  he  was 
given  no  rest  after  the  fire  of  1906  by  en- 
thusiasts who  importuned  him  to  give  San 
Francisco  back  its  beloved  Tivoli.  He  did 
so,  and  now  come  the  moving  pictures.  Evi- 
dently the  true  lovers  of  good  music  are  in  a 
pretty  small  minority  for  continuous  opera 
of  any  kind,  and  the  whole  outcome  puts  the 
city  at  the  bar  in  a  way.  To  quote  Mi. 
Leahy : 

"It  has  been  put  squarely  up  to  the  people 
of  San  Francisco.  They  have  signified  by 
their  lack  of  support  that  they  do  not  want 
opera  and  opera  comique.  Still  I  think  that 
instead  of  raising  $850,000  for  a  municipal 
opera-house  it  would  be  more  consistent  to 
support  the  house  already  open  in  their 
midst." 

And  he  is  quite  right  in  his  assumption. 
The  Tivoli  has  been  a  local  musical  land- 
mark since  1876,  and  despite  its  passing  the 
management  has  reserved  a  term  in  March 
of  each  year  for  a  grand  opera  season. 


"Stop  Thief"  at  the  Columbia. 

"Stop  Thief,"  a  farce  that  created  un- 
bounded merriment  in  New  York  for  over 
one  year  at  the  Gayety  Theatre,  comes  to  the 
Columbia  Theatre  for  a  two  weeks'  engage- 
ment, beginning  Sunday  night,  November  23, 
with  matinees  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
and  a  special  holiday  performance  on  Thurs- 
day afternoon    (Thanksgiving  Day). 

Carlyle  Moore,  who  takes  no  advantage  of 
us  through  his  reputation,  is  the  author,  and 
his  frivolous  theme  is  kleptomania.  An  opu- 
lent New  Yorker  fears  that  he  will  steal  his 
daughter's  wedding  presents,  and  so  does  her 
prospective  husband.  A  crook,  mistaken  for 
a  detective,  pilfers  contributions  of  silver  and 
linen,  and  escapes  gayly  through  the  guilty 
conscience  of  father  and  son-in-law,  who  be- 
lieve they  themselves  are  the  leading  bandits. 

"Stop  Thief,"  with  narration  stimulated  by 
melodramatic  thrills,  is  rendered  doubly  en- 
tertaining by  its  vast  amount  of  good  humor. 

A  perfect  company  of  players  are  repre- 
sented in  the  cast,  which  includes  Messrs. 
Elmer  Booth,  who,  by  the  way,  created  the 
role  of  Jack  Duggan,  the  crook  ;  Albert  Taver 
nier,  John  McCabe,  Hal  Mordaunt,  Sydney 
Stone,  Henry  Hubbard,  Sydney  Mason,  Chic 
Burnham,  Harry  Starins,  and  the  Misses  June 
Keith,  Gladys  Wilcox,  Veve  Martin,  Emma 
Campbell,  Marie  Vaughn,  Laura  Walker,  and 
Elsa    Glyn.  

Robert  Mintell  in  Shakespearean  Revivals. 
In  this   season   of  numerous   Shakespearean 
revivals,    a    distinct    novelty    is    being    offered 
by   Robert    Mantell    in  his   coast-to-coast  tour, 
a  massive  scenic   production  of  the   historical 
tragedy,  "King  John."     It  is  in  this  play  that 
Mr.    Mantell    will    open    his    two    weeks'    en- 
gagement  at   the   Cort   Theatre,    starting  next 
Monday   night,    and    he    will    repeat   it    at    the 
-'fecial   Thanksgiving   matinee   and   on    Friday 
pi^bht   of   the   second   week.      In    addition    Mr. 
jintell  will   be   seen   in    eight   of   the    other 
^at  Shakespearean  and  classic  roles,  the  in- 
pretation   of   which   has   won    for   him   such 
Aigh  position  on  the  American  stage, 
to  ^-fce  order  of  the  plays  for  the  first  week 
to  t 


is  "King  John,"  Monday  night ;  "Othello," 
Tuesday  night ;  "Richelieu,"  Wednesday  after- 
noon ;  "Macbeth,"  Wednesday  night ;  "King 
John,"  Thursday  afternoon  ;  "Hamlet"  Thurs- 
day night;  "King  Lear,"  Friday  night;  "The 
Merchant  of  Venice,"  Saturday  afternoon,  and 
"Richard   III"  on  Saturday  night. 

During  the  course  of  the  second  week  Mr. 
Mantell  will  present  "Louis  XI,"  Monday 
night;  "Macbeth,"  Tuesday  night;  "The  Mer- 
chant of  Venice,"  Wednesday  afternoon ; 
"King  Lear,"  Wednesday  night ;  "Richelieu," 
Thursday  night;  "King  John,"  Friday  night; 
"Hamlet,"  Saturday  afternoon,  and  "Louis 
XI,"   Saturday  night. 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum 

Mile.  Dazie,  the  most  noted  American  pan- 
tomimic and  classic  dancer,  will  be  the  head- 
line attraction  at  the  Orpheum  next  week  in 
the  little  fantasy,  "Pantaloon,"  a  plea  for  an 
ancient  family  by  Sir  James  Matthew  Barrie, 
author  of  "Peter  Pan,"  "The  Little  Minister," 
etc.  Mile.  Dazie  possesses  the  distinction  of 
having  been  the  first  American  prima  ballerina 
to  appear  in  New  York  in  grand  opera.  Her 
recent  engagements  have  been  at  the  Winter 
Garden  and  the  Casino  Theatre.  She  has 
also  triumphed  at  the  Palace  Theatre,  London, 
where  she  attracted  the  attention  of  Sir 
James  Matthew  Barrie,  who  immediately  rec- 
ognized in  her  his  ideal  for  the  role  of  Colum- 
bine. "Pantaloon"  is  a  story  of  the  home  life 
of  actors  of  the  "Harlequinade"  as  done  in 
England  years  ago,  the  principal  characters 
being  Clown,  Harlequin,  Colambine,  and  Pan- 
taloon   (her   father). 

Stuart  Barnes,  the  favorite  singing  come- 
dian and  one  of  the  funniest  of  monologists, 
will  sing  a  number  of  amusing  songs  and  also 
give  impersonations  of  the  embarrassed  lover 
and   the   forlorn   husband. 

Mabelle  Lewis,  the  petite,  delightful  in- 
genue, and  Paul  McCarthy,  who  is  always 
popular,  will  combine  an  offering  in  fifteen 
minutes  of  enjoyable  entertainment,  consisting 
of  music,  song,   and  chatter. 

Harry  Armstrong  and  Billy  Clark,  those 
popular  song- writers,  will  sing  their  latest 
compositions,  "I  Wasn't  Exactly  Running"  and 
"Have  a  Heart,"  and  will  also  contribute  a 
bright,  snappy,  and  amusing  comedy  stunt. 

Next  week  will  conclude  the  engagements 
of  Harry  Fox  and  Yancsi  Dolly,  Genaro  and 
Bailey,  George  Rolland  and  company,  and 
Ellen  Beach  Yaw. 


Fiftieth  Performance  at  the  Gaiety. 

This  Saturday  witnesses  the  fiftieth  perform- 
ance of  that  gay  concoction,  "The  Candy 
Shop,"  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre.  Ocular  evi- 
dence is  amply  forthcoming  that  fifty  perform- 
ances have  by  no  means  exhausted  the  desires 
of  San  Francisco  playgoers  to  see  the  remark- 
able number  of  really  clever  people  who  have 
made  this  show   an  epoch-maker  locally. 

The  last  weeks  are  now  announced,  how- 
ever, for  sanguine  as  the  promoters  of  the 
new  O'Farrell  Street  house  were  at  the  be- 
ginning, they  did  not  anticipate  anything  like 
the  degree  of  success  that  has  been  attained. 
Consequently  previous  contracts  had  been 
made  and  arrangements  completed  for  "The 
Candy  Shop's"  successor  at  a  fixed  date  yet  to 
be  publicly  announced.  This  leaves  but  a 
short  time  for  those  who  have  not  seen  this 
show  to  make  good  their  neglect,  and  it  is» 
a  safe  bet  they  will  do  it. 

Opportunity  to  introduce  still  more  good 
things  in  the  piece  is  not  being  overlooked, 
though  one  must  confess  there  seems  but 
little  necessity  for  doing  so.  The  specialties 
and  the  features  of  the  whole  entertainment 
are  such  that  to  eliminate  any  seems  a  pity. 
It  has  been  the  pleasing  policy,  however,  to 
try  and  give  more  instead  of  merely  replacing, 
so  that  "Candy  Shop"  patrons  are  treated  to 
a  richer  feast  today  than  they  were  during 
the  opening  weeks  of  the  run.  One  of  the 
new  songs  to  be  put  in  today  is  "The  Suf- 
fragette Bell-hop,"  sung  by  that  inimitable 
comedienne,  Maude  Fulton,  who  never  seems 
satisfied  unless  she  is  giving  her  friends  a 
great  deal  more  than  their  money's  worth. 
Miss  Fulton,  by  the  way,  writes  all  the  words 
of  her  songs   herself. 

Meantime  J.  J.  Rosenthal  is  due  back  in 
the  city  with  his  pocket  full  of  new  contracts 
to  which  he  obtained  signatures  from  a  fresh 
galaxy  of  musical-comedy  stars  in  Chicago 
and  New  York,  whither  he  has  wandered 
these  past  three  weeks.  None  of  the  names 
are  yet  announced,  but  it  is  safe  to  predict 
that  one  of  them  at  least  will  create  a  furor 
of  delight  when  the  Gaiety  management  lets 
the  secret  out.  . 

Savoy  Continues  Scott  Pictures. 
The  conclusion  of  the  fourth  week  of  the 
most  successful  engagement  of  "The  Un- 
dying Story  of  Captain  Scott,"  and  "Animal 
Life  in  the  Antarctic,"  in  San  Francisco  finds 
a  succession  of  crowded  houses  at  the  Savoy 
Theatre,  with  eager  and  interested  spectators 
of  the  most  daring,  thrilling,  and  pathetic 
series  of  motion  pictures  ever  flashed  upon  a 
screen,  continually  in  evidence.  When  Her- 
bert G.  Ponting,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  was  chosen  as 
the  official  photographer  and  cinematographer 
of  Captain  Scott's  ill-fated  expedition  to  the 
South  Pole  he  proved  to  be  the  man  above  all 


men  to  secure  the  most  wonderful  films  and 
glimpses  of  strange  lands  and  animal  life 
imaginable,  the  whole  forming  a  record  that 
is  bound  to  go  down  to  posterity  and  be  won- 
dered at  for  many  years  to  come.  The  pic- 
tures are  by  no  means  devoid  of  comedy,  the 
antics  of  the  odd  little  penguins  in  their  na- 
tive haunts  never  failing  to  provoke  inces- 
sant and  prologed  laughter,  while  the  ex- 
planatory lecture  of  Charles  B.  Hanford  is  as 
entertaining  as  it  is  instructive.  The  entei 
tainment  is  broad  in  its  appeal,  being  as  well 
adapted  to  the  school  child  as  to  the  most 
advanced  scientist.  The  fifth  week  in  San 
Francisco  will  begin  at  the  Savoy  Theatre 
Monday  afternoon,  with  the  usual  matinee 
every  day  at  half-past  two  and  the  evening 
performance  at  8  :30. 


The  Theatre  Francais. 
The  second  performance  of  the  Theatre 
Francois  will  be  given  Thursday  night,  De- 
cember 4,  and  the  programme  will  consist  of 
the  one-act  comedy,  "L'Ete  de  la  Saint-Mar- 
tin," by  Meilhac  and  Halevy,  followed  by  the 
operetta,  "Marriage  aux  Lanterns,"  by 
Jaques  Offenbach,  with  a  complete  operatic 
orchestra  and  an  excellent  singing  cast.  This 
work  is  one  of  the  gems  of  the  genuine  opera 
comique  school  and  both  the  story  and  music 
are  most  fascinating  and  charming.  Tickets 
may  be  secured  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s. 


The  final  performance  of  the  Julian  Eltinge 
engagement  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  will  be 
given  this,  Saturday  night.  "  The  Fasci- 
nating Widow"  is  as  fascinating  as  ever,  and 
Eltinge  will  jot  down  another  big  week's 
business    in   his   book   of   records. 


Mrs.  Fiske  will  follow  "Stop  Thief,"  pre- 
senting Edward  Sheldon's  latest  play,  "The 
High  Road."  Of  great  popularity  in  San 
Francisco  are  not  a  few  of  the  members  in  Mrs. 
Fiske's  supporting  company,  which  includes 
Arthur  Byron  and  Eugene  Ormond.  This  ii 
the  second  season  in  which  Mrs.  Fiske  has 
been  appearing  in  "The  High  Road,"  and  her 
appearance  here  in  the  play  is  sure  to  prove 
a  notable  event  of  the  season. 


THE  MUSIC  SEASON. 


The  Carreno  Concerts. 

Mme.  Teresa  Carreno,  the  "queen  of  the 
pianists,"  will  give  three  exceptionally  inter- 
esting programmes  at  Scottish  Rite  Audi- 
torium  during  the  coming  week. 

The  first  concert  will  be  given  this  Sunday 
afternoon,  November  23,  when  Beethoven's 
"Sonata  Appassionata,"  Schumann's  "Etudes 
Symphoniques,"  a  group  of  Liszt  masterpieces, 
and  four  Chopin  gems  will  comprise  the 
offering. 

The  only  evening  concert  will  be  given  next 
Friday  night,  November  28,  and  Beethoven's 
"Sonata,"  Op.  31,  a  group  of  important 
Brahms  works  and  works  by  Chopin  and  Schu- 
bert will  be  on  the  list. 

The  farewell  Carreno  concert  is  announced 
for  Sunday  afternoon,  November  30,  and  on 
this  occasion  Beethoven's  "Waldstein"  So- 
nata, Schumann's  exquisite  "Fantasie,"  Op. 
17,  and  groups  by  Chopin  and  Rubinstein  will 
be  the   offering. 

Tickets  are  now  on  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay 
&  Co.'s  and  Kohler  &  Chase's,  and  there  are 
two  hundred  and  fifty  special  student  seats 
at  the  rate  of  75  cents. 


Clarence  Whitehill  with  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Clarence  Whitehill,  the  great  baritone  of 
the  Chicago,  Philadelphia  and  Metropolitan 
opera  companies,  will  by  his  appearance  as 
soloist  make  memorable  the  fourth  symphony 
concert  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, to  be  given  at  the  Cort  Theatre,  Fri- 
day  afternoon,    December    5. 

Mr.  Whitehill  has  sung  with  marked  suc- 
cess in  the  great  opera  houses  of  Europe, 
having  also  the  rare  distinction  of  being  se- 
lected by  Frau  Cosima  Wagner  for  the  per- 
formances of  the  "Nibelungen  Ring"  at  Bay- 
reuth.  Mr.  Whitehill's  voice  is  big,  vibrant, 
and  mellow  in  tone  from  bottom  to  top  and  is 
so  easily  controlled  that  there  is  always  im- 
parted to  the  listener  a  feeling:  of  perfect 
confidence  that  whatever  is  being  done  will 
absolutely  satisfy. 

The  concert  will  open  with  the  Brahms 
Symphony  No.  4,  E  minor,  followed  by  Mr. 
Whitehill  in  "Wotan's  Farewell"  from  Wag- 
ner's "Die  Walkure."  The  orchestra  is  also 
announced  to  give  the  overture  from  Humper- 
dinck's  "Die   Konigskinder." 

Tickets  for  the  fourth  symphony  concert 
will  go  on  sale  Monday,  December  1,  at  the 
box-offices  of  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.,  Kohler 
&  Chase,  and  the  Cort  Theatre.  The  prices 
will  be  as  follows:  Box  and  loge  seats,  $3; 
orchestra,  $2;  balony,  $2,  $1.50,  $1;  gallery, 
$1,    75   cents.  

The  Names  Alone  Spell  Success. 
The  opportunity  of  hearing  Mme.  Melbi;, 
Jan  Kubelik,  the  violin  virtuoso,  Edmund 
Burke  of  the  Royal  Opera  at  Covent  Garden. 
Marcel  Moyse,  the  flute  virtuoso  of  the  Paris 
Grand  Opera  Orchestra,  and  Gabriel  Lapierre, 
the    pianist,    all    for    (he    price    of    the    usual 


Mclba  concert  alone,  is  one  that  the  music- 
lovers  of  the  entire  country  are  taking  ad- 
vantage of.  Of  course  only  a  few  cities  can 
be  visited  with  such  an  expensive  combina- 
tion, and  Will  Greenbaum  has  had  the  courage 
to  undertake  two  concerts  by  the  colossal  ag- 
gregation  of  stars. 

The  Melba-Kubclik  concerts  will  be  given 
at  Dreamland  on  Sunday  afternoons,  Decem- 
ber 7  and  14,  and  mail  orders  are  now  being 
placed  on  file  to  be  filled  in  order  of  their 
receipt. 

Mr.  Greenbaum  announces  that  at  the  first 
concert  Mme.  Melba  will  sing  numbers  from 
Handel's  "Alegro  ed  II  Pensoroso"  (with  flute 
obligato),  Mozart's  "II  Re  Pastore,"  with  vio- 
lin obligato  by  Kubelik.  and  arias  from  "La 
Boheme"  and  "Otello."  Kubelik  promises  a 
Wieniawski  "Concerto"  and  a  group  of  beau- 
tiful numbers,  and  Burke  will  sing  operatic 
numbers  and  Irish  songs. 


AMUSEMENTS 


5 


Mme.  Teresa 

CARRENO 

££V       "The  Queen  of  the  Pianists" 
■W         SCOTTISH  RITE  AUDITORIUM 

This  Sunday  aft.  Nov.  23,  it  2:30 
Friday  eve,  Nov.  28 
Sunday  aft,  Nov.  30 


$2,  $1.50,  $1  and  230  Student  seats  at  75  cents. 
Everett  Piano, 


MAIL  ORDERS  NOW  RECEIVED  FOR 
Melba- Kubelik  Joint  Concerts 


o 


RPHFIIM      O'FARRELL  STREET 

'"»  ULiU  lit  zona  %,£,„  „|  p„«5 

^^   Safest   and  Most  Magnificent  Theatre  in  America 

Week  Beginning  this  Sunder  Afternoon 

Matinee   Every    Day 

ALWAYS  A  GOOD  SHOW 

MLLE.  DAZIE,  in  "Pantaloon,"  a  plea  for 
an  ancient  family,  by  Sir  James  Matthiew  Bar- 
rie; STUART  BARNES,  Singing  Comedian; 
MABELLE  LEWIS  and  PAUL  MCCARTHY, 
Dainty  Different  Doings;  HARRY  ARM- 
STRONG and  BILLY  CLARK,  Comedy  Song 
Writers,  singing  their  latest  creations;  HARRY 
FOX  and  YANCSI  DOLLY;  GENARO  and 
BAILEY;  GEORGE  ROLLAND  &  CO.;  THE 
WORLD'S  NEWS  IN  MOTION  VIEWS, 
taken  exclusively  for  the  Orpheum  Circuit. 
Last  Week  ELLEN  BEACH  YAW,  the  Famous 
Prima  Donna  Soprano.     New  programme. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Box  seats, 
$1.  Matinee  prices  (except  Sundays  and  holi- 
days), 10c,  25c,  50c.     Phone— Douglas  70. 


c 


OluMBIA  THEATRE  "'"■~- 


Geary  and  Mason  S  ts. 


Playhouse 

Phone  Franklin  160 


Two  Weeks — Beg.    Sunday  Night,  Nov.  23 

Matinees  first  Week  Wednesday,  Thursday  and 

Saturday.     Wednesday  Matinee,  25c  to  $1. 

Evenings   and   Saturday   Matinees,    also 

Thanksgii-ing  Day  Mat.,  25c  to  $1.50. 

Another  Cohan  &  Harris  Success 

A    Farce    by    Carlyle    Moore 

STOP   THIEF 

Thrills  Galore  and  Laughs  Aplenty 


CQRT, 


Leading  Theatre 

F1IIS  AND   MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


Com.   MONDAY  NIGHT,  NOV.  24—2  Weeks 

William  A.  Brady  presents 

ROBERT  MANTELL 

In  Shakespearean  and  Classic  Repertoire 
First  Week — Mon.,  Nov.  24,  "King  John" ; 
Tucs.,  Nov.  25,  "Othello";  Wed.  Mat.,  Nov. 
26,  "Richelieu";  Wed.  Night,  "Macbeth": 
Tliurs.  Mat.,  Nov.  27  (Thanksgiving),  "King 
John";  Thurs.  Night,  "Hamlet";  Fri.,  Nov.  28, 
"King  Lear";  Sat.  Mat.,  Nov.  29,  "Merchant 
of   Venice";    Sat.   Night,    "Richard   III." 

Second  Week — Mon.,  Dec.  1,  "Louis  XI"; 
Tues.,  Dec.  2,  "Macbeth";  Wed.  Mat.,  Dec.  3, 
"Merchant  of  Venice";  Wed.  Night,  "King 
Lear";  Thurs.,  Dec.  4,  "Richelieu";  Fri.,  Dec. 
5,  "King  John";  Sat.  Mat.,  Dec.  6,  "Hamlet"; 
Sat.  Night,  "Louis  XI." 


CAVOY  THEATRE  Mc^s^Jr- 

^J  "  The  Playhouse  Beautiful  "     Phone  Market  130 

Fifth    Big  Week    Stars    Monday,    November    24 

Matinee  Daily  ot  2:30 

The  Undying  Story  of  Capt.  Scott 

and 

Animal  Life  in  the  Antarctic 

Shown    in    Motion    Pictures 

2:30— TWICE    DAILY— 8:30 

Explanatory    Lecture   by 

CHARLES    B.    HANFORD 

All    Seats    Reserved — 25c   and    50c 


I  AlCTV    O'FARRELL  ST. 
fllL  I  I  Opposite  Orpheus 


Phone  Sutter  4141 


THE  BIG  MUSICAL  REVIEW 

The  Candy  Shop 

ROCK  and  FULTON 

And  70  Comedians 

Prices:     Nights,  Saturday  and  Sun 
25c  to  $1;  Thursday   Mat.,   25c,    ;".- 
Matinees  Thursday,   Saturday 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


November  22,  1913. 


VANITY  FAIR. 

We  learn  with  intense  satisfaction— we 
may  even  say  enthusiasm — that  Ambassador 
Gerard  presented  himself  to  the  Kaiser  in 
"the  dress  of  an  American  gentleman,"  it  be- 
ing forbidden  by  Congress  to  wear  anything 
else.  The  military  and  naval  attaches  wore 
the  full  uniform  of  their  services. 

Now  to  the  normal  and  uninstructed  in- 
telligence it  will  always  seem  that  there  is 
something  peculiarly  asinine  about  these  dress 
restrictions  that  apply  to  ambassadors  and  to 
no  one  else  upon  earth.  Why  in  the  name  of 
heaven  must  an  ambassador  make  himself 
conspicuous  by  violating  the  customs  of  the 
court  to  which  he  is  accredited,  while  mili- 
tary and  naval  attaches  may  be  as  resplendent 
as  they  please?  To  be  conspicuous  is  not  to 
be  simple,  nor  is  the  cause  of  republican  sim- 
plicity to  be  served  by  the  wearing  of  a  cos- 
tume that  stands  out  like  a  sore  thumb.  To 
insist  upon  wearing  evening  dress  in  an  as- 
semblage where  every  one  else  is  wearing 
something  wholly  different  is  to  be  vulgarly 
ostentatious.  That  is  what  we  compel  our 
ambassadors  to  do. 

Moreover,  why  should  we  call  evening  dress 
an  American  costume?  Not  one  American  in 
ten  possesses  such  a  costume,  and  there  is 
certainly  nothing  national  about  it.  If  we 
are  to  be  truly  democratic  in  this  matter  we 
should  require  our  ambassadors  to  wear 
pajamas,  since  this  is  about  the  only  gar- 
ment that  is  possessed  by  rich  and  poor  alike. 
We  should  think  it  supremely  absurd  if  a 
European  diplomat  turned  up  at  a  White 
House  reception  in  knee  breeches  and  sword, 
and  we  should  say  so  in  the  loudest  and  most 
offensive  manner  at  our  command.  But  he 
would  be  actually  no  more  ridiculous  than  an 
American  diplomat  in  evening  dress  at  a  court 
reception  in  Berlin. 

Why  it  should  be  a  mark  of  subservience 
to  wear  knee  breeches  is  one  of  those  prob- 
lems that  the  ordinary  human  mind  can 
not  solve.  George  Washington  wore  knee 
breeches,  and  no  one  ever  accused  him  of 
subservience.  He  dressed  almost  exactly  like 
the  European  diplomat  of  today  on  ceremonial 
occasions,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  court 
dress  is  practically  the  same  as  the  dress  of 
the  average  American  gentleman  a  hundred 
years  ago.  If  American  ambassadors  are  to 
illustrate  the  national  trait  then  they  should 
certainly  wear  the  most  gorgeous  uniforms  at 
their  command,  for  if  there  is  anywhere  on 
earth  an  almost  universal  love  of  costume  it  is 
in  America.  It  is  almost  a  national  obses- 
sion. The  militia  organizations  are  often 
tricked  out  like  popinjays,  and  as  for  the 
average  citizen  his  one  idea  in  joining  a  se- 
cret society  is  the  opportunity  that  it  gives 
him  to  make  himself  ridiculous  by  strutting 
about  in  public  in  some  amazing  costume  that 
would  bring  tears  of  mirth  to  the  eyes  of  a 
horse.  Members  of  conventions,  of  deputa- 
tions, even  of  business  associations,  will  seize 
upon  the  smallest  occasion  to  plaster  them- 
selves from  head  to  foot  with  medals,  pen- 
nants, bits  of  cheap  ribbon,  with  anything  and 
everything  that  shines,  and  strut  about  like 
veritable  figures  of  fun.  Let  us  at  least  be 
consistent.  If  we  are  to  insist  that  our  am- 
bassadors dress  like  "plain  American  gentle- 
men" then  let  them  be  allowed  to  wear  tin 
armour  pennants,  medals  at  $4. SO  a  gross, 
rosettes,  and  strips  of  ribbon  just  like  the  rest 
of  us. 


we  are  by  no  means  sure  what  it  is.  The 
aigret  is  obtained  by  barbarous  cruelties,  and 
those  cruelties  ought  to  be  stopped.  There 
was  a  time  when  an  appeal  to  women  on  the 
ground  of  humanity  was  effective,  but  that 
time  has  passed.  The  woman  of  fashion 
would  scalp  a  living  baby  if  she  happened 
to  need 'the  scalp  for  her  decoration,  and  she 
would  do  it  just  as  callously  as  she  wore  her 
picture  hat  in  the  theatre  until  she  was  or- 
dered by  law  to  remove  it,  just  as  callously 
as  she  scalped  the  living  bird  in  order  to  get 
its  feathers.  The  barbarity  had  to  be  stopped 
in  some  way.  And  there  seemed  to  be  no 
other  way  than  by  law. 

But  none  the  less  there  is  something  wrong 
somewhere  when  a  distinguished  stranger  who 
was  probably  quite  unaware  of  the  law  is 
"held  up"  at  the  custom-house  and  required 
to  mutilate  her  own  personal  wearing  ap- 
parel. We  are  not  sure  that  it  is  not  nearly 
as  barbarous  as  the  evil  that  it  was  intended 
to  combat.  One  thing  at  least  is  certain. 
Such  a  thing  could  be  done  nowhere  else  than 
America.  For  example,  it  could  not  be  done 
in  Russia,  and  an  intelligent  Russian  would 
say  that  it  was  a  violation,  an  impossible  vio- 
lation, of  personal  liberty.  That  is  why  it 
would  be  impossible  in  Russia.  There  are 
now  a  good  many  dangers  that  confront  the 
woman  visitor  to  America,  and  it  is  a  pity  to 
add  another.  She  may  be  forcibly  detained 
and  "investigated"  through  the  stupid  impu- 
dence or  ignorance  of  some  jack  in  office  who 
has  doubts  about  her  virtue  or  her  means  of 
self-support.  That  sort  of  thing  happens  more 
often  than  we  suppose.  And  now  it  seems  that 
the  clothing  actually  on  her  person  is  to  be 
subjected  to  supervision  and  to  mutilation. 
Presently  we  shall  find  that  women  whom  we 
should  delight  to  receive  and  to  honor  are 
actually  afraid  to  come  to  America,  afraid 
of  an  irresponsible  officialism  that  can  easily 
inflict  intolerable  annoyances  and  humilia- 
tions long  before  an  appeal  can  bring  redress. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  aigret  evil  ought 
to  be  abated,  but  we  have  some  uneasy  sus- 
picions that  it  is  being  done  in  a  way  that  is 
not  only  wrong,  but  brutally  wrong. 


Miss  Elizabeth  Wetzlar  Coit,  daughter  of 
Dr.  Stanton  Coit,  well  known  in  America, 
has  just  been  married  in  London,  and  by  way 
of  making  herself  conspicuous  she  refused  to 
promise  to  serve  and  obey  her  husband.  She 
said  that  it  was  a  moral  indignity,  and  as  she 
wanted  to  be  married  in  an  Anglican  church 
and  as  the  ceremonies  of  the  Anglican  church 
are  "by  law  established"  there  had  to  be  a 
compromise.  The  clergyman  recited  the  usual 
formulas,  but  the  bride  refrained  from  re- 
peating them  after  him.  As  marriages  in  the 
Anglican  church  are  supposed  to  be  "in  the 
sight  of  God"  we  must  hope  that  Providence 
overlooked  the  little  subterfuge. 

What  humbug  it  all  is.  If  we  are  to  elimi- 
nate from  life  all  the  little  poetic  insincerities 
that  we  are  used  to  we  shall  be  losers  and  not 
gainers.  No  one  in  his  senses  ever  supposed 
that  wives  obeyed  their  husbands  or  had  the 
slightest  intention  to  do  so.  When  a  bride 
promises  to  obey  her  husband  she  means  just 
about  as  much  by  it  as  the  husband  himself 
means  when  he  says  "with  all  my  worldly 
goods  I  thee  endow."  What  he  means  is  that 
he  will  give  her  $14  a  week  for  housekeeping, 
less  50  cents  every  time  it  pleases  him  to 
have  his  dinner  in  town.  He  means  that  he 
will  give  her  just  as  little  as  he  can  induce 
her  to  accept  and  that  he  will  consistently  de- 
ceive her  as  to  his  income. 


Whatever    wc    may    think    of    the    trade    in 

aigrets  —  and,        speaking        personally,        our 

thoughts    are    not    fit    for    publication — it    is 

with  .:   certain  sense  of  disgust  that  we  read 

of  th>    treatment  accorded  to  Mme.  Pavlowa 

•vhei    she  landed  in   New  York.     She  was  re- 

to  tear  the  aigrets  from  her  hats,  and 

era,    other  ladies   have    been    subjected   to 

same  indignity. 

is    something    wrong    here,    although 


■ 


They  seem  to  be  suffering  rather  badly 
from  the  hatpin  over  in  England  just  at 
present.  A  young  woman  has  just  been  prose- 
cuted, not  for  the  damage  that  she  inflicted 
with  her  hatpin,  but  for  a  furious  assault 
upon  the  victim  when  he  remonstrated.  Of 
course  he  should  have  known  better  than  to 
remonstrate.  There  is  nothing  to  be  said  for 
him  there.  He  should  have  retired  honor- 
ably and  silently  from  the  field  of  battle  and 
nursed  his  wounds  in  solitude.  But  the  days 
of  a  true  chivalry  are  dead. 

And  now  we  find  some  one  writing  to  the 
Daily  Express  to  suggest  that  women  be  re- 
quired to  take  out  licenses  to  wear  hatpins. 
They  should  first  be  examined  as  to  their 
competence  to  steer  their  ways  through  traffic 
like  taxicab  drivers,  and  then  if  they  are 
afterwards  found  to  be  exceeding  the  steel 
limit  or  to  be  wearing  their  hatpins  furiously 
they  could  have  their  licenses  endorsed  or 
perhaps  forfeited  altogether  on  a  repetition 
of  the  offense. 

It  is  in  the  London  omnibus  that  the  hatpin 
Is  most  deadly.  There  is  no  escape  in  the 
ominbus  unless  you  ride  under  the  seat.  The 
accommodation  is  always  limited,  and  the 
mere  male  sits  in  fear  and  trembling  lest  the 
damsel  next  to  him  should  casually  turn  her 
head  in  order  to  glance  out  of  the  window. 
So  long  as  she  sits  quite  still  she  will  only 
reduce  you  to  insanity  by  tickling  you  with 
her  feather,  which  now  sticks  out  hori- 
zontally and  has  a  radius  of  about  eighteen 
inches.  If  she  moves  you  are  likely  to  get 
two  inches  of  cold  steel  in  the  starboard  eye. 
It's  great  fun. 

An  Express  representative  has  been  talking 
to  the  conductor  of  a  Bayswater  omnibus.  He 
received  his  first  wound  in  1890.  During  the 
Merry  Widow  hat  campaign  his  nose  was 
raked  fore  and  aft,  and  during  the  present 
year  he  has  been  wounded  three  times  more. 
And  now  the  hat  plume  seems  to  have  filled 
his  cup  of  sorrow  to  the  brim.  "They  tickles 
you  in  the  face  with  their  fevvers,"  he  says, 
"and  then  gets  you  with  the  pin  while  you're 
off  your  guard."  The  correspondent  goes  on 
to  say  that  he  was  at  a  moving-picture  show 
the  other  night  and  the  girl  behind  him 
fastened  her  hat  to  the  back  of  his  seat  with 
such  energy  that  she  pushed  her  hatpin  right 
through  the  plush  and  got  him  neatly  between 
the  shoulder  blades.  Luckily  his  suspender 
buckle  saved  him  from  actual  impalement,  and 
then  the  girl  was  cross  because  the  impact 
bent  her  pin  and  blunted  its  point.  He  heard 
afterwards  that  the  same  girl  was  a  sort  of 
amateur  champion  with  the  pin.  She  once 
bagged  two  omnibus  passengers  at  the  same 
time  with  a  quick  right  and  left,  and  she  has 
already  transfixed  quite  a  number  of  men 
this  season  without  losing  a  single  pin.  That 
was  what  made  her  so  mad  to  run  up  against 
the  suspender  buckle.  She  did  not  know  it 
was  there,  and  now  she  wants  to  pass  a  law 
against  suspender  buckles. 


Ella — You  say  she  has  driven  two  men  in- 
sane? Bella — Yes.  She  jilted  one.  Ella — 
What  about  the  other?  Bella — She  married 
him  ! — Cornell    Widow. 


First 
train  will  leave 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Third  St.  Station 
5:00  p.  m. 

Sunday, 

Nov.  23rd 

NEW  DAILY 

"Sunset 
Limited" 


DAILY  SCHEDULE 

Lv.  San  Francisco  (Third  St.  Station)  5:00  p.  m.,  Sun. 

Lv.  Los  Angeles 8:15  a.  m.,Mon. 

Ar.  New  Orleans 8:50  p.m., Wed. 


3  Days  to 
New  Orleans 

via  Los  Angeles 

NO  EXTRA  FARE 


At  New  Orleans  connection  will  be  made 
with  fast  trains  to  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Washington,  Boston,  Atlanta, 
Chicago,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis  and  other 
points  in  the  East  and  Middle  West. 

Also  with  commodious  1 0,600-ton  steamers 
of  Southern  Pacific  Atlantic  Steamship  Line, 
sailing  to  New  York  every  Wednesday  and 
Saturday. 

For  rates,  Sleeping  Car  and  Steamer  reservations 
ask  Agents 


Southern  Pacific 

THE  EXPOSITION  LINE— 1915 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

A  poet  was  walking  with  Mr.  Talleyrand 
in  the  street,  and  at  the  same  time  reciting 
some  of  his  own  verses.  Talleyrand  perceiv- 
ing at  a  short  distance  a  man  yawning,  pointed 
out  to  his  friend,  saying,  "Not  so  loud;  he 
hears  you  !" 

A  settlement  worker  visiting  the  Liverpool 
slums  found  a  woman  whose  appearance  indi- 
cated a  steady  diet  of  drink.  Asked  why  she 
consumed  so  much  beer,  she  replied  :  "Well, 
miss,  yez  sees  it's  this  way.  'E's  a  Protestant 
and  I'm  a  Catholic,  so  I'm  bound  to  take 
drink." 

The  colored  porter  approached  a  genial 
gentleman  from  Missouri  one  morning  as  a 
through  train  was  nearing  the  station,  and, 
smiling,  asked  :  "Shall  Ah  jest  bresh  yo'  all 
off,  sah?"  "Not  on  your  life,"  replied  the 
genial  gentleman,  "I'll  get  off  this  train  in 
the  regular  way  just  as  soon  as  she  stops." 


After  spending  the  summer  in  a  mountain 
hamlet  in  Tennessee,  the  visitor  hired  a  na- 
tive to  help  pack  up.  As  they  were  engaged 
in  boxing  a  shelf  of  books  the  mountaineer 
remarked:  "Somehow  Ah  nevah  keered  much 
foh  books;  but,"  he  resumed  after  a  thought- 
ful pause,  "Ah  caint  read,  an'  mebbe  that  had 
sumpin'  to   do  with  it." 


An  Irishman  knocked  at  a  door  one  day  and 
asked  the  lady  of  the  house  (who  was  very 
ugly)  if  she  could  help  him,  as  he  was  hard 
up  and  on  the  road.  "Indeed,  I'll  not,"  she 
replied ;  "and  if  you  don't  clear  off  out  of 
this  I'll  call  my  husband,  who  is  a  policeman, 
and  he'll  come  and  take  you."  "I  quite  be- 
lieve ye,  missis,"  retorted  Pat ;  "he'd  take 
anything  when  he  took  you." 


A  missionary  who  was  making  his  way 
through  a  backwoods  region  came  upon  an 
bid  woman  sitting  outside  a  cabin.  He 
entered  upon  a  religious  talk  and  finally  asked 
her  if  she  didn't  know  there  was  a  day  of 
judgment  coming.  "Why,  no,"  said  the  old 
lady.  "I  hadn't  heerd  o'  that.  Won't  there 
be  more'n  one  day?"  "No,  my  friend;  only 
one  day,"  was  the  reply.  "Well,  then,"  she 
mused,  "I  don't  reckon  I  can  get  to  go,  for 
we've  only  got  one  mule  and  John  always  has 
to  go  everywhere  first." 


At  one  time  Henry  George  during  a  trip 
abroad  held  a  meeting  at  Forfar.  After  he 
had  made  his  oration  he  invited  questions, 
and  an  old  farmer,  rising,  said:  "Ye'll  have 
land  o'  yer  ain,  Maister  George?"  "No,  in- 
deed," was  the  reply.  "I  am  not  a  landlord." 
"Ye'll  be  a  tenant  o'  land,  Maister  George?" 
"Not  I.  I  am  no  man's  tenant."  "Ye'll  be 
an  agent  for  land,  Maister  George — ye'll  man- 
age it  for  some  one  else?"  "Not  at  all.  I 
am  not  an  agent.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with 
land."  "I  thocht  so,"  said  the  questioner,  as 
he  resumed  his  seat. 


The  old  man  who  acts  as  postmaster  in  a 
small  Southern  town  likewise  keeps  a  general 
merchant's  shop.  He  is  often  accused  of 
reading  the  postcards  that  pass  through  his 
hands,  but  this  he  strongly  denies.  A  lady 
called  at  the  shop  and  ordered,  among  other 
goods,  a  ham  and  a  cheese.  Two  days  later 
the  lady  called  again  and  asked  why  these 
two  articles  had  not  been  sent  with  the  other 
goods.  "Oh !"  replied  the  merchant,  calmly, 
"I  saw  by  the  postcard  yo'  got  yestiday  thet 
yo'  friends  wasn't  comin',  so  I  nachelly 
thought  yo'   wouldn't   need  them   things." 


A  student  in  an  ophthalmic  institution  was 
requested  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  con- 
dition of  a  man's  eye.  Having  ceremoniously 
adjusted  the  ophthalmoscope  he  looked  long 
and  carefully  into  the  optic.  "Most  remark- 
able !"  he  ejaculated  in  a  tone  of  surprise. 
Then,  having  readjusted  the  instrument,  he 
made  a  further  careful  examination.  "Very 
extraordinary  indeed!"  he  exclaimed.  "I 
have  never  heard  of  such  an  eye.  Have  you 
ever  had  professional  opinion  on  it  ?" 
"Once,"  was  the  laconic  reply.  "The  man  who 
put  it  in  said  it  was  a  fine  bit  of  glass  !" 


Two  traveling  men  reach  a  small  place  in 
Alabama"  late  one  evening  and  found  that 
there  was  no  room  to  be  had  at  the  hotel. 
The  proprietor  did  not  want  to  disappoint 
them,  as  they  were  regular  patrons,  so  he 
told  them  that  he  would  send  some  bedding 
over  to  an  old  church  he  had  just  bought  and 
make  them  as  comfortable  as  possible  there. 
About  midnight  the  whole  town  was  startled 
by  the  furious  ringing  of  the  church  bell. 
An  old  colored  man  was  sent  by  the  proprie- 
tor to  see  what  was  the  matter.  Soon  he 
came  shambling  back.  "Massa  Boss!"  he  ex- 
claimed. "Massa  Boss !  Jes'  cam'  yo'self. 
'Twan't  nothin'  but  de  gemmen  in  pew 
twenty-six  ringin'  fo'  a  drink  !" 


gan  was  not.  The  benchers  of  the  Law  So- 
ciety, however,  undertook  to  obviate  the  tech- 
nicality, and  appointed  one  of  their  number 
to  examine  Morgan  as  to  his  knowledge  of 
the  law.  "Tell  us,  Mr.  Morgan,"  said  the 
examiner,  "what  do  you  know  about  the  law, 
anyway  ?"  "To  tell  the  truth,"  was  the 
modest  response  of  Morgan,  "I  don't  know  a 
single  thing."  Whereupon  the  examiner  inti- 
mated that  the  questioning  was  at  an  end.  He 
turned  in  his  affidavit,  wherein  it  was  stated  : 
■'I  have  examined  Mr.  Morgan  as  to  his 
knowledge  of  the  law,  and  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  and  belief  he  has  answered  all  the 
questions    with    entire    correctness." 


At  one  time  E.  T.  Smith,  lessee  of  the  Sur- 
rey Gardens,  was  unable  to  get  a  music  li- 
cense for  the  hall  in  the  gardens.  The 
Bishop  of  London  asked  him  to  lend  the  hall 
for  a  Sunday  prayer-meeting.  Ever  ready  to 
curry  favor  with  the  clergy  at  a  time  when 
bigotry  was  strong  against  all  sorts  of  amuse- 
ments. Smith  consented.  It  was  a  huge  con- 
course. Every  nook  and  corner  of  the  hall 
was  crowded,  the  meeting  was  a  great  suc- 
cess, and  came  to  its  end,  when  up  spoke 
the  Bishop  of  London,  who  was  in  the  chair. 
"Dear  brethren,"  said  his  lordship,  "we  will 
now  conclude  the  afternoon's  good  work  by 
singing  the  Doxology."  "You  can't,"  pro- 
tested a  voice  (Smith's)  from  the  back.  "I 
haven't  got  a  music  license — it's  against  the 
law — the   magistrates   won't  let  me." 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

Today's  Attractions. 
"Frivol    Theatre   next   week, 
'Hamlet,'    in    a    way    unique, 
With    a   new    'Soliloquy,' 
Dealing   in    a   manner    free 
With    things    sexological, 
Educational  to   all; 
And  a  new  eugenics  scene 
"fwixt  Polonius  and  the  Queen!" 

"At  the  Guff,   new   play  by   Barrie, 
'Why    Blonde    Women    Shouldn't    Marry'; 
Heroine  a  spinster  cynic; 
Plot    all    hinges   on   a    clinic. 
Public    flocking   in   a  swarm. 
(Bring  your  own   iodoform!)" 

"Join  the  rush  and  soon  procure 

Tickets  for  'The  Open  Sewer'! 

Realistic    odors    fill 

All    the   house,   your    minds   to    thrill! 

Nastiest  drama  of  them  all; 

Hence,   most  educational! 

Fine   for   children    under   seven. 

(Ambulance  calls  for  half-past  'leven.)" 

"  'Peter  Pan,'   rewrit  to  show 
Just  why  Peter  couldn't  grow! 
Proving   that    his  parents'   shame 
Was   entirely   to   blame. 
Orchestra    (this  is   immense) 
All    play    surgeon's    instruments! 
'Tis  a  thing  kids  shouldn't  miss. 
Next  week   Rostand's    'Paresis.'  " 

Moving  pictures  at  the  Grand, 
Pictures    all    should    understand! 
Ulcers,  pretty  running  sores, 
Which    the   public   just   adores. 
Tetanus  scenes,  three  reels  of  rabies, 
Special   matinee  for  babies." 

— Paul   West,   in   Boston  Post. 


A  Canadian  named  Morgan  was  appointed 
to  a  government  place  which  technically  had 
to  be  occupied  by  a  lawyer,  which  Mr.  Mor- 


Back  to  Nature. 
The   waist  line   which   erst  was   so   slender, 

And  sometimes  was  high  and  then  low, 
Is    now    disappearing    completely, 

As    pictures    in    fashion    books    show. 
I  looked   for  the  reason  and   found  it, 

And    so,   pass  it   on   in   all   haste; 
We  have  cried,  all  these  years,   "Back  to  nature!' 

And    in    nature,    you   know,    there's    no    waste. 
— Cleveland    Plain    Dealer. 


The  Hard  Luck  of  Tom, 
Tom  Hankins  was  a  pessimist,  which  no  one  could 

deny; 
He    thought    that    people    charged    too    much     for 

what  he  had  to  buy. 
When  he  had  anything  to  sell  the  price  was  always 

low — ■ 
Tom   Hankins   was  a   pessimist,    as    any  one  might 

know. 
His    house  burned   down   one   August   night,    when 

all  was  calm  and  clear; 
He'd    lately  had   the  place   insured — which    seemed 

a    little   queer; 
He    told    the    agents    up    in    town    a    most    pathetic 

yarn. 
But    all    his    furniture    was    found    secreted    in    the 

barn; 
Since  then  it  has  been  mighty  hard  to  get  him  to 

agree 
That    things    upon    this    earth    are    not    as    bad    a9 

they  can  be. 

He  never  raised  a  crop  of  corn  or  oats  that  made 

him   glad; 
He  never  felt  quite  satisfied  with  anything  he  haa, 
Because    his    girls    had    not    been    boys    he    worried 

and  was  blue; 
And  bad  news  was  the  only  kind  he  ever  thought 

was  true; 
There    never    was    a    pleasant    day    that    filled    him 

with    delight. 
He  never   for  a  moment  thought  that  things  were 

going   right. 
When    Harvey    Dixon's    wife    took    sick    and    died 

within  a  week 
Tom  sadly  said — and  in  his  voice  there  was  a  dis- 
mal squeak: 
"That's    twice    he's    been    a    widower — there's    no 

such  luck   for  me!" 
Tom    Hankins   was  a   pessimist,    as    any  one    could 

see. 

— S.  E.  Kiser,  in  Chicago  Record-Herald. 
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Owing  to  the  owner  making  an 
extended  trip  to  Europe,  we  offer 
for  lease  a  modern  15-room  resi- 
dence containing  every  conveni- 
ence and  appointment,  situated 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
A   chronicle   of   the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the   Bay   of   San    Francisco   will   be   found   in 
the  following  department: 

From  Paris  comes  the  announcement  of  the  en- 
gagement of  Countess  Martha  Gontaut  Biron  and 
Mr.  James  Ha2en  Hyde,  formerly  of  New  York. 
Countess  Gontaut  Biron  is  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Mr.  John  G.  Leishman,  former  American  ambas- 
sador to  Germany,  and  Mrs.  Leishman,  and  a 
sister  of  the  Duchess  of  Croy  and  Mr.  John  G. 
Leishman,  Jr.,  of  New  York.  Her  husband,  Count 
Louis  Gontaut  Biron,  died  in  Paris  in  Decembei, 
1907. 

Mrs.  Robert  Avery  Sidebotham  of  Boise,  Idaho, 
announces  the  engagement  of  her  daughter,  Miss 
Mary  Sidebotham,  to  Mr.  Harry  Thayer  of  Phila- 
delphia. Miss  Sidebotham  is  sister  of  Mrs.  Harry 
Umbsen,  with  whom  she  makes  her  home  in  this 
city.  The  marriage  will  take  place  the  first  of 
February. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Moreland  announce  the 
engagement  of  their  daughter,  Miss  Esther  More- 
land,  to  Mr.  Harry  Oelrichs.  Miss  Moreland,  who 
is  the  niece  of  Mrs.  George  T.  Marye,  Jr.,  spent 
the  winter  here  two  years  ago.  Mr.  Oelrichs  is  a 
brother  of  Mrs.  Peter  Martin  and  Mrs.  Leonard 
Thomas  of   Philadelphia. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Grace  Dudley  and  En- 
sign Valentine  Wood,  U.  S.  N.,  took  place 
Wednesday,  November  12,  in  the  ladies'  chapel  of 
the  Cathedral  of  New  York.  The  bride  is  the 
youngest  daughter  of  Mrs.  A.  Palmer  Dudley  of 
Pelham  Manor,  New  York,  and  a  half-sister  of 
Mrs.  Oliver  Kehrlein  of  Menlo  Park.  Ensign 
Wood's  sister,  Miss  Muriel  Wood,  attended  the 
bride  as  maid  of  honor  and  the  bridesmaids  were 
the  Misses  Mary  de  Vol  and  Constance  Flanigan. 
Miss  Grace  Gibson  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  at  tea  yesterday  afternoon  at  her  home 
on    Broadway. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Tubbs  gave  a  dinner 
Wednesday  evening  at  their  home  on  Jackson 
Street.  The  affair  was  in  honor  of  their  niece, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Oyster,  who  later  in  the  evening 
made  her  formal  bow  to  society  at  a  ball  given 
by  her  mother,  Mrs.  Alfred  Oyster,  at  the  Hotel 
Fairmont. 

Mrs.  William  Miller  Graham  was  hostess  at  a 
luncheon  Tuesday  at  her  home  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara. 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Donahue  gave  a  luncheon  and 
bridge  party  Thursday  at  her  home  on  Washing- 
ton   Street. 

Mrs.  Charles  McCormick  has  issued  invitations 
to  a  dinner  Friday,  December  19,  preceding  the 
next    Bachelors'    and    Benedicts'    Ball. 

The  Misses  Marie  and  Evelyn  Withrow  were 
hostesses  at  a  musicale  Thursday  evening  at  their 
home  on  Pine    Street. 

Miss  Marion  White  was  hostess  Thursday  even- 
ing at  a  dance  at  her  home  on  California   Street. 
Miss    Molly    Sidebotham    entertained    a    number 
of    friends    Wednesday    at    a    the    dansant    at    her 
home  on  California  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Bowers  Bourn  have  is- 
sued invitations  to  a  dinner  Tuesday  evening, 
November  25,  preceding  the  musicale  given  by  Dr. 
Harry   L.    Tevis   at    the    Hotel    Fairmont. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joel  Fithian  entertained  a  num- 
ber of  friends  Wednesday  evening  at  a  theatre 
and  supper  party  at  their  home  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara. The  affair  was  in  honor  of  Mr.  William 
Faversham,  who  is  the  house  guest  of  Mrs.  Robert 
Louis   Stevenson. 

Miss  Lillian  Van  Vorst  was  hostess  Monday 
at  a  tea  at  the  Palace  Hotel  in  honor  of  the 
Misses   Stone. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Ward  Mailliard  gave  a 
dinner  Wednesday  evening  at  their  home  on 
Gough   Street  in  honor  of  Miss  Helen  Wallach. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Bowles  entertained  a  num- 
ber of  friends  Saturday  evening  at  a  dinner- 
dance  at  their  home,  The  Pines,  in  Piedmont. 

Mrs.  Lester  Herrick  was  hostess  Friday  at  a 
luncheon  and  bridge  party  at  her  home  on  Hyde 
Street. 

A  series  of  supper-dances  have  been  inaugurated 
for  Thursday  evenings  at  the  Cliff  House.  They 
will  take  place  weekly,  and  like  tfye  the  dansants 
at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis,  will  be  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  Crane. 

Miss  Harriet  Pomeroy  was  hostess  Monday  at 
a  luncheon  at  the  Town  and  Country  Club  in 
honor  of  her  house  guest,  Miss  McKenzie,  of 
Portland. 

Miss  11a  Sonntag  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a 
luncheon  Monday  at  the  Francesca  Club  given  by 
Miss   Maye   Colburn. 

Mrs.    Walter    Seymour    gave    a    tea    Wednesday 

at  the  Palace  Hotel  in  honor  of  Miss  Helen  Nicol. 

Mr.     and     Mrs.     Ernest     Heuter     entertained     a 

number    of    friends    at    dinner    Friday    evening    in 

honor  of   Mrs.    George  Haney. 

Mayor  James  Rolph,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Rolph  gave 
a  tea  Wednesday  afternoon  in  honor  of  Mine. 
Ercstine   Schumann-Hcink. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  V.  Smith  entertained  a 
number  of  young  people  Thursday  evening  at  a 
dinner  at  their  home  on  California  Street.  The 
affair  was  in  honor  of  Miss  Barbara  McKenzie. 
Miss  Sadie  Murray  was  hostess  at  a  small  tea 
Monday  afternoon  at  her  home  at  Fort  Mason. 

Mrs.  William  Hendry  gave  a  tea  Tuesday  after- 
noon at  the  Palace  Hotel  in  honor  of  her  daughter, 
Miss   Pearl   Hendry, 

Among  those  who  entertained  at  dinner  befort 
the  Bachelors'  and  Benedicts'  Ball  Friday  evening 
were  Mr.  Edward  Green  way,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C 
Frederick  Kohl,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Thoma>, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  Sullivan,  and  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Martin. 

Mrs,  Elton  Davis  was  hostess  Tuesday  at  a 
luncheon  and  bridge  party  at  her  home  on  Green 
Street.  The  affair  wai-  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Joseph 
Moore,  who  is  visiting  her  sister,  Mrs.  James 
Rolph. 

Mr       I.     Lowqnberg    entertained    a    number    of 
friends  at  a  luncheon  Tuesday  at  the  Hotel    Fair- 
Mrs.    William  H.   Monroe   was   hostess  Thursday 
i    luncheon    and    bridge    party    at    her    home    at 
t'residio  in  honor  of  Mrs.   Richmond  P.  Davis. 
!  larry    Mitchell    entertained    a    number    of 


friends  Wednesday  afternoon  at  a  bridge  party 
complimentary  to  her  cousin,  Mrs.  Leon  Roach, 
the   wife  of   Captain    Roach,    LI.    S.   A. 

Major  George  B.  Guyer,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Guyer  were  the  guests  of  honor  Thursday  even- 
ing at  a  dinner  given  by  Captain  Frank  D.  Ely, 
U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Ely  at  their  home  at  the 
Presidio. 

Captain  Harry  Mitchell,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Mitchell  entertained  a  number  of  friends  Friday, 
evening  at  a  small  dance  at  their  home  at  the 
Presidio.  Lieutenant  George  Alexander  Speer,  U. 
S.   A.,   and  Mrs.    Speer  were  the  guests  of  honor. 

Dr.  William  Lewis,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Lewis 
gave  a  bridge  party  Wednesday  evening  at  their 
home   at    the    Presidio. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments  to    and    from   this   city    and    Coast   and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mrs.  Eugene  Murphy  left  Sunday  for  New 
York  to  spend  a  few  weeks  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Francis  Carolan,  who  have  been  at  the  Hotel 
St.  Regis  since  their  arrival  from  Europe.  They 
will  return  to  this  city  early  in  December  and 
will   spend  the  winter  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 

Miss  Barbara  McKenzie  has  come  from  Port- 
land   to    visit    Miss    Harriet    Pomeroy. 

Mrs.  Theodore  Payne  has  returned  from  Eu- 
rope, where  she  has  been  selecting  furnishings  for 
her  new  home  in  Menlo  Park. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Donohoe  and  their 
daughters  returned  to  town  Monday  from  Menlo 
Park  and  are  established  for  the  winter  in  the 
residence  on  Pacific  Avenue  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mountford  S.   Wilson. 

Mr.  Edgar  J.  de  Pue  and  his  daughter,  Miss 
Corennah  de  Pue,  left  Monday  for  a  brief  visit 
in  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Felton  Elkins  have  arrived  from 
the  East  and  are  occupying  a  cottage  near  the 
Burlingame    Club. 

Miss  Minnie  Rodgers  is  in  Santa  Barbara,  where 
she  will  remain  until  the  holidays.  She  is  the 
guest  of  Mrs.  George  Tallant. 

Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Tallant,  Miss  Helen  Tal- 
lant, and  the  Messrs.  Drury  and  Jerome  Tallant 
are  occupying  apartments  at  the  Hotel  Monroe. 
Mrs.  Tallant  has  rented  her  home  on  Buchanan 
Street  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Rodman  Shreve. 

Mrs.    Thomas    Porter    Bishop,    Sr„    is    en    route 

to  Italy,  where  she  will  remain  during  the  winter. 

Mrs.    A.    P.    Hotaling    and    her    daughter,    Miss 

Jane  Hotaling,  have  returned   from   a  visit  in  the 

East. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  E.  Hanchett  have  returned 
from   a  visit  in    Southern   California. 

Mr.  John  Colegate  of  New  York  and  his 
daughter,  Miss  Susan  Colegate,  are  at  the  Hotel 
Potter  in  Santa  Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christian  de  Guigne,  Jr.,  have 
returned  from  the  East,  where  they  have  been 
spending  the  past  month. 

Mrs.  William  Wood  is  established  for  the  win- 
ter at  the  Hotel  Bellevue. 

Mrs.  Silverberg  is  visiting  her  brother-in-law 
and  sister,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Sadoc  Tobin,  at 
their  home  in  Burlingame.  Mrs.  Silverberg  was 
formerly   Mrs.    Eleanor  Dimond  Jarboe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tennant  Harrington  and  their 
daughter,  Miss  Marie  Louise  Harrington,  have 
returned  to  Colusa  after  a  month's  trip  to  Hono- 
lulu. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  G.  Murphy  and  their 
daughter,  Mrs.  John  Breckenridge,  will  spend 
the  winter  at  the  Hotel  Gotham  in  New  York. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Kellond  has  arrived  from  the 
East  with  her  little  daughter  and  is  visiting  her 
parents,   Mr.  and  Mrs.   E.  A.   Selfridge. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  B.  Foote  (formerly  Miss 
Jeannette  Hooper)  have  returned  from  their  wed- 
ding trip  to  Southern  California  and  will  reside 
permanently  in   Grass  Valley. 

Mrs.  W.  D.  Fennimore  and  her  daughter-in- 
law,  Mrs.  Arthur  Fennimore,  have  returned  from 
a  visit   in   Los   Angeles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  will 
close  their  home  in  Menlo  Park  December  1,  and 
will  occupy  the  home  on  Scott  Street  of  Mrs. 
Buckingham. 

Mr.  Claus  Augustus  Spreckels  has  arrived  from 
New  York  and  is  a  guest  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 
He  will  sail  next  month  for  Europe,  where  he 
will  join  Mrs.  Spreckels,  who  returned  last  week 
to  Paris  after  a  visit  in  New  York.  They  will 
spend  the  winter  in  their  villa  on  the  Riviera. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Hussey  left  last  week 
for  Victoria,  where  they  spent  several  days  en 
route  to  their  home  in  New  York.  Mrs.  Hussey 
was  formerly  Miss  Ethel  Dean. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ferd  C.  Peterson  have  returned 
to  their  home  in  Belvedere  after  a  pleasant  visit 
with  Mrs.  Harriett  P.  Miller  at  Earlton  Lodge, 
Montecito,    Santa   Barbara. 

Lieutenant-Commander  G.  C.  Sweet,  U.  S.  N., 
has  been  relieved  from  duty  at  the  navy  yard  in 
New  York,  and  ordered  to  the  navy  yard  at  Mare 
Island. 

Lieutenant-Commander  S.  I.  M.  Major,  U.  S. 
N.,  has  been  relieved  from  duty  as  fleet  engineer 
of  the  Pacific  fleet  and  ordered  home  to  await 
further  orders.  Lieutenant-Commander  H.  T. 
Winston,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  detailed  to  takt 
Lieutenant-Commander   Major's   former  place. 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Brown,  wife  of  Lieutenant  Brown, 
U.  S.  A.,  will  spend  the  winter  at  the  Hotel  Court. 
General  Charles  G.  Bailey,  U.  S.  A.,  Mrs. 
Bailey,  and  their  daughter,  Miss  O'Mira  Bailey, 
are  the  guests  of  Mrs.  Bailey's  aunt,  Mrs.  Henry 
L.   Dodge,  at  her  home  on   Franklin    Street. 

Mrs.  Louis  Dougherty  and  her  infant  son,  who 
has  been  spending  the  past  few  weeks  in  Fruit- 
vale  as  the  guest  of  her  husband's  parents,  Gen- 
eral Edgeworth  Dougherty,  U.  S.  A.  (retired), 
and  Mrs.  Dougherty,  returned  Thursday  to  Fort 
Sill,  Oklahoma,  to  join  her  husband,  Lieutenant 
Dougherty,   U.    S.   A. 

Major  Philip  Wales,  U.  S.  A.,  Mrs.  Wales, 
and  the  latter's  daughter,  Miss  Geraldine  Forbis, 
are  at  present  in   Rome. 

Major  Edward  Sigerfoos,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been 
granted  a  month's  leave  of  absence  from  the  Pre- 
sidio. 

Captain  W.  K.  Wright,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been 
placed  on    the  detached   list  of  officers. 

Captain  W.  A.  Powell,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  A., 


returned  Wednesday  from  detached  service  in  the 
Yosemite  Valley. 

Captain  John  R.  Barber,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S. 
A.,  has  been  relieved  from  duty  at  the  Letterman 
General  -Hospital  and  will  proceed  to  Fort 
Iluachuca,   Arizona,    for   dutyf 


The  home  in  Modesto  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irwin 
Broughton  has  been  brightened  by  the  advent 
of  a  son.  Mrs.  Broughton  was  formerly  Miss 
Olga  Jungblut. 

•+*• 

Mr.  Benjamin  Schloss,  one  of  the  best- 
known  insurance  brokers  of  California  and  a 
pioneer  of  1850,  died  at  his  residence,  the 
Hotel  Dorchester,  on  ,  Friday  evening,  No- 
vember 14,  aged  eighty-five.  He  is  survived 
by  a  widow,  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Theodore 
Rothschild',  and  a  son,  Leonard  B.  Schloss, 
of  Washington,    D.    C. 


George  P.  Upton,  already  well  known  for 
his  writings  about  music,  has  now  prepared 
a  volume  of  musical  information  intended  for 
children.  He  says  he  consulted  five  young- 
sters as  to  what  they  would  most  like  to 
know  about  music,  and  he  has  kept  their  views 
in  mind  in  the  preparation  of  this  book.  The 
stories 'are  intended  to  be  entertaining  as  well 
as'  instructive,  and  a  glance  through  the  pages 
is  enough  to  show  how  much  they  would  de- 
light any  child  with  a  bent  in  their  direction. 
The  title  is  "In  Music  Land,"  and  the  pub- 
lishers are  the  Browne  or  Howell  Company. 
Price,  $1.25  net. 


Pears' 

Don't  simply 
"get  a  cake  of  soap." 
Get  good  soap.  Ask 
for  Pears'  and  you 
have  pure  soap. 
Then  bathing  will 
mean  more  than 
mere  cleanliness;  it 
will  be  luxury  at 
trifling  cost. 

Sales  increasing  since  1789. 


THE 


GIFT  CENTER 

From  which  radiate  the  most  beautiful,  dur- 
able and  NOVEL  Christmas  Gifts-Gifts 
that  are  as  unique  in  quality  as  in  novelty 


SHOP 
EARLY 

The  earlier  you 
shop,  the  larger 
your  selection. 
You  also  con- 
fer a  benefit  on 
our  staff. 


We  are  EXCLUSIVE  AGENTS  for  the  cel- 
ebrated "MARK  CROSS"  leather  goods; 
known  throughout  the  world  as  the  most 
perfect  of  all  leather  goods  —  DRESSING 
CASES  for  ladies  and  gentlemen,  fitted  com- 
plete, from  $6.50.  PIGSKIN  WALLETS 
from  $2.50.  PIGSKIN  PURSES  from  $1. 
PIGSKIN  BACK,  CLOTH  BRUSHES  from 
$2.50,  etc.  The  only  store  in  San  Francisco 
where  you  can  buy  these  beautiful  gifts. 
We  have  "  MARK  CROSS  "  suit  cases,  too. 

"MARK    CROSS"  WORK  BASKETS-The  most  perfectly  built 
and  perfectly  equipped  in  the  world ;  prices  start  at  $7.50. 
LADIES'   AND    CHILDREN'S  WORK   BOXES  —  Complete  in 
every  detail ;  from  $15  down  to  $1. 

SCISSOR  SETS— Henckel's  best  in  leather  case ;  at  $2,  $2.50,  $3, 
$3.50,  $4,  and  $5. 

LIBRARY  SETS — Consisting  of  letter  opener,  scissors  and  sheath ;  at 
$2,  $2.50,  $2.75  and  up. 

DRESSING  CASES — In  cowhide,  seal  or  pig  skin ;  prices  ranging  from 
$6.50  to  $35. 

MANICURE     SETS— Henckel's  best,    in    beautiful    cases;    at   $2.50, 
$3.50,  $4  and  up. 
PICNIC  BASKETS — The  finest  assortment  in   San  Francisco ;  ranging 
in  price  fom  $12.50  to  $198. 

MAIL  ORDERS  entrusted  to  us  will  be  selected  from  our  stock 
of  beautiful  gifts  with  the  utmost  care,  securely  packed,  and 
mailed  free  per  parcel  post  to  any  address  in  the   United  States 


"MARK 

CROSS  " 

GLOVES 

for 

Men 


"  MARK 

CROSS" 

GLOVES 

for 

LADIES 


I 


Clothiers  to  Men,  Women  and  Children 

Market  and  Stockton 
San  Francisco 


November  22,  1913. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


ODD 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Mr.  George  R.  Parkin,  organizing  secretary 
of  the  Rhodes  Scholarship  Trust,  is  traveling 
in   this   country   in  the  interests   of  his   work. 

Alexander  Sweek,  the  next  minister  to 
Siam,  was  formerly  presiding  officer  of  the 
Oregon  state  senate,  and  was  chairman  of  the 
Democratic   state    central   committee. 

General  Clinton  L.  Riggs,  one  of  the  Philip- 
pine commissioners  recently  selected  Ijy  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  is  prominent  in  the  Maryland 
militia.  He  is  a  Princeton  graduate,  and  lives 
in   Baltimore. 

Mme.  Deschamps,  mother  of  M.  Pierre  Des- 
champs,  president  of  the  celebrated  Golf  Club 
of  La  Boulie,  near  Versailles,  despite  her 
eighty-two  years,  is  an  ardent  golfer  and  in 
fair  weather  seldom  misses  a  day  on  the  links. 

Yagoro  Miuera,  successor  to  K.  Shidehara 
as  counsellor  to  the  Japanese  embassy  at 
Washington,  has  been  first  secretary  of  tht. 
embassy  at  Paris.  He  has  had  much  diplo- 
matic experience  in  European  courts,  and  has 
paid  several  visits  to  this  country.  A  deeply 
studious  man,  he  speaks  and  writes  English 
with  ease. 

David  B.  McBean,  builder  of  the  famous 
subway  tunnels  now  in  use  under  the  Harlem 
River,  has  brought  suit  against  the  City  of 
New  York  for  a  million  dollars,  declaring 
that  he  has  been  damaged  to  that  extent  by 
the  infringements  of  his  patents  in  construc- 
tion of  the  new  Lexington  Avenue  subway 
tunnels  under  the  Harlem. 

Yale's  oldest  living  alumnus,  Dr.  David 
Fisher  Atwater,  who  was  graduated  from 
Yale  in  1833,  observed  his  ninety-sixth  birth- 
day anniversary  recently  at  his  home  in 
Springfield.  Dr.  Atwater  was  at  Bellevue 
Hospital  in  New  York  in  his  early  career, 
practiced  in  Brooklyn  and  Cleveland,  and  was 
surgeon  to  the  Sixty-Fourth  New  York  Volun- 
teers. 

Frank  M.  Lee,  secretary  of  foreign  affairs 
of  the  province  of  Kuang  Tung,  Canton,  has 
arrived  in  this  country  on  an  extended  tour. 
He  will  investigate  conditions  and  practices 
in  America  with  a  view  to  putting  the  best 
ideas  into  practical  use  in  China.  Although 
a  native  of  New  York,  Lee  is  of  Chinese 
descent,  and  has  taken  out  citizenship  papers 
in   the    new   Chinese    republic. 

Captain  Henry  B.  Miller,  who  will  relieve 
Captain  Augustus  F.  Fechteller  as  president 
of  the  board  of  inspection  and  survey  of  ships, 
is  now  commanding  the  battleship  North  Da- 
kota. He  will  assume  his  new  duties  with 
unusual  knowledge  of  his  work,  having  for- 
merly been  on  duty  in  the  department  as  as- 
sistant to  the  bureau  of  navigation.  He  has 
held  his  present  command  for  about  two 
years. 

Dr.  Harry  C.  Jones,  on  whom  the  Edward 
Longstreth  Medal  of  Merit  was  conferred 
this  year  for  his  paper  on  "The  Nature  of 
Solution,"  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society  and  stands  high  in  the  world 
of  scientific  scholarship.  He  is  professor  of 
physical  chemistry  at  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, and  has  written  a  number  of  impor- 
tant textbooks  dealing  chiefly  with  solvents 
and  solutions. 

Herr  von  Ihne,  the  architect  whom  the 
Kaiser  has  entrusted  with  the  building  of  a 
new  $1,000,000  embassy  at  Washington — after 


sweeping  the  designs  of 


competitors  into 


the  dustbin — is  really  half  an  Englishman,  for 
his  mother  was  English  and  he  himself  was 
horn  at  Liverpool,  where  his  father  was  for 
long  a  teacher  of  German.  After  that  the 
father  became  professor  of  English  literature 
at   Heidelberg. 

Theodore  Watts-Dunton,  poet,  essayist,  au- 
thor of  many  books,  and  noted  for  his  con- 
tributions to  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  is 
working  away  almost  as  hard  as  ever,  though 
he  is  now  eighty-one  years  old.  At  present 
he  is  engaged  on  a  volume  of  collected  essays. 
He  is  interested  in  an  absorbing  degree  in 
current  affairs,  not  only  in  the  commonwealth 
of  letters,  but  in  the  wider  world  of  science 
in  most  of  its  branches,  and  international 
politics. 

".  Governor  William  Sprague  of  Rhode  Island, 
aged  eighty-three,  is  the  sole  surviving  "war 
governor,"  since  the  death  of  Governor 
,  Samuel  J.  Crawford  of  Kansas,  with  whom 
he  shared  the  distinction  for  many  years. 
He  went  to  Washington  with  the  first  troops 
from  Rhode  Island  in  1861  and  took  part  in 
the  battle  of  Bull  Run.  During  the  Penin- 
sula campaign  he  served  in  a  commanding 
position.  In  1862  he  was  elected  United 
States  senator.  Since  1860  he  has  been  a 
trustee  of  Brown  University. 

King  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria,  whose  throne 
has  appeared  in  danger  of  late,  is  a  German 
prince  and  a  Roman  Catholic.  His  mother 
was  a  princess  of  the  house  of  Orleans.  He 
was  elected  to  the  principality  of  Bulgaria  in 
1887,  and  declared  himself  Czar  of  the  Bui- 
gar's  in  1908.  It  was  his  initiative  after  his 
quarrel  with  Turkey  which  led  to  the  loss  by 
the    Ottomans    of    Eastern    Rumeiia    that    the 


Balkan  league  was  fdrmed  and  the  war 
against  the  Turks  was  begun.  In  the  first 
campaign  King  Ferdinand  went  to  the  front 
and  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Adrianople 
and  all  the  great  engagements  of  the  war. 

Sir  George  Bullough,  proprietor  of  one  of 
the  loneliest  islands  in  Europe,  the  island  of 
Rhum,  in  the  Inner  Hebrides,  made  famous 
by  Scott  under  the  name  of  Rona,  is  im- 
mensely wealthy,  for  his  father  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  famous  engineering  firm 
on  which  the  prosperity  of  Accrington  mainly 
depends.  When  released  from  business  cares 
Sir  George  spends  much  of  his  time  yachting. 
During  the  South  African  War  he  took  his 
yacht  Rhouna  to  the  Cape,  and  fitted  it  out 
at  his  own  expense  as  a  hospital  ship. 

■*■**» 

San  Francisco  Fruit  and  Flower  Mission. 

While  rhe  ^iir  is  steaming  with  turkey  and 
cranberry  sauce,  when  college  youths  come 
home  for  their  short  holiday,  when  busy 
housewives  search  the  markets  for  the  fattest 
and  best  turkeys,  the  poor  are  not  entirely 
forgotten,  for  the  workers  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Fruit  and  Flower  Mission  are  preparing 
their  annual  Thanksgiving  dinner.  This  feast 
does  not  take  place  at  great  long  tables,  but 
at  each  little  fireside,  for  the  mission  sends 
out  complete  dinners  of  turkey,  cranberries, 
mince  pies,  and  all  the  goodies  that  mean 
"Thanksgiving  dinner"  to  you  and  me.  It  is 
indeed  the  mission's  holiday  when,  on  the 
day  before  Thanksgiving,  some  thirty  gen- 
erously donated  automobiles  leave  its  doors 
laden  with  provisions  for  two  hundred  fami- 
lies, meaning  that  at  least  one  thousand 
grown-ups  and  children  are  made  happy. 

Yes,  of  course  this  means  that  the  mission 
needs  money — that  it  needs  money  and  sup 
plies  not  only  for  this  Thanksgiving  cheer, 
but  so  that  it  can  continue  its  every-day 
work,  which  is  the  carrying  of  baskets  con- 
taining substantial  food  and  delicacies  to  the 
needy  sick  throughout  the  year.  And  so  the 
president,  Miss  Helen  Gibbs,  and  her  able 
directors  will  be  at  the  mission  headquarters, 
1372  Jackson  Street,  on  Monday,  Tuesday, 
and  Wednesday,  November  24,  25,  and  26,  to 
welcome  the  gifts  of  those  who  wish  to  help 
along  this   worthy  work. 


Dinizulu,  the  last  of  the  warrior  kings  of 
the  former  Zulu  nation  of  South  Africa,  died 
recently.  He  was  a  son  of  Cetywayo,  the  king 
who  led  the  Zulu  nation  against  the  British 
troops  in  the  war  of  1879.  Cetywayo  was 
eventually  defeated  after  he  had  inflicted  a 
crushing  blow  on  the  British  army  at  the 
battle  of  Isandhlwana,  when  practically  the 
entire  Twenty-Fourth  Infantry  Regiment  was 
massacred.  Dinizulu  did  not  become  king 
when  his  father  died,  but  was  proclaimed  later 
by  the  Boers,  and  led  two  or  three  rebellions 
against  the  British.  On  one  occasion  when 
captured  he  was  exiled  to  the  Island  of  St. 
Helena.  When  permitted  to  return  to  his 
native  land  he  took  part  in  another  rebellion, 
after  which  he  was  tried  and  sentenced  to 
four  years'  imprisonment.  He  was  set  at 
liberty  and  granted  a  pension  when  the  union 
of  South  Africa  was  established  in   1910. 


Despite  his  seventy-eight  years,  Saint- 
Saens  recently  appeared  before  a  representa- 
tive Berlin  audience  and  played  with  remark- 
able fluency,  transparent  clearness,  and  even- 
ness of  passages,  while  his  touch  was  elastic, 
his  tone  full,  round,  and  of  a  beautiful 
quality.  Moreover,  the  ease  and  noncha- 
lance with  which  he  played  astonished  his 
hearers.  He  exhibited  an  astonishing  amount 
of  vitality  in  other  respects,  too.  When 
Claire  Dux  sang  two  vocal  numbers — an  aria 
from  the  opera  "Henry  VIII"  and  the  chan- 
son "La  Cloche" — Saint-Saens  sat  down  at 
the  piano  and  played  the  accompaniment  with 
exquisite  finish  and  refinement,  following  the 
singer  with  the  greatest  fidelity.  He  played 
both  accompaniments  and  also  his  piano 
solos   from   memory. 


A  Gluck  association  for  the  propagation  of 
the  works  of  that  master  has  just  been  formed 
in  Dresden.  The  society  calls  itself  "Gluck 
Community,"  and  intends,  little  by  little,  to 
bring  out  in  print  all  the  literary  and  musical 
works  of  the  composer  of  "Orfeo,"  and  to 
foster  a  wider  love  of  and  understanding  for 
the  great  man's  music.  At  the  head  of  the 
body  is  Dr.  Max  Arend  of  Dresden. 


In  1912  "Village  Life  in  America"  was  pub- 
lished in  the  form  of  a  diary  written  by  Caro- 
line Cowles  Richards.  The  charm  of  this 
book  has  been  recognized  by  a  steadily  in- 
creasing circle  of  readers,  and  this  has  in- 
duced the  publishers,  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  to 
reset  the  book  in  order  to  include  more  ex- 
tracts from  the  author's  war-time  diary  and 
more  appropriate  illustrations. 


In  "Old  Italian  Lace"  Elisa  Ricci  describes 
minutely  Italian  laces  and  also  those  of 
France  and  Flanders,  showing  how  the  lace  of 
both  those  countries  really  emanated  from 
Venice  and  Genoa,  the  two  great  mothers  of 
lace-making.  This  monumental  work  con- 
tains some  700  illustrations.  The  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Company  is  the  publisher. 


YOU,  MADAM,  AND  YOU,  SIR, 

ARE  CONSUMERS  WHO  WANT  THE  BEST 

And  the  BEST  in  cocoa  is  the  justly  famous 
Ghirardelli's  IMPERIAL  brand 
Made    for    particular    people. 

IMPERIAL  is  a  quality  article,  the  result  of  a 
demand  from  people  who  wanted  a  little  better 
article  than  any  other  on  the  market. 

It  costs  more  to  make.  It  sells  for  a  little  more 
than  ordinary  grades.  It's  worth  the  price,  because 
it  is  the  highest  grade  you  can  buy. 

Made  by  Ghirardelli's  own  process.  Result,  a 
rich,  delicious  product  of  the  most  costly  cocoa 
beans. 

Is  quickly  and  simply  made.  Highly  nutritious, 
easily  digested,  and  makes  an  ideal  beverage  morn- 
ing, noon,  and  night. 

Sold  by  all  best  grocers.  Yours  will 
be  glad  to  order  it  if  he  doesn't  happen 
to  have  it  in  stock.      Say  IMPERIAL. 


Detail  of  Mural  Paintings  in  the 

HOTEL  ST.  FRANCIS  CAFE 

The  most  beautifully  decorated  public  room  in  the  world 


AMERICAN  PLAN 

The  Deep-Sea  Fishing  at  this  famous  resort  has 
never  been  better  than  at  the  present  time. 
Tuna,  Albicore  and  Yellowtail  are  being  caught 
daily  as  well  as  other  species  prized  by  anglers. 
Boat  house  on  hotel  grounds  with  full  equipment 
for  fishing  parties. 

Polo  Season  Opens  January  lit 

Write  for  Booklet 

JOHN  J.  HERN  AN,  Manager,  Coronado  Beach,  Cal. 

H.  F.  Norcross,  L.  A.  Agent,  334  South  Spring  St. 


Have  you  Dined 
in  the 

PALM  COURT 

PALACE  HOTEL  ? 

Most  beautiful 

Dining-room  in  the 

world. 

FAIRMONT  HOTEL 

Under  same  management 
Palace  Hotel  Company 


The  Woodland  Hackney  Stud 

Property  of  Edgar  J.  DePue 

We  offer  of  our  own  breeding  thoroughly  mannered 

Saddle  Horses      Combination  Horses 

Matched  Teams 

Sales  Stable : 

PARK  RIDING  ACADEMY    -    -    2934  Fulton  St. 


Hotel  Oakland 

The    most   beautiful  and  comfortable  Hotei  in 
California.    Of  Class  A  Fireproof 
Construction. 
The  Business  and  Social  Centre  of  Oakland. 
Key  Route  and  S.  P.  Electric  trains  (via  Ala- 
meda Mole)  one  short  block  fromthe  hotel. 
Free  Electric  Bus  meets  all  Overland  Trains. 
Perfect  Service.         Unsurpassed  Cuisine. 
Moderate  Prices. 
European  Plan  only.      Rates  $1.50  and  upwards. 
SPECIAL  RATES  to  PERMANENT  GUESTS. 
Under  Management  oi  Victor  Reiter, 


Hotel  VENDOME 

SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 

American  or  European  Plan 

A  Delightful  Home 
in  the  Garden  City 

First  Class  in  Every  Respect 
With  Moderate  Rates 

MORGAN  ROSS,  Manager 


MAJESTIC     HOTEL 

Northwest   Cor.  Sutter  and   Gough   Sti. 
UNDER  NEW  MANAGEMENT 

Most  attractive  Family  Hotel  in  San  Francisco. 
Excellent  cuisine.     Moderate  rates.    Special  in- 
ducements to  permanent  quests.    Inspection  in- 
vited. Mrs.  JOSEPHINE  LIBBY.  Lessee. 
FREDERIC    GEORGE,  Manager. 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant   Tailors 
108-110  Sutter  St.  French  Bank  Bide. 


Bound  Volumes  of  the  Argonaut 

For  the  Years  1907,  1908, 
1909,  1910,  1911. 

A   complete  record  of   municipal,  lit- 
erary, dramatic  and   per- 
sonal events. 

Two  volumes  a  year,  fully  indexed, 
$3.50  a  volume.  Sent  express  paid 
on  receipt  of  price. 

ARGONAUT  PUBLISHING   C 
207  Powell  St.      -      -      S«n  Franc 
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A  Kansas  City  Banker 

was  taken  with  a  desire  to  revisit  the 
scenes  of  his  boyhood. 

But  to  do  this  meant  long  traveling 
throughout  obscure  hamlets  and  villages. 
It  meant  getting  off  the  beaten  track  of 
the  tourist,  into  the  highways  of  Devon- 
shire. England. 

And  the  Kansas  City  man  anticipated  all 
kinds  of  trouble  in  finding  a  suitable  way 
to  carry  his  traveling  funds  safely. 

Then  he  was  advised  to  carry  Wells 
Fargo  Travelers  checks.  To  his  astonish- 
ment and  pleasure,  he  found  them  well 
known  in  every  little  town  he  visited. 
His  trip  was  a  joy  throughout. 

Wherever  you  are  going  to 
travel,  would  you  not  like  to 
insure  the  safety  of  your  pocket- 
book  ?  The  Wells  Fargo  way 
would  make  that  a  simple  matter. 

Carry  Wells  Fargo  Travelers  Checks 

For  Sate  at  Thousands  of  Wells  Fargo 
offices.  Here  and  Abroad. 


COOK'S  TOURS 


For  the  Discriminating  Traveler 

Europe — Round  the  World 

BEST  ROUTES  BEST  SERVICE 

Railroad  and  Steamship  Tickets 

BY  ALL  LINES 

Office,  689  Market  St.,  S.  F. 

Cook's  Travelers'  Checks  good  everywhere 


NORTH 
GERMAN 
LLOYDI 

Kronprinzessin  Cecilie Dec.    2  I 

Kaiser  Wilhelm  II Dec  16  j 

Kronprinzessin  Cecile Jan.  20  I 

Fast  Mail  Sailings. 

George  Washington Nov.  29 

iFriedrich  derGrosse Dec     9 

Prinz  Friedrich  Wilhelm Dec.  13  | 

fBremen  direct. 

LONDON— PARIS— BREMEN 

Baltimore  -  Bremen    direct ;    one 

cabin  (II>;  Wednesdays. 

Sailings  on  SATURDAY  for 

THE  MEDITERRANEAN  I 

Berlin Dec.   6| 

Prinzes?  Irene Jan.    8  ] 

Through    rates   from  New    York   t( 

SOUTH  AMERICA     Via  Europe 

Egypt.  India  and  the  Far  East 

Independent  trips 

Around  the  World.  $625.85  | 

First  class  throughout 

Three  winter  cruises  to  the 

WEST        .   PANAMA 
INDIES  &        CANAL  | 

By  B.  >-    'GROSSER  KDRFUERST" 

JAN.  14.  FEB.  12,  MAR.  19 

Rate  $160  up  — 21   to  29  Days 

Cruises  include  all  ports  of  interest  I 

in  th*1-  West  Indies.   Write  for  our  new  f 

booklet. 

'"To  the  Canal  and  Caribbean." 
OELRICHS  i  CO..  General  Agts..  5  I 
Broadway.  X.  Y.:  Robert  Canelle.  I 
General  Pacific  Coast  Agent.  250  ] 
Powell  St..  near  St.  Francis  Hotel  | 
and  Geary  St.,  San  Francisco. 


CLUBBING  RATES 

The  Argonaut  has  club  rate  arrange- 
ments with  all  prominent  publications,  and 
will  furnish  rates  on  request. 


TOYO    KISEN    KAISHA 

(ORIENTAL    S.    S.    CO.) 
S.  S.  Nippon    Maru    (saloon    accommodations 

at  reduced  rates) Thursday,  Dec.  11,1913 

S    S.  Tenyo    Maru Tuesday,    Dec   16,1913 

S.  5.  Hongkong     Maru     (saloon     accommoda- 
tions at  reduced  rates* .  Saturday.  Jan.  3,  19U 

-     -    Sbinyo  Maru Thursday,  Jan.  8,1914 

S.  S.  Chiyo    Maru.   via    Manila   direct 

Tuesday,  Jan.  27,  1914 

Meamcrs  sail    from   company's   pier,    No.    34, 
near    foot    of    Brannan    Street.     1    p.    m.,    for 
Yokohama  and  Hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu, 
T.obe    (Hibgo),    Nagasaki,    and    Shanghai,    and 
annecting  at  Hongkong  with  steamer  for  Ma- 
nila,  India,  etc      No   cargo   received   on  board 
,.l  day  of  sailing. 
Round-trip  tickets  at  reduced  rates. 
For     freight     and     passage     apply     at     office, 
fourth    floor    Merchants    National    Bank    Bldg., 
25   Market  St  W.  H.  AVERY, 

Assistant  General  Manager. 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


"She  says  she  has  remained  single  from 
choice."     "Whose  choice ;" — Town   Topics. 

Diner — Is  there  any  soup  on  the  bill  of 
fare?  Waiter — There  was.  sir,  but  1  wiped  it 
off.— Livingston    Lance. 

Pompons  Statesman — I  trust  the  people, 
sir.  Cynicus — All  right.  Lend  me  five  dol- 
lars.— New    Orleans   Picayune. 

"Does  he  ever  have  much  to  say  ?"  "No, 
but  that  doesn't  keep  him  from  talking  a 
great    deal." — Detroit   Free   Press. 

"Levy,  old  fellow.  let  me  offer  you  a  good 
cigar !"  "Thanks.  I  don't  smoke,  but  you 
might  make,  it  a  few  stamps." — Le  Rire. 

Jack — My  mother  paid  nine  dollars  for  this 
coat.  Jilt — My  mother  has  a  charge  account. 
She  never  pays  for  anything. — Collier's 
Weekly. 

Abishai — Who's  running  the  old  Brown 
farm  now  ?  Hiram — Eliphalet !  Th'  son  that 
took  up  literature  ez  a  profession !- — New 
York  Globe. 

"Do  you  believe  the  theory  that  doctors 
have  a  right  to  kill  where  they  can  not  cure?" 
"Haven't  they  always  been  doing  it?" — Bos- 
ton   Transcript. 

"That  young  Rawlins  stays  till  a  very'  late 
hour,  Nora.  What  does  your  mother  say- 
about  it?"  "She  says  men  haven't  altered 
a  bit,   pa." — London    Opinion. 

Motorist — All  I  want  is  justice.  Justice — 
All  I  can  fine  you  is  S10. — Houston  Post. 

Visitor — Does  this  town  boast  of  a  hotel? 
Native — Xo  :    it   apologizes   for   it. — Judge. 

"It  is  better  to  have  a  light  purse  than  a 
heavy  heart."  quoted  the  Wise  Guy.  "Yes, 
but  it  is  still  better  to  split  the  difference." 
added  the  Simple  Mug. — Philadelphia  Record. 

"That  bunch  of  geologists  that  were  visit- 
ing here  yesterday — how  did  they  like  the 
village  ?"  "They  had  their  hammers  out  all 
the  time  they  were  here." — St.  Louis  Re- 
public. 

Miss  Smart — There's  Scribbler,  the  poet, 
dining  on  a  guinea  hen  and  a  porterhouse 
steak.  I  thought  he  was  a  vegetarian.  Mr. 
Flip — A  relative  just  left  him  some  money. — 
Punch. 

Miss  Jaggers  (angling  for  a  compliment) — 
They  say  plain  girls  are  always  religious. 
Now  I'm  not  at  all  religious.  Mr.  Fortnit 
(gallantly) — Yes,  but  there  are  exceptions  to 
all  rules,  you  know. — Puck. 

"What  can  you  do?"  asked  the  butcher  of 
the  applicant  for  a  job.  "Most  anything 
around  a  shop.*'  "Well.  I'll  start  you  at  $6  a 
week.  Can  you  dress  a  chicken  ?"  "Not  on 
S6  a  week." — Kansas  City  Star. 

"Is  your  client  going  to  plead  insanity?" 
"I  haven't  decided."  replied  the  lawyer.  "He 
wants  to  look  the  ground  over  and  see  which 
is  the  easiest  to  escape  from,  the  prison  or 
the    asylum." — Washington    Star. 

"Don't  you  want  good  roads  ?"  "Oh,  I 
dunno,"  replied  the  man  who  was  whittling 
a  pine  stick.  "I  aint  got  no  horse  er  wagon, 
and  there  aint  no  place  around  here  that's 
worth  goin  to. — Washington  Star. 

"Now,  my  friends,"  said  the  candidate, 
making  another  effort  to  arouse  enthusiasm 
in  his  hearers,  "what  do  we  need  in  order 
to  carry  this  constituency  by  the  biggest  ma- 
jority in  its  history'?"  The  response  was  im- 
mediate and  enthusiastic.  "Another  candi- 
date !"  yelled  the  audience. — Toronto   World. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Flatty  were  having  quite  a 
brisk  little  quarrel.  "You  have  no  regard  foi 
my  feelings,"  asserted  Mr.  Flatty.  "You 
treat  me  worse  than  you  do  your  dog  !" 
"How  can  you  say  such  a  thing?"  demanded 
Mrs.  Flatty.  "I  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  I 
never  make  the  slightest  difference  between 
you  !" — Cleveland  Plain   Dealer. 


Winter  Cruises! 


Iw 
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I -ill 
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The  RIVIERA  PANAMACANAL 
—  Italy—    West  Indies 
and  Egypt  SouthAherica 

Largest  Steamers    Newest  Steamers 
in  the  Trade  to  the  Tropica 

"Lapland" 
"Laurentic" 
"Megantic" 

Red  Star  and 
White  Star  Lines 


"Adriatic" 
"Celtic" 

White  Star  Line 


NOVEMBER  29 

JANUARY  10 
JANUARY  24 
FEBRUARY  21 
MARCH  7 
Ask  for  Booklets 


JANUARY  7    1 

JAN.  17  FEB.  25 
JAN.  24  MAR.  4 
JAN.  31  MAR  14 
FEB.  1 1  AFL.  4 
16  to  28  Days 
$145  to  $175  upward 


Pacific  Coast  Agcy.  319  Geary  St.,  opp. 
Hotel  St.  Francis,  S.  F. 


CROCKER  SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 


You  can  have 
peace  of  mind  by 
renting  a  safe  de- 
posit box  for  your 
valuable  papers. 

PRICES 

$4  a  Year  and  Up 

OPEN  FROM 

8  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 

Crocker  Safe 
Deposit  Vaults 

Crocker  Building 

SAN    FRANCISCO 

John  F.  Cunningham 
Manager 


THE  ACME  OF  PROTECTION 


ERN  PACIFIC 


■ML 

THE     SCENIC     ROUTE    TO    THE     EAST 

Throazh  tbt  Grand  Canon  of  the  Feather  Hirer  and  the  Royal  6or«.  Grand  Canon  of  the  Arkansas 

PASSENGERS   ARRIVE  AND   DEPART 

leave  UNION   FERRY  DEPOT,   FOOT  OF  MARKET  STREET  arrive 

f   Stockton,    Sacramento,     Marysville,     Oroville,     Portola,  ] 

9:10   a.m.         Doyle,  Winnemucca,  Elko,  Salt  Lake  City,  Ogden,  Provo,         8:30    a.m. 

<    Grand  Junction,   Glenwood    Springs,    Pueblo,    Colorado    \  

7:30   p.m.        Springs,      Denver,     Kansas    City,     St.    Louis,    Omaha,        6:30   p  m 
I  Chicago  and  the  East   J 

{Oakland,     San     Leandro,     Hayward,     Niles,     Idylwood,  ) 
Pleasanton,  Liver-more,  Altamont,  Carfaona,  Lathrop  and   \  1  0:20  a.m. 
Stockton j 

Electric  Lighted  Pullman  Observation  Sleeper  on  Train  Leaving  San  Francisco  9:10  a.m. 

Through  Standard  and  Tourist  Sleeping  Cars  to  above  destinations  in  connection  with : 

BURLINGTON  MISSOURI    PACIFIC  ROCK  ISLAND 

{665  Market  St.,  Palace  Hotel — Western  Pacific,  Denver  tfc  Rio  Grande.  Uis- 
soori  Pacific  and  St.  Louis.  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern Phone  Sntter  1651 
985  Market  St. — Burlington  Eonte Phone  Kearny  3669 
691  Market  St..  Hearst  Bldg-.— Rock  Island  Lines Phone  Setter  817 
Union  Ferry  Depot Phone  Kearny  4980 
1326  Broadway,  Oakland Phone  Oakland  132 

I 


ENVEB  &PI0  flRaXDB 


Honolulu 

$110.  1st  class,  round  trip  (live  and  one-half 
days  from  San  Francisco).  The  most  attractive 
5pot  on  entire  world  tour.  Splendid  steamers 
(10,000  tons  &pL)  of  OCEANIC  LINE  sail  to  Hawaii 
every  2  weeks.  You  can  make  this  round  trip  in 
16  davs  from  San  Francisco,  giving  5  days  od  ihe  Islands. 
Sydney,  19  days  from  San  Francisco.  $300  round 
trip  1st  class.  $200  2nd  class.  Seal  far  folder. 
STDNEY  SHORT  LIKE,  673  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


J.  F.Templston    J.H.  McGregor    Ernest  J.  Down 

Managing  Director  President  Sec.-Treasarer 

P.  A.  Landry  T.  A.  Kelley  Batsman  Hutchinson 

Northern  Lands     Timber  Dept.         City  and  Local 

Gore  &  McGregor,  Ltd. 

B.  C.  Land  Surveyors  Civil  Engineers 

Timber  Cruisers         Land  Agents 

CHANCERY  CHAMBERS.  LANGLEY  STREET 

VICTORIA.  B.  C. 

P.  0.  Box  152  Phone  68-4 

McGregor  building,  third  street 
S.  FORT  GEORGE    B.  C. 


To  Los  Angeles 

and  San  Diego 


t:  pm 

daily 

from  the  Ferry 

and  40th  and  San  Pablo, 

Oakland 


Santa  Fe  City  Ticket  Offices 

fi"3  Market  St,.  San  Francisco 
Phone  Kearny  315 

HIS  Broadway,  Oakland 
Phone  Lakeside  425 
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The  Mayor  and  the  Opera  House. 

The  Argonaut  has  not  permitted  itself  to  get  het-up 
over  Mayor  Rolph's  veto  of  the  opera  house  ordinance, 
albeit  that  cheap  little  dough-face  has  done  a  foolish 
and  a  stupid  thing.  The  Argonaut  wants  for  San  Fran- 
cisco a  multitude  of  things — among  them  an  independent 
and  honest  daily  newspaper — more  than  it  wants  a 
temple  of  musical  art.  None  the  less  it  is  in  positive 
though  quiet  sympathy  with  a  disappointment  which 
seems  well-nigh  universal  among  citizens  of  liberal 
mind  and  plain  common  sense. 

Here  are  the  facts  of  the  matter:  Certain  enthusiasts 
for  music  and  musical  culture  some  two  years  or  more 
ago  conceived  the  idea  of  organizing  in  San  Francisco 
a  centre  of  musical  interests.  The  plan  was  a  generous 
one.     It  included  the  creation  of  an  opera  house  with 

le  maintenance  if  an  endowed  school  of  music,  with 
with  such  an  institution  when  established 

on  1i;.j;  .         ,  ind  provided  with  a  liberal  sup- 


port. About  this  time  the  city  undertook  the  enterprise 
of  creating  a  Civic  Centre,  and  into  this  enterprise  the 
musical  project  fitted  perfectly.  As  the  result  of  pains- 
taking inquiry  and  calculation  it  was  found  that  a 
building  proper  for  the  purposes  proposed  and  planned 
for  ornament  as  well  as  utility  would  cost  about  $850,- 
000.  The  raising  of  this  fund  was  taken  up  in  earnest 
with  the  result  that  some  fifty  or  more  citizens  agreed 
to  provide  the  money.  This  was  accomplished  under 
a  plan  which  gave  to  the  subscribers  a  prior  right  to 
the  use  of  a  certain  limited  number  of  boxes  and  seats 
for  any  performance  to  be  held  in  the  projected  build- 
ing, this  right  being  nothing  more  than  the  privilege, 
before  others,  of  paying  for  such  seats  at  the  usual 
prices.  It  was  further  provided  that  this  privilege 
might  be  bequeathed  like  any  other  possession  or 
property. 

When  Mr.  Rolph  came  into  the  mayoralty  the  project 
found  in  him  a  cordial  friend.  It  was  proposed  with 
his  enthusiastic  approval  to  make  of  the  projected 
building  a  gift  to  the  Civic  Centre  scheme.  It  was  to 
be  placed  on  a  lot  owned  by  the  city.  But  the  munici- 
pality was  to  be  at  no  cost  for  the  structure  itself,  for 
its  administration,  or  for  its  upkeep.  To  make  sure  that 
the  opera  house  should  be  maintained  as  an  agency  and 
support  of  musical  art,  as  distinct  from  politics,  it  was 
arranged  that  the  management  should  lie  with  a  board 
of  directors  organized  by  the  contributors  to  the  fund 
and  recruited  as  occasion  required  by  election  at  the 
hands  of  the  existing  board.  Mr.  Rolph  was  consulted 
at  every  point  and  gave  to  the  project  as  thus  devised 
an  enthusiastic  support.  He  consulted  and  advised  with 
the  city  attorney  as  to  means  of  legally  accomplishing 
the  purposes  in  view,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  attempt 
to  win  over  certain  critics  and  opponents  of  the  scheme. 
So  the  project  went  forward  up  to  the  point  of  adop- 
tion, some  two  or  three  weeks  back,  by  the  board-  of 
supervisors  of  an  ordinance  authorizing  the  construc- 
tion of  the  opera  house  upon  the  terms  and  conditions 
as  agreed  upon. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  came  as  a  shock  to 
those  especially  interested  when  they  were  informed 
last  week  that  the  mayor  "had  his  doubts"  about  the 
matter.  A  conference  was  held  with  Mr.  Rolph,  where- 
at these  doubts   were  declared,  not  in  a   friendly  and 

.  but  in  that  *no&i  r.f  reticence  and  evasi 
characteristic  of  a  coward  who  finds  himself  in  a; 
ward   situation.     Mr.   Rolph   hemmed   and   hawed 
then  hawed  and  hemmed.     He  was  afraid,  he  said,  lha 
the  ordinance — the  same  ordinance  which  he  had  he 
to  define  and  which  he  had  supported  witl 
— would   not   stand   the   test   of   judicial    examination. 
Then  he  had  come  to  fear  that  the  plan  by  which  con- 
tributors to  the  opera  house  fund  were  to  have  prior 
rights  to  the  purchase  of  seats  and  to  be  able  to  pass 
on  these  rights  to  others  was  "undemocratic"  and  "cal- 
culated to  promote  aristocratic  pretensions."     In  short 
it  was  evident  that  the  poor  little  mayor  had  changed  his 
poor  little  mind,  likewise  that  he  had  become  subject 
to  some  influence  which  had  robbed  him  of  an  inde- 
pendent attitude  in  the  matter.     Two   days  later  Mr. 
Rolph  vetoed  the  ordinance. 

We  can  orily  guess  at  the  reasons.  But  the  guessing 
is  easy.  There  was  an  election  in  San  Francisco  early 
this  month  for  certain  minor  officials,  including  several 
members  of  the  board  of  supervisors.  Mr.  Rolph  had 
a  favorite  ticket  to  which  he  had  given  public  endorse- 
ment. That  ticket  was  badly  beaten.  An  opposing 
ticket  representative  of  certain  phases  of  social  agita- 
tion— the  same  phases  represented  by  a  faction  which 
lor  some  inscrutable  reason  was  opposed  to  the  opera 
house— v.n<;  elected.  This  faction  Mr.  Rolph  now  seeks 
to  conciliate,  and  his  first  opportunity  came  in  the 
Bhape  <)i  the  opera  house  ordinance.  He  vetoed  it  under 
the  pn  >ve  outlined.     But  there  is  small  doubt 

lind  that  his  real  motive  was  to  curry 
favor  lement  which  is  afraid  that  we   shall 


develop  a  local  aristocracy  by  conceding  to  the  mem- 
bers of  a  syndicate  who  propose  to  present  to  the  city 
an  opera  house  the  trivial  and  insignificant  privilege  of 
first  call  (subject  to  the  usual  prices)  upon  certain 
boxes  and  seats. 

To  repeat  what  was  said  at  the  beginning,  the  Argo- 
naut is  not  in  a  violent  state  of  excitement  over  this 
matter.  There  are  many  things  it  would  rather  see 
done  with  the  tidy  sum  of  $850,000  than  the  building 
of  an  opera  house.  It  believes  the  subscribers  to  the 
syndicate,  regarding  them  as  public-spirited  citizens, 
might  apply  their  money  to  better  uses.  Nevertheless 
it  is  their  own  money  and  nobody  has  the  right  to  criti- 
cize their  way  of  spending  it,  especially  when  the  thing 
they  propose  is  a  public  benefit  and  a  civic  ornament. 
Any  other  city  on  the  face  of  the  earth  would  welcome 
with  open  arms  a  gift  thus  offered.  San  Francisco  loses 
it,  not  because  there  is  anything  wrong  or  questionable 
in  the  proposition,  but  because  a  cheaply  ambitious 
mayor  seeks  to  win  favor  at  the  hands  of  a  political 
caste  by  coddling  its  vanities  and  emphasizing  its  preju- 
dices. , 

Carranza  and  "Constitutional  Government." 

In  the  London  Times  of  October  27th  there  appears 
a  letter  written  by  an  accredited  correspondent  from 
Hermosillo,  Sonora,  treating  comprehensively  and  most 
intelligently  of  Mexican  affairs.  The  writer  speaks 
particularly  of  the  leader  of  the  "constitutionalist  move- 
ment," General  Carranza,  describing  him  as  "a  reader, 
a  scholar,  and  a  man  of  unquestioned  sincerity  and  per- 
sonal honor."  It  is  a  marvel,  he  says,  "how  a  man  of 
this  professorial  student  type  should  have  gained  such 
an  ascendancy  over  the  sort  of  men  active  in  revolu- 
tionary affairs,"  and  he  ascribes  his  "dangerously  high 
position"  to  sheer  intellect  and  force  of  character.  He 
quotes  Carranza  as  saying: 

I  am  the  only  leader  recognized  as  supreme  by  all  the  chiefs 
of  the  revolution.     What  we  fight  for  is  the  constitution  of 
our  country  and  the  development  of  our  people.     Huerta  out- 
raged   the    constitution    when    he    overthrew    and    murdered 
President  Madero.     He  continues  to  outrage  it  by  attempting 
to  govern  despotically  as  Diaz  did,  and  refusing  to  administer 
fairly    the    laws,    which    are    equal    for   all.     This    revolution 
can  not  cease  until  either  we  triumph  or  until  Huerta  triumphs 
over  us.     Even  in  the  latter  case  it  would  only  cease  for  the 
moment.     It  has  its  roots  in  social  causes.     The  land,  which 
Was    formerly    divided    among   the   mass    of   the    people,   has 
,.  j>(4Bti.  by  a  few.     The  owners  of  it  compel  those  who 
htm  tfi  buy  the  necessities  of  life  from  them 
len  of  debt  upon  the  poor  people  and 
For  as  ,is  the  poor  people 

If   they   try  to   go 
can  be  put  in 
■   L-rowth   of   a    middl 
ckio^.  '.    rich    and    the    pool. 

Now  there  is  a  ci 

the  poor  oppressed ;  which  I  democr 

reforms  mean   in   other  countries,   and   which   is   resol' 
take   successive   steps    forward    in   the   direction   of   compie. 
self-government. 

The  correspondent  asked  Carranza  if  he  had  .... 
definite  plans  for  land  reform  and  other  reforms,  to 
which  he  replied  that  "the  first  necessity  is  the  fair  and 
free  election  of  a  president."  Then  with  curious  in- 
consistency he  added,  "In  the  disturbed  state  of  our 
country  it  is  impossible  to  hold  a  proper  election.  Large 
numbers  of  voters  will  not  know  anything  about  it. 
We  Constitutionalists  refuse  to  recognize  any  presi- 
dent who  may  be  returned  at  a  fraudulent  election.  Wc 
shall  execute  anybody  who  does  recognize  him." 

At  this  point  the  correspondent,  both  amazed  and 
shocked  at  Carranza's  statement,  asked  him  just  what 
he  meant  by  it.  "We  shall,"  the  general  replied  calmly, 
as  if  he  were  making  a  perfectly  natural  remark,  "exe- 
cute any  one  who  recognizes  a  president  unconstitu- 
tionally elected  and  directly  or  indirectly  guilty  of 
participation  in  the  murder  of  Madero."  The  com- 
ment of  the  correspondent  upon  this  is  as  folk 

To    hear    this    amiable,    scholarly    old    genllem 
bloodthirsty    and    to    us    so    utterly    unreasox 
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action  made  me  feel  as  if  I  were  dreaming.  It  threw  a 
strange  light  upon  his  profession  of  belief  in  democracy.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  he  sincerely  imagines  himself  a  believer 
in  that  creed. 

Discrepancy  between  their  professions  and  their  avowed 
policy  shows  how  far  the  mentality  of  Mexico  is  distant 
Irom  that  of  Europe  and  the  United  States,  and  how  im- 
possible it  is  to  apply  to  it,  as  President  Wilson  persists  in 
doing,  the  same  tests  and  the  same  standards  which  obtain 
in  countries  where  the  idea  of  self-government  is  a  plant  of 
mature  growth.  It  is  the  custom  of  the  Constitutionalists 
and  Federals  alike  to  execute  all  the  general  and  field  officers 
who  are  captured ;  sometimes  other  officers,  and  even  men. 
They  justify  this  by  reference  to  a  law  of  1S62  against  fo- 
menting treason.  Each  side  calls  the  other  side  "traitors,"' 
and  the  only  course  to  take  with  a  "traitor* — that  is,  a  man 
who  differs  from  your  views — is  to  shoot  him. 

Continuing  the  correspondent  says: 

I  thought  of  these  sayings  as  I  sat  in  the  Palacio  de 
Gobiemo  listening  to  flowery  speeches,  such  as  all  Mexicans 
can  make,  about  the  beauty  and  justice  of  popular  rule,  at  a 
meeting  upon  regular  European  or  American  lines  held  in 
honor  of  General  Carranza.  I  thought  of  them  as  I  watched 
a  working  men's  procession  march  through  the  streets  of 
Hermosillo  bearing  banners  on  which  were  inscribed  "Club 
Liberal,"  "Club  Democratico  de  Obreros  y  Artesanos"  (la- 
borers and  artisans),  and  so  on.  And  I  am  bound  to  admit 
that  meeting  and  procession  impressed  me  not  very  greatly, 
now  that  I  knew  what,  to  the  Mexican  Constitutionalist,  lib- 
eralism and  democracy  mean. 

All  of  which  exhibits  plainly  that  when  Mexicans 
and  Americans  speak  of  liberty,  democracy,  justice,  the 
constitution,  the  laws,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  they  have 
in  mind  quite  different  things.  When  President  Wil- 
son thinks  of  the  Mexican  constitution  and  of  "a  full  and 
fair  expression  of  the  will"  of  the  Mexican  people  he 
has  in  mind  the  conditions,  the  conceptions,  the  habits 
of  thought  and  action  of  his  fellow-citizens  of  Xew 
Jersey  or  Indiana.  When  a  Mexican,  even  the  most 
educated,  enlightened,  and  well-intentioned,  uses  the 
same  terms  he  thinks  of  a  situation  and  of  things  as 
jumbled  and  confused  as  the  declarations  of  General 
Carranza.  who  in  one  breath  demands  a  constitutional 
election,  in  the  next  declares  such  an  election  impos- 
sible, and  then  by  way  of  exhibiting  his  devotion  to  the 
constitution,  law,  and  the  spirit  of  liberty,  proposes  to 
execute  whoever  may  hold  opinions  or  propose  policies 
different  from  his  own. 

There  is  no  doubt  an  element  of  justice  in  Car- 
ranza's  assertion  that  the  Mexican  lands  have  been 
alienated  from  the  many  and  possessed  by  the  few. 
Selfishness  and  tyranny  have  no  doubt  played  a  griev- 
ous part  in  the  organization  and  government  of  Mexico. 
But  when  it  comes  to  remedies  the  Mexican  mind,  even 
while  it  prattles  the  phrases  of  law  and  liberty,  con- 
ceives no  other  method  of  action  save  that  of  military 
force  exercised  arbitrarily.  "We  will,"  says  Carranza, 
"execute  all  who  oppose  us." 

It  would  seem  that  even  the  academic  mind  of 
President  Wilson  should  see  that  there  is  but  one  way 
of  organizing  and  administering  government  among  a 
people  so  incapable  of  comprehending  or  working  an 
orderly  system  under  the  professed  standards  of  a  free 
constitution — a  document  in  no  sense  representing 
Mexican  understanding  or  sentiment,  but  merely 
copied  from  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
serve  the  convenience  of  a  conqueror'  and  arbitrary 
ruler.  Since  even  the  leader  oi  the  so-called  constitu- 
tional faction  admits  that  a  full  and  free  election  is  out 
of  the  question,  there  would  seem  little  purpose  from 
any  point  of  view  of  waging  war  for  the  constitution. 
As  "a  matter  of  fact  the  demand  of  the  so-called 
Constitutionalist  party  is  a  mere  rallying  cry,  put 
forth  to  give  such  justification  as  it  may  to  a  move- 
ment which  has  no  other  purpose,  no  other  conception, 
than  that  of  military  autocracy.  For  the  United  States 
to  give  aid  to  Carranza  as  against  Huerta  is  merely 
io  support  one  military  autocrat  who  makes  a  profes- 
sion of  murder  against  another  military  autocrat  of 
the  same  type. 

Whoever  governs  Mexico  must  do  so  upon  terms  and 
under  conditions  which,  the  Mexican  mind  can  under- 
stand. Any  government  for  long  years  to  come  must 
be  a  government  of  force.  If  now  we  shall  knock 
down  Huerta  and  set  up  Carranza  we  will  have  in  a 
half-year's  time  to  play  the  game  all  over  again,  since 
our  protege  would  have  in  order  to  sustain  himself  to 
do  what  Diaz  did  and  what  Huerta  has  tried  to  do. 
T'.e  case  of  Mexico  is  not  one  in  which  an  enlightened 
and  moralized  system  under  our  standards  can  pos- 
■"■  bly  be  established  or  sustained.  It  is  possible  to  secure 
icial  order,  as  the  experience  of  Diaz  has  proved ; 
he  job  is  one  for  a  military  autocrat,  not  a  Con- 
stitutionalist.   And  if  we  shall  insist  upon  thrusting  out 


in  turn  each  man  who  ascends  to  the  chair  of  authority 
in  Mexico  by  the  sword,  we  shall  ultimately  have  to 
wield  the  sword  ourselves.  Xo  doubt  if  we  should  set 
about  it  we  can  pacify  Mexico.  But  we  shall  have  to 
do  it  by  sending  armies  into  the  country  and — what  is 
worse — keeping  them  there  for  an  indefinite  time.  It 
would  indeed  be  an  amazing  commentary  upon  our  pro- 
fessions if  we  should  drive  one  tyrant  or  half  a  dozen 
from  the  country,  only  in  the  end  to  establish  the  rale 
of  the  sword  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 


A  Timely  and  a  Significant  Discussion. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  California  Bar  Associa- 
tion at  San  Diego  within  the  week  has  afforded  an  in- 
teresting illustration  of  a  new  spirit  in  respect  to  the 
"railroad  situation" — a  spirit  highly  to  be  commended 
as  compared  with  that  exemplified  in  fierce  partisan 
contentions  in  recent  times.  At  this  meeting  two 
notable  papers  were  read  by  two  notable  men.  Mr. 
John  M.  Eshleman  of  the  State  Railroad  Commission 
dealt  with  "Control  of  Public  Utilities  in  California," 
and  Mr.  William  F.  Herrin,  chief  counsel  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company,  with  "Government  Control 
of  Railroads." 

It  is  quite  beyond  the  facilities  of  the  Argonaut  to 
present  these  papers  in  full  or  even  comprehensively  in 
substance.  But  we  will  glance  for  a  moment  at  their 
more  notable  points.  Mr.  Eshleman  laid  down  as  a 
fundamental  proposition  that  no  man  should  be  per- 
mitted to  indulge  in  a  selfish  inclination  to  get  as  much 
as  he  can  for  his  commodity  or  his  service  in  such 
manner  as  to  deprive  the  public  of  the  opportunity  to 
get  the  necessities  of  life  on  reasonable  terms.  Again : 
That  monopoly  in  some  form  is  essential  to  constitute 
an  agency  a  political  utility.  Again :  Agencies  become 
public  utilities  independent  of  the  desire  of  the  owners 
of  such  agencies  and  irrespective  of  any  voluntary  de- 
votion of  their  property  to  public  use.  Again  :  Owners 
of  public  utility-  property  hold  such  property  by  ,dif- 
lerent  tenure  than  other  owners.  Again :  The  amount 
of  money  wisely  invested  in  a  public  utility  property 
is  the  best  evidence  of  value  for  rate-fixing  purposes 
and  is  the  controlling  element  in  determining  the 
amount  on  which  a  utility  should  be  permitted  to  earn. 
And  finally:  If  we  put  a  restriction  upon  public  utility 
business  and  clouds  upon  public  utility  property,  public 
authority  has  a  reciprocal  duty  to  protect  these  utilities 
and  their  property  from  injustice  on  the  part  of  their 
patrons. 

Mr.  Eshleman  supported  each  of  these  fundamental 
propositions  calmly  and  with  logical  clearness,  sustain- 
ing his  presentments  with  arguments  drawn  from  facts 
and  original  reflection  and  supported  by  authoritative 
citations  from  students,  lawyers,  and  courts.. 

Mr.  Herrin's  paper  dealt  with  the  central  principle 
of  Mr.  Eshleman's  theme  as  directly  related  to  rail- 
roads. He  introduced  his  address  with  a  quotation  from 
a  member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  de- 
claring that  "the  United  States  is  trying  an  experiment 
which  never  has  been  successfully  worked  out  yet  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  It  is  trying  to  build,  develop, 
and  operate  its  railroads  by  private  capital  under  rates 
and  regulations  fixed,  not  by  the  owners  of  that  capital, 
but  by  the  public."  Mr.  Herrin  recalled  the  evils  which 
arose  in  the  administration  of  railroads  before  their 
public  regulation  was  attempted,  frankly  declaring  that 
they  were  many  and  grievous.  Xo  principle,  he  said, 
is  more  vital  in  railway  administration  than  that  there 
shall  be  no  unjust  discrimination  between  shippers  as 
to  service  rendered  or  the  rates  charged  therefor.  There 
could  be  no  more  insidious  or  vicious  practice  than  to 
favor  one  shipper  or  class  of  shippers  at  the  expense 
of  others.  It  would  prevent  any  sound  business  devel- 
opment, and  be  corruptive  and  destructive  in  its  tenden- 
cies. "Vet."  he  added,  "these  vicious  discriminations 
were  frequent  before  they  were  abolished  by  the  force 
of  government  regulation." 

Mr.  Heirin  preceded  to  show  that  many  of  the  abuses 
|  of  the  era  preceding  regulation  were  due  to  conditions 
which  nothing  but  the  hand  of  some  general  authority 
was  capable  of  correcting.  Unfettered  competition 
among  railroads  enabled  unscrupulous  or  reckless  rail- 
way managers  to  establish  rates  and  maintain  practices 
which  others  better  intentioned  were  compelled  to 
meet.  The  railroads  themselves  had  much  to  be  thank- 
mi  for  in  a  system  of  regulations  which  put  a  stop 
to  rate-cutting  and  to  cut-throat  methods  in  competi- 
tion. "The  railways,"  he  said,  "have  good  reason  to 
,  accept  any  rational  and  fair  scheme  of  regulation  ad- 
ministered with  reason  and  impartiality." 


Upon  this  basis  Mr.  Herrin  took  up  the  question  oi 
the  financial  needs  of  the  railroads  in  conjunction  with 
the  expanded  and  expanding  traffic  of  the  country.  He 
quoted  President  Hadley  of  Yale,  chairman  of  the 
Railroad  Securities  Commission,  as  authority  for  the 
fact  that  vast  sums  of  money  are  needed  to  main- 
tain and  expand  the  existing  railway  systems  and  that 
I  "the  thousands  of  millions  of  dollars  needed  for  these 
purposes  must  be  raised  by  the  sale  of  securities."  Pro- 
ceeding, Mr.  Herrin  pointed  out  that  the  railways  can 
not  compete  with  other  industries  in  obtaining  money 
for  their  needs  unless  their  earnings  approximate  the 
rate  of  return  gained  by  such  industries.  It  is  a  matter 
of  common  knowledge,  he  said,  that  for  the  last  three 
or  four  years  it  has  been  difficult  for  the  railroads  to 
secure  money  upon  any  reasonable  terms.  They  lay 
under  a  special  disadvantage  in  that  they  are  required 
by  government  authority  to  do  many  and  costly  things, 
including  advance  of  wages,  payment  of  increased 
taxes,  installation  of  safety  devices,  meet  the  require- 
ment of  "full  crew"  laws,  etc.,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  can  not  raise  their  rates  without  consent  of  gov- 
ernment authority.  If,  he  declared,  the  present  rates 
were  certain  to  be  continued,  it  would  still  be  difficult 
to  secure  money  urgently  needed.  But  the  railways 
can  not  deal  with  this  subject  upon  the  assurance  that 
present  rates  will  be  continued,  since  rate  reductions 
are  being  made  from  time  to  time  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  by  the  State  Railroad  Com- 
mission, while  applications  on  the  part  of  the  railroads 
for  increases  in  rates  have  generallv  been  unsuccessful. 

Obviously,  Mr.  Herrin  said,  the  experiment  of  gov- 
ernment regulation  must  prove  a  failure  if  it  forces 
down  the  net  income  of  the  railways  to  such  an  extent 
that  necessary  capital  can  not  be  secured.  After  all 
unjust  discriminations  are  removed  and  the  rates  are 
such  as  do  not  obstruct  the  movement  of  traffic,  the 
first  interest  of  the  public  is  that  earnings  shall  be 
sufficient  to  give  the  railways  first-class  credit  in  the 
money  markets,  for  only  by  such  credit  can  adequate 
transportation  facilities  by  means  of  private  capital  be 
secured.  Putting  the  matter  concretely,  he  said:  "It 
is  far  more  important  to  the  public  interest  that  the 
money  necessary  to  furnish  adequate  transportation 
facilities  should  be  expended  by  the  railways  for  that 
purpose  than  that  tariff  reductions  should  be  made  to 
the  extent  of  the  interest  rate  upon  that  money.  The 
first  consideration  of  the  rate  regulating  power  should 
be  to  secure  the  most  efficient  transportation  facilities 
for  the  public,  and  obviously  it  should  avoid  any  policy 
or  action  tending  to  cripple  the  railways  or  lessen  their 
ability  to  perform  their  public  service."  In  conclusion 
Mr.  Herrin  said: 

I  have  shown,  I  think,  that  without  regulation  neither  the 
public  interest  nor  that  of  the  railways  was  fully  protected. 
Some  measure  of  regulation  was  therefore  necessary.  It  may 
be  that  the  regulation  which  has  ensued  has  gone  beyond  the 
best  and  wisest  limits,  but  I  do  not  think  it  material  to  raise 
that  question.  *  *  *  The  administration  of  our  present 
laws  is  the  all  important  thing,  and  that  of  course  largely  de- 
pends upon  the  men  who  constitute  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  the  railroad  commissions  of  the  different  states, 

*  *  *  While  the  leading  responsibility  for  success  or  fail- 
ure of  government  regulation  must  rest  upon  the  railway  com- 
mission. I  have  frankly  stated  that  railway  officials  can  not 
escape  a  large  responsibility,  and  their  duty  is  plain  to  co- 
operate with   and  aid  the   officials  in   every  reasonable   way. 

*  *  *  I  hope  the  period  of  litigating  questions  of  constitu- 
tional law  upon  the  subject  has  largely  passed  and  that  the 
efforts  of  all  officials  and  parties  interested  will  henceforth  be 
loyally  devoted  to  solving  the  question  at  hand  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  public;  for  if  tiat  is  done  I  am  certain  that 
the  railway  interests  will  be  fully  protected. 

We  present  these  brief  outlines  of  the  addresses  of 
Messrs.  Eshleman  and  Herrin  not  so  much  in  respect 
of  their  intrinsic  merits,  valuable  though  they  be  in 
this  respect,  as  because  they  illustrate  both  in  matter 
and  manner  a  changed  and  improved  attitude  of  mind 
both  on  the  part  of  the  regulators  and  the  regulated. 
It  signifies  much  in  relation  to  a  sound  adjustment  of 
a  great  problem  that  representatives  of  each  side  of 
the  issue  may  come  together  in  cordial  and  cooperative 
discussion  free  from  rancor  and  subject  to  the  lights  of 
information  and  reason. 

Having  carefully  gone  over  both  the  papers  of  Mr. 
Eshleman  and  Mr.  Herrin,  we  fail  to  find  in  either  any- 
thing in  serious  conflict  with  the  principles  or  arguments 
laid  down  by  the  other.  If  we  may  accept  these  ex- 
pressions as  representative  and  authoritative,  there  has 
come  a  condition  when  thoughtful  men  representing 
both  sides  of  what  is  called  the  railroad  question 
stand  upon  common  ground.  And  it  has  come  none  too 
soon.     The  country  is  dependent  upon  transportation; 
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and  transportation  is  dependent  for  its  efficiency  upon 
fair  treatment.  , 

Mothers'  Pensions  in  Oregon. 

It  hardly  needs  be  said  that  the  Mothers'  Pension 
Law  of  Oregon  has  produced  unexpected  results. 
Laws  that  interfere  with  inexorable  economic  processes 
always  do  produce  unexpected  results,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  laws  that  ignore  the  notorious  failings 
of  human  nature.  Germany,  which  was  the  first  home 
of  pensions,  pittances,  and  doles,  has  already  discovered 
to  her  dismay  that  her  paternal  legislation  has  been 
little  more  than  a  subsidy  upon  fraud,  and  that  she  has 
laid  the  axe  at  the  root  of  her  national  morality.  She 
has  created  a  veritable  pest  of  petty  perjurers. 

The  Oregon  law  has  now  been  in  force  for  tour 
months,  and  the  report  of  its  operation  is  precisely  of 
the  kind  that  might  have  been  foreseen.  It  has  done 
none  of  the  things  that  it  ought  to  do  and  a  whole  host 
of  things  that  it  ought  not  to  do.  Fifty  per  cent  of 
the  applications  for  relief  have  been  refused,  and  we 
are  told  that  "in  many  cases  perjury  has  been  com- 
mitted and  false  affidavits  as  to  financial  status  made." 
We  may  be  fairly  sure  that  many  more  than  fifty  per 
cent  of  these  applications  ought  to  have  been  refused, 
since  there  is  nothing  so  hard  to  discover  as  the  actual 
financial  status  of  those  who  are  bent  upon  hiding  it. 

But  the  other  side  of  the  shield  is  equally  deplorable. 
As  a  premium  upon  vice  and  a  discount  upon  virtue 
there  is  nothing  quite  so  effective  as  a  pension  law. 
The  most  cursory  knowledge  of  human  nature  would 
have  shown  that  the  honest  and  necessitous  mothers 
would  be  precisely  the  ones  to  shrink  from  making 
known  their  plight  and  from  a  public  application  to  a 
public  fund.  This  is  exactly  what  has  happened  in 
Oregon.  It  is  exactly  what  has  happened  everywhere 
since  the  world  began.  It  is  the  common  human  ex- 
perience of  all  ages,  and  it  is  only  certain  callous  and 
brutal  forms  of  "charity"  that  ignore  it.  The  report 
says  that  "in  the  mass  of  inquiries  confronting  the 
pension  officers  it  has  been  felt  that  there  may  be  many 
needy  and  proud  mothers  whose  wants  are  not  even 
known."  This  is  not  a  conjecture,  but  a  certainty. 
The  mothers  who  ought  to  be  relieved  are  just  the 
ones  who  would  rather  starve  than  say  so.  A  pension 
fund  with  its  abhorrent  concomitants  of  inquiry  and 
investigation  and  publicity  is  a  boon  to  the  charlatan 
and  an  affront  to  merit.  This  is  well  known  to  genuine 
benevolence  and  it  has  always  been. 

But  the  report  goes  on  from  bad  to  worse.  Mothers 
who  have  been  found  ineligible  under  the  pension  law 
have  taken  prompt  measures  to  place  themselves  with- 
in its  scope,  to  become  eligible.  Since  a  state  of  penury 
is  a  condition  of  relief  a  state  of  penury  can  be  sup- 
plied. Mothers  who  have  strained  every  nerve  to  keep 
the  home  and  the  family  together  have  found  that  their 
painful  success  has  been  a  bar  to  relief,  and  so  we  are 
told  that  "the  law  has  filled  the  children's  homes  very 
nearly  to  capacity  through  the  giving  up  to  institu- 
tional charge  of  the  children  of  unsuccessful  appli- 
cants." One  may  be  pardoned  for  thinking  that  the 
law  could  be  better  employed  than  this.  But  there  is 
nothing  here  that  could  not  have  been  foreseen,  and 
that  would  not  have  been  foreseen  by  legislators  and 
agitators  whose  schemes  were  not  of  the  "happy 
thought"  variety.  A  little  of  the  genuine  human  sym- 
pathy that  brings  wisdom  would  have  predicted  these 
very  evils.  A  little  real  charity  would  have  counted 
on  a  certain  pride  of  poverty  that  is  not  only  exquisite 
in  itself  but  a  social  asset  of  incalculable  value.  But 
there  was  no  real  sympathy  and  no  real  charity  behind 
this  law. 

Of  course  there  are  other  evils  yet  to  be  disclosed. 
We  may  anticipate  some  future  report  that  will  show 
the  effect  of  the  new  law  upon  wife  desertion.  There 
are  many  men  whose  fragile  sense  of  decency  persuades 
them  to  a  certain  fidelity  to  domestic  duty  and  who  hesi- 
tate actually  to  abandon  the  wives  whom  they  can 
barely  support.  The  new-  law  will  remove  this  hesi- 
tation by  its  guaranty  against  actual  starvation.  And 
many  of  the  wives  thus  deserted  will  prefer  starvation 
to  an  inquisitorial  and  intrusive  charity  with  its  in- 
vestigations, its  card  indexes,  and  its  interrogations. 

Xo  doubt  the  new  mania  for  benevolence  by  taxa- 
tion will  run  its  course.  It  appeals  to  a  sort  of  bastard 
philanthropy  that  is  always  ready  to  legislate  money 
out  of  the  pockets  of  other  people,  even  though  it 
wither  up  those  personal  benefactions  that  are  an  ad 
vantage  alike  to  the  giver  and  the  receiver.  We  aie 
told  by  the  more  moderate  of  our  reformers  that  a 


these  expedients  are  in  the  nature  of  experiments.  But 
they  are  disastrous  experiments.  We  can  not  afford 
to  experiment  in  the  manufacture  of  cadgers  and  per- 
jurers. They  are  numerous  enough  already.  We  can 
not  afford  to  discourage  private  charity,  which  is 
actually  the  only  kind  of  charity  that  counts,  and  that 
is  now  being  withdrawn  from  those  whose  fine  human 
dignities  preclude  an  appeal  for  state  aid.  These  are 
evils  that  are  easy  to  create  but  difficult  to  cure.  But 
it  is  at  least  legitimate  to  protest  against  the  complacent 
assumption  that  these  laws  are  the  results  of  benevo- 
lence and  that  opposition  is  a  sign  of  indifference. 
And  such  a  protest  is  immeasurably  strengthened  by 
the  disclosure  of  facts  from  Oregon. 


The  Seaman's  Bill. 

If  the  Seaman's  bill,  which  passed  the  Senate  last 
month  and  now  awaits  action  in  the  House,  had  been 
avowedly  designed  for  the  destruction  of  American 
shipping  and  for  the  driving  of  the  American  flag  from 
the  high  seas  it  could  hardly  be  more  effective  to  those 
ends  or  more  deadly. 

Of  course  the  bill  was  presented  to  the  Senate  under 
its  most  innocent  and  beneficent  aspects.  It  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  humanitarian  effort  to  provide  for  the 
safety  of  the  passenger  and  for  the  comfort  of  the 
sailor,  and  the  Senate  swallowed  it  with  a  giillible  con- 
gratulation that  at  last  it  was  able  to  serve  both  God 
and  labor.  Apparently  it  occurred  to  none  of  the  as- 
sembled incapacities  of  the  upper  house  of  Congress 
practically  to  apply  its  provisions  to  existing  facts  or 
to  determine  the  precise  results  of  a  law  that  was  cer- 
tainly precise  enough  in  its  terminology.  There  may 
have  been  other  reasons  than  this,  less  reputable  rea- 
sons, but  at  least  it  is  charitable  to  suppose  that  the 
majority  in  favor  of  the  bill  was  actuated  by  a  mere 
careless  stupidity  rather  than  by  a  venal  craving  for 
iabor-union  popularity  at  the  cost  of  vital  American 
interests. 

But  now  some  of  the  Eastern  steamship  companies 
are  recovering  from  their  bewilderment  and  are  be- 
ginning to  make  themselves  heard.  They  say  they  do 
not  wish  to  be  exterminated  even  to  please  the  labor 
unions,  and  exterminated  they  must  certainly  be  if  this 
egregious  and  wicked  bill  should  become  a  law.  Among 
the  provisions  of  the  measure  is  one  that  requires  life- 
boat accommodation  for  every  passenger  that  is  car- 
ried, and  that  also  calls  for  the  supply  of  two  trained 
seamen  to  each  boat.  At  a  first  glance  by  one  unused 
to  mental  processes  the  provision  may  seem  to  be  a 
reasonable  one,  but  let  us  see  how  it  works  out  in 
actual  practice.  For  example,  the  Central  Railroad  of 
New  Jersey  points  out  that  its  Sandy  Hook  boats,  navi- 
gating a  narrow  and  shallow  channel  where  even  a  sui- 
cide would  find  it  difficult  to  drown  himself,  must 
henceforth  carry  crews  of  about  240  able  seamen  in- 
stead of  thirty,  and  they  want  to  know  what  they  are 
to  do  with  this  little  army  of  210  superfluous  men  for 
whom  there  is  no  possible  employment.  They  also 
want  to  know  how  they  are  to  pay  them,  and  there  being 
no  possible  answer  to  either  question,  the  company  an- 
nounces the  suppression  of  its  services  in  the  event  of 
the  passage  of  the  bill.  Some  of  the  lake  steamship 
lines  say  that  they  will  be  "annihilated"  in  the  same 
event,  and  all  of  the  transatlantic  lines  that  have  been 
consulted  are  in  agreement  that  other  provisions  of  the 
bill  will  drive  them  wholly  away  from  American  ports 
and  into  Canadian  ports.  These  other  provisions  have 
to  do  with  the  premium  that  the  bill  places  upon  deser- 
tion and  its  harassing  restrictions  on  the  nationality 
and  language  of  the  seamen.  Upon  these  points  it  may 
be  necessary  to  make  some  future  reflections,  but  in 
the  meantime  we  may  ask  ourselves  what  would  happen 
to  our  ferry  steamers  if  they  were  required  to  carry 
a  crew  of  240  trained  seamen  as  well  as  firemen  and 
deck  hands.  The  idea  is  almost  too  ludicrous  for  con- 
sideration, but  not  too  ludicrous  for  adoption  by  the 
United  States  Senate.  Nothing  is  too  ludicrous  for 
that. 

It  seems  that  Mr.  La  Follette  is  mainly  answerable 
for  this  childish  business,  and  Mr.  La  Foltette's  mo- 
tives are  sufficiently  transparent.  Hailing  from  Wis- 
consin, he  knows  about  as  much  of  navigation  as  he 
does  of  the  Martian  canals,  and  probably  he  considers 
them  of  equal  practical  importance.  Mr.  La  Follette 
knows  far  more  of  labor  unionism  than  he  does  of 
either,  and  he  badly  needs  the  labor-union  vote  in  his 
business  of  reelection  to  the  Senate.  Therefore  the 
deal  is  obvious.  Mr.  La  Follette  scratches  Mr.  Furu- 
seth's  back  by  his  advocacy  of  this  preposterous  bill, 


and  Mr.  Furuseth  reciprocates  in  kind  by  advising  the 
labor  unionists  of  Wisconsin  to  vote  for  the  true  friend 
of  organized  labor.  It  is  the  kind  of  piously  corrupt 
bargain  to  which  Progressivism  is  inuring  us.  It  is 
that  peculiar  combination  of  bribery  and  benevolence 
that  is  always  so  much  more  disgusting  than  open 
venality  and  that  is  the  invention  of  the  political  purist. 
The  Progressive  mind  seems  always  to  be  open  for  a 
trade.    And  nothing  sickens  it. 

The  Seaman's  bill  is  now  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  too  sanguine  to  hope  that  the  elementary 
considerations  of  patriotism  will  take  precedence  of 
labor-union  coercion  and  labor-union  votes,  but  it  may 
still  be  possible  for  public  opinion  so  to  assert  itself 
that  this  fatal  injury  to  the  American  marine  may  be 
averted. 
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The  Mexican  Mess — Why  One  Democratic  Senator  Does  Not 
Knock  Under  to  the  Administration. 


Washington,  November  22,  1913. 

When  Woodrow  Wilson  was  president  of  Princeton 
it  was  said  of  him  that  his  ability  to  disrupt  any  or- 
ganization almost  rose  to  the  dignity  of  a  gift.  His 
chief  characteristic  was  described  as  stubbornness,  evi- 
dence of  this  being  found  in  the  contour  of  his  chin. 

While  Mr.  Wilson  has  not  disrupted  the  Democratic 
party,  he  has  given  it  some  severe  jolts,  and  his  stub- 
bornness has  been  proved  not  only  in  the  currency  situa- 
tion, but  in  handling  the  Mexican  situation.  With  re- 
gard to  Mexico,  he  has  put  the  United  States  in  an 
untenable  position  from  which,  unfortunately,  it  may 
not  be  able  to  withdraw  with  dignity.  The  manner  in 
which  the  so-called  Constitutionalists  murdered  the 
Federal  officers  at  Juarez  after  the  town  had  been  cap- 
tured renders  futile  any  effort  that  Mr.  Wilson  might 
make  to  show  that  his  recognition  of  the  rebel  cause 
would  be  a  fulfillment  of  the  high  ideals  which  were 
the  excuse  for  refusing  recognition  of  Huerta. 

Even  Counsellor  Moore  in  the  State  Department  is 
willing  to  admit  that  it  would  have  been  far  better  for 
the  United  States  to  have  recognized  Huerta  in  the 
first  place.  Mr.  Moore's  resignation  has  been  rumored 
a  number  of  times,  but  the  only  real  basis  for  the  re- 
ports is  the  fact  that  he  is  known  to  be  out  of  sympathy 
with  the  policy  of  President  Wilson  and  Mr.  Bryan 
with  respect  to  Mexico.  Probably  Mr.  Moore  realizes 
that  Huerta,  after  all,  is  about  the  strongest  man  in 
Mexico,  and  the  only  one  who  can  have  the  slightest 
hope,  even  with  strong  financial  backing,  of  bringing 
order  out  of  chaos  in  the  troubled  republic. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  believe,  however, 
that  Mr.  Wilson  will  recede  from  his  present  position. 
In  fact  the  United  States  has  gone  so  far  that  to  retreat 
now  would  be  undignified.  The  only  point  to  the  argu- 
ment is  that  Mr.  Wilson's  vaunted  stubbornness  is  apt 
to  get  the  United  States  in  a  peck  of  trouble. 


Senator  Hitchcock  of  Nebraska  stands  as  the  only  un- 
tamed member  of  the  Democratic  party.  Senators  Reed 
of  Missouri,  O'Gorman  of  New  York,  and  several  others 
wrho  opposed  the  President's  financial  measure  are  now 
eating  out  of  the  hand  of  Mr.  Wilson,  but  Hitchcock 
has  not  yet  been  lassoed,  and  is  not  likely  to  be.  He  is 
against  the  Glass-Owen  bill.  He  is  against  the  O'Gor- 
man plan.  He  is  against  Mr.  Yanderlip  s  approval  of 
the  O'Gorman  plan.  He  is  against  everything  that 
savors  of  anything.  He  is  "agin"  the  constitution.  The 
real  trouble  with  Hitchcock  is  his  lack  of  a  sympathetic 
heart. 

He  fails  to  appreciate  the  delicate  situation  in  which 
his  fellow-Xebraskan,  William  Jennings  Bryan,  finds 
himself.  Mr.  Hitchcock  is  annoyed  because  all  the 
patronage  which  has  gone  to  Nebraska  has  been  dis- 
tributed to  the  friends  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  As 
a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate  Mr.  Hitchcock 
is  entitled  to  some  of  this  patronage  himself,  but  he  is 
not  getting  it.  He  really  should  adopt  a  more  sym- 
pathetic attitude  towards  Bryan,  because  the  latter  is 
struggling  like  Atlas,  with  a  world  of  office-holders  and 
office-seekers  on  his  shoulders. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  Bryan  has  been  paddling 
about  the  country  making  close,  personal,  bosom  friends. 
In  every  state,  county,  city,  and  hamlet  Mr.  Bryan 
has  played  Damon  to  some  leading  Democrat's  Pythias. 
The  closest  personal  friend  the  Secretary  has  is  to  be 
found  in  any  town  visited  by  the  traveling  salesman. 
Pick  out  any  village  at  random  and  ask  for  the  citizen 
who  has  been  shouting  about  Thomas  Jefferson  for 
twenty  years  and  you  will  find  "Bill"  Bryan's  closest 
triend.  

When  Bryan  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State  he 
found  that  he  had  10,000  close  personal  friends.  Every 
mother's  son  of  them  w:anted  a  job.  They  felt  that  Mr. 
Bryan,  having  been  so  close  to  them  for  so  many  years, 
would  appoint  them  to  office  the  moment  he  assumed 
power. 

Whenever  a  man  is  elected  President  he  finds  that  he 
has    about    ten    times    as    many    relative-  :r 

dreamed  of.  and  the  same  thing  has  beei 
friends.     He  did  not  realize  how  man; 
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the  country  until  he  became  Secretary  of  State.  Ever 
since  then  he  has  been  trying  to  take  care  of  the  faith- 
tuij  but  the  problem -of  fitting  about  10,000  men  to  1000 
jobs  has  never  yet  been  solved,  even  by  algebra. 

A  man  with  a  sombrero  and  long  hair  steamed  up 
to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  the  other  day,  and  with- 
out asking  his  name  Eddie,  the  Secretary's  messenger, 
ushered  him  quickly  into  Bryan's  inner  sanctum. 

"How  did  that  chap  get  in  so  quickly?"  asked  a 
congressman  who  was  waiting  for  an  audience. 

"Oh,  that  gemmen's  from  Nebraska,"  answered 
Eddie. 

"How  do  you  know?''  asked  the  congressman. 

"  'Case  all  them  long-haired  fellows  with  th'  big  hats 
is  from  Nebraska — and  dey  goes  right  in." 

That  is  why  Senator  Hitchcock  has  been  insurging 
on  the  currency.  Prentice  Armstrong. 

Up  to  the  present  time  522  Victoria  Crosses  have 
been  awarded,  and  each  has  been  won  under  circum- 
stances of  the  deadliest  peril  to  its  owner.  The  cross 
itself  is  of  bronze,  cast  from  cannon  taken  at  Sebasto- 
pol,  inscribed  with  the  words,  "For  Valor.''  It  is  the 
proudest  decoration  a  British  subject  can  wear.  The 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  secretary  of  state  for  war,  1854-5,  is 
credited  with  having  originated  the  idea  of  the  cross 
after  the  Alma,  being  anxious  to  institute  an  English 
order  which  all  ranks  might  win  and  be  proud  to  wear, 
like  the  French  Legion  of  Honor.  The  cross  confers 
on  all  below  commissioned  rank  an  annuity  of  $50. 
Out  of  the  522  awarded  so  far  one  has  been  won  by  a 
clergvman,  three  by  civilians,  three  by  men  of  color, 
twenty-six  by  officers  of  the  medical  profession,  and 
forty-one  by  men  of  the  royal  navy.  The  first  to  gain 
the  cross  was  a  naval  officer,  the  last  a  Gurkha  lieu- 
tenant. During  the  war  in  the  Crimean  Peninsula  111 
Victoria  Crosses  were  won.  In  the  two  years  of  the 
Indian  Mutiny  (1S57-9)  the  number  of  crosses  awarded 
was  1S2,  while  seventv-eight  were  given  for  deeds  of 
valor  during  the  Boer'War  (1899-1902). 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 


Scientists  claim  that  young  crocodiles,  just  before 
they  are  ready  to  hatch,  utter  a  croaking  cry  within 
the  eggs  which  can  be  heard  though  the  eggs  be  buried 
some  distance  under  the  sand.  Dr.  W.  A.  Lamborn 
recently  tested  the  fact  at  Lagos,  on  the  West  African 
coast.  He  heard  a  croaking  noise  from  below  a  dry 
path  and,  digging  in  the  path  to  investigate  the  cause, 
he  discovered  thirteen  crocodile  eggs  at  a  depth  of 
about  eighteen  inches.  All  the  young  crocodiles 
hatched  out  within  half  an  hour  of  being  dug  up.  -So 
far  back  as  1899  Dr.  Voeltzkow  noticed  that  unhatched 
Madagascar  crocodiles  uttered  a  cry  from  the  egg  at  a 
depth  of  two  yards  and  that  any  shock,  as  of  a  heavy 
tread  near  the  egg,  caused  the  baby  crocodile  to  pro- 
duce this  sound  "with  the  mouth  closed,  as  we  pro- 
duce hiccough  sounds."  In  this  way  they  inform  the 
female  crocodile,  when  she  visits  the  nest,  that  they 
want  her  aid,  whereupon  she  scrapes  the  sand  away 
and  they  emerge. 


In  the  Girara  country,  Papua,  a  district  of  New 
Guinea,  where  the  country  is  almost  entirely  submerged, 
the  natives  are  said  to  claim  descent  from  the  dog. 
They  possess  five  totems,  which  are  drawn  on  all  their 
houses.  Their  villages  are  erected  on  hillocks  so  as  to 
be  clear  of  the  water  and  the  people  of  each  village  in- 
habit one  large  common  house,  sometimes  as  much  as 
four  to  five  hundred  feet  long  and  sixty  to  eighty  feet 
in  width.  The  centre  of  this  huge  building  is  a  kind  of 
common  hall,  which  is  used  only  by  the  men,  while 
the  walls  of  the  structure  are  divided  into  cubicles  in 
three  or  four  floors,  access  to  which  is  gained  by  means 
of  ladders.  The  women  are  not  allowed  to  enter  the 
building  by  the  same  door  as  the  men.  A  great  deal  of 
sorcery  prevails  in  the  western  division.  In  the  wilder 
parts  of  the  country  the  chief  is  himself  a  head  sorcerer. 
He  claims  to  be  able  to  separate  his  spirit  from  his 
body  and  to  send  it  on  various  missions,  including  that 
of  killing  people. 

mm*    

Like  the  mining  engineer,  the  building  engineer  now 
finds  practically  no  problem  in  his  field  which  he  can  not 
solve,  and  the  question  of  excavating  for  foundations 
for  high  buildings  is  little  more  than  a  routine  matter. 
Depth  is  no  great  hindrance,  as  has  been  demonstrated 
in  New  York.  For  the  greatest  office  structure  in  the 
world,  on  the  site  of  the  Equitable  Building,  destroyed 
by  fire,  the  engineers  dug  and  blasted  far  below  the 
street,  and  at  a  depth  of  eighty  feet  found  a  rock  bed 
around  the  entire  site  fur  the  more  important  base  of 
the  foundation.  It  is  on  this  bedrock  that  the  mighty 
cofferdam,  which  will  form  the  true  middle  of  a  founda- 
tion covering  over  49.000  square  feet,  will  be  built. 
The  cofferdam  itself,  when  complete,  will  be  a  solid 
concrete  wall,  six  feet  broad  and  eighty  feet  deep, 
strengthened  or  reinforced  by  heavy  steel  rods. 
i^«^ 

There  is  no  more  interesting  character  in  California 

than    that    class    of    prospector   known    as    the    "pocket 

hunter."     In  certain  sections  of  the  mountains  the  rich 

gold  df-posits  are  contained   in   small   scattered  pockets 

near  the   surface.     The   pocket   miners   often  discover 

many     ich  deposits  by  tracing  the   particles  of  gold  in 

■  i  to  their  sources.     As  soon  as  a  pocket  is  gouged 

a. »1    colors    of    gold    are    no    longer    shown    the 

■    is  abandoned.      In  one  pocket  in  Trinity  County 

1 1  as  $45,000  was  yielded  in  a  few  feet. 


Mr.  Herbert  Samuel,  the  British  postmaster-general,  re- 
minds us  once  more  that  laws  always  do  so  much  more  than 
we  expect  them  to  do.  Mr.  Samuels  has  just  returned  from 
a  tour  through  Canada  and  the  United  States,  the  object  of 
his  visit  being  to  inspect  the  postoffice  and  telephone  systems 
of  the  two  countries.  He  tells  us  that  Canada  has  adopted 
the  rule  of  equal  pay  for  men  and  women  in  the  postofnees 
and  that  as  a  result  practically  no  women  are  engaged.  Here 
we  see  an  irreproachable  theory  in  conflict  with  an  immovable 
fact.  It  is  theoretically  true  that  men  and  women  who  do  the 
same  work  ought  to  receive  the  same  pay.  But  the  actual 
wage  values  of  human  beings  are  not  determined  by  theories 
They  are  determined  by  the  amount  that  employers  are  will- 
ing to  pay  for  the  services  in  question.  And  employers  pre- 
fer men  to  women,  and  it  is  only  the  lower  pay  that  over- 
comes that  preference.  Insist  that  men  and  women  receive 
the  same  pay  for  the  same  services  and  the  employer  naturally 
says  that  in  that  case  he  prefers  to  employ  a  man,  who  can 
carry  his  own  typewriter  from  one  room  to  another,  who 
does  not  need  special  dressing  accommodations,  who  is  un- 
troubled by  headaches,  and  who  demands  no  peculiar  con- 
sideration. Evidently  the  women  of  Canada  have  jumped 
from  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire,  as  must  necessarily  be  the 
case  where  legal  enactments  are  invoked  in  order  to  counter- 
act the  inexorable  laws  of  economics.  Similar  results  have 
followed  the  passing  of  eight-hour  laws,  mothers'  pension  laws, 
and  the  whole  schedule  of  follies  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  the 
reformer.  

Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw  gives  us  another  example  of  the 
rake's  progress  toward  anarchy.  Commenting  on  the  Dublin 
riots,  Mr.  Shaw  says  that  the  practice  of  modern  politics  is 
to  let  loose  the  police  to  do  their  worst  to  the  people.  "If 
you  put  a  policeman  in  that  way  on  the  footing  of  a  mad  dog, 
that  can  only  end,  if  you  persist  in  such  conduct,  in  one  way 
— and  that  is  that  every  respectable  man  will  have  to  arm 
himself.  A  gentleman  says,  'Arm  yourself  with  what?'  I 
suggest  that  you  should  arm  yourself  with  something  that  will 
put  a  decisive  stop  to  the  proceedings  of  the  police.  I  hope 
that  observation  of  mine  will  be  carefully  reported.  I  should 
rather  like  to  be  prosecuted  for  sedition,  and  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  explaining  fully  exactly  what  I  mean  by  it."  Now  it 
would  be  interesting  to  remind  Mr.  Shaw  that  practically 
every  man  in  Dublin  has  a  vote.  Great  Britain  as  a  whole 
has  manhood  suffrage,  or  something  very  much  like  it. 
Democracy,  we  are  told,  or  the  rule  of  the  people  by  the 
people,  would  forever  destroy  tyrannies,  but  it  seems  that 
democracy  is  quite  powerless  to  do  anything  of  the  sort.  It 
can  only  be  done  by  revolvers,  or  by  dynamite,  or  some  other 
instrument  of  murder  in  the  hands  of  persons  who  feel  them- 
selves to  be  aggrieved.  It  would  be  interesting  to  ask  Mr. 
Shaw  what  kind  of  social  system  he  would  recommend  so  as 
to  obviate  the  necessity  for  the  civil  war  that  he  now  ap- 
plauds. Does  he  know  of  any  way  in  which  the  interests  of 
the  average  man  can  be  better  protected  than  by  giving  that 
man  a  vote?  If  so  will  he  tells  us  what  it  is,  since  com- 
munal life  of  any  kind  appears  to  be  impossible  if  individuals 
or  organizations  of  individuals  are  to  resort  to  revolvers 
and  dynamite  as  soon  as  they  find  themselves  unable  to  get 
something  or  to  do  something  that  they  wish  to  get  or  to  do, 


Bulwer  Lytton  must  have  been  something  of  an  enfant  ter- 
rible if  we  may  accept  the  testimony  of  his  grandson,  Lord 
Lytton,  who  has  just  delivered  a  lecture  in  London.  Lord 
Lytton  said:  "At  the  age  of  nine  this  precocious  reader  of 
books  startled  his  mother  by  saying:  'Pray,  mamma,  are  you 
not  sometimes  overcome  with  the  sense  of  your  own  identity?' 
His  mother  replied :  'It  is  high  time  you  went  to  school, 
Teddy.'  "  

We  have  sometimes  wondered  in  a  vague  and  unenthusiastic 
way  about  the  teachings  of  Futurism,  and  now  comes  Mr. 
Marinetti,  its  founder,  to  tell  us  all  about  it.  He  says  that 
Futurists  are  staunch  free  traders  in  politics  and  also 
thoroughgoing  imperialists,  determined  that  Italy  shall  have 
a  big  army  and  navy  and  that  her  foreign  policy  shall  be  an 
aggressive  one.  To  this  end  education  must  be  vigorous  and 
wholesome,  and  therefore  there  must  be  an  end  to  the  teach- 
ing of  Latin,  Greek,  and  all  dead  languages.  Music,  art 
schools,  specialists,  and  archaeologists  must  also  be  vigor- 
ously suppressed  in  favor  of  laboratories  and  workshops,  and 
instead  of  pseudo  intellectual  cramming  there  must  be  obliga- 
tory physical  training.  Futurism  declares  war  against  maud- 
lin sentimentality,  eroticism,  and  quietism,  and  it  wishes  also 
to  bring  about  the  "extirpation"  of  lawyers  and  doctors  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  and  competent  residue.  Doctors 
and  lawyers,  says  Mr.  Marinetti,  have  become  an  intolerable 
pest  in  social  life,  like  rabbits  in  Australia.  Money  for  all 
these  necessary  reforms  could  be  raised  by  the  suppression 
of  all  government  grants  to  art,  archeology,  and  such  like 
"phiyed-out  hobbies,"  and  the  periodical  sale  by  public  auction 
of  all  the  contents  of  national  picture  galleries  and  museums. 
So  now  we  know  all  about  Futurism,  or  at  least  so  much  of 
it  as  we  wish  to  know.  It  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  utilitarian 
savagery,  although  the  proposal  to  extirpate  the  lawyers  and 
the  doctors  furnishes  a  momentary  gleam  of  sagacity. 


his  island  prison.  They  are  as  follows:  "I  was  born  in 
Ajaccio,  but  destiny,  which  ordains  by  its  profound  decree  the 
lot  of  man,  impelled  me  to  France,  and  upon  the  thousand 
shores  that  I  traversed  I  held  the  balance  of  the  world. 
Now,  whilst  my  proud  name  still  survives,  second  in  com- 
parison to  perhaps  none  other,  I  myself  am  dead,  and  am 
but  laid  beneath  a  cold  stone  on  an  almost  unknown  shore." 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  these  words  were  actually 
inscribed  upon  the  tomb,  and  if  so,  who  wrote  them. 


Mr.  Asquith,  prime  minister  of  England,  says:  "It  is  not 
part  of  our  duty  to  prevent  revolutions  or  control  civil  wars." 
That  it  is  the  duty  of  America  to  do  these  things  seems  to 
be  a  part  of  the  new  political  gospel.  But  there  was  once  a 
civil  war  in  America.  Also  a  revolution,  and  no  foreign 
power  even  suggested  that  intervention  would  be  advisable  in 
order   to   restore  peace  and  harmony. 


A    writer   in    the   English   Rcinciv   quotes    some    words    that 
are  said  to   have  been   inscribed  on  the  tomb  of   Napoleon  in 


The  London  Daily  Chronicle  says  that"  the  career  of  Sir 
Rufus  Isaacs,  the  new  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  may 
be  said  to  support  Stevenson's  plea  for  youthful  idling.  One 
of  his  schoolfellows  some  years  ago  described  him  as  the 
very  worst  of  boys  from  a  schoolmaster's  point  of  view. 
"Lessons  he  left  unlearned,  class  work  he  shirked,  and  mis- 
chief was  his  only  devotion.  Nor  was  the  mischievousness 
only  in  himself — he  delighted  in  inspiring  others  in  his 
'wicked  ways.'  Indeed  my  recollection  of  him  is  always  of  a 
demoniacal,  young,  mischievous  imp  with  sparkling  eyes,  who 
was  always  in  disgrace  or  being  caned,  and  yet  withal  was 
ever  merry  and  deliciously  humorous.  'Isaacs  Secundus,  you 
will  go  to  the  devil,'  was  the  prognostication  oft  repeated  by 
his  schoolmaster.  Instead  of  that  the  'devil'  (in  a  legal 
sense)    comes   to   him,  and  is  right  glad  of  the  privilege." 


Those  who  look  upon  the  Russian  Duma  as  a  sort  of  oasis 
of  democracy  in  the  midst  of  a  desert  of  autocracy  may  take 
note  of  the  fate  that  was  meted  out  to  the  bill  granting  to 
Jews  the  same  civil  rights  as  are  enjoyed  by  Christians.  The 
bill  was  introduced  by  M.  Shingareff  and  it  was  promptly 
defeated  by  a  vote  of  152  to  92. 


We  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  the  mistakes  of  publishers, 
but  now  comes  Mr.  Macmillan  to  assure  us  that  the  pub- 
lisher stands  between  the  public  and  a  lot  of  sad  nonsense. 
Mr.  Macmillan's  firm  accepts  about  one  in  every  hundred 
manuscripts  submitted  to  them,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
other  publishers  do  not  show  the  same  discrimination.  Con- 
sidering the  amount  of  drivel  that  finds  its  way  into  print 
one  can  only  dejectedly  wonder  what  sort  of  stuff  it  is  that 
is  rejected.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Macmillan  admits  that  the 
manuscript  of  "John  Inglesant"  was  declined  by  several  lead- 
ing publishers  and  eventually  a  few  copies  were  printed  for 
private  circulation.  Mrs.  Humphrey  received  one  of  these 
copies  and  sent  it  to  Macmillan's  and  they  decided  to  take 
the  risk,  and  it  need  not  be  said  that  the  story  is  now  re- 
garded as  a  classic.  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  was  once  "declined 
with  thanks"  and  has  since  professed  himself  as  profoundly 
grateful  for  the  rebuff. 


Mr.  Macmillan  had  a  good  story  to  tell  of  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Huxley.  He  was  asked  to  write  "Elementary  Lessons 
in  Physiology,"  and  he  submitted  the  first  sixteen  pages  and 
then  refused  to  continue  the  work  on  the  ground  of  over- 
pressure. Eventually  Mr.  Macmillan  had  these  sixteen  pages 
made  up  in  a  "dummy"  copy  and  sent  it  to  the  author,  who 
opened    the    parcel    and    without    examining    the    book    rushed 

to    a    colleague    and   said,    "Look,    that   Scotchman   has 

got  some  one  else  to  finish  my  work."  "After  that,"  said 
Mr.  Macmillan,  "it  was  not  difficult  to  persuade  the  great 
scientist  to  complete  the  work  quickly." 


Cleopatra    seems    to    have    been     the     first     hunger-striker. 
Shakespeare  represents  her  as  saying  when  she  was  captured : 

Sir,   I  will  eat  no  meat,   I'll  not  drink,  sir; 
I'll  not  sleep  neither;  this  mortal  house  I'll  ruin. 
Do   Cesar  what  he  can.     Know,  sir,  that  I 
Will  not  wait  pinioned   at  your  master's  court. 


The  recent  conventions  of  French  labor  unions  have  shown 
no  disposition  to  favor  sabotage,  and  they  have  administered 
a  decided  rebuff  to  the  extremists  in  their  ranks.  Resolu- 
tions were  passed  that  not  only  relegated  violence  to  the 
back  ranks,  but  that  emphasized  a  reliance  upon  legislation 
as  a  remedy  for  injustices.  The  pet  syndicalist  scheme  for 
going  on  strike  during  one  day  of  each  month  was  voted 
down  by  a  large  majority  and  the  whole  tendency  of  the 
meetings  appeared  to  be  pacific  and  conciliatory.  A  certain 
conservatism  was  bound  to  make  itself  felt  in  France  as 
soon  as  the  first  exuberance  of  indignation  had  passed  away. 
There  could  be  only  one  end  to  the  monthly  strike  and 
sabotage.  France  has  had  so  many  revolutions  that  there 
can  be  no  illusion  as  to  the  suffering  entailed,  and  the  French 
workman  might  well  hesitate  before  upsetting  a  social  system 
that  was  at  least  better  than  starvation  barricades. 


Those  who  imagine  that  China  and  Japan  are  rapidly  be- 
coming Christianized  would  do  well  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  who  has  just  com- 
pleted a  tour  round  the  world.  Dr.  Eliot  said  he  had  observed 
that  the  missionary  teaching  of  the-Jast  hundred  years  has 
almost  no  hold  on  the  Oriental  mind.  He  believes  that  Uni- 
tarnianism  might  succeed  where  other  forms  of  religion  has  •--■ 
failed,  but  we  are  still  left  in  doubt  why  any  effort  at  all 
should  be  made  to  change  the  religion  of  other  nations. 
Apparently  it  does  not  matter  much  in  what  way  they  are 
change!  so  long  as  they  are  changed. 

Sidney  G.  P.  Coryn. 


During  the  year  1912  the  people  of  the  United  States 
paid  over  six  million  dollars  for  mineral  water.  New 
York  leads  in  the  number  of  springs,  quantity  of  water, 
total  value,  and  value  of  table  waters,  but  ranks  seventh 
in  the  value  of  medicinal  waters  sold.  Indiana  takes 
first  rank  in  the  value  of  medicinal  water  sold  and  is 
third  in  total  value. 
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THE  MISTS. 


Where  Woman's  Deft  Handiwork  Mattered  Not. 


The  house  stood  some  distance  from  the  main  road 
at  the  end  of  a  weed-grown,  deeply  rutted  lane.  A  few 
yards  in  front  lay  the  sluggish,  muddy  prairie  stream 
with  its  beautiful  Indian  name — Nishnabotna.  In 
freshet  time  the  waters,  backed  up  by  a  high  bank  at 
the  bend  just  below,  came  clear  around  the  little  house 
and  coated  with  slime  the  two  huge  cottonwood  logs 
which  held  it  above  the  level  of  the  ground.  The  logs 
iiad  been  placed  there  years  before,  after  the  first  spring 
flood  had  crept  up  in  the  night  with  deceitfully  lulling 
murmur.  It  had  been  easier  so  to  prop  the  house  up 
than  to  move  it  to  higher  ground.  On  one  side  lay  a 
bare,  unsodded  yard,  littered  with  rusty  farm  machinery 
and  wood  in  various  stages  of  preparation  for  the  fire. 
Beyond  this  stood  a  low,  slough-grass  thatched  barn, 
and  behind  it  muddy  cattle  yards  fenced  with  rails.  On 
the  other  side  and  back  of  the  house  a  dry-green  field 
of  Indian  corn  threatened  to  sweep  over  and  engulf  it. 
All  about  the  yard  were  patches  of  ragged  weeds,  grow- 
ing ranker  toward  the  river  bank,  but  in  the  corn  field 
there  was  no  growth  other  than  the  clean,  straight  rows 
of  bladed  stalks.  The  window  which  faced  the  river 
was  draped,  in  ironical  incongruity,  with  neat,  white  net 
curtains. 

A  woman  stood  in  the  doorway  of  the  house  and 
watched  the  clear  red  of  sunset  fading  into  dusk.  From 
1he  barnyard  came  the  sound  of  pails  clinking  together, 
and  hearing  it,  she  turned  back  into  the  house.  After 
lighting  a  lamp  and  placing  it  on  the  back  porch  for 
her  husband  when  he  should  come  in,  she  washed  out  a 
large  milk  can  and  placed  over  it  several  thicknesses 
of  muslin  through  which  to  strain  the  milk.  Then  she 
dragged  a  chair  before  the  door  and  sat  wearily  down, 
waiting  until  her  husband  had  finished  the  evening 
chores. 

Slowly  the  night  mists  began  to  form  in  the  valley. 
Tonight  they  came  first  as  only  a  damp  chill  in  the  air. 
Then  an  added  gloom  appeared  in  the  growing  dusk, 
gradually  thickening  until  the  valley  was  enveloped  in 
dull,  gray  chill.  A  shiver  that  was  almost  a  shudder 
passed  over  the  woman.  The  mists  had  come  to  stand, 
in  her  mind,  as  a  symbol  of  the  whole  slow-chilling  life 
in  the  prairie  valley.  Their  oppression  was  so  in- 
tangible, so  incapable  of  being  defined,  and  they  settled 
down  so  inexorably  with  the  waning  of  the  light.  Yet, 
as  the  quiet  end  of  evening  was  beautiful,  with  a  beauty 
that  meant  only  a  lull  in  pain  and  labor,  and  a  rest  in 
order  that  more  pain  and  labor  might  be  endured,  so 
the  mists  were  often  very  beautiful. 

The  neighbors  were  prosperous.  Their  houses  and 
well-painted  barns  stood  on  the  hilltops  where  the 
mists  did  not  reach,  where  they  were  only  weird  and 
beautiful  creations  of  the  night,  to  be  driven  through 
quickly  if  one  crossed  the  river  after  dark,  and  then 
looked  down  upon  with  wonder  from  above.  Only  to 
the  woman  in  the  little  house  in  the  valley  were  the 
mists  a  terror;  and  somehow  only  that  house  remained 
outside  the  march  of  prosperity,  a  relic  of  the  old 
prairie  days. 

After  the  last  of  the  evening  work  had  been  done 
and  her  husband  had  silently  gone  to  bed  the  woman 
carried  a  lighted  lamp  into  the  sacred  little  front  room. 
Placing  the  lamp  on  the  table,  she  gingerly  examined 
the  curtains  which  draped  the  only  window.  They 
were  growing  yellow  and  dingy  from  the  dust.  (There 
was  no  escaping  it;  they  would  have  to  be  washed 
again.  Cunningly  patched  and  mended  almost  to  the 
limit  they  were  already.  The  suddenly  changing  condi- 
tions of  the  air,  together  with  many  washings,  had  made 
them  flimsy  and  almost  brittle  to  the  touch.  It  was 
doubtful  if  they  would  survive  another  wetting.  The 
woman  sighed.  She  knew  Jim  would  never  consent  to 
the  buying  of  another  pair.  Times  were  too  hard.  As 
the  mists  had  seemed  to  her  to  be  symbolic  of  all  the 
dreary  and  repressing  side  of  her  life,  so  these  cur- 
tains, the  one  token  of  better  times  which  her  hand 
controlled,  had  come  to  stand  for  all  that  which  was 
to  be  desired.  While  they  remained  there  would  always 
be  a  link  with  the  great  outside,  a  connection  with  things 
of  larger  worth.  They  showed  proudly  at  the  front  of 
her  house,  telling  plainly  to  those  who  passed  by,  if 
any  such  there  might  be,  that  here  lived  a  woman:  a 
woman  whose  pride  neither  mud  nor  weeds  nor  poverty 
could  conquer.   .    .    . 

Yes,  she  would  have  to   wash   them  very   carefully 

tomorrow.    If  the  end  of  their  usefulness  had  come . 

She   peered   through   the   black    window    pane    at   the 
thickening  mists. 

On  the  following  morning  the  sun  was  hardly  above 
the  horizon  when  her  husband  went  to  the  fields,  leav- 
ing the  woman  working  at  the  endless  household  routine 
with  feverish  haste  in  order  to  make  time  for  the  extra 
task.  By  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  she  was  ready 
to  go  out  to  the  woodpile  and  select,  out  of  a  mass  of 
old  lathing,  material  from  which  to  construct  a  rack 
for  drying  the  curtains.  Very,  very  carefully  she 
washed  the  frail  fabrics  in  the  orthodox  manner  which 
all  country  women  know.  Still  more  carefully  she 
fastened  them  upon  the  drying  frames.  Outside  the 
hot  afternoon  wind  carried  dust  from  the  main  road, 
so  she  placed  them  in  the  little  front  room  to  dry  and 
returned  to  her  work  in  the  kitchen.  They  had  come 
out  splendidly,  she  reflected.  Not  a  single  rent  had 
appeared.  They  might  even  survive  another  washing. 
While  the  woman  was  busied   in   preparing   supper 


the  big  household  cat  got  up  slowly  from  her  bed  be- 
hind the  wood-box.  There  was  smoke  in  the  kitchen, 
and  being  a  fastidious  cat  she  did  not  like  it.  So  when 
her  mistress's  back  was  turned  she  slipped  quietly  into 
the  front  room.  There  were  the  spotless  curtains  lying 
one  above  the  other  in  their  racks,  across  the  backs 
of  two  chairs.  They  looked  soft  and  inviting.  She 
leaped  easily,  landing  in  the  centre  of  the  white  ex- 
panse. The  net  gave  way  beneath  her  weight  and  she 
turned  with  lightning  quickness,  striking  out  with  her 
claws  for  a  hold.  But  the  flimsy,  rotten  material  gave 
way  wherever  she  touched  it  and  she  fell  lightly  to  the 
floor.   .    .    . 

It  was  not  until  the  supper  dishes  had  been  cleared 
away  that  the  woman  paused  again  to  gloat  over  her 
handiwork.  When  she  entered  the  room  one  glance 
was  enough  to  show  the  full  extent  of  the  damage.  A 
sudden  rage  mounted  above  her  dullness.  She  seized 
the  frames  and  tore  them  apart  with  her  bare  hands. 
She  pitched  pieces  of  lath  at  the  sleek,  hateful  cat,  which 
had  remained  in  the  room.  When  her  fury  had  spent 
itself  there  was  nothing  left  but  rags  of  her  last  emblem 
of  pride  and  better  things. 

When  her  husband  came  in  from  the  chores  he  found 
her  sitting  in  the  kitchen,  white-faced  and  tired,  with  a 
heap  of  rags  in  her  lap.  He  went  to  her  and  picked  up 
a  piece  of  the  torn  net. 

"It's  too  bad,"  he  said  with  a  certain  diffident  tender- 
ness.   "They  was  right  pretty." 

"It  don't  matter,"  said  the  woman  dully.  "Nobody 
ever  comes  by  here  anyway." 

From  the  river  bed  and  dew-moistened  fields  the  night 
mists  drifted  up  and  enveloped  the  little  house  in  the 
valley.  They  were  very  pleasant  to  look  upon  from 
above  on  the  moonlit  hilltops,  although  in  them  there 
was  neither  warmth  nor  color. 

Horace  C.  Towner. 

San  Francisco,  November,  1913. 


TEMPTATION  AND  THE  TROUBADOUR. 


When  the  Moment  of  Betrayal  Came  to  Maxon. 


One  doesn't  travel  far  in  the  Kentucky  hills  be- 
fore crossing  the  trail  of  itinerant  fiddlers.  Often 
they  travel  in  pairs,  sometimes  in  bands  of  three  or 
more,  going  from  one  settlement  to  another  vending 
musical  wares — epic  versions  of  border  feuds;  long, 
plaintive  love  songs;  quick  and  devilish  jigs  and  synco- 
pated comment  on  life  and  politics.  Thus  they  earn  the 
bread  and  shelter  that  comprise  the  hospitality  of  the 
hills. 

Of  this  light-hearted  and  generously  welcomed  pro- 
fession was  Luther  Maxon.  But  through  derelictions 
of  code  he  was  kept  at  the  outer  fringe  of  the  brother- 
hood. Years  ago  he  had  tramped  over  the  hills  with 
the  Blind  Day  Brothers  and  later  with  the  Claypool 
Cousins,  both  troupes  headliners  in  this  continuous 
vaudeville  of  the  Cumberlands.  But  he  had  fallen  from 
eminence,  and  not  through  musical  shortcoming,  for 
his  violin  notes  still  rang  as  clear  as  when  he  traveled 
with  the  top-notch  troubadours.  His  fall  had  been  be- 
cause he  had  found  himself  unable  to  resist  the  tipple 
of  mountain-brewed  "corn"  that  enthusiastic  lovers  of 
his  art  had  often  forced  upon  him.  A  little  of  this  sort 
of  thing  is  tolerated  in  the  profession,  but  excess  is 
severely  frowned  upon  and  the  ethics  are  meant  for 
observance. 

Step  by  step  Maxon  had  been  forced  to  drift  away 
from  the,  leaders  in  his  calling,  down  through  the  lesser 
bands  of  wanderers.  For  three  months  his  companion 
had  been  poor,  half-witted  Amos  Ames,  whose  poor 
accomplishment  of  minstrelsy  was  the  manipulation  tof 
a  wheezy  harmonica.  The  combination  had  not  proven 
successful.  Audiences  had  dwindled  and  the  largess 
was  trifling.  Finally  Amos  Ames  had  been  "put  on 
the  county"  by  a  grasping  relative,  and  Maxon  for  a 
month  had  ambled  along  the  rut-filled  mountain  roads, 
desolate  and  lonely,  pondering  the  bitterness  of  life  and 
kindling  a  slumbering  hatred  for  the  country  and  its 
people  because  he  was  being  denied  enthusiastic  au- 
diences and  the  coordinate  prosperity. 

In  this  mood  temptation,  personified  by  Floyd  Jack- 
son. United  States  revenue  officer,  beset  the  troubadour. 
Jackson  was  searching  for  moonshiners,  and  he  knew 
that  Maxon's  wanderings  must  have  brought  him  knowl- 
edge of  them.  The  officer  especially  desired  to  capture 
Don  Atwood  and  his  wife,  Mary.  They  operated  an 
illicit  distillery  that  turned  out  an  enormous  quantity 
of  the  forbidden  spirit.  The  husband  marketed  the 
product  and  the  wife  kept  guard  over  the  well-hidden 
place  of  manufacture.  Of  these  facts  Jackson  felt  con- 
vinced, and  he  had  decided  to  arrest  the  pair  and  take 
chances  on  finding  a  weakling  somewhere  who  through 
fear  or  avaricious  hope  would  give  testimony  of  pur- 
chase and  thus  convict  the  young  mountaineer  and  his 
wife.  The  officer  had  worked  the  same  game  before 
and  he  felt  that  he  could  succeed  at  it  again.  The  aid 
he  sought  from  the  fiddler  was  not  difficult  of  perform- 
ance. 

There  was  to  be  a  dance  at  the  home  of  Anson  At- 
wood, father  of  Don,  and  Maxon  had  been  engaged  to 
supply  the  music  for  the  merry-making,  such  being  a 
perquisite  of  the  troubadour.  Jackson  believed  that 
Don  Atwood  and  his  wife  would  attend  the  dance,  and 
it  was  his  plan  to  surround  the  house  with  a  trusted 
and  well-armed  posse,  and  upon  being  notified  that  his 
quarry  was   within,   he   intended   to   rush   immediately 


upon  the  revelers,  seize  his  suspects,  and  get  away  be- 
fore armed  interference  could  complicate  matters. 

Such  was  the  plan,  and  mellowed  by  drink  and  in- 
duced by  the  hope  of  being  well  paid  in  addition  to  the 
gold  pieces  which  had  already  changed  hands,  Luther 
Maxon  had  become  a  party  to  it.  His  share  in  the 
scheduled  coup  was  to  betray  the  suspects.  If  Don 
Atwood  came  alone  to  the  dance  the  signal  was  to  be 
"Old  Dan  Tucker,"  played  upon  the  violin.  If  the  wife 
came  alone  the  signal  was  to  be  "The  Girl  I  Left  Be- 
hind." If  they  came  together  the  troubadour  was  to 
play  the  two  selections  in  succession,  and  the  signal 
was  to  be  given  when  Maxon  heard  from  the  outside 
a  well-simulated  bird  call  in  which  Jackson  was  pro- 
ficient. 

When  the  hour  for  the  beginning  of  the  dance  arrived 
there  came  merry  crowds  of  rude  and  gawky  mountain 
swains,  with  a  correct  apportionment  of  blushing,  bash- 
ful maidens.  There  were  old  folks  and  young  folks, 
and  all  were  happy  with  the  spirit  of  the  fete. 

Luther  Maxon,  enthroned  in  a  chair  which  had  been 
placed  for  the  sake  of  providing  eminence  upon  a  table 
in  the  corner  of  the  room,  surveyed  the  roisterers  with 
a  slight  relaxation  of  his  morbid  broodings.  Anson 
Atwood  had  been  cordial  in  his  greeting  and  there  had 
been  a  worthy  supper,  for  Maxon,  with  foresight,  had 
come  early  in  the  evening.  The  meal  had  been  fol- 
lowed by  frequent  libations  as  the  crowd  gathered,  and 
the  musical  ability  of  the  fiddler  had  been  lauded  by  the 
host.  The  guests  seemed  pleased  that  Maxon  had 
agreed  to  provide  the  music  and  call  the  sets  for  the 
dancers.  One  maiden,  bolder  than  her  sisters,  had 
slipped  away  from  her  tongue-tied  escort  to  say  a  word 
or  two  by  way  of  cordial  greeting  to  the  musician. 

After  the  dancing  had  been  in  progress  for  an  hour 
Maxon  grew  less  bitter  in  his  analysis  of  the  moun- 
taineers, for  they  seemed  to  appreciate  his  music.  With 
vehement  clatter  of  heavy  shoes  they  emphasized  the 
pleasant  cadence  of  familiar  tunes.  They  cheered 
heartily,  in  voice  instead  of  vapid  hand  patter  as  do 
city  audiences,  when  they  desired  a  repetition  of  some 
specially  happy  selection.  It  pleased  Maxon  to  con- 
sider that  his  days  of  evil  were  behind  him  and  that  the 
future  beckoned  pleasantly. 

Just  when  the  musician  had  begun  to  enjoy  the  occa- 
sion Don  Atwood  crept  into  the  room  and  was  covertly 
welcomed  by  his  relatives  and  friends.  He  wore  the 
apprehensive  leer  of  the  hunted  man,  and  Maxon,  full 
of  sympathy,  regretted  that  he  had  bargained  for  the 
boy's  betrayal.  But  the  look  of  dread  did  not  haunt 
the  fiddler  long,  for  Atwood  joined  presently  in  the 
merry-making  and  gave  full  interest  to  the  revel,  except 
for  momentary  glances  toward  the  door,  as  if  he  ex- 
pected the  approach  of  some  one,  not  an  enemy.  Maxon 
suspected  that  he  awaited  the  arrival  of  his  wife;  that 
they  had  approached  the  paternal  roof  by  varying,  cir- 
cuitous routes  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  surveillance. 

Directly  she  came,  as  Maxon  had  anticipated.  In 
addition  to  her  rough  gingham  costume  she  wore  a 
heavy  shawl  which  hooded  her  face  and  veiled  her 
shouiders  and  hands  as  well.  She  barely  paused  in  the 
living-room,  but  led  the  way  into  a  bedroom,  followed 
by  her  husband  and  his  father.  Maxon  knew  that  she 
would  emerge  presently,  having  lain  aside  the  heavy 
wrap  and  when  disobedient  curls  had  been  plastered  into 
place,  after  the  fashion  among  mountain  women. 

Maxon  had  known  the  wife  since  she  had  been  slen- 
der, lithe  Mary  Hargis,  a  roadside  follower  of  him- 
self and  fellow  troubadours  when  times  had  been  more 
prosperous.  He  had  seen  her  grow  into  womanhood 
— the  flower  of  the  mountains.  He  had  observed  the 
formidable  rivalry  which  Don  Atwood  had  been  com- 
pelled to  overcome  before  he  led  her  triumphantly  to 
his  newly  hewn  log  cabin  as  his  wife.  And  this  was 
the  first  time  Maxon  had  seen  her  since  her  marriage 
a  year  before. 

The  fiddler  listened  with  dread  for  the  bird  call  from 
the  officer,  whose  posse  undoubtedly  had  surrounded 
the  house  by  this  time.  He  disliked  to  betray  the  young 
friends  of  his  better  days,  but  he  had  bargained  with 
the  law  and  he  meant  to  keep  his  promise.  As  if  in- 
duced by  the  thought  of  his  miserable  pact,  there  came, 
clear  and  insistent,  the  call  from  the  woods.  The  plaint 
of  a  night  bird  disturbed  on  its  perch  it  seemed,  and 
Maxon  knew  that  the  minute  of  betrayal  had  arrived. 
After  all.  nobody  cared  whether  he  lived  or  died,  so 
why  should  he.  a  worn-out  wanderer  over  the  hills, 
care  for  the  world?  He  twitched  nervously  at  the  key; 
of  his  battered  violin  as  he  attuned  it  for  "Old  Dan 
Tucker,"  which  was  to  be  followed  by  "The  Girl  I  Left 
Behind."  music  that  would  give  the  wife  over  to  the 
law  along  with  her  husband. 

As  the  bow  began  its  mission  of  treachery  Don  At- 
wood and  his  wife  came  nut  of  the  bedroom  and  the 
other  guests  turned  to  greet  the  belated  arrival.  Maxon 
shifted  his  eyes  towards  pretty  Marv  Atwood  and  saw 
that  she  carried  a  precious,  cooing  bundle. 

"What's  her  name?"  inquired  a  guest,  indicating  the 
bundle. 

"It  aint  her:  it's  him,"  responded  the  mother,  "and 
his  name  is  Luther  Maxon  Atwood." 

"I  guess  there's  nothing  doing  tonight,  boys."  United 
States  Revenue  Officer  Jackson  was  telling  the  eager 
members  of  his  posse,  "old  drunken  Ma:  to  be 

playing  'Sleep,  Little  One.  Sleep.'  " 

Lucile  Bri 

San  Francisco,  November,  1913. 
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A  MUSEUM  OF  FAKES. 


'  Flaneur  "  Describes  the  Effort  of  Mr.  Jacques  Seligmann  to 
Safeguard  the  Art  Collector. 


The  museum  of  fraudulent  works  of  art  and  of  art 
curiosities  that  Mr.  Jacques  Seligmann  is  about  to 
open  in  New  York  will  doubtless  be  a  most  interesting 
exhibit.  It  will  become  one  of  the  lesser  sights  of  the 
metropolis  and  it  will  find  a  place  among  the  entertain- 
ments so  lavishly  provided  for  the  edification  of  coun- 
try cousins.  But  of  its  educational  values  we  may  well 
have  our  doubts. 

It  seems  that  Mr.  Seligmann  has  been  much  troubled 
by  the  ease  with  which  the  American  collector  falls 
victim  to  the  wiles  of  the  art  dealer.  He  will  buy 
practically  anything  that  is  offered  to  him.  No  claim 
is  too  preposterous  for  his  credence.  Pictures  by  "old 
masters"  are  sold  to  him  with  an  astonishing  rapidity 
undiminished  by  the  obvious  fact  that  the  paint  is  not 
quite  so  dry  as  it  will  be  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 
Antiques  of  all  sorts  and  sizes  are  foisted  upon  him 
iust  as  fast  as  an  industrious  factory  can  produce  them. 
He  is  even  allowed  the  fascinating  delight  of  making 
his  finds  for  himself  without  the  mediation  of  a  dealer. 
He  steps  into  a  wayside  cabaret  or  tobacco  shop  in  Eu- 
rope and  through  a  half-opened  door  he  catches  a 
glimpse  of  an  old  picture  or  a  bit  of  antique  furniture. 
Xo.  the  proprietor  has  had  no  thought  of  selling  it. 
Indeed  he  did  not  know  that  it  had  any  value  except 
from  the  fact  that  it  has  been  in  his  family  for  cen- 
turies. But  he  can  be  persuaded  to  part  with  the  treas- 
ure after  due  bargaining  and  a  well-acted  display  of 
leluctance.  And  before  the  prize  is  well  out  of  sight 
around  the  corner  the  trap  has  been  baited  again  with 
another  old  master,  or  a  fresh  example — a  very  fresh 
example — of  antique  furniture.  There  are  a  dozen 
ways  such  as  this  in  which  the  verdant  collector  is 
allowed  to  make  his  own  discoveries  and  so  to  hold 
himself  aloof  from  the  well-known  chicaneries  of  the 
dealer.  And  this  is  why  there  are  hundreds  of  Rem- 
brandts  and  Titians  and  Murillos  in  America  and  more 
of  them  arriving  by  every  steamer. 

Xow  Mr.  Seligmann  proposes  to  put  an  end  to  this 
sort  of  thing.  The  collector  needs  a  guide,  philoso- 
pher, and  friend.  He  needs  some  one  who  can  tell  at  a 
glance  from  his  eagle  eye  whether  a  picture  was  painted 
by  Michael  Angelo,  as  the  name  in  the  corner  would 
seem  to  suggest,  or  by  a  cunning  young  art  student  who 
is  paid  a  commission  on  the  sales  and  who  has  acquired 
quite  an  extraordinary  dexterity  in  the  imitation  of  an- 
tiques. Mr.  Seligmann  thinks  that  if  he  can  but  stock 
a  gallery  with  these  forgeries  it  will  be  easy  to  put  the 
collector  upon  his  guard.  Moreover,  he  proposes  to 
hold  himself  at  the  disposal  of  purchasers  and  to  pass 
judgment  on  their  intended  purchases.  His  enthusiastic 
admirer  and  partner,  Mr.  Eugene  Glaenzer,  who  has 
just  returned  from  Europe,  says:  "If  Mr.  Seligmann 
is  willing  to  run  the  risk  of  giving  opinions  does  it  not 
show,  ipso  facto,  how  thoroughly  he  relies  on  his 
knowledge,  as  a  mistake  would  be  fatal  to  his  reputa- 
tion? The  reason  he  has  so  many  enemies  is  because 
his  assertions  have  always  proved  to  be  correct  and 
fearless." 

Mr.  Seligmann  seems  to  have  a  sort  of  superhuman 
penetration  in  such  matters.  A  single  glance  is  enough 
for  him.  The  moment  his  eye  rests  upon  a  picture  or 
other  work  of  art  he  knows  as  though  by  inspiration 
whether  it  is  a  find  or  a  fraud.  Mr.  Glaenzer  says  very 
truly  that  "it  seems  almost  past  belief  that  any  one 
should  reach  such  a  point  of  certitude  of  judgment 
enabling  him  at  first  sight  and  quite  instantaneously  to 
be  able  to  say  that  a  work  of  art  is  genuine  or  not  or 
partly  genuine  only.  This  my  friend  has  the  rare  gift 
of  being  able  to  do,  and  to  my. knowledge  almost  un- 
failingly. Do  you  wonder  now  that  I  should  unhesi- 
tatingly vouch  for  a  work  of  art  on  which  he  has 
passed  judgment?" 

Mr.  Seligmann  has  already  laid  the  base  for  his 
museum.  A  number  of  his  friends  who  have  been  vic- 
limized  at  one  time  or  another  have  offered  to  lend 
him  the  pictures  that  proved  to  be  their  undoing,  and 
these  pictures  will  be  placed  in  the  gallery  and  their 
number  will  be  added  to  from  time  to  time  as  oppor- 
tunity may  serve.  And  there  will  be  "fakes"  of  all 
kinds  in  addition  to  the  pictures.  Anything  of  the  sort 
upon  which  Mr.  Seligmann  can  lay  his  hands  will 
be  included  in  the  collection,  and  there  will  be  a 
printed  catalogue  which  will  point  out  the  weak  points 
of  the  exhibits  and  the  evidences  that  have  led  to  their 
detection.  In  this  way  collectors  will  be  so  educated 
that  when  they  go  abroad  they  will  be  armed  by  knowl- 
edge against  the  wiles  that  await  them  in  effete  Eu- 
rope. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  Mr.  Seligmann  is  assuming  a 
desire  to  be   undeceived  that  the  average  collector  is 
cry    *'ir    from   possessing.      Indeed  he   likes  to   be  de- 
ceived.    He  wishes  to  believe  that  he  possesses  some- 
thing unique,  and  we  can  always  believe  whatever  we 
want   to  believe.     The   priceless  treasure   that   he  has 
brought  back  with  him  from   Europe  and  that  he  se- 
cured  by   a   rare   combination   of   luck   and   cleverness 
will   give  him   a   distinction   in   his   home   town   of  the 
most  enduring  kind.     Why  should  he  welcome  even  a 
-'in  that  it  is  a  "fake"  and  that  it  cost  about  $4 
:e?     So  far  from  welcoming  such  a  suggestion 
li  ifsent  it  and  he  will  take  extraordinarily  good 
hide  it  from  the  clairvoyant  eye  of  Mr.  Selig- 


And  it  is  so  harmless  a  delusion  that  there  is  no 
;<ood  reason  why  we  should  wish  to  destroy  it.  The 
"faked"  old  master  is  an  imitation  so  astonishingly  good 
as  to  be  almost  a  facsimile.  It  is  only  a  sentiment  that 
endows  the  one  with  a  fabulous  value  and  that  would 
throw  the  other  upon  the  rubbish  heap.  Some  of  the 
greatest  experts  living  have  been  deceived  again  and 
again,  and  there  are  works  of  art  around  which  the 
war  of  opinion  still  wages.  Mr.  Seligmann  himself 
can  not  be  everywhere,  even  if  expert  jealousies  would 
assent  to  his  infallibility,  which  probably  they  would 
decline  to  do.  Why  not  let  the  collector  be  happy  in 
his  innocent  delusions?  He  might  be  so  much  worse 
employed.  Flaneur. 

New  York,  November  19,  1913. 


A  year  ago  Servia  was  not  considered  to  possess  the 
strength  and  resources  brought  out  by  the  successful 
war  with  Turkey.  The  manner  in  which  an  army  of 
350,000  men  was  mobilized,  armed,  put  into  the  field, 
and  provisioned  in  the  short  space  of  three  weeks,  as 
also  the  manner  in  which  the  campaign  was  rapidly 
brought  to  a  successful  close,  demonstrated  to  the  world 
that  a  new  factor  had  sprung  up  in  southeastern  Eu- 
rope. The  year  opened  with  every  prospect  of  com- 
mercial and  industrial  success,  but  within  a  few  months 
the  declaration  of  war  stopped  everything.  Business 
houses  closed  their  doors.  The  ministries  were  deserted, 
almost  all  the  employees  going  to  the  front.  The  rail- 
ways were  converted  exclusively  into  a  part  of  the  war 
machinery.  On  October  1  the  moratorium  law  was 
passed.  On  August  16  all  exportation  of  cereals  and 
breadstuffs  was  prohibited.  A  little  later  the  duty  wras 
taken  off  of  wheat.  From  the  second  half  of  the  year 
the  entire  male  force  of  the  country  was  to  be  found 
in  the  ranks.  The  Servian  peasant — and  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  are  peasants — is  frugal,  tem- 
perate, and  industrious.  His  wants  are  almost  supplied 
from  the  little  farm  which  he  cultivates,  and  every 
year  almost  every  family  finds  itself  the  possessor  of 
surplus  grain  and  cattle,  which  finds  a  ready  market  in 
Europe.  To  the  fact  that  mobilization  for  war  began 
after  the  peasants  had  time  to  make  the  harvest  in  a 
great  measure  enabled  the  country  to  withstand  so  long 
and  costly  a  campaign. ' 

*■» 

There  are  now  1500  miles  of  railway  in  the  Sudan. 
Through  the  completion  of  the  line  from  Wadi  Haifa 
in  the  north  through  the  desert  to  Khartum,  a  distance 
of  580  miles,  and  the  establishment  of  comfortable  ex- 
press steamers  on  the  Nile  between  Shellal  on  the 
southern  boundary  of  Egypt  and  Wadi  Haifa  it  is  now 
possible  to  make  the  journey  from  London  to  Khartum 
in  nine  and  one-half  to  ten  days.  Khartum,  with  a 
population  of  20,000,  is  the  centre  of  both  the  official 
and  commercial  life  of  the  Sudan,  containing  the 
palace  of  the  governor-general,  the  residences  of  many 
high  officials,  and  the  central  administrative  buildings. 
The  city  is  laid  out  on  modern  lines,  with  broad  ave- 
nues and  streets,  and  has  electric  lights  and  a  good 
water  system.  Sudan  is  the  chief  source  of  the  world's 
supply  of  two  important  products,  gum  arabic  and 
ivory.  Formerly  the  ivory  gathered  in  the  far  south 
was  shipped  through  British  East  Africa,  but  the  de- 
velopment of  the   Sudan  has  turned  the  trade  to  the 

north. 

■■■   

Shanghai  recently  saw  the  opening  of  the  first  street- 
car system  financed,  constructed,  and  operated  solely  by 
Chinese.  It  is  in  old  Shanghai,  or  the  section  under 
Chinese  jurisdiction.  Xo  foreigner  was  allowed  to 
subscribe  a  cent  of  the  $130,000  which  was  raised  to 
finance  the  project.  All  the  construction  work  was 
done  by  Chinese  contractors;  and  the  management  and 
working  staff  are  all  Chinese.  The  new  line  is  only 
three  miles  long,  running  from  the  Chinese  water-front 
from  the  Marche  de  l'Est  to  the  Shanghai  terminus  of 
the  Hangchow  railroad.  An  extension  of  a  half-mile 
to  the  Arsenal  Road  has  already  been  begun,  and  it  is 
planned  to  enlarge  the  service  by  building  a  line  on 
the  boulevard  which  is  to  encircle  the  old  native  city, 
on  the  ground  formerly  occupied  by  the  ancient  city 
wall.  The  native  city  has  a  population  estimated  at 
280,000.  Six  cars  are  now  in  operation  and  twelve 
more  are  being  made  by  Chinese  car  builders. 

Rum  was  introduced  in  the  English  service  early  in 
the  eighteenth  century  as  a  substitute  for  beer,  but  in 
1745  Admiral  Vernon,  known  in  the  service  as  "Old 
Grog,"  on  account  of  the  grogan  breeches  he  always 
wore,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  his  men  would  be 
rendered  less  disorderly  by  the  daily  tots  if  he  mixed 
the  rum  with  water.  Before  long  this  reform  was  uni- 
versally adopted  and  thenceforth  the  new  drink  bore 
Admiral  Vernon's  nickname.  Grog  still  is  prepareu 
with  all  ceremony  at  12:30  p.  m.  each  day  on  board 
every  British  ship  of  war.  But  the  number  of  men 
who  take  it  is  becoming  smaller  every  year. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


It  is  estimated  that  nearly  $30,000,000  is  spent  on 
golf  in  the  Uiiited  Kingdom  every  year,  and  that  of 
this  sum  about  $12,500,000  goes  to  the  caddies.  The 
number  of  plavers  in  the  countrv  is  roughlv  estimated 
at  250.000. 

Mount  Pleasant.  Florida,  is  probably  the  smallest 
mountain  as  well  as  the  least  in  elevation  in  this  coun- 
try. It  is  only  301  feet  above  sea  level,  and  is  the 
highest  determined  point  in  the  state. 


A  Song  of  the  Road. 
The  gauger  walked  with  willing  foot, 
And  aye  the  gauger  played  the  flute  : 
And  what  should  Master  Gauger  play 
But  Over  the  hills  and  far  azcay? 

Whene'er  I  buckle  on   my  pack 
And  foot  it  jayly  in  the  track. 

0  pleasant  gauger,  long  since  dead. 

1  hear  you  fluting  on  ahead. 

You  go  with  me  the  self-same  way — 
The  self-same  air  for  me  you  play ; 
For  I  do  think  and  so  do  you 
It  is  the  tune  to  travel  to. 

For  who  would  gravely  set  his  face 
To  go  to  this  or  t'other  place  ? 
There's  nothing  under  heav'n  so  blue 
That's  fairly  worth  the  traveling  to. 

On   every  hand  the  roads  begin, 
And  people  walk  with  zeal  therein ; 
But   wheresoe'er   the   highways   tend. 
Be  sure   there's  nothing  at  the   end. 

Then  follow  you,   wherever  hie 
The  traveling  mountains  of  the  sky. 
Or  let  the  streams  in  civil  mode 
Direct  your  choice  upon  a  road; 

For  one  and  all,  or  high  or  low, 
Will  lead  you  where  you  wish  to  go  ; 
And  one  and  all  go  night  and  day 
Over  the  hills  and  far  away! 

— Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 


"  If  I  Had  Known." 

If   I   had  known  in  the  morning 
How  wearily  all  the  day 

The  words  unkind 

Would  trouble  my  mind 

I  said  when  you  went  away, 

I  had  been  more  careful,  darling, 

Xor  given  you  needless  pain. 

But  we  vex  "our  own" 

With  look  and  tone 
We   might   never  take  back   aagin. 

For  though  in  the  quiet  evening 

You  may  give  me  the  kiss  of  peace. 

Yet  it  might  be 

That  never  for  me 
The  pain  of  the  heart  would  cease. 
How  many  go  forth  in  the  morning 
That  never  come  home  at  night ; 

And  hearts  have  broken 

At  harsh  words   spoken 
That  sorrow  can  ne'er  set  right. 

We  have  careful  thoughts  for  the  stranger, 
And  smiles  for  the  coming  guest ; 
But  oft  for  our  own 
The  bitter  tone, 
Though  we  love  our  own  the  best ; 
Ah  !  lips  with  the  curve  impatient ! 
Ah  !  brow  with  that  look  of  scorn  ! 
'Twere   cruel  fate 
Were  the  night  too  late 
To  undo  the  work  of  the  morn. 

— Margaret  E.  Songster. 


Pictures. 


Doth   the  bright  sun   from   the   high   arch   of   heaven, 

In    all    his   beauteous   robes   of   fleckered   clouds, 

And  ruddy  vapours,    and   deep-glowing  flames, 

And  softly  varied  shades,  look  glorious  ? 

Do  the  green  woods  dance  to  the  wind?     The  lakes 

Cast  up  their  sparkling  waters  to  the  light  ? 

Do  the  sweet  hamlets  in  their  bushy  dells 

Send  winding  up  to  heaven  their  curling  smoke 

On  the  soft  morning  air? 

Do  the  flocks  bleat,  and  the  wild  creatures  bound 

In  antic  happiness?  and  mazy  birds 

Wing  the  mid  air  in  lightly  skimming  bands? 

Ay.  all  this  is — men  do  behold  all  this — 

The  poorest  man.  — Joanna  Baillie. 


Exile  of  Erin. 
There  came  to  the  beach  a  poor  exile  of  Erin, 

The   dew   on   his  thin   robe   was   heavy   and  chill; 
For  his  country  he   sighed,   when   at   twilight  repairing 

To  wander  alone  by  the  wind-beaten  hill. 
But   the   day-star  attracted   his   eye's   sad   devotion. 
For  it  rose  o'er  his  own  native  isle  of  the  ocean. 
Where   once,    in   the  fire   of  his   youthful   emotion, 

He  sang  the  bold  anthem  of  Erin  go  bragh. 

Sad   is   my   fate!   said  the  heart-broken  stranger; 

The  wild  deer  and  wolf  to  a  covert  can  flee, 
But   I   have  no  refuge  from   famine  and  danger, 

A  home  and  a   country  remain  not  to   me. 
Never  again,  in  the  green  sunny  bowers 
Where  mv  forefathers  lived,  shall  I  spend  the  sweet  hours. 
Or  cover  my  harp   with   the  wild-woven  flowers. 

And   strike  to   the  numbers   of   Erin  go  bragh  ! 

Erin,   my    country !    though   sad    and    forsaken, 
In  dreams   I   re-visit  thy  sea-beaten  shore  ; 

But,  alas  !  in  a  foreign  land  I  awaken, 

And  sigh  for  the  friends  who  can  meet  me  no  more  ! 

O  cruel  fate  !  wilt  thou  never  replace  me 

In  a  mansion  of  peace,  where  no  perils  can  chase  me.* 

Never  again  shall  my  brothers  embrace  me? 
They  died  to  defend  me,  or  live  to  deplore  ! 

Where   is   my   cabin-door,   fast  by   the   wildwood  ? 

Sisters  and  sire,  did  ye  weep  for  its  fall? 
Where  is  the  mother  that  looked  on  my  childhood? 

And  where  is  the  bosom-friend,  dearer  than  all? 
O   mv  sad  heart !   long  abandoned  by  pleasure, 
Why  did  it  dote  on  a  fast-fading  treasure? 
Tears,  like  the  rain-drop,  may  fait  without  measure. 

But  rapture  and  beauty  they  can  not  recall. 

Yet.  all  its  sad  recollections  suppressing. 

One  dying  wish  my  lone  bosom  can  draw. — 
Erin,   an'  exile   bequeaths  thee  his  blessing! 

Land  of  mv  forefathers,   Erin  go  bragh  ! 
Buried  and  cold,  when  my  heart  stills  her  motion. 
Green  be  thy  fields,  sweetest  isle  of  the  ocean  ! 
And    thy    harp-striking  bards   sing   aloud    with   devotion. — 

Erin    mavournin,    Erin    go    bragh ! — Thomas   Campbell. 


November  29,  1913. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


THE  LIFE  OF  A  DANCER. 


Loie  Fuller  Tells  Us  of  Fifteen  Years  of  Her  Life  and  Gives 
'  an  Account  of  Some  Distinguished  Friends. 


We  may  be  grateful  to  M.  Anatole  France  for  an  in- 
troduction that  does  actually  introduce,  a  virtue  that  is 
rare  enough  with  introductions.  Indeed  M.  France  tells 
us  more  of  Loie  Fuller  than  she  tells  us  of  herself. 
We  learn  that  she  speaks  French  with  a  difficulty  that 
adds  to  her  power  of  expression  without  injuring  her 
vivacity.  She  is  extraordinarily  interested  in  the  lives 
of  artists  and  scientists,  and,  more  remarkable  still, 
"the  subject  of  conversation  which  comes  closest  to 
her  is  religious  research."  Loie  Fuller,  says  M. 
France,  is  profoundly  religious  with  a  very  acute  spirit 
of  inquiry  and  a  perpetual  anxiety  about  human  des- 
tiny. She  constantly  asked  him  about  the  cause  and 
the  final  outcome  of  things,  and  while  his  replies  were 
never  of  a  kind  to  satisfy  her  she  received  them  se- 
renely, smiling  at  everything.  Loie  Fuller,  says  M. 
h  ranee,  is  "the  chastest  and  most  expressive  of  dancers, 
beautifully  inspired,  who  reanimates  within  herself  and 
restores  to  us  the  lost  wonders  of  Greek  mimicry,  at 
once  voluptuous  and  mystical,  which  interpret  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature  and  the  life  history  of  living 
beings." 

The  author  tells  us  that  at  the  time  of  her  birth  her 
mother,  father,  and  brothers  lived  on  a  farm  about  six- 
teen miles  from  Chicago.  She  was  born  in  the  depth 
of  winter  and  she  caught  a  cold  at  the  very  moment 
of  her  birth  and  she  has  it  still.  When  she  was  six 
weeks  old  she  was  taken  to  a  party  at  a  house  about 
twenty  miles  distant  and  put  on  a  bed  in  a  room  tem- 
porarily transformed  into  a  dressing-room  and  was  so 
discovered  by  two  gentlemen  who  were  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  the  infant  phenomenon : 

"Whose  baby  is  this?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"Well,  anyway,  don't  leave  it  here.     Take  it  away." 

Thereupon  one  of  the  two  speakers  seized  the  little  thing 
and  brought  it  into  the  dancing-hall. 

It  was  an  odd  little  baggage,  with  long,  black,  curly  hair 
and  it  weighed  barely  six  pounds. 

The  two  gentlemen  went  round  the  room  and  asked  each 
lady  if  the  child  were  hers.     None  claimed  it. 

Meanwhile  two  women  entered  the  room  that  served  as 
dressing-room  and  turned  directly  toward  the  bed  where,  as 
a  last  resort,  the  baby  had  been  put.  One  of  them  asked, 
just  as  a  few  minutes  before  the  man  in  the  dancing-hall  had 
asked  : 

"Whose  child  is  this?" 

The  other  woman  replied  : 

"For  Heaven's  sake  what  is  it  doing  there?  This  is  Lillie's 
baby.  It  is  only  six  weeks  old  and  she  brought  it  with  her. 
This  really  is  no  place  for  a  baby  of  that  age.  Look  out ; 
you  will  break  its  neck  if  you  hold  it  that  way.  The  child  is 
only  six  weeks  old,   I   tell  you." 

At  this  moment  a  woman  ran  from  the  other  end  of  the 
hall.  She  uttered  a  cry  and  grasped  the  child.  Blushing 
deeply,  she  prepared  to  take  it  away,  when  one  of  the  dancers 
said   to   her : 

"She  has  made  her  entrance  into  society.  Now  she  will 
have  to  stay  here." 

From  that  moment  until  the  end  of  the  ball  the  baby  was 
the  chief  attraction  of  the  evening.  She  cooed,  laughed, 
waved  her  little  hands  and  was  passed  round  the  hall  until 
the  last  of  the  dancers  was  gone. 

I   was  that  baby. 

We  have  an  interesting  account  of  the  way  in  which 
the  author  "discovered"  her  distinctive  dance.  An 
English  army  officer  whom  she  had  met  in  London  sent 
her  from  India  a  skirt  of  very  thin  white  silk  and  some 
pieces  of  silk  gauze.  She  used  it  as  a  costume  in  a 
play  in  which  she  took  the  part  of  a  hypnotized  sub- 
ject. The  orchestra  played  a  melancholy  air  very  softly 
and  she  endeavored  to  make  herself  as  light  as  possible 
in  order  to  give  the  impression  of  a  fluttering  figure 
obedient  to  the  hypnotizer's  orders : 

He  raised  his  arms.  I  raised  mine.  Under  the  influence  of 
suggestion,  entranced — so,  at  least,  it  looked — with  my  gaze 
held  by  his,  I  followed  his  every  motion.  My  robe  was  so 
long  that  I  was  continually  stepping  upon  it,  and  mechanically 
1  held  it  up  with  both  hands  and  raised  my  arms  aloft,  all 
the  while  that  I  continued  to  flit  around  the  stage  like  a 
winged  spirit. 

There  was  a  sudden  exclamation  from  the  house: 

"It's  a  butterfly!     A  butterfly!" 

I  turned  on  my  steps,  running  from  one  end  of  the  stage  to 
the  other,  and  a  second  exclamation  followed : 

"It's  an  orchid  !" 

To  my  great  astonishment  sustained  applause  burst  forth. 
The  doctor  all  the  time  was  gliding  around  the  stage,  with 
quickening  steps,  and  I  followed  him  faster  and  faster.  At 
last,  transfixed  in  a  state  of  ecstasy,  I  let  myself  drop  at  his 
feet,    completely    enveloped   in    a   cloud    of   the   light   material. 

The  audience  encored  the  scene,  and  then  encored  it  again 
— so  loudly  and  so  often  that  we  had  to  come  back  twenty 
times,  or  more. 

The  great  Loie  Fuller  dance  was  an  accomplished 
fact,  but  there  were  difficulties  to  be  overcome.  Loie 
Fuller  was  known  as  a  singer  and  an  actress,  and  it 
was  no  small  matter  to  persuade  New  York  managers — 
the  most  conservative  of  men — that  she  was  able  also 
to  dance.     In  short  they  made  fun  of  her: 

One  manager  went  so  far  as  to  tell  me  that  two  years  of 
absence  from  New  York  had  caused  the  public  completely  to 
forget  me.  and  that,  in  trying  to  recall  myself  to  their  memory, 
I  should  seem  to  be  inflicting  ancient  history  on  them.  As 
I  had  then  just  passed  my  twentieth  birthday  I  was  extremely 
irritated  by  that  insinuation,  and  I  thought:  "Would  it  then 
be  necessary  for  me  painfully  to  build  up  a  reputation  and 
to  look  old  to  prove  that  I  was  young  today?" 

Unable  to  restrain  my  feelings  any  longer,  I  told  the 
manager  what   I   thought. 

"Hell,"  he  replied,  "it  isn't  age  that  counts.  It's  the  time 
the  public  has  known  you,  and  you  have  become  too  well 
known  as  an  actress  to  come  back  here  as  a  dancer." 

The  author  was  to  discover  that  a  theatre  contract  in 


Europe  is  a  serious  matter  not  lightly  to  be  broken. 
Soon  after  she  made  her  first  appearance  in  Paris  she 
was  approached  by  a  Russian  manager  and  she  signed 
with  him  for  St.  Petersburg.  Then  her  mother  fell  ill 
and  she  determined  not  to  leave  her.  The  manager 
came  to  the  house  and  "showed  off"  and  actually  re- 
turned the  following  day  with  the  police  and  took  her 
to  the  station,  where,  almost  by  main  force,  she  was 
placed,  with  her  electricians,  on  the  train.  She  was 
naturally  greatly  distressed,  and  in  this  connection  she 
relates  an  incident  that  seems  hard  to  explain : 

At  this  point  begins  the  strange  part  of  my  adventure.  I 
was  alone  in  my  compartment  when  we  crossed  the  Russian 
border.  Weighed  down  with  dejection,  I  sat  on  the  carpet  of 
the  carriage,  with  my  head  resting  heavily  on  the  woodwork, 
crying  as  if  my  heart  would  break.  At  the  first  stop  a  priest 
entered.  Although  I  had  quickly  raised  myself  and  wiped  my 
face  with  my  handkerchief,  he  saw  at  once  that  I  was  in 
trouble.  He  came  and  sat  down  opposite  to  me,  and  I  noticed 
by  his  expression  that  he  was  disturbed  by  my  suffering. 
Tears  again  flooded  my  cheeks  and  I  told  him  that  my 
mother  was  dying  in  Paris.  He  repeated  the  words  "mother" 
and  "ill"  in  German.  He  extended  his  hand  to  bid  me  not 
to  speak  for  a  minute.  He  closed  his  eyes  and  I  looked  at 
bim.  Everything  subsided  within  me.  I  awaited  for  a  miracle. 
The  miracle   took  place. 

After  ten  minutes,  which  seemed  to  me  an  age,  he  opened 
his  eyes  and  said  to  me  in   German : 

"No,  no,  your  mother  will  not  die." 

I  understood  what  he  said,  catching  the  words  "mother" 
and  "not."  The  frightful  sense  of  oppression  that  was  tor- 
turing me  disappeared.  I  perceived  that  his  words  were  not  in 
vain,  that  he  spoke  the  truth,  and  that  mv  mother  was  not 
going  to  die.  I  stopped  crying,  feeling  sure  that  now  every- 
thing would  come  out  all  right. 

The  author  tells  us  that  she  has  never  returned  to 
Russia,  since  any  suggestion  of  a  journey  to  that  coun- 
try caused  her  mother  to  tremble  with  fright,  but  she 
adds:  "This  adventure  at  least  caused  me  to  believe  in 
one  thing — inspiration.  For  if  the  priest  in  the  rail- 
way compartment  was  not  inspired,  then  what  was  he  ?" 

We  have  some  interesting  reminiscences  of  Sarah 
Bernhardt.  Loie  Fuller  had  begged  the  great  French- 
woman to  give  some  sittings  to  "one  of  the  best  pho- 
tographers of  San  Francisco,"  who  had  crossed  the 
ocean  for  that  purpose,  and  a  lunch  was  arranged  for 
the  day  on  which  the  proofs  were  to  be  submitted. 
There  were  other  guests,  but  the  author  does  not  re- 
member who  they  were.  Her  mind  was  wholly  occu- 
pied with  Sarah  Bernhardt.  She  says:  "I  understood 
not  a  word  of  what  she  was  saying,  but  every  syllable 
made   me   thrill" : 

All  at  once  the  photographer  was  announced.  Sarah  bade 
him  enter.  He  was  a  nice  elderly  gentleman  of  about  sixty, 
with  pretty  white  curly  hair.  He  looked  well  pleased  with 
himself.  He  approached  Sarah,  and  placed  in  her  outstretched 
hands  a  packet  of  proofs  of  the  photographs  he  had  taken. 
She  looked  at  them  slowly,  one  by  one.  Then,  her  golden 
voice  broke  forth  in  shrill  notes  that  gave  me  a  sinking  feel- 
ing. I  did  not  know  what  she  was  saying,  but  I  saw  her  tear 
the  photographs  into  a  thousand  and  one  shreds  and  hurl 
them  at  the  feet  of  my  fellow-countryman.  He  knew  no 
French.  Pale  and  disturbed,  he  asked  me  to  translate  what 
Sarah  said.  But  she  gave  me  no  time  to  reply.  She  cried, 
this  time  in  English:     "Horrible!    Horrible!" 

"What  does  she  say?"  he  asked,  making  a  trumpet  of  his 
hand  about  one  ear. 

Thank  Heaven,  he  was  deaf!  I  signaled  to  him  to  bend 
down  toward  me  so  that  I  might  whisper  in  his  ear. 

"She  says  these  portraits  are  unworthy  of  your  work.  She 
has  seen  some  of  your  really  wonderful  photographs.  You 
will  have  to  come  again  and  make  another  attempt." 

A  visit  to  Jamaica  resulted  in  an  acquaintance  that, 
in  its  turn,  resulted  in  an  introduction  to  Alexandre 
Dumas : 

During  the  journey  in  the  railway  carriage  M.  Poulle  taught 
me  a  French  phrase,  which  I  was  to  say  when  Dumas  ex- 
tended his  hand:  "Je  suis  tres  contente  de  serrer  votre  main" 
("I  am  delighted  to  grasp  your  hand").  And  of  course,  when 
the  psychological  moment  arrived,  I  phrased  the  words  all 
askew.  Instead  of  taking  one  of  his  hands  I  grasped  both  and 
emphatically  and  with  stress  on  each  word,  I  said  :  "Je  suis 
tres  contente  de  votre  main  serree"  ("I  am  delighted  with 
your  close-fisted  hand").  I  did  not  understand  his  reply,  but 
my  friend  later  on  told  me  that  .Dumas  had  replied:  "My 
hand  is  not  close-fisted,  but  I  know  what  you  mean,  child. 
My  friend  Poulle  has  related  to  me  his  experiences  in  Ja- 
maica, and  I  open  my  heart  and  my  hand  in  your  service." 

The  gesture  he  made  is  the  only  thing  which  I  remember, 
for  all  the  rest  was  Greek  to  me. 

The  author  tells  us  that  there  are  few  important  men 
whom  she  has  met  who  have  exercised  upon  her  a 
charm  such  as  that  of  Dumas.  At  first  a  little  cold, 
almost  stiff  in  manner,  he  became  on  further  acquaint- 
ance exquisitely  affable,  and  of  a  gallantry  suggestive 
of  the  fine  manners  of  the  old  days : 

At  breakfast  one  morning  some  one  asked  me  if  I  was 
very  fond  of  Dumas,  and  I  replied  in  French,  which  I  still 
understood  only  imperfectly:     "I  am  very  fond  of  her." 

Dumas,  convulsed  with  laughter,  said  something  that  I  did 
not  get,  but  which  was  translated   for  me  thus: 

"He  says  that  he  has  been  taken  for  a  whole  lot  of  things, 
but  never  before  for  a  woman." 

Dumas  smiled  again  and  kissed  my  hand,  a  circumstance 
that  I  have  always  remembered. 

Another  time  we  were  at  Marly-Ie-Roi  and  the  Count  Pri- 
moli  took  a  number  of  photographs  of  us  and  of  the  garden, 
in  which  only  a  single  yellow  rose  was  left. 

Dumas  picked  this  flower  and  gave  it  to  me. 

"My  dear  sir,"  I  said,  "it  is  the  last  one  in  the  garden. 
You  ought  not  to  give  it  to  me." 

M.  Poulle,  who  served  as  translator,  rendered  this  reply  : 

"Oh,  very  well.  Since  it  is  so  valuable,  what  are  you 
going  to  give  me  in  exchange?" 

I  replied  that  a  woman  could  give  only  one  thing  for  so 
pretty  a  thought  as  that  suggested  by  the  rose. 

"And  that  is?"  he  asked. 

I  drew  his  face  toward  mine  and  kissed  him. 

It  was  sometimes  difficult  to  persuade  children  who 
had  seen  Loie  Fuller  on  the  stage  that  she  was  actually 
the  same  person  to  whom  they  were  presented  after- 
wards.    One  child  said :     "No,  no.     That  isn't  her.     I 


don't  want  to  see  her.    This  one  here  is  a  fat  lady,  and 
it  was  a  fairy  I  saw  dancing" : 

At  Bucharest  Princess  Marie  of  Rumania  had  sent  all  her 
children  to  see  me  at  a  matinee.  The  royal  box  was  occupied 
by  a  chattering  and  noisy  little  regiment  of  princes,  princesses, 
and  their  friends.  When  my  turn  came  to  go  on  the  lights 
were  turned  down,  and  in  the  silence  that  ensued,  one  could 
hear  distinctly,  coming  from  the  royal  box,  the  words: 

"Hush.     Keep  quiet." 

Then,   when  I   appeared: 

"Oh,  it  is  a  butterfly  !" 

All  this  was  said  in  a  very  high  voice.  Then  I  recognized 
the  voice  of  the  oldest  of  the  princesses,  the  one  who  is  so 
remarkably  like  her  grandmother,  the  late  Queen  Victoria. 
In  a  tone  of  the  utmost  contempt  she  declared  :  "You  don't 
know  what  you  are  talking  about.     It's  an  angel." 

The  Roumanian  princess  was  subsequently  to  render 
a  service  to  the  American  dancer.  On  the  day  before 
her  departure  from  Bucharest  she  found  that  some 
money  that  should  have  been  wired  to  her  had  not 
arrived,  and  in  her  perplexity  she  turned  for  help  to 
her  royal  friend.  The  princess  received  her  at  once  in 
her  night  robe,  over  which  she  had  put  on  a  dressing- 
gown,  and  showed  her  the  many  beautiful  things  that 
decorated  the  room : 

I    then   told   her   my    troubles.      She   rang   a   bell,    and   gave 

an  order  to  let  M.  X know  immediately  that  Miss  Fuller 

would   come   to   see   him   with   a   card   from   her,   and   that    M. 

X would  kindly  do  everything  in  his  power  to  assist  Miss 

Fuller. 

I  looked  at  her  for  some  time  and  then  I  said  to  her: 

"I  should  have  liked  greatly  to  know  you  without  being 
aware  that  you  were  a  princess." 

"But,"  she  said,  "it  is  the  woman  whom  you  now  know 
and  not  the  princess." 

And  that  was  true.  I  felt  that  I  was  in  the  presence  of 
some  one  who  was  really  great,  even  if  her  birth  had  not  made 
her  so.  I  am  certain  that  she  would  have  accomplished  great 
things  if  she  had  not  found  her  career  already  mapped  out  for 
her  from  the  day  of  her  birth  in  her  father's  palace. 

Loie  Fuller  tells  us  how  she  failed  to  see  Queen  Vic- 
toria, a  second  misfortune  due  to  the  exigencies  of 
theatrical  contracts: 

One  day  at  Nice  some  one  came  and  asked  me  to  dance 
hefore  Queen  Victoria.  She  had  just  arrived  at  the  Riviera 
to  pass  the  winter  months,  as  she  was  accustomed  to  do  every 
year. 

It  may  well  be  believed  that  I  was  flattered  by  such  a  re- 
quest. I  assented,  naturally,  and  set  myself  to  work  making 
all  my  preparations  for  this  important  event- 
There  was  a  knock  at  the  door.  A  maid  brought  a  tele- 
gram. It  was  signed  by  my  manager,  and  was  couched  in 
the  following  words :  "Take  train  this  evening,  to  sail  day 
after  tomorrow  ;  destination,   New  York." 

I  replied  with  a  message  pleading  for  a  delay,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dancing  before  Queen  Victoria. 

I    received   simply   the   following  laconic  telegram : 
"Imoossible.     Leave  at  once.     Time  is  money." 
That's  why  I  did  not  dance  before  Queen  Victoria. 

But  an  engagement  to  dance  before  the  Emperor  amT 
Empress  of  China  was  actually  broken  by  the  illness 
of  Miss  Fuller.  A  magnificent  reception  had  been  pre- 
pared and  Li  Hung  Chang  had  sent  some  marvelous 
embroideries  as  a  present.  The  author  tells  us  that  she 
experienced  genuine  regret  at  the  failure  of  the  trip  and 
then  forgot  all  about  it: 

One  evening  in  London  one  of  ray  friends  at  dinner  found 
herself  seated  next  to  a  very  high  Chinese  official.  Apropos 
of  the  rich  coloring  of  the  mandarin's  garments,  they  came 
to  speak  about  me  and  my  colored  dances,  and  my  friend  said 
to  her  companion  : 

"You  are  acquainted  with  Loie  Fuller,  I  presume." 

"Well,  yes,  madam,"  he  replied.  "I  am  only  too  well  ac- 
quainted with  her,  if  I  may  say  so." 

"How  is  that  ?" 

"I  went  to  the  United  States  with  Li  Hung  Chang.  Loie 
Fuller's  manager  accompanied  us  on  our  return  to  China. 
and,  through  the  influence  of  the  viceroy,  we  gained  permis- 
sion for  Loie  Fuller  to  appear  before  the  empress.  Just  as 
she  was  about  to  leave  for  Peking  she  broke  her  agreement. 
It  fell  upon  me  to  inform  her  majesty  that  Loie  Fuller  was 
unable  to  obey  the  imperial  mandate.  The  empress  had  me 
degraded  !  That  was  eight  years  ago.  I  lost  my  yellow  jacket, 
which  has  only  recently  been  restored  to  me." 

Loie  Fuller  was  as  unfortunate  with  Queen  Alexan- 
dra as  she  had  been  with  Queen  Victoria.  The  queen 
visited  the  Hippodrome  in  Paris  for  the  express  purpose 
of  seeing  the  dancer  and  with  the  understanding  that 
she  must  leave  at  four  o'clock.  The  manager  in  the 
conceit  of  his  heart  supposed  that  the  royal  visit  was 
a  compliment  to  the  showr  as  a  whole  and  neglected  to 
inform  Miss  Fuller: 

I  went  into  my  dressing-room.  I  had  nearly  finished  my 
preparations  when  the  manager  rushed  in  post  haste  calling 
out : 

"It's  four  o'clock  and  the  queen  has  been  waiting  since  half- 
past  two." 

"What!  The  queen  is  here!  Why  didn't  you  inform  me 
sooner?" 

He  was  too  unnerved  to  make  a  lengthy  explanation.  I 
hurried  down  and  two  minutes  later  I   was  on  the  stage. 

In  the  middle  of  my  dance  the  queen  arose  and  left  the 
theatre  with  all  her  attendants.     I   saw  her  rise  and  go  ! 

I  thought  the  floor  would  open  and  engulf  me.  What  had 
I  done  to  offend  her?  Was  she  indignant  that  I  had  made 
her  wait?  Was  this  her  way  of  punishing  me  for  my  dis- 
courtesy, or  did  my  dances  displease  her?  What  was  I  to 
think?     .      .      . 

I  learned  afterward  at  the  theatre  that  a  telephone  message 
had  come  shortly  after  noon  to  the  effect  that  the  queen 
wished  to  see  Loie  Fuller,  but  that  she  would  have  to  leave 
at   four  o'clock. 

The  manager,  who  had  supposed  that  the  queen  was  coming 
to  see  the  Hippodrome,  had  not  attached  any  importance  to 
ihe  intimation  regarding  me.  and  did  not  even  take  the  trouble 
to  find  out  whether  I  was  there  or  not. 

Miss  Fuller  has  done  well  to  write  her  reminiscences. 
Every  line  of  her  book  is  interesting,  not  only  because 
it  is  about  interesting  things,  but  because  it  is  written 
with  a  modesty  that  is  certainly  the  reflection  of  a  very 
rharming  character. 

Fifteen  Years  of  a  Dancer's  Life.     Bj 
!er.     With  an  introduction  by  Anatole  Fr; 
Small,   Maynard  &  Co.;  $2 'net. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

The  Honorable  Mr.  Tawnish. 
Mr.  Jeffery  Farnol  gives  us  a  fine  little  ro- 
mance of  the  days  when  English  gentlemen 
fought  duels,  went  in  fear  of  highwaymen, 
and  showed  their  quality  by  drinking  six 
bottles  of  wine  at  a  sitting.  The  heroine 
is  the  delightful  Lady  Penelope,  who  has  her 
own  ideas  on  the  qualifications  of  a  suitor 
and  is  thus  at  variance  with  her  choleric  old 
father  and  his  two  old  cronies,  who  still  love 
the  memory  of  Penelope's  dead  mother,  for 
whose  hand  all  three  had  been  suitors. 
When  the  rather  dandified  Mr.  Horatio 
Tawnish  asks  for  Penelope's  hand  her  father 
proposes  three  apparently  prohibitive  condi- 
tions and  thinks  thus  to  end  the  matter.  The 
story  tells  us  how  these  conditions  were  ful- 
filled and  how  Mr.  Tawnish  eventually  proved 
himself  to  be  even  more  of  a  man  than  he 
was  a  dandy.  For  pure  romance  Mr.  Farnol 
is  without  a  peer,  and  this  little  story,  slight 
as  it  is,  will  add  to  a  reputation  already  high. 

The     Honorable     Mr.     Tawnish.      By     Jeffery 
Farnol.     Boston:    Little,  Brown  &  Co. 


The  Old  Colonia!  System. 

The  author  of  this  valuable  and  analytical 
study  of  early  American  history  says  that  his 
object  is  to  describe  the  establishment,  de- 
velopment, and  operation  of  the  English 
colonial  system  from  the  days  of  its  formal 
creation  down  to  the  period  leading  to  its 
disintegration.  In  his  "Origins  of  the  British 
Colonial  System"  he  has  already  covered  the 
period  from  1578  to  1660.  His  "British 
Colonial  Policy"  similarly  covered  the  time 
from  1754  to  1765.  Now  we  have  these  two 
volumes  that  deal  with  the  years  from  1660 
to    16SS. 

Mr.  Beer  is  to  be  congratulated  not  only 
upon  doing,  a  work  that  has  never  been  done 
before,  but  upon  doing  it  in  a  way  that  might 
well  serve  as  a  model  for  the  writing  of  his- 
tory in  general.  He  brings  to  his  work  a 
psychological  insight  that  is  far  too  rare  in 
estimating  the  effect  of  conditions  and  events 
upon  the  mind  of  the  day.  The  usual  method 
is  to  ask  ourselves  how  we  should  feel  under 
like  circumstances.  Mr.  Beer  asks  himself, 
not  how  we  should  feel  with  our  wider  con- 
ceptions of  right  and  wrong,  of  justice  and 
injustice,  but  the  actual  effect  upon  the  con- 
temporary mind  with  its  narrower  concep- 
tions. Writing  of  the  navigation  laws,  we 
find  this  illuminating  passage,  and  it  is  but 
one  of  many  of  a  like  kind : 

Such  a  system  of  rigid  control  over  the 
commerce  of  dependent  communities  was  the 
current  practice  of  all  colonizing  nations.  It 
necessarily  implied  the  subordination  of  the 
colony's  economic  interests  to  those  of  the 
metropolis,  and  as  a  result,  in  theory  at  least, 
if  not  always  fully  in  practice,  it  is  repugnant 
to  modern  economic,  political,  and  ethical 
ideas.  But  these  modern  ideas  are  largely 
the  result  of  changed  conditions  and  were 
totally  inapplicable  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, where  they  would  have  seemed,  and  cor- 
rectly so,  merely  the  vagaries  of  an  un- 
practical Utopian  out  of  touch  with  the  forces 
that   were   making   history. 

The  scope  of  Mr.  Beer's  work  is  shown  by 
the  titles  of  the  sections  into  which   it  is  di- 


You  know  Hopalong 
Cassidy— '  (the  best  fight- 
ing man  in  the  South- 
west"; wherever  he  is 
a  lot  of  things  happen 
and  they  happen  quick. 
Here's  another  rattling 
good  story  about  him  and 
his  pals  of  the  "Bar  20/  * 


The  Coming 
of  Cassidy 

(and  the  others) 

BY 

CLARENCE    E.  MULFORD 

It  tells  how  Buck  Peters 
started  the  famous  "Bar 
20"  ranch,  how  the 
greatest  outfit  in  Texas 
was  gathered  together, 
and  incidentally  how 
Hopalong  got  his  hop. 
It' s   a    great   story. 
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vided.  In  the  first  volume  we  have  "The 
Colonial  Policy  of  the  Period,"  "The  Laws 
of  Trade  and  Navigation  and  Imperial 
Finances,"  "Central  and  Local  Administrative 
Machinery,"  and  "The  Slave  Trade  and  the 
Plantation  Colonies."  The  second  volume 
deals  with  the  colonies  separately,  and  in- 
cludes Barbados,  the  Leeward  Islands,  Ja- 
maica, Virginia,  Maryland,  the  Carolinas, 
Massachusetts,  and  New  England.  Mr.  Beer 
has  given  us  not  only  a  valuable  array  of 
historical  fact,  but  an  analytic  study  and 
examination  that  is  remarkable  alike  for  its 
breadth  and  its  perceptions. 

The  Old  Colonial  System.  By  George  Louis 
Beer.  In  two  volumes.  New  York:  The  Macmil- 
lan   Company;    $4  net. 


English  Early  Industries. 
Mr.  L.  F.  Salzman  has  written  an  interest- 
ing account  of  the  manufacturing  industries 
existing  in  England  during  the  mediaeval 
period.  He  treats  them  one  by  one,  showing 
as  far  as  possible  their  chief  centres,  their 
chronological  development,  and  the  conditions 
and  methods  of  working.  He  omits  building 
because  the  material  is  technical  in  quality 
and  insufficient  in  quantity.  Agriculture  and 
fishing  he  excludes  from  his  definition  of  in- 
dustry. Wool  is  also  excluded  as  belonging 
rather  to  the  realm  of  trade  and  commerce. 
This  leaves  eleven  interesting  chapters  de- 
voted to  mining,  quarrying,  metal  working, 
pottery,  clothmaking,  leather  working,  and 
brewing.  The  author  may  be  congratulated 
upon  a  book  that  not  only  shows  much  valu- 
able research,  but  that  is  written  with  vi- 
vacity  and   energy. 

English  Industries  in  the  Middle  Ages.  By 
L.  F.  Salzmann,  B,  A.,  F.  S.  A.  Boston:  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company;  $2  net. 


The  Judiciary  and  the  People. 

This  volume  contains  a  series  of  addresses 
delivered  by  Mr.  Frederick  N.  Judson  in  the 
William  L.  Storrs  Lecture  Series  before  the 
Law  School  of  Yale  University.  They  con- 
stitute a  condensed  history  of  law  from  the 
earliest  recorded  times  until  the  present,  with 
special  reference  to  American  practice  and 
the  relationship  between  the  branches  of 
American  government. 

Turning  with  curiosity  to  the  author's  refer- 
ences to  the  judicial  recall  we  find  him  in 
full  agreement  with  the  Hon.  William  B. 
Hornblower  of  New  York.  Mr.  Judson  says : 
"I  concur  in  his  condemnation  of  the  scheme, 
not  only  in  its  effect  upon  the  character  of 
the  judges  and  upon  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual litigant,  but  upon  the  principles  of  the 
law  and  the  rights  of  the  public,  and  with 
his  statement  that  the  tendency  would  be  to 
substitute  for  the  fearless  and  independent 
judge  a  spineless,  flabby,  cowardly  judge,  a 
reed  shaken  by  every  wind."  To  the  plea 
that  the  recall  would  rarely  be  exercised  the 
author  says:  "But  the  fatal  objection  to  it  is, 
not  that  the  people  would  necessarily  be  un- 
wise in  its  exercise,  but  because  its  exist- 
ence, whether  exercised  or  not,  would  be  fatal 
to  the  independence  of  our  judges."  As  a 
study  in  the  history  of  law  Mr.  Judson's  lec- 
tures are  of  great  value. 

The  Judiciary  and  the  People.  By  Frederick 
N.1  Judson.  New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press; 
$1.35    net. 

Briefer  Reviews. 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  have  published  a 
further  volume  of  "The  Confessions  of  Ar- 
sene  Lupin,"  by  Maurice  Leblanc,  translated 
by  Alexander  Teixeira  de  Mattos.  There  are 
ten  of  these  confessions  in  all,  written  with 
the  usual  amazing  cleverness. 

Among  latest  additions  to  the  Home  Uni- 
versity Library  now  in  course  of  issue  by 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.  is  "Psychology,"  by  Wil- 
liam McDougall,  M.  B.,  F.  R.  S.  The  volume 
is  admirably  done,  a  complete  if  miniature 
presentation  of  the  science  of  the  mind  as  it 
now  exists.  A  valuable  feature  of  the  work 
is  the  chapter  on  Abnormal  Psychology.  The 
price  is  50  cents  net. 

"The  Child's  Book  of  American  History," 
by  Albert  F.  Blaisdell  and  Francis  K.  Ball 
(Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  75  cents),  is  intended 
as  a  supplementary  history  for  use  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  grades  or  for  boys  and 
girls  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age.  As 
in  the  other  books  of  this  series  the  authors 
have  freely  used  such  personal  anecdotes  and 
incidents  as  may  serve  to  hold  the  attention 
because   of   their  human  interest. 

The  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company  has  pub- 
lished "Between  Two  Thieves,"  by  Richard 
Dehan  ($1.40  net).  Mr.  Dehan  is  already 
favorably  known  as  the  author  of  "One 
Braver  Thing,"  and  now  we  have  a  second 
novel  with  the  same  evidences  of  strength 
and  imagination.  The  scenes  are  in  France, 
England,  and  Russia  before  and  during  the 
Crimean  War,  and  among  the  characters  are 
Napoleon   III   and  Florence  Nightingale. 

"The  Making  of  an  Oration,"  by  Clark 
Mills  Brink  (A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.;  $1.50 
net),  has  for  its  purpose  to  present  as  clearly 
and  definitely  as  may  be  the  distinctions  be- 
tween the  oration  and  other  forms  of  dis- 
course and  to  set  forth  concretely  and  spe- 
cifically   the    fundamental    methods    that    must 


be  pursued  by  him  who  would  attain  success 
in   oratorical   composition. 

Mr.  Gelett  Burgess  gives  us  another  humor- 
ous exposition  of  feminine  ways  in  his  "The 
Maxims  of  Noah,"  just  published  by  the  Fred- 
erick A.  Stokes  Company  (80  cents  net). 
These  maxims  of  Noah  were  "derived  from 
his  experience  with  women  both  before  and 
after  the  flood  as  given  in  counsel  to  his  son 
Japhet." 

The  chief  characters  in  Elinor  Glyn's  new 
novel  are  a  narrow  and  conventional  English 
curate  and  a  Russian  nobleman  of  enormous 
wealth.  The  combination  is  one  that  is  not 
without  its  possibilities,  especially  in  view 
of  the  beautiful  young  English  girl  who 
knows  nothing  either  of  curates  or  of  noble- 
men. The  title  of  the  novel  is  "The  Point 
of  View,"  and  it  is  published  by  D.  Appleton 
&   Co.      Price,   $1.25   net. 

Among  later  additions  to  the  Outing  Hand- 
books is  "Tennis  Tactics,"  by  Raymond  D. 
Little  (Outing  Publishing  Company ;  70 
cents).  The  author  explains  that  he  has  de- 
voted his  book  to  generalship  and  strategy. 
Having  learned  how  to  hit  the  ball  and  mas- 
tered the  preliminaries,  one  is  more  or  less 
in  the  position  of  a  person  who  knows  how 
to  make  the  various  moves  in  chess,  but  who 
does  not  know  the  openings,  etc.  It  is  with 
the  aim  of  filling  this  gap  that  the  book  has 
been  written. 

In  his  preface  to  his  "New  Mediaeval  and 
Modern  History"  Dr.  Samuel  Bannister 
Harding,  Ph.  D.,  explains  that  it  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  revision  of  his  "Essentials 
in  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History."  As  the 
task  of  revision  progressed  it  scope  was  so 
enlarged  that,  by  reorganization,  extension, 
and  rewriting,  the  result  has  become  prac- 
tically a  new  work.  The  volume  was  pre- 
pared in  consultation  with  Dr.  Albert  Bush- 
nell  Hart,  LL.  D.,  and  it  seems  to  be  in 
every  way  competent  to  fulfill  its  object  as  a 
text-book.  It  is  published  by  the  American 
Book    Company.      Price,    $1.50. 


Mr.  Mosher's  Books. 

Mr.  Mosher's  literary  offerings  are  of  the 
high  quality  and  fine  finish  that  are  now  as- 
sociated with  his  name.  Mr.  Mosher's  im- 
print is  now  a  guaranty  of  something  beauti- 
ful in  the  way  of  book-making  as  well  as  of 
the  more  permanent  values   in  authorship. 

Among  recent  issues  is  "The  Pierrot  of  the 
Minute,"  a  dramatic  phantasy  in  one  act  by 
Ernest  Dowson.     A  revived  interest  abroad  in 


A  BOOK  WORTH  WHILE 

Fifteen  Years 
of  a  Dancer's  Life 

Loie  Fuller   tells  of  fifteen  years  of 
her  life  and  gives  an  account  of 

some  distinguished  friends. 
It's    clever,    bright,   interesting    in 
every  line — a  book  worth  while. 


$2.00  net 


W^.Jnc. 


this  little  play  has  led  Mr.  Mosher  to  re- 
issue it  separately,  including  the  epilogue 
which  Theodore  William  Peters  contributed 
to  his  friend's  sole  dramatic  attempt. 

Another  fine  little  volume  is  "Songs  from 
an  Italian  Garden,"  a  selection  from  the 
works  of  A.  Mary  F.  Robinson.  So  dainty  a 
work  should  serve  to  arouse  a  new  interest 
in  a  poet  who  ought  to  have  a  continuing 
popularity. 

"Andromache,"  a  play  in  three  acts  by  Gil- 
bert Murray,  was  inspired  by  a  desire  for  a 
"nearer  approach  to  my  conception  of  the 
real  Greece,  the  Greece  of  history  and  even 
— dare  I  say  it  ? — of  anthropology."  Mr. 
Mosher  has  printed  450  copies  on  Van  Gelder 
hand-made  paper,  old-style  boards  ($1.50 
net). 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Robert  Bridges  is  now 
the  poet  laureate  of  England  should  assure 
an  added  welcome  to  this  edition  of  his  "The 
Growth  of  Love"  ($1.50  net).  The  edition  is 
of  450  copies  on  Van  Gelder  hand-made 
paper  with  ribbed  boards. 

Some  smaller  volumes  from  Mr.  Mosher's 
house  are  "From  the  Upanishads,"  edited  by 
Charles  Johnston ;  "The  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,"  reprinted  from  the  King  James  Ver- 
sion; and  "Songs  of  Adieu,"  first  issued  in 
1S93  and  for  long  unprocurable  ($1  net). 
Some  other  of  Mr.  Mosher's  volumes  will  re- 
ceive  attention   in   a  subsequent   issue. 
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THE   LATEST  BOOKS. 

The  Gloved  Hand. 
This  is  not  the  best  of  Mr.  Stevenson's  dt- 
tective  stories,  but  then  some  allowance  must 
be  made  for  the  imperative  need  to  find  new 
situations  and  new  characters.  Worthington 
Vaughan,  who  lives  at  some  little  distance 
outside  of  New  York  with  his  only  daughter, 
allows  himself  to  fall  under  the  influence  of 
two  Hindus,  who  so  work  on  his  interest 
in  things  occult  and  superhuman  that  he 
eventually  makes  a  will  in  their  favor  for 
the  endowment  of  their  particular  religious 
cult.  Their  nefarious  designs  are  interfered 
with  by  the  arrival  of  the  daughter's  lover 
and  his  efforts  to  rescue  the  girl  from  the 
toils  that  have  been  thrown  around  her. 
Then  Vaughan  himself  is  found  murdered,  and 
an  examination  of  the  body  reveals  bloody 
finger  prints  that  are  shown  to  be  those  of 
the  lover,  who  has  presumably  quarreled  with 
the  father  and  then  killed  him.  The  main 
interest  of  the  story  lies  in  a  demonstration 
of  the  way  in  which  these  finger-prints  have 
been  forged  in  order  to  inculpate  an  inno- 
cent man,  and  this  part  is  very  well  and  in- 
geniously done.  But  the  semi-mystical  at- 
mosphere of  the  story  is  not  so  well  man- 
aged. 

The   Gloved   Hand.      By    Burton    E.    Stevenson. 
Mew  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.;  $1.30  net. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
The  recent  death  of  Stanley  Waterloo,  the 
Chicago  author,  has  revived  interest  in  his 
best-known  book,  "The  Story  of  Ab" ;  par- 
ticularly since  shortly  before  his  death  he 
had  completed  .a  new  book  which  will  be  a 
fitting  companion  piece  to  "Ab."  The  title 
is  announced  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  as 
"A  Son  of  the  Ages"  and  will  be  another 
story  of  primitive  man  beginning  far  back  in 
the  mystery  of  the  Stone  Age. 

Mrs.  Alice  Meynell,  author  of  "Childhood," 
in  the  Fellowship  Books  published  by  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.,  in  a  vote  which  was  gathered 
by  T.  P.'s  Weekly  in  London  last  summer  to 
indicate  the  popular  choice  for  poet  laureate 
was  second  on  the  list.  Her  verses  have 
not  been  many  in  number,  perhaps  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  pages  in  all,  but  two  of  them 
Ruskin  enthusiastically  described  as  "the 
finest  things  he  had  seen  or  heard  in  modern 
verse." 

Henry  Savage-Landor,  author  of  "Across 
Unknown  South  America,"  was  born  in  Flor- 
ence, educated  at  the  Liceo  Dante  and  at  the 
Institute  Tecnico  of  that  city,  and  later 
trained  in  the  Ateliers  Thaddeus  and  Julian 
of  Paris.  When  little  more  than  sixteen  he 
began  his  journeyings  by  visiting  strange 
lands  in  the  remoter  Orient,  and  each  new 
exploring  achievement  seems  to  lend  fresh 
incentive  to  further  efforts.  The  fund  of 
scientific  information  which  he  secured  was 
of  such  value  that  the  Brazilian  government 
presented  Mr.  Savage-Landor  with  a  grant 
of  £4000.  The  author-traveler  is  a  man  of 
attractive  personality,  of  a  slight  but  un- 
usually strong  physique  ;  he  is  the  master  of 
many  languages,  preeminently  cool  and  re- 
sourceful, and  of  an  iron  will  which  he  him- 
self sometimes  deprecates.  His  book  is  from 
the  press  of  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

Messrs.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  are  already  hav- 
ing to  print  for  the  eighth  time  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  Jr.'s,  "Dramatists  of  Today," 
an  informal  discussion  of  the  principal  works 
of  Rostand,  Hauptmann,  Sudermann,  Pinero, 
Shaw,  Phillips,  and  Maeterlinck.  At  the 
same  time  the  same  house  announces  the  sixth 
printing  of  Mrs.  Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher's  "A 
Montessori   Mother." 

Dr.  Milo  Milton  Quaife,  the  author  of  "Chi- 
cago and  the  Old  Northwest,  1673-1835," 
which  has  just  been  issued  by  the  University 
of  Chicago  Press,  received  his  doctor's  de- 
gree from  the  University  of  Chicago  in  1908, 
after  two  years  of  study  in  his  special  field 
of  history.  His  new  volume  on  the  begin- 
nings of  Chicago  is  generally  received  as  the 
first  authoritative  history  of  early  Chicago 
and  the  development  of  frontier  life  in  the 
Old  Northwest. 

Colyer  Meriwether,  author  of  "The  Life 
of  Admiral  Semmes,"  soon  to  be  published  by 
George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.,  studied  history  at 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  Baltimore, 
receiving  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philoso- 
phy. Although  he  has  been  a  teacher  since 
graduation  he  has  retained  his  creative  in- 
terest in  the  subject  and  has  written  several 
books  in  educational  history,  biography,  and 
kindred   departments. 

Mrs.  Jeanette  Lee,  among  the  more  recent 
of  successful  authors,  was  a  college  professor 
of  note  before  she  won  literary  laurels.  Mrs. 
Lee  began  her  teaching  career  at  fifteen  in  a 
little  district  school  and  rang  the  bell  herself. 
She  taught  English  at  Vassar  for  three  years 
and  then  went  out  to  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity as  the  head  of  the  departemnt  of 
English  in  the  College  for  Women.  It  was 
not  until  1901  that  she  returned  East  to  take 
up  her  work  at  Smith  College,  where  she  has 
been  until  very  recently. 

"The  G^§pel  Story  in  Art,"  by  John  La 
Farge,  is  n than  a  critical  survey.     With 


its  eighty  plates  it  is  a  pictorial  review  of 
Christ's  life  from  birth  to  crucifixion  and 
resurrection.  Special  care  has  been  taken  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  book,  the  purpose 
being  to  make  it  as  handsome  as  its  theme 
deserves,  a  purpose  which  has  been  well  ac- 
complished. It  is  published  by  the  Macmillan 
Company. 

Miriam  Alexander,  winner  of  the  Melrose 
prize  competition  of  1912,  has  written  a  new 
novel,  "The  Ripple,"  dealing  with  the  polit- 
ical life  of  eighteenth-century  Ireland.  It  is 
published  by   G.   P.   Putnam's   Sons. 

With  the  publication  of  "Aphrodite  and 
Other  Poems"  John  Helston  is  introduced  to 
this  country.  In  his  own  England  Mr.  Hel- 
ston has  created  a  sensation  not  unlike  that 
of  Masefield.  Mr.  Helston  was  for  years  a 
mechanic  turner  and  fitter  in  electrical,  loco- 
motive, motor-car,  and  other  workshops. 
"Aphrodite  at  Leatherhead"  is  the  poem  upon 
which  Mr.  Helston  won  his  first  wide  recog- 
nition. 

A  new  volume  by  Carl  Henry  Grabo,  in- 
structor in  the  department  of  English  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  is  announced  for  pub- 
lication this  month  under  the  title  of  "The 
Art  of  the  Short  Story."  Mr.  Grabo,  who 
has  been  connected  with  the  English  depart- 
ment for  the  last  six  years,  graduated  from 
the  university  in  the  class  of  1903. 

Mrs.  Mary  Antin,  author  of  "The  Promised 
Land,"  is  making  an  extensive  lecture  tour 
under  the  management  of  the  National  Ly- 
ceum  Service. 


New  Books  Received. 
Bread    and    Circuses.      By    Helen    Parry    Eden. 
New  York:   John   Lrme   Company;    $1.25   net. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

Aphrodite.       By    John     Helston.       New     York: 
The    Macmillan   Company;    $1.25. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

Dreamthorp.  By  Alexander  Smith.  Portland, 
Maine:  Thomas  B.    Mosher;   $3   net. 

A  book  of  essays  written  in  the  country. 
Originally   published   in    1863. 

From    the    Upanishads.      By    Charles    Johnston. 
Portland,    Maine:    Thomas    B.    Mosher. 
A  study  in  Oriental  literature. 

The    Growth    of    Love.       By     Robert     Bridges. 
Portland,    Maine:    Thomas   B.    Mosher. 
A  volume  of  poems. 

Songs  of  Adieu.  Portland,  Maine:  Thomas  B. 
Mosher;   $1   net. 

First  issued  in  1893. 

Alma's      Sophomore      Year.       By      Louise      M. 
Breitenbach.      Boston:    L.    C.    Page    &    Co.;    $1.50. 
Issued  in  the  Hadley  Hall  Series. 

The  Door  That  Has  No  Key.  By  Cosmo  Ham- 
ilton.     New    York:    George    H.    Doran    Company; 

$1.25   net. 
A  novel. 

The  Mountains  About  Williamstown.  By 
George  Lansing  Raymond.  New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam's   Sons;   $2   net. 

With  thirty-three  illustrations  from  original  pho- 
tographs. 

A  History  of  Land  Mammals  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  By  William  B.  Scott,  Ph.  D.,  Hon. 
D.  Sc,  LL.  D.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany;  $5. 

Illustrated  with  thirty-two  plates  and  more  than 
one   hundred   drawings  by   Bruce  Horsfall. 

Tales    of    Two    Bunnies.      By    Katharine    Pyle. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1  net. 
For   little   children. 

My  Life  with  the  Eskimo.  By  Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany;  $4  net. 

An  account  of  an  adventurous  journey. 

To  the  River  Platte  and  Back,  By  W.  J. 
Holland,  Sc.  D.,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S„  F.  Z.  S.  New 
York:    G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons;    $3.50. 

The  narrative  of  the  journey  of  an  American 
naturalist  to  Argentine  with  observations  upon 
things    seen    and   suggested. 

Mary  Eliza's  Wonder-Life.      By  Mrs.  Ozora  S. 
Davis.     Boston:    Sherman,    French  &   Co.;    $1    net. 
"A  story   about  the  make-believe  things." 

The  Voyage  of  the  Hoppergrass.  By  Edmund 
L.  Pearson.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany;  $1.35  net. 

A  story  for  children. 

Dedications.  Compiled  by  Mary  Elizabeth 
Brown.     New  York:   G.    P.  Putnam's  Sons;    $2.50. 

An  anthology  of  the  forms  used  from  early  days 
of  bookmaking  to   the  present  time. 

A  Key  to  Happiness.     Compiled  by   Page   Fel- 
lowes.      Boston:    Sherman,    French   &   Co.;    §1    net. 
A  collection    of   extracts    from   great   writers. 

A  Song  of  the  Deep  and  Other  Verses.  By 
A.  S.  Coats.  New  York:  Sherman,  French  & 
Co.;   $1  net. 

A  volume  of  verse. 

The  New  Alignment  of  Life.  By  Ralph 
Waldo  Trine.  New  York:  Dodge  Publishing  Com- 
pany; $1.25. 

Concerning  the  mental  laws  of  a  greater  per- 
sonal and   public  power. 

The  Sayings  of  Mrs.  Solomon.  By  Helen 
Rowland.  New  York:  Dodge  Publishing  Com- 
pany;   $1. 

"Being  the  confessions  of  the  seven  hundredth 
wife." 

Mosaics  of  Truth  in  Nature.  By  Etta  Mer- 
rick Graves.  Boston :  Slierman,  French  &  Co. ; 
$1    net. 

A  series  of  ethical  essays. 

General  John  Reagan.     By  G.  A.  Birmingham. 
New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company;  $1.20  net. 
A    novel. 


At  the  Fountain  Head.  By  William  F.  Boos, 
M.  D.  Boston:  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.;  60  cents 
net. 

Five  stories  on  the  origin  of  life,  for  parents 
and  teachers. 

The  Trumpeters  and  Other  Poems,  Including 
Arizona  Verses.  By  Andrew  Downing.  Boston: 
Sherman,  French  &  Co.;   $1.50  net. 

A  volume  of  verse. 

Grimm:  Die  Sieben  Reisen  Sinbads  des  See- 
man  nes.  Edited  with  notes,  exercises,  and  vo- 
cabulary by  K.  C.  H.  Drechsel.  New  York: 
American  Book  Company;  40  cents. 

For  school  use. 

Kwahu,  the  Hopi  Indian  Boy.  By  George 
Newell  Moram.  New  York:  American  Book  Com- 
pany;   50    cents. 

For  school  use. 

The  Young  Trappers.  By  Hugh  Pendexter. 
Bcston:    Small,   Maynard  &  Co.;  65  cents  net. 

The  fourth  volume  of  the  Camp  and  Trail 
Series. 

The  Twins  of  Suffering  Creek.  By  Ridgwell 
Cullum.  Philadelphia:  George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.; 
$1.25   net. 

A   novel. 

Historic    Adventures.      By    Rupert    S.   Holland. 
Philadelphia:   George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.;   $1.50  net. 
Tales  from  American  history. 

Sis     Within.       By     Harriet     Malone     Hobson. 
Philadelphia:    George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co. 
A   novel. 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Portland,  Maine: 
Thomas    B.    Mosher. 

Reprinted  from  the  King  James  version. 

Tom    Strong,    Boy-Captain.      By    Alfred    Bishop 
Mason.     New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.;  $1.25  net. 
A  story  for  boys. 

Deering    at    Princeton.      By    Latta    Griswold. 
New    York:    The    Macmillan    Company;    $1.35    net. 
A  story  of  college  life. 

The  Portraits  and  Caricatures  of  James  Mc- 
Neil Whistler.  By  A.  E.  Gallatin.  New  York: 
Jchn  Lane  Company;  $3  net. 

With  twenty  examples,  ten  hitherto  unpublished. 

The  Tumble  Man.  By  Hy  Mayer.  With  verses 
by  Charles  Hanson  Towne.  New  York:  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co. 

For  children. 

The   Torn    Book.      By    B.    Baker.      New    York: 
D.    Appleton   &    Co. 
For  children. 

Andromache.       By    Gilbert    Murray.      Portland, 
Maine:  Thomas  B.  Mosher. 
A  play  in  three  acts. 

Hawthorne  and  His  Publisher.  By  Caroline 
Ticknor.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $3 
net. 

An  account  of  the  relations  between  Hawthorne 
and  Ticknor. 

Billy    Tomorrow's    Chums.      By    Sarah    Pratt 
Cam      Chicago:  A.   C.   McClurg  &  Co.;  $1.25. 
Issued  in  the  "Billy  Tomorrow"  Series. 

The     Irish     Twins.      By    Lucy    Fitch     Perkins. 
Eoston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $1  net. 
For   children.      Illustrated   by   the   author. 

Myths  and  Legends  of  the  Great  Plains.  By 
Katharine  B.  Judson.  Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg 
&  Co.;  $1.50  net. 

Tales  and  myths  of  the  Osages,  Chcrokees,  Oma- 
has,  Sioux,  Pawnees,  and  other  Plains  Indians  as 
told  by  themselves. 

The  Coming  of  Cassidy— and  the  Others. 
By  Clarence  E.  Mulford.  Chicago:  A.  C  Mc- 
Clurg &  Co.;   $1.35   net. 

A  frontier  story. 

Glooscap,  the  Great  Chief.  Retold  by  Erne- 
lyn  Newcomb  Partridge.  New  York:  Sturgis  & 
Walton  Company;  $1.25  net. 

Legends  of  the   Micmac  Indians. 

The    Trail    to    El    Dorado.      By    Joseph    Mills 
Hanson.      Chicago:  A.   C.   McClurg  &  Co.;  $1   net. 
A  tale  of  Indians.     For  boys. 

Ethics    and    Modern    Thought.      By     Rudolf 
Eucken.     New  York:   G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1. 
A  theory  of  their  relations. 

A  Maid  of  the  Kentucky  Hills.  By  Edwin 
C.     Litsey.      Chicago:     Browne    Howell     Company; 

$1.25    net. 
A    novel. 

Three    Lords  of     Destiny.       By     Samuel     Mc- 

Chord  Crothers.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany;   $1    net. 

The   Raymond  F.    West   Memorial   Lectures. 

Songs  from  an  Italian  Garden.  By  A.  Mary 
F.  Robinson.  Portland,  Maine:  Thomas  B. 
Mosher. 

A   volume  of  verse. 

In    Music    Land.      By    George    P.    Upton.      Chi- 
cago: Browne  &  Howell  Company;  $1.25  net. 
Fifteen  fireside  stories  about  music 

The  Boy  Scout's  Hike  Book.  By  Edward 
Cave.  New  York :  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. ;  50 
cents  net. 

Hikes — anything  from  a  half-hour  walk  to  a 
1000-mile  bicycle  trip. 

My  Voyage  in  the  United  States  Frigate 
"Congress."  By  Elizabeth  Douglas  Van  Den- 
burgh.     New  York:   Desmond  FitzGerald,   Inc. 

The  story  of  a  voyage. 

The    Sign    of    the    Tree.      By    Harriet    Mason 
Kilburn.     Boston:  Sherman,  French  &  Co.;  $1  net. 
A   novel. 

Here    Are    Ladies.      By    James    Stephens.      New 
York:   The    Macmillan  Company;    $1.25. 
A   volume  of  sketches. 

The  Cities  of  Romagna  and  the  Marches. 
By  Edward  Hutton.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company;    $2. 

A  description  of  some  Italian  cities. 

The  Pierrot  of  the  Minute.  By  Ernest  Dow- 
son.     Portland,  Maine:  Thomas  B.   Mosher. 

A    reissue,    including    the    epilogue    which    Theo- 


dore   William    Peters    contributed    to    his    friend's 
sole  dramatic  attempt. 

Paris     Nights.      By     Arnold     Bennett.      New 
York:   George   H.    Doran    Company;   $3   net. 
Impressions   of   places   and   people. 

Harper's   Wireless    Book.      By    A.    H.    Verrill. 
New  York:   Harper  &   Brothers;   $1  net. 
For  boys. 

The  Eternal  Masculine.  By  Mary  Raymond 
Shipman  Andrews.  New  York:  Charles  Scanner's 
Sons;   $1.30  net. 

Stories  of  men  and  boys. 

Reminiscences  of  a  Soldier's  Wife.  By  Mrs. 
John  A.  Logan.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons;    $2.50. 

An  autobiography. 


OCULISTS  PRESCRIPTION 

EYEGLASSES 


644  HARK  ET  ST.  paiSce  hotel. 


Sale   and   Exhibition  of 

Exquisitely 

EMBROIDERED  GOODS 

Two  sales  commenced  today 

that  will  appeal   to  women 

who  appreciate  very 

fine  embroidery 

The  first — most  beautiful 
embroidered  Waist  Patterns, 
Dress  Patterns,  Baby  Dresses, 
Flouncings,  Lingerie,  etc. 
Goods  imported  from  the 
Philippines  and  just  as  fine  as 
any  French,  Madeira  or  Ap- 
penzelle  work — and  at  about 
one-half  the  price  of  Euro- 
pean goods.  These  goods  will 
prove  a  revelation  to  those  un- 
acquainted with  them. 

The  second  is  a  sale  of 
French  Underwear — in  both 
sets  and  individual  pieces. 
While  we  have  held  larger 
Underwear  sales  in  January 
and  July,  yet  never  such  good 
values,  considering  the  fine- 
ness and  the  workmanship. 
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THE  LACE   HOUSE 
N.  W.  Cor.  Stockton  and  O'Farrell 


All  Books  that  are  reviewed  in  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  STOCKTON  ST. 

Union  Square                   San  Francisco 

Romeike's  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

Will  send  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which 
may  appear  about  you,  your  friends,  or  any 
subject  on  which  you  want  to  he  "up  to  date.' 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads 
650  dailv  papers  and  over  2000  weeklies  and 
magazines,  in  fact,  every  paper  of  importance 
published  in  the  United  States,  for  5000  sub- 
scribers, and,  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  and  pasted 
on  slips  giving  name  and  date  of  paper,  and 
are  mailed  day  by  day. 

Write  for  circular  and  terms. 


HENRY    ROMEIKE 
New   Yc 

Berlin. 


106-110   Seventh    Avenue, 
Branches:  London,   Paru 
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"KING  JOHN." 

Some  years  ago,  when  Robert  Mantell  first 
devoted  himself  exclusively  to  Shakespearean 
drama,  all  along  the  theatrical  circuit  the 
press  supported  him  with  praise  and  en- 
couragement. Now,  without  soaring  to 
actually  lofty  heights  in  any  one  detail,  he 
devotes  his  matured  and  trained  abilities  to 
giving  complete,  well-balanced  performances 
of  Shakespearean  drama,  so  that  we  see  every- 
thing in  due  proportion.  He  is  still  under 
William  Brady's  management,  and,  as  before, 
acting,  stage  settings,  costumes,  lights,  music — 
all  contribute  in  giving  a  complete  and  beauti- 
ful picture  of  the  times  aimed  at  that  pleases 
the  imagination  and  satisfies  the  judgment. 
There  is  business  ability  behind  the  scenes; 
everything  goes  smoothly  ;  the  waits  are  mini- 
mized, and  an  audience  is  apt  to  come  forth 
from  a  Mantell  performance,  not  in  that  state 
of  exaltation  inspired  by  the  contemplation 
of  genius,  but  full  of  pleasure  and  satisfac- 
tion at  witnessing  the  success  of  a  task  well 
planned  and  completely  carried  out  in  every 
detail. 

Thus  every  lover  of  Shakespearean  drama 
can  be  warmly  recommended  to  go  and  see 
Mantell  and  his  company  in  "King  John." 
It  gives  the  stately  historic  atmosphere  and 
revives  in  the  mind  half-forgotten  impres- 
sions of  those  traditional  middle  ages,  when, 
against  a  background  of  battle-plains  or  the 
tapestried  walls  of  palaces,  scheming  kings, 
who  correspond  to  the  great  politicians  of 
our  times,  plotted  against  rival  princes,  and 
sought  to  wrest  from  the  nerveless  hands  of 
the  people  treasure,  territory,  and  the  power 
over  life  and  death  that  intoxicates  the  mere 
human  into  believing  himself  half  divine. 

Of  the  crafty  brother  of  Richard  the  Lion- 
hearted  Mantell  gives  a  notably  fine  imper- 
sonation. His  King  John  is  made  up  to  look 
like  the  authentic  portraits,  and  he  bestows 
on  him  that  emphasis  of  width  between  the 
eyes,  that  evil  pallor,  and  that  shapeless 
mouth,  like  a  red  gash  in  a  pale  face,  that 
suggests  cruelty.  A  reading  of  the  play  is 
apt  to  evoke  images  of  gloom  and  woe,  but, 
as  is  generally  the  case  when,  for  the  first 
time,  we  see  a  Shakespearean  play  staged, 
it  makes  a  powerful  dramatic  impression  and 
leaves  a  gallery  of  striking  historical  tableaux 
upon  the  memory.  True,  the  play  is  full 
of  the  atmosphere  of  history,  but  Shake- 
speare's invincible  instinct  for  seizing  the 
dramatic  high  lights  in  the  historical  per- 
spective has  inspired  him  to  throw  up,  in 
high  relief  against  the  dark  craft  of  kings 
and  counselors,  a  pathetic  picture  of  the  ten- 
der youth  of  the  young  prince  and  of  the 
lioness  wrath  of  the  deceived  and  bereaved 
mother  robbed  of  her  young. 

In  the  Mantell  production  everything  is 
done  to  emphasize,  legitimately,  this  sense  ot 
contrast.  Beside  the  warrior  kings  in  their 
dark-toned  suits  of  linked  mail,  or  the  soberly 
rich  costumes  of  the  courtiers,  Prince  Arthur 
in  silver-shining  mail,  with  his  white  tunic 
embroidered  with  silver  fleur-de-lis,  shone  as 
the  light  of  youth  and  innocence.  And  so 
with  the  Lady  Blanch,  in  whose  costume  were 
mingled  the  harmonious  colors  of  spring,  with 
a  veil  of  woven  gold  net  flowing  down  over  her 
fair  hair,  framing  a  young  face  that  showed 
itself  as  an  unwritten  page.  This  figure  of 
innocent  maidenhood,  added  to  that  of  the 
prince,  served  as  a  lovely  foil  of  youth  and 
guilelessness  against  the  dark  duplicities  that 
encompassed  them. 

One  picture  of  many  will  serve  to  show 
how  minutely  and  carefully  Mantell  and  his 
producers  work  for  general  effect.  It  is  the 
scene  which  represents  King  John  and  Queen 
Elinor  reassuring  the  docile  prince  at  the 
very  moment  that  the  king  plots  to  compass 
his  assassination.  The  scene  is  an  outdoor 
one  and  is  bathed  in  afternoon  light.  The 
old  queen  leads  the  gentle  boy  to  a  bank  on 
one  side  and  invites  him  to  sit  with  her.  And 
as  the  prince,  instinctive  distrust  visibly 
blended  with  the  confidingness  of  nature  to- 
ward this  royal  lady  who  is  his  grandam,  ap- 
proaches her.  King  John  draws  near  to  Hu- 
bert and  whispers  to  him  of  that  lawless 
Innginc  concerning  the  fate  of  the  prince, 
whos<  culmination  lies  in  thnse  drear  words, 
"death"  and  "the  grave."  As  the  king  whis- 
pers to  his  trusty  henchman  his  features  ex 
the  e\M  nature  of  his  desires  and  his 
menders  crook  themselves  in  sympathy  with 
nlliing  thoughts.  And  when  Hubert 
nts  to  yield  to  his  wishes  the  king's  sen- 
uion  of  relief  is  visibly  succeeded  by  the 
oreboding  of  terror. 


The  whole  picture  serves  as  a  touching 
allegorical  tableau,  showing  helpless  inno- 
cence in  the  power  of  villainy.  The  youthful 
figure  of  the  prince  stands  for  innocence,  in 
contrast  to  that  of  the  old  queen,  which  ex- 
presses the  confirmed  wickedness  of  age. 
King  John  typifies  craft,  and  Hubert  the 
feudal  idea  of  fealty  and  obedience  to  kings. 
Two  menials  standing  in  the  background 
serve  to  convey  the  idea  of  servility  which 
ever  attends  royalty. 

There  are  innumerable  details  throughout 
the  production  which  deepen  this  impression 
of  dramatically  historical  perspective.  Be- 
hind the  walls  of  Angiers,  whose  ramparted 
heights  suggest  great  distances,  we  see  the 
clustered  roofs  of  the  town  from  which  come 
the  citizens  who  stand  on  these  heights  to 
hold  parley  with  the  invaders.  In  the  scenes 
on  the  battle-plain  come  suggestive  sounds 
from  off  stage,  clamors,  shouts,  and  the  clat- 
ter of  weapons.  And  ever  and  anon  come 
marching  groups  of  men-at-arms  as  if  detailed 
for  special  service,  each  soldier  shouting 
lustily  for  his  king. 

As  to  the  individual  acting,  Mantell's  ex- 
cellent portrait  of  King  John  is  built  of  in- 
finite detail,  each  item  of  which  is  used  to 
express  the  craft  and  cruelty  of  a  nature  of 
mixed  evil.  But  Mantell  does  not  protrude 
the  portrait  out  of  its  frame  because  of  his 
starship.  Each  element  in  the  historical 
group  preserves  its  due  proportion,  and  the 
atmosphere  of  historical  drama  is  faithfully 
preserved. 

Thais  Lawton's  impersonation  of  Queei. 
Constance  bears  out  the  promise  always  con- 
veyed by  the  past  work  of  this  excellent 
young  actress.  She  lays  on  her  colors  with 
sure  hand  in  the  difficult  scenes  which  ex- 
press Constance's  fury  of  bitterness,  grief, 
and  revolt,  beautifully  softening  down  to  piti- 
fulness  and  pathos  when  the  queen,  her  over- 
taxed reason  tottering,  has  the  delusion  of 
hearing  the  voice  of  the  dead  prince,  and  dis- 
appears, her  face  lit  by  the  pale  ghost  of  ma- 
ternal rapture. 

Miss  Genevieve  Hamper's  youth  and  train- 
ability,  assisted  by  the  pathetic  interest  at- 
tached to  the  fate  of  the  boy  prince,  enabled 
her  to  make  suitable  appeal  to  the  imagina- 
tion in  those  scenes  which  revolve  around  the 
touching  figure  of  Prince  Arthur. 

Mr.  Fritz  Leiber  made  a  bluff  and  candid 
Bastard,  and  the  performance  generally  was* 
characterized  by  the  finish  we  expect  in  all 
of  the  William  Brady  productions. 

The  death  of  the  king  in  the  beautiful  scene 
of  the  monastery  gardens  came  almost  im- 
perceptibly, the  final  passing  mingling  itself 
with  the  soft,  sighing  breath  of  a  strain  of 
distant  music  which  seemed  almost  imaginary, 
so  faint  it  was,  and  yet  so  full  of  the  sense 
of  sadness  and  mystery  of  man's  final  des- 
tiny that  it  clung  to  the  memory  and  followed 
one  out  of  the  theatre  like  a  sorrowful  ghost. 


'STOP  THIEF': 


Some  seven,  or  ten,  or  a  dozen  or  more  years 
ago  that  branch  of  drama  known  as  farce, 
which  once  upon  a  time  so  dominated  our 
stage,  sowed  its  wild  oats  and  threw  out 
feelers  for  a  union  with  comedy.  In  due  time 
the  wedding  took  place,  and  as  a  result  of 
the  high  contracting  parties  the  older  of  the 
two  became  gayer  and  more  sportive  and  the 
younger  sobered  down  considerably.  Thus  we 
had  farce-comedy,  in  which  no  such  wild 
antics  and  illogical  absurdities  were  allowed 
as  had  formerly  made  up  the  very  flesh  and 
bone  of  farce  proper.  But  during  the  inter- 
vening years  French  farce  and  English  com- 
edy have  brought  forth  issue  in  the  shape  of 
the  native  product,  American  farce ;  and  of 
this  we  are  seeing  an  example  this  week  at 
the  Columbia. 

"Stop  Thief,"  by  Carlyle  Moore,  has  all 
the  birthmarks  of  farce — mistakes,  misunder- 
standings, mixed-up  identities,  respectability 
confused  with  its  antithesis,  mysterious  dis- 
appearances and  reappearances,  the  frequent 
use  of  various  means  of  exit  and  entrance, 
and  all  the  ingenuities  by  which  the  authors 
of  farce  keep  the  action  in  a  state  of  per- 
petual motion.  The  author  has  shown  some 
originality  by  eliminating,  with  the  happiest 
effect,  a  whole  lot  o  f  well-worn  material. 
The  sharp-tongued  mother-in-law,  for  in- 
stance, that  night-flying  moth,  the  gay  hus- 
band, rows  between  marital  partners,  the  easy 
deception  of  innocent,  unsuspecting  wives, 
and  so  on.  Instead  we  have  the  pleasant 
spectacle  of  a  prosperous  family  living  in  tht 
happiest  accord;  and  when  the  criminals  dawn 
upon  the  scene  they  have  such  earnest  inten- 
tions toward  immediate-if-not-sooner  reform 
that  the  audience  finds  itself  in  the  benevo- 
lent attitude  of  wishing  them  every  success 
in  carrying  off  the  coveted  swag,  so  that  they 
may  settle  down  with  real  comfort  into  their 
new   life   of   respectability   that   beckons   them. 

The  author  has  utilized  the  idea  of  the  op- 
portunities available  to  an  enterprising  cracks- 
man in  a  houseful  of  costly  wedding  pres- 
ents. The  new  maid  is  his  confederate,  and 
with  the  two  working  into  each  other's  hands, 
the  rapid  disappearances  of  diamond  brace- 
lets, jeweled  ear-trumpets,  and  thousand- 
dollar  rings,  their  mysterious  reappearance  in 
conveniently  contiguous  pockets  or  other  re- 
ceptacles when  discovery  threatens,   make  up 


a  series  of  adventures  for  these  migratory 
valuables  that  almost  if  not  quite  equal  those 
of   Sardou's   celebrated   scrap   of  paper. 

In  carrying  out  his  idea  the  author  has 
shown  considerable  ingenuity.  The  action 
corresponds  exactly  in  time  to  that  taken  in 
presenting  the  play,  and  the  thread  of  the 
middle  and  last  acts  is  resumed  precisely  fol- 
lowing the  moment  when  the  curtain  de- 
scends. The  first  act  is  so  amusing,  the  mis- 
takes so  cleverly  inaugurated,  and  the  fun  so 
unfailing  that  we  feel  we  have  good  reason 
to  anticipate  a  let-down  in  Act  II.  But,  on 
the  contrary,  in  spite  of  a  faint  possibility 
threatening,  things  go  quite  as  well,  and  in 
the  last  act,  when  we  merely  anticipate  a 
wind-up,  the  play  is  fairly  crackling  with  sur- 
prises, which  keep  up  to  the  very  last  minute. 
During  all  this  time  the  atmosphere  is  that 
of  the  purest  farce.  There  is  not  a  serious 
moment  except  at  the  denouement,  and  the 
audience  enjoys  it  keenly  by  virtue  of  con- 
trast, more  particularly  as  it  goes  like  a  flash 
and  even  in  the  passing  is  thoroughly  mixed 
up  with  mirth. 

A  very  good  company  is  appearing  in  the 
piece  at  the  Columbia,  and  had  the  satisfac- 
tion, on  Sunday  night,  of  facing  a  capacity 
house  and  a  delightful  audience.  People 
laughed  in  a  steady  crescendo,  finally  becom- 
ing feeble  and  imbecile  at  that  point  in  the 
play  when  a  stern  sergeant  of  police  had  an 
entire  household  lined  up  under  suspicion  of 
feloniously  appropriating  its  own  valuables. 
Here  Mr.  Moore  accomplished  a  distinct  feat : 
that  of  having  originated  a  long,  absolutely 
silent  scene  in  farce,  in  which  repressed  and 
stealthy  pantomime  keeps  the  audience  hugely 
entertained  and  screaming  with   laughter. 

As  is  usual  in  farce  the  women  serve 
largely  as  utility  material  and  for  decorative 
purposes.  It  is  the  men  who  do  the  clever 
things,  except  for  little  June  Keith,  who  is 
highly  satisfactory  in  the  role  of  the  con- 
federate maid,  with  her  soft,  disarming  voice, 
her  full-orbed  gaze  of  innocence,  and  her  deft- 
handed  obedience  of  Jack  Doogan's  swift  in- 
structions. 

Elmer  Booth,  who  impersonates  the  en- 
gaging cracksman  pausing  in  his  nefarious 
occupation  to  indulge  in  the  contemplation  of 
marriage  and  reform,  received,  as  a  returned 
Californian,  a  special  welcome  from  the  open- 
ing night  audience,  but  promptly  won  his  way 
on  his  merits  as  a  player.  He  has  the  faculty 
of  swift  transition  of  face-play,  attitude,  and 
tones,  and  juggled  so  with  us  that  we  were 
kept  mentally  teetering,  amusedly  incapable 
of  keeping  Jack  Doogan  steadily  classified  as 
beyond  the  pale. 

Sydney  Stone,  as  the  English  son-in-law- 
to-be,  who  horrifiedly  suspects  himself  of 
kleptomania,  offers  us,  no  doubt,  an  example 
of  the  English  type  of  farcical  actor.  He  is 
exceedingly  capable  in  his  line,  and  with  the 
several  varieties  of  trepidation  expressed  by 
his  galvanic  shocks  and  starts  is  so  exag- 
geratedly amusing  as  to  keep  his  audience  in 
a  state  of  perpetual  laughter. 

Another  super-excellent  impersonation  is 
that  of  Albert  Tavernier,  who  plays  the 
homey,  amiable,  absent-minded  old  father  with 
such  artistic  realism  as  to  make  the  por- 
traiture stand  out  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
exaggerations  of  farcical  humor  by  sheer 
merit.  Emma  Campbell  played  a  good  sec- 
ond to  him  in  giving  us  this  agreeable  pic- 
ture of  a  home-like  old  married  pair  of  the 
pure  American  type,  and  the  remaining  mem- 
bers of  the  company  are  so  exact,  well- 
trained,  and  reliable  in  their  work  that  a  per- 
formance in  which  perfect  exactness  of  deed 
and  word  is  absolutely  essential  went  off  with 
metropolitan   finish. 

In  spite  of  our  sympathies  having  wan- 
dered so  warmly  toward  the  peculating  pair, 
the  play  is  signally  healthy  in  tone.  The 
general  nonsense  tone  of  it  deprives  that  ele- 
ment of  all  ethical  significance,  and  the  pic- 
ture of  healthy,  wholesome  family  life,  the 
clean,  inoffensive  motive  for  unrestrained 
mirth,  the  enjoyment  it  offers  of  the  pure, 
unadulterated  humor  that  prevails  is  so  ac- 
ceptable in  every  way  to  either  well  or  ill 
regulated  tastes,  that  the  audiences  come 
forth  from  seeing  this  piece  with  that  air  of 
refreshment  which  is  visibly  conferred  upon 
us  by  the  gift  of  heart-whole,  legitimate 
mirth.  Josephine  Hart   Phelps. 

■*♦* 

Home  of  "Peter  Pan." 
Kensington  Gardens,  one  of  London's  most 
popular  playgrounds  for  children,  is  the  home 
of  "Peter  Pan."  It  was  there  that  the  idea 
of  the  boy  who  wouldn't  grow  up  came  to 
James  M.  Barrie,  the  Scotch  dramatist.  Com- 
ing into  the  gardens  one  day  Barrie  sat  down 
on  a  bench  and  began  smoking  his  pipe.  As 
he  puffed  he  saw  through  the  rings  of  smoke 
the  first  picture  of  Peter,  but  it  was  some 
lime  later  before  he  actually  began  putting 
the  story  on  paper.  After  Peter  Pan  became 
so  widely  known  Barrie  wanted,  in  some 
way,  to  perpetuate  the  youth,  and  decided 
upon  a  statue  of  his  hero  as  a  means  toward 
that  end.  In  this  the  playwright  had  the  aid 
of  the  London  common  council.  Barrie's 
ideas  for  the  statue  were  given  to  Sir  George 
Frampton,  and  the  completed  work  now  oc- 
cupies the  place  in  the  gardens  where  Barrie 
first  thought  of  Peter.  The  work  is  of  bronze 
and  is  beautiful  in  every  way,  particularly  its 
base,   which  is  in  imitation  of  the  trunk  of  a 


tree,  around  which  fairies,  rabbits,  mice,  birds, 
and  all  sorts  of  tiny  creatures  disport  them 
selves.  Peter  himself  is  four  feet  high  and  is 
holding  his  famous  pipes  in  his  left  hand, 
beckoning  to  the  birds  with  the  other,  the 
whole  being  surrounded  by  a  pretty  clump  of 
trees. 


Geraldine  Farrar  has  lately  set  doubts  at 
rest  regarding  the  pronunciation  of  her 
name.  Until  she  won  her  German  success 
she  accented  the  first  syllable.  Germans, 
French,  and  Italians  found  it  easier  to  re- 
verse the  order  of  syllable  accentuation  and 
so  changed  her  name  for  her.  "It  is  still 
Father  Farrar  and  Mother  Farrar,  with  the 
accent  on  the  first  syllable,"  she  told  a  friend, 
"but  now  that  I  am  a  personage  I  am  Ger- 
aldine Farrar,  with  a  very  strong  accent  on 
the  last  syllable.  And  that  is  what  I  expect 
to   remain  until   I   die." 


The  fourth  volume  of  "Corpus  Numrnorum 
Italicorum,"  by  King  Victor  Emmanuel,  has 
just  appeared.  It  comprises  a  description  of 
the  coins  of  all  the  northern  Italian  mints, 
with  the  exception  of  Milan,  which  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  fifth  volume.  The  proceeds  of 
the  sale  will  go  to  the  orphans  of  the  Italian 
government  employees. 


Andrew  Mack,  the  favorite  singing  come- 
dian, is  coming  to  the  Savoy  Theatre  sup- 
ported by  a  strong  company  early  in  January 
in  a  repertory  of  Irish  plays. 


Completing  $15,000,000 
Project 

The  greatest  structure  of  its  kind  ever 
erected,  the  Lake  Spaulding  Dam,  built  by 
the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company  in 
the  high  Sierras,  has  been  practically  com- 
pleted. It  rears  its  head  in  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  parts  of  Nevada  County, 
and  in  addition  to  being  the  greatest  struc- 
ture of  its  kind  is  also  one  of  the  highest, 
both  as  a  dam  and  considered  from  the 
point  of  altitude. 

Final  inspection  was  made  a  few  days 
ago,  the  work  being  pronounced  perfect  in 
every  detail. 

The  dam  will  hold  back  30,000,000,000 
gallons  of  water,  which  would  supply  San 
Francisco  for  a  long  time  could  the  water 
be  put  to  that  use.  It  pours  into  Bear 
Valley  basin  from  countless  springs  and 
from  the  melting  snow  of  the  giant  moun- 
tains thereabouts,  and  will  supply  electric 
power  to  all  central  California  from  Chico 
to  Santa  Cruz. 

The  waters  controlled  by  this  dam  will 
be  used  in  developing  electricity  six  times 
before  they  are  turned  loose  to  irrigate 
75,000  acres  of  deciduous  fruit  lands  in 
Placer  County,  whither  they  are  carried  in 
an  ample  canal. 

Constantly  increasing  demand  for  hydro- 
electric power  decided  the  Pacific  Gas  and 
-Electric  Company  on  the  Lake  Spaulding 
project.  The  company,  unable  with  its 
various  plants  to  meet  the  demand,  was 
forced  to  purchase  additional  electric 
power  from  outside  sources.  Realizing 
that  the  future  would  mean  vast  usage  of 
this  power,  the  company  went  into  power- 
generating  on  a  gigantic  basis,  with  the 
result  that  when  the  new  project  is  in 
full  operation  it  will  add  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  200,000  horsepower  to  the  output 
of  this,  the  pioneer  gas  and  electric  con- 
cern in  the  West. 

The  site  of  Lake  Spaulding  dam  was  ac- 
quired by  the  present  owners  in  1905,  con- 
struction work  started  in  1912,  and  on  No- 
vember 15  of  that  year  the  first  concrete 
was  placed  in  the  river  bottom,  where  ex- 
cavations had  been  made  in  the  bedrock 
for  it.  The  last  concrete  was  poured  No- 
vember 17,  1913,  at  which  time  the  dam 
had  reached  an  elevation  of  242  feet, 
though  the  actual  pouring  of  the  immense 
body  of  concrete  occupied  only  six  months. 
Before  the  dam  has  reached  its  final  height 
it  will  have  been  raised  to  320  feet.  So 
far  155.000  yards  of  concrete  have  been 
poured   into   the   huge  barrier. 

Up  to  the  present  the  undertaking  has 
cost  $5,000,000,  but  before  the  entire  con- 
tract has  been  finished  the  Pacific  Gas  and 
Electric  Comnany  will  have  expended  $15,- 
000.000  in  the  enterprise,  which  means 
abundance  of  electrical  power  for  every 
purpose,  and  a  sufficient  reserve  to  be 
drawn  upon  in  the  future  as  population  in 
creases    and   public   needs   become   greater. 

The  feed  pipe  which  will  control  the 
flow  to  the  power  plant  reservoir  runs 
4450  feet  through  the  solid  granite  moun- 
tain which  stands  on  one  side  of  the  dam. 
From  this  point  the  water  is  conveyed  in 
a  concrete-lined  canal  nine  miles  to  the 
first  of  the  series  of  power  stations  at 
Drum. 

The  powerhouse  at  Drum  is  built  of 
sfeel  and  concrete  and  is  the  finest  of  its 
kind  in  the  West.  Installed  in  this  sta- 
tion are  two  electric  generators  with 
17,500  horsepower  each.  Two  additional 
generators  will  shortly  be  added  to  this 
equipment. 

From  the  Drum  station  high-power  lines 
carrv  the   electricity  to   Cordelia,   wb**re  it 
is  distributed  for  use  in  the  ba'  ^'-;es. 
lore   


November  29,  1913. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 

"The  Common  Law'"  Coming  to  Savoy. 
On  February  11.  1913,  the  whole  world  was 
startled  by  the  news  that  Captain  Robert  Fal- 
con Scott.  R.  N.,  and  his  noble  little  band  of 
Antarctic  explorers  had  perished  on  their  tri- 
umphal return  when  within  eleven  miles  of 
succor.  The  entire  world  mourned  the  loss 
of  one  of  its  splendid  heroes,  and  since  that 
day  interest  has  been  kept  alive  through  dif- 
ferent channels  because  of  the  unusual  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  the  discovery.  Now 
comes  the  cinematograph  with  its  voluminous 
pictorial  record  of  all  the  episodes  and  inci- 
dents occurring  on  the  hazardous  voyage  and 
journey.  The  brave  men,  seated  around  their 
patent  cooker,  which  furnished  the  only  means 
of  artificial  heat  obtainable,  and  that  in  only 
very  meagre  quantities,  are  shown  in  the  act 
of  preparing  a  meal,  and  retiring  into  their 
sleeping  bags,  and  cuddling  together,  just  as 
they  were  afterwards  found  by  the  rescuing 
party,  frozen  to  death.  This  complete  and 
vivid  animated  record  secured  by  Herbert  G. 
Pouting,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  official  cinematograph  ex- 
pert of  Captain  Scott's  memorable  expedition 
to  the  South  Pole,  is  still  packing  the  Savoy 
Theatre  to  the  doors  and  will  be  shown  for 
positively  the  last  week,  commencing  next 
Monday  afternoon,  with  the  usual  matinee 
every  day  at  half-past  two. 

"The  Common  Law,"  a  dramatization  of  the 
celebrated  novel  of  that  name  by  Robert  W. 
Chambers,  will  follow  "The  Undying  Story 
of  Captain  Scott"  at  the  Savoy  Theatre,  be- 
ginning a  brief  engagement  Monday  evening, 
December  8.  

The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

The  Orpheum  announces  another  great  new 
show  for  next  week.  Marie  McFarland,  the 
American  Nightingale,  and  Madame  ?,  an 
operatic  star  of  international  renown,  will  be 
heard  in  a  delightful  programme  of  songs  se- 
lected from  the  most  celebrated  and  popular 
numbers.  Miss  McFarland,  whose  equal  is 
rarely  found  in  grand  opera,  is  proving  an 
immense  sensation  in  vaudeville,  and  Madame 
?,  whose  identity  is  veiled  by  a  mask,  is 
equally  as  successful.  The  verdict  on 
madame's  ability  as  a  vocalist  is  awaited  with 
curiosity  by  those  who  are  aware  of  the  rea- 
son for  the  mystery  with  which  she  envelops 
herself. 

Billy  Gould  and  Belle  Ashlyn,  whose  per- 
sonality, appearance,  and  ability  have  com- 
bined to  make  them  immense  favorites,  will 
chat,  sing,  and  dance  in  a  manner  that  is  a 
source  of  delight  to  their  audiences. 

John  E.  Hazzard,  comedian  and  author, 
whose  series  of  verses,  "Aint  It  Awful, 
Mabel?"  have  been  everywhere  read  and 
laughed  at,  will  deliver  an  amusing  and  thor- 
oughly original  monologue  in  that  rapid-fire, 
easy  way  which  is  so  effective  with  him. 

Phlegmatic  gymnasts  is  the  peculiar  de- 
scription the  Two  Carltons  give  to  them- 
selves. These  two  young  men,  attired  in  or- 
dinary street  dress,  perform  a  routine  of 
acrobatics   of   the   most   difficult   sort. 

Hyman  Meyer,  "the  man  at  the  piano,"  will 
offer  a  unique  piano  skit  which  may  be 
summed  up  as  a  melange  of  monologue,  bur- 
lesque, imitation,  and  musical  travesty. 

Next  week  will  be  the  last  of  Stuart  Barnes 


GREENBAUM'S  ATTRACTIONS 

At  SCOTTISH  RITE  AUDITORIUM 

This  Sunday  aft,  Nov.  30,  at  2:30 

TERESA  CARRENO 

"The  Queen  of  Pianists" 
Tickets  75  cents,  SI,  $1.50,  $2.         Everett  Piano. 


THEATRE  FRANCAIS 

Next  Thursday  eve,  Dec.  4,  at  8:15 
GREAT  DOUBLE  BILL 

The  comedy,  "L'Ete  de   la  Saint  Martin."  by 
Meilhae  and  Halevy.  and  the  charming  Opera 
Comique.    "MARRIAGE     BY     LANTERN."    by 
Offenbach. 
Tickets  $1 .50,  SI .  ">0  cents,  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s. 


FANNIE  BLOOMFIELD 


PIANIST 
Tuesday  eve,  Dec.  9,  at  8:15 
Saturday  aft,  Dec.  13,  at  2:30 

Tickets  $1.50,  Si.  75  cents,  ready  next  Thursday 
at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  and  Kohler  &  Chase's. 
Steinway  Piano. 


EXTRA ! 


DREAMLAND 

STEINER  AND  SUTTER 

The  WORLD'S  GREATEST  SOPRANO  and  VIO- 
LINIST, assisted  by  EDMUND  BURKE,  the  Irish 
Baritone;  M.  Moyse,  Flutist,  and  G.  Lapierre, 
Pianist. 

2  SUNDAY  AFTS 

Dec.   7    and    14 

I     Reserved  seats  $3.  S2.Sl.50  (Lower  Floor).    1500 

unreserved  in  Balcony  at$l. 
Box-oltices  open  at  Sherman .  Clay  &  Co.'s  and 

Kohler   &.    Chase's   next   Wednesday.     Address 
k  Mail  Orders  to  Will  L.  Greenbaum. 

Coming-PAVLOWAandthe  RUSSIAN  BALLET. 


and  Mabelle  Lewis  and  Paul  McCarthy.  It 
will  also  terminate  the  engagement  of  the 
famous  American  dancer.  Mile.  Dazie,  who  is 
creating  quite  a  sensation  in  Sir  James 
Matthew  Barrie's  plea  for  an  ancient  family, 
"Pantaloon."  

"The  Candy  Shop"  Crowds  the  Gaiety. 
Opera  houses  may  come  and  go,  and  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  change  of  San  Francisco's 
affections  .for  theatrical  musical  entertain- 
ment may  reveal  much  to  lament,  but  one 
thing  now  seems  tolerably  sure — the  Gaiety 
is  here  to  stay  because  it  has  gauged  public 
taste  accurately  in  the  particular  form  of 
amusement  fare  which  it  is  offering.  The 
business  still  being  done  by  "The  Candy- 
Shop"  shows  clearly  that  the  tendency  of  the 
times  is  distinctly  in  the  direction  of  vaudt 
ville,  for  the  Gaiety  production  is  vaudeville 
de  luxe  with  such  generous  trimmings  that 
are  impossible  in  a  regular  vaudeville  house. 
The  number  of  light,  irresponsible  musical 
shows  that  will  stand  more  than  a  single  visit 
without  boredom  are  few.  "The  Candy 
Shop"  is  certainly  one  of  them.  This  is 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  incapable  of 
complete  absorption  in  one  dose,  but  more 
to  the  spirited  thoroughgoing  methods  of  the 
performers  themselves,  in  whom  familiarity 
with  their  work  breeds  only  additional  excel- 
lence and  enthusiasm.  Which  observation  ap- 
plies equally  to  the  principals  and  chorus  and 
ballet,  to  say  nothing  of  the  really  fascinating 
show   girls. 

But  the  days  of  "The  Candy  Shop"  unfor- 
tunately are  numbered.  By  the  middle  of 
December  San  Francisco  will  bid  it  a  regret- 
ful good-by,  the  regret  being  happily  tem- 
pered by  the  announcement  of  an  even  more 
attractive  successor  with  that  inimitable 
comedienne,  Irene  Franklin,  as  the  chief  star 
in  the  new  constellation. 


"Stop  Thief,"  Comedy  Hit  at  the  Columbia. 

"Stop  Thief,"  to  which  the  name  of  Car- 
lyle  Moore  is  attached  as  its  author,  is  the 
comedy  hit  of  the  season  at  the  Columbia 
Theatre,  where  San  Francisco  theatre-goers 
have  been  enjoying  it  since  the  first  presenta- 
tion last  Sunday  night.  Laughs  galore  and 
thrills  a-plenty  express  it  exactly,  and  thanks 
to  a  good  company  of  comedians,  who  under- 
stand the  value  of  the  playing  of  their  re- 
spective parts,  "Stop  Thief"  is  the  comedy  of 
comedies.  The  story  is  an  interesting  and 
complicated  one.  Matinees  are  given  at  the 
Columbia  Theatre  on  Wednesday  and  Satur- 
day. The  second  and  last  week  of  the  "Stop 
Thief"  engagement  begins  next  Sunday  night. 
Last  time   Saturday,    December  6. 


To  Open  Second  Week  with  "Louis  XI." 
With  a  performance  of  "Louis  XI,"  in 
which  he  scored  sensationally  at  his  last  pre- 
vious visit  to  San  Francisco,  Robert  Mantell 
will  open  the  second  week  of  his  engagement 
at  the  Cort  Theatre  Monday  night.  "Louis 
XI"  is  from  the  French  of  Casimer  Delavigne, 
a  contemporary  of  Victor  Hugo,  who  en- 
deavored to  do  for  the  drama  what  Hugo  was 
doing  for  fiction,  namely  to  transplant  the 
great  characters  of  French  history  into  ro- 
mance. "Louis  XI"  was  the  most  successful 
of  all  his  numerous  plays  and  is  practically 
the  only  one  that  now  survives.  Mr.  Man- 
tell's  impersonation  of  Louis  is  considered  by 
many  of  his  admirers  his  masterpiece.  "Louis 
XI"  will  be  repeated  Saturday  night.  On 
Friday  night  he  will  be  seen  again  in  "King 
John,"  the  featured  play  of  this  year's  reper- 
tory, in  which  Mr.  Mantell  created  so  favor- 
able an  impression  at  the  Monday  night  and 
Thursday  matinee  performances  of  his  open- 
ing week.  The  other  plays  of  the  week  are  : 
'Macbeth,"  Tuesday  night;  "The  Merchant  of 
Venice,"  Wednesday  afternoon;  "King  Lear," 
Wednesday  night ;  "Richelieu,"  Thursday 
night,  and  "Hamlet,"  Saturday  afternoon. 
Alice  Lloyd  follows  on  Sunday,  December  7. 


Mrs.  Fisk  Coming  to  the  Columbia. 
Mrs.  Fiske,  after  a  complete  season  of  suc- 
cess last  year  both  for  her  and  for  her  play, 
"The  High  Road,"  is  to  continue  through  this 
season  in  the  Edward  Sheldon  vehicle,  and 
makes  her  appearance  at  the  Columbia  The- 
atre for  two  weeks,  commencing  Monday,  De- 
cember 8.  It  would  seem,  from  all  that  has 
been  written  of  the  play,  that  the  youthful 
but  vigorous  author  has  given  Mrs.  Fiske  a 
strong,  vital,  and  unusual  drama,  and  that  in 
it  she  has  reached  the  zenith  of  her  artistic 
powers.  The  engagement  at  the  Columbia 
Theatre  will  surely  be  looked  forward  to  with 
keen  and  unusual  interest.  The  theme  of  the 
play  is  one  which  is  not  confined  to  any  single 
season  or  locality,  and  the  principal  charac- 
ter, Mary  Page,  calls  for  Mrs.  Fiske's  best 
efforts.  The  advance  sale  of  seats  opens 
Thursday.    December  4. 


Theatre  Francais  Firmly  Established. 
The  second  performance  of  the  Theatre 
Francais  will  be  given  next  Thursday  night, 
December  4,  at  Scottish  Rite  Auditorium. 
The  bill  will  be  a  double  one  and  will  consist 
of  the  charming  comedy  in  one  act,  "L'Ete 
de  la  Saint-Martin"  (The  Summer  of  St. 
Martin ),  by  those  masters  of  French  dra- 
matic literature,   Messrs.  Meilhae  and  Halevy, 


and  the  charming  opera-comique  by  Jacques 
Offenbach,  "Marriage  by  Lantern."  This  is 
a  veritable  gem  by  the  composer  of  "The 
Love  Tales  of  Hoffman."  The  little  work  to 
be  given  is  a  specimen  of  Offenbach  at  his 
best.  The  plays  will  both  be  well  mounted, 
and  an  excellent  operatic  orchestra  will  fur- 
nish the  accompaniment  under  the  baton  of 
Emilio  Puyans.  Seats  may  be  secured  at 
Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s,  and  prices  range  from 
$1.50  down  to  50  cents.  Both  of  these  plays 
are  particularly  suitable  for  the  young  folks 
who  are  studying  French,  as  the  management 
of  the  Theatre  Francais  has  been  most  care- 
ful in  choosing  its  repertory  to  include  only 
works  that  are  not  only  examples  of  the  best, 
but  of  the  absolutely  clean  type  of  French 
plays. 

■ -<•*- 

THE  MUSIC  SEASON. 

The  Carreno  Farewell  Concert. 
The  last  of  the  series  of  concerts  by  that 
brilliant  pianist,  Mme.  Teresa  Carreno,  will 
be  given  this  Sunday  afternoon,  November 
30,  at  Scottish  Rite  Auditorium,  at  2  :30.  One 
of  the  greatest  pianists  in  the  world,  Mme. 
Carreno  has  long  since  won  an  important 
place  in  the  world's  musical  history  and  is  an 
artist  that  no  student  or  lover  of  music  can 
afford  to  miss.  The  programme  will  be  a 
most  interesting,  beautiful,  and  important 
one,  and  includes  the  "Sonata,"  Op.  53 
(Waldstein),  by  Beethoven,  a  group  of  five 
important  Chopin  gems,  the  rarely  heard 
"Fantasie,"  Op.  17,  by  Robert  Schumann,  and 
a  group  of  three  compositions  by  Anton 
Rubinstein,  who  was  Mme.  Carreno's  teacher. 
The  tickets  are  on  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  & 
Co.'s  and  Kohler  &  Chase's,  and  on  Sunday 
the  box-office  will  be  open  at  the  hall  after 
ten  o'clock. 


The  Fourth  Symphony  Concert. 
The  programme  for  the  fourth  sympohny 
concert  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, to  be  given  at  the  Cort  Theatre  next 
Friday  afternoon,  December  5,  at  three 
o'clock  'sharp,  has  every  element  of  appeal. 
The  concert  will  be  made  notable  by  the  ap- 
pearance as  soloist  of  Clarence  Whitehill,  the 
great  baritone  of  the  Chicago-Philadelphia 
and  Metropolitan  opera  companies.  The  big 
baritone  will  leave  for  Chicago  immediately 
after  the  symphony  concert,  being  unable  to 
remain  for  two  appearances.  The  seat  sales 
open  at  the  box-offices  of  Sherman,  Clay  & 
Co.,  Kohler  &  Chase,  and  the  Cort  Theatre  the 
Mondays  preceding  the  concerts.  The  com- 
plete programme  for  the  next  concert  follows  : 

Symphony  No.   1,  C  minor,  Op.  68 Brahms 

Wotan's    Farewell    and    Magic-Fire    Scene    from 

"Die   Walkure"    Wagner 

Mr.   Whitehill 
Overture   from  "Die   Konigskinder".  .Huinperdinck 
"Warm!    Wahn!"    from   "Die   Meistersinger".  . .  . 

Wagner 

Mr.    Whitehill 
Introduction  to  Act  III,  "Die  Meistersinger".  .  . 

Wagner 

"Dance  of  the  Apprentices,"  "Entrance  of  the 
Guilds,"    "Procession    of    Meistersingers." 
Mr.    Whitehill 


The  Melba-Kubelik  ConcertB. 

One  of  the  most  stupendous  concert  or- 
ganizations ever  formed  to  tour  America  is 
unquestionably  the  one  composed  of  Mme. 
Nellie  Melba,  the  soprano ;  Jan  Kubelik,  vio- 
linist;  Edmund  Burke,  the  Irish  baritone  from 
the  Royal  Opera  at  Covent  Garden ;  Marcel 
Moyse,  the  first  flutist  of  France,  and  Gabriel 
Lapierre,  pianist.  These  artists  will  be  heard 
at  Dreamland. 

Manager  Will  Greenbaum,  who  brings  this 
attraction,  announces  that  the  sale  of  seats 
will  open  next  Wednesday,  December  3,  at 
the  usual  box-offices,  and  that  two  concerts 
will  be  given,  the  dates  being  Sunday  after- 
noon, December  7,  and  Sunday  afternoon, 
December   14. 

At  the  first  concert  Melba  will  sing  a  Han- 
del aria,  "Allegro  ed  II  Pensorosa,"  with  flute 
obligato  by  M.  Moyse,  and  this  will  demon- 
strate her  glorious  coloratura  qualities.  To 
please  the  lovers  of  exquisite  lyric  singing  she 
promises  the  aria  from  Mozart's  "II  Re  Pas- 
tore,"  and  to  this  Kubelik  will  play  the  violin 
obligato.  And  for  those  who  want  their  mod- 
ern opera  there  will  be  the  exquisite  "Ave 
Maria,"  from  Verdi's  "Otello,"  and  the  charm- 
ing air  of  Mimi  from  Puccini's  "La  Boheiue." 

Kubelik  will  play  a  Wieniawski  Concerto, 
Paganini's  "Witches  Dance,"  and  other  splen- 
did works,  and  Edmund  Burke  will  sing  Eng- 
lish and  Irish  melodies  besides  the  aria  from 
the  opera  "Bevenuto   Cellini,"  by  Diaz. 

A  complete  change  of  programme  will  be 
given   at   the  second   concert. 

Mail  orders  will  receive  the  personal  atten- 
tion of  Mr.  Greenbaum.  All  letters  should 
be  addressed  to  Will  L.  Greenbaum  with 
check  or   money   order   inclosed. 

To  prevent  speculators  securing  the  choice 
seats,  Mr.  Greenbaum  announces  that  not 
over  ten  tickets  will  be  sold  to  any  one  per- 
son.    Tickets  range  in  price  from   $1    to  $3. 

Fannie  Bloomheld  Zeisler. 
Another  artist  who  has  not  visited  this  city 
for  many  years   is   Fannie   Bloomfield   Zeisler, 
another  woman  pianist  who  has  won  a  world- 
wide fame  'hat  will  long  endure.     Mine.  Zeis- 


ler has  lived  in  Chicago  since  she  was  but 
two  years  of  age.  For  the  past  twenty  years 
Zeisler  has  been  recognized  as  one  of  the 
world's  leading  artists,  and  her  return  will 
be  welcomed  by  hundreds  who  have  not  for- 
gotten her  brilliant  performances  of  ten  years 
ago. 

Mme.  Zeisler  will  play  at  Scottish  Rite  Au- 
ditorium on  Tuesday  night,  December  9,  when 
the  programme  will  include  Schumann's 
"Papillons,"  Chopin's  "Sonta"  in  B  with  its 
sublime  Funeral  March,  and  a  dozen  other  im- 
portant works.  The  second  and  last  concert 
will  be  given  on  Saturday  afternoon,  Decem- 
ber 13,  with  a  special  educational  programme 
of  great  beauty  and  value,  and  which  will  in- 
clude works  by  Beethoven,  Chopin,  Liszt, 
Mendelssohn,    and    Schubert. 

The  sale  of  seats  for  the  two  Zeisler  con- 
certs will  open  next  Thursday,  December  4. 
On  Thursday  night,  December  11,  Mme.  Zeis- 
ler will  give  the  second  concert  for  the  Penin- 
sula Musical  Society's  season  at  Stanford 
University. 


0>>*. SAN  FRANCISCO.-  fir 

SVmphoNY 

ORCHESTRA 

Henky  Hadley Conductor. 

Cort    Theatre — Friday,    Dec.    5,    3    p.    m. 

Fourth    Symphony    Concert 

Soloist— CLARENCE    WHITEHILL 

(Baritone) 

Fifth    Symphony    Concert,    Friday,    Dec.    12 
ALL    WAGNER    PROGRAMME 

Tickets  on  sale  box-offices  Cort  Theatre, 
Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.,  Kohler  &  Chase,  com- 
mencing the  Mondays  preceding  concerts. 
Prices— $2,  $1.50,  $1,  75c.    Box  and  loge  seats,  $3 


ORPHFIIM      O'FARRELL  STREET 
i«  I1LU  III  BehfeeB  Slockloa  ^  PoweD 

Safest   and  Most  Maenificeoi  Tbeatre  In  America 

Week  Beginning  this  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee    Every   Day 
ALWAYS  A  GOOD  SHOW 

MARIE  McFARLAND,  the  American  Night- 
ingale, and  MADAME  ?,  an  Operatic  Star  of 
International  Reputation;  BILLY  GOULD  and 
EELLE  ASHLYN,  in  Songs  and  Sayings; 
JOHN  E.  HAZZARD,  Monologist;  TWO 
CARLTONS,  Phlegmatic  Gymnasts;  HYMAN 
MEYER,  the  Man  at  the  Piano;  STUART 
BARNES;     MABELLE     LEWIS     and     PAUL 

McCarthy;  world's  news  in  motion 

VIEWS,  taken  exclusively  for  the  Orpheum 
Circuit;  Last  Week  MLLE.  DAZIE,  in  "Pan- 
taloon," a  plea  for  an  ancient  family,  by  Sir 
James  Matthew  Barrie. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Box  seats, 
$1.  Matinee  prices  (except  Sundays  and  holi- 
days),   10c,  25c,   50c.     Phone— Douglas  70. 


r 


OLUMBIA  THEATRE  1&&£« 


^^  Geary  and  Mason  Sts.    Phone  Franklin  150 

Beginning    Sunday    Night,    Nov.    30 

SECOND   AND   LAST   WEEK 

Evenings  and  Saturday  mat.  prices,  25c  to  $1.50 

Wednesday   mat.    prices,    25c   to    $1 

Cohan  and  Harris's  Greatest  Laugh  Getter 

STOP  THIEF 

Fun    to    Spare — Thrills    A-Plenty 

Monday,    Dec.    8— MRS.    FISKE    in    "THE 
HIGH  ROAD." 


CQR£ 


Leading  Theatre 

ELLIS  AND    MARKET 

Phone  Sutter  2460 


Tonight — Mantell    in    "Richard    III" 

2ND  AND  LAST  WEEK  STARTS  MONDAY 

ROBERT  MANTELL 

In  Shakespearean  and  Classic  Repertory 
Mon.,  "Louis  XI";  Tues.,  "Macbeth";  Wed- 
mat.,  "Merchant  of  Venice";  Wed.,  "King 
Lear";  Thurs.,  MRicheiieu";  Fri.,  "King 
John";  Sat.  mat.,  "Hamlet";  Sat.,  "Louis  XI." 
Nights  and  Sat.  mat.,  50c  to  $2.  Wed.  mat., 
25c  to  $1.50.  Curtain  at  8  sharp  nights;  2 
sharp   mats. 


Next— Sun.,   Dec.   7,   ALICE  LLOYD. 


CAVOY  THEATRE  M'^SJT- 

*-*  "  The  Playhouse  Beautiful  "     Pbont  Mai  Id  130 

Positively  Last   Big  Week  Starts  Mon.,  Dec.    1 

The  Undying  Story  of  Capt.  Scott 

and 
Animal  Life  in  the  Antarctic 

Shown    in    Motion    Pictures 
2:30— TWICE  DAILY— 8:30 

Explanatory    Lecture   by 
CHARLES    B.    HANFORD 
All    seats    reserved — 25c    and    50c. 
Commencing;  Monday.    Dec.   8— "THE   COM- 
MON'   LAW." 


I  AIFTV    O'FARRELL  ST. 
rllEi  I  1  Opposite  Orphe 


Phone  Sutter  4141 


THE  BIG  MUSICAL  REVIEW 

The  Candy  Shop 

ROCK  and  FULTON 

And  70  Comedians 

Prices:     Nights,  Saturday  and  Sumi.-n    M 
25c  to  $1;   Thursday  Mat.,  25c,  50c,  75c. 
Matinees  Thursday,   Saturday  and  Sun  ! 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


November  29, 


VANITY  FAIR. 

There  are  two  classes  of  people  who  seem 
to  be  driven  irresistibly  to  the  enunciation  of 
nonsense  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  address  them- 
selves to  the  woman's  question.  Scientists  come 
first  and  clergymen  follow  closely  at  their 
heels.  Take,  for  example,  the  speech  de- 
livered by  Dr.  A.  T.  Schofield  at  the  Institute 
of  Hygiene  on  the  subject  of  the  "National 
Importance  of  Woman's  Health."  The  health 
of  men,  we  are  told,  does  not  matter  so 
much,  since  muscle  has  been  supplanted  by 
machinery,  but  woman  is  "the  bearer  of  the 
future  race."  How  true.  But  why,  then,  is 
there  such  an  extraordinary  clamor  that  men 
shall  be  chemically  pure  before  they  are  al- 
lowed to  play  their  unobtrusive  part  m  the 
maintenance   of  the  race? 

Nature  herself,  says  Dr.  Schofield,  recog- 
nizes the  greater  value  of  women.  This  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  during  the  siege  of 
Paris,  when  the  population  was  badly  fed  or 
starving,  nearly  all  the  children  born  were 
boys,  "so  you  see  nature  only  makes  girls  of 
good  material,  whereas  she  will  make  boys 
of  anything." 

Xow  in  our  uninstructed  ignorance  we 
should  have  drawn  quite  another  conclusion 
from  the  fact  stated,  if  it  is  a  fact.  If  boys 
and  not  girls  were  born  during  the  siege  of 
Paris  it  was  because  boys  and  not  girls  were 
needed.  Male  births  are  usually  in  the  ma- 
jority after  wars,  and  the  reason  is  obvious. 
Nature  is  supplying  a  deficiency.  She  is  re- 
storing a  balance. 

But  Dr.  Schofield  has  more  evidence  of  the 
same  kind.  In  the  case  of  most  women,  and 
of  all  beautiful  women,  the  first  finger  is 
longer  than  the  third.  In  men  we  usually 
find  that  the  third  finger  is  longer  than  the 
first,  and  this  is  also  true  with  animals. 
Therefore  man  is  nearer  to  the  animals  than 
woman.  Here  the  lecturer  paused  sufficiently 
long  to  permit  all  the  women  in  the  audience 
to  examine  their  hands  surreptitiously,  and 
they  all  found  that  their  first  fingers  were 
longer  than  their  third  and  that  they 
were  therefore  beautiful.  One  woman 
nearly  dislocated  her  knuckle  joint  in 
the  effort  to  secure  the  desired  result, 
and  she  did  it,  too.  We  may  say  that  as 
soon  as  we  read  this  surprising  piece  of  scien- 
tific information  we  at  once  called  a  recess 
and  examined  our  own  hands.  We  found 
that  our  first  finger  was  longer  than  our 
third,  which  seemed  to  bear  out  Dr.  Scho- 
field's  theory  as  to  beauty.  But  we  may  say 
that  we  found  the  same  phenomenon  in  the 
hand  of  a  colleague  whom  we  esteem  and 
honor,  but  who  is  not  beautiful ;  so  there  you 
are. 


And  now  a  word  for  the  clergyman.  In  this 
case  it  is  the  Rev.  F.  A.  Russell,  who  says 
that  the  chief  of  modern  sins  is  the  renuncia- 
tion of  parenthood,  and  "that  every  church- 
man should  blaze  with  antagonism  against  it." 
Now  we  should  have  thought  that  there  were 
a  good  many  sins  worse  than  this.  We 
should  have  thought  it  to  be  a  much  more 
serious  offense  to  have  children  who  could 
not  be  supported  in  a  proper  way.  Does  it 
not  occur  to  the  reverend  gentleman  that  but 
for  a  possible  limitation  of  families  there 
would  be  practically  no  marriages  at  all  ? 
Who  would  have  the  courage  to  enter  into  the 
theoretically  holy  state  of  matrimony  if  it 
implied  the  uncontrolled  arrival  of  children 
in  unforeseen  and  possibly  in  overwhelming 
numbers  ? 

There  is  another  point  that  may  be  men- 
tioned with  diffidence.  Personally  we  are  not 
a  mother.  We  have  no  expectations  in  that 
direction  unless  women  should  gain  control 
over  the  laws  of  nature  as  well  as  over  the 
laws  of  men.  But  we  have  read  somewhere 
in  a  book  that  the  bearing  of  children  is  at- 
tended with  certain  inconveniences  amount- 
ing at  times  almost  to  discomfort,  that  the 
whole  of  this  embarrassment  falls  upon  the 
mother,  and  that  the  father's  share  is  to 
enunciate  certain  precepts  on  the  virtues  of 
patience  and  resignation.  This  being  so,  we 
venture  to  suggest  that  it  is  for  the  mother 
and  the  mother  alone  to  determine  how 
mnny  children  she  will  have,  and  that 
mrile  and  clerical  persons  who  venture 
to  preach  to  her  about  her  maternal 
duties  should  be  thwacked  over  the  head 
as  meddling  and  impertinent  busybodies. 
It  may  be  further  suggested  that  nature  is 
well  able  to  look  after  the  little  matter  of 
population  and  that  she  will  be  able  to  stagger 
along  under  her  responsibilities  even  if  the 
aid  of  the  clergy  should  be  wholly  withdrawn 
from  her. 


Now  here  is  a  curious  fact  that  we  should 
like  to  have  explained.  The  Oregon  state 
board  of  health,  composed  mainly  of  igno- 
ramuses and  quacks,  has  been  arranging  for 
<\»  eugenic  wedding.  Apparently  the  thing 
>c  med  simple  enough.  It  was  only  necessary 
tr  search  through  the  human  pedigreed  stock, 
s Jcct  a  sire  and  a  heifer  of  unblemished 
b  xedity,  and  pair  them  off.  But  there  were 
■  faculties.  It  is  not  yet  possible  for  a  state 
ard  of  health  to  marry  us  compulsorily. 
i  e  noble  cause  of  legalized  "science"  has  not 
yet  advanced  quite  so  far  as  that,  although 
ihere  are  great  hopes.     Some  sort  of  consent 


must  still  be  obtained,  so  the  board  of  health 
proceeded  to  advertise  for  blooded  stock  that 
should  answer  the  requirements  of  the  new 
charlatanism.  Now  here  is  the  curious  fact  to 
which  reference  has  been  made.  The  adver- 
tisements resulted  in  one  man,  and  only  one 
man,  who  was  prepared  to  marry  any  sort  of 
woman  furnished  to  him  by  the  board  of  health, 
but  there  were  over  one  hundred  women  who 
came  clamorously  to  the  front  as  willing  par- 
ticipants in  an  experiment  that  can  be  de- 
scribed only  by  a  biblical  expression  that  has 
now  gone  out  of  use  in  polite  society.  In 
their  applications  these  women  describe  them- 
selves in  very  much  the  same  terminology  that 
was  once  used  of  female  slaves  in  the  slave 
market,  that  is  still  used  in  Oriental  countries. 
In  other  words  they  endeavored  to  make  it 
clear  that  the  results  of  their  marriage  would 
probably  be  of  a  nature  that  would  satisfy 
even  an  Oregon  board  of  health.  They  were 
willing  to  marry  any  one,  and  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  produce  children.  And  they 
said  so. 


And  now  the  one  man  has  withdrawn. 
Even  the  calloused  moral  epidermis  of  a 
being  who  is  willing  to  marry  any  one  in 
order  that  he  may  propagate  children  in  pub- 
lic, so  to  speak,  has  been  penetrated  by  a 
sense  of  disgust.  He  says  he  does  not  wish 
to  be  married  under  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
United  States.  There  are  some  circumstances 
of  married  life  that  he  does  not  care  to  see 
discussed  by  a  nation.  There  are  certain 
privacies  from  which  he  would  exclude  the 
curious  eyes  of  a  hundred  million  people. 
There  are  times,  he  thinks,  when  doors  should 
be  closed  and  curtains  drawn.  The  women 
have  no  such  reservations.  And  yet  there  are 
those  who  say  that  women  have  more  modesty 
than  men,  but  there  was  only  one  man  who 
would  do  this  shameful  thing,  and  now  even 
he  says  that  he  won't  play  any  more. 

They  are  doing  this  same  villainous  business 
in  New  York,  and  of  course  the  unspeakable 
Mrs.  Belmont  is  well  to  the  front.  They  are 
advertising  for  couples  and,  as  in  the  case  of 
Oregon,  the  heifers  and  the  brood  mares  are 
galloping  into  the  corral  eager  and  ready  for 
— well,  we  are  not  in  the  stock-raising  busi- 
ness ourselves  and  therefore  do  not  know  the 
correct  phraseology.  A  prize  of  $1000  will 
be  paid  to  the  selected  couple  if  they  can 
only  find  the  requisite  sires,  and  an  additional 
$500  is  to  be  paid  on  calving. 

How  is  that  the  purity  people  do  not  go  on 
the  trail  of  these  medical  and  aristocratic 
procurers  ?  Do  they  actually  suppose  that  a 
marriage  ceremony,  performed  of  course  by 
some  clerical  mountebank,  can  deodorize  or 
disinfect  such  proceedings  as  these  ?  Is  this 
the  kind  of  example  that  ought  to  be  given  to 
young  people  by  elected  officials? 


The  dinner  given  by  the  American  Hotel 
Protective  Association  in  Boston  discloses  to 
us  some  of  the  sorrows  of  the  restaurateur. 
His  fashionable  guests  almost  invariably  steal 
his  spoons,  and  the  more  fashionable  the 
guests  the  more  spoons  they  steal.  Mr. 
Damon  of  the  Hotel  Thorndike  said  that  fie 
had  bought  three  hundred  extra  coffee  spoons 
for  his  hotel  on  Hallow-eve,  and  the  fol- 
lowing morning  he  found  that  sixty  of  them 
had  been  stolen.  So  the  hotel-keeper  is  very 
much  "up  against  it."  If  he  does  not  supply 
suitable  silverware  he  loses  custom  for  his 
niggardliness,  and  if  he  does  provide  pretty 
things  for  the  use  of  his  guests  they  will 
promptly  steal  them.  They  will  steal  any- 
thing that  is  not  screwed  down.  They  steal 
the  napkins.  They  steal  the  towels.  And  of 
course  they  steal  the  soap.  They  carry  away 
his  whole  stock  of  stationery.  They  will  take 
portable  cruets,  silver  plates,  and  anything 
that  is  valuable  enough  and  portable  enough. 
And  these  thieves  are  not  poor  people.  They 
are  rich  people.  They  make  the  pretense  that 
they  are  hunting  for  souvenirs.  Actually 
they  are  replenishing  their  own  household 
stores.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if 
the  poorer  class  of  restaurants  suffer  in  this 
way.  We  doubt  it.  It  is  only  fashion  that  is 
so  unspeakably  paltry.  It  need  not  be  said 
that  the  value  of  these  purloined  articles  is 
added  to  the  price  of  the  dinner.  The  res- 
taurateur estimates  the  amount  that  his 
wealthy  guests  will  steal  and  he  "puts  it  in 
the  bill."     What  else  can  he  do? 


Cyril  Maude  tells  the  following  story  about 
his  old  friend  W.  S.  Penley;  Penley  was 
stopping  at  a  country  house  in  Britany,  and 
the  morning  after  his  arrival,  finding  no 
looking-glass  in  his  room,  rang  the  bell.  "Ap- 
portez-moi  un  cheval,"  he  said  to  the  maid 
who  answered  it.  The  maid,  choking  with 
laughter,  ran  down  to  her  master.  "Mon- 
sieur," she  cried,  "your  friend  who  arrived 
last  night  is  mad.  He  has  nothing  on  but  his 
dressing-gown,  and  he  has  asked  me  to  bring 
him  a  horse!"  The  host  ran  up  and  asked 
Penley  what  on  earth  he  wanted  a  "cheval" 
for.  "Well,"  was  Penley 's  reply,  "we  talk  of 
a  cheval  glass  at  home,  don't  we?  I  thought 
'cheval'  was  the  French  word  for  mirror." 


"Do  you  believe  that  two  can  live  as 
cheaply  as  one?"  "No;  I  don't  believe  that 
even  one  can  live  cheaply."— Houston  Post. 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

The  Jew  peddler  rapped  timidly  at  the 
kitchen  door.  Mrs.  Kelly,  angry  at  being  in- 
terrupted in  her  washing,  flung  open  the  door 
and  glowered  at  him.  "Did  yez  wish  to  see 
me  ?"  she  demanded  in  threatening  tones. 
The  peddler  backed  off  the  steps.  "Veil  if  I 
did,"  he  assured  her,  with  an  apologetic  grin, 
"I  got  my  vish,   dank  you." 


A  merchant  discovered  that  a  man  had  been 
falsely  representing  himself  as  a  collector  for 
the  firm,  taking  in  more  money  than  any  two 
of  the  firm's  real  agents.  "And  so,"  said  the 
merchant  to  the  chief  of  police,  "I  want  him 
collared  as  quickly  as  possible."  "All  right," 
replied  the  chief.  "I'll  have  him  in  jail  in 
less  than  a  week."  "Great  Scott,  man !  I 
don't  want  him  put  in  jail;  I  want  to  engage 
him." 


When  the  Prince  of  Wales — later  King  Ed- 
ward— visited  India  he  took  part  in  a  tiger 
hunt,  mounted  on  an  elephant,  with  his  gillie, 
Peter  Robertson,  behind  him  in  the  howdah. 
Suddenly  a  swarm  of  bees  descended  on  them 
and  stung  both  prince  and  gillie  severely. 
Peter  cried  out  in  his  agony,  regardless  of  all 
rank:  "Whit's  the  use  o'  stayin'  here  to  be 
stinged  to  death  by  these  beasts,  a'  for  the 
sake  o'  a  dirty  tager?  Let's  awa'  and  be  oot 
o'   it." 


The  elder  Dumas  wasn't  in  the  habit  of 
counting  his  money.  One  day,  however,  in 
leaving  his  money  on  the  mantel,  he  counted 
it — nine  louis — and  went  into  the  bathroom 
to  shave.  On  his  return,  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  later,  his  servant  was  dusting  the  furni- 
ture, and  of  the  little  pile  of  gold  on  the 
mantel  only  seven  louis  remained.  "A  loss 
of  two  louis,"  sighed  Dumas  pere.  "I  never 
counted  my  money  before  and  I'll  never  do 
it  again.     It  doesn't  pay." 


During  the  staging  of  a  series  of  Shake- 
speare's plays  in  one  week  at  Stratford-on- 
Avon  not  only  were  the  performers  tired  out, 
but  the  heavy  shifting  and  many  changes  had 
also  wearied  the  scene-shifters  and  property- 
men.  One  night  just  after  a  strong  death 
scene,  when  Mr.  F.  R.  Benson  as  one  of  the 
English  kings  had  drawn  his  last  stage  breath, 
one  of  the  stage  hands  was  heard  to  observe 
in  a  growling  undertone  to  one  of  his  fellows : 
"Well,  Bill,  thank  God  there's  another  bloody 
king  dead." 

While  waiting  between  trains  at  a  country 
town  a  drummer  walked  into  the  village  ceme- 
tery. He  saw  a  monument,  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  cemetery,  and  read  with  surprise  the 
inscription  on  it :  "A  Lawyer  and  an  Honest 
Man."  He  looked  at  the  monument  again. 
Then  he  walked  all  around  it  and  ex- 
amined the  grave  closely.  Another  man  in 
the  cemetery  approached  and  asked  him : 
"Have  you  found  the  grave  of  an  old  friend?" 
"No,  but  I  was  wondering  how  they  came  to 
bury  those  two  fellows  in  one  grave." 


"Drive  like  the  dickens !"  shouted  Smith, 
springing  into  a  taxi.  With  a  lurch  the  car 
went  forward  and  away  they  went  like  light- 
ning through  the  gathering  fog.  People 
shouted,  policemen  impotently  held  up  their 
hands  as  the  taxi  dashed  up  one  street  and 
down  another,  taking  corners  on  two  wheels 
and  threatening  destruction  on  every  hand. 
At  last,  after  half  an  hour's  furious  racing, 
they  slowed  up  and  Smith  poked  his  head  out 
of  the  car.  "Are  we  nearly  there?"  he  asked, 
breathlessly.  The  chauffeur  turned  in  his 
seat  and  shouted :  "Where  did  you  want  to 
go,  sir?    You  have  not  told  me  yet." 


A  Shakespearean  company  was  acting 
"Macbeth."  It  had  reached  the  thrilling  point 
where  Macbeth  goes  off  to  murder  the  king. 
On  arriving  behind  the  scenes  the  villain  of 
the  piece  looked  about  for  the  blood  in  which 
to  dip  his  hands.  Not  finding  it,  he  sum- 
moned the  stage  manager,  who  had  forgotten 
to  prepare  it.  What  was  to  be  done?  The 
time  had  come  for  him  to  reappear  on  the 
stage.  Suddenly,  with  admirable  presence  of 
mind,  he  smote  the  manager's  nose  with  all 
his  force,  and  dipping  his  hands  in  the 
copious  stream  which  flowed  out,  he  dashed 
on  the  stage,  followed  by  a  roar  from  the 
smitten  one,  just  in  time  with  the  words:  "I 
Aave  done  the  deed.  Did  ye  not  hear  a 
noise?" 

K  A  certain  reverend  gentleman  occupied  a 
stateroom  on  one  of  the  New  York  liners 
with  a  fellow-passenger.  After  a  while  he 
began  to  feel  just  the  slightest  bit  uneasy  as 
to  some  valuables  he  had  with  him.  So  he 
took  them  to  the  purser  and  said :  "I  should 
just  like  to  explain  to  you  that  I  am  very 
pleased  with  my  fellow-passenger.  That  is,  I 
find  him  a  gentleman  in  every  respect,  and 
I  wouldn't  have  you  think  that — well,  wouldn't 
have  you  think  that  my  coming  to  you  with 
these  valuables  is  to  be  taken  as  any  reflec- 
tion on  him."  With  a  broad  smile  the  purser 
interrupted   him:      "Oh,    that's   all   right,    sir; 


your  friend  has  come  to  me  with  some  valu- 
ables or  his  own;  and  he  said  precisely  the 
same  thing  about  yourself." 


In  the  early  Victorian  days  the  encore  sys- 
tem became  an  awful  nuisance,  and  an  ex- 
pensive one  to  the  poor  impresario  who  had 
to  engage  Sims  Reeves -The  great  tenor  took 
a  large  fee,  sometimes  $1000  or  $1500,  for  a 
concert,  and  for  this  he  agreed  to  sing  two 
songs,  with  $250  for  every  extra  song  or  en- 
core, till  one  frenzied  music-seller,  who  ex- 
ploited the  great  tenor,  inserted  in  his  pro- 
grammes this  appealing  legend:  "Please  don't 
encore   Sims  Reeves,  or  I  shall  be  ruined." 


A  one-armed  man  sat  down  to  his  noonday 
luncheon  in  a  little  restaurant  the  other  day, 
and  seated  on  the  right  of  him  was  a  big, 
sympathetic  individual  from  the  rural  district. 
The  big  fellow  noticed  his  neighbor's  left 
sleeve,  and  kept  eyeing  him  in  a  sort  of  how- 
did-it-happen  way.  At  last  the  inquisitive  one 
on  the  right  could  stand  it  no  longer.  He 
changed  his  position  a  little,  cleared  his 
throat,  and  said :  "I  see,  sir,  you  have  lost 
an  arm."  Whereupon  the  unfortunate  man 
picked  up  the  empty  sleeve  with  his  right  hand, 
peered  into  it,  looked  up  with  a  surprised  ex- 
pression, and  said:  "By  George,  sir,  you're 
right !" 

Oscar  Seagle  is  a  staunch  American,  anQ 
proud  of  his  American  lineage.  The  bari- 
tone's family,  who  are  Southerners,  lost  most 
of  their  fortune  during  the  Civil  War,  and 
as  the  father  died  while  quite  young,  the 
family  was  left  in  rather  straitened  circum- 
stances. So  Oscar,  fired  by  the  American 
spirit  of  independence,  sought  one  vacation 
to  earn  some  money  for  himself,  and  ar- 
ranged to  accompany  the  driver  of  a  laundry 
wagon  on  his  rounds  and  collect  the  packages 
of  laundry.  Some  years  later,  meeting  one  of 
the  society  ladies  in  London  at  a  dinner 
party,  the  lady  said,  "Where  have  I  seen  you, 
Mr.  Seagle  ?  Your  face  seems  very  familiar." 
"At  your  back  door,  madame,  often,  when 
you  came  to  complain  that  your  husband's 
collars  were  not  properly  done,"  explained  the 
singer,  with  a  twinkle. 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


The  New  Study. 
What  care   folks   for  tautology, 
High  prices  or  bugology, 
When  they  can  go 
And   from   a   show 
Learn   all   about    sexology? 

— Boston  Globe. 


A  City  Lullaby. 
Street-car    clanging    e'er    attend    thee, 
Automobile  toots   befriend   thee, 
Noisy    steampipe    slumber    lend    thee ! 

Sleep,    my   pretty    one,    sleep! 
Squalling   feline   aid   thy  slumber, 
Riveters   thy    sense    encumber, 
Whistles    soothe    thee,    any    number! 

Sleep,  my  pretty  one,   sleep! 
Hucksters  crying  lend   thee  shrillness, 
Wagons  rattling  break  the  stillness, 
Engines  guard  thee  from  an  illness! 

Sleep,    my   pretty    one,    sleep! 

— Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 


Passing  It  On. 
The  freshman  has  a  sad  career, 

Finds  much  beneath  the  ban. 
He  stands  it,  for  he  thinks  next  year 

To   haze  the  other  man. 

The  lodge  initiate  must  prance 

To  please  a  pesky  clan. 
And  he  submits,  to  get  a  chance 

To  haze  the  other  man. 

And  such,  we  know,  has  been  life's  scope 

Since   first   the  world  began. 
We  stand  for  much,  because  we  hope 

To  haze  the  other  man. 

— Louisville   Courier-Journal. 


Q.  "Washington. 

G.    Washington's   entitled   to    considerable   glory; 

His  fame  is  everlastingly  embalmed  in  song  and 
story, 

But  if  he  lived  in  modern  times  his  name  would 
not   be   great, 

Because — we  hate  to  tell  it — he  could  not  prevari- 
cate. 

Although    he    gave    the    British    some    fine    samples 

of  perdition, 
He    lacked    the    thing    to    make    him    a    successful 

politician. 
If   he   were    living   nowadays    he   wouldn't   have    a 

pull, 
Because — if    you    have    got    to    know — he    couldn't 

throw  the  bull. 

In    business    matters    he    was    called    a    model    of 

precision; 
His     diaries     are     teeming     with     subtraction     and 

addition. 
But   in    the    modern    business  world    G.    W.    would 

flunk, 
Because  he   never  learned   the  art  of  handing  out 

the  bunk. 

The  clubs  that  flourished  in  his  day  would  mani- 
fest   elation 

If  George  desired  to  join  and  handed  in  an  appli- 
cation ; 

But  in  the  Ananias  Club  he  wouldn't  stand  deuce 
high, 

Because — Oh,  what  a  handicap — he  couldn't  tell  a 
lie.  — Springfield  (Mass.)    Union. 
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American  Magazine  and  Argonaut 4.65 

Argosy    and    Argonaut 4.80 

Atlantic  Monthly   and  Argonaut 7.15 

Blackwood's  Magazine  and  Argonaut...   6.45 

Century    and    Argonaut 7.10 

Collier's  Weekly  and  Argonaut 5.25 

Commoner  and  Argonaut 4.15 

Delineator   and  Argonaut 4.75 

Harper's   Magazine   and   Argonaut 6.90 

Harper's   Weekly  and  Argonaut 6.90 

House  Beautiful  and  Argonaut 5.85 

International  Magazine  and  Argonaut...   4.30 

Judge    and    Argonaut 7.85 

Leslie's  Weekly  and  Argonaut 7.85 

Life   and  Argonaut 7.85 

Lippincott's  Magazine  and  Argonaut 5.15 

Littell's  Living  Age  and  Argonaut 9.10 

Mexican  Herald  and  Argonaut 9.20 

Munseys  Magazine  and  Argonaut 4.85 

Nineteenth  Century  and  Argonaut 7.40 

Outing  and  Argonaut 6.00 

North  American  Review  and  Argonaut. .   6.90 

Out  West  and  Argonaut 4.60 

Overland  Monthly  and  Argonaut 4.50 

Political    Science    Quarterly    and    Argo- 
naut      6.00 

Puck   and  Argonaut 7.85 

Review  of  Reviezvs  and  Argonaut 5.15 

Scribner's  Magazine  and  Argonaut 6.15 

Smart  Set  and  Argonaut 5.60 

St.   Nicholas   and   Argonaut 6.10 

Theatre  Magazine  and  Argonaut 6.30 

Thrice-a-Week  New  York  World  (Demo- 

cratic)    and   Argonaut 4.30 

Weekly  New  York  Tribune  Farmer  and 

Argonaut    4.25 

Woman's  Home  Companion  and  Argonaut  4.75 
Youth's  Companion  and  Argonaut 5.50 
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Through  reservations  from  San 
Francisco  to  Eastern  points. 
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S.  F.  BOOTH,  General  Agent 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
A   chronicle   of   the   social    happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the   Bay   of   San   Francisco   will   be   found   in 
the  following  department : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Richardson  of  San  Ra- 
fael announce  the  engagement  of  their  daughter, 
Miss  Dorothy  Richardson,  to  Mr.  John  Parkin- 
son. Mr.  Parkinson  is  the  son  of  Dr.  T.  H. 
Parkinson  of  Sacramento. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Julia  Thomas  and  Dr. 
James  Corscaden  will  take  place  in  New  York 
Tuesday,  December  16.  Miss  Thomas  is  the 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Lillian  Walcott  Thomas,  a  sister 
of  Mrs.  Joseph  Sefton,  and  a  niece  of  Mrs.  Wake- 
held  Baker.  The  young  couple  will  reside  in  New 
York. 

Miss  Ila  Sonntag  was  hostess  Friday  at  a  lunch- 
eon at  her  home  on  ^cott  Street.  The  affair  was 
in  honor  of  Miss  Murray  of  Los  Angeles,  the 
sister  of  Mr.  Hamilton  Murray,  whose  engage- 
ment to  Miss  Sonntag  has  recently  been  an- 
nounced. 

The  Messrs.  Dean  Witter  and  Daniel  Volkman 
have  issued  invitations  to  a  dance  Wednesday, 
December  3,  at  the  home  on  Broadway  of  Mr. 
Volkman.  About  a  hundred  guests  will  attend 
the   affair. 

Miss  Ruth  Zeile  was  the  guest  of  honor  Friday 
evening  at  a  dinner  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C. 
Frederick  Kohl  at  the  Hotel  Fairmont.  Accompa- 
nied by  their  guests  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kohl  later  at- 
tended the  Charity  Ball  at  Scottish  Rite  Hall. 

Dr.  Stanley  Stillman  and  Mrs.  Stillman  enter- 
tained a  number  of  young  people  Friday  evening 
at  dinner.  The  affair  was  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Still- 
man's  niece,   Miss  Amy  Morrison,   of   Redlands. 

Mrs.  William  Smith  was  hostess  Monday  after- 
noon at  a  tea  at  the  Palace  Hotel  in  honor  of 
Mrs.  Frederick  Kellond. 

Mrs.  Frank  Turner  gave  a  bridge  party  Tues- 
day afternoon  at  her  home  on  Green   Street. 

Miss  Aimee  Raisch  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  at  dinner  Saturday  evening  at  her  home 
on  Clay    Street. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Merritt  was  hostess  at  a  luncheon 
Tuesday  at  her  home  at  Presidio  Terrace. 

The  second  Assembly  Dance  took  place  Satur- 
day night  at  Scottish  Rite  Hall.  Mrs.  Bowie 
Detrick  was  assisted  in  receiving  by  Mrs.  Gailliard 
Stoney,  Mrs.  Joseph  Hooper,  Mrs.  Alexander  Mc- 
Cracken,  and   Mrs.  Joseph  Masten. 

The  Misses  Elva  and  Corennah  De  Pue  have 
issued  invitations  to  a  dance  Saturday,  December 
26,    at   their   home  on    Sacramento    Street. 

Miss  Maye  Colburn  gave  a  luncheon  Monday 
at  the  Francisca  Club  in  honor  of  Miss  Sadie 
Murray. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Stewart  Tubbs  have  is- 
sued invitations  to  a  the  dansant  Saturday,  De- 
cember 13,  in  the  ballroom  of  the  Hotel  Fairmont. 
The  affair  will  be  in  honor  of  their  niece,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Oyster. 

Dr.  Harry  Sherman  and  Mrs.  Sherman  enter- 
tained a  number  of  young  people  at  dinner  Mon- 
day evening  in  honor  of  Miss  Barbara  McKenzie. 
Miss  Gertrude  O'Brien  has  issued  invitations  to 
a  dinner  Friday  evening,  December  5,  preceding 
the  dance  given  by  Mrs.  J.  Leroy  Nickel. 

Mrs.  Hannah  Xeal  Hobart  was  hostess  at  a 
luncheon  Monday  at  the  St.  Francis  Hotel  in 
honor  of  Mme.    Emma  Eames  de  Gogorza. 

Dr.  Henry  Kugeler  and  Mrs.  Kugeler  enter- 
tained a  number  of  friends  Tuesday  evening  at 
a  dance  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Kugeler's  brother  and 
sister-in-law.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coors,  of  Denver, 
who  are  visiting  here  en  route  to  the  Orient. 

The  Jefferson  Davis  Chapter  of  the  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  give  a  card  party 
this  afternoon  at  the  St.   Francis  Hotel. 

Dr.  John  Harold  Philip  and  Mrs.  Philip  will 
entertain  a  number  of  young  people  at  dinner 
this  evening  at  their  home  on  Steiner  Street  in 
honor  of  Miss  Helen  Wallach.  Accompanied  by 
their  guests  they  will  later  attend  the  Neighbors' 
Dance  at  Century  Club  Hall. 

The  Mioses  Cora  and  Fredericka  Otis  were 
hostesses  yesterday  at  a  luncheon  at  their  home 
on  Broadway  in  honor  of  Miss  Dora  Winn,  whose 
engagement  to  Dr.  Lovel!  Langstroth  was  re- 
cently announced. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  A.  Miller  was  hostess  Thursday 
at  a  luncheon  at  the  Francisca  Club.  The  affair 
was  in  honor  of  Miss  Rebecca  Shreve,  who  will 
be  the  guest  of  honor  again  Wednesday,  Decem- 
ber 3,  when  Mrs.  William  La  Boyteaux  will  give 
her  a  luncheon. 

Miss  Dora  Winn  was  hostess  Friday  at  a  lunch- 
con  at  her  home  on  California  Street  in  honor  of 
Miss  Barbara  McKenzie  of  Portland,  who  is  visit- 
ing Miss  Harriet  Poraeroy. 

Mrs.  Henry  Sartori  and  Miss  Margaret  Olcese 
entertained  a  number  of  friends  at  tea  Tuesday 
afternoon  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Sartori  on  Broad- 
way. 

The    Colonial    Dames    gave    their    annual    break- 

-a'.urday   at   the  Hotel    Fairmont. 
Mr.     and    Mrs.     Robert    I.     Bentlcy    entertained 
their    friends    at    a    country    dance    Friday    evening 
ai  their  home  on  Green  Street. 

Mrs.  Henry  L.  Dodge  was  hostess  at  a  bridge 
party  Tuesday  at  her  home  on  Franklin  Street 
The  affair  was  in  honor  of  her  niece,  Mrs.  Bailey. 
Captain  John  Thomas  Geary,  V.  S.  A.,  and 
Mrs.  Geary  entertained  a  number  of  friends  at 
tea  Thursday  afternoon  at  their  home  at  the  Pre- 
■ 

Captain  Charles  E.  T.  Lull,  I".  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Lull  gave  a  dinner  and  bridge  party  Wednesday 
evening  at  their  home  at  Fort  Winfield  Scott.  The 
iMair  was  in  honor  of  Colonel  Richmond  P  Davis 
V.    S.    A.,    and    Mrs.     I 

ierson  entertained  a  number 
of  friends  recently  at  a  bridge  party  and  tea  at 
her  home  at  the  Prcsidiu  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Albert 
T:  /lor  of  Honolulu. 

Miss    Jennie    Stone    has    issued    invitations    to    a 

Ciristmas     dance     Friday,      December     12.     at     the 

'  otel     Fairmont.      The    affair     will     be     in     honor 

-     the    Misses    Isabel    McLaughlin.    Helen    Hinck- 

■.  and   Helen   Stone. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Holbrouk  entertained  a 
number  of  friends  at  tea  Monday  afternoon  at 
their  home  on  Pacific  Avenue.  The  affair  was 
in  honor  of  Senor  and  Senora  Erailio  de  Gogorza. 


Mrs.  Alexander  Hamilton  was  hostess  at  a 
luncheon  at  her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue  in  honor 
of  Mrs.  Emory  Winship,  who  has  gone  to  Macon. 
Georgia,    to    spend    the    winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Malcolm  Douglas  Whitman  have 
named  their  little  son  Frederick  Crocker  Whit- 
man, after  his  maternal  grandfather,  the  late 
Colonel  Charles  Frederick  Crocker. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments  to   and   from   this   city   and   Coast   and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Tevis  and  their  sons, 
the  Messrs.  Lloyd,  William  S.,  Jr.,  Gordon,  and 
Lansing  Tevis,  are  spending  the  Thanksgiving 
holidays  at  their  home  in    Bakersfield. 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Harrub  sailed  Thursday  for  the 
Orient,  where  she  will  spend  several  weeks.  She 
was  accompanied  by  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Griffith, 
and  her  granddaughter,   Miss  Leila  Kenny. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  King  have  returned  from 
their  wedding  trip  and  are  residing  in  Presidio 
Terrace,  where  they  have  rented  the  Van  Arsdale 
house. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Postlethwaite  will  spend 
the  winter  in  the  Imperial   Valley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Van  Sicklen  and  Miss 
Hilda  Van  Sicklen  have  come  over  from  Alameda 
to  spend  the  winter  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Drum  and  Miss  Virginia 
Jolliffe  spent  the  week-end  in  Burlingame  as  the 
guests  of    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Mount  ford   S.    Wilson. 

Viscount  Philippe  de  Tristan,  Viscountess  de 
Tristan,  and  their  children  arrived  a  few  days  ago 
in  Xew  York  from  Paris  and  are  en  route  to 
this  city.  They  will  spend  the  winter  with  their 
relatives    in    San    Mateo. 

Miss  Ysabel  Chase  has  returned  to  her  home  in 
Xapa  County  after  a  visit  with  Miss  Martha  Fos- 
ter in  San  Rafael. 

Mrs.  Wellington  Gregg  is  recovering  from  het 
recent  serious  illness  and  has  returned  to  the 
Fairmont  Hotel  from  a  sanatorium  in  San  Mateo 
County. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Foster  Dutton  have  re- 
turned   from   a   six   months'   visit   in    Europe. 

Dr.  Herbert  C.  Moffitt,  Mrs.  Moffitt.  their  chil- 
dren, and  Mrs.  James  K.  Moffitt  have  returned 
from  Europe.  They  were  accompanied  from  Xew 
York  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Moffitt,  who  have 
been  spending  a  few  weeks  in  the  East, 

Mrs.  Claus  August  Spreckels  has  returned  to 
Paris  after  a  visit  in  New  York.  Mr.  Spreckels, 
who  arrived  here  a  few  days  ago,  will  join  Mrs. 
Spreckels  next  month  at  their  villa  on  the  Riviera. 
Mr.  William  Geer  Hitchcock  has  recovered  from 
his  recent  serious  illness,  which  for  a  month 
caused  the  greatest  anxiety  to  his  relatives  and 
friends. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  have 
rented  the  Buckingham  house  on  Scott  Street  and 
will  come  to  town  December   1. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  McXear,  Jr.,  will  oc- 
cupy a  house  on  Union  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Johns,  who  have  been  East 
for  several  months,  will  spend  Thanksgiving  with 
relatives  in  New  York,  and  will  return  to  San 
Mateo  early  in  December. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  West  have  come  from 
Stockton  to  spend  the  winter.  They  have  rented 
the    Donohoe    house   on    Broadway. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Haskett  Derby  left  Tuesday 
for  Merced  to  spend  the  Thanksgi%'ing  holidays 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Lansdale,  who  are  re- 
siding on  their  ranch. 

Miss  Marjorie  Josselyn  has  recently  been  visit- 
ing   friends   in    Burlingame. 

M-ss  Alice  Hager  is  very  much  interested  in 
the  plans  for  her  new  home  in  Burlingame.  The 
house  will  be  begun  next  week,  and  until  its  com- 
pletion in  April  Miss  Hager  will  reside  in  her  resi- 
dence  on  Gough   Street. 

Mrs.  James  Ward  Keeney  and  her  daughter. 
Miss  Helen  Keeney,  will  leave  early  in  December 
for  the  East  to  spend  the  holidays.  They  will 
visit  Mrs.  Keeney "s  sister,  Mrs.  George  Harding, 
in    Philadelphia. 

Mrs.  Clara  Hastings  Darling  and  her  sister. 
Miss  Ella  Hastings,  are  at  present  in  Florence, 
where  they  are  planning  to  remain  most  of  the 
winter. 

Miss  Margaret  Nichols  is  visiting  the  Misses 
Sara  and  Elizabeth  Cunningham  at  their  home  in 
New    York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Rose  Vincent  (formerly 
Miss  Maud  Bourn)  will  sail  Tuesday  from  Eng- 
land, and  will  spend  the  winter  with  Mrs.  Vin- 
cent's parents,   Mr.   and   Mrs.   W.    B.   Bourn. 

Mrs.  Louis  Marshall  of  Kentucky  is  visiting 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  Thorne  at  their  home  on 
Broadway. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Philip  Boone  of  Berkeley 
sailed  last  week  for  South  America,  and  will  make 
a   tour  of  the  world  before  returning   home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  H.  Porter  have  returned 
from  their  wedding  trip  and  are  established  in 
their   new   home  on   California    Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  D.  Grimwood  and  Miss  Emma 
Grimwood  have  moved  from  Fruitvale  to  Pied- 
mont, where  their  home  has  recently  been  com- 
pleted. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugo  Keil  will  sail  December  10 
for  Australia,  where  they  will  remain  several 
months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mason  B.  Starring  of  Xew  York 
are  spending  a  few  weeks  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Felton  Elkins  have  returned  to 
Burlingame  after  a  visit  in  Menlo  Park,  where 
they  were  the  guests  of  Mr.  Elkins's  grandfather, 
Mr.   Charles   X.    Felton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Hewlett  ar.d  their  little 
daughter  will  spend  the  winter  at  the  Fairmont 
Hotel,    where    they    will    be   after    December    1. 

Mrs.  William  G.  Dutton  is  en  route  to  Panama, 
from  where  she  will  go  to  Salvador  to  spend  the 
winter  with  her  son-in-law  and  daughter,  Mr. 
and    Mrs.    Douglas   Waterman. 

Mr.    Eugene    de    Sahla"  is    en    route    home    from 

London,    where    he    has    been    spending    the    past 

nths. 

Miss  Amy    Morrison  of  Redlands  is  visiting  her 

uncle    and    aunt,    Dr.    Stanley    Stillman    and    Mrs. 

Stillman,    at    their    home   on    Eroadwav. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marcel  Cerf  and  their  children 
have  gone  to  Santa  Cruz  to  spend  a  week. 

Mr.    William    Bohraian    is    visiting    his    brother 


in-law  and  sister,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Clay  Miller, 
at  their  home  on  Baker  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Dougherty  have  closed 
their  home  in  Pleasanton  and  will  spend  the  win- 
ter at  the  Hotel  Bellevue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Augustus  Bowie  are  established 
in  a  house  on  Pacific  Avenue  near  Buchanan 
Street. 

Duke  de  Richelieu  and  the  Duchess  de  Riche- 
lieu left  last  week  for  Southern  California, 
where  they  will  spend  several  weeks  en  route  to 
New    York. 

Dr.  George  Lyman  and  Mrs.  Lyman  will  sail 
next  week  for  home  after  a  two  years'  absence 
in    Europe. 

Brigadier-General  Elmer  H.  Page,  U.  S.  A.  (re- 
tired), who  has  been  spending  several  weeks  at 
the  Presidio,  returned  Friday  to  his  home  in 
Pasadena. 

Lieutenant  Francis  Hardaway,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Mrs.  Hardaway  will  leave  December  2  for  Fortress 
Monroe,  where  Lieutenant  Hardaway  will  be  sta- 
tioned. 

Major  Louis  Burgess,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Bur- 
gess will  arrive  here  shortly  from  Fort  Morgan, 
Alabama. 

Captain  Edward  P.  Nones,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mis. 
Xones,  of  Fort  Miley,  have  gone  to  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  to  spend  the  Christmas  holidays  with 
relatives. 

Colonel  John  T.  Chamberlain,  U.  S.  A.,  lett 
Thursday  for  Alaska  on  a  tour  of  inspection.  He 
will  return  the  second  week  in  December.  Mrs. 
Chamberlain  did  not  accompany  her  husband. 

Lieutenant  C.  A.  Woodruff,  U.  S.  N.,  who  has 
been  stationed  at  Mare  Island,  has  been  ordered 
to  the  naval  station  at  Samoa. 

Major  Adrian  S.  Fleming,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been 
granted  one  month's  leave  of  absence. 


Colonel  Samuel  W.  Dunning,  U.  S.  A.,  who  has* 
been  in  charge  of  militia  affairs  at  Governor's 
Island,  New  York,  has  arrived  in  this  city  on  sick 
leave  and  is  staying  at  the  Hotel  Fairmont. 

Captain  Harry  H.  Pattison,  Twelfth  Cavalry, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  been  transferred  to  the  Firsl 
Cavalry. 

Lieutenants  Harry"  W.  Stephenson,  U.  S.  A.,  of 
Fort  Barry,  Henry"  Vaughn,  U.  S.  A.,  of  Fort 
Winfield  Scott,  and  B.  H.  W.  Williams,  U.  S.  A., 
of  Fort  Baker,  have  been  ordered  to  Fortress 
Monroe  for  special  artillery  practice. 

Colonel  H.  C.  Davis,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Davis 
are  expected  to  arrive  here  shortly  from  Washing- 
ton en  route  to  Corregidor  Island  in  the  Philip- 
pines.    They  will  sail  some  time  in  December. 

Lieutenant  D.  P.  Wickersbam,  U.  S.  N.,  has 
been  ordered  to  the  U.   S.   S.  Minnesota. 

Lieutenant  R.  E.  Rogers,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been 
transferred  from  the  U.  S.  S.  Hannibal  to  the  U. 
S.    S.    Florida, 

1«> 

The  home  in  Xew  Haven  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Murray  Sargent  has  been  brightened  by  the 
advent  of  a  son.  Mrs.  Sargent,  who  was 
formerly  Miss  Mary  Cunningham,  is  the 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Tames  Cunningham  of  Xew 
York. 


FROM  CALIFORNIA  ORCHARDIST 

Direct  to  you.  Delicious,  big,  sweet  Jordan 
Almonds,  5  lb.  net  solid  meats  prepaid  in  U.  S. 
for  $4 ;  also  5  lb.  net  Carton  Large  Selected 
Burbank  sun-cured  Sugar  Prunes,  prepaid  in  U.  S. 
for  $1.25.     Folder  on  request. 

HAL  a  OSBURN,  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 


Silk 
Shopping 


Very 
Special 
Values 
$2.50 

and 
$3.75 


The  Gift  Center 

"The  Store 

with  the 

Spirit  of  Christmas" 


Gift 

Scissors 

in  Leather 

Cases,  or 

m  Sets. 

Priced 

from 

$1.50 


The  store  of  a  thousand  gift  opportunities — a  veritable 

mine  of  sensible  suggestions,  which  brings  the  novelties 

of  all  nations  within  your  reach.     San  Francisco's 

GREAT  GIFT  HOUSE 


CANES 

FROM  every  quarter  of  the  globe — 
dainty  canes,  dandy  canes  and  stout, 
sturdy  canes  ;  prices  start  at  $  1 . 


LADIES' 
DESK  SETS 

DAINTY  and  very  use- 
ful nickel  novelties — pen- 
cil stands  75c. —  pencil 
holders  $1.25  —  memo 
tablet  stands  $1.75 
sealing  wax  sets  $2.50 — 
letter  scales  from  $2.50 
— perpetual  calendars  in 
leather  $3  —  clocks  in 
leather  cases  $5. 

VANITY  BAGS 

WE  have  a  large  and 
varied  stock  of  vanity 
boxes.  Herein  we  draw 
your  attention  to  one  of 
the  best  in  crushed  Mo- 
rocco, exquisitely  fitted — 
a  dainty  French  produc- 
tion, $12.50. 


jMifll 


GIVE 

THIS 

TO 

MOTHER 


UMBRELLAS 

A  magnificent  stock  to  select  from  ; 
gift  umbrellas  for  ladies  and  men.  The 
prices  start  at  $2.50. 


OXFORD   BAGS 

A  grand  traveling  com- 
panion and  a  great  gi  L 
We  have  a  special  gift 
value,  sadd'e  -  stitched, 
leather  lined,  full  size,  for 

$5. 

CORSAGE 
BOUQUETS 

NOSEGAYS  and  Fav- 
ors for  Christmas  Gifts 
and  Bridge;  packed  in 
the  daintest  of  dainty 
boxes.  $1,  $1.25    and 

$1.50. 

LADIES' 

"MARK   CROSS" 

WORK  BASKETS 

In  wicker  and  leather, 
satin  lined,  from  $4.50. 
Special  value  at  $  1 1 .50. 
A  beauty,  like  this, 
•^=$31.50. 


MAIL  ORDERS  entrusted  to  us  will  be  selected  from  our  stock 
of  beautiful  gifts  with  the  utmost  care,  securely  packed,  and 
mailed  free  per  parcel  post  to  any  address  in  the   United  States 


SOLE  AGENTS 
"BURBERRY" 

COATS 

•MARK    CROSS' 

LEATHER 

GOODS 


I 


Clothiers  to  Men,  Women  and  Children 

Market  and  Stockton 
San  Francisco 


MARK  CROSS' 
GLOVES 

for 

LADIES 

and 

MEN 
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INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Miss  Phcebe  Cousin,  the  first  woman  lawyer 
in  ihis  country,  and  once  noted  as  a  lecturer, 
is  said  to  be  in  such  reduced  circumstances 
that  she  has  sought  aid  in  obtaining  a  gov- 
ernment departmental  position  in  Washington. 
She  is  now  seventy-three  years  of  age.  St. 
Louis   has  long   been   her   home. 

Rabindranath  Tagore,  to  whom  the  Nobel 
prize  for  literature  has  been  awarded  this 
year,  is  a  Hindu,  the  first  of  his  race  so 
honored.  He  was  born  in  I860  in  the 
province  of  Bengal,  and  has  long  been  known 
as  "India's  greatest  living  poet."  He  is  a 
member  of  a  wealthy  family  highly  distin- 
guished in  literature  and  the  arts.  Last  sum- 
mer he  visited  this  country. 

An  unusually  virile  old  gentleman  is  Dr. 
Andrew  D.  White,  first  president  of  Cornell 
University  and  former  ambassador  to  Ger 
many  and  Russia,  who  recently  observed  his 
eighty-first  birthday  at  his  home  on  East 
Avenue,  the  Cornell  campus.  Dr.  White  is 
in  splendid  health  and  may  be  seen  almost 
any  day  walking  briskly  on  the  campus,  as 
well   as   downtown. 

Rev.  Cephas  C.  Bateman  of  the  Fourteenth 
Cavalry,  ranking  chaplain  of  the  United  States 
Army,  has  rendered  services  to  his  country 
which  his  ecclesiastical  duties  hardly  call  for. 
While  in  the  Philippine  Islands  he,  at  no  small 
risk,  entered  the  territory  of  the  Moro  dattos 
and  from  them  secured  ethnological  data  and 
records  of  immense  value  to  the  American 
government  which  others  had  endeavored  in 
vain  to  secure  from  the  same  source. 

Professor  Preston  L.  Peach,  now  en  route 
to  Kuala,  Lumpor,  in  the  Malay  States,  where 
he  will  head  the  Methodist  Boys'  High  School, 
one  of  the  largest  institutions  in  that  part  of 
the  world,  is  undoubtedly  the  youngest  man 
who  has  ever  undertaken  such  an  important 
post.  He  is  twenty -nine  years  of  age,  and 
until  his  appointment  was  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College. 
He  will  have  corps  of  twenty  teachers  under 
him. 

Dr.  David  Thompson,  the  senior  of  Presby- 
terians among  the  mission  forces  in  Japan, 
has  now  been  a  full  half-century  on  the  field. 
He  sailed  from  New  York  September  1,  1862. 
When  Dr.  Thompson  landed  in  Yokohama  the 
historic  edicts  which  forbade  the  entrance  of 
Christianity  into  Japan  were  still  displayed 
on  public  bulletin  boards  and  were  nominally 
in  force.  No  preaching  had  been  begun. 
Not  only  has  he  mastered  the  language,  but 
he  has  given  the  world  numerous  transla- 
tions in   addition  to  other  publications. 

General  Giovanni  Ameglio,  who  has  just 
succeeded  General  Ottavio  Briccola  as  com- 
mander of  the  troops  in  Cyrenaica  and  gov- 
ernor of  the  province  of  Tripoli,  is  a  hero 
of  the  war  with  Turkey  and  has  been  gov- 
ernor of  the  ^igean  Islands.  He  commanded 
the  troops  who  landed  at  Benghasi  and  fought 
the  worst  battles  of  the  entire  war  at  Punta 
Giuliana  and  Due  Palme,  and  then  com- 
manded the  army  which  occupied  the  JEgean 
Islands,  and  fought  at  Psythos,  in  the  Island 
of  Rhodes.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-general  for  his  victories  during  the 
war. 

General  John  Breckenridge  Castleman,  a 
veteran  of  two  wars,  recently  enjoyed  the 
unique  distinction  of  witnessing  the  unveiling 
of  a  statue  of  himself  at  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
General  Castleman  was  a  major  under  Mor- 
gan in  the  Civil  War,  was  captured  and  re- 
leased on  parole  to  leave  the  United  States 
never  to  return,  but  the  parole  was  revoked 
by    President    Johnson.       When    the    Spanish 


Pears' 

Soap,  like  books, 
should  be  chosen 
with  discretion. 
Both  are  capable  of 
infinite  harm. 

The  selection  of 
Pears'  is  a  perfect 
choice  and  a  safe- 
guard against  soap 
evils. 

Matchless  for  the  complexion. 


War  broke  out  he  enlisted  the  First  Kentucky 
Regiment,  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  led  it  to 
service.  For  his  services  he  was  appointed 
brigadier-general,  U.  S.  V.,  but  declined  the 
command  of  brigadier-general  in  the  regular 
army  tendered  by  President  McKinley. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


Sea  Born. 

I    know    not,    I   care   not,    that   leagues   of  budding 
green, 

Of  roadside  and   hillside  stretch  barriers  between. 
The   gray    gulls   skirt    the   intervale; 
The  se3   mists  mount  the  upland  trail; 
And   lo,   beside  my   darkened  pane, 
The  minstrel  sea  wind,  strolling  bold. 
Plucks   at  his   harp,   of  sunset  gold. 
Till,   sweeter,  clearer,   echo-plain, 
The   Hit  of  star-lit   waves'    refrain 
Beats    on   my    naked    heart   again. 

I    know    not,    I    care    not,    that    leagues    of    inland 
green, 

Of  roadside  and   hillside  stretch  barriers  between! 

— Martha  Haskell  Clark,   in   Ainslee's  Magazine. 


Homesick. 

0  my  garden,   lying  whitely  in  the  moonlight  and 

the  dew, 
Far  across  the   leagues  of  distance   flies   my  heart 

tonight   to    you, 
And  I  see  your  stately  lilies  in  the  tender  radiance 

gleam 
With    a   dim,    mysterious   splendor   like   the   angels 

of  a  dream! 

1  can    see    the    stealthy    shadows    creep    along    the 

ivied  wall, 
And     the     bosky     depths     of     verdure     where     tht 

drooping    vine-leaves    fall. 
And     the    tall    trees    standing    darkly    with     their 

crowns   against   the  sky 
While    overhead     the    harvest-moon      goes      slowly 

sailing  by. 

I  can  see  the  trellised  arbor,  and  the  roses'  crimson 
glow, 

And  the  lances  of  the  larkspurs  all  glittering,  row- 
on  row, 

And  the  wilderness  of  hollyhocks,  where  brown 
bees   seek  their   spoil, 

And  butterflies  dance  all  day  long,  in  glad  and 
gay    turmoil. 

O,    the  broad    paths  running  straightly,   north    and 

south   and   east  and   west! 
O,   the  wild    grape   climbing  sturdily    to    reach    the 

oriole's  nest! 
O,  the  bank  where  wild  flowers  blossom,  ferns  nod, 

and  mosses  creep 
In  a  tangled   maze  of  beauty  over  all  the  wooded 

steep! 

Just    beyond    the    moonlit    garden    I    can    see    the 

orchard  trees, 
With    their   dark   boughs   overladen,    stirring    softly 

in  the  breeze, 
And    the   shadows   on    the  greensward,    and    within 

the  pasture  bars 
The     white    sheep     huddling     quietly    beneath     the 

pallid  stars. 

O  my  garden,  lying  whitely  in  the  moonlight  and 

the   dew, 
Far    across    the    restless    ocean    flies    my    yearning 

heart  to  you, 
And    I    turn    from    storied    castle,    hoary   fane,    and 

ruined    shrine, 
To    the    dear    familiar    pleasaunce    where    my    own 

white    lilies   shine — 

With  a  vague,  half-startled  wonder  if  some  night 
in  Paradise, 

From  the  battlements  of  heaven  I  shall  turn  my 
longing  eyes 

All  the  dim,  resplendent  spaces  and  the  mazy  star- 
drifts  through, 

To  my  garden  lying  whitely  in  the  moonlight  and 
the  dew! 
— Julia    C.   R.   Dorr,    in   the  Literary   Digest. 


That  Never-Failing  Anonymous  Contribution. 

San  Francisco,  November  24.  1913. 
Editor  Argonaut  :  Have  the  kindness  to 
receive  on  behalf  of  the  San  Francisco  Fruit 
and  Flower  Mission  the  enclosed  $50  as  a 
donation  for  its  annual  fund  for  the  distri- 
bution of  Thanksgiving  Day  sunshine. 

Respectfully,  M.  R.-M.  F. 


San  Francisco,  November  26,  1913. 
Editor  Argonaut  :  The  San  Francisco 
Fruit  and  Flower  Mission,  through  your  cour- 
tesy, has  received  its  yearly  contribution  from 
its  most  faithful  friend,  M.  R.-M.  F.  The 
continued  interest  of  M.  R.-M.  F.  means  so 
much  to  us  at  Thanksgiving  time  and  the 
generous  donation  helps  us  to  brighten  the 
homes  of  many  poor  families.  Kindly  extend 
to  our  donor  our  very  deep  appreciation  ot 
his  kindness  and  our  best  wishes  for  this  holi- 
day  season.  Sincerely    yours, 

Josephine  Abraham, 
Corresponding    Secretary. 


Kathleen  Parlow,  the  violin  virtuosa  who 
commenced  her  career  as  a  child  wonder  here 
in  San  Francisco  and  who  was  sent  to  Eu- 
rope to  study  through  the  influence  of  some 
of  the  leading  society  folk,  has  taken  her 
place  among  the  truly  great  players  of  that 
difficult  instrument  and  has  been  winning  tri- 
umphs in  Russia,  Spain,  and  Germany  this 
year.  She  has  visited  New  York  twice  since 
achieving  world-wide  fame  and  will  arrive  in 
that  city  next  week  for  her  third  American 
tour,  which  will  bring  her  as  far  west  as  this 
city,  and  Greenbaum  has  secured  a  contract 
for  a  few  concerts  with  her  early  in  the  new 
year. 


It's  the  Cocoa 

YOU  WANT  TO  KNOW 

Because  IMPERIAL  is  the  purest, 
finest  and  most  delicious  cocoa 
money  can  buy. 

It  was  made  to  compete  with 
the  highest-priced  cocoas  in  the 
world,  and  has  succeeded  to  the 
complete  satisfaction  of  the  D. 
Ghirardelli  Company,  which  was 
enabled  to  manufacture  it  only 
after  much  study,  many  trials  and 
large  expenditure  of  money  for 
special  machinery. 

True,  it  costs  a  little  more  than 
ordinary  makes,  but  it  is  so  far 
superior  that  it  goes  farther,  is  more 
easily  digested  than  others  and  has 
a  flavor  that  no  other  cocoa  ever 
had. 


Sold  by  all  best  grocers.     Say 

GhirardeUi's  IMPERIAL,  and 

see  that  you  get  it. 


Detail  of  Mural  Paintings  in  the 

HOTEL  ST.  FRANCIS  CAFE 

The  most  beautifully  decorated  public  room  in  the  world 


AMERICAN  PLAN 

The  Deep-Sea  Fishing  at  this  famous  resort  has 
never  been  better  than  at  the  present  time. 
Tuna,  Albicore  and  Yellowtail  are  being  caught 
daily  as  well  as  other  species  prized  by  anglers. 
Boat  house  on  hotel  grounds  with  full  equipment 
for  fishing  parties. 

Polo  Season  Opens  January  lit 

Write  for  Booklet 

JOHN  J.  HERN  AN,  Manager,  Coronado  Beach,  Cal. 

H.  F.  Norcross,  L.  A.  Agent,  334  South  Spring  St. 


Have  you  Dined 
in  the 

PALM  COURT 

PALACE  HOTEL? 

Most  beautiful 

Dining-room  in  the 

world. 

FAIRMONT  HOTEL 

Under  same  management 
Palace  Hotel  Company 


Hotel  VENDOME 

SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 

American  or  European  Plan 

A  Delightful  Home 
in  the  Garden  City 

First  Class  in  Every  Respect 
With  Moderate  Rates 

MORGAN  ROSS,  Manager 


MAJESTIC     HOTEL 

Northwest   Cor.  Sutter  and    Gough   Sts. 

UNDER  NEW  MANAGEMENT 

Most  attractive  Family  Hotel  in  San  Francisco. 
Excellent  cuisine-     Moderate  rates.     Special  in- 
ducements to  permanent  guests.    Inspection  in- 
vited. Mrs.  JOSEPHINE  LIBBY.  Lessee. 
FREDERIC    GEORGE.  Manager. 


Hotel  Oakland 

The   most   beautiful  and  comfortable  Hotei  in 
California.    Of  Class  A  Fireproof 
Construction. 
The  Business  and  Social  Centre  of  Oakland- 
Key  Route  and  S.  P.  Electric  trains  (via  Ala- 
meda Mole)  one  short  block  fromthc  hotel. 
Free  Electric  Bus  meets  all  Overland  Trains. 
Perfect  Service.         Unsurpassed  Cuisine. 
Moderate  Prices. 
European  Plan  only.      Rates  $1.50  and  upwards. 
SPECIAL  RATES  to  PERMANENT  GUESTS. 
Under  Management  oi  Victor  Reiter. 


PUTTING  GREEN 

A  fertilizer  for  lawns,  flowers  and  vegetables— 
practically  odorless:  packed  in  air-tight  cans  of 
10  pounds  each. 

Ask  your  grocer.  If  he  hasn't  it.  telephone 
Fertilizer  Department 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

712  Townscnd  Street,  San   Francisco 


Bound  Volumes  of  the  Argonaut 

For  the  Years  1907,  1908, 
1909,  1910,  1911. 

A   complete  record  of   municipal,  1  it— 
erary,  dramatic  and   per- 
sonal events. 

Two  volumes  a  year,  fully  indexed, 
$3.50  a  volume.  Sent  express  paid 
on  receipt  of  price. 

ARGONAUT  PUBLISHING  CO: 

207  Powell  St.       -      -      San   Francisco 


The  Woodland  Hackney  Stud 

Property  of  Edgar  J.  DePue 

We  offer  of  onr  own  breeding  (horonghb  mannered 

Saddle  Horses      Combination  Horses 

Matched  Teams 

Sales  Stable : 
PARK  RIDIXG  ACADEMY     -    -     : 
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AN  EXPRESS  RECEIPT 
MEANS  SECURITY 

When  a  Wells  Fargo  man  tabes  your 
package  he  gives  you  a  receipt  which  in- 
sures your  package — without  extra  cost. 

You  can  turn  over  your  responsibility 
along  with  your  package — you  know  that 
you  hold  a  receipt. 

Speed  Your  Goods 

Via  Wells  Fargo 


COOKS  TOURS 


For  the  Discriminating  Trareler 

Europe — Round  the  World 

BEST  BOUTZS         BEST  SEBYICE 

Railroad  and  Steamship  Tickets 

BY  ALL  LINES 

Office,  689  Market  St.,  S.  F. 

Coot's  Travelers'  Checfcs  good  everywhere 


NORTH 
GERMAN 

LLOYD] 

Kaiser  AVilhelm  n,  1  a.m...Dec  IS 

Kronprinzessin  Cecile Jan.  20 

Kaiser  Wilhelm  de-r  Grosse..Feb.  10 
Fast  Mail  Sailings. 

f  Friedrich  der  Grosse Dec    9 

Prinz  Fried  rich  Wilhelm....  Dec.  13 

TBremen Dec  27 

tBremen  direct. 

LONDON— PARIS— BREMEN 

Baltimore  -  Bremen    direct:     one 

cabin  (II);  Wednesdays. 

Sailings  on  SATURDAY  for 

THE  MEDITERRANEAN 

Prinzess  Irene Thursday,  Jan.    8 

Berlin Jan.  31 

Through   rates  from  Xew  York  to 

SOUTH  AMERICA      Via  Europe 

Egypt.  India  and  the  Far  East 

Independent  trips 

Around    the   World,  $647.30 

First  class  throughout 

Three  winter  cruises  to  the 

WEST       „  PANAMA 
INDIES  &       CANAL 

By  S.  8.  "GKOSSEB  KCRFUERST  " 
JAN.  14.  FEB.  12.  MAR.  19 
Rate  $160  up  — 21   to  29  Days 

Cruises  include  all  ports  of  inter- 
est in  the  West  Indies.  Write  forour 
new  booklet 

""To  the  Canal  and  Caribbean." 
OELR1CHS  6i  CO..  General  Agts  .  5 
Broadway.  >J.  Y.;  Robeit  Capelle. 
General  Pacific  Coast  Agent.  250 
Powell  St..  near  St.  Francis  Hotel 
and  Geary  St..  San  Francisco. 


TOYO    KISEN    KAISHA 

(ORIENTAL    S.    S.    CO.) 
S.  S.  Nippon    Hara    (saloon    accommodations 

at  reduced  rates) Thursday,  Dec.  11,  1913 

S.  S.Tenyo  Maru Tuesday,    Dec.   16,1913 

S.  S.  Hongkong     Maru     (saloon     accommoda- 
tions at  reduced  rates).  Saturdav,  Jan.  3,  1914 

S.  S.  Shinyo  Maru Thursday,  Jan.  8,  1914 

S.  S.  Cbiyo  Maru,  via  Manila  direct 

Tuesday,  Jan.  27,  1914 

Steamers  sail  from  company's  pier,  No.  34, 
foot  of  Brannan  Street.  1  p.  m.,  for 
Yokohama  and  Hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu. 
Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki,  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hongkong  with  steamer  for  Ma- 
nila, India,  etc.  No  cargo  received  on  board 
on  day  of  sailing. 

Round-trip  tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  office, 
fourth  floor  Merchants  National  Bank  BIdg., 
625  Market  St  \V.  H.  AVERY, 

Assistant  General  Manager. 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


Arj  "riant  subscribers  may  have  the   paper 
...   regularly  to  their  out-of-town  address 
the    vacation    season  promptly  on 
.quest. 


Mac — Where  are  you  working  now,  Bill  ? 
BUI — I  aint  working :  I  got  a  city  job. — 
Judge. 

"I  suppose  your  new  automobile  made  a 
big  hit  when  you  went  out  in  it?''  "Yes,  it 
did.  Most  of  them  are  hospital  cases." — 
Chicago   Record-Herald.     • 

She — Mr.  Slick  always  manages  to  say  the 
right  thing  at  the  right  time.  He — Yes;  he 
is  one  of  the  most  accomplished  liars  I  know 
of. — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

Bob — Aint  it  awful  that  Dick  is  going  to 
get  married?  Jack — "What's  awful  about  it? 
Bob — Why  Dick  was  such  an  easy  guy  to 
borrow  money  from  ! — Puck. 

Beggar — Kind  sir,  I'm  hungry  !  C holly  T'an 
Violet — But  you  certainly  cawn't  be  intend- 
ing to  dine  at  this  time  of  the  evening  in 
those   clothes  ! — Yonkers   Statesman. 

Office  Seeker — Is  there  anything  else  in 
the  job  you  speak  of  besides  the  salary  ? 
Political  Boss — There's  a  little  work  on  the 
side.  Office  Seeker — Ah !  I  knew  there  was 
some  string  to  it ! — Kansas  City  Star. 

Bill  (on  the  third  story,  to  Tom,  on  the 
fifth ) — I  say,  Tom,  whenever  convenient 
would  youse  mind  dropping  a  hammer  or  a 
brick  or  anything  hard  on  me  head?  Oi  just 
been  takin'  out  some  accident  insurance ! — 
Buffalo  Courier. 

Friend — So  your  husband  has  been  deceiv- 
ing    you,      eh  ?      Mrs.     Henpeck — Yes,     the 

wretch  !  I  used  to  give  him  a  dime  for  his 
car  fare  every  day,  and  I  find  he's  been  walk- 
ing to  the  office  and  spending  the  money. — 
Life. 

Mrs.  McFoy — I  know  ye'll  be  plazed  to 
hear,  Mrs.  McSnubb,  thot  me  daughter  Mary 
Ann  is  to  be  married  to  Jimmy  Doyle  nixt 
wake.  Mrs.  McSnub — Indade,  Oi  am  thot, 
fur  it  was  only  this  marning  thot  I  saw  the 
poor  bo3"'s  fayther  foire  him  out  av  the 
house. — Puck. 

"No,"  said  the  stage  manager,  "you  are  the 
heroine.  You  are  supposed  to  suffer  more 
than  anybody  else  in  the  play.  You  must  put 
yourself  into  a  frame  of  mind  which  repre- 
sents grief  and  remorse."  "I  know,"  replied 
the  leading  woman.  "I'll  try  to  make  myself 
believe  I'm  one  of  the  people  who  paid  $2  to 
see  this  play." — New  York  Globe. 

"My  dear,"  he  said,  "we  really  haven't  room 
in  this  place  for  your  mother.  It's  altogether 
too  crowded.  These  apartments  were  in- 
tended for  only  two  people,  j-ou  know."  "Yes, 
love,"  she  sweetly  replied,  "it  is  rather 
cramped,  I  know,  but  how  could  we  get  along 
without  mamma  ?  She  is  such  a  help  in  exer- 
cising the  dog." — Chicago  Record-Herald. 

"  'Ere  comes  a  benevolent-lookin'  old 
cove,"  said  a  gentleman  of  leisure  to  his 
chum.  "Let's  tackle  him  fer  the  price  of  a 
night's  lodginV  "Don't  yer  think  of  it, 
Bill,"  hastily  responded  the  other,  seizing  his 
arm.  "Let's  wait  for  somebody  that's  half 
full.  Them  bene  vol  ent-lookin'  ducks  alius 
wants  t'  organize  a  society,  elect  a  board  of 
directors,  an'  hire  a  hall  afore  they  give  ye 
a  quarter.  I  don't  want  ter  stay  up  all  sum- 
mer!"— Puck. 

"Henry,  what  is  this  underworld  there  is 
so  much  talk  about  ?"  "The  underworld  is 
a  general  term  that  is  applied  to  the  class 
which  is  made  up  of  people  who  trade  on 
vice  and  live  by  criminal  practices."  "Dear 
me.  Why  is  such  a  class  permitted  to  exist?" 
"Oh,  it  serves  its  purpose,"  "In  what  way, 
I  should  like  to  know  ?"  "For  one  thing,  if 
there  were  no  such  class  I'm  afraid  I'd  have 
to  go  out  of  the  law  business  right  away,  and 
I  don't  know  of  anything  else  that  I  could 
make  a  living  at."  "Well,  of  course,  that 
being  the  case,  I  suppose  we  ought  to  look  at 
it  sensibly,  but  I  almost  wish  you  had  studied 
to  be  a   doctor." — Chicago  Record-Herald. 
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An  Inspiring  Compliment. 

The  Educational  Review  of  New  York,  of  which 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  president  of  Columbia  College, 
is  the  editor,  in  its  October  number  says: 

The  Educational  Review  regards  the  Argonaut  as 
having  tiie  best  influence  of  any  newspaper  published  in 
America.  '  . 

The  Appeal  of  Chris  Evans. 

In  the  appeal  of  Chris  Evans  for  a  free  pardon  in 
place  of  ticket-of-leave  under  the  parole  system, 
under  which  he  is  now  at  liberty,  Governor  Johnson 
has  to  deal  with  a  matter  at  once  serious  and  interest- 
ing. Evans  is  a  notorious  criminal.  His  murders  and 
robberies  were  many  and  unprovoked.  He  kept  the 
whole  countryside  around  about  Bakersfield  in  terror 
tor  many  months,  and  half  a  dozen  graveyards  bear 
monuments  testifying  to  his  cruelty  and  his  prowess. 
Finally  captured  and  sentenced  to  state's  prison  fo- 
life,  he  spent  several  years  ie  Folsom.  Some  two 
or  three  years  ago,  under  the  «.,  ->eals  of  age  and 
infirmity,  supplemented  by  good  cond  "  .in  prison,  he 
\Ms  paroled  and  permitted  to  join  his  family  in  Port- 


land, Oregon,  where  he  is  now  employed  in  some  minor 
but  useful  work.  He  now  begs  that  a  free  pardon  be 
substitued  for  his  privilege  of  parole.  He  wishes  to 
die  a  free  man.  However  much  of  a  menace  to  society 
Evans  may  have  been  at  one  time,  that  hazard  is  now 
past.  He  is  old  and  broken.  At  best  he  has  only  a 
year  or  two  of  life.  Even  if  he  were  minded  to  do  it 
his  old  life  of  crime  would  be  an  impossibility.  Xo 
positive  harm  could  come  from  his  pardon.  Yet  there 
remains  to  be  considered  the  effect  of  a  pardon  which 
might  carry  with  it  to  certain  minds  a  sense  of  moral 
effacement  of  things  which  can  never  be  effaced  or 
condoned.  If  Evans  had  had  his  deserts  he  would  have 
been  hanged.  He  deserved  nothing  better,  for  his  crimi 
nality  was  gross  and  deliberate.  Pity  for  this  poor 
wreck  of  a  man  all  must  feel ;  but  is  it  good  for  society 
that  his  wish  to  die  a  free  man — purged  of  his  crimes 
so  to  speak — should  be  granted?  It  is  for  the  governor 
to  decide.  Mr.  Johnson  is  a  man  of  emotional  tem- 
perament. His  sympathies,  where  his  combative  in- 
stincts are  not  involved,  are  easily  aroused.  He  will 
not  unnaturally  have  the  wish  to  ease  the  path  of  an 
aged  and  no  doubt  a  repentant  sinner  to  the  grave.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  note  how  a  natural  disposition  to 
charity  and  mercy  will  weigh  as  against  the  record  of  a 
gross  criminality,  and  further  as  against  the  moral 
effects  of  a  pardon  which,  however  it  may  illustrate  the 
principle  of  human  kindness,  can  not  wipe  away  a 
blood-red  record. 

Points  in  Our  New  Politics. 

The  second  year  of  a  presidential  administration, 
particularly  where  there  has  been  a  change  from  one 
party  to  another,  is  traditionally  a  period  of  many  in- 
ternal anxieties.  For  it  is  within  this  period  that  the 
country  in  the  election  of  a  new  House  of  Representa- 
tives passes  judgment  upon  the  administration.  If  a 
majority  of  the  representatives  newly  chosen  are  of  the 
President's  party,  then  he  may  regard  himself  as  having 
been  "endorsed'' ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  men  of  other 
political  affiliations  are  elected,  he  stands  condemned. 
In  one  case  the  personal  stock  of  the  President  goes 
high;  in  the  other  it  goes  low. 

Special  circumstances  tend  to  make  the  coming 
year  of  1914  unusually  important  in  a  political  sense, 
for  the  country  has  before  it  for  judgment  not  only  the 
Wilson  administration,  but  the  whole  scheme  of  what 
may  be  styled  the  New  Politics.  It  is  to  be  seen:  (a) 
if  the  country  is  satisfied  with  Wilson;  (b)  if  it  ap- 
proves of  the  movement- of  the  Democratic  party  away 
from  its  old  traditions  towards  the  aims  of  an  ad- 
vanced progressivism;  (c)  if  the  Republican  party  is 
dead,  or  if  it  be  still  a  vital  force  in  the  life  of  the 
country;  (d)  if  Republican  progressivism  or  Demo- 
cratic progressivism  has  gained  what  the  Republican 
party  may  have  lost. 

In  view  of  the  incidence  of  so  many  and  of  such 
serious  political  interests  it  might  be  presumed  that 
Democrats  the  country  over  would  be  profoundly 
stirred.  But  we  do  not  find  it  so.  Particularly  it  is 
noted  that  something  akin  to  lethargy  has  seized  upon 
the  Southern  Democrats  in  Congress.  They  are  in- 
deed supporting  the  President  with  their  votes,  but  they 
show  no  sign  of  entering  next  year's  campaign  with 
anything  approaching  enthusiasm.  The  exhilaration 
with  which  they  greeted  the  new  order  of  things  last 
year  has  not  carried  through,  as  the  golfers  say.  And 
there  is  reason  for  it.  Mr.  Wilson  came  into  office  as 
a  Democrat.  But  his  Democracy  is  not  that  of  the  old 
school.  He  has  made  over  the  party;  and  in  doing  so 
he  has  quite  obviously  substituted  the  personality  of 
Woodrow  Wilson  for  an  old  faith  and  an  old  tradition. 
The  wheelhorses  who  have  stood  for  Democracy  in  sea- 
son and  out  of  season,  if  not  absolutely  disappointed, 
are  not  wholly  pleased.  The  old  Democrats  are  not 
fond  of  Mr.  Wilson  ;  and  it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration 
to  say  that  on  the  majority  side  in  Congress  there  are 


many  who  would  not  seriously  object  to  seeing  a  Re- 
publican in  the  White  House  in  1917. 

They  find  in  Wilsonism  nothing  of  particular  advan- 
tage to  themselves.  In  a  section  of  the  country  where 
it  is  a  crime  to  vote  any  other  ticket  than  their  own. 
Southern  congressmen  are  individually  sure  of  re- 
election. Then  they  have  found  that  there  are  respon- 
sibilities connected  with  affiliation  with  the  party  in 
power  which  did  not  attach  to  the  old  free  days  of 
Republican  rule.  Contentions  about  patronage,  respon- 
sibility for  legislation,  these  and  a  lot  of  other  things 
tend  to  harass  the  life  of  the  Democratic  congressmen 
these  days,  whereas  when  the  Republicans  were  in  au- 
thority there  was  on  the  part  of  the  Southern  Demo- 
crats no  responsibility  for  anything,  no  embarrassment 
over  failures,  no  possibility  of  doing  anything  in  a  per- 
sonal way  for  anybody.  They  could,  as  one  shrewd 
commentator  has  expressed  it,  "go  home  and  blame 
everything  on  the  particular  Uncle  Joe  of  the  moment, 
orate  fluently  about  the  wickedness  of  the  Republicans, 
make  lavish  promises  of  what  they  would  do  if  they 
only  had  the  chance,  and  then  in  various  ways  take  life 
easy.  These  gentlemen  have  not  precisely  enjoyed  a 
year  which  has  been  quite  as  full  of  disappointments 
as  of  successes  and  they  see  no  particular  use  in  getting 
heated  up  in  the  effort  to  secure  an  endorsement  of  the 
Wilson  administration.  However  it  may  be  at  the 
Xorth,  there  is  going  to  be  no  particular  excitement 
at  the  South  next  year." 


The  situation  brings  into  conspicuous  view  the  sig- 
nificant fact  that  the  new  politics  emphasizes  the  per- 
sonality of  ti.e  party  leader  in  office,  while  it  mini- 
mizes the  importance  of  the;  party  itself.  This  is  not 
precisely  a  new  condition,  for  it  fis  been  steadily  de- 
veloping this  half-dozen  years  past — ever  since  Mr.  . 
Roosevelt  established  the  precedent  of  imposing  Eb 
vate  secretary  upon  the  Republican  National  Comii; 
as  its  chairman.  In  other  days  the  official  head  of  the  • 
party  was  not  a  presidential  clerk,  but  Somebody — very 
much  indeed  Somebody — as  illustrated  in  the  case  of 
the  late  Matthew  Stanley  Quay,  the  late  Marcus  Hanna, 
and  others  who  might  be  mentioned.  But  now  party 
organization  is  a  mere  instrument  of  the  party  leader, 
especially  if  the  party  happens  to  be  in  power.  No- 
body in  considering  Democratic  party  affairs  takes 
serious  stock  of  young  Mr.  McCombs.  Nobody  on  the 
Republican  side  is  seeking  guidance  or  inspiration  from 
Mr.  Hillis.  And  nobody  even  remembers  who  is  the 
chairman  of  the  Bull  Moose  organization.  The  situa- 
tion in  so  far  as  parties  are  concerned  is  represented 
by  Wilson  for  the  Democrats,  Roosevelt  for  the  Bull 
Moosers,  and  a  blank  space  for  the  Republicans — with 
ex-President  Taft  sitting  with  quiet  dignity  in  the  back- 
ground. 

Upon  such  a  situation  it  comes  quite  naturally  that 
Mr.  Joseph  Tumulty,  secretary  to  the  President,  is 
already  by  common  consent  slated  for  the  chairman- 
ship of  a  to-be-reorganized  Democratic  committee  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  coming  campaign  for 
party  endorsement  under  the  direct  orders  of  Mr. 
Wilson.  

And  so  it  seemed  almost  an  impertinence  when  Mr. 
McCombs,  so  newly  married  as  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
still-blushing  bride,  drifted  into  Washington  last  week 
and  took  it  upon  himself  to  make  sundry  remarks 
about  political  affairs.  It  was  in  reality  a  surprise. 
since  those  who  remembered  anything  about  Mr.  Mc- 
Combs at  all  had  supposed  that  he  was  in  Europe 
thinking  of  any  other  thing  in  the  world  before  politics. 

Whether  his  views  have  value  or  not,  Mr.  McCombs 
has  been  at  the  pains  to  formulate  definite  opinions. 
Ignorant  or  perhaps  diplomatically  unconscious  of 
the  fact  that  he  has  already  been  picked  for  dis- 
card, Mr.  McCombs  protested  that  he  "coi 
be  called  upon  to  lead  a  factional  fight 
Democratic    party" — which     apparently     inno 
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mark  being  fairly  interpreted  means  that  Mr.  McCombs 
is  not  favorable  .to  the  idea  of  a  breach  between  the 
national  Democratic  party  and  the  Tammany  organiza- 
tion iii  the  State  of  New  York.  Mr.  McCombs  ob- 
viously cherishes  no  illusions  based  on  the  theory  that 
Tammany  was  eliminated  by  the  recent  election  in  New 
York  City.  He  is  fully  alive  to  the  fact  that  the  suc- 
cess of  the  75,000  anti-Tammany  Democrats  in  Xew 
York  City  last  month  was  due  not  so  much  to  them- 
selves alone  as  to  the  more  than  200.000  Republicans, 
Progressives,  and  others  who  joined  in  the  movement 
which  carried  Mr.  Mitchel  into  the  mayoralty.  Mr. 
McCombs  is  not  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  75,000 
anti-Tammany  Democrats  when  they  have  duly  parted 
with  their  Republican  and  Progressive  associates  are 
going  to  run  things  in  Xew  York.  Hence  Mr.  Mc- 
Combs with  a  certain  political  astuteness  disapproves  of 
"any  effort  to  overthrow  the  regular  state  organiza- 
tion in  Xew  York."        

But  the  range  of  Mr.  McCombs's  ideas  is  not  limited 
to  his  own  party;  and  he  is  sufficiently  in  line  with  the 
hopes  of  President  Wilson  to  encourage,  in  so  far  as  a 
man  in  his  position  may,  the  hopes  of  the  Republicans. 
The  Bull  Moose  movement,  Mr.  McCombs  declared, 
was  a  sporadic  incident  which  is  practically  closed. 
The  recent  elections,  he  said,  "have  served  to  strengthen 
a  conviction  I  have  had  since  the  last  national  election 
that  much  of  the  Progressive  party  would  be  absorbed 
either  by  the  Republican  or  Democratic  parties  and  that 
the  next  national  political  contest  would  find  the  Re- 
publican party  the  principal  opponent  of  the  Democ- 
racy." Plausibly  and  shrewdly  said — and  be  it  noted, 
after  he  had  had  a  "long  talk"  with  the  President.  It 
is  obviously  the  President's  idea  that  Bull  Mooseism  is 
to  be  left  no  ground  to  stand  on  by  1916. 

Here  we  have  one  of  the  inspirations — we  had  nearly 
said  one  of  the  secrets — of  President  Wilson's  policy, 
which  in  many  ways  has  been  surprising.  Himself  a 
conservative  by  temperament  and  habit,  he  has  come  to 
be  a  furious  progressive — not  by  his  acts  indeed  so 
much  as  by  his  utterances.  He  has  been  seeking  by  a 
course  of  advanced  speeches  and  by  his  writings  to 
eliminate  from  the  situation  any  necessit}'  for  a  sepa- 
rate Progressive  organization.  Why,  he  has  in  effect 
been  saying,  bother  with  Progressivism,  which  is  with- 
out hope  of  success,  when  here  already  installed  in  the 
White  House  and  in  control  of  Congress  is  something 
with  another  label  just  as  good?  Mr.  McCombs,  as  be- 
comes a  dutiful  subordinate,  falls  in  with  the  idea  and 
piumotes  the  suggestion.  Regarded  as  mere  policy,  it 
is  not  without  merit;  hut  it  remains  to  be  seen  if  the 
substitution  can  be  made  to  go  down  with  that  element 
which  even  though  hopeless  for  success  as  an  inde- 
pendent political  movement  is  still  too  advanced  and 
too  consciously  virtuous  to  fall  back  into  the  old  Re- 
publican affiliation. 


Some  Miscellaneous  Reflections. 

There  is  one  department,  and  but  one,  of  our  munici- 
pal system  which  goes  on  year  after  year  undisturbed 
by  the  turmoil  of  politics  or  the  conflicts  of  interest, 
free  from  graft  or  scandal."  It  is  the  department  which 
administers  the  municipal  library.  And  this  department 
is  managed  by  a  board  of  unpaid  commissioners  au- 
thorized to  fill  vacancies  by  election  of  the  commis- 
sioners themselves.  The  result  in  the  case  of  every 
vacancy  is  the  selection  of  a  citizen  of  eminent  respect- 
ability, sufficiently  interested  in  the  business  of  the  li- 
brary to  give  reasonable  attention  to  the  work  of  the 
board.  While  other  departments  of  the  city  govern- 
ment are  recruited  under  the  motives  of  politics  and 
suffer  accordingly,  the  library  board  sustains  itself  and 
tends  to  high  and  higher  standards  of  character  and 
efficiency.  Before  vetoing  the  opera  house  ordinance 
Mayor  Rolph  might  with  advantage  have  studied  the 
record  of  the  municipal  library ;  and  he  might  with 
further  advantage  have  compared  it  with  those  other 
departments  of  the  city  government  under  the  hands 
of  officials  selected  on  the  basis  of  ward  activities, 
relationship  to  interests  or  cliques  or  devotion  to  the 
business  of  political  organization.  But  we  suspect  that 
Mr.  Rolph  does  not  wish  for  instruction  of  this  kind. 
Mis  study  is  not  so  much  the  efficiencies  of  government 
as  t'le  intrigues  of  parties  and  factions.  He  wishes  to 
establish  himself  as  a  political  figure,  either  to  the  end 
of  succeeding  himself  in  the  mayoralty  or.  better  still, 
oi  getting  himself  placed  in  the  governorship.  Mr. 
Ru'ih's  first  interest  is  not  the  welfare  of  the  city,  but 
i  he  political  promotion  of  Mr.  Rolph. 

Other  men  have  played  the  game  as  Mr.  Rolph  is 


trying  to  play  it,  and  now  and  again  it  has  been  done 
successfully.  But  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  man 
in  administrative  office  who  turns  aside  from  his  duties 
to  pursue  private  advantage  reaps  in  the  end  a  harvest 
of  disappointment  and  bitterness.  It  calls  for  very  ex- 
ceptional talents  or  for  very  exceptional  luck,  or  both 
together,  to  achieve  personal  success  by  substituting  the 
leadings  of  ambition  for  the  call  of  duty.  Of  the  for- 
mer Mr.  Rolph,  although  now-  for  several  years  before 
the  public  in  one  capacity  or  another,  has  given  no  evi- 
dences. And  he  has  only  one  chance  in  ten  thousand 
of  success  under  the  mere  chances  of  the  political  game. 


Mr.  Rolph's  election  was  an  emphatic  protest  against 
abuses  which  had  grown  out  of  class  interest  in  our 
municipal  politics.  The  public  had  grown  weary  to  dis- 
gust of  domination  at  the  hands  of  organized  labor  as 
represented  in  the  political  sphere  by  Ruef,  Schmitz, 
McCarthy,  and  the  like.  There  was  an  all  but  universal 
wish  for  a  man  in  the  mayor's  chair  who  would  stand 
for  law  and  for  equity  rather  than  as  the  agent  of  a  par- 
ticular class.  By  some  process  which  we  have  never 
been  able  to  understand  this  wish  and  purpose  came  to 
centre  itself  upon  Mr.  Rolph.  He  was  known  as  a 
man  eminently  respectable,  albeit  of  an  essential  light- 
ness of  mind.  His  candidacy  presumed  to  stand  for 
something  better  than  what  we  had  had  in  the  recent 
past.  The  spirit  and  enthusiasm  of  the  election,  while 
rallying  around  Mr.  Rolph  as  a  champion,  was  not  for 
the  man,  but  for  the  cause.  But  no  sooner  had  Mr. 
Rolph  gotls*  into  office  than  the  more  serious  weak- 
ness of  his  character  became  apparent.  Very  speedily 
he  contracted  a  bad  case  of  swelled-head ;  he  misinter- 
preted the  motives  of  his  election ;  and  to  this  miscon- 
ception he  quickly  added  the  vice  of  personal  aspiration. 
It  was  soon  seen  that  he  lacked  the  solidity  of  character, 
the  impersonal  devotion  to  duty,  which  the  mayoralty  in 
any  proper  conception  calls  for.  He  became  obsessed 
with  a  desire  for  popularity  and  for  political  promo- 
tion. While  continuing  to  prate  the  jargon  of  his  can- 
didacy he  made  abject  surrender  at  every  point  of  ad- 
ministration. He  failed  to  reform  the  police.  He  took 
no  steps  to  eliminate  influences  which  had  practically 
corrupted  the  school  department.  He  made  no  effort 
to  rebuke  extravagance  and  to  check  recklessness  in 
public  expenditures.  He  did  not  even  attempt  any  one 
of  the  reforms  which  his  election  was  designed  to  bring 
about.  On  the  other  hand  he  fell  into  the  vices  of  his 
recent  predecessors,  even  while  lacking  their  courage. 
In  small  things  and  great  he  soon  exhibited  the  cloven 
foot  of  the  political  calculator  and  the  timidity  of  the 
born  coward.  His  whole  effort  in  office  has  been  to 
exhibit  and  exploit  himself,  especially  to  establish  a 
close  connection  with  the  very  element  which  his  elec- 
tion was  intended  to  unhorse.  , 


We  find  Mr.  Rolph  today,  at  the  end  of  his  second 
year  in  office,  not  an  administrator  of  municipal  affairs 
under  the  law  and  subject  to  the  inspiration  of  honor- 
able motives,  but  a  little  scheming,  compromising  poli- 
tician. Without  the  force  to  do  very  wrong  things,  he 
lacks  the  virtue  to  do  right  things.  He  is  weak  rather 
than  wicked.  His  idea  is  to  pose,  temporize,  con- 
ciliate. And  like  many  another  man  of  small  mind 
and  large  aspirations,  he  has  conceived  the  idea  of 
getting  ahead  by  serving  his  enemies.  He  first 
sought  to  cajole  the  bugaboo  of  organized  labor;  more 
recently  he  has  groveled  before  it.  It  follows  of  course 
that  Mr.  Rolph  has  lost  the  respect  of  that  element 
which  gave  his  candidacy  for  the  mayoralty  its  most 
positive  and  effective  support.  Xo  doubt  he  thinks  he 
has  gained  the  friendship  of  the  politico-labor  element. 
But  here  he  is  the  victim  of  an  egregious  self-deception. 
Whatever  its  faults,  the  politico-labor  element  is  in  full 
possession  of  its  wits.  And  however  humbly  and 
obediently  it  may  follow  a  strong  man,  it  never  yields 
to  a  weak  one.  It  may  make  use — indeed  it  is  now 
making  use  of  Mr.  Rolph — but  it  is  not  following  or 
supporting  him.  It  is  he  who  is  following  and  sup- 
porting it. 

And  when  through  influences  and  tendencies  which 
Mr.  Rolph's  administration  of  municipal  affairs  has 
promoted  politico-laborism  shall  again  command  the 
situation — as  it  now  seems  likely  to  do  two  years 
from  now  under  the  lead  of  Andy  Gallagher — it 
will  deal  witli  Mr.  Rolph  in  a  way  that  may  sur- 
prise him.  though  it  will  surprise  nobody  else.  It 
will  reject  him  as  a  poor  creature  who  through  yielding 
supinely  to  it  has  only  succeeded  in  winning  its  con- 
tempt.    It  will  support,  not  the  man  who  bowed  before 


it,  but  some  man  who  has  made  it  bow  before  him. 
Then  Mr.  Rolph  will  find  himself  in  the  position  of  one 
who,  having  sacrificed  all,  has  gained  nothing.  He  will 
be  despised  alike  by  those  whose  trust  he  has  betrayed 
and  by  those  before  whom  he  has  bowed  his  official 
head  in  unmanly  surrender. 


The  President  to  Congress. 
There  is  but  one  subject  treated  by  the  President  in 
his  Annual  Message — or  Address — to  Congress  which 
has  not  hitherto  in  one  form  or  another  been  fully 
exploited.  The  recommendation  of  a  full  territorial 
government  for  Alaska  is  both  new  and  timely 
and  it  is  in  every  way  to  be  commended.  The 
President's  suggestion  that  the  territory  be  provided 
with  railroads  at  the  national  cost  and  under  na- 
tional administration  lies  in  quite  another  category 
and  is  subject  to  serious  question.  We  see  no 
reason  why  the  government  should  take  upon  itself 
a  function  which  private  capital  will  do  if  it  be 
given  the  chance,  subject  to  governmental  regulation. 
We  can  see  no  justification  for  the  project  which 
originated  with  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  use  Alaska  as  an  ex- 
perimental ground  for  the  try-out  of  nationalization 
schemes.  And  we  can  but  wonder  if  Mr.  Wilson  is  not 
by  this  recommendation  undertaking  to  checkmate 
Roosevelt  by  stealing  his  private  thunder.  At  any  rate 
the  proposal  for  national  ownership  of  a  projected  Alas- 
kan railway  system,  to  be  followed  no  doubt  by  other 
experimental  projects  in  public  ownership,  will  not 
be  satisfactory  to  Alaska,  and  there  will  certainly  be 
a  considerable  protest  in  the  country  at  large. 

The  President  offers  nothing  new  as  to  Mexico,  con- 
tenting himself  with  denouncing  Huerta  as  a  usurper 
and  prophesying  his  early  downfall.  As  to  what  our 
government  will  do  when  Huerta  shall  be  out  of  the 
way,  the  President  gives  no  intimation. 

Other  recommendations  relate  to  matters  in  which 
the  position  of  the  administration  has  already  been  de- 
veloped. The  President  wants  the  currency  bill  to  go 
through  without  delay.  And  he  wants  further  currency 
legislation  in  the  form  of  an  extension  of  rural  credits 
— this  w'ithout  defining  just  what  he  wants.  He  wants  to 
hold  fast  to  the  Sherman  law,  with  some  further  legis- 
lation not  specifically  defined.  He  asks  for  a  law  ap- 
plying the  direct  primary  principle  to  the  selection  of 
presidential  candidates.  He  proposes  to  gradually  give 
more  power  to  the  Filipinos  in  their  own  country, 
looking  to  their  ultimate  independence.  He  wants  to 
improve  the  conditions  of  mine-workers,  to  provide  a 
national  railway  employers'  liability  law,  and  to  safe- 
guard the  rights  of  sailors  and  the  general  safety  on 
the  seas. 

The  brevity  of  the  President's  Message,  in  one  sense 
a  relief  from  the  long-drawn-out  Messages  of  recent 
times,  is  an  enforced  effect  of  Mr.  Wilson's  plan  of 
appearing  in  person  before  the  two  houses  of  Con- 
gress in  joint  session.  To  deliver  before  Congress  thus 
assembled  the  enormous  volume  of  matter  which  ordi- 
narily makes  up  an  Annual  Message  would  obviously 
be  a  physical  impossibility.  Much  is  to  be  said  in  be- 
half of  brevity  as  illustrated  in  Mr.  Wilson's  address; 
yet  there  remains  something  to  be  said  in  behalf  of  the 
old  plan.  It  burdened  the  telegraph  lines  and  made  a 
problem  for  the  newspapers,  but  it  served  to  inform  the 
country  upon  a  great  variety  of  matters  connected  with 
the  administration  of  the  government.  It  has  been  held 
as  a  species  of  obligation  by  every  citizen  of  intelligent 
and  liberal  mind  to  read  the  Annual  Message.  Some- 
thing is  lost  therefore  when  this  document  dwindles  to 
the  limits  of  a  thirty-minute  address  devoted  chiefly  to 
matters  both  immediate  and  familiar. 

On  the  whole  we  think  the  President  who  practically 
eliminates  the  Annual  Message  in  favor  of  a  brief  per- 
sonal address  to  Congress  loses  an  opportunitv  to  in- 
struct the  country  in  detail ;  and  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  country  misses  an  important  contribution  to 
its  stock  of  information  concerning  governmental 
affairs. 

Whether  the  new  fashion  introduced  by  President 
Wilson  shall  survive  and  become  established  as  a  fixed 
procedure,  or  whether  the  old  practice  shall  be  revived, 
will  depend  upon  circumstances.  If  Mr.  Wilson  shall 
be  succeeded  in  the  presidency  by  a  man  of  his  own 
party  anxious  to  sustain  Democratic  precedent;  and  if 
furthermore  such  successor  shall  be  an  effective  speaker 
or  reader,  then  we  shall  have  hereafter  the  Annual 
Message  in  the  'ji-rn  of  an  Address.  But  if  President 
Wilson  shal'  .succeeded  by  a  President  representing 
another  party,   or  by   a   man   who   from   temperament 
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shrinks  from  public  appearance,  the  old  practice  will  no 
doubt  be  restored.  There  are  obvious  conveniences  and 
plausible  arguments  both  ways.  It  is  really  no  great 
matter.  If  the  written  Message  may  be  made  useful  as 
a  means  of  informing  the  public  in  a  broad  way,  the 
spoken  Address  has  the  advantage  of  being  briefer, 
more  dramatically  interesting,  and  therefore  more 
widely  read.  . 

Voting  in  Oregon. 

We  are  indebted  to  one  of  the  editors  of  the  In- 
dianapolis News  for  a  piece  of  interesting  political  in- 
formation that  might  otherwise  have  escaped  attention. 
Mr.  Lewis  has  just  undertaken  a  journey  through  Ore- 
gon and  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
working  of  the  initiative  and  referendum.  His  mission 
was  in  no  way  hostile  to  the  new  methods,  since  the 
Indianapolis  News  is  strongly  inclined  to  favor  any- 
thing that  bears  the  Progressive  label.  But  it  seems 
that  Mr.  Lewis  has  now  been  disillusioned.  He  finds 
that  the  initiative  and  referendum  has  proved  so  heavy 
a  burden  that  they  have  .actually  increased  the  political 
apathy  that  they  were  jntended  to  cure  arid  that  the 
average  citizen,  disgusted  with  incessant  demands  fo- 
his  vote,  is  now  in  a  fair  way  to  refuse  to  vote  at  all. 
In  1902,  when  Oregon  began  her  crazy-quilt  reforms, 
there  was  one  legislative  measure  for  popular  decision. 
The  number  has  grown  year  by  year  until  in  1912  there 
were  no  less  than  forty,  and  "this  year  a  special  elec- 
tion is  to  be  had  on  referendums  alone."  The  last  elec- 
tion that  was  held  involved  the  expenditure  of  $20,- 
000,000  for  harbor  work,  and  only  twenty  per  cent  of 
the  voters  went  to  the  polls.  And  we  may  well  believe 
that  these  twenty  per  cent  did  not  represent  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  state,  but  rather  that  part  of  the  com- 
rnuity  whose  self-interests  and  ambitions  gave  to  their 
votes  something  of  the  quality  of  a  financial  invest- 
ment. And  this  deplorable  and  dangerous  state  of 
affairs  is  supposed  in  some  mysterious  way  to  be  a 
concession  to  the  spirit  of  democracy. 

Mr.  Lewis  seems  to  suggest  that  illumination  first 
came  to  him  through  the  action  of  the  Hon.  Jonathan 
Bourne.  Now  we  need  not  remind  ourselves  that  Mr. 
Bourne  is  an  enthusiastic  champion  of  the  referendum, 
the  initiative,  the  recall,  and  of  the  whole  bag  of  tricks 
of  the  modern  political  dervish.  But  Mr.  Bourne  has 
allowed  it  to  be  known  that  when  he  was  confronted 
with  the  forty  new  ways  for  bringing  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven  upon  earth  that  formed  the  staple  of  the 
last  election  he  voted  only  upon  three  of  them  and 
ignored  the  other  thirty-seven.  He  said  he  did  not 
understand  them  sufficiently  well  to  vote  on  them. 
Now  Mr.  Bourne  is  a  politician  and  a  man  of  ripened 
experience  in  public  affairs.  He  has  exceptional 
knowledge,  not  only  of  his  own  state,  but  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  nation.  He  has  patriotism,  intelligence, 
and  energy.  But  even  with  such  an  equipment  as  this 
he  felt  that  he  was  unqualified  to  express  opinions  on 
thirty-seven  propositions  that  had  a  bearing  on  the 
community  w-ell-being  and  that  were  to  be  definitely 
decided  by  a  public  vote.  It  is  much  to  his  credit  that 
he  refrained  from  any  electoral  action  that  he  felt  to 
be  without  basis  in  knowledge,  but  in  view  of  Mr. 
Bourne's  action,  or  rather  inaction,  we  may  legitimately 
ask  ourselves  if  there  is  any  one  voter  in  Oregon  who 
combines  within  himself  the  qualifications  necessary  to 
a  vote  on  forty  important  projects?  Is  there  one  man 
in  the  world  who  has  such  qualifications  without  the 
preliminary  aid  of  prolonged  study  and  debate?  Of 
course  there  is  not. 

But  there  were  thousands  of  voters  who  did  not 
share  Mr.  Bourne's  electoral  reluctances.  Indeed  such 
reluctances  are  usually  felt  only  by  intelligence  and 
capacity.  It  is  the  fool  who  is  always  ready  with 
opinions,  verdicts,  and  decisions,  and  we  may  well  be- 
lieve that  the  length  of  the  ballot  cast  by  the  average 
voter  was  in  precise  proportion  to  the  length  of  his 
own  ears.  The  Italian  fruit  vendor,  the  Italian  fruit 
vendor's  young  woman,  the  embryo  stenographer,  the 
housemaid,  and  the  shopgirl,  were  all  solemnly  invited 
to  express  their  invaluable  opinions  on  matters  of 
statecraft  that  the  Hon.  Jonathan  Bourne  confessed 
himself  as  incompetent  to  determine.  The  grocer's 
young  man  and  the  garbage  collector  were  implored  to 
do  their  parts  in  a  decision  that  involved  the  expendi- 
ture of  $20,000,000,  and  we  need  not  doubt  that  their 
vanities  impelled  them  to  do  so,  while  those  whose 
opinions  were  worth  having  were  standing  aside  in  dis- 
gust and  contempt.  And  these  humiliating  absurdities 
are  imposed  upon  us  in  the  name  of  reform. 


The  story  is  not  peculiar  to  Oregon.  We  are  quite 
familiar  with  it  here  in  California.  It  has  been  told 
wherever  the  referendum  and  the  initiative  have  estab- 
lished themselves,  and  it  will  be  repeated  more  and  more 
disastrously  as  time  goes  on.  The  whole  system  must 
eventually  break  down  by  its  own  weight,  but  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  in  the  meantime  it  will  break  down  a 
good  many  other  things,  and  things  that  we  can  ill 
afford  to  lose. 

The  Film  Censorship. 

Mr.  John  Collier,  speaking  before  the  City  Club  of 
Brooklyn,  seems  to  have  made  it  clear  enough  that 
self-government  is  not  necessarily  the  legalized  tyranny 
of  a  majority,  and  that  unsanctioned  agreements  may 
actually  have  a  force  and  efficacy  wholly  unattainable 
by  statute  law.  Mr.  Collier's  topic  was  the  picture-film 
censorship.  That  there  is  such  a  censorship  we  are 
all  vaguely  aware.  The  fact  is  displayed  upon  nearly 
every  film  that  is  publicly  exhibited.  But  we  are  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Collier  for  an  exposition  of  the  nature 
of  a  supervision  that  is  certainly  salutary  and  that  acts 
as  a  restraint  upon  a  pictorial  exuberance  that  might 
easily  degenerate  into  a  scandal  and  a  nuisance. 

The  National  Board  of  Censors  consists  of  150  citi- 
zens of  both  sexes,  who  sit  in  judgment  upon  every  film 
intended  for  public  display.  This  committee  has  no 
legal  powers.  It  can  not  enforce  any  decision  that  it 
may  make.  The  law  is  indifferent  alike  to  its  licenses 
and  its  prohibitions,  and  its  actual  authority  is  no 
greater  than  that  of  a  social  club  or  a  debating  society. 
Nevertheless  this  board  of  censors  orders  the  annual  de- 
struction of  half  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  films,  and 
the  condemned  pictures  go  straight  to  the  scrap  heap 
without  protest  or  resistance.  There  is  no  friction,  no 
suspicion  of  undue  influence,  and  no  recrimination. 
There  is  not  a  legislature  in  the  world  that  receives 
the  unquestioned  obedience  given  to  the  decisions  of 
this  group  of  unpaid  and  unelected  men  and  women. 
All  the  police  in  New  York  could  not  add  one  jot  to 
its  effectiveness  or  authority.  Indeed  we  may  legiti- 
mately believe  that  law  and  police  force  would  instantly 
destroy  its  value.  If  this  board  were  organized  and 
sustained  by  the  legislature  we  all  know  that  it  would 
become  a  scandal  and  a  reproach  in  about  a  month. 

Into  the  wisdom  of  the  actual  censorship  there  is 
no  need  to  enter.  To  some  its  standards  will  appear 
to  be  too  broad,  while  others  will  think  that  they  are 
too  narrow.  Such  questions  must  always  depend  upon 
the  personal  equation.  But  at  least  it  is  neither  per- 
functory nor  time-serving,  since  it  destroys  annually 
half  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  property.  It  would  be 
an  unusual  law  that  could  do  that.  But  the  board  has 
certain  definite  standards  that  guide  and  regulate  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  its  members.  All  attacks  upon  re- 
ligion— any  religion — are  barred.  There  must  be  no 
crime  for  crime's  sake.  There  must  be  no  prurient  sug- 
gestiveness.  And  what  may  be  called  the  news  pic- 
ture must  be  historically  accurate. 

But  these  are  secondary  matters  that  must  always 
involve  an  amicable  difference  of  opinion.  The  su- 
preme fact  is  this  triumphant  exhibition  of  self-govern- 
ment, and  it  seems  to  be  about  the  only  example  of 
self-government  that  we  have.  Amid  a  very  orgy  of 
coercions  and  legal  brutalities,  all  perpetrated  in  the 
name  of  self-government,  the  National  Board  of  Film 
Censors  seems  to  be  the  only  evidence  that  we  are 
actually  "getting  there,"  and  to  be,  in  very  truth,  the 
first  fruits  of  a  rational  civilization.  Coercive  legisla- 
tion is  no  more  than  a  thin  veneer  upon  a  basis  of 
barbarism.  Compulsive  laws  and  police  are  but  a  step 
from  savagery,  a  slight  advance  over  the  aboriginal 
war  club  so  astonishingly  like  the  policeman's  staff. 
True  civilization  is  mutual  agreement,  without  sanctions 
and  without  force.  We  are  still  a  long  way  from  it, 
but  the  board  of  censors  proves  it  to  be  within  sight. 

There  is  hardly  a  social  problem  that  could  not  be 
solved  in  the  same  way  if  we  had  but  the  courage  to 
try  it,  to  place  less  reliance  upon  a  crude  legislation 
that  invariably  awakes  resentments  and  resistances  and 
more  reliance  upon  a  public  opinion  that  would  be 
irresistible  if  it  were  allowed  to  grow.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain "sweet  reasonableness"  in  every  human  being  that 
always  responds  to  the  cooperative  appeal,  that  is  al- 
ways inclined  to  compromise  and  to  agreement.  We 
have  been  so  swaddled  in  laws  that  we  are  almost 
blinded  to  the  better  way  and  to  the  marvelous  organ- 
izing powers  of  the  race  if  only  those  powers  are 
allowed  to  assert  themselves  spontaneously  and 
naturally.     But  at  least  we  have  an  object  lesson. 


WASHINGTON   LETTER. 


Marriage  of  the  President's  Second   Daughter— An   Incident 
at  the  Other  End  of  the  Social  Scale. 


Washington.  November  29,  1913. 

Turning  its  attention  from  the  currency  bill  and  the 
Mexican  situation,  Washington  paid  tribute  to  Cupid 
when  Jessie  Woodrow  Wilson  was  married  to  Francis 
Bowes  Sayre  in  the  historic  old  East  Room  of  the 
White  House  this  week.  The  human  interest  side  of 
Washington  was  very  prominent  in  the  preparations  for 
the  wedding  and  in  the  events  immediately  following. 

The  marriage  service  which  united  the  daughter  of 
the  President  to  the  young  lawyer  of  New  York  was  a 
unique  combination  of  the  Episcopal  and  Presbyterian 
forms.  In  the  latter  the  word  "obey"  is  not  included 
in  the  promise  of  "to  love,  honor,  and  obey,"  but  upon 
the  bride's  special  request  it  was  inserted. 

Showing  the  national  and  pardonable  interest  in  the 
wedding  of  the  President's  daughter,  hundreds  of  men 
and  women  who  knew  neither  the  bride  nor  bridegroom 
sent  presents  to  the  White  House.  Included  in  the  list 
of  presents  were  barrels  of  potatoes,  baskets  of  onions, 
carrots,  rag  carpets,  pots  and  pans,  clothes-lines,  tubs, 
monkey-wrenches,  wash-wringers,  pies,  apples,  and  all 
sorts  of  provisions. 

Another  human  side  of  the  wedding  was  the  unhappi- 
uess  of  Miss  Blanche  Nevin,  favorite  aunt  of  the  bride- 
groom. "I  don't  suppose  I  should  really  tell  any  one 
that  I  am  unhappy,"  said  Miss  Nevin,  "but  nevertheless 
I  am.  The  reason  is  because  Miss  Wilson — or  to  put  it 
right,  now,  Mrs.  Sayre — has  gained  and  I  have  lost. 
In  the  past  Francis  has  always  considered  his  mother 
and  myself  first.  Now,  as  is  quite  natural,  he  will  con- 
sider his  wife  first.  He  will  be  molded  to  her  way  of 
thinking,  and  gradually  I  am  afraid  we  two  old  women, 
his  mother  and  myself,  will  be  in  a  measure  forgotten. 
I  am,  of  course,  happy  that  he  is  married  and  will  be 
happy — happy  because  he  chose  such  a  sweet  and 
sensible  girl — but  it  hurts  my  heart  to  think  that  I  will 
not  be  among  the  first  to  be  thought  of  by  him  in  the 
future.  I  am  not  conceited  in  saying  that  I  have  always 
been  his  favorite.  Now  it  will  be  different.  It  will 
mean  that  he  will  not  come  to  me  for  loving  words; 
that  he  will  not  come  to  me  when  he  is  worried  and 
tired,  and  needs  comfort.  His  wife  will  be  the  one  to 
whom  he  will  go  at  these  times,  and  his  mother  and 
myself  will  be  left  out  more  than  we  ever  were. 

"Miss  Wilson — now  there  I  go  again ! — but  it  will  be 
awfully  hard  to  call  her  Mrs.  Sayre — made  one  of  the 
prettiest  brides  I  have  ever  seen.  The  way  she  turned 
her  head  towards  Francis  before  that  crowd  showed 
plainer  than  words  that  she  thinks  he  is  the  greatest 
man  in  the  world,  and  I  agree  with  her  on  that  point 
absolutely.  He  is  the  greatest  man — or  I  had  better  say, 
Doy — in  the  world."         

There  were  many  gay  and  happy  people  at  the 
wedding,  and  afterwards  there  was  an  informal  dance 
in  the  East  Room,  where  the  tango  proved  its  popu- 
larity. Until  late  in  the  nighjf  the  close  friends  of  the 
family  celebrated  the  marriage.  There  was  one  girl 
present,  however,  who  must  have  had  some  heart- 
burnings. Miss  Genevieve  Clark,  daughter  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  is  nearing  the  marriageable  age, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  popular  debutantes  in  Washing- 
ton. Prior  to  the  Baltimore  convention  she  had  every 
reason  to  expect  that  if  she  should  marry  within  the 
next  four  years  she  would  be  a  White  House  bride. 
Her  father  had  won  a  popular  majority  in  the  pri- 
maries, and  soon  after  the  Baltimore  convention  opened 
he  obtained  a  majority  of  votes  in  that  assemblage. 
History  does  not  record  another  case  where  a  Demo- 
crat obtaining  a  majority  of  votes  in  a  convention  was 
not  gracefully  conceded  the  two-thirds  necessary  for  his 
nomination.  Clark's  case  was  an  exception.  Just  as 
he  seemed  on  the  verge  of  being  nominated  he  lost  and 
Wilson  won  the  prize.  Nevertheless  Miss  Clark  showed 
no  signs  of  chagrin  and  was  one  of  the  merriest  young 
ladies  at  the  White  House.  Her  congratulations  to  the 
bride  were  enthusiastic  and  sincere. 


Captain  "Bill"  McDonald.  United  States  marshal  for 
northern  Texas,  former  body-guard  of  President  Wil- 
son, a  veteran  Texas  ranger,  had  a  different  kind  of 
trouble.  He  received  a  nicely  engraved  invitation  to 
attend  the  White  House  wedding  and  arrived  at  the 
capital  early,  wearing  a  broad  Texas  sombrero.  Cap- 
tain Bill  said  he  was  somewhat  embarrassed  as  to  how 
he  was  to  be  dressed.  "Wouldn't  it  be  possible,"  he  in- 
quired, "for  me  to  go  in  my  ordinary  street  clothes?' 
His  friends  assured  him  that  he  would  have  to  "dress 
up."  "Then,"  said  Captain  Bill,  "I  reckon  I'll  have  to 
get  some  one  to  help  me  get  harnessed.  It  will  be  like 
putting  a  new  harness  on  a  bronco  mule  that  has  never 
been  bridled.  I  really  think  that  I  ought  to  be  excused 
from  wearing  formal  afternoon  dress,  but  I  suppose  I 
will  have  to  yield  to  convention." 

Three  of  his  friends  proving  themselves  good  Samari- 
tans worked  all  morning  on  Captain  Bill  to  squeeze 
him  into  a  frock  coat  and  tie  his  cravat.  He  thought 
he  should  take  his  revolvers  along,  but  they  finally  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  leave  them  behind.  He  shook  his 
head  ruefully,  said  that  he  really  felt  that  he  should 
have  his  guns,  "because  you  can't  never  tell  whal  ill 
happen."  

There    were    several    thousand    people 
White    House   while   the   ceremony   was   on. 
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December  6,  1913. 


Sullivan,  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  policemen  on  duty 
at  the  White  House,  demonstrated  that  he  knows  how 
Lo  handle  a  crowd.  "You  can  make  people  do  anything 
you  want  if  you  play  on  their  vanity,"  he  said.  '"See 
that  orderly  gathering  I  have  got  lined  up  on  the  other 
side?  Well,  I  got  them  all  bunched  up  that  way  waiting 
to  have  their  pictures  taken. 

"I  just  simply  mentioned  that  if  they  would  stand 
back  of  the  curbstone  the  photographer  could  make  a 
better  picture,  and  you  should  have  seen  them  start  to 
pose.  One  man  who  was  on  this  side  of  the  street  ran 
over  to  the  curb  so  as  not  to  miss  the  picture.  They 
have  been  standing  there  now  for  some  time,  but  the 
photographer  has  not  arrived,  and  I  don't  believe  he 
will." 

And  then  a  thin  individual  broke  from  the  crowd  and 
seemed  to  be  trying  to  squeeze  through  the  fence 
palings.  "They  didn't  have  all  this  fuss  when  I  got 
married."  he  said  irritably.  "No,  but  I'll  bet  there  was 
a  lot  of  fuss  afterwards,"  retorted  a  fat  man  standing 
near — and  the  crowd  roared. 

Mr.  Sayre  and  his  best  man,  Dr.  Grenfell,  were  held 
up  at  the  main  gate  when  they  were  about  to  go  into 
the  White  House.  Patrolman  Murphy  stepped  up  to 
the  door  and  asked  for  the  card,  as  he  had  done  for  the 
other  guests.  He  didn't  recognize  the  occupants.  "But 
1  am  Mr.  Sayre,"  explained  the  bridegroom  while  the 
officer  waited.  "I  know;  but  there  are  a  lot  of  Mr. 
Sayres  today,  sir,"  replied  the  officer.  "I  am  the  bride- 
groom, Francis  B.  Sayre."  But  the  policeman  insisted 
that  he  find  his  card,  and  the  automobile  stood  in  line 
delaying  all  those  in  the  rear  until  the  bridegroom 
finally  found  means  of  identifying  himself. 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 


The  list  of  guests  to  the  White  House  wedding  was 
extremely  limited.  Only  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  the 
Vice-President,  and  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  New  Jersey  delegation  in  Congress 
were  invited  from  the  congressional  set.  Of  course  all 
the  members  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  were 
invited.  The  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  stand 
upon  a  very  high  plane  in  Washington.  They  see  the 
politicians  come  and  go,  and  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  President.  The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
leally  is  in  a  better  position  than  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  because  his  moulding  of  the  destiny  of 
the  nation  extends  over  a  longer  period  and  sometimes 
leaves  a  greater  impress. 

The  justices,  without  a  single  exception,  accepted  the 
invitation  of  the  President  and  Mrs.  Wilson  to  attend 
the  wedding  of  their  daughter.  They  were  among  the 
most  distinguished  guests  at  the  White  House.  And 
yet,  showing  one  of  those  sharp  contrasts  that  are 
furnished  in  few  places  besides  Washington,  indicating 
the  simplicity  and  democracy  of  the  highest  tribunal 
in  the  land,  Chief  Justice  White  and  four  of  the  asso- 
ciate justices  only  a  few  days  before  had  crowded  into 
the  humble  little  negro  shack  where  Archie  Lewis,  the 
colored  messenger  of  the  Supreme  Court,  had  ended  his 
days. 

For  sixty-four  years  Archie  Lewis  had  served  as  a 
messenger  in  the  Supreme  Court.  When  he  first  en- 
tered upon  his  work  Chief  Justice  Taney  was  presiding 
over  the  Supreme  Court.  He  was  serving  the  court 
when  three  of  the  justices  who  attended  his  funeral  were 
born — Justices  Day,  Van  Devanter,  and  Lamar.  Chief 
Justice  White  and  Justice  Holmes,  the  fifth  member  of 
the  court  attending  the  funeral,  had  not  yet  started  to 
school  when  Lewis  began  his  duties  in  the  Supreme 
Court.  Lewis  was  born  in  1833  and  was  eighty-two 
years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  claimed  to  have 
served  two-thirds  of  all  the  men  who  have  occupied 
the  supreme  bench,  and  he  had  a  fund  of  anecdotes 
about  the  celebrated  men  he  had  known. 

"He  was  a  man  of  great  character/'  said  Justice 
Willis  Van  Devanter.  "He  had  a  wonderful  disposi- 
tion and  endeared  himself  to  my  associates  and  myself. 
He  worked  up  to  a  few  days  ago,  and  died  suddenly. 
This  old  colored  man  was  of  such  fine  character  that 
the  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  determined  to  at- 
tend his  funeral."  All  of  which  goes  to  show  that  it  is 
not  merely  the  daughter  of  the  President,  or  the  Presi- 
dent himself,  who  receives  homage  from  the  Supreme 
Court.  Doing  small  things  well  brings  almost  as  much 
reward  as  being  born  of  illustrious  parents.  Sometimes 
it  brings  even  greater  reward. 

Elizabeth  Holcombe. 


The  imperial  forestry  bureau  of  Japan  has  recently 
been  encouraging  the  growth  of  camphor  trees  in  order 
to  bring  the  production  of  raw  material  up  to  the  de- 
mand for  it.  Under  the  direction  of  the  forestry  bu- 
reau each  prefectural  government  in  Kyushu  has  been 
cultivating  model  camphor  forests,  and  private  indi- 
viduals have  greatly  increased  the  number  of  trees  on 
their  estates.  The  number  of  camphor  trees  in 
Kyushu  is  over  500,000,  while  the  area  devoted  to  their 
cultivation  is  more  than  60.000  acres.  Up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  all  refined  camphor  has  been  made  at  the  sac- 
rifice of  the  tree,  but  recent  experiments,  using  only 
the  leaves  and  twigs,  have  been  remarkably  successful. 
As  a  result  the  trees  will  no  longer  be  felled,  and  as 
they  grow  larger  the  value  of  camphor  forests  will  in- 
crease year  by  year. 

hough  Nebraska  has  been  termed  "the  state  with- 
mine/'  it  ranks  first  in  the  production  of  pumice.  ' 
■r  less  than  one  per  cent  of  the  total  output  of  pumice 
-mes  from  other  states. 


The  increasing  attention  now  being  given  to  Mr.  Taft's 
occasional  utterances  on  public  affairs  seems  to  suggest  that 
the  ex-President  is  in  a  fair  way  to  become  a  sort  of  national 
sage.  The  functions  of  the  national  sage  have  been  well 
understood  in  some  others  countries,  and  notably  in  England, 
where  the  opinions  of  such  men  as  Lord  Rosebery  and  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith  have  been  usually  received  with  the  considera- 
tion due  to  their  disinterestedness  and  therefore  to  their 
precise  value.  In  a  recent  lecture  to  the  students  of  Hill 
School  Mr.  Taft  sketched  some  of  the  constitutional  powers 
of  the  President,  with  a  special  emphasis  upon  the  pardoning 
power.  He  said  frankly  that  he  had  been  deceived  by  medical 
experts  in  the  matter  of  the  pardon  that  he  extended  to 
Charles  W.  Morse.  He  had  been  told  that  Morse  was  near 
death,  and  in  order  to  ascertain  the  facts  he  had  instituted 
an  inquiry  through  the  Army  Medical  Corps.  The  resulting 
report  was  to  the  effect  that  Morse  was  in  the  last  stage  of  a 
fatal  disease,  and  upon  the  strength  of  this  report  he  ordered 
that  the  prisoner  be  released.  This,  said  Mr.  Taft,  shakes 
one's  faith  in  expert  examinations.  Certainly  it  does.  Faith 
in  the  medical  certificate  is  now  nearly  universal,  pathetic, 
and  imbecile.  It  is  allowed  to  exercise  an  almost  incalculable 
power  over  human  liberty,  a  power  greater  than  that  of 
judges  or  governors.  And  yet  the  medical  certificate  to  any 
effect  whatsoever  is  invariably  purchaseable  somewhere.  It 
is  one  of  the  cheapest  commodities  of  the  day.  Apart  from 
the  ascertained  character  of  the  man  who  signs  it,  the  medical 
certificate  has  about  the  same  practical  value  as  the  predic- 
tions of  a   fortune-teller. 


The  whale  is  usually  supposed  to  be  an  innocuous  animal, 
and  not  lightly  would  we  assail  a  character  for  virtue  that 
has  been  wrell  established.  But  Captain  Scott's  diaries  show 
that  the  "killer"  whale  is  a  veritable  demon,  and  an  intelli- 
gent demon  at  that.  He  tells  us  that  on  one  occasion  the 
ship's  photographer,  Ponting,  and  two  dogs  were  on  an  ice 
floe  when  they  were  attacked  by  six  or  seven  whales.  The 
method  of  assault  was  ingenious.  The  animals  swam  under 
the  ice  and  smashed  it  by  blows  from  their  bodies  with  the 
evident  intention  of  shaking  their  victims  into  the  water. 
"Then  it  was  clear  that  the  whales  shared  our  astonishment, 
for  one  after  another  their  huge,  hideous  heads  shot  vertically 
into  the  air  through  the  cracks  which  they  had  made.  As 
they  reared  them  to  a  height  of  six  or  eight  feet  it  was  pos- 
sible to  see  their  tawny  head  markings,  their  small,  glistening 
eyes,  and  their  terrible  array  of  teeth — by  far  the  largest  and 
the  most  terrifying  in  the  world.  There  can  not  be  a  doubt 
Chat  they  looked  up  to  see  what  had  happened  to  Ponting  and 
his  dogs.  .  .  .  That  they  could  display  such  deliberate 
cunning,  that  they  were  able  to  break  ice  of  such  thickness 
(at  least  two  and  a  half  feet)  and  that  they  could  act  in 
unison  were  a  revelation  to   us." 


It  has  taken  the  people  of  Bavaria  a  long  time  to  recognize 
the  hopeless  insanity  of  King  Otto,  although  it  was  evident 
enough  that  he  was  violently  mad  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  and 
actually  before  his  accession  to  the  throne.  The  medical  com- 
missioners appointed  to  report  officially  upon  the  king's  condi- 
tion had  an  easy  task  before  them.  Otto  took  no  notice  of  the 
visitors  even  when  they  spoke  to  him.  He  gazed  fixedly  at  a 
padded  door,  apparently  listening  to  imaginary  voices  upon  the 
other  side,  and  sometimes  he  broke  out  into  ravings,  throwing 
his  hat  upon  the  floor,  and  pacing  up  and  down  like  a  wild  ani- 
mal. The  feeling  of  loyalty  must  be  very  strong  in  Bavaria 
to  tolerate  a  maniac  on  the  throne  for  nearly  thirty  years. 
And  yet,  who  knows  ?  There  may  be  worse  things  than  mad 
kin.^s.  Sane  and  ambitious  kings,  for  example.  Kings  who 
hate  and  resist  the  spread  of  popular  rights.  Kings  who  look 
with  envy  upon  autocracy  and  strive  to  attain  to  it.  On 
second  thoughts  there  may  be  much  to  be  said  for  mad  kings, 
even  kings  so  mad  that  they  must  be  forcibly  fed,  like  poor 
Otto.  

The  whole  of  Europe  is  now  sending  up  a  chorus  of 
lamentation  at  a  waning  birth  rate.  In  England  the  rate  is 
now  the  lowest  upon  record.  Sixteen  other  countries  show 
a  decrease,  and  it  is  only  in  Russia  that  the  fall  is  so  slight 
as  to  be  insignificant.  But  it  is  by  no  means  insignificant 
that  Russia  should  be  the  one  exception.  The  level  of  intelli- 
gence in  Russia  is  lower  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe, 
and  a  low  intelligence  usually  means  a  low  sense  of  respon- 
sibility. In  other  words  Russia  sustains  her  birth  rate  be- 
cause she  does  not  know  any  better,  because  she  is  not  suf- 
ficiently educated  to  cut  her  coat  according  to  her  cloth.  In- 
telligence, whether  in  individuals  or  in  nations,  usually  tends 
toward  small  families  and  good  ones.  Intelligence  and  tht. 
size  of  the  family  are  usually  in  inverse  proportion.  That  the 
stress  of  life  throughout  Europe  has  had  the  effect  of  di- 
minishing the  size  of  the  family  is  therefore  a  matter  for 
congratulation,  and  not  for  regret.  It  is  a  proof  that  human 
conduct  is  at  last  beginning  to  shape  itself  to  conditions. 
Consternation  at  low  birth  rates  proceeds  either  from  ig- 
norance of  social  law  or  from  militarism,  either  from  the 
folly  of  estimating  values  by  weight,  measure,  and  count,  or 
from  the  wickedness  of  assuming  that  military  needs  are  the 
one   standard  of   human   utilities. 


Russian  and  German  celebrations  of  the  fall  of  Napoleon 
have  had  an  unexpected  result.  Intended  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  patriotism  toward  its  own  prowess  they  have  served 
rather  to  emphasize  the  greatness  of  the  man  who  was  over- 
thrown.    No  one  speaks  of  the  valor  that  rid  Europe  of  the 

".dow  that  lay  across  the  land.  Every  one  speaks  of  the 
v  fentous  greatness  of  the  man  who  threw  that  shadow. 
*-ne  human  mind  is  irresistibly  attracted  toward  mystery,  and 
peculiarly  so  when  mystery  and  achievement  go  hand  in  hand. 


And  there  is  no  such  mystery  as  the  genius  that  obtains  re- 
sults without  a  recourse  to  any  of  the  mechanism  indis- 
pensable to  lesser  minds,  that  is  able  to  know  without  any 
of  the  machinery  of  knowledge,  and  that  can  act  over  wide 
areas  as  it  were  by  direct  volition.  There  have  been  per- 
sistent efforts  to  drag  Napoleon  down  into  the  ranks  of  hu- 
manity, to  account  for  him,  to  explain  him,  and  to  classify 
him.  And  the  net  result  of  all  these  attempts  is  the  present 
unanimity  with  which  Europe  adores  the  memory  of  the  man 
whom  she  once  united  to  destroy. 


The  lot  of  Dr.  Keshava  Devi  Shastri  is  certainly  a  hard 
one.  This  learned  Hindu  gentleman  was  invited  by  the  purity 
people  to  come  all  the  way  from  India  in  order  to  explain 
to  the  Purity  Congress  here  how  much  progress  the  great 
work  had  made  in  India.  During  the  course  of  an  interview 
Dr.  Shastri  found  occasion  to  speak  lightly  of  the  work  done 
in  India  by  Christian  missionaries.  He  said  that  the  mis- 
sionary work  had  made  no  headway  in  his  native  land,  and 
that  if  its  complete  failure  were  more  generally  known  there 
would  be  no  more  subscriptions  in  aid  of  a  quite  hopeless 
undertaking.  Dr.  Shastri  went  on  to  say  that  the  missionary 
in  India  "lives  like  a  lord  with  a  retinue  of  servants,"  a  state- 
ment that  has  often  been  made  before,  and  upon  high  au- 
thority, but  usually  by  those  who  were  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  theological  Black  Hand.  But  Dr.  Shastri  has  now  re- 
ceived an  object  lesson  in  the  propriety  of  suppressing  un- 
welcome truths.  The  purity  people  have  promptly  canceled 
all  his  lecture  engagements  and  he  has  been  invited  to  return 
to  his  own  country  as  soon  as  may  be.  Apparently  no  one 
without  church  affiliations  may  belong  to  the  great  purity 
movement.  A  zeal  for  Christian  missions  is  an  essential  part 
of  membership.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  one  woman  delegate 
that  she  protested  against  this  display  of  hypocritical  in- 
tolerance, but  she  was  in  a  hopeless  minority.  But  we  can 
at  least  profit  by  the  incident  to  give  deserved  publicity  to 
the  opinion  of  a  Hindu  scholar  and  reformer  as  to  the  true 
nature   of   Indian   missions. 


Dr.  Andrew  D.  White,  formerly  American  ambassador  to 
Germany  and  Russia,  is  led  to  express  his  surprise  at  the 
popularity  of  the  opera  bouffe  Sulzer  among  the  Jews  of  the 
East  Side  in  New  York.  It  was  Sulzer  who  was  largely  in- 
strumental in  annulling  the  treaty  with  Russia  on  account  of 
her  Jewish  policy,  not  that  Sulzer  cared  for  the  Jews  any 
more  than  Judas  Iscariot  cared  for  the  poor,  but  because  he 
had  a  keen  eye  upon  the  Jewish  vote.  As  a  result,  says  Dr. 
White,  we  have  now  no  treaty  with  Russia,  and  theoretically 
no  American  has  a  right  to  enter  Russia  or  any  claim  upon 
Russian  laws  for  protection.  And  so  far  from  benefiting  the 
Russian  Jews,  Dr.  White  says  that  "for  several  generations  it 
is  probable  that  no  Jews  will  be  allowed  to  enter."  Why 
Sulzer  should  be  regarded  as  a  Jewish  benefactor  is  there- 
fore one  of  the  insoluble  problems  of  the  human  mind. 


There  has  been  a  general  tendency  to  believe  that  the 
current  attacks  upon  the  government  of  Portugal  have  been 
due  not  so  much  to  the  facts  of  the  case  as  to  a  European 
prejudice  against  a  new  republic.  Possibly  prejudice  has 
played  its  usual  part,  but  since  the  French  press  has  now 
joined  in  the  outcry  we  may  believe  that  there  is  fire  as  well 
as  smoke.  Portugal,  say^  a  number  of  French  newspapers,  is  a 
welter  of  anarchy  and  of  oppressive  cruelty.  Laws  are  in 
abeyance,  the  prisons  are  full  of  men  whose  unobtrusive 
opinions  are  their  worst  crimes,  the  public  debt  is  increasing, 
and  a  general  apprehension  has  paralyzed  trade  and  com- 
merce. During  the  last  few  years  we  have  ecstatically  wel- 
comed the  overthrow  of  three  "despotisms"  and  hailed  the 
emergence  of  three  peoples  into  the  light  of  freedom  and 
progress.  These  three  peoples  are  the  Chinese,  the  Mexicans, 
and  the  Portuguese.  

Mr.  Macmillan's  defense  of  the  publisher  has  called  forth 
some  spirited  rejoinders.  A  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Sun  reminds  us  that  "The  Broad  Highway,"  by  Jeffery  Far- 
nol,  was  submitted  to  six  leading  houses  and  rejected  by  all 
of  them.  At  last  "one  of  the  firm"  read  it  and  said  that  "any 
man  who  can  make  me  smell  bacon  frying  under  a  hedgerow 
will  hold  the  public,"  and  hold  the  public  it  surely  did,  for  it 
became  a  best  seller.  The  correspondent  in  question  says 
that  the  publisher  can  usually  be  trusted  to  reject  without 
benefit  of  clergy  any  book  that  has  a  touch  of  novelty  about 
it.  A  sound,  straight  told,  and  healthy  yarn  does  not  stand 
the  slightest  chance.  But  then  what  can  we  do  about  it? 
The  publisher  is  risking  his  own  money,  not  ours,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  valid  way  to  compel  him  to  revise  his  stand- 
ards. The  only  relief  is  to  sneer  at  the  incapacity  of  the 
expert,  and  we  have  been  doing  this  for  some  time  past. 

Sidney  G.  P.   Coryn. 


Eight  concerns  in  Europe  supply  the  larger  part  of 
the  world  with  moving-picture  films,  and  the  price  paid 
to  procure  good  pictures  is  surprising.  There  is  the 
instance  of  the  makers  of  the  film  showing  Forbes- 
Robertson  as  Hamlet,  who  paid  $75,000  for  the  use  oi 
a  castle  and  costumed  400  people  for  the  purpose.  The 
whole  expenditure  was  $250,000,  but  the  company  sold 
3,000,000  feet  of  that  film  for  $750,000.  To  obtain  the 
pictures  of  Scott  in  the  Antarctic  $250,000  was  ex- 
pended, and  the  royalty  already  collected  by  Mrs.  Scott 
exceeds  the  original  cost  of  the  picture. 


Xew  Jersey  is  the 
mineral  producer  in 
resources  constitutes 
over  fifty  per  cent  of 
claj  products  of  the 
of  brick  and  tile  and 
in  the  United  . 


only  state  of  any  importance  as  a 
which  the  utilization  of  the  clay 
the  chief  industry  and  represents 
the  total  output  of  the  state.  The 
state  have  included  every  variety 
every  variety  of  pottery  produced 
^s  classified  by  the  federal  survey. 


December  6,  1913. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


THE  WITCH'S  RING. 

The  Man  Who  Was  Devoid  of  Superstition. 


A  very  curious,  straggling,  sleepy  old  village  is  Ad- 
Jingtune.  Half  a  century  behind  the  rest  of  the  world, 
it  still  sits  between  the  green  hills  of  an  Eastern  state, 
with  its  elbows  on  its  knees  and  its  chin  in  its  hands, 
musing  on  bygone  days,  when  old  King  George  held 
the  land  under  his  sway,  and  when,  as  its  old  folk 
sagely  remark,  things  were  not  as  they  are  now.  There 
are  a  great  many  old  people  in  Adlingtune — in  fact, 
very  few  die  young  there.  The  atmosphere  is  so  dreamy 
and  peaceful  that  excitement  can  not  exist,  and  the 
wear  and  tear  of  the  busy  world  is  unknown,  or,  at 
most,  only  hums  faintly  over  the  hills,  like  the  buzzing 
of  a  fly  on  a  sunny  pane  on  a  summer  day.  And  so 
they  still  sit  in  their  chimney  corners  from  year  to 
year,  and  muse,  and  doze,  and  dream,  until  they  dream 
their  lives  away  and  take  their  final  sleep.  It  was  to 
an  old  crone  of  this  description  that  I  was  indebted  for 
my  adventure. 

In  the  course  of  my  idle  ramblings  about  the  village 
I  chanced  one  day  to  peer  over  a  crumbling  wall  and 
discovered  an  old,  disused  burial-ground.  The  brown 
slabs  were  broken,  prostrate,  and  scattered,  with  only 
here  and  there  a  forlorn,  unsteady  stone  standing 
wearily  and  waiting  for  the  time  to  come  when  it,  too, 
might  fall  down  and  rest  with  the  sleepers  beneath. 
Scrambling  over  the  low  wall,  I  stooped  about  among 
the  grass,  pushing  away  the  tangled  masses  of  vines  and 
leaves  from  the  faces  of  slabs  that  I  might  read  the  in- 
scriptions there.  But  the  suns  and  storms  of  over  an 
hundred  years  had  obliterated  nearly  all  the  letters,  so 
that  only  portions  of  names  and  dates  remained. 
Finally,  down  in  a  deep  corner  of  the  enclosure,  where 
the  weeds  grew  densest  and  the  shade  was  darkest,  I 
found  an  old  stone  which,  leaning  forward,  had  pro 
tected  its  face  from  the  storms,  and  on  this  stone  I  read 
the  words:  BARBARA    CONWAIL. ' 

BORN    1670,   DIED    1730.      AGE,   60   YEARS. 

Having  been  lawfully  executed  for  the  practice  of  witchcraft. 
My  curiosity  was  at  once  aroused.  I  inquired  of 
several  persons  as  to  the  history  of  this  woman,  but 
without  success  for  a  time.  Finally,  however,  I  found 
an  old  woman  who  told  me  the  history  of  Barbara  Con- 
wail  as  it  had  been  handed  down  by  her  ancestors : 

Living  in  an  old  stone  house  at  the  edge  of  the  vil- 
lage, she  was  rarely  seen — for  no  one  ever  crossed  her 
threshold — save  when  she  was  occasionally  met  by  a 
frightened  party  of  children  idling  away  a  summer 
afternoon's  holiday  in  the  woods,  when  she  would  scowl 
and  pass  away,  stooping  along  over  the  fields,  gathering 
herbs  with  which  to  brew  her  mighty  potions.  No  one 
ever  interfered  with  her,  however,  until  a  sad  year  came 
to  Adlingtune. 

An  epidemic  broke  out  and  raged  with  a  fury  that 
nothing  could  withstand.  People  began  to  mutter  that 
Barbara  the  witch  was  the  cause  of  it.  Passing  along 
the  road,  she  was  stoned  by  a  party  of  boys,  to  whom 
she  turned  and,  shaking  her  bony  hand,  shrieked  that 
the  curse  was  upon  them. 

Two  of  the  lads  sickened  and  died  in  a  few  days, 
and  though  scores  were  carried  away  in  a  like  manner, 
an  especial  import  was  attached  to  their  death.  Bar- 
bara began  to  be  watched.  They  looked  through  her 
windows  at  midnight  and  found  her  bending  over  a 
seething  cauldron,  throwing  in  herbs,  muttering  ca- 
balistic words,  and  stirring  the  mixture  with  what  they 
reported  to  be  a  human  bone.  Old  Barbara  was  work 
mg  her  charms. 

So  when  one  morning  a  man  came  into  town,  bruised 
and  covered  with  mud,  and  testified  that  as  he  rode 
past  old  Barbara's  house  at  twelve  o'clock  the  night 
before  he  saw  the  Arch  Fiend  and  the  witch  in  con- 
versation upon  the  housetop,  surrounded  by  flames, 
and  laughing  fiendishly  in  the  lurid  glare  as  they 
shook  their  fists  at  the  plague-stricken  village  sleeping 
below,  his  tale  found  ready  credence.  The  fact  that 
he  was  an  habitual  drunkard,  and  had  on  more  than  one 
occasion  rolled  from  his  horse  in  a  drunken  stupor  and 
passed  the  night  in  a  ditch,  dreaming  wild  dreams,  did 
not  in  the  least  detract  from  the  belief  of  the  villagers 
in  his  account  of  this  scene;  and  when  he  related  how 
this  pair  of  demons  had  pounced  upon  him  and  had 
first  tortured  and  then  thrown  him  senseless  into  a 
ditch  their  indignation  became  uncontrollable. 

Old  Barbara  was  tried,  condemned,  and  hanged, 
though  she  protested  in  her  innocence  to  the  last.  The 
little  sum  of  money  found  in  her  possession  was  used  to 
buy  that  gravestone — as  no  one  would  dare  appropriate 
it — and  to  this  day,  if  any  one  were  bold  enough  to  go 
to  her  grave  at  midnight  on  the  'same  day  of  the  year 
on  which  she  was  hanged  and  say:  "Barbara,  I  believe 
you  were  innocent,"  at  the  same  time  stretching  out  his 
hand  over  the  grave,  she  would  appear  to  him  and  place 
in  his  hand  a  talisman. 

This  talisman  would  bring  good  fortune  as  long  as  he 
retained  it.  but  at  some  time  in  his  life  the  witch  would 
10  hira  and  claim  her  own. 
Tie  old  v. '  man  ended  her  story  in  a  low,  impressive 
monol  lich,  with  her  earnestness  and  sincere  be- 

lief in  what  she  said,  almost  carried  conviction  to  me 
in   suite  of  reason.     As   I   sauntered   away,   ridiculing 
;:i    rant  and  superstitious  village  folk.  I   found 
'    unconsciously  wandering  back  through 
g  f  to  the  witch's  grave.     Carelessly 

)tion,  I  was  surprised  to  find  that 


upon  that  very  day  was  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  her  death,  and  still  more  surprised  when 
the  thought  occurred  to  me  of  watching  at  her  grave 
that  night.  I  ridiculed  and  scoffed  the  idea.  Where 
was  my  boasted  common  sense  and  incredulity?  But, 
still  returning  ever,  came  that  wayward  thing  called 
fancy — and  it  conquered. 

The  world  was  wild  and  weird  that  night  when  I 
stole  forth  from  the  village.  The  wind  was  moaning 
through  the  trees  and  sobbing  piteously ;  the  black 
clouds  were  driven  in  broken  patches  across  the  sky, 
now  letting  down  the  moonshine,  and  again  shrouding 
all  in  blackest  night,  and  making  the  shadows  chase 
each  other  about  and  steal  around  corners  upon  one  in 
a  manner  that  made  me  wince  in  spite  of  myself. 
Climbing  the  low  stone  wall — rather  nervously,  I  con- 
fess— I  stole  away  through  the  old,  downtrodden 
graves,  pushing  through  the  weeds  and  briars  as 
silently  as  possible,  and  making  my  way  toward  that 
dark,  dreary  corner  where  the  old  witch  reposed.  A 
graveyard  at  noon  is  a  very  different  spot  from  a 
graveyard  at  midnight,  especially  if  one  is  there  to 
seek  an  interview  with  a  spirit. 

I  reached  the  place  and  stood  by  the  tomb.  It  still 
lacked  a  few  minutes  of  twelve,  and  as  I  stood  there 
watching  the  moonlight  flitting  over  the  graves,  I 
longed  for  a  little  ray  to  creep  in  with  me.  But  no — 
approaching  and  receding  and  wavering  all  about  me, 
it  never  touched  this  grave,  but  fled  away  as  often  as  it 
approached,  as  though  frightened  at  the  black  shadow 
forever  lurking  there. 

By  and  by  the  village  clock  tolled  twelve.  As  the 
slow,  tremulous  tones  stole  out  on  the  night,  the  wind 
ceased  moaning,  the  clouds  covered  the  face  of  the 
moon,  the  insects  stopped  chirping,  and  when  the  last 
stroke  was  finished,  the  almost  unbearable  silence  was 
broken  only  by  my  own  breathing,  which  I  strove  in 
vain  to  suppress.  The  darkness  was  intense,  and  I 
could  see  nothing.  A  terrible  feeling  of  guilt  and  terror 
seized  me  that  I,  a  mortal,  should  be  intruding  there  at 
such  an  hour.  Mechanically  I  strove  to  speak  the 
words  I  had  been  told,  but  my  lips  refused  to  form  a 
sound. 

Still  I  stood  in  that  awful,  black  silence,  chilled  with 
fear,  until  with  a  mighty  effort  I  reached  out  my  arm 
over  the  grave  and  grasped — a  hand. 

It  was  only  for  an  instant — not  that,  for  it  was  jerked 
away  in  a  twinkling — but  long  enough  to  feel  how  warm 
and  velvety  it  was,  and  how  small.  Not  that  I  lingered 
there  to  reflect  upon  these  novel  qualities  in  the  hand  of 
a  ghost — and  an  old  witch  at  that — for  you  altogether 
mistake  my  bravery  in  supposing  it ;  but  it  was  after  I 
had  cleared  the  old  wall  at  a  bound  and  was  out  on 
the  moonlit  road,  walking  at  a  rattling  good  pace  to- 
ward town,  that  I  recalled  it. 

From  a  state  of  intense  cold,  I  had  changed  to  burn- 
ing heat.  The  touch  of  those  soft  fingers  thrilled  me 
through  as  with  an  electric  shock,  and  I  walked  faster 
still  in  my  excitement.  Gradually  the  consciousness 
forced  itself  upon  me  that  I  held  something  in  one  of 
my  clenched  hands.  There  was  first  a  glitter  and  then 
a  sparkle,  as  the  moonlight  fell  into  the  hollow  of  my 
upraised  hand,  and  I  saw  there  a  glittering  ring  set 
with  flashing  stones.  The  icicles  began  slipping  down 
my  back  again  and  I  hurried  on. 

Some  persons  may  be  inclined  to  deride  my  nervous- 
ness on  this  occasion,  but  I  assure  such  that  I  am  not 
naturally  a  timid  man.  I  have  a  medal  hanging  in  my 
room  at  home  which  asserts  that  I  am  not  a  timid  man, 
and  above  all  I  had  always  been  particularly  devoid  of 
superstitious  fear;  but  truth  compels  me  to  say  that  I 
not  only  lighted  all  the  lights  on  reaching  my  room  at 
the  little  inn  that  night,  but  turned  them  very  high  into 
the  bargain ;  and  that  I  made  a  systematic  inspection  of 
all  the  closets  and  removed  from  its  peg  a  long  cloak  that 
was  hanging  in  a  very  suggestive  position  on  the  wall. 
This  done,  I  sat  down — with  my  back  against  the  wall 
— and  examined  the  ring. 

It  was  a  quaint  old  ring,  curiously  carved  and 
massive.  The  setting  was  composed  of  several  small 
colored  stones  set  in  a  circle  about  a  large  diamond. 
My  financial  circumstances  had  rendered  it  unnecessary 
for  me  to  acquaint  myself  with  precious  stones  and  their 
values,  so  that  I  could  only  surmise  that  the  ring  was 
somewhat  valuable.  Considering  the  excited  condition 
of  my  nerves  by  this  time,  it  was  not  strange  that  1 
should  start  when  my  eye  fell  upon  the  name  that  was 
inscribed  in  quaint  letters  inside  the  ring — "Barbara." 
I  sat  and  mused  upon  the  whole  adventure;  what  the 
crone  had  told  me — the  graveyard,  the  ring,  and  (this 
was  returned  to  me  the  oftenest)  the  thrilling  touch  of 
that  soft  hand  in  the  darkness. 

Perhaps  I  should  say  right  here  that  I  called  myself 
an  old  bachelor,  and  had  never  been  in  love — that  is, 
with  any  mortal.  I  did  not  think  that  I  was  devoid  of 
sentiment  or  feeling,  for  I  often  dreamed  of  love,  and 
worshiped  beautiful  things  of  my  own  fancy;  but  my 
life  had  been  thrown  among  boys  and  men,  and  woman 
was  far  away  and  a  mystery.  A  motherless  home,  a 
stern  father,  a  hard-working  student's  life  at  college, 
a  stranger  struggling  for  bread  and  reputation  in  a 
great  city — one  can  perceive  how  it  could  be  that  I  had 
made  few  acquaintances  among  women.  In  reality  I 
was  only  twenty-five,  but  much  experience  and  a  busy 
life  had  made  me  feel  older;  so,  as  I  said,  I  called  my- 
self a  bachelor.  ■.■'■-■ 

I  have  given  this  brief  history  of  myself  in  ondnr,  to 
prepare  the  way  for  another  confession.  I  was  foiling 
in  love  with  the  owner  of  that  soft,  warm  hand.     It  is 


preposterous,  but  it  is  true.  I  began  to  doubt  my  reason. 
In  vain  I  tried  to  remember  that  Barbara,  the  witch, 
was  an  old,  ugly  woman.  The  only  picture  I  could  call 
up  was  that  of  a  beautiful  young  girl  with — but  words 
fail  me;  only  she  was  far  from  ghastly,  but  was  as 
warm,  and  substantial,  and  full  of  life  as  that  hand  had 
seemed  to  be. 

The  fire-irons  fell  with  an  unearthly  clatter  and 
startled  me  out  of  my  dreams.  I  went  to  bed  to  soothe 
my  nerves  with  sleep,  and  lay  awake  most  of  the  night 
with  the  lamps  burning. 

Fortune  smiled  upon  me  from  that  night.  Two  years 
of  busy,  city  life  had  passed,  the  old  Barbara's  talisman 
was  still  unreclaimed,  when  one  day — Do  you  believe 
in  love  at  first  sight?  Well,  if  the  first  appearance  of 
Walter  Wyman's  sister  had  not  conquered  me,  as  she 
stood  under  the  parlor  lamps,  a  revelation  of  beauty 
and  youth,  the  touch  of  her  hand  when  she  welcomed 
her  brother's  friend  would  have  enslaved  me  forever. 
Never  had  touch  so  thrilled  me  since — since  I  had  held 
the  witch's  hand  in  the  graveyard.  The  same  peculiar 
shock  passed  through  me.  and  the  memory  of  that  spec- 
tral night  came  over  me  like  a  flash. 

But  I  did  not  start  out  to  tell  a  love  story.  Let  me 
briefly  say  that  I  fell  in  love,  hopelessly  and  ridicu- 
lously in  love,  and  that  I  acted  just  like  all  lovers  have 
done  since  the  world  began.  It  doesn't  matter  much 
about  a  man's  age.  At  twenty-seven  he  will  conduct 
himself  pretty  much  as  he  would  have  done  at  seven- 
teen, and  so  I  wrote  verses,  and  sighed,  and  tormented 
myself  with  a  thousand  hopes  and  fears,  and  grew  hot 
and  cold  by  turns,  and  wonderfully  timid,  and  prided 
myself  upon  concealing  it  all,  when,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  state  of  my  feelings  was  perfectly  apparent 
to  all  my  acquaintances. 

Matters  were  in  this  interesting  state  when  one  day 
an  opportunity  occurred  of  which  I  availed  myself 
with  a  degree  of  skill  and  presence  of  mind  that  I  am 
proud  of  to  this  day.  It  all  came  about  through  my 
asking  the  young  lady  if  she  believed  in  ghosts. 

"I  suppose  I  should,"  said  she,  laughing,  "considering 
my  experience." 

Leave  a  woman  alone  to  make  an  evasive  answer. 
Of  course  I  implored  an  explanation,  and  she  related 
to  me  the  following  story: 

"It  was  about  two  years  ago  when  a  party  of  girls, 
just  home  from  school,  were  visiting  a  friend  down  in 
the  country.  One  of  the  girls  had  heard  a  foolish  old 
story  about  a  witch's  grave,  and  some  nonsense  about 
her  annual  appearance  and  a  talisman,  and  when  I  ex- 
pressed my  incredulity  they  braved  me  to  put  it  to  the 
test.  What  is  the  matter?  The  place?  A  little  town 
called  Adlingtune. 

"Foolishly  I  accepted  their  challenge,  and  received  a 
terrible  fright.  I  carried  out  the  instructions  and 
stretched  my  arm  over  the  grave.  It  was  so  dark  I 
could  see  nothing,  but  some  one  seized  my  hand.  I 
was  so  benumbed  wdth  fear  that  I  could  not  cry  out, 
but  could  only  fly  through  the  lonely  graveyard  to 
where  trembling  companions  were  awaiting  me  in  the 
field.  It  was  a  foolish  adventure,  for  I  fell  ill,  and  it 
cost  me  a  valuable  ring,  which  was  left  to  me  by  poor 
Aunt  Barbara.  'For  her  little  namesake,'  she  said, 
when  she  sent  it  across  the  sea  to  me.  You  see,  the 
ring  was  a  little  large  for  my  finger,  and' was  pulled  off 

by — by " 

"By  me,"  I  interrupted,  taking  the  lost  ring  from  my 
pocket. 

It  was  time  for  Barbara  (I  forgot  to  say  that  was  her 
name)  to  be  startled  now.  I  hope  I  may  say  that  I 
came  out  strong  on  that  occasion.  I  told  my  story  in 
a  very  impressive  way;  lingered  over  the  effect  of  the 
witch's  hand  on  my  heart ;  spoke  of  the  good  fortune 
the  talisman  had  brought  me ;  made  a  very  pretty  al- 
lusion to  Barbara  the  witch  reclaiming  her  own — for 
was  she  not  a  witch,  after  all,  as  I  could  testify,  having 
felt  her  charms? — and,  finally,  not  only  offered  to  re- 
turn the  ring,  but  to  give  mvself  into  the  bargain. 
She  took  both.  F.  R.  H. 


North  Missouri's  famous  hunting  ground,  known  as 
the  Chain  of  Lakes,  having  resisted  all  attempts  to 
drain  and  cultivate,  has  been  allowed  to  return  to  its 
natural  state.  The  Chain  of  Lakes  is  wilderness  sur- 
rounded by  rich  farming  land,  towns,  and  good  coun- 
try roads.  This  section  was  the  original  happy  hunt- 
ing ground  for  the  Indians  of  the  West.  On  the 
banks  of  the  Chariton  River,  at  the  edge  of  the  lake 
territory,  they  pitched  their  wigwams,  built  a  stone  fort 
or  dam,  and  put  up  an  ingenious  fish  trap,  for  there 
were  no  game  wardens  in  those  days.  That  trap,  re- 
paired and  strengthened  from  time  to  time,  was  in- 
herited by  white  men  who  followed  the  Indians  and 
operated  half  a  century.  Then  the  game  wardens,  at- 
tracted by  the  ancient  fish  trap's  fame,  went  over  to 
the  river  and  blew  it  up  with  dynamite. 

In  the  last  four  years  a  number  of  important  nations 
have  adopted  the  compulsory  use  of  the  metric  system. 
Among  these  are  Denmark,  China,  Japan,  the  five  re- 
publics of  Central  America,  Bulgaria,  Chile,  Uruguay, 

and  Siam. 

■■■ 

The   Queen   Elizabeth,   the   first   battleship   ever  de- 
signed to  be  driven  entirely  by  oil  fuel,   was   recently 
launched  at  the  Portsmouth  dockyard.   Engl 
Queen  Elizabeth  is  regarded  as  pureh 
ship. 
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LIGHT  FROM  THE  WEST. 


Parisian  Dramatists  and  Occidental  Inspiration. 


Time  was  when  the  painters  of  Paris  sought  their 
inspiration  in  the  West.  Delacroix  set  the  fashion  as 
the  result  of  his  embassy  to  Morocco.  When  he  got 
back  to  Toulon  he  was  the  slave  of  the  hues  and  odors 
of  the  barbaric  land  in  which  he  had  been  wandering. 
Where  he  led  others  followed — Decamps  and  Vernet 
and  Landelle  and  Gerome — to  be  equally  captivated  by 
the  splendor  and  simplicity,  the  blazing  light  and  radiant 
color  of  that  newly  discovered  land.  That  epoch  has 
left  an  indelible  mark  on  the  history  of  French  art;  it 
lias  its  abiding  memorial  in  those  canvases  of  the  first 
half  of  the  last  century  which  still  scorch  one  with  their 
hot  sunshine  and  dazzle  with  their  lustrous  color. 

And  now  the  dramatists  are  seeking  inspiration  from 
the  same  source.  They  are  "following  the  flag"  so  to 
say.  or,  to  speak  by  the  book,  treading  in  the  wake  of 
j-  ranee's  twenty  million  dollar  loan  to  Mulai  Hand. 
Henri  Kistemaeckers  has  set  the  example,  but  we  may 
take  it  for  granted  that  he  is  only  the  avant-coureur  of 
a  numerous  band,  for,  Belgian  though  he  is,  none  of 
his  compeers  can  boast  a  larger  coterie  of  enthusiastic 
disciples.  What  is  more  to  the  point,  too,  his  name 
is  a  talisman  with  managers,  players,  and  public 
alike. 

All  of  which  is  sufficient  to  explain  why  the  Theatre 
de  la  Renaissance  was  taxed  to  its  utmost  capacity  for 
die  first  performance  of  II.  Kistemaeckers's  latest  play, 
"L'Occident."  Until  the  story  had  developed  a  little 
The  title  was  a  conundrum:  with  the  scene  laid  at  Tou- 
lon it  was  difficult  to  imagine  where  the  Occident  came 
in.  For  Toulon  is  of  course  on  French  soil,  the  chief 
station  for  the  Mediterranean  fleet.  But  in  that  fact 
lay  the  explanation  of  the  title.  It  would  seem  that 
M.  Kistemaeckers  had  remembered  Delacroix;  perhaps, 
indeed,  he,  too,  had  been  across  to  Algeria,  and,  like  the 
painter,  had  picked  up  his  idea  there.  At  any  rate 
when  we  were  introduced  to  the  captain  of  the  gunboat 
Fraternite  and  his  fellow-officers  and  remembered  that 
their  serious  occupation  consisted  largely  in  supporting 
the  authority  of  France  over  the  distant  province,  it 
became  obvious  that  the  dramatist  had  chosen  his  title 
with  knowledge.  The  Fraternite  and  its  officers  might 
be  having  a  peaceful  time  in  Toulon,  but  one  never 
knew  when  the  call  to  duty  would  come  and  transport 
them  across  the  Mediterranean  to  sterner  work. 

In  the  meantime  they  were  reveling  in  the  piping 
times  of  peace.  And  doing  it,  too,  after  the  manner 
of  their  nation.  Cherciiez  la  femme,  of  course.  And 
there  were  plenty  of  her.  Following  the  example  of 
their  gallant  captain,  all  the  lieutenants  had  set  up  their 
establishments  ashore,  each  ruled  over  and  graced  by 
a  bewitching  member  of  the  world's  oldest  profession, 
the  captain,  however,  was  the  most  favored  of  the 
band.  He  had  transformed  a  one-time  opium  den  into 
a  daintily  furnished  flat,  and  installed  therein  the  most 
ravishing  female  of  the  band,  a  genuine  daughter  of 
the  desert  who,  when  torn  from  her  home  in  Morocco 
and  put  up  for  sale  at  Marseilles,  had  started  on  a 
picturesque  career  which  had  landed  her  at  Montmartre. 
Now,  however,  she  had  been  brought  back  to  the  shores 
of  southern  France,  within  hailing  distance,  as  it  were, 
of  her  native  land. 

At  Toulon  she  meets  the  tribesman  who  had  sold  her 
at  Marseilles,  and  from  him  learns  that  about  a  year 
since  her  father  and  three  brothers  and  her  youngest 
sister  had  been  killed  in  the  bombardment  of  their  home 
near  Mogador,  the  said  bombardment  having  been  exe- 
cuted by  a  French  warship.  Of  course  this  was  the 
Fraternite,  and  on  discovering  that  fact  the  Moorish 
beauty  determines  revenge.  So  she  sets  her  cap  at  a 
young  officer  with  the  object  of  luring  him  away  from 
his  ship  at  the  moment  when  that  vessel  is  ordered  to 
sea  on  service,  a  task  which  is  rendered  all  the  easier 
by  the  fact  that  the  said  officer  has  imbibed  pacifist 
doctrines  and  has  become  convinced  that  war  is  the 
most  horrible  of  crimes.  The  pair,  in  fact,  do  get 
away,  but  the  captain  starts  in  pursuit,  overtakes  them, 
and  rescues  the  officer  by  a  dramatic  appeal  to  patriot- 
ism and  duty.  So  far  as  the  play  has  a  moral  it  is 
wrapped  up  in  that  tense  scene;  the  West  may  be  all 
very  well  for  times  of  peace,  but  its  sentiment  must 
give  place  to  duty  when  danger  calls.  Thin  though 
that  moral  may  be.  the  spirited  acting  of  M.  Tarride 
as  the  captain  and  the  seductive  graces  of  Mile.  Despres 
as  the  daughter  of  the  West,  plus  the  bewildering 
charms  of  the  Toulon  harems,  captured  the  audience  so 
completely  that  the  Renaissance  will  not  need  another 
play  for  many  months. 

But  the  Vaudeville  is  in  a  different  case.  And  that 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  new  play  there  is  by 
such  a  master  of  his  craft  as  Henri  Bataille.  This  time, 
however,  the  author  of  "Poliche"  has  made  a  mistake. 
And  that  is  because  instead,  as  is  his  wont,  of  confining 
himself  to  a  woman's  heart,  he  has  made  an  explora- 
tion of  a  woman's  entire  physiology.  In  brief,  his  "La 
Phalene"  shows  that  he  has  spent  too  much  time  over 
the  memoirs  of  Marie  Bashkirtseff,  whose  artistic  as- 
pirations and  clinical  peculiarities  are  the  chief  themes 
of  "The  Moth."  The  first  would  have  been  endurable; 
the  second  become  intolerable  and  nauseatirv      This  ex- 

-  ■  hy  the  first  act  was  received  with  unmistakable 

while  the  second  and  third  turned  that  warmth 
ust. 

-  the  replica  of  the  notorious  Marie  the  playwright 

-  with  one  Thyra,  a  lovely  Slav  woman  of 


twenty-three,  who  has  already  had  to  abandon  a  career 
as  the  world's  most  famous  singer  owing  to  the  failure 
of  her  voice.  So  now  her  ambition  has  taken  a  new 
direction ;  she  will  become  a  sculptress,  but  is  suddenly 
made  desperate  by  her  master  telling  her  that  it  will 
need  five  or  six  years'  study  and  work  to  make  her 
proficient.  This  is  but  the  spell  of  her  life;  she  is  the 
victim  of  tuberculosis  and  has  but  five  or  six  years  to 
live.  In  the  rage  of  her  disappointment  she  smashes 
her  clay  model  to  atoms,  and  then  breaks  off  her  engage- 
ment with  an  Italian  prince.  But  her  last  years  shall 
be  crowded  with  riotous  living;  dressing  herself  as 
Salome  she  departs  for  the  Bal  des  Quatz  Arts. 
But  the  prince  had  followed  her,  seen  her  at  supper 
with  a  couple  of  rakes,  watched  her  depart  with  one 
of  them  to  his  flat;  and  so  on.  Again  there  is  a  meet- 
ing between  Thyra  and  her  lover ;  if  she  will  not  marry 
him,  at  least  she  can  be  his  mistress !  The  final  act 
^ives  us  Thyra  visibly  sinking  into  the  grave,  with  the 
prince  tired  of  his  toy.  And  the  end  comes  with 
Thyra's  suicide  at  a  supper.  Such  a  play  is  too  great 
a  tax  on  even  Parisian  lenity.  The  end  is  not  in  the 
beginning.  If  Thyra  had  been  depicted  at  the  start  as 
a  vierge  folle  the  climax  would  have  been  forgiven. 
But  that  she  should  have  been  so  ambitious  and  so 
virtuous  and  then  succumbed  so  shamelessly  was  too 
great  a  strain  upon  credulity.  Mile.  Yvonne  de  Bray 
exerted  herself  nobly  to  make  Thyra  acceptable,  and  at 
least  deserved  gratitude  for  not'looking  the  part  of  the 
consumptive;  but  no  acting  can  save  a  piece  so  funda- 
mentally wrong. 

Another  contemporary  notable,  no  less  a  person  than 
the  late  Chauchard,  the  self-made  millionaire  of  the 
Louvre,  has  provided  an  entertainment  for  the  patrons 
of  the  Comedie  des  Champs  Elysees.  M.  Lucien  Gleize 
has  entitled  his  burlesque  "Le  Yeau  d'Or,"  and  makes 
ins"  hero  a  golden  calf  indeed.  This  hero — M.  Durand 
by  name,  for  politeness  demands  that  Chauchard  shall 
have  a  disguise — is  depicted  as  living  in  more  than 
regal  splendor:  countless  flunkies  attend  his  every 
movement,  there  is  a  crowd  of  courtiers,  journalists  Hit 
to  and  fro  to  jot  down  his  immortal  sayings,  and  his 
medical  attendant  tests  his  heart  every  hour  or  so.  But 
M.  Durand  has  one  consuming  sorrow;  he  pines  to  be 
made  a  commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  is  tor- 
mented by  the  thought  that  the  proprietor  of  a  rival 
store  seems  to  stand  a  better  chance  than  he  of  securing 
the  coveted  cravat.  At  this  juncture  the  rival's  secre- 
tary deserts  him  for  M.  Durand,  to  whom  he  suggests 
that  if  he  will  rescue  a  Watteau  picture  from  going  to 
America — at  the  modest  outlay  of  a  million  and  a  half 
francs — and  present  it  to  the  Louvre,  his  ambition  will 
be  realized.  There  is  excellent  fun  over  that  picture: 
it  is  a  glitteringly  fresh  copy,  but  is  accepted  by  the 
minister  of  fine  arts  as  a  genuine  article.  So  M. 
Durand  gets  his  cravat,  but  as  he  puts  it  on  falls  back 
and  dies.  There  is  a  gorgeous  funeral,  with  an  astound- 
ing model  of  the  hero's  monument  thrown  in. 

Henry  C.  Shelley. 

Paris,  November  IS,  1913. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


In  the  Punjab  grain  is  still  trodden  out  by  the  feet  ot 
cattle,  assisted  by  the  threshing  frame.  This  frame 
consists  of  a  hurdle  covered  with  brushwood  and 
weighted  with  bricks  or  clods  of  earth.  The  bullocks 
are  yoked  to  the  thrashing  frame  and  fastened  to  a  post 
in  the  centre  of  the  threshing  floor  of  beaten  earth. 
They  are  driven  round  and  round  the  stake  about  which 
the  wheat  is  heaped  and  in  a  short  time  the  brittle  straw 
is  broken  up  into  short  pieces  and  the  grain  is  freed 
from  the  chaff.  One  pair  of  bullocks  with  the  threshing 
frame  will  tread  out  the  produce  of  an  acre  in  four  days. 
Winnowing  is  done  by  low  caste  workmen,  rarely  by 
the  cultivators  themselves,  who,  in  some  cases,  would 
prefer  to  see  their  grain  destroyed  by  rain  rather  than 
winnow  it  themselves. 


Though  diving  bells  were  taken  to  Ceylon  in  1825  for 
use  in  the  pearl  fishery,  neither  they  nor  the  European 
diving  dress  can  compete  with  the  naked  native.  Arab 
divers  use  a  sort  of  horn  clip  with  which  to  close  their 
nostrils  when  under  water,  but  the  Ceylon  diver  holds 
his  nostrils  with  his  hand  only  until  such  time  as  he 
reaches  the  sea  bottom.  The  average  time  that  a  Tamil 
remains  below  is  between  fifty  and  sixty  seconds,  while 
an  Arab  remains  under  water  between  eighty  and 
ninety  seconds.  Occasionally  men,  either  from  greed 
or  over  estimation  of  their  strength,  collapse  at  the  bot- 
tom and  are  brought  up  dead.  Tradition  says  that 
King  Solomon's  pearls  were  from  Ceylon  and  the 
Phoenicians  came  to  the  coasts  for  them. 


As  a  result  of  the  recent  boom  in  South  Polar  ex- 
ploration a  considerable  supply  of  albatross  wing 
bones,  ordinarily  excessively  rare,  has  been  placed  on 
the  market.  These  bones,  when  dressed,  polished,  and 
mounted  in  silver,  make  ideal  connecting  stems  for  the 
best  quality  brier  and  meerschaum  pipes.  They  are 
greatly  prized  when  made  into  cigarette  and  cigar 
holders,  although  it  is  only  very  rarely  that  specimens 
are  brought  home  that  are  sufficiently  large  and  perfect 

for  this  purpose. 

^ifc 

Among  certain  tribes  on  the  West  African  coast  any 
stranger  who  dies  in  a  town  is  buried  on  the  road  by 
which  he  entered  it.  so  that  his  spirit  may  easily  find 
the  way  back  to  his  home,  or  at  least  watch  the  road 
thither  and  listen  for  the  coming  of  friends. 


Auf  Wiedersehen. 
The  little  gate  was  reached  at  last, 

Half  hid  in  lilacs  down  the  lane ; 
She  pushed  it  wide,  and,  as  she  passed, 
A  wistful  look  she  backward  cast. 

And   said, — "Auf  wiedersehen  !" 

With  hand  on  latch,  a  vision  white 

Lingered  reluctant,  and  again 
Half  doubting  if  she  did  it  aright, 
Soft  as  the  dews  that   fell  that  night, 

She  said, — "Auf  wiedersehen!" 

The  lamp's  clear  gleam  flits  up  the  stair ; 

I   linger  in  delicious  pain ; 
Ah,  in  that  chamber,  whose  rich  air 
To  breathe  in  thought  I  scarcely  dare, 

Thinks    she, — "Auf    wiedersehen!" 

'Tis  thirteen  years ;  once  more  I  press 

The  turf  that  silences  the  lane  ; 
I   hear  the  rustle  of  her  dress, 
I  smell  the  lilacs,  and — ah,  yes, 

I  hear, — "Auf  wiedersehen  !" 

Sweet  piece  of  bashful  maiden  art ! 

The  English  words  had  seemed  too  fain, 
But  these — the}-  drew  us  heart  to  heart. 
Yet  held  us  tenderly   apart  ; 

She  said, — "Auf  wiedersehen  !" 

— James  Russell  Lowell. 


King 


Bugle  Song. 
The  splendor  falls  on  castle  walls 

And  snowy  summits  old  in  story : 
The    long   light    shakes    across   the    lake, 
And  the  wild  cataract  leaps  in  glory. 
Blow,  bugle  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes  flying, 
Blow,  bugle ;  answer,  echoes,  dying,  dying,  dying. 

O  hark,  O  hear !  how  thin  and  clear, 
And  thinner,  clearer,  farther  going ! 
O  sweet  and  far  from  cliff  and  scar 
The  horns  of  Elfland  faintly  blowing ! 
Blow,  let  us  hear  the  purple  glens  replying : 
Blow,  bugle  ;  answ-er,  echoes,  dying,  dying,  dying. 

O  love,  the}'  die  in  yon  rich  sky, 

They  faint  on  hill  or  field  or  river  : 
Our  echoes  roll  from  soul  to  soul. 
And  grow  for  ever  and  for  ever. 
Blow,  bugle,  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes  flying, 
And  answer,  echoes,  answer,  dying,  dying,  dying. 

— Alfred  Tennyson. 

'Believe  Me,  If  All  Those  Endearing  Young  Charms." 
Believe  me,  if  all  those  endearing  young  charms. 

Which  I  gaze  on  so  fondly  today, 
Were  to  change  b}r  tomorrow,  and  fleet  in  my  arms. 

Like  fairy-gifts  fading  away. 
Thou  wouldst  still  be  adored,  as  this  moment  thou  art. 

Let  thy  loveliness  fade  as  it  will, 
And  around  the  dear  ruin  each  wish  of  my  heart 

Would  entwine  itself  verdantly  still. 

It  is  not  while  beauty  and  youth  are  thine  own, 

And  thy  cheeks  unprofaned  by  a  tear. 
That  the  fervor  and  faith  of  a  soul  may  be  known, 

To  which  time  will  but  make  thee  more  dear  ! 
Xo,  the  heart  that  has  truly  loved  never  forgets, 

But  as  truly  loves  on  to  the  close, 
As  the  sunflower  turns  to  her  god  when  he  sets 

The  same  look  which  she  turned  when  he  rose ! 

* — Thomas  Moore. 

The  Glove  and  the  Lions. 
Francis  was  a  hearty  king,  and  loved  a  royal  sport, 
And  one  day.  as  bis  lions  fought,  sat  looking  on  the  court. 
The  nobles  filled  the  benches,  and  the  ladies  in  their  pride. 
And  'mongst  them  sat  the  Count  de  Lorge,  with  one  for  whom 

he  sighed  : 
And  truly  'twas  a  gallant  thing  to  see  that  crowning  show, 
\  alor  and  love,  and  a  king  above,  and  the  royal  beasts  below. 

Ramped  and  roared  the  lions,  with  horrid  laughing  jaws ; 
They  bit,   they  glared,  gave  blows  like  beams,  a  wind  went 

with  their  paws  ; 

wallowing   might   and   stifled   roar   they   rolled   on   one 

another. 
Till    all    the    pit    with    sand    and    mane    was    in    a    thunderous 

smother ; 
The  bloody  foam   above  the  bars  came  whisking  through  the 

air ; 
Said  Francis  then,  "Faith,  gentlemen,  we're  better  here  than 

there." 

De  Lorge's  love  o'erheard  the  King,  a  beauteous  lively  dame, 
With  smiling  lips  and  sharp  bright  eyes,  which  always  seemed 

the  same  : 
She  thought,  "The  Count,  my  lover,  is  brave  as  brave  can  be ; 
He  surely  would  do  wondrous  things  to  show  his  love  of  me ; 
King,  ladies,  lovers,  all  look  on ;  the  occasion  is  divine ; 
I'll   drop   my   glove   to   prove   his   love;   great   glory   will   be 

mine." 

She  dropped  her  glove,  to  prove  his  love,  then  looked  at  him 

and  smiled  : 
He  bowed,  and  in  a  moment  leaped  among  the  lions  wild; 
The  leap  was  quick,  return  was  quick,   he  has  regained  his 

place. 
Then  threw  the  glove,   but  not  with  love,  right  in  the  lad3'"s 

face. 
"By  Heaven,"  said  Francis,  "rightly  done !"  and  he  rose  from 

where  he  sat ; 
"Xo  love."  quoth  he.  "but  vanity,  sets,  love  a  task  like  that." 
_ — Leigh  Hunt. 

The  Norwegian  government  has  granted  Roald 
Amundsen,  the  explorer  and  discoverer  of  the  South 
Pole,  permission  to  establish  a  postoffice  on  board  the 
Frain  during  his  coming  trip  through  the  Arctic  seas. 
This  will  be  the  most  northerly  postoffice  in  the  world, 
and  its  object  will  be  to  send  souvenirs  from  the  un- 
known world  through  which  the  Fram  moves.  Only 
five  authorized  postal  cards  designed  by  a  Norwegian 
artist  will  be  accepted. 

France  has  set  the  seal  of  disapproval  on  celluloid 
cinematograph  films,  and  henceforth  their  use  will  be 
prohibited.  They  will  be  replaced  by  a  new  process 
which  is  known  to  be  uninflammable. 


With 


December  6,  1913. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


ELEPHANTS  IN  AFRICA. 


Captain  C.  H.  Stigand  Writes  of  Big  Game  Shooting  and  of 
the  Peculiarities  of  the  Native  Mind. 


Captain  Stigand  tells  so  vigorous  a  story  of  his  hunt- 
ing experiences  in  Africa  that  it  is  easy  to  accept  his 
assurance  that  there  is  something  so  fascinating  and  ab- 
sorbing about  elephant  hunting  that  those  who  have 
done  much  of  it  can  seldom  take  any  interest  again  in 
any  other  form  of  sport.  It  seems  so  vastly  superior 
to  all  other  big  game  shooting  that,  once  they  have  sur- 
rendered themselves  to  its  charms,  they  can  not  even 
treat  any  other  form  of  hunting  seriously.  Everything 
else  seems  little  and  insignificant  by  comparison. 

But  the  lot  of  the  elephant  hunter,  says  the  author, 
is  now  a  hard  one.  Girt  about  on  all  sides  with 
exorbitant  and  restrictive  licenses,  and  with  most  of 
ihe  elephants  now  driven  into  unhealthy  and  impene- 
trable country,  he  must  needs  be  an  enthusiast  who 
would  become  a  devotee  of  this  sport.  Sometimes  he 
must  think  bitterly  of  the  accident  of  birth  that  brought 
him  some  fifty  years  too  late  into  the  world.  He  would 
hardly  be  human  if  he  did  not  think  with  envy  of  those 
who  had  been  able  to  shoot  an  unlimited  number  on 
no  license  in  a  gloriously  healthy  climate,  and  moreover 
in  country  so  open  that  the  pursuit  could  sometimes 
be  carried  out  on  horseback.  There  is  only  one  thing 
for  which  the  modern  hunter  has  to  be  thankful,  and 
that  is  the  accuracy,  lightness,  and  power  of  his  weapon. 
In  all  other  respects  he  is  handicapped. 

Captain  Stigand  wastes  but  little  time  in  prelimi- 
naries. In  spite  of  the  disadvantages  that  he  deplores 
he  seems  to  have  had  a  royal  time,  if  his  enjoyment 
may  be  pleasured  by  his  danger,  which  seems  indeed  to 
be  usually  the  case.  On  his  tenth  page  he  tells  us  of 
being  surrounded  with  a  herd  of  elephants,  who  came 
so  close  to  the  tree  behind  which  he  had  taken  refuge 
that  he  felt  it  incumbent  on  him  to  make  some  sort  of 
demonstration.  The  first  elephant  to  be  seen  was  a 
young  male,  who  came  swinging  along  straight  toward 
the  tree,  and  so  at  about  ten  yards  he  fired  at  his  fore- 
head and  he  dropped  dead,  while  the  herd  turned  and 
went  back  the  way  they  had  come : 

I  was  just  looking  at  the  fallen  elephant  and  regretting 
the  accuracy  of  my  aim  when  another  herd  appeared  on  the 
scene,  so  I  ran  back  to  the  shelter  of  my  tree  whilst  they 
trooped  past  at  thirty  yards'  distance.  In  the  middle  of  the 
herd  was  a  sizable  bull,  but  he  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
females  and  young.  I  got  a  momentary  clear  view  of  his  head 
;ind  had  a  snap  shot,  and  he  fell.  Instantly  the  rest  closed 
round  him,  heads  inward,  to  lift  him  with  their  tusks,  and 
there  was  nothing  to  see  but  a  ring  of  sterns.  I  ran  out 
from  my  shelter  to  try  and  get  another  shot,  but  the  next 
moment  they  had  got  him  on  his  feet  and,  surrounding  him 
on  all  sides,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  even  a  glimpse 
of  him,  the  whole  herd  bore  down  on  me. 

They  were  not  charging,  they  were  only  stampeding,  and 
I  happened  to  be  in  the  direction  they  had  chosen.  I  did 
not  wait,  but  turned  to  run,  and  looking  over  my  shoulder 
saw  a  perfect  avalanche  of  flesh  bearing  down  upon  me. 

On  this  occasion  it  was  only  the  timidity  of  the  ele- 
phant that  saved  the  author's  life.  He  climbed  into  a 
tree  and  fell  to  the  ground  on  the  breaking  of  the 
branch,  and  "this  strange  fruit  dropping  off  the  tree 
so  startled  them  that  they  swerved  away  at  right  angles 
and  crashed  into  the  bamboos,  pushing  and  jostling  to 
get  in  front  of  each  other."  The  hind  view  of  the  herd 
reminded  him  of  nothing  so  much  as  a  scrum  in  a 
Rugby  football  match. 

The  author  gives  us  much  curious  information  about 
the  African  natives,  of  whom  he  has  no  high  opinion. 
Natives  away  from  their  own  forests  are  perfectly  use- 
less, one  of  their  failings  being  a  fixed- conviction  that 
all  game  is  stone  deaf.  Nothing  can  induce  them,  as 
a  rule,  to  keep  their  mouths  shut,  and  many  of  them 
walk  clumsily  and  noisily: 

Often  when  I  have  been  trekking  along  with  a  party  of 
men  or  porters  I  have  turned  to  a  boy  orderly  or  gun-bearer 
and  said,  "Tell  them  to  keep  their  mouths  shut  or  else  there 
will  be  no  meat  for  them  today."  The  individual  so  ad- 
dressed generally  turns  and  yells  at  the  men  behind  him, 
expatiating  on  the  virtues  of  silence  at  great  length,  and  in 
3   voice  sufficiently  loud  to  scare  any  game  for  miles  around. 

Perhaps  it  is,  however,  that  each  native  thinks  he  himself 
possesses  a  soft  and  gentle  voice  and  that  it  is  only  his  fellows 
who  are  loud  and  raucous.  As  the  Swahilis  say,  "A  baboon 
sees  not  his  own  stern  callosities,  he  only  sees  those  of  his 
fellows." 

The  author  tells  us  of  another  narrow  escape  from 
a  Galongwa  or  young  bull  who  charged  the  party,  with 
the  usual  result  that  the  natives  fled  at  their  best  speed. 
He  dodged  sharply  from  the  path  of  the  enemy  and 
tripped  over  a  fallen  tree,  dropping  his  rifle  and  just 
managing  to  seize  it  by  the  muzzle  as  the  elephant  was 
about  to  tread  on  it.  He  then  dived  head  foremost  into 
the  branches  of  the  fallen  tree: 

I  made -frantic  efforts  to  crawl  through,  but  a  stout  branch 
resisted  my  progress,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  Galongwa 
pushed  in  after  me,  and  pushed  me  through  the  branches  to. 
the  other  side.  Two  drops  of  blood  from  his  forehead  fell 
on  my  shorts,  one  on  the  thigh  and  one  on  the  knee.  Instead 
of  pushing  me  straight  through  in  front  of  him,  though,  he 
kicked  me  sideways.  The  impetus  he  gave  me  bent  aside 
the  stubborn  branch,  and  the  next  moment  I  found  myself 
crawling  out  on  hands  and  knees  on  one  side  of  the  tree,  with 
rifle  still  grasped  by  the  muzzle,  whilst  the  elephant  was  exe- 
cuting a  dance  and  stamping  up  the  ground  the  other  side, 
five  yards  from  me,  evidently  thinking  that  I  was  under  his 
feet. 

I  quickly  changed  my  rifle  round  and  discharged  it  into 
his  stern.  It  was  the  last  cartridge  in  the  rifle.  Having  fired, 
♦he  rifle  wa=  taken  out  of  my  hands,  and  I  found  Matola,  who 
had  counted  the  shots,  standing  beside  me,  serving  me  the 
second  rifle  as  a  waiter  might  offer  a  dish.  By  some  over- 
sight it  had  not  been  loaded,  and  I  had  given  strict  orders 
that  none  of  my  men  were  ever  to  load  or  unload  my  rifles. 
■  Being  a  good  soldier,   Matola  had  not  disobeyed   this  order, 


even  under  these  extreme  circumstances,  but  had  gone  the 
nearest  to  loading  it  he  could.  The  breech  was  open,  and  he 
was  holding  the  clip  in  position  with  his  thumb  just  over  the 
magazine.  All  I  had  to  do  was  to  press  it  down  as  I  took 
hold  of  the  rifle,  close  the  bolt,  and  I  was  ready  to  fire.  The 
elephant  was  turning  round,  and  I  shot  him  in  the  brain, 
dropping  him  dead. 

The  rhinoceros  seems  to  be  a  more  dangerous  cus- 
tomer than  the  elephant.  The  author  tells  us  that  he 
found  some  tracks  and  was  left  in  little  doubt  as  to 
their  owner  when  he  heard  the  engine-like  puffs  of  a 
pair  of  rhinos  close  at  hand  breaking  down  the  grass. 
Evidently,  he  says,  they  had  been  lying  close  to  the  spot 
at  which  he  had  hit  their  tracks  and  had  now  got  his 
wind,  and  of  this  he  soon  had  a  satisfactory  demonstra- 
tion : 

The  next  moment  a  great  behorned  head  burst  out  of  the 
grass  a  yard  or  two  from  me.  I  had  no  time  to  think,  but 
just  shoved  my  mannlicher  in  his  face  and  pulled  the  trigger. 
He  swerved,  but  I  do  not  know  what  became  of  him  after 
that,  as  at  the  same  moment  I  became  aware  of  the  second 
one  bearing  down  on  me  from  my  left.  There  was  no  time 
to  reload,  so  I  tried  to  jump  out  of  his  path,  with  the  usual 
result  in  thick  stuff,  that  one  tripped  up. 

He  kicked  me  in  passing,  and  then,  with  a  celerity  sur- 
prising in  so  ponderous  a  creature,  he  whipped  round,  and 
the  next  moment  I  felt  myself  soaring  up  skywards.  I  must 
have  gone  some  height,  as  my  men  on  the  elephant  track  said 
that  they  saw  me  over  the  grass,  which  was  ten  or  twelve  feet 
high.  However,  they  are  so  very  unreliable  in  their  state- 
ments that  it  would  be  quite  enough  for  them,  if  they  heard 
what  had  happened,  to  imagine  that  they  had  seen  it.  Any- 
how I  fell  heavily  on  my  shoulder  blades,  the  best  place  on 
which  it  is  possible  to  fall,  partly  by  accident  and  partly  from 
practice  in  tumbling  in  the  gymnasium. 

On  looking  up  he  saw  the  wrinkled  stern  of  the  rhino 
disappearing  in  the  grass,  but  "somehow  I  had  the  idea 
that  he  had  been  playing  battledore  and  shuttlecock  with 
me  for  some  time,"  although  he  could  only  remember 
going  up  once.  Next  he  looked  round  for  his  rifle,  and 
while  examining  it  he  suddenly  found  that  a  finger-nail 
had  been  torn  off  and  was  bleeding,  and  naturally  it  be- 
came painful  as  soon  as  it  was  observed: 

Whilst  examining  this  injury  some  of  my  men  appeared 
and  uttered  cries  of  horror.  I  could  not  make  out  why 
they  were  so  concerned  till  I  glanced  at  my  chest  and  saw 
that  my  shirt  had  been  ripped  open  and  was  covered  with 
blood  whilst  there  was  a  tremendous  gash  in  the  left  side 
of  my  chest,  just  over  the  spot  in  which  the  heart  is  popu- 
larly supposed  to  be  situated.  Small  bits  of  mincemeat  were 
also  lying  about  on  my  chest  and  shirt. 

This  was  a  new  problem  to  think  out;  I  was  in  rather  a 
dazed  state,  so  I  left  the  consideration  of  my  finger  and 
began  to  consider  my  chest.  I  felt  nothing  at  all  except  a 
rather  numb  sensation.  It  struck  me  that  it  must  have  pierced 
my  lungs  ;  I  would  soon  know  if  this  was  the  case,  as  I  would 
be  spitting  blood.  I  waited  a  short  time  and  nothing  of  the 
sort  occurred,  so  I   concluded  that  the  lungs  were  all  right. 

The  native  tribes  were  not  always  friendly,  and  some- 
times were  actually  hostile  to  strangers.  It  was  only  by 
a  bold  front  that  they  could  be  safely  handled,  as  any 
sign  of  fear  would  have  been  fatal.  On  one  such  occa- 
sion the  author  was  asked  to  visit  the  chief,  who  had 
been  wounded  by  a  hippopotamus,  and  he  complied  with 
some  reluctance,  fearing  that  the  man  might  die  at 
once,  in  which  case  he  would  probably  get  the  blame 
for  the  fatality : 

I  was  taken  down  to  the  village  and  found  the  chief,  sup- 
ported by  a  number  of  women,  in  the  centre  of  a  stockaded 
enclosure,  whilst  round  him  was  a  great  crowd,  wailing  and 
lamenting  for  him.  His  arm  was  tied  up  with  a  rough  splint 
made  of  reeds,  but  nothing  soft  in  the  way  of  dressing  or 
padding  had  been  used,  as  these  people  had  no  cloth  or 
clothes  of  any  kind  and  could  devise  nothing  else.  I  undid 
the  splint  and  found  that  his  arm  was  lacerated  by  enormous 
gashes  from  the  hippo's  teeth,  the  bone  was  broken,  and  the 
lower  arm  was  only  attached  to  the  shoulder  by  two  pieces  of 
flesh.  It  was  a  ghastly  wound  and  I  had  little  hopes  of  his 
recovery. 

The  native  is  extraordinary,  however,  in  his  recuperative 
powers  and,  if  given  a  chance,  heals  most  rapidly.  The  rea- 
son most  of  their  injuries  develop  into  large,  festering  sores 
is  that  they  get  filled  with  dirt  and  are  treated  by  being 
plastered  with  mud.  The  swarms  of  flies  that  settle  on  the 
wounds  also  tend  to  make  them  unhealthy.  I  squirted  out 
the  wounds  with  strong  antiseptic  and  dressed  and  set  the 
arm  as  well  as  I  could.  During  the  rest  of  my  stay  in  the 
village  I  dressed  him  twice  a  day  and  gave  him  sleeping 
draughts  at  night.  When  I  left,  to  my  relief,  he  was  not  yet 
dead ;   on  the  contrary,   he  appeared   much  better. 

The  author  gives  us  some  good  lion  stories,  and  in 
spite  of  his  partiality  for  the  elephant  as  sport  he  ad- 
mits that  there  is  a  certain  thrill  in  connection  with 
the  king  of  the  jungle.  The  Somalis  say  that  a  lion 
makes  you  jump  three  times,  first  when  you  hear  him 
roar,  secondly  when  you  unexpectedly  meet  his  spoor, 
and  thirdly  when  you  first  sight  him.  They  say  that 
even  a  bold  man  is  thus  frightened  three  times  by  a 
lion,  but  after  the  sudden  shock  of  seeing  him  is  over 
he  is  no  longer  afraid.  And  in  this  connection  he  tells 
us  a  good  story  of  female  heroism : 

At  a  village  near  Fort  Mangoche,  also  in  Nyasaland,  a  man 
was  sitting  one  night  at  the  door  of  his  hut  drumming,  whilst 
his  wife  was  cooking  food  inside.  The  hut  was  an  isolated 
one,  being  several  hundred  yards  from  the  rest  of  the  vil- 
lage. 

Suddenly  the  woman  heard  the  man  call  out,  "a  lion  has 
got  me."  She  took  a  burning  fagot  from  the  fire,  ran  out, 
and  smacked  the  lion  in  the  face.  The  astonished  animal  let 
A.'o,  and  she  dragged  her  husband  into  the  hut  and  hastily 
nut  up  the  poles  which  form  the  door.  The  man  died  a  few 
minutes  after,   and  the   woman   sat  there   with   the  dead  body. 

Presently  the  lion  returned  and  scratched  gently  on  the 
door.  This  he  repeated  several  times  till  it  got  on  the 
woman's  nerves.  At  last  she  could  stand  it  no  longer,  so 
she  took  another  fagot  from  the  fire,  unbarred  the  door,  and 
fled  to  the  village,  leaving  the  dead  man.  The  lion  then 
walked  into  the  hut  and  took  him. 

It  was  at  Simba  that  Captain  Stigand  was  mauled  by 
a  lion.  He  had  shot  a  lioness,  and  while  watching  the 
body  from  a  tree  he  saw  two  lions  approach.  They 
stood  over  the  lioness  and  roared  alternately  for  half 
an  hour.     He  succeeded  in  shooting  them  both,  but  on 


approaching  the  body  of  his  second  victim  he  found  that 
it  was  not  quite  so  dead  as  it  had  seemed: 

I  approached  the  edge  and  immediately  the  inert  mass  as- 
sumed life,  and  with  a  roar  sprang  on  me  with  one  bound. 
The  orderly,  who  was  a  few  yards  behind  me,  not  the  gal- 
lant Matola  I  have  spoken  of  before,  immediately  retired 
precipitately.  As  the  lion  sprang  I  fired  into  his  chest  and 
he  landed  on  me,  his  right  paw  over  my  left  shoulder,  and 
he  seized  my  left  arm  in  his  teeth.  As  my  left  arm  was  ad- 
vanced in  the  firing  position,  it  was  the  first  thing  he  met. 

The  weight  of  his  spring  knocked  me  down,  and  I  next 
found  myself  lying  on  my  back  my  left  arm  being  worried, 
and  my  rifle  still  in  my  left  hand  underneath  his  body.  I 
scrambled  around  with  my  left  arm  still  in  his  mouth  until  I 
A-as  kneeling  alongside  of  him.  and  started  pummeling  him 
with  my  right  fist  on  the  back  of  the  neck.  He  gave  me  a 
final  shake  and  then  quickly  turned  round  and  disappeared  in 
the  grass  a  little  nearer  to  the  station  than  I  was. 

The  author  tells  us  that  he  was  drenched  with  blood, 
and  upon  examination  he  found  eight  big  holes  in  his 
arm  and  three  claw  marks  on  his  back,  a  damage  that 
partially  disabled  him  for  two  years.  He  remarks 
modestly  that  since  that  adventure  he  has  bagged  seven 
more  lions. 

Reverting  again  to  the  native  peculiarities,  the  author 
comments  en  a  certain  state  of  coma  into  which  the 
"boys"  descend  when  there  is  no  active  work  for  them 
to  do,  or  at  least  when  there  is  no  compulsion  to  do  it. 
He  believes  that  the  native  is  capable  of  assuming  a 
state  in  which  the  mind  is  absolutely  detached  and  not 
working,  and  when  in  such  a  state  he  is  only  recalled 
by  a  start  to  his  present  surroundings: 

The  life  of  the  head  man  of  a  village  in  Nyasaland,  when 
not  engaged  in  the  strenuous  pursuit  of  his  official  duties,  is 
something  like  this.  At  sunrise  he  crawls  out  of  his  hut  and 
sits  outside.  After  a  short  time  his  wife  crawls  out  and 
offers  him  some  food.  He  eats  this  and  then  makes  his  way 
to  a  tree,  perhaps  a  hundred  yards  from  the  village.  Under 
this  he  sits  in  deep  abstraction,  till  about  noon  a  child  brings 
him  some  food  and  water.  After  partaking  of  this  he  moves 
a  little  so  as  to  get  the  afternoon  shade.  He  then  sits  in 
deep  meditation  till  sunset,  when  he  crawls  into  his  hut  and 
goes  to  sleep. 

Sometimes  he  is  joined  by  a  few  other  old  men  under  his 
tree.  They  hardly  ever  speak  to  each  other,  and  if  they  say 
anything  it  is  to  make  some  obvious  remark  as,  "There  is  a 
dog,"  "Yes,  it  is  a  dog,"  "Oh,"  Ah,"  and  a  further  period  of 
silence. 

At  the  same  time  Captain  Stigand  suggests  that  un- 
familiarity  with  a  language  and  an  inability  to  appre- 
ciate the  limitations  of  a  native's  life  make  him  appear 
much  more  stupid  than  he  really  is.  Then  again,  every 
one  of  the  hundreds  of  objects  with  which  a  white  man 
surrounds  himself  is  foreign  to  the  native  and  he  has 
to  learn  their  use : 

Very  strange  are  the  mistakes  made  with  the  white  man's 
belongings.  Pictures  are  put  upside  down,  a  white  canvas 
shoe  is  paired  on  the  shelf  with  a  brown  leather  boot,  the 
tablecloth  is  arranged  pattern  downwards,  and  every  con- 
ceivable mistake  is  made.  A  favorite  saying  of  one  of  the 
old  inhabitants  of  Nyasaland  was,  "that  a  native  has  only 
one  way  of  doing  a  thing,  and  that  is  the  wrong  way,"  and 
it  does  seem  as  if  he  always  manages  to  hit  on  the  wrong 
way  of  doing  a  thing  by  an  extraordinary  fatality. 

Take  a  tin  of  jam  that  has  to  be  opened  with  a  tin  opener. 
To  the  native  who  can  not  read  the  writing  on  the  label  and 
who  never  notices  which  side  up  a  picture  should  be,  the  top 
and  the  bottom  must  look  exactly  alike.  It  is  really  imma- 
terial which  end  is  opened,  but  I  have  often  remarked  on 
:he  unerring  instinct  with  which  a  native  chooses  the  bottom 
to  open. 

Division  of  labor  is  practically  unknown  among  the 
African  savage.  They  have  been  forced  into  living  in 
communities,  but  it  is  seldom  that  even  two  sections  of 
a  tribe  will  act  together  in  case  of  attack.  There  is  no 
cohesion.  Each  man  does  as  he  likes,  but  the  knowl- 
edge that  there  are  others  makes  him  feel  bolder: 

It  is  very  difficult,  practically  impossible,  to  make  any 
large  body  of  savages  work  in  cohesion.  I  have  often  seen 
twenty  natives  make  the  most  futile  efforts  to  lift  a  log  of 
wood  off  the  ground  that  two  able-bodied  Englishmen  could 
lift  with  ease.  This  is  partly  because  they  are.  as  a  rule, 
weak  in  the  arms  and  partly  because  none  of  them  make,  any 
effort.  Each  one  sees  that  the  log  is  too  heavy  for  him  to 
lift  by  himself  and  so  thinks  it  an  impossible  feat  to  be 
asked  to  accomplish.  If  after  great  exertions  the  log  is 
lifted,  they  generally  make  the  most  awful  groans  and  put 
it  down  again.  Probably  also  each  one  thinks  that  with  so 
many  others  at  work  it  is  not  necessary  for  him  to  be  more 
than  a  spectator. 

In  this  connection  the  author  tells  us  that  he  was 
once  watching  a  party  of  natives  raising  one  end  of  a 
tree  which  was  to  be  used  as  a  beam  to  a  house.  With 
awful  groans  they  got  the  end  about  four  feet  off  the 
ground  and  then  were  gradually  letting  it  down  again, 
inch  by  inch.  He  thought  it  must  be  heavier  than  it 
looked,  so  gave  a  hoist  to  the  end  and  up  it  went  above 
his  head,  leaving  all  their  hands  groping  for  it.  But 
this,  he  says,  is  not  laziness.  It  is  sheer  inability  to 
understand  that  a  few  men  working  together  can  accom- 
plish much  more  than  one  singly: 

To  continue  with  the  raising  of  the  beam.  You  get  one 
end  up,  with  the  end  on  the  top  of  the  wall  to  prevent  it 
slipping  back,  and  you  tie  a  rope  to  it  which  is  given  to  ten 
men  to  hold.  You  then  start  hoisting  the  other  end  and  look 
up  to  see  what  the  ten  men  are  doing.  Half  of  them  have 
let  go  altogether,  one  is  sitting  down  to  pick  his  toes  and  is 
holding  the  end  of  the  rope  under  his  chin,  the  remaining 
men  are  lightly  holding  it  with  one  hand  and  engaging  in 
conversation.  Any  moment  the  beam  may  slip  off  and  come 
rattling  down  on  the  heads  and  toes  of  those  below.  They 
do  not  understand  the  responsibility-  of  their  position;  that 
is  all. 

Captain  Stigand  is  to  be  congratulated  on  a  thor- 
oughly readable  book,  one  that  is  full  of  adventure  and 
of  shrewd  observation  of  countries  and  peoples.  No 
better  sto  "grpf  hunting  big  game  in  Africa  has  yet  been 
written.  Air.  Roosevelt  supplies  a  preface  and  the  illus- 
trations are  unusually  good. 

Hunting  the  Elephant  in  Africa.  B  C  ain  C. 
H.  Stigand.  F.  R.  G.  S.,  F.  Z.  S.  New  York :  The  Mac- 
millan  Company;  $2.50  net. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

The  Philippine  Commission. 
The  average  American  has  a  very  vague 
idea  of  the  civil  government  of  the  Philip 
pines  or  of  the  methods  and  difficulties  of  its 
establishment.  He  has  a  comfortable  convic- 
tion that  everything  is  all  right,  but  having 
troubles  of  his  own,  he  forbears  from  a  too 
precise  inquiry.  Nor  would  such  inquiry  have 
been  an  easy  one  in  the  absence  of  such  a 
volume  as  is  now  furnished  by  Mr.  Daniel  R. 
Williams,  the  secretary  of  the  Philippine 
Commission  and  associate  judge  of  the 
Philippine  court  of  land  registration.  Mr. 
Williams  tells  us  the  whole  story  of  the  com- 
mission and  of  the  work  that  it  did,  and  it 
was  a  work  that  might  well  have  perturbed 
even  the  most  experienced  of  administrators. 
It  means  the  practical  creation  of  a  social 
system,  of  a  system  that  must  be  applicable 
lo  a  people  of  a  widely  varying  civilization, 
and  that  must  pay  due  heed  to  customs  and 
prejudices  wholly  foreign  to  American  senti- 
ment. It  meant  the  establishment  of  law, 
education,  sanitation,  and  a  hundred  other 
things  calling  for  the  nicest  balance  as  well 
as  for  a  benevolence  not  always  to  be  found 
in  the  government  of  subject  peoples.  In 
the  course  of  a  survey  of  achievement  that 
bears  every  mark  of  sincerity  and  good  faith 
Mr.  Williams  seems  to  justify  his  assertion 
that  in  promising  to  give  to  the  Filipinos  "all 
those  things  which  minister  to  the  material, 
mental,  and  moral  uplift  of  a  people,  together 
with  a  constantly  increasing  participation  in 
government  as  they  developed  capacity  there- 
for," full  faith  has  been  kept,  and  that  "nei- 
ther here  nor  at  home  is  there  just  ground 
for  complaint  or  criticism  at  the  record  which 
stands  revealed."  Mr.  Williams  may  be  fur- 
ther congratulated  upon  the  telling  of  his 
story  in  a  way  that  arrests  the  attention  and 
stimulates  the  imagination.  He  has  produced 
a  book  that  deserves  a  place  among  the  per- 
manent records  of  civilization. 

The  Odyssey  of  the  Philippine  Commission. 
By  Daniel  R.  Williams.  Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg 
&    Co.;    $1.75    net. 

The  Spotted  Panther. 
This  is  a  vigorous  story  of  an  expedition 
into  the  heart  of  Borneo  in  order  to  recover 
a  jeweled  sword  known  as  the  Parong  of 
Buddha  that  had  been  taken  by  the  natives 
from  Enrique  de  Gama.  The  adventurers  are 
two  Americans  and  an  Englishman  thrown 
together  by  chance  in  an  opium  den  of  Ban- 
jermassin.  The  Englishman  had  already  re- 
covered the  fabled  Chalice  of  Everlasting  Fire 
inscribed  in  Portuguese  "To  my  King,  Joam 
II,  from  Enrique  de  Gama,  who  is  dying  in 
the  Sea  of  China,"  but  the  great  sword  is  still 
in  the  hands  of  the  Dyaks,  and  a  desperate 
journey  is  planned  for  its  recovery.  Mr. 
Dwyer  has  told  a  first-rate  story  of  adven- 
ture, and  one  that  is  worthy  of  his  vivid 
imagination.  He  seems  to  be  a  little  vague 
as  to  the  difference  between  Hinduism  and 
Buddhism,  but  perhaps  that  is  a  small  matter 
in  such  a  yarn  as  this. 

The  Spotted  Panther.  By  James  Francis 
Dwyer.     New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.;  $1.25 


Loiterer's  Harvest. 

The  essays  of  Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas  are  always 
popular  because  they  bear  no  evidence  of  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  author  to  make  us 
better  men.  Mr.  Lucas  wanders  up  and  down 
in  the  world,  noting  a  thousand  commonplace 
things  and  then  discoursing  about  them  in   a 
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way  that  is  not  commonplace.  He  is  an  artist 
because  he  shows  us  meaning  where  we  had 
supposed  no  meanings  to  be,  and  his  inter- 
pretation is  always  quaint  and  humorous. 

For  example,  every  one  has  noticed,  in  a 
sense  subconsciously,  that  golfers  are  very 
superior  beings  and  that  one  feels  vaguely 
uncomfortable  in  their  presence.  Mr.  Lucas 
brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  fact  and  asks 
its  cause.     He  says  : 

Why  does  golf  make  some  men  so  in- 
tolerable? Not  all,  of  course,  but  too  many. 
Why  is  that  one  would  rather  walk  home  than 
sit  in  a  railway  compartment  amid  a  certain 
type  of  golfer?  Racing  men  can  be  coarse 
enough ;  but  they  do  seem  to  belong  to  the 
human  family.  Cricketers  can  be  boring 
enough,  with  their  slang  and  their  records ; 
but  they,  too,  are  men.  Footballers  can  be 
noisy  and  rowdy  enough  ;  but  there  is  a  basis 
of  geniality  under  all.  Lawn-tennis  players 
can  be  frivolous  enough  ;  yet  one  knows  that 
they  mean  well.  But  these  golfers?  What  is 
there  about  golf  to  so  lift  a  man's  nose,  and 
curl  his  lips,  and  steel  his  manners,  and  doom 
him  to  dwell  in  the  wilderness  of  superiority? 

To  Mr.  Lucas  we  owe  the  revelation  that 
the  postoffice  pencil,  the  postoffice  pen,  and 
the  postoffice  ink  are  special  inventions  de- 
signed to  be  inefficient.  No  one  can  buy  the 
kind  of  pencil  that  is  chained  to  the  post- 
office  desk  and  that  will  make  no  mark  ex- 
cept under  extreme  pressure,  when  it  breaks. 
No  one  can  buy  ink  of  such  consistency,  nor 
such  pens.  Mr.  Lucas  has  discovered  that  all 
these  things  are  made  to  pattern,  and  that 
postoffices  have  a  sort  of  exclusive  patent  on 
them.  There  is  much  information  of  this 
kind  on  a  wide  variety  of  topics  and  the  ju- 
dicious will  hurry  away  and  get  this  book  and 
be    instructed. 

Loiterer's  Harvest.  By  E.  V.  Lucas.  New 
York:    The    Macmillan    Company;    $1.25. 


The  Pony  Express. 
Every  one  has  heard  of  the  Pony  Express, 
but  it  has  been  left  to  Mr.  Glenn  D.  Bradley 
to  write  its  history,  to  which  no  greater  com- 
pliment could  be  paid  than  the  wish  that  it 
were  longer.  Mr.  Bradley  points  out  that  the 
establishment  of  the  Pony  Express  was 
actually  due  to  the  exigencies  of  the  Civil 
War  and  to  the  need  of  some  means  of  com- 
munication between  the  loyalists  of  California 
and  those  of  the  East.  As  war  become  more 
and  more  imminent  it  became  evident  that  the 
Confederacy  would  gain  control  of  the  south- 
ern mail  routes.  Once  in  control,  she  could 
isolate  the  Pacific  Coast  for  many  months  and 
thus  enable  her  sympathizers  there  the  more 
effectually  to  perfect  their  plans  for  secession. 
Some  new  project  of  communication  had  to 
be  devised  to  avert  this  crisis,  and  this  new 
plan  was  the  establishment  of  the  Pony  Ex- 
press, which  made  possible  a  close  coopera- 
tion between  the  California  loyalists  and  the 
Federal   government. 

As  has  been  said,  the  story  might  have  been 
much  longer,  but  this  is  a  failing  upon  the 
right  side.  At  least  it  is  told  energetically 
and  well,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  stimulate 
a  desire  for  more  detailed  knowledge  of  a 
service  singularly  rich  in  the  kind  of  heroism 
that  is  in  no  way  inferior  to  that  of  the 
pitched  battle. 

The  Story  of  the  Pony  Express.  By  Glenn 
D.    Bradley.      Chicago:   A.    C.    McClurg  &   Co.;    75 


Amelia  Woodward  Truesdell. 

Mrs.  Truesdell's  poems  need  nothing  in  the 
way  of  a  review  for  a  California  audience,  by 
whom  they  have  been  appreciated  and  ad- 
mired almost  to  the  extent  of  their  value. 
But  that  the  best  of  those  poems  should  now 
be  available  in  a  form  so  delicate  and  dis- 
tinctive as  that  given  to  them  by  Mr.  A.  M. 
Robertson  is  a  fact  worthy  of  comment  and 
publicity.  Finely  printed  on  large  pages  and 
with  a  particularly  tasteful  binding,  the  vol- 
ume should  be  in  eager  demand  among  those 
who  love  the  poems  for  their  own  sake  and 
who  will  be  glad  to  possess  them  in  so  ade- 
quate  a   setting. 

Mrs.  Truesdell  wrote  poetry  because  it  was 
her  natural  method  of  expression.  She 
seemed  to  be  always  in  touch  with  those  uni- 
versal ideas  of  which  happenings  and  events 
are  merely  the  indications.  Even  her  own 
immediate  and  domestic  experiences  were 
never  limited  to  personal  application.  She 
always  illuminated  them  with  a  certain  touch 
of  a  wider  consciousness  that  gave  to  her 
writings  a  suggestion  of  mysticism  inseparable 
from  true  poetry.  Her  workmanship  was  not 
always  faultless,  but  it  always  expressed  a 
thought  worth  thinking  or  suggested  a  beauty 
not  discernible  without  poetic  aid.  It  would 
be  only  a  truism  to  say  that  her  writings  are 
worthy  to  be  preserved.  They  are  worthy  to 
be  read  many  times  and  to  be  treasured. 

All  the  Way.  By  Amelia  Woodward  Trues- 
dell.     San    Francisco:    A.    M.    Robertson;    $1.25. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
Readers  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  are 
familiar  with  the  clever  "Sonnets  of  a  Suf- 
fragette," by  Berton  Braley.  These  have  now 
been  published  in  volume  form  by  the 
Browne  &  Howell  Company,  together  with 
various  other  examples  of  the  poet's  muse, 
all  of  them  equally  amusing.  Mr.  Braley  ac- 
curately reproduces  certain  habits  of  thought 
and   conduct   as  well   as  of  terminology   that 


constitute    in    themselves    a    social    study    of 
some  importance. 

Those  in  search  of  Christmas  cards  should 
become  acquainted  with  the  fine  reproductions 
of  California  pictures  issued  by  Mr.  A.  M. 
Robertson.  They  are  finely  printed  in  colors, 
tastefully  mounted,  and  of  a  size  suitable  for 
mailing.  And  they  are  of  the  kind  that  will 
not  be  thrown  on  one  side  as  among  the  tire- 
some superfluities  of  the  season.  The  price  is 
25  cents  each. 

Boy  Scout  literature  is  increasing  rapidly, 
the  latest  addition  to  the  shelf  being  "For 
Uncle  Sam,  Boss,"  by  Percy  K.  Fitzhugh 
(Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company;  $1.25).  The 
story  tells  us  of  two  years'  adventures  in  the 
Canal  Zone,  and  it  is  not  only  based  upon  a 
clever  plot,  but  it  contains  also  a  large  assort- 
ment of  well  arranged  facts  of  Zone  life.  It 
is  readable  all  the  way  through,  by  boys  as 
well  as  by  their  elders. 

Lieutenant  Brooke,  the  most  successful 
competitor  among  the  English  officers  who 
took  part  in  the  jumping  contests  at  the  Inter- 
national Horse  Show,  is  the  author  of  a  vol- 
ume entitled  "Training  Young  Horses  to 
Jump"  (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.50).  The 
author  seems  to  have  forgotten  nothing,  while 
a  clear  style  and  a  number  of  admirable  illus- 
trations combine  in  the  production  of  a  book 
to  be  valued  by  the  horse-lover. 

A  boy's  book  of  exceptional  value  is  "Tom 
Strong,  Boy  Captain,"  by  Alfred  Bishop 
Mason  (Henry  Holt  &  Co.;  $1.25  net).  To  a 
certain  extent  it  is  a  sequel  to  "Tom  Strong, 
Washington's  Scout,"  continuing  the  adven- 
tures outlined  in  the  earlier  volume.  Mr. 
Mason  knows  how  to  write  for  boys,  without 
writing  "down"  to  them,  and  as  a  result  his 
stories  should  be  particularly  acceptable.  His 
latest  story  is  all  that  it  should  be  in  the  way 
of  plot,  while  it  is  interwoven  with  an  his- 
torical background  that  is  both  ample  and 
accurate. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
Recently  new  translations  of  Feodor  Dos- 
toieffsky's  have  begun  to  appear.  Three  vol- 
umes by  him  are  already  in  the  convenient 
editions  of  Everyman's  Library — "Crime  and 
Punishment,"  "The  House  of  the  Dead,"  and 
the  just  issued  "Letters  from  the  Under- 
world," which  includes  also  "The  Landlady." 
A  fourth  volume,  "The  Idiot,"  is  announced 
for  issue  in  January. 

Inez  Haynes  Gillmore's  remarkable  quin- 
tuple love  story,  "Angel  Island,"  which  ran  in 
the  American  Magazine,  will  be  issued  by 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.  about  January  24.  In  book 
form  the  story  will  contain  many  unusual  epi- 
sodes that  did  not  appear  in  its  serial  version. 

Winston  Churchill,  author  of  "The  Inside 
of  the  Cup,"  writes  a  thoughtful  and  reverent 
paper  in  the  December  Century  on  "Modern 
Search  for  a   Religion." 

At  the  head  of  the  best  novels  of  the  year 
is  "The  Happy  Warrior,"  by  A.  S.  M.  Hutch- 
inson, according  to  a  selection  made  by  Ar- 
thur B.  Maurice,  the  editor  of  the  Bookman. 
This  confirms  the  Boston  Transcript's  selec- 
tion of  "The  Happy  Warrior"  as  the  best 
novel  published  during  the  first  six  months  of 
1913.  Mr.  Hutchinson  is  at  present  at  work 
on  a  new  book  for  1914,  to  be  brought  out  by 
Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

E.  Phillips  Oppenheim's  latest  success,  "The 
Double  Life  of  Mr.  Alfred  Burton,"  has  been 
purchased  by  the  Navy  Department  for  crews' 
libraries  on  board  vessels,  and  will  soon  make 
a  bid  for  Jack  Tar's  favor. 

Theodore  Roosevelt's  autobiography  came 
from  the  press  of  the  Macmillan  Company  on 
November  19.  In  his  autobiography  his 
friends  and  others  are  counting  upon  finding 
a  correct  statement  of  his  views,  political  and 
social,  his  philosophy  and  his  reasons  for  it. 
The  majority  of  those  of  whom  the  author 
speaks  are  still  active  and  still  prominent  in 
affairs  of  the  world. 

Dr.  Alexander  Smith,  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  chemistry  at  Columbia,  and  author  of 
"Inorganic  Chemistry"  and  "General  Chem- 
istry for  Colleges,"  has  accepted  a  chair  at 
Princeton  and  will  go  there  to  be  head  of  the 
department  in  the  fall  of  1914.  The  Century 
Company  is  about  to  publish  his  "Elementary 
Inorganic  Chemistry"  for  high  school  use. 
Dr.  Smith's  college  books  are  used  every- 
where in  the  English-speaking  world.  The 
"Inorganic  Chemistry"  has  been  translated 
into  French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  and 
Russian. 

One  of  the  first  books  to  deal  satisfac- 
torily with  the  life  that  is  lived  within  the 
Arctic  Circle  is  Vilhjalmur  Stefansson's  "My 
Life  with  the  Eskimo,"  published  by  the  Mac- 
millan Company.  Written  largely  from  notes 
made  by  the  author  when  he  was  on  the 
ground,  there  is  a  vividness,  a  completeness  to 
the  pictures  of  Eskimo  civilization  which  have 
never  characterized  preceding  work  in  this 
field.  The  reader  is  shown  what  the  day  to 
day  existence  of  these  people  of  the  Fai 
North  is,  what  their  customs,  their  ideals, 
their  legends  and  traditions,  not  by  long  dull 
paragraphs  of  description,  but  by  introduc- 
tions into  real  Eskimo  homes. 


Holiday   Books 

An  unusually  large  and  choice 
stock  to  select  from.  If  it's 
printed,  we  have  it. 

Also  all  the  latest  novels  and 
other  books — the  good  old  books 
and  the  classics. 

We  also  have  a  great  many 
books  in  very  fine  bindings.  A 
pleasure  to  show  them. 

Mail  Orders  given  prompt  attention 


m. 


Letters 


of  Celebrities  Bought  and  Sold 

Send  for  price  lists. 

Walter  R.  Benjamin.  22-5  oth  Ave.,N.Y. 

ESTABLISHED  1887 
Pub.  "THE  COLLECTOR,"  $1  a  year. 


All  Books  that  are  reviewed  in  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  STOCKTON  ST. 

Union  Square  San  Francisco 


CHILDREN'S 
BOOKS  FOR 
CHRISTMAS 

The  Legends  of  King  Arthur 
and  His  Knights 

Compiled  and  arranged  from  the  Malory 
Legends  by  Sir  James  Knowles.  A  new 
Edition  with  8  clored  and  12  black-and-white 
full-page  illustrations  by  Lancelot  Speed.  Size, 
8V231  6  inches,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top.  Net  $2.00. 
By  mail  $2.15. 

A  never  -  ending  delight  for  youog  or  old. 
These  myths  of  knightly  chivalry  are  full  of 
wonder  and  inspi ration. 

FOR  YOUNG  CHILDREN 

Dewdrops  from  Fairyland 

By  Lucy  M.  Scott.  With  charming  illus- 
trations in  color  and  black-and-white  from  draw- 
ings by  A.  Duncan  Carse,  16mo  size,  in  cloth 
with  gilt  top.     Net  $1.25.     By  mail  $1.35. 

Original  Fairy  Tales  told  by  a  child  of  ten. 

A  LITTLE  GEM  OF  ART  AND  SIMPLICITY 

Mother  Goose 

Or.  THE  OLD  NURSERY  RHYMES 
Illustrated  by  Kate  Greenaway.  Without 
exception  the  daintiest  little  volume  ever  illus- 
trated by  this  world-wide  favorite.  Size,  6^>  x 
4J/4  inches.  Art  board  cover  with  cloth  back. 
Net  60c;  postpaid,  65c 

TWO  FAVORITE  FAIRY  TALES 

Puss  in  Boots 
Jack  and  the  Beanstalk 

With  eight  full-page,  colored  illustrations  in 
each,  and  with  pen-and-ink  pictures  in  the  text 
by  H.  M.  Brock.  Size,  lO^xO  inches, 
bound  in  art  cartridge  paper  covers,  limp.  Post- 
paid 50c.  each,  net.     Also 

The  Old  Fairy  Tales 

comprising  the  above  two  Fairy  Stories  bound 
together  in  one  volume  with  a  board  cover  and 
cloth  back  of  artistic  design,  price  $1.00  net. 
By  mail  $1.10. 

A  NEW  LESLIE  BROOKE  PICTURE  BOOK 

A  Nursery  Rhyme  Picture  Book 

containing  "Oranges  and  Lemons"  and  "The 
Man  in  the  Moon "  and  other  nursery  rhymes. 
Size,  10x8  inches,  art  board  cover  with  cloth 
back.  Net  $1.00.  By  mail  $1.10.  A  in, 
in  separate  foim : 

The  Man  in  the  Moon,  etc. 
Oranges  and  Lemons,  etc. 

In  limp  cartridge  paper  covers.  Net  50c 
each,  postpaid. 

AN  OLD  NURSERY  FAVORITE 

Three  Blind  Mice 

A  new  version  of  an  old  Rhyme;  retold  by 
J.  W.  Ivimey,  with  droll  illustrations  in  colors 
on  every  page  by  Walton  Corbould.  Size, 
7V^x7V2>  with  an  artistic  board  cover.    Net  50c. 

Sold   by   BookseUcrs   Everywhere, 
or  from  the  PuJz.1"     *■ 

FREDERICK  WARNS-        £V 

12  E.  33d  St.,  NewYorkr 

Catalogue  for  the  Asking  % 
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THE   LATEST  BOOKS. 

Marie  Antoinette. 
The  cataclysms  that  attended  the  later  days 
of  Marie  Antoinette  have  necessarily  ob- 
scured those  earlier  events  that  actually  gave 
rise  to  them.  The  French  Revolution  has  be- 
come one  of  those  water-tight  compartments 
of  history  to  be  studied  almost  independently 
of  source  and  origin,  at  least  so  far  as  they 
bear  on  the  individual  characters  of  the  actors 
in  the  drama.  We  know  much  of  Marie  An- 
toinette as  Queen  of  France,  but  very  little 
of  Marie  Antoinette  as  wife  of  the  Dauphin. 
Her  shortcomings  as  queen  have  been  dis- 
cussed and  analyzed  without  much  reference 
to  an  earlier  story  in  which  those  shortcom- 
ings were  born.  Her  responsibility  for  the 
national  tragedy  has  been  weighed  and  meas- 
ured without  recognition  of  an  education  that 
almost  precluded  the  sense  of  responsibility. 
Lady  Younghusband  has  now  produced  a 
history  of  the  early  life  of  Made  Antoinette 
that  must  take  its  place  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  story  of  the  Revolution  itself.  She 
shows  us  the  family  and  the  environment  that 
produced  the  young  girl  who  was  to  be 
brought  to  so  high  a  place  without  a  concep- 
tion either  of  its  duties  or  of  its  dangers. 
It  was  indeed  true,  as  was  said  by  a  com- 
mentator of  the  day,  that  "a  queen  who  was 
crowned  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  amuse 
herself  is  a  fatal  acquisition  to  a  people 
charged  to   defray   the  cost." 

Lady  Younghusband  has  based  her  book  on 
the  secret  correspondence  of  Comte  de  Mercy- 
Argenteau  with  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa, 
dovetailed  with  that  of  Prince  Kaunitz  with 
the  same  .ambassador.  To  these  have  been 
added  the  letters  of  the  Abbe  Vermond.  The 
result  is  a  history  of  an  intimate  nature  that 
becomes  at  once  invaluable  to  the  student 
and  that  gives  rotundity  and  completeness  to 
the  records  of  the  day.  It  may  be  said  that 
the  author  writes  with  a  skillful  vivacity  and 
a  thoroughness  of  vision  that  make  her  book 
as  delightful  as   it  is   important. 

.  Marie  Antoinette:  Her  Early  Youth.  By 
Lady  Younghusband.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company;  $5  net. 


New  Books  Received. 

Highways  and  Byways  in  the  Border.  By 
Andrew  Lang  and  John  Lang.  New  York:  The 
Macmillar-    Coriipany;   $2. 

With    illustrations    by    Hugh    Thomson. 


General  Hygiene.      By   Frank  Overton,  A.   M., 
M.   D.     New  York:  American  Book  Company. 
A  text-book. 

The  Philosophy  of  Art.  By  Edward  Howard 
Griggs.     New   York:   B.  W.  Huebsch;   $1.50  net. 

A  consideration  of  the  four  great  ideal  types  of 
art — sculpture,  painting,  music,  and  poetry. 

Deuces      Wild.      By     Harold      MacGrath.       In- 
dianapolis:   The    Bobbs-Merrill    Company;    $1    net. 
A  story. 

Heroic  Ballads  of  Servia.  Translated  into 
English  verse  by  George  Rapall  Noyes  and  Leonard 
Bacon.  Boston:  Sherman,  French  &  Co.;  $1.25 
net. 

A  volume  of  national   poetry. 

Our  Irish  Theatre.  By  Lady  Gregory.  New 
York:  G.  P.   Putnam's  Sons. 

A  history  of  the  Irish  theatre  and  of  the 
dramatists    and    actors   associated    with    it. 

The  Life  of  Henry  Labouchere.  By  Algar 
Labouchere  Thorold.  New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's  Sons;   $4.50    net. 

A   biography. 

The  Facts  About  Shakespeare.  By  W.  A. 
Neilson,  Ph.  D„  and  A.  H.  Thorndike,  Ph.  D., 
L.  H.  D.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company; 
35   cents. 

Issued  in  the  Tudor  Shakespeare. 

Reading,  Writing,  and  Speaking  Spanish.  By 
Margaret  Caroline  Dowling,  B.  L.  New  York: 
American   Book  Company;    75    cents  net. 

For  beginners. 

On     the     Seaboard.       By      August      Strindberg. 
Cincinnati:    Stewart    &    Kidd    Company;    $1.25    net. 
Strindberg's    greatest    psychological    novel. 

Lahoma.       By    John     Breckenridge     Ellis.       In- 
dianapolis: The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company;  $1.25  net. 
A  novel. 

Personal  Hygiene.  By  Frank  Overton,  A.  M., 
M.  D.  New  York:  American  Book  Company;  40 
cents  net. 

A  text-book. 

Molly    Beamish.      By    H.    De    Vere    Stacpoole. 
New  York:  Duffield  &  Co.;  $1.25  net. 
A  story. 

The    Dominant    Passion.      Bv    Marguerite    Bry- 
ant.    New  York:   Duffield  &  Co.;   $1.35  net. 
A  novel. 

The  Stranger  at  the  Gate.  By  Mabel  Osgood 
Wright.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company; 
$1.25    net. 

A   story   of   Christmas. 

Nancy  in  the  Wood.  By  Marion  Bryce.  New 
Y'ork:   John   Lane   Company;    $1    net. 

For  children.  With  illustrations  colored  and 
piain  by   K.    Clausen. 


Jewels    in     Brass.       By    Jittie     Horlick.       New 
York:    Brentano's;    $1.35    net. 
A   novel. 

Money.  By  William  A.  Scott.  Chicago:  A.  C. 
McClurg    &    Co.;    50    cents    net. 

A  simple  statement  of  money  functions. 

White    Witch.       By    Meriel    Buchanan.       New 
York:    Brentano's;    $1.35    net. 
A  novel. 

The  Lady  of  the  Lighthouse.  By  Helen  b. 
Woodruff.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany;   $1    net. 

A    Christmas    story. 

The    Three    Godfathers.      By    Peter    B.    Kyne. 
New  Y'ork:   George  H.   Doran  Company;  $1  net. 
A  story  of  the  desert. 

The  Runner's  Bible.  By  N.  S.  Holm.  San 
Francisco:    John   Howell. 

"Compiled  and  annotated  for  the  reading  of 
him  who   runs." 

The    Book    of    the    Epic.      By    H.    A.    Guerber. 
Philadelphia:  J.   B.  Lippincott  Company;  $2  net. 
All  the  world's  greatest  epics  told  in  story. 

Our  Common  Road.  By  Agnes  Edwards.  Bos- 
ton:   Houghton    Mifflin    Company;    $1    net. 

A  collection  of  simple  essays  on  the  philosophy 
of   life. 

The  Meccas  of  the  World.  By  Anne  War- 
wick.     New    York:    John   Lane    Company;    $2    net. 

The  play  of  modern  life  in  New  York,  Paris, 
Vienna,    Madrid,    and    London, 

South  America.  By  W.  H.  Koebel.  New 
York:    The   Macmillan    Company;    $2. 

A  history  that  lays  stress  on  the  trend  of  au- 
thorities   and    peoples. 

The  Canoe  and  the  Saddle,  By  Theodore 
Winthrop.  Edited  by  John  H.  Williams.  Ta- 
coma:  John  H.  Williams;  $5  net. 

To  which  are  now  added  Winthrop's  Western 
letters  and  journals.  With  introduction  and  notes 
by  the  editor  and  with  sixteen  color  plates  and 
more  than   one   hundred  other    illustrations. 

Fifty  Illustrations  by  Max  Beerbohm.  New 
York:   E.   P.   Dutton  &  Co.;   $2  net. 

Theodore    Roosevelt.       New    York:    The    Mac- 
millan Company;   $2.50  net. 
An    autobiography. 


For  nearly  half  a  century  a  constant  and 
ever  widening  stream  of  discovery  has 
brought  to  light  a  multitude  of  the  animal 
forms  which  successively  inhabited  North  and 
South  America,  but  long  ago  vanished  from 
the  earth.  The  strange  and  grotesque  beasts 
thus    recovered,    their   significance   in   a    study 


of  the  history  of  mammalian  life  in  the  West- 
ern world,  together  with  the  mammals  of  to- 
day, are  the  subjects  of  discussion  in  "A  His- 
tory of  Land  Mammals  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere," by  W.  E.  Scott,  Ph.  D.,  Hon.  D.  Sc„ 
LL.  D.,  and  Blair  Professor  of  Geology  and 
Paleontology  in  Princeton  University.  The 
Macmillan  Company  is  the  publisher. 


The  Best  Story 
Randall  Parrish 
Ever  Wrote 

That's  what  every 
one  thinks  of  his 
great,  new  novel — 

The  Maid 

of  the 
Forest 

You  know  that  Mr.  Parrish 
has  written  some  of  the 
biggest  successes  ever  pub- 
lished. There's  action  in  every 
line  he  writes.  Intense  inter- 
est ,  excitement ,  and  an  absorb- 
ing love  theme  are  irresistibly 
combined.  In  this  new  story 
he  is  at  his  best — is  it  neces- 
sary to  say  more  ? 

AT  ALL  BOOKSTORES 

A.  C.  McCLURG  &  CO. ,  Publishers 


. 


NEW  MACMILLAN  BOOKS— THE  BEST  HOLIDAY  GIFTS    | 


THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  BOOK  OF  THE  YEAR 

The  Life  of  Colonel  Roosevelt 

THEODORE    ROOSEVELT 

An  Autobiography 

In  this  stirring  autobiography,  replete  with  the  most  -varied  and  interesting  experiences,  Colonel  Roosevelt  writes  intimately  of  his  life,  his  philosophy,  and  the  achieve- 
ments which  have  helped  to  mould  his  remarkable  career. 

During  many  years  no  other  single  personality  of  the  present  day  has  attracted  such  general  attention  in  national  and  world-wide  policies,  and  no  more  vivid  picture  of 
contemporaneous   history  probably  will   ever  be  written  than   Colonel  Roosevelt's  own  story  of  his  life. 

In   its   interpretation  of   Colonel   Roosevelt's   striking  personality,  this  work  is  not  only  of  national  but  of  international   importance. 

The  book  is  handsomely  bound  and  is  unusually  attractive,  with  illustrations  of  portraits,  facsimiles  of  various  documents,  pictures  of  buildings,  localities,  and  other  interesting 
and   appropriate   matter.  Decorated  cover.      Gilt  top.     Richly  illustrated.     Octavo.     $2.50  net ;  postpaid,  $2.66 


My  Life  with  the  Eskimo 

By  V1LHJALMUR  STEFFANSSON 
A    great    explorer's    story    of    life,    adventure,    and    peril 
Arctic   regions. 

Illustrated.     $4. 00  net 


—NEW  BOOKS  OF  TRAVEL  AND  ADVENTURE— 

Hunting  the  Elephant  in  Africa 

By  CAPTAIN  H.  STIGAND 
Introduction  by  Colonel  Roosevelt 

A  graphic    recital  of  dramatic  hunting  incidents. 
Illustrated.     $2. 50  net 


The  Barbary  Coast 

By  ALBERT  EDWARDS 

Interesting    experiences    in    Northern    Africa    by    the    author    of 
"Panama,"    "Comrade    Yetta,"  etc. 

Illustrated.     $2. 00  net 


NEW  BOOKS  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  - 


Robin  Hood's  Barn 

By  ALICE  BROWN 

A  delightful  story  of  quaint  humor  and  happy  characters. 
Illustrated.     $1.25  net 


Deering  at  Princeton 

By  LATTA  GRISWOLD 

The  lively  college  experiences  of  the  author's  hero,   "Deering  of 
Deal"  Illustrated.     $1.35  net 


When  I  Was  a  Little  Girl 

By  ZONA  GALE 

exquisite  and   charming   fantasy   romance   of  childhood. 
Illustrated.     $1.50  net 


1      The  Valley  of  the  Moon 

By  JACK  LONDON 

One  of  this  author's  best  love  stories,  the  hero  again  an  unfor- 
gettable big  man.      illustrated.    $1.35  net 


NEW  NOVELS  OF  REALISTIC  INTEREST 

Van  Cleve 
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"PANTALOON,"  A  REAL  GEM. 

In  "Pantaloon,"  the  beautiful  Httle  panto- 
mime at  the  Orpheum  this  week,  all  of  us  who 
belong  to  the  generation  that  was  reared 
more  particularly  on  English  literature  will 
recognize  the  familiar  names  of  traditional 
characters  of  the  old  British  Christmas  pan- 
tomime ;  names  that  were  once  tenderly  en- 
shrined in  the  memories  of  every  London 
child  that  ever  went  to  the  play.  Some  of 
these  children  grew  up  lo  be  mighty  men  of 
literature.  Indeed  the  writings  of  English- 
men contain  innumerable  allusions  to  Colum- 
bine.  Harlequin,  and  Pantaloon. 

Sir  James  Matthew  Barrie — to  respectfully 
give  him  his  full  name  and  title — terms  his 
little  play  "a  plea  for  an  ancient  family." 
For  the  old  harlequinade  is  passing  away  from 
the  English  stage,  squeezed  out  by  the  banali- 
ties of  the  music  hall.  Long  and  honorably 
did  it  hold  its  own,  nearly  two  centuries  in 
fact,  avoiding  the  early  indecencies  of  the 
Continental  harlequinade,  from  which  it  was 
borrowed  for  the  English  stage.  Its  early 
roots  are  away  back  in  the  dimness  of  cen- 
turies, and  in  the  literature  of  Germany,  Italy, 
and  France  we  may  find  allusions  to  these  old 
friends  of  English  childhood.  Leoncavallo, 
who  is  a  poet  as  well  as  a  musical  composer, 
like  Barrie,  seizes  the  salient  points  in  the 
old  harlequinade,  and  in  his  opera,  "I  Pag- 
liacci,"  of  which  he  himself  composed  the  li- 
bretto, makes  a  tragic  parallel.  Du  Maurier 
in  "Trilby"  has  his  tone-deaf  heroine  sing  in 
public  while  hypnotized  by  Svengali  this  little 
French  chanson  that  contains  the  plea  of 
Columbine  to  the  obdurate  Pierrot : 
Au    clair    de    la    lune, 

Mon    ami    Pierrot, 
Prete-moi  ta  plume. 

Pour  e'erire  tin  mot. 
Ma  chandelle  est  morte, 

Je    n'ai-  plus    de    feu. 
Ouvrc-moi  ta  porte, 

Pour  1'amour  de  dieu. 

Thackeray  makes  innumerable  allusions  to 
the  venerable  fairy  pantomime  all  through  his 
books.  In  "Travels  in  London"  he  gives  an 
account  of  an  evening  at  Covent  Garden  The- 
atre, whither  he  had  invited  some  young 
friends  to  see  the  Christmas  pantomime.  It 
was  made  apparent  that  this  was  a  sacrificial 
evening  on  Thackeray's  part,  for  he  says,  in 
mental  apostrophe  to  his  youthful  guest.  Mas- 
ter Jones,  who  was  too  impatient  for  the 
happy  hour  of  the  rise  of  the  curtain  to  appre- 
ciate one  of  those  neat  little  dinners  loved  by 
the  genial  novelist,  "0  thou  brisk  and  bound- 
ing votary  of  pleasure  !  When  the  virile  toga 
has  taken  the  place  of  the  jacket  and  turned- 
collar  that  Columbine,  who  will  float  before 
iyou  a  goddess  tonight,  will  only  be  a  third- 
irate  dancing  female,  with  rouge  and  large 
feet." 

But  the  little  Columbine  at  the  Orpheum  this 
week  is  no  such  destroyer  of  illusions.  Un- 
•like  the  harlequinade  seen  by  Thackeray  and 
his  young  friends,  which  was  merely  the  tem- 
porary appearance  toward  the  end  of  the 
Christmas  fairy  play  of  the  traditional  five — 
two  clowns,  Pantaloon,  Harlequin,  and  Colum- 
bine— Barrie's  play  is  a  beautiful  and  touching 
little  drama,  half  pantomimed,  half  spoken, 
with  Mile.  Dazie,  a  genuine  little  artist  both 
in  pantomime  and  dancing,  as  the  exquisite 
centre  of  the  story.  It  represents  the  charac- 
ters of  the  harlequinade  in  their  real  home 
aspect,  and  chronicles  their  cares  and  griefs. 
Each  character  is  endowed  with  the  tradi- 
tional  attributes.  Pantaloon,  the  father  of 
Columbine,  is  friend  and  flatterer  to  the 
Clown,  to  whom  he  serves  as  foil.  Pantaloon, 
once  a  famous  clown,  grows  old,  and  some- 
times he  "misses  his  laughs."  This  means 
tragedy,  for  the  Clown,  who  is  the  man  of 
'power  and  patronage  among  these  poor  mimes, 
is  the  one  to  whom  they  owe  their  bread  and 
butter.  The  Clown  fancies  Columbine — he 
loves  no  one  but  his  bragging,  blustering 
self — and  old  Pantaloon  brings  announce- 
ment to  dainty  Columbine  that  she  must  wed 
the  Clow  n  I  hat  very  day.  But,  alas,  poor 
Columbine! — she  loves  Harlequin,  the  youth 
in  the  tinsel  stripes,  who  has  scarcely  a 
penny  to  bless  himself  with.  Through  a  mis- 
understanding the  young  pair  believe  them- 
selves secure  of  paternal  sanction,  and  lightly 
as  ?  butterfly  Columbine  dances  in  the  ec- 
of    happiness   around   the   humble   room. 

A  .j.   Dazie,  indeed,  is,   as  I   have  said,  an 

■-M ..1    nrtist.      Her    shapely    little   body   and 

expressive  face   are  highly  trained  to   in- 

by-. swift,   alterations.,  of  Jier.  features 


and    by    poses    that   are    as    quick    as    thought 
every  emotion  known  to  pantomime. 

When,  to  resume  the  story,  Columbine  dis- 
covers her  mistake,  and  that  the  terrors  of 
impending  want  must  force  her  to  wed  the 
Clown,  all  the  white  radiance  that  shone 
from  the  floating  figure  is  extinguished.  She 
stands  at  bay  when  the  Clown  comes,  fear 
and  aversion  written  all  over  the  expressive 
little  body.  But  she  is  ordered  by  her  new 
master  to  show  her  joy  by  dancing,  and  what 
a  difference !  The  music — which  is  excep- 
tionally appropriate  and  expressive — plays  a 
curiously  delicate,  subtle  dancing  measure, 
one  which  has  the  tripping  time  of  a  dance 
and  yet  the  wistful,  sighing  strain  of  sorrow. 
And  obediently  the  little  figure  floats  around 
the  room  again,  the  feet  tripping  airily,  while 
on  the  fixed  and  tragic  features  is  written 
heart-break.  At  this  point  Barrie  revives  the 
traditional  invisibility  of  Harlequin  when  he 
wears  his  mask.  He  enters  and  carries  will- 
ing Columbine  away  from  her  abhorred  bride- 
groom and  the  curtain  falls,  to  rise  again 
after  an  imagined  lapse  of  years.  In  this 
scene  Pantaloon,  dismissed  by  the  harsh 
Clown  and  aged  and  shabby,  sits  by  his  lonely 
fireside,  brooding  over  the  past.  Then  the 
two  wanderers,  transformed  to  a  trio  by  the 
presence  of  their  child,  a  little  urchin  of  six 
in  the  dress  of  a  Clown,  steal  in  upon  the 
old  man  to  beg  his  forgiveness.  Columbine 
is  changed.  Her  white  dancing  dress  is  re- 
placed by  the  sad,  earth-colored  garments  of 
poverty,  and  the  years  have  exacted  their  toll 
from  her  fresh  youth.  The  embittered  old 
man  rejects  them  at  first,  but  when  he  sees 
the  little  clown,  dressed  in  the  garments  that 
to  him  spell  fame  and  glory,  his  pride  and 
love  soften  his  heart  and  the  curtain  falls  on 
a  reunited  group,  given  over  to  the  precarious 
happiness  that  even  poverty  can  sometimes 
snatch. 

In  "Pantaloon"  the  father  and  the  Clown 
speak,  as  was  customary  in  the  old  harle- 
quinades ;  the  child  also  speaks  ;  but  Colum- 
bine and  Harlequin  tell  all  their  share  of  the 
story  by  means  of  dance  and  pantomime. 
Their  home  names  are  also  those  of  tradition, 
Columbine  being  addressed  as  "Fairy,"  Har- 
lequin as  "Boy,"  and  Pantaloon  as  "Joey"  or 
"the  old  *un."  These  characters  were  re- 
vived in  the  '90s  in  Paris  in  a  pantomime 
piece  called  "L'enfant  prodigue,"  which  at- 
tained some  fame,  and  only  within  the  year 
the  Theatre  Francais  de  San  Francisco  pre- 
sented Jean  Bertot's  "Le  Marriage  de  Colum- 
bine." 

The  old  harlequinade  has  passed  from  the 
stage.  It  is  too  childish  for  our  times  and 
will  not  be  missed.  But  Barrie  in  his  "plea 
for  an  ancient  family"  restores  its  characters 
to  us  in  the  only  possible  way.  Hallowed  by 
tradition,  yet  glorified  by  art,  they  come  back 
to  us,  and  in  such  guise  we  welcome  them 
warmly.  For  among  the  glittering  gewgaws 
and  showy  paste  gems  that  ornament  the 
bosom  of  vaudeville  Barrie's  "Pantaloon"  is 
as   a   diamond  of  purest   ray  serene. 


"THE   MERCHANT  OF  VENICE." 

"The  Merchant  of  Venice"  always  draws 
well  during  a  season  of  Shakespearean  reper- 
tory. It  gives  so  many  contrasts  ;  the  gloom 
of  tragedy,  the  gayety  of  comedy,  young  love 
made  picturesque  by  the  silken  vestures  of 
Venetian  gallants  and  ladies,  and  the  settled 
hate  of  graceless  age  caught  in  its  own  trap 
of  vengeance.  It  is  a  play  that  attracts  youth 
in  the  performers,  as  well  as  in  the  spec- 
tators ;  there  are  so  many  quibbling  young 
bloods  trying  their  wit  upon  each  other's  fol- 
lies, and  so  happy  a  trio  of  young  couples 
pouring  forth  the  sweet,  enamored  fancies  of 
lovers  in  the  jeweled  Shakespearean  phrase 
that  the  ear  loves  and  looks  for. 

The  old  Shakespearean  stand-bys  greatly 
favor  this  play,  and  the  adherents  of  Shake- 
spearean tradition  turn  out  by  the  score, 
settling  themselves  in  their  seats  in  devout 
mood  and  waiting  with  anticipatory  pleasure 
for  familiar  passages  and  well-established 
business. 

Such  patrons  know  Mantell  by  this  time, 
and  are  aware  that  he  is  always  to  be  relied 
on.  And,  indeed,  the  first  sight  of  him  as 
Shylock  immediately  put  us  in  the  mental 
attitude  intended  by  the  actor.  His  Shylock 
was  seen  at  once  to  be  the  Jew  of  the  digni- 
fied, Oriental  type.  As  he  stands  pondering 
over  Bassanio's  request  for  the  money  loan, 
his  figure,  in  its  Jewish  gaberdine  with  an 
Oriental  dash  of  color  in  the  sash,  strikes  an 
alien  note  against  the  background  of  old 
Italian  garden,  with  its  pointed  cypresses  and 
massive,  arched  gateway.  It  came  to  us  at 
once,  etched  upon  the  consciousness  by  some 
alchemy  of  the  actor's  art,  that  the  dominant 
note  in  the  character  of  this  melancholy  old 
Oriental  Jew  was  fanaticism.  The  features 
were  settled  in  lines  of  flint  and  in  the  eyes 
was  the  fixed  look  of  monomania.  Repressed 
ferocity  gleamed  in  his  gaze  when  Antonio 
entered,  quickly  replaced  by  a  look  of  guile. 
The  exaggerated  courtesy  of  his  greeting  gave 
subtle  indication  of  the  hidden  hatred  that 
concealed  itself  behind  a  carefully  fitted 
mask,  and  his  laughter  was  mere  sound.  At 
certain"  passages,  such  as  "For  sufferance  is 
the  badge  of  all  our  tribe,"  the  look  of  fanati- 
cism  would, deepen   in   Ins  eyes^  like   the   mo- 


mentary glowing  of  a  smouldering  coal.  In 
the  scene  when  Shylock  approaches  his  home 
his  demeanor  changes,  for  Mantell  never  neg- 
lects what  might  seem  to  the  tyro  minor 
shadings.  Moody  and  preoccupied  though  the 
Jew  is,  his  manner  toward  his  daughter  is  not 
cold,  but  shows  affection,  mingled  with  a 
modicum  of  constitutional  distrust  toward 
guileful  woman.  That  backward  glance  of 
the  departing  Jew,  half  solicitude,  half  dis- 
trust, as  he  leaves  his  daughter  to  the  peril- 
ous solitude  of  a  Venetian  home  precedes  a 
pretty  tableau,  for  against  the  dimly  lighted 
background,  in  the  shadows  loved  by  lovers, 
comes  Lorenzo,  his  cloaked  figure  surrounded 
by  masked  gallants,  while  pretty  Jessica,  pos- 
sessed "of  an  unthrift  love,"  steals  coyly  to 
the  balcony,  carrying  the  Jew's  ducats  as  a 
dowry  to  her  Christian  bridegroom. 

Mantell,  with  his  usual  tempered  judgment, 
divines  the  need  of  allowing  an  audience  its 
meed  of  sympathy  for  Shylock,  and  in  the 
scene  when  the  grim  old  fanatic  finds  his 
house  deserted  of  family  life  and  affection, 
and  his  heart,  swept  void  of  all  gentleness, 
forced  to  open  itself  to  fresh  floods  of  hatred 
for  the  Christian  dogs,  we  moderns  felt  the 
desolate  loneliness  of  the  alien  figure  at  which 
the  Elizabethan  spectators  once  laughed  and 
jeered.  True  to  his  conception  of  a  certain 
dignity  attached  to  the  character  of  the  Jew, 
Mantell  saw  to  it  that  Shylock  retained  it 
when  he  discovered  the  flight  of  Jessica,  even 
while  thwarted  avarice  mingled  itself  with  the 
expression  of  his  grief  as  a  father.  *  In  the 
court  scene  the  lines  had  carved  themselves 
deeper  in  his  face.  A  Christian  had  stolen 
his  ducats  and  his  daughter,  and  his  more 
fiercely  enkindled  fanatic  hatred  shows  itself 
to  have  extended  toward  the  whole  Christian 
race. 

Mantell,  by  the  way,  shows  in  his  numerous 
make-ups  how  thorough  he  is  in  availing  him- 
self of  the  resources  of  his  art.  Recognizing 
that  the  mouth  is  the  best  index  to  character, 
he  models  a  different  one  for  each  new  char- 
acter-structure that  he  builds  up.  That 
granite  fixity  to  the  stern  lines  of  the  old 
usurer's  lips,  King  John's  mouth  that  shows 
conscienceless  and  shifty  ethics,  the  curve  of 
dignity  mingled  with  craft  that  defines  itself 
on  the  lips  of  Richelieu,  the  cruelty  and  fixed 
scorn  of  his  human  tools  which  are  expressed 
by  the  twisted  angularities  in  Richard  the 
Third's  lips,  and  the  hateful  cunning  that  one 
can  detect  in  the  hypocritical  mouth-line  of 
Louis  XI — all  these  are  but  a  few  of  the 
many  diversities  that  Mantell  shows  in  his 
stage  portraits.  His  work,  in  its  careful  de- 
tail, so  repays  study  that  it  steadily  grows 
on  the  observer,  thus  making  clear  the  sta- 
bility of  his  prominence  as  a  Shakespearean 
player. 

Mantell's  support,  while  not  so  good  in  its 
general  effect  as  in  "King  John,"  was  suf- 
ficiently satisfactory  in  the  lighter  piece. 
Thais  Lawton  is  an  excellent  emotional 
actress,  but  has  not  the  temperament  of  the 
comedienne.  She  is  a  serious  actress,  and 
was  more  congenially  placed  in  the  court 
scene  than  when  joining  with  Nerissa  in  ex- 
pressing the  buoyancy  and  madcap  gayety  of 
Portia  in  lighter  mood.  In  this  scene  Miss 
Lawton  looked  handsome  in  her  judge's  cap 
and  gown  and  gave  the  lines  with  beautiful 
expression.  When  she  first  entered  the  court- 
room the  feminine  charm  of  the  disguised 
lady  of   Belmont  caused  her  to   dominate  the 


scene  but  for  a  moment.  Then  we  saw  Shylock, 
his  eyes  gleaming  with  ferocious  expectancy, 
handling  the  scales  and  testing  the  edge  of 
his  blade.  That  was  a  good  bit  of  business 
when,  as  Portia  exclaims,  "It  is  an  attribute 
of  God  himself,"  all  heads  are  bowed,  and 
Portia,  exalted  by  her  appeal  to  the  Jew's 
clemency,  rises  and  approaches  the  menacing 
figure. 

Genevieve  Hamper's  youthful  attractiveness 
has  a  pensive  and  wistful  cast  to  it  which 
enabled  her  to  fill  pleasingly  the  frame  of 
gentle  Prince  Arthur's  portrait.  So,  like 
Thais  Lawton,  in  "The  Merchant  of  Venice" 
she  is  not  quite  up  temperamentally  to  ex- 
pressing the  gayety  and  frolicsomeness  which 
cast  such  a  pleasant  light  over  the  comedy 
intrigues  of  the  play.  Nevertheless  when  the 
two  plotting  rogues  swaggered  and  showed 
how  well  they  could  play  off  manly  airs  the 
scene  went  well  and  made  a  pleasant  impres- 
sion. 

Fritz  Leiber  made  a  good  lover,  no  light 
accomplishment  in  these  prosaic  times,  and 
charmed  the  romantic  by  his  graceful  and 
fervid  wooing  of  Portia.  This  actor,  with  his 
well-shaped  head  and  good  features,  pleases 
the  eye  and  was  a  picturesque  element  in  the 
general    composition. 

The  inexperience  of  Ethel  Mantell  necessi- 
tated cutting  some  of  the  exquisite  passages 
that  fall  to  Jessica's  share,  as  "this  young 
creature  is  still  an  actress  in  the  making. 
But  all  the  gay  gallants  were  suitably  imper- 
sonated, and  the  young  players  showed  in 
their  various  renderings  that  mingled  joy  and 
reverence  of  fresh-hearted  youth  for  Shake- 
spearean poetry  and  Shakespearean  tradition 
that  caused  them  to  be  fitting  associates  for 
the   veteran   actor. 

It  is  curious  how  the  old  play,  with  all  its 
impossibilities,  holds  its  charm,  more  espe- 
cially when  we  recall  the  entirely  different 
spirit  with  which  Elizabethan  audiences  re- 
ceived it  and  their  cruel  delight  in  the  calami- 
ties that  hurtled  around  the  old  Jew's  fallen 
head.  There  is  a  certain  cruelty,  too,  in  the 
contrast  of  the  last  scene,  but  audiences  al- 
ways enjoy  to  their  fill  the  final  atmosphere 
of  youth,  and  love,   and  merry-making. 

Josephine   Hart   Phelps. 
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Consumers  of  Electricity — Take  Notice 

The  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company's  Lake 
Spaulding-Drum  development  in  the  Sierra  Nevada 
is  now  an  accomplished  fact  and  in  regular 
operation. 

From  the  big  225  foot  dam  at  Lake  Spaulding  the 
water  is  now  rushing  through  tunnel  and  ditch 
to  turn  the  wheels  of  the  new  Drum  power-plant 
on  the  Bear  River. 

This  new  development,  the  machinery  of  which 
was  set  going  on  Thanksgiving  eve,  has  already 
added  33,000  horsepower  to  the  sum  total  of 
electric  energy  which  "  PACIFIC  SERVICE " 
places  at  the  disposal  of  its  consumers,  night  and 
day. 

It  is  so  much  additional  aid  to  the  development  of 
the  natural  resources  of  our  wondrous  state  of 
California. 

"PACIFIC  SERVICE"  is  "PERFECT  SERVICE" 

THE  PACIFIC  GAS  AND  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

445  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco 
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FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 

"The  High  Road"  at  the  Columbia 

An  announcement  that  should  excite  the 
keen  interest  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
real  worth  of  the  stage  is  that  of  the  coming 
of  Mrs.  Fiske  and  the  Manhattan  Company 
in  Edward  Sheldon's  play,  "The  High  Road," 
in  which  she  is  now  appearing  for  the  second 
season,  and  which  last  year  in  New  York  and 
elsewhere  brought  to  her  a  measure  of  en- 
thusiastic critical  and  public  favor  such  as 
even  she  had  not  known  in  many  years. 

This  engagement  is  scheduled  for  the  Co- 
lumbia Theatre  on  Monday  night,  December 
8,  for  two  weeks,  with  matinees  on  Wednes- 
day and  Saturday,  and  considering  Mrs- 
Fiske's  position  as  the  unquestioned  leader  of 
the  stage,  it  will  needs  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  artistically  gratifying  of  the  year. 

"The  High  Road"  is  the  story  of  a  woman's 
life  from  its  early  struggles  amid  poverty  and 
soul-starving  conditions,  her  gallant  progress 
in  the  face  of  almost  overwhelming  odds,  with 
ever  a  spiritual  growth  steady  and  sure,  until 
she  finally  emerges  triumphant  in  a  splendid 
destiny — a  great  love  and  her  woman's  happi- 
ness. 

In  the  unfolding  of  the  story,  which  touches 
upon  social  and  political  reforms  that  are  now 
uppermost  in  the  public  mind,  there  is  said 
to  be  a  tenseness  of  interest,  a  variation  of 
character  drawing  and  development,  a  pic- 
turesqueness  and  a  power  that  make  the  play 
a  remarkable  contribution  to  the  drama  of  the 
period.  Best  of  all,  it  is  declared  that  the 
finest  efforts  of  Mrs.  Fiske's  art  are  enlisted 
in  the  visualization  of  Mary  Page.  Particu- 
larly gratifying  is  the  fact  that  the  role 
brings  out  the  inherent  sweetness,  softness, 
and  womanliness  of  Mrs.  Fiske's  wonderful 
personality  as  none   other  has   done   in  years. 


Last  "Week  of  "The  Candy  Shop" 

Tomorrow  night  ushers  in  the  final  week  of 
the  record-making  run  of  "The  Candy  Shop" 
at  the  Gaiety.  This  merry  musical  melange 
will  be  played  and  danced  and  sung  for  the  last 
time  on  the  night  of  Sunday,  the  14th.  It 
will  leave  immediately  for  the  Morosco  The- 
atre, Los  Angeles,  where  it  opens  on  Monday 
night  with  the  same  company  that  has  occu- 
pied the  O'Farrell  Street  house  for  the  past 
two   months. 

On  the  same  night,  Monday,  December  15, 
the  Gaiety  will  reveal  the  manifold  secrets 
of  its  second  production  to  local  enthusiasts- 
Curiosity  is  keenly  aroused,  but  the  manage- 
ment confidently  claims  that  it  will  have  the 
laugh  on  the  skeptics  who  profess  to  believe 
it  next  to  impossible  for  the  new  house  to 
repeat  the  emphatic  success  registered  by 
"The  Candy  Shop.." 

When  it  is  noted  that  the  chief  magnet  of 
the  new  piece  is  none  other  than  Irene  Frank- 
lin there  is  some  reason  for  believing  that 
the  Gaiety  will  make  good  all  the  claims  of 
the  press  agent  that  "The  Girl  at  the  Gate," 
as  the  new  piece  is  named,  will  surpass  even 
the   attractiveness   of   its   predecessor. 

Beyond  this  the  new  piece  will  be  replete 
with  novelties  and  good  things.  A  splendid 
supporting  company  has  been  engaged  by  J.  J. 
Rosenthal,  who  was  directly  responsible  for 
"The  Candy  Shop"  aggregation ;  and  in  at 
least  one  respect  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion, 
that  "The  Girl  at  the  Gate"  will  far  surpass 
the  earlier  show.  That  is  in  its  music,  which 
has  been  composed  by  Ben  M.  Jerome,  whose 
music  is  always  lilting  and  tuneful,  and  who 
will  also  be  the  musical  director  at  the  Gaiety 
when  the  forthcoming  Irene  Franklin  piece  is 
put  on.  

"The  Common  Law"  Monday  at  the  Savoy. 

The  remarkably  interesting  Captain  Scott 
South  Pole  expedition  motion  pictures  will 
complete  a  successful  season  at  the  Savoy 
Theatre  with  the  performances  of  this  and  to- 
morrow afternoon  and  evening,  and  on  Mon- 
day night  "The  Common  Law,"  a  dramatiza- 
tion of  Robert  W.  Chambers's  widely  dis- 
cussed novel,  will  begin  an  engagement 
limited  to  two  weeks. 

"The  Common  Law"  has  lent  itself  ad- 
mirably to  dramatic  puproses.  The  thousands 
in  San  Francisco  who  have  read  "The  Com- 
mon Law"  have  undoubtedly  experienced  a 
desire  to  behold  the  flesh  and  blood  charac- 
ters of  Louis  Neville  and  his  sweetheart 
model,  Valerie  West.  The  reasoning  powers 
of  the  young  woman  in  the  case,  whose  mind 
is  filled  with  false  ideas  regarding  the  mar- 
riage state,  and  the  exalted  character  of  the 


COLONIAL    BALLROOM 

( Hotel  St.  Francis 
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artist,  whose  noble  manhood  finally  wins  the 
girl  over  to  his  way  of  thinking. 

The  well-known  New  York  producer,  A.  H. 
Woods,  is  a  past  master  in  the  art  of  pre- 
senting book  plays,  and  it  is  said  that  he 
has  taken  special  pains  to  make  Mr.  Cham- 
bers's novel  a  play  that  should  have  enduring 
fame.  With  this  end  in  view  he  has  pro- 
vided a  cast  that  brings  out  intelligently  all 
of  the  finer  points  contained  in  a  story 
fraught  with  so  many  interests,  while  the  pro- 
duction is  up  to  the  high  standard  established 
by  Mr.  Woods  for  these  many  years. 

During  the  engagement  of  "The  Common 
Law"  at  the  Savoy  Theatre  matinees  will  be 
given  Wednesday,   Saturday,  and  Sunday. 


Alice  Lloyd's  Big  Entertainment. 

Through  special  arrangement  with  William 
Morris  the  manager  of  the  Cort  Theatre  has 
again  arranged  for  another  spectacular  show, 
equal  if  not  greater  than  that  of  Anna  Held, 
in  which  will  be  starred  Alice  Lloyd,  Eng- 
land's most  celebrated  comedienne,  and  a 
company  of  seventy-five  artists  and  large  aug- 
mented orchestra,  at  the  Cort  Theatre  for  one 
week,  commencing  Sunday  afternoon,  De- 
cember 7,  with  matinees  daily. 

William  Morris,  who  is  presenting  Alice 
Lloyd,  has  arranged  an  attraction  that  is 
something  out  of  the  ordinary  to  local 
theatre-goers — in  fact,  an  exact  reproduction 
of  an  English  music  hall  such  as  offered  at 
the  Empire  Theatre,  London,  and  the  "Follie 
Marina,"  Paris. 

Engaged  to  support  the  twinkling  little  star 
of  two  continents  is  Frank  Fogarty,  "the  Dub- 
lin Minstrel,"  who  has  a  world-wide  reputa- 
tion as  a  funmaker.  Fogarty  has  an  unlimited 
supply  of  good  clean  comedy. 

Always  ready  to  present  an  innovation,  so 
far  as  the  theatre  is  concerned,  William  Mor- 
ris has  arranged  to  place  on  the  programme 
one  of  the  biggest  features  of  the  twentieth 
century.  This  feature  will  be  immediately 
after  the  intermission  of  the  first  half  of  the 
monster  bill  and  it  is  entitled  "Dance  Mad," 
during  which  every  member  of  the  entire 
company    will    be    seen     to     good    advantage. 

"The    Blindness    of   Virtue"    follows. 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

The  Orpheum  announces  for  next  week  one 
of  the  best  bills  in  its  history.  Taylor  Granville 
and  Laura  Pierpont  will  appear  in  the  one- 
act  play,  "The  System,"  which  deals  with  the 
police  as  they  are  and  the  underworld  as  it  is. 
This  act  was  written  by  Mr.  Granville  and 
Junie  McCree,  and  one  of  its  greatest  assets 
is  its  character  drawing.  Each  one  of  the 
fifteen  members  of  the  cast  presents  a  distinct 
and   recognizable   type. 

Lyons  and  Yosco,  "the  harpist  and  the 
singer,"  and  both  natives  of  sunny  Italy,  will 
be  heard  in  their  latest  successes,  "When  I 
First  Met  You,"  "Margarita,"  "I'm  Coming 
Back  to  Dixie  and  You,"  and  "Mardi  Gras 
Rag." 

Clayton  Kennedy  and  Mattie  Rooney  will 
appear  in  an  eccentric  comedy  skit  which  in- 
cludes singing,  dancing,  and  piano  playing, 
with  a  farcical  element,  and  is  called  "The 
Happy  Medium." 

Marshall  Montgomery  will  prove  his  claim 
to  be  considered  the  world's  best  ventriloquist 
by  introducing  the  most  novel  and  original 
act  of  its  kind   ever   witnessed   in  vaudeville. 

La  Toy  Brothers  will  present  an  acrobatic 
novelty  that  is  something  of  a  sure  fire  pan- 
tomimic comedy.  One  attends  strictly  to 
whirling  and  tumbling  while  the  other  is  a 
clever   acrobatic    and    whirling   jag   comedian. 

Next  week  will  be  the  last  of  Billy  Gould 
and  Belle  Ashlyn,  John  E.  Hazzard,  and  the 
American   nightingales,   Marie   and   Mary   Mc- 

Farland. 

»»>» 

THE  MUSIC  SEASON. 


The  Melba-Kubelik  Joint  Concerts. 

That  combination  of  stars,  Mme.  Melba, 
the  great  soprano,  and  Jan  Kubelik,  the  mar- 
velous violinist,  assisted  by  Edmund  Burke, 
the  Irish-Canadian  baritone,  will  give  its  first 
concert  at  Dreamland  Rink  this  Sunday  after- 
noon, December  7,  at  2:30.  It  is  safe  to  pre- 
dict that  a  record-breaking  audience  will  be 
present.  The  scale  of  prices  is  the  same  as 
paid  for  Melba  or  Kubelik  alone,  and  for  as 
little  as  one  dollar  one  can  hear  both  of  these 
artists  and   their  assisting  performers. 

The  programme  has  been  slightly  changed 
since  first  announced.  By  special  request 
Mme.  Melba  has  consented  to  sing  the  "Mad 
Scene"  from  "Lucia  di  Lammermoor,"  with 
flute  obligato  played  by  M.  Moyse  of  the  Paris 
Grand  Opera  Orchestra,  and  the  brilliant 
waltz  song,  "Se  Saren  Rose,"  specially  com- 
posed for  her  by  Arditi.  Mr.  Kubelik  will 
play  the  "Concerto  No.  2,"  by  Paganini,  in 
place  of  the  one  by  Wieniawski  Mr.  Burke 
will  sing  the  "Song  of  Mephistopheles  in 
Auerbach's  Cellar,"  by  the  Russian  master, 
Moussourgsky.  Mme.  Melba's  other  numbers 
will  be  "L'Addio,"  from  "La  Boheme,"  and 
the  "Aria"  from  Mozart's  "II  Re  Pastore," 
with  Kubelik  playing  the  obligato. 

At  the  second  concert,  Sunday  afternoon, 
December  14,  Mme.  Melba  will  sing  "Lo  I 
Hear  the  Gentle  Lark,"  with  flute  obligato, 
the   "Jewtl    Song"    from    "Faust,"    and    Gou- 


nod's "Ave  Maria,"  with  violin  obligato. 
Kubelik's  numbers  will  include  the  Wieniaw- 
ski "Concerto"  and  Bazzini's  "Ronde  de 
Lutins." 

Tickets  for  both  events  are  now  on  sale 
at  both  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  and  Kohler  & 
Chase's,  and  mail  orders  for  the  second  con- 
cert should  be  addressed  to  Manager  Will  L. 
Greenbaum   at   either   office. 


Fannie  Bloomfield  ZeUIer  Returning. 

The  last  of  the  world-famous  pianists  to  be 
heard  here  this  year  will  be  Fannie  Bloom- 
field  Zeisler,  who  returns  after  an  absence  of 
ten  years.  It  seems  rather  peculiar  that  the 
world's  two  greatest  women  pianists  should 
visit  San  Francisco  within  so  short  a  space 
of  time,  but  the  music-lovers  will  find  it  most 
interesting,  for  Carreno  and  Zeisler  are  quite 
different    in    their   styles. 

Mme.  Zeisler  is  one  of  the  artists  one  never 
forgets,  and  there  are  hundreds  who  heard 
her  on  her  previous  visits  to  this  city  who 
have  been  talking  about  her  work  ever  since. 
The  first  concert  will  be  given  at  Scottish 
Rite  Auditorium  next  Tuesday  night,  Decem- 
ber 9,  and  the  programme  will  include  Schu- 
mann's "Papillons"  and  "Toccata,"  Chopin's 
"Sonata,"  Op.  35,  with  its  superb  Funeral 
March,  a  Paganini  "Caprice"  transcribed  by 
Schumann,  Dvorak's  "Humoreske,"  and  works 
by   Lescehetizky,    Schuett.   and   Liszt. 

The  second  concert  will  be  given  Saturday 
afternoon,  December  13.  with  works  by 
Beethoven,  Schumann,  Chopin,  Moszkowski, 
Schubert,  and  Mendelssohn  on  the  list.  Com- 
plete programmes  may  be  secured  at  Sher- 
man, Clay  &  Co.'s  and  Kohler  &  Chase's, 
where  tickets  are  now  on   sale. 


Joint  Whitehill-Hadley  Recital. 

Clarence  Whitehill,  the  baritone  of  the  Chi- 
cago Opera  Company,  has  so  rearranged  his 
plans  as  to  permit  of  his  remaining  in  San 
Francisco  until  Wednesday  of  next  week.  In 
order  to  profitably  spend  the  time  a  joint  re- 
cital has  been  arranged  for  Mr.  Whitehill 
and  Arthur  Hadley,  solo  'cellist  of  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  Mr.  White- 
hill and  Mr.  Hadley,  who  will  have  the  artistic 
assistance  of  Mrs.  Robert  Moore  Hughes, 
pianist  and  accompanist,  appeared  in  joint  re- 
cital in  Boston,  and  so  manifest  was  the  pleas- 
ure derived  by  the  audience  that  it  was  de- 
cided to  repeat  at  the  Colonial  Ballroom, 
St.  Francis  Hotel,  next  Tuesday  night,  De- 
cember 9,  virtually  the  same  selections  as 
given   at   the    Boston   recital. 

The   complete  programme   follows : 
Sonata    for    violoncello    and    piano    in    F    major 

(1750)    Porpora 

Mr.    Hadley    and    Mrs.    Hughes 

Las    Procession Cresar    Franck 

Yisione    Invernale     Zandonac 

Louange    a    Touraine Massenet 

Traum   durch  die    Daemmerung R.    Strauss 

Dera    Tartarus     Schubert 

Mr.    Whitehill 

Elegie    Faure 

Scherzo    Godard 

Air    Huru 

At    the    Fountain Davidoff 

Mr.  Hadley 

Stella    Amoris     Schindler 

Looking    Glass    River Carpenter 

Song    of    Tristram Borowski 

Evening  Song   Henry  Hadley 

Egyptian   War    Song Henry  Hadley 

Mr.    Whitehill 

Rhapsodie   Hongroise    David    Popper 

Mr.  Hadley 

The  affair  is  given  under  the  direction  of 
Frank  W.  Healy.  Mail  orders  directed  to 
Frank  W.  Healy.  care  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co., 
will  be  filled  in  the  order  of  receipt.  Tickets, 
$2;   boxes  seating  six,   $18. 


Final  Symphony  Concert  for  the  Year. 

The  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra 
will  give  its  last  symphony  concert  of  the 
year  1913  at  the  Cort  Theatre  next  Friday 
afternoon,  December  12,  at  three  o'clock. 
As  a  fitting  close  to  the  first  half  of  the 
1913-1914  season  the  orchestra  will  give  a 
programme  devoted  entirely  to  the  works  of 
Richard  Wagner.  As  this  city's  tribute  to 
Wagner's  memory  the  orchestra  will  give  the 
following  programme :  Overture,  "Tann- 
haauser" ;  Prelude,  "Lohengrin" ;  Good  Fri- 
day Spell,  "Parsifal" ;  Forest  Murmurs. 
"Siegfried" ;  Prelude  and  Love  Death,  "Tris- 
tan and  Isolde." 

The  following  is  said  to  be  the  salient 
points  of  Wagner's  own  "programme"  of  the 
overture  to   "Tannhauser"  : 

"At  the  commencement  the  orchestra 
alone  presents  the  Pilgrims'  song.  Tann- 
hauser, the  bard  of  love,  approaches  and  sings 
his  love  song.  Shouts  of  welcome  answer. 
In  all  her  beauty  and  entrancing  charms 
Venus  appears  herself.  As  if  by  magic  the 
wonders  of  the  Venus  mountain  are  disclosed 
to  him.  With  shouts  of  joy  Bacchantes  sur- 
round him  and  bear  him  to  their  realm.  Bui 
with  the  break  of  day  from  afar  the  Pil- 
grims' song  resounds,  and  as  it  swells  it  is 
the  song  of  the  triumph   of  the  saved." 


A  Postponement. 
The  Wismer-Wiley-Hughes  concert  at  the 
Sorosis  Club  has  been  postponed  from  De- 
cember 16  to  December  18.  The  details  of 
a  very  attractive  programme  will  be  the  sub- 
ject of  a  forthcoming  announcement. 


GREENBAUM'S  ATTRACTIONS 


DREAMLAND 

STEINER  AND  SUTTER 

This  Sunday  aft  at  2:30 
and  Sunday  aft,  Dec.  14 

Reserved  seats  $3.  $2, $1.50.    1500  Balcony  (un- 
reserved) Si- 
Box-offices  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  and  Kohler 
&  Chase's.    Address  mail  orders  to  Will  L.  Green- 
baum. Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano. 


PIANIST 


SCOTTISH  RITE  AUDITORIUM 

Tuesday  eve,  Dec.  9,  aod  Saturday  mat.,  13 
Tickets  $1.50.  $1,  75  cents,  at  above  boxes  NOW. 

Steinway  Piano. 
Comi  n  g— PA  VLO  W  A . 


SYmphoNY 

ORCHESTRA 

Henr.y  Hadley Conductor. 

Cort— Friday,  Dec.  12 
WAGNER   PROGRAMME 

Prices — $2,  $1.50,  $1,  75c.    Box,  loge  seats,  $3. 

Seats  on  sale  Monday  at  box-offices  Sherman, 

Clay  &  Co.,  Kohler  &  Chase,  and  Cort  Theatre. 


O 


RPHFIIM       O'FARRELL  STREET 

ni  ULU  III  Be^eea  Sl-etol  ^  p«wen 

Safest   and  Most  Magnificent  Theatre  la  America 


Week  Beginning  this  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee   Every    Day 
A  WONDERFUL  NEW  SHOW 

TAYLOR  GRANVILLE,  LAURA  PIER- 
PONT and  Company  of  15  in  "The  System," 
an  up-to-the-minute  playlet  by  Taylor  Granville 
in  collaboration  with  Junie  McCree;  LYONS 
and  YOSCO,  "the  Harpist  and  the  Singer"; 
CLAYTON  KENNEDY  and  MATTIE 
ROONEY,  in  "The  Happy  Medium";  MAR- 
SHALL MONTGOMERY,  the  Extraordinary 
Ventriloquist:  LA  TOY  BROTHERS.  Panto- 
mimists;  BILLY  GOULD  and  BELLE  ASH- 
LYN; JOHN  E.  HAZZARD;  WORLD'S 
NEWS  IN  EXCLUSIVE  MOTION  VIEWS; 
Last  Week,  Immense  Success,  MARIE  and 
MARY  McFARLAND,  the  American  Nightin- 
gales—New Programme  of  Songs. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Box 
seats,  $1.  Matinee  prices  (except  Sundays  and 
holidays),    10c,    25c,   50c.      Phone — Douglas   70. 


COLUMBIA  THEATRE  *&&££• 

^^   Geary  and  Mason  Sts.    Phone  Franklin  150 

Two    Weeks — Beginning    Monday,    December    8 

Matinees   Wednesday   and  Saturday 

Harrison  Grey  Fiske  presents 

MRS.  FISKE 

and  the  Manhattan  Company  in 

THE  HIGH  ROAD 

By   Edward    Sheldon 
Coming — May  Irwin,  Otis  Skinner,   "Adele." 


CORT, 


Leading  Theatre 

F.I  .MS  AND   MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


Last  time  Sat.  Night—  MANTELL  in  "Louis  XI" 

Starting  Sunday  Matinee,  December  7 

Eight   Days   Only — Matinee  Daily 

William     Morris    presents    England's    daintiest 

comedienne 

ALICE    LLOYD 

And  a  company  of  75  in  a  new  form  of  enter- 
tainment, with  FRANK  FOGARTY,  "the  Dub- 
tin  Minstrel,"  and  a  kaleidoscopic  revue  of  all 
nations,  "DANCE  MAD." 

Nights.  25c  to  $1.50.     Matinees,  25c  to  $1. 

Next — Monday,  December  15,  "The  Blind- 
ness of  Virtue." 


CAVOY  THEATRE  Mc(E£HS?..ST- 

*■*   "The  Playhouse  Beautiful"     Phone  Market  130 

Saturday  and    Sunday   at  2:30  and    8:30 — Last 
Times  of   "The    Undying   Story   of   Cap- 
tain Scott" — Prices,  25c  and  50c. 
Commencing   Mon.,   Dec.   8. — Two  Weeks  Only 
A  dramatization  of  Robert  W.   Chambers's 
Sensational   Novel 
THE  COMMON  LAW 
The    greatest    story    of    New    York    studio    life 
ever    written. 
A  Play  Every  Woman  Should  See 
Matinees    Wednesday,     Saturday    and     Sunday 
Night   prices — 25c  to   $1.      Mats..   25c   and   50c. 


I  AirTV    O'FARRELL  ST. 
rtlL  1  I  Opposite  Orpheum 


Phone  Sutter  4141 


Positively    Last    Week    of 

THE  CANDY  SHOP 

Monday,  Dec.  15 

IRENE  FRANKLIN 

And    an    all-star    company    in    the    new    Gaiety 
Jollification 
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VANITY  FAIR. 

Mrs.  Pankhurst,  it  seems,  has  her  lighter 
moments.  There  are  times  when  she  throws 
off  the  cares  of  dollars  and  dynamite  and  in- 
dulges in  the  harmless  diversions  of  the  multi- 
tude. She  would  remind  us,  so  to  speak,  that 
she  is  still  human. 

Of  this  we  had  our  first  example  in  her  re- 
sentment at  a  faulty  description  of  her  costume 
by  a  New  York  reporter.  It  was  an  innocent 
mistake.  The  poor  wretch  knew  no  better, 
since  he  was  only  a  man  with  a  man's 
limitations.  But  Mrs.  Pankhurst  arched  her 
back  and  bristled  for  days  afterwards  at  the 
thought  that  her  costume  had  been  described 
as  "a  sort  of  dressing-gown."  It  inflicted  a 
iar  deeper  wound  even  than  the  suggestion 
that  women  have  duties  as  well  as  rights. 

And  then  there  was  that  little  affair  at 
Chicago  when  Mrs.  Pankhurst  was  invited  to 
a  dance  by  the  Women's  Trade  Unioji 
League.  Now  we  do  not  usually  associate 
Mrs.  Pankhurst  with  the  light  fantastic  toe. 
We  do  not  readily  picture  her  as  ragging. 
The  Bunny  Hug  and  the  Turkey  Trot  refuse 
to  connect  themselves  in  our  minds  with  Mrs. 
Pankhurst.  We  should  suppose  that  if  Mrs. 
Pankhurst  felt  it  incumbent  upon  her  to  dance 
at  all  she  would  choose  the  Carmagnole  or 
something  of  a  similarly  revolutionary  na- 
ture, and  that  she  would  bind  a  red  hand- 
kerchief round  her  head  and  carry  a  can  of 

■  paraffin  like  the  petroleuses  of  the  Frencn 
Commune.  But  this  seems  to  have  been  quite 
a  conventional  dance.  With  the  exception  ot 
a  single  detail,  presently  to  be  noticed,  there 
was  nothing  distinctive  about  it.  It  was 
merely  another  of  those  delightful  evidences, 
all  too  few,  that  prove  to  us  that  Mrs.  Pank- 
hurst is  still  human,  and  that,  like  other  mem- 
bers of  the  criminal   classes,   she  has  her   off 

,  moments   of  innocent  gayety  : 

When  the  enterprising  burglar  isvri-  burgling, 

!fl«-V  When  the  vtilmh  isn^t  occupied  with  crime, 
He  lores-  to  hear  the  .gentle  brook  a-gurgling, 
And  *e  listen  to  the  merry  village  chime. 


TJ..A.     4.1 


But  there  was  one  incident  that,  in  its  way, 
was  quite  distinctive.  The  ball  was  to  have 
been  opened  with  a  grand  march  in  which 
Mrs.  Pankhurst  and  Mr.  Samuel  Gompers 
were  to  lead  the  dancers  around  the  hall.  But 
at  the  last  moment  fate,  in  the  shape  of  Mrs. 
:  Gompers,  intervened  with  an  injunction.  She 
!said,  "If  Sam  dances  with  any  woman  it  must 
be  with  his  wife,"  and  so  it  was  actually  Sam 
and  Mrs.  Sam  who  capered  gayly  around  the 
,room  while  Mrs.  Pankhurst  looked  on  grimly 
from  the  gallery  and  wondered  at  what  part 
of  Mrs.  Gompers's  anatomy  she  would  most 
like  to  throw  half  a  brick.  Just  for  a  moment 
there  was  a  wild  fear  that  Mrs.  Pankhurst 
would  lapse  into  militancy. 

It  was  a  pity  thus  to  rob  the  world  of  a 
great  spectacle.  For  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Sam  would  have  behaved  himself  under  the 
circumstances.  He  would  not  have  exceeded 
the  speed  limit,  and  the  pressure  of  the  Gom- 
persian  arm  on  the  Pankhurstian  waist  would 
have  been  a  decorous  one.  There  might  have 
been  a  momentary  exchange  of  tender  noth- 
ings appropriate  to  the  occasion,  but  the  con- 
versation would  speedily  have  drifted  in  the 
;direclion  of  business.  They  would  have  dis- 
cussed detonators  and  fuses.  They  would 
have  compared  notes  on  high  explosives  and 
the  relative  virtues  of  coal  oil  and  dynamite. 
It  would  all  have  been  innocent  enough. 
There  would  have  been  absolutely  no  danger. 
In  fact  it  would  have  been  an  idyllic  picture, 
now  lamentably  spoiled  by  feminine  dictator- 
ship. Having  seen  Mrs.  Pankhurst's  picture 
in  the  newspapers,  we  would  venture  our  last 
nickel  on  her  harmlessness  from  the  senti- 
mental point  of  view,  while  as  for  Mr.  Gom- 
pers, it  is  in  no  spirit  of  disparagement  of 
that  great  and  good  man  that  we  express  our 
doubts  if  his  proximity  could  ever  cause  a 
fluttering  of  the  feminine  heart. 

A  week  or  so  ago  we  were  moved  by  a  pro- 
found sense  of  public  duty  to  comment  on 
the    fact    that   scientists    and    clergymen    seem 


to  be  impelled  toward  a  certain  silliness 
whenever  they  address  themselves  to  the 
great  and  abiding  woman's  question.  The 
scientist  adopts  an  attitude  of  elephantine 
playfulness,  doubtless  under  the  impression 
that  he  is  descending  to  the  level  of  his  au- 
dience. The  silliness  of  the  clergyman  is 
rather  more  objectionable  because  it  is  more 
normal. 

Now  we  have  a  doctor  who  prances  into 
the  arena  to  denounce  the  practice  of  mixed 
bathing.  Presumably  no  one  has  been 
noticing  him  for  some  time  and  he  feels  that 
something  must  be  done  about  it.  He  says 
that  mixed  bathing  is  becoming  the  deathblow 
to  matrimony.  Did  you  ever  notice  how  often 
we  are  told  that  institutions  as  old  as  hu- 
manity are  about  to  become  extinct  because 
some  one  has  offended  our  pet  hobbies.  And 
so  matrimony  is  now  doomed  merely  because 
young  men  and  young  women  are  bathing 
simultaneously  in  the  same  ocean.  It  is  to 
be  feared  that  we  can  not  get  rid  of  our 
foolishness  so   easily   as  this. 

"I  don't  believe,"  says  the  doctor  in  ques- 
tion, "that  one  j'oung  man  out  of  fifty  wants 
to  marry  the  girl  he  has  bathed  with."  Well, 
perhaps  not.  We  can't  marry  every  one.  We 
don't  even  want  to,  although  a  too  strict 
monogamy  may  become  a  little  irksome. 
Personally  we  have  bathed  with  a  good  many 
girls  in  our  earlier  and  unregenerate  days, 
but  we  bathed  with  them  because  we  wanted 
to  bathe  with  them,  and  not  because  we 
wanted  to  marry  them.  If  girls  could  get 
married  merely  by  bathing  they  would  have 
developed  fins  and  a  propeller  long  since. 
We  should  have  to  use  a  seine  net  to  get 
them  ashore. 

The  doctor  continues  in  the  form  of  an  in- 
terrogatory :  "Do  bare  necks,  bare  arms,  and 
bare  legs,  with  ugly  skull  caps,  furnish  a  be- 
witching spectacle  ?"  Now  personally  we 
think  that  they  do,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  the  skull  cap,  but  then  opinions  differ. 
The  doctor  himself  may  be  a  sort  of  an  an- 
chorite. He  may  prefer  black  stockings,  ging 
ham  umbrellas,  and  cotton  gloves,  but  fortu 
nately  we  don't  all  feel  that  way.  Some  of 
us  belong  to  the  back-to-nature  movement 
when  it  comes  to  bathing.  Personally  wt 
have  sometimes  wandered  by  the  sad  sea 
waves  and  felt  that  the  tragedies  of  life  were 
distinctly  lessened  by  the  sylphs  disporting 
themselves  on  the  sands  with  the  regulation 
amount  of  "bareness"  and  perhaps  a  little 
over  for  good  measure. 

Then  the  doctor  propounds  his  third  ques- 
tion. He  asks,  "What  effect  has  the  ungrace- 
ful flopping  of  the  female  porpoise  on  the 
male  intellect?"  Now  there  he  has  us.  No 
female  porpoise  has  ever  flopped  upon  out 
male  intellect.  We  should  resent  it.  We 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  indecently  exposing 
our  intellect  so  as  to  suggest  to  any  female 
porpoise  the  idea  of  flopping  on  it.  If  the 
doctor  himself  has  met  with  such  an  experi- 
ence as  this  he  ought  to  make  it  known.  But 
of  course  he  never  has.  No  female  porpoise 
has  ever  flopped  on  the  doctor's  intellect. 
The  floor  space  would  be  insufficient. 


Peary's  decoration  with  the  cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  provokes  the  remark  that 
Frenchmen  find  it  much  more  difficult  to  ob- 
tain this  distinction  than  do  foreigners  (says 
the  New  York  Evening  Post).  Four  thou- 
sand aliens  are  said  to  possess  it.  The  Amer- 
ican who  once  had  to  be  content  with  his 
college  or  fraternity  pin  now  wears,  or  at 
least  knows  some  one  who  wears,  a  ribbon  of 
some  sort  entitling  him  to  special  considera- 
tion in  the  Old  World.  The  practical  value 
of  a  decoration  is  illustrated  by  the  experi- 
ence of  a  Westerner  who  desired  to  "do"  the 
electric  lighthouse  at  La  Heve,  near  Havre. 
The  crusty  guard  declined  to  honor  his  per- 
mit, explaining  that  since  it  had  been  issued 
orders  had  been  given  to  admit  no  visitors 
after  sundown.  As  the  American  was  turn- 
ing away,  baffled,  the  guard  suddenly  caught 
sight  of  a  red  ribbon  in  his  buttonhole.  His 
manner  changed  instantly.  "Ah,  monsieur  is 
chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  That 
makes  all  the  difference  !'" 


HUNTER  BALTIMORE  RYE 

THE  AMERICAN  GENTLEMAN'S 
.WHISKEY 


Sold  at  all  first-class  cafis  and  by  jobbers. 
WM.  LANAHAN  &  SON,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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"One  Hundred  Golden 
Hours  at  Sea,"  and  get  all 
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time  of  a  transatlantic  voyage. 

Take  "Sunset  Limited"  from 
Third  Street  Station,  San 
Francisco,  leaving  5:00  p.  m. 
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son, El  Paso,  San  Antonio, 
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and  stop  over  en  route  if  you 
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meals  for  five  days  on  steamer. 
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and  Saturday. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigran 


nd  Otherwise. 


A  girl  was  complaining  to  her  chum  just 
before  Christmas  of  the  way  her  "young 
man"  was  treating  her.  "Speaking  of  Christ- 
mas presents,  why  don't  you  give  him  the 
mitten?"  the  friend  asked.  "It  isn't  a  mitten 
he  needs,  it's  a  pair  of  socks ;  he's  got  cold 
feet." 


After  a  recent  railway  collision  in  the  Mid- 
lands, a  Scotsman  was  extricated  from  the 
wreckage  by  a  companion  who  had  escaped 
unhurt.  "Never  mind,  Sandy,"  his  rescuer 
remarked,  "it's  nothing  serious,  and  you'll  get 
damages  for  it."  "Damages  !"  roared  Sandy. 
"Have  I  no  had  enouch  o'  them?  It's  repairs 
I'm  seeking  the  noo  1" 


A  well-dressed  lady  having  given  the  sig- 
nal that  she  desired  to  alight,  the  trolley  car 
was  brougth  to  a  stop,  but  just  so  the  rear 
step  was  directly  over  a  small  mud  puddle. 
The  lady  looked  an  instant,  and  then  asked: 
"How  do  you  think  I  can  get  off  here?"  and 
the  conductor  replied :  "I  can  not  tell  you, 
madam,  but  I  do  know  that  we  can't  wait  un- 
til that  puddle  dries  up." 


A  well-known  Scotch  professor  was  occa- 
sionally called  up  to  Balmoral  to  attend  the 
late  Queen  Victoria,  and  was  extremely  proud 
of  the  honor.  One  day  a  notice  appeared  in 
the    university    which    stated    that    Professor 

could  not   attend   his   classes  that   day 

as  he  had  been  called  up  to  Balmoral  to  see 
the  queen.  A  waggish  student  who  saw  the 
notice  wrote  underneath  it :  "God  save  the 
queen." 

During  the  last  general  elections  in  Canada 
Rev.  J.  J.  McGaskill  vigorously  upheld  the 
reciprocity  pact  in  the  province  of  New 
Brunswick.  At  a  meeting  in  Queen's  County 
he  was  discussing  the  effect  of  the  agree- 
ment on  the  price  of  various  commodities. 
"What  about  hay  ?"  shouted  an  opponent. 
"I'm  discussing  human  food  now,"  retorted 
the  speaker,  "but  I'll  come  to  your  specialty 
in  a  moment." 


A  crowd  of  small  boys  was  gathered  about 
the  entrance  of  a  circus  tent  in  one  of  the 
small  cities  in  New  Hampshire  one  day  trying 
to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  interior.  A  man 
standing  near  watched  them  for  a  few 
minutes,  then  walking  up  to  the  ticket-seller, 
he  said:  "Let  all  these  boys  in  and  count 
them  as  they  pass."  The  man  did  as  re- 
quested, and  when  the  last  one  had  gone  he 
turned  and  said,  "Twenty-eight."  "Good !" 
said  the  man,  "I  guessed  just  right,"  and 
walked  off. 


In  a  Western  city  are  two  councilmen, 
Byght  and  Barque,  who  love  nothing  better 
than  to  score  each  other.  One  evening  Coun- 
cilman Barque  was  calling  attention  to  grimy 
statues  "and  other  unsightly  objects  in  the 
Central  Ward,"  when  his  hated  rival  sprang 
to  his  feet.  "Well,"  remarked  Byght,  "I've 
lived  in  the  Central  Ward  all  my  life,  and  I 
know  of  no  unsightly  object."  "Pardon  me," 
went  on  Barque,  "but  I,  too,  live  in  the  Cen- 
tral  Ward "      "Oh!"   flashed    out    Byght, 

"then   I   withdraw  my  statement." 


The  talk  was  about  a  member  of  Congress 
who  has  taken  an  active  part  in  furthering 
the  proposed  currency  legislation.  "Has  he 
any  special  knowledge  of  the  currency  ?"  asked 
the  Western  man.  The  Eoston  man  looked  at 
him  with  the  indignation  with  which  perhaps 
his  ancestor  of  the  same  name  received  the 
information  that  the  British  Parliament  had 
passed  the  Stamp  Act.  "Has  he  any  special 
knowledge  of  it?"  he  repeated  with  a  rising 
inflection  that  made  the  questioner  wish  he 
were  back  in  Kansas  City  minding  his  own 
business.     "Why,  sir,  he  is  a  Harvard  man !" 


Although  only  a  month  married  the  young 
man  had  learned  much  feminine  logic.  Tired 
out  with  a  day  in  the  shops,  his  wife  opened 
her  eyes  languidly  as  he  struck  a  match. 
"Another?"  she  said.  "Mortimer,  I  do  wish 
you  would  not  use  cigarettes."  "Why?" 
"Because  they  are  bad  for  you.  You  don't 
know  what  is  in  them."  "Oh,  yes,  I  do. 
Why,  for  the  trifling  sum  that  cigarette  costs 
you  get  nicotine,  valerian,  possibly  a  little 
morphine,  and  any  quantity  of  carbon."  She 
sat  up,  alert  and  bright-eyed.  "Good  gra- 
cious!" she  said.  "AH  that?  Why  that  is  a 
real  bargain,  isn't  it?" 


He  was  a  member  of  the  Peace  Society 
and  he  came  across  two  youths  in  the  back 
street  fighting.  Accordingly  he  pushed 
through  the  crowd  and  persuaded  the  com- 
batants to  desist.  "Let  me  beg  of  you,  my 
good  fellows,  to  settle  your  little  dispute  by 
arbitration.  Each  of  you  choose  half  a  dozen 
friei.js  to  arbitrate."  "Hurrah !"  yelled  the 
*rowd.  "Do  as  the  gentleman  says,  boys !'' 
TIavi.  g  seen  the  twelve  arbitrators  selected 
to  the  satisfaction  of  both  sides,  the  man  of 
neace    went    on    his    way,     rejoicing    in    the 


thought  of  having  once  again  prevailed  upon 
brute  force  to  yield  to  peaceful  argument. 
Half  an  hour  later  he  returned  that  way  and 
was  horrified  to  find  the  whole  street  fighting, 
while  in  the  distance  police  whistles  could  be 
heard  blowing  and  police  were  rushing  to  the 
spot  from  all  quarters.  "Good  gracious ! 
What  is  the  matter  now  ?"  asked  the  peace- 
maker of  an  on-Iooker.  "Sure,  sor,"  was 
the  reply,   "the  arbitrators  are  at  work  !" 


A  young  Lancashire  millworker  had  a  men- 
tal relapse  which  resulted  in  his  being  sent 
to  the  county  asylum.  After  he  had  been 
there  a  few  weeks  he  was  visited  by  one  of 
his  fellow-workers,  who  came  across  him  in 
the  grounds.  "Halloa,  Benny !"  said  the 
visitor,  "how's  tha  gettin'  on?"  "Oh,  Ah'li. 
goin'  on  first-rate,  thank  ye,"  answered  the 
afflicted  one.  "Ah'ra  very  glad  to  hear  it, 
lad,"  said  the  visitor,  pleasantly.  "I  suppose 
you'll  be  coomin'  back  to  work  soon,  eh  ?" 
"Wot !"  exclaimed  Ben,  while  a  look  of  great 
surprise  spread  over  his  countenance.  "Leave 
a  big  house  and  a  grand  garden  like  this  to 
coom  back  to  work?  Mon'  dost  tha  think 
Ah'm  wrong  in  my  head  ?" 


The  late  King  Edward,  who  so  highly  ap- 
preciated esprit  even  when,  as  sometimes  hap- 
pened, the  joke  went  against  himself,  wad 
once  very  neatly  "scored  off"  by  a  lady  whom 
later  he  deservedly  esteemed  for  her  many 
good  works.  She  had  just  been  presented  to 
him,  and  was  somewhat  nervous.  To  put  her 
at    her    ease,    his    majesty    said,    "Oh,     Miss 

,  I  want  to  have  a  long  chat  with  you, 

but  if  I  should  unfortunately  bore  you  pray 
tell  me  so."  The  king,  who  was  an  adroit 
cross-examiner,  wished  to  ascertain  the  young 
lady's  age,  which  he  had  no  intention  of  di- 
vulging.     "You   have   already   said  you   were 

born  at  ,"  said  the  monarch  ;  "may  I  ask 

in  what  year?"  "You  bore  me,  sir!"  was  the 
smiling  reply,  and  his  majesty  took  the  check- 
mate in  the  greatest  good  humor. 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

The  Hapless  Host. 
It  is  not  mine  to  make  a  joke, 

Or  drink  a   toast, 
Not  mine  to  contradict  when  folk 

Their  prowess  boast. 
'Tis  mine  to  list  to  Jones — the  bore, 
To  greet  his  stories  with  a  roar, 
And,  greatly  daring,  ask  for  more — 

I  am  the  host. 

'Tis  mine  to  bid  the  guests  sit  down 

In  honeyed  tones, 
To  carve  the  liver  wing  for  Brown, 

The   breast   for  Jones, 
To  heap  the  plates  with  dainties  rare; 
To  give  each  man  the  gourmet's  share; 
And  make  my  dinner  from  the  bare 

Residual   bones. 

I  hover  round  the  evening  through, 

A  silent  ghost. 
Complacently  endured  by  few, 

Ignored  by  most. 
But  let  them  flout  me  as  they  will, 
One  privilege  is  left  me  still, 
That  is — to  liquidate  the  bill — 

I  am  the  host! 
— Claude  W.   Cundy,  in  London   Opinion. 

The  Reason  "Why. 
'Twas    not    for    your    fairy-like    figure, 

Nor   yet    for  your  angel-like   face, 
'Twas   not  for   your   title   of   heiress, 

Nor   yet   for   your    exquisite   grace. 

'Twas  not  for  those  meaningless  whispers. 
That    fell    with    such    musical    sound, 

Nor   because    of   the    envious    glances 
Of    wall- flowers    and    mashers    around. 

'Twas  not  for  the  "form"  of  your  waltzing, 
Nor  gleam  in   your  dangerous  eye; 

Such    charms    I    could    quickly    relinquish 
Without  e'er  a  pang  or  a  sigh. 

For    none   of  these    things    I    adored   you — 
Though    all   of   an    unsurpassed    type — 

But    'twas    for    the    hairpin    you    gave    me 
When   parting   to    clean    out   my    pipe! 

— C.  J.   H.   Cassels,   in  Puck. 


A  By-and-By  Betrothal. 
"I  will  bind  you  to  me,"   he  said,   "with  a  ring." 
She  answered  promptly,    "Oh,    no  such   thing!" 
"Well,    let  me   bind   you,    sweet,    with    a  vow?" 
"But  that,"  she  said,  "isn't  thought  of — nowl" 
"How  shall  I  bind  you,  then — what  way?" 
"Why — just — I'll    stay — if — I    care    to    stay!" 

— Madeline   Bridges,   in  Life. 
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Notes  and  Gossip. 
A  chronicle   of   the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the   Bay   of   San   Francisco   will   be   found   in 
the  following  department: 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Vera  de 
Sabla  and  Mr.  Herbert  Payne.  Miss  de  Sabla 
is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  de 
Sabla  of  San  Mateo  and  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Clement 
Tobin  and  Miss  Leontine  de  Sabla.  Mr.  Payne 
is  tbe  eldest  son  of  Mrs.  Theodore  Payne  of 
Menlo   Park. 

From  Santa  Barbara  comes  the  news  of  the  an- 
nouncement of  tbe  engagement  of  Miss  Caroline 
Spoore  of  Chicago  and  Mr.  Thornhill  Broome. 
Mr.  Broome  is  a  brother  of  Miss  Amy  Broome. 
The  wedding  will  take  place  in  April  at  the  home 
in  Chicago  of  Miss  Spoore's  parents.  Mr.  Earl 
Graham  will  go  East  to  attend  Mr.  Broome  as 
best    man. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Avis  Sherwood  and  Mr. 
George  Newton  took  place  Wednesday,  December 
3,  at  the  home  in  Oakland  of  the  bride's  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Hamilton  Sherwood.  Miss 
Mary  Sherwood  was  her  sister's  only  attendant- 
Mr.  A  B.  Weeks  was  Mr.  Newton's  best  man. 
The  bride  is  a  niece  of  Mrs.  Wilfred  B.  Chap- 
man and  a  cousin  of  Mrs.  Benjamin  Foss  and 
Mr.    Sherwood    Chapman. 

The  christening  of  the  infant  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Andrew  McCarthy  took  place  recently 
at  St.  Mary's  Cathedral.  The  baby  was  named 
Bessie  Swan,  after  her  mother,  who  was  formerly 
Miss  Bessie  Dargie  of  Oakland.  Mrs.  J.  O.  Reiss 
and  Miss  Myra  Hall  were  the  godmothers  and  Mr. 
Thornwell   Mullally  was   the   godfather. 

Miss  Helen  Wright  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  Friday  afternoon  at  a  the  dansant  at  the 
Hotel    St.    Francis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L  Coleman  gave  a  tea 
Sunday  afternoon  at  the  Burlingame  Club.  The 
affair  was  in  honor  of  Miss  Vera  de  Sabla  and 
Mr.  Herbert  Payne,  whose  engagement  has  re- 
cently been  announced. 

Mrs.  Edgar  Keithley  was  hostess  at  a  tea  Satur- 
day afternoon  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  A  Miller  has  issued  invitations  to 
a  bridge  party-  Tuesday  afternoon,  December  9, 
at  the  Francisca  Club. 

Mrs.  Egbert  Stone  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  at  luncheon  Wednesday  at  her  home  on 
Broadway. 

Mrs.  Henry  Clarence  Breeden  has  issued  invita- 
tions to  a  luncheon  and  bridge  party  Thursday, 
December   11,  at  the  Francisca  Club. 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Brodie  was  hostess  Saturday  at 
a  the  dansant  at  her  home  in  Santa  Barbara. 
The  affair  was  in  honor  of  her  niece,  Miss  Bar- 
bara Stevens,  whose  engagement  to  Mr.  Mathew 
Mann  of  New  York  has  recently  been  announced. 
Miss  Marian  Angellotti  entertained  a  number 
of  friends  at  luncheon  Thursdav  at  the  Francisca 
Club. 

Miss  Pearl  Chase  was  the  guest  of  honor  re- 
cently at  a  tea  given  by  Mrs.  Charles  Stetson 
Wheeler  at  her  home  on  Washington  Street 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Weihe  entertained  a  num 
ber  of  friends  Saturday  evening  at  a  bridge  party 
and  dance  at  their  home  in  Oakland. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Pinckard  entertained  a 
number  of  friends  Monday  afternoon  at  a  the 
dansant  at  the  Hotel   St,  Francis. 

Mrs.  Robert  Hayes  Smith  will  give  a  luncheon 
Thursday  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Fennimore  has  issued  invitations 
to  a  tea  Wednesday,  December  10,  in  honor  of 
Miss  Helen  Stone,  whose  engagement  to  Mr. 
Grayson  Hinckley  has  recently  been  announced. 
Miss  Rebecca  Shreve  made  her  formal  debut 
at  a  the  dansant  given  by  her  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  Rodman  Shreve,  at  the  Century 
Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Bothin  entertained  a  num- 
ber of  friends  at  dinner  Tuesday  evening  at  their 
home,   Pinehurst,   at    Montecito. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Sheils  entertained  a  num- 
ber of  friends  at  luncheon  Sunday  at  their  home 
in  San  Rafael  in  honor  of  their  nephew,  Lieu- 
tenant Ralph  Harrison,  U.  S.  A,  and  his  fiancee, 
Miss  Cali  Phillips. 

Mrs.  Duval  Moore  was  hcstess.  Friday  at  a 
luncheon  at  her  home  in  Ross, 

Miss  Marie  Louise  Black  will  make  her  formal 
debut  Thursday,  Devember  18,  at  a  the  dansant  at 
the  Fairmont  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Walter  Seymour  was  hostess  Monday  at  a 
bridge  party  and  tea  at  the  Town  and  Country 
Club. 

Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Miller  gave  a  luncheon  Tuesday 
at  her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue, 

Mrs.  Albert  Rees  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  at  luncheon  Wednesday  at  her  home  at 
Verba  Buena. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Sherwood  have  issued 
invitations  to  a  dinner  and  theatre  party  Monday 
evening,  December  8,  in  honor  of  Miss  Rebecca 
Shreve. 

Dr.  Harry  L.  Tevis  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  Tuesday  evening  at  a  musicale  and  ball  at 
the  Fairmont  Hotel.  The  affair  was  in  honor  of 
M.  and  Mme.  Emilio  de  Gogorza.  who  were  the 
complimented  guests  at  many  affairs  during  their 
visit  in  this  city.  They  arc  at  present  visiting 
relatives  in   Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Henrietta  Zeile  was  hostess  at  a  dinner 
Tuesday  evening  preceding  Dr.  Tevis's  musicale 
at   the    Fairmont  Hotel. 

Miss  Elva  de  Pue  entertained  a  number  of 
young  people  Thanksgiving  evening  at  a  dance  at 
her    home  on    Sacramento    Street. 

Mrs.  W.  F.  Creary  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  Saturday  at  luncheon  and  the  matinee  in 
honor   of    Mrs.    Henley. 

Captain  Charles  Gove,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Gove 
entenai'  ed  a  number  of  friends  at  dinner 
Thanksgiving  evening  at  their  home  at  Verba 
Buena. 


Th  .  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hender- 

--.   1  -s  been  brightened  by  the  advent  of  a 

-Irs.     Henderson    was     formerly    Miss 

>e  McCormick,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  E.  O. 

rmick  of  this  city. 


Passing  of  a  Pioneer  Woman. 
The  death  of  Susan  Helen  Colegrove 
Whiting,  a  pioneer  of  San  Francisco,  oc- 
curred in  Los  Angeles  on  November  25  at  the 
home  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Howard. 
She  was  the  widow  of  the  late  Colonel 
Whiting,  who  came  to  California  in  1S49. 
The  family  lived,  at  different  times,  in  Old 
Monterey,  Sacramento,  and  San  Francisco. 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Whiting  were  close  friends 
of  General  Fremont  and  his  family,  of  Sena- 
tor Broderick,  and  of  many  others  who 
figured  in  the  early  history  of  the  state. 


The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  Lazarre 
Roos  was  brightened  by  the  advent  of  a  son 
November  21. 


When  the  waltz  first  reached  London,  from 
Poland,  via  Portsmouth,  it  met  with  much 
opposition.  It  was  first  danced  at  Almack's 
by  Lady  Jersey  and  two  or  three  of  her 
friends,  and  society  was  riven  from  top  to 
bottom  into  the  waltzers  and  anti-waltzers. 
In  spite  of  Lady  Jersey's  powerful  influence 
there  seemed  little  chance  of  the  acceptance 
of  the  waltz.  In  1816  the  allied  sovereigns 
came  to  London  and  visited  Almack's.  There 
they  joined  in  the  waltz  and  removed  it  from 
the  realms  of  discussion.  The  waltz  needed 
but    three   sovereigns   to   make   it   respectable. 


Augustus  Thomas,  the  playwright,  has  been 
selected  by  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Letters  as  the  one  who  has  achieved  the 
most  in  the  dramatic  field,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  work  of  a  lifetime.  He  has  been 
presented  with  a  gold  medal  emblematic  of 
his  fitness  for  the  honor. 


Drum  Power-Plant  in  Operation. 
On  November  26  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Elec- 
tric Company  set  in  operation  the  new  Drum 
powerhouse,  associated  with  the  company's 
Lake  Spaulding  project,  and  as  the  result  has 
added  33,000  horsepower  to  the  sum  total 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  company's  con- 
sumers. By  spring  the  company  expects  to 
not  only  double  the  capacity  of  the  Drum 
plant,  but  to  complete  additional  develop- 
ments which  will  bring  the  aggregate  of  this 
great  South  Yuba-Bear  River  power  project 
up  to  150,000  horsepower.  Work  was  com- 
menced in  the  summer  of  1912.  The  cost  to 
date  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $5,000,000.  It 
will  require  nearly  double  that  amount  to 
complete    the    entire    string    of    developments. 


The  holiday  attraction  at  the  "  Columbia 
Theatre  is  to  be  May  Irwin  and  her  entire 
New  York  company  in  the  comedy  success, 
"Widow  by  Proxy."  Miss  Irwin  has  not 
crossed  the  continent  in  a  number  of  seasons 
and  is  sure  of  a  hearty  welcome  from  her 
numerous  friends  and  admirers  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, where  she  has  always  been  a  prime 
favorite. 


"Mutt  and  Jeff  in  Panama,"  one  of  tbe 
snappiest  musical  comedies  of  the  day,  is  an 
early  booking  at  the  Savoy  Theatre. 

■«♦»■ 

Motor  Coupe  for  Sale  Cheap. 

Overland  Motor  Coupe  for  lady  or  gentle- 
man to  drive.  Splendid  for  shopping  or  pro- 
fessional use.  Will  sell  very  cheap  as  paint- 
ing is  necessary.  Otherwise  car  is  in  good 
condition.  Electric  lights.  Self  starter. 
Good  tires.     Apply  Argonaut  office. 
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Movements   and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mrs.  James  Potter  Langhorne  has  returned  from 
Annapolis,  where  she  has  been  visiting  her  son- 
in-law  and  daughter,  Lieutenant  James  Parker, 
U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs.  Parker.  Mrs.  Parker  was 
formerly    Miss    Julia    Langhorne. 

Dr.  W.  F.  McNutt  and  Mrs.  McNutt  are  estab- 
lished for  the  winter  on  Buchanan  Street  near 
Washington.  They  have  rented  the  house  of  Mr. 
Gayle  Anderton,  who  is  residing  at  the  University 
Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  R.  C.  Brown  (formerly  Miss 
Ruth  McNutt)  have  arrived  from  their  home  in 
Aspen,  Colorado,  and  are  occupying  the  Dr.  Mer- 
ritt    house    on    Washington    Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dwight  Miller  of  Sacramento 
spent  a  few  days  last  week  at  the  Hotel  St.  Fran- 
cis. 

Mrs.  John  G.  Kittle  and  her  sons,  the  Messrs. 
Allen  and  John  Kittle,  have  closed  their  country 
home  in  Ross  and  are  occupying  their  town  house 
on    Scott   Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  E.  Bothin  arrived  early 
this  week  from  their  home  in  Santa  Barbara  and 
were  guests  at  the   Fairmont  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Rutherford  have  re- 
turned to  their  ranch  near  Pleyto,  after  having 
spent  Thanksgiving  week  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
lard  N.  Drown  at  their  home  on  Washington 
Street. 

Encouraging  news  has  been  received  from  Paris 
in  regard  to  Mr.  Harry  McAfee,  who  has  recently 
undergone    an    operation    for   appendicitis. 

After  a  visit  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  D.  Shepard  have  gone  to  New  York  to 
remain  until  the  middle  of  December,  when  they 
will  return  to   this  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  King  moved  this  week 
into  their  .new  home  on  Lake  Street. 

Dr.  George  Hayes  Willcutt  writes  enthusi- 
astically of  his  travels  in  Europe,  where  he  will 
remain  about  two  years.  He  is  established  in 
Wein,  Austria. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Tevis  and  their  sons, 
the  Messrs.  Lloyd,  William,  Jr.,  Gordon,  and 
Lansing  Tevis.  spent  the  past  week  at  Stockdale, 
their    farm   near    Bakersfield. 

Miss  Marguerite  Doe  is  planning  to  go  to  Eu- 
rope for  an  indefinite  visit,  and  will  close  her 
home  in  Montecito  during  her  absence. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Denman  are  expected 
home  early  next  week  from  the  East,  where  they 
have  been  spending  the  past  two  months  with 
relatives. 

Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Crockett  has  recovered  from  her 
recent  accident,  and  spent  last  week  in  town  with 
Mrs.    Russell   J.    Wilson. 

Mrs.  Andrew  Welch,  Jr.,  has  sufficiently  re- 
covered from  a  recent  illness  to  return  from  the 
hospital   to  her  apartments   at  the   Hotel   Bellevue. 

Miss  Ruth  Winslow  has  gone  to  Los  Angeles  to 
visit  Miss  Daphne  Drake  and  Miss  Helen  Jones, 
who  are  two  of  this  season's  debutantes  of  the 
southern  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Whittell  are  planning  to 
go  East  soon  to  spend  the  holidays.  They  will  be 
joined  in  New  York  by  their  son,  Mr.  Albert 
Whittell,   who  is  attending  Yale. 

Mrs.  John  Harold  Philip  has  returned  from 
Los  Gatos,  where  she  has  been  spending  a  week 
with  friends. 

Miss  Yysabel  Chase  has  come  from  her  home  iri 
Napa   County    for    a    few   days'    visit. 

Mrs.  Philip  Van  Home  Lansdale  spent  Thanks- 
giving with  her  brother-in-law  and  sister,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  Hood,  at  their  home  in  Philadel- 
phia. Mrs.  Lansdale  has  recently  been  visiting 
friends  in  Washington,   D.   C. 

Miss  Barbara  McKenzie  of  Portland  has  been 
spending  the  past  week  with  Miss  Beatrice  Nickel. 
She  has  been  in  town  several  weeks  as  the  guest 
of    Miss    Harriet    Pomeroy. 

Mrs.  Adam  Grant  sailed  last  week  for  the 
Orient,  hoping  the  sea  voyage  may  benefit  her 
health. 

Mrs.  James  Otis  has  been  spending  the  past 
week  in  Santa  Barbara  with  her  mother,  Mrs. 
Canfield. 

Miss  Linda  Bryan  is  recovering  from  a  severe 
attack  of  appendicitis. 

Mrs.  McNutt  Potter  has  returned  from  the 
East,  where  she  has  been  spending  the  past  three 
months.  During  her  absence  she  has  visited 
friends  in  New  York,  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
Annapolis. 

Dr.  Edwin  Janss,  Mrs.  Janss,  and  their  little 
daughter  have  returned  to  their  home  in  Los 
Angeles,  after  a  visit  in  Menlo  Park  with  Mrs. 
Janss's  mother,   Mrs.  William  Cluff. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Wright  has  returned  from  the  East, 
where  she  has  been  visiting  friends  since  her  ar- 
rival a  few  weeks  ago  from  Europe. 

Mr.  Walter  S.  Martin  has  gone  East  for  a 
brief  visit,  having  been  called  by  the  continued 
illness  of  his  brother,   Mr.   Peter   Martin. 

Mrs.  George  Barr  Baker  will  arrive  tomorrow 
from  New  York.  Mrs.  Baker  will  spend  the  holi- 
days with  her  son  and  daughter-in-law,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  P.  Fuller,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Lane-Leonard  and  her  little  daughter, 
Jane,  have  returned  from  a  visit  with  Mrs.  Hearst 
in    Pleasanton. 

Mrs.  A.  Stewart  Baldwin  has  returned  from 
Portland,  Oregon,  where  she  has  been  spending 
a  month  with  her  son-in-law  and  daughter,  Mr. 
and   Mrs.   James  Lowe  Hall. 

Miss  Henriette  Blanding  is  at   present   in   Paris 
and  is  planning  to  spend  the  winter  in  Egypt- 
Mrs.     Samuel     Blair     and     her     daughter,     Miss 
Jennie    Blair,   will  leave   soon   after    Christmas   for 
Egypt. 

Miss  Helen  Elizabeth  Cowles  has  returned  from 
Chicago,  where  she  has  been  visiting  her  father. 
She  will  spend  the  winter  with  her  grandmother, 
Mrs.  James  Martin  Curtis, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Fenwick  have  returned 
from  a  visit  in   Los  Angeles. 

Miss  Pearl  Chase  has  come  from  Santa  Barbara 
to  visit  her  uncle  and  aunt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Stetson  Wheeler. 

Captain  William  Brackett,  U.  S.  M.  C,  and 
Mrs.    Brackett   have  returned   from  Guam  and   are 


at  Mare  Island.  Captain  Brackett  will  probably 
be  retired,  as  his  hearing  has  been  affected  by 
the   firing  of  the   big   guns  during  target   practice. 

Mrs.  Sherman  Stowe  of  Santa  Barbara  is  the 
guest  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Kate  Stowe  Ealand, 
at  her  home  on  Broadway. 

Captain  A.  P.  Niblack,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been 
ordered  to  sea  as  commanding  officer  of  the  U. 
S.  S.  Michigan.  Captain  Niblack.  who  was  for- 
mer United  States  naval  attache  at  Berlin,  has 
recently  been  on  duty  at  the  Naval  War  College 
at  Newport.  Mrs.  Niblack  will  remain  in  Wash- 
ington, D,   C,  during  her  husband's  absence. 

Captain  Charles  de  F.  Chandler,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
been  relieved  at  his  own  request  from  further  duty 
in  the  aviation  squads. 

Colonel  E.  A.  Millar,  Sixth  Field  Artillery,  U. 
S.  A.,  and  his  son,  Lieutenant  E.  A.  Millar,  Jr., 
Fifth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  are  stopping  at  the  Hotel 
Stewart. 

Major  Robert  W.  Hase,  Twelfth  Infantry,  U. 
S.  A.,  has  arrived  in  this  city  on  leave  of  absence 
from  the  Presidio  at   Monterey. 

Captain  W.  S.  Faulkner,  Thirteenth  Infantry, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  arrived  in  this  city  and  will  sail 
on    the    next  transport    for    Manila. 

Captain  Henry  Casey,  U.  S.  A.,  will  leave  in 
January  for  San  Diego,  where  he  will  be  on  duty 
with    the    Coast    Artillery. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Davies  is  visiting  Major  Thomas 
O.  Ashburn,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Ashburn  at  their 
home  at  the  Presidio.  Captain  Davies,  U.  S.  A., 
has  recently  been  retired  from  the  army. 

Lieutenant  Charles  Hamilton,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Mrs.  Hamilton  are  en  route  from  Manila,  where 
Lieutenant  Hamilton  has  been  stationed  for  the 
past   two   years. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Lord  Charles  Headley,  an  Irish  peer  having 
a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  whose  con- 
version to  Mohammedanism  is  announced,  has 
been  a  representative  peer  for  Ireland  since 
1883.  He  is  sixty-eight  years  of  age  and  was 
educated  at  Harrow.  He  joined  the  army  in 
1871  and  served  with  distinction  through  the 
Franco-Prussian  War.  He  is  wealthy,  own- 
ing about  16,100  acres,  and  has  been  a  great 
traveler. 

Colonel  Arthur  Yager,  who  has  just  been 
installed  as  governor  of  Porto  Rico,  has  de- 
clared himself  in  favor  of  granting  American 
citizenship  to  all  residents  of  the  island  who 
deserve  it.  Governor  Yager  is  a  native  of 
Kentucky,  and  was  educated  at  Georgetown 
College,  of  which  he  afterwards  became  presi- 
dent, a  position  he  has  held  for  the  last 
five  years.  He  is  a  member  of  many  scien- 
tific societies,  an  author,  and  founder  of  the 
Kentucky   College  Association. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Matsuo  Itami  of  the 
Japanese  army,  the  newly  appointed  military 
attache  of  the  embassy  at  Washington  in  suc- 
cession to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Kazutsugu 
Inouye,  is  forty-five  years  of  age  and  has  a 
distinguished  military  record,  having  served 
while  a  major  as  aide-de-camp  to  Marshal 
Oyama  through  the  Russo-Japanese  War.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Imperial  Military  Acad- 
emy in  Tokyo  and  was  later  one  of  the  di- 
rectors and  artillery  instructors  there,  besides 
serving  as  adjutant  of  the  Japanese  army. 

Count  Sergei  Yulievitch  Witte,  ex-premier 
of  Russia,  who  recently  notified  his  friends 
that  he  contemplated  leaving  the  country  to 
settle  in  some  foreign  land,  carried  Russia 
through  one  of  its  most  perilous  periods, 
wielding  power  not  excelled  by  the  Czar.  He 
was  born  in  Tiflis  in  1840,  his  father  being  of 
German  extraction.  He  received  his  educa- 
tion at  the  New  Russian  University  at  Odessa, 
where  he  took  special  courses  in  physical 
science  and  in  mathematics.  In  1903  he  was 
appointed  president  of  the  council  of  minis- 
ters and  was  made  a  member  of  the  council 
of  the  empire.  Seven  years  ago  he  retired 
from  political  service,  and  since  then  little 
has  been  heard  of  him. 


Splendid  New  Year  Offerings. 
Manager  Greenbaum's  offerings  for  the 
new  year  are  tremendous,  and  in  January 
alone  he  will  offer  no  less  than  five  impor- 
tant attractions.  These  are  Kathleen  Par- 
low,  the  violinist ;  Wilhelm  Bachaus,  the 
pianist ;  Clara  Butt  and  Kennerley  Rumford, 
the  singers ;  the  one  and  only  Paderewski, 
and  to  cap  the  climax,  Mile.  Pavlowa  and  her 
complete  Russian  ballet  company  and  sym- 
phony orchestra,  numbering  in  all  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  people.  The  original  scenery  by 
Leon  Bakst  and  Boris  Anisfelt  will  be  used 
by  Pavlowa  and  she  will  be  here  an  entire 
week,  producing  at  least  six  different  "ocular 
operas"  as  they  have  been  called. 


FROM  CALIFORNIA  ORCHARDIST 

Direct  to  you.  Delicious,  big,  sweet  Jordan 
Almonds,  5  lb.  net  solid  meats  prepaid  in  U.  S. 
(or  $4 ;  also  5  lb.  net  Carton  Large  Selected 
Burbank  sun-cured  Sugar  Prunes,  prepaid  in  U.  S. 
for  $1.25.      Folder  on  request. 

HAL  G.  OSBURN,  Los  Gatos.  Cal. 


PUTTING  GREEN 

A  fertilizer  for  lawns,  flowers  and  vegetables— 
practically  odorless:  packed  in  air-tight  cans  of 
10  pnun-"s  each 

A-k  yc-  -  grocer.  If  he  hasn't  it.  telephone 
Fertilizer  1/  ■partment 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

712  Tc     'send  Street,  San   Francisco 


It's  the  Cocoa 

YOU  WANT  TO  KNOW 

Because  IMPERIAL  is  the  purest, 
finest  and  most  delicious  cocoa 
money  can  buy. 

It  was  made  to  compete  with 
the  highest-priced  cocoas  in  the 
world,  and  has  succeeded  to  the 
complete  satisfaction  of  the  D. 
Ghirardelli  Company,  which  was 
enabled  to  manufacture  it  only 
after  much  study,  many  trials  and 
large  expenditure  of  money  for 
special  machinery. 

True,  it  costs  a  little  more  than 
ordinary  makes,  but  it  is  so  far 
superior  that  it  goes  farther,  is  more 
easily  digested  than  others  and  has 
a  flavor  that  no  other  cocoa  ever 
had. 


Sold  by  all  best  grocers.     Say 

Ghirardelli's   IMPERIAL,   and 

see  that  you  get  it. 


Detail  of  Mural  Paintings  in  the 

HOTEL  ST.  FRANCIS  CAFE 

The  most  beautifully  decorated  public  room  in  the  world 


Have  you  Dined 
in  the 

PALM  COURT 

PALACE  HOTEL? 

Most  beautiful 

Dining-room  in  the 

world. 

FAIRMONT  HOTEL 

Under  same  management 
Palace  Hotel  Company 


AMERICAN  PLAN 

Coronado's  gay  Winter  season  is  in  full  swing. 
The  social  calendar  is  crowded  with  brilliant 
events.  Banquets,  balls,  dinner  parties  and 
other  social  affairs  keep  guests  delightfully  inter- 
ested. The  weekly  afternoon  tango  teas  and 
dances  are  immensely  popular. 

Polo  Season  Open.;  January  lit 

Write  for  Booklet 
JOHN  J.  HERNAN,  Manager,  Coronado  Beach,  Cal. 
H.  F.  Norcross,  Agent,  334  South  Spring  St,  Los  Angeles,  CaL 


MAJESTIC    HOTEL 

Northwest   Cor.  Sutter   and   Gough   Sts. 

UNDER  NEW  MANAGEMENT 

Most  attractive  Family  Hotel  in  San  Francisco. 
Excellent  cuisine.     Moderate  rates.     Special  in- 
ducements to  permanent  Euest>.    Inspection  in- 
vited. Mbs  JOSEPHINE  LIBBY.  Lessee. 
FREDERIC    GEORGE.   Manager. 


Hotel  Oakland 

OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 

Business  and  Social  Centre  of  Oakland 

Every  one  of  its  450  rooms  has  Outside  Exposure 
(No  Court  Rooms) 

RATES  §1  50  PER  DAY  AND  I'PWARDS 

European  Plan 

Advantageous  Rates  to  Permanent  Guests 

SERVICE  AND  CUISINE  UNSURPASSED 

Free  Bus  Meets  Trains 

Under  Management  oi  Victor  Reiter. 


STERN  DACIPIC 


I 

THE     SCENIC     ROUTE     TO     THE     EAST 

Thron?h  the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Feather  River  and  the  Rojal  Gorge,  firand  Canon  of  the  Arkansas 

PASSENGERS  ARRIVE  AND   DEPART 
leave  UNION    FERRY   DEPOT,   FOOT  OF  MARKET  STREET  arrive 

i  Stockton,    Sacramento,     MarysvMIe,     Oroville,     Portola,   ] 
Doyle,  Wlnnemucca,  Elko,  Salt  Lake  City,  Ogden,  Provo,         8:30    a.m. 
Grand   Junction,   Glenwood    Springs,    Pueblo,    Colorado    t  

Springs,      Denver,      Kansas     City,     St.     Louis,    Omaha,         6:30   p.m. 
Chicago  and  the  East ) 
Oakland,     San     Leandro,     Hayward,     Niles,     Idylwood,   j 
Pleasanton,  Livermore,  Altamont,  Carbona,  Lathrop  and   >  10:20  a.m. 
Stockton J 

Electric  Lighted  Pullman  Observation  Sleeper  on  Train  Leaving  San  Francisco  9:10  a.m. 

Through  Standard  and  Tourist  Sleeping  Cars  to  above  destinations  in  connection  with : 

BURLINGTON  MISSOURI    PACIFIC  ROCK   ISLAND 

{665  Market  St..  Palace  Hotel— "Western  Pacific,  Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  MIs- 
eouri  Pacific  and  St.  Louie,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern Phone  Sutter  1651 
686  Market  St.— Burlington  Route Phone  Kearny  3669 
691  Market  St..  Hearst  Bldgr.— Rock  Island  Lines Phone  Sutter  817 
Onion  Ferry  Depot Phone  Kearny  4980 
1326  Broadway,  Oakland Phone  Oakland  133 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


December  6,  1913. 


A  Receipt  for  Your 
Holiday  Package 

If  you  ship  that  gift  by  Wells  Fargo, 
you  will  get  a  receipt.  You  will  also  get 
free  insurance  up  to  $50. 

You  can  turn  over  your  responsibility 
along  -with  your  package — you  know  that 
you  hold  a  receipt. 

Speed  Your  Gifts  by  Wells  Fargo 

WELLS  FARGO  &  COMPANY  EXPRESS 

Carriers  to  All  Parts  of  the  World 


COOK'S  TOURS 


For  the  Discriminating  Traveler 

Europe — Round  the  World 

BEST  KOUTES         BEST  SERVICE 

Railroad  and  Steamship  Tickets 


BY  ALL  LINES 


Office,  689  Market  St.,  S.  F. 

Cook'B  Travelers'  Checks  Rood  everywhere 


NORTH 
GERMAN 
LLOYDI 

LONDON  --PARIS  -  BREMEN 
CHRISTMAS  SHIPS 

Prinz  Friedrich  Wilhelm...  ,D«c.  13 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  II  U  a.m.:. ..Dec.  16 

Affording  ample  opportunity  to 
reach  all  parts  of  Continental  Eu- 
rope for  Christmas. 

Kronprinzussin  Ceeile Jan.  20 

Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  Grosse.  .Feb.  10 

Kronprinzes^in  Cecilie Feb.  21 

Fast  Mail  Sailings. 

f  Friedrich  der  Grosse Dec     9 

fBremen Dec.  27 

George  Washington Jan.   3 

rBremen  direct. 

Baltimore  -  Bremen    direct;     one 

cabin  (III;  Wednesdays. 

Sailings  on  SATURDAY  for 

THE  MEDITERRANEAN 

Prinzess  Irene Thursday,  Jan.    8 

Berlin Jan.  31 

Through    rates  from   New  York  to 

SOUTH  AMERICA      Via  Europe 

Egypt,  India  and  the  Far  East 

Independent  trips 

Around    the   World,  $647.30 

First  class  throughout 

Three  winter  cruises  to  the 

WEST  «     PANAMA 

INDIES  &         CANAL 

By  S.  S.  "GROSSER  KURFUERST  " 
JAN.  14.  FEB.  12,  MAR.  19 
Rate  $160  up— 21  to  29  Days 

Cruises  include  all  ports  of  inter- 
cstin  the  West  Indies.  Write  forour 
new  booklet  "To  the  Canal  and  Caribbean." 

Travelers"  Checks  Goad  All  Over  the  World. 
OELRICHS  &  CO..  General  Agts  .  5 
Broadway.  N.  Y.;  Robert  Capelle, 
General  Pacific  Coast  Agent.  250 
Powell  St.,  near  St.  Francis  Hotel 
and  Geary  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Honolulu 

$110.  1st  class,  round  trip  (five  and  one-half 
days  from  San  Francisco).  The  most  attractive 
spot  on  entire  world  tour.  Splendid  steamers 
( 1 0,000  tons  di-  pi.)  of  OCEANIC  LINE  sail  to  Hawaii 
every  2  weeks.  You  can  make  this  round  trip  m 
16  days  from  San  Francisco,  giving  5  days  on  die  Islands. 
Sydney,  19  days  from  San  Francisco.  $300  round 
trip  1st  class.  $200  2nd  class.  Seed  for  folder. 
SYDNEY  SHORT  LINE,  673  Market  St.,  San   Francisco 


D  EADERS  who  appreciate  this  paper  may  give 
1V  their  friends  the  opportunity  of  seeing  a 
copy  A  specimen  number  of  the  Argon  a  it  will 
be  »  .t  to  any  address  in  any  part  of  the  world 
on  oplication  to  the  Publishers,  207  Powell 
Stret  „  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

Br'iggs — Did  you  experience  a  sense  of  loss 
after  you  had  been  operated  upon?  Griggs — 
I  did  when  I  got  the  bill. — Life. 

"Well,  Uncle  Josh,  how  do  you  feel  ?"' 
"Rotten ;  that  beer  don't  seem  to  help  none." 
"How  did  you  take  it  ?"  "Tablespoonful 
afore  meals." — Life. 

Bix — What  did  you  give  the  Scrappingtons 
for  their  golden  wedding?  Dix — A  book  en- 
titled "Fifty  Years  of  Conflict." — Boston 
Transcript. 

Gabe — I  saw  the  doctor's  auto  in  front  of 
your  house  today.  Anything  serious?  Steve 
— Serious  ?  Should  say  so.  He  collected  his 
bill. — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

Spokesman  of  Creditors — Veil,  Cohen,  we've 
decided  to  accept  five  cents  on  a  tollar — cash  ! 
Cohen — Cash,  you  say?  Den  of  course  I  get 
der  regular  cash  discount? — Puck. 

"Your  father  is  a  religious  man,  isn't  he, 
James?"  a  small  boy  was  asked.  "Oh,  yes," 
was  the  naive  answer.  i;He  just  hates  any- 
body who  doesn't  go  to  church." — New  York 
Globe. 

"I  always  said  that  political  rival  of  mine 
would  stoop  to  any  falsehood.  Now  I  can 
prove  it."  "How?"  "He  sent  me  a  message 
saying  he  congratulates  me  on  my  election." — 
Washington  Star. 

"Last  night,"  said  Mr.  Henpeck,  "I  dreamed 
that  I  was  in  heaven."  "And  was  I  there 
with  you?"  his  wife  asked.  "Didn't  I  say  it 
was  heaven,"  was  his  crushing  reply. — Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer. 

The  Mistress  (to  new  maid) — By  the  way, 
Mary,  I  forgot  to  tell  you  we  generally  have 
breakfast  at  eight  o'clock.  The  New  Maid  — 
All  right,  mum.  If  I  aint  down  to  it,  don't 
wait. — London  Sketch. 

"That's  what  I  call  a  finished  sermon,"  said 
a  lady  to  her  hubsand  as  they  wended  their 
way  home  from  church.  "Yes,"  was  the  re- 
ply, "but  do  you  know,  I  thought  it  never 
would  be." — Yonkers  Statesman. 

"You  tell  me,"  said  the  judge,  "that  this  is 
the  person  who  knocked  you  down  with  his 
motor-car.  Could  you  swear  to  the  man?" 
"I  did,"  returned  the  complainant  eagerly, 
"but  he  didn't  stop  to  hear  me." — New  York 
Globe. 

"1  had  to  let  that  new  maid  go.  I  dis- 
covered that  she  was  neglecting  the  children 
when  I  was  attending  my  club  meetings." 
"That  so  ?"  "Yes.  Positively,  she  couldn't 
think  less  of  them  if  they  were  her  own." — 
Detroit  Free  Press. 

"With  a  pocket-knife  and  a  pistol,"  he  said, 
"I  feel  sure  that  I  could  go  into  the  woods 
and  support  myself."  "  Why  don't  you  try 
it?"  his  wife  asked.  "That  would  leave  mt 
with  only  the  children  to  provide  for." — 
Chicago  Record-Herald. 

Mrs.  Biewer-Blud — That  tailor  of  yours  is 
getting  very  familiar.  He  had  the  insolence 
to  salute  me  on  the  street  today.  I  think 
such  people  should  be  kept  at  a  distance. 
Mr.  Blewer-Blud — Well,  my  dear,  I'm  sure 
I've  done  all  I  could!  I've  stood  that  man 
oft  now  for  two  years. — Puck. 

"Ah,"  sighed  the  boarder  who  was  given  to 
rhapsodies,  as  they  sat  down  to  the  Christ- 
mas dinner,  "if  we  could  only  have  one  of 
those  turkeys  that  we  used  to  raise  on  the 
farm  when  I  was  a  boy  t"  "Oh,  well,"  said 
the  pessimistic  boarder,  "perhaps  it  is  one. 
You  never  can  tell." — Ladies'  Home  Journal. 

"The  train  struck  the  man,  did  it  not  ?" 
asked  the  lawyer  of  the  engineer  at  the  trial. 
"It  did,  sir,"  said  the  engineer.  "Was  the 
man  on  the  track,  sir?"  thundered  the  lawyer. 
"On  the  track?"  asked  the  engineer.  "Of 
course  he  was.  No  engineer  worthy  of  his 
job  would  run  his  train  into  the  woods  after 
a   man,  sir." — Livingston  Lance. 
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Winter  Cruises] 


The  RIVIERA  PAHAMACANAL 
—  Italy—    West  Indies 
and  Egypt  Southaherica 


Largest  Steamers 
in  the  Trade 

"Adriatic" 
"Celtic" 

White  Star  Line 


JANUARY  10 


JANUARY  24 
FEBRUARY  21 
MARCH  7 
Aak  for  Booklets 


Newest  Steamers 
to  the  Tropics 

"Laurentic" 
"Megantic" 

Red  Star  and 
White  Star  Lines 


JANUARY  31 


FEB. 11 
MAR.  4 


MAR.  14 
APL.      4 
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Cost  of  Elections. 

An  association  of  citizens  under  the  pleasantly 
mouth-filling  name  of  the  North  Panhandle  Improve- 
ment Club  has  been  looking  a  bit  into  the  municipal 
expense  account,  and  with  particular  attention  to  the 
cost  of  elections.  It  finds  that  at  the  last  primary  elec- 
tion approximately  66,000  votes  were  polled  (out  of  a 
total  registration  of  143,000),  at  673  precincts — an  aver- 
age of  96  at  each.  In  several  of  the  booths  the  number 
of  votes  polled  was  less  than  fifty.  In  some  localities 
there  were  two  election  booths  in  one  block  and  in  a  few 
places  three  booths  at  one  street  intersection. 

The  North  Panhandle  Improvement  Club  sees  in  this 
order  of  affairs  a  grievous  extravagance.  If  the  num- 
ber of  precincts,  it  believes,  were  reduced  from  673  to 
half  that  number  the  saving  would  be  about  $25,000  at 
each  of  our  many  elections. 

The  North  Panhandle  Improvement  Club  might  have 
gone  further  and  done  even  better.  Consolidation  of 
precincts  would,  indeed,  help  somewhat,  but  to  cut  out 
three   of   every   four  elections   would   help   still   more. 


It  costs  approximately  $50,000  to  take  a  vote  in  San 
Francisco,  and  the  thing  is  done  so  often  as  to  become 
a  nuisance  and  a  bore.  The  public  is  weary  of  the 
whole  business  and  the  taxpayers  groan  under  the  in- 
creasing and  ever-increasing  cost. 


Reflections  Upon  the  Progressive  Party 
Conference. 

Nobody  will  suspect  the  Argonaut  of  an  undue  sym- 
pathy with  Governor  Johnson  or  his  politics  when  it 
declares  the  wish  that  it  might  know  just  what  he  said 
at  the  conference  of  Progressives  in  San  Francisco 
on  Saturday  last.  And  this  is  precisely  what  our  inade- 
quate news  press  has  not  given  us.  All  the  papers  pre- 
tend to  report  the  proceedings  of  the  conference  which 
were  open  to  reporters,  but  each  does  it,  not  in  the 
spirit  of  accuracy  and  honesty,  but  with  reference  to 
its  own  prejudices  or  motives.  What  we  have  is  not 
what  the  governor  said  but  various  alleged  "interpre- 
tations," each  colored  by  the  love  or  the  hate  of  its 
guiding  authority — we  purposely  avoid  use  of  the  obso- 
lete word  editor.  Nowhere  can  there  be  found  a  care- 
ful and  straightforward  report,  giving  alike  to  friend 
and  foe  the  information  essential  to  intelligent  judg- 
ment, either  approving  or  critical.  Yet  each  of  our 
daily  newspapers  acclaims  itself  a  marvel  of  jour- 
nalistic enterprise  and  thoroughness. 

From  the  published  reports  of  Saturday's  conference 
we  take  it  that  Governor  Johnson  would  have  the 
Progressive  party  stand  fairly  upon  its  own  legs  in  the 
coming  campaign.  Yet  this  is  not  an  assurance,  since 
the  governor  is  nowhere  quoted  as  saying  definitely 
that  the  Progressives  will  cut  loose  from  all  preten- 
sions in  connection  with  the  Republican  name  and 
organization.  He  did,  we  are  led  to  believe,  say  some- 
thing sounding  to  this  effect,  but  the  statement  is  not 
clear  enough  to  exorcise  all  doubts  in  view  of  what 
happened  last  year  and  in  consideration  of  the  more 
recent  declaration  of  Mr.  Rowell,  official  mouth- 
piece of  his  party,  that  the  Progressives  may  find 
it  to  their  interest  to  "grab"  the  Republican  name 
and  organization.  However,  giving  to  the  governor 
and  to  his  pretensions  of  integrity  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt,  we  assume  that  it  will  be  the  policy  of  the  Pro- 
gressive party  to  stand  or  fall,  not  merely  upon  its 
chosen  issues,  but  upon  its  chosen  name.  This  would 
be  honest,  while  any  other  course  would  be  essen- 
tially dishonest.  Of  course  those  guilty  of  last  year's 
"grab"  are  quite  capable  of  still  another  "grab."  We 
can  not,  indeed,  hope  that  their  morals  have  improved 
under  the  exhilarations  of  success;  but  we  do  wish  for 
the  sake  of  fundamental  fairness  that  they  might  play 
the  political  game  upon  terms  which  honest  men  can 
regard  with  respect,  even  though  they  may  not  supple- 
ment respect  by  approval. 


It  would  be  unfair  to  criticize  Governor  Johnson  and 
his  associates  upon  the  basis  of  their  reticence  at  the 
point  of  candidacies.  They  have  a  right  to  arrange  the 
terms,  conditions,  and  principles  of  their  campaign  in 
advance  of  any  determination  with  respect  to  candi- 
dates. Governor  Johnson  has  a  right  to  hold  in  abey- 
ance his  own  determination  as  to  which  of  several 
offices  he  may  seek.  There  is  nothing  illegitimate  in 
his  preferring  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  senatorship  as 
against  the  governorship;  and  since  there  is  no  law 
against  a  man  cherishing  foolish  ambitions,  he  is  at  per- 
fect liberty  to  aspire  to  the  presidency.  Nevertheless 
the  situation  is  a  bit  cot, fusing.  Three — or  possibly 
four — men,  including  the  goi  rno  .(.pear  to  be  am- 
bitious in  the  matter^if  the  senatorship.  Obviously  the 
governor,  as  the  leading  figure  in  the  situation,  has 
under  the  rules  of  politics  the  rigt.  of  first  choice.  The 
point,  no  doubt,  is  concei  Rowell  and 

Mr.  Heney.     If  the  gover  ;s  to  be  a  candidate 

for  the  Senate  his  associati  Id  the  prefer- 

ence to  him,  and  no  doubt  they  will..    None  the  less  Mr. 


Heney's  hot-blooded  efforts  to  stimulate  Mr.  Johnson's 
presidential  ambitions  and  Mr.  Rowell's  more  academic 
diplomacies  calculated  to  shelve  Mr.  Johnson  in  a  sec- 
ond candidacy  for  the  governorship  are  truly  amusing. 


A  notable  point  in  the  polity  of  the  Progressive  party 
in  California  is  the  deference  which  it  seems  to  yield 
to  Mr.  Johnson.  It  might  be  supposed  that  in  an 
organization  inspired  by  the  fundamental  principle  in- 
volved in  the  Rule-of-the-People  cry  the  "People"  would 
be  invited  or  at  least  given  a  chance  to  rule.  But  it  is 
to  be  observed  that  no  more  in  the  Progressive  party 
than  in  any  other  is  there  a  disposition  to  refer  points 
of  party  policy  to  popular  judgment.  The  plain  truth 
is  that  Governor  Johnson  is  the  boss  as  completely  as 
any  other  man  ever  was  boss  here  or  elsewhere.  His 
wishes  are  obviously  matter  of  first  consideration;  his 
word  is  party  law.  This  is  effective  politics,  but  we 
submit  that  it  is  not  the  kind  of  politics  which  Mr. 
Johnson,  under  his  own  pretensions  and  those  of  his 
followers,  have  assumed  to  establish  in  California. 
There  has  been  a  great  reform — at  least  a  great  change 
— but  under  any  broad  summing  up  of  conditions  and 
comparison  of  policies,  we  find  that  Progressivism  has 
merely  substituted  one  individual  mastership  for  a  sys- 
tem which  it  condemned  because,  under  its  own  allega- 
tions, it  was  based  upon  another  individual  mastership. 


Saturday's  conference  still  leaves  us  in  doubt  at  many 
essential  points.  What  is  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Pro- 
gressive party?  Will  it  in  good  faith  abandon  any  pre- 
tensions to  the  Republican  name  and  organization  and 
appeal  to  the  citizenship  of  the  state  under  its  own 
name  alone?  Will  Governor  Johnson,  who  stands  be- 
fore the  public  as  the  responsible  author  of  many  con- 
stitutional changes,  sustain  a  candidacy  for  reelection 
and  so  put  the  issue  fairly  before  the  people,  or  will  he 
slide  out  and  leave  another  to  bear  a  doubtful  burden? 
Will  the  Progressive  party  give  its  endorsement  and 
support  to  Mr.  Heney  for  the  senatorship  or  will  it  get 
behind  Mr.  Rowell,  Mr.  Wheeler,  or  some  other? 
These  questions  are  legitimate,  and  they  ought  to  be 
answered  in  due  order  and  in  the  spirit  of  candor  and 
fairness.  The  first  is  most  important.  The  public  has 
a  right  to  know,  and  to  know  without  further  delay, 
whether  the  Progressives  in  standing  for  their  own 
theories  and  purposes  propose  to  stand  fairly  and  hon- 
estly upon  their  own  name,  resigning  any  pretensions 
they  may  have  to  the  name  and  organization  of  a  party 
which  they  have  betrayed  and  abandoned.  Matters  of 
candidacy  are  less  urgent  and  a  legitimate  policy  may 
not  improperly  postpone  determinations  at  this  point 
to  some  propitious  future  date.  But  there  can  be  no 
justification  in  delaying  assurances  as  to  the  first  propo- 
sition. Do  the  Progressives  propose  to  stand  on  their 
own  legs  or  do  they  not? 


Organized  Labor  and  Scientific  Management. 

Scientific  management,  as  the  term  is  applied  to  in- 
dustry, means  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  careful  and 
discreet  arrangement  of  means  to  ends — as  lathering 
before  shaving.  It  means,  for  example,  that  the  bricks 
to  be  used  in  the  laying  of  a  wall  shall  be  so  placed  as 
to  come  conveniently  to  the  hand  of  the  mason.  In- 
stead of  taking  an  individual  brick  from  a  heap,  and 
turning  it  over  a  time  or  two  to  find  and  adjust  the 
particular  face  which  must  go  up  or  down,  he  will  find 
his  brick  near  where  it  is  to  be  placed  and  right  side 
up  for  laying  in.  Work  done  under  the  conditions  of 
this  so-called  scientific  management  has  a  much  higher 
efficiency  than  work  done  without  the  aid  of  prelimi- 
nary adjustments.  Wherever  the  scheme  of  scientific 
management  has  been  put  into  practice  it  has  pro- 
digiously augmented  the  economic  value  of  the  indi- 
vidual worker;  and  wherever  working  cond 
under  control  of  able  managers  there  is  mi 
effort  to  enforce  the  rule — that   is  to   so   arr 
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conditions  of  any  given  work  as  to  get  at  the  hands  of 
each  worker  the  largest  achievement  for  the  least  ex- 
penditure of  effort. 

But  this  movement  finds  everywhere  a  furious  enemy 
in  organized  labor.  It  might  be  supposed  that  the 
leaders  of  labor  would  seek  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
But  just  the  contrary  is  true.  The  theory  of 
the  labor  leader  is  that  by  increasing  the  individual 
efficiency  of  the  worker,  this  same  worker  or  some 
other  is  "cheated"  out  of  work  "belonging"  to  him; 
for  if  a  man  be  enabled  by  scientific  management 
to  do  in  one  day  what  under  ordinary  conditions 
wouid  call  for  two  days,  then  labor  under  this 
interesting  theory  is  out  just  one  day's  work.  The 
theory  and  the  spirit  are  precisely  those  which  from 
time  to  time  have  protested  against  the  introduction  of 
labor-saving  machinery.  The  narrowness  and  bitter- 
ness  of  organized  labor  is  illustrated  in  a  committee 
report  made  to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in 
which  "scientific  management"  is  described  as  "a  dia- 
bolical scheme  for  reduction  of  the  human  body  to  a 
mere  machine." 

Leaders  of  unionism  have  not  halted  at  mere  verbal 
protest.  When  recently  the  War  Department  undertook 
at  the  Watertown  Arsenal  to  make  a  thorough  test  of 
an  efficiency  system  the  representatives  of  organized 
labor  instituted  a  campaign  of  intimidation  among 
members  of  Congress.  Commenting  on  the  matter. 
General  Crozier,  chief  of  ordnance,  in  a  report  to  the 
War  Department  remarks  that  "the  layman  who  has 
had  no  experience  with  labor  unions  can  not  compre- 
hend the  bitter  hostility  of  the  leaders  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  to  the  introduction  into  manu- 
facturing plants  of  any  and  all  efficiency  systems.  But." 
General  Crozier  adds,  "when  that  experience  is  ac- 
quired the  discovery  will  be  made  that  the  opposition  is 
solely  in  the  selfish  interests  of  the  walking  delegates 
and  the  higher-up  officials.  This  opposition  has  proved 
a  continual  source  of  amazement  and  chagrin  to  all 
fair-minded  employers  of  union  labor." 


Children  and  Child's-Play. 
There  is  no  movement  now  appealing  to  public  senti- 
ment and  judgment  more  important,  or  perhaps  so 
important,  as  that  which  seeks  to  augment  facilities 
for  out-of-doors  recreation  on  the  part  of  city-bred 
children.  Almost  suddenly  we  have  changed  from  a 
rural  to  a  city-dwelling  people.  Today  more  than  half 
of  our  ninety-and-more  millions  live  in  restricted  com- 
munities. Even  the  individual  dwelling  is  giving  way 
to  the  community  dwelling.  For  example,  in  the  Adams 
public  school  of  San  Francisco,  on  Eddy  Street  near 
Franklin,  there  are  622  pupils,  of  whom  345  live  in 
flats  and  apartments.  That  is,  more  than  half  the  chil- 
dren in  one  of  our  larger  schools  have  no  other  play- 
ground than  the  public  streets,  wherein  there  is  no  turf, 
no  facilities  for  games,  and  upon  which  the  hazards 
from  rapidly  moving  traffic  are  imminent  and  con- 
tinuous. 

It  should  surprise  nobody  under  these  conditions  that 
deterioration  of  child  health  is  marked  and  grievous. 
Seventy  per  cent,  so  we  are  told,  of  the  children  attend- 
ing our  public  schools — and  we  suspect  the  rate  would 
be  even  greater  in  private  schools — suffer  from  one 
form  or  another  of  physical  disability.  Ninety  per  cent 
of  those  summoned  for  small  delinquencies  before  the 
Juvenile  Court  of  San  Francisco  are  physically  de- 
fective. The  narrow  chest  with  its  restricted  breathing 
capacity,  the  distempered  throat  with  its  burden  of  ade- 
noids or  catarrhal  affections,  the  strabismic  eye  with 
its  accompaniments  of  unnumbered  ills  and  pains — 
these  and  a  multitude  of  other  disabilities  are  a  direct 
result   of  .ways   of   life   forced  by  circumstan  n 

multitudes  of  city-bred  children. 

The  public  playground  is  a  recently  developed  device 

for  making  up  to  childhood  something  of  v 

to  it  in  the  scheme  of  modern  life.     It  is  a  movement 

under    right    inspirations    and    in   the     right    direction. 

And  it  deserves  a  vastly  larger  support  than  it 

The    playgrounds    are     too     few,   too    indiscrimin; 

given    to   both    sexes,   and   in   many   ways   ill   provide.  . 

Where   there    is   now    one    playground    available    there 

ought  tii  be  five.     And  there  should  be  grounds  sepa- 

and  apart  for  girls,  with  arrangements  of  games 

i   to    feminine   impulse  and   capacity.     Under  the 

prccnt  system  girls  have  only  such  share  in  the  play- 

gr  unds  as  goes  along  with  permission  to  get  what  they 

.    in    competition    with   buys    in    sports   arranged   for 

And  in  spite  of  the  new  "equality  of  the  sexes," 

usually  very  sparse  picking  for  the  girls   who — 


we  dare  defy  the  lightning  of  suffragette  wrath  in 
saying  it — have  both  less  mental  and  physical  hardi- 
hood than  the  boys.  In  connection  with  or  adjacent 
to  every  public  school  there  ought  to  be  provision  of 
open  playgrounds  properly  supervised,  and  at  the  bay 
shore,  and  perhaps  elsewhere,  there  should  be  provided 
tanks  for  swimming  and  for  the  playing  of  water  games. 

The  need  is  what  may  be  called  a  crying  one  and  it 
has  led  to  a  suggestion  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Annie  Lyle 
of  this  city,  a  devoted  volunteer  in  child  welfare  work, 
that  certain  streets  in  residential  districts  be  closed  to 
traffic  at  specific  hours  and  given  over  as  public  play- 
grounds for  children.  Dr.  Lyle  makes  the  further  sug- 
gestion that  at  least  during  the  summer  months  sessions 
of  the  public  schools  should  not  be  held  during  the 
warm  and  calm  morning  hours,  but  postponed  to  later 
hours  in  the  day  when  the  winds  are  so  high  as  to  inter- 
fere with  free  out-of-doors  life.  These  suggestions  are 
worth  consideration.  Whether  they  are  practicable  or 
not  remains  to  be  determined.  But  they  are  inspired 
by  intelligence  and  sympathy  and  they  aim  at  ends 
which  merit  any  and  all  aids  which  may  legitimately  be 
given  them. 

Up  to  this  time  the  children's  playground  depart- 
ment has  been  a  sort  of  poor  relation  to  the  municipal 
government.  Something  has  been  yielded  to  it,  but 
rather  in  the  spirit  of  concession  than  of  cordial  co- 
operation. Out  of  its  great  annual  budget  the  munici- 
pality of  San  Francisco  devotes  only  $70,000  to  this 
work.  This  amount  ought  to  be  many  times  multiplied, 
even  if  the  increased  apportionment  must  be  taken  from 
other  items  of  municipal  expenditure.  It  would  be  well 
indeed  if  we  could  cut  from  certain  ornamental  and  ex- 
travagant items  of  public  expense  a  half-million  dollars 
per  year  and  so  apply  it  as  wholesomely  to  employ  the 
energies  and  build  up  the  stamina  of  our  children. 
Great  progress  indeed  has  been  made  since  Mr.  Pix- 
ley's  famous  campaign  in  these  columns  thirty  years 
ago  against  "Keep  Off  the  Grass"  signs  in  the  city- 
parks.  It  was  Mr.  Pixley's  idea  that  no  use  could  be 
made  of  the  grassy  slopes  and  spaces  in  the  public 
parks  comparable  to  that  of  opening  them  to  the  feet 
of  childhood.  And  older  residents  will  remember  that 
as  a  consequence  of  his  efforts  every  foot  of  park- 
ground,  wherever  located,  was  opened  to  the  free  use 
of  the  public.  This  was  indeed  an  important  achieve- 
ment. But  there  is  more  to  be  done  in  logical  con- 
tinuation of  a  movement  founded  upon  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  means  must  be  provided  for  healthful 
recreation  for  children  if  we  are  to  create  in  oncoming 
generations  sound  minds  in  sound  bodies,  with  the 
moral  propensities  and  the  physical  powers  essential  to 
normal  manhood  and  womanhood  and  good  citizenship. 


The  Suffragists  and  the  President 

The  demand  made  upon  President  Wilson  by  a  com- 
mittee of  suffragists  on  Monday  was  an  act  of  distinct 
impertinence.  It  was  designed  as  a  hold-up  and  it  was 
none  the  less  unworthy  because  it  was  urged  in  person 
by  representatives  of  the  sex  to  which  it  is  embar- 
rassing to  make  denial  of  anything.  This  of  course  was 
calculated.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  however  they  may 
demand  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  equality,  the  ad- 
vocates of  suffrage  fail  not  to  make  the  most  of  what- 
ever advantage  tradition  and  chivalrous  habit  attaches 
to  femininity. 

In  his  answer  to  this  demand  President  Wilson  was 
at  his  best.  He  received  the  committee  courteously, 
listened  attentively  to  what  they  had  to  say;  then  in 
excellent  temper  and  phrase  declined  to  do  what  they 
asked  of  him.  Anil  the  rebuke  was  none  the  less 
effective  because  it  was  adroitly  and  graciously  phrased. 

It  is  notable  that  when  the  President  practically 
volunteered  to  present  his  private  opinion  if  it  should 
be  asked  for,  the  ladies  did  not  press  the  question.  Evi- 
dently they  knew  beforehand  what  the  President's  pri- 
vate opinion  was :  and  they  did  not  care  to  have  it  put 
intry.  Manifestly  their  hope  was  to  com- 
sident  to  do  something  he  didn't  want  to  by 
a  kind  of  pressure  which  ought  to  be  beneath  the  calcu- 
lations and  outside  the  scope  of  a  movement  which 
idem,'  the    -auctions   supporting  a  moral 

retorn-. 

The  .         ivement  will  of  course 

be  to  apply  to  the  national  party  conventions  for  en- 
dorsement; and  here  will  be  successful. 
Xow  that  some  h  :es  have  enfran- 
chised women  ther,  cal  penalties  for 
opposing  suffrage  and  ol  viuus  rewards  fir  favoring  it. 
All  the  politicians,  no  matter  what  their  private  judg- 


ments may  be,  wiil  be  for  it,  since  that  is  now  a  way 
to  get  votes.  It  follows  that  suffrage  is  bound  in  the 
nature  of  things  to  become  universal  in  the  United 
States.  The  fight  of  the  suffragists  we  regard  as  prac- 
tically- won. 

But  this  is  far  from  assurance  that  society  in  general 
or  women  in  particular  will  sustain  any  advantage 
through  it.  Either  suffrage  will  mean  nothing  at  all, 
practically,  in  that  it  will  merely  duplicate  the  vote  of 
men,  or  it  will  establish  women  in  an  attitude  of  com- 
petition with  men  that  will  be  good  neither  for  men 
nor  for  women.  At  least  that  is  what  the  Argonaut 
thinks  about  it,  and  it  is  not  restrained  from  speaking 
its  mind  because  the  tide  not  indeed  of  opinion  so  much 
as  of  political  pressure  sets  the  other  way. 


Our  Fatal  Mexican  Policy. 

It  could  be  wished  that  the  delicate  regard  which 
President  Wilson  exhibits  for  "organic  consideration" 
of  the  woman's  suffrage  issue  might  be  translated  to 
another  sphere  and  made  to  apply  to  our  dealings  with 
Mexico.  It  was  "organic  consideration"  on  the  part  of 
leading  countries  of  Europe  which  recognized  Presi- 
dent Huerta  as  the  established  anil  hopeful  factor  in 
the  Mexican  situation.  It  was  President  Wilson's  indi- 
vidual and  quixotic  idea  to  withhold  such  recognition 
and  so,  per  consequence,  to  extend  and  deepen  the  un- 
certainties and  cruelties  of  Mexican  life.  In  dealing 
with  the  suffragists  President  Wilson  uses  his  repre- 
sentative character  to  save  himself  from  embarrass- 
ment in  pursuing  his  personal  notion  of  propriety.  In 
the  case  of  Mexico  he  uses  this  same  representative 
character  to  justify  a  course  dictated  by  his  private 
opinion  and  his  individual  whim.  All  of  which  would 
seem  to  show  that  for  all  his  fine  declarations  to  the 
suffragist  committee  on  Monday  the  man  is  not  so 
much  sunk  in  the  office  as  he  would  have  it  appear. 

There  is  charity — and  God  knows  there  is  need  of  it 
— in  the  reflection  that  Mr.  Wilson  does  not  compre- 
hend the  extent  and  the  depth  of  the  misery  which  his 
fantastic  illusions  in  Mexican  affairs  are  imposing  upon 
a  suffering  people.  While  he  is  waiting  in  amiable 
self-assurance  for  the  working  out  of  his  amazing 
policy  Mexico  is  being  harried  by  rival  and  contending 
bands  of  ruffians.  There  is  no  sort  of  cruelty  known 
either  to  civilized  or  barbaric  warfare  which  is  not 
practiced  every  day  in  Mexico.  Assassination,  murder, 
human  torture,  outrage  upon  women,  wanton  destruc- 
tion of  property,  paralysis  of  industr)-  involving  multi- 
plied forms  of  distress — these  make  the  order  of  the  day. 
Only  some  strong  hand  can  halt  this  carnival  of  abomi- 
nations ;  and  there  is  no  strong  hand  because  President 
Wilson  is  enforcing  a  condition  which  nullifies  every 
effort  at  pacification.  By  his  course  against  Huerta, 
supplemented  by  his  intrigues  with  Carranza,  he  has 
made  a  situation  which  binds  poor  Mexico  hand  and 
foot  and  subjects  her  to  the  scourges  of  sword,  fire,  and 
outrage,  with  no  immediate  prospect  of  release.  Xero. 
who  in  a  spirit  of  sardonic  malice  fiddled  while  Rome 
burned,  did  nothing  w:orse  or  more  cruel  than  Presi- 
dent Wilson  is  doing  in  the  spirit  of  a  fire-eyed  and 
self-satisfied  beneficence.  The  only  practical  difference 
between  the  two  is  that  between  a  leer  and  a  smile. 
The  effect  is  the  same. 

And  supposing  President  Wilson's  policy  should  suc- 
ceed— that  he  should,  as  he  probably  will  in  time,  drive 
Huerta  from  Mexico — then  what  is  to  happen?  Car- 
ranza is  no  whit  a  better  man  than  Huerta  and  he  lacks 
Huerta 's  basis  of  authority.  Furthermore  he  is  at  the 
head  of  forces  both  savage  and  rapacious,  without 
really  commanding  them.  The  incidents  of  every  day 
exhibit  the  fact  that  he  is  powerless  to  restrain  his 
men,  even  if  he  were  disposed  to  do  so.  Villa  and 
Zapata,  other  factional  leaders,  are  mere  bandits,  fir 
years  active  in  the  leadership  of  gangs  of  murderers 
and  robbers.  From  which  of  these — assuming  that  his 
influence  might  decide  between  them — could  President 
Wilson  hope  to  get  less  cruel,  more  wise,  less  selfish, 
more  humane  treatment  for  prostrate  Mexico  than 
from  Huerta?  What  assurance  has  he  that  with  Huerti 
out  of  the  way  there  would  follow  a  condition  more 
favorable  to  humanity  and  peace? 

It  is  the  opinion  of  those  having  first-hand  knowl- 
edge of  conditions  that  the  removal  of  Huerta  would 
mean  nothing  more  nor  less  than  elimination  of  at 
once  the  strongest  and  most  restrained  factor  in  a 
bad  situation.  It  would  leave  the  country  subject  to 
the  contentions  of  rival  bandit  leaders  and  bandit 
armies.  It  would  still  further  confound  a  cruel  and 
devastating  confusion.     The  reign  of  terror  maintained 
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in  every  district  under  the  armed  forces  of  rebellion 
would  be  spread  over  the  whole  country.  And  who 
will  doubt  that  this  would  mean  such  wholesale  destruc- 
tion of  property,  such  a  deluge  of  blood,  as  recent  limes 
in  any  country  have  hardly  witnessed? 

The  logic  of  such  a  situation,  plus  urgencies  which 
would  certainly  come  from  other  countries  having  in- 
terests in  Mexico — and  who  with  incredulity  and  a 
contempt  poorly  concealed  have  waited  upon  our  policy 
— would  force  intervention  upon  us.  We  could  not 
avoid  military  occupation  of  Mexico;  and  military  oc- 
cupation, however  justified  or  justifiable,  is  war.  The 
very  things  which  Mr.  Wilson  has  pledged  the  United 
States  not  to  do  would  have  to  be  done.  Having  neu- 
tralized or  driven  forth  the  one  man  probably  capable 
of  commanding  the  situation,  we  should  have  to  step  in 
and  make  peace.  There  would  be  no  other  way. 
Europe  would  demand  it  under  penalty  of  nullifying 
our  Monroe  Doctrine.  We  would  be  compelled  there- 
fore to  take  marching  orders,  from  Europe. 

In  the  meantime  we  can  but  suspect  that  there  is 
storing"  up  for  us  a  grievous  day  when  we  shall  be 
called  upon  to  answer  to  the  owners  of  destroyed  prop- 
erty in  Mexico.  The  United  States,  by  staying  the 
hand  of  Huerta  and  intriguing  with  Carranza,  is 
making  itself  responsible  for  the  continued  chaos 
in  Mexico.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  British  govern- 
ment has  on  several  occasions  taken  note  of  this  fact. 
Ultimately  there  will  arise  a  multitude  of  claimants — 
English,  French,  German,  Dutch,  and  whatnot — for 
property  destroyed.  Their  demands  will  be  made,  not 
without  reason,  upon  the  United  States  for  restoration 
or  recompense.  The  account  will  be  prodigious,  and 
in  the  end,  we  suspect,  we  will  have  to  pay  it. 


be  liberally  represented  at  the  exposition.  If  the  gov- 
ernment can  not  be  induced  to  withdraw  its  declination, 
then  there  will  certainly  be  an  organization  for  un- 
official representation  to  which  the  government  will  in 
a  quiet  way  lend  support.  It  is  suggested,  too,  that  well 
in  advance  of  the  opening  of  the  exposition  the  British 
government  will  arrange  for  the  presence  of  a  con- 
siderable naval  force  in  Pacific  waters  under  instruc- 
tions to  rendezvous  in  San  Francisco  Bay  during  the 
exposition   period. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


England  and  the  Exposition. 

That  England  will  be  represented  at  the  Panama 
Pacific  Exposition,  despite  the  official  action  of  a  few 
months  ago,  now  seems  an  assurance.  It  is  even  prob- 
able that  the  official  declination  of  our  invitation  will  be 
rescinded  and  that  the  government  will  assume  the 
direct  responsibilities  of  participation.  A  movement  to 
this  end  started  some  few  months  ago  is  strongly  sup- 
ported throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  especially  by 
men  representative  of  international  interests.  In  a  long 
list  of  names  of  men  in  public  and  private  life  who  are 
taking  an  active  part  in  this  movement  we  note  that  of 
Sir  Robert  Balfour,  M.  P.,  formerly  local  head  of  the 
firm  of  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.  in  California.  The 
London  Times  is  actively  enlisted  in  the  movement.  In 
a  recent  issue  the  Times  said  editorially : 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  an  influential  British  committee 
has  now  been  formed,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  announcement 
given  elsewhere  in  our  columns  today,  to  press  upon  the  gov- 
ernment the  importance  of  altering  its  decision  not  to  take 
part  in  the  Panama  International  Exhibition  at  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1915.  On  August  8,  after  Sir  Edward  Grey's  ex- 
planation of  that  decision  in  the  House  of  Commons,  we  de- 
scribed it  as  an  "error  of  judgment,"'  and  gave  our  reasons 
for  hoping  that  it  could  yet  be  rectified ;  and  on  August  20, 
in  a  further  leading  article,  after  our  view  had  been  strongly 
supported  in  letters  to  the  Times  by  correspondents  of  great 
authority,  we  again  urged  that  representative  British  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  should  take  steps  to  obtain  a  re- 
consideration by  the  government  of  a  policy  which  appeared 
to  us  thoroughly  ill-advised.  It  would  not  be  the  first  time 
for  such  a  course,  since  in  the  case  of  the  St.  Louis  Exhibition 
of  1904  the  British  government  also  began  by  declining  to 
take  an  official  part,  and  eventually,  having  been  enlightened 
as  to  the  desirability,  changed  its  attitude  with  satisfactory 
results.  In  the  same  way,  since  ministers  were  last  ques- 
tioned on  the  subject  in  Parliament,  public  opinion  in  this 
country,  as  well  as  opinion  among  people  directly  interested, 
has  become  steadily  more  convinced  in  favor  of  a  proper 
British  exhibit  at  San  Francisco,  with  sufficient  backing  from 
the  government  to  make  it  worthy  of  the  British  nation.  It 
will  be  for  the  organizing  committee  which  has  now  been 
brought  together  to  make  it  clear  to  the  government  that  its 
refusal  to  take  part,  however  intelligible  a  few  months  ago, 
was  based  on  reasons  which  were  largely  misconceptions. 
Fortunately  this  is  a  case  in  which  an  initial  error  is  easily 
retrievable. 

The  Times  proceeds  to  discuss  the  issue  in  a  more 
than  friendly  way.  It  points  out  that  the  membership 
of  the  committee  organized  to  support  the  movement 
for  representation  at  San  Francisco  represents  a  capi- 
tal of  upwards  of  two  billion  dollars.  It  is  further 
shown  that  the  Pacific  Coast  States  annually  import  by 
rail  and  water  from  the  United  Kingdom  goods  to  the 
value  of  sixty  million  dollars.  The  reduction  in  the 
American  tariff,  "with  all  its  possibilities  for  the  ex- 
tension of  British  trade  in  the  United  States."  is  urged 
as  "a  new  fact  of  sufficient  weight  to  change  the  mo 
mentum  of  British  policy  on  such  a  question." 

It  is  evident  that  in  one  way  or  another  Britain  wil 


Too  Much  Publicity. 

The  last  few  weeks  have  brought  two  gratifying  ex- 
amples of  a  revolt  against  the  publicity  that  the  preda- 
tory reporter  is  always  ready  to  affix  to  the  unusual  or 
the  eccentric  marriage.  There  is  a  certain  order  of 
mind — let  us  hope  that  it  is  now  only  a  survival — that 
regards  publicity  of  any  and  every  kind  as  a  decora- 
tion and  that  is  always  ready  to  seek  the  bubble  repu- 
tation even  through  discredit.  And  we  may  readily 
believe  that  the  majority  of  eccentric  marriages  would 
lose  half  their  savor  if  they  were  deprived  of  the  foot- 
lights and  the  calcium. 

But  evidently  there  is  a  reaction.  It  was  first  ex- 
emplified by  the  gentleman  selected  by  the  Oregon 
board  of  health  for  the  eugenic  wedding  and  who  then 
hlushingly  realized  that  he  stood  in  a  sort  of  pillory 
as  the  sole  male  candidate  amid  a  swarm  of  clamorous 
and  competing  ladies  who  showed  signs  of  an  incipient 
militancy.  He  explained  that  he  was  willing  to  sacri- 
fice himself  to  the  sacred  cause  of  science,  even  the 
Oregon  variety  of  science,  but  that  the  light  hurt  his 
eyes,  so  to  speak,  or  in  other  words  his  modesty. 
Being  a  man,  he  blushed  most  eloquently  and  withdrew 
from  the  fray.  He  wished  to  be  married,  but  not  in 
the  presence  of  ninety  million  hilarious  witnesses. 
The  ladies  had  no  such  scruples.  One  and  all  they  were 
of  the  opinion  of  the  young  woman  from  Chicago  who 
wrote  ingeniously,  "I  am  willing,  even  anxious,  to  enter 
into  any  sort  of  marriage  contract,  whether  eugenic 
or  not."         \<||_ 

And  now  comes  the  second  example  of  the  Baltimore 
widower  and  the  Philadelphia  widow.  Thanks  to  the 
reporter,  we  now  know  all  about  this  tender  idyll.  These 
young  people  whose  hearts  had  been  mellowed  but  not 
chastened  by  experience  had  never  seen  each  other. 
They  had  whispered  sweet  nothings  over  the  telephone, 
but  not  until  the  irrevocable  words  had  been  said  was 
the  veil  to  be  lifted  so  that  the  happy  bridegroom  might 
ascertain  how  happy  he  had  a  right  to  be.  It  was  a 
desperate  gamble,  and  with  the  cards  distinctly  stacked 
against  the  man,  as  they  usually  are.  The  lady  might 
retire  at  the  last  moment  if  the  visage  of  her  intended 
should  prove  to  be  intolerable,  although  it  is  not  likely 
that  she  would  have  done  so.  But  the  man  had  nothing 
but  faith,  hope,  and  the  chance  of  divorce  to  sustain 
him.  He  was  a  hero  and  a  sport,  but  it  is  sad  to 
relate  that  his  loquacity  has  been  his  undoing.  He  dis 
closed  the  whole  affair  to  the  palladium  of  our  liber 
ties,  and  now  it  is  the  lady  who  shrinks  from  the  pub 
licity  and  who  has  canceled  the  bond.  Like  the  gentle 
man  in  Oregon,  she  objects  to  be  married  before  the 
speculative  and  even  prophetic  eyes  of  ninety  millions 
of  her  fellow-citizens. 

The  incident,  says  a  local  commentator,  had  "unique 
features."  That,  of  course,  is  true,  but  the  really  im- 
portant thing  to  know  was  whether  the  lady  also  had 
unique  features.  And  yet  marriage  between  persons 
who  are  practically  unknown  to  each  other  is  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception  throughout  the  human  family. 
Generally  speaking,  it  is  only  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
that  we  are  allowed  to  become  fully  familiar  with  the 
"unique  features,"  physical  and  mental,  of  those  whom 
we  propose  to  marry.  Elsewhere,  and  especially  among 
the  Latin  peoples,  matrimony  is  very  much  more  of  a 
voyage  of  discovery  than  it  is  with  us,  and  therefore 
with  the — to  us — unknown  delights  of  the  navigator  in 
uncharted  seas.  Nor  can  we  maintain  that  our  methods 
of  marriage  are  so  overwhelmingly  a  success  as  to 
justify  anything  like  the  arrogance  of  a  conscious  rec- 
titude. It  may  be  that  an  excess  of  pre-nuptial 
familiarity  leads  to  that  ante-nuptial  contempt  that  in 
turn  leads  to  the  divorce  court,  and  so  something  may 
perhaps  be  said  in  favor  of  the  veiled  bride  if  not  of 
the  veiled  bridegroom.  Certainly  it  would  lend  a  cer- 
tain sporting  element  to  occasions  that  are  now  be- 
coming humdrum  and  commonplace. 
■  ■  ■ 

Degrees  conferred  by  American  colleges  are  recog- 
nized in  professional  life  in  Germany,  but  must  not  be 
translated. 


The  Mission  Play  vs.  the  Truth  of  History. 

San  Francisco,  December  10,  1913. 

Editok  Argonaut  :  Rev.  Henry  Van  Dyke,  whom  we  all 
know  so  well  and  favorably,  comments  on  the  McGroarty 
"Mission  Play"  in  the  current  Century  with  surprising  dis- 
regard for  certain  historical  facts  that  occurred  during  the 
period  covered  by  the  drama.  His  concise  outline  of  the  con- 
ditions which  led  to  establishing  the  California  missions  and 
his  enthusiastic  and  poetical  descripton  of  the  pioneer  padre's 
hardships,  surroundings,  success,  and  final  failure — even  with 
its  melancholy  vein — is  interesting  to  all.  Indeed  such 
tinkling  forms  of  this  romantic  story  are  especially  sweet 
sounds  to  Californian  ears. 

The  writer  of  the  play  cleverly  selected  only  those  historical 
events  which  produced  a  dramatic  and  picturesque  effect. 
In  this  he  succeeded  admirably.  The  drama  is  very  interest- 
ing and  realistic.  But  at  the  same  time  it  represents  the 
padres  as  exceptionally  benign  benefactors  to  the  Indians,  to 
whom  only  kindness  was  shown,  and  also  that  the  Mexican 
government  was  entirely  at  fault  for  destruction  of  the  re- 
sults of  their  works. 

Several  historians — as  well  as  old  local  residents  from 
hearsay — state  unreservedly  that  while  the  padres  converted 
and  ably  trained  the  Indians,  they  seldom  paid  them  for  their 
labors,  and  in  cases  even  enforced  service  by  imprisonment 
and  the  lash  of  the  whip,  and  hence  treated  them  not  unlike 
slaves.  Also,  to  maintain  this  great  unholy  wealth  thus  ac- 
cruing, that  the  padres  purposely  refrained  from  teaching  the 
Indians  suitable  self-supporting  methods,  but  kept  them  in 
absolute  dependency.  Moreover,  to  further  fortify  this  serf- 
dom, the  padres  vigorously  discouraged  colonizing  from  any 
outside   interest. 

While  such  methods  have  not  been  unusual  with  the  Spanish 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  above  three  features,  naturally, 
were  not  wanted  in  this  play,  as  they  would  impair  the 
writer's  illustration  of  righteousness  in  padre  and  church. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  any  Roman  Catholic 
author  might  wish,  through  faith  and  pride,  to  avoid  all  such 
damaging  facts  or  even  come  under  the  crafty  influence  of 
church  officials  in  the  attempt  to  prejudice  unthinking  people 
into  a  more  favorable  opinion  of  their  religion  and  methods 
than  history  justifies.  But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  reconcile  that 
the  Rev.  Van  Dyke,  through  his  knowledge  from  books,  gen- 
eral observation  of  the  sect,  and  actual  travel  in  this  very 
locality,  should  be,  seemingly,  so  readily  deceived  by  a  clever 
piece  of  dramatic  writing  and  fall  into  a  trap  that  lent  his 
good  name  to  the  scheme  for  almost  deifying  the  Romanist 
padres  and  to  further  hiding  their  real  motives,  which  also 
appears  to   be  the  endeavor  of  their  present-day  supporters. 

Was  it  because  of  his  great  love  for  setting  forth  beautiful 
thoughts  that  blinded  him  from  detecting  the  subtle  and  ob- 
jectionable significance  of  the  drama?  But  is  it  not  best  to 
tell  the  whole  truth  ?  S.  M.  T. 


WASHINGTON  LETTER. 


President  and  Direct  Primaries — Not  at  All  Clear  What  Wil- 
son Really  Wants  to  Do. 


Washington,  December  5,  1913. 

The  most  interesting  point  in  the  President's  address 
to  Congress  was  his  recommendation  of  popular  pri- 
maries for  selecting  nominees  for  the  presidency  of  tne 
United  States.  He  does  not  make  it  clear  whether  he 
expects  Congress  to  pass  a  resolution  calling  for  an 
amendment  to  the  constitution,  or  whether  he  expects 
the  various  states  to  pass  the  necessary  legislation 
which  will  give  the  people  presidential  primaries.  He 
wants  to  do  away  with  nominating  conventions  alto- 
gether. Thus  the  people  would  choose  men  without 
knowing  what  they  stand  for  and  thus  we  would  no 
longer  have  a  government  of  principles,  but  of  men. 
We  would  first  select  our  candidates,  and  then  they 
would  get  together  in  a  convention  and  fix  up  some  sort 
of  platform  which  might  represent  their  own  ideas,  but 
perhaps  not  the  ideas  of  the  people  wdio  nominated 
them.  The  people  of  one  state  might  nominate  a  man 
because  in  his  campaign  speeches  he  said  that  he  would 
do  certain  things.  When  he  went  into  conference  with 
the 'other  candidates  his  ideas  might  be  thrown  out 
incontinently.  The  people  who  nominated  him,  how- 
ever, would  have  to  accept  the  platform  adopted  by 
the  various  candidates. 

It  is  not  at  all  clear  what  the  President  really  wants 
to  do.  Under  our  old  system  we  have  been  electing 
Presidents  who  have  been  satisfactory,  but  under  the 
system  which  he  suggests  it  is  not  quite  obvious  what 
we  would  do. 

Progressive  party  men  naturally  gave  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  instant  approval.  They  felt  that  it 
would  mean  that  Roosevelt  would  walk  away  with  tiie 
contest  in  1916.  State's  rights  supporters  fear  the 
change  will  lead  to  a  nation-wide  popular  election  and 
abolition  of  the  Electoral  College,  but  to  bring  this 
about  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  would  be  neces- 
sary. Then  the  more  populous  states  would  exercise 
more  predominant  control.  In  the  first  two  presidential 
elections  the  electors  exercised  their  own  choice  under 
the  constitution.  From  1800  to  1824  members  of  Con- 
gress in  caucus  selected  the  nominees.  The  first  great 
national  convention  was  in  1832,  and  this  method  has 
been  working  successfully  ever  since.  Now,  however, 
we  are  to  have  something  new,  and  no  one  knows  ex- 
actly what  President  Wilson  wants  it  to  be. 

Last  April  Senator  Cummins  of  Iowa,  a  progressive, 
introduced  a  bill  "to  establish  a  primary  election  for 
the  nomination  by  political  parties  of  candidates  for 
President  and  Vice-President,"  but  the  committee  ig- 
nored it.  Mr.  Cummins  has  repeatedly  asked  for  con- 
sideration of  the  measure  and  action  upon  it,  but 
given  no  encouragement.  The  President's  earnest  ex- 
hortation for  prompt  action  on  the  subject,  however, 
will  stimulate  the  committee  to  early  consideration  of 
the  subject. 

In  his  address  the  President  proposed  the  abolition 
of  nominating  conventions,  but  suggested 
tions  be  held  for  the  purpose  of  accepting 
of  the  primaries  and   formulating  platform-. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


December  13,  1913. 


ing  the  personnel  of  such  conventions,  he  thought  that 
they  should  "consist,  not  of  delegates  chosen  for  this 
single  purpose,  but  of  the  nominees  for  Congress,  the 
nominees  for  vacant  seats  in  the  Senate,  the  senators 
whose  terms  have  not  yet  closed,  the  national  com- 
mittees, and  the  candidates  for  the  presidency  them- 
selves, in  order  that  platforms  may  be  framed  by  those 
responsible  to  the  people  for  carrying  them  into  effect." 

While  Congress  may  enact  a  presidential  primary- 
law  at  this  session,  in  pursuance  of  the  President's 
recommendation — and  this  is  by  no  means  certain  yet 
— indications  are  that  the  plan  to  make  members  of 
the  House  and  Senate  the  delegates  to  the  platform 
convention  will  not  be  accepted.  Objections  to  this  fea- 
ture of  the  scheme  are  raised  by  Republicans  and 
Democrats.  For  example,  Senator  James  Hamilton 
Lewis  of  Illinois,  the  Democratic  whip  of  the  Senate, 
demurred  to  it  on  the  grounds  that  it  would  make  the 
President  unduly  subservient  to  Congress  and  diminish, 
instead  of  increasing,  the  responsibility  of  Congress  to 
the  people. 

Other  objections  were  raised  by  other  senators  and 
representatives.  Senator  Kern  of  Indiana,  the  Demo- 
cratic floor  leader,  who  is  also  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  privileges  and  elections,  expressed  the  opinion 
that  an  officeholders'  convention  might  be  construed  as 
a  denial  of  the  right  of  the  common  people  to  write 
their  own  platforms.  "We  shall  not  frame  a  bill,  but 
shall  wait  until  one  is  brought  to  us,'"  he  added. 

Prentice  Armstrong. 


Government  surveyors,  who  have  just  been  checking 
up  some  of  the  lines  reputed  to  have  been  run  by 
George  Washington  in  his  days  of  chain  and  compass 
work,  have  found  them  good.  About  1751,  according 
to  tradition,  George  Washington,  then  nineteen  years 
old,  ran  out  for  Lord  Thomas  Fairfax  the  line  between 
what  was  then  to  be  Augusta  and  Frederick  counties, 
Virginia,  this  being  only  a  part  of  a  great  deal  of 
sun-eying  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  engaged  upon 
at  that  time.  These  two  counties  were  separated  irom 
what  was  then  Orange  County,  and  the  grant  to  Lord 
Fairfax  was  supposed  to  extend  westward  to  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean.  Subsequently  these  large  tracts  were  fur- 
ther subdivided,  so  that  the  "Fairfax  line,"  as  it  is 
generally  known,  runs  now  between  Rockingham  and 
Shenandoah  counties,  with  the  original  Augusta  and 
Frederick  counties  to  the  south  and  north  respectively. 
In  the  organic  act  for  the  formation  of  the  two  coun- 
ties, or  "parishes"  as  they  were  then  called,  it  was 
required  that  the  line  should  be  a  straight  one  from 
the  head  spring  of  Hedgman  River,  one  of  the  sources 
of  the  Rappahannock,  to  the  head  spring  of  the  Po- 
tomac. Since  it  was  required  that  the  line  should  be 
straight  it  was  first  necessary  to  get  the  approximate 
course  by  building  large  bonfires  on  the  intervening 
high  points.  Then  starting  from  the  top  of  the  Massa- 
nutten  Mountains  the  line  was  run  straight  away  over 
intervening  mountains  and  rivers  toward  the  northwest. 
Washington  of  course  used  a  simple  compass,  and  his 
line  could  not  be  expected  to  check  absolutely  with 
that  obtained  by  the  government  surveyors  who  have 
retraced  his  survey,  using  high-power  transits  and  all 
the  refined  and  accurate  methods  which  modern  in- 
struments allow.  Nevertheless  the  line  was  run  so  care- 
fully in  the  first  place  that  but  little  variation  has  been 
found  in  it.  Even  without  instruments  it  is  possible  to 
distinguish  the  course  of  the  line  with  surprising  dis- 
tinctness. From  the  top  of  Middle  Mountain  in  the 
Massanutten  range  the  Shenandoah-Rockingham  or 
Fairfax  line  can  be  readily  followed  by  means  of  the 
boundary  fences  dating  from  earliest  days,  and  by  the 
blocks  of  timber,  alternately  cleared  away  or  left  stand- 
ing, which  come  up  from  either  county  and  stop  at  the 
line,  like  squares  in  a  checkerboard.  The  Washing- 
ton compass,  now  to  be  seen  at  the  United  States  Na- 
tional Museum  in  the  city  named  for  its  owner,  is 
presumed  to  be  the  same  one  used  in  running  this  line 
more  than  160  years  ago.  The  reason  that  this  old 
Washington  survey  line  is  being  retraced  is  because 
the  federal  government  is  purchasing  lands  in  this 
neighborhood  in  connection  with  the  new  Appalachian 
forests.  The  government  requires  a  clear  title  before 
the  land  can  be  paid  for.  In  making  sure  of  the  titles 
it  is  necessary  in  many  cases  to  go  back  to  original 
royal  grants  or  to  colonial  records  and  to  have  re- 
course to  resurveys  before  the  facts  of  ownership  can 
be  indisputably  established. 

In  order  to  straighten  its  financial  affairs  the  vestry 
of  the  Marien-Kirche,  in  Halle,  has  decided  to  sell  its 
famous  library.  This  library  consists  of  26,000  volumes 
and  contains  also  the  most  complete  collection  of  manu- 
scripts in  the  handwriting  of  Martin  Luther  and  his 
co-reformers.  It  also  possesses  the  only  original  death 
mn>k  of  Luther.  Most  of  the  books  are  on  theology 
a  few  of  them  are  said  to  be  worth  as  much  as 
S25 .000.  In  spite  of  tempting  offers  from  the  outside, 
it  has  been  decided  to  offer  the  entire  library  at  a  com- 
paratively low  price  to  the  city  of  Halle  in  order  to 
keep  i*,  if  at  all  possible,  ''at  home." 

— «^ 

A  machine  has  been  designed  in  France  to  make  all 

the      oises  required   for  use   in  theatres   and   moving- 

•  shows.     By  means  of  multiple  electric  combi- 

it    imitates   the   noise   of   horses'   hoofs,    wind 

ns,  thunder,  sobbing  waves,  swaying  branches,  and 

•sing  trains. 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 


The  recent  meeting  in  Peking  of  various  Christian, 
Buddhist,  Taoist,  and  Moslem  organizations  is  described  by 
the  news  reports  as  a  striking  occasion.  Certainly  it  was. 
Its  object  was  to  strike  against  Confucianism,  which  Presi-  j 
dent  Yuan  Shi  Kai  proposes  to  establish  as  the  state  religion. 
The  leader  of  the  Confucianist  revival,  by  the  way,  is  Dr.  j 
Chan  Huan-Chang,  who  is  a  doctor  of  philosophy  from  Colum- 
bia University.  Now  the  president  of  the  Chinese  republic 
may  be  supposed  to  know  what  it  is  about  and  to  be  familiar 
with  the  peculiarities  of  the  Christian  mind.  But  why  should 
it  be  neecssary  to  have  a  state  religion  at  all?  If  there  is 
anything  notoriously  irreligious  and  anti-religious  it  is  the 
modern  state,  which  is  described  by  Bernard  Shaw  some- 
where as  an  organization  for  the  extinction  of  religion,  or 
words  to  that  effect.  The  various  religionists  who  partici- 
pated in  the  Peking  meeting  were  all  actuated  by  the  spirit 
of  true  patriotism.  They  said  so  themselves.  They  confessed 
it.  Probably  they  believed  that  the  best  interests  of  China 
demanded  the  establishment  of  their  own  particular  brands  of 
faith  with  coincident  opportunities  to  make  things  rather  lively 
for  the  others.  The  bond  of  union  between  them  was  extinc- 
tion of  every  one  else.  The  Chinese  government  would  be 
well  advised  to  keep  its  hands  out  of  that  particular  stew. 


We  are  now  informed  that  the  Balkan  war  cost  $745,000,000 
and  that  the  net  result  has  been  the  killing  of  228,000  men. 
The  per  capita  price  seems  to  be  a  very  high  one,  something 
over  $3000  ;  but  then  what  can  one  expect  from  these  primi- 
tive peoples  unversed  in  the  methods  of  civilized  commerce  ? 
Recent  police  disclosures  in  New  York  show  that  the  average 
price  of  a  murder  is  about  $25,  and  probably  even  this  price 
could  be  reduced  on  taking  a  quantity.  Evidently  the  Balkan 
peoples  have  much  to  learn  both  in  markets  and  marksman- 
ship.   

There  are  two  or  three  interesting  news  items  in  relation 
to  Russian  affairs.  The  first  describes  a  public  meeting  at 
Nizhni  Novgorod  at  which  Premier  Kokovtsoff  was  one  of  the 
speakers.  He  was  asked  a  question  as  to  the  October  Mani- 
festo and  he  made  no  reply  from  a  fear  that  the  police  would 
close  the  meeting.  Imagine  the  state  of  a  country  where  the 
premier  is  afraid  of  the  police.  Silence  is  always  the  safest 
of  cards  to  play  in  Russia,  and  M.  Kokovtsoff  may  have  re- 
membered that  premiers  who  offend  the  police  have  a  way 
of  dying  prematurely.  Stolypin,  for  example.  Even  the  uncle 
of  the  Czar  would  be  alive  today  had  he  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  be   friendly  with   the  police. 


The  other  items  relate  to  the  Beiliss  ritual  prosecution.  A 
Russian  commission  has  just  visited  Paris  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  best  French  surgical  aid  for  the  young  Czare- 
vitch, and  they  found  to  their  consternation  that  the  most 
eminent  Paris  surgeons  in  this  particular  line  were  Jews  and 
that  they  refused  to  visit  Russia  or  to  have  any  dealings 
with  the  Russian  court.  Thus  does  Nemesis  follow  upon  the 
heels  of  crime,  and  at  a  somewhat  smarter  gait  than  usual. 
The  remaining  incident  is  the  failure  of  a  Russian  deputation 
from  Kieff  to  float  an  English  loan  of  $8,000,000  for  munici- 
pal purposes,  and  the  Beiliss  trial  is  given  as  the  reason. 
Xo  one  wishes  to  have  dealings  with  those  who  have  been 
smirched  by  this  particular  infamy. 


Lord  Haldane,  whose  recent  visit  to  America  roused  so 
much  sympathetic  interest,  has  been  giving  some  sage  advice 
to  the  young  men  of  Edinburgh  University.  He  advised  them 
to  think  widely  on  the  subject  of  religion  and  philosophy  and 
to  try  to  understand  that  the  finite  and  the  infinite  are  actually 
parts  of  the  same  thing.  Indifference  and  cynicism  about 
such  matters  were  the  marks  of  small  minds,  and  not  of 
great  ones.  "We  look  nowadays,"  said  Lord  Haldane,  "to 
mind  for  the  interpretation  of  matter,  rather  than  to  matter 
as  the  source  of  mind."  Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than 
the  practical  extinction  of  the  materialistic  scientific  thought 
that  was  rampant  and  almost  unchallenged  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago.  Today  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  scientist  of  the 
front  rank  who  would  repeat  the  famous  dictum  that  "the 
brain  secretes  thought  as  the  liver  secretes  bile."  It  would  be 
by  no  means  easy  to  secure  a  frank  confession  of  materialism 
from  any  of  the  leaders  of  the  world's  scientific  thought. 
Among  literary  leaders  the  repudiation  of  materialism  is 
even  more  marked.  Among  these  leaders  is  Mr.  Francis 
Grierson,  who  said  recently  in  effect  that  the  day  is  not  far 
off  when  the  governments  of  the  world  will  have  to  take 
steps  against  materialism  just  as  they  now  take  steps  against 
tuberculosis.  Materialism  is  the  breeder  of  anarchy  and  the 
father  of  crime.  Materialism  and  civilization  can  not  exist 
side  by  side  in  the  same  humanity.  They  are  mutually  de- 
structive.   

An  agreement  has  just  been  reached  by  the  eminent  jurists 
appointed  by  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  to  consider  the 
proprieties  of  a  law  based  upon  eugenic  theories.  It  has 
been  decided  that  any  kind  of  a  legal  prohibition  upon  mar- 
riages would  be  an  infringement  of  human  rights  and  would 
also  act  as  a  grave  discouragement  upon  matrimony,  which 
is  now  in  so  parlous  a  state  that  all  discouragements  are  to 
be  avoided.  It  is  considered  sufficient  if  parties  about  to  con- 
tract undesirable  marriages  are  notified  of  the  risks  that  they 
run  and  are  then  left  to  their  own  devices.  The  references 
to  personal  liberty  seem  to  be  strangely  antiquated  at  this 
particular  period  of  human  progress,  when  we  seem  to  have 
outgrown  all  sentimental  theories  of  that  kind,  but  apparently 
some  vestiges  of  the  old  superstition  are  still  to  be  found  in 
Scandinavia.  

Some  statistics  just  published  by  Dr.  Frederick  L.  Hoft- 
man  in  the  Spectator  seem  to  rob  us  of  the  comfortable  de- 
lusion  that  the  increasing  number  of  murders   in   the  United 


States  is  due  to  immigration,  and  especially  to  the  immigra- 
tion of  Italians.  In  Italy  the  rate  per  100,000  is  only  3.9, 
whereas  during  the  last  five  years  in  America  the  rate  has  been 
?.9.  Moreover,  murders  are  more  frequent  in  the  Southern 
States,  where  there  is  practically  no  foreign  immigration.  In 
Philadelphia  the  rate  per  100,000  is  1.4,  while  in  Memphis  it 
is  64.3,  and  the  average  of  all  Southern  cities  is  20.2.  Evi- 
dently immigration  has  very  little  to  do  with  the  problem. 
It  might  be  more  reasonable  to  look  to  the  state  of  the  crimi- 
nal law  for  a  solution.  The  difficulties  and  delays  of  pro- 
cedure have  now  reached  such  a  point  that  a  cynic  might  be 
disposed  to  say  that  murder  is  no  longer  a  punishable  offense 
in  America:,  and  that  the  chances  of  escape  are  so  immeasur- 
ably greater  than  the  prospects  of  punishment  that  the  risk 
is  almost  negligible.  But  then  it  is  so  much  more  comfortable 
to  lay  the  blame  upon  the  immigrant. 


We  are  inclined  to  rub  our  eyes  at  the  announcement  that 
Lord  Headley  has  become  a  convert  to  Mohammedanism. 
The  announcement  to  that  effect  was  made  at  a  recent  meet- 
ing at  Frascati's  in  London  by  the  Rev.  Khwaja  Kamal-ud- 
Din,  the  Iman  attached  to  the  mosque  at  Woking.  A  letter 
from  Lord  Headley  himself  was  read,  in  which  he  said : 
"Those  who  know  me  will  believe  that  I  am  perfectly  sin- 
cere in  my  belief."  It  is  now  remembered  that  the  late 
Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley  was  converted  to  Mohammedanism, 
although  the  fact  was  concealed  until  his  death,  and  was  only 
revealed  at  his  funeral,  which  was  conducted  according  to 
the  rites  of  his  adopted  faith.  Another  British  aristocrat  to 
join  the  ranks  of  Islam  was  Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  the  niece 
of  William  Pitt.  A  good  many  Americans  have  been  con- 
verted to  Buddhism  and  even  to  a  form  of  Hinduism,  but 
Mohammedanism  seems  so  far  to  be  unrepresented  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  So  there  is  a  chance  for  some  one 
to  get  himself  or  herself  into  the  limelight  in  a  rather  novel 
way.  

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  comments 
on  the  publication  by  that  newspaper  of  a  synopsis  of  legisla- 
tion passed  in  those  states  where  woman  suffrage  has  been 
established.  The  writer  asks :  "Will  some  one  undertake  to 
point  out  in  what  respect  and  in  what  suffrage  state  better 
laws  have  been  passed  for  the  protection  of  child  labor,  for 
the  protection  of  women  employees,  in  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  married  women,  or  in  general  recognition  of  the 
demands  of  social  and  industrial  justice,  than  in  the  State  of 
New  York?"  

Every  one  remembers  the  fire  at  the  Triangle  waist  factory 
in  New  York  and  the  consequent  death  of  140  girls,  who 
were  burned  to  death  because  they  were  unable  to  open  the 
doors  that  were  locked  against  them  in  defiance  of  the  law. 
It  seems  hardly  credible,  but  it  is  none  the  less  a  fact  that 
Max  Blanck,  who  was  responsible  for  this  holocaust,  has  just 
been  prosecuted  because  the  doors  of  his  new  factory  were 
found  again  to  be  locked.  Now  what  ought  to  be  done  to 
Max  Blanck?  Certainly  he  ought  to  be  spoken  to  quite  se- 
verely on  this  matter.  New  York  is  fortunate  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  judge  whose  draconic  virtue  will  not  tolerate 
this  reckless  indifference  to  human  life  and  who  is  yet  in- 
clined to  temper  justice  with  mercy.  Max  Blanck,  having 
promised  not  to  commit  a  third  offense  of  the  same  kind, 
was  duly  fined  $20,  a  penalty  that  will  doubtless  serve  as  a 
stern  warning  that  the  willful  and  agonizing  destruction  of 
human  lives,  even  the  lives  of  mere  girls,  and  quite  poor 
girls  at  that,  will  no  longer  be  tolerated. 


Having  recently  in  his  official  capacity  to  unveil  a  statue, 
Mr.  Augustine  Birrell  (says  the  New  York  Evening  Post) 
made  the  suggestion  that  the  time  might  come  when  orators 
would  be  employed  to  go  about  the  streets  of  great  cities  and 
veil  statues.  It  would  be  the  duty  of  such  speakers  to  show 
cause  why  the  effigy  of  this  or  that  public  man,  too  hastily 
erected,  should  no  longer  encumber  the  view,  and  lead  won- 
dering visitors  to  ask  why  it  was  ever  set  up  at  all.  If  Mr. 
Birrell  were  to  extend  his  humorous  proposal  to  the  point  or 
abolishing  statues  on  the  score  of  their  artitsic  offense  he 
would  find  many  to  second  his  motion.  New  York  could  fur- 
nish quite  a  crop  of  statues  as  fit  candidates  for  taking  the 
veil,  and  Washington  many  more.  Yet  when  a  speaker  at  a 
meeting  of  artists  in  Washington  declared  that  the  capital 
had  more  sculptured  ugliness  than  any  city  in  the  world,  Mr. 
Bryce  protested,  affirming  that  he  could  not,  as  a  patriotic 
Englishman,   allow  that  supremacy  to  be  denied  to   London. 

Sidney  G.  P.  Coryn. 


Humble  as  the  cockle  is,  it  gives  employment  to  sev- 
eral hundred  men,  women,  and  children  on  the  coast 
of  Lancashire,  England,  and  seems  to  have  bred  in 
them  silence  and  superstition.  Several  villages  depend 
upon  the  cockle  as  an  industrial  mainstay.  The  cock- 
lers  are  humble  folk,  and  among  strangers  exceedingly 
shy  and  taciturn,  as  well  becomes  their  lonely  vocation. 
They  inhabit  stone  cottages  near  the  rustling  marram- 
grass  and  bents ;  they  subsist  on  the  coarsest  fare,  and 
while  at  all  times  their  living  is  precarious,  they  suffer 
periodical  hardships  through  destructive  high  tides, 
shifting  channels,  and  the  break-up  or  altered  position 
of  the  skeers.  These  toilers  are  often  seen  in  twos  and 
threes  far  apart,  not  a  word  escaping  the  lips  of  those 
who  work  together.  They  are  superstitious  enough  to 
believe  that  disputes  among  themselves  over  the  skeers 
would  be  overheard  and  resented  by  the  embedded 
cockles,  in  which  case  those  sensitive  shellfish  would 
perforce  quit  by  the  next  tide. 

Under     forest     regulations     in      Colombia     rubber 
gatherers  are  required  to  give  the  trees  a  rest  period  in  ' 
tapping  them  for  gum.    The  size,  number,  and  location 
of  the  incisions  are  regulated  by  law. 


December  13,  1913. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


THE  MASON  BLOOD. 


The  Letter  That  Altered  Life's  Young  Current. 


Gerald  Mason  was  a  blacksmith.  His  shop  stood  in  a 
country  place  near  an  important  crossing  of  highways, 
west  of  San  Jose  and  southward  from  Menlo  Park.  Its 
door  swung  under  the  shadow  of  an  ancient  live-oak 
that  might  have  sheltered  a  whole  colony  of  Druids 
had  it  grown  in  another  continent  and  reached  maturity 
in  another  age.  Jack-rabbits  sometimes  flitted  past  on 
hurried  journeys  from  mysterious  hilly  regions  and  the 
lonelv  yelpings  of  protesting  coyotes  was  not  unknown 
at  night. 

Mason  had  plenty  of  patronage,  but  he  had  mis- 
chosen  his  occupation.  People  said  the  labors  of  it 
made  him  old  before  his  time.  At  fifty  his  shoulders 
almost  hid  the  bit  of  neck  that  should  have  been  visible 
between  them  and  the  fringe  of  remaining  hair  back  of 
his  ears.  He  stood  habitually  in  the  braced  attitude  of 
readiness  to  wield  a  sledge,  now  too  heavy  for  him  to 
handle  easily. 

He  had  been  frugal.  He  had  invested  his  savings 
with  prudence  bordering  upon  meanness. 

Knowing  these  things  of  their  neighbor,  the  dwellers 
on  adjacent  farms  were  not  surprised,  though  they 
were  greatly  inconvenienced,  by  the  closing  of  Gerald 
Mason's  shop  shortly  after  his  fiftieth  birthday;  but 
they  were  surprised,  made  curious,  three  years  later. 
The  bent  back  had  not  straightened;  the  relaxed  arms 
and  distorted  legs  revealed  no  fresh  sap  of  reinstated 
youth  in  them;  yet  the  shop  was  reopened. 
Had  he  lost  his  money? 

"Enough  for  one  is  only  half  enough  for  two,"  he 
explained  patiently.  "I've  enough  for  one;  I  must 
work  for  the  other." 

"The  other?     What  other?" 

He  opened  the  back  door  of  his  shop  where  it  joined 
the  side  of  his  dwelling  and  pointed  to  an  improvised 
bed  in  a  corner. 

There  lay  a  sleeping  babe. 

"It  was  brought  last  night — my  own  blood — my 
grandchild.  I  seldom  heard  from  my  boy  Pete  and  his 
wife  Susie  after  they  went  to  x\ustralia,  you  know, 
neighbors.  I'll  never  hear  from  either  of  them  again. 
They're  gone  where  there  aint  any  more  letter-writing, 
and  their  babe  is  sent  of  heaven  to  comfort  me.  Susie 
wrote  this :  T  send  my  little  Rollo.  Forgive  me.  I 
am  dying,  and  who  will  take  him  if  not  you?  There  is 
no  time  to  wait  for  your  consent.'  There's  a  sealed 
letter,  too,  for  the  young  thing  to  read  when  he's 
seventeen  years  old.  Women  like  to  do  such  things. 
I  suppose  there's  something  about  being  a  mother  that 
we  men  can  never  rightly  take  hold  upon;  but  being  a 
father  is  something,  too;  and  being  a  grandfather — 
•  when  you  haven't  set  eyes  on  your  own  for  years — that 
makes  the  blood  run  back  into  stiff  fingers.  It  makes 
the  arms  stronger.  It  almost  straightens  the  crooked 
back. 

"What  made  her  say  'Forgive  me,'  I  wonder?  Where 
should  my  son's  widow  send  the  child  if  not  to  his 
grandfather?  Is  he  not  my  blood?  I  shall  hit  hard, 
very  hard,  on  the  anvil  with  the  babe  running  under 
my  eyes  and  the  thought  of  him  singing  like  a  bird  in 
me." 

For  three  years  the  farmers  in  that  vicinity  had  been 
making  shift  with  loose  wagon-tires,  haltered  break- 
ages, and  unshod  colts,  too  hurried  or  too  neglectful  to 
seek  the  services  of  other  smiths,  miles  away.  The 
conglomerate  accumulation  of  work  poured  into  Ma- 
son's shop.  He  toiled  with  a  will  and  sang  as  he  had 
not  sung  since  the  death  of  his  wife.  The  song  helped 
him  to  remember  and  to  forget — to  remember  the 
blessedness  of  doing  something  for  Peter's  child;  to 
forget  pain.  It  helped  him,  too,  to  overcome  the  dread 
weakness  that  at  times  threatened  to  strew  the  earthen 
floor  with  hammer  and  tongs,  red-hot  irons,  and  smith, 
all  in  one  tangled  heap. 

The  babe  soon  learned  to  prefer  a  corner  of  the  shop 
remote  from  flying  sparks  to  any  other  place  open  to 
him.  Grown  older,  his  playthings  were  titanic  weights 
which  he  could  touch,  but  could  not  lift;  edged  things; 
rough  things;  cold  things;  hot  things  which  he  could 
only  handle  vicariously;  tantalizing  round  things  in- 
viting one  to  turn  them  and  cruelly  falling  upon  the 
member  that  dared  accept  the  invitation.  He  loved  the 
roaring  of  the  furnace,  the  flying  of  the  sparks,  the 
ringing  of  the  sledge  upon  the  anvil,  and,  best  of  all, 
the  deep,  cheerful  bellowing  of  the  blacksmith's  one 
song,  repeated  daily  and  hourly  to  the  child's  untiring 
ears.  Then  there  were  exciting  moments  when  the 
child,  half  in  fear  and  half  in  ecstasy,  felt  himself  caught 
against  the  grandfatherly  heart  in  an  embrace  almost 
dangerously  fervent,  and  heard  a  kind  of  fierce  whis- 
pering of  such  words  as  these: 

"He  is  my  blood,  my  own.  God!  My  very  own!" 
From  this  life,  adventurous  because  his  temperament 
made  it  so,  the  boy  began  at  the  age  of  six  years  to 
be  thrust  forth  at  half-past  eight  o'clock  five  mornings 
in  a  week  to  go  in  search  of  book-learning,  Gerald 
Mason  having  found  out  that  there  were,  indeed,  other 
kinds  of  learning,  but  having  supremest  faith  in  this 
particular  variety  to  "set  a  man  where  he  belongs," 
determined  that  Rollo  should  waste  no  time  among  files 
and  rivets  and  pig-iron. 

Six  years  the  boy  spent  as  almost  any  boy  of  his 
age  would  have  spent  them:  doing  the  humdrum  work 
assigned  him   in  the  district  school  without  overmuch 


driving;  during  the  vacations  doing  what  the  grand- 
father asked  of  him  without  over-much  urging,  but  sel- 
dom doing  any  useful  thing  voluntarily. 

"It's  the  way  with  boys,"  Gerald  Mason  often  said 
to  himself  in  apology  for  Rollo's  want  of  spontaneous 
helpfulness.  "They  think  of  the  beauty  in  a  red-hot 
iron,  not  whether  it's  time  to  strike.  And  red-hot  iron 
is  pretty ;  but  when  I  say  'strike'  he  strikes.  That  would 
satisfy  a  master  and  it  ought  to  satisfy  a  grandfather, 

only "     A  wistful  look  would  deepen  in  his  eyes, 

a  guilty  consciousness  would  seize  him — consciousness 
that  he  longed  for  more  than  reason  or  a  master  should 
require.  He  longed  for  an  eye  that  would  spy  out 
work  unassisted  by  suggestion  or  command ;  for  cheery 
good-will;  even  for  delight  in  the  work  itself. 

All  this  changed  suddenly. 

On  the  evening  of  Rollo's  twelfth  birthday  he  laid 
his  hand  on  the  old  man's  arm  and  said : 

"I  am  not  going  to  school  any  more." 

"What!  Xot  going  to  school?  But  I  say  you  are 
going  to  school !  I  want  you  educated.  I  want  you 
to  be  a  teacher.  Not  going  to  school !  Is  this  the  boy 
I've  toiled  for  with  breaking  back  and  aching  bones?" 

Red  spots  burned  on  the  boy's  neck  and  cheeks. 
Something  in  his  eyes,  something  made  up  of  struggle 
and  of  melancholy,  haunted  the  old  man  for  years. 

"That's  just  it — the  way  you  have  to  work.  I  can't 
stand  it.  I  can't  let  you  do  it  any  more.  I'll  help,  at 
first.  I'll  be  learning  the  trade.  Then,  very  soon,  I'll 
do  all  the  work,  and  make  the  dinners,  too,  as  you've 
always  done  for  me,  and  you  shall  sit  in  the  big  chair 
and  smoke  and  sing  and  look  out  of  the  window." 

Once  again  the  boy  felt  himself  caught  close  to  the 
warm  old  heart  as  he  had  not  been  now  for  two  or 
three  years.  Once  again  he  heard  that  swift  passionate 
whisper :  "He  is  my  blood,  God,  my  very  own."  Rollo 
seemed  to  shrink  and  shrivel  in  that  embrace  and  a 
sudden  great  sob  shook  his  whole  body. 

"Why,  my  boy!     My  boy!" 

"It's  a  strange  world,  I  think.  I  can't  understand 
things." 

"What  things?" 

"In  books  lords  and  ladies  are  proud  of  their  blood, 
but  out  of  books  it's  a  blacksmith." 

"You  don't  understand,  my  boy.  It's  not  pride.  I've 
neither  shame  of  my  blood  nor  pride  in  it.  We  come 
of  honest,  hard-working  folks  and  we'd  never  want  to 
put  a  blush  on  a  dead  face,  so  to  speak,  but  we're  not 
glorying  in  their  honesty.  It  isn't  that.  It's  this:  being 
of  one  family  makes  us  care  more  for  each  other. 
Yes,  that's  the  idea.     It  makes  us  draw  closer  together 


against  all  the  world.  What,  crying  again?  I  can't 
make  out  any  reason." 

"I  shall  not  go  to  school,  anyway.  I'm  sure  of  that. 
I'll  do  anything  else  you  say,  but  not  that.  I've  got  to 
earn  my  living." 

"Oh,  vou've  been  hearing  that  talk — that  man — about 
earners  and  idlers.  Nonsense.  He  meant  men,  not 
children." 

Rollo  cast  his  eyes  down  and  his  cheeks  grew  even 
brighter.    "I've  made  up  my  mind,"  he  said. 

In  vain  Gerald  Mason  struggled  with  him,  reasoned, 
persuaded,  coaxed,  pleaded,  undertook  to  drive.  Rollo 
had  his  way — inexplicable  because  he  admitted  that  he 
liked  to  go  to  school  and  wished  to  be  educated.  He 
worked  in  the  shop.  Gradually  all  the  easier  and 
lighter  work  fell  into  his  hands.  Afterward,  the  harder 
and  heavier. 

The  boy  grew  older,  but  he  had  no  youth.  He  toiled 
like  a  man,  and  no  man  in  the  community  took  life  as 
seriously  as  he. 

There  were  no  more  wild  outbursts  of  passionate 
love  on  the  part  of  the  old  man.  Something  in  the 
youth's  manner  seemed  to  forbid  it,  yet  Rollo  was  never 
cold,  never  unkind.  He  maintained  a  eentle  aloofness 
that  never  changed  or  broke  down  for  a  moment. 


Gerald  Mason  had  not  been  well  for  some  months. 
Xow  his  life  hovered  over  the  edge  of  the  great  horizon, 
ready  to  sink  from  sight  any  day. 

On  the  morning  of  Rollo's  seventeenth  birthday  the 
grandfather  said : 

"Have  you  remembered  that  you  are  to  read  the  letter 
from  your  mother  at  last?  Why  do  you  grow  pale? 
Surely  you  feel  no  grief  for  one  you've  not  seen  since 
you  were  a  suckling.  I  never  knew  much  about  the 
death  of  my  son,  your  father.  Susie  may  have  written 
something  there.  You  can  tell  me.  I've  often  thought 
about  that  letter.  What  she  said  to  me  was  just  a  little 
note.  No  word  of  Pete,  my  boy.  How  I  have  loved 
you  for  his  sake  !" 

"Xot  at  all  for  my  own  ?" 

"The  blood  brings  all  with  it.  You've  been  good  to 
me.  I've  been  good  to  you.  Having  the  same  family 
brings  us  together,  like,  in  our  feelings.  But  no,  I 
doubt  if  it  could  have  been  the  same — if  I  could  have 
felt  the  same  to  one  not  in  the  family.  It  aint  nature. 
But  why  talk  of  such  a  foolish  thing?  You  are  of  my 
blood,  thank  God." 

"I  wish  you  could  put  that  thought  away  and  regard 
me  as  a  person  instead  of  a  member  of  your  family." 

"Why  should  I  ?  You  are  a  Mason.  I'm  glad  you  are 
a  Mason.  It  would  break  my  heart  if  you  were  not  a 
Mason.  Get  the  letter,  my  boy.  and  let's  be  done  with 
this  chatter  about  nothing.  Surely  I  am  to  read  that 
letter  or  hear  it  read  before  I  die." 

Rollo  caressed  the  thin  hand  that  lay  near  him.  "For- 
give me,"  he  whispered. 


"Forgive  what?" 

"You  can  never  read  that  letter.  I  burned  it  five 
years  ago." 

"What!  You  burned  it — that  letter — sacreder  than 
the  Bible?    You,  Rollo,  you  did  that?" 

"Yes.  I  read  it  on  my  twelfth  birthday  and  burned 
it." 

"And  you  never  told  me,  you,  a  Mason!" 
"It  was  my  letter." 

The  old  man  lay  in  white  and  quivering  silence  a 
long  time.  Then  he  said  painfully,  as  if  he  feared  the 
answer  he  was  seeking: 

"There  must  have  been  a  reason.  I  remember — your 
twelfth  birthday.  Something  in  that  letter  changed 
you,  Rollo.  It  must  have  been  that.  Why  didn't  I 
guess  ?  You've  been  kinder — but  not  so  close,  some- 
how, not  so  close — to  my  heart — since." 

"But  I  never  cared  a  bit  the  less  for  you — rather 
more,  I  think;  but  I  was — I  felt  like  a  thief — eating 
your  bread." 

The  old  man  started  from  his  pillow.  "Why  do  you 
say  that?"  he  demanded.  "Have  we  not  lived  and 
worked  together?  Have  we  not  shared  the  Mason 
blood?" 

"No.  Put  the  thought  aside.  We  are  comrades, 
loyal  to  the  end,  willing  to  do  all,  give  all,  for  each 
other.  Let  that  content  us.  Let  us  not  spoil  every- 
thing in  memory  and  break  our  dream  on  the  edge  of  a 
sharp  reality." 

"Rollo,  what  do  you  mean?  Tell  me  of  Peter 
Mason's  death.    What  did  Susie  say?" 

"He  died  two  and  a  half  years  before  I  was  born, 
if  I  must  tell  you.  I  am  the  son  of  her  second  mar- 
riage. Ah.  forgive  her !  She  was  widowed  again  be- 
fore I  was  born.  What  could  she  do,  alone,  among 
strangers,  what  could  she  do  but  what  she  did  do? 
She  thought  she  must  deceive  you.  She  thought  she 
must.    Forgive  her,  do  forgive  her." 

Rollo  was  interrupted  by  a  sudden  movement  of  the 
dying  man,  a  gesture  of  impatience,  of  dissent.  His 
eves  were  closed.  Rollo  drew  nearer.  His  hot  young 
breath  swept  the  cheek  of  the  unrelenting  old  man. 
Soon  the  weak  hands  had  fallen,  relaxed,  upon  the 
bedclothes.  Thus,  perfectly  motionless,  Gerald  Mason 
lay  for  a  long  time;  then,  with  a  last  revival  of 
strength,  his  eyes  opened  and  fixed  themselves  on 
Rollo's  face  with  scorn. 

"I  wish  I  had  lied  to  you,"  the  boy  said  vehemently. 
"After  all  these  happy  years — to  part  so !  I  should 
have  allowed  you  to  pass  in  peace.  I  should  have  said 
that  the  letter  was  accidentally  destroyed  and  I  never 
knew  what  was  in  it.  Forgive  me — forgive  me — for 
speaking  the  truth." 

Gerald  Mason  answered  with  difficulty — his  last 
words : 

"No  Mason  ever  wished  himself  a  liar — but — you 
can't — can't  help  it — you  are — it's  the  blood." 

Clarissa  Dixon. 
San  Francisco,  December,  1913. 


Canada's  Indian  population,  so  long  considered  a  bur- 
den on  the  white  population  of  that  country,  has  now 
almost  reached  the  point  where  the  red  men  are  sup- 
porting themselves,  it  is  claimed.  Not  ten  per  cent  of 
the  Indians  of  Canada  now  remain  to  be  supported  by 
the  rest  of  the  population.  In  Ontario  and  Quebec  the 
Indians  are  completely  self-supporting,  the  most  of 
them,  like  those  in  Chaughmawaga  Reserve,  being  a 
very  good  type  rjf  citizen  and  furnishing  many  skilled 
workers.  The  department  of  Indian  affairs  contributes 
not  a  cent  toward  their  maintenance  except  perhaps 
to  help  out  a  few  of  the  old  people  in  the  reserves. 
In  1910  the  Blackfoot  Reserve  Indians  sold  a  part  of 
their  reserve  and  with  the  money  thus  obtained  went 
into  farming.  They  have  adopted  modern  methods, 
using  traction  engines  and  plows. 


Farming  over  ice  is  a  feature  of  ranch  life  in  the 
Tanana  Valley,  Alaska.  The  valley  is  three  hundred 
miles  long  and  fifty  miles  wide.  It  is  described  as  a 
vast  bowl  of  solid  ice  thinly  sprinkled  with  4«t.  The 
bowl  of  ice  never  thaws  save  near  the  surface.  But 
upon  a  foundation  of  perpetual  ice  farmers  are  raising 
bumper  crops  of  grain  and  gardens  are  producing  vege- 
tables declared  to  be  superior  in  yield  and  quality  to 
any  grown  in  the  United  States.  The  strangest  feature 
of  Tanana  Valley  farming  is  that  it  is  possible  only 
because  the  subsoil  is  eternally  frozen.  When  the 
spring  begins  to  thaw  the  surface  the  plow  turns  over 
the  surface  of  the  earth  above  the  ice,  and  as  the  thaw 
proceeds  moisture  is  given  off  from  underground,  form- 
ing a  perfect  subirrigation  system. 


The  first  big  sale  of  Philippine  timber,  offering  op- 
portunities for  lumbermen  in  the  United  States,  has 
just  been  announced  by  the  bureau  of  insular  affairs 
of  the  War  Department.  While  there  are  American 
firms  operating  in  the  Philippines,  it  is  pointed  out  by 
the  officials  of  the  bureau  that  the  Philippine  Islands 
offer  to  progressive  lumbermen  chances  for  profits  not 
excelled  by  any  other  field  in  the  world.  The  forest 
officers  of  the  Philippines  state  that  the  islands  con- 
tain two  hundred  billion  feet  of  merchantable  timber 
for  which  there  is  a  large  present  demand  and  that 
practically  all  of  it  is  owned  by  the  government  and  is 
available  under  very  favorable  terms.  In  almost  all 
cases  the  forests  can  be  easily  logged  by  th< 
proved  machinery  and  methods. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


December  13,  1913. 


ALAS,  POOR  YORICK! 


A  Birthday  That  Was  Not  Celebrated. 


Yesterday,  the  twenty-fourth  of  November,  was  the 
birthday  of  Sterne.  Laurence  Sterne,  whose  writings 
used  to  be  published  in  the  eighteenth  century  as  those 
of  "The  Rev.  Laurence  Sterne.  A.  M."  Two  hun- 
dred years  had  fled  since  the  wife  of  an  ensign  named 
Roger  Sterne  gave  birth  to  her  second  child  and  first 
son  in  the  wilds  of  Tipperary.  where  her  husband  was 
stationed  with  his  regiment,  and  it  might  have  been 
thought  that  the  fame  of  "Tristram  Shandy"  and  "The 
Sentimental  Journev"  would  have  ensured  fitting  recog- 
nition of  the  bi-centenary  of  that  event.  But  the  occa- 
sion has  passed  unheeded  save  for  a  dinner !  Xo 
Shandeans  have  been  mindful  to  do  it  adequate  justice. 
Xow  that  is  a  singular  fact  in  the  history  of  literary 
commemorations.  It  is,  indeed,  the  only  example  I  can 
recall  of  such  utter  indifference  to  the  anniversary  of 
a  son  of  fame.  Dickens  can  count  upon  an  annual  cele- 
bration, for  no  return  of  his  death-day  passes  without 
producing  a  pile  of  wreaths  for  his  grave  in  West- 
minster Abbey;  Thackeray  had  a  resolendent  centen- 
nial two  years  ago :  stout  old  Samuel  Johnson  was  affec- 
tionately remembered  both  at  his  centenary  and  bi- 
centenary; even  so  remoted  a  poet  as  Spenser  was  duly 
honored  at  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  his  death 
some  fourteen  vears  since.  In  fact  this  is  an  age  of 
commemorations ;  its  motto  might  be  the  ancient  ex- 
hortation of  the  Apocrypha.  "Let  us  now  praise  famous 
men  and  the  fathers  that  begat  us." 

Why,  then,  this  neglect  of  Sterne?  His  books  are 
certainly  not  forgotten  or  left  unread.  "Tristram 
Shandy"  is  available  in  eight  contemporary  reprints, 
and  "The  Sentimental  Journey"  in  eleven.  Xo  series  of 
British  classics  is  complete  without  them.  If  they  were 
not  in  demand  they  would  be  allowed  to  repose  in  that 
oblivion  to  which  so  many  of  the  eighteenth-century 
books  have  been  consigned.  Even  his  sermons  have 
not  been  neglected — those  sermons,  by  the  way,  of 
which  poet  Gray  said  that  the  preacher  seemed  always 
on  the  verge  of  throwing  his  periwig  in  the  face  of  ; 
his  audience — for  complete  editions  of  Sterne's  works,  I 
sermons  and  all,  are  not  uncommon,  the  best  and  most 
recent  being  that  edited  by  an  American  scholar.  Pro  ' 
lessor  Wilbur  L.  Cross.  One  of  Yorick's  most  famous 
contemporary  rivals  was  the  preachy-preachy  Samuel 
Richardson,  who.  in  a  rash  moment,  hazarded  the 
prophecy  that  "Tristram  Shandy"  would  be  forgotten 
ere  the  century  ended.  Whereas  it  is  "Clarissa"  and 
not  "Tristram  Shandy"  which  has  suffered  that  fate, 
for  not  even  the  all-embracing  Everyman  Series  has 
attempted  to  revive  the  former.  The  comparison  might 
be  illustrated  indefinitely ;  there  is  no  disputing  the 
fact  that  no  writer  of  his  age  is  so  often  reprinted  to- 
day as  the  creator  of  Uncle  Toby  and  the  Widow  Wad- 
man. 

But  why  this  neglect  to  commemorate  his  birthday? 
Why  did  none  of  the  authors  deny  themselves  the  price 
of  their  dinner  to  lay  a  last  wreath  on  his  lonely  grave?  i 
Mr.  Kipling  ought  to  have  set  the  example  out  of  sheer  ] 
gratitude,  for  the  phrase  "That's  another  story"  is  not 
his  but  Sterne's.  Perhaps  the  explanation  may  lie  in 
the  fact  that  there  never  was  a  famous  writer  whose 
personality  has  been  so  sharply  differentiated  from  his 
literary  output.  We  may  love  "Tristram  Shandy"  and 
"The  Sentimental  Tourney" — but  Sterne?  That  indeed 
is,  to  the  majority,  "another  story."  Respect,  even,  is 
hard  to  come  by.  It  would  have  been  different  if  that 
"Reverend"  had  not  figured  on  his  title-pages.  What- 
ever may  be  our  views  about  religion,  we  at  least  ex-  I 
pect  that  a  minister  of  religion  should  not  outrage  his 
own  profession.  And  that  Sterne  did  that  there  is  no 
denying.  It  was  not  merely;  in  Gray's  phrase,  which 
Edmund  Gosse  plagiarized  at  the  dinner  aforesaid,  that 
even  in  the  pulpit  he  always  seemed  on  the  verge  of 
laughing  at  his  congregation  and  throwing  his  wig  in 
their  face,  but  that  the  "wretched,  worn-out  old  scamp" 
was  always  tendering  his  heart  to  women  not  his  wife. 
His  writings  were  of  his  time:  neither  higher  nor  lower 
in  moral  tone;  but  his  conduct  admits  of  no  excuse. 
Even  in  the  hired  lodging  in  which  he  met  his  solitary 
death  there  were,  it  is  said,  numerous  compromising  t 
letters  from  "ladies  of  quality."  His  Eliza  is  one  of  ] 
the  most  famous  of  literary  wantons.  But  not  satisfied 
with  her,  he  had  other  birds  in  his  lures  at  the  same 
time.  Byron  had  little  right  to  cast  the  first  stone,  but 
even  he  could  not  endure  that  Sterne  should  have  pre-  . 
ferred  "whining  over  a  dead  ass  to  relieving  a  living 
mother."  These  defects  of  character,  plus  that 
"Reverend"  of  the  old  title-pages,  explain  why  Yorick 
is  more  read  than  beloved. 

Yet — (it-  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum — we  are  surely  far  | 
enough  away  from  all  that  to  cover  it  with  the  mantle 
of  charity.     He  could  not  have  been  a  happy  man,  for  ' 
all  his  philandery.     Xor  does  the  history  of  literature 
contain  a  more  pathetic  page  than  that  which  records 

eath.     In  a  mood  of  high  spirits  he  had  boasted  l 

that  he  would  prefer  to  die  in  an  inn.  untroubled  by 

resence  and  services  of  his  friends :  yet  when,  in 

his   Lo  idon   lodgings,   he  began   to   realize   that   death 

might  be  near,  he  pined  for  his  daughter  Lydia  to  nurse 

him.    Only  a  hired  nurse  and  footman  stood  by  Sterne's  ' 

bed.     The   latter  had  been  sent  to  inquire  after 

dth  of  the  famous  author,  and,  being  told  by  the 

to  go  upstairs  and  see  for  himself,  he  reached 

li-chamber   just   as    Sterne   was  passing  away. 

ting  up  his  hand  as  though  to  ward  off  a  blow,  lie 


ejaculated.  "Xow  it  is  come!"  and  so  died.  The  story 
tells,  too,  that  even  as  he  was  dying  the  nurse  was  busy 
robbing  him  of  the  gold  sleeve-links  from  his  wrists. 

Xor  was  that  all.  Only  two  mourners  followed  his 
corpse  to  that  now  deserted  graveyard  near  the  Marble 
Arch.  But  there  were  ghouls  watching  that  funeral; 
for  legend  avers  that  two  days  later  the  body  was  taken 
from  the  grave  and  sold  to  a  professor  of  anatomy  for 
dissection.  An  accident  revealed  the  identity  of  the 
"subject."  Happening  to  have  some  friends  visiting 
him  at  the  time,  the  professor  invited  them  to  witness 
a  demonstration,  and  on  their  following  him  into  his 
dissecting-room  one  of  them  was  horrified  to  recognize 
in  the  corpse  the  features  of  his  friend  Laurence  Sterne. 
Xo  one  has  contradicted  the  gruesome  tale ;  in  fact,  its 
truth  is  now  generally  accepted. 

May  be  that  accounts  for  the  omission  of  any  pil- 
grimage to  that  desolate  spot  oft"  the  Bayswater  Road 
where  a  plain  stone  affirms  that  the  remains  of  Sterne  lie 
"near  to  this  place."  The  fear  that  the  tomb  is  empty 
may  have  chilled  Shandean  enthusiasm.  Especially  at 
this  juncture,  when  we  have  just  learned  that  genera- 
tions of  Benjamin  Franklin's  pilgrims  have  been  paying 
their  devotions  at  the  wrong  shrine.  For  it  seems  that 
the  house  in  Craven  Street,  marked  Xo.  7,  and  much 
sought  out  by  pilgrims  from  the  Xew  World,  is  not  that 
in  which  Franklin  lodged  during  his  many  visits  to 
London.  On  the  contrary,  the  genuine  building  is  fur- 
ther down  the  street  and  on  the  other  side!  But  to 
return  to  Sterne.  A  merry  dinner  party  of  his  friends 
was  in  progress  as  he  died;  an  equally  jovial  dinner  of 
his  admirers  was  the  sole  commemoration  of  his  birth- 
day. Few  of  those  feasters  doubtless  spared  a  thought 
for  their  hero's  lonely  grave.     Alas,  poor  Yorick ! 

Henry  C.  Shelley. 
Loxdox,  Xovember  25,  1913. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


.Preparing  caviar  for  commercial  purposes  appears  to 
have  been  a  well-established  business  centuries  ago,  for 
in  1697  a  writer  made  this  curious  announcement:  "It 
is  made  of  roes  of  two  different  fishes  which  are  caught 
in  the  River  Volga,  but  especially  near  the  city  of  Astra- 
chan,  the  sturgeon  and  the  belluga.  The  sturgeon  is 
well  known,  but  the  belluga  is  a  large  fish,  about  twelve 
or  fifteen  feet  long,  without  scales,  not  unlike  a 
sturgeon,  but  larger  and  incomparably  more  luxurious, 
his  belly  being  as  tender  as  marrow  and  his  flesh 
whiter  than  veal,  whence  he  is  called  the  white  fish 
by  Europeans.  This  belluga  lies  in  the  bottom  of  the 
river  at  certain  seasons  and  swallows  many  large 
pebbles  of  great  weight  to  ballast  himself  against  the 
force  of  the  stream  of  the  Volga,  augmented  by  the 
melting  of  the  snows  in  the  spring.  When  the  waters 
are  assuaged  he  disgorges  himself.  Xear  the  Astra- 
chan  they  catch  sometimes  such  a  quantity  that  they 
throw  away  the  flesh,  though  the  daintiest  of  all  fish. 
reserving  only  the  spawn,  of  which  they  sometimes  take 
150  to  200  pounds  weight  out  of  one  fish.  These  roes 
they  salt  and  press  and  put  into  cakes  if  it  is  to  be  sent 
abroad,  else  they  keep  it  impressed,  only  a  little  covered 
with  salt." 


Within  the  last  few  years,  as  the  work  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  has  given  geologists  a  larger 
knowledge  of  the  rocks  of  the  United  States,  a  new 
sort  of  geography  has  sprung  up — fossil  geography.  In 
this  new  geography  the  lands  and  seas  of  the  remote 
past  are  mapped  in  their  true  form,  and  by  means  of 
these  maps  one  may  follow  the  development  of  the 
American  continent  and  trace  its  many  changes  of  land 
and  water  from  age  to  age.  It  may  seem  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  map  these  ancient  lands  and  seas  by  studying 
handfuls  of  fossils  taken  from  the  rocks  on  their  sites, 
but  this  is  what  is  being  done.  The  geologist  can  trace 
these  geographic  changes  bv  noting  the  extent  of  suc- 
cessive formations  and  the  changes  in  the  character  of 
the  rocks,  but  the  age  and  the  identity  of  a  geological 
formation  must  be  determined  principally  by  means  of 
the  fossils  it  contains.  The  more  exact  determination 
of  the  ages  of  sedimentary  formation — the  floors  of  an- 
cient seas — makes  possible,  among  other  things,  the  cor- 
relation from  place  to  place  of  geographic  changes  and 
shows  the  direction  of  invasion  or  retreat  of  oceanic 

waters. 

■■fc 

Rich  platinum  deposits  have  been  discovered  in  some 
mines  near  Wenden  in  Westphalia.  Germany.  It  was 
intended  to  work  these  mines  only  for  iron,  lead,  and 
copper,  but  a  thorough  investigation  showed  the  vari- 
ous layers  of  rock  to  contain  platinum  in  an  unex- 
pectedly high  percentage.  So  far  Russia  has  possessed 
practically  a  monopoly  of  the  platinum  output.  Almost 
the  entire  annual  output  of  approximately  six  and  a 
half  tons  comes  from  the  Ural  Mountains.  The  rich 
mines  are  gradually  being  exhausted,  and  though  the 
demand  for  this  most  precious  of  metals  has  increased 
annually  the  supply  has  been  continuously  decreasing, 
with  the  result  that  a  kilogram  of  pure  platinum  (about 
two  and  two-tenths  pounds)  is  worth  about  S1375. 

China  has  now  twenty-three  foreign  advisers  to  the 
government,  of  whom  Germany  claims  the  largest  num- 
ber, having  five  representatives.  Then  come  Great 
Britain  with  four,  and  France  with  three.  Japan.  Italy, 
and  Denmark  have  two  each,  while  America,  Russia. 
Holland,  Belgium,  and  Sweden  have  onlv  one  each. 


Sawmill  waste  of  Douglas  fir.  of  which  an  enormous 
quantity  is  found  in  the  Western  forests,  is  being  used 
to  make  paper  pulp  by  a  mill  at  Marshfield,   Oregon. 


A  Ballad  of  the  French  Fleet. 

[OCTOBER    15,    1746.3 

MR.     THOMAS     PRINCE,     loqUltUT. 

A  fleet  with  flags  arrayed 

Sailed  from  the  port  of  Brest, 
And  the  Admiral's  ship  displayed 

The  signal :  "Steer  southwest." 
For  this  Admiral  D'Anville 

Had  sworn  by  cross  and  crown 
To  ravage  with   fire  and  steel 

Our  helpess  Boston  Town. 

There  were  rumors  in  the  street. 

In  the  houses  there  was  fear 
Of  the  coming  of  the  fleet, 

And  the  danger  hovering  near. 
And  while  from  mouth  to  mouth 

Spread  the  tidings  of  dismay, 
I  stood  in  the  Old  South, 

Saying  humbly  :     "Let  us  pray  1 

"O  Lord  !  we  would  not  advise  ; 

But  if  in  Thy  Providence 
A  tempest  should  arise 

To   drive  the   French  fleet  hence. 
And  scatter  it  far  and  wide, 

Or  sink  it  in  the  sea, 
We  should  be  satisfied, 

And  thine  the  glory  be." 

This  was  the  prayer  I  made, 

For  my  soul  was  all  on  flame, 
And  even  as  I  prayed 

The  answering  tempest  came ; 
It  came  with  a  mighty  power, 

Shaking  the  windows  and  walls. 
And  telling  the  bell  in   the  tower. 

As  it  tolls  at  funerals. 

The  lightning  suddenly 

Unsheathed  its  flaming  sword. 
And  I  cried :  "Stand  still,  and  see 

The  salvation  of  the  Lord  !" 
The  heavens  were  black  with   cloud. 

The  sea  was  white  with  hail. 
And  ever  more  fierce  and  loud 

Blew  the  October  gale. 

The  fleet  it  overtook. 

And  the  broad  sails  in  the  van 
Like  the  tents  of  Cusban  shook. 

Or  the  curtains  of  Midian. 
Down  on  the  reeling  decks 

Crashed  the  o'erwhelming  seas : 
Ah.  never  were  their  wrecks 

So  pitiful  as  these  : 

Like  a  potter's  vessel  broke 

The  great  ships  of  the  line : 
They  were  carried  away  as  a  smoke, 

Or  sank  like  lead  in  the  brine. 
O  Lord  !  before  thy  path 

They  vanished  and  ceased  to  be. 
When  thou  didst  walk  in  wrath 

With  thine  horses  through  the  sea  ! 

— Henry   Wadsivortli  Longfellow. 


A  Glee  for  Winter. 
Hence,    rude   Winter !   crabbed   old   fellow. 
Xever  merry,  never  mellow  1 
Well-a-day !   in   rain   and   snow 
What  will  keep  one's  heart  aglow? 
Groups  of  kinsmen,  old  and  young. 
Oldest   they   old   friends   among ; 
Groups  of  friends,  so  old  and  true 
That  they  seem  our  kinsmen  too  ; 
These  all  merry  all  together 
Charm  away  chill  Winter  weather. 

What  will  kill  this  dull  old  fellow  ? 

Ale  that's  bright,  and  wine  that's  mellow  ! 

Dear  old  songs  forever  new ; 

Some  true  love,  and  laughter  too  ; 

Pleasant  wit.  and  harmless  fun. 

And  a  dance  when  day  is  done. 

Music,  friends  so  true  and  tried, 

Whispered  love  by  warm  fireside. 

Mirth  at  all  times  all  together, 

Make  sweet  May  of  Winter  weather. 

— Alfred  Domett. 
» 

The  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore  After  Corunna. 

[JANUARY    16.    1809.] 
Xot    a   drum   was   heard,   not   a   funeral   note, 

As  his  corse  to  the  rampart  we  hurried  ; 
Not   a   soldier   discharged   his    farewell   shot 

O'er  the  grave  where  our  hero  we  buried. 

We  buried  him  darkly  at  dead  of  night. 

The  sods  with  our  bayonets  turning. 
By   the   struggling   moonbeam's   misty   light 

And  the  lanthorn  dimly  burning. 

Xo  useless  coffin  enclosed  his  breast, 

Xot  in  sheet  or  in  shroud  we  wound  him : 

But    he   lay   like  a   warrior   taking   his   rest 
With   his   martial   cloak   around  him. 

Few  and  short  were  the  prayers  we  said. 

And  we  spoke  not  a  word  of  sorrow  : 
But  we  steadfastly  gazed  on  the  face  that  was  dead. 

And  we  bitterly  thought  of  the  morrow. 

We  thought,  as  we  hollowed  his  narrow  bed 

And  smoothed  down  his  lonely  pillow. 
That  the  foe  and  the  stranger  would  tread  o'er  his  head. 

And  we  far  away  on  the  billow ! 

Lightly  they'll  talk  of  the  spirit  that's  gone, 

And"  o'er  his  cold  ashes  upbraid  him — 
Bu!    little  he'll  reck,   if  they   let  him  sleep   on 

In  the  grave  where  a  Briton  has  laid  him. 

But  half  of  our  heavy  task  was  done 

When   the  clock  struck  the  hour  for  retiring: 

And  we  heard  the  distant  and  random  gun 
That  the  foe  was  sullenly  firing. 

Slowly  and  sadly  we  laid  him  down, 

From  the  field  of  his  fame  fresh  and  gory ; 

We  carved  not  a  line,  and  we  raised  not  a  stone. 
But    we    left    him    alone    with    his   glory- 

—Charles  Wolfe. 


December  13,  1913. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


CHARLES  ELIOT  NORTON. 


Sara  Norton  and  M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe  Give  Us  a  Biography 
Consisting  Mainly  of  Correspondence. 


There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  biography 
that  consists  mainly  of  letters.  That  there  should  be 
omissions  is  inevitable,  since  the  preservation  of  corre- 
spondence is  always  a  matter  of  individual  habit  or  of 
chance,  but  it  remains  true  that  there  can  be  no  better 
record  of  the  inner  and  intimate  life  than  that  furnished 
by  letters.  Sara  Norton  and  M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe 
are  therefore  to  be  commended  for  the  form  in  which 
they  present  the  life  of  Charles  Eliot  Norton.  They 
have  filled  two  large  volumes  with  his  correspondence, 
themselves  supplying  a  thread  of  biographical  comment 
sufficient  to  supply  the  elements  of  continuity  and  co- 
hesiveness.  The  letters  to  Lord  Reay — a  correspond- 
ence covering  more  than  forty  years — are  not  included, 
nor  are  the  letters  to  Burne-Jones,  Rudyard  Kipling, 
and  a  few  others,  but  while  this  is  to  be  deplored,  their 
loss  seems  in  no  way  to  lessen  the  amplitude  of  the  por- 
trait. The  conventional  biography  would  certainly  have 
been  far  less  satisfying. 

Charles  Eliot  Xorton  was  born  in  1827,  and  the  cor- 
respondence selected  for  publication  began  practically 
in  the  year  1850.  Xorton  was  then  in  London,  ex- 
traordinarily fortunate  in  his  opportunities  to  see  the 
best  of  English  life.  His  letters  were  mainly  for  the 
interested  home  circle,  but  here  and  there  we  find  a 
passage  of  general  interest: 

A  bit  of  literary  comment  appears  in  a  letter  of  June  21 
to  Mrs.  Ticknor :  "Tennyson,  it  is  said,  is  to  be  poet 
laureate,  simply  because  there  is  no  great  poet  in  England 
to  take  the  place.  His  new  volume,  'In  Memoriam,'  in 
memory  of  his  friend,  Arthur  Hallam,  excites  very  different 
judgments.  Everybody  here  says  there  is  no  poet  in  Eng- 
land to  be  compared  with  Mr.  Longfellow." 

In  1854  we  have  a  series  of  letters  from  Newport 
and  Shady  Hill,  addressed  mainly  to  A.  H.  Clough  and 
reflecting  the  intense  political  uneasiness  of  the  day. 
On  May  30  we  find  a  letter  stating  that  a  fugitive  slave 
had  been  seized  in  Boston  and  that  "if  the  commis- 
sioner determines  that  the  slave  must  go  back  to  slavery 
I  do  not  think  that  he  can  be  carried  back  without 
bloodshed."  But  a  couple  of  months  later  we  find  the 
following  passage  in  a  letter  to  the  same  correspondent : 

I  have  not  said  a  word  about  public  affairs,  for  they  are 
in  too  disheartening  a  state  to  make  it  pleasant  to  write  of 
them.  I  should  have  to  write  too  much.  The  slave  zcas  car- 
ried back  from  Boston,  but  only  by  such  military  force  as 
made  our  streets  on  that  day  look  like  those  of  Naples  or 
St.  Petersburg.  It  was  worse  than  a  foreign  despotism.  How 
all  this  slavery  is  to  end  I  can  not  see.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
it  will  not  end  without  much  trouble. 

In  1855  we  find  a  letter  to  J.  R.  Lowell,  written  from 
Edisto  Island,  near  Charleston.  Xorton  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  his  Southern  visit  to  talk  fully  and  freely  on 
the  slavery  question,  and  he  confesses  "that  the  result 
of  these  talks  has  been  only  to  deepen  the  conviction 
that  one  of  the  worst  effects  of  slavery  is  to  deaden  the 
moral  feelings  and  to  obscure  the  intellects  of  the 
masters'' : 

It  is  a  very  strange  thing  to  hear  men  of  character  and 
cultivation  .  .  .  expressing  their  belief  in  open  fallacies 
and  monstrous  principles,  and  convincing  themselves  with  ut- 
most honesty  of  feeling  that  they  really  and  truly  do  believe 
in  these  things.  It  seems  to  me  sometimes  as  if  only  the 
women  here  read  the  New  Testament,  and  as  if  the  men  re- 
garded Christianity  rather  as  a  gentlemanly  accomplishment 
than  as  anything  more  serious,  as  if  they  felt  confident  that 
they  had  secured  seats  in  the  coupe  of  the  diligence  that  runs 
to  the  next  world,  and  had  their  passports  properly  vised  for 
St.  Peter. 

The  young  scholar's  visit  to  Europe  in  1S57  gives 
occasion  for  fresh  observations  and  comments  on  poli- 
tics, religion,  and  society.  Xothing  escapes  his  atten- 
tion and  he  is  interested  in  all  that  he  sees.  Catholi- 
cism, he  says,  is  claiming  fresh  converts  in  England 
among  those  "with  spiritual  throats  with  a  capacity  to 
swallow  anything  that  is  offered  them" : 

Dr.  Manning  is  here,  a  wily  and  soft  dialectician,  an  ascetic 
by  nature,  to  whom  morals  are  subordinate  to  religion,  who 
will  lie  for  the  sake  of  salvation,  and  would  cheat  a  soul  into 
Paradise  if  he  could  not  get  it  in  honestly.  He  preaches  now 
and  then,  and  in  the  intervals  devotes  himself  to  converting. 
He  is  called  the  Apostle  to  the  Genteels.  The  last  sermon 
of  his  of  which  I  heard  was  on  poverty,  that  of  the  world 
and  that  of  the  spirit.  "Did  I  desire,"  said  he,  "to  bring  up 
instances  of  true  poverty  of  spirit  to  your  remembrance,  I 
would  point  you  to  the  lives  of  the  Popes  from  St.  Peter  to 
him  who  now  sits  in   St.   Peter's  chair." 


The  judgment  on  Manning  seems  a  harsh  one  and 
would  probably  not  have  been  repeated  in  later  years. 

One  of  the  great  values  of  the  Xorton  letters  is  the 
contemporary  light  that  they  throw  upon  the  celebrities 
of  his  day.  Writing  to  Lowell  from  Oxford,  he  gives 
us  a  delightful  picture  of  the  beginnings  of  George 
Eliot's  literary  career.  He  says :  "Mr.  Lewes  came  to 
Oxford  to  the  meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion and  stayed  with  Dr.  Acland.     Breakfast  with  us": 

He  gave  us  an  account  of  his  wife's  beginnings  in  novel- 
writing.  Often,  he  said,  she  had  been  asked  to  write,  "and 
often  friends  had  said  to  me — your  wife  ought  to  write.  I 
always  answered,  'there's  no  question  she  has  more  talent 
than  any  of  us,  but  whether  in  that  direction,  I  don't  know.' 

"Moreover,  we  were  very  poor  (living  at  Wimbledon  in  one 
room,  where  I  had  my  little  table  with  my  microscope  making 
my  observations,  and  my  wife  another,  close  at  hand,  where 
she  wrote);  we  were  trying  to  pay  off  debts;  and  were  so 
poor  that  I  remember  well  as  we  crossed  the  Common  one 
morning  saying  to  her;  'You  and  I  ought  to  live  better  than 
we  do,  we'll  begin  to  have  beer  for  lunch  !'  A  little  after  this  I 
said  to  her,  'Suppose  you  should  try  and  write  a  story,'  and  some 
days  later  she  showed  me  the  first  pages  of  'Amos  Barton.' 
'That's  very  nice  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  you've  got  yet  to 
show  what  you  can  do  in  pathos,'  I  said  to  her.  But  one  day 
when  I  was  goin»   up  to  London,  and  just  as  I  was  leaving. 


my  wife  said  to  me,  'I  wish  you  would  not  come  back  till 
night/  and  so,  of  course,  I  did  not  go  back  till  night,  and 
that  evening  she  read  to  me  the  account  of  Milly's  death. 
'That  will  do,'  I  said  to  her,  'there's  no  doubt  any  longer  as 
to    what   you   can   accomplish.'  " 

Goldwin  Smith  and  Darwin  were  among  the  com- 
panions of  those  days.  Of  the  later  he  says,  "He  is  a 
delightful  person  from  his  simplicity,  sweetness,  and 
strength."  He  saw  much  of  Ruskin  and  Longfellow 
and  stayed  with  Ruskin  for  several  days  in  France. 
Writing  to  Mrs.  C.  E.  Norton,  he  says: 

Eleven  o'clock.  Ruskin  and  I  have  had  dinner  and  taken  a 
walk,  and  while  we  were  standing  by  a  bookstall  on  the 
Boulevards  who  should  come  up  but  Sam  Longfellow.  He 
told  me  they  were  all  at  the  Windsor,  and  I  shall  see  Long- 
fellow tomorrow  and  ask  him  to  dine  with  us,  for  Ruskin 
would  like  to  see  him,  having  a  great  admiration  of  his  ca- 
pacity of  saying  beautiful  things  at  the  level  of  the  broad 
public. 

Fitzjames  Stephen,  later  to  become  celebrated  as  a 
judge,  arouses  Xorton's  admiration,  ''although  intel- 
lectualized  to  a  degree  of  hardness  common  among 
English,  or  rather  London,  men  who  are  much  m  so- 
ciety." It  seems  to  have  been  through  Stephen  that 
Xorton  came  into  contact  with  Carlyle : 

He  is  a  great  friend  of  Carlyle's,  and  walks  with  him  often 
on  Sunday  afternoons.  He  says  Carlyle  is  habitually  in  a 
state  of  very  cheerful  despondency,  appropriate  to  the  most 
wilfully  dyspeptic  man  in  her  majesty's  dominions.  He  is 
growing  old,  and  has  to  be  humored  a  good  deal.  He  is 
more  extravagant  in  talk  than  ever ;  but  one  would  rather 
hear  him  talk  for  two  hours  than  any  other  man  in   London, 

Later  on  we  have  another  glimpse  of  the  Lewes 
household,  a  menage  that  was  somewhat  avoided  by  the 
society  of  the  day  that  could  not  afford  to  condone  so 
flagrant  a  breach  of  the  conventions: 

Lewes  received  us  at  the  door  with  characteristic  anima- 
tion ;  he  looks  and  moves  like  an  old-fashioned  French  barber 
or  dancing-master,  very  ugly,  very  vivacious,  very  entertaining. 
You  expect  to  see  him  pick  up  his  fiddle  and  begin  to  play.  His 
talk  is  much  more  French  than  English  in  its  liveliness  and 
in  the  grimace  and  gesture  with  which  it  is  accompanied, 
all  the  action  of  his  mind  is  rapid,  and  it  is  so  full  that  it 
seems  to  be  running  over.  "Oh,  if  you  like  to  hear  stories," 
he  said  one  day,  "I  can  tell  you  stories  for  twelve  hours  on  end." 

In  1869  Xorton  writes  to  Chauncey  Wright  describ- 
ing a  visit  that  he  has  paid  to  Mill,  with  whom  he  had 
already  been  in  correspondence: 

Mill  looks  like  his  photograph,  but  the  portrait  does  not 
render  the  sensitiveness  of  his  expression  or  the  nervous 
action  of  his  refined  face.  His  look,  his  dress,  his  air,  all 
indicate  a  nature  of  acute  and  delicate  sensibilities.  There  is 
nothing  of  the  repose  so  marked  in  such  a  countenance  and 
bearing  as  Emerson's,  but  his  restlessness  seems  to  spring 
much  more  from  a  nervous  temperament  and  fine  feminine 
susceptibility  than  from  any  want  of  moral  dignity  and  self- 
possession.  His  manner  is  entirely  that  of  a  gentleman  and 
man  of  the  world,  with  a  tender  grace  and  sweetness  about  it 
rarely  met  with.  .  .  .  He  is  entirely  simple  and  modest, 
and  makes  no  claim  to  the  position  of  superiority  and  au- 
thority which  most  men  would  readily  grant  to  him.  His  ex- 
pression and  manner  reveal  a  very  large  and  important  part 
of  his  character  which  is  but  indirectly  and  imperfectly  indi- 
cated by  his  writings.  They  impress  one  with  a  sense  of  his 
habitual  intellectual  self-control,  and  give  evidence  of  the 
strength   of  the  sensitive  and  affectionate  side  of  his  nature. 

Carlyle,  not  unnaturally,  seems  to  have  occupied  a 
good  deal  of  Xorton's  attention.  To  a  stranger,  he 
says,  nothing  could  be  more  entertaining  than  to  listen 
to  Carlyle's  free  talk,  but  to  those  who  formed  part  of 
his  society  he  seemed  often  to  be  so  regardless  of  others 
as  to  be  ''positively  immoral": 

Mr.  Twisleton  speaks  with  aversion  of  Carlyle's  ill -man- 
ners and  wanton  neglect  of  the  feeling  of  other  people.  Car- 
lyle himself  is  in  this  respect  so  far  innocent,  I  believe, 
that  he  often  is  quite  unconscious  of  the  force  of  his  words, 
and  is  led  away  by  his  habit  of  humorous  exaggeration.  Like 
all  great  talkers  he  says  much  for  immediate  effect,  and  for- 
gets it  as  soon  as  said.  .  .  .  Emerson  and  Ruskin  are 
the  only  distinguished  living  men  of  whom  Carlyle  spoke — 
in  all  the  talk  I  ever  had  with  him — with  entire  freedom  from 
sarcasm  or  depreciation,   with  something  like  real   tenderness. 

Carlyle  invited  Xorton  to  walk  with  him  and  was 
cordially  received.  He  was  in  good  humor  and  soon 
turned  on  the  stream  of  his  talk: 

"Did  ye  ever  happen  to  see,"  said  he,  "a  warthy  old  book, 
called  Collins's  Peerage?  I've  been  a  somewhat  diligent  stu- 
dent o'  that  book  meself,  and  ye'd  find  by  looking  at  it  that 
in  arly  times  there  was  some  meaning  and  vartue  in  the 
English  nobility.  But  things  ha'  greatly  changed,  and  nowa- 
days they  talk  about  making  a  peer  out  of  a  Jew,  with 
nothing  to  recommend  him  except  his  ill-gotten  wealth.  It's 
a  sad  fall.  If  things  hadn't  gone  altogether  to  the  bad  with 
us,  there'd  be  some  hanging  done,  and  Dizzy  be  one  of  the 
first  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  his  misdeeds.  But  the  Jews 
have  it  all  their  own  way,  and  Rothschild  gets  to  be  made  a 
peer,  when  if  there  were  any  justice  left  in  this  poor  dis- 
tracted London  ye'd  go  to  him  and  say,  'Give  up  your  wealth 
which  you  made  by  grindin'  the  faces  of  the  poor  and  by 
cheatin'  transactions  in  old  clothes,'  and  if  he  refused,  ye'd 
just  say,  'It's  a  mere  matter  o'  dental  precaution,  ye  can't 
have  your  wealth  and  your  teeth  too,'  and  then  ye'd  draw 
one  o'  his  grinders,  and  repeat  the  process  till  he  let  ye 
have  his  money-bags." 

Carlyle  expressed  himself  warmly  in  regard  to 
America,  and  this  somewhat  surprised  Xorton,  who 
replied:  "I  fancied  that  you  thought  we  were  going  in 
my  country  in  such  a  direction  and  at  such  a  rate  that 
we  should  soon  have  no  institutions  left" : 

"Ah,"  said  he,  "ye've  verra  much  mistaken  me.  I  think 
ye're  doin'  the  wark  for  which  Providence  designed  ye, 
peoplin'  a  great  continent — the  finest  part  may  be  o'  the  warld 
— with  a  better  race  o'  Englishmen,  to  be  forever  a  mighty 
nation,  tho'  ye're  far  from  walkin'  in  the  paths  o'  parfect 
wisdom.  And,  in  truth,  I  don't  think  ye'll  get  into  relation 
with  the  stars  till  ye  erect  some  kind  o'  kingship  over  ye,  nor 
till  ye  mak  the  vote  o'  Jesus  Christ  o'  more  weight  and  value 
than  that  o'  Judas  Iscariot.  And  farthermore  ye'll  be  obliged 
to  reduce  your  nagurs  back  into  slavery,  or  else  to  kill  them 
off  by  massacre  or  starvation,  for  the  lazy  bein's  won't  work 
without  a  master,  and  your  people  will  soon  get  tired  o'  sup- 
portin'  them.  But.  on  the  whole,  spite  o'  all  your  wild  free- 
dom, and  Fourth  o'  July  effervescences.  I  don't  see  but  what 
your  chance   is   as  good   as  that  o'   cny   nation  goin'.      In   fact 


ye  seem  to  have  got  a  kind  o'  king  over  you  now.  Your  new 
President  has  learned  the  vartue  o'  the  silences,  which  is  a 
great  way  toward  power.  For  the  men  who  could  speak  wisely 
have  been  rare  in  all  time,  and  almost  the  last  o'  them  was 
Cromwell,  and  I  know  not  where  you'd  find  eloquence  to  com- 
pare with  his  when  the  full  flood  is  on.  and  he  pours  forth 
exhortation  and  prophecy  as  one  not  doubtful  that  he  is 
anointed  o*  the  Lord.  But  we've  no  right  to  look  for  a  king 
in  these  days.     It'll  be  long  yet  ere  one  comes*" 

A  great  many  of  Carlyle's  utterances  now  see  the 
light  for  the  first  time,  thanks  to  this  correspondence. 
His  summary  of  Xorthern  and  Southern  attitudes 
towards  the  negro  is  certainly  new : 

What  Carlyle  said  about  America  reminds  me  of  the  best 
saying  of  his  which  I  have  heard.  Lord  Russell  told  it  to  me 
with  a  full  sense  of  its  humor,  for  he  himself  is  something 
of  a  humorist,  and  very  pleasant  in  talk.  "Why,"  said  Car- 
lyle, "the  difference  between  the  Xorth  and  the  South  in 
relation  to  the  nagur  is  just  this — the  South  says  to  the  nagur, 
'God  bless  you!  and  be  a  slave,'  and  the  North  says,  'God 
damn  you  !   and  be   free.'  "... 

Xorton  tried  hard  but  ineffectually  to  interest  Car- 
lyle in  Omar  Khayyam,  and  it  is  worth  noting  that  it 
was  Xorton  who  introduced  the  FitzGerald  translation 
to  the  American  public.  Carlyle  had  not  then  heard 
of  the  poem,  but  Xorton  sent  him  a  copy; 

Two  or  three  days  later,  when  we  were  walking  together 
again,  he  said  :  "I've  read  that  little  book  which  you  sent  to 
me,  and  I  think  my  old  friend  FitzGerald  might  have  spent 
his  time  to  much  better  purpose  than  in  busying  himself  with 
the  verses  of  that  old  Mohammedan  blackguard."  I  could  not 
prevail  on  Carlyle  even  to  do  credit  to  the  noble  English  in 
which  FitzGerald  had  rendered  the  audacious  quatrains  of  the 
Persian  poet :  he  held  the  whole  thing  as  worse  than  a  mere 
waste  of  labor. 

It  was  while  he  was  on  his  way  to  Carlyle's  house 
that  Xorton  heard  of  the  death  of  Xapoleon  III,  and 
he  told  his  host  of  the  event.  Carlyle  thought  it  was  "a 
very  pitiable  and  movin'  end."  and  then  continued: 

I  never  talked  with  him  but  once,  at  a  dinner  at  the  Stan- 
leys', where  I  sat  next  him  and  he  tried  to  convert  me  to  his 
notions ;  but  such  ideas  as  he  possessed  had  no  real  fire  or 
capacity  for  flame  in  them.  His  mind  was  a  kind  of  extinct 
sulphur  pit,  and  gave  out  a  kind  o'  smell  o'  rotten  sulphur. 
He  was  very  fit  for  his  nation,  though,  to  be  sure,  they  say 
he  hadn't  one  drop  o'  pure  French  blood  in  his  veins.  A 
tragi-comedian,  or  comic-tragedian,  and  dyin'  in  this  lament- 
able ignominious  sort  o*  way.  He  must  have  wished  that  a 
cannon-ball  had  smashed  the  brains  of  him  at  Saarbruck  or 
Sedan. 

Carlyle's  friendship  with  Emerson  is  a  matter  of 
history,  but  Xorton  tells  us  that  Carlyle  marveled  at 
the  optimism  of  the  American  philosopher.  Writing  in 
1873,  he  says : 

As  we  were  sitting  together  just  after  my  coming  in  this 
afternoon,  Carlyle  spoke  of  Emerson.  "'There's  a  great  con- 
trast between  Emerson  and  myself.  He  seems  verra  content 
with  life,  and  takes  much  satisfaction  in  the  world,  especially 
in  your  country.  One  would  suppose  to  hear  him  that  ye 
had  no  troubles  there,  and  no  share  in  the  darkness  that 
hangs  over  these  old  lands.  It's  a  verra  strikin'  and  curious 
spectacle  to  behold  a  man  so  confidently  cheerful  as  Emerson 
in  these  days. 

"Well,  it  may  be  as  you  say.  I'm  not  such  a  verra  bloody- 
minded  old  villain  after  all,"  (here  a  cordial  laugh)  "not  quite 
so  horrid  an  ogre  as  some  good  people  imagine.  But  the  warld 
is  verra  black  to  me  ;  and  I  see  nothin'  to  be  content  with  in 
this  brand  new,  patent  society  of  ours.  There's  nothing  to 
hope  for  from  it  but  confusion.  I  agree  with  ye  in  thinkin' 
that  the  times  that  are  comin'  will  be  warse  than  ours,  and 
that  by  and  by  men  may,  through  long  pain  and  distress, 
learn  to  obey  the  law  eternal  of  order,  without  which  there 
can  be  neither  justice  nor  real  happiness  in  this  warld  or  in 
any  other.  The  last  man  in  England  who  had  real  faith  in  it 
was  Oliver  Cromwell." 

A  final  anecdote  of  Carlyle  must  suffice  for  the  pres- 
ent occasion,  although  the  reader  will  find  very  much 
more  of  value  in  the  book  itself.  Writing  in  1873, 
Xorton  says: 

The  other  day  Froude  said  to  me.  "It's  a  u'reat  shame  that 
some  one  shouldn't  keep  a  record  of  Carlyle's  talk.  He  never 
fails  to  say  something  memorable  or  admirably  humorous. 
Why,  he  called  somebody  the  other  day  'an  inspired  red  her- 
ring.' "  "Pray,"  said  I,  "who  is  it  that  deserves  such  a  label  ?" 
but  Froude  had  forgotten.  .  .  .  Some  days  afterwards  1 
asked  Carlyle  to  whom  he  had  applied  the  phrase,  but  he  had 
forgotten,  and  said  he  trusted  he  was  not  to  be  made  account- 
able for  all  the  extravagant  phrases  he  had  uttered  in  talk — 
there  would  be  "verra  many  to  rise  in  judgment"  against  him 
— but  he  wouldn't  disown  "the  inspired  red  herring." 

I  told  all  this  to  Forster,  abusing  Froude  at  the  same  time, 
much  to  Carlyle's  amusement,  which  was  increased  when 
Forster  broke  out,  "By  Heavens!  my  dear  Xorton,  I  heard 
that  precious  utterance,  but  I,  too,  have  forgotten  to  whom  it 
was  fitted.  Mrs.  Forster  will  remember."  Eut  when  we  went 
to  the  drawing-room  Mrs.  Forster  could  not  remember,  and 
Forster  called  down  wrath  on  her  and  himself.  The  next 
morning  the  post  brought  me  a  note  from  him  at  breakfast 
time  which  contained  only  the  name,  Henry  Thomas  Buckle!! 

In  1873  X'orton  tells  us  of  a  walk  that  he  had  with 
Froude  through  Kensington  Gardens  and  the  park, 
when  he  persuaded  the  English  historian  to  talk  about 
his  American  experiences: 

We  grew  amicable  as  we  walked,  and  he  talked  much  and 
well  of  his  American  experiences.  How  much  he  conceals 
it  is  hard  to  '-ay ;  but  he  said  nothing  but  pleasant  things  to 
me.  One  of  his  remarks  amused  me, — "The  only  manners  I 
met  with  that  reminded  me  of  the  elegant  old  style  of  the 
Old   World  were   those  of  the   negro   waiters." 

He  dreads  the  influence  of  Catholicism  on  our  institutions  ; 
noted  the  change  for  the  worse  in  the  decline  of  the  rural 
population  of  New  England ;  found  no  hostility  to  England 
except  among  the  Irish  ;  fancied  we  should  annex  Cuba  be- 
fore long.  etc. 

To  give  an  adequate  idea  either  of  the  charm  □ 
the  scope  of  this  correspondence  it   would  be  m 
to  reproduce  the  whole  of  it,  and  so  far  only  the  first 
volume  has  been  examined.     It  is  easy  to  hold  it  as  the 
most  fascinating  collection  of  letters  that  has  seen  the 
light  for  many  a  year. 

Letters  of  Charles  Eliot  Morton.    With  M<v_Taph- 
ical  comment  by  his  daughter,  Sara  Norl 
DeWolfe  Howe.     In  two  volumes.     Bi 
Mifflin  Company;  $5   net. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

The  Canoe  and  the  Saddle. 

Theodore  Winthrop's  great  work  is  not  of 
the  kind  that  one  readily  forgets,  but  it  is 
none  the  less  pleasant  to  be  reminded  of  its 
value  by  so  fine  an  edition  as  has  now  been 
given  to  us  by  Mr.  John  H.  Williams.  This 
substantial  volume  is  not  only  a  reprint  of 
the  early  issue  that  first  saw  the  light  fifty 
years  ago.  but  the  editor  has  wisely  included 
Winthrop's  letters  and  journals  covering  his 
entire  stay  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  result 
is  an  historical  document  of  the  highest  value 
and   in  its   most  attractive   form. 

The  editor  has  been  particularly  fortunate 
in  his  annotations  and  in  his  illustrations. 
The  former  have  been  well  devised  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  work  intelligible  to 
foreign  readers  who  may  know  little  of 
Northwestern  history,  and  they  are  exactly 
sufficient  to  that  end.  The  latter  are  very 
numerous,  and  include  sixteen  color  plates 
and  one  hundred  other  views  prepared  in  the 
main  from  photographs  taken  for  the  pur- 
pose. Indeed  Mr.  Williams  tells  us  that  he 
made  a  special  trip  through  the  Naches  Pass 
with  an  expert  photographer  in  order  to  se- 
cure the  necessary  material.  The  volume  as 
a  whole  is  a  full  justification  of  the  elaborate 
care  expended  in  its  preparation.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  success- 
ful performance  of  a  work  valuable  alike  to 
the  history  of  the  country  as  a  whole  and  to 
that  section  with  which  it  more  particularly 
deals. 

The  Canoe  and  the  Saddle.  By  Theodoi  e 
Winthrop.  Edited  with  an  introduction  and  notes 
by  John  H.  Williams.  Tacoma:  John  H.  Wil- 
liams;   $5    net. 

The  Custom  of  the  Country. 

The  heroine  of  Mrs.  Wharton's  new  novel 
is  Undine,  and  we  have  grave  fears  that  the 
author  intended  Undine  to  represent  the 
American  type-  Undine's  mother  says,  "We 
called  her  after  a  hair  waver  father  put  on 
the  market  the  week  she  was  born.  It's 
from  undoolay,  you  know,  the  French  for 
crimping."  When  Undine's  parents  become 
rich  they  go  to  New  York  and  devote  their 
money  to  the  social  advantage  of  their 
daughter,  who  is  a  combination  of  beauty  and 
the  beast. 

Not  to  mince  words,  it  may  be  said  that 
Undine  is  a  horrid  mixture  of  greed,  selfish- 
ness, and  luxury.  The  girl  has  not  one  re- 
deeming trait.  She  is  so  bad  that  a  sudden 
blaze  of  passion  would  be  counted  unto  her 
for  righteousness,  but  Undine  never  soars 
into  one  honest  sin.  Her  guiding  stars  are 
money  and  social  position,  and  we  feel  that 
she  would  hesitate  at  nothing  to  attain  them. 
She  has  already  been  married  to  a  home 
product  in  Apex  City  and  divorced  after  a 
few  weeks.  Suppressing  her  past,  she  dazzles 
a  young  man  of  family  in  New  York,  mar- 
ries him,  deserts  him  when  she  finds  that 
he  is  poor,  and  drives  him  to  suicide. 
Thenceforth  her  career  is  one  of  continuous 
legal  iniquities  until  even  her  honest  and  in- 
fatuated old  parents  are  driven  to  silence 
when  her  name  is  mentioned.  If  Mrs.  Whar- 
ton  were  frankly  describing  an  abnormality  we 
should   wonder  at   her  skill   and  deplore   her 
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taste.  But  the  title  of  her  book  shows  that 
she  has  a  more  serious  purpose  than  this. 
We  feel  that  her  aim  is  to  describe  a  type, 
the  "custom  of  the  country*"  tne  girl  of  the 
newly  rich,  without  heart  or  conscience  or 
mind,  saturated  with  everything  that  is  in- 
famous and  base. 

That  Mrs.  Wharton's  style  is  a  pure  de- 
light need  hardly  be  said.  It  always  is.  And 
yet  we  feel  that  in  some  way  she  hates  the 
task  that  she  has  set  herself  and  that  she 
wields  the  flail  as  a  duty  that  must  be  done. 

The  Custom  of  the  Country.  By  Edith  Whar- 
ton. New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $1.35 
net. 

The  Unafraid. 

Eleanor  M.  Ingram  has  given  us  a  story 
of  a  new  kind.  She  tells  us  of  an  American 
girl  who  has  become  engaged  to  a  young  aris- 
tocrat of  Montenegro.  They  are  to  be  mar- 
ried in  Paris,  but  a  telegram  from  Michael 
Balsic  notifies  her  that  he  has  met  with  an 
accident  and  that  the  wedding  must  be  post- 
poned. Rather  than  return  to  America  with 
her  uncle  and  aunt,  who  are  willing  enough 
to  see  the  postponement  of  a  match  of  which 
they  disapprove,  Delice  adopts  the  desperate 
course  of  traveling  to  Montenegro  under  the 
escort  of  an  American  automobilist  whom  she 
happens  to  know.  Leaving  him  at  her  rail- 
road terminal  in  order  to  continue  her  jour- 
ney inland,  Delice  is  abducted  by  her  lover's 
brother,  Count  Stefan  Balsic,  who  explains 
his  determination  to  prevent  the  marriage  on 
political  grounds  and  on  the  plea  that  Delice's 
money  would  be  used  for  traitorous  purposes 
against  Montenegro.  And  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  reputation  of  his  prisoner  Stefan 
forces  her  to  marry  him  with  the  under- 
standing that  she  can  easily  get  a  divorce  in 
America  as  soon  as  the  political  exigencies 
have  passed  away.  Thenceforth  we  find  our- 
selves in  a  mesh  of  Montenegran  politics  and 
with  a  clear  foresight  that  Stefan  is  actually 
the  hero  of  the  piece  in  spite  of  his  uncon- 
ventional methods  and  that  his  brother  is  a 
good  deal  of  a  cur. 

All  such  stories  as  this  have  a  wholesome 
attractiveness  because  they  deal  with  primi- 
tive passions  rather  than  with  the  sordid  ugli- 
nesses of  the  life  that  we  like  to  call  civilized. 
But  they  must,  of  course,  be  told  well,  and 
while  we  have  no  means  of  judging  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  author's  picture  of  the  feudal 
life  of  Montenegro  we  are  at  least  persuaded 
in  its  favor  by  the  clearness  of  its  delinea- 
tion. 

The  Unafraid.  By  Eleanor  M.  Ingram.  Phila- 
delphia: J.  B.  Lippincott  Company;  $1.25  net. 


Ring  for  Nancy. 
Mr.  Ford  Madox  Hueffer  bases  an  ad- 
mirable piece  of  nonsense  on  the  old  plot  of 
a  bachelor  whose  anxiety  to  escape  the  lures 
of  three  women  determined  to  marry  him 
forcibly  eventually  leads  him  to  fall  into  the 
net  spread  for  him  by  the  fourth.  In  less 
skillful  hands  we  should  be  rather  wary  of 
such  a  story,  but  Mr.  Hueffer  is  a  born 
humorist  and  one  who  knows  how  to  sail 
very  close  to   the  wind   without   disaster. 

Ring    for    Nancy.       By    Ford    Madox    Hueffer. 
Indianapolis:    Bobbs-Merrill    Company. 


Briefer  Reviews. 


"Harmony  Wins."  by  Millicent  Olmsted 
(Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Company  ;  $1  net), 
is  a  story  for  girls  and  with  a  slight  his- 
torical association  that  adds  markedly  to  its 
interest. 

Mary  F.  Leonard  has  now  written  a  se- 
quel to  "Even-day  Susan"  under  the  title  of 
"Christmas  Tree  House"  (Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  Company;  $1.50).  Those  with  whom 
the  earlier  volume  found  favor  will  be  glad 
to   welcome   its   continuation. 

"The  New  Alinement  of  Life,"  by  Ralph 
Waldo  Trine  (Dodge  Publishing  Company; 
$1.25  net),  is  along  the  well-known  New 
Thought  lines  that  seem  to  have  a  persisting 
popularity.  Mr.  Trine  writes  well  and  seems 
often  to  convey  a  suggestion  that  is  worth 
while. 

Silver,  Burden  &  Co.  have  published  Book 
Three  of  the  Silver-Burdett  Arithmetics,  by 
George  Morris  Phillips,  LL.  D.,  and  Robert 
F.  Anderson,  Sc.  D.  It  is  intended  for 
grades  seven  and  eight  and  for  pupils  of  more 
advanced  grades  who  wish  to  review  arith- 
metic. 

The  American  Book  Company  has  published 
a  "New  English  Literature,"  by  Reuben  Post 
Halleck,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.  It  appears  to  be  well 
adapted  to  school  use,  the  information  being 
necessarily  brief,  but  well  chosen  and  perti- 
nent, and  the  illustrations  numerous  and  good. 
The  price  is  $1.30. 

Mrs.  Corra  Harris  has  already  written  one 
undeniably  good  story,  and  now  she  gives  us 
another  under  the  title  of  "In  Search  of  a 
Husband"  (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. ;  $1.35 
net).  Her  heroine  is  vivid  and  fascinating, 
but  unmoral,  her  dominating  resolution  being 
to  marry  a  rich  man,  no  matter  what  his 
other  disqualifications  may  be.  But  the  au- 
thor is  artist  enough  to  bring  a  change  of 
heart,  a  feat,  fortunately,  that  is  always 
within  reach  of  the  novelist,  although  not 
always  accomplished.     Mrs.  Harris  has  an  ex- 


ceptionally graceful  style  and  her  newest  book 
should  not  be  overlooked. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
Eleanor  H.  Porter,  author  of  "Pollyanna: 
The  Glad  Book,"  which  is  published  by  L.  C. 
Page  &  Co.,  has  written,  among  other  novels, 
"Miss  Billy,"  "Miss  Billy's  Decision,"  "Cross 
Currents,"  and  "The  Turn  of  the  Tide." 

The  second  volume  of  "Representative 
English  Comedies,"  edited  by  Charles  Mills 
Gayley,  professor  of  the  English  language  and 
literature  in  the  University  of  California,  has 
just  been  published  by  the  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. This  has  been  announced  as  in  prepara- 
tion for  some  time ;  its  appearance  has  been 
eagerly  awaited  by  all  students  of  literature 
and  the  drama-  The  title  of  this  particular 
volume  is  "The  Later  Contemporaries  of 
Shakespeare,   Ben  Jonson,  and  Others." 

The  universally  sung  Christmas  carol, 
"Silent  Night,  Holy  Night,"  was  written  for 
an  Austrian  Sunday-school  in  Lanfan  in  ISIS 
bir  Joseph  Mohr,  who  was  the  assistant  clergy- 
man in  the  Church  of  Rome  there.  This  is 
the  only  hymn  written  by  Mohr  that  has  been 
translated  into  English.  It  is  found  with 
eighteen  other  carefully  selected  Christmas 
hymns  and  carols  in  "Hymns  of  Worship  and 
Service  for  the  Sunday-School,"  published  by 
the   Century   Company. 

Coincident  with  the  announcement  of  the 
publication  early  in  January  of  Inez  Haynes 
Gillmore's  first  novel  for  adults,  "Angel 
Island,"  her  publishers,  Messrs.  Henry  Holt 
&  Co.,  announce  that  they  are  sending  her 
earlier  success,  "Phoebe  and  Ernest,"  to  press 
for  a  sixth  time. 

Important  foreign  translations  are  an- 
nounced by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  in  regard 
to  two  well-known  books  published  by  them. 
Booker  Washington's  "Up  from  Slavery"  has 
been  translated  into  Hindustani;  and  Mr.  X. 
Seki,  member  of  the  Japanese  house  of  rep- 
resentatives, has  asked  permission  to  trans- 
late President  Woodrow  Wilson's  "The  New 
Freedom"  into  Japanese. 

Miss  Caroline  Ticknor,  author  of  "Haw- 
thorne and  His  Publisher,"  has  recently  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  Authors*  League  of 
America.  Miss  Ticknor  is  the  granddaughter 
of  William  D.  Ticknor,  founder  of  the  house 
of  Ticknor  &  Fields.  Ticknor  was  Haw- 
thorne's closest  friend,  and  many  of  the  inci- 
dents related  in  her  book  have  never  before 
been  made  public.  "Hawthorne  and  His  Pub- 
lisher" was  brought  out  this  fall  by  the 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

"Maximilian  in  Mexico"  (Scribner's)  is  a 
timely  account  of  the  tragic  reign  of  Maxi- 
milian and  his  beautiful  wife  as  emperor  and 
empress  of  Mexico,  by  Percy  M.  Martin,  F. 
R.  G.  S.  The  narrative  is  based  on  original 
documents,  official  and  private,  English, 
French,  and  Spanish. 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  are  listing  among  their 
late  publications  an  unusual  number  of  ex- 
cellent biographies.  "The  Life  and  Letters 
of  Jane  Austen,"  by  W.  and  R.  A.  Austen- 
Leigh,  is  probably  the  final,  as  it  is  certainly 
the  most  complete,  life  of  the  novelist.  Ar- 
thur Compton-Rickett's  "William  Morris"  is  a 
study  in  personality ;  John  Drinkwater's 
"Swinburne"  is  a  study  of  a  poet  by  a  poet ; 
Ernest  Newman's  "Wagner,  as  Man  and 
Artist,"  is  a  comprehensive,  well-propor- 
tioned life  by  a  man  who  has  already  written 
ably  upon  the  subject  of  Wagner's  music. 

The  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  announce 
second  printings  of  Jessie  B.  Rittenhouse's  in- 
teresting collection  of  recent  American 
poetry,  "The  Little  Book  of  Modern  Verse," 
and  of  James  Willard  Schultz's  latest  Indian 
story,  "The  Quest  of  the  Fish-Dog  Skin." 

Authors  do  not  always  value  the  letters 
they  receive  according  to  their  length  or 
flowery   rhetoric.     Corra   Harris,   whose  latest 
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book,  "In  Search  of  a  Husband,"  has  lately 
been  published  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co- 
prizes  among  her  most  valued  criticisms  a 
brief  note  (less  than  twoscore  words)  which 
was  sent  her  recently  from  a  small  town  in 
Georgia :  "Mrs.  Corra  Harris — Fools  often 
tread  on  holy  ground,  but  I  am  only  a  super- 
intendent on  heavy  construction  and  only 
writing  to  your  soul,  for  it  is  your  soul  that 
talks.  Thanks  for  your  work."  That  brief 
"Thanks  for  your  work"  is  worth  many  longer 
and  less  sincere  greetings,   Mrs.   Harris   says. 
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SING  FAT  CO. 

A  Merry  Christmas  and 
Happy  New  Year  to  all 

Sing  Fat  Co.,  Chinatown,  San 
Francisco;  Sing  Fat  Co.,  Geary 
near  Grant  Ave.,  and  Sing  Fat 
Co.,  615  Broadway,  Los  Angeles, 
takes  this  opportunity  to  express  their 
appreciation  of  your  kind  patron- 
age, and  we  are  now  showing  the 
latest  Chinese  Oriental  Silk  Ki- 
monos, Mandarin  Coats,  Silk 
Gowns,  Embroidered  Silk  Shawls, 
Waists,  Dress  Patterns  and  other 
Dainty  and  Unique  Oriental 
Goods. 

In  all  of  Sing  Fat  Co.  Stores  you  will 
find  an  array  of  Oriental  merchandise, 
valued  at  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars,  and  as  lavish  an  assortment  as 
can  be  seen  in  America.  Mail  orders 
will  be  promptly  and  carefully  filled, 
and  money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory. 
When  in  doubt  what  to  purchase,  give 
a  Sing  Fat  Co.  Merchandise  Order  for 
any  amount,  good  at  any  time  in  any 
of  Sing  Fat  Co.  's  three  stores. 


HAS  STOOD 

THE  TEST 

OF    AGES 

AND    IS    STILL 

THE      FINEST 

CORDIAL  EXTANT 


At  first-class  Wine  Merchants, 

Grocers,  Hotels,  Cafes. 

Batjer  &  Co.,  45  Broadway, 

New  York,  N.  Y., 

Sole  Agents, 

for  the  United  States. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


Money. 
It  would  be  hard  to  speak  too  highly  in 
praise  o£  this  little  volume  by  Dr.  William 
A.  Scott.  Most  of  us  have  a  certain  ac- 
quaintance with  money,  usually  a  theoretical 
one,  but  the  actual  nature  of  money  from 
the  economic  standpoint  is  quite  another 
matter.  In  this  little  book  we  find  it  fully 
considered  under  such  divisions  as  "The 
Standard  of  Values,"  "The  Medium  of  Ex- 
change," "The  Forms  and  Sources  of 
Money,"  "Commercial  Banking  and  the  Me- 
dium of  Exchange,"  "The  Value  of  Gold  and 
Prices,"  and  "The  Money  of  the  United 
States."  The  author  carefully  avoids  undue 
technicalities,  and  has  therefore  produced  a 
book  well  qualified  to  satisfy  the  average 
reader  who  wishes  intelligently  to  under- 
stand the  national  financial  problems  of  the 
day. 

Mohev.      By  William  A.   Scott,    Ph.   D.,   IX.    D. 
Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.;  50  cents  net. 


cient  Athens,  as  well  as  an  introduction  to  the  sub-     plates  and  with   an    entirely    new   portrait   of    Lin- 
ject  for  the  student  of  archeology  and  history.  coin. 


Some  Gift  Books. 

Those  in  search  of  gift  books  of  a  high 
quality  would  do  well  to  examine  the  list  of 
the  George  H.  Doran  Company.  Many  of 
these  volumes  are  of  large  quarto  size,  printed 
in  bold  type  on  rich  paper,  and  illustrated 
in  color  by  the  best  artists  of  the  day. 
Among  them  may  be  mentioned  "In  Powder 
and  Crinoline,"  a  collection  of  fairy  tales  re- 
told by  Sir  Arthur  Quiller  Couch,  who  can 
either  invent  or  retell  a  fairy  story  as  well 
as  any  man  living.  There  are  two  dozen  il- 
lustrations full  plate  size  and  in  color  by  Kay 
Nielsen.     Price,  $5  net. 

Another  fine  piece  of  work  is  "The  Prin- 
cess Badoura,"  a  tale  from  the  Arabian 
Nights,  retold  by  Laurence  Housman,  bound 
in  blue,  cream,  and  gold,  and  with  ten  illus- 
trations in  full  color  by  Edmund  Dulac.  Mr. 
Dulac's  work  is  so  well  known  that  no  eulogy 
is  needed  except  to  say  that  the  artist  in  this 
case  has  outdone  himself.     The  price  is  $5. 

Almost  equally  notable  is  "An  Artist  in 
Italy,"  by  Walter  Tyndale,  R.  I.  ($5).  Mr. 
Tyndale  describes  his  work  as  "a  painter's 
record  of  the  places  he  visited  while  in  search 
of  material  for  his  professional  work."  Not 
only  does  he  write  exceptionally  well,  but  his 
two  dozen  or  more  illustrations  in  color  are 
extraordinarily  vivid  and  charming. 

Another  beautiful  volume  is  "Quality 
Street,"  a  comedy  in  four  acts  by  J.  M.  Barrie 
($5),  with  twenty-two  fine  illustrations  in 
color  by  Hugh  Thomson. 

For  those  who  wish  something  still  finer 
in  the  way  of  gift-books  the  publishers  have 
prepared  editions  de  luxe  of  these  and  of 
many  other  works  at  a  price  of  $25  per  vol- 
ume. Their  catalogue  is  comprehensive 
enough  to  suit  every  taste  and  pocket. 


New  Books  Received. 

First  Steps  in  Collecting.  By  Grace  M.  Val- 
lois.  Philadelphia:  J.  E.  Lippincott  Company; 
$1.50   net. 

An  easy  guide  for  the  collector. 

Epigrams    of    Eve.      By      Sophie     Irene     Loeb. 
New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company;  $1  net. 
Some   humorous  observations  of   "the  sex." 

The  Great  Mother.  By  C.  H.  A.  Bjerregaard. 
New  York:  The  Inner-Life  Publishing  Company; 
$2.50. 

"A  gospel  of  the  eternally  feminine." 

A  Woman  in  Revolt.  By  Anne  Lee.  New 
York:    Desmond   FitzGerakl,   Inc.;    $1.25   net. 

An  expression  of  the  most  advanced  phase  of 
feminine  evolution. 

Sadhana.       By      Rabindranath      Tagore.       New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.25  net. 
The  realization  of  life. 

The  Crescent  Moon.  By  Rabindranath  Ta- 
gore. New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company; 
$1.25  net. 

Child  poems. 

Stanford    Stories,      By    Charles    K.  Field    and 

Will    Irwin.       San    Francisco :    A.    M.  Robertson ; 

$1.50. 

Tales  of  a  young  university. 

The  Spiritual  Drama  in  the  Life  of  Thacke- 
hayv  By  Nathaniel  Wright  Stephenson.  New 
York:    George  H.   Doran  Company;   $1.25   net. 

A  monograph  on  the  novelist  and  a  contribution 
to   his  biography. 

Festival    Plays.       By      Marguerite      Merington. 
New  York:   Duffield  &  Co.;    $1.25   net. 
One-act  pieces  for  festival   days. 

The  Chief  of  the  Ranges.  By  H.  A.  Cody. 
New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company;  $1.25  net. 

A  story  of  a  feud  between  two  Indian  tribes  in 
the   Canadian   wilderness. 

The    Great    Plan.      Bv    Edith    Huntington    Ma- 
son.    Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.;  $1.25  net. 
A  novel. 

Really  Truly  Nature  Stories.  By  Helen  S. 
Woodruff.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany; $1   net. 

Nature  stories  for  children. 

Little  Stories  by  Big  Men.  Compiled  by  An- 
nabel Lee.  New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons ; 
$1.25  net. 

Stories  and  anecdotes  from  the  pen  of  prac- 
tically every  man  conspicuous  in  the  affairs  of  the 
nation   and   of  not  a  few   foreign  celebrities. 

Athens  and  Its  Monuments.  By  Charles 
Heald  Weller.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com-  j 
pany;  $4  net. 

Designed  to  provide  a  brief  and  untechnical  ac-  I 
^ount    of    the    topography    and    monuments    of    an-  ' 


Chatterbox  for  1913.  Boston:  Dana  Estes  & 
Co. 

The   latest  issue  of  a   favorite  annual. 

A  Spartan  Primer.  By  Key  Cammack.  New 
York:  Duffield  &  Co. 

For  little  children.      Illustrated. 

Poems  from  Leaves  of  Grass.  By  Walt  Whit- 
man.    New  York  E.  P.   Dutton  &  Co.;  $6  net. 

Square  demy  4to.  With  twenty-four  illustra- 
tions in  color  by  Margaret  C.   Cook. 

On    Nature's    Trail.      By    F.    St.    Mars.      New 
York:  George  H.  Doran  Company;  $2  net. 
A  wonder  book  of  the  wild. 

This     Year's     Book    for    Boys.      By    various 
writers.      New  York:    George  H.    Doran   Company. 
A  year  book  for  boys. 

A  History   of    Germany.      By  H.    E.    Marshall. 
New  York:    George  H.   Doran  Company. 
With  fine   illustrations  in  color. 

The  Swiss  Family  Robinson.     By  Johann  David 
Wyss.     New  York:    George  H.   Doran  Company. 
A  new  edition.     With  colored  illustrations. 

The  Life  and  Thought  of  Japan.  By  Okakura- 
Yoshisaburo.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.; 
$1.25   net. 

Written  with  the  object  of  showing  that  Japan, 
in  spite  of  all  modern  developments,  still  remains 
the  same  as  she  ever  was  in  the  days  of  yore. 

How  to  Read  Shakespeare.  By  James  Stalker, 
M.  D.,  D.  D.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany;   $1.50   net. 

A  guide   for  the  general   reader. 

Queer  Things  About  Japan.  By  Douglas 
Sladen.     New  York:   E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $2  net. 

Fourth  edition,  to  which  is  added  a  life  of  the 
late  Emperor  of  Japan. 

The  Woman  Who  Lost  Him.  By  Josephine 
Clifford  McCrackin.  Pasadena:  George  Wharton 
James. 

With  "Tales  of  the  Army  Frontier."  With  in- 
troduction by  Ambrose  Bierce. 

The  Every-Day  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
By  Francis  Fisher  Browne.  Chicago:  Browne  & 
Howell  Company. 

New  and   thoroughly   revised   edition,    from   new 


The  Gospel  Story  in  Art.     By  John  La  Fargc. 
New   York:    The  Macmillan   Company;    $5. 
With  eighty   full-page  plates. 

A  Traveler  at  Forty.  By  Theodore  Dreiser. 
New   York:    The   Century  Company;    $1.80  net. 

The  record  of  the  experiences  of  a  first  trip 
abroad. 

Harriet    Beecher    Stowe.      By    Martha    Foote 
Crow.     New  York:   D.  Appleton  &  Co.;   $1.25  net. 
A   biography. 

The    Book   of    the    Sagas.      By    Alice    S.    Hoff- 
man.    New  York:    E.   P.   Dutton   &   Co.;    $2.50. 
Ancient  Icelandic   stories,    finely   illustrated. 

The     Bible     Story.       By     Baroness     Freda     de 
Knoop.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $2.50. 
For   children.      With    forty   colored    illustrations. 

Mont-Saint-Michel  and  Chartres.  By  Henry 
Adama.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $6 
net. 

Art  and  archeology.  A  distinguished  contribu- 
tion to   literature.     Illustrated  profusely. 

The  Life  of  Florence  Nightingale.  By  Sir 
Edward  Cook.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany;   $7.50    net. 

A  biography  in  two  volumes,  with  photogravure 
portraits. 

The  Life  of  Preston  B.  Plumb.  By  William 
E.  Connelley.  Chicago:  Browne  &  Howell  Com- 
pany; $3.50   net. 

A   biography. 

The  Booklover's  London.  By  A.  St.  John  Ad- 
cock.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.75 
net. 

An    account   of  literary   London. 

The  Island  of  the  Stairs.  By  Cyrus  Town- 
send  Brady.  Chicago :  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. ; 
$1.35    net. 

A  novel. 

John  Bunyan's  Dream  Story.  By  James  Bald- 
win. New  York:  American  Book  Company;  35 
cents   net. 

"The  Pilgrim's  Progress"  retold  for  children 
and  adapted  to  school  reading. 

Brief  Biography  and  Popular  Account  of  the 
Unparalleled  Discoveries  of  T.  J.  J.  See,  A. 
M.,    Lt.    M.    (Missou);    A.    M.,    Ph.    D.     (Berol). 


By  W.    L.    Webb.      Lynn,    Massachusetts:    Thomas 
P.    Nichols  &  Son  Company;  $2.50. 
A  record  of  scientific  achievement. 

Outlines       By  John  D.   Barry.     San  Farncisco: 
Paul    Elder   &   Co.;    $1.50   net. 
Brief  studies  in  fiction. 

The  Book  of  Baby  Pets.  By  Florence  E.  Dug- 
dale.     New  York:  George  H.   Doran  Company. 

With  full-page  colored  illustrations  by  E.  J. 
Dermoid. 

The  Old  Curiosity  Shop.  By  Charles  Dickens. 
Aew  iork:  George  H.  Doran  Company;  $5  net. 

Large  size.  Illustrated  in  color  by  Frank 
Reynolds,  R.  I. 

The  Russian  Ballet.  By  A.  E.  Johnson.  Bos- 
ton:   Houghton    Mifflin    Company;    $7.50    net. 

Small  quarto.  With  illustrations  in  line  and 
color  by  Rene  Bull. 

Vanity  Fair.  By  William  Makepeace  Thacke- 
ray. New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company;  $5 
net. 

Quarto.  With  illustrations  in  color  by  Lewis 
Baumer. 

In  Powder  and  Crinoline.  By  Sir  Arthur 
Quiller  Couch.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran 
Company;   $5  net. 

Fairy  tales  retold.  Quarto.  With  illustrations 
in  color  by  Kay  Nielsen. 

Princess  Badoura.  By  Lawrence  Housman. 
New    York:    George   H.    Doran    Company;    $3    net. 

A  tale  from  the  Arabian  Nights.  Quarto, 
With   colored  illustrations  by   Edmund    Dulac. 

An  Artist  in  Italy.  By  Walter  Tyndale,  R. 
I.      New    York:    George    H.    Doran    Company;    $5 

net. 

Quarto.     With  colored  illustrations. 

Quality  Street.  By  J.  M.  Barrie.  New 
York:  George  H.  Doran  Company;   S5. 

A  comedy  in  four  acts.  Quarto.  With  illus- 
trations in  line  and  color  by  Hugh  Thomson. 

A    Mesalliance.      By    Katharine    Tynan.      New 
York:    Duffield   &    Co.;    $1.25    net. 
A  novel. 

The  Anglo-French  Entente  in  the  Seven- 
teenth Century.  By  Charles  Bastide.  New 
York:   John   Lane    Company;    $3   net. 

A  volume  of  essays  on  the  intercourse  between 
England    and    France    in    the  seventeenth    century. 


CHOICE   BOOK   GIFTS 


PARIS   NIGHTS  AND  OTHER   IMPRESSIONS  OF 
PLACES  AND  PEOPLE.     By  Arnold  Bennett. 


Illustrated  by  E.  A.  Rickards. 


Octavo.     Net  $3.00 


A  companionable  adventure  personally  conducted  by  author  and  artist  into   many  odd  places 
and  situations 

QUALITY  STREET,    By  J.  M.  Barrie. 

Illustrated  in  color  by  HUGH  THOMSON.  Octavo.     Boxed.     Net  $5.00 

The   delicate   old-world   playfulness   of   Hugh   Thomson's    work  most  fitly     illustrates    Barrie's 
quaint  classic. 

THE  PRINCESS  BADOURA.  ^^T^t^^^^lu 

as^__^_M__a^__^^__  told   by    LAURENCE    HOUSMAN 
and  illustrated  in  color  by  EDMUND  DULAC.         Octavo.     Boxed.     Net  $3.00 

Edmund  Dulac  has  never  reached  greater  heights  as  an  interpretative  illustrator  than  in  the  glowing 
paintings  he  has  executed  for  this  magnificent  volume. 

AN  ARTIST  IN  ITALY.     By  Walter  Tyndale,  R.  I. 


Illustrated  in  color  by  the  author. 


Octavo.     Boxed.     Net  $5.00 


A  splendid  interpretation  both  from  the  literary  and  artistic  standpoint  of  a  land  whose  poetry  and 
antiquity  are  easily  felt  but  difficult  to  embody  in  word  or  picture. 

Large  Octavo. 
Net  $5.00 

By  Cherry  KeartOII.       Fully  illustrated  from  photographs. 

This  record  of  one  of  the  most  famous  explorers  and  naturalists  in  the  world  is  one  of  the  most 
important  contributions  of  recent  times  to  the  knowledge  of  hitherto  inaccessible  places. 

ROBERT    LOUIS    STEVENSON'S    EDINBURGH 

Fully  illustrated. 
Octavo.     Net  $2.00 

The  hitherto  untold  record  of  the  boyhood  days  of  Stevenson — the  most  valuable  recent  contribution 
to  Steven  son  ian  a. 


WILD  LIFE  ACROSS  THE  WORLD. 


DAYS.    By  E.  Blantyre  Simpson. 


By  Irvin  S.  Cobb 


THE    ESCAPE    OF 

MR.    TRIMM.      Net  $1.25 

Dramatic  insight  into  American  life  is  displayed 
in  this  latest  book  by  the  man  who  commands 
both  tragedy  and  humor. 


COBB'S  BILL-OF-FARE. 

Illustrated    by    Peter    Newell    and 
Jame«  Preston.  Net  $0.  75 

In  which  in  humorous  philosophy  is  discussed  a 
Menu  of  Vittles,  Music,  Art  and  Sport. 


THE  THREE  GODFATHERS.     By  Peter  B.  Kyne. 

Illustration!  in  tint,  by  MAYNARD  DIXON.  Net  $1.00 

Humor,  pathos  and  a  divine  lesson  mingle  in  this  story  of  the  three  Arizona  desperadoes  and  the 
Christmas  baby. 

By  Helen  S.  Woodruff 


THE  LADY  OF  THE 


LIGHTHOUSE. 

Decorated  Boards. 


Illustrated. 
iVef  $1.00 

An  infinitely  winning    Christmas  story  of  the 
lovely  lady  who  Drings  happiness  to  children. 


REALLY  TRULY 

NATURE   STORIES, 

Illustrated.  Net  $1.00 

How  big  "Pal"  and  little  "Pyxie"  meet  the  little 
"people"  of  the  woods  and  fields.  An  ideal 
nature  book  for  young  children. 


!i;!!; 


The  Best  Fiction  of 
the  Big  Novelists 

THE  POISON    BELT. 


By  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle. 
Illustrated.  Net  $1.20 

Doyk-'s  latest  mystery  story — "Professor 
Challenger"  solves  a  puzzle  which  Sher 
lock  Holmes  could  not. 

THE   OLD   ADAM. 


By  Arnold  Bennett  Net  fl.3£ 

Irresistible  gaiety  bubbles  throughout  this 
Bennc-tt  masterpiece— the  story  of  a  man 
who  surprised  his  wife 

DOWN  AMONG  MEN. 


By  Will  Levington  Comfort. 

Comfort's  greatest  novel— out  of  the  smoke 

of  guns  is  born  romance  and  a  new  idealism. 

NetS  1.25 

EL  DORADO. 


By  Baroness  Orczy.  Net  $1.35 

An  unflaggingly  exciting  tale  oi  the  Reign 
of  Terror,  in  which  the  "Scarlet  Pimper 
nel"  is  the  central  figure. 


BECAUSE  OF  JANE. 

By  J.  E.  Buckrose. 


Net  $1.25 

A  really  sunny,  happy  love-story  that  en- 
dears itself  to  every  one  who  likes  a  cheer- 
ful book. 

THE  PRICE  OF  PLACE. 

By  Samuel  G.  Blythe.         Net  $1.25 

The  dramatic  story  of  the  private  life  of  an 
American  politician,  to  which  President 
Wilson  gives  his  highest  praise. 

THE   LAW-BRINGERS. 

By  G.  B.  Lancaster.  Net$i.3S 

The  New  York  Timet  says:  "Few,  if  any, 
novels  of  the  Canadian  Northwest  rank 
with  this." 

GENERAL  JOHN   REGAN. 

By  G.  A.  Birmingham.        Net  $1.20 

Laughter  lies  in  every  page  of  this  delic- 
ious yarn  of  the  young  Irish  doctor  who 
blarneys  a  whole  village  into  a  giant  hoax. 

THE    DOOR    THAT    HAS   NO 


KEY.     By  Cosmo  Hamilton. 

She  shut  hen  irtoherbusbaod — and  who 
was  in  the  wrong?  A  profound  and  bril- 
liant commentary  on  modern  marri.Tk''-. 

Net  $1.25 

FORTITUDE. 


By  Hugh  Walpole.  Net  $1.40 

Ranked  by  discerning  critics  as  one  of  the 
memorable  novels  of  the  year 


GEORGE 

Publishers 


AT    ALL     BOOKSELLERS 

H.     DORAN     COMPANY,     New    York 

In      America     for      HODDER      &      STOUfiHTC 
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"THE  HIGH  ROAD." 

More  and  more  are  we  shaking  loose  from 
the  old  swaddling  bands  of  dusty  tradition. 
Herbert  G.  Wells,  John  Galsworthy,  and  men 
of  that  type  are  leaders  in  the  new  doctrine 
which  forbids  the  Pharisee  to  rule  the  world. 
The  oldsters  do  not  subscribe.  But  in  the  new 
dispensation  youth  is  much  more  to  the  front 
than  it  used  to  be.  For,  in  this  age  of 
almost  universal  wage-earning,  youth  is  eman- 
cipated from  its  former  attitude  of  mental 
subservience. 

Edward  Sheldon  is  one  of  the  youngsters, 
and  his  doctrine  is  that  a  woman  can  nobly 
live  down  a  fault  innocently  and  ignorantly 
committed  in  her  youth.  It  doesn't  sound  so 
very  radical,  now  that  we  hear  continually  of 
the  advance  and  spread  of  the  new  belief 
that  one  stumble  need  not  necessarily  lame  a 
person  for  life.  Yet,  would  it  not  be  curious 
and  interesting  in  real  life  to  see  the  treat- 
ment accorded  to  a  woman  of  high  character 
and  position  who,  like  Mr.  Sheldon's  heroine, 
felt  herself  compelled,  after  half  a  lifetime 
of  noble  achievement,  to  avow  publicly  the 
existence  of  that  one  stain  on  an  otherwise 
spotless  past  ? 

In  order  to  place  before  an  audience  the 
progressive  events  in  the  life  of  his  heroine 
Mr.  Sheldon  opens  his  history  when  she  is 
but  seventeen,  which  necessitates  a  very  deli- 
cate and  trying  test  of  the  art  of  a  mature 
actress.  Mrs.  Fiske  appears  before  us  as  the 
immature  drudge  on  a  £arm  {n  New  York 
State.  She  is  clad  in  blue  gingham  and  a 
pink  sunbonnet,  and  while  she  was  visible  the 
illusion  was  difficult.  But  Mrs.  Fiske  hasn't 
that  peculiarly  combative,  individual  chin  for 
nothing.  She  never  acknowledges  defeat,  and 
before  that  act  was  over  she  forced  us  to 
acknowledge  her,  in  the  imagination,  as  a 
crude,  unformed,  ignorant,  but  dreaming  girl ; 
a  girl  whose  imagination  and  sensibilities, 
starved  in  the  laborious  routine  exacted  by 
her  miserly  father,  were  expanding  in  the 
glow  of  aid  and  sympathy  and  comprehension. 
Mrs.  Fiske  was  aided  in  this  scene  by  the 
coming  on  of  twilight  and  moonlight,  but  the 
girl  she  impersonated  talked  on  and  on,  pour- 
ing out  her  fancies  and  dreams,  and  her 
voice  was  the  voice  of  youth,  with  its  buoyant 
inflections  that  rose  toward  hope  and  a  fu- 
ture. The  next  act — or  part,  as  Mr.  Sheldon 
calls  each  of  the  five  divisions  of  his  play — 
shows  Mary  Page  living,  three  years  later, 
as  the  mistress  of  the  man  who  had  thought- 
lessly and  with  no  evil  intentions  carried  her 
away  from  her  drugery.  He  is  a  millionaire, 
a  collector,  a  dilettante  in  art,  and,  as  she 
points  out  later,  when  he  speaks  of  love  adds 
her  to  his  collection  much  in  the  spirit  with 
which  he  would  purchase  a  beautiful  tapestry 
or  a  choice  piece  of  carving.  But  she  has 
gone  with  him  to  realize  her  beautiful  dreams. 
At  the  end  of  these  three  years,  which  have 
been  spent  in  travel,  they  are  settled  in  New 
York  in  a  beautiful  apartment  on  the  River- 
side Drive.  Later  in  the  play,  from  a  few 
descriptive  sentences  uttered  by  a  visitor  to 
Miss  Page  and  her  protector  in  this  dwelling, 
we  are  made  to  understand  the  unrealized 
ideal  that  exists  in  Mr.  Sheldon's  mind  as  to 
this  room  and  its  occupants.  He  sees  it  as, 
to  quote  his  own  words,  "the  most  beautiful 
room  you  were  ever  in  in  all  your  life." 
There  are  carvings,  paintings  by  or  copies 
from  the  old  masters,  rare  furniture,  velvet 
coverings  and  cushions,  silver  vases  holding 
lilies — "lilies  everywhere"  ;  evidently  a  sym- 
bolic indication  from  the  author  as  to  the 
real  purity  of  his  heroine.  In  this  beautiful 
room,  forming  its  centre  and  soul,  so  to 
sneak,  is  a  beautiful  girl  of  twenty-one,  with 
mysterious  sea-green  eyes,  the  friend,  com- 
panion, and  protegee  of  the  owner,  a  dark- 
haired  young  man  whose  whole  conception  of 
life  is  to  surround  himself  with  rare  objects 
and  steep  his  senses  in  the  merely  material 
manifestations  of  beauty.  All  these  sugges- 
tions, however,  are  not  carried  out.  The  room 
is  expensive ;  money  has  been  spent  on  it ; 
but  a  lot  of  unrelated  art  objects  brought  to- 
gether in  one  room  do  not  make  it  beautiful. 
There  has  to  be  a  synthesis  of  details ;  a 
blended    harmony    of   colors,    designs,    objects. 

Gordon  Craig  is  an  extremist.  But  his 
ideas  as  to  artistic  suggestion  in  stage  set- 
tings must  inevitably  prevail  in  the  future. 
When  they  do  Mr.  Sheldon's  beautiful  room 
coul  be  suggested  by  a  few  details  without 
ihe  viind  being  distracted  from  the  personages 
i  the  scene  by  crowding  and  conflicting  ob- 
As  to   Mary  Page,   seen  in  the   prosaic 

lit   of  day,   she   is   a   matter-of-fact,    compe- 


tent little  matron.  There  is  no  mysterious 
barring,  elusive  personality,  but  a  calm,  well- 
balanced,  decided  weman  who  knows  what 
she  wants.  Mrs.  Fiske  also  struck  a  dissonant 
note  in  the  matter  of  costume,  being  gowned 
in  a  hideously  unbecoming  street  dress  con- 
sisting of  a  shapeless  white  waist  and  blue 
skirt.  It  is  surprising  that  an  actress  of  her 
experience  would  not  recognize  the  inartistic 
incongruity  of  this  costume  with  the  effeci 
aimed  at  by  the  author  as  indicated  in  the 
quotation  already  offered.  Perhaps,  however, 
Mrs.  Fiske  meant  by  this  costume  to  convey 
the  idea  of  the  call  to  labor  that  Mary  Page 
felt  in  her  soul.  For  this  woman  is  a  natural 
leader,  and  in  her  luxurious  retreat  she  hears 
the  battle-call.  "This  is  not  living,"  she  tells 
her  companion  when  he  discovers  her  inten- 
tion of  leaving  him,  "nor  is  this  all  there  is 
of  beauty.  There  is  a  higher  and  better  kind 
of  beauty,  and  it  is  that  I  seek."  Or  words 
to  that  effect. 

Part  III  shows  us  this  very  unusual  charac- 
ter after  eighteen  years  of  labor  and  fine 
achievement.  Mary  Page  has  espoused  the 
labor  cause  of  factory  girls  and  become  a 
national  figure.  A  young  lawyer  who  has  ap- 
peared for  a  few  moments  in  the  first  act  is 
now  the  state  governor.  The  two  have 
worked  side  by  side  in  the  cause  of  the  woman 
workers  of  the  state  and  he  loves  her.  When 
he  proposes  marriage  she  tells  him  of  this 
three-year   episode   in  her   past. 

It  is  scenes  of  this  kind  that  Mrs.  Fiske's 
admirably  unartificial  methods  carry  so  well. 
Quietly,  crisply,  concisely,  she  says  what  she 
has  to  say,  and  watches  the  man  to  see  if  he 
is  great-souled  enough  to  rise  out  of  the  ruts 
marked  by  tradition.  He  does  not  disappoint 
her,  and  the  curtain  falls  on  the  lover's  em- 
brace. 

A  third  interval  of  time  now  passes;  two 
years  this  time.  The  pair  are  happily  mar- 
ried, and  a  campaign  is  on,  for  the  governor 
is  running  for  the  presidency.  In  this  act  we 
are  reminded  of  "The  Woman,"  for  a  political 
enemy  of  Mary's  husband,  the  man  who  re- 
calls to  her  memory  that  beautiful  room  of 
twenty  years  ago  which  had  luxuriously  en- 
shrined her  youth,  rises  up  to  use  her  past 
as  a  political  weapon  in  the  present.  This  is 
the  big  act  of  the  play.  The  gallant  defense 
of  the  woman  and  her  erection  of  a  structure 
of  useless  inventions  recalls  the  long  and 
trying  scene  in  "Mrs.  Dane's  Defense."  But 
Mrs.  Fiske,  individualistic  as  ever  in  her 
acting,  still  conveys  her  effects  by  singularly 
quiet  suggestion,  and  the  audience  was  held 
in  a  state  of  equally  mute  and  motionless  ten- 
sion. Purely  intellectual  in  her  grasp  of  a 
character,  she  always  acts  by  reason  instead 
of  mingling  it  with  instinct.  And  it  is  with 
the  intellect  instead  of  the  emotions  that  we 
enjoy  the  result.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  as 
to  which  is  the  best  method,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  much  of  the  refreshment  of  the 
drama  lies  in  the  pleasure  afforded  by  an  emo- 
tional  immersion. 

It  is  curious  that  this  actress  can  interest  us 
so  keenly,  and  yet  excite  us  so  little.  None 
of  the  prominent  players  on  our  stage  have 
such  a  positive  individuality  to  submerge  in 
a  part  as  has  Mrs.  Fiske.  Positive  not  only 
in  character,  but  in  appearance.  All  of  these 
■little  nervous  tricks  are  a  part  of  herself  and 
suggest  Mrs.  Fiske.  Thus,  when  we  see  her 
enacting  a  character,  those  various  positive- 
nessss  of  appearance  and  manner  continually 
draw  us  away  from  the  illusion,  while  the  art 
of  the  actress  continually  draws  us  firmly 
back  again.  It  is  a  sort  of  balanced  struggle, 
in  which,  while  some  surrender  wholly  in  the 
end,  many  can  not. 

The  closing  scene  shows  the  discomfiture 
of  the  enemy,  not  by  woman's  wiles,  but 
through  the  courageous  resolve  of  a  devoted 
wife  who  recognizes  the  weakness  of  her  an- 
tagonist because  of  the  actual  unworthiness 
of  his  aims  and  the  nobility  of  her  husband's. 
We  can  but  acclaim  the  young  author  for 
his  marked  progression  in  his  chosen  art,  and 
for  the  challenge  he  makes  to  those  higher 
standards  of  right  and  wrong  as  distinguished 
from  the  lesser  transgressions  condemned  by 
the  Pharisee.  Mr.  Sheldon's  matter  is  all 
right,  but  the  manner  is  yet  to  be  formed. 
His  play  is  fine  and  interesting,  stimulating 
to  thought  and  to  the  finer  ideals,  and  full  of 
the  active,  striving,  exploring  spirit  of  the 
present.  As  yet  his  diction  is  at  fault.  He 
does  not  make  the  mistake  of  being  literary, 
but  he  does  not  succeed  in  falling  into  a 
realistically  easy,  colloquial  tone.  The  worst 
written  act  is  the  third,  which  shows  Governor 
Barnes  in  the  melting  condition  of  a  fine, 
capable,  practical  man  losing  his  heart.  Mr. 
Sheldon  endeavors  to  infuse  a  light  comedy 
tone  in  the  scenes  in  this  act  between  Mary 
and  her  future  husband,  but  the  result  is 
not  wholly  successful,  or,  indeed,  even  half 
successful,  and  it  is  a  decided  satisfaction 
when  Mary  ceases  to  tell  the  governor  that 
"it  is  very  sweet  of  him,"  and  comedy  makes 
way  for  a  serious  scene  of  dramatic  tension. 
Mrs.  Fiske's  support  is  good,  Eugene  Or- 
monde successfully  impersonating  the  gov- 
ernor, and  Arthur  Byron,  with  his  polished 
aggressiveness,  being  very  happily  cast  in  the 
role  of  the  political  antagonist.  Kenneth 
Hunter's  Englishisms  adapt  themselves  to  the 
role  of  the  refined  dilettante,  and  half  a 
dozen   young  actors   are   satisfactory. 


"THE  COMMON  LAW." 

It  is  pretty  certain  that  the  stream  of 
young  pilgrims  that  habitually  wends  its  way 
ta  the  Alcazar  will  be  partly  diverted  this 
week  toward  the  Savoy  Theatre,  for  "The 
Common  Law,"  which  is  being  played  there 
by  quite  an  engaging  group  of  young  players, 
will  infallibly  make  an  appeal  to  a  very  large 
band  of  young  things  who  last  year  read  "The 
Common  Law"  in  serial  form. 

Mr.  Chambers's  story  bears  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  best  class  of  fiction  that  anony- 
mous newspaper  verse  does  to  poetry  proper. 
It  is  full  of  discussion,  studio  atmosphere, 
sentimentality,  and  self-sacrifice.  It  pleases 
young  things  whose  age,  and  old  things  whose 
brains,  are  in  their  'teens.  It  was  beauti- 
fully illustrated,  it  took  a  long  time  to  un- 
fold itself  in  its  serial  form,  and  during  that 
time  kept  the  'teeners  in  a  state  of  sickening 
suspense  as  to  whether  or  not  Valerie  was 
unnecessarily  going  to  make  a  first-class  idiot 
of  herself  by  forming  an  irregular  union  with 
an  adored  lover  who  wanted  to  marry  her ; 
and  it  contained  enough  correspondence  nu- 
merously dotted  with  "I,"  "my,"  and  "me"  to 
fill  another  volume.  And  then  Mr.  Chambers 
managed  to  weave  a  pretty  haze  of  wistful- 
ness   and   charm   about   his  two   heroines. 

Studio  novels  or  plays  are  not  very  com- 
mon, so  "The  Common  Law"  will  have  that 
further  element  of  drawing  power  to  youth, 
which  feels  a  boundless  curiosity  about  all 
phases  of  life  other  than  its  cwn.  In  its 
dramatized  form  "The  Common  Law"  adheres 
very  closely  to  the  novel.  That  also  will 
please  the  'teeners.  And  then,  oh  then ! 
Think  of  a  girl  coming  out  from  her  dressing- 
room  wrapped  only  in  a  crimson  drapery  to 
mount  the  studio  dais  and  be  sketched  by  a 
matter-of-fact  young  artist  who  is  all  busi- 
ness. That  is  certainly  an  unusual  situation, 
and  greatly  taxed  the  self-control  of  a  youth- 
ful audience,  which  behaved  rather  childishly, 
giggling  and  entirely  failing  to  enter  into  the 
sympathetic  state  of  mind  tacitly  invoked  by 
the  author.  It  struck  me,  however,  that  a 
scene  so  inevitably  suggestive  of  prurient 
images  to  coarse  or  immature  minds  is  a  very 
mistaken  one  to  introduce  in  a  play.  For  the 
girl,  who  is  Valerie  West,  serving  as  a  model 
for  the  first  time,  is  supposed  to  be  overcome 
with  shame  and  to  be  obliged  to  nerve  her- 
self up  to  her  task  to  save  herself  from 
want.  The  artist  is  kind  and  business-like, 
reassures  her,  and  finally,  carefully  keeping 
her  drapery  between  herself  and  the  au 
dience,  she  is  supposed  to  be  posing  in  the 
nude. 

In  this  play  it  was,  precisely  as  in  "Monna 
Vanna,"  impossible  for  the  audience  to  detach 
its  mind  from  the  suggestion  offered.  Dra- 
matically, it  is  an  error  in  taste.  In  that 
detail  in  "Monna  Vanna"  I  am  out  of  sym- 
pathy with,  and  do  not  recognize  the  Maeter- 
linck who  wrote  those  exquisite  poetic  fan- 
tasies in  an  earlier  and  more  purely  poetic 
epoch.  It  is,  however,  rather  bringing  "The 
Common  Law"  into  too  transcendental  com- 
pany to  mention  it  and  Maeterlinck  in  the 
same  paragraph.  "The  Common  Law"  is  just 
a  stage  ephemera,  and  probably  its  drama- 
tizer — the  programme  reads  as  if  he  were 
Robert  Chambers  himself — intentionally  in- 
troduced this  sensational  incident  as  a  good 
drawing  card. 

The    players    of    this    little    piece    seem    to 


have  come  entirely  unheralded,  but  they  do 
very  well.  The  interpretation  of  the  play 
does  not  demand  finish  or  a  high  order  of 
talent,  but  it  does  require  youth  and  some 
attractiveness  on  the  part  of  the  players. 

Virginia  Berry,  who  plays  Valerie  West,  is 
very  young,  with  a  curvy  little  figure  and  a 
soft  voice.  You  can  detect  the  stage  di- 
rector's accents  in  her  stage  utterances,  but 
he  trained  her,  or  else  she  received  his  train- 
ing, very  intelligently,  although  she  felt  it 
necessary  to  shout  in  her  chief  emotional 
scene;  which  I  had  believed  was  an  exploded 
stage  superstition.  Miss  Berry,  however,  did 
very  well  in  her  first  scene,  which  required 
some   delicacy  of  treatment. 

Mr.  George  Kelly,  too,  pleased  me  in  this 
scene  by  his  perfectly  matter-of-course  tone. 
Mr.  Kelly  assumes  the  rule  of  Louis  Neville, 
the  talented  artist  who  is  Valerie's  fate,  and 
in  spite  of  his  immaturity  has  a  certain  ease 
and  dignity  which  promises  well  for  his  fu- 
ture. 

Renee  Noel  as  Rita  Tevis  is  a  picturesque 
brunette,  with  a  slight  foreign  flavor  about 
her.  She  also,  in  spite  of  a  tendency  to  pull 
out  her  emotional  stops  too  palpably,  shows 
some  possibilities  toward  success  on  the 
stage. 

Querida,  the  artist  with  a  streak  of  yellow 
in  him,  is  a  good  deal  of  the  old-fashioned 
stage  villain  order,  and  is  made  to  look  small- 
eyed  and  Mephistophelian  by  Paul  Bell. 
Other  roles  were  suitably  impersonated  by 
Marie  Dantes  and  Messrs.  Wilson,  Pierson, 
and  David,  the  latter,  in  the  role  of  the 
convivial  Sam,  to  the  taste  of  the  house,  but 
[  must  confess  not  to  mine. 

The  stage  director  before  mentioned  must, 
by  the  way,  be  an  industrious  and  capable  in- 
dividual. In  a  performance  of  this  kind  by 
unknown  players  one  generally  resigns  one's 
self  to  hear  the  language  of  the  cashgirl  and 
the  janitor's  talented  daughter  bursting  out 
in  spite  of  careful  tutoring ;  but  the  speech 
of  these  young  people  was  quite  satisfactory  ; 
clear,  distinct,  and,  while  not  New  York  or 
Anglophobia  English,  on  the  whole  well  pro- 
nounced   and    acceptable    to   the   ear. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 
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Consumers  of  Electricity — Take  Notice 

The  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company's  Lake 
Spaulding-Drum  development  in  the  Sierra  Nevada 
is  now  an  accomplished  fact  and  in  regular 
operation. 

From  the  big  225  foot  dam  at  Lake  Spaulding  the 
water  is  now  rushing  through  tunnel  and  ditch 
to  turn  the  wheels  of  the  new  Drum  power-plant 
on  the  Bear  River. 

This  new  development,  the  machinery  of  which 
was  set  going  on  Thanksgiving  eve,  has  already 
added  33,000  horsepower  to  the  sum  total  of 
electric  energy  which  "  PACIFIC  SERVICE " 
places  at  the  disposal  of  its  consumers,  night  and 
day. 

It  is  so  much  additional  aid  to  the  development  of 
the  natural  resources  of  our  wondrous  state  of 
California. 

'PACIFIC  SERVICE"  is  "PERFECT  SERVICE" 

THE  PACIFIC  GAS  AND  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

445  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco 


December  13,  1913. 
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FOYER  AND   BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 

"The  Blindness  of  Virtue"  at  the  Cort  Theatre. 

"The  Blindness  of  Virtue,"  which  will  be 
seen  at  the  Cort  Theatre  next  week,  beginning 
Monday  night,  has  had  tremendous  success  in 
both  England  and  America.  The  play  is  now 
in  its  second  year  in  this  country  under  the 
direction  of  William  Morris.  It  was  first  pro- 
duced at  the  Little  Theatre  in  London  and 
made  a  sensation.  The  present  cast  includes 
Frank  Elliott,  Rutherford  Herman,  Harley 
Knowles,  Vera  Fuller  Melish,  a  daughter  ot 
the  well-known  actor  Fuller  Melish,  Alys 
Rees,  Pollie  Emery,  and  Marjorie  Allen. 

The  story  of  the  play  tells  of  a  rector  of  a 
small  parish  near  London  and  his  immediate 
family.  A  young  man,  sent  down  from  both 
Eaton  and  Oxford,  is  regarded  with  despair 
by  his  father,  who  sends  him  to  study  with 
the  vicar  as  a  final  resort.  The  youth  and 
the  daughter  of  the  vicar  fall  in  love  with 
each  other.  The  girl,  not  understanding  cer- 
tain inward  impulses,  throws  herself  into  a 
compromising  situation  with  the  student. 
The  rector  appears  and  at  once  falsely  ac- 
cuses the  young  man,  and  the  daughter  inno- 
cently demands  to  know  the  meaning  of  the 
accusation.  The  father  sees  what  might  have 
been  the  result  through  his  daughter's  ig- 
norance and  begins  to  understand  that  the 
blame  for  the  whole  affair  rests  on  himself 
and  his  wife. 

Cosmo  Hamilton  has  written  into  the  play 
a  number  of  brilliant  comedy  scenes  as  well 
as  startling  dramatic  situations.  Matinees 
will  be  given  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 
The  Wednesday  matinee  will  be  reserved  for 
women  and  young  girls  only. 


"The  Girl  at  the  Gate"  at  the  Gaiety. 

Tomorrow,  Sunday,  will  see  the  final  cur- 
tain fall  on  the  remarkable  Gaiety  success, 
"The  Candy  Shop."  On  Tuesday  night  the 
curtain  will  ring  up  on  the  second  of  these 
characteristically  Gaiety  musical  shows  and 
all  is  in  readiness  to  prove  to  local  theatre- 
goers that  the  pace  set  by  the  new  house  in 
the  effervescent  "Candy  Shop"  will  be  main- 
tained, if  not  surpassed,  in  "The  Girl  at  the 
Gate,"  as  the  new  piece  is  called. 

With  its  scenes  laid  amid  circumstances 
that  are  bound  of  themselves  to  appeal  to 
the  present-day  fitness  of  things,  and  a  com- 
pany of  clever  people  who  will  assuredly 
render  a  good  account  of  themselves,  the 
coming  production  starts  off  with  all  in  its 
favor.  From  Panama  and  the  junketings  in- 
cident to  the  opening  of  the  canal  the  locale 
of  the  play  moves  in  the  second  act  to  San 
Francisco  itself,  with  gorgeous  settings  rep- 
resenting various  phases  of  the  great  1915 
fair.  Here  are  unfolded  the  glories  of  the 
electrical  gate  and  the  great  staircase  scene 
with  its  wealth  of  evolutionary  movements 
and  eye-engaging  spectacle. 

As  for  the  company  itself,  San  Francisco's 
favorite,  Irene  Franklin,  leads  the  rest.  Those 
supporting  the  star  include  Will  Phillips, 
Reece  Gardiner,  Irving  Newhoff,  Doty  Phelps, 
Ida  Van  Tine,  and  Cathryn  Rowe  Palmer — 
all  finished  and  accomplished  entertainers. 

An  important  feature  of  "The  Girl  at  the 
Gate"  is  the  music,  and  it  is  said  to  contain 
some  real  song  hits.  The  music  is  from  the 
pen  of  Ben  M.  Jerome,  and  the  score  through- 


KNITJTINGCO 


114  Sansome  St.,  Room  31 

Cor.  Bush 

Sell  and  knit  to  order  the  Pfister 
Quality  Underwear,  Bathing 
Suits,  Athletic  Suits,  Sweaters, 
Jerseys,  Shaker  and  Jumbo  knit 
Coat  Sweaters  and  Ruff  Neck 
Coats. 

Come  and  see 


The  Woodland  Hackney  Stud 

Property  of  Edgar  J.  DePue 

We  offer  of  oni  own  breeding  ihoroogbly  mannered 

Saddle  Horses      Combination  Horses 

Matched  Teams 

Sales  Stable : 

PARK  RIDING  ACADEMY     -    -    2934  Fulton  St. 


out  is  of  the  Hp-whistling  and  toe-tapping  or- 
der. One  number,  "The  World's  All  Wrong 
Again,"  is  announced  as  unusually  melodious. 
All  this  in  addition  to  Irene  Franklin's  own 
particular    numbers. 


Columbia  Continues  "The  High  Road." 
Mrs.  Fiske  has  once  more  conquered  San 
Francisco.  The  mellow  richness  of  her  art 
has  seldom  been  more  indubitably  displayed 
than  it  is  in  "The  High  Road,"  the  concluding 
performances  of  which  wilil  be  given  during 
the  week  of  December  15.  The  production 
and  performance  are  practically  flawless,  the 
stage  pictures  being  unusual  examples  of 
beauty  and  good  taste,  while  Arthur  Byron, 
Eugene  Ormonde,  and  Kenneth  Hunter  are 
particularly  noteworthy  in  a  cast  that  is  aa> 
mirable  throughout.  Matinees  are  given  on 
Wednesday  and  Saturday. 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum.    - 

The  Orpheum  bill  for  next  week  should 
cause  quite  a  sensation,  for  it  is  composed 
only  of  headliners.  The  most  pretentious 
aquatic  spectacle  in  vaudeville  will  be  pre- 
sented with  John  F.  Conroy  as  its  principal 
feature.  He  is  worthy  of  his  title,  "The 
World's  Greatest  Life-Saver,"  for  he  has  res- 
cued 137  persons  from  a  watery  grave.  Mr. 
Conroy  is  assisted  by  two  charming  girls,  both 
very  beautiful,  who  are  said  to  be  the  su- 
perior of  all  other  feminine  swimmers  and 
divers.  The  opening  of  the  act  consists  of  a 
series  of  beautiful  poses.  An  exhibition  of 
wonderful  diving  follows. 

Ed  Gallager  and  Bob  Carlin,  who  will  pre- 
sent the  nautical  travesty,  "Before  the  Mast," 
are  credited  with  having  one  of  the  funniest 
acts  in  vaudeville. 

A  performance  that  is  entirely  unique  and 
along  lines  peculiar  to  itself  will  be  offered  by 
Bert  Levy,  the  "Famous  Artist  Entertainer." 
It  furnishes  to  the  audience  an  opportunity 
to  watch  the  artist  at  work  and  to  observe 
every  line   as  it  is  drawn. 

Nonette,  the  singing  violinist,  too  popular 
and  well  known  to  require  eulogy,  will  be 
heard  in  favorite  numbers.  Her  technic  and 
bowing  are   exceptionally  fine. 

Muriel  and  Francis,  who  modestly  announce 
themselves  as  "Just  Two  Girls,"  present  a 
combination  always  appreciated — youth,  good 
looks,  and  ability. 

Bollinger  and  Reynolds  will  give  evidence 
of  their  extraordinary  ability  as  wire-walkers. 
One  performs  on  the  tight  wire,  the  other  on 
the  slack,  and  they  certainly  accomplish  many 
remarkable  stunts. 

Next  week  will  be  the  last  of  Lyons  and 
Yosco,  and  Taylor  Granville,  Laura  Pierpont, 
and  their  company  of  fifteen  in  "The  System." 


POINSETTIAS 

1 2  beautiful  Poinsettia  Heads  sent  pre- 
paid to  any  express  office  in  California 
for  $3.  Send  your  card  and  date  of 
shipment  with  the  amount. 

T.  B.  SHEPHERD  COMPANY,  Ventura,  Cal. 


"The  Common  Law"  Continues  at  the  Savoy. 

"The  Common  Law,"  the  clever  dramatiza 
tion  of  Robert  W.  Chambers's  greatly  dis- 
cussed novel  of  the  same  name,  has  created 
the  same  sensation  here  as  in  the  other  cities 
where  it  has  been  produced,  and  will  enler 
upon  the  second  and  last  week  of  a  most  suc- 
cessful engagement  at  the  Savoy  Theatre  on 
Monday  night. 

The  play  is  a  faithful  presentation  of  the 
love  which  a  well-to-do  artist  of  aristocratic 
lineage  and  his  beautiful  model,  Valerie  West, 
have  for  each  other,  and  of  her  desire  to 
make  him  happy  in  her  own  way.  Realizing 
that  his  family  is  of  high  social  position,  and 
fearing  that  he  would  be  compelled  to  endure 
the  upbraiding  of  his  parents  should  he  marry 
her,  the  girl  urges  the  "common  law"  mar- 
riage in  preference  to  the  ordinary  union. 
He  refuses  this  and  finally  succeeds  in  show- 
ing her  that  it  is  impossible  to  alter  universal 
convention. 

There  will  be  a  matinee  of  "The  Common 
Law"  on  Sunday,  with  bargain  matinees  on 
Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

Those  two  ubiquitous  individuals  of  cartoon 
fame,  "Mutt  and  Jeff,"  will  drop  in  at  the 
Savoy  Theatre  for  the  holidays,  beginning  an 
engagement  Monday  evening,  December  22, 
in  their  latest  vehicle,  entitled  "Mutt  and 
Jeff  in  Panama,"  said  to  be  extremely  funny. 


cific  Coast  of  the  beauteous  Gaby.  Her  asso- 
ciates include  such  well-known  people  as 
Harry  Piker,  Joseph  W.  Herbert,  Forrest 
Huff,  Fritzi  von  Busing,  Edgar  Achison-Ely, 
Louise  Meyers,  Arthur  Lipsen,  Hattie  Kneitel, 
and  Percy  Lyndal.  Gaby  will  begin  her  en- 
gagement at  the  Cort  Sunday  night,  Decem- 
ber 21,  continuing  for  eight  evenings,  and 
with  matinees  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thurs- 
day (Christmas),  and  Saturday.  She  brings 
to  San  Francisco  over  150  complete  changes 
of  costumes,  all  of  the  latest  Parisian  de- 
sign, to  say  nothing  of  her  famous  collection 
of  gems,   which    are  valued   at   over   $800,000. 


THE  MUSIC  SEASON. 


The  Farewell  Zeisler  Concert. 
This  Saturday  afternoon,  December  13,  at 
2:30,  Fannie  Bloomfield  Zeisler  will  give  her 
farewell  concert  at  Scottish  Rite  Auditorium, 
presenting  a  most  interesting,  varied,  and 
beautiful  list  of  works.  Beethoven  will  be 
represented  by  the  charming  Menuett  in  E 
flat  major  and  two  numbers  transcribed  from 
"The  Ruin  of  Athens,"  Schumann's  "Etudes 
Symphoniques,"  five  Chopin  gems,  two  of 
Mendelssohn's  "Songs  Without  Words,"  and 
works  by  Mozkowski,  Schubert-Liszt,  and 
Schubert-Tausig  will  complete  the  exceptional 
offering.  There  are  few  players  living  who 
can  interest  an  audience  like  this  gifted  artist, 
and  a  crowded  house  will  bid  her  God-speed 
and  a  speedy  return,  for  ten  years  is  far  too 
long  a  time  for  an  artist  like  Zeisler  to  stay 
away.  Tickets  may  be  secured  at  Sherman, 
Clay  &  Co.'s  and  Kohler  &  Chase's. 


The  Melba-Kubelik  Concert  Sunday. 
That  glorious  queen  of  song,  Mme.  Nellie 
Melba,  and  the  wonderful  violinist,  Kubelik, 
will  give  their  second  joint  concert  at  Dream- 
land Rink  this  Sunday  afteronon,  December 
14,  at  2:30,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Ed- 
mund Burke,  Marcel  Moyse,  and  Gabriel  La- 
pierre  present  a  programme  that  will  again 
rouse  a  vast  audience  to  the  greatest  en- 
thusiasm just  as  last  Sunday's  programme  did. 
Mine.  Melba's  principal  numbers  will  be  the 
"Jewel  Scene"  from  "Faust,"  Bishop's  "Lo ! 
Hear  the  Gentle  Lark,"  with  flute  obligato 
played  by  Moyse,  and  Gounod's  "Ave  Maria," 
with  Kubelik  playing  the  violin  obligato. 
Kubelik's  numbers  will  include  the  Concerto 
in  D  minor  by  Wieniawski,  Dvorak's  "Humor- 
esque,"  and  Bazzini's  brilliant  "Ronde  des 
Lutins."  Mr.  Burke  will  sing  the  aria  from 
Bizet's  "Jollie  Fille  de  Perth"  and  Elgar's 
"Pipes  of  Pan."  Tickets  are  on  sale  at  the 
usual  music  stores  and  on  Sunday  at  Dream- 
land after  ten  o'clock. 


May  Irwin  Coming  to  the  Columbia. 
May  Irwin,  whose  effervescent  personality 
is  always  a  source  of  keen  delight  to  theatre- 
goers here,  comes  to  the  Columbia  Theatre 
Sunday  night,  December  21,  with  her  most 
recent  success,  "Widow  by  Proxy,"  written 
by  Catherine  Chisholm  Cushing,  who  is  re- 
sponsible also  for  "The  Real  Thing"  and 
"Miss  Ananias."  Miss  Irwin's  latest  play  is 
said  to  be  better  adapted  to  her  own  peculiar 
and  unctuous  methods  than  anything  she  has 
heretofore  attempted,  and  the  character  of 
the  singing  teacher,  "Glojia  Gray,"  allows 
for  the  introduction  of  several  of  her  latest 
song  hits,  including  "The  Kelleys  Are  at  It 
Again,"  "I  Never  Knew,"  "Happy  Little 
Country  Girl,"  and  "Over  the  Garden  Wall.' 
Miss  Irwin's  engagement  will  be  limited  to 
two  weeks.  

Gaby  Dolys  Coming  Christmas  Week. 

The   Christmas  week  attraction  at  the  Cort 

Theatre    will    be    Gaby    Deslys    and    the    New 

York  Winter  Garden  Company  in  "The  Little 

Parisienne."     This  is  the  first  visit  to  the  Pa- 


Miss  Partington  Gives  Exhibit. 
Miss  Gertrude  Partington,  who  made  a  bril- 
liant debut  in  the  world  of  landscape  painting 
last  year,  has  now  entered  into  the  field  of 
portraiture,  and  an  exhibition  of  her  work  is 
to  be  seen  this  week  at  her  studio  at  220  Post 
Street. 

■»•»-- 

Verdi's  opera,  "Un  Ballo  in  Maschera,"  was 
heard  recently  at  the  New  York  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  at  the  first  matinee  of  the  sea- 
son for  the  first  time  since  February,  1905. 
To  many  it  came  as  a  new  experience;  to 
others  as  the  revival  of  almost  forgotten 
memories.  The  opera  seems  today  old-fash- 
ioned. It  is  an  opera  for  singers  accom- 
plished in  the  art  of  ornamental  song,  and 
for  their  opportunity,  chiefly,  no  doubt,  it 
was  revived.  The  performance  was  naturally 
a  remarkably  fine  one,  with  such  singers  as 
Caruso,  Hempel,  Destinn,  Matzenauer,  and 
Amata  in  the  cast. 


Loring  Club  Concert. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  December  16,  at  Scot- 
tish Rite  Auditorium,  the  Loring  Club  will 
give  the  second  concert  of  its  thirty-seventh 
season. 

In  the  present  programme  Christmas  music 
is  represented  by  some  very  old  Christmas 
carols,  among  these  being  "The  Boar's  Head 
Carol"  and  "What  Child  Is  This  ?"  while  Wal- 
lace A.  Sabin's  "Carmen  Natale"  will  be 
heard.  Mendelssohn's  "As  the  Hart  Pants," 
Ludwig  Hess's  setting  of  Tennyson's  "Spirit 
of  Beauty,"  and  Adolph  Adam's  "Cantique  de 
Noel,"  for  soprano  solo  and  chorus  of  men's 
voices,  are  also  on  the  programme.  The 
foregoing  will  have  the  accompaniment  of 
strings,  piano,  and  organ,  while  Gustave  Fer- 
rari's "Wake  to  the  Hunting"  and  G.  Jerrard 
Wilkinson's  "Choric  Song"  will  be  accompa- 
nied by  strings  and  piano.  The  programme 
will  also  include  some  unaccompanied  glees 
and  a  group  of  songs  by  Mrs.  Zilpha  Ruggles 
Jenkins.  Gino  Severi  will  be  the  principal 
violin,  Frederick  Maurer,  piano,  J.  C.  Fyfe, 
organ,  and  Wallace  A.  Sabin  will  direct  the 
concert.  

Chamber  Music  Concerts. 
Mrs.  Robert  M.  Hughes,  Mr.  Hother  Wis- 
mer,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Riley  announce  the 
second  of  their  three  chamber  music  concerts 
to  be  given  at  Sorosis  Club  Hall  on  Decem- 
ber 18  at  8 :20  o'clock.  •  The  following  at- 
tractive programme  has  been  arranged  : 

Trio   for  piano,  violin  and   'cello,  Op.  87,  in  C. . 

J.   Brahms 

Allegro — Andante  con  moto — Scherzo  Presto — 
Finalu   allegro   giocoso. 

Sonata,   Op.   9,   for   piano  and    'cello 

Richard   Strauss 

Mrs.  Robert  Moore  Hughes  and  Herbert  Riley 
Songs— 

Caro    Mio   ben Giordani 

Sturmischer    Morgen F.    Schubert 

Les  jeunes   Fillettes Arranged  by  Wekerhn 

Mr.    Redfieh] 

Trio   in   D   major.   Op.    70 Beethoven 

Allegro  vivace  e  con  brio — Largo  assaied  espres- 
sivo — Presto. 


FANNIE  BLOOMFIELD 

ZEISLER 

SCOTTISH  RITE  AUDITORIUM 
This  Saturday  aft,  Dec.  13,  at  2:30 

Tickets  $1.50,  $1,  75  cents.  Steinway  Piano. 


Manager   Greenbaum   announces   that    Pade-  I 
rewski    will    play    but    once    in    this    city    and 
once   in   Oakland   when   he  comes  in  January.  ' 

~ —  I 

Since    she    has    been    one    of    the    foremost 
women    of    the    English-speaking    stage,    nine  ( 
years,   Mme.   Nazimova  has  presented  ten  dif- 
ferent   plays,   ranging   from    Ibsen   to   comedy,  j 
This   is  madame's   fourth   season   as   a    Froh-  ; 
man  star.     Since  her  first  appearance  on  the 
stage  in  Russia,  fourteen  years  ago,  Nazimova 
has  played  3.18  parts. 


DREAMLAND 

STEINEB  AND  SUTTEE 

This  Sunday  aft,  Dec.  14 

at  2:30 

Tickets  $3.  $2,  $1.50.    Unreserved  seats  $1. 
Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano. 
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RPHFI1M      OTARRELL  STREET 

111  UL.U  111  fctotn  Slodrtoa  ud  Po»eD 

Safest   and  Most  Magnificent  Theatre  in  America 


Week  Beginning  this  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee    Every    Day 
A  BILL  OF  HEADLINERS 

JOHN  F.  CONROY,  assisted  bv  HIS  MOD- 
ELS AND  DIVING  GIRLS:  ED  GALLAGER 
and  BOB  CARLIN,  in  a  Nautical  Travesty, 
"Before  the  Mast";  BERT  LEVY,  the 
Famous  Artist  Entertainer;  NONETTE,  the 
Violinist  Who  Sings;  MURIEL  and  FRAN- 
CIS, "Just  Two  Girls";  BOLLINGER  and 
REYNOLDS,  Fun  on  the  Wire;  THE 
WORLD'S  NEWS  in  Exclusive  Motion  Pic- 
tures; Last  Week,  Immense  Success,  LYONS 
and  YOSCO,  "the  Harpist  and  the  Singet," 
and  TAYLOR  GRANVILLE,  LAURA  PIER- 
PONT and  Company  of  Fifteen  in  "The 
System," 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c,  Box 
seats,  $1.  Matinee  prices  (except  Sundays  and 
holidays),    10c,    25c,   50c.      Phone — Douglas    70. 


r 


OLUMBIA  THEATRE  ^f^r 


^^    Geary  and  Mason  Sts.    Phone  Franklin  150 

Beginning    Monday     December    15 

LAST   SIX' NIGHTS 

Matineci    Wednesday   and    Saturday 

Harrison    Grey    Fiske    presents 

MRS.  FISKE 


THE  HIGH  ROAD 

Bj'    Edward    Sheldon 
Sunday    Night,    Dec.    21— MAY    IRWIN, 
"Widow    by    Proxy." 


CQRT, 


Leading  Theatre 

ELLIS  AND   MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


Last  Time  Sunday  Night — Alice  Lloyd 

beginning    MONDAY    NIGHT.    DEC.    15 

One    Week  Only — Mats.    Wed.    and    Sat. 

William    Morris's   English    Company  in 

Cosmo    Hamilton's 

THE  BLINDNESS  OF  VIRTUE 

A    great    play    unfolding    a    great    truth,     that 

every    father,    mother  and  young  girl 

should  see 

Nights.    25c   to    $1.50.      Wed.    and    Sat.    mat., 

$1.     Wed,  mat.   for  women  and  girls  only. 

Next—Com.    Sun.,    Dec.    21,    GABY    DESLYS 


CAVOY  THEATRE  M^SMT.7LST- 

*»J  "The  Playhouse  Beautiful  "     Phone  Maikel  130 

Commencing    Monday,    December     15 

"Pop"    mats.    Wed.    and    Sat.,    25c    and    50c 

SuconJ    anil    Last    Week   of 

THE  COMMON  LAW 

\     Dramatization     of     Robert     W.     Chambers's 

Greatly    Discussed    Novel 

A     Ploy     Every     Woman    Should    See 

Nights    and    Sunday    matinee,    25c    to    $1 

Starting    Monday.     Dec.    22— "MUTT     AND 
JEFF  IN  PANAMA.'1 


|  AICTV    O'FARRELL  ST. 
nJE  I  I  Opposite  Orpheum 


Phone  Sutter  4141 


Sunday,     December     14 — Last    Performance    of 

"THE    CANDY    SHOP" 

Tuesday,    December    16 

America's    Most    Popular    Comedienne 

IRENE  FRANKLIN 

Supported    by    60    Comedians.    Singers    and 
Dancers    in    the     Musical     Merriment 

THE  GIRL  AT  THE  GATE 

Another  $2  for  $1 


I'  -Nights,    Saturday    an<l 

nees.    25c    to    $1.      Thur«.lay    m; 


b-._ 


400 


THE    ARGONAUT 


December  13,  1913. 


VANITY  FAIR. 


Our  first  impulse  on  receiving  a  book  on 
etiquette  such  as  the  one  just  published  by 
Miss  Helen  M.  Roberts  of  New  York  is  to 
conceal  it  so  that  we  may  consult  it  secretly 
and  furtively  when  preparing  ourselves  for 
social  ordeals.  Like  the  speculator  on  the 
stock  exchange  we  are  covetous  of  exclusive 
information.  We  feel  that  if  we  are  to  shine 
at  all  it  must  be  by  contrast  and  that  we 
shall  best  serve  that  end  by  hiding  the  source 
of  that  graciousness  of  demeanor,  that  tran- 
quillity of  bearing  that  will  henceforth  mark 
our  social  excursions.  But  better  counsels 
prevail.  Who  are  we  that  we  should  dam 
the  river  of  polite  usage  at  its  source  or 
seek  to  monopolize  a  benevolence  intended 
for  all?     Perish   the   thought. 

With  some  of  this  precious  volume  we  are 
not  concerned.  It  tells  the  reader,  for  ex- 
ample, how  to  "lead  his  bride  from  the  altar." 
Personally  we  accomplished  this  feat  some 
time  ago.  We  did  it  inconspicuously  but  ef- 
fectively, and  we  remember  feeling  at  the 
time  that  we  were  among  the  least  of  God's 
creatures,  a  sentiment  that  has,  we  may  say, 
persisted  ever  since,  and  more  particularly 
after  office  hours.  But  let  that  pass.  All 
men  are  worms  at  what  is  called  the  mar- 
riage altar.  Etiquette  is  all  very  well,  but  it 
is  wasted  there. 

It  is  at  the  dinner-table  that  we  actually 
need  all  the  etiquette  that  we  can  beg,  bor- 
row, or  steal.  And  so  we  learn  with  horror 
from  this  priceless  volume  that  our  ways 
hitherto  have  been  those  of  the  transgressor. 
For  example,  we  read  that  "meat,  bird,  and 
chicken  bones  may  in  no  circumstances  be 
taken  up  in  the  fingers."  Now  this  is  a 
knockdown  blow  and  we  shall  have  to  take 
the  count.  We  were  under  the  impression 
that  we  had  fulfilled  all  the  law  and  the 
prophets  so  long  as  we  were  careful  not  to 
growl  while  picking  a  bone,  and  now  it  seems 
that  we  must  not  even  touch  it.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  permissible  to  take  the  bone  out- 
side on  to  the  mat  and  negotiate  it  there, 
but  Miss  Roberts  says  nothing  about  this- 
Therefore  we  shall  abandon  this  practice. 


But  there  is  worse  to  come.  Indeed  the 
injunctions  that  follow  are  so  destructive  that 
we  are  inclined  to  feel  that  it  would  be  better 
henceforth  to  stay  at  home  and  eat  in  the 
kitchen,  where  even  a  collar  is  not  wholly 
de  rigueur.  We  must  not  scrape  up  juice  or 
gravy  with  a  knife  blade  and  pour  it  over 
pieces  of  bread  or  potato  held  in  situ  for 
that  purpose.  How,  then,  in  the  name  of 
fortune  are  we  to  get  that  gravy.  Nor  must 
we  dip  a  sticky  or  greasy  knife  blade  into 
the  salt-cellar  nor  wipe  the  knife  on  a  piece 
of  bread.  It  is  better  to  lick  the  knife  or 
else  go  without  salt.  In  fact  whenever  you 
are  in  any  kind  of  doubt  it  is  always  safe 
to  play  the  card  of  going  without.  Miss 
Roberts  does  not  say  all  these  things  in  so 
many  words,  but  we  are  anxious  to  be  elucida- 
tory and  helpful. 

Don't  pour  the  contents  of  your  tumbler 
over  your  fingers  and  don't  put  your  fingers 
into  your  tumbler.  Don't  do  either  of  these 
things.  Miss  Roberts  is  quite  clear  upon 
these  points,  and  she  knows.  You  may  blast 
your  whole  social  career  by  the  inattention 
of  a  moment.  The  tumbler  is  meant  to  drink 
from,  and  nothing  else.  Keep  your  fingers 
out  of  it. 

If  your  hostess  presses  a  particular  viand 
upon  you  don't  say  that  you  are  already 
feeling  sick.  Don't  tell  her  that  the  meat  is 
tainted  and  that  it  ought  to  be  buried.  Don't 
feel  it  incumbent  upon  you  to  tell  the  precise 
truth.  Prevaricate.  Say  something  like  this  : 
"Your  soup  was  so  nice  that  I  have  already 
been  tempted  almost  beyond  my  capacity." 
Or,  as  an  alternative :  "I  am  really  obliged 
to  practice  abstinence  in  some  of  the  courses 
if  I  am  to  do  justice  to  other  temptations  to 


follow."  Never  mind  about  the  Recording 
Angel  or  what  remains  of  your  early  piety. 
There  are  times  when  lying  becomes  a  virtue. 

Miss  Roberts  regrets  the  slipshod  habits  of 
greeting  and  conversation  that  are  now  so 
prevalent.  When  you  are  introduced  to  an- 
other man  don't  merely  nod  or  say  "How  do 
you  do."  The  correct  form  is  something  like 
this :  "Mr.  G.,  I  have  long  cherished  a  de- 
sire to  meet  you.  This  is  indeed  an  honor." 
If  you  are  congratulated  upon  your  engage- 
ment you  should  say,  "I  will  quite  agree  that 
I  am  blessed  beyond  my  merits."  The  other 
fellow  will  probably  stare  at  you  in  a  rather 
mystified  way,  but  you  will  have  the  proud 
consciousness  that  you  have  said  the  correct 
thing. 

There  is  one  other  point  that  may  be  men- 
tioned. When  a  lady  thanks  you  for  giving 
up  to  her  your  seat  in  a  street-car  (she  won't 
of  course)  you  should  say,  "It  has  been  a 
trifling  matter,  madam,  but  I  am  more  than 
happy  at  this  opportunity  to  tender  you  any 
assistance."  As  a  variation  you  may  use  the 
following  formula :  "I  assure  you,  madam, 
I  feel  it  a  privilege  to  have  served  you.     My 

name    is    Henry    B ."      Always    give    your 

correct  name  because  she  will  probably  have 
you  arrested  on  the  spot  for  white  slavery 
and  an  alias  always  looks  bad. 

And  here  we  will  leave  Miss  Roberts.  We 
intend  to  preserve  her  book  where  it  may  be 
consulted  at  a  moment's  notice.  With  its 
aid  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  corrus- 
cating  our  way  along  the  society  path  if  we 
can  but  keep  our  fingers  out  of  the  drinking 
glasses. 


We  have  sometimes  wondered  at  the  perti- 
nacity with  which  some  ladies  persist  in 
standing  in  street-cars  while  there  are  several 
vacant  seats  in  sight.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  a  misguided  male  person  calls  attention 
to  the  empty  seats,  but  without  effect.  The 
lady  tightens  her  hold  on  the  strap  and  looks 
another  way.  For  a  time  we  puzzled  over  this 
phenomenon,  but  then  we  relegated  it  to  the 
things  that  are  not  to  be  comprehended  by  the 
male  mind. 

Now  comes  a  writer  in  the  Columbus  Jour- 
nal who  asks  why  the  lady  refuses  to  sit 
down.  That,  he  says,  is  easily  explained : 
"She  had  on  a  new  cloak  and  wanted  people 
to  admire  it.  Was  it  a  beauty  ?  No,  it  was 
a  mussy,  humped,  dirty  whitish  thing,  with 
a  bulge  in  the  back.  It  would  have  looked 
positively  ugly  if  the  young  lady  had  not  been 
handsome  herself.  This  is  not  an  occasional 
incident.      It  often   happens." 


If  employers'  liability  laws  are  to  become 
the  order  of  the  day  it  is  evident  that  the 
employers  will  have  to  make  certain  regula- 
tions as  to  the  garb  of  the  young  ladies  who 
consent  to  work  for  them.  And  that  would 
be  a  pity-.  It  will  be  remembered  that  when 
one  of  the  express  companies  in  New  York 
ventured  to  ask  their  stenographers  to  put  a 
little  clothing  on  before  coming  to  work  one 
of  the  suffragette  leaders  said  that  it  made 
her  blood  boil  to  think  that  men  should  inter- 
fere with  the  costumes  of  women,  although 
as  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  not  the  costumes 
that  the  men  interfered  with,  but  the  lack 
of  costumes.  Now  we  have  a  statement  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  the  effect  that 
accidents  caused  by  high  heels  and  hobble 
skirts  are  becoming  more  numerous  in  spite 
of  warnings  that  have  been  issued  from  time 
to  time.  Between  July  14  and  August  14 
there  were  forty-four  such  accidents  on  that 
one  line.  During  the  following  month  there 
were  forty-two  and  in  October  there  were 
fifty-two.  Now  hobble  skirts  and  high  heels 
are  liable  to  cause  accidents  anywhere,  not 
to  speak  of  profanity,  and  if  employers  have 
to  pay  for  these  accidents  they  will  be  com- 
pelled to  guard  against  their  causes  and  so 
establish  some  sumptuary  laws  that  will  make 
the  suffragette  blood  boil  some  more. 


"Men  of  Few  Words 

Are  the  Best  Men" 

— thai 's  what  Shakespeare  wrote.  We're  all 
'"''for"''  Shakespeare,  so  we'll  condense  this 
story  into  these  few  words 


The  smartest  Dress  Clothes 
in  town 


■$35  to  $6o 


The  ^tuh 

Chas.Keilus  gfCo.dncJ 

726- MARKET  STREET 


Southern 


'T^HE  Southern  Pacific  is  now 
•*-  reaping  the  benefits  of  years 
of  consistent  effort  to  promote 
safety  of  travel  on  its  lines,  and 
its  success  has  been  such  as  to 
inspire  even  greater  effort.  With- 
in a  period  of  four  years  the  rec- 
ord is  absolutely  clear — not  one 
single  passenger  lost  his  life 
through  a  collision  or  derail- 
ment of  trains  on  its  lines,  cov- 
ering nearly  7000  miles. 

Among  the  more  important 
factors  contributing  to  this  re- 
markable degree  of  safety  may 
be  mentioned  the  expenditure 
in  automatic  electric  block  sig- 
nals of  a  sum  exceeding  $4,000,- 
000,  the  systematic  and  thorough 
drilling  of  employees  in  the  idea 
of  "Safety  First"  and  the  pains- 
taking manner  in  which  every 
minor  mishap  is  investigated  and 
analyzed. 

Through  frequent  distribution 
of  Company  reports  and  bulletins 
all  employees  are  taught  that 

"Eternal  Vigilance  is  the  Price  of  Safety" 


December  13,  1913. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


The  tourist  was  on  a  hunting  trip  down 
in  the  South.  When  he  alighted  from  his 
train  at  a  small  country  station  he  inquired 
of  the  solitary  porter  as  to  a  suitable  hotel. 
Getting  a  satisfactory  reply,  he  said :  "And 
now,  will  you  take  charge  of  my  gun  and 
my  dog,  etcetera?"  The  gentleman  of  color 
assumed  a  puzzled  look,  scratched  his  head, 
and  said:  "Beg  yo'  pahdon,  suh,  but  does 
dat   dawg,    Excetry,    bite  ?" 


A  gang  of  laborers  was  employed  digging  a 
mysterious  ditch  across  the  street.  It  was  a 
sewer  or  a  place  to  put  a  gas  pipe  or  some- 
thing. One  man  in  particular  was  working 
as  if  he  were  a  chorus  man  in  a  play,  just 
going  through  the  motions  and  pretending  to 
dig  a  ditch.  The  foreman  came  along  and 
spoke  to  him.  "Don't  be  afraid,"  he  said, 
with  rich  sarcasm.  "Lean  on  th'  shovel  now 
an'  thin.     If  it  breaks  I'll  pay  for  it!" 


A  dapper  little  drummer  was  compelled  by 
circumstances  to  pass  the  night  in  a  village 
hotel  in  that  part  of  Illinois  popularly  called 
"Egypt."  At  breakfast  he  ordered  soft-boiled 
eggs.  The  waitress  deposited  two  in  the  shell 
before  him.  Looking  up,  the  drummer  said, 
"Please  break  the  eggs  in  a  glass."  With  a 
withering  look  of  scorn  the  buxom  waitress 
replied:  "Well,  good  gracious!  If  you  can't 
break  two  soft  boiled  eggs  in  a  glass  you'd 
better  go  to  a  hospital." 


An  Irish  priest  had  labored  hard  with  one 
of  his  flock  to  induce  him  to  give  up  the  habit 
of  drinking,  but  the  man  was  reluctant.  "I 
tell  you,  Michael,"  said  the  priest,  "whisky  is 
your  worst  enemy,  and  you  should  keep  as 
far  away  from  it  as  you  can."  "My  inimy, 
is  it,  father?"  responded  Michael.  "And  it 
was  your  riverince's  silf  that  was  tellin'  us 
in  the  pulpit  only  last  Sunday  to  love  our 
inimies  !"  "So  I  was,  Michael,"  rejoined  the 
priest ;  "but  was  I  anywhere  telling  you  to 
swallow  'em  ?" 


A  rather  unsophisticated  woman  from  one 
of  the  back  counties  took  a  sea  voyage  with 
her  niece,  and  just  as  the  ship  glided  into  har- 
bor one  day  the  good  aunt  heard  a  large 
rattle,  a  clank,  and  a  splash.  "Look  here, 
mister  officer, "  she  cried,  turning  to  the 
steward,  "what  has  happened?"  "Nothing  at 
all,  madam,"  replied  the  steward.  "We  have 
just  dropped  the  anchor."  "I  expected  it !" 
declared  aunty,  with  large  emphasis.  "It's  a 
wonder  that  it  didn't  happen  before.  The 
thing  has  been  hanging  out  there  all  the 
morning." 

An  Englishman  had  bought  through  an 
agent  an  estate  in  the  Northern  Highlands, 
and  when  summer  came  he  went  to  inspect 
it.  One  part  of  his  journey  was  by  coach, 
and  he  thought  to  get  some  information 
about  the  place  from  the  driver.  So  after 
some  preliminaries :  "You  may  know  a  place 
called  Cloch  na  Kilty?"  "I  do  that."  "You 
have  been  there?"  "I  have  been  that."  "And 
what  do  you  think  of  the  place?"  "I  will 
not  be  thinking  much."  "Oh  !  Tell  me  what 
you  think."  "If  ye  were  to  see  the  de'il 
tethered  there  ye'd  say,   'Puir  brute  !'  " 


Every  week  they  gave  a  new  drama  of  the 
Wild  and  Woolly  West.  The  particular  play 
was  a  blood-curdler  of  that  character,  and  the 
stage  was  pitch  dark  and  two  men  were  fight- 
ing a  duel.  One  could  hear  the  knives  clash 
together  and  the  men  stumbling  around  on 
the  stage ;  but  could  only  faintly  distinguish 
the  forms  of  the  actors.  After  a  while  there 
was  a  thump  on  the  floor,  and  the  villain 
hissed,  "Ah,  ha !  Rudolph  Tetherington,  I 
have  you  now,  and  no  one  nigh  to  see  me 
do  the  deed !"  Then  the  drummer  hit  the 
bass  drum  a  blow  and  the  calcium  man 
turned  on  the  light,  and  away  up  on  a  rocky 
pass  the  heroine  was  seen  standing. 
"Coward!"  she  cried.    "Me  and  God  is  here!" 


Bill  Brown,  an  ardent  English  trades 
unionist,  was  one  of  the  factory  hands  who 
felt  the  effects  of  the  lockout.  After  the 
union  meeting  Bill  and  some  of  his  bosom 
friends  called  at  the  tavern,  and  getting  into 
a  festive  mood,  they  decided  they  wouldn't 
go  home  till  morning.  At  one  a.  m.  Bill 
said :  "Now,  chaps,  yer  will  'ave  to  come 
along  'ome  with  me,  an'  explain  to  the  wife, 
or  she'll  play  Hamlet."  Arriving  at  Bill's 
residence  they  found  the  place  all  in  dark- 
ness. "Ring  'er  up,  Bill,"  suggested  his 
mates,  and  Bill  timidly  obeyed.  Then  a  fe- 
male head  popped  out  from  the  window  above 
and  a  voice  said :  "Yer  can  make  yerself  com- 
fortable where  yer  are  fer  tonight,  Bill 
Brown ;    there's    another    lockout    'ere." 


The  mountaineers  of  Virginia  and  Tennes- 
see are  notoriously  chary  of  praise.  Miss 
Babbitt,  the  social  worker  who  came  down 
from  the  north,  established  a  mission  among 
the  "covites,"  and  labored  with  them,  found 
the  people  hard  to  get  along  with  and  said  so. 
But  there   was   another  side    to    it.     A   covite 


trader  came  into  the  little  college  town  near 
by  one  day  and  was  questioned  by  one  of  the 
professors.  "John,"  asked  the  professor, 
"how  long  has  Miss  Babbitt  been  out  in  Lost 
Cove?"  "Nigh  onto  four  years,"  answered 
John.  "The  people  like  her,  don't  they?" 
"Some."  "But  she's  a  mighty  good  woman, 
John,"  urged  the  professor.  "She's  out  there 
working  to  help  you  and  your  children.  I've 
heard  a  lot  about  the  good  she's  done." 
"Wa'all,"  said  John  reluctantly,  "I  will  say 
she  aint   doin'   no   harm." 


In  the  early  days  of  Bryan's  career,  when 
he  was  a  struggling  young  lawyer  at  Lincoln, 
he  was  pressed  into  service  to  address  a  polit- 
ical meeting  at  a  village  some  thirty  miles  dis- 
tant. As  he  had  paid  his  own  expenses  he 
thought  he  might  justly  get  an  advertisement 
for  himself  out  of  the  business.  So  he  took 
the  chairman  aside  and  carefully  rehearsed 
his  introduction  until  he  considered  him 
letter-perfect.  It  ran:  "Ladies  and  gentle- 
men, that  rising  young  attorney  from  Lin- 
coln, Mr.  William  J.  Bryan,  will  now  address 
the  meeting."  When  his  turn  came  the  chair- 
man looked  at  Mr.  Bryan,  who  nodded  assent. 
Then  the  chairman  arose  and  began,   "Ladies 

and      gentlemen ,      Mr. "        "That      rising 

young "    whispered    Mr.    Bryan.      "Ladies 

and    gentlemen,    that    rising    young    attorney, 

Mr. "      "From     Lincoln,     from     Lincoln," 

prompted  the  other.  The  chairman  turned  on 
him  a  sidelong,  despairing  glance  and  roared, 
"Ladies  and  gentlemen,  Mr.  O'Brien  will 
speak,"  and  sank  into  his  chair. 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

Rabiniranath  Tagore. 
The   bard    of    Bengal    hoary, 
Rabindranath  Tagore, 
By  famous  song  and  story 
Wins  Nobel  prize  with  glory! 

Rabindranath  Tagore 

Has  made  a  splendid   score — 

Above  the  loftiest  tor 

His  pegasus  will  soar. 

He's  worthy  of  all   fame 
So  I   feel  much  to   blame 
In   owning  to  my   shame 
I  can't  pronounce  his  name, 
-George   B,   Morewood,   in  New    York   Sun. 


From  Hate  to  Love. 
"I   do   so    hate   to    have  you   go!" 

She    tearful    sped    her    parting   guest; 

But    as    the    train    moved    off,    she    smiled, 

"Lord!   how  I'll  love  to  get  a  rest!" 

— Frederick   Moxon,   in  Judge. 


A  Secret  Society. 
"We're    making    more    headway    than    ever,"    she 

said; 
"We  girls  have  a  secret  society,  Ned." 
"And  what,"  he  inquired,   "may  its  purposes  be?" 
She    replied,    "Oh,   we  meet  and   tells  secrets,   you 

see."  — Lippincott's   Magazine. 


Reckless. 

So  reckless  are  the  hunters  in  the  far  New  Eng- 
land   wild, 

No  shed,  no  mule,  no  horse  is  safe;  no  cattle  and 
no   child. 

The  very  dogs  are  lying  low  and  stilled  is  each 
bow-wow; 

And  gentle  Jerseys  loudly  moo,  "Don't  shoot  me 
— I'm   a   cow!"      — Cleveland   Plain   Dealer. 


Alphabet  of  a  Bachelor's  Christmas  Gifts. 
Ash    trays    of    metal    and    lacquer    and    paste. 
Belts   that  would   circle    an   elephant's    waist. 
Collar-box,   lilac  silk,    hand-painted  one. 
Desk  clock,   that's  warranted  never  to   run. 
Eyeglass    case,    heavy    and    over-ornate. 
Fountain  pen,   one  of  the   earliest  date. 
Gloves,    of  unwearable    sizes    and    shades. 
Handkerchiefs,    dubious    patterns    and    grades. 
Inkstand,   of  hideous,    freakish  design. 
Jack-knife,    not    meant    to    be    used,    I   opine. 
Knitted  ties,   setting  on   edge  all  your  teeth. 
Library   shears,    in   a  clumsy  brass   sheath. 
Match-safe,    for    pocket    use,    made   of   bright   zinc. 
Nail-hie  with   celluloid    handle,    pale  pink. 
Opera    glasses    of    mother-of-pearl. 
Paper-weight,    glass-covered    picture   of   girl. 
Quilted    house   jacket    of    flamboyant    hues. 
Razor,  the   sort  that  nobody  could  use. 
Smoking  set,    by    a  crafts    maniac   built. 
Tobacco-bag,    made  of  burnt   leather  and   gilt. 
Umbrella,    nigh-silk,    with    handle   bedecked. 
Vest   Buttons,   art   nouveau,   flashy   effect. 
Watch    fob,   an   antique,   as  ugly  as   sin. 
Xpensive   boxes   to    keep    rubbish    in. 
Year   Book,   and   Diary  and   Calendar  Pad. 
Zephyr  knit  muffler,  or  something  as  bad! 

— Carolyn    Wells,    in   Life. 


OCWSTS  PRESCRIPTION 

EYEGLASSES 
S&wffice$ 


644  MARKET  ST.  palace  hotel 


THE  ANGLO  AND  LONDON  PARIS  NATIONAL  BANK 

Of  San  Francisco 

Paid-Up  Capital $  4.000.000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits 1.699,466.93 

Total  Resources 40,245.218.89 

Officers  : 

Hekbeet  Fleishhacker President 

Sig.  Gbeeneeaum Chairman  of  the  Board 

Washington  Dodge Vice-President 

Jos.  Feiedlandee Vice-President 

C.  F.  Hunt Vice-President 

R.  Altschul Cashier 

C.R.  Pabkee.  Assistant  Cashier  Wm.  H.  High.  Assistant  Cashier 
H.  Choynski.  Assistant  Cashier  G.R.BtraDiCK.AssistantCashier 
G.  F.  Hebe.  Assistant  Cashier       A.  L.  Langsbman.  Secretary 


The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

(The  German  Bank ) 
Savinya  Incorporated  186S       Commercial 

526   California   St.,    San   Francisco,    Cal. 
Member  of  the  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  San  Francisco 
The   following  branches  for  receipt  and  pay- 
ment of  deposits  only: 

Mission  Branch,  S.  E.  corner  Mission  and  21st  Street 

Richmond  District  Branch,  S.  W.  cor.  Clement  and  7th  Ave. 

Haight  Street  Branch,  S.  W.  cor.  Baight  and  Belvedere 

June  30th,    1913: 

Assets $55,644,983.27 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  Cash.      1,000,000.00 
Reserve  and    Contingent   Funds..      1,757,148.57 

Employees'   Pension   Fund 158,261.32 

Number   of    Depositors 62,134 


Geo.  E.  Billings    Roy  C.Ward    Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  Meussdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORMS  OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  Street,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Phone— Douglas  2283 


BONESTELL    &   CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    is 

furnished  by  us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING   PAPER  HOUSE 

118    to    124   First    Street,    corner   Minna, 

San  Francisco. 


HAMMOND 

LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 
and  PILING 


BONDS 


Established  1858 


SUTRO   &  CO 

INVESTMENT 

BROKERS 

410  Montgomery  St.        San  Francisco 


Members 
Stock  and  Bond  Exchange 


CIRCULAR 
ON   REQUEST 


J.  C.WILSON   &   CO. 

MEMBERS 

New    York    Stock    Exchange 
New    York    Cotton    Exchange 
Chicago    Board   of  Trade 
The  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange,  San  Francisco. 

MAIN  OFFICE :    MILLS   BUILDING,  San  Francisco,  Cat 

BRANCH    OFFICES: 

LOS  ANGELES  SAN  D1EG0  C0R0NAD0  BEACH 

PORTLAND,  ORE.       SEATTLE,  WASH.       VANCOUVER,  B.  C 


CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Established  1850  OF  HARTFORD 

SIXTY-THIRD  ANNUAL  STATEMENT 

Capital Jl.000.000 

Total  Assets 7.735.110 

Surplus  to  Policyholders 3,266,021 

BENJAMIN  J.  SMITH 

Manager  Pacific  Department 
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THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.  S.  BRIDGE  &  CO. 

Merchant   Tailors 
108-110  Sutter  St.  French   Bank  Bldg. 


By  Royal  Appointment    to   H.  M.    King    George    V. 

The    World-famous  Brands  of 

Gilbey's 

PURE  WINES  and  LIQUORS 

Can  now  be   obtained   in   San  Francisco.     They 
are  shipped  in  bottles  only  and  are  guaranteed  to 
oe  pure,  genuine  and  the  finest  values  obtainable. 

LULBEY'S  "SPEY-ROYAL"  SCOTCH  WHISKY.    Choicest  and  Oldest  Procurable. 
GILBEY'S  "INVALID"  PORT.    A  Pure  Vintage  Oporto  'Wine. 
GILBEY'S  "iNVALID"  SHERRY.    A  Fine  Old  Dry  Sherry. 

GILBEY'S  "  LONDON  DRY  "  GIN.    The  Purest  Spirit  Made. 

Price  List  on  Application   to  the 
DISTRIBUTORS 

THE  RATHJEN  MERCANTILE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

467-471   Ellis  Street                                                     Telephone,  Prospect  600 

Scenic  Line  East 


UNION 
PACIFIC 

SYSTEM 


Through   reservations    made  to 
Eastern  points. 


MOUNT  SHASTA 

and 
The  Beautiful 

COLUMBIA  RIVER 

Limited  Trains — Tracks  pro- 
tected by  automatic  Electric 
Block  safety  signals. 

S.  F.  BOOTH,  General  Agent 

No.  42  Powell  Street,  San  Francisco 

Phone  Sutter  2940 
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December  13,  1915. 


PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
A   chronicle   of  the   social    happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the   Bay   of    San   Francisco    will   be   found   in 
the  following  department: 

Mr  and  Mr?.  Robert  S.  Atkins  announce  the 
engagement  of  their  daughter,  Miss  Edith  Atkins. 
to  Mr.  Paul  1.  Carroll. 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Davenport  Eromfield  announce  the 
engagement  of  their  daughter,  Miss  Grace  Erom- 
field. to  Mr.  Samuel  Caldwell  Haver,  Jr.,  of  Los 
Angeles.  Miss  Eromfield  is  a  sister  of  the 
Messrs.  Gordon  and  Jack  Eromfield  and  Mrs.  Ar- 
thur   Rvan  of    New    York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Bclden  of  Ross  an- 
nounce the  engagement  of  their  daughter.  Miss 
Margaret  Belden,  to  Mr.  Sidney  Waterloo  Ford. 
Miss  Belden  is  the  sister  of  Mr.  Charles  A.  Eel- 
den,  Jr.  Mr.  Ford  is  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs  Alfred  B.  Ford  and  a  brother  of  the  Messrs. 
Bernard.  Arthur.  Jeffrey,  and  Xorman  Ford. 
The  wedding   will  take  place   in   the  spring. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Mar- 
guerite Maunderll  and  Mr.  Brooke  Low  of  Wood- 
land. Miss  Maundrell  is  the  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Harold  H.  Maundrell  and  a  sister  or  Mr.  Harold 
Maundrell.  Mr.  Low  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Edmund  Low,  whose  family  has  resided 
in  Woodland  since  early  days. 

The  wedding  of  Lieutenant  Hugo  U.  Oesterhaus, 
Jr.,  and  Miss  Helen  Downey  took  place  Thurs- 
day, December  4,  at  St  John's  Church,  Washing- 
ton,' D.  C.  The  young  couple  are  established  at 
Annapolis,  where  Lieutenant  Oesterhaus  will  be 
stationed  for  th»  next  two  years. 

From  New  York  comes  the  anouncement  of 
the  marriage  of  Miss  Esther  Moreland  and  Mr. 
Henry  E.  Oelrichs.  which  took  place  at  noon, 
Wednesday,  December  3.  Mrs.  Oelrichs  is  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Andrew  Moreland  of  Pittsburgh 
and  a  niece  of  Mrs.  George  T.  Marye.  Jr.  Mr. 
Oelrichs  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  May 
Oelrichs  and  a  brother  of  Mrs.  Peter  Martin. 
Mrs.  Leonard  Thomas,  and  Mr.  Charles  de  L. 
Oelrichs.  After  a  wedding  trip  through  Europe 
the  voung  couple  will  reside  at  Tuxedo. 

Mrs.  Toseph  S.  Oyster  has  issued  invitations  to 
an  informal  dance  Tuesday  evening.  December 
30,   at  her  home  on  Scott  Street. 

The  Misses  Harriet,  Marian,  and  Helen  Stone 
were  hostesses  at  a  dinner  Wednesday  evening. 
Accompanied  by  their  guests  they  later  attended 
the  dance  given  by  the  Messrs.  Daniel  Yolkmann 
and  Dean  Witter. 

Mrs.  Frank  P.  Deering  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  Wednesday  at  a  luncheon  and  bridge 
party. 

Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Miller  was  hostess  Tuesday  at 
a  luncheon  at  her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue.  The 
affair  was  in  honor  of  Mrs.  George  Whittell,  who 
with  her  husband  left  Thursday  for  New  York 
to  spend  the  Christmas  holidays  with  her  sons,  the 
Messrs.  George  Whittell,  Jr.,  and  Alfred  Whittell. 
Mrs.  Toseph  Donahoe  gave  a  luncheon  Tuesday 
at  her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue. 

Miss  Otilla  Laine  has  issued  invitations  to  a 
luncheon  Monday,  December  22,  at  the  Fairmont 
Hotel. 

Mrs.  Squire  V.  Mooney  was  hostess  Tuesday 
at  a  luncheon  and  bridge  party  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Edward  Shor:. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Morgan  entertained  a 
number  of  friends  Wednesday  evening  at  a  dance 
at  their  home  on   Washington    Street. 

Mrs.  M.  P.  Jones  was  the  guest  of  honor  Tues- 
day afternoon  at  a  bridge  party  given  by  her 
daughter,   Mrs.   H.    M.  A.    Miller. 

Colonel  Hamilton  Stone  Wallace,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Mrs.  Wallace  have  issued  invitations  to  a  dance 
Friday  evening,  December  26,  in  honor  of  Miss 
Marie    Louise   Winslow. 

Miss  Marian  Lee  Mailliard  will  be  the  guest  of 
honor  Monday  evening,  December  22,  when  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Ward  Mailliard  will  give  a  dance 
at  the  California  Club. 

Miss  Metha  McMahon  has  issued  invitations  to 
a  dinner  Friday  evening,  December  19,  preceding 
the  Bachelors*  and  Benedicts"  Ball  at  the  Fair- 
mont   Hotel. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Morris  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  recently  at  a  bridge  party  and  tea  at  the 
General   Hospital  at  the   Presidio.    • 

Mrs.    Charh-s   Hines   was  hostess   at   a   luncheon 
and    matinee    party    in    honor    of    Mrs.    Richmond 
P.   Davis  and   Mrs.  John    Boes  of   Salt  Lake  City. 
Mrs.  S.  R.  Merriman  gave  a  bridge  party   Mon- 
day  evening    at    her   home    at    the    Presidio. 

Mjss  Edith  Rucker  was  hostess  at  a  dinner  last 
evening.  Accompanied  by  her  guests  Miss 
Rucker  laler  attended  the  dance  given  by  Miss 
Jennie  Stone   at  the   Fairmont   Hotel. 

Mrs.  William  Waldron  entertained  a  number 
of  friends  Wednesday  at  a  luncheon  and  bridge 
party. 

The  Misses  Alice  and  Henrietta  Harrison- Smith 
gave  a  tea  Sunday  afternoon  in  honor  of  Miss 
Rehecca   Shrcvc. 

Caj-uin  Pierce  A.  Murphy.  T".  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
entertained  a  number  of  friends  at  a 
theatre  and  supper  party  Monday  evening.  The 
affair  was  in  honor  of  Miss  Sadie  Murray  and 
Lieutenant  Conger  Pratt,  whose  wedding  will  take 
place   in   January. 

el    Charles    Phillips,    U.    S.    A.,    and    Mrs 
Phillip-  r  Thursday  evening  in  honor 

of    their    daughter.     Miss    Cali     Phillips,     and    her 
fiancee,    Lieutenant    Ralph    C.    Harrison. 

Miss   Rebecca    Shreve   was  the  guest   of  honor  at 

a    luncheon     Friday     given    by     Mrs.     William     La 

kix    at    the   Francisca    Club. 

Mrs.     Atholl    McBcan    entertained    a    number    of 

friends   recently   at   a   luncheon    in    honor   of    Mrs. 

Arthur    Rose   Vincent. 

Mrs.  Robert  Hayes  Smith  was  hostess  at  a 
luncheon  Thursday  at  the  Francisca  Club  in  honor 
of    her   sister.   Miss  Helen  Nicol. 

•  linctti    Quartet   gave   their    third    and    last 
Monday    morning    at    the    home    on    Wash- 
ington   Street    of    Mrs.    William   G.    Irwin. 

Dr  Herbert  Moffitt  was  the  guest  of  honor 
Tucs<  .ay  evening  at  a  dinner  given  by  Dr.   Charles 

*  i   per    at    the    Pacific    Union    Club.      Dr. 
recently    returned     from    Germany,    where 

the   summer. 
Misses    Cora    and     Fredericka    Otis    enter- 


tained a  number  of  friends  at  tea  Tuesday  at 
iheir  home  on  Broadway.  Tbe  affair  was  in  honor 
of  the  Misses  Meiere  of  Fort  Mason. 

The  children  of  the  Infant  Shelter  give  a  re- 
ception this  afternoon  at  their  home  to  show  their 
appreciation  of  the  benefits  accrued  from  the  So- 
ciety Circus  and  Horse  Show  held  last  year  at 
Pavilion    Rink. 

Miss  Gertrude  O'Brien  has  issued  invitations  to 
a  dance  Friday  evening,  January  2,  in  honor  of 
Miss     Rebecca    Shreve. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Findlay  Monteagle  will 
entertain  a  number  of  young  people  New  \  ear  s 
Eve  at  a  dance  at  the  Century  Club. 

The  members  of  the  San  Mateo  Polo  Club  will 
give  a  vaudeville  entertainment  Saturday  evening, 
December  20.  A  musical  comedy,  "At  the  Outside 
Inn,"  will  be  presented  under  the  management  of 
Messrs.  Winfield  S.  Blake  and  H.  MacDonald 
Spencef. 

The  members  of  the  San  Jose  Golf  and  Country 
Club  entertained  a  number  of  guests  Saturday- 
evening  at  a  dinner-dance  at  their  new  club  house 
in    Alum    Rock    Canon. 

Mr.  7.  C.  Raas  is  in  receipt  of  news  from 
Paris  announcing  the  engagement  of  his  niece, 
Miss  Camille  Raas,  to  Mr.  Edgard  Molitor  of 
Brussels.  The  wedding  is  to  take  place  in  Paris 
hi  ihz  early  spring. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Miss  K.  Kono,  who  enjoys  the  distinction 
of  being  the  first  woman  ever  sent  abroad  by 
the  Japanese  government,  is  to  visit  London, 
Paris,  and  Berlin  to  study  lace  and  drawn- 
thread  making.  She  will  make  use  of  the  best 
ideas  so  obtained  with  a  view  to  putting  them 
to  practical  use  in  Japan. 

Miss  Margaret  E.  Knight,  whose  invention 
of  the  square  paper  bag  brought  her  the  deco- 
ration of  the  Royal  Legion  of  Honor  from 
Queen  Victoria  in  1871,  is  now  working  on 
her  eighty-ninth  invention  at  the  age  of 
seventy.  At  twelve  she  invented  a  covered 
shuttle,  which  is  in  general  use  in  cotton 
mills.     Miss  Knight  is  a  resident  of  the  Easu 

Professor  Charles  Riceht,  who  recently  an- 
nounced that  tuberculosis  can  be  cured,  ex- 
cept in  its  advanced  stages,  by  raw  meat  juice, 
is  a  distinguished  French  scientist  to  whom 
was  awarded  the  Xobel  prize  for  medicine 
this  year.  He  is  president  of  the  Paris  Fac- 
ulty of  Medicine,  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Medicine,  and  has  made  a  deep  study  of 
tuberculosis.  He  has  written  a  number  of 
scientific  works  and  has  long  been  a  director 
of  the  Scientific  Review. 

Lord  Peter  O'Brien,  lord  chief  justice  of 
Ireland  since  1SS9,  who  has  resigned,  owing 
to  ill  health,  is  seventy -one  years  of  age,  and 
has  been  connected  with  the  judiciary  in  Ire- 
land for  more  than  thirty  years.  He  grad- 
uated from  Trinity  College  in  1867,  became  a 
Q.  C.  soon  after,  and  gradually  worked  him- 
self up  to  the  high  place  he  has  just  quitted. 
He  became  solicitor-general  of  Ireland  in 
18S7,  attorney-general  a  year  later,  and  lord 
chief  justice  in  the  year  following. 

Professor  Schweitzer,  incumbent  of  an  im- 
portant theological  chair  in  the  University  of 
Strasburg,  Germany,  and  author  of  a  recent 
famous  volume,  "The  Quest  of  the  Historical 
Jesus,"  has  resigned  from  his  teaching  post 
and  volunteered  for  mission  work  in  Central 
Africa.  He  is  a  graduate  in  medicine  as  well 
as  theology,  and  among  the  African  savages 
will  work  for  the  healing  of  bodies  as  well  as 
souls.  Xo  parallel  instance  of  a  theological 
professor  going  to  be  a  rank-and-file  mission- 
ary in  a  barbarian  country-  is  recalled  to  com- 
pare with  this. 

Prince  Alexis  Karageorgevich,  who  has 
taken  up  his  residence  in  America  with  his 
American  bride,  who  was  Mrs.  Huger  Pratt 
of  Cleveland,  is  a  claimant  to  the  throne  of 
Servia.  He  fought  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Servian  army  as  an  enlisted  man  in  the  war 
with  the  Turks.  The  prince  is  a  cousin  of 
King  Peter  of  Servia,  and  asserts  that  he  is 
entitled  to  the  throne.  Following  the  assassi- 
nation of  King  Alexander  and  Queen  Draga 
end  the  accession  of  King  Peter,  Prince 
Alexis  was  exiled  to  Paris.  He  lived  there 
until  the  Balkan  war. 

Francis  Barton  Gummere,  who  has  been  en- 
rolled as  a  member  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Letters  in  the  department  of 
literature,  is  professor  of  English  at  Haver- 
ford  College.  Haverford,  Pennsylvania.  He 
is  the  author  of  text-books  on  rhetoric  and 
grammar,  and  is  a  recognized  authority  on 
philology,  having  studied  in  the  German  uni- 
versities for  several  years.  In  1881  he  ob- 
tained a  Ph.  D.  from  the  University  of  Frei- 
burg. Of  his  technical  works  the  best  known 
are  "The  English  Metaphor,"  "The  Handbook 
of  Poetics,"   and  "Germanic  Origins." 

Hsu  Sze  Kan,  the  new  Chinese  consul- 
general  to  San  Francisco,  is  one  of  China's 
foremost  litterateurs.  He  is  a  native  Can- 
tonese, aged  forty  years,  and  when  a  youth 
cast  his  fortunes  with  Kank  YVu  Wei,  the 
great  Chinese  reformer  and  colleague  of 
Leong  Chi  Chew.  As  a  pupil  of  the  former  he 
made  a  hasty  exit  from  Peking  to  save  his 
neck  from  the  wrath  of  the  Empress  Dowager 
because  he  had  helped  to  put  reform  ideas 
into  the  head  of  the  late  Emperor  Kwang 
Hsu.  Hsu  fled  to  Japan  and  came  to  San 
Francisco  a  year  later,  remaining  here  for 
some  time  as  editor  of  the  Chinese  World. 
For    the    past    twelve    years    he    has    traveled 


almost  constantly  in  Europe,  America,  and 
the  Far  East  as  a  lecturer  on  political  reform. 
After  the  amnesty  to  political  exiles  of  the 
Tsi  An  regime  he  returned  to  China  and  made 
a  tour  of  Mexico  and  British  Columbia,  in- 
vestigating the  commercial  and  banking  sys- 
tems of   those  countries. 


The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Latham  McMul- 
lin  has  been  brightened  by  the  advent  of  a 
daughter.  Mrs.  McMullin,  who  was  formerly 
Miss  Molly  Thomas,  is  a  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  Thomas. 


In  Spain  the  "hour  system"  prevails  in  the 
theatres.  The  theatre-goer  does  not  expect  to 
spend  an  entire  evening  listening  to  a  play, 
but  usually  drops  in  for  an  hour,  during  which 
time  he  hears  a  complete  playlet,  often  of 
several  acts.  There  are  usually  four  of  these 
"hours"  during  the  evening,  the  first  beginning 
at  a  quarter  after  seven,  the  second  at  half- 
past  eight,  the  third  at  a  quarter  to  ten,  and 
the  fourth  and  last  at  eleven.  So  little  do 
they  expect  the  same  audience  to  stay  through 
the  entire  programme  that  not  infrequently 
the  same  play  is  repeated  during  the  evening. 
Seats  are  seldom  reserved,  except  for  grand 
opera. 

«*» 

Otis  Skinner  is  due  at  the  Columbia  The- 
atre shortly  after  the  first  of  the  year  and 
will  head  the  big  organization  appearing  in 
the    spectacular   production    of    "Kismet." 


l  c&rs 

"A  cake  of  pre- 
vention is  worth  a 
box  of  cure." 

Don't  wait  until 
the  mischief's  done 
before  using  Pears' 
Soap. 

There's  no  pre- 
ventive so  good  as 
Pears'  Soap. 

Established  in  1789. 
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"The  Gift  Center" 


Gifts  for  Him 
and  Gifts  for  Her 

Gifts  for  One 
and  Gifts  for  All 


That's  it!     It's  the  whole-hearted  way 

we  go  into  this  question  of  "GIFTS" 

that  gets  us  the  business;  and  we  don't 

stop  at  the  adults,  we  do 

just  as  big  a  business  in 

Gifts  for  Boys 

WE'VE  oceans  of  useful,  delightful  and  much  wanted  presents 
for  boys.  INITIALED  Handkerchiefs,  white  w:th  colored 
borders,  three  in  a  gift  box  for  25c — SUSPENDERS,  and  tie 
to  match,  in  gift  box,  for  50c — FOUR-IN-HAND  Ties,  three, 
in  a  gift  box,  $1 — SILK  TIE  and  Silk  Handkerchief  to  match, 
in  dainty  gift  box,  75c — "CROSS"  London  gloves,  per  pair, 
$1.50— BATH  ROBES  (for  big  and  little  bovs)  from  $3.50 
—FINE  SWEATERS  from  $1.50— PARTY  SUITS  from 
$7.50  —  OVERCOATS  from  $5  —  RAINCOATS  from 
$3.50  —  HATS  from  $1.50 — and  hundreds  of  gifts  in  our 
leather  goods  department  from  75c. 

Gifts  for  Girls 

WE  HAVE  a  magnificent  assortment  of  beautiful  and  most 
useful  Christmas  presents  from  50c  up  for  girls,  but  we  want 
to  draw  special  attention  to  those  excellent  gifts  in  our  leather 
goods  department — gifts  that  will  last  a  lifetime — "  MARK 
CROSS"  work-baskets,  exquisitely  built  and  lined,  from  $4.50 
—OXFORD  BAGS  for  traveling,  real  saddle  stitched, 
SPECIAL,  $5  — TRINKET  Boxes  from  $1  —  CASED 
Scissors  from  $1.75— HANDKERCHIEF  Cases  from  $2.50 
-  MANICURE  CASES  from  $1.50  —  UMBRELLAS 
from  $2.50 — really  worth-while  presents  for  b'g  girls. 


"  The  House  of  Courtesy  " 
Clothiers  to  Men,  Women  and  Children 


Market  at  Stockton 
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PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Rose  Vincent  have  ar- 
rived from  their  home  in  Ireland  and  will  remain 
until  after  the  holidays  with  Mrs.  Vincent's  par- 
ents, Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Bourn,  at  their  home 
on    Webste:    Street, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Treat  and  their  daughter. 
Miss  Myra  Treat,  have  returned  to  town  after 
having  spent  the  summer  in  their  country  home  in 
Belvedere,  and  are  occupying  an  apartment  on 
Pacific    Avenue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  W.  Harris  have  gone 
to    Los   Angeles    for   a    ten  days'    visit. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Murphy  is  expected  home  Monday 
from  New  York,  where  she  has  been  spending 
three    weeks    with    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Francis   Carolan. 

Mrs.  II.  P.  Miller  has  arrived  for  a  week's  visit 
from  her  home,  Earlton  Lodge,  Montecito,  Santa 
Barbara.  Her  son,  Mr.  Carlton^  Eaiie  Miller,  who 
is  a  junior  at  Vale  College,  will  arrive  on  the 
19th  instant  to  spend  the  holidays  with  his  mother. 

Mrs.  Joseph  M.  Masten,  Miss  Eugenia  Masten, 
and  Mr.  Stuart  Masten  have  gone  East  to  spend 
Christmas  with  Mr.  Kendall  Masten,  who  is  at- 
tending  the    University  of   Pennsylvania. 

Miss  Marian  Stovel  has  returned  from  Grass 
Valley,  where  she 'was  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Genrge   Starr   and   Miss   Dorothy   ttarr. 

Dr.  Emil  Schmoll  has  returned  from  a  brief 
visi:    in    New    York. 

Miss  Virginia  Jolliffe,  who  has  been  spending 
a  few  days  with  Mrs.  Walter  S.  Martin,  has  re- 
turned   to    town. 

Mrs.  Richard  P.  Hammond  has  decided  to  re- 
main in  the  East  during  the  winter,  so  will  not 
return  with  her  mother,  Mrs.  James  Potter  Lang- 
home,  who  is  expected  home  next  week. 

Mr.  Walter  S.  Martin  will  arrive  Monday  from 
New  York,  where  he  went  a  few  weeks  ago  to 
see  his  brother,  Mr.  Peter  Martin,  whose  continued 
illness  is  causing  his  family  great  anxiety. 

The  Misses  Morrison  have  returned  to  their 
home  in   San  Jose  after   a   few  days'   visit   in   town. 

Dr.  Millicent  Cosgrave  has  returned  from  a  visit 
ill    ti'--:    East. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Barr  Baker  are  expected 
from  New  York  December  20.  They  will  spend  a 
month  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  P.  Fuller,  Jr.,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.    Roy  M.  Pike. 

Mrs.  Harlow  P.  Bancroft  and  her  daughter, 
Miss  Evelyn  Bancroft,  write  interesting  accounts 
of  their  travels  in  Europe.  They  will  spend  the 
holidays  in  Dresden,  whence  they  will  go  to  the 
Riviera.  Mr.  Bancroft  will  join  them  later,  ac- 
companying   them    home    next    summer. 

Mrs.  Loring  B.  Doe  and  her  daughter.  Miss 
Dorothy  Doe,  are  en  route  home  from  Europe. 
They  sailed  on  the  Amerika  and  will  remain  in 
New    York  until  after  Christmas. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Bromley  Jansen,  Jr.. 
are  established  in  an  apartment  on  Washington 
Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Pierson  Hamilton  (for 
merly  Miss  Anne  Morgan)  have  been  spending 
the  past  week  in  New  Orleans  en  route  to  then 
home   in   New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Patrick  Calhoun  have  been  at 
the  Hotel  St.  Francis  since  their  arrival  from 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Miss  Anne  Peters  is  contemplating  a  visit  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  where  she  will  be  the  guest 
ot    Miss    Esther    Denny. 

Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott  will  ieave  soon  after  the 
holidays   for  a  visit  in  Southern  California. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Hill,  Jr.,  who  went  East 
a  few  weeks  ago,  will  remain  in  New  York  until 
after  the  holidays  with   Mrs.  Horace  Hill,  Sr. 

Miss  Lillian  Hall  has  returned  to  her  home  in 
Chicago   after   a   visit   with    friends    in   this   city. 

Mrs.  Mary  Grayson  Hinckley,  and  the  Misses 
Helen,  Marian,  and  Georgia  Hinckley  are  estab- 
lished for  the  winter  on  Van  Ness  and  Pacific 
Avenues.  They  have  been  joined  recently  by  Mr. 
Grayson  Hinckley,  who  will  be  in  town  during 
the  next  few  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  H.  Proctor  and  Mr.  ana 
Mrs.  Louis  McDermott  are  expected  home  shortly 
from  a  visit  in  the   East. 

Miss  Maud  Younger  is  home  again  after  many 
months'  absence  in  Europe.  While  in  Paris  she 
visited  her  father,  Dr.  William  J.  Younger,  at  his 
home   on   the    Avenue    Marceau. 

Mrs.  Frank  Godfrey  and  her  little  daughter, 
Betty,  have  come  from  San  Diego  to  spend  Christ- 
mas   with    their    relatives. 

Miss  Ernestine  McNear  spent  the  week-end  in 
Burlingame  as  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Felton 
Elk'ins. 

Mr.  and  Mis.  George  Volkman,  Miss  Johanna 
Volkman,  and  Miss  Edith  Treanor  returned 
Wednesday  from  Europe,  where  they  have  been 
traveling    during    the    past    ten    months. 

Dr.  William  Boericke  and  Mrs.  Boeriche  have 
sold  their  home  in  Berkeley  and  are  residing  on 
Jackson  Street,  near  Stciner,  having  leased  the 
house  formerly  occupied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
L.    Cadwaladei. 

Mr.  Richard  Tobin  has  returned  from  Europe, 
where  he  spent  the  summer  months,  and  is  again 
at  his  home  in  San  Mateo. 

Miss  Polly  Voting,  an  army  gir!  from  Van- 
couver Barracks,  is  visiting  Miss  Harriet  Pomeroy 
at  her  home  on  Clay  Street.  Miss  Young  is  the 
daughter  of  Colonel  George  Young.  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Mrs.    Young. 

Mrs.  Milo  M.  Potter  has  been  spending  the  past 
week  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mrs.  John  Polhemus  will  leave  shortly  for  New 
York,  where  she  will  meet  Mr.  Polhemus,  who  is 
en  route  home  from  Guatemala.  They  will  spend 
several  months  in  the  East. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Morgan  Grace  and  their 
little  son  left  Thursday  lor  New  York  en  route  to 
London,  where  they  will  spend  the  holidays  with 
Mrs.  Grace,  Sr.  They  are  planning  to  spend  the 
next  six  months  in  Europe,  returning  home  in 
Ma.:. 

Judge  William  P.  Lawlor  and  Mrs.  Lawlor  have 
returned  from  their  wedding  trip  and  are  at  the 
Fairmont    Hotel. 

Major  Qark  Collins,  U.  S.  A.,  who  arrived  from 
Washington,    D.    C,    recently,    has    been    spending 


the  past  few  weeks  with  friends  in  this  city.  He 
was  formerly  stationed  at  the  Presidio  and  will 
leave  shortly  for  his  new  post  at  the  Presidio, 
Monterey 

Lieutenant  Ralph  C.  Harrison,  U.  5.  A.,  has 
been  granted  a  leave  of  absence  for  two  months. 
He  will  be  married  January  3  to  Miss  Cali  Phillips 
and  after  a  brief  wedding  trip  they  will  reside 
at  Fort  Winfield   Scott. 

Colonel  James  A.  Irons,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Irons  sailed  on  the  transport  Thomas  for  Tokyo, 
where  Colonel  Irons  has  been  appointed  military 
attach.;. 

Captain  Louis  S.  Chappelear,  L*.  S.  A.,  after 
a  three  months'  leave  of  absence,  will  assume  his 
duties  at  Fort  Miley,  where  he  has  been  assigned 
the  command  of  the  Twenty-Fifth   Company. 

Major  L.  K.  Burgess,  U.  S.  A.,  has  arrived 
from  Fort  Morgan,  Alabama,  and  has  assumed  his 
duties  as  material  officer  for  the  Pacific  Coast 
Artillery    District    at    Fort    Miley. 

Major  Henry  H.  Whitney,  L*.  S.  A.,  who  until 
recently  has  been  on  duty  in  Manila,  has  been 
assigned  as  adjutant  of  the  Third  Division  in  this 
city. 

Captain  Charles  E.  Brigham,  V.  S.  A.,  is  re- 
lieved from  assignment  with  the  One  Hundred 
and  Sixty-Sixth  Company  and  is  ordered  to  Fort 
Monroe,  Virginia,  as  instructor  of  the  Coast  Artil- 
lery   School. 

Lieutenant  Adna  R.  Chaffee.  Jr.,  U.  S.  A.,  at- 
tached to  the  Seventh  Cavalry,  sailed  on  the 
Thomas  for  the  Philippines,  where  he  will  join 
hij    regiment. 

Lieutenant-Commander  S.  I.  M.  Major,  U.  S. 
N.,  spent  a  few  days  in  this  city  en  route  from 
Mexico  to  Washington,  D.  C,  where  he  will  re- 
main a  month  before  sailing  for  Europe.  Mr. 
Major  has  been  appointed  naval  attache  in  Paris 
and  will  spend  the  next  three  years  in  Paris  and 
£:.   Petersburg. 

Dr.  Oliver  Dwight  Norton,  U.  S.  N..  and  Mrs. 
Norton  left  last  week  for  Washington,  D.  C.  Dr. 
Norton  will  retire  from  the  navy  owing  to  con- 
tinued   il!    health. 

Mrs.  U.  R.  Webb,  wife  of  Dr.  Webb,  U.  S.  N., 
has  returned  from  the  Philippines  and  has  taken 
t,  hous-J   in   Yallejo. 

Mrs.  Albert  P.  Niblack  is  established  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  where  she  will  remain  during  her 
husband's  duty  at  sea.  Captain  Niblack  was  for- 
merly  nava!   attacho   in    Berlin. 


THE   CITY  IN  GENERAL. 

Wakefield  Baker,  president  of  the  Baker  & 
Hamilton  Company,  and  one  of  the  best- 
known  hardware  men  of  the  Pacific  Coast, 
fell  unconscious  on  the  ferryboat  Encinal  Sun- 
day evening  and  died  in  a  few  minutes. 
Death  was  due  to  heart  failure.  His  wife 
was  with  him  at  the  time.  The  deceased  was 
the  son  of  Livingston  L.  Baker,  one  of  the 
California  pioneers  and  founder  of  the  pres- 
ent firm  of  Baker  &  Hamilton.  He  was  also 
president  of  the  Portland  Cement  Company 
and  of  the  California  Building  Materials 
Company,  and  a  director  of  the  Mercantile 
National  Bank,  Savings  Union  Bank  and 
Trust  Company,  and  other  corporations.  He 
was  born  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  forty- 
seven  years  ago  and  upon  his  father's  death 
in  1S92  assumed  control  of  the  business.  Ten 
years  ago  he  served  as  president  of  the  Pa- 
cific Union  Club.  He  was  also  a  member  of 
the  Pioneer  and  Bohemian  clubs.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  widow,  who  was  Miss  Coralie 
Thomas  of  Sausalito,  and  by  three  children, 
Livingston  L.  Baker,  Wakefield  Baker,  Jr., 
and  Miss  Marian  Baker.  The  funeral  took 
place  Wednesday  from  the  family  home  on 
Pacific    Avenue. 


Colonel  Alexander  G.  Hawes,  an  eminent 
citizen  for  forty  years  and  one  of  the  earliest 
members  of  the  Bohemian  Club,  died  last 
Saturday  in  Honolulu.  Colonel  Hawes  was 
born  in  Vermont  eighty-two  years  ago.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  entered 
active  service  as  a  captain  in  the  Ninth  Illi- 
nois Infantry  and  quickly  earned  promotion 
and  a  reputation  for  gallantry.  His  war  rec- 
ord was  a  splendid  one.  During  most  of  his 
life  here  he  was  manager  of  the  New  York 
Life  Insurance  Company.  He  retired  from 
active   business   after   the   fire   of    1906. 


San  Francisco  entered  into  ownership  of  the 
Presidio  and  Ferries  street-car  line  at  mid- 
night Wednesday.  In  the  afternoon  the  board 
of  supervisors  met  in  special  session  and  au- 
thorized the  payment  of  $50,000  to  the  Pre- 
sidio and  Ferries  Company  on  account  of  the 
purchase  price  of  the  road. 


The  committee  on  maritime  affairs  and  har- 
bors of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  repre- 
sentatives of  thirty-five  shipping  concerns  in 
this  city  assembled  Tuesday  afternoon  in  pro- 
test against  what  the  committee  terms  objec- 
tionable features  of  the  seamen's  bill  now  be- 
fore the  House  of  Representatives.  It  wa* 
decided  to  call  a  public  meeting  on  the  floor 
of  the  Merchants'  Exchange  Friday  afternoon 
at  2;30  p.  m.,  at  which  time  the  committee 
appointed  at  Tuesday's  meeting  by  Captain 
Matson  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  pre- 
sented the  form  of  protest  to  be  hurried  to 
Washington. 


A  model  of  the  proposed  municipal  opera 
house  designed  for  the  Civic  Centre  was 
shown  Wednesday  afternoon  on  the  main  floor 
of  the  Merchants'  Exchange.  It  was  un- 
veiled with  formal  ceremonies.  Members  of 
the  board  of  supervisors  and  representatives 
of  the  San  Francisco  Musical  Association  and 
other  organizations   were   in   attendance. 


It's  the  Cocoa 

YOU  WANT  TO  KNOW 

Because  IMPERIAL  is  the  purest, 
finest  and  most  delicious  cocoa 
money  can  buy. 

It  was  made  to  compete  with 
the  highest-priced  cocoas  in  the 
world,  and  has  succeeded  to  the 
complete  satisfaction  of  the  D. 
Ghirardelh  Company,  which  was 
enabled  to  manufacture  it  only 
after  much  study,  many  trials  and 
large  expenditure  of  money  for 
special  machinery. 

True,  it  costs  a  little  more  than 
ordinary  makes,  but  it  is  so  far 
superior  that  it  goes  farther,  is  more 
easily  digested  than  others  and  has 
a  flavor  that  no  other  cocoa  ever 
had. 


Sold  by  all  best  grocers.     Say 

Ghirardelli's   IMPERIAL,   and 

see  that  you  get  it. 


Detail  of  Mural  Paintings  in  the 

HOTEL  ST.  FRANCIS  CAFE 

The  most  beautifully  decorated  public  room  in  the  world 


Dancing  and  Other 
Attractions 


alace 

San  Fr; 


Hotel 


New  Year's  Eve 


For  tables  apply  to 

OTTO  HAEBERLI 

Maitre  d'Hotel 


U     I     COR0NABO  BEAO^CAUTORNIA   \-^ 


AMERICAN  PLAN 

Coronado's  gay  Winter  season  is  in  full  swing. 
The  social  calendar  is  crowded  with  brilliant 
events.  Banquets,  daIIs.  dinner  parties  and 
other  social  affairs  keep  guests  delightfully  inter- 
ested. The  weekly  afternoon  tango  teas  and 
dances  are  immensely  popular 

Polo  Season  Opens  January  1>  t 

Write  for  Booklet 

JOHN  J.  HERNAN,  Manager.  Coronado  Beach.  Cal. 

H.  F.  Norcross,  Agent,  334  Soath  Spring  Sl,  L-s  Angeles,  CaL 


MAJESTIC     HOTEL 

Northwest    Cor.  Sutter   and   Gough   Sts. 

UNDER  NEW  MANAGEMENT 

Most  attractive  Family  Hotel  in  San  Francisco. 
Excellent  cuisine.    Moderate  rates.     Special  in- 
ducements to  permanent  guest-1.     Inspection  in- 
vited. MRS  JOSEPHINE  LIBBY.  Lessee. 
FREDERIC    GEORGE.  Manager. 


Hotel  Oakland 

OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 

Busine  5  and  Social  Centre  of  Oakland 

Every  one  of  its  J-tO  ronm>  has  Outside  Exposure 

l. No  Court  Rooms) 

RATES  $150  PER  DAY  AND  UPWARDS 

European  Plan 

Advantageous  Rates  to  Permanent  Guests 

SERVICE  AND  CUISINE  UNSIRPAS^ED 

Free  Bus  Meets  Trains 

Under  Management  oi  Victor  Reiter. 


STERN  DACIFIC 


THE     SCENIC     ROUTE    TO    THE     EAST 

Thiwh  the  Grand  Capon  of  Ihe  Feather  Rircr  and  the  Rojal  Gory,  Grand  Canon  of  the  Arkansas 

PASSENGERS   ARRIVE  AND   DEPART 

leave                   UNION    FERRY   DEPOT,   FOOT  OF  MARKET  STREET  arrive 

{Stockton,    Sacramento,    Marysville,     Oroville,     Portola,  

Doyle,  Wlnnemucca,  Elko,  Salt  Lake  City,  Ogden,  Provo,  I     B.JU    a.m. 

Grand  Junction,  Glenwood    Springs,    Pueblo,   Colorado  >           

Springs,      Denver,     Kansas    City,     St.    Louis,    Omaha,  6:30  p.m. 

Chicago  and  the  East y-v.:. :y\ V  ,J 

|  Oakland,     San     Leandro,     Hayward,     Niles,     Idylwood,  | 

4:10   p.m.    \   Pleasanton,  Livermore,  Altamont,  Carbona,  Lathrop  and  c  lu.^ua.m. 

Electric  Lighted  Pullman  Observation  Sleeper  on  Train  Leaving  San  Francisco  9:1  0  a.m. 

Through  Standard  and  Tourist  Sleeping  Cars  to  above  destinations  in  connection  witn : 

BURLINGTON  MISSOURI    PACIFIC  ROCK   ISLAND 

{665  Market  St..  Palace  Hotel— Western  Pacific.  Denver  &  Bio  Grande.  Mis- 
souri Pacific  and  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern. . .  .Phone  Sutter  1651 
685  Market  St.-Burllneton  Route Pnone  Kearny  3669 
691  Market  St..  Hearst  Bld(r.-Rock  Island  Lines -J.**0™  SuMer.|iI 
Union  Ferry  Depot Pbone  Kearny^ 4980 
1326  Broadway.  Oakland Pnone  Oakland  132 
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A  Receipt  for  Your 
Holiday  Package 

If  you  ship  that  gift  by  Wells  Fargo, 
you  will  get  a  receipt.  You  will  also  get 
free  insurance  up  to  $50. 

You  can  turn  over  your  responsibility 
along  With  your  package — you  know  that 
you  hold  a  receipt. 

Speed  Your  Gifts  by  Wells  Fargo 

WELLS  FARGO  &  COMPANY  EXPRESS 

Carriers  to  All  Parts  of  the   World 


PUTTING  GREEN 

A  fertilizer  for  lawns,  flowers  and  vegetables— 
practically  odorless:  packed  in  air-tight  cans  of 
10  pounds  each. 

Ask  your  grocer.  If  he  hasn't  it,  telephone 
Fertilizer  Department 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

712  Townsend  Street,  San  Francisco 


COOK'S  TOURS 


For  the  Discriminating  Traveler 

Europe — Round  the  World 

BEST  BODTES         BEST  SERVICE 

Railroad  and  Steamship  Tickets 


BY  ALL  LINES 


Office,  689  Market  St.,  S.  F. 

Cook's  Travelers'  Checks  good  everywhere 


NORTH 
GERMAN 
LLOYDI 

LONDON -PARIS— BREMEN 

Kronprinzf-'ssin  Cecile Jan.  20 

Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  Grosse.  .Feb.  10 

Kronprinzessin  Cecilie Feb.  21 

Fast  Mail  Sailings. 

•Bremen Dec.  27 

George  Washington Jan.    3 

iBarbarossa Jan.  10 

•Plymouth  and  Bremen. 

rBremen  direct. 

One  cabin  (II) 

Baltimore  -  Bremen    direct;     one 

cabin  (II);  Wednesdays. 

Sailings  on  SATURDAY  for 

THE  MEDITERRANEAN 

Prinzess  Irene Thursday-,  Jan.    8 

Berliu Jan.  31 

Through   rates  from  New  York  to 

SOUTH  AMERICA      Via  Europe 

Egypt.  India  and  the  Far  East 

Independent  trips 

Around    the  World,  $617.70 

First  class  throughout 

Three  winter  cruises  to  the 

WEST  „      PANAMA 

INDIES  **  CANAL 

By  S.  S.  "GROSSER  KURFUERST  " 
JAN.  14.  FEB.  12,  MAR.  19 
Rate  $160  up  — 21   to  29  Days 

Cruises  include  all  ports  of  inter- 
est in  the  West  Indies.   Write  for  our 
new  booklet  "To  [he  Canal  and  Caribbean." 
Travelers'  Checks  C-ood  All  Over  the  World. 

OELRICHS  &  CO..  General  Agts  ,  S 
Broadway.  N.  Y.;  Robert  Capelle, 
General  Pacific  Coast  Agent.  250 
Powell  St.,  near  St.  Francis  Hotel 
and  Geary  St..  San  Francisco. 


Romeike's  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

Will  send  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which 
may_  appear  about  you,  your  friends,  or  any 
subject  on  which  you  want  to  be  "up  to  date." 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads 
650  daily  papers  and  over  2000  weeklies  and 
magazines,  in  fact,  every  paper  of  importance 
publish  d  in  the  United  States,  for  5000  suD- 
scriber*,  and,  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  and  pasted 
on  si  ?s  giving  name  and  date  of  paper,  and 
are  ■  jiled  day  by  day. 

\V  <te  for  circular  and  terms. 

HENRY    ROMEIKE 
6-110    Seventh   Avenue,   New   York  City. 
■inches:  London,  Paris,   Berlin,   Sydney. 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


Waiter — How  did  you  find  your  steak,  sir? 
Diner — Oh,  quite  easily ;  I  lifted  up  my  po- 
tatoes.— Judge. 

Wifey — Anyhow,  a  woman's  mind  is  always 
cleaner  than  a  man's.  Hubby — It  ought  to  be. 
It  changes  ofteher. — Illinois  Siren. 

"What  became  of  that  fellow  Tweedley  ?" 
"Oh,  he  opened  a  shop."  "Doing  well?" 
"No — doing  time.  He  was  caught  in  the  act." 
— Punch. 

"Why  do  you  say  that  Brown  is  smarter 
than  you  are  ?"  "Why,  you  see,  he  had  a 
chance  once  to  marry  my  wife — and  didn't. — 
New  York  World. 

"It  is  hard  to  take  the  measure  of  great 
financiers."  "Oh,  I  don't  know  !  With  some 
of  them  it  is  done  by  the  Bertillon  system." — 
Baltimore   American. 

"I  suppose  your  elections  are  intended  to 
decide  who  shall  hold  office?"  "Sometimes. 
But  this  one  is  to  decide  who  shall  be  made 
to  let  go." — Washington  Star. 

"She's  as  pretty  as  a  picture,"  said  the 
young  man.  "Yes,"  replied  the  young  woman, 
with  a  glance  at  her  rival's  complexion,  "and 
hand-painted,   too." — Houston  Post. 

"I'm  going  to  sell  kisses  at  the  charity  ba- 
zaar. Do  you  think  $1  a  kiss  is  too  high?" 
"Oh,  no ;  people  expect  to  be  robbed  at  these 
charity   affairs." — New   York   Globe. 

"I  wouldn't  marry  the  handsomest  man 
that  ever  lived,"  she  said  with  unnecessary 
emphasis.  "I'm  sorry,"  he  replied.  "I've  al- 
ways liked  you  so  much." — Chicago  Record- 
Herald. 

"The  time  will  come,"  thundered  a  suf- 
fragist orator,  "when  women  will  get  a  man's 
wages  ?"  "Yes,"  sadly  muttered  a  man  on 
the  rear  seat,  "next  Saturday  night !" — Stray 
Stories. 

Briggs — What  did  your  wife  say  about  your 
staying  out  so  late  the  other  night  ?  Griggs 
— Don't  ask  me  yet.  When  she  gets  through 
with  the  subject  I'll  condense  it  for  you. — 
Boston  Transcript. 

"Is  that  a  man  or  deer  in  that  thicket?'5 
"I  guess  it's  safe  to  call  it  a  deer,"  opined 
the  guide.  "If  it  had  been  a  man  he  would 
have  taken  a  shot  at  us  by  this  time." — 
Washington  Herald. 

The  Struggling  Lawyer  (pompously) — Any- 
thing unusual  happen  while  I  was  out? 
Office  Boy  (after  some  thought) — Yes'r. 
There  wasn't  any  debt  collectors  called. — 
Yonkers    Statesman. 

"What  on  earth  is  the  matter  with  you, 
Lizzie  ?  One  day  you  are  gay  and  happy, 
and  the  next  day  you  are  down  in  the  dumps 
and  looking  as  if  you  wanted  to  die  !"  "Well, 
what  of  it?  Can't  you  see  that  I'm  in  half- 
mourning  now?" — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Minister — So  you've  turned  over  a  new 
leaf,  Sandy.  I  was  indeed  glad  to  see  you 
at  our  prayer-meeting  last  night.  Sandy  (vil- 
lage reprobate) — Is  that  whaur  I  wis  ?  I 
did'na  ken  whaur  I  had  been  efter  I  left  the 
pub. — London    Opinion. 

"Oh,  Will,"  she  said,  moving  a  trifle  closer 
to  him,  "I  am  so  glad  you  are  not  rich! 
They  say  that  some  of  those  millionaires  re- 
ceive threatening  letters  saying  that  some- 
thing dreadful  will  happen  to  them  if  they 
don't  pay  the  writers  sums  of  money."  "Oh, 
is  that  all  ?"  replied  Will.  "Why,  I  get 
plenty  of  such  letters." — Yonkers  Statesman. 

"What  do  you  want  ?"  demanded  Mr. 
Newlywed,  as  he  confronted  the  tramp  at  the 
door  of  his  little  week-end  cottage  down  in 
the  country.  "Breakfast  or  work?"  "Both, 
sir,"  the  wayfarer  timidly  ventured  in  reply. 
"H'm  !"  said  Mr.  Newlywed;  and  disappeared 
momentarily  into  the  house.  Presently  he 
returned,  carrying  a  large  piece  of  bread. 
"Then  eat  that,"  he  exclaimed  savagely,  "and 
you'll   have   both  !" — Houston   Post. 
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The  President  and  the  Carabao  Club. 

The  Gridiron  Club  of  Washington  is  an  association 
of  non-official  and  professedly  irresponsible  funmakers 
who  through  long  practice  and  fixed  tradition  have  ac- 
quired the  privilege  of  burlesquing  whomever  or  what- 
ever may  chance  to  be  at  the  fore  in  national  life. 
When  the  Gridironers  gather  around  their  dinner-table 
all  the  bars  are  down — there  are  no  exemptions,  no  re- 
strictions save  those  of  decency  and  taste.  Distin- 
guished men  in  and  out  of  public  life — even  including 
the  President — habitually  attend  these  dinners  with  the 
understanding  that  they  take  what  comes  without  preju- 
dice and  without  resentment. 

But  the  Carabao  Club  of  Washington  is  quite  an- 
other sort  of  association.  It  is  composed  of  officers 
of  the  army  and  navy  who  served  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  in  the  four  years  succeeding  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  Its  membership  is  made  up  of  men 
who  are  or  have  been  connected  with  official  life.  All 
'  of  them  are  subject  to  the  limitations  of  representative 
character  and  of  a  certain  unspoken  but  none  the  less 
obligatory  discipline.     Furthermore  the  Carabao  Club, 


as  an  institution  relatively  new  and  composed  of  men  of 
presumably  serious  purpose,  has  not  through  practice 
and  tradition  acquired  license  to  handle  men  and  things 
without  gloves  as  in  the  case  of  the  Gridiron  Club. 

Now  it  is  quite  a  serious  matter  when  a  group  of 
men  representative  of  the  army  and  navy  publicly  take 
issue  with  the  government  and  carry  forward  even  in 
burlesque  a  performance  which  reflects  upon  the  wis- 
dom, the  dignity,  and  the  authority  of  the  agents  of 
government.  If  not  in  a  positive  sense  a  mark  of  in- 
subordination it  is  at  least  out  of  propriety,  out  of 
taste. 

The  administration — in  other  words  the  government 
— is  enforcing  certain  policies  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
and  elsewhere.  Whether  these  policies  be  wise  or 
foolish  are  matters  of  legitimate  private  opinion,  but 
hardly  matters  suitable  for  public  expressions  of  opinion 
on  the  part  of  officers  of  the  army  and  navy.  "Theirs 
not  to  reason  why,"  said  Mr.  Tennyson;  and  there  was 
not  only  poetry  but  sober  truth  in  the  declaration. 
Therefore  when  the  Carabao  Club  met  at  dinner  in 
Washington  on  Monday  night  and  carried  through  a 
programme  of  open  ridicule  and  some  vulgarity,  all 
aimed  at  the  administration,  the  thing  was  out  of  keep- 
ing, out  of  form,  beyond  the  lines  of  a  due  respect. 

That  President  Wilson  has  acted  wisely  in  a  marked 
exhibition  of  pique  we  will  not  say.  But  he  had  a 
right  to  feel  that  the  doings  at  the  Carabao  dinner  were 
an  impropriety  and  in  a  sense  an  affront.  He  was 
quite  right  as  a  mark  of  his  displeasure  in  resigning  from 
the  honorary  membership  to  which  the  club  had  elected 
him.  This  of  itself,  supplemented  by  a  quiet  word  on 
the  part  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  army  and  navy  to  the 
members  of  the  club,  should  have  been  sufficient.  In 
going  further  we  think  the  President  has  made  over- 
much of  a  trivial  incident.  But  broadly  speaking  the 
club  was  wrong  and  the  President  right.  If  officers  of 
the  army  and  navy  are  to  be  permitted  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment upon  the  course  of  government  and  to  pass  public 
criticism  upon  administrative  policies,  however  such 
criticism  may  be  veiled  under  the  license  of  burlesque, 
the  practice  can  but  result  in  a  weakening  of  the  force 
which  rests  upon  unquestioning  loyalty  and  in  uncritical 
discipline.  t 

A  Weary  and  Disgusted  Public. 

Portland,  Oregon,  held  a  special  election  last  week 
under  one  or  more  of  the  fancy  provisions  of  its  self- 
starting  system  for  the  purpose  of  amending  the  munici- 
pal charter.  Fifteen  proposals  were  submitted — some 
good,  some  bad,  according  to  the  local  newspapers. 
When  the  votes  were  counted  it  was  found  that  the 
whole  fifteen  had  been  defeated  by  a  vote  averaging 
about  three  to  one.  The  Oregonian  thus  summarizes 
the  "reasons" : 

Protest  against  numerous  and  unnecessary  elections. 

Protest  against  the  city  commission. 

Protest  against  high  taxes. 

Protest  against  bond  issues. 

Protest  against  needless  and  radical  innovation  in  charter 
amendments  and  in  municipal  administration. 

Protest  agaist   municipal   ownership. 

Protest  against  revolution  in  the  water  service. 

Protest  against  the  proposed  employment  of  a  costly  city 
engineer. 

The  public  was  in  a  bad  humor  and  it  voiced  the  general 
resentment.  It  failed,  or  refused,  to  discriminate  between 
measures  of  merit  and  measures  of  no  merit.  It  will  be  well 
enough  for  the  city  commissioners  to  take  heed  and  settle 
down  to  the  business  of  giving  harmonious,  efficient,  and 
economical  government  and  leaving  experiments  and  novelties 
to    another  time. 

This  incident  is  highly  significant  in  that  it  exempli- 
fies a  state  of  mind  which  prevails  not  merely  at  Port- 
land but  all  over  the  country — a  sentiment  of  disgust 
and  resentment  in  connection  with  the  tomfooleries  of 
our  new-fangled  politics.  For  awhile  indeed  communi- 
ties which  have  been  cajoled  or  driven  into  adopting 
elaborate  and  new-fangled  schemes  of  government  may 
be  amused  by  multiplicity  of  campaigns  and  elections. 


But  there  comes  a  time  when  they  weary  and 
sicken  of  the  whole  business.  And  this  develop- 
ment is  coincident  with  the  discovery  that  the 
elaboration  of  political  machinery  multiplies  public 
officials,  increases  public  expenses,  adds  to  the  tax 
bill,  and  ends  in  substituting  turmoil  and  anxiety 
for  the  simple  efficiencies  of  responsible  representative 
government. 

What  the  sane  public  wants  is  not  sustained  political 
confusion  with  constant  agitation  and  augmented  ex- 
pense, but  simplicity  and  efficiency  in  municipal  admin- 
istration. The  so-called  popular  system  does  not  yield 
this.  Its  inevitable  accompaniment  is  a  sustained  carni- 
val of  agitation,  plus  multiplied  mischiefs,  annoyances, 
and  embarrassments.  What  Portland  has  done  now  she 
may  be  depended  upon  to  do  again.  And  other  com- 
munities which  suffer  under  the  same  aggravations  will, 
we  suspect,  follow  her  example.  The  "People"  to  whom 
in  so  many  new  and  annoying  ways  the  details  of  gov- 
ernment have  been  referred  will  in  time  do  at  San 
Francisco  and  elsewhere  what  they  have  done  at  Port- 
land. 

Ruction  in  the  Temple  of  Reform. 

Not  even  the  rhetorically  brilliant  young  man  who 
the  other  day  described  the  Progressive  party  of  Cali- 
fornia as  involved  in  a  "maze  of  announcements,  pre- 
tensions, denials,  omens,  and  auguries"  has  adequately 
characterized  the  confusion  which  prevails  at  Sacra- 
mento, Fresno,  Kentfield,  a  certain  room  in  the  Palace 
Hotel,  and  otherwhere  where  Progressives  gather  them 
selves  together.  For  there  is  rapidly  evolving  a  supple- 
mentary condition  which  may  be  suggested  by  the  words 
jealousy,  hatred,  detraction,  recrimination,  vilification, 
and  terms  still  more  hateful  which  the  Argonaut  as  a 
refined  family  journal  can  not  bring  itself  to  repeat. 

Through  this  fog  of  uncertainty  and  confusion  a  few 
facts  are  in  plain  view:  One  is  that  the  Progressive 
party,  if  there  really  be  such  a  thing,  is  not  the  sole, 
exclusive,  and  personal  possession  of  a  handful  of  man- 
agers who  for  purely  political  purposes  have  come  to 
regard  themselves  as  the  People  of  California.  If 
Governor  Johnson,  Mr.  Rowell,  and  a  few  others  had 
been  really  clever  they  would  have  discovered  this  fact 
a  year  ago  in  the  returns  of  the  presidential  election 
yn  California.  But  blinded  by  immediate  possession  of 
the  substance  of  power  they  saw  not  the  writing  on  the 
wall.  Mr.  Johnson  and  his  immediate  followers,  plus 
the  office-holding  element,  continued  to  believe  them- 
selves the  whole  thing,  with  the  right  and  the  authority 
to  do  what,  how,  and  when  they  liked  with  the  Pro- 
gressive party. 

But  several  things  are  coming  to  light.  One  is  that 
Mr.  Heney  and  Mr.  Kent,  unquestioned  factors  in  the 
Progressive  game,  arrogate  to  themselves  full  liberty  to 
make  their  own  programme — this,  too,  under  some 
assurances  of  popular  support.  For  there  is  an  element 
— mostly  in  the  back  counties — of  fire-eyed  enthusiasm 
which  still  hearkens  to  the  brayings  of  the  Wild  Ass 
of  the  Desert.  And  there  are  always  those  who  can 
be  marshaled  under  the  Kentfield  banner  in  considera- 
tion of  the  Kent  largess. 

Then  there  is  the  one  and  only  Rudolph.  To  be 
sure  he  does  not  stand  for  what  he  once  did.  The 
native  force  of  a  naive  character  suffers  from  the  sim- 
plicity and  modesty  of  disposition  and  habit.  Rudolph 
is  too  retiring,  too  unassuming,  too  lacking  in  initia- 
tive, too  diffidently  timid  for  popular  leadership.  But 
back  or  behind  or  under  this  veil  of  temperamental  re- 
serve there  is  a  lion  not  only  awake  but  eager.  True, 
Mr.  Spreckels  was,  so  far  as  he  knew  to  the  contrary, 
a  Republican  before  he  became  a  Progressive.  Like- 
wise he  was  a  Progressive  before  he  turned  Wilsonite 
Democrat.  But  you  can't  keep  a  good  man  down,  and 
it  is  an  old  saw  that  truth  crushed  to  earth  will  rise 
again.  So  here  we  have  Rudolph  once  more  d 
himself  neither  a  Republican  nor  a  Progre 
rather  a   Progrescive-Republican  bent  upon   sn- 
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forces  in  our  politics  calculated  to  save  the  state  alike 
from  the  precipitancies  of  virtue  run  mad  and  from 
the  back  swell  of  reaction.  It's  a  somewhat  whimsical, 
even  paradoxical,  hardly  understandable,  and  possibly 
impracticable  idea,  but  it  has  the  merit  of  individuality 
— and  of  humor.  Furthermore  there  may  be  poten- 
tialities in  it.  For  it  is  of  record  that  when  any  cause, 
either  good  or  bad.  gets  hold  of  a  Spreckels  leg  it  finds 
there  an  elasticity  combined  with  tenacity  which  makes 
the  game  worth  while. 

So  there  you  have  it — all  the  elements  of  a  first-class 
row  in  the  sacred  temple  of  reform.  We  see  Mi. 
Johnson  in  his  wish  to  grab  the  senatorship  putting 
aside  his  friend  Rowell,  who  sits  dissatisfied  but  afraid. 
We  see  the  Johsonian  army  of  office-holders  seeking 
with  a  patriotic  unselfishness  to  push  Mr.  Johnson  into 
a  second  candidacy  for  the  governorship.  We  see  Mr. 
Heney  chagrined  and  snarling  over  a  rebuff  at  John- 
son's hands,  but  fixed  in  the  determination  to  be  a 
candidate  for  something.  We  see  Mr.  Kent  denouncing 
Tohnson  as  having  become  a  mere  politician  upon  the 
basis  of  reactionary  methods,  himself  (Kent)  modestly 
desiring  no  office  but  none  the  less  willing  to  serve  in 
the  Senate  for  the  good  of  the  people.  We  see  Rudolph 
butting  in.  nobody  can  yet  discern  whether  head-first 
or  feet-first,  but  still  butting  in  with  a  fine  de- 
termination to  land  somewhere.  And.  too,  we  see  mul- 
titudes of  worthy  citizens  who  thought  they  were 
serving  a  righteous  cause  turning  in  disgust  from  a 
movement  which  has  lost  its  head  and  its  virtue  and 
which  has  become  even  as  all  political  parties  are 
likely  to  become  under  the  demoralizations  of  success,  a 
mere  machine  worked  by  the  unworthily  ambitious, 
seeking  support  through  sanctimonious  pretense,  rotten 
at  heart. 

Well  may  Mr.  Johnson  hesitate  and  recalculate  the 
chances  of  ambition  and  profit  before  venturing  upon 
a  new  campaign.  Xor  without  cause  does  Mr.  Rowell 
sit  in  silence  amid  the  wreckage  of  blasted  hopes. 
There  is  for  once  an  adequate  motive  for  the  congenita! 
rage  of  the  hot-blooded  Heney.  And  who  is  it  that  shall 
say  that  for  once  Mr.  Kent  is  not  seeing  straight  when 
he  discovers  in  his  erstwhile  friend  and  champion  a 
scheming  reactionary-  politician?  And  who  is  there  to 
rebuke  Rudolph  for  playing  the  only  role  he  knows  how 
to  play.  Jack-in-the-money-box? 

The  basis  of  all  this  confusion  lies  in  the  unfailing 
passion  of  your  professional  reformer  for  publicity. 
He  may  have  other  qualities,  including  sympathy  and 
worthv  intentions,  but  the  basic  element  in  his  charac- 
ter is  self-consciousness.  Deep  down  in  the  heart  of 
every"  creature  of  them  is  an  itch  for  individual  dis- 
tinction. It  takes  many  shapes,  but  the  spirit  is  the 
same.  They  all  want  to  get  before  the  public.  Each 
of  them  sees  in  himself  a  potential  savior  of  society  and 
at  the  same  time  a  possible  President  or  senator  or 
governor — and  even,  as  individual  hopes  follow  the  de- 
scending scale,  a  salaried  tide-gauger.  Cut  from  them, 
or  from  any  one  of  them,  the  hope  of  office  or  the  op- 
portunities of  publicity  and  at  once  you  destroy  his  en- 
thusiasm. Ultimately,  under  the  oppression  of  con- 
tinued disappointment,  he  surely  becomes  a  reactionary. 

In  the  meantime  everybody  is  waiting  to  know  what 
Johnson  will  do,  what  Heney  will  do.  what  Kent  will 
do.  what  Spreckels  will  do.  Some  of  us  think  we  know 
what  the  honest  rank  and  file  will  do  when  next  elec- 
tion dav  comes  round. 


A  Premature  Announcement. 
With  all  due  respect  for  Mr.  Samuel  M.  Shortridge 
we  can  but  regard  his  announced  candidacy  for 
the  Senate  as  premature  almost  to  the  degree  of 
impertinence.  Neither  the  time  nor  the  conditions 
justify  the  intrusion  of  personal  issues,  much  less  of 

nal  claims.  There  are  problems  before  the  Repub- 
lican party  of  California  which  should  be  solved  prior 
to  consideration  of  candidates.  The  undivided  ener- 
gies of  the  party  should  be  given  to  the  business  of 
reorganization,  postponing  all  questions  of  a  personal 
kind  to  a  later  time.  The  lines  of  next  year's  campaign 
are  not  yet  defined.  With  Congress  still  debating  im- 
portant national  issues,  with  the  new  tariff  legislation 
still  in  the  experimental  stage  of  its  operation,  with  ad- 
ministrative policies  only  half  developed,  no  man  may 
lew  w  what  the  more  vital  issues  of  next  year's  campaign 
an-  to  be.  Not  now  is  it  possible  to  say  what  man  or 
w  lat  manner  of  man  should  be  a  candidate  for  any  office. 
V  hen  the  party  has  pulled  itself  together,  recstal 
its  authorities  and  formula' 
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conditions  call  for  new  agents.  We  suspect  that  sound 
policy  may  in  the  coming  campaign  call  alike  for  candi- 
dates representative  neither  of  the  new  radicalism  or 
of  the  older  standpatism.  It  may  be  that  no  man  of 
either  tvpe  named  should  in  discretion  be  put  forward. 
But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  time  for  announcing  candi- 
dacies is  not  yet.  t 

War  Before  Peace  in  Mexico. 

A  great  French  journal,  Lc  Temps,  hits  a  nail  fairly 
on  its  head  in  the  declaration  that  the  "fall  of  Huerta 
will  not  solve  the  Mexican  question,"  which  is  only 
another  way  of  saying  that  even  the  success  of  President 
Wilson's  policy,  if  it  shall  succeed,  will  not  imply 
success  as  related  to  Mexico.  For  the  fall  of  Huerla 
would  only  be  the  signal  for  another  aspect  of  the 
national  demoralization.  The  situation  in  the  north, 
where  revolution  is  going  forward  successfully,  illus- 
trates the  case.  Prior  to  Villa's  successes  of  two  weeks 
ago  all  the  northern  revolutionary  leaders,  including 
Villa  himself,  acknowledged  a  certain  subordination  to 
Carranza.  But  with  the  progress  of  events  Villa,  who 
is  nothing  more  or  better  than  a  bandit  chief,  assumes 
entire  independence.  Xow.  since  his  prestige  has 
grown,  he  regards  himself  as  the  head  and  front  of  the 
revolution  and  refers  to  Carranza  with  scant  respect. 
Another  turn  of  the  wheel  and  Carranza,  whom  only 
the  other  day  he  acknowledged  as  his  chief,  will  stand  as 
his  rival.  This  is  the  way  in  all  Spanish-American 
countries.  There  is  no  affiliation,  no  loyalty,  no 
subordination  anywhere.  It  is  a  situation  in  which  any 
and  every  partisan  leader  may  regard  himself  as  good 
as  another,  or  rather  better  if  he  chances  to  be  favored 
by  the  fortunes  of  war. 

Huerta  today  occupying  the  seat  of  government  and 
in  possession  of  the  machinery  of  administration,  albeit 
in  a  somewhat  damaged  state,  is  an  obvious  mark  for 
rebellious  movements.  But  between  the  several  re- 
bellious factions  there  is  no  unity  of  motive,  no  sym- 
pathy, no  coordination.  With  Huerta  removed  war- 
fare would  continue,  each  partisan  leader  against  the 
others,  until  one  should  prove  strong  enough  to  get  him- 
self into  Huerta's  place,  there  to  meet  the  jealousies, 
hatreds,  intrigues,  and  open  assaults  of  his  late  fellow- 
revolutionists. 

It  needs  again  to  be  said  that  there  is  only  one  way 
to  pacify  Mexico,  and  that  is  the  way  of  the  sword. 
If  Huerta.  who  might  be  able  to  do  it  if  he  were  per- 
mitted, shall  be  eliminated,  then  somebody  else  must 
undertake  the  job.  And  if  the  United  States  shall  be 
the  active  agent  in  casting  out  Huerta,  its  obligation 
to  proceed  against  all  disturbers  of  the  peace  would 
appear  to  be  established.  But  this  is  precisely  what 
President  Wilson  says  shall  not  be  done.  He  will  not 
allow  Huerta.  whom  he  denounces  as  a  murderer,  to 
pacify  Mexico.  And  since  Carranza.  Villa,  and  all  the 
rest  of  them  are  likewise  murderers,  no  one  of  them 
presumably  will  be  permitted  to  rise  to  general  au- 
thority if  the  administration  can  prevent  it.  And  this 
would  seem  to  imply  that  Mexico  is  to  be  held  in- 
definitely in  her  present  terrible  situation,  subject  to 
outrage  at  many  hands  but  restrained  from  permitting 
anybody  to  acquire  the  supremacy  of  power  which 
alone  can  enforce  order  and  peace. 

The  logic  of  President  Wilson's  course  is  diametric- 
ally opposed  to  his  theories  and  declarations  of  pur- 
pose. The  President  is  no  doubt  convinced  that  his 
course  may  result  in  the  pacification  of  Mexico.  It  is 
a  fantastic  illusion,  but  no  doubt  it  is  sincerely  held. 
But  Mr.  Wilson  will  find  that  conditions,  rather  than 
his  own  Utopian  imaginings,  must  ultimately  make  the 
policy  of  the  United  States.  He  will  not  control 
events — events  will  control  him.  In  the  end  he  will 
discover  that  since  we  have  not  permitted  Mexico 
to  pacify  herself  we  must  either  ourselves  undertake  the 
job  or  turn  it  over  to  Europe.  This  means  that  in  the 
final  emergency  we  must  make  peace  in  Mexico  or 
throw  over  our  Monroe  Doctrine.  Therefore  the  Presi- 
dent's course,  sentimentally  aiming  at  peace,  practically 
tends  toward  war.  Mr.  Wilson,  even  while  declaring 
that  we  shall  not  have  war  with  Mexico,  is  steering  a 
course  which  makes  war  inevitable. 


Home  Rule  bill  as  it  now  stands  and  that  it  will  be 
unflinchingly  enforced  as  soon  as  the  veto  of  the  House 
of  Lords  has  been  allowed  automatically  to  extinguish 
itself  by7  the  lapse  of  the  constitutional  time  period. 
It  is  unthinkable  that  Ulster  should  offer  a  resistance 
more  serious  than  a  large  riot,  and  especially  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  more  than  half  of  the  people  of  Ulster 
herself  are  home  rulers. 

To  those  unfamiliar  with  Irish  history  the  rebellion 
of  Ulster  must  seem  always  an  enigma.  The  new 
Irish  Parliament  will  have  powers  considerably  less 
than  those  of  an  American  board  of  supervisors.  Every 
conceivable  chance  to  oppress  has  been  foreseen  and 
guarded  against.  And  yet  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  the 
reality  of  the  horrified  indignation  with  which  a  por- 
tion of  Ulster  regards  the  rearrangement,  or  the  pas- 
sion with  which  it  is  repudiated. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  is,  of  course,  to  be  found 
in  tradition  and  in  the  inherited  hates  of  centuries. 
The  Ulster  Protestants  are  of  another  race  and  another 
blood.  The  racial  consciousness,  both  North  and 
South,  is  scorched  red  with  the  memory  of  raids  and 
massacres  and  the  almost  inextinguishable  hatreds  of 
generations  of  barbarous  persecutions  and  outrages. 
Actually  it  is  not  the  Home  Rule  bill  that  arouses  the 
rage  of  Ulster.  It  is  a  sense  of  defeat  at  the  end  of 
five  hundred  years  of  struggle.  It  is  not  the  Home 
Rule  bill  that  awakens  the  triumphs  of  the  South.  It 
is  the  sense  of  success  after  centuries  of  blood-stained 
effort.  The  new  bill  is  hardly  more  than  an  emblem 
or  a  flag.  The  men  who  applaud  or  denounce  it  are 
thinking  of  the  past,  not  of  the  future.  It  is  an  atti- 
tude hard  to  appreciate  in  a  country  where  the  past  is 
but  yesterday  and  eternally  separated  from  tomorrow 
by  expectations  and  by  hope. 


The  Ulster  Rebellion. 
That  the  British  government  has  prohibited  the  im- 
portation  of   arms   into   Ireland   is   evidence   that   the 
thres-  not   to  be   attributed   wholly   to 
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Science  and  Business. 

President  Branner  of  Stanford  University  gave  a  San 
Francisco  audience  something  to  think  about  last  Satur- 
day when  he  declared — not  only  declared,  but  made 
plain — that  the  catastrophe  of  1906  would  not  have  oc- 
curred if  there  had  existed  a  proper  working  relation- 
ship between  science  and  business.  The  fire  which  de- 
stroyed the  city  was  a  direct  consequence  of  the  destruc- 
tion at  two  or  more  points  of  the  pipes  through  which 
water  is  brought  to  the  city  reservoirs.  The  fatal 
points  were  those  at  which  the  pipes  crossed  the  earth- 
quake rift  or  fault.  If  at  these  points  there  had  been 
a  kind  of  construction  capable  of  adjusting  itself  un- 
harmed to  violent  shake-ups — and  such  construction, 
though  by  no  means  cheap,  is  comparatively  easy — the 
water  supply  of  San  Francisco  would  not  have  been 
interrupted  and  it  would  then  have  been  a  simple  matter 
to  put  out  the  fires.  The  faults  were  known  to  science, 
but  they  were  either  not  known  or  not  heeded  when 
pipes  were  laid  connecting  the  peninsula  reservoirs  with 
the  city. 

Dr.  Branner  proceeded  to  exhibit  the  fact  that,  simi- 
larly, there  has  been  in  the  construction  of  the  great 
Los  Angeles  aqueduct  complete  disregard  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  earthquake.  At  more  than  one  place  the 
pipes  leading  from  Owens  River  to  Los  Angeles  pass 
over  known  and  active  geological  faults.  A  sharp 
shock  might  put  the  whole  system  out  of  commission, 
with  results  possibh-  similar  to  those  suffered  here. 
Either  the  constructors  of  the  aqueduct  have  not  known 
of  these  faults  or  have  unwisely  accepted  the  hazard  of 
disregarding  their  existence. 

In  all  this  there  is  a  suggestion  of  what  is  lost  to 
modern  life  by  failure  at  many  points  to  coordinate 
the  forces  of  science  and  the  forces  of  business.  The 
two  do  cooperate  in  a  multitude  of  ways.  But  there  re- 
main vast  spheres  in  which  science  and  business  alike 
ignore  the  relationship  of  each  to  the  other.  The  pur- 
pose of  Dr.  Branner's  address  was  to  declare  to  a 
group  of  business  men  the  ruinous  effect  of  this  prac- 
tical separation  of  things  which  should  be  closely  allied. 

And  this  reminds  us  of  the  curious  fact  that  while 
adjacent  to  San  Francisco  there  are  two  great  schools, 
each  with  its  group  of  professors  of  established  standing 
in  the  world  of  science,  San  Francisco  profits  in  a 
direct  sense  hardly  at  all  through  their  existence.  The 
college  man  is  so  occupied  with  his  observations  and 
studies,  and  the  business  man  is  so  busy  with  his 
trafficking,  that  although  living  in  close  neighborship 
they  have  almost  no  knowledge  of  each  other.  And,  per 
consequence,  they  are  curiously  out  of  sympathy,  not 
to  say  distrustful,  of  each  other.  By  this  fact  both  are 
San  Francisco  ought  to  have  in  her  intellectual, 
and  business  life  that  which  Berkelev  and  Stan- 
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ford  might  easily  give  her.  Berkeley  and  Stanford  in 
turn  would  be  vastly  the  gainers  for  what  association 
with  the  practical  life  of  San  Francisco  would  bring 
to  them.  YVe  know  of  no  immediate  need  as  related  to 
the  larger  welfare  of  California  more  marked  than 
that  of  bringing  together  and  establishing  in  coopera- 
tive relations  these  two  potent  forces  in  our  intellectual 
and  material  life. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  directly  to  the  hand  of  social 
leadership.  We  do  not  mean  that  fat-pursed  leadership 
which  affects  a  brilliant  state,  sits  enthroned  at  the  Tea 
Dansant,  gives  rich  dinners  to  beaux  and  debutantes, 
and  generally  bids  champagne  to  flow.  Rather  we  mean 
the  serious  leadership  which  comprehends  the  signifi- 
cance of  forces,  knows  men  and  things — this  with  the 
means  and  the  will  to  promote  social  coordination.  It 
does  not  call  for  extravagant  expenditure — that  would, 
indeed,  be  fatal  to  it.  It  calls  rather  for  high  intelli- 
gence, a  sincere  wish  to  serve  the  serious  interests  of 
society,  a  tact  capable  of  bridging  over  and  minimizing 
diversities  of  habit,  purpose,  fortune,  and  prejudice,  and 
a  restraint  which  subordinates  self.  If  there  be  among 
us  men — or  women — possessing  these  capabilities,  or 
even  a  tithe  of  them,  the  Argonaut  can  point  out  to  them 
a  field  of  real  public  service. 


The  Management  of  'Women. 

A  casual  glance  at  Mr.  Walter  Gallichan's  new 
book,  "Modern  Woman  and  How  to  Manage  Her,"  may 
excite  the  momentary  hope  that  a  new  Moses  has  arisen 
who  will  lead  his  people  out  of  bondage.  But  a  more 
extended  perusal  brings  disillusion  and  disappointment. 
Mr.  Gallichan  is  no  more  than  a  theorist  and  a  specu- 
lator.    Indeed  we  doubt  if  he  is  even  married. 

Mr.  Gallichan  says  that  the  management  of  women 
ought  to  be,  and  now  has  been,  reduced  to  a  science. 
It  is  a  mere  matter  of  classifying  the  various  kinds  of 
women  and  their  peculiarities  and  then  applying  to 
each  the  remedy  that  has  been  indicated  by  study  and 
experience.  The  whole  thing  is  reduced  to  the  sim- 
plicity of  a  ship's  medicine  chest.  All  that  need  be 
done  is  to  identify  the  most  aggressive  symptoms  and 
then  to  administer  a  dose  of  the  indicated  medicament. 
It  is  a  sort  of  card  index. 

Now  we  are  willing,  to  admit  that  Mr.  Gallichan  has 
studied  this  matter  conscientiously  and  according  to  his 
dim  and  feeble  lights.  Our  complaint  is  that  he  has 
not  submitted  his  theories  to  the  test  of  experience.  If 
he  had  done  so,  if  he  had  himself  surrendered  to  matri- 
mony, he  would  have  kept  silence  upon  this  matter — 
and  indeed  upon  all  others.  The  very  fact  of  his 
fluency  is  a  proof  of  his  inexperience.  His  silence 
would  have  been  an  evidence  of  a  wisdom  that  his 
loquacity  denies.  For  the  only  way  in  which  a  woman 
can  be  "managed"  is  by  a  mute  and  instant  obedience, 
and  this  is  quite  well  known  to  every  married  man. 
The  case  is  somewhat  analagous  to  that  of  the  Irish 
soldier  whose  "prisoner"  refused  either  to  accompany 
him  or  to  be  left  behind. 

Now  as  an  example  we  may  quote  Mr.  Gallichan's 
prescription  for  the  contentious  woman.  If  he  were 
actually  able  to  speak  with  any  kind  of  authority  he 
would  know  that  all  women  are  contentious,  some 
quietly  contentious,  some  aggressively  contentious,  some 
insidiously  contentious,  but  all  contentious  in  some 
way.  He  tells  us  to  take  her  upon  one  side  and  "firmly, 
rationally,  and  kindly  convince  her  that  she  is  not 
always  in  the  right."  He  does  not  tell  us  how  this 
miracle  is  to  be  done.  He  placidly  tells  us  to  do  it. 
It  is  true  that  he  hints  at  some  of  those  formulas  that 
look  so  well  on  paper,  such  as  "refusing  to  be  bullied," 
and  that  are  such  ignominious  failures  in  practice.  But 
then  he  goes  on  to  say  that  any  woman  who  will  not 
listen  to  such  an  appeal  "must  be  endured  or  dismissed 
from  your  life."  Precisely  so.  Endurance  is  the  one 
feat  in  which  man  has  acquired  competence.  Upon 
this  point  he  needs  no  advice.     It  is  his  long  suit. 

Then  again  he  tells  us,  or  pretends  to  tell  us,  how 
to  avoid  dissensions  in  the  house.  He  might  have  con- 
densed this  advice  into  the  single  admonition  to  get 
out  of  the  house,  and  to  move  rapidly  to  a  suf- 
ficient distance.  But  no.  The  theorist  is  always 
prolix.  He  always  knows  a  dozen  complex  ways  to  do 
the  thing  that  can  be  done  only  in  one  way  or  not  at  all. 
Encourage  your  wife,  he  says,  to  join  a  club.  Dissuade 
her  from  needlework,  because  needlework  conduces  to 
nerves.  Set  her  to  work  in  the  garden  with  a  hoe,  or. 
better  still,  with  a  lawn-mower,  and  "  firmly"  that 

she  take  a  cold  or  a  tepid  bath  daily.     It  your  wife  is 
of   the   sulking  variety   take   a   woman    friend   I 
theatre,  and  above  all  avoid  a  "supplicating  attitude." 


Other  remedies  are  prescribed  for  the  nagging  wife,  for 
the  scolding  wife,  for  the  feminine  wife,  and  for  the 
drill-sergeant  wife.  All  that  you  have  to  do  is  to  turn 
up  in  the  index  for  the  particular  kind  of  blessing  under 
which  you  are  writhing  and  then  relentlessly  apply  the 
remedy.  There  is  a  grand  simplicity  about  it  all,  an 
artless  assurance,  a  captivating  complacence.  But  it 
might  be  well  to  consider  the  next  step  to  be  taken  in 
case  the  lady  should  decline  to  take  the  cold  bath,  or 
to  hoe  the  garden,  or  to  push  a  lawn-mower.  Coercion 
soon  reaches  its  limits  when  it  comes  to  taking  a  cold 
bath,  a-id  modesty  draws  a  line  that  even  domestic  dis- 
cipline can  not  overstep.  And  as  for  the  hoe,  the  lady 
might  perhaps  use  it  in  a  disconcerting  way. 

Therefore  Mr.  Gallichan's  book,  while  admirable  from 
the  theoretical  point  of  view,  leaves  much  to  be  desired 
from  the  practical.  It  furnishes  capital  and  stimu- 
lating reading  during  office  hours,  but  perhaps  it  would 
be  as  well  not  to  take  it  home.  There  is  no  need  to 
be  unduly  provocative  nor  recklessly  to  challenge  fate. 


The  New  Anarchism. 

The  new  anarchism  seems  to  have  been  fitly  displayed 
in  the  proceedings  connected  with  the  resignation  of 
Mrs.  Ella  Flagg  Young  from  the  superintendency  of 
the  Chicago  schools.  It  seems  that  certain  members 
of  the  board  of  education  voted  against  Mrs.  Young's 
reappointment,  as  they  were  fully  entitled  to  do,  and 
indeed  as  they  were  bound  to  do  if  they  believed  that 
reappointment  to  be  undesirable.  But  Mrs.  Young,  in 
conformity  with  the  principles  of  the  new  official  femi- 
nism, resented  any  sort  of  opposition.  She  said  that 
her  reappointment  must  be  unanimous  or  that  she  would 
have  none  of  it,  and  as  unanimity  seemed  to  be  out  of 
the  question  she  withdrew  her  name  and  announced  her 
retirement  from  the  contest.  It  is  fairly  certain  that 
a  further  ballot  would  have  been  in  her  favor.  She 
would  certainly  have  been  reelected  if  the  proceedings 
had  been  allowed  to  follow  the  ordinary  and  normal 
course  of  such  matters.  But  absolutism  and  autocracy 
seem  to  be  the  keynotes  of  the  new  "progress,"  and  its 
motto  aut  Casar  aut  nullus.     So  Mrs.  Young  resigned. 

Then  the  new  anarchism  got  to  work.  The  mayor  was 
promptly  besieged  by  the  feminine  cohorts  and  as 
promptly  capitulated.  He  said  that  he  would  compel 
the  resignation  of  every  member  of  the  board  who  had 
voted  against  Mrs.  Young,  and  it  seems  that  he  is  able 
to  do  this  by  means  of  some  curious  administrative 
trick  by  which  every  member  of  the  board  is  required 
to  lodge  with  the  mayor  his  letter  of  resignation  as  soon 
as  he  takes  office.  Presumably  this,  too,  is  a  part  of  the 
reformed  democracy.  One  wonders  why  there  should 
be  any  board  at  all,  why  there  should  be  any  officials 
at  all,  except  a  mayor  with  a  backbone  guaranteed  as 
soluble  in  feminine  tears. 

But  the  crowning  hysteria  of  all  was  naturally  fur- 
nished by  that  surprising  jackass,  Barrett  O'Hara,  the 
lieutenant-governor  of  Illinois.  Mr.  O'Hara  demanded 
a  strike  of  school  children.  He  said  that  no  child 
ought  to  go  to  school  so  long  as  any  member  of  the 
board  remained  uncoerced  in  the  matter  of  his  vote. 
Of  course  no  one  took  any  notice  of  O'Hara.  No  one 
ever  does  except  to  marvel  at  the  ways  of  Providence, 
but  none  the  less  this  curious  creature  seems  to  fit 
becomingly  into  the  picture. 

In  the  meantime  Mrs.  Young  remains  in  a  receptive 
state.  She  promises  to  return  if  the  board  can  be  per- 
suaded into  unanimity,  and  it  seems  that  this  result 
can  be  secured  by  the  simple  process  of  decapitating 
every  one  who  is  not  unanimous.  It  is  a  case  of  vote 
for  Mrs.  Young  or  be  thrown  out  of  the  board.  Once 
more  one  wonders  why  there  should  be  any  voting  at 
all.  why  there  should  be  any  board  at  ail. 

Now  it  may  be  that  Mrs.  Young  is  a  quite  competent 
superintendent  of  schools,  although  we  have  our  doubts 
upon  that  point.  She  is  reputed  to  be  a  warm  advocate 
of  the  teaching  of  sex  hygiene,  and  this  would  explain 
her  enthusiastic  support  by  the  women's  clubs  and  it 
may  conceivably  explain  why  some  members  of  the 
board  should  disapprove  of  her.  To  disapprove  of 
any  woman  official  is  of  course  proof  positive  either 
of  corruption  or  of  a  tendency  to  white  slavery,  usually 
both,  but  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  sex  teaching 
now  being  imparted  to  the  school  children  of  Chicago 
is  excluded  from  the  United  States  mails  as  "obscene." 
It  may  also  be  noted  that  the  governor  of  Illinois  is 
of  opinion  that  this  kind  of  teaching  "will  induce 
rather  than  suppress  immorality  and  unchastily,"  while 
is  shared  by  an  eminent  medical  authority, 
the  present  situation  "will  lead  to  the 


worst  period  of  immorality  that  the  country  has  ever 
known."  There  seems  to  be  no  method  of  ascertaining 
why  some  members  of  the  Chicago  board  voted  against 
Mrs.  Young,  since  they  are  doubtless  deprived  of  pub- 
licity as  well  as  of  free  will,  but  most  decent  sober 
men  throughout  the  country  would  do  precisely  as  they 
did  and  as  a  protest  against  educational  nastiness  and 
the  calculated  corruption  of  young  children  by  patho- 
logically tormented  women.  But  these  points  are 
actually  of  secondary  importance.  Hysieria  never  lasts 
very  long,  and  this  particular  hysteria  will  go  the  way 
of  all  others  when  it  has  run  its  course.  But  what  does 
matter  is  the  sanctification  and  deification  of  a  crude 
and  gross  tyranny,  the  destruction  of  wholesome  self- 
government,  the  terrorism  and  the  coercion  that  have 
taken  the  place  of  orderly  and  sanctioned  procedure. 
These  are  chicken/  of  the  kind  that  always  come  home 
to  roost.  It  has  been  well  said  that  civilization  is  the 
renunciation  of  arbitrary  power,  and  so  we  ask  our- 
selves what  kind  of  civilization  we  shall  presently  have 
if  every  lawful  opposition  to  the  whim  of  the  moment 
is  to  be  overborne  by  fierce  appeals  to  force,  by  clamor- 
ous demands  for  strikes,  by  riotous  assemblies,  and  by 
threats.  What  kind  of  civilization  shall  we  have  when 
no  official  dares  to  record  a  vote  without  a  careful 
foresight  of  the  sobs  of  the  childless,  w-hen  all  au- 
thority has  been  handed  over  to  any  and  every  indi- 
vidual tyranny  that  happens  at  the  moment  to  have 
caught  the  wind  of  popular  approval? 


Editorial  Notes. 
Mr.  Spreckels's  literary  style  is  a  curiously  aberrant 
quantity.  Last  year  his  outgivings  were  in  perfect  form. 
Not  even  President  Wilson  could  have  "done"  them  in 
better  style.  But  with  practice  and  under  the  exhilara- 
tion of  an  augmented  self-confidence.  Mr.  Spreckels 
has  fallen  back  at  the  point  of  literary  art.  Still  it  is 
to  be  said  that  in  a  rough-riderlike  way  he  contrives 
to  make  himself  understood.  "Protested  at"  may  not 
be  polished  English,  but  somehow  one  gets  the  meaning 
of  it  all  right,  all  right.  Still  it  might  be  just  as  well 
if  Mr.  Spreckels  were  to  get  back  his  last  year's  secre- 
tary or  contrive  to  expedite  the  return  of  Mr.  Phelan. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


An  Assured  Patriot. 

Westgate,  Cal..  December  15.  1913. 
Editor   Argonaut  :     You  being  in   doubt   about   the   inten- 
tions of  the  Progressive  party,  I  will  inform  you  that  we  intend 
to   elect  all   the   state  and   the   most   of  the   county  officers   in 
elections  in   1914,  &c.  Yours  truly. 

C.  R.  Armstrong. 

■!■      

WASHINGTON  LETTER. 

Several  Big  Nationalization  Projects  Before  the  President — 
Mr.  Wilson  and  the  Suffragettes. 


Washington,  D.  C,  December  13.  1913. 

Government  ownership  has  reared  its  head  as  the 
biggest  administration  policy  put  forth  in  the  last 
score  of  years.  Representative  David  J.  Lewis  of 
Maryland,  one  of  President  Wilson's  advisers  on  the 
contemplated  policy  of  government  ownership  of  tele- 
graph and  telephone  lines,  has  completed  a  draft  of  his 
bill  to  purchase  the  long-distance  telephone  lines  of  the 
country  as  the  first  step  in  this  direction.  This  bill  has 
been  laid  confidentially  before  several  Democratic  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Committee  on  Postoffice  and  Post- 
roads,  and  Postmaster-General  Burleson  has  discussed 
the  matter  at  length  with  President  Wilson.  Although 
the  details  of  the  measure  are  being  carefully  guarded, 
it  is  understood  that  it  follows  the  lines  of  the  early 
proposals  of  Mr.  Lewis  to  President  Wilson ;  namely, 
that  the  government  go  into  competition  with  the  West- 
ern Union  and  Postal  telegraph  systems  by  buying  out- 
right the  inter-city  telephone  lines  and  utilizing  them 
for  the  simultaneous  transmission  of  telephone  and 
telegraph  messages  for  the  public  through  the  Post- 
office  Department.  There  are  approximately  3,300.000 
miles  of  these  wires,  which  Representative  Lewis 
thinks  should  be  acquired  for  $200,000,000. 

The  Democratic  members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
postoffice  committees  are  inclined  to  favor  the  idea,  but 
their  action  will  be  largely  determined  by  the  attitude 
which  the  President  assumes  after  all  the  recommenda- 
tions have  been  placed  before  him,  and  he  has  had  time 
to  study  the  question.  Thus  far  the  President  has  in- 
dicated to  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Burleson  that  he  is  in- 
terested and  willing  to  be  shown. 


Although  President  Wilson  told  the  suffragettes  sev- 
eral days  ago  that  he  did  not  believe  in  making  recom- 
mendations to  Congress  unless  instructed  to  do  so  by 
the  Democratic  platform  it  is  understood  that  he  tends 
toward  government  ownership.  In  explaining  iiis 
policy  to  the  suffragettes,  who  wanted  him  to  advocate 
their  cause  to  Congress,  the  President  said: 

I  set  myself  this  very  strict  rule  when  I 
New  Jersey,  and  have  followed  it  as  President 
liberty  to  urge  upon  Congress  in  messages  pol 
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December  20,  1913. 


not  had  the  organic  consideration  of  those  for  whom  I  am 
spokesman.  In  other- words.  I  have  not  ^^^"^^1 
legislature  my  private  views  on  the  subject,  and  I  never  shall 
bemuse  I  conceive  that  to  be  a  part  of  the  whole  process  of 
government,  that  I  shall  be  spokesman  for  somebody  not  my- 
self I  am  an  individual ;  when  I  am  spokesman  of  an  organic 
body  I  am  a  representative.  For  that  reason,  you  see,  I  am 
K  my  own  principles  shut  out,  in  the  language  of  the  street, 
from  "starting  anything."  I  have  to  confine  myself  to  those 
things  which  have  been  embodied  as  promises  to  the  people 
at  an  election.     That  is  the  strict  rule  I  have  set  for  myself. 

Under  this  strict  rule,  however,  the  President  would 
not  have  recommended  to  Congress  free  sugar  and 
free  wool  neither  of  which  were  definitely  advocated 
in  the  Baltimore  platform.  In  fact,  the  Baltimore  plat- 
form endorsed  the  action  of  the  Democratic  Congress, 
which  was  then  in  session  and  which  had  voted  to  place 
a  15  per  cent  duty  on  wool. 

With  reference  to  railroad  and  express  companies, 
telephone  and  telegraph  lines,  the  Baltimore  platform 
declared  in  favor  of  efficient  supervision  and  rate  regu- 
lation and  added : 

To  this  end  we  recommend  valuation  of  railroads,  express 
companies,  telegraph  and  telephone  lines  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  such  valuation  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  physical  value  of  the  property,  the  original  cost,  the 
cost  of  reproduction,  and  any  element  of  value  that  will 
render  the  valuation  fair  and  just.  We  favor  such  legislation 
as  will  effectually  prohibit  railroads,  express,  telegraph,  and 
telephone  companies  from  engaging  in  business  which  brings 
them  into  competition  with  the  shippers  or  patrons,  also  legis- 
lation preventing  the  overissue  of  stocks  and  bonds  by  inter- 
state railroads,  express  companies,  telegraph  and  telephone 
lines,  and  legislation  which  will  assure  such  reduction  m  trans- 
portation rates  as  conditions  will  permit,  care  being  taken  to 
avoid  reduction  that  would  compel  a  reduction  of  wages,  pre- 
vent adequate  service,  or  do  injustice  to  legitimate  invest- 
ments.   

There  is  not  a  single  line  in  the  platform  relating  to 
government  ownership.  The  influence  of  Secretary 
Bryan,  while  not  shown  in  public  statements,  is  never- 
theless permeating  the  administration.  Many  of  his 
currency  ideas  have  been  written  into  the  banking  and 
currency  bill,  and  while  government  ownership  was  too 
dangerous  a  subject  to  include  in  the  Baltimore  plat- 
form, Mr.  Bryan's  well-known  ideas  on  this  subject 
are  having  their  effect  on  the  Democratic  party. 

It  is  not  merely  in  the  proposition  to  purchase  inter- 
city telephone  lines  that  the  administration's  govern- 
ment ownership  policy  is  becoming  apparent.  In  the 
annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  there  is  a 
strong  recommendation  for  the  establishment  of  a  gov- 
ernment armor-plate  plant  to  be  operated  in  competition 
with  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  the  Midvale, 
Bethlehem,  Carnegie,  and  other  companies.  It  is  pro- 
posed by  Secretary  Daniels  that  the  government  should 
go  into  the  business  of  making  armor-plate  for  the 
battleships  and  cruisers. 

Again,  there  is  a  strong  recommendation  by  Secre- 
tary Daniels  that  the  United  States  government  should 
become  a  producer  and  refiner  of  oil  for  its  own  use. 
On  this  point  Secretary  Daniels  says: 

It  is  advisable  from  every  point  of  view  that  the  navy 
should  become  a  producer  and  refiner  of  oil  for  its  own  use. 
By  the  time  the  Panama  Canal  is  open  and  the  fleet  begins 
frequenting  the  Pacific  the  navy  should  be  producing  its  own 
oil  from  the  navy  petroleum  reserves  in  the  Elk  Hills  and 
Buena  Vista  fields  in  California  and  its  refinery  should  be 
in  operation.  Prompt  steps  should  also  be  taken  to  lease  oil 
lands  in  the  mid-continent  fields  and  to  erect  a  refinery  for 
the  supply  of  oil-burning  vessels  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  This 
proposed  step  is  no  new  departure,  for  the  navy  now  builds 
some  of  its  own  ships,  maintains  large  industrial  navy  yards, 
a  gun  and  clothing  factory — all  of  which  are  indispensable  to 
the  supply  of  separate  articles  for  the  navy  and  for  the  control 
of  prices  from  commercial  concerns  furnishing  similar  articles. 

In  the  banking  and  currency  bill  the  government  will 
advance  a  step  further  in  the  control  of  banks,  and  there 
is  a  tendency  among  some  of  the  Democrats  to  advo- 
cate government  partnership  in  the  development  of  the 
water-power  resources  of  the  country. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  very  essence  of  democ- 
racy was  expressed  in  the  phrase  "the  best  governed 
country  is  the  least  governed."  It  was  a  fundamental 
Democratic  principle  that  there  should  be  no  centraliza- 
tion of  powers  in  the  federal  government  and  that  the 
rights  of  the  states  to  regulate  their  own  affairs  should 
always  be  recognized.  Evidently  the  times  have 
changed.  Ira  E.  Bennett. 

Owing  to  the  continuous  rise  in  the  price  of  lavender 
essence  the  acreage  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  laven- 
der flowers  in  the  Marseille  consular  district  has  in- 
creased considerably.  The  fact  that  barren  soils,  un- 
productive for  other  purposes,  may  be  successfully  uti- 
lized renders  this  industry  particularly  attractive  to  the 
farmers  in  this  part  of  France.  Thin,  rocky  soils,  well 
exposed  to  the  sun,  situated  at  an  altitude  of  1312  to 
3937  feet,  are  best  adapted  for  this  purpose.  Suitable 
soils  at  lower  altitudes,  unless  properly  fertilized,  sel- 
dom give  satisfactory  results.  Experience  shows  that 
flowers  cultivated  at  altitudes  of  2953  feet  produce  the 
best  essence.  Truffles  are  often  planted  between  the 
rows,  that  every  foot  of  soil  may  be  put  to  use. 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 


Hampton    Court   Palace   may   become   the   home   of 

Lady  Scott,  widow  of  the  South  Pole  explorer,  King 

George,  it  is  said,  having  decided  to  make  the  offer. 

These    apartments    are    occupied    principally    by    the 

widov  s  of  men  who  have  greatly  distinguished  them- 

ive    in  the  service  of  the  country  in  a  naval,  military, 

i   '1   capacity.     The  only   stipulation   made  by  the 

..hen  he  offers  a  suite  is  that  the  recipient  may 

iblet  the  rooms  to  any  one  without  obtaining  per- 

ssion  from  court. 


There  seems  to  be  nothing  on  earth  that  is  quite  so  satur- 
nine or  quite  so  wicked  as  the  game  of  chess  that  European 
statesmen  call  diplomacy.  To  describe  it  as  Machiavellian  is 
an  insult  to  Machiavelli,  who  was  by  no  means  a  bad  fellow, 
and  who  was  quite  incapable  of  even  the  commonplaces  of  the 
modern  sport.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Balkan  war  we  were 
invited  to  admire  the  benevolent  consternation  of  Europe  at  so 
flagrant  a  breach  of  the  peace  and  her  determination  to  cur- 
tail its  duration  and  to  mitigate  its  horrors.  Thanks  to  the 
Paris  Matin,  we  now  know  just  what  those  protestations  were 
worth.  They  were  worth  nothing  at  all.  Servia  and  Bulgaria 
had  signed  two  treaties  of  aggression  against  Turkey  six 
months  before  the  war  began.  Russia,  Austria,  and  Germany 
were  well  aware  that  these  treaties  had  been  signed.  They 
knew  exactly  what  the  allies  intended  to  do  and  exactly 
when  they  would  do  it.  They  made  no  remonstrances  and 
they  did  nothing  to  prevent  the  explosion,  and  it  is  now  evi- 
dent that  they  anticipated  the  struggle  with  gratification.  The 
Balkan  states  had  been  growing  so  strong  as  to  be  restive 
under  the  leading  strings  that  Europe  had  thrown  around 
them.  A  little  blood-letting  would  reduce  them  to  a  desirable 
state  of  lassitude  and  compliance.  When  Europe  held  up 
pious  hands  in  horrors  at  what  was  described  as  a  bolt  from 
the  blue  it  was  perfectly  well  known  that  the  war  was  the 
unfolding  of  a  carefully  laid  plan,  and  all  the  powers  with  the 
exception  of  England  and  France  were  aware  of  that  plan  and 
had  knitted  it  into  the  fabric  of  their  devilish  policies.  But  at 
least  we  may  admire  their  foresight.  They  foresaw  a  state 
of  general  exhaustion  which  would  leave  everything  prac- 
tically unchanged  so  far  as  territorial  expansion  was  con- 
cerned.    And  that  is  exactly  what  has  happened. 


oe.  

The  plague '  of  legislative  eloquence,  which  is  so  much  more 
pernicious  than  tuberculosis  or  the  white  slave  trade,  has  at 
last  attracted  the  attention  of  the  French  Chamber.  An 
energetic  dep,uty  says  that  something  will  have  to  done  about 
it.  The  cacd^thes  loquendi  is  now  more  than  flesh  and  blood 
can  stand.  Whatever  is  worth  saying  can  be  said  in  twenty 
minutes,  and  since  the  art  of  debate  is  now  extinct  it  seems 
hardly  necessary  to  make  any  speeches  at  all.  At  least  let 
there  be  a  rule  that  there  shall  be  only  a  certain  number  of 
speeches  on  any  given  bill,  and  that  any  deputy  exceeding  the 
time  allowance  shall  be  forthwith  suppressed.  The  methods 
of  suppression  might  be  left  to  the  authority  of  the  Chamber, 
although  another  enterprising  deputy  suggested  that  every 
orator  should  be  required  to  take  his  place  on  a  trap  door 
that  should  fly  open  by  a  piece  of  clockwork  mechanism  at 
the  end  of  the  twenty  minutes.  But  the  expedient  seems  a 
harsh  one  and  likely  to  interfere  with  the  calm  and  measured 
mental  processes  that  legislators  are  erroneously  supposed  to 
employ.  As  a  precaution  against  actual  physical  injury  why 
not  put  a  rope  around  the  neck  of  the  speaker  so  as  to  pre- 
vent him  from  falling  too  far  when  the  trap  door  opens. 


Curiously  enough,  there  are  some  people  who  will  regret 
the  discovery  of  the  "Mona  Lisa,"  if  it  should  turn  out  to 
be  actually  true  that  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  masterpiece  has 
been  recovered  from  the  enterprising  Italian  who  stole  it. 
There  was  never  yet  a  picture  that  aroused  so  much  super- 
stition as  this.  Even  a  man  of  intelligence  such  as  Mr.  Kane 
S.  Smith,  the  art  lecturer  at  the  University  of  London,  is  not 
immune  from  it.  Speaking  a  few  days  ago  on  "Beauty  and 
Morality,"  he  described  the  painting  as  "one  of  the  most 
actively  evil  pictures  ever  painted,  the  embodiment  of  all  evil 
the  painter  could  imagine  put  into  the  most  attractive  form 
he  could  devise.  It  is  an  exquisite  piece  of  painting,"  said 
Mr.  Smith,  "but  if  you  look  at  it  long  enough  to  get  into  its 
atmosphere  I  think  you  will  be  glad  to  escape  from  its  in- 
fluence. It  has  an  atmosphere  of  undefinable  evil."  When 
the  "Mona  Lisa"  was  hanging  in  the  Louvre  gallery  it  was 
well  known  that  there  were  many  visitors  who  would  hurry 
through  that  particular  room  with  eyes  averted  lest  they 
should  come  under  the  baleful  influence  of  the  picture. 


It  seems  that  we  must  go  abroad  if  we  would  get  the  most 
accurate  news  of  our  own  country.  For  example,  certain 
Mexican  newspapers  are  now  recording  American  events  that 
our  own  journals  must  surely  have  sinister  reasons  for  con- 
cealing. As  an  instance  who  knows  that  there  is  now  a 
terrible  insurrection  in  America  against  the  Wilson  adminis- 
tration and  that  the  situation  has  been  further  complicated 
by  a  colored  war  that  is  raging  with  fury  over  more  than 
half  the  country?  Certain  Mexican  newspapers  are  fully  in- 
formed of  these  events,  and  yet  a  conspiracy  of  silence  on 
the  part  of  our  own  news  agencies  has  kept  us  in  complete 
ignorance.  But  there  is  a  still  more  startling  piece  of  in- 
formation hidden  from  us  by  the  same  nefarious  methods. 
Thanks  to  the  Mexican  press,  we  are  duly  informed  that 
President  Wilson  is  about  to  abscond  to  Canada  carrying  with 
him  the  whole  of  the  gold  reserve  in  the  treasury. 


Some  of  our  newspapers  are  making  much  fun  over  the  pro- 
ceedings in  connection  with  the  post  mortem  examination  on 
the  body  of  Prince  Katsura,  who  desired  in  this  way  to  con- 
tinue his  beneficences  to  science  even  after  his  death.  The 
surgeon  who  was  in  charge  of  the  proceedings  addressed  the 
spirit  of  the  deceased  and  reminded  the  dead  man  that  the 
examination  about  to  be  conducted  was  in  accord  with  his 
own  expressed  wish.  After  the  post  mortem  was  concluded 
there  was  another  little  prayer  of  thanks  for  the  benefits  to 
medicine  that  might  accrue  therefrom,  and  then  the  widow 
of  the  prince  uttered  a  few  words  of  prayer,  taking  upon  her- 
self the  responsibility  for  what  had  been  done.  All  this,  to 
some  of  our  scribes,  appears  to  be  exceedingly  funny,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  governing  some  alleged  minds  whj 
never  fail  to  find  the  ludicrous  in  the  unfamiliar.     And  yet 


there  may  be  some  to  whom  the  evidence  that  some  one  still 
believes  in  something  may  be  not  unwelcome.  Intelligence  is 
more  often  shown  by  our  beliefs  than  by  our  skepticisms. 


Dr.  Keister  of  Philadelphia  should  have  told  us  his  reasons 
for  asserting  that  "23  per  cent  of  the  medical  profession  are 
now  the  victims  of  the  morphine  habit."  The  proportion 
seems  to  be  a  large  one,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  study  the 
replies  in  refutation  that  will  doubtless  be  forthcoming.  Even 
if  the  figures  should  be  exaggerated,  as  of  course  they  are,  it 
would  be  a  serious  commentary  on  the  current  contention 
that  evil  habits  are  due  mainly  to  ignorance.  It  is  oppor- 
tunity and  not  ignorance  that  leads  us  all  astray.  Indeed,  it 
may  be  that  knowledge  has  a  directly  suggestive  influence,  and 
that  it  may  actually  produce  the  very  evils  that  it  is  supposed 
to  cure.  For  example,  there  is  no  lack  of  weighty  opinion 
to  the  effect  that  there  can  be  no  such  stimulus  to  immorality 
as  the  public  agitation  against  immorality. 


Those  fatuous  persons  who  profess  to  believe  that  home 
rule  for  Ireland  will  be  followed  by  some  sort  of  persecution 
of  the  Protestant  minority  would  do  well  to  turn  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  who  can  usually  be  relied  upon  for  a  vigorous  and 
wholesome  opinion  even  upon  the  questions  of  today.  He 
says :  "The  Irish  are  in  a  most  unnatural  state ;  for  we  see 
there  the  minority  prevailing  over  the  majority.  There  is  no 
instance,  even  in  the  ten  persecutions,  of  such  severities  as 
the  Protestants  have  exercised  against  the  Catholics."  Pet- 
haps  the  Ulster  Protestants  are  actually  plagued  by  an  uneasy 
conscience,  and  by  a  not  unnatural  dread  lest  they  may  fall 
into  the  pit  that  they  themselves  have  so  often  digged  for 
others.  They  may  even  be  unable  to  believe  that  their  own 
narrow  and  shameful  animosities  are  unrepresentative  of  the 
population  of  Ireland,  or  that  Ireland  contains  better  men 
than  themselves.  . 

Current  Opinion  is  responsible  for  the  following  interesting 
sidelight  on  the  psychology  of  President  Huerta  of  Mexico. 
"What  kind  of  a  government  have  you  in  New  York?"  Huerta 
asked  an  American  recently.  "I  see  your  governor  is  im- 
peached for  perjury  and  larceny.  They  tell  me  your  police 
officers  steal  and  murder  citizens  on  the  streets.  What  do 
you  come  down  here  for,  anyhow,  to  preach  to  us  about  clean 
government?"  Huerta  went  on  to  relate  how  he  once  rode  on 
railway  trains  all  the  way  from  El  Paso  to  St.  Louis  without 
paying  his  fare  simply  by  keeping  the  conductors  supplied  with 
good  cigars.  It  was  an  indiscreet  confession,  seeing  that 
Special  Representative  Lind  may  now  be  instructed  from 
Washington  to  collect  that  fare.  But  then  things  might  be 
much  morse  than  they  are.  Huerta's  strictures  on  the  gov- 
ernment of  New  York  are  bad  enough  in  all  conscience,  but 
so  far  he  has  made  no  threat  of  intervention. 


Speaking  of  Mexico,  the  redoubtable  Colonel  Watterson 
thinks  that  Huerta  should  have  been  recognized  long  ago. 
How  he  got  himself  into  the  presidency,  says  the  colonel,  is 
no  concern  of  ours.  The  Portuguese  murders  were  quite  as 
heinous  as  the  Mexican  murders,  "yet  we  recognized  the  new 
regime  at  Lisbon  without  delay."  We  also  recognized  the 
Chinese  republic,  in  spite  of  the  festive  eccentricities  of  its 
present  President,  who  thinks  about  as  much  of  torturing  a 
man  to  death  as  we  do  of  stepping  on  a  black  beetle. 


The  reference  to  Portugal  reminds  us  of  the  campaign 
now  being  made  against  the  life  of  Alfonso  Costa,  the  premier 
of  that  distracted  country.  Certainly  no  insurance  company 
would  issue  a  policy  to  Costa.  We  are  told  that  the  female 
members  of  his  family  never  allow  him  out  of  their  sight  for 
a  moment,  that  everything  he  eats  and  drinks  is  first  tasted 
for  poison,  that  his  bedroom  is  nightly  searched  for  bombs, 
and  that  even  his  linen  is  washed  at  home  for  fear  that  some 
deadly  drug  will  be  spread  upon  it.  Under  such  circum- 
stances the  life  of  the  premier  can  hardly  be  a  merry  one. 
Costa  is  described  by  his  enemies  as  a  fiend  in  human  form 
who  has  acted  with  atrocious  cruelty  to  aged  nuns  and  who 
planned  a  wholesale  massacre  in  Lisbon.  On  the  other  hand 
his  friends  say  that  he  is  an  incarnation  of  all  the  virtues, 
which  shows  how  opinions  may  differ.  He  is  said  to  be  a 
scientist  of  front  rank,  a  eugenist,  a  suffragette,  and  an  advo- 
cate of  disarmament.  He  seems  also  to  be  a  humorist.  When 
asked  why  the  royal  pretender  should  risk  his  life  by  entering 
Portugal  he  replied  that  it  was  doubtless  to  avoid  being  mar- 
ried, a  fate  that  would  certainly  have  overtaken  him  had  he 
remained  in  Spain.     So  he  chose  the  lesser  of  two  evils. 

Sidney  G.   P.   Coryn. 


The  boom  which  followed  the  discovery  of  the  exten- 
sive deposits  of  iron  ore  in  the  vicinity  of  Birming- 
ham, Alabama,  in  1SS2,  was  without  precedent  in  the 
industrial  history  of  the  United  States,  and  the  rush 
to  Birmingham  was  paralleled  only  by  the  stampedes 
which  followed  such  discoveries  as  the  Comstock  lode 
in  Nevada  and  the  Alaska  gold-fields.  The  iron  ores 
of  Alabama,  while  inferior  in  quality  to  those  of  Lake 
Superior,  have  the  advantage  of  being  near  deposits  of 
good  coking  coal  and  of  the  limestone  requisite  for 
fluxing,  so  that  Birmingham,  the  Pittsburgh  of  the 
South,  can  manufacture  pig  iron  cheaper  than  any 
other  district  of  the  world. 


During  alterations  to  Cromwell  House,  the  site  of 
the  birthplace  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  at  Huntingdon,  some 
interesting  remains  of  an  old  friary  which  once  existed 
there  have  been  brought  to  light.  The  remains  include 
the  base  of  a  wall  with  parts  of  two  doorways.  The 
foundations  of  a  large  chimney  stack  have  been  found, 
and  in  one  hearth  ashes  still  remained.     The  house  is 

i  believed   to   have    been    founded   by   the   Augustinian 

'  Friars  shortly  before  1285. 
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A  TWO-EDGED   SECRET. 


Baron  and  Baronne  Silber  Listen  to  a  Story. 


Breakfast  was  nearly  over,  and  the  Baron  and 
Baronne  Silber  were  chatting  as  affectionately  as 
lovers.  She  had  just  come  from  her  boudoir  and  he 
from  his  racing  tables,  training-courses,  paddocks,  etc., 
at  Viroflay.  Absorbed  all  day  long  in  business  in 
Paris,  he  had  fallen  into  the  habit  of  visiting  his  stud 
of  evenings,  in  order  to  be  present  at  dawn  during  the 
speeding  of  his  horses. 

Baron  Karl  Silber,  an  Austrian  banker  and  finan- 
cier, was  an  unknown  nobody  ten  years  before.  Now 
you  could  not  open  a  morning  journal  of  commerce, 
sport,  or  anything  else  without  running  across  some 
mention  of  his  business,  his  races  and  racers,  his  balls, 
or  his  wife's  beauty. 

Above  all,  his  wife's  beauty,  for  Silber,  who  denied 
himself  nothing,  had  indulged  himself  at  forty  io-  the 
dangerous  luxury  of  marrying  charming  Marguerite  de 
Francmont,  with  whom  all  Paris  had  danced  during 
four  successive  seasons,  but  whose  poverty  had  reserved 
her  for  a  marriage  of  this  kind. 

They  lived  happily  enough,  and  Silber,  recognizing 
his  wife's  really  uncommon  intelligence,  did  nothing — 
save  in  matters  of  finance — without  consulting  her  with 
a  frank  and  tender  deference. 

"Then,"  said  he  presently,  rolling  a  last  strawberry 
in  sugar,  "Guerin  did  come?" 

"Yes,  last  night,  just  after  you  had  started  for  Viro- 
flay. I  saw  him  and  explained  to  him  fully  how  you 
were  the  victim  of  indiscretions  that  brought  suspicion 
upon  you.  'Everything  that  passes  at  the  stable,'  said 
I,  'is  reported  straightway  to  the  bookmakers  of  the 
Rue  Vivienne.  They  know  in  advance  what  horse  will 
run  or  be  withdrawn;  what  horse  carries  the  stable's 
money  or  is  meant  to  win;  briefly,  daily  and  regularly, 
we  are  betrayed  by  some  one.  But  by  whom?  Know 
this  we  must,  for  they  are  beginning  to  accuse  us  of 
dishonest  practices.' " 

"And  he  said?" 

"Nothing,  but  asked  if  you  suspected  any  one  of  your 
men?" 

"No  one  special,  by  Jove !  I  simply  suspect  them 
all." 

"Precisely  what  I  told  him.  Whereupon  he  took 
notes  and  his  departure,  assuring  me  that  a  special 
agent  would  be  at  once  put  in  charge  of  so  delicate  a 
matter.  He  will  report  so  soon  as  he  discovers  any- 
thing." 

"Which  will  be  soon,  I  hope.  You  have  had  no  other 
visitor,  my  dear?" 

"Not  one;  I  dined  alone  and  spent  the  evening  with 
mother.    But  you,  Karl,  what  did  you  do  at  Viroflay?" 

"Always  the  same  thing;  audited  accounts,  paid  out 
money,  examined  the  colts,  and  by  three  o'clock  was 
out  with  the  trainers  speeding  the  racers.  Kronstadt 
is  not  doing  as  well  as  he  should ;  we  shall  have  a  hard 
pull  to  keep  him  in  shape  for  the  twenty-fifth.  Why, 
hello!  it's  ten  o'clock;  I  must  go,  it's  time  for  busi- 
ness." 

"But  you  seem  so  fatigued,  my  poor  Karl!" 

"Zounds !  I  ought  to  be ;  I  was  up  before  the  sun." 

"But  need  you  go  to  Viroflay  so  often,  Karl?" 

"Every  day  if  I  could,  my  dear;  'the  eye  of  the 
master,'  you  know — above  all,  in  the  care  of  race- 
horses. And  I  have,  praise  heaven,  an  eye  that  sees 
clearly." 

"Undoubtedly,  my  dear,"  Marguerite  assented  calmly, 
tracing  the  tablecloth  with  the  tip  of  her  rosy  nail; 
"but  Guerin,  I  trust,  will  see  clearer  still.  It  is  really 
as  amusing  as  a  play  to  me,  dearest,  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  a  detective  whom  they  talk  so  much  of  as 
they  talk  of  this  Guerin." 


Two  hours  later  Karl  Silber,  lying  back  in  an  easy- 
chair  in  his  office  in  the  Rue  Richelieu,  smoked,  with 
half-closed  eyes,  the  purest  products  of  the  Havana 
tobacco  fields.  Near  him,  in  a  chair  no  less  luxurious 
and  with  a  weed  drawn  from  the  same  source  between 
his  lips,  young  De  Payzac — with  a  somewhat  doubtful 
past — lolled  and  talked  with  wide  open  eyes,  making 
the  most  of  his  position  of  intimate  friend  of  so  rich 
and  renowned  a  man  as  the  Baron  Silber. 

"The  fact  is,  baron,"  said  he,  continuing  the  subject 
upon  which  he  was  launched,  "you  are,  or  ought  to  be, 
the  happiest  man  in  Paris  today.  Just  think  of  it,  the 
pot  of  money  you've  made  at  a  single  stroke — more 
than  I  would  need  to  amuse  me  a  whole  long  year." 

"One  would  say  that  fact  annoyed  you,"  Silber  re- 
turned lazily,  without  stirring  himself. 

"Annoyed  me?  Not  the  least  in  the  world,  baron. 
I'm  too  much  your  friend  for  that.  But  when  I  contrast 
our  two  destinies  !  Why,  everything  in  the  world  suc- 
ceeds with  you.  Your  business,  look  at  it ;  it  goes  like 
a  conflagration.  Your  racing,  too,  which  heaven  knows 
why  you  took  it  into  your  head  to  try ;  whether  your  own 
horses  win  or  lose,  it  matters  not;  you  find  a  way  to 
win  with  the  horses  of  others " 

"In  a  word,"  Silber  interrupted,  with  some  show  of 
temper,  "you  mean  to  imply,  like  the  rest,  that  I  pur- 
posely allow  my  own  horses  to  be  beaten  ?" 

Payzac  continued  with  an  imperturbable  calm  and  a 
lightly  shrugged  shoulder. 

"But  all  of  which  is  as  nothing,"  said  he,  "compared 
with  the  fact  that  not  only  are  you  the  legitimate  pos- 
sessor of  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  Paris,  but  you 


also  know  one  not  less  lovely  who  lives  in  a  more  mys- 
terious quarter  of  the  city " 

This  time  the  banker  sat  erect,  as  if  pulled  with  a 
spring,  and  looked  about  him  uneasily. 

"Payzac,"  said  he,  "h-s-sh !  You  risk  too  much  at 
times.  You,  and  you  only,  are  to  know  that  side  of  my 
life,  a  secret  that  must  not  be  noised  abroad." 

"Of  course,"  said  Payzac,  "I  know  it,  for  to  whom 
else  than  me  do  you  owe  the  acquaintance  of  the  fair 
and  beautiful  Wanda?" 

"Also  the  happiness  of  being  loved  for  myself  alone," 
assented  Silber,  gratefully.  "That  poor  foreign  girl, 
with  her  sensitive  soul — positively,  Payzac,  she  loves 
me  like  a  faithful  dog,  though  I  seek  always  to  treat 
her  like  a  companion  and  friend.  Nothing  so  binds 
women  to  us  as  letting  them  believe  they  fully  share  in 
our  lives.  The  baronne,  for  instance,  who  thinks  I  tell 
her  everything  because  I've  the  air  of  deciding  nothing 
without  consulting  her.  The  result?  An  occupied  mind 
for  her  and  an  affection  for  me — calm,  possibly,  but 
solid  and  devoted." 

"Who  could  doubt  it?"  cried  Payzac  fervently,  dili- 
gently blowing  smoke-rings  above  his  head.  "But  then, 
as  I  said,  baron,  everything  succeeds  with  you.  Your 
Viroflay  combination  is  simply  a  masterpiece;  which, 
by  the  way,  reminds  me,  Silber,  that  I've  a  favor  to  ask 
of  you."  And  the  needy  parasite,  judging  the  ground 
well  prepared,  came  to  the  true  object  of  his  visit. 
******* 

A  fortnight  later  the  baron  and  baronne  were  again 
finishing  breakfast  in  the  little  breakfast-room  where 
we  met  them  first,  and  where,  now  as  then,  the  baron 
had  just  come  in  from  a  night  at  his  stables. 

"Haven't  you  lost  something,  Karl?"  demanded  the 
baronne  suddenly,  at  the  same  time  drawing  from  her 
pocket  a  railroad  pass. 

"Parbleu !  yes,"  said  the  baron,  "and  a  hunt  I  had  for 
it,  too,  last  night.    Where  did  you  find  it,  love?" 

Before  the  baronne  could  answer,  the  door  opened 
and  a  servant  entered,  bearing  a  card  on  a  salver. 

"Ah,  Guerin !"  said  Karl.  "May  he  come  in  here, 
dearest?  A  personage  so  potent  should  be  treated  like 
a  family  friend." 

And  madame  consenting,  the  world-famed  detective 
was  ushered  in.  Freshly  shaven,  sedately  dressed, 
monocle  in  eye,  and  portfolio  in  hand,  he  looked  like 
the  head  clerk  of  a  legal  firm  and  beamed  upon  his  em- 
ployers with  the  satisfied  air  of  a  bearer  of  good  news. 

"Well,  monsieur,"  said  the  baronne,  in  fine  humor 
herself,  "have  you  discovered  anything?" 

"Everything,  madame,"  Guerin  returned  calmly,  de- 
positing his  portfolio  on  the  table.  "A  curious  story  it 
is,  too,  and  with  a  woman  in  it,  of  course,  as  I  thought 
from  the  start." 

"Perhaps,  then,"  said  the  baron,  with  a  meaning  look 
at  his  wife,  "you  would  desire,  monsieur,  to  be  alone 
with  me  a  while?" 

But  Guerin,  priding  himself  upon  his  skill  as  a 
raconteur,  and  preferring  two  auditors  to  one,  made 
signs  that  he  could  gloss  over  things  when  necessary, 
and  plunged  into  his  story. 

"The  truth  is,  baron,"  said  he,  after  a  little  thought, 
"we  never  had  a  case  that  gave  us  so  much  trouble  as 
this.  Usually  we  have  to  trail  people  who,  suspecting 
nothing,  take  no  precautions.  Here,  on  the  contrary, 
all  were  under  cover.  It  took  us  nearly  a  week  to  learn 
that  Wilhelm,  the  bookmaker  of  the  Rue  Vivienne,  had 
a  lady-love,  and  to  find  out  who  she  was  took  us  longer 
still,  as  Wilhelm  visits  her  very  irregularly.  She  is  a 
foreigner — a  Polish  girl — who  lives  a  secluded  life  in  a 
little  gem  of  a  house  in  the  vicinity  of  La  Muette " 

"The  vicinity  of  La  Muette!"  mechanically  repeated 
the  baron,  going  red  and  white  by  turns ;  "La  Muette ! 
— the  little  wretch !" 

"Yes,"  said  Guerin,  though  not  comprehending;  "but 
what  will  interest  you  most  of  all  is  that  Wanda — the 
Polish  girl's  name,  you  know — on  certain  evenings  re- 
ceives another  visitor,  and  that  he — this  visitor — comes 
from  your  Viroflay  stables.  You  see  the  mouse  in  the 
cheese,  do  you  not,  baron?"  and  Guerin  smiled  sig- 
nificantly. 

"The  little  wretch !"  cried  Silber  again,  starting  up  in 
his  chair. 

"Exactly,"  said  Guerin,  carelessly;  "but  you  would 
see  more  than  one  of  the  same  kind,  baron,  were  you 
a  week  in  my  place.  Well,  it  is  she — this  Wanda — 
who  sells  to  Wilhelm — for  a  round  sum,  of  course — 
the  secrets  of  your  stable,  by  which  every  one  profits 
but  you,  baron.  Nothing  remains  to  be  done  now  but 
to  learn  the  name  of  this  man  who  gives  this  girl  the 
information  that  she,  in  turn,  imparts  to  the  book- 
maker  " 

"Ah !"  said  Silber,  with  sudden  vivacity,  "you  do  not 
know  his  name  then " 

"And  nothing  is  done  after  all,  then,  monsieur," 
chimed  in  the  baronne,  with  resentful  surprise. 

"On  the  contrary,  everything  is  done,  madame," 
firmly  declared  Guerin,  pouring  his  demi-tasse  of  brandy 
into  his  coffee-cup  and  draining  it  at  a  gulp;  "every- 
thing, I  repeat,  because  you  do  not  know  my  agent, 
Coutourier.    This  is  the  way  it  happened :  you  see " 

"But  we  don't — we  don't  see,  Guerin,  or  want  to  see, 
either!"  Silber  cried,  recklessly.  "We  see  too  much 
already — more  than  is  necessary." 

"On  the  contrary,  M.  Guerin,"  Marguerite  protested 
sweetly,  "your  story  is  most  interesting;  proceed,  if  you 
please." 

"Then,  as  I  said,"  continued  Guerin,  "it  happened  in 
this  way.    They  go  to  bed  very  early  at  Viroflay,  and 


last  night — other  nights  also — when  all  were  asleep,  a 
man  slipped  out  of  there  with  great  precautions,  went 
to  the  station,  took  a  train  for  Paris,  and  reached  the 
La  Muette  house  about  eleven  p.  m.  Two  hours  later 
he  came  out  again,  took  a  fiacre,  and  was  driven  back  to 
Viroflay,  where  his  absence  had  been  noticed  by  no 
one." 

"The  name  of  this  man — you  do  not  know  it,  you 
say?"  demanded  the  baronne  becoming  thoughtful. 

"Not  yet,  madame;  but ~" 

"Pooh  !"  said  Silber,  "it  must  have  been  my  trainer, 
Hawkins;  he's  a  great  hand  for  girls  and  the  only  man 
at  Viroflay  rich  enough  to  have  a  nest  in  the  Muette 
quarter." 

"And  has  Hawkins  a  railroad  pass,  do  you  know, 
baron — as  this  man  last  night  had?"  Guerin  pursued 
eagerly. 

"A  pass?  You  are  sure  he  had  a  pass,  monsieur?" 
cried  Marguerite,  considering  intently  the  great  red  face 
of  her  husband,  suddenly  beaded  with  perspiration. 

"Absolutely,  for  Coutourier  shadowed  him  all  the  way 
from  Viroflay,  trying  to  see  his  face,  which  he  kept 
concealed,  and  heard  him  tell  the  Saint  Lazare  officials 
that  he  had  somehow  misplaced  it.  With  a  detail  like 
that  to  work  on  it  won't  take  long  to  nab  the  fel " 

"M.  Guerin,"  interrupted  the  baronne  with  sparkling 
eyes,  "no — go  no  further.  We  know  all  we  need  to 
know ;  we  shall  do  the  rest.  Decidedly  with  your  assist- 
ance one  can  learn  anything !" 

"It  is  my  trade,  madame,"  replied  Guerin,  modestly; 
"but  if  madame  likes  and  has  time  to  spare,  there  are 
other  details  of  this  business  that  it  would  amuse 
madame  greatly  to  hear." 

"Go  on ;  I  am  not  at  all  hurried.  Give  us  the  details, 
monsieur,"  and  Mme.  Silber  smiled  invitingly,  with  her 
eyes  fixed  always  on  the  baron's  face  with  an  inde- 
finable gaze.  Proud  of  his  success  and  warmed  by  his 
demi-tasse  of  eau-de-vie,  Guerin  settled  back  in  his  chair 
and  crossed  his  legs  comfortably. 

"Two  words,  madame,"  said  he,  "and  the  milk  of  the 
cocoanut  is  yours.  That  Viroflay  personage,  first  be- 
fooled by  the  bookmaker  and  the  bookmaker's  lady-love, 
is  a  second  time  befooled  by  his — would  you  guess  it? — 
by  his  wife,  who  has  a  lover." 

Guerin  paused  for  a  laugh  that  did  not  come. 

Silber  and  his  wife  were  evidently  indisposed  to 
hilarity.  White  as  the  cloth  her  fingers  drummed  on, 
the  baronne  bit  her  lips  and  gazed  straight  before  her, 
and  Karl,  with  an  effort  to  pull  himself  together,  called 
tremulously  for  the  brandy. 

"Wanda,  I  must  tell  you,"  continued  Guerin,  "for  my 
agent  watched  her  house,  too — Wanda,  of  course,  num- 
bers among  her  other  friends  a  certain  M.  Rene  de  Pay- 
zac  " 

The  Silbers  started,  each  in  a  different  way. 

"De  Payzac !  He  makes  three,  then !"  the  baron 
gasped  out,  losing  all  vestige  of  self-command. 

"Oh,  no,  not  at  least  as  you  mean,  baron.  Payzac  is 
merely  an  old  friend  of  Wanda's,  who  limits  himself 
now  to  replenishing  his  pockets  through  his  one-time 
idol.  Coutourier  overheard  them  one  night  in  the  gar- 
dene,  and  learned  the  whole  story.  He  wanted  forty 
louis,  and  she  wouldn't  give  them  to  him,  and  he 
threatened  if  she  didn't  to  tell  her  'friend'  how  she  sold 
to  the  bookmaker  the  secrets  of  his  stable.  'Tell  him 
if  you  dare,'  says  she,  'and  I  will  in  turn  tell  him 
with  whom  his  wife  spends  her  evenings  when  they  be- 
lieve him  safely  engaged  with  his  horses !'  " 

Guerin  broke  off  to  laugh  heartily.  But  still  no  one 
imitated  him,  and  vexed  at  this  lack  of  interest  in  his 
amusing  "details,"  he  rose,  took  his  hat,  and  began  a 
cool  adieu.     He  was  tired  of  talking  thus  to  the  walls. 

"What  do  we  owe  you,  sir?"  said  Silber  stiffly.  "It  is 
useless  to  trouble  you  to  call  here  again.  We'll  drop 
ths  business  where  it  stands." 

"A  thousand  francs,  baron,"  replied  the  chief  of  the 
Guerin  agency ;  "but  the  name  of  the  Viroflay  unknown 
— you  still  lack  that?" 

"We  do  not  need  it,  sir,"  growled  Silber;  "and  a 
thousand  francs,  Guerin!  You're  wjong;  you  can't  be 
serious;  you'll  surely  make  a  reduction?" 

Guerin  did  not  at  once  reply;  he  was  carefully  select- 
ing a  cigar  from  the  box  before  him.  This  done,  he 
rased  his  eyes,  fixed  them  upon  the  discomfited  couple 
and  read  the  situation. 

"No,"  said  he  firmly,  "a  thousand  francs,  baron,  just 
as  I  said.  And  if  you  haven't  the  worth  of  your  money 
at  that,  you  are  indeed  hard  to  please!" 

Whereupon  Guerin,  the  bill  buttoned  safe  in  his 
pocket,  smilingly  bowed  himself  out.  leaving  the  baron, 
the  baronne,  and,  unluckily  for  himself,  De  Payzac. 
who  chanced  in  at  the  moment,  to  explain  things  at 
their  ease. — Translated  from  the  French  of  Leon  de 
Tinscau  by  E.  C.  Waggencr. 


It  is  unusual  for  a  house,  however  small,  to  be  erected 
in  France  without  the  service  of  an  architect,  who  not 
only  draws  the  plans  but  actually  superintends  the 
work.  Usually  it  is  he  who  orders  the  building  ma- 
terial and  assures  himself  that  its  quality  is  up  to  the 
specifications  and  requirements.  The  contractor  and 
his  workmen  perform  their  duties  in  conformity  with 
the  architect's  orders,  and  the  latter,  who  is  usually 
a  man  with  capital,  advances  the  funds  required  in  or- 
der that  the  contractor  need  not  wait  for  payment  until 
the  building  is  completed.  Moreover,  the  Fr  :  law 
imposes  on  the  architect  a  serious  resp'<  nee 

he,  as  well  as  the  contractor,  is  re- 
fects of  construction  during  a  period  of 
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December  20.  1913. 


WHEN  THE  DUTCH  "TOOK  HOLLAND." 

An  Independence  Day  Celebration  in  London. 

• 

That  Gallic  epicure  who  charged  England  with  hav- 
ing a  hundred  religions  but  only  one  sauce  was  no 
doubt  a  student  of  Whitaker's  Almanack.  His  witti- 
cism found  its  target,  for  the  editor  of  that  publication 
no  longer  prints  his  paralyzing  list  of  the  innumerable 
denominations  represented'  in  the  British  capital.  In- 
stead he  enlightens  us  as  to  the  religious  creed  of  the 
occupants  of  King  George's  prisons,  naively  remarking 
at  the  end  of  his  table  that  the  religious  faith  of  one 
convict  could  not  be  ascertained  because  he  was  "un- 
fortunatelv  suffering  from  delirium  tremens!''  But  if 
the  editor  of  YVhitaker  had  been  gifted  with  repartee 
he  might  have  retorted  on  the  French  critic  that  not 
all  the  countless  religions  represented  in  London  are 
native  to  English  soil.  At  a  dinner  in  his  honor  last 
week  Dr.  Georg  Brandes  nattered  his  cockney  hosts  by 
declaring  that  the  England  he  loves  is  the  England 
,'iiich  is  "the  refuge  of  the  persecuted."  That's  it. 
Xot  a  few  of  the  churches  which  help  to  swell  Lon- 
don's amazing  total  of  religious  denominations  were 
built  by  the  persecuted  who  had  fled  thither  for  refuge. 
Thev  are  the  fossils  of  old-time  intolerance.  If  you 
are  a  Danish  Lutheran,  or  a  French  Protestant,  or  a 
German  Methodist,  or  a  Russian  Greek,  or  a  Norwegian 
Ebenezer,  or  an  Italian  or  Swiss  this,  that,  or  the  other, 
in  some  quarter  of  London  you  can  find  a  temple  of 
faith  in  harmony  with  your  creed. 

But  of  all  those  extraneous  shrines  there  is  not  one 
which  for  historic  interest  and  an  unbroken  continuity 
with  a  far-off  century  can  compare  with  the  Dutch 
Church  of  Austin  Friars.  In  the  ordinary  sequence  of 
weekly  events  that  venerable  building  makes  no  figure 
in  the  turbulent  life  of  London;  save  for  its  solitary 
service  at  11 :15  each  Sunday  morning  it  is  as  silent  and 
deserted  as  most  of  the  city  churches;  but  last  Sunday 
it  was  the  scene  of  a  centenary  which  attracted  a 
crowded  congregation  and  recalled  in  a  momentary 
flash  the  connection  of  the  building  with  the  days  of 
the  Reformation.  Xot  that  the  special  service  in  ques- 
tion was  in  celebration  of  any  religious  movement;  on 
the  contrary,  it  was  in  honor  of  a  political  event;  but 
that  it  inevitably  recalled  the  more  distant  days  when 
the  building  became  the  refuge  of  the  persecuted. 

Xot  a  few  of  the  audience  gathered  in  Austin  Friars 
last  Sunday  owned  allegiance  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes; 
the  commemoration  of  a  nation's  independence  had  a 
natural  attraction  for  temporary  Fourth-of-July  exiles. 
It  mattered  little  to  those  sympathetic  Americans  that 
they  could  not  interpret  the  Xassau  motto  on  the  front 
of  the  organ,  or  that  Mapnix  van  St.  Aldegonde's  na- 
tional hymn  sounded  worse  than  Greek  to  their  ears, 
or  that  they  understood  not  a  word  of  the  predicant's 
impassioned  oration — they  were  sustained  by  a  comfort^ 
able  feeling  that  although  debarred  by  language  they 
were  yet  taking  part  in  a  Dutch  Fourth  of  July.  As  if 
that  were  not  reward  enough,  their  eyes  were  gladdened 
by  seeing  the  Stars  and  Stripes  in  a  prominent  position 
among  those  flags  of  the  nations  which  formed  the  sole 
decoration  of  the  building. 

Sunday's  unique  service  in  a  unique  building  was  to 
commemorate,  a  day  ahead  of  time,  the  centenary  of 
that  event  which  gave  rise  to  the  famous  saying  that 
"the  Dutch  have  taken  Holland."  Heartened  by  Na- 
poleon's disastrous  retreat  from  Moscow  and  other  mis- 
fortunes in  the  career  of  that  scourge  of  Europe,  the 
Xetherlanders,  towards  the  close  of  1S13,  resolved  to 
drive  the  French  from  their  country  and  become  a 
nation  again.  And  the  resolve  was  no  sooner  taken 
than  carried  into  effect.  The  Prince  of  Orange  re- 
turned, as  his  father  had  left  Holland,  in  a  humble 
fishing-smack,  and  on  the  1st  of  December  he  accepted 
the  offer  of  a  free  sovereignty  and  a  free  constitution. 
The  rule  of  Xapoleon  was  at  an  end;  the  Dutch  had 
'taken  Holland";  and  from  that  day  to  this  the  Xether- 
lands  has  maintained  its  independent  state  though  so 
often  threatened  by  greater  powers.  Hence  the  tri- 
umphant, the  martial  note  of  Sunday's  celebration  with- 
in the  ancient  walls  of  Austin  Friars. 

'Twas  no  easy  task  for  the  uninitiated  to  discover 
that  historic  building.  Although  verging  on  one  of  the 
busiest  streets  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  along  which  in- 
numerable thousands  hurry  morning  and  night  from 
and  to  one  of  the  greatest  railway  depots  of  London, 
it  is  so  hidden  from  view  by  blocks  of  office  buildings 
that  few  save  the  informed  are  aware  of  its  existence. 
In  the  day.-  of  old  John  Stow  it  boasted  a  "most  fine 
spired  steeple."  the  like  of  which  that  topographer  had 
never  seen,  a  steeple  which  "beautified  the  city";  but 
that  was  in  the  late  sixteenth  century.  Today  Austin 
Friars  is  on*  of  the  steeple-less  churches  of  London, 
and  its  entrances  have  to  be  sought  down  inconspicuous 
alleys. 

Yel   when  the  uxorious  eighth  of  the  Henries  turned 
nut  the  old  Augustine  monks  and  presented  their  house 
and   grounds  to   the   Marquis   of   Winchester  this   was 
one  of  the  most  verdant  spots  in  all  London.     There 
were  fair  gardens  here,  the  memory  of  which  is  pre- 
served b     the  mulberry  trees  still  standing  in  the  ad- 
jacent pieasance  of  the  Drapers'  company,  and  a  noble 
monkish    domicile,    and   a   stately   church.      Everything 
-    ented  to  the  marquis  save  the  church,  and  that 
'r'nsformed   the   monks'   quarters   into   his   town 
;    reserving  the  church  to  the  crown  the  lover 
ioleyn  saved  it  for  a  more   worthy  purpose 
c  knew. 


For  in  the  middle  vear  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when 
there  had  fled  to  London  many  a  Dutch  refugee  from 
Papist  persecution,  this  already  ancient  church  was 
granted  to  the  exiles  from  Holland  by  Edward  VI  to 
be  "their  preaching  place.''  It  was  a  haven  within  a 
haven ;  a  temple  for  the  soul  in  the  city  which  was  the 
refuge  of  the  body.  Those  Dutch  exiles  must  have 
appreciated  the  irony  of  the  fate  which  had  given  them 
a  place  of  worship  that  had  aforetime  been  the  pos- 
session of  the  very  church  which  had  driven  them  from 
their  native  land.  Xor  was  that  to  be  a  mere  tempo- 
rary arrangement;  each  succeeding  monarch  of  Eng- 
land confirmed  the  grant  of  the  boy  king,  just  as  to 
this  day  the  crypt  of  Canterbury  Cathedral  is  still  the 
temple '  of  the  descendants  of  those  Walloons  and 
French  Huguenots  to  whom  it  was  apportioned  in  1585. 
But  the  Dutch  colony  of  London  can  boast  a  longer 
tenancy  of  their  temple:  the  grant  was  made  in  1550 
and  has  never  been  disturbed  from  that  date  to  this. 

So  it  has  come  to  pass,  as  with  most  of  the  churches 
in  the  city  limit  of  old  London,  that  the  congregation 
of  the  dead  within  Austin  Friars  is  more  numerous 
than  the  congregation  of  the  living.  Many  of  those 
who  have  had  sepulture  within  this  building  bore  dis- 
tinguished names;  Stow  gives  a  prodigious  list  of 
knights  and  ladies,  and  wealthy  merchants  and  their 
wives,  and  famous  earls  and  their  countesses,  who  rest 
here;  but  most  of  the  names  which  have  survived  the 
abrading  feet  of  bygone  generations  are  those  of  the 
Dutch  exiles  for  w-hom  there  was  no  return  to  their 
native  land.  Once  there  were  rare  and  costly  monu- 
ments here,  rich  in  armorial  devices  and  alabaster 
figures,  but  the  impecuniosity  of  the  marquis  aforesaid 
impelled  him  to  sell  the  lot  for  five  hundred  dollars. 
Xor  was  that  the  last  transaction  of  the  Winchester 
family.  A  later  marquis  disposed  of  his  house  and 
grounds  to  a  wealthy  merchant  of  the  city,  greatly  to 
the  grief  of  Sir  Fulke  Greville,  who  could  not  tolerate 
the  idea  of  being  the  tenant  of  "such  a  fellow."  What 
horror  would  have  vexed  the  aristocratic  soul  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney's  friend  could  he  have  foreseen  the  blocks 
of  commercial  offices  which  now  compass  Austin  Friars 
on  every  hand. 

Stow's  father  had  a  house  and  garden  adjacent  to 
the  church,  the  former  of  which  was  the  subject  of  a 
bit  of  engineering  which  anticipated  transatlantic  feats 
in  the  removal  of  buildings  bodily.  It  seems  that  the 
property  was  bought  by  Thomas  Cromwell,  who  deter- 
mined to  enlarge  his  grounds  at  the  expense  of  his 
neighbors.  So  rollers  were  placed  under  Stow's  house 
ere  he  knew  what  was  happening,  and  the  building 
planted  some  yards  further  back  to  make  Cromwell  j 
more  room  around  his  mansion.  And  in  those  auto- 
cratic davs  no  man  "durst  °"0  to  argue"  about  such  a 
trifling  matter.  But  it  will  be  many  a  day  before  rollers 
are  thrust  beneath  the  Dutch  Church  of  Austin  Friars. 

Hexry  C.  Shelley. 

Loxdox,  December  2,  1913. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


'  God  Rest  You,   Merry  Gentlemen" 
God  rest  you,   merry   gentlemen, 

Let  nothing  you  dismay. 
For  Jesus  Christ,  our  Saviour, 

Was  born   upua   this   day. 
To  save  us  all  from  Satan's  power 
When  we  were  gone  astray. 
O  tidings  of  comfort  and  joy  ! 
For  Jesus  Christ,   our  Saviour, 
Was  born  on  Christmas  Day. 

In   Bethlehem,   in  Jewry, 

This  blessed  babe  was  born, 
And  laid  within   a  manger, 

Upon  this  blessed  morn ; 
The  which  His  mother,  Mary, 

Nothing  did  take  in  scorn. 

From  God  our  Heavenly  Father, 

A  blessed  angel  came  ; 
And   unto    certain   shepherds 

Brought  tidings  of  the  same : 
How  that  in   Bethlehem  was  born 

The   Son   of  God  by  name. 

"Fear  not,"   then   said   the   angel, 

"Let  nothing  you  affright, 
This  day  is  born   a   Saviour 

Of  virtue,   power,   and  might, 
So  frequently  to  vanquish  all 

The  friends  of  Satan  quite." 

The  shepherds   at   these  tidings 

Rejoiced  much  in  mind, 
And  left  their  flocks  a-feeding 

In  tempest,  storm,  and  wind. 
And    went   to    Bethlehem   straightway, 

This  blessed  babe  to  find. 

But  when  to  Bethlehem  they  came, 

Whereat  this  infant  lay, 
They   found   Him   in   a  manger, 

Where   oxen   feed  on  hay, 
His  mother  Mary  kneeling, 

Unto  the  Lord  did  pray. 

Xow  to  the  Lord  sing  praises, 

All  you  within  this  place, 
And  with   true  love  and  brotherhood 

Each  other  now  embrace ; 
This  holy   tide   of   Christmas 
All  others  doth  deface. 

O  tidings  of  comfort  and  joy  ! 
For  Jesus  Christ,  our  Saviour, 
Was  born  on  Christmas  Day. — Unknozi-n. 


The  forthcoming  demolition  of  London's  oldest  West 
End  synagogue,  situated  behind  His  Majesty's  Theatre, 
in  St.  Alban's  Palace,  Haymarket,  marks  an  interesting 
stage  in  the  history  of  Jewish  London.  There  are  to- 
day in  round  figures  a  quarter  of  a  million  Jews  in 
Great  Britain,  and  of  these  150,000  are  resident  in 
London.  The  metropolitan  synagogues  included  in  the 
United  Synagogue  number  sixteen,  but  of  these  few 
have  a  more  curious  record  than  that  of  the  Western 
Synagogue.  The  synagogue  owed  its  origin  to  Wolf 
Liepman  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Baron  de  Symons,  who 
lived  in  Bedford  Row,  and  cooperated  about  the  year 
1768  in  the  establishment  of  a  minyan,  which  met  in 
the  private  house  of  Mr.  Liepman  for  nearly  thirty 
years.  In  1798  a  regular  congregation  was  "established — 
the  first  synagogue  in  the  West  End  of  London — and  a 
house  was  hired  for  the  purpose  in  Denmark  Court.  It 
was  known  as  the  Denmark  Court,  or  Westminster 
Synagogue,  and  stood  on  the  site  of  the  old  Exeter 
Hall,  now  covered  by  the  Strand  Palace  Hotel.  The 
relations  between  the  western  congregation  and  the  city 
synagogue  were  fixed  by  treaty  in  1808,  and  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  agreement  no  one  was  permitted  to 
join  the  western  congregation  unless  he  lived  west  of 
Temple  Bar  or  Holborn  Bar,  and  unless,  he  retained  a 
seat  in  one  of  the  city  synagogues  he  was  bound  to  pay 
them  a  tax  of  half  a  guinea  a  year  or  more,  this  tax 
entitling  to  burial  in  one  of  the  existing  burial  grounds 

in  the  East  End. 

^»m 

China's  famous  iron  mine,  the  Tayeh,  the  foremost 
in  the  Far  East,  is  especially  notable  for  the  ease  with 
which  it  is  worked.  It  stands  peerless  in  the  world 
in  this  respect,  excavation  requiring  no  machine  power. 
The  work  is  done  by  hand  by  the  Chinese  coolies.  The 
mine  is  reputed  to  be  inexhaustible  in  its  ore.  In  the 
days  of  the  "three  kingdoms"  the  locality  formed  a 
theatre  of  bloody  fighting,  and  the  vicinity  abounds  in 
relics  of  that  memorable  period  in  Chinese  history.     It 

j  is  about  3630  Chinese  miles  from  Peking  overland,  and 
about  4980  Chinese  miles  by  water.  Tayeh-Hsien  is 
traversed  by  ranges  of  hills  and  mountains,  the  valleys 
of  which  abound  in  innumerable  lakes  of  all  sizes,  with 

I  water-course  facilities.  Consequently  the  locality  is  rich 
in  scenery  of  great  beauty,  and  the  Chinese  poets  from 
olden  times  have  never  tired  of  singing  of  the  "Eight 
Views''  of  Tayeh.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Tayeh  iron 
mine    are    found    the    ruins   of    ancient    iron    foundries 

'  probably  1000  years  old.     Millions  of  tons  of  slag  lie 

|  in  heaps. 


'The  Woods  That  Bring  the  Sunset  Near." 
The  wind   from   out  the  west   is  blowing ; 
The  homeward-wandering  cows  are  lowing ; 
Dark  grow  the  pine-woods,  dark  and  drear, — 
The  woods  that  bring  the  sunset  near. 

When   o'er  wide  seas  the   sun   declines, 
Far  off  its  fading  glory  shines, — 
Far   off,    sublime,    and   full    of   fear, — 
The   pine-woods    bring   the    sunset    near. 

This  house  that  looks  to  east,  to  west, 
This,  dear  one,   is  our  home,  our  rest; 
Yonder  the  stormy  sea,  and  here 
The   woods  that  bring  the   sunset  near. 

— Richard  Watson  Gilder. 


The  Frost  Spirit. 
He    comes, — he    comes, — the    Frost    Spirit    comes  !      You   may 

trace  his   footsteps  now 
On   the   naked    woods    and   the   blasted   fields    and   the    brown 

hill's  withered  brow. 
He  has  smitten  the  leaves  of  the  gray  old  trees  where  their 

pleasant  green  came  forth, 
And  the  winds,   which  follow  wherever  he  goes,  have  shaken 

them  down  to  earth. 

He    comes, — he    comes, — the    Frost    Spirit    comes  I    from    the 

frozen  Labrador, 
From  the   icy  bridge  of  the   Northern  seas,  which   the  white 

bear  wanders  o'er, 
Where  the  fisherman's   sail   is  stiff  with  ice  and  the  luckless 

forms  below 
In  the  sunless  cold  of  the  lingering  night  into  marble  statues 

grow! 

He     comes, — he     comes, — the     Frost     Spirit    comes!     on    the 

rushing  Northern  blast. 
And    the    dark   Norwegian    pines    have   bowed    as    his    fearful 

breath  went  past. 
With  an  unscorched  wing  he  has  hurried  on,  where  the  fires  of 

Hecla  glow 
On  the  darkly  beautiful  sky  above  and  the  ancient  ice  below. 

He  comes, — he  comes, — the  Frost  Spirit  comes  !  and  the  quiet 

lake  shall  feel 
The    torpid    touch    of    his    glazing    breath,    and    ring    to    the 

skater's  heel; 
And  the  streams  which  danced  on  the  broken  rocks,   or  sang 

to  the  leaning  grass, 
Shall  bow*  again  to  their  winter  chain,  and  in  mournful  silence 

pass. 

He  comes, — he  comes, — the  Frost  Spirit  comes!     Let  us  meet 

him  as  we  may, 
And    turn    with    the    light    of    the    parlor-fire    his    evil    power 

away ; 
And  gather  closer  the  circle  round,  when  that  firelight  dances 

high. 
And  laugh  at  the  shriek  of  the  baffled  Fiend  as  his  sounding 

wing  goes  by!  — John  Greenieaf  Whxttxer. 


Antiquaries  are  of  the  belief  that  the  hull  of  an  old 
ship  uncovered  recently  near  Woolwich,  England,  is 
nothing  less  than  the  remains  of  the  famous  sixteenth- 
century  warship,  the  Great  Harry.  Seymour  Lucas,  *he 
historical  painter,  says  that  two  wheels  of  a  gun  car- 
riage of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  or  early  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  together  with  stone  cannon  balls  and 
pieces  of  Elizabethan  pottery,  all  taken  from  the  hull, 
prove  the  accuracy  of  the  statement,  and  adds  that  there 
was  a  dock  built  in  1512  at  Woolwich,  where  the  Great 
Harry  was  probably  lying  when  destroyed. 

Oil  is  now  made  from  tomato  seeds  in  Italy,  and  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap. 
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CHARLES  ELIOT  NORTON. 


A  Second  Volume   of  Correspondence    Completes   the   Bio- 
graphy of  a  Scholar  and  a  Thinker. 


The  second  volume  of  the  letters  of  Charles  Eliot 
Norton  begins  with  Norton's  return  from  England  in 
1873.  He  was  then  forty-six  years  old,  and  the  work 
with  which  his  name  is  most  closely  associated — the 
work  of  a  teacher — lay  all  before  him.  His  preparation 
for  it,  say  his  editors,  was  obviously  richer  than  it 
could  have  been  had  he  pursued  the  usual  academic 
course  and  begun  the  routine  of  instruction  in  early  life; 
he  came  to  his  work,  not  as  a  pedagogue,  but  as  a  man 
of  letters  and  of  the  world.  His  first  commission  took 
the  form  of  a  lectureship  on  the  history  of  art.  In  the 
academic  year  of  18/4  Norton  announced  and  delivered 
a  course  on  the  history  of  the  fine  arts  and  their  rela- 
tions to  literature.  In  1875  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  the  history  of  art  in  Harvard  University,  and  for 
twenty-three  years  performed  the  full  duties  of  that 
office.  In  1S9S  he  became  professor  emeritus,  and  for 
the  ten  remaining  years  of  his  life  held  a  place  of 
recognized  leadership  in  the  intellectual,  artistic,  and 
social  interests  of  his  community. 

Norton's  interest  in  the  great  men  of  his  day  re- 
mained as  vivid  as  ever.  To  a  certain  extent  he  was 
severed  from  the  galaxy  of  European  stars,  but  with 
the  great  men  of  his  own  country  he  was  in  constant 
contact.  He  maintained  his  correspondence  with  Car- 
lyle,  and  in  1880  we  find  a  letter  in  which  he  makes 
regretful  allusions  to  Emerson : 

I  have  not  seen  Emerson  since  the  winter,  but  I  have  heard 
lately  that  he  was  physically  well.  His  memory  is  quite  shat- 
tered, and  at  times  his  mind  moves  as  in  dreams.  I  was  told 
of  his  speaking  the  other  day  of  the  pleasure  he  had  once 
had  in  a  visit  from  you  at  Concord.  The  spiritual  impression 
was  too  strong  to  be  mastered  by  the  feeble  memory  of  fact. 
He  has  his  good  days,  however,  and  I  see  it  announced  that 
he  is  to  read  a  lecture  this  month  at  a  "Summer  School  of 
Philosophy"  at  Concord,  which  your  old  acquaintance,  the 
potato-and-apple  evangelist,  Alcott,  is  the  high  priest.  The 
teaching  is  marvelous  ;  and  the  intuitionists  have  it  all  their 
own  way,  and  the  contradictoriness  of  the  intuitions  of  the 
different  sages  is  the  supreme  test  and  evidence  of  their 
truth.  Is  not  truth  polygonal  ?  Are  not  the  ego  and  the  non- 
ego  resolvable  in  the  last  analysis  into  a  single  affirmation  ? 
You  know  the  kind  from  of  old.  All  the  doctors  of  this 
faculty  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  New  World.  The  only  novel 
development  is  that  we  have  female  sages ;  modern  Pythias, 
or  at  least  pytholepts  of  an  Hegelian  Apollo,  and  reported  by 
the  daily  press.  Whereat  we  profane,  standing  far  off, 
marvel. 

Norton  had  the  grief  of  seeing  his  old-time  friends 
disappear  one  by  one.  In  1882  he  writes  to  Lowell  com- 
miserating with  him  on  the  death  of  Longfellow.  He 
tells  Lowell  that  he  has  a  book  in  which  Longfellow 
wrote  his  name  forty-one  years  before,  and  "in  all  this 
time  I  have  not  a  single  recollection  of  him  that  is  not 
sweet,  pleasant,  and  dear" : 

Last  Sunday  week,  the  19th,  was  a  beautiful  day,  soft  with 
the  early  breath  of  spring.  I  went  to  see  him  in  the  after- 
noon and  heard,  to  my  regret,  that  he  was  in  bed  with  a 
cold  taken  the  day  before,  but  that  he  was  not  seriously  ill. 
An  hour  later  I  met  Mrs.  Ernest  Longfellow,  who  told  me  that 
there  was  nothing  alarming  in  his  attack.  I  had  felt  anxious, 
for  of  late  he  has  seemed  to  lack  vigor,  and  he  has  suffered 
from  inability  to  do  any  mental  work  and  from  shifting  neu- 
ralgic pains.  One  of  the  last  times  I  saw  him  I  said  as  I 
entered  his  study,  "I  hope  this  is  a  good  day  for  you."  "Ah, 
Charles,"  he  answered,  with  a  not  uncheerful  smile,  "there 
are  no  good  days  now." 

It  was  Emerson's  wish  that  Norton  should  become  the 
custodian  of  the  letters  exchanged  between  him  and  Car- 
lyle,  and  in  1873  we  find  a  letter  from  Emerson  to  Nor- 
ton saying  that  there  are  nearly  a  hundred  of  these  let- 
ters and  "that  you  may  hereafter  make  what  disposition 
or  destruction  of  them  you  shall  find  fit."  Carlyle  him- 
self was  willing  that  Norton  should  undertake  this  duty, 
and  he  writes  him  the  following  characteristic  letter: 

Understand  then  at  once  that  I  entirely  agree  with  Emerson 
in  his  disposal  of  these  letters,  and  have  or  can  have  no 
feeling  on  the  subject,  but  that  if  he  was  going  to  do  any- 
thing at  all  with  the  stuff  he  could  not  in  the  world  have 
found  anybody  better  to  take  charge  of  it  than  yourself. 
Accept  it  therefore,  I  pray  you ;  lock  it  by  in  some  drawer 
till  I  have  vanished ;  and  then  do  with  it  what  to  your  own  just 
mind  shall  seem  best.  If  my  brother.  Dr.  Carlyle  in  Dum- 
fries, or  Froude,  who  are  appointed  executors,  should  ever 
want  it,  they  will  know  that  it  is  in  your  keeping,  and  will 
get  a  just  response  upon  it  on  application.  And  that  is  all 
I  have  to  say  on  this  small  matter,  which  I  confess  grows 
smaller  and  smaller  to  me  every  day,  and  every  year,  for  the 
last  forty ;  the  wish  rising  stronger  and  stronger  in  me,  were 
it  possible,  not  to  have  any  biography  at  all  in  a  kind  of 
world  like  this,  but  rather  to  lie  purely  silent  in  the  Land  of 
Silence;  intimating  to  all  kinds  of  "able  editors,"  blithering 
stump   orators,   penny-a-liners,   or  guinea-a-worders, 

Sweet  friends,  for  Jesus'  sake  forbear 

To    dig    the   dust    inclosed    here. 

This  is  all  of  essential  I  had  to  say.  Needs  only  that  I 
charge  you  with  my  friendliest,  fraternal  salutations,  and 
thanks  to  Emerson,  and  hopeful  gratulations  on  all  your  re- 
port upon  him. 

Norton's  interest  in  American  politics  is  constantly 
i  jiected  in  his  correspondence  of  this  epoch.  He  writes 
lo  T  owell  in  1884  expressing  doubts  if  Cleveland  would 
inue  him  as  American  ambassador  to  Great  Britain. 
He  *>ays  that  though  Blaine  is  defeated  "the  narrow 
margin  of  victory  is  disappointing,  even  discouraging. 
It  d:splays  the  low  average  moral  sense  of  the  people": 

I  could  wish  that  in  your  admirable  discourse  on  Democ- 
racy— which  is  as  wise  as  it  is  brilliant — you  had  dealt  with 
this  danger  of  the  lowering  of  the  moral  standard  in  a 
:>  like  ours  to  the  level  of  those  whose  moral  sense 
is  in  their  trousers  and  not  their  breast  pocket.  You  give 
me  pause  when  you  say  the  people  are  "learning  more  and 
how  to  be  worthy"  of  their  power.  Perhaps  so;  but 
this  is  more  questionable  than  it  seemed  ten  or  twenty  years 
ago.     It  is  not  because  I  am  ten  or  twenty  years  older  that  I 


say  so,  but  because  unfavorable  influences,  only  nascent  then, 
have  in  recent  years  been  working  with  full  force  to  affect 
the  character  and  aims  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  I 
have  as  strong  a  conviction  as  you  that  "democracy"  will  work  ; 
but  it  may  work  ignobly,  ignorantly,  brutally  ;  here,  at  least, 
it  does  not  look  as  it"  the  better  element  of  social  life,  of 
human  nature,  were  growing  and  flourishing  in  proportion  to 
the  baser.  You  will  find  the  quality  of  the  democratic  cli- 
mate changed  not  for  the  better  during  your  absence. 

Froude's  "History  of  Carlyle's  Life  in  London" 
aroused  Norton's  intense  resentment.  It  was  published 
in  1884,  and  on  November  29  of  that  year  we  find  a 
letter  addressed  to  Leslie  Stephen  and  full  of  invective 
against  the  biographer: 

As  for  Froude,  the  spirit  of  truth  is  not  in  him.  Thest 
last  volumes  are  not  so  openly  malignant  as  the  first,  but 
covertly  they  seem  to  me  quite  as  much  so.  Froude's  praise 
generally  rings  false.  I  know  nothing  else  so  bad  against 
the  Sage  of  Chelsea  as  that  this  man  should  be  his  chief  dis- 
ciple and  representative.  Carlyle  is  expatiating  his  sins.  He, 
the  lover  and  believer  in  truth,  has  "a  continental  liar"  (one 
of  the  phrases  of  our  late  political  campaign)  to  report  him 
to  the  world — this  is  the  penalty  of  extravagance  of  speech  ; 
and  he,  the  steadfast  and  courageous  man,  has  a  hesitator — 
"just  hint  a  fault,"  etc. — and  a  coward  to  praise  him  for  not 
having  sold  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  Ah  !  dear 
old  Thomas,  why  did  not  you  know  that  your  exaggerations 
and  outcries  were  the  windy  food  of  humbugs  and  falsifiers? 
Well,  the  poor  old  Thomas  is  having  a  pretty  hard  Purga- 
torial experience,  and  it  isn't  clear  that  he  will  ever  get 
quite  into   Paradise.     I  hope  so. 

The  outbreak  of  the  Spanish  war  found  Norton  ener- 
getically with  the  minority.  The  war,  say  his  editors, 
appeared  to  him  the  expression  of  the  very  tendencies 
in  American  life  which,  as  a  lover  of  his  country,  he 
most  distrusted,  and  to  which,  in  his  capacity  as  a  pri- 
vate citizen,  he  was  opposed.  What  his  exact  position 
was  at  this  time  his  own  words — in  an  address  on  "True 
Patriotism" — will  best  prove,  and  from  this  address  a 
couple  of  selections  may  be  made: 

No  thoughtful  American  can  have  watched  the  course  of 
affairs  among  us  during  the  last  thirty  years  without  grave 
anxiety  from  the  apparent  decline  in  power  to  control  the 
direction  of  public  and  private  conduct,  of  the  principles  upon 
regard  for  which  the  permanent  and  progressive  welfare  of 
America  depends  ;  and  especially  the  course  of  events  during 
the  last  few  months  and  the  actual  condition  of  the  country 
today  should  bring  home  to  every  man  the  question  whether 
or  not  the  nation  is  true  to  one  of  the  chief  of  the  ideals  to 
which  it  has  professed  allegiance.  A  generation  has  grown 
up  that  has  known  nothing  of  war.  The  blessings  of  peace 
have  been  poured  out  upon  us.  We  have  congratulated  our- 
selves that  we  were  free  from  the  misery  and  the  burdens 
that  war  and  standing  armies  have  brought  upon  the  nations 
of  the  Old  World.  "Their  fires" — X  cite  a  fine  phrase  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  in  a  letter  to  Queen  Elizabeth — "their  fires 
have  given  us  light  to  see  our  own  quietness."  And  now  of 
a  sudden,  without  cool  deliberation,  without  prudent  prepara- 
tion, the  nation  is  hurried  into  war,  and  America,  she  who 
more  than  any  other  land  was  pledged  to  peace  and  good- 
will on  earth,  unsheathes  her  sword,  compels  a  weak  and  un- 
willing nation  to  fight,  rejecting  without  due  consideration 
her  earnest  and  repeated  offers  to  meet  every  legitimate  de- 
mand of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  bitter  disappointment  to 
the  lover  of  his  country  ;  it  is  a  turning-back  from  the  path 
of  civilization  to  that  of  barbarism. 

The  speaker  went  on  to  declare  that  Cuba  must 
either  be  given  over  to  anarchy  or  governed  by  the 
United  States,  and  that  "either  alternative  might  well 
give  us  pause": 

But  the  war  is  declared ;  and  on  all  hands  we  hear  the 
cry  that  he  is  no  patriot  who  fails  to  shout  for  it,  and  to 
urge  the  youth  of  the  country  to  enlist,  and  to  rejoice  that 
they  are  called  to  the  service  of  their  native  land.  The  sober 
counsels  that  were  appropriate  before  the  war  was  entered 
upon  must  give  way  to  blind  enthusiasm,  and  the  voice  of 
condemnation  must  be  silenced  by  the  thunders  of  the  guns 
and  the  hurrahs  of  the  crowd.  Stop  !  A  declaration  of  war 
does  not  change  the  moral  law.  "The  Ten  Commandments 
will  not  budge"  at  a  joint  resolve  of  Congress.  Was  James 
Russell  Lowell  ought  but  a  good  patriot  when  during  the 
Mexican  war  he  sent  the  stinging  shafts  of  his  matchless 
satire  at  the  heart  of  the  monstrous  iniquity,  or  when,  years 
afterward,  he  declared  that  he  thought  at  the  time  and  that 
he  still  thought  the  Mexican  War  was  a  national  crime  ? 
Did  John  Bright  ever  render  greater  service  to  his  country 
than  when,  during  the  Crimean  War,  he  denounced  the  ad- 
ministration which  had  plunged  England  into  it,  and  em- 
ployed his  magnificent  power  of  earnest  and  incisive  speech 
in  the  endeavor  to  repress  the  evil  spirit  which  it  evoked  in 
the  heart  of  the  nation?  No!  the  voice  of  protest,  of  warn- 
ing, of  appeal,  is  never  more  needed  than  when  the  clamor 
of  fife  and  drum,  echoed  by  the  press  and  too  often  by  the 
pulpit,  is  bidding  all  men  fall  in  and  keep  step  and  obey  in 
silence  the  tyrannous  word  of  command.  Then,  more  than 
ever,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  good  citizen  not  to  be  silent,  and 
spite  of  obloquy,  misrepresentation,  and  abuse,  to  insist  on 
being  heard  and  with  sober  counsel  to  maintain  the  ever- 
lasting validity  of  the  principles  of  the  moral  law. 

It  is  easy  to  detect  a  certain  note  of  querulousness 
in  Norton's  correspondence  at  this  period.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  nation  had  violated  the  high  ideals  of 
its  history  and  that  he  could  discern  a  certain  descent 
in  the  moral  tone  of  the  people.  Then,  too,  he  was 
overwhelmed  with  abuse  for  his  outspoken  utterances 
and  so  found  himself  in  opposition  to  a  popular  flood 
of  sentiment  that  threatened  to  carry  him  away.  On 
June  24,  1898,  he  writes  to  Leslie  Stephen  and  com- 
plains that  his  speech,  unintended  for  publication  and 
addressed  only  to  his  class  had  made  him  the  subject 
of  newspaper  obloquy.  But  he  holds  firmly  to  his  atti- 
tude of  disapproval  of  the  war: 

I  have  been  silent  too  long — partly  because  this  iniquitous 
and  perilous  war  has  made  me  averse  to  letter-writing.  The 
days  are  grave  and  disheartening,  and  the  prospect  is  dark. 
We  have  been  living  in  a  Fool's  Paradise,  hoping  that  in  the 
long  run  the  better  elements  in  our  national  life  would  get 
the  upper  hand,  and  that  we  should  stumble  along,  with  many 
a  slip  indeed,  but  on  the  whole  in  the  right  direction.  But 
the  war  has  suddenly  roused  us  from  this  dream.  America 
has  rejected  her  old  ideals,  turned  her  back  on  her  past,  and 
chosen  the  path  of  barbarism.  All  the  evil  spirits  of  the  Old 
World  which  we  trusted  were  exorcised  in  the  New  have  taken 
possession  of  her,  and  under  their  influence  she  has  gone 
mad. 

Two  days  later  we  find  him  adopting  the  same  tone 
in  a  letter  to  Edward  Lee-Chila.     He  says  that  owing 


to  the  position  that  he  has  taken  in  this  "wretched, 
needless,  and  consequently  iniquitous  war"  he  has  been 
burdened  with  letters,  more  of  them  denouncing  his 
course  than  expressing  sympathy  with  it: 

The  old  America,  the  America  of  our  hopes  and  our 
dreams,  has  come  to  an  end,  and  a  new  America  is  entering 
on  the  false  course  which  has  been  tried  so  often  and  which 
has  often  led  to  calamity.  This  war  will  in  the  long  run 
result  in  far  more  evil  to  the  United  States  than  to  Spain. 
We  shall  nominally  win,  but  at  the  cost  of  what  infinite 
loss  ! 

The  world  is  uglier  physically,  and  in  part  morally,  than 
when  we  were  born,  but  I  believe  that  in  the  portion  of  it 
which  we  call  civilized  there  is  less  misery.  At  any  rate,  1 
comfort  myself  with  what  may,  after  all,  be  a  delusion.    .    .    . 

Norton  now  finds  constant  cause  for  regret,  not  only 
in  the  general  lowering  of  moral  ideals,  but  also  in  the 
loss  of  intellectual  standards.  Writing  to  E.  L.  Godkin, 
he  says  that  not  even  in  Cambridge  can  he  get  together 
half  a  dozen  men  or  women  who  have  a  large  common 
background  for  their  thoughts,  their  wit,  their  humor. 
Literature  in  the  best  sense  used  to  supply  a  good  deal 
of  it,  but  does  so  no  longer.  "My  fair  neighbor  asks, 
'What  are  Pericles  ?T  " 

The  actual  condition  of  our  affairs  is  as  bad  as  can  be, 
but  the  signs  of  discontent  and  reaction  increase,  and  I  am 
not  wholly  without  hope  that  we  shall  stop  fighting  the  poor 
Filipinos.  But  we  are  such  a  new  thing  in  history  that  pre- 
diction is  more  difficult  than  ever.  Just  now  we  are  getting 
hysterical,  and  mock-hysterical,  over  Dewey.  And  who  is 
Dewey,  and  what  has  he  done  for  a  nation  to  go  wild  about 
him? 

Even  the  material  prosperity  of  the  country  arouses 
forebodings,  since  it  makes  for  materialism,  and  there 
is  no  longer  any  valid  religious  force  that  can  oppose 
it.  Catholicism,  he  says,  might  do  this  if  it  "were  but  a 
trifle  more  enlightened" : 

Certainly  the  religious,  the  political,  the  financial  con- 
ditions of  our  country  are  extraordinary,  and  I  am  at  a  loss 
as  to  the  proportion  of  the  good  and  evil  auguries  to  be 
drawn  from  them.  Such  widespread  and  immense  material 
prosperity  is  a  novelty  in  the  world's  history.      . 

There  is  no  force  to  counteract  its  influence  ;  for  Protestant- 
ism as  a  religion  has  completely  failed.  It  is  not  the  mere 
breaking  down  of  its  dogma,  but  the  fact  of  its  having  become, 
with  the  progress  of  science,  vacant  of  spiritual  significance, 
and  a  church  of  essentially  insincere  profession,  that  is  the 
ruin  of  Protestantism.  It  has  no  spiritual  influence  with 
which  to  oppose  the  spirit  of  materialism. 

Orientalism,  consequent  upon  the  rise  of  Japan, 
naturally  attracts  the  attention  of  a  man  who  allowed 
nothing  of  import  to  escape  him.  Writing  to  Nariaki 
Kozaki,  he  expresses  sympathy  with  Japan  in  the  war 
with  Russia,  but  fears  that  a  Japanese  victory  might 
be  fraught  with  serious  consequences  for  the  victor: 

I  have  no  such  liking  for  our  Occidental  civilization  as  to 
desire  to  see  it  extended  over  the  East.  We  have  as  much  to 
learn  from  the  East  as  you  of  the  East  have  to  learn  from 
the  West,  and  I  am  not  sure  but  that  the  lesson  the  East  has 
to  teach  is  the  more  important.  In  a  letter  which  came  to 
me  from  an  American  friend,  the  editor  of  a  local  newspaper 
in  one  of  the  smaller  New  England  cities,  on  the  same  day 
on  which  your  letter  reached  me,  are  the  following  words : 
"I  do  not  feel  certain  that  our  civilization  (that  is,  the 
civilization  of  Western  Europe  and  America)  is  the  right 
civilization.  Contemplation,  which  is  associated  with  the 
East,  looks  to  me  as  worthy  an  occupation  as  'hustle' ;  and  is 
it  not  conceivable  that  some  race  in  Asia  is  developing  a 
form  of  civilization  that  by  and  by  would  prove  as  precious 
as  that  which  Greece  left  us,  if  the  Persians  of  Modern  Eu- 
rope could  be  kept  from  crushing  it  back  into  conformity?" 
Japan  has  already  taught  much  to  the  Western  world,  and  the 
lessons  she  has  to  teach  are  by  no  means  yet  completely 
learned. 

The  correspondence  contains  a  few.  and  only  a  few, 
references  to  the  question  of  religion.  From  the  point 
of  orthodoxy  Norton  was  a  skeptic,  but  in  writing  to 
Goldwin  Smith  he  says  that  "Here  we  are,  old  men, 
near  the  end  of  life,  and  awaiting  the  end  without 
anxiety  or  a  shadow  of  fear;  perplexed  indeed  by  the 
mighty  mystery  of  existence  and  of  the  universe,  and 
happy  in  the  conviction  that  the  chief  lesson  of  life  is 
that  of  love" : 

I  have  less  fear  than  you  of  the  result  on  conduct  of 
the  weakening  of  belief  in  the  divine  origin  and  authority  of 
Christianity.  The  motives  for  good  conduct  and  for  re- 
fraining from  ill  presented  by  Christianity  seem  to  me  of  an 
essentially  selfish  order,  and  although  their  appeal  to  selfish- 
ness has  been  urged  by  priests  and  ecclesiastics  generally, 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  of  much  avail  except  with 
the  ignorant  masses  of  men.  With  them  it  is  not  likely, 
whatever  changes  take  place  in  the  creed  of  the  compara- 
tively small  number  of  enlightened  men,  to  lose  its  force. 
I  believe  that  the  motives  which  impel  an  intelligent  man 
(who  leaves  God  and  immortality  out  of  his  recokning  be- 
cause inconceivable)  to  virtuous  conduct,  are  the  strongest 
which  can  be  addressed  to  a  human  being,  because  they  ap- 
peal directly  to  the  highest  qualities  of  his  nature. 

A  letter  written  to  Eliot  Norton  in  1907  gives  us  a 
fleeting  glimpse  of  Howells  and  records  a  flash  of  wit 
that  it  is  well  to  preserve : 

Mr.  Howells  was  with  us  on  Sunday,  and  seemed  better 
than  I  had  expected,  considering  how  poorly  he  was  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  winter  and  spring.  Pleasant  as  he  al- 
ways is,  he  never  was  pleasanter,  and  we  had  four  or  five 
hours  of  animated  talk  by  which  a  vast  deal  of  ground  was 
covered.  His  humor  was  delightful  as  of  old.  One  quick  bit 
of  wit  is  worth  preserving.  I  was  speaking  to  him  of  Dr. 
James's  new  book,  and  said  that  it  was  brilliant  but  not 
clear.  "Like  his  father,"  said  Mr.  Howells.  "who  wrole  the 
Secret  of  Swedenborg  and  kept  it." 

Norton  died  on  October  21,  190S,  after  a  few  hours 
of  unconsciousness  and  with  all  his  children  near  him. 
His  last  letter,  written  a  few  days  before  to  H.  H. 
Furness,  showed  all  the  usual  force  and  brilliance,  but 
he  was  too  weak  to  sign  it  himself,  and  this  was  done 
for  him  by  his  daughter. 

Letters    of    Charles    Eliot    Norton.  bio- 

graphical comment  by  his  daughter,  Sar 
M.   A.   DeWolfe   Howe.     In    two    vol 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company:  $5  net. 
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THE   LATEST  BOOKS. 
Greek  Art. 

It  might  be  rash  to  say  that  this  is  the 
best  book  on  Greek  art  that  has  ever  been 
published,  since  there  is  no  definite  standard 
of  values  in  such  matters.  But  there  need  be 
no  reluctance  to  describe  it  as  the  most  vital 
and  the  most  readable  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  student  and  as  being  singularly  free 
from  those  precisions  and  technicalities  that 
have  caused  the  domain  of  art  to  be  terra 
incognita  to  many  of  those  who  by  tempera- 
ment and  inclination  ought  to  be  familiar  with 
its  chief  features. 

The  author  explains  that  his  object  is  not 
so  much  to  ascertain  what  Greece  has  to  tell 
us  about  art  as  what  art  has  to  tell  us  about 
Greece.  His  work  is  therefore  to  a  large 
extent  both  sociological  and  historical,  and 
here  we  may  admire  the  just  enthusiasm  that 
he  is  at  no  pains  to  hide.  The  Greek  civiliza- 
tion, he  tells  us.  is  the  most  remarkable  that 
the  world  has  ever  known.  In  essential  mat- 
ters the  Greek  supremacy  was  absolute.  Greek 
character  was  better  rounded  than  our  own. 
The  Greek  development  had  a  juster  balance 
of  faculties  than  ours,  while  "nothing  is  more 
amazing  than  the  vigor  of  its  ethical  asser- 
tion." Perhaps  the  comparison  is  not  wholly 
a  just  one,  since  only  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  the  Greek  people  were  historically 
articulate,  but  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that 
"no  modern  divine  or  prophet  of  other  mold 
has  uttered  words  which  will  draw  tears  of 
homage  after  two  thousand  years  as  do  the 
words  of  Socrates  in  his  prison." 

Dr.  Powers  properly  devotes  his  first  chap- 
ter to  the  Kingdom  of  Minos,  that  misty  dawn 
of  legible  Greek  history  that  has  so  lately 
emerged  from  the  domain  of  fable.  And  here 
he  tells  us  that  the  art  of  Minos,  immeas- 
urably ancient  as  it  is,  must  not  be  considered 
as  "young  art,  but  old,  not  crude  art,  but  con- 
ventionalized." But  if  Greek  art  was  already 
old  at  Cnossus,  where  then  was  it  born? 
That,  of  course,  is  a  question  for  the  ar- 
chaeologist, but  it  is  evident  that  we  must  re- 
vise a  current  conception  of  evolution  that 
pictures  humanity  as  ascending  steadily  from 
barbarism  to  its  present  dizzy  altitudes.  The 
glories  of  Crete  must  have  been  long  dead  be- 
fore Europe  began  to  wake  from  savagery. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  follow  the  author 
through  his  many  and  fascinating  pages.  He 
shows  us  how  the  thought  and  the  art  of  Greece 
marched  side  by  side  and  how  both  alike  were 
reflected  in  the  Greek  system.  He  shows  how 
art  was  gradually  corrupted  by  science,  and 
how  the  sculptor  began  to  give  ear  to  the 
matter-of-fact  and  prosaic  temperament  that 
hates  vagueness  and  suggestion.  And  so  we 
have  a  fling  at  the  art  schools  of  the  present 
time.  He  tells  us  that  the  "terrible  ordeal  of 
the  art  school  and  the  studio  with  their  neces- 
sary hostility  to  the  sporadic  the  wanton,  and 
the  careless,  sternly  mows  down  with  these 
weeds  the  flowers  of  fancy  which  can  alone 
bear  the  fruit  of  art.  For  every  one  whose 
imagination  survives  the  repressive  discipline 
of  the  studio,  there  are  a  hundred  who  learn 
to  disparage  and  distrust  the  creative  fancy 
if  they  ever  knew  it  and  who  emerge  skilled 
craftsmen  devoted  to  the  mimicry  of  the  com- 
monplace." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  fine  work  will  be 
read  as  widely  as  it  deserves.  There  are 
others  that  are  based  on  a  knowledge  as  accu- 
rate and  as  wide,  but  very  few  so  saturated 
with  the  spirit  of  art  itself  or  with  a  tithe  of 
its  perception,   imagination,   or  originality. 

The  Message  of  Greek  Aet.  By  H.  H.  Powers. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  §2  net. 


The  Thousandth  Woman. 
This  story  turns  on  the  question  of  whether 
Cazalet,  on  his  way  home  from  Australia  to 
England,  could  have  killed  Henry  Craven,  who 
was  murdered  while  Cazalet's  ship  was  still 
many  days  from  port.  It  seems  that  Cazalet 
left  the  ship  at  Naples  and  rejoined  her  at 
Genoa,  and  the  calculation  of  possibilities 
therefore  turns  on  the  transeuropean  railroad 
time-table.  But  having  satisfied  ourselves  that 
the  journey  could  have  been  made,  and  in 
fact  was  made,  we  have  still  to  ascertain 
whether  it  was  Cazalet's  hand  that  struck  the 
fatal  blow.  Since  the  evidence  against  him  is 
almost  overwhelming  we  may  safely  assume 
his  innocence  according  to  the  time-honored 
rules  of  the  detective  story.  But  the  yarn 
is  quite  well  told. 

The  Thousandth  Woman.     By  E.  W.  Hornung. 
Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company;  $1  net 


A  Mesalliance. 
The  mesalliance  is  not  perhaps  quite  so  well 
understood  in  America   as  it  is  in   England, 
where  the  "pale  spectre  of  the  salt"  is  some- 
what more  of  a  reality.     That  a  village  girl 
married  to  an  aristocrat  should  turn  out  to  be 
a  woman  of  exceptional  strength  and  worth  is 
still  an  idea  strong  enough  to  arrest  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Old  World,  and  Katharine  Tynan 
handles  i.  so  well  as  to  make  it  acceptable  to 
the  new.     When  Ralph  Bretherton  hears  that 
his    cousin    is    dead    and    receives    from    the 
note  of  invitation  to  the  funeral  he 
■••'<  a;  de  the  resentment  that  the  marriage 
:  retired,    overlooks    the    slightly    crude 
ing  uf  the  note,  and  goes  down  into  Wor- 
rshire.     To  do  him  justice,  he  was  less 
the  loss  of  his  inheritance  than 


by  the  mesalliance  that  had  brought  it  about. 
That  his  cousin  should  marry  a  girl  whose 
spelling  and  grammar  were  a  little  dubious 
and  whose  relatives  were  not  wholly  unsus- 
pected of  poaching  proclivities  was  a  social 
wound  that  rankled  more  than  the  loss  of 
money.  Ralph  Bretherton's  slow  awakening 
to  the  sterling  values  and  to  the  beauty  of 
his  cousin's  widow  may  be  said  to  form  the 
motif  of  the  story,  the  process  being  slightly 
accelerated  by  the  discovery  that  he  has,  after 
all,  inherited  the  bulk  of  the  estate,  thanks  to 
the  influence  of  the  widow  herself.  Ralph  is 
a  little  slow  in  coming  to  his  senses  and  a 
little  bewildered  by  the  charms  of  a  young 
ward,  but  he  comes  to  his  senses  in  time,  and 
possibly  even  learns  something  of  the  decep- 
tive nature  of  caste. 

\    Mesalliance,      Bv    Katharine   Tynan.      New 
York:    Duffield   &  Co.;    $1.25   net. 


The  Dark  Flower. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Mr.  Gals- 
worthy's latest  novel  is  not  a  mere  record  ol 
galloping  events,  but  a  careful  dissection  of 
phases  of  human  character  that  belong  to  nor- 
mal rather  than  abnormal  humanity.  He 
gives  us  three  episodes  in  the  life  of  a  man 
who  is  an  artist  by  occupation  and  an  emo- 
tionalist by  temperament.  In  his  youth  he 
falls  in  love  with  a  married  woman  whose 
passion  for  him  rouses  a  response  that  never 
comes  to  fruition.  The  second  episode  is 
perhaps  the  strongest  of  the  three,  inasmuch 
as  it  gives  the  author  an  opportunity  for 
that  peculiar  kind  of  artistry  that  is  so  dis- 
tinctively his  own.  The  heroine  in  the  sum- 
mer of  Mark  Lennan's  life  is  a  replica  of  the 
woman  in  "The  Man  of  Property,"  full  of 
sweetness  and  of  a  softened  sensuous  charm, 
the  type  that  draws  all  men  irresistibly  to  her, 
but  who  loves  only  one.  This  part  of  the 
story  with  its  tragic  ending  is  finely  written, 
in  every  way  an  irreproachable  piece  of  work 
with  its  poetic  suggestion  of  impending  fate. 

The  third  episode  is  the  least  agreeable  and 
the  most  realistic,  but  perhaps  as  true  as  any. 
It  chronicles  that  mysterious  restlessness 
which  sometimes  seizes  a  man  in  the  autumn 
of  his  days  and  makes  him  long  for  a  new 
love  that  shall  resurrect  his  youth  for  him 
or  even  persuade  him  that  his  youth  is  still 
with  him.  It  is  man's  "dangerous  age,"  but 
in  this  case  the  delicacy  and  fastidiousness 
of  Lennan's  nature  and  his  affection  for  his 
wife  prove  his  salvation.  The  first  motive 
recalls  the  conquest  of  his  temptation  made 
by  the  middle-aged  protagonist  of  Gals- 
worthy's   "Fraternity." 

The  Dask  Flower.  By  John  Galsworthy.  New 
York:   Charles  Scribner's  Sons;   $1.35  net. 


Mothering  on  Perilous. 
It  seems  that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
settlement  work  among  the  Kentucky  moun- 
taineers, and  the  author  gives  us  a  record 
of  a  year's  experience.  She  had  about  a 
dozen  boys  to  look  after  and  to  humanize,  and 
we  are  a  little  in  doubt  as  to  how  far  their 
vagaries  were  due  to  the  Kentucky  mountains 
and  how  far  to  the  natural  cussedness  of  the 
boy.  Fighting  was  the  breath  of  their  lives, 
and  so  the  author  tries  to  divert  their  pug- 
nacious instincts  into  a  more  wholesome  en- 
thusiasm for  the  Trojan  war  and  the  great 
heroes  whose  halos  have  been  brightened  by 
time.  To  tell  such  a  story  as  this  and  to 
make  it  interesting  needs  some  special  and 
unusual  gifts,  and  the  author  possesses  them 
to  the  fulL  She  was  genuinely  in  love  with 
her  work,  and  she  brings  alike  to  its  per- 
formance and  to  its  record  a  genuine  enthusi- 
asm, a  keen  sense  of  humor,  and  an  apprecia- 
tive sympathy  for  human  nature.  She  shows 
also  a  genuine  power  to  depict  a  state  of 
mind,  and  there  is  no  rarer  gift  than  this. 
She  has  added  a  valuable  chapter  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  life  of  the  Kentucky  moun- 
tains. 

Mothering    on*    Perilous.      By    Lucy    Farm  an. 
New    York:    The    Macmillan    Company;    $1.50    net 


Moscarose. 
We  have  always  had  our  suspicions  that 
the  days  of  chivalry  were  not  quite  so  at- 
tractive as  the  novelist  would  have  us  be- 
lieve and  that  perhaps  even  the  troubadours 
were  no  better  than  they  should  be.  But  it 
is  our  illusions  that  make  life  tolerable,  and 
so  there  should  be  a  welcome  for  the  dainty 
idyll  given  to  us  under  the  name  of  "Masca- 
rose,"  by  Gordon  Arthur  Smith.  There  is 
the  lovely  lady  of  high  degree  who  is  not 
quite  so  cold  as  she  seems,  and  the  other 
lovely  lady  of  low  degree  whom  we  so  much 
prefer,  and  there  are  knights  and  tourna- 
ments and  a  troubadour  who  has  an  astonish- 
ing gift  of  improvisation  that  seems  now  to  be 
lost.  Mr.  Smith  transports  us  into  a  sort  of 
fairy  world  of  love  and  hard  blows,  where 
honest  open  force  takes  the  place  of  the  sinis- 
ter and  sordid  diplomacies  with  which  we  are 
now  so  much  more   familiar. 

Mascarose.      By    Gordon    Arthur    Smith.      New 
York:   Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $1  net. 


A  Book  for  Boys. 

When  such  men  as  Harold  Avery.  J-  Saxon 
Mills,  D.  H.  Parry,  and  Claude  Grahame 
White  combine  in  the  production  of  a  book 
for  boys  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  something 
quite  out  of  the  common.     Certainly  we  have 


it  here  in  the  shape  of  a  large  and  splendidly 
illustrated  volume  devoted  to  adventure,  in- 
vention, travel,  battle,  bloodshed,  and  all  the 
other  delightful  things  dear  to  the  heart  of 
the  boy.  Of  its  kind  it  may  be  said  safely 
that  there  is  nothing  else  quite  so  good  as 
this. 

This  Year's  Book  for  Boys.  By  various  au- 
thors. New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company; 
$1.50  net. 

Swiss  Family  Robinson. 

This  fine  old  classic  should  receive  a  fresh 
lease  of  life  from  the  fine  form  in  which  it 
has  now  been  reissued.  Stout  paper  and  bold 
type  make  it  a  pleasure  to  read,  while  the 
colored  illustrations  by  T.  H.  Robinson  are 
a  successful  example  of  the  art  of  the  illus- 
trator. "The  Swiss  Family  Robinson"  and 
"Robinson  Crusoe"  are  likely  to  maintain 
their  position  as  prime  favorites  and  as  be- 
longing to  a  class  of  literature  that  proves 
its  value  by  a  uniform  appeal  to  all  ages  and 
to  both  sexes. 

The  Swiss  Family  Robinson.  By  Johann  David 
Wyss.  Illustrated  by  T.  H.  Robinson.  New 
York:  George  H.  Doran  Company;   $2  net. 


Baby  PetB. 

This  volume  is  intended  for  children,  being 
one  of  three  by  the  same  author  and  uni- 
form in  appearance.  But  the  children  who 
read  it  must  have  hands  that  have  first  been 
washed  and  sandpapered.  It  is  of  large 
quarto  size,  printed  upon  paper  that  is  almost 
cardboard,  and  containing  nineteen  chapters 
devoted  to  various  animals  that  are  child 
favorites.  But  its  chief  charm  is  to  be  found 
in  the  dainty  colored  illustrations  by  E.  T. 
Dermoid. 

The  Book  of  Baby  Pets.  Descriptions  by  Flor- 
ence E.  Dugdale.  Illustrations  by  E.  J.  Detmold. 
New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company;  $2.50  net. 


Travels  Without  Baedeker. 
The  author  easily  persuades  us  that  it  is> 
only  the  poor  traveler  who  sees  the  world. 
The  doors  of  a  real  experience  open  only  to 
a  scarcity  of  coin,  and  not  to  its  abundance, 
a  truism  that,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will  meet 
with  scant  respect.  Mr.  Beaman  traveled 
through  Egypt,  Palestine,  Turkey,  and  Greece, 
and  while  he  has  nothing  new  to  say  he  says 
it  with  considerable  humor  and  interest.  A 
capital  book  for  an  idle  evening. 

Travels      Without      Baedeker.        By      Ardern 
Beaman.      New    York:    John    Lane    Company;    $2 


Leaves  of  Grass. 
Conspicuous  among  the  seasonal  gift  books 
is  this  fine  edition  of  Walt  Whitman.  Of  full 
quarto  size,  the  volume  is  printed  upon  thick 
paper,  with  wide  margins  and  in  a  comfort- 
able type.  Moreover,  there  are  twenty-four 
fine  colored  illustrations  by  Margaret  C. 
Cook.  The  general  workmanship  is  of  the 
finest  land,  and  yet  not  of  that  excessive  deli- 
cacy that  seems  always  to  warn  us  not  to 
touch. 

Leaves    of    Grass.      Bv    Walt    Whitman.      New 
York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $6  net. 


The  Lost  Road. 
The  volume  takes  its  name  from  the  first 
of  seven  short  stories,  although  perhaps  the 
seventh  is  the  best  of  them  all.  The  author 
wanders  over  a  wide  area  in  his  search  for 
incident,  but  he  always  finds  something  tense 
and  virile,  with  a  careful  evasion  of  the 
sickly  or  the  merely  sordid. 

The    Lost    Road.      By    Richard    Harding   Davi3. 
New   York:    Charles  Scribner's  Sons;    $1.25   net. 


Briefer  Reviews. 

The  American  Book  Company  has  published 
"Die  Sieben  Reisen  Sinbads  des  Seemannes," 
by  Grimm,  with  notes,  exercises,  and  vocabu- 
lary by  K.  C.  H.  Drechsel,  A.  M.  Price,  40 
cents. 

Children  with  a  love  for  wild  life  will  be 
pleased  with  "Really  Truly  Nature  Stories," 
by  Helen  S.  Woodruff  (George  H.  Doran 
Company;  $1  net).  It  contains  all  sorts  of 
information  about  the  familiar  life  of  the 
fields  and  it  is  conveyed  in  the  form  of  pleas- 
antly written  dialogue. 

"The  Work  of  the  Rural  School,"  by  J.  D. 
Eggleston  and  Robert  W.  Bruere  (Harper  8c 
Brothers;  $1)  is  an  elaborate  examination  of 
the  rural  school  system,  not  only  as  it  is,  but 
as  it  might  be.  The  authors  deal  with  all 
essential  subjects,  such  as  buildings,  grounds, 
sanitation,    centralization,    transportation,    in- 


Gifts  of  Books 

Nothing  more  appropriate,  nothing 
more  appreciated.  We  have  all  the 
new  and  important  publications,  as 
well  as  the  old  favorites,  always  so 
dear  to  the  heart. 

Also  a  splendid  stock  of  books  in 
exceptionally  fine  bindings. 

All  the  important  foreign  publica- 
tions. Books  not  in  stock  will  be 
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orders  given  very  prompt  attention. 
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struction,  agriculture,  amusements,  etc,  with 
the  result  that  we  have  an  alluring  picture  of 
possibilities  that  it  is  within  the  power  of  the 
rural  school  to  attain.  An  excessive  emphasis 
is  laid  upon  germs,  while  the  authors'  ad- 
vocacy of  sex  hygiene  is  an  impugnment  of 
the  value  of  their  judgment  in  other  respects. 

"Colette  in  France,"  by  Etta  Blaisdell  Mc- 
Donald, has  been  added  to  the  Little  People 
Evervwhere  Series,  now  in  course  of  issue 
by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  The  object  of  the 
series  is  to  make  American  children  ac- 
quainted with  the  child  life  of  other  countries, 
an  object  estimable  in  itself  and  well  sus- 
tained by  good  writing  and  acceptable  illus- 
trations. 

Those  in  search  of  Christmas  cards  of  an 
unusual  kind  would  do  well  to  inspect  the 
selections  submitted  by  Paul  Elder  &  Co., 
whose  exquisite  typographical  workmanship  is 
so  well  known  as  to  need  no  indication. 
These  cards  are  offered  in  great  variety  and 
at  various  prices,  but  a  low  price  is  never 
allowed  to  interfere  with  excellence  of  finish 
or  tasteful  composition. 

"The  Mouse-Colored  Road,"  by  Vance 
Thompson  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  $1  net),  may 
be  described  as  a  metaphysical  story  for  chil- 
dren. The  old  professor  explains  that  every- 
thing is  made  up  of  atoms,  and  that  if  we 
could  but  succeed  in  slipping  between  the 
atoms  we  should  find  ourselves  in  quite  a 
different  sort  of  world  and  amid  other  forms 
of  life  which  are  thereupon  described. 
Whether  time  can  be  described  as  atomic  is 
perhaps  a  little  open  to  doubt,  but  the  story 
is  ingenious  and  suggestive  and  therefore  to 
be  recommended.  The  illustrations  are  by 
Oliver  Herford. 


Classics  for  Children. 
This  handsome  series  of  volumes  may  be 
hopefully  taken  to  indicate  a  demand  for 
something  better  than  the  rather  nauseating 
nonsense  that  is  so  often  offered  as  pabulum 
for  the  mind  of  the  child.  There  are  now 
ten  volumes  in  this  shelf  of  Tales  tor 
Children  from  Many  Lands  (E.  P.  Dut- 
ton &  Co.)  under  the  editorship  of  F. 
C  Tilney.  All  are  good,  some  of  them 
very  good,  including  as  they  do  "The  Story 
of  Bayard,"  "Robin  Hood,"  "Andersen's 
Fairy  Tales."  and  "King  Arthur  and  His 
Round  Table."  Each  book  contains  eight 
colored  illustrations,  as  well  as  others  in  the 
text,  drawn  by  artists  of  note.  Those  who 
wish  to  give  their  children  something  of  per- 
manent value  and  belonging  to  the  character- 
building  category  would  do  well  to  become 
acquainted  with  this  admirable  series. 


Paul  Elder's 

Xmas  Book  Store 

Books  of  All  Kinds,  Objects  of  Art,  Pictures,  Christmas  Cards, 
Calendars,  Social  Stationery  and  Gifts — A  Book-lover's  Book 
Shop  "  Xmas  Catalogues  upon  application  *  Visitors  welcome 

Paul  Elder  and  Company 

In  the  Paul  Elder  Building — Five  Floors,  Basement 
and  Two  Balconies  at  Your  Service. 
239  Grant  Avenue,  San  Francisco 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

The  Creeping  Tides. 

Kate  Jordan  tells  a  story  of  considerable 
force,  laying  most  of  her  scenes  in  Greenwich 
Village,  New  York,  and  choosing  as  her  char- 
acters a  young  widow  and  an  ex-officer  of  the 
British  army  who  has  distinguished  himself  in 
the  Philippines  as  an  American  volunteer  and 
who  is  now  slowly  recovering  from  a  severe 
wound.  It  is  evident  that  some  sort  of  a 
cloud  hangs  over  both  these  people,  thus 
brought  into  relationship  through  mutual  sym- 
pathy and  the  proximities  of  a  rooming-house. 
The  nature  of  this  cloud  is  slowly  unfolded 
tn  the  course  of  the  narrative.  It  seems  that 
John  Cross  has  been  cashiered  from  the  Brit- 
ish army  under  a  charge  of  cowardice  in  face 
of  the  enemy,  while  the  fate  of  Mrs.  Barrett 
has  been  still  more  tragic.  Married  to  a  hand- 
some scoundrel,  she  has  become  innocently 
entangled  in  his  scheme  of  counterfeiting,  and 
while  in  a  sort  of  dazed  condition  and  in- 
capable of  self-defense  she  has  been  sentenced 
to  a  term  of  imprisonment.  Through  the  aid 
of  friends  she  has  escaped  and  is  now  hiding 
herself  from  the  police  with  the  aid  of  a 
wealthy  married  sister  who  sends  her  remit- 
tances. Naturally  John  Cross  and  Mrs.  Bar- 
rett fall  in  love  with  each  other,  and  we  wait 
with  some  anxiety  to  see  the  mutual  effect  of 
the  revelations  that  are  certain  to  ensue. 

The  story  is  well  told  and  its  improbabili- 
ties are  no  greater  than  those  often  presented 
by  the  facts  of  life. 

The  Creeping  Tides.  Bv  Kate  Jordan.  Bos- 
ton:  Little,   Brown  &  Co.;    $1.30. 


Books  for  Children. 

The  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  some  exceptional  books  for 
children.  Particularly  worthy  of  mention  is 
a  series  of  five  reprints  comprising  "The 
Three  Golden  Apples"  and  "The  Paradise  of 
Children,"  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  and 
"Captain  Boldheart,"  "The  Story  of  Richard 
Doubledick,"  and  "William  Tinkling,"  by 
Charles  Dickens.  They  are  well-decorated 
volumes  and  with  illustrations  in  line  and 
color  that  are  equally  attractive  to  childish 
and  to  artistic  eyes.  The  price  is  50  cents 
each.  Another  pretty  little  volume  for  small 
children  is  "Little  Girl  Blue  Plays  'I  Spy,' " 
by  Josephine  Scribner  Gates,  with  illustra- 
tions in  line  and  color. 


Gossip  of  Boohs  and  Authors. 
Paul  Elder  &  Co.  announce  the  speedy  pub- 
lication of  "Some  World-Circuit  Saunter- 
ings,"  by  William  Ford  Nichols,  Bishop  of 
California.  The  journey  included  Algiers, 
Naples,  Pompeii,  Rome,  Athens,  Constanti- 
nople, Egypt,  Russia,  thence  over  the  Trans- 
siberian  railway  to  Dalney,  and  through  the 
Orient  back  to  San  Francisco.  The  illustra- 
tions are  said  to  be  of  an  unusual  kind.  The 
price  will  be  $2   net. 

No  author  ever  was  awarded  more  heart- 
warming praise  than  this,  which  was  said  of 
Hulbert  Footner's  "Jack  Chanty,"  now  pub- 
lished by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  while  it  was 
appearing  serially  in  the  Cavalier:  "If  I  was 
the  owner  of  the  magazine  I  would  pension 
Hulbert  Footner  for  life!" 

Professor  Frederic  A.  Ogg,  whose  "Life  of 
Daniel  Webster"  is  promised  for  publication 
early  in  January  by  George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co., 
has  recently  been  appointed  in  charge  of  a 
course  of  lectures  on  "Contemporary  Govern- 
ment and  Politics"  offered  in  the  city  of 
Boston  under  the  auspices  of  the  Intercol- 
legiate Commission  on  Extension  Courses. 
Dr.  Ogg  is  also  professor  of  history  in  Sim- 
mons College,  Boston,  and  has  quite  a  reputa- 
tion as  a  writer  on  historical  subjects. 

"Othello"  has  been  Japaned  and  is  a  great 
success,  according  to  A.  H.  Exner  in  his  re- 
cent book,  "Japan  as  I  Saw  It."  The  scene 
of  the  play  is  moved  from  Venice  to  Formosa 
to  gain  local  color.  The  Moor  is  governor  of 
Fai-Wan  on  Formosa,  by  name  Muro ;  the 
Doge  is  prime  minister  of  Japan,  by  name 
Marquis  Uyemishi ;  Desdemona  is  called  Fo- 
mone ;  Iago,  Lieutenant  Sya  Goyo ;  Cassio, 
Major  Katsu  Toshio  ;  Brabantio,  Count  Fura  ; 
and  Bianca,  the  Geisha  Biaki. 

Probably  the  most  famous  professor  of  Eng- 
lish literature  in  England  is  Professor  A.  C. 
Benson  of  Cambridge,  whose  writings  are  even 
more  widely  known  than  his  scholarly  talents. 
Professor  Benson  recently  told  an  American 
visitor  that  he  is  using  in  his  classes  Owen 
Johnson's  "Stover  at  Yale"  as  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  contemporary  American  fiction  and 
one  likely  to  interest  his  pupils. 

Mme.  de  la  Barca,  author  of  "Life  in 
Mexico,"  is  Scotch  by  birth,  but  went  to 
Boston  with  her  mother,  who  opened  a  girls' 
school  there.  She  married  Don  Angel  Calde- 
ron  de  la  Barca  in  1838,  the  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed minister  to  Mexico.  She  had  an  equip- 
ment which  few  writers  on  Mexico  approach  : 
knowledge  of  the  language  and  an  official  posi- 
tion which  opened  all  the  best  sources  of  in- 
formation. 

Ernest  Peixotto,  who  wrote  and  illustrated 
"Romantic  California"  and  "Through  the 
French  Provinces,"  has  written  and  illustrated 


"Pacific  Shores  from  Panama,"  published  by 
the  Scribner's.  Mr.  Peixotto  has  sailed  down 
the  coast  of  South  America,  stopping  here  and 
there  at  noted  and  picturesque  old  cities  and 
making  frequent  excursions  inland.  All  the 
time  he  was  sketching  with  pencil  or  brush, 
and  his  account  of  the  journey  is  accom- 
panied by  a  series  of  pictures  of  the  sea,  the 
cities,  and  the  country. 

Thomas  Hardy,  who  has  published  after 
many  years  a  new  volume  of  fiction,  '  A 
Changed  Man,"  recently  witnessed  in  London 
the  cinematograph  version  of  his  "Tess  of 
the  D'Urbervilles."  Mr.  Hardy,  now  in  his 
seventy-fourth  year,  sat  in  the  last  row  of  the 
theatre  and  followed  the  film  with  great  in- 
terest. 

Alvin  McCaslin,  author  of  the  "Watch 
Your  Step"  nuggets  of  philosophy  which  have 
been  appearing  in  a  syndicate  of  newspapers, 
has  gathered  the  best  of  them  between  the 
covers  of  a  book,  which  is  published  by  B. 
W.  Huebsch. 

Dr.  Isador  H.  Coriat,  the  author  of  "Ab- 
normal Psychology,"  has  been  engaged  upon 
a  complete  revision  and  enlargement  of  that 
work,  which  has  now  become  the  standard  au- 
thority on  that  subject.  This  book  was  the 
first  ever  published  in  the  English  language 
on  the  subject  of  the  abnormal  phases  of 
hypnotism,   hysteria,    etc. 

Tryphosa  Bates  Batcheller,  whose  "Italian 
Castles  and  Country  Seats"  was  one  of  the 
most  talked  about  gift  books  of  the  1911 
holiday  season,  has  returned  from  Europe 
in  time  to  see  her  new  book,  "Royal  Spain 
of  Today,"  launched  with  considerable  eclat. 
It  is  published  by  Longmans,    Green  &   Co. 

Sir  Edward  Cook  has  written  the  "Life  of 
Florence  Nightingale,"  which  is  being  pub- 
lished by  the  Macmillan  Company. 

Harper  &  Brothers  have  put  to  press  for 
reprintings  three  of  their  new  books :  "The 
Way  Home,"  by  the  author  of  "The  Inner 
Shrine";  "The  House  of  Happiness,"  by  Kate 
Langley  Bosher,  and  "Peanut,"  by  Albert 
Bigelow  Paine.  They  are  reprinting  also 
"English  Synonymes,"  by  George  Crabb ; 
"Prince  Lazybones,"  by  Mrs.  W.  J.  Hays ; 
"Captain  Polly,"  by  Sophie  Swett. 

Brentano's  announce  that  they  will  publish 
early  next  spring  a  new  volume  of  plays  by 
Bernard  Shaw.  The  plays  to  be  included  in 
this  volume  are  "Fanny's  First  Play,"  "Mis- 
alliance," and  "The  Dark  Lady  of  the  Son- 
nets." The  same  firm  also  announces  that 
they  will  issue  a  second  series  of  plays  by 
Eugene  Brieux,  author  of  "Damaged  Goods," 
with  the  title  "Three  More  Plays  by  Brieux." 
This  volume  will  contain  the  dramatist's 
famous  play,  "La  Robe  Rouge,"  which  was 
"crowned"  by  the  French  Academy. 

"How  are  your  stories  constructed?"  Mr. 
E.  Phillips  Oppenheim  has  been  asked  by  an 
English  friend.  "They  are  not  constructed," 
he  answered ;  "they  grow.  Two  or  three 
people  in  a  crowded  restaurant  may  arouse  my 
interest,  and  the  atmosphere  is  compelling. 
I  start  weaving  a  story  around  them,  and  the 
circumstances  and  the  characters  gradually 
develop  as  I  dictate.  First  of  all,  however,  I 
must  have  a  congenial  atmosphere  ;  after  that 
the  rest  is  easy." 

A  rather  unusual  bit  of  book  news  is  the 
publication  of  eighty-seven  volumes  simul- 
taneously. The  Harpers  have  just  done  this 
in  launching  the  new  World  Library  of 
Famous  Books.  This  series  is  offered  to 
meet  the  demand  for  good  books  which  will 
take  up  little  room,  but  which  are  well 
printed,  well  bound,  and  sold  at  a  moderate 
price.  Some  of  the  best-known  books  in  Eng- 
lish literature  are  included :  fiction,  essays, 
poems,  history,  travel,  and  children's  classics. 
Even  the  longest  novels  are  complete  in  one 
volume. 

Liebler  &  Co.  have  secured  the  dramatic 
rights  of  Ralph  Stock's  "Marama,"  published 
by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  "Marama"  is  a  novel 
of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  should  furnish 
a  play  of  beautiful  and  unusual  setting.  Its 
heroine  is  a  half-caste  who  has  been  educated 
in  London  and  who  is  quite  ignorant  of  her 
parentage  until  she  returns  home. 


astral,    zodiacal    and    plane- 
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New  Books  Keceived. 

Oriental  Rugs,  Antique  and  Modern.  By 
Walter  A.  Hawley.  New  York:  John  Lane  Com- 
pany;   $7.50  net. 

With  eleven  full-page  plates  in  color,  eighty  half- 
tone engravings  and  four  maps. 

The  Journals  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 
Edited  by  Edward  W.  Emerson  and  Waldo  Emer- 
son Forbes.  Boston:  Houghton  Miillin  Company; 
$1.75    net. 

The  two  final  volumes  of  Emerson's  Journal, 
covering  the  years  1856  to  1872. 

Charles  Conder,  His  Life  and  Work.  By 
Frank  Gibson.      New    York:   John   Lane   Company. 

With  a  catalogue  of  the  lithographs  and  etchings 
by  Campbell  Dodgson,  M.  A.,  and  one  hundred 
and    twenty-one   ^.ustrations. 

The  Curious  Lore  of  Precious  Stones.  By 
George  Frederick  Kunz,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D„  D.  Sc. 
Philadelphia:  J.   B.    Lippincott   Company. 

Being  a  description  of  their  sentiments  and  folk- 
lore, superstitions,  symbolism,  mysticism,  use  in 
medicine,  protection,  prevention,  religion  and 
divination,      crystal      gazing,      birthstones,      lucky 


stones    and    talismans, 
tary. 

Opera    Singers.      By    Gustave    Kobbe. 
Oliver  Ditson  Company;  $2.50. 

A  pictorial  souvenir,  with  biographies  of  some 
of  the  most  famous  singers  of  the  day. 

The  Beautiful  Lady  Craven.  By  A.  M.  Broad- 
ley  and  Lewis  Melville.  In  two  volumes.  New 
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"THE  GIRL  AT  THE  GATE." 

Dozens,  scores,  hundreds  of  men  in  rows 
and  rows  and  rows  were  seen  at  the  Gaiety 
on  Tuesday  night  waiting  in  elated  expectancy 
for  the  rise  of  the  curtain.  There  were  wives 
and  sweethearts,  too,  but  the  audience  largely 
gave  a  conglomerate  effect  of  black  coats  and 
white  collars. 

There  was  no  sense  of  disappointment  at 
the  rise  of  the  curtain,  for  a  sapient  manage- 
ment knows  the  value,  to  the  conglomerate 
masculine  eye,  of  a  multitudinous  girl  setting. 
So  tiers  upon  tiers  of  girls,  each  tier  in  a 
different  set  of  costumes,  deployed  before  the 
audience  and  went  through  all  the  fascinating 
evolutions  characteristic  of  the  genus  chorus 
girl.  The  same  correct  sense  of  color  that 
was  noticeable  in  the  costumes  and  decora- 
tions of  "The  Candy  Shop"  is  again  exercised 
in  "The  Girl  at  the  Gate."  Some  of  the  color 
effects,  notceably  those  in  the  red  and  green 
chorus  of  the  first  act.  were  unusually  beauti- 
ful ;  and  again,  when  a  row  of  satin-clad 
girls,  their  costumes  ranging  through  all  the 
delicate  pastel  shades  known  to  an  exacting 
taste,  caracoled  across  the  stage  the  audience 
felt  comfortably  assured  that  things  were  be- 
ing measured  up  to  the  same  standard  as  in 
"The  Candy  Shop."  As  the  programme  un- 
folded, however,  it  was  apparent  that  it  was 
not  going  with  the  same  snap  as  the  first  one. 
That,  however,  will  have  remedied  itself,  in 
some  degree  at  least,  during  this  first  week. 
The  precision  of  training  evidenced  in  the 
evolutions  of  the  chorus  girls  shows  excel- 
lent stage  directorship,  and  the  lesser  people 
who  have  not  made  good  will  probably  be 
suppressed  or  tuned  up  to  concert  pitch. 

Irene  Franklin,  their  great  card,  having 
already  made  her  hit  at  the  Orpheum,  merely 
repeated  it.  Miss  Franklin  is  the  regular 
vaudeville  type  of  singer.  She  has  plenty  of 
voice,  but  she  carefully  nasalizes  it.  It  seems 
to  go  better  thus  with  her  class  of  songs. 
She  has  a  habit  of  interpolating  spoken  com- 
ments which  tickle  the  audience,  and  she 
never  misses  a  point,  spoken  or  sung.  The 
gorgeousness  of  her  Paul  Poiret  wardrobe  is 
accentuated  by  the  fact  that  she  is  up  to  the 
minute  in  the  matter  of  modes.  Miss  Frank- 
lin promises,  on  request,  to  repeat  any  of 
her  favorite  songs,  which  have  the  best  of 
piano  support,  with  the  nimble  fingers  of 
Burton  Green  drawing  from  the  pliant  keys  a 
variety  of  instrumental  comment.  There  are 
rippling  runs  and  clownish  antics  all  mixed 
up  in  admired  disorder,  and  the  pair  easily 
make  themselves  the  centre  of  interest. 
There  is  only  one  actor  really  able  to  com- 
pete with  them  for  the  favor  of  the  Gaiety 
audience.  This  is  Walter  Catlett,  who,  as 
low  comedian,  exhibited  an  inexhaustible 
lightness  and  nimbleness  in  eccentric  and  gro- 
tesque dances,  an  unfailing  fountain  of  good 
spirits,  and  an  ability  to  give  lightning 
repartee  with  a  distinctness  not  possessed  by 
his  partner,  who  I  suppose  is  Will  Phillips. 
But  I  would  swear  to  no  identity  in  "The  Girl 
at  the  Gate."  Everything  rushes  by  like  the 
wind.  Apparently  the  audience  likes  it  that 
way.  I  haven't  the  remotest  idea,  for  in- 
stance, who  the  girl  at  the  gate  is. 

The  action  takes  place  in  Panama,  and  a 
Japanese  steals  something  concerning  military 
fortifications  from  the  pocket  of  some  im- 
portant official  at  Panama.  Nothing  further 
transpired  concerning  this  theft,  and  the  au- 
dience peacefully  forgot  all  about  it.  There 
are  not  so  many  bright  people  in  "The  Girl 
at  the  Gate"  as  in  "'The  Candy  Shop,"  and 
the  numerous  clever  specialties  are  missed. 
Catherine  Rowe  Palmer  dances  very  well,  but 
needs  to  draw  in  a  little  in  her  burlesque  bits. 
Will  Phillips  i  I  suppose  it  is  he)  needs  to 
stop  speudiny  up  that  wonderful  talking  ma- 
chine he  carries  in  his  mouth.  Ida  Van  Tine 
i-  a  very  graceful  dancer  (her  costumes  are 
dreams)  ami  IU-l^n  Goff  is  saucy  and  smart 
as  a  coquettish  widow. 

The  chorus  girls,  collectively  regarded,  cut 
nut  everybody  except  Irene  Franklin  and 
Walter  Catlett.  Or  perhaps  it  is  Charles 
Mast,  the  sta^e  director.  At  any  rate  in  the 
^rand  closing  scene,  which  represents  a  mon- 
ster staircase  the  full  width  of  the  stage,  the 
girls  nme  out  remarkably  stront;  in  a  series 
of  sh  nvy  marches  and  manoeuvres,  and  not 
one  i  '"  them  made  a  misstep.  Here  again  the 
man  behind  the  colors  showed  his  skillful 
'."tic  .  The  staircase  was  a  light  gray  stone- 
i  1  lie  marching  girls  all  costumed  in  black 
Hie.  The  effect  was  very  striking,  and 
doubt  compensated  the  audience  for  the 
-  interval  preceding  this  scene,  which  was 


filled   by   some    very    negative    vocalized    love- 
making. 

"THE  BLINDNESS  OF  VIRTUE." 


There  is  going  to  be  a  run  on  the  Cort  next 
week  to  see  Gaby  Deslys.  Gaby  is  a  fasci- 
nating notoriety,  and  we  who  live  so  far  away 
from  the  seething  heart  of  things  never  turn 
down  any  one  whose  name  and  fame  are 
known  to  the  wide  world. 

In  the  meantime  we  are  kind  of  sort  of 
doing  penitence  in  advance  for  our  week's 
frivolity  with  "The  Little  Parisienne"  by 
listening  to  the  homilies  of  the  good  vicar  in 
"The   Blindness   of  Virtue." 

They  say  that  the  English  drama  is  in  a 
parlous  state  nowadays,  and  if  it  is  true  that 
"The  Blindness  of  Virtue"  had  a  lengthy  run 
in  London  it  is  easy  to  believe.  However  ex- 
cellent are  the  intentions  of  Cosmo  Hamilton, 
the  author  of  the  play,  and  no  matter  how 
truly  stated  is  his  contention  that  innocence 
is  dangerous  ignorance,  his  play  is  not  real 
drama.  It  reads  like  a  tract,  and  it  plays  like 
— well,  like  a  semi-juvenile  piece,  one  for 
three-fourths'  grown  children;  or  one  might 
imagine  it  making  a  Roman  holiday  on  com- 
mencement day  at  a  theological  seminary. 
There  is  a  certain  naivete  about  the  piece, 
and  it  is  all  but  impossible  to  imagine  really 
fine  players  wasting  their  time  on  it.  For 
drama  means  conflict,  the  struggle  of  wills, 
the  clash  of  character,  and  everybody  is  so 
almighty-  amiable  in  "The  Blindness  of  Vir- 
tue" that  we  know  not  the  meaning  of  sicken- 
ing suspense.  Of  course  we  are  supposed  to 
when  Effie  innocently  goes  to  Archie's  room 
in  a  pale-blue  negligee  because  she  doesn't 
know  any  better.  But  Effie  is  so  serenely 
unaware  that  her  action  is  apt  to  be  miscon- 
strued that  a  similar  serenity  falls  on  the 
auditor.  In  fact  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the 
play  is  serenity.  The  author  began  his  play 
with  a  sketch  of  a  tranquil  English  vicarage  , 
a  very  pretty  sketch,  indeed.  There  is  the 
walled  garden,  enclosing  innocence,  flower- 
beds, a  pergola,  a  crusty  gardener  who  thinks 
he  owns  the  vicar's  flowery  domain,  and  ir- 
reverent "cookie,"  who  is  equally  convinced 
that  flowers  are  grown  to  gather.  There  are 
the  vicar  and  his  wife,  gentle,  unworldly,  and 
refined,  and  then  comes  the  centre  of  it  all — 
sweet  seventeen  in  the  person  of  the  daughter 
Effie.  It  was  really  possible  to  have  some 
hopes  up  to  this   point. 

Vera  Fuller  Mellish  is  a  very  pretty  girl, 
of  a  distinctively  English  type,  although 
America  has  left  its  trace  on  her  accent. 
She  is  natural,  simple,  and  genuine  in  her 
manner  with  a  sort  of  gauche  unconscious- 
ness that  is  really  fascinating  in  its  way.  She 
has  delicate  aquiline  features,  telling  eyes, 
and  blonde-brown  hair  framing  a  young  face 
that  looks  an  entirely  credible  seventeen- 
years-of-age.  In  Mr.  Hamilton's  curiously 
hobbledehoy  play,  with  its  awkwardly  gam- 
boling comedy,  this  young  creature  fits  with 
peculiar  congruity.  She  gives  us  a  pretty 
picture  of  English  girlhood,  and  when  the 
author  indicates  the  beginnings  of  sex  con- 
sciousness in  her  awakening  soul  we  look 
forward  to  something  mildly  dramatic,  to  say 
the  least.  But  the  supposedly  big  scene 
passed  off  like  harmless  summer  lightning, 
*"he  mother  took  her  daughter  aside  and  in- 
structed her  in  those  matters  the  discussion 
of  which  mothers  have  dodged  from  time  im- 
memorial, and  there  is  a  peaceful  suggestion 
of  happy  wedding-bells  in  the  distance  as  the 
curtain   goes   down. 

All  very  true,  very  commendable,  but  it  is 
not  drama.  The  Cort  management  has  very 
sensibly  lowered  prices  this  week;  always  a 
sensible  procedure  for  first-class  theatres 
when  they  have  second-class  players. 

Miss  Fuller  Mellish  is  all  right.  She  is 
going  to  be  an  ornament  to  the  stage.  Frank 
Elliott,  who  was  here  as  the  younger  lover 
in  the  Blanche  Bates  "Witness  for  the  De- 
fense" company,  is  the  essence  of  refinement 
in  appearance,  but  a  rigid,  negative,  inex- 
pressive actor. 

Alys  Rees  ;  it  seems  to  me  that  this  actress, 
whose  manner  is  the  super-essence  of  respect- 
ability, played  the  role  of  a  titled  but  wicked 
dame  in  '"A  Butterfly  on  the  Wheel,"  that 
other  second-class  English  company  that 
tempted  Providence  by  coming  away  out  here 
and  disappointing  us.  In  "The  Blindness  of 
Virtue"  this  actress  is  certainly  more  suit- 
ably cast,  but  it  is  curious  that  players  of  such 
negative  qualifications  should  be  transported 
to  such  an  expensive  distance. 

Pollie  Emery's  "Cookie"  was  provocative 
of  a  few  faded  smiles;  give  Pollie  Emery  a 
chance  and  I  really  think  she  could  do  some- 
thing. 

The  dialogue  of  the  piece  sounds  as  if  the 
Rev.  Harry  Pemberton  himself  might  have 
written  it  ;  it  has  such,  a  correct,  clerical, 
deeply  decorous  tone.  On  the  whole,  while 
respecting  Mr.  Hamilton's  intentions  and  en- 
tirely acknowledging  the  truth  of  his  conten- 
tion, we  can  but  deplore  his  limitations  as  a 
playwright;  and  humbly  suggest  to — who  is 
't  : — 'William  Morris's  producer,  that  if  he 
will  only  lay  out  his  good  money  on  a  first- 
class  English  company  giving  us  one  of  the 
later  plays  of  Sir  Arthur  Pinero,  first  drama- 
tist of  England,  we'll  flock  to  see  it  and  quar- 
rel not  with  the  merits  of  either  play  or 
players. 


LOCAL  PLAYERS  AT  PANTAGES. 


There  have  been  rumors  going  the  rounds 
that  half  a  dozen  of  our  local  semi-profes- 
sionals in  the  music  and  dancing  line  were 
being  rehearsed  in  a  one-act  scenic  piece 
which  was  billed  to  appear  in  a  vaudeville 
circuit.  The  Pantages  Theatre  has  brought 
out  the  piece  this  week,  and  as  it  is  quite 
an  ambitious  affair  and  very  pretty  to  look  at 
and  listen  to,  the  audiences  have  set  upon  it 
the  seal  of  their  approval.  The  piece,  play- 
let, or  what  you  will,  is  a  musico-spectacular 
affair,  originated  and  developed  by  Miss  Lo- 
lita  Perine,  with  the  assistance  of  profes- 
sional producers.  The  dialogue  makes  no 
pretensions  to  being  other  than  a  slender 
thread  upon  which  to  hang  dancing,  song,  and 
spectacle.  There  is  handsome  scenery,  a  god, 
a  vestal  priestess  who  dares  to  ask  for  love, 
and  an  electric  thunderbolt  from  the  ma- 
jestically incensed  god.  Priestesses  dance 
and  sing,  there  is  a  great  display  of  shapely 
limbs  whirling  and  waving  in  colored  ligbu 
and  several  living  pictures  revealing  to  the 
hungry-hearted  priestess  fugitive  glimpses  of 
famous  lovers.  Although  the  Hindoo  atmos- 
phere does  not  pretend  to  be  authentic,  it 
serves,  and  the  pictorial  effect  is  aesthetically 
very  pleasing.  Of  the  young  participants  in 
the  piece  Miss  lone  Glennon,  the  beauty  par 
excellence  of  the  affair,  Miss  Agnes  von 
Bracht,  and  Miss  Rave  Snell  are  billed  under 
their  real  names,  but  the  friends  of  the  others 
will  have  to  search  for  their  identities  under 
the  gorgeous  fillets,  gauzes,  and  silken  scarves 
of  the  vestals  at  the  temple  of  Kama. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 
-•♦.» 

Vaudeville,  the  most  popular  American 
amusement,  has  barely  celebrated  its  thirtieth 
year,  and  credit  for  the  foundation  of  such 
an  institution  is  given  to  B.  F.  Keith.  New 
York  is  the  home  of  this  form  of  entertain- 
ment, and  the  great  clearing-house  for  vaude- 
ville is  found  on  Broadway,  where  every 
first-class  act  on  the  native  and  European 
stage  is  represented  and  traded  in  as  an 
amusement  staple.  To  the  men  and  women 
of  variety  this  clearing-house  for  enter- 
tainers of  all  kinds  is  known  as  the  United 
Booking  Offices  and  it  controls  a  weekly  sal- 
ary list  of  well  over  a  half-million  dollars. 
The  halls  and  elevators  of  the  building  are 
crowded  all  day  long  with  vaudeville  per- 
formers seeking  audience  with  the  booking 
powers,  who  determine  the  weekly  pro- 
grammes in  Portland,  Maine,  and  Portland, 
Oregon,  and  every  city  and  major  town  be- 
tween. Shortly  the  United  will  remove  to 
the  marble  B.  F.  Keith  Palace  Theatre  Build- 
ing, where  a  dozen  floors  have  been  arranged 
for  the  special  needs  of  vaudeville.  No 
United  act  is  paid  less  than  $150  per  week 
and  Sarah  Bernhardt  was  paid  $7000  per 
week  net.  Ethel  Barrymore  is  paid  $3000  for 
each  week  she  plays.  Scores  of  acts  are  paid 
$1000  or  better  and  hundreds  run  from  $500 
to  $1000.  There  are  more  than  2000  acts 
recognized    as    first-class   or    "standard." 


Oliver  Morosco  announces  a  play  contest. 
He  will  give  $1000  and  royalties  to  the  au- 
thor of  the  drama.  The  interesting  feature 
of  the  contest  is  the  wholesome  view  taken 
by  Morosco,  for  sex  and  vice  themes  are 
barred. 


Hobbies  of  Forbes-Robertson. 
Sir  Johnston  Forbes-Robertson,  who  is  now 
making  his  farewell  tour  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  has  as  his  hobbies  painting,  read- 
ing, and  golf.  As  a  painter  Forbes-Robertson 
excels,  and  his  work  has  more  than  once  been 
hung  in  the  Academy.  He  is  proud  of  the 
fact  that  his  first  bank  balance  was  realized 
from  his  painting  of  the  church  scene  in 
"Much  Ado  About  Nothing,"  which  was  hung 
in  the  London  Royal  Academy  and  now  rests 
in  the  Players*  Club  in  New  York,  since  the 
sale  of  the  Irving  relics.  For  it  was  com- 
missioned by  Henry  Irving,  who  proposed  that 
Claudio  should  paint  the  scene  in  which  he 
appeared  for  $750.  Forbes-Robertson  at  once 
agreed,  but  Irving  was  so  delighted  with  the 
result  that  he  insisted  on  doubling  the  amount, 
and  sent  him  a  check  for  $1 500.  Forbes- 
Robertson  returned  it  twice,  but  in  vain ; 
Irving  was  adamant  in  his  generosity,  and 
had  his  way. 


Pears' 

"A  shining  coun- 
tenance"  is  pro- 
duced by  ordinary 
soaps. 

The  use  of  Pears' 
reflects  beauty  and 
refinement.  Pears' 
leaves  the  skin  soft, 
white  and  natural. 

Matchless  for  the  complexion. 


POINSETTIAS 

1 2  beautiful  Poinsettia  Heads  sent  pre- 
paid  to  any  express  office  in  California 
for   $3.     Send   your   card  and  date  of 
shipment  with  the  amount. 
T.  B.  SHEPHERD  COMPANY,  Ventura,  Cal. 


The  Woodland  Hackney  Stud 

Propeity  of  Edgar  J.  DePue 

We  offer  of  our  own  breeding  ihc-roQghlj  mannered 

Saddle  Horses     Combination  Horses 

Matched  Teams 


Sales  Stable : 
PARK  RIDING  ACADEMY    - 


2934  Fulton  St. 


Consumers  of  Electricity — Take  Notice 

The  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company's  Lake 
Spaulding-Drum  development  in  the  Sierra  Nevada 
is  now  an  accomplished  fact  and  in  regular 
operation. 

From  the  big  225  foot  dam  at  Lake  Spaulding  the 
water  is  now  rushing  "through  tunnel  and  ditch 
to  turn  the  wheels  of  the  new  Drum  power-plant 
on  the  Bear  River. 

This  new  development,  the  machinery  of  which 
was  set  going  on  Thanksgiving  eve,  has  already 
added  33,000  horsepower  to  the  sum  total  of 
electric  energy  which  "  PACIFIC  SERVICE " 
places  at  the  disposal  of  its  consumers,  night  and 
day. 

It  is  so  much  additional  aid  to  the  development  of 
the  natural  resources  of  our  wondrous  state  of 
California. 

"PACIFIC  SERVICE"  is  "PERFECT  SERVICE" 

THE  PACIFIC  GAS  AND  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

445  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco 


December  20,  1913. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE  CHAT. 

May  Irwin  in  "Widow  by  Proxy"  at  Columbia. 

Jolly  May  Irwin  in  the  rollicking  farce, 
"Widow  by  Proxy,"  will  appear  at  the  Co- 
lumbia Theatre  for  two  weeks  commencing 
Sunday  night,  December  21,  and  during  which 
engagement  matinees  will  be  given  on 
Wednesday    and   Saturday. 

"Widow  by  Proxy"  is  the  bright  and  breezy 
effort  of  Catherine  Chisholm  Cushing,  who 
has  written  several  other  successful  plays. 
In  it  Miss  Irwin  is  seen  as  Gloria  Grey,  a 
singing  teacher,  whose  income,  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  play,  has  dwindled  to  almost  noth- 
ing. She  has  a  bosom  friend  recently 
widowed,  or  at  least  supposed  to  be.  The  al- 
leged departed  was  a  scion  of  a  Mayflower 
family.  He  married  an  actress,  and  the 
family  had  refused  to  see  her.  After  his  sup- 
posed death  in  Alaska  a  rich  uncle  dies,  leav- 
ing a  legacy  to  his  niece  by  marriage.  To 
get  it  she  must  visit  the  family.  She  re- 
fuses, but  as  the  money  is  needed  Gloria  im- 
personates the  widow  and  takes  her  place  at 
the  family  homestead.  A  cousin  of  the  re- 
puted dead  husband  falls  in  love  with  her. 
She  agrees  to  marry  him  and  then — the  dead 
husband  comes  back  to  life.  However,  all 
ends  happily  and  the  deceit,  owing  to  its  mo- 
tive, does   not  block  the   course  of  true  love. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  Miss  Irwin  has  never 
been  any  funnier  than  she  is  in  this  very 
amusing  comedy,  with  its  three  acts  of  al- 
most unrelieved  laughter.  And,  of  course, 
Miss  Irwin  sings  several  delightful  and 
catchy  songs  in  her  own  inimitable  way.  In 
the  cast  are  Clara  Blandick,  Marie  Burke, 
Helen  Orr  Dale,  Helen  Weathersby,  Orlando 
Daly,  Joseph  R.  Garry,  Joseph  Woodburn, 
and  Arthur   Bowyer. 

Matinees  will  also  be  given  on  Christmas 
Day  (Thursday,  December  25 )  and  New 
Year's  Day.  

Orpheum  Road  Show  Opens  Tomorrow 

The  Orpheum  Road  Show,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Martin  Beck,  which  opens  tomorrow, 
Sunday,  with  a  matinee,  should  make  an  ex- 
ceptionally strong  appeal  to  the  amusement 
public,  for  it  includes  a  number  of  the  most 
brilliant  stars  in  vaudeville. 

Billy  B.  Van,  whose  lifetime  has  been  spent 
in  making  people  laugh  and  whose  reputa- 
tion is  international,  will  in  conjunction  with 
those  shining  vaudeville  lights,  Rose  and 
Nelle  Beaumont,  and  an  excellent  supporting 
company,  appear  in  the  one-act  comedy, 
"Props."  In  the  role  of  Steve  Gall,  the  prop- 
erty man,  commonly  known  as  "Props,"  Mr. 
Van  presents  a  ubiquitous  role,  and  the  most 
finished  character  delineation  he  has  ever  at- 
tempted. 

Cecil  Lean,  who  will  be  recalled  as  the 
featured  comedian  of  "Bright  Eyes"  and  other 
successful  musical  comedies,  will  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Cleo  Mayfield,  a  handsome  and 
gifted  young  comedienne,  indulge  in  a  num- 
ber of  songs  and  travesties  which  are  thor- 
oughly up  to  date. 

Miss  Sophye  Barnard,  known  as  "The  Girl 
with  the  Thrushing  Voice,"  because  of  her 
beautiful  mezzo-soprano,  was  one  of  the  fa- 
vorite pupils  of  the  celebrated  Jean  de 
Reszke.  After  leaving  the  concert  stage  she 
scored  a  great  hit  as  Natalie  in  "The  Merry 
Widow"  in  New  York. 

Lou  Anger,  whose  impersonation  of  the 
German  soldier  has  made  him  a  world-wide 
reputation,  will  deliver  his  amusing  mono- 
logue concerning  the  trials  and  tribulations 
of  the  soldiers  who  go  to  war. 

Ed  Corelli  and  Charles  Gillette,  "the  Odd 
Pair,"  show  as  much  brains  in  their  comedy 
work  as  they  do  control  of  muscle  in  their 
acrobatic  evolutions. 

The  Six  Samarins,  Russian  Whirlwind 
Dancers,  will  give  a  fine  exemplification  of 
their  acrobatic  national  dances,  with  fast 
steps  and  lightning  whirls  that  keep  the  act 
moving  with  speed  and  with  plenty  of  sensa- 
tion. 

A  special  feature  will  be  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Douglas  Crane,  who  reign  supreme  in  the 
realm  of  ballroom  dancing.  They  will  intro- 
duce their  versions  of  the  tango,  the  one- 
step,  the  hesitation  waltz,  and  other  terpsi- 
chorean    modish    fads. 

The  remaining  acts  will  be  Nonette,  the 
singing  violinist,  John  F.  Conroy  and  his 
models  and   diving  girls. 


Gaby  Deslys  at  the  Cort  Theatre. 
Gaby  Deslys,  the  most  talked  of  all  foreign 
stars  who  have  ever  visited  America,  and  the 
big  Winter  Garden  company  with  a  chorus 
and  orchestra  of  thirty  musicians,  will  be  the 
Chrismas  week  attraction  at  the  Cort  The- 
atre, beginning  Sunday  evening,  December  21, 
with  matinees  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
Thursday  (Christmas),  and  Saturday.  This  is 
Gaby's  first  appearance  on  the  Coast.  It  is 
also  her  first  tour,  as  she  has  hitherto  been 
seen  only  at  the  Winter  Garden,  New  York, 
and  in  sending  her  to  San  Franisco  her  man- 
agers are  presenting  her  in  a  modern  three- 
act  musical  comedy  entitled,  "The  Little 
Parisienne,"  with  book  by  Joseph  W.  Herbert 
and  Harold  Atteridge  and  score  by  Felix  Al- 
bini.  The  piece  has  been  adapted  from  a 
French  source,  and  the  Parisian  flavor  is  well 
suited  to  Gaby.  However,  in  playing  the 
leading  role  in  "The   Little   Parisienne"   Gaby 


sings  and  speaks  entirely  in  English,  which 
tongue  she  has  mastered  in  the  last  three 
years. 

"The  Little  Parisienne"  is  not  to  be  con- 
fused with  a  vaudeville  entertainment,  as  the 
characters  in  the  play  are  regularly  laid  out 
and  run  throughout  the  three  acts.  Gaby's 
supporting  company  will  include  Mr.  Harry 
Pilcer,  who  has  danced  with  her  in  the  Win- 
ter Garden  and  in  Europe  for  the  past  two 
years,  Joseph  W.  Herbert,  Forrest  Huff,  Fritzi 
von  Busing,  Edgar  Atchison-Ely,  Louise 
Meyers,  Arthur  Lipson,  Hattie  Kneitel,  and 
Percy  Lyndal.  

"Mutt  and  Jeff"  at  the  Savoy. 

"Mutt  and  Jeff  in  Panama"  will  put  in  an 
appearance  at  the  Savoy  Theatre  on  Monday 
night,  continuing  their  career  of  mirth  and 
excitement  for  two  weeks.  "Mutt  and  Jeff" 
come  this  time  in  a  new  production  and  one 
calculated  to  make  their  previous  appearances 
in  this  city  look  very  small.  This  time  they 
will  hold  high  carnival  in  the  midst  of  en- 
tirely new  scenes  and  surroundings.  They  are 
scheduled  to  foil  the  villain  and  arch  villainess 
and  indulge  in  marvelous  escapades  and 
miraculous  escapes,  flitting  here  and  there 
and  being  as  ubiquitous  as  their  individual 
natures  demand.  All  of  their  trials  and  tribu- 
lations, however,  are  invariably  attended  with 
happy  results,  if  not  to  themselves,  at  least  to 
the  audience.  This  time  Manager  Gus  Hill 
secured  the  services  of  Owen  Davis  to  write 
the  book  and  the  jingles,  while  the  songs  and 
incidental  music  are  by  those  well-known  com- 
posers, Will  H.  Cobb  and  Leo  Edwards. 
There  are  no  dull  moments  and  no  chance 
for  any  lulls,  there  being  action  and  plenty 
of  it  from  start  to  finish,  the  entertainment 
being  the  kind  that  appeals  to  all  clasess. 
The  dozen  principals  of  the  company  have 
been  carefully  selected  from  the  musical- 
comedy  world,  and  the  chorus  is  large, 
comely,  and  capable,  the  company  numbering 
over  fifty  people,  while  the  scenery,  costumes, 
electrical  effects,  and  production  generally 
are  of  a  high  standard.  There  will  be  mati- 
nees on  Christmas  and  Sunday,  with  bargain 
matinees    on    Wednesday    and    Saturday. 

"The  Common  Law,"  the  clever  dramatiza- 
tion of  Robert  W.  Chambers's  greatly  dis- 
cussed novel,  will  be  given  at  the  Savoy 
Theatre  for  the  last  times  Sunday  afternoon 
and   evening.  

"The  Girl  at  the  Gate"  a  Success. 

Once  more  the  Gaiety  has  scored  a  big  hit. 
Irene  Franklin  and  "The  Girl  at  the  Gate" 
have,  in  street  parlance,  got  San  Francisco 
"going" — going,  in  this  case,  to  the  Gaiety, 
and  the  endless  procession  to  the  box-office 
that  distinguished  the  career  of  "The  Candy 
Shop"  is  like  to  be  repeated  in  the  case 
of  the  new  offering. 

Ordinarily  one  would  say  Irene  Franklin 
in  "The  Girl  at  the  Gate,"  but  the  proposition 
must  give  way  to  the  conjunction  in  this  case, 
for  the  Gaiety  is  practically  giving  two  shows 
on  this  occasion,  being  apparently  determined 
to  give  a  holiday  present  to  local  theatre- 
goers that  will  bear  the  closest  scrutiny  as 
regards   both   its   quality   and   its   cost. 

Nobody  who  has  seen  her  need  to  be  told 
that  Miss  Franklin  is  a  host  in  herself.  She 
is  lavish  in  her  favors,  too,  being  a  stranger 
to  the  meaning  of  niggardliness  when  it  comes 
to  revealing  the  extent  of  her  wonderful 
repertory  of  good  things. 

Then  there  is  "The  Girl  at  the  Gate,"  two 
acts  of  good  fun  and  pretty  pictures  with 
plenty  of  tuneful  music  and  captivating 
dancing.  The  final  scene,  in  which  the  en- 
tire stage  is  built  up  with  a  magnificent  stair- 
way on  which  comely  girls  perform  graceful 
and  effective  evolutions,  is  a  triumph  of 
stagecraft  and  nightly  brings  the  house  down. 


"Little  Women"  Coming  Soon. 
"Little  Women"  will  be  presented  at  the 
Cort  Theatre  on  Monday  night,  December  29. 
"Little  Women"  is  a  full-grown  play  in  four 
acts,  full  of  vigorous  action,  bright  dialogue, 
and  strong  human  appeal.  The  dramatizer 
of  Louisa  M.  Alcott's  immortal  story,  Marian 
de  Forest,  has  not  "spoiled"  the  book — that 
is  to  say,  she  has  not  distorted  its  episodes 
and  characters,  nor  changed  its  atmosphere 
and  tone.  Those  that  have  been  admirers  of 
the  book  need  have  no  fear  that  their  illu- 
sions will  be  shattered  by  the  play. 


Sir  Herbert  Tree,  who  is  famous  for  his 
gorgeous  productions  of  Shakespeare  at  His 
Majesty's  Theatre,  London,  denies  that  he 
has  lost  large  sums  on  Shakespeare.  On  the 
contrary,  he  declared  recently  that  he  had 
been  saved  from  financial  ruin  on  one  or  two 
occasions  by  putting  on  a  play  of  Shake- 
speare's. Sir  Herbert  has  no  sympathy  with 
that  class  which  wants  Shakespeare  played 
without  scenery,  or  with  a  minimum  of 
scenery. 


The  great  Melba-Kubelik  combination  will 
give  a  concert  in  Oakland  at  Ye  Liberty 
Playhouse  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  Decem- 
ber 31,  at  2:30.  A  special  programme  is  be- 
ing prepared   for  this  event. 


THE  MUSIC  SEASON. 

Melba-Kubelik  to  Give  Farewell  Concert  Here. 

So  many  hundreds  were  unable  to  gain  ad- 
mission to  the  last  concert  of  that  wonderful 
combination  of  stars,  Melba  and  Kubelik,  that 
Manager  Greenbaum  has  arranged  to  bring 
the  artists  back  for  a  big  farewell  event  at 
Dreamland  next  Saturday  night,  December 
27,  at  8:15.  Many  who  find  it  inconvenient  to 
attend  the  Sunday  concerts  will  welcome  this 
announcement. 

Mme.  Melba  promises  to  sing  the  "Chanson 
Triste"  by  Duparc,  the  "Ave  Maria"  from 
Verdi's  "Otello,"  and  either  the  "Jewel 
Scene"  from  "Faust"  or  the  "Mad  Scene" 
from  ''Lucia,"  having  received  many  requests 
for  both  of  these  numbers. 

Kubelik  promises  the  first  movement  of  the 
Tschaikowsky  "Concerto,"  the  "Zigeuner- 
weisen"  by  Sarasate,  and  a  "Tango"  by  the 
famous    Spanish    composer,    Ferdinand    Arbos. 

Mr.  Edmund  Burke,  the  Irish  baritone, 
whose  singing  has  been  no  small  feature  on 
the  Melba-Kubelik  programmes,  will  sing  a 
number  of  splendid  works. 

The  sale  of  seats  will  open  next  Tuesday 
at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  and  Kohler  & 
Chase's,  where  mail  orders  may  now  be  ad- 
dressed to  Will  L.  Greenbaum. 


The  Bachaus  Piano  Recitals. 
The  foremost  of  the  younger  generation 
of  piano  virtuosi  is  unquestionably  Wilhelm 
Bachaus,  who  promises  to  become  as  popular 
as  even  the  great  Paderewski,  for  he  pos- 
sesses the  power  of  interesting  both  the  mu- 
sician and  the  layman.  Wherever  Bachaus 
has  appeared  once  he  is  engaged  for  return 
concerts,  and  in  London  and  Berlin  he  is  one 
of  the  very  few  pianists  who  can  crowd  the 
largest  halls  at  every  appearance.  The  first 
Bachaus  concert  will  be  given  Sunday  after- 
noon, January  4,  the  second  on  Thursday 
night,  January  8,  and  the  farewell  concert  will 
be  given  Saturday  afternoon,  January  10,  on 
which  occasion  by  special  request  Bachaus 
will  play  the  great  "Wanderer"  Fantasie  by 
Schubert-Liszt,  a  masterpiece  rarely  heard  on 
concert  programmes.  Mail  orders  of  the 
Bachaus  events  may  now  be  sent  to  Manager 
Will  Greenbaum  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s. 


Sisters  "Who  Have  Been  Successful. 
The  success  of  the  sisters  Mabel  and  Edith 
Taliaferro  in  their  new  comedy  by  Rachel 
Crothers,  "Young  Wisdom,"  has  made  the  old- 
timers  go  over  their  programmes  and  recall 
other  sisters  who  have  jointly  starred  on  the 
legitimate  stage  in  America.  The  last  sisters 
to  star  were  the  Batemans  in  the  early  'seven- 
ties. The  Weston  sisters  before  that  made  a 
fortune  in  "East  Lynne,"  which  they  pur- 
chased for  $100.  Helen  and  Lucille  Weston 
were  co-stars  some  forty  years  ago.  During 
the  Civil  War  Ada  and  Minnie  Monk  were 
famous  dramatic  stars.  They  were  precede-:', 
by  a  few  years  by  the  Worrell  sisters,  Jennie, 
Irene,  and  Sophie,  who  played  memorable  runs 
in  "The  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold"  at  the 
Globe  Theatre  in  New  York  and  later  at  Mc- 
Vicker's  Theatre  in  Chicago. 

AMUSEMENTS 


Miss  Parlow  to  Play  with  Orchestra. 
A  programme  of  uniform  excellence,  enlist- 
ing the  services  of  Kathleen  Parlow,  violinist, 
as  soloist,  will  be  the  offering  of  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra  at  the  sixth 
symphony  concert,  Friday  afternoon,  January 
9,  1914.  Kathleen  Parlow  is  a  San  Francisco 
discovery.  In  1905  she  went  to  London  and 
in  November  of  that  year  played  with  the 
London  Symphony  Orchestra.  Since  then 
Miss  Parlow  has  appeared  with  all  the  great 
orchestras  of  the  world.  The  programme  fol- 
lows : 

Symphony,    D    minor Franck 

Concerto  in  B   minor   for  Violin   and   Orchestra, 
No.    3,    Op.   61 Saint-Saens 

Miss    Parlow 

Rhapsody,    "The    Culprit    Fay" Hadley 

Serenada,    "Melancholique"     Tschaikowsky 

Miss   Parlow 
Carneval,    "Russe"     Wienawski 

Miss    Parlow 


Fritz  Kriesler,  probably  the  greatest  living 
violinist,  will  appear  here  in  three  concerts 
in  February.  He  will  be  under  the  local  man- 
agement of  Frank  W.  Healy,  who  has  given 
music-lovers  many  rare  treats. 


A  "color  organ"  has  been  invented  by  Pro- 
fessor A.  W.  Rimington  of  King's  College, 
England,  on  which  he  performs  symphonies 
and  sonatas  in  colored  lights.  When  the  mu- 
sician begins  his  performance  the  room  is 
darkened  and  in  response  to  his  touch  on  the 
keys  some  beautiful  color  is  thrown  on  the 
screen.  Gradually  this  fades  and  is  replaced 
by  another  color,  or  by  harmonious  blendings 
of  different  colors  ;  and  so  on  with  almost  as 
much  variety  as  is  possible  in  sounds  and 
combinations  of  sounds.  Different  individuals 
find  different  degrees  of  pleasure  and  interest 
to  be  derived  from  such  compositions.  The 
inventor  tells  of  a  London  doctor  who,  after 
seeing  a  recital  of  color  music,  said  that  he 
was  "absolutely  unappreciative  of  any  form 
of  sound  music" — that  it  was  really  a  pain  to 
him,  and  that  he  had  always  disliked  it.  After 
he  had  seen  this  display  of  mobile  color  he 
began  to  realize  what  he  had  missed  through 
his  inability  to  appreciate  music.  It  opened 
up  a  new  world  of  sensations  to  him  and  gave 
him  a  mental  pleasure  greater  than  any  he 
had  ever  before  experienced. 


Dr.  H.  J.  Stewart's  opera,  "King  Hal,"  was 
recently  given  for  six  nights  at  Her 
Majesty's   Theatre,    Dundee,    Scotland. 


Much  is  expected  of  Rosa  Raisa,  the  young 
Russian,  who  made  her  American  debut  re- 
cently, singing  in  grand  opera  for  the  first 
time  in  America.  She  is  by  no  means  a 
beauty,  but  she  has  a  good,  wholesome, 
womanly  face  that  more  than  makes  up  for 
any  lack  of  prettiness.  As  a  girl  she  had  a 
beautiful  voice,  and  as  she  was  singing  one 
day  she  was  heard  by  Mme.  Marchesio,  one 
of  the  great  teachers  of  singing  in  Italy,  who 
took  her  up  and  taught  her.  She  made  excel- 
lent progress  and  was  heard  in  concerts  in 
Naples,  where  she  won  a  scholarship  in  the 
conservatory.  Campanini  believes  she  will 
become  one  of  the  greatest  dramatic  sopranos 
on  the  stage. 


DREAMLAND 

STEINER    AND   SUTTER 

FAREWELL   CONCERT 

Saturday  night,  Dec  27,  at  8:15 

Tickets  $3.  $2,  $1.50,  $1,  ready  neit  Tuesday  at 
Sherman,  Clay  it  Co.'s  and  Kohler  &.  Chase's. 
Mail  orders  to  Will  L.  Greenbaum. 


IN  OAKLAND 

YE  LIBERTY  PLAYHOUSE 

Wednesday  aft,  Dec.  31,  at  2:30 

Tickets  ready  Friday,  Dee.  2t> 


Mason  A  Hamlin  Piano. 
Coming— BACHAUS,  Pianist. 


o 


RPHFIIM       O'FARRELL  STREET 

HI  llLiUlU  fctwea,  Stockloa  ud  Pwell 

Safest   and  Moat  Magnificent  Theatre  In  America 


Week  Beginning  this  Sunday  Afternoon 
Matinee    Every    Day 

ORPHEUM  ROAD  SHOW 

Direction  Martin  Beck 
BILLY  B.  VAN,  THE  BEAUMONT  SISTERS 
and  Company,  in  the  musical  comedy,  "Props"; 
CECIL  LEAN  and  CLEO  MAYFIELD.  in 
"Songs  and  Travesties";  SOPHYE  BAR- 
NARD, "The  Girl  with  the  Thrushing  Voice"; 
LOU  ANGER,  "the  German  Soldier";  CO- 
RELLI and  GILLETTE,  "the  Odd  Pair";  SIX 
SAMARINS,  Russian  Whirlwind  Dancers; 
NONETTE,  the  Singing  Violinist;  JOHN  F. 
CONROY  AND  HIS  MODELS  AND  DIVING 
GIRLS;  Special  Feature,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Doug- 
las  Crane   in    Ballroom  Dancing. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  Box 
seats,  $1.  Matinee  prices  (except  Sundays  and 
holidays),    10c,    25c,    50c.      Phone — Douglas    70. 


COLUMBIA  THEATRE  ,&Jc±B 

^^   Geary  and  Mason  Sts.    Phone  Franklin  150 

Two   Weeks— Beg.    Sunday  Night,  Dec.   21 

Matinees    Wednesdays,    Saturdays;    also 

Christmas    and    iVeif    Year's    Day 

MAY  IRWIN 

In    her   latest    comedy    success,    with    songs 

A  WIDOW  BY  PROXY 

A   Rollicking  Farce  by   C.   C.   Cushing 

Hear  Miss  Irwin  sing  her  latest  songs:  "Happy 
Little  Country  Girl,"  "The  Kelley's  Are  at  It 
Again,"  "I  Never  Knew,"  and  "Chattanooga." 


CORT, 


Leading  Theatre 

ELLIS  AND  MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


Last    Time    Saturday    Night 

"THE    BLINDNESS    OF    VIRTUE" 

Eight   Days — Beg.    Sunday   Night,    Dec.    21 

The     Winter     Garden     Company     presents    the 

most  famous  of  all   stars 

GABY   DESLYS 

Singing   and  .speaking    entirely    in    English    the 

leading  role  in  the  modern  three-act 

musical    comedy 

THE  LITTLE  PARISIENNE 

With  Harry  Pilcer  and  the  Winter  Garden  Co. 

Nights    and    Sat.    mat.,    50c   to    $2.50;    Tues., 

Wed.,  Thurs.    (Xmas)    and  Sun.  mat.,  Dec.  28, 

50c    to    $2. 

Next— Mon.,    Dec.    29,    "LITTLE    WOMEN." 


McAllister  st. 

Near  Market 


CAVOY  THEATRE 

^-J  "  The  Playhouse  Beautiful  "     Pbone  Market  130 

Mats.    Today  and   Tomorrow,    25c  and   50c 

Last    2    Nights    of    "THE    COMMON    LAW 

Two     Weeks — Commencing     Monday,     Dec.    2? 

Bud  Fisher's  Cartoon  Comedy  Success 

Mutt  and  Jeff  at  Panama 

With    Everything   New  This   Year 
50   Clever   People,    Catchy    Songs,    Fetching 

Dances,    Beautiful    Scenery- 
Nights  and  Christmas  and  Sunday  mats,  25c 
to  $1.     Bargain  mats.  Wed.  &  Sat.,  25c  and  50c. 


I  AICTV    O'FARRELL  ST. 
HIE  1  1  Opposite  Orpheum 


Phone  Sutter  4141 


America's    Most    Popular    Comedienne 

IRENE  FRANKLIN 

Supported    by    60    Comedians,    Singers    and 
Dancers    in    the    Musical    Merriment 

THE  GIRL  AT  THE  GATE 

Another    $2    Worth    for    ?1 
Prices — Nights,    Saturday   and    Sunday    t 
nees,    25c   to   $1.      Thursday   matinee 
and   75c. 
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December  20,  1913. 


VANITY  FAIR. 

There  is  a  lady  in  the  East  who  has  a  con- 
suming desire  to  help  young  women-  She 
says  so  herself.  She  has  even  gone  so  far 
as  to  write  a  letter  to  the  newspapers,  al- 
though, through  some  unaccountable  oversight, 
the  letter  was  published  without  her  portrait, 
which  is  nearly  enough  to  make  one  give  up 
the  benevolence  business  altogether.  Now 
this  letter  happened  to  catch  our  eye  because 
we  ourselves  are  interested  in  young  women 
and  anxious  to  uplift  them  at  every  oppor- 
tunity. And  we  believe  we  could  do  it  with  a 
little  encouragement. 

How  sad  it  is.  saj-s  this  admirable  lady,  that 
our  young  women  refuse  to  enter  domestic 
service.  She  knows  so  many  of  them  who 
can  barely  pay  their  room  rent,  who  are 
actually  on  the  brink  of  starvation,  and  yet 
when  she  suggests  housework  to  them  they 
turn  up  their  little  noses  and  invite  her  to 
guess  again,  or  words  to  that  effect.  She 
says  they  don't  want  to  get  up  early  in  the 
morning,  and  they  do  want  to  have  their  even- 
ings free,  and  so  rather  than  give  up  these 
priceless  liberties  they  go  away  and  starve 
in  the  most  impudent  way  imaginable.  Really 
one  hardly  knows  what  the  world  is  coming 
to.  In  some  mysterious  way  the  letter  con- 
veyed the  distinct  idea  of  a  snort. 

Come  to  think  of  it  there  was  another  lady 
who  wrote  to  one  of  the  San  Francisco  news- 
papers to  the  same  effect.  It  was  a  letter  of 
protest.  The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  had  issued  a  warn- 
ing to  the  young  women  of  the  East  advising 
them  not  to  come  to  San  Francisco  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  work  at  the  present  time, 
and  this  caused  the  aforesaid  lady  to  rise  in 
her  wrath.  She  said  there  was  plenty  of  work 
— housework — in  San  Francisco,  and  that  the 
young  women  would  be  welcomed  in  large 
numbers.  Let  them  all  come.  And  you  will 
notice  our  carefully  discriminatory  phrase- 
ology in  regard  to  the  "ladies"  and  the  "young 
women."  That  is  because  we  are  trying  to 
write  in  a  ladylike  way. 


Now  we  should  like  to  say  a  word  of  un- 
varnished truth  about  this  matter.  We  hate 
to  see  the  ladies  deceive  themselves  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  doing.  With  the  help  of 
heaven  we  propose  to  remove  an  illusion.  It 
is  not  because  the  young  women  dislike  house- 
work that  they  refuse  to  enter  domestic 
service,  although  it  is  hard  to  see  anything 
particularly  "beautiful  and  honorable" — to 
quote  from  one  of  these  precious  letters — in 
sorting  over  another  person's  soiled  linen  or 
cleaning  another  person's  bedroom.  Person- 
ally we  should  much  prefer  to  starve.  It  is 
the  employer,  not  the  employment,  that  these 
young  women  object  to.  It  is  not  the  task, 
but  the  taskini stress,  that  makes  them  feel  so 
sick.  If  the  houses  were  run  by  men,  rough 
men,  brutal  men,  even  bad  men,  there  would 
be  no  disinclination  to  enter  their  service,  and 
for  this  the  reason  is  very  obvious.  The  man 
who  purchases  labor  does  so  in  exactly  the 
same  spirit  in  which  he  purchases  anything 
else.  He  expects  that  the  goods  will  be  de- 
livered in  the  precise  quantities  stipulated  and 
that  he  will  pay  the  precise  price  agreed. 
And  he  has  absolutely  no  further  interest  in 
the  vendor.  The  man  who  buys  a  cigar,  or 
the  labor,  of  a  stenographer,  or  a  shirt,  in- 
tends to  get  these  commodities  and  to  pay  for 
them,  and  having  got  them  and  paid  for  them 
the  transaction  is  wholly  closed.  He  does  not 
go  into  the  cigar  store  feeling  that  he  has  a 
"moral  responsibility"  for  the  man  behind 
the  counter.  He  has  absolutely  no  conscious- 
ness that  he  is  his  "social  superior."  He  does 
not  ask  that  the  youth  who  sells  him  a  shirt 
shall  wear  a  particular  kind  of  headdress  in 
order  to  display  the  fact  that  he  is  a  seller  of 
shirts.  He  does  not  assume  one  tone  of  voice 
:n  addressing  a  business  associate  and  quite 
another  tone  when  talking  to  the  cigar  man. 
Still   less  does  he   think  it  necessary  to   in- 


quire into  the  cigar  man's  associates  after 
business  hours  or  whether  he  says  his  prayers. 
He  does  not  feel  it  his  duty  to  "look  after  his 
welfare." 

Now  a  woman  commits  all  these  offenses 
towards  her  domestic  help,  and  it  must  be 
said  frankly  that  it  is  the  good  woman  who  is 
the  worst  offender.  It  is  the  good  woman 
who  is  most  saturated  with  the  idea  of  her 
"moral  responsibility"  toward  her  help,  and  if 
there  is  anj'  one  toward  whom  we  feel  a  justi- 
fiable hatred  it  is  those  who  feel  themselves 
to  be  morally  responsible  for  us.  The  cook 
feels  no  moral  responsibility  for  the  mistress. 
It  would  be  too  large  a  contract. 

But  of  course  these  good  women  know  very 
well  that  it  is  they  themselves,  and  not  the 
housework,  that  the  young  women  avoid  and 
shun.  It  is  an  unpalatable  truth,  but  it  is 
none  the  less  a  truth,  that  the  vast  majority 
of  women  wage-earners  will  gladly  work  for 
men,  but  that  they  would  rather  starve  than 
work  for  women  under  any  circumstances 
whatsoever,  and  this  at  a  time  when  men  are 
being  gibbeted  all  over  the  world  as  the  op- 
pressors of  women. 

Therefore  and  for  the  aforesaid  reasons 
we  propose  to  work  henceforth  for  the  eman- 
cipation of  women  and  to  organize  such 
leagues,  societies,  organizations,  and  combina- 
tions as  may  be  necessary'  for  that  purpose. 
We  may  even  become  militant.  We  shall 
walk  in  processions,  march  in  our  serried 
ranks  upon  Washington,  and  if  we  can  only 
find  any  one  who  will  oblige  us  to  that  extent 
we  shall  insisf  upon  being  forcibly  fed  three 
times  a  day.  The  avowed  object  of  the  afore- 
said socities,  organizations,  leagues,  and  com- 
binations will  be  the  liberation  of  women  from 
the  nauseating  and  humiliating  status  im- 
posed upon  them  by  other  women.  We  shall 
demand  equal  treatment  for  mistresses  and 
for  maids.  We  shall  demand  that  the  taint  of 
social  inferiority-  be  removed  from  the  kitchen. 
And  it  shall  be  made  a  penal  offense  for  any 
lady  to  manifest  the  slightest  interest  in  the 
"moral  welfare"  of  any  young  woman.  Sub- 
scriptions should  be  sent  early  and  often. 


What  funny  things  come  up  for  discussion 
in  the  English  newspapers,  things  with  a 
curious  Old  World  flavor  about  them  that 
.make  us  rub  our  eyes  and  ask  to  be  reminded 
of  the  date.  Just  imagine  a  number  of  clergy- 
men gravely  discussing  whether  a  woman  is 
bound  to  tell  her  husband  all  the  secrets  of 
her  life  before  she  met  him.  Obviously  she 
ought  to  do  nothing  of  the  kind  if  she  has 
any  wish  to  preserve  the  purity  of  his  mind. 
It  is  all  very  well  to  observe  a  sort  of  lib- 
erality in  talking  with  men.  We  are  no  ad- 
vocates of  the  straitlaced,  but  then  there 
are  limits,  and  it  is  a  pity  to  put  ideas  into 
men's  minds  that  were  never  there  before. 
We  all  know  that  marriage  and  contact  with 
the  world  will  teach  them  a  great  deal,  but 
a  disclosure  of  this  kind  would  be  more  likely 
to  corrupt  their  innocence  than  anything  else. 
The  proper  person  to  tell  a  man  all  that  he 
ought  to  know  is  the  man's  father,  and  it  is  a 
thing  that  a  good  father  will  always  do.  A 
sudden  revelation  of  everything  that  a  woman 
has  ever  done  would  embarrass  him  most 
painfully.  In  fact  the  average  well  brought 
up  man  would  probably  not  know  what  she 
was  talking  about.  Such  excessive  frankness 
would  be  almost  sure  to  have  disastrous  re- 
sults. But  why  clergymen  should  trouble 
themselves  to  discuss  what  women  ought  or 
ought  not  to  do  is  one  of  those  curious  prob- 
lems soluble  only  by  a  study  of  the  clerical 
psychology.  And  life  is  much  too  short  for 
that. 


Miss  Samantha,  the  presiding  genius  of  the 
kitchen  was  relating  her  experience  with  an 
icy  pavement.  "Ah  had  an  awful  fall  las' 
week,"  she  told  her  friend.  "Comin'  from 
church  Ah  fell  on  de  consecrated  sidewalk, 
an'  Ah  wuz  two  hours  unconscientious  afteh 
dev  tuk  me  home." 


WE  can   put  you  "  shoul- 
der  to    shoulder"    with 
the  most  exclusive  crea- 
tions that  were  ever  originated 
in  Evening  Clothes. 

Priced  $40  to  $60 

The  <Htab 

Chas.Keilus  8rCo.(incJ 


725-  MARKET  STREET 


A 


Southern 
Pacific 

"Safety  First" 


'HpHE  Southern  Pacific,  in  com- 
■*■  petition  with  all  steam  rail- 
roads in  the  United  States,  has 
been  awarded  the  Harriman 
Memorial  Safety  Medal  by  the 
American  Museum  of  Safety,  for 
the  best  record  in  accident  pre- 
vention during  the  year  1913. 

Within  a  period  of  five  years 
the  record  is  absolutely  clear — 
not  one  passenger's  life  being 
lost  through  a  collision  or  de- 
railment of  trains  on  its  lines, 
covering  nearly  7000  miles. 

Among  the  more  important 
factors  contributing  to  this  re- 
markable degree  of  safety  may 
be  mentioned  the  expenditure 
in  automatic  electric  block  sig- 
nals of  a  sum  exceeding  $4,000,- 
000  and  the  systematic  and  thor- 
ough drilling  of  employees  in  the 
idea  of  "Safety  First." 

Through  frequent  meetings  of 
committees  and  the  distribution 
of  reports  and  bulletins  all  em- 
ployees are  taught  that 

"Eternal  Vigilance  is  the  Price  of  Safety" 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

Ella,  the  faithful  maid,  was  arranging  her 
mistress's  hair  one  afternoon  when  she  men- 
tioned that  she  had  heard  Miss  Allen  sing 
in  the  parlor  the  evening  before.  "How  did 
you  like  her  singing,  Ella?"  asked  the  mis- 
tress. "Oh,  mum  !"  sighed  the  maid,  "it  was 
grand  !     She  sung  just  as  if  she  was  gargling  !" 


A  local  band  was  one  day  playing  at  Dum- 
fer/line,  when  an  old  weaver  came  up  and 
»  asked  the  bandmaster  what  that  was  they 
were  playing.  "That  is  the  'Death  of  Nel- 
son,' "  solemnly  replied  the  bandmaster.  "Ay, 
man,"  remarked  the  weaver,  "ye  ha'e  given 
him  an  awfu'  death." 


One  of  the  fair  passengers  of  a  yachting 
party  observed  that  the  captain  wore  an 
anxious  look  after  some  mishap  to  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  craft.  "What's  the  matter, 
captain  ?"  she  inquired,  solicitously.  "The 
fact  is,"  responded  the  captain  in  a  low  voice, 
"our  rudder's  broken."  "Oh,  my,  don't  fret 
about  that,"  replied  the  young  woman,  con- 
solingly. "As  it's  under  the  water  nearly  all 
the  time,  no  one  will  notice  that." 


A  painter  of  the  "impressionist"  school  is 
now  confined  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  To  all 
persons  who  visit  his  studio  he  says,  "Look 
here,  this  is  the  latest  masterpiece  of  my  com- 
position." They  look,  and  see  nothing  but  an 
expanse  of  bare  canvas.  They  ask,  "What 
does  that  represent  ?"  "That  ?  Why,  that 
represents  the  passage  of  the  Jews  through 
the  Red  Sea."  "Beg  pardon,  but  where  is  the 
sea  ?"  "It  has  been  driven  back."  "And 
where  are  the  Jews?"  "They  have  crossed 
over."  "And  the  Egyptians?"  "Will  be  here 
directly.  That's  the  sort  of  painting  I  like — 
simple,   suggestive,   and  unpretentious." 


One  of  the  fusion  orators  in  the  recent 
campaign  remarked  that  the  statistical  hon- 
esty of  Tammany  was  about  like  that  of  the 
maid  who  received  a  weekly  allowance  of  $1 
in  order  that  a  favorite  cat  might  have  a 
pound  of  chopped  meat  each  day.  Pussy  kept 
getting  thinner  and  thinner;  and  finally  the 
master  of  the  house  openly  accused  the  maid 
of  defrauding  the  cat  of  its  meat  in  order  to 
pocket  the  money.  To  determine  the  matter 
pussy  was  put  on  the  scales.  They  indicated 
one  pound  exactly.  "You  see,"  said  the  maid. 
"The  cat  had  her  pound  of  meat  this  morn- 
ing, and  there  it  is."  "There's  the  pound  of 
meat,  all  right,"  said  the  master,  "but  where's 
the  cat?" 


A  woman  who  traveled  a  great  deal  in  the 
West  was  known  as  the  most  inveterate 
"kicker"  a  certain  hotel  had  ever  known. 
One  evening  after  she  had  been  served  with 
dessert  this  lady,  who  was  always  complain- 
ing, asked  the  waiter  why  the  dish  served  her 
was  called  "ice-cream  pudding."  "If  you 
don't  like  it,  ma'am,  I'll  bring  you  something 
else,"  suggested  the  polite  negro.  "Oh,  it's 
very  nice,"  responded  the  lady.  "What  I  ob- 
ject to  is  that  it  should  be  called  ice-cream 
pudding.  It's  wrongly  named.  There  should 
be  ice-cream  served  with  it."  "Yes,  ma'am," 
replied  the  waiter,  "but  that's  jest  our  name 
for  it.  Lots  o'  dishes  is  named  that  way. 
Dey  don't  bring  you  a  cottage  with  cottage 
pudding,  you  know." 


Ah !  The  audience  held  their  breath  and 
simply  thr-r-rilled  as  Bravado  Jack,  the  hero, 
killed,  the  last  of  the  Indians.  He  staggered 
about,  he  almost  fainted  with  the  loss  of 
blood.  Then  he  gazed  about  him,  and  sud- 
denly his  voice  rang  out  with  hope.  "See!" 
he  cried.  "The  dawn  breaks  bright  upon  yon 
topmost  heights  !"  The  stage  remained  in  al- 
most total  darkness.  "See  I"  he  yelled  again. 
"The  dawn  breaks  bright  upon  yon  topmost 
heights !"  Still  darkness  reigned.  "The 
dawn !  The  dawn !"  he  screamed,  raging 
about  the  stage.  "It  breaks!  The  dawn!" 
A  head  popped  over  the  mountain  top.  "  'Old 
'ard,  guv'nor !"  said  the  head.  "Don't  be  in 
such  a  desp'rate  'urry  !  Some  one's  bin  an' 
switched  the  'lectricity  orf  !" 


An  American  traveler  found  himself  the 
sole  occupant  of  a  compartment  in  a  British 
train,  until  a  woman  with  a  lorgnette  en- 
tered. She  gazed  sternly  upon  the  man  oppo- 
site. Before  seating  herself  she  opened  the 
carriage  window  and  sent  it  down  with  a 
bang.  At  the  next  station  another  woman 
entered.  As  she  sat  down,  she  gave  a  look 
at  the  open  window  and  shivered  pathetically. 
Then  she  shot  an  appealing  glance  in  the 
direction  of  the  male  person.  "I  shall  be 
frozen  to  death !"  she  cried.  "If  that  win- 
dow is  closed  I  shall  suffocate!"  retorted  the 
woman  with  the  lorgnette.  Just  then  the  por- 
ter came  around.  At  the  request  of  the 
second  woman  he  began  to  raise  the  window. 
Then,  at  a  furious  glance  from  the  lorgnette, 
he  desisted.  Clearly  he  was  in  a  predica- 
ment. "What,  sir,"  asked  he  of  the  man, 
"what  would  you  say  as  'ow  I  should  do, 
sir?"    "Ic's  quite  simple,"  said  the  man,  as  he 


rose  to  leave  the  train.  "Leave  the  window 
as  it  is  until  one  lady  is  frozen  to  death ; 
then  close  it  and  suffocate  the  other.  I  am 
getting  off  here." 


A  trade  association  some  years  ago  was  in 
session  in  New  York,  and  part  of  its  members 
were  dining  in  a  cafe  not  far  from  the  table 
at  which  sat  Paderewski,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  feast  one  of  the  guests  made  his  way  to 
the  cloak-room,  where  he  encountered  the 
famous  pianist.  The  newcomer  stared  for  a 
long  time  at  the  fair-haired  Pole,  and  at  last 
said :  "You  are  very  much  like  Paderewski. 
Do  you  know  him  ?"  "I  am  Paderewski,"  re- 
joined the  other,  modestly.  "What!"  shouted 
the  stranger,  and,  dashing  at  him,  he  shook 
both  his  hands.  Before  Paderewski  suf- 
ficiently recovered  from  his  surprise  the  man 
stepped  to  the  door  and,  calling  the  others 
of  his  party,  yelled :  "I  say,  Brown,  Wheeler, 
Carey,  all  of  you  come  here !  I  want  to  in- 
troduce you  to   my  friend   Paderewski." 


Soon  after  Oliver  P.  Newman  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  last  summer  as  one 
of  the  commissioners  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia he  and  his  fellow-commissioner,  Mr. 
Siddons,  went  to  the  Gettysburg  reunion..  As 
the  two  men  came  into  sight  of  the  soldiers 
cannon  began  to  go  off.  The  noise  was  ear- 
splitting.  Every  time  a  gun  popped  Newman 
jumped.  He  was  gun-shy.  Finally  the  fuss 
was  too  much  for  him.  He  glared  at  the 
artillery,  frowned  at  the  officers,  and  scowled 
at  the  privates.  Then  he  turned  to  Siddons 
and  asked  angrily  :  "What  in  thunder  is  all 
that  dad-blamed  noise  about?"  Later  some- 
body explained  to  him  that,  as  a  commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  held  the 
rank  of  a  governor  of  a  state,  he  was  being 
given  the  governor's  salute  of  seventeen  guns. 
"Then,"  he  said,  with  evident  relief,  "I  was 
being  honored  instead  of  annoyed." 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


Appropriate  Gift. 
My   wife   gave  me  a  parlor    rug 

Last   Christmas;   best  of  wives. 
The  year  before 
I    got    a   score 

Of  silver-plated  knives. 

I  think  that  I'll  return  this  year 

The   favor,  as  it  were. 
It  will  be  fun; 
I  have  a  gun 

Picked  out  this  time  for  her. 

— Louisville    Courier-Journal. 


Sweet  Monotony. 
"Pray,    what    is    there    about   the   kiss 
You  so  enjoy?"  I  asked  a  miss. 
She    smiled,    then   softly    said    to    me : 
"I    like    the    sweet    monotony."         — Life. 


Morning'  Musing. 
Scrape!     Scrape!     Scrape! 

Each  morning  I   have  to   shave, 
And  then  with  a  tonic  to  coax  the  hair 

The  top  of  my  head  I  lave. 
And  this  is  the  song  I  spin 

While  giving  the  blade  a  shove: 
"Why  can't  I  be  bald  upon  my  chin 

And  have  whiskers  that  grow  above?" 
— Boston    Globe, 


Last  Stand  of  a  Husband. 
I   have   eaten   your  concrete  biscuits, 

Your  puree  of  soup   I    have  drunk, 
Of  the  things  you  have    fried 
Almost  have  I  died, 

E'en  to  knitted   neckties  have  I  sunk. 

I    have   gone    to    the   show   with    your    mother, 
My  razors  I've  loaned  to  your  pa, 

I    furnished  the  bail 

For  your  brother  in  jail, 

And  got  him  released  from  the  law. 

I  have  listened  to  Friend  Blanche's  letters 
(They  gave  me  a  three-cornered  pain), 

I    have    smiled    all   along 

Through  that  fat  tenor's  song( 
And  asked  him  to   sing  it  again. 

I've  taken  my  pipe  and  tobacco 
And  down  in  the  cellar  I've  sat, 

Lc=c    lhc   fumes  of  the  pipe 

(Which  is  somewhat  o'erripe) 

Should  on  card  party  night  scent  the  flat. 

But  that,  my  heart's  own,  is  the  limit; 

Pause  now  on  our  first  quarrel's  brink, 
Though   the   kindest   of   men, 
I  will  not  have  a  "den," 

Nor  a  wadded  silk  jacket  of  pink. 

— New    York    Globe. 


"The  English  Sabbath." 
Smith  in  the  week  was  dull   enough,    God   knows, 
But  doubly  dull  upon  the  Sabbath  grows. 
An  iron  gong  invites  that  soul  of  tin, 
A  soul  too  gray  for  splendor  of  a   sin. 
Sure  of  a  heaven,  he  hears  the  tinkling  bell. 
But  has  not  yet  ascended  to  a  hell. 
What   weight   is  this   that  heavier    makes    the   air? 
Hush!      'Tis  the   load   of  Smith's   ascended   prayer 
Recoiling  back  on  him  from  Sabbath  cloud, 
Returning  on  him,  though  his  knee  be  bowed. 
Each   week-day    Smith   respectably    can    thieve. 
But    on    the    Sabbath    would    his    God    deceive. 
He  kneels  to  pray,  but  ere  his  prayer  has  ceased, 
Rises  in  fear  his  breeches  may  be  creased; 
Later  his  wife,  from  mundane  matters  free, 
Purring  her    Sabbath    scandal,    pours   the    tea. 
Oh,   for  some  winnowing  blast  to  swirl  away 
The    moldering    mummery    of    our    Sabbath    day! 
— Stephen  Phillips,   in   "Lyrics  and   Dramas." 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department: 

Mrs.  Joseph  Norris  announces  the  engagement 
of  her  daughter.  Miss  Eliza  McMullin,  to  Mr. 
John  Gallois.  Miss  McMullin  is  the  sister  of  Mr. 
John  McMullin  and  a  niece  of  Mrs.  Charles  Wel- 
ter, Mrs.  John  Hayes,  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Perrin. 
Mr.  Gallois  is  the  son  of  Mrs.  Eugene  Gallois 
and  a  brother  of  Mrs.  Horace  Hill,  Jr.  The 
wedding  will  take  place  Wednesday,  January  7,  at 
Miss  McMullin's  home  in  Oakland,  and  will  be  a 
quiet  affair,  as  she  is  in  mourning  for  her  grand- 
mother, Mrs.  Susan  Hayes.  After  a  wedding  trip 
through  Europe  the  young  couple  will  return  to 
this    city,    where   they   will    reside. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Stetson  Wheeler  an- 
nounce the  engagement  of  their  daughter,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Wheeler,  to  Mr.  Cotesworth  Eradway 
Head,  son  of  Mrs.  C.  P.  Head  of  Berkeley.  Miss 
Wheeler  is  a  sister  of  the  Misses  LUias,  Olive, 
and  Jean    Wheeler,    and   Mr.    Charles    S.    Wheeler, 

Jr. 

Mrs.  Anne  Tormey  announces  the  engagement 
of  her  daughter.  Miss  Mary  Tormey,  to  Ensign 
Daniel  Judson  Callaghan,  U.  S.  N.  Ensign  Cal- 
laghan  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Cal- 
laghan of  this  city. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Dorothy 
Rees  and  Lieutenant  Raymond  V.  Cramer,  Coast 
Artillery  Corps,  U.  S.  A.  Miss  Rees  is  the 
daughter  of  Colonel  Thomas  Rees,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Mrs.  Rees.  Lieutenant  Cramer  is  from  Middle- 
ton,    Connecticut. 

From  Washington,  D.  C,  comes  the  announce- 
ment of  the  engagement  of  Miss  Katherine  Jen- 
nings and  Mr.  Chauncey  Hackett.  Miss  Jennings 
is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hennen  Jennings 
and  a  granddaughter  of  Mr.  John  C.  Coleman  of 
this  city.  Mr.  Hackett  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  W.  Hackett  of  Washington,  D.    C. 

Colonel  Charles  Leonard  Philips,  U.  S.  A., 
and  Mrs.  Philips  have  issued  invitations  to  the 
marriage  of  their  daughter,  Miss  Cali  Philips,  and 
Lieutenant  Ralph  C.  Harrison,  U.  S.  A.,  Satur- 
day evening,  January  3,  at  8:30,  at  St.  Brigid's 
Church. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Marie  Russell  and  Mr. 
Paul  J.  Fagan  took  place  Friday  evening,  Decem- 
■  ber  12,  at  the  home  on  Pacific  Avenue  of  the 
bride's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Lent. 
Only  relatives  and  a  few  intimate  friends  were 
present  at  the  ceremony,  which  was  performed  by 
the  Rev.  J.  J.  Cantwell.  Miss  Ruth  Welch  was 
the  bride's  only  attendant.  Mr.  A.  J.  Welch  was 
Mr.  Fagan's  best  man.  The  young  couple  will  re- 
side with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lent  upon  the  return  from 
their    wedding   trip. 

Miss  Evelyn  Van  Winkle  makes  her  debut  this 
afternoon  at  a  reception  given  by  her  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Livingstone  Van  Winkle,  at 
their  home  on  Lake  Street. 

The  members  of  the  Army  Relief  Society  will 
give  a  the  dansant  Friday  afternoon,  January  16, 
at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis. 

Mrs.  William  Bowers  Bourn  was  hostess 
Wednesday  at  a  luncheon  at  her  home  on  Web- 
ster Street  complimentary  to  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Arthur  Rose  Vincent,  who  is  visiting  her  from 
Ireland. 

The  members  of  the  Alumni  Association  of  the 
University  of  California  gave  a  reception  Thurs- 
day evening  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  in  honor  of 
Mrs.    Phcebe  Hearst. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Fennimore  entertained  a 
number  of  friends  at  dinner  and  an  informal 
dance  Wednesday  evening  at  their  home  on  Pa- 
cific   Avenue. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Oyster  was  the  complimented 
guest  Wednesday  at  a  luncheon  given  by  Mrs. 
George  A.  Pope  at  her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue. 

Miss  Rebecca  Shreve  will  be  the  guest  of  honor 
at  a  theatre  party  today,  December  20,  given 
by  Miss  Myra  Treat. 

Mrs.  Frank  B.  Anderson  was  hostess  at  a  lunch- 
eon and  bridge  party  Friday  at  the  Francisca 
Club. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Wheeler  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  at  luncheon  Thursday  at  her  home  on 
Washington  Street.  The  affair  was  in  honor  of 
Miss    Mary    Helen    Finnell    of    Chico. 

Miss  Helen  Jones  was  hostess  at  a  dinner 
Wednesday  evening  at  her  home  on  Buchanan 
Street    preceding    the    Gaiety    Ball. 

The  members  of  the  Olympic  Club  have  issued 
invitations  to  a  ball  on  New  Year's  Eve,  which 
will  be  held  in  the  gymnasium  of  the  club  house 
on    Post    Street. 

Mrs.  Charles  Templeton  Crocker  was  hostess  at 
an  informal  luncheon  Monday  at  the  "Hotel  St. 
Francis.  With  her  guests  she  later  attended  the 
the    dansant, 

Mrs.  Henry  E.  Bothin  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  Wednesday  at  luncheon  at  her  home  in 
Monlecito  in  honor  of  her  house  guest,  Miss 
Louise    Boyd. 

Mrs.  Charles  M.  Dougherty  was  hostess  Mon- 
day ;il  a  luncheon  at  the  Francisca  Club,  where 
she    entertained    sixteen    guests. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Fennimore  entertained  a  number 
of  friends  at  a  bridge  party  and  tea  on  Wednes- 
day afternoon  at  her  home  on   Pacific  Avenue. 

Miss  Mayc  Colbum  gave  a  luncheon  Wednes: 
day  at  the  Francisca  Club,  when  she  entertained 
a   scqrc   of  congenial    friends. 

Mrs.  Washington  Dodge  entertained  a  number 
of  young  people  Monday  afternoon  at  the  the 
dansant  at  the  Hotel    St.    Francis. 

Miss  Helen  Garritt  entertained  a  coterie  of  con- 
genial friends  over  the  week-end  at  her  home  in 
San    Mateo. 

The  first  dance  of  the  Gaiety  Club  took  place 
Wednesday  evening  at  the  Century   Club. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Mills  and  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
George  Crothers,  gave  an  informal  lea  Sunday  at 
their  home. 

Mrs.  Harry  Marvin  was  hostess  at  a  tea  Fri- 
day a/ternoon  at  her  home  on  Taylor  Street  in 
honor  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Otis  Johnson,  who 
is    vis ; ting    her    from    Fort    Bragg. 

M    s   Dora    Winn    was  the   guest  of   honor   at   a 
June   -on    Friday   given    by    Miss    Ethel    McAllister 
her   home  on  Jackson    Street. 
Mrs.    William  G.  Irwin  was   hostess  at  a  lunch- 
vi  Friday  at  her  home  on  Washington  Street. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Wilson  entertained  a 
number  of  friends  at  dinner  Wednesday  evening 
at  their  home  on  Pacific  Avenue. 

Mrs.  George  A.  Pope  gave  a  luncheon  Wednes- 
day at  her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue  in  honor  of 
Miss    Elizabeth    Oyster. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  L.  Stone  entertained  a 
number  of  young  people  at  dinner  Saturday  even- 
ing preceding  the  dance  at  the  San  Mateo  Polo 
Club. 

Miss  Isabel  McLaughlin  was  the  guest  of  honor 
Friday  at  a  luncheon  given  by  the  Misses  Cora 
and    Fredericka    Otis  at  their  home   on    Broadway. 

The  Misses  Emily  and  Hannah  Du  Bois  were 
hostesses  Wednesday  evening  at  an  informal  bridge 
party   and  dance  at  the  Hotel   Monroe. 

Miss  Helen  Wright  was  hostess  at  a  dinner  and 
theatre    party    Wednesday    evening. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker  entertained 
a  number  of  friends  at  dinner  Thursday  evening 
at  their  home  in  Burlingame.  The  affair  was  in 
honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Vanderlip  of  New 
York. 

Mrs.  Goodrich  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a  tea 
Tuesday  afternoon,  when  Mrs.  Sidney  Van  Wyck, 
Jr.,    entertained. 

Captain  E.  B.  Bingham,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Bingham  entertained  a  number  of  friends  at  din- 
ner Wednesday  evening  at  their  home  at  Fort 
Winfield  Scott.  The  affair  was  in  honor  of 
Colonel  Richmond  P.  Davis,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Davis. 

Captain  William  H.  Tobin,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Tobin  gave  a  progressive  dinner  Friday  evening 
at  their  home  at  Fort  Scott,  where  they  enter- 
tained a  number  of  congenial   friends. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments  to    and   from   this   city   and    Coast   and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Wilson  are  estab- 
lished at  the  Dupont  in  Washington,  D.  C,  after 
a  wedding  tour  of  Canada.  Mrs.  Wilson  was 
formerly  Miss  Amalita  Talbot  of  this  city. 

Miss  Margaret  Nichols  is  at  present  visiting  the 
Misses  Sara  and  Elizabeth  Cunningham  at  their 
home  in  New  York.  Miss  Nichols  will  return 
to  this  city  the  latter  part  of  January. 

Miss  Martha  Foster  and  Mr.  Leonard  Abbott 
have  recently  been  the  guests  of  Miss  Ysabel 
Chase  at  her  home  in  Napa  County. 

Miss  Katherine  Curtis  Magee,  daughter  of  the 
late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Magee,  has  come  from 
Miss  Ransom's  school  in  Piedmont  to  spend  her 
vacation  with  her  grandmother,  Mrs.  James  Mar- 
vin   Curtis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Sproule  are  expected  to 
return  from  New  York  within  the  next  few  days. 
They  will  be  accompanied  on  their  homeward  trip 
by  Mrs.  Sprout's  daughter,  Miss  Marie  Louise 
Baldwin,  who  has  been  attending  Miss  Spence's 
school. 

Bishop  William  Ford  Nichols  and  Mrs.  Nichols 
are  established  in  an  apartment  on  California 
and  Jones  Streets.  They  have  rented  their  resi- 
dence on  Webster  Street  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Selah 
Chamberlin,  who  will  return  to  their  country  home 
in    Woodside    for    the    summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  Symmes  are  occupying 
apartments  at  the  Hotel  Cecil,  where  they  will  re- 
main during  the  winter.  They  have  been  joined 
by  Mrs.  Symmes's  mother,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Whittle, 
who  has  closed  her  home  in  Mill  Valley  for  the 
season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Baldwin  have  returned 
to  their  home  in  Colorado  Springs  after  an  ex- 
tended  visit   in   this   city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Foster  have  given  up  the 
idea  of  residing  in  Solano  County,  and  will  make 
their  permanent  home  in  San  Rafael,  where  they 
are  at  present  visiting  Mr.  Foster's  parents. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lcavitt  Baker  have  arrived  from 
their  ranch  in  Shasta  County  and  are  visiting 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Baker.  They  have  de- 
cided to  reside  permanently  in  this  city  and  will 
soon  be  established  in  an  apartment  on  California 
Street. 

Friends  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurence  Fuller  are 
anticipating  their  return  from  Philadelphia  early 
in  January.  They  have  been  East  during  the  past 
year  and  are  now  contemplating  going  to  Los 
Angeles  to   reside. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  J.  McWilliams  and  their 
children  are  established  in  a  flat  next  door  to 
their  former  residence,  which  they  have  leased 
for   two   years. 

Mrs.  John  Bascom  Wright  returned  last  week 
from  Europe,  having  been  called  by  the  illness 
of  her  father,  the  late  Mr.  Crawford  W.  Clarke, 
who  died  a  few  days  after  Mrs.   Wright's  arrival. 

Miss  Gertrude  Hopkins  returned  Wednesday 
from  Santa  Barbara,  where  she  has  been  attend- 
ing school,  and  will  spend  the  holiday  vacation 
with    her    mother,    Mrs.    George    Ebright. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Charles  Mifflin  Hammond  of 
Upper  Lake  have  been  spending  the  past  week  at 
the  Hotel  St.   Francis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lorenzo  Avenali  are  moving  into 
their  new  home  on  Russian  Hill,  and  expect  to 
be  settled    in    time    for    Christmas. 

Mrs.  James  A.  Murray  has  returned  to  her 
home  in  Monterey  after  a  few  days'  visit  in  town. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Pierce,  who  have  come 
from  Suisun  to  spend  a  few  months  in  town,  are 
residing  on  Jackson    Street   near   Laurel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Graeme  Macdonald  have  gone  to 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  to  spend  the  holidays  with 
their  relatives. 

Miss  Rebecca  Shreve  spent  a  few  days  recently 
with  her  uncle  and  aunt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Gay  Hooker,  at  their  home  in   San   Mateo. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Dwight  Chipman  have 
closed  their  home  in  Ross  for  the  season,  and 
are  occupying  an  apartment  on  California  and 
Gough  Streets. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Virgil  Bogue  arrived  last  week 
from  the  East  and  have  since  been  guests  at  the 
Fairmont    Hotel. 

Mrs.  Clarence  Grange  will  sail  from  New  York 
on  the  White  Star  Line  steamship  Celtic,  January 
24,  on  an  extended  trip  to  the  Mediterranean  and 
Egypt. 

Mirza  Ali  Kuli  Khan,  Persian  minister  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  has  been  the  guest  during  the  past 
week  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Spreckels  at  his  home  in  Coro- 
nado. 

Miss  Mary  Gayley  has  gone  to  Detroit,  Michi- 
gan,   to  spend  several  months  with   relatives. 


Countess  de  la  Lande  is  visiting  her  brother-in- 
law  and  sister,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Donohoe, 
at  their   residence   on   Pacific   Avenue. 

Mrs.  Jack  Hayes  of  Visalia  is  visiting  her 
mother,  Mrs.  John  McMullin,  at  the  Hotel  St. 
Francis. 

Miss  Gladys  Sullivan  is  en  route  to  Europe, 
where  she  will  join  her  brother,  Mr.  Noel  Sulli- 
van, who  is  pursuing  bis  musical  studies  in 
Paris. 

Mr.  Edgar  J.  De  Pue  and  his  daughter,  Miss 
Corennah  De  Pue,  have  returned  from  a  month's 
visit  in  New  York. 

Mrs.  M.  M.  Tompkins  and  Miss  Ethel  Tomp- 
kins of  San  Anselmo  are  settled  for  the  winter 
at  the  Hotel  Majestic. 

Major  Philip  Wales,  Mrs.  Wales,  and  the  lat- 
ter's  daughter,  Miss  Geraldine  Forbes,  have  re- 
turned from  Europe,  where  they  have  been  spend- 
ing the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  King  and  their  two  children 
have  arrived  from  their  home  in  Calaveras 
County  to  spend  the  Christmas  holidays  with  Mr. 
King's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Libbey  King. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Burr  have  leased  the 
home  on  Pacific  Avenue  of  Lieutenant-Commander 
David  F.  Sellers,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs.  Sellers,  who 
will  reside  at  the  Hotel  Granada  until  their  de- 
parture in  March  for  the  East. 

Miss  Genevieve  King  has  been  spending  the  past 
week  at  her  bungalow  near  Los  Gatos. 

Mr.  Roy  Somers  has  returned  from  a  month's 
visit  in   New   York. 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Spreckels  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Claus 
Spreckels  have  returned  from  Europe  and  are 
again    in    Coronado. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  C.  McKenney  and  son  Carol, 
of  Belvedere,  are  spending  the  winter  in  San 
Francisco  at  the  Hotel  Cecil. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Murray  has  returned  from  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  where  she  has  been  spending  the 
past  three  months  with  her  son-in-law  and 
daughter,    Mr.   and  Mrs.   Ord  Preston. 

Captain  Arthur  Poillon,  U.  S.  A.,  left  last  week 
for  his  new  post  at  the  Presidio,   Monterey. 

Lieutenant  Conger  Pratt,  U.  S.  A.,  is  with  the 
First  Cavalry  at  the  Presidio,  Monterey.  He  will 
take  a  two  months'  leave  of  absence  next  month, 
when  he  will  be  married  at  Fort  Mason  to  Miss 
Sadie    Murray. 

Lieutenant  Charles  Conway  Hartigan,  U.  S.  N., 
who  is  on  duty  at  Norfolk,  Virginia,  has  been 
joined  recently  by  Mrs.  Hartigan  and  their  son 
and  infant  daughter.  Mrs.  Hartigan  is  rapidly 
recovering  from  her   recent  severe  illness. 

Colonel  William  H.  C.  Bowen,  U.  S.  A.,  Mrs. 
Bowen,  and  Miss  Gladys  Bowen  are  established 
in  the  house  formerly  occupied  by  Colonel  Walter 
Finley,  U.  S.  A.,  who  has  recently  been  ordered 
to  the  Presidio,   Monterey. 

Major  Alfred  Morton,  U.  S.  A.  (retired),  ar- 
rived from  Santa  Barbara  last  week  and  has  been 
visiting    friends   in    this   city, 

Brigadier-General  Eli  D.  Hoyt,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
been  assigned  the  command  of  the  district  of 
Luzon  in  the  Philippines. 

Major  Henry  H.  Whitney,  U.  S.  A.,  adjutant- 
general,  has  been  appointed  adjutant  of  the  Third 
Division  in  this  city. 

Captain  Louis  S.  Chappalear,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been 
assigned  to  duty  with  the  Twenty-Fifth  Company, 
Coast  Artillery,  at  Fort  Miley.  For  several  years 
Captain  Chappalear  has  been  adjutant  of  the  Coast 
defenses  at  the  Presidio. 

Captain  T.  J.  Powers,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Captain  C. 
S.  Cockburn,  U.  S.  A.,  arrived  Saturday  from 
Manila. 

Colonel  Hamilton  Stone  Wallace,  U.  S.  A., 
depot  quartermaster  in  this  city,  has  been  relieved 
from  that  position  and  assigned  to  duty  as  quar- 
termaster of  the  Third  Division,  Western  Depart- 
ment. 

Brigadier-General  Charles  J.  Bailey,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  granted  two  months'  leave  of  absence, 
at  the  expiration  of  which  time  General  Bailey 
will  probably  be  assigned  duty  on  the  Atlantic 
coast. 

Captain  A.  T.  Smith,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Smith 
are  the  guests  of  General  Potts,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Mrs.    Potts  at  their  home  in  the  Presidio. 

Rear-Admiral  Thomas  Benton  Howard,  U.  S. 
N.,  president  of  the  naval  examining  and  retiring 
board,  has  been  assigned  the  command  of  the 
Asiatic  fleet,  succeeding  Rear-Admiral  Reginald  F. 
Nicholson,  U.  S.  N.,  who  will  arrive  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  February  15,  for  duty  with  the  naval 
general  board,  preparatory  to  retirement  next  De- 
cember. 

Rear-Admiral  F.  E.  Beatty,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been 
assigned  the  command  of  the  first  division  of  the 
Atlantic  fleet. 

Lieutenant-Commander    J.    J.    Raby,    U.    S.    N., 

has  been  assigned  temporary  duty  at  Mare  Island. 

Lieutenant    W.    J.    Moses,    U.    S.    N.,    who    has 

been    on    duty    with    the    Pacific    reserve    fleet    has 

been  ordered  to   the  U.    S.    S.   Raleigh. 


The  home  in  Sacramento  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  T.  Piggott  has  been  brightened  by  the 
advent  of  a  daughter.  Mrs.  Piggott,  who 
was  formerly  Miss  Bessie  Ashton,  is  the 
daughter  of  Mrs.  George  Ashton  of  this  city. 


Very  early  examples  of  Chinese  art  were 
recently  on  exhibition  at  the  Montross  Gal- 
lery in  New  York.  It  is  observed  that  there 
were  specimens  dating  so  far  back  to  make 
the  early  European  masters  seem  almost 
modern,  work  rendered  with  a  fidelity,  with 
knowledge,  with  artistic  feeling,  and  alto- 
gether with  so  modern  a  spirit  as  to  startle 
one.  For  instance,  there  was  a  black  stone 
head,  of  date  A.  D.  220,  that  might  have 
been  included  in  the  last  international  exhi- 
bition and  been  signed  Brancus.  And  away 
back  in  the  Sung  dynasty  of  A.  D.  r-60  a  fine 
old  painter  made  a  portrait  of  a  philosopher 
in  a  red  gown,  his  remarkable  face  being 
limned  with  the  distinction  of  Holbein.  Then 
there  were  two  portraits  of  a  nobleman  and 
his  wife,  of  later  date,  still  old  enough  to 
possess  a  certain  antiquity,  since  they  go 
back  to  the  thirteenth  century,  which  proved 
delightful  studies  of  character  and  looked 
very  Dutch. 


A  Benefit  The  Dansant. 
On  Monday,  the  22d  instant,  the  blue  and 
gold  room  of  the  Hotel  St.  Francis,  as  well 
as  the  ballroom,  will  be  open  for  the  the  dan- 
sant, which  will  have  a  special  interest  on 
that  day  because  the  proceeds  of  the  dance 
are  to  be  given  to  the  San  Francisco  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind.  Admission  will  be  $1  and 
a  charge  of  50  cents  will  be  made  for  tea. 
Tickets  are  on  sale  at  the  news  stands. 


Auguste  Rodin,  the  famous  sculptor,  is  pre- 
paring for  publication  his  notes  on  art,  which 
should  make  a  notable  book.  For  years  past 
Rodin  has  been  amassing  notes  in  much  the 
same  way  as  Leonardo  Da  Vinci,  hastily  con- 
signing them,  to  the  first  scrap  of  paper  that 
falls  to  his  hand  while  yet  hot  from  his  mind. 
Those  few  privileged  friends  admitted  to  look 
at  these  notes  declare  that  nothing  like  them 
has  been  written  since  the  day  of  Leonardo 
Da  Vinci. 


"So  Miss  BifTer  is  married  at  last?"  "Yes." 
"And  who  is  the  happy  man  ?"  "Her  dear  old 
dad." — Birmingham   Age-Herald. 


HER  GIFT 


THE  BLOUSE  depicted  above  is  one  of  our 
"  Evangeline "  models,  a  dainty  piece  of  work 
for  a  dainty  maid — the  prices  <fcC    CA 

start  at $U.uU 

WE  HAyE  dainty  gift  blouses  from  $3.50, 
and  exquisite*  productions  in  silk  <£/2  QC 

A  PAIR  of  "  Cross "  London  gloves  is  a  very 
welcome  present  to  a  lady,  d?  -I    Cf\ 

the  price tj)  1 .0 K) 

ONE  of  those  crushed  Morocco  Vanity  Bags 
we've  just  imported  from  Paris  would  be  a 
sweet  present  to  a  sweet  lassie.  (CIO  CA 
They  are  priced  at *J)  1  ^.DU 

A  FRENCH  Shopping  Bag  at  aq  or 
our  $5  value  for «p«3««50 

OR  A  Handkerchief  Case  (leather),  <f»o  ff  f\ 
"  Mark  Cross" $Z.OU 

PHOTO  Case  (leather)  with  your  photo  in — 
the  cases  are  priced  A  -i     C/\ 

ANGORA  Sweaters  are  much  appreciated, 
especially  the ''Roos"  <C*7    CA 

Sweaters «P  /  .Ov 

A  SUPERB  ROOS  COAT  in  Velvet  or 
Tweed — belter  still :  one  of  those  fascinating 
Mole-Plush  Coats,  the  $45  values  <fc  O  K 

we're  selling  for «J>^3 

BEST  OF  ALL 

One  of  those  Exquisite  (imported)  Silk  Sweaters 
in  the  new  shades,  the  sweaters  that  have  made 
quite  a  sensation  among  the  fair  sex.  Some 
have  throwovers  and  caps  in  siik  d*1  Q  7C 
to  match.     Prices  start  at *P  1  O.  /  O 

IF  IN  DOUBT  a  "Roos  "  Merchandise 

and  Glove  Order  will  solve  your 

difficulty  and  please  her 

■III  »■— HTIJIIMMMg 

The  Gift  Center 
Market  at  Stockton 
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INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Lord  Alverstone,  late  lord  chief  justice  of 
England,  has  been  granted  an  annuity  of 
$20,000  for  life.     It  is  payable  quarterly. 

Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell  has  been 
awarded  the  Hughes  medal  by  the  Uoyal  So- 
ciety for  his  investigation  into  technical  elec- 
tricity. 

Senator  Henri  La  Fontaine  of  Brussels, 
Belgium,  on  whom  the  Nobel  peace  prize  for 
1913  has  just  been  conferred,  was  formerly 
president  of  the  permanent  international 
peace  bureau  of  Berne,   Switzerland. 

Professor  Abel  Lefranc,  who  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  French  government  as  ex- 
change professor  to  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, is  a  noted  instructor  in  the  College  de 
France  and  director  in  the  practical  school 
of  higher  studies. 

Rabbi  Meir  Simcha  of  Dwinsk,  who  was 
recently  elected  chief  rabbi  of  Kovno,  Russia, 
one  of  the  cities  where  Jews  are  most  nu- 
merous, is  one  of  the  leading  rabbis  of  Russia 
and  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  greatest  au- 
thorities   on   orthodox   Judaism   in   the   world. 

'George  Westinghouse,  inventor  of  the  air 
brake,  has  been  awarded  the  Grashof  medal 
by  the  Verein  Deutscher  Ingenure  of  Leipsic, 
one  of  the  highest  honors  within  the  reach 
of  the  engineering  profession.  He  was  too  ill 
to  attend  the  meeting  at  which  the  award  was 
made. 

Rear-Admiral  William  B.  Caperton,  the  new 
commander  of  the  Atlantic  reserve  fleet,  en- 
tered the  navy  forty-two  years  ago,  and  his 
flagship  was  the  frigate  Constellation.  He  is 
a  native  of  Tennessee,  one  of  the  oldest  of- 
ficers in  the  navy,  and  has  been  commandant 
of  the   Newport  naval   station. 

Professor  Carl  Lorentzen,  whom  New  York 
University  sent  to  Iceland  to  found  a  uni- 
versity on  American  principles,  has  returned 
to  this  country  as  the  educational  adviser  of 
the  University  of  Iceland,  and  will  map  out 
a  constructive  scheme  for  the  upbuilding  of 
higher  education  and  the  public  school  sys- 
tem in  the  country  which  has  honored  him. 

Miss  Annie  J.  Cannon,  who  has  well  under 
way  the  task  of  cataloguing  star  plates  at  the 
Harvard  Astronomical  Observatory,  has  come 
to  be  known  as  the  most  distinguished  woman 
astronomical  worker  in  the  world.  Miss  Can- 
non's work,  now  being  awaited  with  interest 
by  all  the  great  astronomers,  will,  when 
finished,  tell  what  the  stars  are  made  of,  as 
well  as  locate  and  tabulate  their  motions  in 
the  heavens.  She  is  a  native  of  Delaware, 
and  in  the  course  of  her  work  has  discovered 
150  variable  stars. 

Peter  A.  Gross,  dean  of  the  American  old 
school  artist  colony  of  Paris,  has  returned  to 
this  country  after  an  absence  of  thirty-seven 
years,  bringing  with  him  an  art  collection 
valued  at  $800,000.  He  is  delegated  by  Jo- 
hannes Grimelund,  the  great  Norwegian 
painter,  to  offer  the  latter's  "Villa  Ville"  to 
the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Philadelphia. 
This  painting  won  a  gold  medal  at  the 
academy  in  1876.  Mr.  Gross  had  his  first  can- 
vas hung  in  Paris  in  1SS3  and  has  since 
missed  only  one  year,  when  he  was  in  Nice. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Isaac  Headland,  president  of 
the  Peking  University,  who  is  doing  a  great 
deal  to  interest  Mongolian  young  women  in 
modem  education,  is  an  American  who  went 
to  China  as  a  missionary  in  1890.  He  is  a  na- 
tive of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  ordained  a 
Methodist  minister  the  same  year  in  which 
he  left  for  the  Orient.  At  once  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  science  of  the  Peking 
University,  a  position  which  he  still  retains. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Peking  Asiatic  So- 
ciety and  of  the  British  Royal  Asiatic  So- 
ciety. Dr.  Headland  is  also  well  known  as 
an  author  and  lecturer,  being  a  recognized 
authority  on  Chinese  art,  literature,  and  his- 
tory. 

After  thirty-eight  years  of  service  Major- 
General  William  P.  Biddle,  commandant  of 
the  Marine  Corps,  has  applied  for  voluntary 
retirement  under  the  thirty  years'  service  law. 
Major-General  Biddle  has  been  commandant 
of  the  corps  since  February  3,  1911.  General 
Biddle  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1853,  and 
was  educated  in  private  schools,  finishing  with 
a  course  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  was  commissioned  a  -first  lieutenant  of 
the  United  States  Marine  Corps  in  1875.  He 
served  in  the  Peking  relief  expedition  and  in 
the  Philippine  war.  In  1903  he  was  appointed 
president  of  the  marine  examination  board. 
General  Biddle  would  not  have  been  retired 
for  age  until  December  17,   1917. 

General  McAdaras,  of  either  Scotch  or 
Irish  birth,  who  raised  a  battalion  of  Irish 
volunteers  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War,  took  his  men  to  France  and 
led  them  against  the  Germans,  has  for  many 
years  lived  quietly  in  a  villa  at  Cannes.  He 
was  given  the  rank  of  general  on  the  battle- 
field. Some  twenty  years  ago  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and 
when  the  moment  came  for  him  to  be  con- 
firmed in  his  seat  he  was  unable  to  prove 
with  papers  in  his  hand  that  he  was  born  in 
France    or    was    a    naturalized    citizen.      The 


Chamber,  however,  in  consideration  of  his 
record  during  the  war  waived  the  matter  and 
confirmed  him  in  his  seat. 

Dr.  Morris  Jastrow,  Jr.,  whose  statement 
that  the  story  of  the  creation  as  set  forth  in 
the  Book  of  Genesis  must  be  regarded  as  a 
religious  poem,  and  not  a  scientific  record, 
has  caused  considerable  discussion  of  late,  is 
professor  of  Semitic  languages  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  and  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  living  Orientals.  He  was 
born  in  Europe  in  1861,  and  was  educated  in 
this  country  and  abroad.  As  an  authoritative 
writer  he  has  contributed  to  the  Jewish  Ency- 
clopaedia, American  Encyclopaedia,  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica,  Hastings's  Dictionary  of 
Religions,    and    other    important    publications. 


THE  CITY  IN  GENERAL. 

Colonel  Abraham  Andrews,  prominent  in 
business  circles  since  the  pioneer  days,  died 
shortly  before  noon  Sunday  at  the  home  of 
his  son,  Alfred  F.  Andrews,  1130  Pine  Street. 
Colonel  Andrews  was  hale  and  hearty  up  to 
the  last.  He  was  seized  with  a  fainting  spell 
Sunday  morning,  and  death  followed.  Colonel 
Andrews  was  eighty-nine  years  and  eight 
months  old.  He  was  born  in  London,  and 
moved  to  this  country  when  a  boy.  He 
fought  in  the  Mexican  War,  enlisting  as  a 
lieutenant.  He  became  captain  of  Company 
A,  Second  Ohio  Volunteers,  under  General 
Scott.  He  moved  to  California  in  the  early* 
'fifties.  The  funeral  was  held  on  Wednes- 
day under  the  auspices  of  Doric  Lodge,  Free 
and    Accepted    Masons. 


The  Bank  of  Daniel  Meyer,  founded  by 
the  late  pioneer  citizen  of  that  name  more 
than  sixty  years  ago,  will  be  but  a  memory 
after  January  1.  Announcement  of  the  with- 
drawal of  the  institution  is  made  by  Henry 
Meyer,  a  nephew  of  the  founder.  When 
Daniel  Meyer  died  some  months  ago  the 
nephew  was  appointed  executor  and  has  called 
in  all  loans.  The  bank  has  been  treasurer 
for  the  San  Francisco  Bond  and  Stock  Ex- 
change  since   its  organization. 


The  board  of  public  works  has  ordered  ap- 
plication made  to  the  supervisors  for  setting 
aside  $10,645  to  cover  the  cost  of  220  addi- 
tional tons  of  structural  steel  needed  for  the 
new  City  Hall  because  of  late  changes  in  the 
plans.  For  the  continuance  of  specification 
work  for  municipal  railway  extensions  $10,000 
was   asked.  

William  Corbin,  secretary  of  the  Conti- 
nental Building  and  Loan  Association,  was 
on  Wednesday  acquitted  by  a  jury  in  Judge 
Lawlor's  court.  Corbin  was  charged  with 
falsifying  a  report  made  to  Building  and  Loan 
Commissioner  George  Walker  by  failing  to 
mention  an  item  of  $11,000  of  liabilities  and 
by  overstating  the  assets  of  the  company  by 
$51,000. 

■*•«- 

A  Japanese  artist,  Wakana  Utagawa,  has 
illustrated  in  colors  a  story,  "Mr.  Bamboo 
and  the  Honorable  Little  God,"  by  Francis. 
Little,  author  of  "The  Lady  of  the  Decora- 
tion," in  the  December  Century.  His  work  is 
said  to  be  unusual  in  this  line,  and  in  this 
instance  he  has  excelled  himself. 


United  Railroads  Insuring  Its  Employees. 

The  new  administration  of  the  United  Rail- 
roads has  thus  far  occupied  itself  chiefly  with 
two  considerations :  the  improvement  of  its 
service  and  the  welfare  of  its  employees. 
Notwithstanding  the  very  severe  conditions 
existing  in  the  money  markets  of  the  world, 
it  has  thus  far  been  able  to  comply  with  all 
the  requests  of  the  city  and  state  officials  and 
with  many  of  the  requests  of  the  improve- 
ment clubs  of  the  city.  It  has  investigated 
every  complaint  and  endeavored  in  each  in- 
stance to  remove  the  causes  for  criticism. 

It  has  appreciated  that,  with  the  present 
high  cost  of  living,  it  must  go  to  the  limit 
of  its  resources  in  improving  the  condition 
of  its  employees,  and  to  this  end  it  proposes 
to  inaugurate  the  three  following  plans: 

1.  The  families  of  all  employees  of  the 
company  who  may  die  while  in  the  employ  of 
the  company  will,  without  any  expense  for 
premiums  or  otherwise,  receive  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  after  three  years'  service,  five 
hundred  dollars  after  four  years'  service,  and 
one  thousand  dollars  after  five  years'  service. 
Even  at  the  present  time  this  benefit  would 
accrue  to  the  families  of  about  sixteen  hun- 
dred  employees. 

2.  Beginning  with  January  1,  1914,  the 
wages  of  platform  men  who  have  served  six 
months  will  be  increased  one  cent  per  hour  ; 
the  wages  of  those  having  served  one  year 
or  more  will  be  increased  two  cents  per  hour. 

3.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  paramount 
dutv  of  the  company  is  to  avoid  the  kilting 
and  maiming  of  people  and  that  to  accom- 
plish this  we  must  have  the  loyal  and  skilled 
cooperation  of  our  platform  men,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  offer  a  special  reward  for  such  co- 
operation. The  basis  for  the  proposed  plan 
will  be  the  money  paid  during  the  year  1913 
for  damage  claims,,  and,  to  the  extent  that  in 
succeeding  years  the  amount  of  such  claims 
may  be  diminished,  we  shall  distribute  among 
the  platform  men  the  entire  amount  so  saved 
in  proportion  to  their  actual  hours  of  employ- 
ment during  the  year  in  which  the  saving  was 
effected.  Jesse  W.  Lilienthal, 

President   United   Railroads. 
December  13,   1913. 


When  San  Fi 


W< 


rancisco  Was  Young 

As  far  back  as  1852  the  firm  of  D.  Ghirardelli  began 
to  put  the  product  of  the  cocoa  bean  on  the  market. 
Growth  has  been  steady  ever  since,  and  the  reason 
is  quality. 

It  is  quality  which  makes  IMPERIAL  COCOA  such 
a  favorite.  This  is  one  of  the  Ghirardelli  products, 
and  the  finest  cocoa  on  the  market. 

It  was  perfected,  after  many  experiments,  to  fill  a 
growing  demand  for  a  better  cocoa  than  the  market 
then  afforded. 

It  has  succeeded  beyond  expectations,  because  it's 
what  particular  people  want. 

Costs  a  little  more  than  ordinary  kinds,  but  is 
stronger  and  goes  farther  than  other  makes.  Has  a 
delicious  flavor  which  causes  it  to  be  relished  morn- 
ing, noon  and  night. 

Sold  by  All  Best  Grocers 
See  that  yours  Carries  It 


Detail  of  Mural  Paintings  in  the 

HOTEL  ST.  FRANCIS  CAFE 

The  most  beautifully  decorated  public  room  in  the  world 


Reserve  Your  Tables 


for  the 


"THES  DANSANTS" 

On  Saturday  Afternoons 
from  4  to  7 

In  the 

Palace  Hotel  Court 


AMERICAN  PLAN 

Coronado's  gay  Winter  season  is  in  full  swing. 
The  social  calendar  is  crowded  with  brilliant 
events.  Banquets,  balls,  dinner  parties  and 
other  social  affairs  keep  guests  delightfully  inter- 
ested. The  weekly  afternoon  tango  teas  and 
dances  are  immensely  popular. 

Polo  Season  Opens  January  lit 

Write  for  Booklet 

JOHN  J.  HERNAN,  Manager,  Coronado  Beach,  Cal. 

H.  F.  Norcross,' Agent,  334  South  Spring  Si..  Los  Angeles,  CaL 


MAJESTIC     HOTEL 

Northwest   Cor.  Sutter   and   Gough   Sts. 

UNDER  NEW  MANAGEMENT 

Most  attractive  Family  Hotel  in  San  Francisco. 
Excellent  cuisine.    Moderate  rates.     Special  in- 
ducements to  permanent  guests.    Inspection  in- 
vited. Mrs.  JOSEPHINE  LIBBY,  Lessee. 
FREDERIC    GEORGE.  Manager. 


Hotel  Oakland 

OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 

Business  and  Social  Centre  of  Oakland 

Every  one  of  its  450  rooms  has  Outside  Exposure 

(No  Court  Rooms) 

RATES  $1.50  PER  DAY  AND  UPWARDS 

European  Plan 

Advantageous  Rates  to  Permanent  Guests 

SERVICE  AND  CUISINE  UNSURPASSED 

Free  Bus  Meets  Trains 

Under  Management  oi  Victor  Reiter. 


STERN  DACIFIC 


SCENIC     ROUTE    TO    THE     EAST 

Through  tho  Grand  Canon  of  the  Fcallu-r  River  and  Ihc  Royal  Qorgo,  (Irani  Canon  of  Ihe  Mansaa 

PASSENGERS   ARRIVE  AND   DEFART 
LEAVE  UNION    FERRY   DEPOT,   FOOT  OF  MARKET  STREET  arrivc 

1  Stockton,    Sacramento,    Marysville,     Oroville,     Portola,   1 
Doyle,  Winnomucca,  Elko,  Salt  Lake  City,  Ogden,  Provo,    I    8:30   a.m. 
Grand  Junction,  Glenwood    Springs,    Pueblo,   Colorado    >  

Springs,      Denver,     Kansas    City,     St.    Louis,    Omaha,        6:30  p.m. 
Chicago  and  the  East yv.,.' .V. i"   . 
Oakland,     San     Leandro,     Hayward,     Niles.     Idylwood    I   ,_-„.,  _ 
Pleasanton,  Llvermore,  Altamont,  Carbona,  Lathrop  and   >  lO.iU  a.m. 
Stockton J 
Pullman  Observation  Sleeper  on  Train  Leaving  San  Francisoo  9:1  o  a.m. 
Through  "Standard  and  Tourist  Sleeping  Cars  to  above  destinations  In  connection  with : 
BURLINGTON                MISSOURI    PACIFIC                ROCK   ISLAND 

{665  Market  St.,  Palace  Hotel— "Western  Pacific,  Denver  As  Rio  Grande,  Mis- 
souri Paclfio  and  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern Phono  Sutter  1651 
885  Market  St.-Burllngton  Route Phono  Kearny  3069 
691  Market  St..  Hearst  Bids.— Rock  Island  Lines ...Phone  Sutter  81V 
Union  Ferry  Depot Phone  Kearny  ^ 4980 
1326  Broadway,  Oakland Phone  Oakland  132 
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THE  SAFETY  TRUNK 

FOR 
HOLIDAY    PACKAGES 

''pHE     safety    trunk    means 
package  protection  to  you. 
It    means  careful  transporta- 
tion of  your  holiday  gifts. 

Within  the  stout  sides  of  an 
iron-bound  safety  trunk,  your 
gift — even  if  small  and  fragile 
— will  travel  in  security. 
VIA  WELLS  FARGO  — 
speed  your  gifts  in  a  safety 
trunk. 

WELLS  FARGO  &  COMPANY  EXPRESS 


PUTTING  GREEN 

A  fertilizer  for  lawns,  flowers  and  vegetables— 
practically  odorless:  packed  in  air-tight  cans  of 
10  pounds,  each. 

Ask  your  grocer.  If  he  hasn't  it,  telephone 
Fertilizer  Department 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

712  Tov.nsend  Street,  San  Francisco 


COOK'S  TOURS 


For  the  Discriminating  Traveler 

Europe — Round  the  World 

BEST  ROUTES         BEST  SERVICE 

Railroad  and  Steamship  Tickets 

BY  ALL  LINES 

Office,  689  Market  St.,  S.  F. 

Cook's  Travelers'  Checks  good  everywhere 


NORTH 
GERMAN 
LLOYDI 

LONDON -PARIS— BREMEN 

George  Washington Jan.    3 

Kronprinzessin  L'ecile Jan.  20 

Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  Grosse.  -Feb.  10 
Fast  Mail  Sailings. 

•Bremen Dec.  27 

a+Berbarossa Jan.  10 

+Scharnhorst Jan.  17 

"Plymouth  and  Bremen. 

TBremen  direct. 

aOne  cabin  (II) 

Baltimore-Bremen  direct. 

One  cabin  (II);  Wednesdays. 

Sailings  on  SATURDAY  for 

THE  MEDITERRANEAN 

Prinze&s  Irene Thursday,  Jan.    8 

Berlin Jan.  31 

Through   rates  from  New  York  to 
SOU'IH  AMERICA      Via  Europe 
Egypt.  India  and  the  Far  East 
Independent  trips 
Around    the  World,  $617.70 
First  class  throughout 
Three  winter  cruises  to  the 
WEST  «     PANAMA 

INDIES  *=         CANAL 
By  S.  S.  "GROSSER  KURFUERST" 
JAN.  14,  FEB.  12,  MAR.  19 
Rate  $160  up  — 21  to  29  Days 
Cruises  include  all  ports  of  inter- 
ests the  West  Indies.  Write  'for  our 
new  booklet  'To  the  Canal  and  Caribbean." 
Traveler*'  Checks  Good  AH  Over  Ihe  World. 

OELRICHS  &  CO.,  General  Agts  .  5 
Broadway,  N.  Y.;  Robert  Capelle. 
General  Pacific  Coast  Agent.  250 
Powell  St..  near  St.  Francis  Hotel 
and  Geary  St..  San  Francisco. 


Press  Clippings 

Are  money- makers  for  Contractors,  Supply 

HouseB,   Business  Men,  and 

Corporations. 

ALLEN'S  PRESS   CLIPPING   BUREAU 
Phone  Kearny  392.  88  First  Street 


Bo*  nd  Volumes  of  the  Argonaut 

83.50  a  volume.    Sent  express  paid 

on  receiptor  price. 

ARGONAUT  PUBLISHING  CO. 

207  Powell  St.      •      -      San  Francisco 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


Visitor — How  does  the  land  lie  out  this 
way  ?  Native — It  aint  the  land — it's  the 
land   agents. — Philadelphia  Record. 

First  Grad — My  wife's  gone  to  the  West 
Indies.  Second  Grad — Jamaica?  First  Grad 
— No.    She  wanted  to  go. — Orange  Peel. 

"These  collapsible  opera  hats  are  a  great 
convenience."  "So  ?"  "Yes ;  you  have  no 
idea  how  much  room  they  save  in  a  flat." — 
Lo  it  isville  Courier- Journal. 

"Son."  "Well,  dad?"  "Did  you  pick  out 
that  suit  of  clothes  of  your  own  accord,  or 
is  it  a  part  of  the  hazing  you  have  to  go 
through  ?" — Courier-Journal. 

Postman — Bad  luck,  Mr.  Doolan  !  Here's 
a  black-edged  letter  for  you.  Mr.  Doolan — 
It's  me  poor  brother  Pat  dead.  Oi'd  know 
his  handwritin'  anywhere ! — Liverpool  Mer- 
cury. 

"This  is  what  I  call  adding  insult  to  in- 
jury." "What's  the  trouble  ?"  "An  editor 
not  only  returns  my  manuscript,  but  he  wants 
me  to  subscribe  for  his  paper." — Birmingham 
Age-Herald. 

Callow  Sportsman — You  remember  when 
you  guided  me  five  years  ago,  Jake?  What 
calibre  rifle  was  I  using  that  year?  Guide — 
I  don't  know,   sir  ;  the  doctor  aint  never  dug 

out  the  bullet. — Puck. 

"Do  you  permit  old  ladies  to  kiss  your 
baby?"  asked  the  one  who  was  still  trying 
to  appear  girlish.  "Oh,  yes,"  replied  the 
proud  young  mother.  "Go  ahead  and  give  the 
little  dear  a  smack." — Chicago  Record-Herald. 

"Dearest,"  he  said,  "can't  I  get  you  a  nice 
diamond  ring  for  Christmas?"  "No,  darling," 
whispered  the  far-seeing  young  thing,  "I  will 
take  the  ring  now.  Let  Christmas  bring  its 
happy  surprises,  just  as  usual." — Livingston 
Lance. 

Mrs.  Johnson — Jes'  hide  youah  money  in  a 
Bible,  Mis'  Jackson.  Nobody  evah  looks  in  a 
Bible,  you  know.  Mrs.  Jackson  (with  a  gasp) 
Oh,  Lawd !  I'd  lose  it  suah !  Mah  ole  man's 
ve'y  religious  an'  reads  de  Bible  twice  a  day. 
— Puck. 

Mrs.  Ryan — They  do  be  afther  sayin'  that 
old  man  Kelly  has  got  locomothor  ataxy. 
Mrs,  Murphy — Well,  he's  got  the  money  to 
run  wan  av  thim  if  he  wants  ter,  but  I'd 
rayther  have  a  good  horse  anny  day. — Maga- 
zine  of   Fun. 

"I  gave  Walter  a  beautiful  necktie  of  my 
own  make  for  a  Christmas  present,"  said 
Mabel.  "Was  he  pleased?"  "Oh,  yes;  he 
said  its  beauty  shall  be  for  no  other  eyes 
than  his  own.  Wasn't  that  lovely  of  him?" 
— Lippincott's  Magazine. 

"Why  do  you  insist  so  strenuously  on  my 
placing  my  order  right  now?"  "I  have  taken 
a  course  in  a  school  of  scientific  salesman- 
ship and,  according  to  all  rules  and  theories, 
this  is  the  psychological  moment  for  closing 
this  sale." — Washington  Herald. 

"I  am  inclined  to  think,"  said  a  man,  "that 
our  friend,  Mr.  Grafton  Grabb,  was  created 
oh  the  Sabbath."  "For  what  reason?"  "We 
are  told  that  an  honest  man  is  the  noblest 
work  of  the  Creator,  and  also  that  on  the 
seventh    day    the    Creator    rested." — Tit-Bits. 

Crusty  Customer — Gimme  a  pound  o'  sul- 
phur. How  much  is  it?  Druggist — Fifteen 
cents  a  pound.  Crusty  Customer — What ! 
Hang  it,  man,  I  can  get  it  across  the  street 
for  ten  cents.  Druggist  (in  disgust) — Yes, 
and  there's  a  place  where  you  can  get  it  for 
nothing. — JCansas  City  Star. 

"The  natural  refinement  of  the  feminine 
character  can  not  be  wholly  subdued,"  said 
one  London  policeman.  "Just  so,"  replied  the 
other.  "What  has  happened  now?"  "A  mili- 
tant suffragette  has  turned*  a  bomb  into  police 
headquarters.  It  was  a  perfectly  good  bomb, 
but  she  didn't  approve  of  its  hand  decora- 
tions."— Washington   Star. 
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Winter  Cruises! 

The  RIVIERA  PAMAMACANAL 

-  ITALY—     WferrlNWES 

ana  Egypt  SowtmAnirka 


Largest  Steamers 
in  the  Trade 

"Adriatic" 

"Celtic" 

White  Star  Line 


JANUARY  10 


JANUARY  24 
FEBRUARY  21 
MARCH  7 
Aak  for  Booklets 


Newest  Steamers 
to  the  Tropics 

"Laurentic" 
"Megantic" 

IWhite  Star  Line 


JANUARY  31 


FEB.  1 1 
MAR.  4 


MAR.  14 
AFL.      4 


16  to  28  Days 

$145  to  $175  upward 


White  Star  Line,  Pacific  Co.Bt  Agcy,  319 
Geary   St.,   opp.  Hotel  St.  Francis.  S.  F.     I 


Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

CROCKER  BUILDING  :  Market  and  Post  Sts.  :  SAN  FRANCISCO 


"Old  Glory"  on 
Dress  Parade 
Passing 


THE  ACME  OF  PROTECTION 

The  Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults  gv 


Portola 

.   24,    1913 


Visit  these  splendid  vaults  and  investigate  our  methods  of  safe-guarding  your 
property.  Once  you  learn  the  value  of  having  a  safe  deposit  box  with  us  you 
will  never  be  without  this  insurance  against  worry. 

BOXES  RENT  FROM  $4.00  A  YEAR  AND  UPWARDS 

JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM,  Manager  PHONE  KEARNY  7 

THE  CROCKER  NATIONAL  BANK 

CAPITAL,  SURPLUS  AND  UNDIVIDED  PROFITS      -     -      $5,000,000.00 


Honolulu 

$110.      1st  class,  round  trip  (five  and   one-half 
days  from   San  Francisco).     The  most  attractive 
spot   on   entire   world  tour.      Splendid  steamers 
( 1 0,000  tons  d>pl.)  of  OCEANIC  LINE  sail  to  Hawaii 
every  2  weeks.    You  can  make  this  round  trip  in 
1 6  days  from  San  Francisco,  giving  5  days  on  the  Islands. 
Sydney,  19  days   from  San   Francisco.     $300  round 
trip  1st  class,  $200  2nd  class.     Send  for  folder. 
SYDNEY  SHORT  LINE,  673!  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

TOYO    KISEN    KAISHA 

(ORIENTAL    S.    S.    CO.) 

S.  S.  Hongkong     Maru     (saloon     accommoda- 
tion?, at  reduced  rates) .  Saturday,  Jan.  3,  1914 
S.  S.  Shinyo   Maru             Thursday,  Jan.   8,  1914 

Tuesday,  Jan.  27,  1914 

S.  S.  Tenyo  Maru Saturday,  Feb.  21,  1914 

S.  S.  Nippon    Maru     (saloon    accommodations 

at  reduced  rates) Friday,  Feb.  27,1914 

Steamers  sail    from   company's   pier,    No.    34, 
near    foot    of    Brannan    Street,     1    p.    m.,    for 
Yokohama  and  Hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu, 
Kobe    (Hiogo)      Nagasaki,    and    Shanghai,    and 
connecting  at  Hongkong  with  steamer  for  Ma- 
nila,   India,    etc.      No   cargo    received  on   board 
on  day  of  sailing. 

Round-trip  tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For     freight     and     passage     apply     at     office, 
fourth    floor    Merchants    National    Bank    Bldg., 
625  Market  St.                        W.  H.  AVERY, 

Assistant  General  Manager. 

Argonaut  subscribers   may  have  the   paper 
sent  regularly   to  their  out-of-town  address 
during   the    vacation    season  promptly   on 
request. 

Holiday  Excursions  to  all  points  on  Santa  Fe 

— real 
old  time 
snow-in-it 
Christmas 

Yosemite  Valley 

Special  Holiday  Excursion    d»1  Q   f\f\ 
via  SantaFe «J>  1  O.J/U 

A  million  or  more  Christmas  trees  with  real  snow  on  them. 
Sleigh  riding,  Ski-ing,  etc. 

Go  this  year  and  take  the  "  Kiddies."    The  3000  foot  walls 
of  Yosemite  shut  out  wintry  winds. 

Tickets  on  sale  Dec.  20-21-22-23-24-25-27-28-29-30-31-Jan.  1. 
Return  Limit  Jan  5,  1914. 

■  SantaFe 

1%   ¥ 

Auto  stage  now  operated  El  Portal  to  Sentinel  Hotel. 

Santa  Fe  City  Offices 

G73  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Phone  Kearny  315. 

1218  Broadway,  Oakland,  Phone  Lakeside  425. 
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The  Rake's  Progress. 

It  is  just  as  well  to  register  the  successive  chapters 
in  the  new  gospel  of  political  anarchy  now  being  written 
in  connection  with  the  school  superintendency  of  Chi- 
cago. It  will  be  remembered  that  Mrs.  Ella  Flagg 
Young  withdrew  her  candidacy  in  a  fit  of  pique  upon 
her  discovery  that  some  members  of  the  board  were 
not  in  favor  of  her  reelection.  There  being  no  other 
candidate.  Mr.  John  D.  Shoop  was  therefore  duly 
chosen  for  the  position,  and  this  at  once  unlocked  the 
floodgates  of  hysteria  and  caused  the  mayor  to  swing 
his  autocratic  bludgeon  and  to  compel  the  resignation 
of  all  the  members  of  the  board  who  had  voted  accord- 
ing to  their  opinions  and  their  oaths  of  office  and  with- 
out the  requisite  obeisances  to  the  women's  clubs.  The 
mayor  has  now  taken  a  further  step  in  the  rake's 
progress  to  political  chaos.  He  has  declined  to  receive 
a  petition  bearing  50,000  names,  most  of  them  promi- 
nent in  the  commercial  life  of  the  city,  asking  that  the 
due  forms  of  procedure  be  observed  and  that  Mr.  Shoop 
be  confirmed  in  the  position  to  which  he  was  legally 
elected.     In  refusing  to  accept  the  petition  the  mayor 


announced  that  he  would  "go  to  any  length''  to  compel 
the  restoration  of  Mrs.  Young  to  her  former  position. 

There  need  be  no  doubt  that  the  mayor  will  do  pre- 
cisely what  he  says.  It  is  "the  easiest  way."  He  knows 
well  that  he  has  broken  the  spirit  if  not  the  letter  of 
law,  and  in  the  most  outrageous  and  hectoring  manner. 
If  he  has  the  capacity  to  think  at  ail — which  of  course 
he  has  not — he  must  be  aware  that  the  general  adoption 
of  such  methods  as  his  would  bring  the  whole  fabric 
of  government  to  the  ground.  His  pitiable  attitude  is 
evidently  due  to  the  conviction  that  the  part  of  political 
prudence  is  to  accede  instantly  to  any  and  every  demand 
that  is  made  by  the  women's  organizations  of  the  city. 
If  the  law  conflicts  with  that  demand — then  so  much 
the  worse  for  the  law. 

Probably  there  is  no  immediate  remedy  for  such  a 
situation  as  this,  but  the  remedy  should  not  be  farther 
away  than  the  next  mayoralty  election.  That  occasion, 
whenever  it  may  come,  should  result  in  the  permanent 
extinction  of  Mayor  Harrison.  His  proper  sphere  in 
life  is  that  of  a  ladies'  tailor. 


National  Republican  Reorganization. 

The  meeting  of  the  Republican  National  Committee 
held  at  Washington  last  week  did  an  eminently  wise 
thing  in  declining  to  call  a  general  party  convention  to 
rewrite  the  rules  and  define  afresh  the  party  policies. 
At  the  same  time  it  was  demonstrated  by  the  proceed- 
ings that  the  party  is  quite  ready  for  readjustments  that 
will  eliminate  causes  of  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of 
those  in  whom  the  spirit  of  progressivism  is  not  so  ad- 
vanced as  to  prefer  a  democratic  to  the  representative 
system.  The  whole  tone  and  temper  of  the  conference 
at  Washington  made  plain  the  fact  that  the  Republican 
party  will  accept  many  of  the  devices  calculated  to  popu- 
larize the  representative  system,  but  that  it  will  not  go 
so  far  as  to  throw  over  that  system  altogether.  Those 
who  wish  to  substitute  democratic  for  representative 
standards  will  hardly  find  congenial  company  in  reor- 
ganized Republicanism;  but  others  who  have  hitherto 
affiliated  with  the  Republican  party  should  have  no 
difficulty  in  making  themselves  comfortable  in  the  old 
association. 

Senator  Borah  of  Idaho  was  the  dominant  figure  in 
the  conference  in  the  sense  that  he  practically  voiced 
the  spirit  of  the  meeting.  Mr.  Borah  spoke  with  his 
usual  straightforwardness.  First  of  all  he  opposed  a 
national  party  convention  early  in  the  coming  year  as 
unnecessary  and  untimely.  It  would,  he  said  in  effect, 
be  an  affair  of  windy  discussion  and  of  platitudinous 
results.  It  could  do  nothing  in  the  matter  of  rewriting 
party  rules  which  might  not  be  accomplished  in  another 
way,  and  it  might  do  harm  by  committing  the  party  to 
courses  which  may  be  neither  wise  nor  opportune  under 
the  development  of  events.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Borah 
was  frank  in  his  insistence  that  the  party,  if  it  is  to 
win  back  the  allegiance  of  its  progressive  element,  must 
adapt  itself  to  new  conditions.  It  must  change  its  sys- 
tem in  many  vital  ways,  notably  in  connection  with 
Southern  representation,  and  it  must  accept  at  least  the 
principle  of  the  direct  primary  with  other  projects  cal- 
culated to  secure  a  closer  connection  between  the  indi- 
vidual citizen  and  the  operations  of  party  and  govern- 
mental affairs. 

Acceptance  by  the  committee  of  these  suggestions  has 
put  party  affairs  in  fairly  satisfactory  shape.  There  is 
going  to  be  no  grand-stand  play  in  the  shape  of  a  na- 
tional convention.  It  is  determined  in  so  far  as  the 
national  committee  may  do  it  that  Southern  representa- 
tion in  national  conventions  is  to  be  reduced.  There  is 
an  inferential  if  not  a  definite  assurance  that  the  party 
will  accept  the  more  essential  theories  of  its  moderate 
progressive  element.  In  other  words,  it  has  been  made 
plain  by  this  conference  that  Republicanism  is  hereafter 
neither  to  be  standpatism  nor  reactionaryism.  It  is  to 
be  a  progressive  party  as  hitherto,  less  under  the  guid- 
ance of  hard-and-fast  tradition  than  of  what  we  may 


term  the  fluid  influence  of  current  events  and  necessi- 
ties. It  is  to  be  a  party  of  positive  and  advancing  ideas, 
not  a  party  of  negation  and  protest. 

Very  properly  nothing  was  done  at  the  meeting  with 
respect  to  committee  reorganization — that  is,  change  of 
officers.  Yet  it  is  definitely  in  every  mind  that  this  is 
one  of  the  things  which  ultimately  must  be  done.  Mr. 
Hillis  came  into  the  chairmanship  under  conditions  and 
for  special  purposes  which  no  longer  exist.  He  is  an 
amiable  and  no  doubt  in  a  way  an  able  man,  but  he  lacks 
political  background  and  stands  in  a  certain  sense  dis- 
credited by  failure,  even  though  all  men  know  that  the 
fault  was  not  with  him.  A  new  chairman  must  be 
found  for  the  national  committee — one  who  will  per- 
sonify the  traditional  aims  and  the  readjusted  purposes 
of  party  organization.  There  is  as  yet  no  suggestion 
as  to  who  the  man  shall  be. 

At  the  point  of  available  men  the  Republican  party 
is  now  notably  weak.  The  failure  of  1911  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  it,  but  to  an  even  greater  extent  it  is 
due  to  the  change  in  the  general  political  status.  What 
is  needed  in  the  chairmanship  of  the  national  com- 
mittee is  a  man  identified  with  the  newer  and  more 
liberal  politics,  and  at  the  same  time  supported  by  the 
prestige  of  experience  and  success.  This  is  rather  a 
large  order  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  new  politics 
is  so  new  as  not  yet  to  have  given  to  anybody  the 
double  mark  of  experience  and  success.  It  is  going  to 
be  no  easy  matter  to  find  precisely  the  right  man. 


Party  Readjustment  in  New  York. 

Even  more  significant  as  pointing  to  the  future  of  the 
Republican  party  than  the  meeting  of  the  national  com- 
mittee at  Washington  last  week  is  a  quiet  movement 
now  in  progress  to  lick  the  New  York  state  organiza- 
tion into  shape.  The  situation  is  one  of  some  prac- 
tical difficulty.  William  Barnes,  grandson  of  Thurlow 
Weed  and  a  man  of  great  native  and  acquired  sagacity, 
is  the  head  of  the  state  organization.  Barnes  is  a 
strong  man,  and  by  the  common  standards  of  respect 
among  men  he  is  a  good  man.  But  it  happens  that 
Mr.  Barnes  has  been  a  leader  under  the  old  scheme 
of  things,  and  therefore  that  his  name  to  the  view  of 
the  progressive  faction  is  like  a  red  rag  waved  before  a 
bull.  True,  Mr.  Barnes  was  associated  with  Roosevelt 
in  the  matter  of  participation  in  New  York  politics — 
true  that  he  bore  Roosevelt's  official  commission.  But 
he  lacks  Mr.  Roosevelt's  genius  for  dodging  and  de- 
nying issues.  He  is  too  much  of  a  man  to  be  a  shifty 
figure  in  politics.  The  fact  therefore  remains  that  to 
the  public  view  Mr.  Barnes  stands  representative  of 
times  and  things  obsolete  and  discarded;  likewise  that 
he  is  a  man  of  so  much  individual  character  and  force 
as  not  to  be  able  to  play  the  part  of  weathercock  to  the 
wind. 

Another  element  in  the  situation  is  made  up  of  those 
who  followed  Roosevelt  last  year  without  really  sepa- 
rating themselves  from  the  Republican  party.  A  still 
more  important  factor  is  an  element  of  so-called  young 
Republicans,  very  much  imbued  with  progressive  ideas 
but  by  no  means  willing  to  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  Pro- 
gressive party.  This  element  has  found  a  champion  in 
the  Tribune,  and  is  in  the  way  of  making  itself  felt  as 
a  factor,  if  not  indeed  as  the  dominating  factor,  in 
Republican  councils  of  the  immediate  future. 

Time  for  action  has  not  yet  come.  None  the  less 
there  is  everywhere  an  obvious  tendency  to  meet  the 
new  condition  with  a  pretty  radical  adjustment  of  party 
ideas  and  plans.  Mr  Barnes  will  undoubtedly  have  to 
go.  He  can  not  be  made  to  fit  into  the  new  order  of 
things — at  least  not  prior  to  a  period  of  retirement — 
and  go  he  must.  His  elimination  will  not  be  easy. 
But  no  doubt  Mr.  Barnes  himself  will  see  that  it  is 
necessary  and  will  yield  with  philosophic  grace.  The 
result  will  be  a  reorganized  Republican  p 
York  accepting  pretty  much  all  of  the  prot 
gramme  possible  to   be  brought  within   lii. 
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ilie  representative  as  compared  with  the  democratic 
principle  in  government.  Senator  Root,  who  by  in- 
stinct and  temperament  stands  opposed  to  innovation, 
has  so  far  readjusted  himself  to  the  inevitable  as  to 
come  out  for  direct  primaries.  Probably  the  whole 
progressive  scheme  as  it  was  developed  in  the  last  New 
York  campaign  will  be  taken  over  bodily,  minus  only 
the  judicial  recall.  Upon  this  basis  the  Republican 
party  of  New  York  will  probably  enter  the  coming  cam- 
paign with  ranks  practically  undisturbed  by  the  defec- 
tion of  last  year. 

The  so-called  young  Republican  element  to  which  we 
have  referred  is  the  surprising  factor  in  the  new  situa- 
tion. It  has  been  presumed,  and  indeed  pretty  gen- 
erally conceded,  that  the  coming-on  young  voters  under 
the  influences  of  youthful  sympathy  would  be  drawn 
into  the  Roosevelt  movement.  But  it  seems  that  a  gen- 
eration has  arisen  to  whom  Roosevelt  is  neither  a 
novelty  nor  a  youth.  To  the  young  Republicans  he  is  a 
more  or  less  battered  old  stager,  minus  glamour  which 
has  proven  so  attractive  in  its  illustration  of  youthful 
enthusiasm.  The  young  men,  especially  the  young  men 
from  the  colleges,  tend  in  their  allegiance  towards  a 
democratic  idealism.  But  they  are  not,  it  seems,  drawn 
to  Roosevelt,  but  are  rather  repelled  by  his  noise,  ag- 
gressiveness, and  disposition  to  dominance.  It  is  an 
interesting  and  a  not  unwholesome  sign  of  the  times. 


The  Currency  Bill. 

The  arguments  which  have  proved  effective  in  the 
matter  of  the  currency  bill  have  related  less  to  economics 
than  to  politics.  And  perhaps  it  should  be  added  that 
they  have  related  less  to  politics  in  the  ordinary  sense 
than  to  a  species  of  politico-moral  suasion.  Few  if  any 
in  Congress  really  understood  the  bill.  Having  been 
drawn  by  a  group  of  congressional  politicians  in  re- 
sponse to  a  party  pledge,  it  was  opposed  by  the  banking 
interests  of  the  country.  Many  members  of  Congress, 
Democrats  as  well  as  Republicans,  were  disposed  to 
hearken  to  the  voice  of  presumed  expert  knowledge 
and — it  is  just  as  well  that  the  truth  be  said — of  in- 
terest. 

At  this  point  President  Wilson  took  an  active  hand. 
When  he  found  a  Democratic  senator  or  representative 
who  was  weak  on  the  currency  bill  he  invited  him  to  a 
heart-to-heart  conference  and  addressed  him  somewhat 
this  wise :  It  comes  to  me,  Mr.  Blank,  that  you  are  dis- 
posed to  regard  lightly  what  seems  to  me  a  very  definite 
obligation  to  support  party  policy  as  related  to  this  meas- 
ure. Now  you  must  know  that  we  are  pledged  by  the 
platform  adopted  at  Baltimore  to  provide  a  currency 
system.  There  has  been  an  effort  to  do  this  and  the 
pending  bill  is  the  outcome  of  that  effort.  Yet  I  find 
that  some  members  of  the  party,  you  among  them,  are 
disposed  to  regard  the  counsels  of  friends  and  associates 
in  the  banking  business  as  of  greater  weight  than  the 
party  promise.  Now,  Mr.  Blank,  we  come  to  a  phase 
of  action  wherein  our  party  has  been  traditionally  weak 
— a  phase  in  my  judgment  illustrating  why  it  has  so 
long  held  a  negative,  secondary,  and  generally  irre- 
sponsible place  in  the  affairs  of  the  government.  Our 
political  opponents  have  mostly  stood  together;  if  they 
have  differed  on  public  questions  they  have  somehow 
contrived  to  compromise  their  differences.  They  have 
come  to  the  business  of  legislation  with  a  solid  front. 
We  on  the  other  hand  have  been  independent,  dis- 
cordant, contentious.  Even  now,  when  we  have  just 
come  into  the  possession  of  the  government  and  when 
we  stand  under  multiplied  motives  of  party  fealty  and 
loyalty,  we  are  following  the  old  bad  fashion  of  con- 
tending among  ourselves.  If  we  are  to  make  this  period 
of  political  power  successful  and  notable,  if  the  party  is 
to  sustain  itself,  its  policies  must  have  the  loyal  support 
of  every  Democrat  in  congressional  life.  Therefore,  Mr. 
Blank,  1  call  upon  you  as  a  Democrat  to  put  aside  what- 
ever private  feeling  or  private  interest  you  have  in 
this  matter.  I  call  upon  you  as  a  Democrat  to  give  your 
voice  and  your  vote  for  this  measure  to  which  your 
party  stands  pledged,  which  represents  the  judgment 
and  policy  of  its  officially  constituted  representatives 
and  which  therefore  should  command  the  support  of 
every  Democrat. 

We  do  not  present  this  statement  as  the  President's 
precise  words,  but  rather  as  reflecting  the  spirit  and 
the  manner  of  his  appeal.  How  effective  they  have 
bee-  the  result  shows.  Not  really  understanding  the 
bill  only  half  approving  it,  the  Democrats  practically 
man  have  stood  behind  it  at  every  stage  of  its 
rogress  both  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House.  Thus 
i  measure  conceived  in  politics,  brought  forth  in  poli- 


tics, nourished  and  sustained  by  politics,  becomes  the 
law  of  the  land  as  related  to  our  financial  system. 
There  was  indeed  need  of  some  system  of  national  regu- 
lation. Probably,  under  our  scheme  of  politics,  there 
was  no  way  to  get  such  a  system  by  other  than  political 
methods.  The  system  may  prove  in  practice  better  than 
the  prophecies  which  have  declared  in  respect  of  it. 
For  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  prophets — espe- 
cially the  louder-voiced  ones — have  all  been  repre- 
sentative of  the  financial  world,  perhaps  not  unin- 
fluenced by  financial  practice  and  interest.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  we  have  now  a  currency  law  in  definite  form 
providing  a  system  radically  different  from  the  previous 
practice  of  the  country.  It  stands  to  be  approved  or 
condemned  by  time  and  experience.  Since  doctors  dis- 
agree, there  are  no  other  tests.  The  matter  had  to  be 
worked  out  experimentally  some  time,  and  perhaps 
now  is  as  good  a  time  as  any. 

The  Argonaut  has  not  gone  largely  into  the  discus- 
sion of  this  measure  because  it  has  not  felt  itself  quali- 
fied to  deal  with  a  subject  so  complicated  and  technical. 
But  highly  respecting  the  judgment  of  certain  critics 
of  the  bill  both  in  the  financial  and  legal  spheres,  we 
have  been  disposed  to  caution.  We  have  observed,  too, 
that  in  certain  aspects  the  scheme  provided  in  the  bill 
tends  to  disregard  of  principles  which  we  believe  funda- 
mental in  the  constitution  of  our  general  system.  So 
regarding  the  matter,  we  have  read  with  infinite  appre- 
ciation the  speech  made  by  Mr.  Root  in  the  Senate  on 
the  11th  instant.  We  pass  over  Mr.  Root's  illuminating 
discussion  of  the  bill  itself  to  the  closing  pages,  in  which 
Mr.  Root  refers  to  certain  general  tendencies  connected 
with  this  measure: 

This  bill  in  the  features  I  have  just  discussed  illustrates 
one  evil  tendency  of  our  times.  It  is  the  tendency,  sir,  to 
substitute  the  support  of  a  paternal  government  for  that  indi- 
vidual self-dependence  which  settled,  which  built,  which  de- 
veloped, which  made  our  country.  It  was  not  in  reliance  upon 
any  government  that  our  fathers  braved  the  dangers  of  the 
American  forest.  It  was  not  in  reliance  upon  any  govern- 
ment that  the  stream  of  immigrants  passed  over  the  Alle- 
ghenies  and  along  the  southern  borders  of  the  Lakes  and 
peopled  the  Central  West  and  along  across  the  plains  and 
mountains  to  the  Pacific. 

We  have  a  mighty  commerce,  indicated  by  stupendous 
figures,  amazing  material  possessions,  with  the  still  more  ad- 
mirable and  spiritual  attainment  of  a  hundred  million  people  ; 
foremost  through  the  world  in  works  of  charity,  of  beneficence, 
of  humanity ;  foremost  in  the  world  in  its  insistence  upon 
opportunity  for  education  to  every  child  of  every  citizen, 
however  humble  ;  foremost  in  the  world  in  its  insistence  upon 
the  rights  of  individual  liberty  and  the  independence  of  indi- 
vidual manhood.  This  people  has  done  these  things — not  by 
law,  not  by  wrought-out  systems  of  policy,  but  the  workings 
of  each  man's  individual  conduct  of  life  has  presented  to  the 
world  the  opportunity  for  better  conditions.  This  people  has 
never  done  its  work  in  reliance  upon  the  protecting  and  aid- 
ing hand  of  government.  This  greatest  work  ever  achieved 
in  the  history  of  civilization  has  been  done  by  men  of  indi- 
vidual independence  of  character,  by  men  who  relied  upon 
themselves  and  who  built  up  a  government  the  central  thought 
of  which  was  the  thought  of  your  patron  saint,  my  friends  on 
the  Democratic  side,  the  fundamental  principle  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  that  that  government  governs  best  which  governs 
least. 

We  are  turning  our  faces  away  from  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple upon  which  we  have  come  to  our  high  estate.  We 
are  turning  them  weakly  toward  practices  which  history  shows 
have  invariably  led  to  decadence,  to  degradation  and  the  down- 
fall of  nations.  We  are  setting  our  steps  now  in  the  pathway 
which  through  the  protection  of  a  paternal  government  drew 
the  mighty  power  of  Rome  to  its  fall. 

These  passages,  so  temperately  restrained,  so  pro- 
foundly true,  so  wisely  and  painfully  prophetic,  recall 
the  best  traditions  alike  of  American  statesmanship 
and  of  American  eloquence.  But  the  voice  of  Senator 
Root  is  merely  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness.  There 
has  come  a  condition  in  our  legislative  affairs  in  which 
argument  is  of  no  avail.  Executive  authority  has  be- 
come the  effective  agent  in  legislation.  There  is  an 
elaborate  procedure  in  the  Capitol,  with  floods  of  talk, 
but  the  real  power  to  make  laws  is  at  the  White 
House :  and  the  considerations  which  control  this  per- 
sonal law-making  force  are  not  affected,  at  least  not 
decisively  or  profoundly,  by  arguments  drawn  from  the 
lessons  of  history  or  the  teachings  of  philosophy. 


Our  Mexican  Policy  Discredited. 

The  administration  can  hardly  have  failed  to  note 
that  in  its  Mexican  policy  it  stands  approved  in  no 
quarter  having  any  authority  in  the  sphere  of  world 
diplomacy.  The  foreign  secretaries  of  England,  Ger- 
many, and  France,  while  consenting  to  wait  upon  de- 
velopments subject  to  American  plans,  have  frankly 
declared  themselves  out  of  sympathy  with  the  Washing- 
ton government.  It  is  an  open  secret  at  Washington 
that  the  permanent  officials  of  the  State  Department — 


the  men  who  really  do  the  bulk  of  the  work — regard  the 
administration's  attitude  towards  Huerta  and  Carranza 
— and  all  the  rest  of  it — as  foolish  and  whimsical,  lead- 
ing nowhere  and  tending  rather  to  new  embarrassments 
than  to  relief  from  old  troubles.  Senator  Root,  who 
as  an  ex-Secretary  of  State  and  a  one-time  special 
envoy  to  all  the  Spanish-American  countries  knows  the 
situation  better  than  any  other  man  in  public  life, 
frankly  believes  that  the  administration  has  got  into  a 
false  position  from  which  there  is  no  creditable  means 
of  escape. 

In  the  meantime  the  cruelties  of  semi-savage  warfare 
go  on  in  Mexico.  There  is  no  form  of  outrage  upon 
persons  or  property  that  is  not  of  hourly  occurrence. 
Huerta  has  not  even  a  chance  to  stop  it  because  his 
hands  are  tied  by  the  attitude  of  the  Washington  gov- 
ernment. Thus  far  strong  enough  to  protect  the  capi- 
tal against  the  insurgent  armies,  he  lacks  strength  to 
subdue  rebellion  and  establish  peace.  And  the  situa- 
tion is  what  it  is  because  President  Wilson  will  not 
permit  Mexican  affairs  to  take  a  natural  course. 

By  this  time  Mr.  Wilson  ought  to  see  that  he  has 
made  a  grievous  mistake — a  mistake  whose  effects  are 
falling  heavily  upon  the  people  of  Mexico.  No  man  in 
pride  or  bigotry  has  a  right  to  stand  stubbornly  insistent 
upon  policies  disproved  by  the  judgment  of  the  world 
and  discredited  by  events,  especially  when  the  penalty 
falls  upon  a  helpless  and  suffering  people. 


The  Morals  of  St.  Louis. 

The  present  plight  of  the  godly  city  of  St.  Louis  is 
not  one  to  be  overlooked  at  a  time  when  the  fluctua- 
tions of  the  moral  thermometer  are  so  much  a  matter 
of  public  interest.  Frankly  we  confess  to  a  certain 
disappointment  at  the  reports  that  have  reached  us.  It 
has  been  often  a  relief  to  raise  our  eyes  from  the  sin- 
stained  community  in  which  our  own  particular  lot  has 
been  cast  and  to  observe  what  we  have  believed  to  be 
the  triumph  of  the  good,  the  beautiful,  and  the  true  as 
exemplified  by  St.  Louis.  Here  at  least  was  a  city  that 
had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal,  or  at  least  a  city  that 
was  determined  to  do  so  no  more.  Here  was  one  mod- 
ern community  that  had  put  on  the  robes  of  righteous- 
ness, that  looked  not  upon  the  wine  when  it  was  red, 
and  where  the  seductive  sound  of  the  dice  had  been 
banished  from  the  land.  And  now  it  seems  that  St. 
Louis  is,  after  all,  no  better  than  she  should  be.  Hu- 
man nature  there  is  still  upon  deck  in  spite  of  the  best 
intentioned  efforts  to  destroy  it.  It  is  all  very  dis- 
appointing. 

These  unwonted  expressions  of  a  profound  melan- 
choly are  due  to  the  St.  Louis  police  returns  that  have 
just  been  published.  It  seems  that  during  last  year  no 
less  than  37,318  persons  were  arrested,  that  is  to  say 
one  in  twenty  of  the  entire  population.  We  do  not 
know  what  these  people  were  arrested  for.  Possibly 
some  of  them  had  been  thinking  impure  thoughts,  and  if 
this  is  so  we  are  glad  to  know  that  they  have  been 
laid  by  the  heels.  But  there  is  worse  to  come.  During 
the  same  year  there  were  ninety-eight  murders  and  two 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  suicides. 

Therefore"  there  is  some  justification  for  pessimism. 
If  San  Francisco  were  to  make  such  a  showing  as  this 
the  Pecksniffs  of  the  entire  country  would  shrug  pious 
shoulders  and  remind  themselves  that  the  way  of  trans- 
gressors is  hard.  But  St.  Louis !  The  city  where  all 
morals  have  been  disinfected,  chemically  purified,  de- 
odorized, and  pronounced  clean !  It  seems  almost  in- 
credible. If  St.  Louis  were  about  to  hold  an  exhibition 
it  would  be  our  painful  duty  to  warn  our  young  men 
and  maidens  to  be  on  their  guard  against  her  influences. 
Under  the  spell  of  St.  Louis  they  might  commit  suicide. 

The  efforts  that  St.  Louis  has  made  toward  sancti- 
fication  are  known  to  all  the  world.  St.  Louis  herself 
has  taken  good  care  of  that.  Like  the  Pharisee  of  old 
she  has  made  broad  her  phylacteries  and  she  has  stood 
at  the  street  corners  and  thanked  God  that  she  is  not  as 
others.  She  has  penalized  every  variety  of  gambling, 
she  has  prohibited  music  and  free  lunches  in  saloons, 
she  has  suppressed  the  slot  machine,  and  she  has  re- 
membered the  Sabbath  Day  to  keep  it  a  nuisance.  She 
has  established  a  vast  detective  machine  wholly  devoted 
to  the  enforcement  of  the  moral  law  and  empowered  to 
supervise  the  most  private  lives  of  the  most  private  citi- 
zens. And  the  result  of  it  all  is  that  an  average  of 
102  persons  are  arrested  every  day,  that  some  one  com- 
mits a  murder  every  four  days,  and  that  every  week  five 
people  kill  themselves.  Perhaps  death  itself  seems  a 
lesser  evil  than  residence  in  St.  Louis. 

But  there  is  one  satisfactory  feature  in  the  gloomy 
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picture.  St.  Louis  herself  is  undiscouraged.  She  feels 
that  the  resources  of  holiness  are  not  yet  exhausted. 
She  will  persevere  in  the  good  work,  and  in  spite  of 
apparent  failure  she  will  seek  new  roads  to  righteous- 
ness while  carefully  maintaining  the  old  ones.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Woodrow  has  been  summoned  all  the  way 
from  Washington,  D.  C,  to  diagnose  the  disease  of 
St.  Louis  and  to  indicate  the  remedies.  And  Dr.  Wood- 
row  has  been  equal  to  the  occasion.  He  finds  that  St. 
Louis  needs  "evangelism."  St.  Louis,  he  says,  ought 
to  pray  more  than  she  does.  And  if  the  people  of  St. 
Louis  should  show  a  disinclination  to  pray  it  may  be 
necessary  to  invoke  the  club  of  the  policeman  as  a  per- 
suasive measure  to  piety. 

We  shall  watch  with  some  interest  the  results  of  the 
new  "evangelization."  And  it  will  be  the  police  returns 
that  we  shall  watch,  and  not  the  moral  bulletins  that 
have  been  so  sedulously  circulated.  Evidently  the  bul- 
letins are  unreliable  as  a  moral  barometer.  The  police 
returns  are  more  dependable,  with  their  statistics  of 
arrests,  murders,  and  suicides. 


Marriage  and  Taxation. 

The  new  legislation  that  is  now  before  the  French 
parliament  is  a  gratifying  reminder  that  the  day  of  a 
misguided  leniency  toward  the  bachelor  is  about  to  be- 
come a  thing  of  the  past  and  that  a  stern  coercion  is 
to  take  the  place  of  tolerance  and  admonition.  For  the 
bachelor  has  no  one  but  himself  to  thank  for  the  pains 
and  penalties  that  are  about  to  fall  upon  his  head.  He 
has  earned  them  all.  The  means  of  grace  have  been 
urged  upon  him  in  season  and  out  of  season.  He  has 
been  persuasively  reminded  of  his  duty  to  his  country, 
to  posterity,  and  to  a  yearning  femininity,  popularly, 
but  erroneously,  supposed  to  be  deprived  of  initiative  in 
matrimonial  matters.  He  has  been  implored  to  con- 
sider the  tragedy  of  a  waning  birth  rate  and,  in  such 
simple  and  inconspicuous  ways  as  may  be  appropriate 
to  him,  to  cooperate  in  its  removal.  But  he  has  turned 
an  obdurate  mind  to  blandishments  and  to  entreaties. 
He  has  persisted  in  his  evil  courses  in  spite  of  warn- 
ings and  as  though  there  were  no  such  thing  as 
Nemesis.  No  more  than  cooperation  was  asked  of  him. 
He  was  not  urged  to  assume  the  full  responsibility  for 
a  remedy.  No  one  wanted  him  to  bear  the  whole  bur- 
den. He  was  implored  to  do  what  he  could  in  the 
matter  and  no  more,  and  then,  with  a  consciousness 
of  duty  done,  to  leave  the  issue,  so  to  speak,  in  other 
hands.  But  patience  and  persuasion  have  alike  been 
wasted  upon  him.  All  attempts  to  goad  him  into  ef- 
fective but  unobtrusive  action  have  failed,  and  now 
the  scourge  is  about  to  descend  upon  his  back.  There 
will  be  no  sympathy  for  him. 

The  terms  of  the  new  law  are  simple  but  drastic. 
All  bachelors  henceforth  will  pay  additional  taxes  to 
the  tune  of  twenty  per  cent.  The  man  who  unnaturally 
persists  in  his  refusal  to  spend  his  money  on  a  wife  will 
not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  possession  of  his  ill-gotten 
hoard.  The  government  will  see  to  that.  It  will  take 
it  from  him.  It  will  be  used  to  support  a  republic  that 
is  gloriously  one  and  indivisible  but  that  now  happens 
to  be  threatened  by  inanition  through  lack  of  babies. 

But  this  is  not  the  wjiole  of  the  new  law.  The 
French  authorities  do  not  propose  to  allow  any  loop- 
holes for  evasion  in  this  matter.  They  propose  to  see 
to  it  that  the  goods  are  actually  delivered — or  words  to 
that  effect — or  value  reimbursed.  Experience  has  made 
them  wise,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  are  now 
displaying  a  sagacity  derived  from  some  source  into 
which  it  might  be  indiscreet  to  inquire.  They  clearly 
foresee  the  wiles  of  the  bachelor  exultant  in  the  evil 
realization  that  matrimony  and  babies,  as  institutions, 
are  by  no  means  so  indivisible  as  the  great  French  re- 
public itself.  It  is  evident  that  the  French  understand 
such  matters.  They  have  studied  them  with  an  atten- 
tion to  detail  and  to  practice  that  is  beyond  all  praise. 
It  is  babies  that  they  want,  and  that  they  intend  to 
have,  and  they  know  that  matrimony  may  be  a  means 
but  that  it  is  not  an  end  in  itself.  And  so  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  bachelor  are  not  fulfilled  by  the  mere 
taking  of  a  wife.  The  horse  is  not  only  to  be  led  to 
the  water,  but  he  will  also  be  urged  to  drink.  The  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  bachelor  begin  at  the  altar — if  there 
are  still  any  altars  in  France — but  they  do  not  end 
there.  He  must  not  weary  in  well-doing  nor  faint  by 
the  way.  France,  like  Nelson,  expects  that  every  man 
this  day  will  do  his  duty — and  go  on  doing  it.  And  so 
we  find  a  further  legal  proviso  to  the  effect  that  all  men, 
whether  bachelors  or  not,  who  are  unable  to  prove  that 
they  have  children  will  pay  a  yearly  sum  of  $18  in 
addition  to   all   other   taxes.     The   man   who   has   one 


child  will  pay  $12.  The  patriot  who  has  two  children 
will  pay  $6.  The  hero  and  the  martyr  who  has  three 
children  will  pay  nothing.  After  that  he  will  be  left  to 
his  own  resources.  Doubtless  the  government  hopes 
that  by  that  time  he  will  have  acquired  the  habit. 

It  is  a  great  and  glorious  law.  It  is  a  splendid  proof 
that  feminism,  to  be  triumphant,  need  not  depend  upon 
votes.  French  women  have  no  votes,  but,  votes  or  not, 
they  intend  to  have  babies,  or  at  least  a  legitimate  ex- 
cuse for  them.  The  law  may  cause  some  salutary 
reflections  among  the  virgin  sisterhood  of  English  and 
American  suffragettes  who  thus  behold  the  establish- 
ment of  compulsory  matrimony  without  the  concomi- 
tants either  of  violence  or  oratory. 

The  more  we  inspect  this  law  the  more  we  admire  it. 
Ostensibly  intended  to  produce  babies,  it  can  not  fail 
of  salutary  results  even  in  the  absence  of  babies.  It 
is  notoriously  true  that  we  appreciate  our  privileges, 
not  according  to  their  true  values,  but  in  proportion 
to  the  price  that  we  have  paid  for  them.  Even  the 
great  boon  of  liberty  is  apt  to  be  classed  among  the 
things  that  are  taken  for  granted,  among  the  common- 
places of  life,  by  those  who  are  never  called  upon  to 
make  sacrifices  for  its  maintenance.  Henceforth  the 
French  bachelor  may  cherish  a  new  and  holy  devotion 
to  the  great  principles  of  human  freedom  that  have 
made  his  country  what  it  is.  He  will  display  his  re- 
ceipts for  the  twenty  per  cent  impost  and  for  the  $18 
baby  capitation  tax  with  the  same  glow  of  proud  satis- 
faction with  which  the  veteran  displays  his  wounds 
for  the  Fatherland.  He,  too,  will  have  paid  the  price 
of  a  glorious  liberty,  he  will  feel  the  sacred  fire  of 
freedom  coursing  through  his  veins,  he  will  exult  in 
the  sacrifices  he  has  made  for  the  eternal  and  imperish- 
able principles  of  the  republic.  He  will  prove  his  in- 
dependence because  he  has  paid  for  it.  He  can  show 
the  receipt.  At  the  same  time  it  is  with  a  certain 
note  of  regret  that  we  observe  the  published  forecast 
of  the  French  authorities  as  to  the  results  of  the  new 
law.  This  forecast  says  nothing  about  the  birth  rate, 
but  it  does  tell  us  that  the  tax  on  the  non-existent 
babies  is  expected  to  produce  an  enormous  revenue, 
while  the  bachelor  impost  is  likely  to  be  a  veritable 
gold  mine.  t 

Cardinal  Rampolla. 

The  death  of  Cardinal  Rampolla  is  a  reminder  that 
policies  and  diplomacies  may  be  just  as  potent  in 
blighting  the  career  of  the  churchman  as  of  the  states- 
man. Ten  years  ago  it  seemed  probable,  indeed  almost 
certain,  that  Cardinal  Rampolla  would  be  the  successor 
to  Leo  XIII.  But  Austria  intervened  at  the  critical 
moment.  The  cardinal  was  known  to  be  in  sympathy 
with  the  European  powers  that  were  then,  and  are  now, 
in  opposition  to  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  Austria  was 
apprehensive  of  the  results  to  herself  and  to  her  allies 
if  that  sympathy  should  be  invested  with  the  enormous 
powers  of  the  papacy.  Rampolla  at  that  time  was  papal 
secretary,  but  it  was  obviously  impossible  for  him  to 
remain  in  that  position  after  such  a  rebuff  to  his  policies, 
and  so  he  resigned  and  retired  to  private  life.  Unques- 
tionably he  was  the  most  able  churchman  of  his  day, 
and  evil  results  followed  quickly  upon  his  relinquishment 
of  office.  Under  the  far  weaker  management  of  Cardi- 
nal Merry  del  Val  the  quarrel  between  church  and  state 
in  Frarice  became  dangerously  acute  with  disastrous 
consequences  to  religion.  The  reverses  experienced  by 
the  church  in  Spain  and  Portugal  may  have  been  in- 
evitable, but  they  were  generally  credited  to  the  change 
in  the  secretaryship,  which  in  its  turn  must  be  laid  at 
the  door  of  Austria.  Probably  Austria  was  merely  the 
spokesman  for  the  Triple  Alliance,  but  we  seem  to  have 
here  one  more  illustration  of  the  malign  fate  that  has 
made  of  Austria  the  radiating  point  for  most  of  the  sin- 
ister forces  in  European  politics. 


Editorial  Notes. 

One  ctirious  effect  of  the  workmen's  compensation 
law  in  the  State  of  Washington  is  its  tendency  to  elimi- 
nate married  men  from  hazardous  occupations.  Since 
the  law  puts  upon  employers  a  quite  serious  responsi- 
bility for  the  families  of  injured  men,  employers  quite 
naturally  prefer  the  services  of  men  who  have  no 
families.  

Hon.  David  J.  Lewis  of  Maryland,  co-author  of  the 
parcels  post  law,  has  issued  a  statement  which  curiously 
reveals  an  extraordinary  state  of  mind.  By  way  of 
exhibiting  his  service  to  the  public  through  his  relation- 
ship to  the  parcels  post  legislation  he  points  out  with 
manifest  satisfaction  that  "the  profits  of  the  five  leading 


express  companies,  which  control  eighty-seven  per  cent 
of  the  express  business,  has  fallen  steadily  since  1911." 
Again:  "Last  June,  when  the  parcels  post  system  had 
entered  fully  into  competition,  extra  profits  were  wiped 
out  and  in  one  month  a  loss  of  $420,000  was  sustained  by 
the  five  corporations  in  conducting  their  transportation 
business."  It  would  seem  that  a  better  way  for  Mr. 
Lewis  to  demonstrate  the  benefits  of  his  work  in  Con- 
gress would  have  been  to  exhibit  the  good  which  his 
efforts  had  done  to  something  or  somebody.  But  this 
is  not  the  spirit  of  the  time  and  not  in  accord  with 
Mr.  Lewis's  mood.  Not  the  good  that  he  has  done  to 
somebody,  but  the  damage  he  has  wrought  to  some- 
body, is  to  Mr.  Lewis  the  measure  of  the  worth  of  his 
work  as  a  statesman.  Need  there  be  any  wonder  that 
confidence  declines  and  prosperity  vanishes  when  a 
member  of  Congress  may  command  approval  and  favor 
by  reciting  the  damage  he  has  wrought  to  great  and 
established  interests? 


The  declaration  of  Mayor-elect  Mitchel  of  New  York 
that  he  will  not  use  the  influences  nor  the  patronage  of 
his  office  to  promote  any  political  interest  is  suggestive 
of  something  almost  too  good  to  be  true.  Something 
like  this  has  been  said  by  other  mayors,  but  it  has 
never  been  known  to  work  out  in  practice.  However, 
Mr.  Mitchel  talks  like  a  man  who  means  what  he  says, 
therefore  there  is  ground  for  hope.  If  indeed  New 
York  City  might  be  administered  upon  strictly  busi- 
ness standards  it  would  be  an  inspiring  example  for 
the  whole  country. 

■  ■  m    

WILSON  AND  BRYAN. 


Some  Insignificant  Side-Lights   on  Their  Relationships  and 
Ambitions. 


Washington,  D.  C,  December  20,  1913. 

As  to  the  Carabao  dinner,  nearly  everybody  in  the 
country  knows  that  the  army  is  not  in  sympathy  with 
the  policy  of  the  present  administration  to  set  the  Fili- 
pinos free  before  they  have  been  completely  tamed  and 
educated.  There  are  few  persons,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
who  really  sympathize  with  the  policy  of  throwing  the 
half-savage  Filipinos  back  into  the  state  from  which 
they  were  rescued.  Having  undertaken  the  job  of 
civilizing  the  Filipinos,  we  should  complete  it.  And 
William  Howard  Taft,  who  spent  several  years  in  the 
Philippines  and  knows  the  people  as  well  as  any  man  in 
public  life,  says  that  our  work  is  by  no  means  finished. 

Army  men  realize  this  fact  better  than  any  other 
class.  They  feel  that  the  policy  of  the  administration 
is  Utopian,  but  it  must  be  stated  on  their  behalf  that  not 
a  single  guest  at  the  Carabao  dinner  went  away  with 
any  thought  that  insult  or  ridicule  was  aimed  at  Presi- 
dent Wilson  or  Secretary  Bryan.  Papier-mache  models 
of  the  battleships  Friendship,  Fellowship,  and  PifHe 
were  exhibited  and  the  satirical  songs,  including  "Damn, 
Damn,  Damn  the  Insurrectos,"  were  sung,  but  every- 
body accepted  the  fun  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  in- 
tended.   

It  is  believed  here  that  President  Wilson's  purpose 
is  to  convey  to  the  public  the  impression  that  the  jests 
about  grape  juice  and  battleships  of  love  are  not  mak- 
ing a  hit  with  the  administration.  In  other  words, 
Wilson  wants  to  show  that  he  is  ready  to  protect  Bryan 
from  the  cartoons  and  shafts  of  ridicule  that  come 
hurtling  from  every  direction. 

When  Wilson  picked  Bryan  for  Secretary  of  State 
many  politicians  predicted  that  he  made  a  serious  mis- 
take, because  the  Commoner  would  overshadow  him  and 
dominate  the  administration.  As  matters  have  turned 
out,  however,  the  President  must  smile  as  he  recalls  the 
dire  prediction.  He  has  Bryan  "eating  out  of  his  hand," 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  is  so  busy  listening  to  the 
appeals  of  his  thousands  of  friends  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  alt  of  whom  want  positions,  that  Tie  has  little 
time  to  set  himself  up  as  a  rival  to  Mr.  Wilson. 

One  of  the  most  humorous  side-lights  on  the  ingenuity 
displayed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  his  effort  to 
cancel  his  political  obligations  is  described  by  some  of 
his  Nebraska  associates.  There  is  one  position  in  the 
Department  of  State  that  is  very  hard  to  fill.  The 
salary  is  not  large  and  the  work  requires  thorough  ap- 
plication and  a  complete  mastery  of  statistics.  The 
position  is  not  the  kind  that  usually  appeals  to  a  poli- 
tician. Bryan  has  reserved  this  position  exclusively  for 
the  political  boll  weevil  of  Nebraska.  When  one  of 
his  Nebraska  supporters  becomes  particularly  annoying1 
in  demanding  a  position,  Bryan  appoints  him  to  this 
statistical  job.  The  Xebraskan  usually  sets  to  work 
with  great  zeal.  He  finds  the  work  piling  up,  but  he 
feels  sure  that  he  will  soon  be  able  to  get  it  out  of  the 
nay  and  have  the  usual  leisurely  time  which  the  average 
politician  expects  when  he  takes  a  government  position. 
As  the  days  go  on,  however,  he  finds  that  he  lias  not 
made  even  the  slightest  impression  on  the  pile  of  work 

that  remains  to  be  done;  that  he  must  lal 

from  early   in   the  morning  until  late   in 
and  that  he  is  no  farther  ahead  at  the 
than  he   was  at  the  beginning.     After 
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December  27,  1913. 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 


Dayton,  Ohio,  seems  to  have  misunderstood  the  secret  of 
Colonel  Goethals's  success  when  it  invited  that  very  eminent 
nan    to    undertake    the    reconstruction    of   the    city.      Colonel 


becomes  disgusted,  throws  up  the  job,  and  goes  back  to 

Xebraska.     It  is  stated  that  not  less  than  four  Xebras- 

kans  have  had  this  job  since  Bryan  came  into  office. 

Bryan  never  cracks  a  smile  as  he  offers  it  to  a  new 

man.  but  it  is  probable  that  he  realizes  fully  the  humor 

of  the  situation  and  feels  that  the  position  is  one  of  I  Goethals  succeeded  at  Panama  not  only  because  he  had  ex- 
.nder  the  jurisdiction  of  a  Sec-  !  lra0rdinary  capacities  and  abilities,  but  because  he  was  given 

absolute  power  to  exercise  them.  There  might  have  been  no 
canal,  certainly  there  would  have  been  no  ideal  Zone  gov- 
ernment, if  Colonel  Goethals  had  been  strangled  with  a  legis- 
lature and  elections  and  all  the  bag  of  tricks  that  go  to 
make  up  the  machinery  of  modern  government.  We  do  not 
gather  that  Dayton  was  prepared  to  accept  a  dictator  and  to 
put  him  beyond  all  reach  of  interference.  But  is  was  dic- 
tatorship, and  nothing  short  of  dictatorship,  that  enabled  the 
colonel  to  apply  his  capacities  so  effectively  at  Panama.  He 
might  be  almost  helpless  when  confronted  with  the  elaborate 
mechanism  of  latter-day  democracy,  a  mechanism  that  seems 
to  be  designed  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  good  men  and 
driving  them   forth   into   contemptuous  impotence. 


retary  of  State.  It  can  be  worked  indefinitely  to  cancel 
obligations,  with  the  realization  that  no  man  will  keep 
it  very  long  and  that  all  will  be  thoroughly  disgusted 
with  government  work. 


If  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  YVoodrow  Wilson's  inten- 
tions in  1916  the  speculation  has  been  ended  by  his  ad- 
vocacy of  direct  primary  nominations  for  candidates 
for  the  presidency.  While  President  Wilson's  refer- 
ences to  this  matter  in  his  annual  message  were  held  as 
something  new,  the  Democratic  platform  declared  very 
definitely  in  favor  of  presidential  primaries,  the  fol- 
lowing language  being  used : 

The  movement  toward  more  popular  government  should  be 
promoted  through  legislation  in  each  state  which  will  permit 
the  expression  of  the  preference  of  the  electors  for  national 
candidates  at  presidential  primaries. 

We  direct  that  the  national  committee  incorporate  in  the 
call  for  the  next  nominating  convention  a  requirement  that 
all  expressions  of  preference  for  presidential  candidates  shall 
be  given  and  the  selection  of  delegates  and  alternates  made 
through  a  primary  election  conducted  by  the  party  organiza- 
tion in  each  state  where  such  expression  and  election  are  not 
provided  for  by  state  law.  Committeemen  who  are  hereafter 
to  constitute  the  membership  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  and  whose  election  is  not  provided  for  by  law, 
shall  be  chosen  in  each  state  at  such  primary  elections,  and 
the  service  and  authority  of  committeemen,  however  chosen, 
shall  begin  immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  their  credentials 
respectively. 

Mr.  Wilson  in  his  message  went  a  little  further 
than  the  Democratic  platform.  He  advocated  direct 
nomination  of  presidential  candidates,  presumably  sug- 
gesting either  an  immediate  law  by  Congress  or  an 
amendment  to  the  constitution  to  change  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  presidential  primaries  and  elections.  If  the 
President  read  over  the  party  platform  to  see  how  it 
stood  on  the  question  of  presidential  primaries,  he  must 
have  noted  one  paragraph  bearing  full  reference  to  the 
term  of  the  President : 

We  favor  a  single  presidential  term,  and  to  that  end  urge 
the  adoption  of  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  making  the 
President  of  the  United  States  ineligible  for  reelection,  and 
we  pledge  the  candidates  of  this  convention  to  this  principle. 


But  not  a  word  did  the  President  say  on  that  sub- 
ject. If  there  is  to  be  a  constitutional  amendment  dur- 
ing the  term  of  President  Wilson  the  matter  would 
have  to  be  submitted  to  the  states  immediately,  as  the 
process  of  getting  the  consent  of  the  various  state  legis- 
latures takes  considerable  time.  There  is  reason  to 
believe,  however,  that  President  Wilson  will  not  refer 
to  this  subject  during  his  present  term. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  administration  of  President 
Taft,  when  the  Democrats  were  already  in  control  of 
Congress,  a  resolution  was  introduced  in  the  House 
and  Senate  providing  for  single  presidential  term  of 
six  years.  This  resolution  was  perfected  in  the  Senate 
and  passed.  It  was  reported  to  have  clear  sledding  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  All  the  leaders  were  in 
favor  of  it.  The  newspapers  stated  upon  the  authority 
of  the  various  leaders  that  the  measure  would  go 
through  without  a  hitch.  Then  something  happened. 
Xobody  knew  exactly  what  it  was.  It  is  now  definitely 
known,  however,  that  the  reason  the  resolution  did  not 
go  through  the  House  was  because  President  Wilson 
wrote  a  lettter  to  A.  Mitchell  Palmer  protesting  against 
the  single-term  resolution  as  framed  at  that  time,  and 
it  is  believed  that  Palmer  used  his  influence  with  the 
other  leaders  to  pigeonhole  the  single-term  proposition. 

It  has  also  become  known  that  William  Jennings 
Bryan  wrote  a  letter  to  Chairman  Clayton  of  the  ju- 
diciary Committee  strongly  approving  the  single-term 
proposition.  The  two  letters  are  known  to  be  in  exist- 
ence— the  one  to  Clayton  from  Bryan  favoring  the 
single-term  proposition  and  the  one  from  President  Wil- 
son to  Palmer  opposing  the  proposition. 

Neither  Palmer  nor  Clayton  have  ever  discussed  the 
letters  they  received,  but  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
wishes  of  Bryan  and  Wilson  each  had  to  disclose  the 
receipt  of  the  letters  to  other  members  of  Congress  who 
were  not  so  secretive. 


Mrs-  Alice  Thacher  Post,  who  is  the  wife  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary-  of  Labor,  is  of  opinion  that  children  ought  to  have 
votes,  and  she  is  therefore  about  to  start  an  organization  for 
that  purpose.  More  power  to  her.  Of  course  children  ought 
to  have  votes.  Also  dogs.  Mrs.  Post,  addressing  an  organiza- 
tion of  women  in  Washington,  said  that  all  restrictions  either 
on  account  of  age  or  sex  were  absurd.  It  is  souls  that  count, 
said  Mrs.  Post  amid  murmurs  of  respectful  sympathy  from 
the  souls  in  front  of  her.  Xow  children  have  souls,  and 
therefore  children  ought  to  vote.  The  registration  officials 
ought  to  ask  for  no  other  qualification  than  the  possession  of 
a  soul,  even  if  a  lost  one.  The  welfare  of  the  child  is  now 
the  burning  question  of  the  day,  and  yet  the  children  who  are 
the  most  interested  in  the  matter  are  allowed  no  official  rep- 
resentation. Whether  the  new  organization  for  the  enfran- 
chisement of  children  was  formed  on  the  spot  we  are  not  in- 
formed. Perhaps  a  little  preliminary-  work  will  be  necessary. 
Jt  may  even  be  necessary  to  call  upon  the  children  for  some 
militancy.  

Two  important  parts  of  the  British  Empire  find  themselves 
seriously  at  loggerheads,  and  their  respective  official  heads  are 
saying  unkind  things  about  each  other.  The  bone  of  conten- 
tion is  the  treatment  accorded  to  Hindus  in  South  Africa. 
Lord  Hardinge,  the  Viceroy  of  India,  says  that  these  people 
have  been  treated  abominably  and  that  "they  have  the  deep 
and  burning  sympathy  of  India,  and  also  of  those  who,  like 
myself,  without  being  Indians,  sympathize  with  the  people  of 
the  country-"  General  Botha,  on  behalf  of  the  government 
of  South  Africa,  says  that  the  charges  of  ill-treatment  axe 
unfounded,  and  he  challenges  Lord  Hardinge  to  prove  them. 
It  would  seem  that  the  principle  of  dais  Romanus  sum  no 
longer  holds  good  in  the  outlying  possessions  of  Great  Britain. 
Theoretically  the  Hindu  has  precisely  the  same  rights  as  the 
white  man  under  the  British  flag.  Actually  he  is  liable  to 
find  that  he  has  no  rights  at  all,  and  that  the  color  of  his 
skin  is  far  more  important  than  his  citizenship.  The  Hindus 
are  not  popular  in  Canada,  and  Australia  will  have  none  of 
them,  while  their  compatriots  at  home  are  eager  enough  to 
find  new  grievances  to  add  to  an  already  long  list. 


rived  for  the  dissemination  of  some  disagreeable  truths,  and 
he  then  continues:  "Most  of  the  fallacies  now  popular  de- 
pend upon  vague  notions  that  the  republic  can  prosper  with 
one  law  for  the  rich  and  another  for  the  poor;  that  some- 
thing can  be  had  for  nothing;  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  better 
the  man  in  order  permanently  to  better  his  estate;  that  the 
march  of  progress  should  be  tuned  to  the  pace  of  the  slowest ; 
that  policies  can  rise  higher  than  their  source,  and  that  wis- 
dom can  be  attained  by  the  counting  of  noses."  These  truths 
are  certainly  unpopular.  They  run  counter  to  all  our  most 
cherished  convictions.  They  constitute  the  whole  shop  win- 
dow of  the  reformer.  They  are  the  complete  stock  in  trade 
of  the   agitator.  

Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  says  that  all  incomes  ought  to  be  approxi- 
mately equal,  a  contention  with  which  we  are  all  likely  to 
agree  so  long  as  the  process  of  equalization  has  the  effect  of 
imparting  an  upward  and  not  a  downward  movement  to  our 
own  personal  emoluments.  But  if  labor  of  all  kinds  is  to  be 
paid  for  at  the  same  rate  why  should  not  the  same  process 
be  applied  to  all  other  commodities,  seeing  that  labor  is  as 
much  a  commodity  as  butter.  Why  should  we  pay  one  price 
for  chalk  and  another  for  cheese?  The  man  who  can  supply 
a  rare  kind  of  labor  naturally  demands  a  rare  price  for  it, 
simply  because  its  purchasers  must  come  to  him  for  it  or  go 
without.  Is  Mr.  Shaw  willing  to  sell  his  plays  for  the  price 
of  penny  novelettes?  

The  prize-winner  in  the  scientific  baby  show  just  held  in 
Jersey  City  is  a  waif  that  was  deserted  by  its  mother  and 
brought  up  in  a  charity  institution.  It  was  adjudged  to  be 
100  per  cent  perfect,  and  it  carried  away  the  award  over  the 
heads  of  numerous  babies  who  had  been  guaranteed  to  be 
germ-proof,  prophylactic,  and  pasteurized  from  their  birth. 
Really  the  eugenists  ought  to  prohibit  these  shows. 


Bryan  thought  he  was  doing  a  very  shrewd  thing 
when  he  wrote  the  single-term  plank  in  the  Baltimore 
convention.  He  likewise  thought  that  when  he  became 
Secretary  of  State  he  would  overshadow  the  President. 
He  was  so  magnanimous  at  that  time  that  he  suggested 
remaining  away  from  the  inauguration  ceremonies  at 
the  Capitol  in  order  that  there  might  be  no  demonstra- 
tion for  him  which  might  embarrass  President  Wilson. 
Tt  was  decided,  however,  that  if  Bryan  remained  awav 
it  might  look  as  though  there  had  been  a  split  of  some 
kind  between  himself  and  the  President  and  that  it 
would  be  better  for  him  to  run  the  risk  of  receiving 
greater  applause  than  the  President.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  he  did  receive  more  applause  than  Wilson  when 
he  appeared  on  the  platform  where  the  President  was 
to  take  the  oath  of  office. 

Slowly   but   surely,    however.   Wilson    tightened   his 

r  over  the   Secretary  of   State  until   now   Bryan 

:actly  what  Wilson  tells  him  to  do.  and  nothing 

The    important    announcements    of    diplomatic 

re    formulated    by    President    Wilson    himself. 

ts   the  offices,  but   Wilson   runs   the  govern- 

Prentice  Armstrong. 


Xo  doubt  Lord  Hardinge  has  a  difficult  role  to  play  in  the 
pacification  of  Indian  sentiment.  The  Mohammedans,  we  are 
told,  are  becoming  alwaj^s  increasingly  fretful  and  are  ap- 
parently on  the  watch  for  a  chance  to  complain.  There  was 
deep  resentment  because  a  bioscope  company  was  allowed  to 
make  a  display  near  one  of  the  Mohammedan  prayer  places 
close  to  Calcutta,  and  a  prompt  demand  for  redress.  A  few 
years  ago  such  a  thing  would  have  been  unnoticed.  A  meet 
ing  in  Calcutta  called  for  the  purpose  of  considering  some 
matters  of  Mohammedan  interest  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Lord  Hardinge  for  his  sympathy,  but  it  added  a  rider 
terms  of  unusual  energy  demanding  that  increased  reverence 
be  paid  to  the  mosque  sites  throughout  the  country.  The 
whole  of  Oriental  sentiment  seems  to  pivot  upon  religion,  a 
fact  hard  to  understand  in  Christian  countries,  where  religion 
is  so  largely  a  matter  of  Sunday  morning  convention.  And 
no  other  sentiment  known  to  humanity  is  quite  so  explosive 
as  this.  

The  administrators  of  the  Xobel  peace  prizes  are  in  danger 
of  becoming  conventional  and  therefore  absurd.  It  is  evident 
that  these  worthy  persons  have  no  power  of  imagination  nor 
any  test  of  fitness  except  statecraft  or  authorship.  The  mo- 
ment some  large  public  character  says  something  common- 
place about  the  beauties  of  peace  he  is  at  once  marked  down 
for  a  peace  prize,  while  the  real  and  less  spectacular  services 
that  are  rendered  by  obscure  persons  are  allowed  to  go  un- 
noticed. Xow  with  all  due  respect  to  Mr.  Root,  he  ought 
not  to  have  been  singled  out  for  this  particular  distinction, 
nor  ought  the  professor  of  international  law  who  wrote  a 
book,  admirable  enough  in  its  way,  but  that  very  few  people 
will  ever  read.  The  Xew  York  Evening  Post  is  right  when 
it  says  that  the  services  of  these  two  men  were  vastly  out- 
weighed by  those  of  Dr.  Leibknecht,  for  example,  who  showed 
the  relations  existing  between  gun  manufacturers  and  govern- 
ment officials,  and  also  by  those  of  the  reporter  who  dis- 
covered the  existence  of  the  treaties  showing  the  guilty  knowl- 
edge of  the  Balkan  war  that  was  possessed  by  the  great 
European  powers.  These  men  did  more  to  move  a  sluggish 
public  opinion  than  any  statesman  or  any  author  of  the  day. 
That  they  were  overlooked  by  the  Xobel  administrators  is  evi- 
dence that  the  peace  prize  is  becoming  a  mere  conventional 
formality,  like  the  honorary  degrees  of  a  third-class  university. 


Last  year  there  were  twenty-three  murders  committed  in 
the  city  of  London,  a  supply,  says  the  Springfield  Republican, 
that  would  hardly  last  the  city  of  Xew  York  for  two  weeks. 
Of  these  twenty-three  murderers,  nine  committed  suicide.  Of 
the  remaining  fourteen,  ten  were  put  on  trial,  convicted,  exe- 
cuted, and  otherwise  disposed  of  within  six  weeks.  This 
leaves  four  unaccounted  for,  and  the  report  says  that  "there 
was  no  case  of  the  murder  of  a  person  above  one  year  old 
in  which  the  perpetrator  was  not  discovered." 


A  correspondent  of  the  Xew  York  Sun  says  that  he  once 
traveled  in  a  train  with  the  Mexican  rebel  leader,  Pancho  Villa, 
snd  he  adds:  "I  have  never  seen  a  more  disgusting  beast  in 
human  form."  That  seems  a  little  harsh,  and  perhaps  un- 
reasonably so,  since  the  worst  that  is  said  of  him  is  that  he 
had  "a  bullet  head,  black,  shifty,  and  beady  eyes,  and  a  burly 
person  which  was  clad  in  filthy  gaucho  costume."  The  rebel 
leader  was  evidently  able  to  control  his  men.  since  we  are  told 
that  he  took  from  them  their  bottles  of  aguardiente  and 
threw  them  from  the  window,  and  the  ruffians  acquiesced 
without  protest.  Villa  had  his  young  wife  with  him  on  that 
occasion,  a  peasant  woman  with  her  hair  hanging  down  her 
back,  but  we  are  told  that  he  treated  her  with  affectionate 
respect.  Possibly  Villa  was  not  quite  such  a  "beast  in  hu- 
man form"  as  the  Sun  correspondent  seems  to  suppose.  We 
may  forgive  him  his  costume  since  that  may  have  been  merely 
the  fortune  of  war,  and  we  are,  rather  in  need  of  a  new 
suit  ourselves,  and  even  his  bullet  head  and  black  and  beady 
eyes  may  have  been  due  to  circumstances  over  which  he 
had  no  control.  

A  correspondent  of  the  London  Daily  Express  tells  us  that 
when  King  Alfonso  of  Spain  was  a  child  it  was  once  found 
necessary  to  lock  him  in  his  bedroom  for  some  boyish  mis- 
demeanor. Finding  that  his  demands  for  release  were  un- 
availing, he  went  to  the  window  facing  the  street  and  shouted 
at  the  top  of  his  voice  for  the  benefit  of  the  populace  "Viva 
la  Republica."  The  measure  was  instantly  effective.  Three 
shouts  resulted  in  liberation,  but  perhaps  the  king  sometimes 
wonders  if  that  shout  may  not  be  heard  again  some  day,  and 
in    the   same    sacred    palatial    precincts. 


Mr.  De  Wolf  Hopper,  who  may  be  supposed  to  know  some- 
thing of  matters  theatrical,  says  that  the  present  rage  for  the 
vice  play  is  keeping  people  away  from  the  theatre.  The  ordi 
nary  citizen,  although  perhaps  not  the  wife  and  daughters  of 
the  ordinary  citizen,  are  sick  to  death  of  the  whole  cargo  oi 
nonsense  and  wickedness.  Searching  for  entertainment  he 
finds  nothing  but  a  dreary  list  of  dreary  plays  fashioned  on 
the  principle  of  vice  for  vices  sake  and  crime  for  crime's 
sake.  There  is  no  touch  of  imagination  nor  of  art.  The 
whole  business  is  a  disguised  beatification  of  the  crook.  One 
and  all  of  these  plays  are  written  by  panders,  and  for  the 
prurient,  

The  Xew  York  custom-house  appears  to  be  a  veritable 
paddock  for  asses.  It  seems  now  that  some  sub-human  official 
has  exacted  $70  duty  on  a  lock  of  hair  that  once  grew  on  the 
head  of  Dickens.  The  owner  claimed  that  it  was  an  article 
of  antiquity  over  one  hundred  years  old  and  was  therefore 
entitled  to  free  admission.  The  official  maintained  that  hair 
was  hair,  and  to  be  assessed  ad  valorem  as  hair,  and  the 
assessment  of  $/0  duty  was  therefore  enforced.  It  is  a  pity 
that  atrocities  of  this  kind  are  received  with  no  more  than 
a  laugh  of  contempt.  The  official  who  supplied  this  piece 
of  news  for  the  hilarity  of  the  civilized  world  ought  to  be 
removed  from  bis  office.     His  gifts  are  too  various. 

SlDXEY    G.    P.    CORVX. 


In  the  course  of  improvements  in  Limoges,  including 

the  widening  of  many  streets,  a  serious  blow  to  local 

The  new  magazine  announced  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  should    historv  will  be  delivered.  for  many  houses  from  200  to 

find  a  place  for  itself  in  spite  of  its  name,  which  is  to  be  the    500  years  old  which  have  always  been  an  attraction  to 

Unpopular  Rez~.cu:     The  editor  states  that  the  time  has  ar-  '  the  visiting  public  will  disappear. 
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A  CHRISTMAS  GUSHER. 


Senator  Benedict  Unloads  a  "Wildcat"  on  His  Relative. 


A  chill  valley  fog  brooded  over  the  Arroyo  San 
Amadeo,  intesifying  the  darkness  before  the  dawn  of 
December  24th.  This  vaporous  pall  shrouded  the  en- 
tire interior  valley  system  of  California  in  generai, 
and  this  remote  ravine  in  particular.  Beneath  this 
saturated  blanket  huddled  the  lonely  habitat  of  Robert 
Reid,  a  prospector  for  oil,  who  dwelt  with  his  fated 
family  in  a  rough-boarded  shack  amid  this  mist-encom- 
passed scene  of  isolation.  On  the  flank  of  a  folded 
foothill  above  their  bleak  abode  towered  the  skeleton 
frame  of  a  drilling  derrick. 

Two  hours  before  this  sombre  crepuscle  began  to 
brighten  the  cabin  windows  suddenly  gleamed  like 
luminous,  yellow  eyes.  Rays  of  cheer  made  sorties  to 
struggle  with  the  investing  vapor  particles.  Through 
the  blurring  mist  a  lantern  flickered  fitfully,  as  its  car- 
rier, a  boy  of  seventeen,  groped  his  way  to  the  stable, 
whence  came  a  querulous  whinny,  seemingly  asking  the 
why  and  wherefore  of  this  early  rousing.  Then  rang 
out  the  voices  of  two  unusually  wide-awake  children, 
chorusing : 

"Mama,  we'll  wash  the  dishes  while  you  get  ready." 

But  the  deeper  tones  of  their  elder  brother  came  ob- 
jecting: "Never  mind  the  dishes,  you  kids.  I'll  do  'em 
myself  pronto,  as  soon  as  you  vamos.  Better  bundle  up 
warm  and  get  a  wiggle  on." 

From  within  resounded  the  rattle  of  dishes  as  the 
helpful  big  brother  carried  out  his  good  intentions. 

Meanwhile  the  father  reached  to  a  rafter  and  drew 
down  a  hoarded  coin.  Handing  it  to  his  wife,  as  he 
helped  her  into  the  wagon,  he  whispered  with  tense 
feeling:  "It's  our  last  five  dollars.  Make  it  last  as 
long  as  you  can." 

"Trust  me  for  that,  Rob,"  she  replied.  "Our  little 
dears  will  be  just  as  happy  with  presents  that  will  cost 
but  a  dollar  all  told  as  they  ever  were  on  happier,  more 
prosperous  Christmas  days  back  home.  Besides  I  shall 
spend  what's  left  on  a  sack  of  flour,  a  sack  of  cornmeal, 
and  a  sack  of  potatoes — enough  solid,  substantial  food 
to  last  us  well  into  the  New  Year.  Who  says  we're 
poor?    We're  rich." 

Trembling  with  emotion,  Reid  embraced  his  wife. 
And  when,  like  a  robin  singing  in  the  rain,  she  chirped : 
"Cheer  up,  Rob,  something  good's  going  to  happen  to- 
day," he  turned  his  face  from  the  tell-tale  lantern  light. 
In  a  moment  the  drab  murk  swallowed  his  wife  and  wee 
ones   from  view. 

Bitter  disappointments  had  been  his  portion  during 
the  past  year;  yet,  until  this  moment,  he  had  never 
yielded  to  any  symptom  or  suggestion  of  despair. 
Thirty  years  of  toil  had  taught  him  that  the  best  pallia- 
tive for  sorrow  is  work.  So,  resolutely,  he  rushed  up 
the  hill  to  start  his  engine. 

Reid  fought  off  the  chill  that  struck  within  by 
bustling  energetically  about  his  work.  Yet  back 
through  his  mind  came  trooping  the  train  of  misfor- 
tunes which  had  befallen  him  in  this  year  of  ill-starred 
ventures.  He  recalled  how  genuine  and  generous  was 
the  welcome  he  had  given  to  his  wife's  cousin,  the 
Honorable  Fulton  Benedict,  who  spent  the  Christmas 
previous  at  Reid's  old  home  in  Pennsylvania.  An 
itinerant  clergyman,  he  had  come  twenty  years  before 
to  a  sleepy  little  San  Joaquin  Valley  town.  A  few 
vears  later  wonderful  discoveries  of  petroleum  were 
made  in  the  neighboring  foothills.  Forsaking  the 
spiritual  vineyards  of  his  parish,  he  blossomed  forth 
as  a  promoter  of  sundry  oil  companies.  Many  a  glit- 
tering prospectus  was  markedly  enhanced  in  value  by 
the  name  of  the  Rev.  Fulton  Benedict  among  its  di- 
rectorate. Whatever  may  have  been  Benedict's  inten- 
tions, some  of  the  properties  in  which  he  was  interested 
became  profitable  producers  of  the  famous  liquid  fuel. 
The  prestige  which  he  gained  through  the  promotion 
of  several  legitimate  enterprises  covered  a  multitude  of 
sins,  for  initial  successes  enabled  Benedict  to  manipu- 
late many  shady  transactions  in  "wildcat"  stocks.  In 
later  years  political  ambitions  caused  him  to  become 
more  cautious  in  his  local  dealings.  In  a  few  years  his 
ill-gotten  gains  became  all  but  forgotten,  save  by  the 
victims.  A  further  remission  of  his  sins  was  brought 
about  by  his  liberal  contributions  to  the  cause  of  "Re- 
form." A  pleasing  public  speaker,  who  had  a  rich 
repertory  of  biblical  texts,  together  with  ample  cam- 
paign funds,  he  finally  worked  or  wormed  his  way  into 
the  state  senate.  His  opponents  cited  facts  and  figures 
which  proved  that  his  election  expenses  had  exceeded 
the  fifty  thousand  mark.  Yet,  within  a  year,  he  had 
more  than  recouped  the  cost  of  his  dearly  bought 
honors. 

In  the  course  of  his  peregrinations  he  spent  the 
Christinas  holidays  of  the  previous  year  in  a  little 
town  among  the  Alleghanies  as  the  guest  of  his  cousin, 
Mrs.  Reid.  Her  husband  had  worked  for  thirty  years 
in  various  branches  of  the  oil  industry  among  the  Ap- 
palachian petroleum  districts.  His  practical  experience 
had  fully  qualified  him  to  discuss  understanding^  the 
problems  of  prospecting  for  oil  in  the  deep  strata  of  the 
Califomian  formations.  The  senator  at  first  pretended 
to  discourage  his  cousins  when  they  began  to  evince  an 
inclination  to  come  West  and  try  their  luck  in  exploit- 
ing these  oil-bearing  sands  and  shales.  Gradually  he 
fired  their  imaginations  by  picturing  the  successes  of 
the  more  fortunate  operators.  At  the  close  of  one  of 
Benedicts  roseate  perorations  Reid,  catching  the  infec- 
tion, exclaimed:  "Senator,  you've  made  your  pile  and 
you  know  what's   what.     Myra  and  I  have  saved   up 


about  seventy-eight  hundred  dollars.  In  a  pinch  we 
could  mortgage  the  home  for  enough  to  bring  our  grand 
total  up  to  nine  thousand.  Now  we  re  willing  to  pull 
up  stakes  and  stake  all  we've  got  on  your  judgment. 
Do  you  know  of  any  new  district  where  oil  is  likely  to 
be  struck?" 

Senator  Benedict  hesitated  until  in  his  mind  a  preda- 
tory instinct  had  throttled  a  nobler  impulse  to  be 
straightforward.  Then,  with  apparent  reluctance,  he 
replied :  "Yes,  I  do.  But  I  had  no  intention  of  broach- 
ing the  subject  to  you.  In  southern  Kern  County  there 
is  a  desert  watercourse  we  call  the  Arroyo  San  Amadeo. 
I  expect  great  things  from  this  new  oil  district.  In 
fact  I  am  on  my  way  to  Pittsburgh  to  place  28,000 
shares  of  the  San  Amadeo  Oil  Company  with  a  client 
whom  I  have  already  helped  to  become  wealthy.  He 
has  an  option  upon  this  block  of  stock  for  25  cents  a 
share.  Now  my  client,  Mr.  Snell,  has  his  money  in- 
vested in  many  enterprises,  and  it  may  be  possible  for 
me  to  induce  him  to  surrender  his  option  for  a  small 
cash  bonus.  We  capitalized  the  San  Amadeo  on  the 
basis  of  100,000  shares  of  just  one  dollar  par.  I  have 
such  faith  in  the  surrounding  country  that  I  have  put 
all  my  available  cash  into  options  upon  adjoining  land. 
So  it  became  necessary  for  me  to  raise  ready  cash  for 
the  immediate  development  of  one  of  these  properties. 
I  started  East  with  25,000  additional  shares  for  sale, 
held  by  an  associate  who  happens  to  possess  a  won- 
derful faculty  for  appraising  oil  properties  at  their  true 
valuation.  Imagine  my  surprise  when,  only  yesterday,  I 
received  this  dispatch." 

Unfolding  a  crumpled  yellow  dispatch,  addressed  to 
himself,  Senator  Benedict  read: 

Return  to  me  by  registered  mail  my  25,000  shares  San 
Amadeo  at  once.     Will  not  sell  at  any  price. 

Gabriel  Cohen. 

Reid  passed  the  message  to  his  wife,  exclaiming: 
"Myra,  that  means  there's  something  doing  right  now 
in  San  Amadeo  stock,  when  this  fellow  Cohen  wires 
East  not  to  sell  his  shares."  Then,  turning  to  Benedict, 
he  gripped  his  hand  and  declared  with  a  burst  of  con- 
fidence: "Senator,  we  know  your  record  as  a  real  re- 
former. We've  got  great  faith  in  your,  sir.  Make  us 
a  proposition." 

The  outcome  of  the  proposition  was  that  for  a  con- 
sideration of  $350  the  senator's  "client,"  in  reality  a 
go-between  dummy,  delivered  the  28,000  shares  to  Reid, 
while  the  latter  turned  over  the  tidy  sum  of  $7000  in 
cash  to  his  distinguished  guest.  Reid  put  many  shrewd 
questions  to  the  promoter,  who,  however,  skillfully  par- 
ried them  all.  Inasmuch  as  the  senator  had  hitherto 
failed  to  dispose  of  this  stock  on  any  terms,  he  left 
Reid's  door  with  a  more  self-satisfied  feeling  than  when 
he  had  entered. 

Much  to  Benedict's  chagrin,  Reid  and  his  family  sud- 
denly appeared  in  Bakersfield  before  a  month  had 
elapsed.  Reid's  first  impressions  were  favorable,  as  he 
viewed  the  substantial  building  blocks  which  gave  to 
the  Oil  City  the  air  of  assured  present  and  future 
opulence.  But,  when  he  made  inquiries  regarding  the 
San  Amadeo  district,  "wildcat"  and  "not  in  the  oil 
belt"  were  the  disheartening  replies  he  received.  Only 
one  man  of  local  prominence  did  he  find  wdio  had  any 
faith  in  the  locality,  and  he  was  Gabriel  Cohen,  pro- 
prietor of  a  leading  department  store.  Cohen,  it  must 
be  admitted,  had  at  first  been  induced  to  purchase,  for 
a  cent  a  share,  25,000  shares  of  the  San  Amadeo  stock 
by  Benedict  for  the  benevolent  purpose  of  "unloading" 
it  on  unwary  ones  far  from  the  scene  of  the  senator's 
political  triumphs.  Later  a  repentent  conscience  caused 
him  to  repent  of  his  dabbling  in  dubious  stock.  A 
highly  profitable  Christmas  trade  at  his  "Emporium" 
had  warmed  the  cockles  of  his  heart  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  suddenly  decided  to  terminate  his  silent  part- 
nership in  the  "wildcat"  business.  And  so,  "just  'fore 
Christmas,"  he  had  wired  for  the  return  of  the  stock 
he  had  entrusted  to  his  selling  agent. 

When  the  Reid  family  came  to  the  oil  fields,  prac- 
tically stranded,  Cohen  was  their  sole  comforter.  He 
declared  that  way  down  in  his  heart  he  had  a  deep, 
abiding  faith  that  a  fathomless  subterranean  lake  of 
petroleum  lay  hidden  deep  below  the  wrinkles  of  the 
San  Amadeo  hills.  On  the  Sunday  after  the  Reids' 
arrival  Cohen  took  Reid  in  his  motor  out  to  see  the 
property.  Reid's  keen  eye  detected  a  faint  film  of  iri- 
descence upon  the  surface  of  a  pool  in  the  bed  of  the 
arroyo. 

"Brea,"  Cohen  snorted  when  he  saw  it.  "It's  a  sign 
of  oil.    Maybe  ve  sinks  a  veil  here,  perhaps." 

From  this  point  a  foothill  rose  in  a  graceful  anti- 
clinal fold.  Here  and  there  outcropping  shales  showed 
blotches  of  black  which  the  erosion  of  ages  had  not 
quite  blotted  out.  Cohen  and  his  fellow-stockholder 
studied  the  formation  of  the  foothill  as  well  as  they 
could  from  the  surface  indications.  On  their  homeward 
way  Cohen  announced  his  intention  to  risk  five  hundred 
dollars  in  prospecting  the  property  if  Reid  would  do 
the  work  of  drilling.  The  next  day  the  two  new  friends 
called  upon  Senator  Benedict,  with  the  result  that  after 
a  stormy  discussion  the  promoter  compromised  the  case 
by  offering  Reid  the  remaining  37,000  shares  of  stock 
as  a  sop. 

"That's  all  you'll  get  out  of  me,"  he  shouted.  "Take 
'em  or  leave  'em." 

Quietly  Reid  replied :    "I'll  take  them." 

When  his  irate  visitors  left  Senator  Benedict 
breathed  a  sigh  of  relief.  He  had  feared  that  an  ex- 
pose of  his  rascality  would  have  barred  his  way  to 
higher  political  honors.  But  Reid  was  not  actuated  by 
a   spirit  of  revenge.     Work   was   his    ruling    passion. 


And  the  quality  of  faith  that  will  move  a  mountain  was 
still  in  his  heart.  In  the  rainbow  ring  which  floated 
on  the  surface  of  the  hidden  spring  he  beheld  visions 
of  promise.  He  agreed  to  stake  a  year  of  his  life  and 
every  dollar  he  could  raise  towards  the  work  of  thor- 
oughly prospecting  his  property.  In  Cohen  he  saw  a 
rough  diamond  that  brought  five  hundred  dollars  into 
the  depleted  treasury  of  this  close  corporation.  The 
reorganized  San  Amadeo  Company  began  business  in 
February  with  $2750.  Reid  had  mortgaged  his  home 
in  Pennsylvania  for  all  it  would  bring,  and  these  assess- 
ments lumped  together  made  it  possible  for  the  pros- 
pector to  secure  sufficient  supplies  and  equipment  to 
continue  drilling  operations  until  the  end  of  the  year. 

Once  more  Cohen  proved  himself  the  "good  angel" 
of  the  Reid  family.  To  the  eldest  daughter,  Elsie,  a 
charming  and  capable  girl  of  nineteen,  he  gave  steady 
employment  in  his  store.  And  when  her  fiance,  Jack 
Shain,  followed  the  family  to  Bakersfield.  Cohen  se- 
cured a  good  job  for  the  young  journeyman  at  the 
machine  shops  of  the  Southern  Pacific.  Later,  when 
Reid's  funds  ran  low.  these  young  people  materially 
aided  the  father  to  keep  up  his  good  fight. 

All  through  December  deeper  into  the  earth  an 
eleven-inch  bit  bored  its  way.  Down  through  alluvium 
soft  as  butter,  then  through  alternate  beds  of  sediments 
it  sank.  One  week  it  battered  its  way  through  barriers 
of  barren  sandstone,  like  the  rind  of  cheese,  to  plunge 
more  rapidly  through  a  less  resistant  core.  At  inter- 
vals slightly  oleaginous  beds  of  porous  strata  aroused 
their  hopes,  which  only  were  to  be  dashed  down  again 
as  they  had  been  in  each  of  the  several  wells  Reid  and 
his  son  had  sunk  in  vain.  On  Christmas  Day  Reid 
resolved  to  run  the  drill  till  dark  as  usual. 

As  the  Reids  romped  into  Cohen's  "Emporium"  a 
voice,  mellow  with  good  cheer,  greeted  the  mother,  ex- 
claiming: "Goot-morning,  Mrs.  R-reid.  I  do  vith  all 
my  heardt  vish  you  a  Mer-ry  Chr-ristmas.  My,  but 
you  look  coldt.    Come  by  der  r-radiator  und  get  varm." 

Despite  the  mother's  protestations,  he  filled  the  chil- 
dren's arms  with  presents.  Tired,  but  happy,  they  re- 
turned home  at  dusk. 

Early  Christmas  morning  the  snapping  bark  of  a 
motorcycle  echoed  up  the  arroyo.  Jack  and  Elsie  had 
ridden  out  on  their  swift  steed  of  steel,  on  which  they 
planned  to  return  early  the  next  morning  in  an  hour's 
burst  of  bouncing  speed.  But  the  day  augured  ill.  Both 
the  father  and  the  helpful  brother.  Herbert,  they  found 
in  bed   with   violent   colds.      Silent   stood   the   drilling 

rig- 

"Daddy,"  Elsie  exclaimed,  "Jack  and  I  are  going  to 
play  that  we're  good  fairies  that  have  come  to  do  your 
work  while  you  are  sick.  We're  going  to  celebrate 
Christmas  by  running  the  drill  ourselves." 

Elsie  donned  a  grotesque  costume  composed  of  her 
brother's  overalls  and  her  mother's  apron,  while  Jack 
started  the  drill  pounding  away  six  hundred  feet  below 
in  the  sediments  of  ages  past.  All  day  the  busy  pair 
played  about  the  derrick.  Elsie,  wrench  in  hand,  and 
with  begreased  apron,  seemed  the  picture  of  a  goddess 
of  the  oil  industry.  When  the  sunset  glow  fell  aslant 
the  tawny  timbers  of  the  derrick  the  mother  called : 
"Elsie.  Jack,  get  ready  for  dinner." 

"We  can't  come  now,"  Elsie  replied.  "Something's 
wrong.  There's  an  awful  racket  going  on  down  in  the 
well.    Jack  says  the  drill's  stuck." 

Reid  was  now  on  his  feet,  refreshed  by  his  much- 
needed  rest. 

Suddenly,  to  their  horror,  the  Reids  saw  their 
daughter  swallowed  up  in  a  cloud  of  black  spray.  Two 
hundred  feet  and  more  giant  jets  of  petroleum  spurted 
in  the  air.  A  deafening  rumbling  far  below  rose  to 
the  surface  to  mingle  with  the  ominous  crashing  of  tim- 
bers. 

"They've  tapped  the  jugular!"  shouted  Reid.  Then 
his  note  of  exultation  turned  to  a  groan  of  anguish : 
"Elsie,  my  Elsie,  where  are  you?" 

Blindly  he  rushed  staggeringly  towards  this  deluge  of 
sudden  wealth  and  destruction.  With  the  frenzy  of  a 
tigress  his  helpmeet  held  him  back.  "Xo — not  you. 
You'll  never  live  to  reach  them."  But  her  strength 
failed,  as,  fainting,  she  fell  to  the  ground.  A  little  wave 
of  oil  rippling  down  the  hill  slope  lapped  unctuously 
around  her.  Reid  turned  to  her,  shouting  words  that 
she  heard  not.  But  ere  consciousness  momentarily  left 
her  she  thought  she  saw  a  solitary  figure  in  ebony 
bending  beneath  the  gusher's  tumbling  torrents.  Nor 
did  her  eyes  deceive  her,  for  truly  it  was  Jack  Shain 
bearing  in  his  arms  his  half-dazed  bride-to-be.  But 
the  moment  that  Jack  had  washed  the  oil  out  of  her 
eyes,  she  was  helping  to  revive  her  mother.  As  soon 
as  the  men  had  recovered  from  the  shock  of  the  burst- 
ing forth  of  the  gusher  they  realized  that  this  flood  of 
oil  must  be  impounded.  Late  that  night  they  succeeded 
in  diverting  the  deluge  into  a  swale  which  served  as  a 
temporary  reservoir.  How  the  Reids  ate  their  Christ- 
mas dinner  on  the  installment  plan  while  they  worked 
like  berserker  beavers  is  a  tale  that  increases  in  interest 
every  time  they  tell  of  their  Christmas  "blow-out." 

The  annals  of  the  great  oil' industry  of  California 
have  fully  recorded  how  Reid  and  Cohen  quietly  secured 
options  on  the  adjoining  properties,  and  how.  under 
their  control,  the  San  Amadeo  district  rapidly  devel- 
oped as  the  banner  oil  field  of  the  Golden  State.  And 
the  political  history  of  California  has  a  very  entertain- 
ing chapter  devoted  to  the  elimination  of  - 
diet  from  public  life  when  the  story  of  I 
operations  leaked  out.  I 

San  Francisco,  December,  1913. 
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A  MERE  PIN  PRICK. 


The  Police  Are  Confronted   with   a   New   Departure  in  the 
Eternal  Sex  Problem. 

What  may  be  described  as  the  poisoned  needle  sensa- 
tion has  had  its  little  day  among  the  women  of  New 
York  and  then  ceased  to  be.  Like  a  rocket  it  soared 
into  the  high  airs  of  publicity,  corruscated  for  a  few- 
brief  days,  and  then  descended  like  the  stick.  But  it 
was  great  fun  while  it  lasted. 

The  trouble  began  when  Mrs.  Graff  complained  of 
having  been  stabbed  with  a  needle  while  sitting  in  a 
box  of  a  Xewark  theatre.  Since  the  true  detective  in- 
stinct demands  the  presentation  and  consideration  of 
all  facts  relevant  or  irrelevant — especially  irrelevant — 
it  may  be  said  that  the  lady  had  been  married  a  few 
davs  before  and  that  her  husband  had  been  suddenly 
called  back  to  business,  leaving  his  young  bride  wholly 
at  the  mercy  of  any  miscreant  who  could  beg,  borrow, 
or  steal  a  needle.  Evidently  there  ought  to  be  a  law 
against  the  indiscriminate  sale  of  needles,  but  no  doubt 
that  matter  will  be  taken  up  by  our  reformers  in  due 
course  and  therefore  it  need  not  be  dwelt  upon  here. 

Mrs.  Graff  told  her  story  in  court.  The  reports  say 
that  she  was  "dressed  with  great  care,"  perhaps  with 
a  shrewd  recognition  that  such  opportunities  do  not 
often  occur.  She  said  that  the  prisoner,  a  man  named 
Megaro,  was  sitting  in  the  box  near  her  when  she  sud- 
denlv  felt  a  sharp  sting,  and  almost  immediately  a  sort 
of  numbness  came  over  her.  She  staggered  into  the 
reception  room,  and  there  she  believes  that  she  fainted, 
but  fortunately  she  recovered  her  self-possession  in 
time  to  tell  the  horrid  story  to  the  detectives,  who 
promptly  hurried  away  and  arrested  Megaro.  There 
could  be  no  better  evidence  of  the  ruffian's  criminality 
than  the  fact  that  he  was  still  sitting  just  where  Mrs. 
Graff  had  left  him  and  that  he  had  the  effrontery  to  pro- 
test against  the  charge  brought  against  him.  Such 
callous  audacity  seems  almost  incredible. 

It  is  a  surprising  testimony  to  the  restraint  that 
governs  our  legal  procedure  that  Megaro  was  not  in- 
stantly executed.  There  could  be  no  question  that  Mrs. 
Graff  had  felt  something  prick  her.  She  said  so  herself. 
There  was  no  room  to  doubt  that  a  barefaced  attempt 
at  white  slavery  had  been  only  narrowly  frustrated, 
and  thanks  to  the  modern  drama  there  are  now  no 
secrets  of  this  hideous  trade  that  are  unknown  even 
to  the  youngest  schoolgirl  among  us.  But  the  law 
must  move  with  a  measured  circumspection.  It  must 
be  above  the  reach  of  passion  or  revenge.  In  spite  of 
Mrs.  Graff's  positive  statement  that  she  had  felt  some- 
thing prick  her  it  was  decided  that  Megaro  should  be 
allowed  to  live  until  the  usual  formalities  had  been 
complied  with.  He  was  even  admitted  to  bail  at 
$20,000,  but  as  the  wretch  did  not  have  $20,000  in  his 
pocket  at  the  moment — an  additional  evidence  of  guilt 
when  you  come  to  think  of  it — he  was  removed  to  the 
cells,  the  judge  remarking  feelingly  that  it  was  a 
terrible  situation  when  women  could  not  appear  in 
public  without  feeling  something  prick  them. 

Then  the  real  fun  began.     Encouraged  by  the  self- 
sacrifice  of  Mrs.  Graff,  who  had  appeared  in  open  court 
''dressed  with  great  care''  in  order  to  testify  that  she  | 
had   felt   something  prick  her  an   astonishing  number 
of  other  women  came  surging  to  the  front  avowing  that ; 
they  also  had  felt  something  prick  them.    One  of  them  ! 
had  been  pricked  in  the  leg  and  another  in  a  depart-  ! 
ment  store.    All  of  them  had  felt  faint  or  drowsy  as  a  ! 
result,  while  there  was  one  young  woman  who  scorned  j 
the  commonplace  and  gave  a  touch  of  originality  to  the  : 
proceedings  by  describing  how  a  strange  man  had,  ap-  | 
parently  accidentally,  claimed  a  cup  of  chocolate  that  I 
was  intended  for  her  in  a  restaurant,  and  that  after 
drinking  it  she,  too.  felt  drowsy.     Stories  of  prickings 
became  so  numerous  that  the  press  could  only  give  one  j 
or  two  lines  to  each,  and  was  quite  unable  to  print  the 
photographs  of  all  the  victims,  which  just  show  how 
the  press  itself  is  dominated  by  the  wretches  that  make 
a  trade  of  feminine  virtue. 

In  the  meantime  Megaro  remained  in  durance  vile 
and  continued  in  the  most  brazen  manner  to  assert  his 
innocence.  And  it  is  regrettable  to  note  that  this  well- 
intentioned  delay  had  the  effect  of  bringing  all  the 
forces  of  the  white  slave  trade  to  his  rescue.  It  is 
quite  well  kno\vn  that  the  white  slave  traders  control 
the  press,  the  police,  and  all  the  learned  professions. 
A  vast  network  of  nefarious  influence  has  been  thrown 
river  the  life  of  the  community  and  there  is  practically 
no  one  except  a  few  feminist  leaders  who  are  wholly 
above  suspicion.  The  result  might  have  been  foreseen. 
When  the  proceedings  were  resumed  there  was  medical 
evidence  to  the  effect  that  no  mark  whatever  was  to 
be  found  on  the  body  of  the  victim,  that  there  were  no 
symptoms  compatible  with  poisoning  of  any  sort,  and 
moreover  that  there  was  no  drug  known  to  science  that 
could  conceivably  produce  the  results  that  had  been 
bed.  It  is  true  that  some  one  had  found  an  ordi- 
nary needle  in  the  box  in  which  Megaro  was  sitting, 
but  there  was  no  poison  on  the  needle,  nor  anv  poison 
ich  extraordinary  potency  that  could  be  put  upon 
edle.  Therefore  Megaro  was  discharged,  still  pro- 
innocence. 

i  If  course  the  excitement  dies  away  at  once.     The 

if    onng  women  who  had  distinctly  felt  something 

relapsed  into  the  obscurity  from  which  they 

have  emerged.    The  feminist  ranks  were 

•     heave  for  a  time,  but  they,  too.  began  to 

;     I    ..-   -   on   a?  the  public  showed  a  dis- 

to   laugh.     The  poisoned  needle  craze  joined 


all  those  other  crazes  that  have  their  little  day  and 
cease  to  be. 

But  there  is  rather  an  alarming  aspect  to  the 
whole  business.  Hysterical  females  have  always  been 
recognized  as  a  public  danger,  but  never  before  has 
feminine  hysteria  been  so  fostered  and  encouraged  as 
at  the  present  time.  Apparently  no  story  is  now  too 
monstrous,  too  incredible,  too  impossible,  te  ob- 
tain an  instant  deference  at  the  hands  of  police 
and  judges.  The  fate  that  befell  Megaro  might 
well  befall  any  man  who  happened  to  find  him- 
self in  the  proximity-  of  some  sex-crazed  woman 
whose  mental  hallucinations  take  the  form  of  ob- 
jective realities.  And  these  hallucinations  are  being 
created  wholesale  by  the  sex  novel,  the  sex  drama,  and 
the  sex  pulpit.  Sex  is  becoming  the  exclusive  diet  of 
the  reformer,  who  observes  neither  time  nor  place  in 
the  filthy  elaborations  of  his  filthy  specialty.  Megaro, 
being  a  poor  man.  has  no  remedy  against  an  injury 
that  must  have  inflicted  intolerable  anguish  upon  him 
and  that  must  remain  as  an  anguished  memory-  so  long 
as  he  lives.  And  Megaro's  fate  may  easily  be  the  fate 
of  any  one  of  us  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  brought  into 
the  proximity  of  some  delirious  woman  who  distinctly 
feels  a  prick  which  her  tortured  imagination  translates 
into  an  attack  upon  her  virtue.  Flaneur. 

Xew  York,  December  17,  1913. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


A  curious  feature  of  the  apparel  trade  in  Afghanistan 
is  the  extensive  use  made  of  imported  second-hand  or 
cast-off  uniforms  from  other  countries,  chiefly  coats. 
These  uniforms,  which  can  be  seen  on  Afghans  even  in 
towns  on  the  Indian  border,  have  been  at  one  time 
worn  by  soldiers,  policemen,  postmen,  railway  men.  and 
others  in  England  and  other  countries.  In  Angus  Ham- 
ilton's "Afghanistan"  is  mentioned  in  this  connection 
the  following  interesting  episode :  The  staff  of  the  fron- 
tier regiment  on  guard  along  the  Afghan  side  of  the 
border  had  accepted  an  invitation  to  the  mess  at  the 
Russian  post.  They  arrived  in  due  course,  appearing 
in  all  the  full-dress  grandeur  of  second-hand  railway 
uniforms.  The  officer  commanding  the  detachment  ex- 
hibited on  the  collar  of  his  tunic  the  mystic  words 
"Ticket  Collector" ;  his  subordinate,  a  subaltern,  was 
content  with  the  less  exalted  label  of  "Guard."  Out  of 
courtesy  to  their  guests  the  Russians  suppressed  their 
merriment,  receiving  nevertheless  the  impression  that 
a  portion  of  the  subsidy  granted  by  the  government  of 
India  to  the  Amir  of  Afghanistan  was  taken  out  in  the 
cast-off  uniforms  of  British  public  companies.  The 
facts  were  that  the  Amir,  through  his  agent  in  India, 
had  acquired  a  large  parcel  of  discarded  clothing  at 
one  of  the  annual  sales  of  condemned  stores  in  northern 

India. 

m»m 

Although  the  State  of  Hyderabad  is  within  the 
British  Empire  of  India  it  has  entire  control  over  its 
own  internal  affairs.  It  even  has  a  customs  system  of 
its  own  of  levying  duties  on  goods  imported  or  ex- 
ported, its  own  postoffice  system  for  transmission  of 
mails  within  the  state,  for  which  Hyderabad  stamps 
may  be  used,  and  its  own  mint  for  coinage  of  money 
used  within  the  state.  The  present  ruler,  or  Xizam,  of 
Hyderabad,  is  not  only  the  wealthiest  and  most  power- 
ful native  sovereign  in  India,  but  the  most  progressive, 
and  his  palaces  are  said  to  be  fully  the  equal  of  the 
royal  palaces  of  the  leading  countries  of  Europe  in 
magnificence.  The  expenditure  on  improvements  every 
year  is  very  large.  This  year,  in  connection  with  the 
renovation  of  one  palace  near  Hyderabad  to  be  used 
especially  for  residence  of  distinguished  guests,  a  noise- 
less rubber  flooring  has  been  laid  down  at  a  cost  of 
about  $25,000.  All  sorts  of  expensive  art  works,  cut 
glass  and  porcelain,  electric  lamps  and  clocks,  and  other 
novelties  are  much  in  evidence  about  his  palaces.  Some 
paintings  and  works  of  sculpture  of  great  European 
masters  are  to  be  found  there,  and  the  banquet  hall  of 
the  main  palace  at  Hyderabad  has  a  dinner  service  of 

solid  gold. 

■»■   

The  lord  wardenship  of  the  Cinque  ports,  to  which 
Earl  Beauchamp  has  just  been  appointed,  goes  back 
to  the  Saxon  period,  when  the  five  ports.  Sandwich, 
Dover.  Hythe,  Romney,  and  Hastings,  constituted  an 
essential  part  of  the  defense  against  France.  The  war- 
den was  a  highly  important  personage,  who  exercised 
civil,  military,  and  naval  jurisdiction — being  at  once 
sheriff,  custos  rotulorum,  lord  lieutenant,  and  admiral. 
Winchester  and  Rye  in  later  days  were  added  to  the 
five  towns,  but  the  name  remained  Cinque  Ports  as  of 
old.  In  the  days  of  the  first  Edward  these  ports  were 
bound  to  furnish  fifty-seven  ships,  fully  equipped  and 
manned,  at  their  own  cost,  for  fifteen  days,  in  considera- 
tion for  which  service  they  were  freed  from  certain 
taxes  and  granted  special  privileges. 


.  Many  members  of  the  Geological  Survey  leave  gov- 
ernment service  at  the  time  when  they  have  become 
most  valuable  as  public  servants,  salary  being  the  in- 
centive to  change.  Of  forty-one  who  left  in  the  last 
few  years  all  are  known  to  have  received  salaries  out- 
side of  the  public  service  amounting  to  practically  two 
and  one-half  times  the  salaries  paid  them  by  the  Geo- 
logical  Survey 

Klorida  buttonwood.  a  tree  confined  largely  to  the  keys 
along  the  south  coast  .is  very  hightly  prized  for  use  in 
cooking  on  ship's  galleys.  It  burns  slowly  with  an  even 
heat  and  makes  but  little  smoke  or  ash. 


A  Christmas  Hymn. 
O  little  town  of  Bethlehem, 

How  stil]  we  see  thee  lie : 
Above  thy  deep  and  dreamless   sleep 

The  silent  stars  go  by : 
Yet  in  the  dark  streets  shineth 

The   everlasting   light : 
The  hopes  and  fears  of  all  the  years 

Are   met   in    thee   tonight- 

For  Christ  is  born  of  Mary ; 

And  gathered  all  above, 
While  mortals  sleep,  the  angels  keep 

Their  watch  of  wond'ring  love. 
O   morning  stars,   together 

Proclaim   the  holy  birth  : 
And  praises   sing  to   God   the   King. 

And  peace  to  men  on  earth. 

How  silently,  how  silently. 

The  wondrous  gift  is  given ! 
So  God  imparts  to  human  hearts 

The  blessings  of  His  heaven. 
No  ear  may  hear  His  coming. 

But  in  this  world  of  sin, 
Where   meek   souls   will   receive   Him   still 

The  dear  Christ  enters  in. 

O  holy  Child  of  Bethlehem. 

Descend  to  us,  we  pray : 
Cast  out  our  sin,  and  enter  in, 

Be  born  in  us  today. 
We  hear  the  Christmas  angels 

The  great  glad   tidings   tell : 
O  come  to  us.  abide  with  us. 

Our   Lord   Emmanuel.  — Phillips  Brooks 


A  Song-  of  Desire. 
Thou  dreamer  with  the  million  moods. 

Of  restless  heart  like  me. 
Lay  thy  white  hands  against  my  breast 

And  cool  its  pain,  O  Sea  1 

O  wanderer  of  the  unseen  paths, 

Restless  of  heart  as  I. 
Blow  hither,   from   thy  caves  of  blue. 

Wind   of  the  healing  sky ! 

O  treader  of  the  fiery  way. 

With   passionate  heart  like  mine. 
Hold  to  my  lips  thy  healthful  cup 

Brimmed  with  its  blood-red  wine ! 

O  countless  watchers  of  the  night. 

Of  sleepless  heart  like  me, 
Pour  your  white  beauty  in  my  soul. 

Till  I  grow  calm  as  ye ! 

O  sea.  O  sun,  O  wind  and  stars, 

(O  hungry  heart  that  longs!) 
Feed  my  starved  lips  with  life,  with  love. 

And  touch  my  tongue  with  songs ! 

— Frederic   Laurence    Knou-les. 


The  Sea. 

The  sea !  the  sea  I  the  open  sea  ! 

The  blue,  the  fresh,  the  ever  free! 

Without  a  mark   without  a  bound. 

It  runneth  the  earth's  wide  regions  round ; 

It  plays  with  the  clouds ;  it  mocks  the  skies  ; 

Or  like  a  cradled  creature  lies. 

I'm  on  the  sea  1     I'm  on  the  sea ! 

I  am  where  I  would  ever  be ; 

With  the  blue  above,  and  the  blue  below, 

And  silence  wheresoe'er  I  go ; 

If  a  storm  should  come  and  awake  the  deep. 

What  matter?    /  shall  ride  and  sleep. 

I  love,  O,  how  I  love  to  ride 
On  the  fierce,   foaming,  bursting  tide, 
When   every  mad  wave  drowns  the  moon 
Or  whistles   aloft   his   tempest   tune, 
And  tells  how  goeth  the  world  below. 
And  why  the  sou'west  blasts  do  blow. 

I  never  was  on  the  dull,  tame  shore, 
But  I  loved  the  great  sea  more  and  more. 
And  backwards  flew  to  her  billowy  breast, 
Like  a  bird  that  seeketh  its  mother's  nest : 
And  a  mother  she  was,  and  is,  to  me ; 
For  I  was  born  on  the  open  sea  * 

The  waves  were  white,  and  red  the  morn. 
In  the  noisy  hour  when  I  was  born  : 
And  the  whale  it  whistled,  the  porpoise  rolled, 
And  the  dolphins  bared  tbeir  backs  of  gold ;  - 
And  never  was  heard  such  an  outcry  wild 
As  welcomed  to  life  the  ocean-child ! 

I've  lived  since  then,  in  calm  and  strife. 
Full  fifty  summers,   a  sailor's  life, 
With  wealth  to  spend  and  a  power  to  range. 
But  never  have  sought  nor  sighed  for  change ; 
And  Death,  whenever  he  comes  to  me. 
Shall   come  on  the  wild,   unbounded  sea  ! 

— Bryan   Waller  Procter. 


The  famous  Guelph  treasures,  the  foundation  of 
which  was  laid  in  1173  by  Duke  Henry  the  Lion,  who 
carried-  the  chief  ornament  of  the  collection,  an  ex- 
quisite specimen  of  Byzantine  art,  from  Constantinople 
to  Germany,  may  be  sent  shortly  to  Brunswick.  It  has 
been  preserved  for  decades  in  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land's castle  at  Gmuden,  and  if  the  removal  transpires 
the  collection  will  be  placed  in  the  keeping  of  the 
duke's  son.  the  newly  installed  Duke  of  Brunswick. 
The  Guelph  collection  comprises  relics  and  ecclesiastical 
vestments  of  inestimable  value,  among  many  other 
family  and  dvnastic  treasures.  The  collection  numbers 
altogether  eighty-four  objects,  among  them  being 
crosses,  movable  altars,  monstrances,  and  chalices,  with 
superb  specimens  of  the  mediaeval  goldsmiths'  art. 
During  the  French  war  in  1803  these  treasures  were 
taken  to  England  for  safety. 


It  is  predicted  that  Western  yellow  pine  will  furnish 
an  excellent  source  of  turpentine  as  the  Southern  pine 
becomes  exhausted. 


December  27,  1913. 
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DOWN  AMONG  MEN. 


Will   Levington    Comfort    Writes    a    Novel    of  the    Russian- 
Japanese  War  and  of  a  Man. 


It  would  perhaps  be  a  mistake  to  describe  Mr.  Com- 
fort's new  novel  as  an  appeal  for  international  peace. 
It  is  an  appeal  for  international  peace,  but  it  is  also 
something  very  much  more.  Mr.  Comfort  always  gives 
the  impression,  and  he  does  so  here,  that  he  has  some 
large  philosophy  of  life  upon  which  he  builds  his  fiction, 
and  that  he  is  tremendously  in  earnest  about  it.  There 
is  a  very  manifest  purpose  in  what  he  writes,  a  purpose 
so  strong"  as  to  amount  almost  to  a  passion,  and  so 
vivid  as  to  give  to  his  words  a  sort  of  rhythm  that 
proceeds  from  feeling  as  much  as  from  art.  If  he  de- 
scribes a  wrong  we  feel  that  he  is  hotly  indignant  about 
it.  deeply  compassionate  for  human  suffering,  and 
widely  tolerant  of  human  sins  and  follies.  There  are 
few  writers  of  today  who  seem  to  show  us  as  much  of 
themselves  as  does  Mr.  Comfort,  and  it  may  be  said 
that  there  are  few  that  convey  so  strong  an  impression 
of  sincerity. 

Only  about  a  third  of  ''Down  Among  Men"  is  de- 
voted to  the  story  of  the  Russo-Japanese  struggle.  We 
are  introduced  to  John  Morning  at  the  Imperial  Hotel, 
Tokyo,  and  Morning  may  be  described  as  a  sort  of 
unconventional  war  correspondent  who  because  of  his 
lack  of  credentials  and  for  other  reasons  is  receiving 
the  cold  shoulder  from  the  well  equipped  young  news- 
paper men  who  are  preparing  to  go  to  the  front.  In- 
deed Morning  might  have  been  left  behind  altogether 
but  for  the  championship  of  Duke  Fallows  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, who  invites  the  young  man  to  go  with  him  to 
the  Russian  headquarters  at  New  Chwang,  where  his 
old  friend,  General  Lowenkampf,  is  in  command.  And 
here  we  get  a  glimpse  of  some  of  the  men  who  made 
up  the  fighting  front  of  the  Russian  army: 

Mergenthaler  now  came  in.  There  was  something  icy  and 
hateful  about  this  Roman-faced  giant.  His  countenance  was 
like  a  bronze  shield — so  small  the  black  eyes,  and  so  wide 
and  high  the  cheek-bones.  For  months  his  Cossacks  had  done 
sensational  work — small  fighting,  far  scouting,  desperate 
service.  He  despised  Lowenkampf ;  believed  he  had  earned 
the  right  to  be  the  hammer  today  ;  and,  in  truth,  he  had,  but 
Lowenkampf,  who  ranked  him,  had  been  chosen.  Bleak  and 
repulsive  with  rage,  the  Cossack  chief  made  no  effort  to  re- 
press himself.  Lowenkampf  was  reminded  that  he  had  been 
policing  the  streets  of  Liaoyang  for  weeks,  that  his  outfit  was 
"fat-heeled  and  duck-livered."  .  .  .  More  was  said  be- 
fore Mergenthaler  stamped  out,  his  jaw  set  like  a  stone  bal- 
cony. It  seemed  as  if  he  tore  from  the  heart  of  Lowen- 
kampf the  remnant  of  its  stamina.  .  .  .  For  a  moment 
the  three  were  alone  in  the  headquarters.  Fallows  caught  the 
general   by  the   shoulders   and   looked   down    in   his   face : 

"Little  Father — you're  the  finest  and  most  courageous  of 
them  all.  ...  It  will  be  known  and  proven — what  I 
say.    old   friend — 'when   we  get   to   be   men.'  " 

Mr,  Comfort  succeeds  in  showing  us  the  realities  of 
war  without  the  use  of  any  of  the  materials  usually  con- 
sidered essential  for  that  purpose.  His  description  of 
the  battle  of  Liaoyang  contains  no  carnival  of  blood- 
shed, or  horrors  in  wholesale  measurement.  We  see  the 
slow  spreading  panic  among  the  Russian  troops  due  to 
the  lack  of  comradeship  between  officers  and  men,  and 
then  comes  the  single  incident  that  may  be  described 
as  the  text  of  the  whole  story  so  far  as  its  narrative  is 
conerned.  A  Russian  conscript  comes  leisurely  from 
the  field.  "The  man's  broad  shoulders  were  thrust 
back ;  his  face  clean  of  cowardice,  clean  as  the  grain 
and  as  open  to  the  sky.  His  head  was  erect  and  bare; 
he  carried  no  gun,  scorned  the  pretense  of  looking  for 
wounded.  Had  he  carried  a  dinner-pail,  the  picture 
would  have  been  as  complete — a  good  man  going  home 
from  a  full-testing  day" : 

Luban,  just  insulted  by  the  other  infantryman,  now  faced 
the  big,  blithe  presence,  emerging  unhurried  from  the  grain. 
Luban  raised   his  voice  : 

"And  what  are  you   sneaking  back  for?" 

"I  am  not  sneaking " 

"Rotten   soldier   stuff. — you   should   be   shot   down.1' 

"I  am  not  a  soldier — I  am  a  ploughman." 
■  "You  are  here   to   fight " 

"They   forced  me  to   come " 

"Forced  you  to  fight   for  your   Fatherland?" 

"This  is  not  my   Fatherland,   but  a  strange   country " 

"You  are  here  for  the  Fatherland " 

"I  have  six  children  in  Russia.  The  Fatherland  is  not 
feeding  them.      My  field  is  not  ploughed." 

The  talk  had  crackled;  it  had  required  but  a  few  seconds; 
Luban  had  done  it  all  for  Fallows  to  see  and  hear — but  Fal- 
lows was  very  far  from  observing  the  pose  of  that  weakling. 
The  Ploughman  held  him  heart  and  soul — as  did  the  infal- 
lible and  instantly  unerring  truth  of  his  words.  The  world's 
poor,  the  world's  degraded,   had   found  its  voice. 

The  man  was  white  with  truth,  like  a  priest  of  Melchizedek. 

Luban  must  have  broken  altogether.  Fallows,  listening, 
watching  the  Ploughman  with  his  soul,  did  not  turn. 
Now  the  man's  face  changed.  The  lips  parted  strangely,  the 
eyelids  lifting.  Whiteness  wavered  between  the  eyes  of  the 
Ploughman  and  the  eyes  of  Duke  Fallows.  Luban's  pistol 
crashed  and  the  man  fell  with  a  sob. 

Fallows  was  kneeling  among  the  soaked  roots  of  the  millet, 
holding   the  soldier  in   his   arms: 

"Living  God,  to  die  for  you — you,  who  are  so  straight  and 
so  young.  .  .  .  Hear  me — don't  go  yet — I  must  have 
your  name,  brother.  .  .  .  Luban  did  not  know  you — he 
is  just  a  little  sick  man — he  didn't  know  you  or  he  wouldn't 
have  done  this.  .  .  .  Tell  me  your  name.  .  .  .  and 
the  place  of  your  babes,  and  their  mother.  .  .  .  Oh,  be 
sure  they  shall  be  fed — glad  and  proud  am  I  to  do  that  easy 
thing !  You     have     shown     me     the     Nearer     God. 

.      They  shall  be  fed,  and  they  shall  hear  !     The  world, 
cities  and  nations,  all  who  suffer,  shall  hear  what  the  Plough- 
man said — the  soul  of  the  Ploughman,  who  is  the  hope  of  the 
world.      .      .      .      You      have     spoken     for      Russia. 
And  now  rest — rest.  Big  Brother — you  have  done  your  work." 

The  soldier  looked  up  to  him.  There  had  been  pain  and 
wrenching,  the  vision  of  a  desolated  house.  Now,  his  eyes 
rested  upon  the  American.  The  shadow  of  death  lifted.  He 
saw  his  brother  in  the  eyes  that  held  him — his  brother,  and 
it  seemed  the  Son  of  Man  smiled  there  behind  the  tears. 
.      He  smiled  back  like  a  weary  child.     Peace  came  to 


him,  lustrous  from  the  shadow,   for  lo  !  his  field  was  ploughed 
and  children  sang  in  his  house. 

When  Morning  laughingly  calls  Fallows  an  anarchist 
he  replies :  "That's  it,  John.  Anarchy.  In  the  name 
of  Fatherland,  Russia  murders  a  hundred  thousand 
workmen  out  here  in  Asia.  In  answer  a  few  men  and 
women  gather  together  in  a  Petersburg  cellar,  saying, 
'We  are  fools,  not  heroes.  When  we  fight  again  it  will 
be  for  our  country'  ": 

"We  are  alive,  John.  Lowenkampf  is  alive.  But  he  who 
spoke  to  me  this  day,  who  came  forth  so  blithely  to  die  in 
my  arms  (his  woman  sleeps  ill  tonight  in  the  midst  of  her 
babes),  and  he  is  lying  out  in  the  rain,  his  face  turned  up  to 
the  rain.  God  damn  the  fat  reptile  that  calls  itself  Father- 
land !  .  .  .  But.  I  say  to  you,  that  we're  come  nearly 
to  the  end  of  the  prince  and  pauper  business  on  this  planet. 
The  soul  of  the  Ploughman  was  heard  today — as  long  ago 
they  heard  the  Soul  of  the  Carpenter.  .  .  .  He  is  lying 
out  there  in  the  millet — his  face  turned  up  to  the  rain.  Yet 
I  say  to  you,  John,  there's  more  life  in  him  this  hour  than 
in  his  Tsar  and  all   the  princes  of  the  blood." 

Morning  writes  his  great  story  of  the  battle  and  sets 
off  alone  on  his  desperate  journey  to  America  in  the 
hope  of  reaching  home  before  the  mails  shall  carry  the 
details  of  the  great  event.  He  fights  single-handed  with 
Chinese  brigands  and  rides  his  wounded  horse  to  death. 
At  Tongu  he  finds  that  there  is  a  steamer  for  Japan, 
but  that  only  coolies  are  allowed  to  take  passage  on 
her.    He  appeals  to  the  agent  to  smuggle  him  on  board: 

"I  left  Liaoyang  the  night  of  the  third.  I  rode  a  good 
horse  to  death — along  the  Taitse,  over  the  Hun  and  the  Liao. 
I  rode  through  the  Hun  huises  twice.  I  was  all  cut  up  and 
beaten — the  horse  went  over  backward  in  the  Hun,  and  in  the 
gut  on  the  bank  of  the  Liao.  ...  I  was  in  Liaoyang 
for  the  battle.  I  was  there  four  months  waiting  for  the 
battle.  They  took  my  storjr — hundred  thousand  words — the 
Hun  huises  did,  in  the  fight  on  the  Liao  bank.  The  horse 
killed  herself  running  with  me  .  .  .  but  I've  got  it  all 
in  my  head — the  story.  I'll  get  to  the  States  with  it  before 
any  mail — before  any  other  man.  It's  all  in  my  head — the 
whole  Russian  end.  I  can  write  it  again  on  the  ship  to  the 
States  in  three  weeks.  .  .  .  IVe  got  to  get  off  tonight. 
You're  the  one  to  help  me.      .      .      .      See  these " 

Morning  opened  his  shirt  and  then  started  to  undo  his 
legging. 

"For  God's  sake  don't.  .  .  .  But  you'll  die  on  the 
deck " 

"No,  the  only  way  to  kill  me  would  be  to  wall  me  up — so 
I  couldn't  keep  moving." 

"I'll  go  down  to  the  river  with  you  in  a  few  minutes." 

And  then  he  had  John  Morning  sobbing  on  his  shoulders. 

On  Morning's  arrival  at  San  Francisco  we  are  intro- 
duced to  the  woman  of  the  story.  He  has  placed  his 
narrative  of  the  battle  and  half  delirious  from  wounds 
and  exhaustion  he  is  resting  in  his  room  when  the  door 
opens  a  little  and  a  voice  says,  "Is  there  a  sick  Ameri- 
can soldier  in  here?"  It  is  Betty  Berry,  who  explains 
presently  that  women  know  what  the  men  need,  the 
men  who  have  "come  home  so  numbed  with  loneliness 
that  they  have  forgotten  what  they  need" : 

"Was  it  hard  for  you  to  knock  and  speak — that  first  mo- 
ment ?" 

"Yes." 

"Do — do   any   of  the   soldiers  ever  misunderstand?" 

"No— ^  " 

"That's  fine  of  them,"  he  granted. 

"They  couldn't  when  one  has  no  thought,  only  to  be  kind 
to  them " 

"You   think   they  see   that   at   once?" 

"They  must." 

"A  man  doesn't  know  all  about  soldiers  simply  because  he 
'soldiers'  with  them,"  Morning  said. 

"And    then " 

"Yes " 

"They  look  at  me  and  it's  very  plain  that  I  come  just  to  be 
good  to  them.  .  .  .  They  think  of  me  in  the  same  way 
as  a  Salvation  Army  lassie  or  a  missionary " 

"Now,  that's  queer,"  said  he.  "It  didn't  occur  to  me  at 
all.     It  would  never  come  to  me  to  ask  you  to  leave  a  tract." 

"And  I  didn't  feel  like  a  missionary,  either.  .  .  .  Now 
it's   all  cleared  again.     I   must  go." 

When  Morning  goes  to  New  York  he  finds  Fallows, 
who  gives  an  account  of  his  mission  to  Russia  in  ful- 
fillment of  the  promise  that  he  had  given  the  Russian 
soldier.  He  had  found  the  wife  and  the  mother  and 
had  supplied  their  needs  as  a  messenger  from  the  hus- 
band and  the  son  who  would  never  come  home  any 
more: 

"I  had  been  a  sick  man,  mentally  and  morally,  too,  sick 
with  ego  and  intellect — a  nasty  sickness.  But  one  could  not 
look,  feeling  the  joy  in  which  I  lived,  upon  the  snows  of  the 
foothills,  nor  afar  through  the  yellow  winter  noons  to  the 
gilded  summits  of  the  Bosks;  one  could  not  look  into  the  eyes 
of  the  children,  the  last  vestige  of  hunger  pallor  gone  from 
them  ;  one  could  not  talk  of  tohacco-and-sausage  with  the  old 
man  by  his  fireside  ;  nor  watch  the  mysterious  great  givings 
of  the  two  mothers — their  whole  lives  giving — pure  instru- 
ments of  giving — passionate  givers,  they  were  ;  givers  of  lite 
and  preservers  of  life — I  say,  men,  one  could  not  live  in  this 
purity  and  not  put  away  such  evil  and  cruel  things. 
As  the  sickness  of  the  blood  went  from  me — so  that  sickness 
of  mind.  .  .  .  And,  I  tell  you,  we  were  ready  as  a  house 
could  be,  when  the  news  came  officially  that  our  Ploughman 
was  among  the  missing  from  the  battle  of  Liaoyang. 

"It  was  sharper  than  any  winter  night.  We  stood  in  the 
cabin  and  wept  together.  Then  in  the  hush — the  real  thought 
of  it  all  come  to  one — to  whom,  do  you  think?  .  .  .  She 
was  on  her  knees — the  old  mother — praying  for  the  other 
peasant  cabins  in  Russia — the  thousands  of  others  from  which 
a  son  and  husband  was  gone — 'cabins  to  which  the  good  God 
has  not  sent  such  a  friend.'  ...  I  tell  you,  men,  all 
the  evil  of  past  days  seemed  washed  from  me  in  that  hour. 
And  that  is  my  home.  The  old  horse  and  T 
opened  the  fields  again  in  the  springtime.)" 

The  influence  exercised  by  Fallows  over  John  Morn- 
ing is  one  about  which  there  will  necessarily  be  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  It  gives  the  author  an  opportunity 
for  the  expression  of  the  mysticism  that  is  always  to  be 
found  in  his  stories  and  that  mav  be  said  to  constitute 
one  of  their  greatest  charms.  Morning  has  now  be- 
come engaged  to  Betty  Berry,  and  Fallows  sets  him- 
self to  work  to  break  the  betrothal.  To  attempt  a 
synopsis  of  the  Fallows  philosoohy  would  be  unfair  to 
the  author,  but  a  single  extract  will  suffice  to  show  its 


nature.  Morning  explains  that  when  Betty  first  came 
to  his  room  in  San  Francisco  "it  was  as  if  she  brought 
with  her  the  better  part  of  myself" : 

It  was  the  peace  and  mystery  a  woman  always  brings  to 
a  sick  man.  .  .  .  Your  woman  is  your  genius,  John. 
Any  rival  will  stifle  and  defame  it.  It's  the  woman  in  a  man 
that  makes  him  a  prophet  or  a  great  artist.  Your  ego  is  mas- 
culine ;  your  soul  is  feminine.  When  you  learn  to  keep  the 
ego  out  of  the  brain,  and  use  the  soul,  you  will  become  an 
instrument,  more  or  less  perfect,  for  eternal  utterances. 
When  you  achieve  the  union  of  the  man  and  woman  in  you — 
that  will  be  your  illumination.  You  will  have  emerged  into 
the  larger  consciousness.  You  are  not  so  far  as  you  think 
from  that  high  noon-light.  If  you  should  take  a  woman  in 
the  human  way,  you  will  not  achieve  in  this  life  the  higher 
marriage,  of  which  the  union  of  two  is  but  a  symbol.  That 
would  be  turning  back,  with  the  spiritual  glory  in  your  eyes — 
back  to  the  shadow  of  flesh. 

Later  on  we  find  Fallows  explaining  to  Betty  Berry 
herself  that  if  John  Morning  is  to  give  his  life  to 
humanity  his  love  for  humanity  must  be  undivided.  If 
he  loves  a  woman  "he  can  not  receive  that  greater  love 
which  he  must  give  men": 

I  can  make  my  story  very  short  for  you.  Miss  Berry.  Your 
listening  makes  it  clearer  than  ever  to  me.  I  see  what  men 
mean  when  they  say  they  can  write  to  women.  Yes.  I  see  it. 
.  John  Morning  has  made  ready  his  cup.  It  will  be 
filled  with  the  water  of  life — to  be  carried  to  men.  But  John 
Morning  must  feel  first  the  torture  of  the  thirst  of  men. 

Every  misery  he  has  known  has  brought  him  nearer  to 
this  realization  ;  days  here  among  the  dregs  of  the  city  ;  days 
of  hideous  light  and  shadow  ;  days  on  the  China  Sea,  sitting 
with  coolies  crowded  so  they  could  not  move :  days  afield, 
and  the  perils  ;  days  alone  in  his  little  cabin  on  the  hill ;  sick- 
ness, failures,  hatreds  from  men,  the  answering  hatred  of 
his  fleshly  heart — all  these  have  knit  him  with  men  and 
brought   him  understanding. 

He  has  been  down  among  men.  Suffering  has  graven  his 
mind  with  the  mysteries  of  the  fallen.  You  must  have  un- 
derstanding to  have  compassion.  In  John  Morning  the  love 
of  God  will  pass  through  human  deeps  to  men.  Deep  calls  to 
deep.  He  will  meet  the  lowest  face  to  face.  He  will  bring 
to  the  deepest  down  man  the  only  authority  such  a  man  can 
recognize — that  of  having  been  there  in  the  body.  And  the 
thrill  of  rising  will  be  told.  Those  who  listen  and  read  will 
know  that  he  has  been  there,  and  see  that  he  is  risen.  He 
will  tell  how  the  water  of  life  came  to  him — and  flooded  over 
him,  and  healed  his  miseries  and  pains.  The  splendid  shining 
authority  of  it  will  rise  from  his  face  and  from  his  book. 

And  men  won't  be  the  same  after  reading  and  listening ; 
(nor  women  who  receive  more  quickly  and  passionately) — 
women  won't  be  the  same.  Women  will  see  that  those  who 
suffer  most  are  the  real  elect  of  this  world.  It's  wonderful 
to  make  women  listen,  Miss  Berry,  for  their  children  bring 
back  the  story. 

It  isn't  that  John  Morning  must  turn  to  love  God.  I  don't 
mean  that.  He  must  receive  the  love  of  God  and  give 
it  to  men.  To  be  able  to  listen  and  to  receive  with  a 
trained  instrument  of  expression,  and  then  to  turn 
the  message  to  the  service  of  men — that's  a  World- 
Man's  work.  John  Morning  will  do  it — if  he  loves  humanity 
enough.  He's  the  only  living  man  I  know  who  has  a  chance. 
He  will  achieve  almost  perfect  instrumentation.  He  will  ex- 
press what  men  need  most  to  know  in  terms  of  art  and  action. 
The  love  of  God  must  have  man  to  manifest  it,  and  that's 
John  Morning's  work — if  he  loves  humanity  enough  to  make 
her   his  bride. 

The  average  reader,  perhaps  all  readers,  will  think 
that  such  a  philosophy  as  this  is  a  mistake.  It  would 
seem  that  the  breaking  of  a  pledge  is  but  a  poor  be- 
ginning to  that  service  of  humanity  to  which  John 
Morning  aspires  and  that  a  fulfillment  of  all  obligations 
must  be  the  necessary  preliminary  to  the  larger  work. 
But  the  defect  is  a  small  one  in  a  novel  of  such  ex- 
traordinary power,  a  novel  that  for  earnestness,  in- 
tensity, and  originality  deserves  a  place  in  the  front 
rank  of  modern  fiction.  It  is  as  good  as  "Routledge 
Rides  Alone."     It  could  hardly  be  better. 

Down-  Among  Men".  By  Will  Levington  Comfort. 
New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company;  $1.25  net. 

Although-  a  railway  now  connects  Damascus  with 
Beirut,  it  has  introduced  no  great  change  in  the  cus- 
toms of  the  natives  and  their  mode  of  living.  The 
streets  in  the  newer  quarters  are  fairly  broad  and  clean, 
but  the  older  streets,  while  broad  enough,  are  dirty  and 
the  houses  dilapidated.  The  city,  with  an  estimated 
population  of  300,000,  lies  in  a  fertile  plain  2300  feet 
above  sea  level.  Gardens,  orchards,  and  groves  sur- 
round it  and  give  to  the  city  a  very  beautiful  appear- 
ance when  viewed  from  a  distance. 

^t^ 

During  the  past  few  years  the  pineapple  industry  of 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  has  experienced  considerable  de- 
velopment, causing  it  to  rank  second  to  that  of  sugar. 
At  present  there  are  about  7000  acres  on  the  islands 
planted  to  pineapples.  And  although  they  are  grown 
on  nearly  all  of  the  islands  of  the  group,  by  far  the 
larger  part  of  the  acreage  is  on  the  island  of  Oahu. 
The  fresh  or  raw  fruit,  proportionately  small  in  quan- 
tity, is  distributed  only  to  points  in  the  United  States. 

Afghans  have  a  penchant  for  musical  instruments, 
and  the  wealthier  classes  import  some  costly  makes. 
though  occasionally  their  manner  of  using  them  is  some- 
what startling  to  more  civilized  eyes.  It  is  of  record 
that  an  Afghan  nobleman  sent  out  to  Europe  for  a 
grand  piano,  and  on  its  arrival  had  all  the  lower  part 
of  it  cut  off,  as  he  found  it  most  convenient  to  play  it 
while  squatting  on  the  floor. 


The  township  of  Brookhaven,  Long  Island,  claims 
to  be  the  richest  in  the  world.  In  its  three  banks 
farmers  have  $16,000,000  on  deposit.  The  per  capita 
worth  of  the  residents,  counting,  man.  woman,  and 
child,  is  $1500. 

■■  ■ 

The  gathering;  and  selling  of  acorn?  is 
in  Arkansas  to  supply  Eastern  nurscn 
tcrial  for  forest  planting. 
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THE   LATEST  BOOKS. 

The  Passionate  Friends. 
Mr.  H..G.  Wells  chooses  a  somewhat  novel 
way  to  set  forth  a  philosophy  that  is  not 
novel.  He  puts  his  story  into  the  mouth  of 
Stephen  Stratton,  who  tells  it  halt  as  warning 
and  half  as  confession  for  the  benefit  of  his 
son.  then  a  child. 

Mr.  Wells  intends  of  course  to  paint  a  pic- 
ture of  a  social  evil  and  then  to  ask  us  in- 
ferentially  what  we  propose  to  do  about  it. 
Frankly  we  don't  know  what  we  can  do  obout 
it  unless  and  until  it  shall  be  possible  to 
persuade  young  people  to  keep  the  moral  law 
and  to  resist  the  persuasion  that  they  have  a 
right  to  do  whatever  they  happen  to  want  to 
do.  Stephen,  when  little  more  than  a  boy. 
falls  in  love  with  Lady  Mary,  and  as  she  also 
falls  in  love  with  him  he  naturally  supposes 
that  they  will  be  married.  But  Lady  Mary 
is  distinctly  modern,  which  means  all  sons 
of  unpleasant  things.  She  says:  "I  don't 
want  to  become  some  one's  certain  possession, 
to  be  just  usual  and  familiar  to  any  one." 
Moreover  she  points  out  to  Stephen  that  his 
material  prospects  are  somewhat  slim  and  that 
she  needs  all  kind  of  things  that  only  a  con- 
siderable income  can  buy.  So  Stephen  goes 
off  to  the  South  African  war  and  Lady  Mary 
marries  a  man  whom  she  does  not  love  but 
who  is  rich  enough  to  give  her  all  that  she 
wants.  And  it  may  be  said  that  Lady  Mary's 
wants  fill  a  large  part  of  her  horizon. 

We  know  exactly  what  will  happen.  It 
alwaj's  does  happen.  Mary'  does  not  love  her 
husband  and  she  does  love  Stephen,  and  she 
corresponds  with  him  regularly  and  upon  her 
own  initiative.  When  he  comes  back  from  the 
war  they  meet  secretly,  and  eventually  there 
is  a  liaison,  which  is  described  in  the  most 
delicate  manner  and  as  though  it  were  almost 
some  kind  of  a  religious  rite  but  that  is  sim- 
ply a  passionate  intrigue.  And  to  make  mat- 
ters worse  Stephen  himself  has  now  married 
a  woman  who  is  a  great  deal  too  good  for 
him  and  to  whom  he  is  heartlessly  unfaithful. 
Thenceforward  the  story  becomes  a  glorified 
divorce  case.  There  is  not  actually  a  divorce, 
for  Lady  Mary's  husband  discovers  what  is 
going  on  and  as  the  readiest  way  out  of  the 
whole  sorry*  mess  Lady  Mary  commits .  sui- 
cide. Then  we  have  a  sort  of  concluding 
scene  when  the  husband  meets  the  lover. 
"Stratton,"  he  says,  "we  two — we  killed  her. 
We  tore  her  to  pieces  between  us. 

Now  it  is  hard  to  see  wherein  lies  the 
problem  except  the  eternal  problem  of  human 
vice.  In  fact  there  is  no  problem  except  on 
the  theory  that  the  gratification  of  passion  is 
a  sacred  duty  and  that  human  organizations 
must  be  so  modified  as  to  facilitate  the 
process.  If  Lady  Mary  happened  to  live  in 
the  slums  we  should  say  that  she  was  a  sort 
of  harlot,  but  as  she  is  educated,  and  wealthy, 
and  therefore  somewhat  beyond  the  reach  ot 
speech  in  the  vernacular,  we  say  that  she  is 
one  of  those  beings  with  "a  sense  of  fine 
things  entangled  and  stifled  and  unable  to 
free  themselves  from  the  ancient  limiting  jeal- 
ousies which  law  and  custom  embody."'  It  is 
surprising  how  the  Ten  Commandments,  and 
especially  the  Seventh,  become  modified  by 
caste-  And  we  are  still  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  Ten  Commandments  are  the  best  of 
all   remedies  for  such  problems  as  these. 

The  Passionate  Fbiends.  By  H.  G.  Wells. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers;  §1.35  net. 


Colonial  Architecture. 
This  fine  work,  avowedly  written  for  "those 
about  to  build,"  may  be  confidently  recom- 
mended as  a  corrective  of  some  of  the  con- 
fused architecture  now  so  much'  in  vogue, 
and  especially  so  in  the  West.  The  authors 
describe  their  work  as  containing  the  "best 
examples,  domestic,  municipal,  and  institu- 
tional, in  Pennsylvania,  Xew  Jersey,  and  Dela- 
ware, with  observations  upon  the  local  build- 
ing art  of  the  eighteenth  century"-"  The 
reader  is  warned,  moreover,  that  the  purpose 
of  the  book  is  strictly  architectural,  and  nei- 
ther social,  historical,  nor  patriotic  The 
buildings  themselves  are  considered  without 
reference  to  the  people  who  lived  in  them  or 
the  great  events  of  which  they  may  have 
been  the  witness.  It  is  well  that  such  a  work 
as  this  should  be  done  now  before  the  de- 
structive work  of  "improvement"  has  effaced 
the  buildings  of  the  past.  The  real  estate 
man  is  in  the  field  with  his  transformations 
which  result  in  "ugliness  abject,"  and  as  a 
consequence  the  old  colonial  architecture  is 
being  swept  away,  and  with  no  more  than 
an  "impotent  sentiment"  to  voice  its  protest. 
It  must  suffice  to  say  that  the  book  is  all  that 
it  professes  to  be.  and  more,  and  that  its  two 
hundred  and  seven  illustrations  are  triumphs 
of  the  art  of  the  photographer. 

Coloxial  Architecture   for    Those   About   to 

Build.      By  Herbert    C.    Wise    and    H.    Ferdinand 

Bcidlcman.  Philadelphia:    J.    B.    Lippincott    Com- 
pany. 

After  All. 

Miss  Cholmondeley  is  too  good  a  writer  to 

descend     to     the     utterly     commonplace,     and 

her  story  will  hold  the  attention  of 

Tmed   novel   reader,   whose   demands 

;  -warily    not    exacting.      "After    AH" 

ms    the    fate    of   a    girl    who    has   been 

ken  by  the  treachery  and  evil  intention 

man    whom    she    had   believed    would 


marry'  her  and  who,  in  a  sort  of  rebound, 
consents  to  go  off  with  another  man,  an  ec- 
centric young  wastrel  who  owns  race-horses 
and  obeys  his  impulses.  The  old  style  of  ro- 
mantic ethics  would  have  demanded  the  de- 
struction of  the  girl,  but  the  modern  novelist 
intercedes  with  Providence  and  is  more  mer- 
ciful In  this  case  the  girl  is  saved  through 
the  mental  breakdown  of  her  companion,  and 
she  lives  to  love  again  and  to  experience 
many  things  which  are  duly  set  forth. 

After    All.       By    Mary     Cholmondeley.       New 
York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  $1.35  net. 


Oriental  Rugs. 
The  information  on  the  subject  of  Oriental 
rugs  given  to  us  by  Mr.  Walter  A.  Hawley  is 
abundant  justification  for  so  fine  and  elaborate 
a  work  as  the  one  that  has  just  come  from 
his  pen.  He  tells  us  that  five  hundred  dollars 
per  square  foot  is  a  fair  price  for  some  an- 
tique woolen  rugs  and  that  a  thousand  dollars 
a  square  foot  is  a  fair  price  for  some  antique 
silk  rugs,  and  that  these  values  consist  not 
so  much  in  the  antiquity  of  the  rugs  or  in 
their  rarity,  but  in  their  artistic  beauty. 
They  are  works  of  art  woven  in  the  days 
when  Michelangelo,  Titian,  Rubens,  and  Rem- 
brandt -were  busy  in  their  studios ;  they  are 
as  rare  as  the  paintings  by  those  masters,  and 
they  are  comparable  with  them  in  beauty  and 
artistic  conception. 

Certainly  Mr.  Hawley  leaves  nothing  un- 
said in  his  substantial  volume.  It  must  prove 
alike  a  treasure  to  the  collector  and  to  the 
student.  In  the  course  of  his  sixteen  chap- 
ters he  tells  us  of  the  lands  from  which  these 
rugs  come,  the  materials  used  in  their  manu- 
facture, their  dyes,  designs,  and  symbols. 
The  aim  of  the  Oriental  rug,  he  says,  is  to 
express  the  inner  spirit  which  underlies  na- 
ture. It  is  actually  a  form  of  mysticism  and 
to  be  understood  in  its  fullness  only  by  the 
mystic  Other  departments  of  his  book  are 
devoted  to  Persian  rugs.  Asia  Minor  rugs. 
Central  Asiatic  rugs,  Indian  rugs,  and  Chi- 
nese rugs.  From  the  practical  point  of  view 
of  the  collector  perhaps  his  most  important 
chapters  are  devoted  to  the  distinguishing  and 
the  purchase  of  nigs,  chapters  based  on  so 
much  intimate  knowledge  and  so  clearly  ex- 
pressed as  to  be  invaluable.  Xor  must  we 
forget  the  eleven  sumptuous  full-page  plates 
in  color  and  the  eighty-  half-tone  engravings 
and  four  maps  which  add  so  much  to  the 
attractiveness  of  the  volume. 

Oriental  Rugs,  Antique  and  Modern.  By 
Walter  A  Hawley.  New  York:  John  Lane  Com- 
pany;  $7.50  net. 

Mother's  Son. 

Beulah  Marie  Dix  has  not  yet  done  a  better 
novel  than  "The  Fighting  Blade,"  but 
"Mother's  Son"  is  nearly  as  good.  She  tells 
the  story  of  a  young  German  officer  who  has 
got  himself  into  disgrace  in  his  own  country 
and  who  comes  to  Xew  York.  Von  Mehring 
has  not  only  committed  the  unpardonable  ot- 
fense  of  affronting  a  superior  officer,  but  he 
has  also  the  reputation  in  his  own  country  of 
being  something  of  a  "sissy,"  or  in  other 
words  a  "mother's  son."  In  America  his  so- 
cial descent  is  a  rapid  one  and  includes  dish- 
washing and  various  forms  of  menial  employ- 
ment until  at  last  he  finds  refuge  with  a  num- 
ber of  Germans  of  established  position  who 
shelter  him  and  find  him  work.  In  the  Leiss- 
ner's  house  he  meets  Betty,  who  has  already 
figured  in  other  stories  by  the  same  author, 
and  we  are  allowed  to  guess  that  Betty  will 
eventually  fall  in  love  with  Mehring  and  that 
the  youth  himself  is  destined  to  prove  that  he 
is  a  good  deal  more  of  a  man  than  may  be 
assumed  from  first  impressions. 

The  plot  itself  is  not  a  very  robust  one, 
nor  perhaps  intended  to  be.  The  author 
shows  her  capacity  in  character  delineation, 
a  branch  of  the  novel-writing  art  that  is 
usually  neglected  in  favor  of  the  easier  meth- 
ods that  consist  of  incident  and  nothing  else. 
As  in  the  case  of  "The  Fighting  Blade,"  she 
has  constructed  a  character  that  is  so  well 
defined  and  so  fascinating  as  to  live  in  the 
memory*  long  after  the  book  has  been  read. 
It  is  in  every  way  an  admirable  piece  of 
work. 

Mother's  Sox.  Bv  Beulah  Marie  Dix.  New 
York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.;  §1.35  net. 


cerns  itself  with  art  it  is  of  course  facile 
princeps.  He  shows  us  the  whole  extent  to 
w-hich  the  Christian  creeds  have  been  pic- 
tured by  the  artist,  how  their  conceptions 
have  varied  from  age  to  age,  and  the  wealth 
and  variety  of  the  inspiration  that  they  have 
summoned  to  their  aid.  The  extraordinary 
analytic  instinct  that  we  have  associated  with 
Mr.  La  Farge's  name  is  shown  here  to  the 
best  advantage.  He  tells  us  not  only  what 
pictures  are  admirable,  but  why  they  are  ad- 
mirable. He  regrets  that  out  of  thousands  of 
religious  pictures  he  must  take  only  a  hand- 
ful, but  the  handful  is  certainly  well  selected 
and  excellently  dealt  with.  Eight  full-page 
plates  add  largely  to  the  beauty  and  the  value 
of  the  book. 

The  Gospel  Story  in  Art.     By  John  La  Farge. 
New  York;   The  Macmillan   Company:   $5  net. 


The  Gospel  Story  in  Art. 

Mr.  John  La  Farge  was  well  qualified — no 
man  more  so — to  write  of  art.  Whether  he 
was  so  well  qualified  to  write  on  religion  is 
quite  another  matter,  and  we  may  even  re- 
gret that  he  has  not  more  clearly  defined 
and  limited  his  mission.  Thus  we  are  told 
that  the  Xew  Testament  writer  in  Greek  was 
obliged  to  use  Pagan  words  for  his  Jewish  and 
Christian  ideas,  and  that  when  he  began  to 
make  pictures  he  was  compelled  to  use  Pagan 
symbols,  and  for  the  same  reason,  that  he 
had  no  choice.  We  have  even  a  suggestion 
that  the  human  face  itself  has  changed  as  a 
result  of  feeling  that  "had  not  until  then  per- 
meated humanity."  What  feelings  are  these? 
At  least  they  do  not  seem  in  any  way  to  have 
permeated  human  action,  if  we  may  judge 
from  crime,  insanity,  and  armaments.  A  still 
more  surprising  statement  is  to  the  effect  that 
the  spiritual  teachings  of  the  ancient  world 
did  not  include  love  as  among  the  necessities 
of  the  souL 

But   so    far   as    Mr.    La    Farge's    work    con- 


The  Island  of  Stairs 
Cyrus  Townsend  Brady  has  given  us  a  good 
story  of  adventure,  but  one  that  is  evidently 
based  on  "Treasure  Island."  But  whereas 
Stevenson  found  that  he  could  dispense  with 
a  heroine — and  it  is  only  a  master  of  fiction 
that  can  dispense  with  a  heroine — Mr.  Brady 
supplies  us  with  a  young  English  lady  of  per 
haps  a  century  ago  who  finds  that  she  is  left 
penniless  by  the  death  of  her  father  and  who 
determines  to  go  in  quest  of  a  treasure  of  which 
the  whereabouts  are  indicated  in  an  old  chart 
that  has  been  in  the  family  for  years.  She 
is  accompanied  by  a  sort  of  family  retainer 
who  knows  something  of  seamanship  and  who 
surreptitiously  adds  his  own  savings  to  the 
insignificant  amount  of  money  possessed  by 
the  lady  herself.  Of  course  there  is  a  mutiny 
among  the  crew  when  they  find  that  treasure 
is  the  goal,  and  then  we  have  a  succession 
of  the  usual  adventures  associated  with  the 
South  Seas  and  the  quest  for  hidden  gold. 
It  is  a  capitally  told  story  of  its  kind,  and 
with  enough  hairbreadth  escapes  to  satisfy 
the  most  fastidious. 

The  t5land  of  the  Stairs.  By  Cyrus  Town- 
send  Bradv.  Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.; 
$1.35    net. 


DOWN  AMONG  MEN 

By  WILL  LEVINGTON  COMFORT 

Is  one  of  the  real  big  books  of  the 
year.  It  is  one  of  the  list  of  100, 
and  should  be  read  by  everybody. 

You  will  find  it  one  of  the  worth- 
while books,  and  it  will  alwavs 
occupy  a  prominent  place  in  your 
library. 

Order  h  by  mail.    We'll 
send  it  at  once. 

Price  $1.25  net 


Briefer  Reviews. 
George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.  have  published  an 
attractive  book  for  boys  under  the  title  of 
''Brave  Deeds  of  Revolutionary-  Soldiers,"  by 
Robert  B.  Duncan.  The  stories  are  of  his- 
torical characters  and  they  are  told  with  ac- 
curacy and  energy.     Price,  $1.50  net, 

Edith  Ogden  Harrison,  already  well  know-n 
as  a  writer  of  fine  stories,  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  "The  Enchanted  House,"  a  collec- 
tion of  admirable  fairy"  tales  with  colored 
illustrations  by  Frederick  Richardson.  It  is 
published  by  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.  Price, 
$1.25    net. 

"Joe,  the  Book  Farmer,"  by  Garrard  Harris 
(Harper  &  Brothers  ;  $1  net),  is  the  story  of 
a  boy  who  decides  to  make  a  success  of  corn 
raising  and  who  does  it  with  the  aid  of  intelli- 
gence and  energy.  The  story  is  brightly  told 
and  w^ith  a  moral  that  is  all  the  better  for 
being  inconspicuous. 

"The  Townsend  Twins,  Camp  Directors," 
by  Warren  L.  Eldred  (Century  Company ; 
$1.25  net),  is  a  story*  of  a  summer  spent  in 
the  Adirondacks  and  of  all  the  delights  of  the 
camping  party.  The  merit  of  all  such  stories 
is  less  in  the  story  itself  than  in  the  manner 
of  the  telling,  and  in  this  respect  the  author 
is  to  the  manner  born. 

Among  the  best  type  of  boys'  books  is 
"Flamehair  the  Skald,"  bv  H.  Bedford 
Jones  (A.  C  McClurg  &  Co. ;  $1.20  net).  The 
author  has  drawn  on  the  material  of  the  old 
Norse  sagas  and  of  that  part  of  them  that  re- 
lates to  the  days  of  Harald  Hardrede.  He 
has  told  a  thoroughly  good  story  and  as  his- 
torically accurate  as  such  a  story  can  be. 

"Jesus  Said,"  selected  and  arranged  by 
Frances  E.  Lord,  is  otherwise  described  as 
"questions  of  life  answered  by  the   One  who 


alone  speaks  with  authority."  It  consists  of 
extracts  from  the  sayings  of  Jesus,  but  it  is 
hard  to  see  why  this  should  be  read  by  any 
one  unwilling  to  read  the  Xew  Testament  it- 
self. It  is  published  by  Sherman,  French  & 
Co.     Price,  75  cents  net. 

John  Kendrick  Bangs  is  always  welcome 
and  there  should  therefore  be  no  doubts  of 
an  audience  for  "A  Line  o'  Cheer  for  Each 
Day  o'  the  Year,"  just  published  by  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.  ($1.25  net).  Mr.  Bangs  has 
written  a  verse  for  each  day  of  the  year — 
humorous,  gay,  grave,  and  philosophical,  and 
it  may  be  said  that  none  of  his  verses  fall 
below  his  well-known  standard. 

The  Yukon  before  the  coming  of  the  white 
man  is  the  setting  of  "The  Chief  of  the 
Ranges,"  by  H.  A.  Cody  (George  H.  Doran 
Company;  $1.25  net).  The  characters  are  In- 
dians and  traders  and  the  heroine  is  the 
daughter  of  the  chief.  It  is  a  well-told  story 
of  strong  deeds,  long  trails,  sudden  revenges, 
and  rescues  equally  as  sudden.  In  every*  wa>' 
a  good  book  for  a  boy  and  also  for  the  boy's 
father. 

Byron  E.  Veatch  has  written  an  attractive 
little  love  story*  under  the  title  of  "Next 
Christmas"  (Browne  &  Howell  Company;  50 
cents  net).  He  tells  us  of  a  middle-aged  man 
who  becomes  cold  and  hard,  but  who 
eventually  returns  to  spend  Christmas  in  his 
Xew  Hampshire  home  and  finds  his  boyhood 
sweetheart  still  watting  for  him.  Stories  of 
the  softening  of  a  human  heart  can  hardly 
fail  to  be  artistic,  and  this  one  is  unusually 
so. 

The  Burlington  Library,  now  in  course  of 
issue  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co..  has  been  en- 
riched by  the  addition  of  "The  Poems  of 
John  Keats,"  wTith  twenty-four  illustrations 
in  color  by  Averil  Burleigh.  The  Burlington 
Library  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  book- 
lovers,  not  only  for  the  literary  value  of  its 
reprints,  which  is  in  every  case  very  high, 
but  also  for  the  delicacy  of  its  mechanical 
workmanship  and  its  exceptionally  good  illus- 
trations.    The  price  is  SI. 25  net. 

The  Fairy  Book  Series,  edited  by  Andrew 
Lang,  now  numbers  some  twenty-five  volumes, 
the  latest  addition  being  "The  Strange  Story' 
Book,"  by  Mrs.  Lang,  with  a  portrait  of  An- 
drew Lang,  twelve  colored  plates,  and  eighteen 
other  illustrations.  The  name  either  of  An- 
drew Lang  or  of  Mrs.  Lang  on  the  title-page 
of  a  book  is  satisfactory  evidence  that  it  is 
as  good  as  skill  and  competence  can  make  it, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  particular 
volume  is  as  good  as  any.  The  series  is  pub- 
lished by  the  Macmillan  Company  and  the 
usual  price  is  $1.60,  although  some  of  the 
volumes  are  valued  at  a  higher  figure. 


WE  can  put  you  "  shoul- 
der   to    shoulder"    with 
the  most  exclusive  crea- 
tions that  were  ever  originated 
in  Evening  Clothes. 

Priced  $40  to  $60 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Precious  Stones. 
When  Mr.  Kunz  wrote  his  great  book  on 
the  pearl  he  probably  established  himself  as 
the  chief  authority  on  precious  stones.  Now 
comes  another  remarkable  volume  that  places 
him  easily  beyond  the  reach  of  challenge, 
although  in  this  case  he  has  devoted  his  re- 
searches rather  to  the  "curious  lore"  asso- 
ciated with  the  stones  than  to  the  stones  them- 
selves. He  says  that  his  book  is  "a  description 
of  their  sentiments  and  folklore,  superstitions, 
symbolism,  mysticism,  use  in  medicine,  protec- 
tion, prevention,  religion,  and  divination, 
crystal-gazing,  birth  stones,  lucky  stones  and 
talismans,  astral,  zodiacal,  and  planetary."  It 
is  a  formidable  inquiry  and  its  results  are 
presented  with  a  display  of  knowledge  that  is 
at  least  a  proof  of  industry  and  enthusiasm. 
May  it  be  suggested  that  Mr.  Kunz  him- 
self believes  in  a  good  many  of  these  super- 
stitions in  spite  of  his  efforts  to  preserve  the 
"correct"  attitude  toward  such  matters  ?  His 
whole  book  is  pervaded  by  a  certain  sugges- 
tion that,  after  all,  there  may  be  "something 
in  it."  For  example,  he  credits  Mine.  Catulle 
Mendes  with  a  "super-subtle  sense"  because 
she  believes  that  her  jewels  have  a  disposition 
to  change  color  when  she  neglects  to  wear 
them,  and  he  shows  always  a  kindly  dispo- 
sition to  find  excuses  and  reasons  even  for 
the  cruder  forms  of  belief.  After  all,  there 
are  many  forms  of  superstition  that  are  no 
more  than  an  unreasoned  recognition  of  the 
existence  of  the  finer  forces  of  nature  that 
have  not  yet  been  brought  within  the  field  of 
science.  Telepathy,  for  example,  was  a  super- 
stition twenty  years  ago,  but  it  is  only  igno- 
rance that  calls  it  a  superstition  today.  And 
certainly  the  discovery  of  radium  and  of 
radio-active  substances  may  justify  us  in  a 
theory  that  there  are  mineral  emanations  still 
more   subtle. 

But  however  that  may  be,  Mr.  Kunz  has 
written  a  delightful  book,  and  one  that  seems 
to  include  the  whole  stock  of  available  ma- 
terial. And  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  will  be 
read  not  only  as  a  contribution  to  the  study 
of  superstition,  but  by  a  considerable  number 
of  persons  whose  beliefs  are  considerably 
more  extensive  than  they  may  think  it  wise 
to  avow. 

The  Curious  Lore  of  Precious  Stones.  By 
George  Frederick  Kunz,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  D.  Sc. 
With  86*  illustrations.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott   Company. 

Mont-Saint-Michel  and  Chartres. 

We  can  hardly  be  sufficiently  grateful  to 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects  for  their 
gallant  rescue  of  Mr.  Henry  Adams's  work 
on  Mont-Saint-Michel.  Mr.  Henry  Cram  in 
his  introduction  says  that  he  was  "profoundly 
convinced  that  this  privately  printed,  jeal- 
ously guarded  volume  should  be  withdrawn 
from  its  hiding-place  among  the  biblio- 
graphical treasures  of  collectors  and  ama- 
teurs and  given  that  wide  publicity  demanded 
alike  by  its  intrinsic  nature  and  the  cause  it 
could  so  admirably  serve."  It  is  certain  that 
those  who  now  see  the  book  for  the  first 
time  will  be  surprised  that  such  a  value 
should  have  been  so  close  to  oblivion,  however 
much  they  may  admire  the  modesty  that 
printed  it  for  private  circulation  only  and  that 
protested  against  its  re-issue  as  "unnecessary 
and  uncalled  for." 

Mr.  Adams's  book  is  very  much  more  than 
the  history  of  a  church.  It  is  also  the  his- 
tory of  an  epoch,  and  it  is  history  displayed 
in  the  form  of  a  moving  picture.  The  author 
has  an  enviable  power  to  blend  his  conscious- 
ness with  that  of  the  age  of  which  he  writes 
and  to  carry  his  reader  with  him  into  the 
charmed  circle.  For  example,  in  speaking  of 
the  building  of  the  Abbey,  he  says  : 

For  the  moment,  we  are  helping  to  quarry 
granite  for  the  Abbey  Church,  and  to  haul  it 
to  the  Mount,  or  load  it  on  our  boat.  We 
never  fail  to  make  our  annual  pilgrimage  to 
the  Mount  on  the  Arcangel's  Day,  October  16. 
We  expect  to  be  called  out  for  new  campaign 
which  Duke  William  threatens  against  Brit- 
tany, and  we  hear  stories  that  Harold  the 
Saxon,  the  powerful  Earl  of  Essex  in  Eng- 
land, is  a  guest,  or,  as  some  say,  a  prisoner 
or  a  hostage,  at  the  Duke's  Court,  and  will  go 
with  us  on  the  campaign.     The  year  is   1058. 

Never  did  historian  cover  a  wider  range 
than  Mr.  Adams  or  deal  more  competently 
with  every  aspect  of  his  task.  Statecraft,  ar- 
chitecture, religion,  mysticism,  all  appear  on 
his  pages,  and  he  writes  as  an  expert  upon 
each  and  all  of  them  and  with  a  literary 
touch  so  dainty  and  delicate  as  to  charm  and 
fascinate.  Probably  there  would  be  no  one 
to  challenge  the  statement  that  no  better 
book  of  its  kind  has  ever  been  written. 

Mont-Saint-Michel  and  Chartres.  By  Heniy 
Adams.  Illustrated.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company. 

Molly  Beamish. 
Those  who  have  read  "The  Blue  Lagoon" 
will  be  inclined  to  regret  the  author's  dis- 
position to  indulge  in  the  light  and  fanciful 
sketch  that  holds  the  attention  for  half  an 
hour  and  is  then  forgotten  forever.  Molly 
Beamish  is  an  Irish  girl  who  speaks  the  stage 
variety  of  the  language  and  who  meets  her 
fate  by  giving  sanctuary  to  a  young  blood  who 
has  played  the  highwayman  for  fun  and  who 
finds    that   the   results   are   by    no    means   fun. 


Molly  is  in  a  very  impoverished  state  and 
she  will  lose  her  social  position  forever  un- 
less she  can  go  to  the  party  at  Lady  Dexter's 
and  so  meet  the  Marchioness  of  Blagdon.  Of 
course  she  gets  her  way,  and  by  means  of  an 
expedient  devised  by  the  amateur  highway- 
man, and  everything  turns  out  joyously  and 
unexpectedly. 

Molly    Beamish.      By    H.    De    Vere    Stacpoole. 
New  York:  Duffield  &  Co.;  $1.25  net. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
The    Century    Company    reports    new    print- 
ings   of    Harry    A.    Franck's    "A    Vagabond 
Journey   Around   the   World"   and   "Zone    Po- 
liceman   88." 

Miss  Eleanor  Hallowell  Abbott,  in  private 
life  Mrs.  Fordyce  Coburn,  the  wife  of  a 
Lowell,  Massachusetts,  physician,  author  of 
"The  White  Linen  Nurse,"  "Molly  Make- 
Believe,"  and  many  popular  magazine  stories, 
turns  for  recreation  almost  entirely  to  out- 
door life.  She  is  specially  fond  of  hunting, 
fishing,  tennis,   and  horseback  riding. 

Unlike  many  modern  writers,  Rupert  S. 
Holland,  author  of  "Historic  Adventures," 
prefers  the  pen  to  the  typewriter.  He  has 
tried  both,  but  finds  that  a  writer  is  more 
apt  to  consider  his  words  carefully  and  re- 
vise more  faithfully  as  he  goes  along  if  he 
has  pen  in  hand  than  if  his  sentences  are 
typed  as  rapidly  as  he  frames  them. 

Henry  Holt  &  Co.  have  contracted  to  fol- 
low early  in  January  Mr.  Clayton  Hamilton's 
"Theory  of  the  Theatre,"  already  in  its 
fourth  edition,  with  his  "Studies  in  Stage- 
craft." The  first  article  in  the  book  bears 
the  quaint  title  of  "The  New  Art  of  Making 
Plays,"  which  is  a  quotation  from  Calderon 
which  shows  that  even  in  his  time  the  art  was 
looked  upon  as  new. 

Two  of  the  season's  biographies  now  in 
their  third  printing  are  "The  Memoirs  of  Li 
Hung  Chang"  and  "Letters  and  Recollections 
of  Alexander  Agassiz,"  both  published  by  the 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

Henry  Holt  &  Co.  announce  that  they  are 
about  to  publish  the  January  number  of  a 
new  quarterly,  The  Unpopular  Review.  They 
have  been  led  to  it  because  there  are  afloat 
such  an  unprecedented  number  of  agreeable 
fallacies  that  there  is  great  need  for  the  dis- 
semination of  some  disagreeable  truths,  and 
they  expect  to  do  enough  of  that  to  make 
their  Review  unpopular  among  that  large  ma- 
jority of  the  public  which  is  fond  of  the 
agreeable   fallacies. 

"Studies  in  Milton  and  an  Essay  on  Poetry" 
will  soon  be  published  by  Moffat,  Yard  &  Co. 
The  author  is  Alden  Sampson,  M.  A.  (Haver- 
ford  College  and  Harvard  University).  The 
first  of  the  three  essays  which  compose  this 
volume  deals  with  the  middle  period  of  Mil- 
ton's poetical  life,  and  is  a  study  of  his  evo- 
lution as  a  poet  and  of  the  various  circum- 
stances which  shaped  and  brought  to  its  final 
effectiveness  his  life-long  purpose  to  write  a 
great  epic  poem  "such  as  the  world  would  not 
willingly  let  it  die." 

The  immediate  publication  is  announced  of 
"The  New  Dawn,"  a  novel  by  Agnes  C.  Laut. 
This  new  story  is  the  author's  first  novel 
since  1910.  The  story  is  intensely  modern 
in  its  theme,  and  the  characters  represent  a 
strong  man  who  lets  nothing  stand  in  the  way 
of  his   success. 

President  William  de  Witt  Hyde's  "Quest 
of  the  Best"  and  Mrs.  Harriet  T.  Comstock's 
"Camp  Brave  Pine,"  both  of  which  books  were 
published  by  the  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company 
in  September,  have  gone  into  second  editions. 
The  Crowells  also  announce  new  printings  of 
President  Wilson's  "The  Free  Life,"  Dr.  C. 
E.  Jefferson's  "Things  Fundamental,"  Charles 
Brodie  Patterson's  "A  New  Heaven  and  a 
New  Earth,"  and  Orison  Swett  Marden's 
"Training  for  Efficiency."  A  new  edition  has 
just  been  issued  for  England  of  Dr.  Marden's 
"Every  Man  a  King." 

Clarence  Budington  Kelland,  who  has  to  his 
credit  two  of  this  season's  books,  "Thirty 
Pieces  of  Silver"  and  "Mark  Tidd,"  has  been 
lawyer,  reporter,  Sunday  editor,  and  maga- 
zine staff  writer.  He  graduated  from  the  De- 
troit College  of  Law  in   1902. 

A  London  paper,  commenting  upon  the 
standing  of  Thomas  Hardy  with  his  towns- 
people, says  :  "In  point  of  fact  the  presence 
of  Thomas  Hardy — a  legend  to  the  great 
world — means  practically  nothing  to  the  life 
of  Dorchester.  Its  farmers,  factors,  shop- 
keepers, keen,  plump,  rosy,  practical  men, 
who  are  hard  as  nails  at  a  bargain  and  'do 
themselves  well,'  look  upon  Thomas  Hardy 
as  the  son  of  his  father  and  the  brother  of 
his  brother.  They  know  dimly  that  he  has 
'made  a  good  thing  out  of  book-writing.' 
They  respect  him.  They  are  proud  to  know 
that  the  world  rings  with  his  fame.  But 
they   wonder   why." 

Sir  William  Crookes,  author  of  the  book 
"Diamonds,"  as  well  as  a  famous  scientist, 
has  recently  been  chosen  as  the  new  presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Society.  The  London 
Graphic  of  November  15  has  a  cartoon  of 
him  with  the  facetious  caption :  "The  post 
he    will    no    doubt    fill    with    his    accustomed 


'Radiant  Energy.'  "  In  his  work  on  "Dia- 
monds" the  great  chemist  has  given  the  sub- 
ject closest  attention  both  in  the  laboratory 
and  on   the   South   African  fields. 

In  the  heart  of  Virginia,  some  fifteen  miles 
southwest  of  Charlottesville,  lie  the  Ragged 
Mountains,  once  celebrated  by  Edgar  Allan 
Poe  in  "A  Tale  of  the  Ragged  Mountains." 
Now,  after  many  years,  this  strange  tract  of 
country  has  reappeared  in  literature,  in  Har- 
riet T.  Comstock's  "A  Son  of  the  Hills,"  just 
published  by   Doubleday,   Page  cc  Co. 

Mr.  Francis  Grierson,  musical  genius  and 
author  of  "The  Valley  of  Shadows,"  recently 
arrived  in  New  York  for  his  first  visit  in 
twenty-three  years.  In  spite  of  his  long  resi- 
dence in  France,  Russia,  and  England  he  re- 
tains his  American  citizenship  and  his  Ameri- 
can accent.  He  spent  his  boyhood  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  prairie,  was  an  aide  to  General 
Fremont,  and  when  twenty  toured  the  capi- 
tals of  Europe,  playing  for  royalty  and  being 
entertained  by  Bismarck  of  Germany  and 
Alexander   II   in   Russia. 

Frederick  Townsend  Martin's  book  of  so- 
ciety recollections,  "Things  I  Remember," 
has  met  with  such  success  in  London  that 
a  second  edition  has  just  been  printed  to  meet 
the  urgent  demand. 

In  the  list  of  "The  Hundred  Best  Books  of 
the  Year,"  selected  by  a  committee  of  the 
department  of  English,  Columbia  University, 
for  the  New  York  Times,  the  John  Lane 
Company  was  represented  by  four  titles:  "The 
Life  and  Letters  of  William  Corbett  in  Eng- 
land and  America,"  by  Lewis  Melville;  "An- 
thony Trollope,"  by  T.  H.  S.  Escott ;  "Stella 
Maris,"  by  William  J.  Locke,  and  "Vital  Lies," 
by  Vernon  Lee. 


New/  Books  Received. 

The  Best  Stories  in  the  World.  Compiled 
and  edited  by  Thomas  L.  Masson.  New  York: 
Doubleday,   Page  S:   Co.;    ?1    net. 

A    substantial    reservoir    of   jokes. 

The    Sunset    Road.       By    Jane    G.    A.     CarLer. 
New  York:  Sherman,  French  &  Co.;  $1  net. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

Progressive  Principles.  By  Theodore  Roose- 
velt. New  York:  Progressive  National  Service; 
$1    net. 

Selections  from  addresses  made  during  the 
presidential  campaign  of    1912. 

Popular  Government.  By  William  Howard 
Taft.  New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press;  $1.15 
net. 

A  series  of  essays  and  addresses  on  some  of 
the  problems  of  the  day. 

Questions  of  Public  Policy.  New  Haven: 
Yale  University  Press;  $1.25  net. 

Page  lectures  delivered  at  Sheffield  Scientific 
School,  Yale  University. 

The  Power  of  Ideals  in  American  History. 
By  Ephraim  D.  Adams.  New  Haven:  Yale  Uni- 
versity   Press;    $1.15    net. 

An    historical    speculation. 

Chronicles  of  Old  Riverby.  By  Jane  Felton 
Sampson.     Boston:   Sherman,  French  &  Co.;  $1.25 

net. 

Some    local    sketches. 

Earth  Hunger  and  Other  Essays.  By  the 
late  William  Graham  Sumner,  LL.  D.  Edited  by 
Albert  Galloway  Keller,  Ph.  D.  New  Haven: 
Yale   University   Press;    $2.25    net. 

Lectures  and  writings,  many  of  which  are  now 
published  for  the   first  time. 

Old  World  Love  Stories.  Translated  from 
the  old  French  by  Eugene  Mason.  New  York: 
E.  P.   Dutton  &  Co.;   $3   net. 

From  the  lays  of  Marie  de  France  and  other 
mediaeval  romances  and  legends.  With  illustra- 
tions  and   decorations  by    Reginald    L.    Knowles. 

Alps  and  Sanctuaries.  By  Samuel  Butler. 
New  York:  E.  P.    Dutton  &  Co.;   $2  net. 

Piedmont  and  the  Canton  Ticino.  New  and  en- 
larged   edition,    with    author's    revision    and    index. 

Queen  Elizabeth.  By  Gladys  E.  Locke,  M.  A. 
Boston:   Sherman,  French  &  Co.;  $1.50. 


Various    scenes    and    events 
majesty. 


the    life    of    her 


Above  the  Shame  of  Circumstance.  By  Ger- 
trude Capen  Whitney.  Boston:  Sherman,  French 
&  Co.;   $1.50  net. 

A  novel. 

Magic.      By  G.   K.    Chesterton.      New   York:    G. 
P.   Putnam's  Sons;   $1    net. 
A   play. 

The  Enchanted  House.  By  Edith  Ogden  Har- 
rison.    Chicago:  A.   C.  McClurg  &  Co.;   $1.25  net. 

A  collection  of  fairy  stories  with  illustrations 
by   Frederick  Richardson. 

The  Gift.     By  Margaret  Douglas  Rogers.     Cin- 
cinnati:   Stewart  &  Kidd  Company. 
A    play. 

Short    Plays.      By     Marv     Macrailtan.      Cincin- 
nati:   Stewart  &  Kidd  Company. 
Ten  short  dramas. 

Christina  of  Denmark,  Duchess  of  Milan  and 
Lorraine.  By  Julia  Cartwright,  New  York:  E. 
P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $6  net. 

Historical  biography. 

America's  Conquest  of  Europe.  By  David 
Starr  Jordan.  Boston:  American  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation ;    75   cents  net. 

"The  conquest  of  the  world  by  the  ideals  of 
internationlism  and  democracy  marks  the  coming 
of  universal   peace." 

Social  Ideals  of  a  Free  Church.  Edited  by 
Elmer  Severance  Forbes.  Boston:  American  Uni- 
tarian Association;    $1   net 

Sketches  by  various  authors  of  what  the 
churches   might   do. 

Freedom  as'd  the  Churches.  Edited  by 
Charles  W.  Wendte,  D.  D.  Boston:  American 
Unitarian  Association;   $1    net. 

The  contributions  of  American  churches  to  re- 
ligious and   civil   liberty. 

John  Millington  Synge  and  the  Irish  The- 
atre. By  Maurice  Bourgeois.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan    Company ;    $2.50    net. 

A  systematic  study  of  his  life  and  writings  in 
their  relation  to  the  Irish  theatre   at  large. 

The  Story  of  Helga.  By  Rudolph  Herzog. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.35  net. 

A  novel.  Authorized  English  version  by  Adele 
Lewisohn. 

The  Wolf  of  Gubbio.  By  Josephine  Preston 
Peabodv.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Compauy; 
$1.10  net. 

A  play    in  three  acts. 

The  Facts  About  Shakespeare.  By  W.  A. 
Neilson.  Ph.  D.,  and  A.  H.  Thorndike,  Ph.  D., 
L.  H.  D.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company; 
35   cents  net. 

Issued  in   the   Tudor    Shakespeare. 

The  Suburban  Garden  Guide.  By  Parker 
Thayer  Barnes.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany;  50  cents  net. 

Issued   in  the  Countryside  Manuals. 

A  Ltttle  Dreaming.     By  Fenton  Johnson.     Chi- 
cago:  The  Peterson  Linotyping  Company. 
A  volume  of  verse  by  a  colored  poet. 

'Studies  in  Milton  and  An  Essay  on  Poetry. 
By  Alden  Sampson,  A.  M.  New  York:  Moffat, 
Yard  &   Co.;   ?2  net. 
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The    Moon-Maiden.      By    Frances    Reed    Gibson. 
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New  York:   Charles  Scribner's   Sons;   $1.50   net. 
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The  Ethical  Aspects  of  Evolution.  By  John 
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'THE  LITTLE  PARISIENNE." 


The  male  theatre-goer,  in  spite  of  being  a 
citizen  in  this  land  of  democracy,  is  much 
more  keenly  interested  in  the  appraisement 
of  Gaby  Deslys's  physical  attractions  because 
a  king  was  charmed  by  them.  Or  perhaps  it 
was  by  her  mental  attractions.  But  has  Gaby 
any  mental  attractions?  Whenever  I  try  to 
outline  in  my  mind  the  sort  of  individuality 
she  conveys  in  her  stage  work  I  am  brought 
to  pause.  Except,  perhaps,  in  one  respect. 
Gaby  wishes  to  surprise,  to  startle,  to  shock. 
There  isn't  one  atom  of  suggestion  in  her 
make-up.  That  subtle  gaminerie  of  Yvette 
Guilbert's,  for  instance,  that  has  charmed 
wise  men,  is  not  one  of  the  qualities  that  has 
brought  her  to  notice. 

She  is,  after  all,  nothing  but  a  vulgar  little 
cabaret  entertainer,  and,  except  in  the  matter 
of  dancing  and  clothes,  doesn't  hold  out  for 
a  complete  evening's  entertainment.  In  fact 
part  of  the  time  Gaby  was  obliged  to  sit  still, 
exhibiting  her  expensive  self,  her  sky-cleaving 
head-dresses,  and  her  priceless  costumes, 
while  lesser,  and  not  particularly  interesting 
people  went  through  their  specialties.  But 
she  can  dance,  and  dance  she  does  with  a  sort 
of  steely  energy  and  ardor,  with  a  frenzy  of 
leaps  and  whirls,  and  with  a  completeness  of 
erotic  abandon  that  has  a  rather  exciting 
effect  on  her  audience. 

Perhaps  we  can  deduce  a  character-trait 
from  that.  She  is.  perhaps,  an  extremist  by 
temperament,  and  if  it  is  true  that  she  loves 
-money,  it  may  be  because  she  does  not  love 
anything — that  is  any  strictly  material  thing, 
for  she  is  preeminently  a  luxurious  little  ma- 
terialist— in  moderation.  She  is  not  stingy, 
however,  in  the  matter  of  sharing  applause 
with  her  fellow-dancer,  Harry  Pilcer,  who, 
being  a  mere  male,  is  featured  in  smaller 
print,  but  who  is  nevertheless,  as  Gaby  tacitly 
pointed  out  to  the  audience  frantically  ap- 
plauding their  first  whirlwind  dance,  much  the 
superior  of  the  two  :  indeed  an  unusual,  even 
marvelous  dancer.  Mr.  Pilcer  favored  the 
audience  with  a  specimen  of  his  abilities  early 
in  the  programme,  dancing  with  terrific  aban- 
don, almost  as  if  intoxicated  with  the  ecstasy 
of  motion,  and  actually  indescribable  in  the 
eccentricity  and  unconventionality  of  his 
method.  He  is  very  spasmodic  and  unex- 
pected, making  wild  leaps,  frantic  rushes, 
with  sudden  abrupt  arrestings  of  his  mad 
motion  in  a  manner  that  showed  wonderful 
control.  For  in  all  this  exhibition  of  appar- 
ently wild,  unbridled  motion  the  man  is  as 
certain  and  accurate  in  the  aim  of  his  frantic 
leaps,  circlings,  and  plunges  as  the  move- 
ments of  well-oiled  machinery.  The  first  ap- 
plause of  the  audience  didn't  half  do  him 
justice.  They  were  then  given  over  to  the 
pleasures  of  anticipation,  as  Gaby — it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  tack  on  the  surname  to 
this  frivolous  little  bit  of  Parisianism — hadn't 
yet  come  on  the  scene. 

Everybody  drew  a  breath  of  appeased 
curiosity  when  Gaby  finally  made  her  ap- 
pearance, clad  in  a  rainbow  costume  com- 
posed of  embroidered  lavender  net,  an  In- 
dian scarf  edged  with  ermine,  a  cherry- 
colored  mantle  of  silk  brocade  trimmed  with 
rich  fur,  and  a  spreading  head-dress  shaped 
like  an  Indian's  war  crest.  A  huge  diamond 
buckle  in  the  centre  of  this  dynamic  head- 
gear clasped  a  cluster  of  cherry-colored 
plumes  which  towered  aloft,  adding  about 
one-quarter  to  the  stature  of  the  little 
Parisian. 

Gaby  has  learned  to  speak  English,  and 
does  so  with  markedly  Continental  inflections. 
Still  she  does  not  slight  her  lines,  as  she  is 
naturally  energetic,  and  one  gets  what  she 
says.  Her  singing  is  rather  colorless,  she  is 
not  personally  alluring,  and  in  the  dialogue 
she  failed  to  scintillate  or  charm.  In  the 
matter  of  looks  I  should  say  that  in  her 
softer  years,  before  her  delicate  features  had 
hardened  and  become  slightly  haggard  either 
through  ill-health  or  burning  the  candle  at 
both  ends,  she  must  have  been  radiantly 
pretty.  She  is  a  very  artificial  looking 
blonde.  Since  her  hair  stays  on  her  head  in 
her  frenzied  dance,  presumably  it  grows  there. 
Her  strong  points  i  in  looks)  are  her  profile 
and  her  figure,  of  which  latter  she  makes  most 
generou-  revelations.  She  is  delicately  con- 
toured ;  probably  once  upon  a  time  she  had 
the  charm  of  a  fragile  girlish  beauty  which 
ed  :nen  by  its  provocative  contrast  to 
le  of  life  and  thought.  But  she  has 
She  reminded  me  of  Beauty  in 
jman,"  fading  away  in  the  mephitic 
re  of  revelry  that  had  killed  or 
sway   Modesty.     For  it   is  manifestly 


impossible  to  imagine  a  cabaret  performer 
retaining  the  delicate  charm  of  her  girlish 
beauty. 

Gaby  has  now  become  a  kind  of  human 
curio,  to  us  in  America,  at  least.  Probably 
in  Europe  they  take  her  very  calmly  or  don't 
take  her  at  all.  She  is  not  a  work  of  art, 
and  I  must  admit  that  I  got  tired  of  her  be- 
fore the  evening  was  over.  So  did  some  of 
the  men.      But  so   did   not  others. 

But  the  piece  was  too  long.  "The  Little 
Parisienne"  has  no  great  comedy  element.  A 
long,  presumably  funny  scene  is  filled  out  by 
some  clowning  between  two  dairy  maids.  The 
girls  who  did  it  no  doubt  deserve  credit  for 
rising  to  the  occasion.  But  they  are  mere 
beginners  in  this  sort  of  thing,  and  the  inter- 
lude was  not  particularly  entertaining.  How- 
ever, people  as  expensive  as  Gaby  Deslys  and 
Harry  Pilcer  must  be  sufficient  in  themselves, 
and  we  can  scarcely  expect  that  they  need 
be  surrounded  by  a  complete  company  of  first- 
class  people.  But  musical  comedy  without  a 
really  funny  comedian  can  be  duller  than  a 
sermon,  and  Gaby's  twelve  costume  changes 
were  needed  to  brighten  the  fiat  places  in  the 
piece.  They  were  certainly  gay  and  startling 
enough  to  succeed.  An  actress  with  less  in- 
stinct for  clothes  might  easily  be  submerged 
under  such  a  tide  of  millinery,  but  Gaby  has 
an  additional  great  asset  to  join  to  those  al- 
ready mentioned.  She  is  an  eye-riveter  when 
she   is   on   the   stage. 

In  reviewing  one's  impression  of  Gaby  one 
finds  it  impossible  to  image  her  without  the 
accompaniment  of  her  eccentric  skirts,  which 
in  the  beginning  were  slit  skirts  gone  mad. 
and  as  the  play  progressed  gradually  dwindled 
in  area  until  they  became  merely  a  few  vague 
but  gorgeous  tatters  hanging  around  her  ex- 
ceedingly shapely  calves.  Women  who  love 
beautiful  or  priceless  or  sensational  clothes 
will  probably  derive  intense  pleasure  from  the 
varied  display  of  Gaby's  wardrobe.  Paquin 
made  them,  Etienne  Drian  designed  them,  and 
women  of  fashion  will  worship  them.  Let 
us  hope,  however,  that  they  will  not  emulate 
Gaby  in  the  matter  of  her  attenuated  skirts, 
nor  in  the  height  of  that  three-storied  crim- 
son hat,  with  its  four-story  crest  of  plumes : 
but  the  leopard-skin  coat,  with  its  carefully 
careless  arrangement  of  terminal  tails  or 
strips  dangling  over  her  attenuated  draperies, 
is  a  dream. 

The  music  of  "The  Little  Parisienne," 
which  is  by  a  European  composer,  Felix  Al- 
bini  by  name,  is  pretty,  sprightly,  and  full  of 
expressive  adaptations  to  the  dialogue.  But 
the  made-over  and  no  doubt  carefully  modi- 
fied and  expurgated  book  is  neither  bright 
nor  entertaining. 

The  chorus  girls  are  very  handsomely  clad 
and  good  dancers.  They  probably  emulate 
Gaby  in  their  make-up,  which  seems  rather 
over-emphasized,  and  gives  them  a  more 
prononcc  appearance  tharr  usual.  The  com- 
pany is  entirely  tame  and  unremarkable,  with 
the   exception   of  Harry  Pilcer. 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  mention  that  Gaby 
changed  her  clothes  so  many  times  that  I  lost 
count.  She  would  drift  off  the  stage  attired 
in  a  bright-hued  costume,  set  off  with  a  huge 
hat  whose  brim  was  composed  of  stiff  black 
feathers  radiating  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel, 
and  reenter  covered  in  a  sheath-like  mantel 
of  black  and  blue,  and  a  close-fitting  black 
velvet  toque,  with  a  feather  like  a  liberty- 
pole.  She  would  casually  shed  some  princely 
outer  garment  that  made  her  look  like  the 
heroine  of  a  mephitic  French  romance,  and 
stand  revealed  in  a  delicate  costume  suitable 
to  a  blue-and-white  ingenue. 

In  fact  as  a  fashion  show  the  shrewd  Gaby 
is  going  to  give  her  feminine  patrons  every 
cent  of  their  money's  worth. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 
-*♦*- 

Cyril  Maude  began  his  career  on  a  Cana- 
dian farm.  As  he  worked  he  dreamed  of 
fame — he  wanted  to  become  an  actor.  The 
call  at  last  grew  so  insistent  that  he  left  On- 
tario and  followed  his  star.  His  early  dra- 
matic experiences  in  America  did  not  lack 
variety  or  excitement.  Leaving  Ontario,  he 
came  to  this  country  and  obtained  an  engage- 
ment with  the  late  Daniel  Bandmann's  travel- 
ing company.  He  first  appeared  as  a  servant 
in  "East  Lynne"  at  Denver.  During  the  next 
few  months  he  played  many  parts  in  many 
cities  right  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  Finally  he 
found  himself  one  ol  a  disbanded  company 
in  San  Francisco.  He  made  his  way  back  to 
New  York  on  an  immigrant  train,  the  trip 
taking  nine  not  very  merry  days.  From  Xew 
York  he  returned  to  London. 


Bernard  Shaw  has  not  had  such  good  luck 
in  Berlin  with  "Androcles  and  the  Lion"  as 
he  recently  had  with  "Pygmalion."  In  the 
press  notices  of  the  piece  the  expression  of 
"pot-house  tomfoolery"  is  the  one  which  re- 
curs most  frequently.  One  critic  declares  that, 
though  "Androcles"'  is  one  of  Mr.  Shaw's 
shortest  comedies,  it  is  too  long  by  half.  An- 
other accuses  him  of  introducing  "crass  banali- 
ties" into  his  dialogue,  and  wounding  with  his 
"trivial  views"  all  those  "who  possess  the 
smallest  trace  of  ethical  tact."  A  third  says 
that  "this  time  the  ridiculous  figure  is  Shaw 
himself,  who,  with  all  his  feuilleton  wit,  stands 
before  the  problem  of  this  supernatural  idea 
like  Dandv  in  dress  clothes  in  front  of  Mont 
Blanc." 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


Beatrice  Cenci. 
Who    stealeth    down    the    turret-stair 
In    raiment   white    and    floating    hair? 
The  moon   is  hid,  the  stars  are  pale, 
The  night-wind  hath   forgot  to  wail. 
Like  to  a  priestess  seemeth  she 
Addressed  to  some  dread  ministry. 
What   solemn   sacrifice    or   rite 
Comes  she  to  celebrate  this  night? 
A  deed  of  Hell,  and  yet  of  Heaven, 
Into  these  slender  hands  is  given. 
Blood  must  she   spill,   but  evil  blood 
As    evil    as   hath    ever    flowed. 
Xow  entereth  she  the  moonlit  room, 
A  bed  in  brightness  'mid  the  gloom; 
Whereon  an   old   man    slumbers   deep 
Ab,  God,  how  well  the  wicked  sleep! 
But  a  faint  breathing  all  she  hears, 
As  silently  the  couch  she  nears. 
Xow  the  bright  dagger  at  her  breast 
She  plucks  from  out  her  maiden  vest. 
Why  hesitates  she?  and  a  space 
Uncertain   stands  above  that   face? 
Is  it  some  memory  of  youth. 
That  brings  upon  her  heart  this  ruth? 
Some  far-off  picture  that  she  sees, 
When  she  was  dandled  on  his  knees? 
Is  it  the  hair,  so  utter  white. 
Hair  that  should  seem  a  holy  sight  ? 
Then  the  red  shame  leaps  to  her  heart. 
And    furious   thoughts   again    upstart. 
O'er  bim  she  leans;   no  eyelid  he 
Stirs  as  tho'  warned  of  destiny. 

What  cry   was   that?     A  single  cry, 
That  pierced  the  palace  to  the  sky? 
And  then  came  down  a  silence  deep, 
Yet  had  each  sleeper  leapt  from  sleep. 
And  wandering  lights  and  hurrying  feet 
Hither   and    thither   shadows    fleet 
But  she  in  silence  pure   and  clean 
Passed  to  her  chamber  all   unseen. 
-From    "Lyrics   and  Dramas,"    by   Stephen    Phil- 
lips. 


Dance  of  tbe  Sunbeams. 
When  morning  is  high  o'er  the  hilltops, 

On  river  and  stream  and  lake, 
Wherever  a  young  breeze  whispers, 

The  sun-clad  dancers  wake. 

One  after  one  upspringing. 

They  flash  from  their  dim  retreat, 

Merry   as    running  laughter 

Is  the  news  of  their  twinkling  feet. 

Over   the    floors  of  azure 

Wherever  the  wind  flaws  run. 

Sparkling,    leaping,    and    racing, 
Their  antics  scatter  the  sun. 

As  long  as  the  water  ripples 
And  weather  is  clear  and  glad, 

Day  after  day  they  are  dancing, 
Xever  a  moment  sad. 

But  when  through  the  field  of  heaven 
The  wings  of  the  storm  take  flight, 

At  a  touch  of  the  flying  shadows 
They  falter  and  slip   from  sight. 

Until,   at  the  gray  day's  ending, 
As  the  squadrons  of  cloud  retire, 

They  pass  in  a  triumph  of  sunset 
With  banners  of  crimson  fire. 

— Bliss  Carman,   in   Smart  Set. 


A  Christmas  Idyl. 
Out   in   the  woodways   I    went   in  December, 

Out  in  the  woodways   I   went  with    a  lass; 
Haws  burned  as  red  as  the  glow  of  an  ember 

Over  the  white  of  the  rime  on  the  grass. 

Sudden  I  saw  what  I  took  as  a  token — 

Took  as  a  presage  of  joy,  I  avow; 
Out    from  the  cleft  of  a  bole  that  was  broken 

I    beheld    hanging    a   mistletoe   bough. 

Bees  in  the  Summer  have  honey  for  plunder; 

Boldly  they  seize  it  and  bear  it  away; 
What    are    their    thefts    to    the    sweets    captured 
under — 
Under  the  sway  of  the  mistletoe  spray! 

— Clinton   Scollard,   in    Town   Topics. 


The  Packman. 


Where  the  moor-trees  stripped  themselves  to  make 
ready 

For  the  fight  'gainst  winter's  cold, 
And    the  burn   crooned,   foaming,    in   its  peat-lined 
channel, 

Sat  a  packman  bent  and  old, 
Wrapped  in  a  cloak  as  brown  as  the  heather 

Or   the   bracken's    darkened    gold. 
And  he  cried:     "Come,  come  noo,  ma  lassie, 

Buy  a  bit  ribbon  the  day; 
Here's  a  braw    red  kerchief,    lassie. 

Come,  help  an  auld   man  on   his   way." 

Then  he  showed  me  gems  like  the  sparkling  spray- 
drops 

That    sun-flecked    waters    fling, 
And  silk  as  soft  as  the  South-wind's  wafting 

O'er  the  wakening  moor  in   Spring, 
And  I  laughed  for  joy  of  the   rare,  rich  treasure 

My  scanty  pence  could  bring. 
Then  he  cried:     "It's  braw  ye'll  be.  lassie. 

For  yer  wee  bit  o*  siller  the  day: 
Xoo,  tak*  yer  fairings,  ma  lassie. 

For  the  auld  man  gang  on  his  way." 

But  I  bore  to  my  home  soft  moss  and  bracken, 

Red    berries    all    aglow. 
And  the  spell  that  was  cast  on  them  has  fallen 

On  me.   nor  will   it  go. 
And  ever  an  old  bent  form  is  waiting, 

A  voice   is  calling  low: 
"Come   awa*   to   the  muirland,   lassie. 

Where  the   wimplin'   burnie   plays, 
Where    the    clean    wind    blaws    'mang    the    heather 

And    saft-winged    Silence   stays." 

—  Westminster   Gazette. 


The  Stratford-on-Avon  players  will  be  seen 
in  San  Francisco  in  the  near  future.  They 
will   present   a   great   Shakespearen   repertory. 
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Up  On  "The  HI" 

Up  on  "The  -Hill"  the  winter  snows  are 
flying,  ice  is  glazing  the  water's  surface, 
and  the  air  is  biting  and  exhilarating. 
Outdoor  work  has  been  suspended  until 
the  arrival  of  spring,  but  tbe  hardest  part 
of  the  job  has  been  accomplished.  Xow 
tbe  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company  can 
draw  its  breath  and  smile,  for  the  great 
Lake  Spaulding  dam  stands  towering  high 
in  the  cafion,  immovable  as  the  rock-ribbed 
mountains  themselves,  the  waters  which 
hitherto  largely  ran  to  waste  have  been 
harnessed,  and  the  Drum  power-house  is 
busy  adding  to  the  company's  great  elecLric 
power  output. 

"The  Hill"  is  the  term  applied  by  the 
company  and  its  men  to  the  Lake  Spauld- 
ing undertaking  in  general,  and  intimateiy 
associated  with  it  is  the  appellation 
CHARACTER.  To  all  who  watched  the 
"Big  Job"  grow,  step  by  step,  in  the  face 
of  difficulties  that  if  presented  to  weak  and 
irresolute  minds  might  have  appeared  in- 
surmountable, and  would  have  entailed  in- 
jurious delay,  there  was  suggested  another 
contributor  to  the  successful  result — the 
greatest   of  all — Character. 

Since  the  first  spadeful  of  earth  was 
turned  on  the  "Big  Job"  idealism  appears 
to  stand  out  in  glorious  relief.  And  in 
the  practice  of  that  idealism.  Character 
stands  out  as  the  strongest  factor. 

In  May  last,  when  things  were  going 
their  merriest,  an  accidental  overcharge 
of  powder  sent  tons  of  rock  tumbling  into 
the  gap  and  the  waters  again  flowed  over 
the  dam  site.  Momentary  consternation 
gave  way  to  determination.  Back  on  the 
job.  ere  the  smoke  had  cleared,  engineer 
and  laborer  worked  side  by  side.  Der- 
ricks went  up  as  if  by  magic,  and  what 
looked  to  be  a  catastrophe  was  turned  to 
good  account.  The  huge  boulders  that  lay 
piled  up  in  the  river-bed  were  hauled  out 
and  made  to  take  the  place  of  just  so  much 
concrete  in  the  dam.  The  "Big  Job"  went 
on  as  before. 

What  but  Character  stimulated  the  men 
in  that  hour  up  on  "The  Hill"  ?  What  but 
Character  the  dominant  factor  in  the 
achievement  of  success?  Who  shall  doubt 
the  value  of  character  in  such  an  organiza- 
tion ?  It  takes  in  every  one.  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest,  working  together  in 
a  bond  of  common  interest  for  the  com- 
mon weal.  The  general  manager  picks  the 
men  who  are  to  carry  the  "Big  Job" 
through,  and  is  with  them  day  and  night, 
in  spirit  if  not  in  person:  the  chief  en- 
gineer is  an  elder  brother  to  his  superin- 
tendents, and  they,  in  turn,  stand  in  the 
same  relation  to  their  foremen..  Perhaps 
in  the  foreman  most  of  all  is  this  sense  of 
Character  necessary.  He  must  know  even." 
man  under  him.  know  even,-  man's  strength 
and  weakness,  and  be  able  to  command  so 
well  that  his  men  will  follow  him  cheer- 
fully to  am*  length. 

So  there  has  been  something  more  than 
the  employment  of  brains,  skill,  and  hu- 
man force  in  the  "Big  Job"  on  "The  Hill." 
And  that  something — Character — makes 
the  difference  between  greatness  and 
meidocrity,  between  complete  success  and 
tbe  partial  success  which  is  part  failure. 
All  this  would  have  counted  for  little  with- 
out Character  at  even,-  point,  from  the  day 
it  manifested  itself  in  the  idea  of  a  great 
dam  at  Lake  Spaulding  to  the  present  suc- 
cess. 

Character  made  it  possible  for  the  com- 
pany to  obtain  the  millions  required  for 
the  enterprise,  and  it  is  Character  which 
will  back  the  expenditure  of  probably  ten 
millions  more  before  the  "Big  Job"  has 
been  completed  in  even-  detail  and  "Pa- 
cific Service"  extends  its  ramifications  into 
every  nook  and  cranny  of  its  territory.  Al- 
ready it  supplies  two-thirds  of  the  popula- 
tion of  California,  and  its  success  is  due 
to  one  word — Character. 
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"Widow  by  Proxy"  Continues  at  Columbia. 

"Widow  by  Proxy"  at  the  Columbia  The- 
atre gives  an  ideal  setting  to  May  Irwin's 
breezy,  mirthful  personality,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco audiences  are  giving  this  charming 
comedienne  ample  evidence  that  her  too  long 
absence  from  the  scene  of  many  of  her  for- 
mer triumphs  has  not  lessened  the  regard 
in  which  she  is  held.  Perhaps  more  than  any 
other  comedienne  of  the  time  she  gives  the 
impression  that  she  has,  all  her  days,  looked 
on  the  sunny  side  of  life;  and  those  who  en- 
joy her  acquaintance  agree  that  she  is  the 
Princess  Charming  of  her  profession. 

It  is  refreshing  to  enjoy  an  evening  of 
clean,  wholesome  mirth  presented  in  a  comedy 
that  is  well  written,  that  has  a  coherent  plot 
and  purpose,  and  that  is  acted  in  excellent 
manner.  All  this  is  provided  in  May  Irwin's 
performance  of  "Widow  by  Proxy."  In  man- 
ner of  production  and  presentation  there  is 
nothing  lacking.  The  company  is  of  excep- 
tional excellence  for  a  play  of  this  type,  and 
Clara  Blandick,  Orlando  Daly,  Marie  Burke, 
and  Joseph  Woodburn,  to  omit  other  names  in 
a  wholly  excellent  cast,  give  admirable  aid  to 
the  star. 

Miss  Irwin  will  continue  in  "Widow  by 
Proxy''  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  during  New 
Year's  week.  There  will  be  matinees  on 
Wednesday,   Saturday,    and   New   Year's   Day. 


"Little  'Women"  at  the  Cort  Theatre. 

''Little  Women"  will  be  presented  at  the 
Cort  Theatre  on  Monday  next.  Unusual  in- 
terest attaches  to  the  event  for  various  rea- 
sons, principal  among  which  is  the  fact  that 
the  novel  from  which  the  play  is  made  has 
been  more  widely  read  than  any  other  ex- 
ample of  American  fiction.  The  late  Louisa 
May  Alcott  wrote  "Little  Women"  a  round 
half-century  ago,  and  the  vitality  of  the  story 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  still  maintains 
an  annual  sale  considerably  in  excess  of  many 
new  novels  regarded  as  highly  successful. 

The  first  scene  is  in  the  living-room  of  the 
old  homestead  where  the  four  March  girls 
were  reared.  For  the  stage  representation 
a  number  of  ornaments  and  little  articles  of 
dress  which  were  in  actual  use  by  the  little 
women  in  life  have  been  lent  by  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  Alcott  family. 

It  is  claimed  that  William  A.  Brady  has 
never  sent  a  better  cast  to  the  Coast  than 
the  one  he  offers  in  "Little  Women."  In  the 
company  are  Marta  Oatman,  Jane  Marbury, 
Jean  Brae,  Ida  St.  Leon,  Lillian  Dixon,  Hen- 
rietta McDannel,  Helen  Beaumont,  Robert 
Fischer,  Frank  McEntee,  Donald  Gallaher, 
Marshall    Birmingham,    and    Selmar    Romaine. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  matinees  there  will  be  a  New  Year's 
holiday  matinee  on  Thursday  and  an  extra 
performance  on  Friday. 


Holidays  Crowd  the  Gaiety. 

Never  was  business  so  brisk  as  it  has  been 
this  past  week  at  the  Gaiety.  Christmas 
merely  seemed  to  stimulate  the  desire  on  the 
part  of  local  playgoers  to  see  a  real  holiday 
show,  for  such  the  present  Gaiety  offering  un- 
questionably is.  There  is  a  lightness,  a  frolic- 
some spirit,  a  festive  feast  of  effervescent 
foolery  about  the  whole  entertainment  that  is 
just  in  tune  with  the  times  and  everybody  is 
correspondingly   happy   in   consequence. 

But  even  if  this  were  not  so,  there  is  the 
sunshine  of  Irene  Franklin's  presence  in  "The 
Girl  at  the  Gate."  Miss  Franklin,  as  every- 
body knew  she  would,  is  repeating  her  former 
San   Francisco   triumph. 

When  you  wind  a  Victrola  and  place  the 
needle  on  the  disc,  the  performance  resulting 
is  perfect  and  uninterrupted — mechanical  pre- 
cision   combined    with    ear-delighting    melody 


Pears' 

There's  a  unique 
adaptability  about 
Pears'  Soap.  It  makes 
the  child  enjoy  its  bath, 
helps  the  mother  pre- 
serve her  complexion, 
and  the  man  of  the 
house  finds  nothing 
quite  so  good  for  sha- 
ving. 

Have  you  used  Pears* 
Soap? 

Pears'  the  soap  for  the  whole  family. 


and  song.  That  best  describes  the  gait  of 
"The  Girl  at  the  Gate,"  only  there  are  eye- 
engaging  pictures  in  addition.  The  costumes 
and  scenery  of  this  snip-snap  show  are  espe- 
cially inviting ;  tawdriness  is  taboo  at  the 
Gaiety.  A  matinee  of  Irene  Franklin  and 
"The  Girl  at  the  Gate"  will  be  given  New 
Year's  Day.  

Second  Edition  Orpheum  Road  Show. 

The  second  edition  of  the  Orpheum  Road 
Show,  which  will  be  presented  next  Sunday 
afternoon,  includes  seven  new  acts.  Cathrine 
Countiss,  an  emotional  star  of  beauty  and 
magnetic  charm,  will  appear  in  the  immensely 
successful  tabloid  playlet,  "The  Birthday 
Present."  It  tells  a  vivid  little  story  of  every- 
day life,  involving  a  beautiful  woman  who  has 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice  for  a  rich  and 
fascinating  man  of  the  world — a  typical  New 
Yorker. 

Frequenters  of  musical  comedy  concede 
Lillian  Herlein  to  be  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  capable  of  prima  donnas,  and  the  au- 
diences of  the  vaudeville  theatres  throughout 
the  East  have  unanimously  confirmed  this 
opinion. 

"The  Information  Bureau,"  which  the  Five 
Sullys,  three  men  and  two  girls,  will  intro- 
duce, is  a  combination  of  singing,  dancing, 
talking,  and  gymnastics  cleverly  blended  into 
a  twenty-minute  rapid-fire  offering. 

Lew  Hawkins,  whose  daintiness  of  dress 
and  deportment  has  earned  for  him  the  sobri- 
quet of  "The  Chesterfield  of  Minstrelsy,"  will 
entertain  with   songs  and  stories. 

The  Brads,  Frederick  and  Minita,  call  their 
act  "Sunshine  Capers."  It  is  a  melange  of 
pantomime,  contortion,  acrobatics,  and  comedy 
and  enjoys  a  high  reputation  in  Europe. 

The  Dolce  Sisters  are  a  trio  of  pretty  girls 
who  sing  pretty  songs  in  a  winsome  manner 
and  altogether  contribute  a  delightful  enter- 
tainment. 

Lennett  and  Wilson's  performance  will  con- 
sist of  a  comedy  bar  act  which  is  a  mixture 
of  pantomime  comedy  and  gymnastics.  On 
the  triple  bar  they  execute  many  novel,  daring, 
and   extraordinary   feats. 

The  only  holdover  will  be  Billy  B.  Van, 
the  Beaumont  Sisters,  and  company  in  their 
great  comedy  hit.  ''Props." 


Savoy  Has  a  Joyous  Attraction. 

That  delightful  duo  of  ne'er-do-wells,  "Mutt 
and  Jeff,"  are  back  again  at  the  Savoy  The- 
atre, cheering  up  the  multitudes  with  their 
latest  whimsicality,  "Mut  and  Jeff  in  Pana- 
ma." In  this  new  piece,  which  will  begin  its 
second  and  last  week  on  Monday,  the  favorite 
newspaper  cartoon  creations  of  Bud  Fisher 
appear  in  every  guise  imaginable,  including 
sailors,  waiters,  pseudo  secret  service  agents, 
Spanish  dancers,  and  other  unique  characters. 
There  is  lots  of  good,  clean  fun,  plenty 
of  exciting  adventure,  catchy  songs,  lively 
dances,  pretty  girls,  and  features  that  can 
only  be  seen  in  an  entertainment  of  this 
kind,  and  there  is  a  snap  and  dash  about  the 
performance  that  almost  takes  away  one's 
breath.  The  musical  interruptions  are  many 
and  timely,  the  girls  of  the  chorus  appear  in 
a  change  of  costume  almost  every  time  that 
they  come  on  the  stage,  and  the  principals  are 
clever  people  who  are  well  versed  in  musical 
comedy  work.  The  costumes  are  new  and 
beautiful,  the  electrical  effects  novel,  and  the 
scenery  is  most  pleasing  to  the  eye.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  bargain  matinees  of  Wednesday 
and  Saturday  there  will  be  special  matinees 
on   New  Year's  and  Sunday. 

The  last  performance  of  "Mutt  and  Jeff  in 
Panama"  will  take  place  Sunday,  January  4, 
and  beginning  Monday,  January  5,  "Antony 
and  Cleopatra,"  the  latest  of  Kleine's  cele- 
brated productions,  will  be  shown  for  the  first 
time   in  America. 


In  his  young  days  the  poet  Coleridge  had 
r  Uttle  love  affair  which  ended  in  disaster, 
fur  the  lady  refused  him.  In  despair  he  en- 
listed in  a  cavalry  regiment,  which  he  hoped 
would  be  ordered  on  foreign  service,  that  he 
might  end  his  blighted  career  on  the  tented 
field.  For  family  reasons  he  dropped  his  cor- 
rect name,  but  from  a  feeling  of  sentiment 
retained  the  initials  ;  so  Samuel  Taylor  Cole- 
ridge became  Private  Silas  Tompkins  Camber- 
hatch.  The  regiment  did  not  leave  the  coun- 
try, and  it  was  not  long  before  his  soul 
wearied  of  barrack  life  and  its  utter  absence 
of  romance.  His  military  life  ended  in  a  curi- 
ous fashion.  One  day  while  Coleridge  was 
doing  a  weary  sentry-go  two  officers  strolled 
past.  One  of  them  made  use  of  a  Greek  quo- 
tation, which  the  other  corrected.  The  first 
insisted  on  his  correctness,  while  the  other 
was  just  as  positive  he  was  wrong.  While 
they  disputed,  the  sentry  suddenly  presented 
arms  and  respectfully  informed  them  that 
they  were  both  in  error.  He  gave  the  exact 
quotation,  name  of  the  author,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances. If  his  musket  had  spoken  the 
hearers  could  not  have  been  more  astonished. 
The  incident  led  to  an  inquiry,  and  the  poet 
was  restored  to  the  bosom  of  his  family. 


The  next  big  musical  comedy  success  to 
be  seen  in  San  Francisco  is  the  Viennese  hit. 
"Adele."  which  has  had  an  exceptionally  fine 
run  at  the  Long  Acre  Theatre.  New  York 
City. 


THE  MUSIC  SEASON*. 

Melba  and  Kubelik  Farewell. 
The  farewell  appearance  of  the  great 
Melba-Kubelik  combination  in  this  city  is  an- 
nounced for  this,  Saturday  night,  at  Dream- 
land Rink,  when  Melba  will  sing  such  gems  as 
the  Waltz  Song  from  "Romeo  and  Juliet," 
the  "Ave  Maria"  from  Verdi's  "Otello,"  Du- 
parc's  "Chanson  Triste,"  "The  Mad  Scene" 
from  "Lucia,"  and  other  splendid  numbers, 
while  Kubelik  promises  the  Tschaikowsky 
"Concerto,"  a  Sarasate  "Gypsy  Dance,"  and  a 
jolly  "Tango"  by  Arbos.  Edmund  Burke  will 
sing  some  of  his  favorites.  The  doors  will 
be  open  at  7:30.  Next  Wednesday  afternoon, 
December  31,  at  half-past  two,  Melba  and 
Kubelik  will  give  a  special  programme  in 
Oakland  at  Ye  Liberty  Playhouse.  Tickets 
for  the  Oakland  concert  may  be  secured  at 
the  box-office   of   Ye   Liberty   Playhouse   only. 


Wilhelm  Bachaus,  Pianist,  in  Concert. 

Wilhelm  Bachaus,  the  young  piano  vir- 
tuoso, will  give  his  first  concert  in  the  West 
at  Scottish  Rite  Auditorium,  Sunday  after- 
noon, January  4.  The  programme  selected 
for  this  event  is  a  most  varied  and  beautiful 
one.  First  there  will  be  a  "Rhapsodie"  in  G 
minor  by  Brahms,  followed  by  two  gems  by 
the  old  classicist  Scarlatti.  Beethoven's  "So- 
nata Appassionata,"  a  group  of  Chopin  works, 
and  numbers  by  Schubert-Liszt,  Rachmani- 
noff, and  the  player's  own  transcription  of 
Richard  Strauss's  "Serenade"  will  complete 
the  offering. 

The  second  and  only  evening  concert  is  an- 
nounced for  Thursday  night,  January  8,  when 
Schumann's  "Papillons,"  Beethoven's  "Wald- 
stein"  Sonata,  three  Mendelssohn  works,  and 
lumbers  by  Chopin,  Liszt,  and  Paganini-Liszt 
will  be  included  in  the  programme. 

The  final  Bachaus  concert  will  be  given 
Saturday   afternoon,    January    10. 

The  sale  of  seats  for  these  concerts  will 
open  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  and  Kohler  & 
Chase's  next  Wednesday  morning,  and  mail 
orders  should  be  addressed  to  Will  L.  Greeu- 
baum.  

Kathleen  Parlow  Coming  Soon. 
Kathleen  Parlow,  violinist,  and  one  who 
may  be  claimed  rightfully  as  a  San  Fran- 
cisco product,  will  return  shortly  a  star,  and 
give  recitals  at  Native  Sons'  Hall  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  January  1 1,  and  Saturday  after- 
noon, January  17.  On  Thursday  afternoon, 
January  15,  Miss  Parlow  will  give  a  special  ( 
concert  at  the  Cort  Theatre  in  aid  of  the 
building  fund  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church.  . 

Manager  Greenbaum  announces  that  Pade- 
rewski  will  play  but  one  single  concert  in 
this  city,  and  the  date  and  place  are  Dream- 
land, Sunday  afternoon,  January  18.  On 
Tuesday  afternoon,  January  20,  Paderewski 
will  play  at  Ye  Liberty  Playhouse  in  Oak- 
land.   

Anna  Pavlowa  and  her  Imperial  Russian 
Ballet  and  Symphony  Orchestra  are  coming 
to  this  city  for  a  week's  engagement,  to  com- 
mence Monday  evening,  January  19,  at  the 
Valencia  Theatre  under  the  direction  of  Will 
L.   Greenbaum. 


In  many  states  in  the  Union  preparations 
are  being  made  to  fittingly  commemorate  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Stephen 
C.  Foster,  author  of  many  famous  Southern 
songs.  While  he  made  a  fortune  out  of  his 
songs,  he  died  almost  in  poverty.  His  lasi 
days  were  spent  in  New  York.  In  January, 
1864,  while  ill  with  fever  in  a  cheap  hotel, 
he  rose  during  the  night  for  a  drink  of  water 
— was  so  weak  that  he  fell,  striking  on  a 
broken  pitcher.  He  gashed  his  neck  and  lay 
on  the  floor  unconscious  all  night.  He  was 
taken  to  the  Bellevue  Hospital,  where  he 
died  from  fever  and  loss  of  blood  on  January 
13.  His  identity  not  being  known  at  the  hos- 
pital, his  body  lay  there  for  a  time  in  the 
morgue,  where  friends  finally  traced  it  and 
prevented  the  composer  of  so  many  sweet  and 
tender  memories  from  being  buried  as  a 
pauper.  Even  had  Stephen  Foster  left  be- 
hind nothing  but  "Old  Kentucky  Home"  he 
would  remain  dear  to  all  Americans.  One 
Sunday  afternoon,  in  the  home  of  one  of  his 
brothers,  he  sat  with  one  leg  over  the  arm 
of  a  chair,  whistling.  After  a  while  he  went 
to  a  table  and  began  writing  some  words  and 
music.  Then  he-  called  his  niece  to  the  piano 
and  together  they  tried  over  what  he  had 
first  whistled  and  then  put  down  on  paper. 
Later  in  the  day  he  arranged  it  for  quartet, 
and  in  the  evening  he,  his  niece,  and  his 
brother  went  to  a  neighbor's,  where  the  lady 
of  the  house  sang  soprano,  and  tried  over 
his  quartet.  Thus  his  most  ambitious  com- 
position. "Come  Where  My  Love  Lies  Dream- 
ing," was  written — next  to  "Kentucky 
Home"  perhaps  the  best  known  of  his  works. 
—*  — 

May  Irwin,  who  has  done  much  to  popu- 
larize the  modern  type  of  American  songs, 
has  in  her  repertory  this  season  what  she 
claims  to  be  the  four  highest  hits  of  her  ca- 
reer. Thev  are  "The  Kelleys  Arc  at  It 
Again,"  "Over  the  harden  Wall."  "1  Never 
Knew."   and   "Happy   Little   Country   Girl." 


Prizes  for  Scenarios. 
The  latest  phase  of  importance  to  develop 
in  the  "movies"  is  revealed  in  the  interna- 
tional scenario  contest  that  has  just  been  in- 
stituted by  George  Kleine,  the  rich  American 
producer  of  "Quo  Vadis"  and  "The  Last  Days 
of  Pompeii,"  and  the  Ones  Company  of  Italy, 
which  made  "Quo  Vadis."  The  Cines  Com- 
pany is  offering  prizes  ranging  from  $5000 
down  to  $20  for  the  best  scenarios  that  shall 
be  submitted  within  a  given  period,  extending 
almost  for  a  year  from  date.  In  addition  to 
this  Mr.  Kleine  personally  offers  $1000  for 
the  best  scenario  written  by  an  American. 
He  insists,  however,  that  the  American  must 
have  been  a  resident  of  the  United  States  or 
its  territories  for  the  last  five  years.  The  de- 
tails of  the  contest  are  obtainable  upon  appli- 
cation to  George  Kleine's  offices  in  New  York 
or  Chicago.  There  are  no  limitations  placed 
to  the  sources  from  which  the  scenarios  are 
drawn.  They  may  come  from  plays,  books, 
histories,  experiences,  or  may  be  complete 
creations  of  the  imagination. 


4^~\  WILHELM 

€?  BACHAUS 

-     ^^'  "The  Poet  of  the  Piano" 

SCOTTISH  RITE  AUDITORIUM 

Sunday  aft,  Jan.  4;  Thursday  eve,  Jan.  8 

and  Saturday  aft,  Jan.  10 

Tickets  $2.  $1.50.  $1,  ready  nest  Wednesday  at 
Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  and  Kohler  &  Chase's. 
Baldwin  Piano  used. 
Coming—  KATHLEEN'  PARLOW,  Violinist. 
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Safest  and  Most  Magriificent  Theatre  in  America 


Week  Beginning  this  Sunday  Afternoon 
Matinee  Every   Day 
SECOXD  EDITIOS- 

ROAD    SHOW 

Direction  Martin   Beck 
7— NEW  ACTS— 7 

CATHRIXE  COl'XTISS  and  Her  Company 
in  "The  Birthday  Present";  LILLIAN  HER- 
LEIN in  a  Singing  Novelty;  THE  FIVE 
SL'LLYS  in  "The  Information  Bureau";  LEW 
HAWKINS,  "the  Chesterfield  of  Minstrelsy"; 
THE  BRADS,  "Sunshine  Capers";  3  DOLCE 
SISTERS,  Vaudeville's  Daintiest  Singers; 
LENXETT  and  WILSON.  Comedy  Bar  Act; 
WORLD'S  NEWS  IX  MOTION"  VIEWS; 
Last  Week,  BILLY  B.  VAN,  THE  BEAU- 
MONT SISTERS  and  Company  in  the  Musical 
Comedy,    "Props." 

Evening  prices,  10c.  25c,  50c.  75c.  Box 
seats,  $1.  Matinee  prices  (except  Sundays  and 
holidays),    10c,   25c,    50c.      Phone — Douglas   70. 


COLUMBIA  THEATRE  ,&j£±' 

^^   Geary  and  Mason  Sts.    Phone  Franklin  150 

Second  and   Last   Week  Begins   Sunday  Night, 

December  28 
Matinees    Wednesday,    New    Year's    Day    and 

Saturday 
Wednesday  matinee  at  special  prices,  25c  to  $1 

MAY  IRWIN 

In    the    exhilarating    comedy    success 

WIDOW  BY  PROXY 


Coming — Otis    Skinner   in    "Kismet." 


CfJR£ 


Leading  Theatre 

Fl  T  IS  AND   MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


Last  Times  Sun.  Mat.  and  Night 

GABY  DESLYS 

Week  Beginning  MONDAY,  DEC.  29 

Mats.    Wednesday.   Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday 

WILLIAM    A.    BRADY   presents  LOUISA   M. 

ALCOTT'S    immortal    story 

LITTLE   WOMEN 

Dramatized   by    Marion  de  Forest 

Meg.    Jo,    Beth    and    Amy    brought    to    life    on 

the   stage 

Prices    at    all    performances,    25c    to    $1.50 


CAVOY  THEATRE  M<^S„£LST- 

^~   "  The  Playhouse  Beautiful "     Phone  Market  130 

Pop  Matinee  Today  and  Wednesday 

Pop.     Matinee    Today,    25c    and    50c 

Second  and  Last  Big  Week  Stars  Mon.,  Dec.  29 

Bud    Fisher's   Cartoon    Comedy    Success 

Mutt  and  Jeff  in  Panama 

The   Merriest   Show   of  the   Year 
50     Clever     People,     Catchy     Songs,     Fetching 

Dances.    Beautiful    Scenery 
Nights  3nd  New  Year's  and  Sun.  mat.,  25c  to  $1 
Com.      Mon..      Jan.      5 — Kleine's     most     stu- 
pendous   production,    "Antony   and    Cleopatra." 


I   AIFTV    O'FARRELL  ST. 
/ilL  1  I  Opposite  Orpheum 


Phone  Sutter  4141 


America's    Most    Popular    Comedienne 

IRENE  FRANKLIN 

Supported    by   60    Comedians,    Singers   and 
Dancers    in    the    Musical    Merriment 

THE  GIRL  AT  THE  GATE 

Another  $2    Worth    for    $1 

Prices — Nights,  Saturday    and    S 

nees,  25c  to  $1.  Thursday   math 
ant]   75c. 
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VANITY  FAIR. 

We  all  remember  Miss  Inez  Milholland, 
who  used  to  bend  her  Junoesque  figure  in  or- 
der to  write  "Votes  for  Women"  on  the  New 
York  sidewalks.  It  is  said  that  quite  a  num- 
ber of  people  were  immensely  impressed  by 
this  irrefutable  proof  of  feminine  capacity  for 
government,  and  even  those  who  were  only 
half  persuaded  by  the  sidewalk  performance 
were  instantly  brought  into  line  after  they 
had  seen  Miss  Milholland's  impersonation  of 
Joan  of  Arc  at  some  society  tableaux.  She  is 
said  to  have  used  the  actual  armor  once 
worn  by  the  Maid  herself,  and  when  that  be- 
came known  there  was  no  longer  a  dissenting 
voice.  Every  one  was  convinced  at  once  that 
the  opinion  of  the  average  woman  on,  let  us 
say,  direct  primaries  or  the  bank  bill  must 
necessarily  be  of  more  value  than  the 
opinions  of  any  number  of  men.  And  that, 
dearly  beloved,  is  what  passes  for  thought  in 
this  particular  year  of  grace  and  of  human 
emancipation. 

And  now  the  voice  of  Inez  is  once  more 
lifted  on  the  breeze.  Inez,  by  the  way,  has  be- 
come Mrs.  Boissevain,  which  is  a  gratifying 
reminder  that  there  are  still  some  few  sub- 
sidiary positions  for  which  only  men  need 
apply.  There  are  still,  it  seems,  certain  nar- 
row spheres  of  usefulness  in  which  man  need 
fear  no  competition.  Man,  in  the  words  of 
one  of  those  great  and  good  women  who 
lead  "the  movement,"  may  still  consider  him- 
self as  a  biological  necessity,  a  view  that  we 
should  hesitate  to  quote  but  for  the  fact  that 
it  emanates  from  a  member  of  the  sex  that  is 
the  sole  depositary  of  the  delicacies,  the  puri- 
ties, the  graces,  and  the  refinements  of  life. 
But  how  we  digress. 

Ten  minutes  a  day,  says  Mrs.  Boissevain, 
is  plenty  of  time  to  devote  to  "keeping 
house."  And  here  we  should  do  well  to  pause 
for  a  moment  in  order  to  summon  up  some 
kind  of  a  mental  picture  of  the  woman  who 
could  say  such  a  thing  as  this.  There  was 
once  a  queen  who  was  told  that  the  people 
had  no  bread  to  eat  and  who  replied  that  in 
that  case  they  would  do  well  to  eat  cake. 
Mrs.  Boissevain  appears  to  be  that  sort  of 
woman,  but  with  the  exception  that  Marie 
Antoinette  made  no  pretensions  to  be  a  cham- 
pion of  her  sex  while  Mrs.  Boissevain  does. 
Otherwise  their  points  of  view  are  identical. 
The  spirit  of  caste  is  the  same  in  each. 

We  should  like  to  impart  to  Mrs.  Boisse- 
vain a  piece  of  information  that  may  sur- 
prise her.  At  least  she  may  pretend  to  be  sur- 
prised, being  a  parvenu  and  naturally  a  vul- 
garian. We  should  like  to  tell  Mrs.  Boisse- 
vain of  a  fact  that  we  ourselves  have  heard 
only  as  a  vague  rumor,  but  that  we  believe  to 
be  true.  It  is  to  the  effect  that  there  are 
numbers  of  women  who  do  not  live  in  steam- 
heated  apartment  houses,  who  have  no  maids 
who  bring  their  breakfasts  to  their  bedsides, 
and  who,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  have 
actually  to  cook  things  over  a  kitchen  range 
and  not  in  a  chafing-dish.  There  are  also 
women  who  have  babies,  and  who  have  to  do 
all  kinds  of  things  for  those  babies,  and  with 
their  own  hands,  too.  Never  mind  what  kind 
of  things.  We  should  not  like  to  intrude 
upon  Mrs.  Boissevain  any  of  the  facts  of  life 
with  which  she  may  never  become  personally 
acquainted.  But  ten  minutes  a  day  seems  a 
meagre  allowance  even  for  heating  the  baby's 
feeding  bottles.  And  as  for  Mrs.  Boissevain, 
we  can  only  congratulate  her  upon  her  exten- 
sive acquaintance  with  the  women  of  the  na- 
tion whom  she  finds  so  useful  for  purposes 
of  self-advertisement.  And  while  we  are 
about  it  we  may  also  congratulate  the  women 
on  the  patience  with  which  they  tolerate  Mrs. 
Boissevain. 


What  is  the  duty  of  a  gentleman  who  is 
traveling  in  a  public  conveyance,  say  a  street- 
car, and  who  finds  a  lady  in  distress  because 
she  has  forgotten  her  purse  and  is  without  the 
humble  and  useful  coin  conventionally  de- 
manded upon  such  occasions?  This  question 
is  propounded  by  a  writer  in  the  London 
Daily  Chronicle,  and  it  has  occasioned  us 
many  moments  of  anxious   consideration. 

Now  we  arc  always  acutely  anxious  to  do 
our  duty  in  matters  of  this  sort,  but  we  have 
an  equally  acute  desire  to  avoid  humiliation. 
And  humiliation  was  once  our  portion  for 
offering  to  pay  the  fare  of  a  lady  who  had 
graciously  accepted  our  escort  on  a  street-car. 
As  heaven  is  our  witness  we  had  no  intention 
to  violate  the  new  proprieties.  Driven  snow 
could  not  have  been  more  unsullied  than  our 
motives  upon  that  occasion.  But  the  lady  in- 
formed us,  and,  incidentally,  every  one  else 
in  the  car  at  the  time,  that  women  were  no 
longer  disposed  to  accept  that  sort  of  atten- 
tion from  men  and  that  they  demanded  an 
equality  of  obligations  as  well  as  of  rights. 
So  our  despised  nickel  hastily  and  ignomini- 
ously  rejoined  its  two  or  three  melancholy 
companions  in  our  trousers  pocket. 

Now  if  one  meets  with  this  sort  of  treat- 
ment /hen  offering  to  pay  the  fare  of  a  com- 
panion and  an  acquaintance  what  may  one 
expect  from  a  stranger?  The  Chronicle  man 
says  :hat  he  put  the  problem  to  a  friend  who 
ndm  <ted  that  he  had  once  come  to  the  rescue 
'•>f  b  _uty  in  distress,  but  that  he  would  never 
so  again>     He  says  that  the  penniless  lady 

liffed,  stopped  the  car,  and  ran  away. 

Our  own  opinion  is  that  he  got  off  lightly. 


He  acted  rashly  and  inconsiderately,  although 
he  has  now  made  partial  amends  by  a  resolu- 
tion never  to  do  it  again.  If  he  had  behaved 
so  recklessly  in  New  York  instead  of  in  Lon- 
don he  would  probably  have  been  arrested  on 
the  spot  for  white  slavery,  and  then  he  would 
have  got  his  picture  in  the  newspapers  and 
ten  years  in  the  penitentiary.  The  young 
woman  would  have  sworn  that  the  coin  had 
been  impregnated  with  some  strange  and 
weird  drug  that  robbed  her  of  her  infusorial 
intelligence.  Heaven  alone  knows  what  she 
would  not  have  said. 

Now  personally  we  are  the  very  soul  of 
gallantry,  but  we  do  not  propose  to  come  to 
the  aid  of  beauty  in  distress.  We  are  willing 
to  administer  absent  treatment,  but  it  will  be 
as  absent  as  possible.  We  will  gladly  think 
our  little  thoughts  of  love  and  service  from 
a  distance,  but  the  distance  will  be  as  great 
as  circumstances  permit.  The  imagination  of 
the  modern  young  woman  is  too  agile  for  our 
taste.  An  exclusive  diet  of  white  slavery  and 
frustrated  hopes  has  distorted  her  vision. 


Sir  Thomas  Lipton  may  have  a  painful 
quarter  of  an  hour  with  Dr.  Anna  Shaw, 
whose  blood  boils  at  a  very  low  temperature, 
when  next  that  gallant  seaman  and  tea  mer- 
chant comes  to  America.  Sir  Thomas  is 
building  a  new  yacht  and  he  has  decided  to 
employ  only  unmarried  men,  since  "married 
men  might  betray  the  secret  of  her  construc- 
tion to  their  wives." 

Now  we  believe  that  Sir  Thomas  is  in 
error  here  and  for  the  simple  reason  that  no 
woman  can  understand  any  piece  of  mechan- 
ism. Our  own  private  conviction  is  that  not 
one  woman  in  a  thousand  has  the  faintest  con- 
ception of  why  a  sewing-machine  sews  or 
that  it  has  ever  occurred  to  her  that  it  is 
possible  to  find  out.  And  certainly  the  mak- 
ing of  a  yacht  would  take  her  into  far  deeper 
water  than  the  yacht  itself  is  ever  likely  to 
enter. 

But  perhaps  Sir  Thomas  thinks  that  it  is 
best  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  and  he  is  not 
the  only  one  who  has  thought  that  where  a 
woman's  extractive  powers  have  been  in 
question.  There  is  a  story  told  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  who  objected  to  the  admission  of 
a  certain  statesman  to  his  cabinet  on  the 
ground  of  his  well-known  confidential  relations 
with  his  wife.  Being  eventually  persuaded 
against  his  own  judgment,  he  turned  to  the 
other  members  of  the  cabinet  and  said,  "Well, 
gentlemen,  so  be  it,  but  it  must  be  understood 
that  we  take  it  in  turns  to  sleep  with  them." 

And  yet  every  married  man  must  be  aware 
when  he  turns  his  attention  to  his  own  inner 
consciousness  that  there  are  various  things 
that  he  has  not  yet  imparted  to  his  wife.  For 
the  most  part  they  are  things  that  it  would 
not  be  good  for  her  to  know,  and  in  keeping 
them  secret  he  is  consulting  her  own  best  in- 
terests in  the  most  unselfish  way.  But  he 
does  keep  them  secret. 


Freak  fashions  are  going  to  the  dogs  (says 
the  London  Daily  Express).  Some  of  the 
tiny  coffee-colored  curios  at  the  Kennel  Club 
Show  at  the  Crystal  Palace  might  have  been 
designed  by  the  futurist  people.  The  crowds 
round  the  odds  and  ends  in  the  small  dogs' 
section  would  have  graced  a  gala  perform- 
ance at  the  Palace  Theatre. 

Miss  Noelle  Edge  of  Ballylinan,  a  success- 
ful exhibitor  and  a  well-known  judge  and  ex- 
pert in  Ireland,  told  an  Express  representa- 
tive that  "Peks"  and  "Poms"  are  now  the 
most  fashionable  breeds. 

"The  more  hideous  and  rat-like  the  better," 
she  owned  frankly.  "Anything  larger  than  a 
powder-puff  is  out  of  it  nowadays.  A  few 
years  ago,  you  know,  every  smart  'Pom'  wore 
its  hair  in  the  same  way.  Now  any  way  is 
the  fashion.  The  stranger  the  better.  You 
can  even  cut  bits  out  if  you  like — anything  to 
get  an  odd  head-and-shoulders  effect.  Bodies 
don't  count  so  much.  The  last  word  in  doggi- 
ness,  of  course,  is  to  get  your  'Pom'  to  match 
your  dress.  As  a  matter  of  fact,"  Miss  Edge 
added,  "I  really  don't  see  why  men  should 
object  to  women  carrying  toys.  Men  carry 
sticks  because  they  don't  know  what  to  do 
with  their  hands.  Personally,  however,  I  in- 
sist on  'My  Miss  Sunshine'  doing  her  own 
walking.  See  how  sweet  she  looks,"  added 
Miss  Edge,  as  "My  Miss  Sunshine,"  a  blonde 
beauty  with  eyes  like  boot  buttons  went  twink- 
ling round  the  ring  like  a  wound-up  tin  toy. 


A  gift  of  a  thousand  dollars  a  year  for 
ten  years  has  just  been  offered  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  by  one  of  its  alumni,  F. 
W.  Bradley,  '86.  This  is  to  establish  the 
Mining  Student  Loan  Fund.  The  giver  is 
the  president  of  two  famous  mining  com- 
panies, the  Alaska-Treadwell  Gold  Mining 
Company  and  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan 
Lead  Mining  Company  of  Idaho.  Preference 
is  to  be  given  in  general  to  upper-class  men. 
Ordinarily  loans  to  one  man  are  not  to  ex- 
ceed $200  in  any  one  year.  Repayments" and 
the  interest  which  is  to  be  charged  after 
graduation  are  to  be  added  to  the  endowment. 


"Have  you  'Deeds  of  Daring'?"  inquired 
the  lady  in  the  book  store.  "Yes,  madam,"  re- 
sponded the  bright  clerk.  "Here  is  a  little 
pamphlet  entitled  'How  to  Call  Down  the 
Janitor.'  " — Chicago  Arcws. 


Chicago 

In  63i  Hours 

44  Overland 

Limited" 

Extra  Fare  $10 

Southern  Pacific       Union  Pacific 
Chicago  &  North  Western 


Lv.  San  Francisco  (Ferry  Station)  4:00  p.  m. 

Lv.  Oakland  (Sixteenth  St.  Station)  4:29  p.  m. 

Ar.  Chicago  (North  Western  Station)     9:30  a.  m. 

Connecting  with  Trains  Arriving 
New  York  4th  Morning 


Barber  Shop 
Shower  Bath 
Valet  Service 
Ladies'  Maid 


Stenographer 
Stock  and 
News  Reports 
Manicuring 


Observation  Car,  Ladies'  Parlor, 
Library,  Buffet-Clubroom,  Din- 
ing Car,  Drawing  Rooms,  Com- 
partments, 3-room  Suites. 


Protected  by 
Automatic  Electric  Block  Safety  Signals 


Union  Pacific 

42  Powell  Street    Phone  Sutter  2M0 

Southern  Pacific 

THE  EXPOSITION  LINE— 1915 

SAN  FRANCISCO :   Flood  Building      Palace  Hotel      Ferry  Station      Phone  Kearny  3160 
Third  and  Townsend  Streets  Station       Phone  Kearny  180 
C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.  S78  Market  Street       Phone  Kearny  3735 

OAKLAND :  Broadway  and  Thirteenth  Phone  Oakland  162 
Sixteenth  Street  Station  Phone  Lakeside  1420 
First  Street  Station       Phone  Oakland  7960 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

The  Irishman  in  France  had  been  chal- 
lenged to  a  duel.  "Sure,"  he  cried,  "we'll 
foight  wid  shillalahs."  "That  won't  do,"  said 
his  second.  "As  the  challenged  party,  you 
have  the  right  to  choose  the  arms,  but  chiv- 
alry demands  that  you  should  decide  upon 
a  weapon  with  which  Frenchmen  are  fa- 
miliar." "Is  that  so,  indade  ?"  returned  the 
generous  Irishman.  "Then  we'll  foight  it  out 
wid  guillotines." 


The  mother  of  a  very  wealthy  American 
young  lady  had  for  some  time  hesitated 
whether  her  daughter  should  marry  a  rather 
dissipated  foreign  grandee  or  a  thoroughly 
impecunious  but  quiet  and  gentlemanlike 
English  peer,  absolutely  warranted  to  give  no 
trouble.  Owing  to  unsatisfactory  reports 
concerning  the  foreign  grandee,  choice  ulti- 
mately fell  upon  the  English  peer.  So  she 
cabled  to  an  accommodating  English  friend: 
"Grandee    off,    send   along   peer." 


To  instill  into  the  mind  of  his  son  sound 
wisdom  and  business  precepts  was  Mosen- 
heimer  senior's  earnest  endeavor.  He  taught 
his  offspring  much,  including  the  business 
advantages  of  bankruptcy,  failures,  and  fires 
— "Two  bankruptcies  equal  one  failure,  two 
failures  one  fire,"  etc.  Then  Mosenheimer 
junior  looked  up  brightly.  "Fadder,"  he 
asked,  "is  marriage  a  failure?"  "Veil,  my 
poy,"  was  his  parent's  reply,  "if  you  marry 
a  really  very  vealthy  voraan,  marriage  is  al- 
most as  good   as   a   failure  !" 


On  a  street  railway  job  two  gangs,  Italian 
and  Irish,  were  at  work  in  the  same  block. 
The  former  were  smaller  than  their  Hibernian 
neighbors,  and  when  it  came  to  lifting  a  sec- 
tion of  track  they  were  unable  to  raise  it. 
Their  foreman  then  called  the  Irish  crew  to 
assist.  "We  don't  need  anny  help,"  said  their 
leader.  With  a  united  heave  they  lifted  the 
rails,  ties  and  all,  and  carried  the  mass  to 
one  side.  As  they  walked  away  their  fore- 
man jerked  his  thumb  over  his  shoulder  and 
said  contemptuously :  "An'  thim's  the  fellers 
they  make  Popes  av  !" 


While  presiding  over  a  church  conference 
a  speaker  began  a  tirade  against  the  uni- 
versities and  education,  expressing  thankful- 
ness that  he  had  never  been  corrupted  by 
contact  with  a  college.  After  proceeding  for 
a  few  minutes  the  bishop  interrupted  with 
the    question :      "Do    I    understand    that    Mr. 

X is  thankful  for  his  ignorance?"     "Well, 

yes,"  was  the  answer,  "you  can  put  it  that 
way  if  you  like."  "Well,  all  I  have  to  say," 
said   the  prelate,  in  sweet  and  musical   voice, 

"all    I    have    to    say    is    that    Mr.    X has 

much  to  be  thankful  for." 


Ambrose  Patterson,  the  Australian  painter, 
secured  a  commission  once  to  paint  a  very 
lengthy  and  wealthy  suburbanite.  Patterson 
himself  is  a  lank  brush,  shooting  up  beyond 
six  foot  one  inch.  He  was  rather  priding 
himself  on  having  been  given  this  commis- 
sion, bearing  in  mind  the  great  pressure  of 
artists  round  every  possible  job  in  Australia. 
Eventually,  however,  the  sitter  explained.  "I 
was  a  long  time  lookin'  for  a  sootable  hartist," 
he  said.  "I'm  six  foot  two-an'-a-'arf,  and 
till  I  struck  you  I  'adn't  seen  a  painter  what 
'ad  enough  'ight  to  do  a  full  length  of  me." 


The  Bishop  of  London  on  one  occasion 
when  he  went  to  Buckingham  Palace  told  the 
king  that  he  had  passed  Lord  Salisbury  in 
an  anteroom,  but  the  latter  did  not  seem 
to  know  him.  "Oh,"  said  King  Edward, 
"Lord  Salisbury  never  recognizes  any  one," 
and  going  to  a  bureau  he  took  out  a  new 
portrait  of  himself  and  handed  it  to  the 
bishop,  saying,  "What  do  you  think  of  this?" 
"A  very  excellent  likeness,  sir,"  said  the 
bishop.  "When  I  showed  it  to  Salisbury," 
said  the  king,  "he  looked  hard  at  it  and  then 
said,  'Poor  old  Buller !  I  wonder  if  he's  as 
stupid  as  he  looks.'  " 


It  was  at  the  opera.  The  two  young  things 
were  more  engrossed  in  themselves  than  in 
the  melodies  being  trilled  by  the  expensive 
prima  donna  on  the  stage.  They  chattered 
about  everything,  from  absinthe  frappe  to  the 
Argentine  tango,  and  reveled  in  their  wit  as 
the  music-loving  old  gentleman  just  back  of 
them  reviled  it.  His  opportunity  came. 
During  a  particularly  light  and  liquid  aria 
the  youth  murmured  audibly,  "Shut  your  eyes 
and  try  to  listen  to  the  music."  "Sir,"  said 
the  old  gentleman,  tapping  him  on  the  shoul- 
der, "did  you  ever  try  to  listen  to  the  music 
with  your  mouth   shut?" 


Down  on  the  Canal  Zone  an  engineer  who 
was  a  crank  on  microbes  ordered  his  raw 
native  cook  to  "boil  everything,  no  matter 
where  you  get  it."  One  day,  while  on  a  tour 
of  inspection,  the  engineer  was  presented 
with  a  bottle  of  champagne  by  a  sea  captain. 
Managing  also  to  pick  up  a  piece  of  ice  on 
his  return  to  town,   he  hurried  back  to  quar- 


ters with  his  prizes.  He  said  to  his  native 
cook  as  he  handed  over  his  precious  burden : 
"Get  up  something  extra  good  today,  for  I 
have  asked  a  few  friends  in  to  dinner  to  help 
me  drink  this  superb  wine."  The  guests  ar- 
rived. The  cook  served  the  very  attractive 
course.  "Now  the  wine !"  cried  the  host, 
rubbing  his  hands.  The  cook  disappeared, 
then  stalked  back,  carrying  a  steaming  hot 
saucepan  nearly  full  of  hot,  muddy-yellow 
liquid.  "What  in  thunder's  that,  you  rascal?" 
"That's  the  wine,  senor,"  replied  the  cook 
gravely.  "I  boil  him  good,  and  he  'most  all 
go  'way." 

An  old  farmer  on  his  first  visit  to  New 
York  thought  he  would  go  to  the  theatre  and 
see  the  play  called  "Forty  Thieves."  When 
he  got  to  the  theatre  he  asked  the  man  at  the 
box-office  if  they  were  playing  the  "Forty 
Thieves"  there,  and  on  being  informed  they 
were,  and  without  asking  the  price  of  the 
seats,  told  the  box-office  man  that  he  wanted 
a  tip-top  seat,  and  laid  a  five-dollar  bill  down. 
The  box-office  man  laid  the  ticket  down  and 
three  dollars  in  change.  The  farmer  (ac- 
customed to  25-cent  shows)  picked  up  the  three 
dollars  and  walked  off  without  his  ticket, 
whereupon  the  box-office  man  shouted,  "See 
here,  sir!  You've  forgotten  your  ticket." 
The  farmer  shouted  back:  "Keep  it,  gol  darn 
yer !  I  don't  want  to  see  the  other  thirty- 
nine." 


It  is  a  serious  offense  for  a  German  sol- 
dier to  appear  in  public  except  in  uniform. 
Even  when  he  is  on  furlough  he  must  always 
wear  it.  A  certain  Lieutenant  Schmidt,  who 
was  engaged  in  some  adventure  or  other 
dressed  up  as  a  civilian,  was  having  a  fine 
time  of  it  when,  on  turning  a  corner  he  un- 
expectedly met  his  colonel.  Lieutenant 
Schmidt,  however,  did  not  lose  his  presence 
of  mind,  but  in  a  changed  voice  asked:  "Can 
you  tell  me,  sir,  where  Lieutenant  Schmidt 
lives  ?  I  am  his  brother  from  the  country, 
and  am  paying  him  a  visit."  The  colonel 
gave  the  desired  information  and  Lieutenant 
Schmidt  hurried  home  and  got  into  uniform 
as  soon  as  possible.  He  thought  he  had  de- 
ceived his  superior  officer,  but  the  next  day, 
when  he  met  his  colonel,  the  latter  said: 
"Lieutenant  Schmidt,  if  your  brother  from 
the  country  pays  you  another  visit  I'll  have 
him    placed    in    close    confinement    for    thirty 

days." 

-***■ 

THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


The  Hired  Girl. 
She  sallies   forth  on   Sunday  fine, 
And  tells   us   she'll  be  in  at   nine — 

The    hired    girl. 
When    she   returns  it's   past  eleven; 
Next    morn    she    sleeps    till    half-past    seven— 

The  tired  girl. 
In    fiery    tones   on    washing   day 
She  strikes  us   for  a   raise  in  pay — 

The  ired   girl. 
And  knowing  well  the  chores  she's  shirked, 
She  looks  back  sadly  where  she  worked — 

The    fired    girl. 

— R.   F.    Wilson,  in  Paroxysms. 


The  Difference  in  Time. 
I    never    tried    to    make    a    touch, 

But  that  the  friend  was  sure  to  say, 
"I'm   broke   today,   but    I   was   flush 

And  could  have  staked  you  yesterday." 

I    never   loaned   a   friend    a  five, 

But  that  the  man  who  came  to  borrow 

Was   broke  today,   but   he   was   sure 
That  he  would    have  a  roll  tomorrow. 

— Hinton    Gilmore,    in    Judge, 


Just  the  Same. 
Fifty    million    dollars    was    his    fortune    when    he 
died, 
Fifty  million  cold  ones  on  the  morning  when  he 
went ; 
Yes,    he    left    it    all    behind    him,    and    it    can    not 
be  denied 
That  he's  just  as  dead  today  as  if  he  hadn't  left 
a    cent.  — Chicago    Record-Herald. 


Beneath  the  Mistletoe. 
Beneath    the    mistletoe    I    drew    Eileen, 

Entranced  to  watch  her  lashes  drooping  low 
O'er    laughing    eyes,    that    strove    to    look    serene, 

Beneath    the    mistletoe. 

No    charm   I   lost:   the   shoulder's   ivory   glow, 
The    little   scarlet    shoe  and    robe  of   green; 
Her   dainty   cheek,    her   lips'    carnation    bowl 

And    then— a   tender   kiss,    to    crown    the    scene? 

Nay;    she  was  posing   in    my   studio: 
I    drew    her — for    a   Christmas   magazine — 

Beneath    the    mistletoe. 

— Corinne   Rockwell   Swain,    in   Life. 
■«•,- 

In  a  public  school  recently  the  children 
were  called  upon  to  write  an  essay,  and  at 
the  appointed  time  Willie  submitted  an 
effusion  on  the  ark,  in  which  he  made  the 
statement  that  Mr.  Noah  fished  one  day  for 
about  five  minutes.  When  the  teacher  looked 
over  the  essay  she  was  not  a  little  puzzled. 
She  couldn't  understand  why  anybody  fond 
of  piscatorial  sport  should  give  up  in  so  short 
a  time.  "Willie,"  she  remarked,  looking  up 
from  the  essay,  "you  say  here  that  they  fished 
for  only  five  minutes.  Why  for  only  five 
minutes?"  "Because,"  was  the  prompt  ex- 
planation of  Willie,  "they  didn't  have  but 
two  worms." 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
A   chronicle   of   the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the    Bay   of   San   Francisco   will   be   found   in 
the  following  department: 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Julia  Thomas  and  Dr. 
"  James  Albert  Corscaden  took  place  in  New  York 
Tuesday  afternoon  in  the  chantry  of  Grace  Church. 
Owing  to  the  recent  death  of  Miss  Thomas's  uncle, 
Mr.  Wakefield  Baker,  the  ceremony  was  attended 
only  by  relatives  and  a  few  intimate  friends. 
Upon  their  return  from  their  wedding  trip  the 
young  couple  will    reside  in    New    York. 

Miss  Sadie  Murray  has  chosen  Wednesday.  Feb- 
ruary 11,  as  the  date  of  her  marriage  to  Lieutenant 
Conger  Pratt,  U.  S.  A.  The  ceremony  will  take 
place  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  at  the  home 
at  Fort  Mason  of  General  Arthur  Murray,  U.  S. 
A.,  and  Mrs.  Murray.  Mrs.  Maxwell  Murray  will 
ber  her  sister-in-law's  only  attendant.  After  a 
wedding  trip  through  the  southern  part  of  the 
state  the  young  couple  will  reside  at  the  Presidio 
at   Monterey. 

Mrs.  William  Irvine  was  hostess  at  a  luncheon 
Friday,  when  she  entertained  a  dozen  friends  at 
her  home  on    Washington    Street. 

Miss  Harriet  Pomeroy  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  at  a  bridge  party  Tuesday  evening  in  honor 
of  her  house  guest,  Miss  Polly  Young,  of  Port- 
land. 

Miss  Helen  Stone  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a 
the  dansant  Wednesday,  when  Miss  Doris  Wil- 
shire  entertained  in  her  honor. 

The  members  of  the  Anti-Tuberculosis  Society 
gave  a  the  dansant  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  Satur- 
day afternoon. 

Mrs.  Frank  Luckel  has  issued  invitations  to  a 
reception  New  Year's  Day  at  the  home  in  Berke- 
ley of  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  M.  Pennell. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  S.  Drum  entertained  a  num- 
ber of  congenial  friends  at  dinner  Thursday  even- 
ing at  their  home  on  Broadway. 

Miss  Otilla  Laine  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  at  luncheon  Monday  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 
The  affair  was  in  honor  of  the  Misses  Gertrude 
O'Brien  and    Elizabeth   Oyster. 

Mrs.  William  Hoff  Cook  entertained  a  number 
of  friends  at  tea  Tuesday  afternoon  at  the  Hotel 
St.  Francis  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Douglas  Hammond 
of   New  York. 

Miss  Marian  Zeile  was  hostess  at  a  theatre 
party  Friday  evening,  when  she  entertained  a  num- 
ber of  friends  of  her  sister,   Miss  Ruth  Zeile. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Monsarrat  gave  a  dinner 
Wednesday  evening  at  their  home  on  Brodenck 
Street. 

Miss  Agnes  Tillmann  was  hostess  at  a  dinner 
Wednesday  evening  at  her  home  on  Washington 
Street.  The  affair  was  in  honor  of  Miss  Ruth 
Zeile. 

Miss  Marie  Louise  Black  made  her  formal  debut 
Thursday  afternoon  at  a  the  dansant  given  by  her 
father,  Mr.  Charles  N.  Black,  at  the  Fairmont 
Hotel.  Those  who  assisted  Miss  Black  in  receiv- 
ing were  the  Mesdames  C.  O.  G.  Miller,  J.  Leroy 
Nickel,  Lorenzo  Avenali,  Maimie  McNutt  Potter, 
Alexander  Wilson,  and  the  Misses  Helen  Garritt, 
Anne  Peters,  Ruth  Zeile,  Beatrice  Nickel,  and  Ger- 
trude O'Brien. 

The  infant  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orville  C. 
Pratt  was  christened  Wednesday  afternoon  at  St. 
Luke's  Church.  He  was  named  Orville  Pratt 
III,  after  his  father  and  grandfather.  Mrs.  Rus- 
sell Wilson  and  Mrs.  Gailliard  Stoney  were  the 
godmothers. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  McCormick  entertained  a 
number  of  friends  at  dinner  Friday  evening  at 
their  home  on  Broadway.  Accompanied  by  their 
guests,  they  later  attended  the  Bachelors*  and 
Benedicts*    Ball    at   the    Fairmont   Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  A.  Miller  entertained  a 
number  of  friends  at  dinner  Thursday  evening  at 
the  Palace  Hotel  in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Arthur  Pierce,  who  have  recently  returned  from 
abroad. 

Miss  Ruth  Jones  has  issued  invitations  to  a 
luncheon  at  the  Hotel  Oakland  the  first  week  in 
January  in  honor  of  Miss  Helen  Nicol,  whose  en- 
gagement to  Ensign  Joseph  Nielson  has  recently 
been    announced. 

Mrs.  Edward  R.  Barron  entertained  a  number  of 
congenial  friends  at  luncheon  Tuesday  at  the  Hotel 
Bellevue. 

Mrs.  Russell  Selfridge  was  hostess  at  a  musicale 
Thursday  evening  at  the  home  on  Lyon  Street  of 
her  mother,  Mrs.  Lloyd  Baldwin.  Miss  de  Jour- 
nal, a  pupil  of  Mme.  Calve,  and  Mr.  Rock  Shafter 
were  the  principal  contributors  to  the  musical  pro- 
gramme. 

Mr.  Raphael  Weill  was  host  at  a  dinner  Friday 
evening  at  the  Bohemian  Club.  The  affair  was 
in  honor  of  Miss  Eliza  McMullin  and  Mr.  John 
Gallois,  whose  wedding  will  take  place  January  7. 
Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Chamberlin  entertained  a  num- 
ber of  friends  at  luncheon  Thursday  at  the  Town 
and  Country  Club. 

The  women  of  the  First  Congregational .  Church 
gave  a  reception  Friday  evening  at  the  Sorosis 
Club.  The  affair  was  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Charles 
Aked,   who  has  recently  returned  from  England. 

Mrs.  James  Shea  and  Mrs.  James  Farrell  gave 
the  first  of  a  series  of  luncheons  Monday  at  the 
Francisca    Club. 

Mrs,  Henry  T.  Scott  entertained  a  congenial 
coterie  of  friends  over  the  week-end  at  her  home 
in    Burlingamc. 

.Miss  Edith  Douglas-Dick  was  the  guest  of  honor 
Tuesday  afternoon  at  a  tea  given  by  Miss  Kathe- 
rine  Donoboe  at  her  home  on   Pacific  Avenue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cuyler  Lee  entertained  a  number 
•  •(  friends  at  dinner  Monday  evening  at  their  home 
Oil    Pierce    Street. 

Mr.  Remi  P.  Schwerin  was  the  guest  of  honor 
.it  a  dinner  Saturday  evening,  given  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  Howard  at  their  home  in  San  Mateo. 
Accompanied  by  their  guests,  they  later  attended 
the  wmdeville  and  dance  at  the  San  Mateo  Polo 
Club.  Mr.  Schwerin  has  recently  returned  from 
an    F  islern    trip. 

T*  »  students  of  the   Mark  Hopkins  Institute  of 

Art  neltl  their  annual  Christmas  high  jinks  Friday 

cvci  -ig.      Miss   Ethel    McAllister   was   hostess   at   a 

preceding  the  dance. 

"I  he  first  of  a  series  of  tile's  dansants  took  place 

■  inrday  afternoon  at  the  Palace  Hotel  under  the 

onage  of  the  Mesdames  Frederick  W.   Sharon, 


Gordon  Blanding,  J.  R.  Laine,  Alan  Macdonald, 
Charles  Young,  Irving  Moulton,  Gailliard  Stoney, 
and  Frank  Kerrigan. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Drum  gave  a  dinner  Monday 
at  their  home  on  Broadway.  With  their  guests 
they  later  attended  the  dance  given  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Robert  Oxnard. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Ward  Mailliard  entertained 
the  young  friends  of  Mr.  Mailliard's  sister,  Miss 
Marian  Lee  Mailliard,  at  a  dance  Monday  evening 
at  the  California  Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Hayes  entertained  their 
friends  at  dinner  Friday  evening  preceding  the 
Bachelors'  and  Benedicts'  Ball  at  the  Fairmont 
Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard  gave  an  informal 
dance  Monday  evening  at  their  home  on  Broad- 
way. 

Mrs.  Wendell  Hammon  was  hostess  at  a  dinner 
Friday  evening  in  honor  of  Miss  Mildred  Power 
of  Oroville,  who  is  her  house  guest. 

Colonel  Richmond  P.  Davis,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Mrs.  Davis  entertained  a  number  of  friends  at 
dinner  Tuesday  evening  at  their  home  at  the  Pre- 
sidio. Colonel  Davis  left  the  following  morning 
for  Washington,  D.  C,  to  be  absent  several  weeks. 

Captain  Allen  J.  Greer,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Greer  gave  a  dinner  Wednesday  evening  at  their 
home    at    the   Presidio. 

The  officers  of  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  were 
hosts    at    a   dance    Wednesday    evening. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments  to   and   from   this   city    and    Coast   and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Miss  Edith  Douglas-Dick  has  recently  been  visit- 
ing her  cousins,  the  Misses  Katherine  and  Chris- 
tine Donahoe,  at  their  home  on  Pacific  Avenue. 

The  Messrs.  William  Crocker  and  Mountford  S. 
Wilson,  Jr.,  arrived  Tuesday  from  Yale  to  spend 
the  holidays  in  Burlingame.  They  accompanied 
Miss  Helen  Crocker,  who  returned  from  St.  Timo- 
thy's School  at  Catonsville.  Masters  Osgood 
Hooker,  Jr.,  and  Russell  Wilson  preceded  the 
party  by  a  few  .days,  they  having  arrived  Satur- 
day from  the  Pomfret  Preparatory  School  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Lent  and  their  daughters, 
the  Misses  Frances  and  Ruth  Lent,  will  leave  in 
March  for  Europe,  where  they  will  spend  the 
summer  months. 

Rev.  Dr.  Adcock  of  London  is  visiting  his  son- 
in-law  and  daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Hastings, 
at  their   home  in  San  Mateo. 

Miss  Frances  Jolliffe  left  last  week  to  visit 
friends  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  New  York, 
where  she  will  spend  several  weeks  before  sailing 
for  Europe. 

Mrs.  S.  W.  Rosenstock  and  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
J.  R.  K.  Nuttall,  are  home  again  after  a  visit  in 
the  East. 

The  Misses  Evelyn  and  Genevieve  Cunningham 
have  recently  been  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Arthur  Lord  at  their   home  in  Paris. 

Mr.  Atherton  Eyre  is  home  from  Thatcher's 
School  to  spend  his  vacation  with  his  parents,  Mr. 
and    Mrs.    Edward    Lilburn    Eyre. 

Mrs.  John  Simpson  has  gone  to  Kansas  City  to 
visit  her  son-in-law  and  daughter,  Bishop  Partridge 
and  Mrs.  Partridge.  Mrs.  Simpson  has  recently 
been  a  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Hough  of 
this  city. 

Dr.  George  Lyman  and  Mrs.  Lyman  (formerly 
Miss  Dorothy  Van  Sicklen)  have  deferred  their 
return  from  Europe  until  April.  They  had  ex- 
pected to  spend  Christmas  with  Mrs.  Lyman's  par- 
ents, Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Van  Sicklen,  but  Dr. 
Lyman  decided  to  remain  in  Berlin  to  assist  in 
some  professional   work. 

Miss  Mary  Helen  Finnell  has  returned  to  her 
home  in  Chico  after  a  visit  with  the  Misses  Eliza- 
beth  and  Jean   Wheeler. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Coleman,  Miss  Clara 
Coleman,  and  Mr.  Robert  L.  Coleman,  Jr.,  have 
gone  to  Honolulu  to  spend  several  weeks.  They 
were  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Coleman's  brother,  Mr. 
Harry  Simpkins. 

Colonel  J.  C.  Kirkpatrick  and  Mrs.  Kirkpatrick 
opened  their  country  home  in  Pleasanton  early  in 
the  week  and  have  as  their  guests  their  son-in-law 
and  daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Macdonald. 

Mrs.  Phccbe  Rideout  is  established  in  her  new 
home  on  Washington  Street,  next  door  to  her 
former  residence,  which  she  has  leased  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.   William   S.    Tevis. 

Mrs.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  and  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  Isobel  Strong,  are  at  Palm  Springs,  where  it 
is  hoped  Mrs.  Strong  will  recover  from  a  severe 
cold  contracted  a  month  ago. 

Mr.  Edward  Salisbury  Field  ieft  early  in  the 
week  for  New  York.  He  has  recently  been  visit- 
ing Mrs.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  at  Palm  Springs. 
Mrs.  Stewart  Walcott  of  Santa  Barbara  has 
gone  to  Chicago  to  spend  several  weeks  with  her 
mother. 

Miss  Ruth  Winslow  returned  Saturday  from  Los 
Angeles,  where  she  has  been  visiting  Miss  Daphne 
Drake.  Miss  Winslow  was  accompanied  by  her 
sister,  Miss  Marie  Louise  Winslow,  and  the  Misses 
Gertrude  Flopkins  and  Genevieve  Bothin,  who  have 
been  attending   Miss   Gamble's   school. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robin  Y.  Hayne  spent  a  few 
days  last  week  in  Santa  Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Avery  have  returned 
from  Europe  and  are  again  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 
Mrs.  J.  D.  Peters  and  her  daughter,  Miss  Anne 
Peters,  spent  Christmas  at  their  home  in  Stockton. 
Miss  Erminie  Calvin,  who  has  returned  from 
an  Eastern  school  to  spend  the  holidays  with  her 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  E.  Calvin,  will  be  an 
attendant  at  the  wedding  of  her  sister,  Miss 
Carrie  Calvin,  who  will  be  married  December  27 
to  Mr.  George  Nelson  Lawrence  of  Salt  Lake 
City. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  J.  Fagan,  Miss  Doris  Fagan, 
and  Mr.  James  Fagan,  Jr.,  sailed  on  the  Wil- 
kehnina  for  Hawaii,  where  they  will  remain  a 
month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Talbot  Walker  have  engaged  the 
William  Miller  Graham  cottage  in  Santa  Barbara 
for  the  months  of  June  and   July. 

Mrs.  Frank  S.  Johnson  returned  Saturday  from 
Europe,  where  she  has  been  spending  the  summer. 
From  New  York  she  was  accompanied  by  her  son, 
Mr.  Gordon  Johnson,  who  has  come  from  Groton 
to  spend  his  holiday  vacation. 

Miss  Augusta  Foute  spent  the  week-end  in   Bur- 


lingame  as  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Felton  El- 
kins,  who  are  entertaining  Mrs.  Elkins's  sistei, 
Miss  Oliver. 

Mr.  Henry  T.  Scott  and  his  son,  Mr.  Prescott 
Scott,  arrived  from  the  East  Saturday,  and  Mr. 
Harry  Scott  returned  from  Los  Angeles  in  time 
for  Christmas. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Johnson  left  Sunday 
for  Raymond,  Oregon,  to  spend  several  weeks  with 
their  son-in-law  and  daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ed- 
win Lowe. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Coryell  is  recovering  from  a  recent 
operation  for  appendicitis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Fagan  have  returned  from 
their  wedding  trip  and  are  established  at  the  Hotel 
Bellevue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Oelrichs  are  en  route  to 
Egypt,  where  they  will  spend  the  winter.  Mrs. 
Oelrichs  was  formerly   Miss  Esther  Moreland. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Tevis  and  their  sons, 
the  Messrs.  Lloyd,  William,  Jr.,  Gordon,  and 
Lansing  Tevis,  left  early  in  the  week  for  Bakers- 
field,   where  they  will   remain  over  the  holidays. 

Brigadier-General  Clarence  R.  Edwards,  U.  S. 
A.,  now  commanding  the  Sixth  Brigade  in  the 
manoeuvre  camp  in  Texas,  will  go  to  Hawaii  to 
relieve  Brigadier-General  Hunter  Liggitt,  U.  S.  A., 
as  president  of  the  Army  War  College.  General 
Liggitt  will  take  General  Edwards's  brigade  in  the 
Second   Division. 

Brigadier-General  John  Pershing,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
recently  been  relieved  from  command  of  the  De- 
partment of  Mindanao,  and  will  command  the 
Eighth  Brigade  at  the  Presidio,  relieving  Brigadier- 
General  Ramsay  D.  Potts,  U.  S.  A.,  who  goes  to 
Vancouver  Barracks. 

Brigadier-General  John  P.  Wisser  has  been  or- 
dered to  command  the  Pacific  Coast  Artillery  Dis- 
trict. 

Brigadier-General  Charles  J.  Bailey,  U.  S.  A., 
who  is  at  present  at  Fort  Worden,  Washington, 
will  command  the  North  Atlantic  Coast  Artillery 
District  at  Fort  Totten,  New  York,  relieving 
Colonel  J.  B.  White,  U.   S.  A. 

Mrs.  J.  V.  Crose  of  Denver  is  visiting  Com- 
mander William  M.  Crose,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs. 
Crose,    at    their    home   at    Mare    Island. 

Mrs.  James  Raby  has  arrived  from  Guam  and 
is  visiting  her  sisters,  the  Misses  Callahan,  who 
have  rented  the  home  on  Pacific  Avenue  of  the 
late   Mrs.    N.    G.    Kittle. 

Commander  Raby,  U.  S.  N.,  will  arrive  shortly 
and  will  be  stationed  at  Mare  Island. 

Lieutenant  Lewis  Edward  Goodier,  Jr.,  U.  S. 
A.,  came  from  San  Diego  to  spend  the  holidays 
with  his  parents,  Major  Lewis  E.  Goodier,  U.  S. 
A.,  and  Mrs.  Goodier. 

Major  Frederick  Winchester  Sladen,  U.  S.  A., 
who  has  been  commandant  at  West  Point  for  the 
past  four  years,  will  arrive  here  shortly  en  route 
to  the  Philippines.  He  will  be  accompanied  by 
his  wife,  who  was  formerly  Miss  Elizabeth 
Lefferths  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Brigadier-General  T.  McGregor,  U.  S.  A.  (re- 
tired), came  down  last  week  from  Benicia  for  a 
few  days'  visit. 

Captain  Laurence  B.  Simons,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Simons  are  established  for  the  winter  at  the  Hotel 
Cecil. 

Major-General  Thomas  H.  Barry,  TJ.  S.  A.,  com- 
mander of  the  Eastern  Department,  is  ordered  to 
the  Philippines  in  March  to  relieve  Major-General 
J.  Franklin  Bell,  U.  S.  A.,  who  will  return  to 
the  United  States  in  May.  General  Barry  is  at 
present  at  Governor's  Island,  New  York. 

Major-General  William  H.  Carter,  U.  S.  A.,  now 
in  Texas,  has  been  ordered  to  the  Hawaiian  De- 
partment to  relieve  Brigadier-General  Fred  Fun- 
ston,  U.  S.  A.,  who  will  return  for  assignment  to 
a  brigade  command  here. 

General  Lincoln,  U.  S.  A.  (retired),  has  gone 
East  to  spend  the  holidays  with  relatives.  While 
in  this  city  General  Lincoln  resided  with  his 
nephew  and  niece.  Captain  W.  H.  Richardson,  U. 
S.    A.,   and    Mrs.    Richardson,    at  Fort   Miley. 

Captain  Louis  Chappelear,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Chappelear  have  been  spending  the  past  week  with 
relatives  in   Los  Angeles. 

General  John  Pershing.  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Pershing  are  expected  to  arrive  next  month  from 
the  Philippines  and  will  reside  at  the  Presidio. 
Mrs.  Pershing,  who  was  formerly  Miss  Warren 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  is  the  daughter  of  Senator 
Warren. 

Colonel  H.  C.  Scott,  U.  S.  A.,  left  a  few  days 
ago  for  Washington,  D.  C. 


In  Aid  of  a  Worthy  Cause. 
The  Occidental  Kindergarten  Association, 
established  at  3132  Twenty-Fifth  Street,  has 
arranged  for  its  Christmas  festivities.  Any 
donations  of  money,  fruit,  nuts,  candy,  toys, 
shoes,  or  clothing  will  be  gratefully  received. 
The  treasurer,  Miss  L.  Goldstein,  2839  Pacific 
Avenue,  will  gladly  acknowledge  checks,  and 
Mrs.  A.  C.  Springer,  2301  Green  Street,  will 
take  charge  of  other  donations. 


Treasures  Brought  to  Light. 
Because  of  vast  unknown  treasures  that 
Professor  Herbert  E.  Bolton  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  has  discovered  in  the 
archives  of  state  and  church  in  Mexico  the 
history  will  now  need  to  be  rewritten  of  all 
the  Southwest — from  California  to  Louisiana. 
The  keys  to  these  historical  treasure-houses 
are  now  made  ready  to  the  hand  of  any 
scholar  through  the  publication  by  the  Car- 
negie Institution  of  Washington  of  a  "Guide 
to  Materials  for  the  History  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Principal  Archives  of  Mexico." 
In  this  volume  Professor  Bolton  tells  of  the 
extraordinary  wealth  of  unknown  manuscripts, 
recording  the  romantic  history  of  the 
Spaniard  in  North  America,  which  he  has 
brought  to  light  through  a  dozen  years  of  ex- 
ploration in  the  Mexican  archives.  It  was  an 
exciting  quest  that  Professor  Bolton  pursued 
in  Mexico,  with  the  zest  of  expectation  that 
each  new  bundle  of  papers  drawn  forth  from 
some  dark  corner  might  contain  a  pioneer's 
narrative  of  events  before  only  obscurely  un- 
derstood, a  governor's  official  report  of  the 
establishment  of  a  city,  a  mission  father's 
careful  account  of  the  language  and  the  cus- 
toms of  some  native  people  now  vanished 
from  the  earth.  There  was  the  joy  of  the 
discovery  of  long-lost  buried  treasure.  At  the 
College  of  the  Holy  Cross,  for  a  single  in- 
stance, founded  in  16S3  at  Queretaro,  on  the 
site  of  a  monastery  then  already  old,  Pro- 
fessor Bolton  was  told  that  the  archives  had 
long  since  disappeared — probably  in  the 
troublous  times  when  Maximilian  and  the 
French  invaded  Mexico.  But  the  few  priests 
remaining  of  the  once  mighty  establishment 
were  courteous  to  the  stranger  within  their 
gates,  and  gave  him  free  leave  to  search. 
Then  an  aged  serving  man  remembered  an  old 
trunk  and  a  chest  of  drawers  somewhere  in 
an  attic.  There,  inches  deep  in  dust,  Pro- 
fessor Bolton  found  the  annual  reports  for  a 
hundred  years  of  missions  scattered  far  and 
wide  over  the  Southwest,  for  it  was  from  the 
College  of  the  Holy  Cross  that  the  young 
apostles  had  been  sent  out  to  explore  and 
Christianize  the  northern  provinces  of  New 
Spain,  from  Texas  to  California. 


Hotel  St.  Francis 

UNION  SQUARE 


M.  MAURICE  and  FLORENCE  WALTON 

The  World's  Greatest   Rhythmic   Dancers 

Who  gave  the  Tango  its  vogue  in 
Paris,  London  and  New  York, 
will  give  exhibitions  for  local 
society  in  the  Rose  Room,  during 
supper,  commencing  January  12th 


Under  the  management  of  James  Woods 


Hotel  VENDOME 

SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 

American  or  European  Plan 

A  Delightful  Home 
in  the  Garden  City 

First  Class  in  Every  Respect 
With  Moderate  Rates 

ROY  NEWBERRY,  Manager 


STERN  PACIFIC 


I 
THE     SCENIC     ROUTE     TO     THE     EAST 

Tliroagh  tho  Grand  Canon  of  the  Feather  River  and  the  Royal  Gorge,  Grand  Canon  of  the  Arkansas 

PASSENGERS  ARRIVE  AND   DEPART 

leave  UNION    FERRY   DEPOT,   FOOT  OF  MARKET  STREET  arrive 

f  Stockton,    Sacramento,    Marysville,     Oroville,     Portola,   "l 

9: 1  O   a.m.         Doyle,  Winnemucca,  Elko,  Salt  Lake  City,  Ogden,  Provo,         8:30   a.m. 

<    Grand  Junction,  Glenwood    Springs,    Pueblo,    Colorado    -  

7:30   p.m.        Springs,      Denver,     Kansas    City,    St.    Louis,    Omaha,        6:30  p.m. 

I  Chicago  and  the  East J 

(  Oakland,      San      Leandro,     Hayward,     Wiles,     Idylwood, 
4:10   p.m.    -,   Pleasanton,  Livermore,  Altamont,  Carbona,  Lathrop  and       10:20  a.m. 

I  Stockton- J 

Electric  Lighted  Pullman  Observation  Sleeper  on  Train  Leaving  San  Francisco  9: 10  a.m. 

Through  Standard  and  Tourist  Sleeping  Cars  to  above  destinations  in  connection  with  : 

BURLINGTON  MISSOURI    PACIFIC  ROCK   ISLAND 

{666  Market  St.,  Palace  Hotel — "Western  Pacific,  Denver  &,  Bio  Grande,  Mis- 
souri Pacific  and  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern Phone  Sutter  1651 
085  Market  St.— Burlington  Route Phone  Kearny  3669 
691  Market  St..  Hearst  Bldg-,— Rock  Island  Lines Phone  Sutter  817 
Union  Perry  Depot Phone  Kearny  4980 
1326  Broadway,  Oakland Phone  Oakland  132 
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INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Nicola  Marschall,  saiu  to  have  designea 
the  flag  of  the  Confederacy  and  the  gray  uni- 
form as  well,  is  still  hale  and  hearty  at  the 
advanced  age  of  eighty-four.  At  the  time  the 
war  began  he  had  a  studio  at  Marion,  Ala- 
bama, and  upon  request  painted  a  flag  design, 
following  which  came  the  details  for  the  uni- 
form.    He  is  still  a  resident  of  the  South. 

Dottoressa  Maria  Montessori,  now  visiting 
this  country,  and  famous  as  the  discover  of 
the  Montessori  system  of  child  training, 
speaks  no  English.  Her  mission  here  is  to  ex- 
plain the  system  and  to  learn  what  she  can  of 
American  educational  ideas.  Though  she  is 
a  countess,  she  cares  little  for  the  title.  She 
is  under  medium  height  and  is  conspicuous 
for  her  simple  taste  in  dress. 

Jules  Guerin,  who  has  just  been  awarded 
the  Charles  \V.  Beck,  Jr.,  prize,  given  each 
year  at  the  annual  color  show  at  the  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts,  is  an  American  painter  and 
illustrator  of  fame.  His  picture  which  cap- 
tured the  award  bears  the  title,  "Housetops 
of  Nazareth."  Mr.  Guerin  won  considerable 
renown  as  the  designer  of  the  vast  wall  maps 
in  the  new  Pennsylvania  terminal  depot  in 
New  York. 

Alfred  Drury,  the  English  sculptor  whose 
work  gained  the  gold  medal  in  1900  in  Paris, 
has  now  been  elevated  to  the  full  honors  of 
academician.  His  most  recent  work  was  the 
statue  of  King  Edward  at  Sheffield,  but  he 
is  best  known  for  many  delightful  creations 
of  classical  and  other  figures,  among  which 
his  "Echo"  and  "Circe"  of  early  years,  and 
"Innocence"  more  recently,  rise  at  once  in 
memory.  A  Londoner  by  birth,  he  studied 
under  Dalou  in  Paris. 

Prince  Wilhelm  of  Wied,  Europe's  delegate 
to  the  throne  of  Albania,  is  the  head  of  the 
house  of  Wied  and  a  soldier  in  the  German 
army.  To  take  up  the  position  of  ruler  of 
the  Albanians  he  resigns  his  commission  in 
the  foot  guards  and  gives  up  his  beautiful 
home  and  life  of  comfort  and  ease.  The 
prince,  who  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  forty, 
will  enter  Avlona,  the  provisional  capital,  at 
the  beginning  of  January.  Later  he  will  pay 
a  visit  to  all  the  rulers  and  chiefs  of  the  states 
which  have  sanctioned  him  as  king. 

Colonel  John  N.  Merrill,  on  whom  the  Shah 
of  Persia  has  conferred  the  decoration  of  the 
Order  of  the  Lion,  the  highest  ranking  order 
given  by  the  Persian  government,  is  an  Amer- 
ican, a  native  of  Maine.  He  went  to  Persia 
several  years  ago,  and  finally  became  a  com- 
mander of  the  gendarmes.  Recently  he  left 
that  arm  of  the  service,  having  signed  a  con- 
tract for  three  years,  and  is  given  an  inde- 
pendent command  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  the 
object  being  to  make  southern  Persia  unin- 
habitable for  the  outlaws  who   now   infest   it. 

Sir  Alfred  Dale,  vice-chancellor  of  Liver- 
pool University,  who  recently  celebrated  his 
fifty-eighth  birthday,  gained  high  distinctions 
in  his  undergraduate  days  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  for  he  won  many  of  the  chief 
prizes  open  to  the  whole  of  the  university, 
and  finally  was  eighth  classic.  He  was 
promptly  elected  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  Hall,  of 
which  latter  college  he  was  a  tutor  and  bursar 
for  many  years.  He  went  to  Liverpool  four- 
teen years  ago,  and  was  accordingly  a  chief 
actor  in  the  establishment  of  Liverpool  as  a 
separate  university. 

Nathan  Straus,  long  a  leading  figure  in  the 
mercantile  world,  will  devote  the  greater  part 
of  his  time  henceforth,  it  is  said,  to  benevo- 
lent enterprises.  He  is  deeply  interested  in 
extending  the  work  of  the  Relief  Bureau  and 
other  charitable  undertakings  which  he  has 
inaugurated  in  Palestine.  He  was  born  in 
Bavaria  in  1848,  and  was  brought  to  this 
country  by  his  parents  in  1854.  After 
graduating  from  a  business  college  he  joined 
his  father  in  importing  pottery  and  glassware, 
in  which  business  he  is  still  interested.  He 
originated  in  1890  and  has  since  maintained 
at  his  own  expense  a  system  of  distributing 
sterilized  milk  to  the  poor  of  New  York  City. 

Congressman  Cardell  Hull,  who  is  respon- 
sible for  the  income  tax  which  is  giving  the 
country  so  much  concern,  comes  from  the 
country  region  of  Tennessee,  where  his  father 
was  engaged  in  the  timber  business.  He  took 
a  law  course  at  the  Cumberland  University 
and  returned  to  the  town  of  Celina  to  prac- 
tice, though  he  was  not  twenty  years  old.  A 
proud  constituency  sent  him  to  the  legis- 
lature, and  a  few  years  later  he  was  appointed 
judge  of  the  Fifth  District.  From  the  bench 
he  went  to  Congress,  where  he  is  now  serving 
his  fourth  term.  He  is  known  as  one  of  the 
most  silent  men  in  Washington,  a  deep  stu- 
dent, and  an  exhaustive  writer  on  any  sub- 
ject which  he  undertakes.  He  is  unmarried 
and  has  reached  his  forty-second  year. 

Lord  Cowdray,  owner  of  vast  oil  land  hold- 
ings in  Mexico  which  have  been  affected  by 
the  revolution,  has  been  operating  in  the 
southern  republic  since  1889.  In  private  life 
he  is  Sir  Weetman  Pearson,  whose  grandfather 
founded  the  Pearson  firm  in  1840.  Lord 
Cowdray  is  noted  for  his  taciturnity,  and  in 
an  interview  said:  "I  never  talk  about  my 
business.  Talking  is  a  sign  of  weakness." 
Since  the  Pearsons  first  secured  a  foothold  in 


Mexico  they  have  built  railways  and  electric 
lines,  harbors  and  waterworks;  they  have  ac- 
quired interests  in  mining  properties,  invest- 
ments in  jute,  and  finally  secured  800,000 
acres  of  land  containing  probably  the  greatest 
oil  fields  in  the  world.  Pearson's  title  comes 
from  Cowdray  Park,  a  large  and  ancient  Eng- 
lish estate. 

THE   CITY   IN  GENERAL. 

Governor  L.  E.  Pinkham  of  Hawaii  was 
the  guest  of  honor  at  a  dinner  Monday  even- 
ing at  the  Stewart  Hotel.  He  sailed  for 
home  on  Tuesday. 


It  is  expected  that  within  the  next  two 
weeks  work  will  start  on  the  new  museum 
building  to  be  erected  in  Golden  Gate  Park 
near  the  band  stand.  The  structure  will  cost 
$600,000.  The  sections  now  to  be  erected, 
however,  will  require  an  outlay  of  only  $165,- 
000.  They  will  eventually  form  the  west  por- 
tion of  the  building. 


The  supervisors  sustained  Mayor  Rolph's 
veto  of  the  municipal  opera  house  bill  on 
Saturday  by  a  vote  of  fourteen  to  three.  It 
is  believed  that  by  this  action  the  way  has 
been  cleared  for  an  ordinance  that  will  meet 
the  views  of  the  opposing  factions.  The 
amended  ordinance  is  to  be  introduced  be- 
fore the  supervisors  in  a  few  days  by  Super- 
visor Payor,  original  proponent  of  the  meas- 
ure. He  expressed  his  willingness  that  the 
mayor's  veto  be  sustained,  in  order  that  the 
"decks  might  be  cleared"  for  the  new  propo- 
sition.   

Captain  Enos  F.  Fouratt,  pioneer  of  San 
Francisco,  died  on  Monday  at  the  age  of 
eighty-seven  years.  He  came  to  California 
with  the  gold  rush  in  1849.  After  adventur- 
ing with  the  gold-seekers  for  a  while  the 
call  of  his  old  profession  of  pilot  reasserted 
itself,  and  he  went  up  the  Sacramento  River, 
which  he  traversed  continually  for  the  next 
fifty  years.  He  was  the  pilot  of  the  first 
steam  schooner  that  plied  between  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Sacramento.  For  many  years  he 
was  a  pilot,  and  then  he  became  a  captain. 
The  funeral  was  held  on  Friday. 


The  board  of  supervisors  on  Saturday 
passed  the  order  for  the  removal  of  the  four 
city  cemeteries.  Lot  owners  have  to  make 
their  removals  within  six  months  from  the 
time  the  ordinance  becomes  effective.  If  the 
lot  owners  fail  to  make  the  removal  a  cer- 
tain length  of  time  is  given  the  cemetery 
associations  to  do  the  work,  and  if  these  fail 
to  comply  then  the  board  of  health  is  au- 
thorized to  remove  the  bodies.  The  expense 
in  this  instance  is  to  be  borne  by  the  lands 
as   they  are  cleared. 


Mrs.  Martha  Vance  Woodward,  widow  of 
William  B.  Woodward,  who  with  the  late 
Frederick  MacCrellish  was  the  founder  of  the 
Alta  California,  a  pioneer  newspaper  of  this 
city,  died  at  her  home,  2102  Clifton  Avenue, 
Alameda,  the  early  part  of  the  week.  She 
was  eighty-three  years  old  and  came  to  Cali- 
fornia by  way  of  Panama  fifty-seven  years 
ago.  She  was  the  mother  of  Thomas  P. 
Woodward,  former  city  engineer,  and  Mrs. 
William  P.  Edwardes. 


After  thirty  years  of  exploratory  work  the 
Egypt  Exploration  Fund  of  England  and  the 
United  States  hopes  during  the  next  twelve 
months  to  clear  away  the  mystery  of  the 
buried  temple  of  Osiris.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary before  attacking  the  building  itself,  forty 
feet  below  the  surface,  to  bring  the  sand  to 
an  angle  of  rest  over  a  widely  extended  area, 
and  clear  away  a  mass  of  debris  left  by  for- 
mer explorers.  The  head  of  the  god  Osiris 
was  said  to  have  been  buried  in  the  temple 
of  Osiris.  At  present  no  such  building  as 
this  one,  which  was  only  partially  explored 
last  year,  is  known  in  Egypt.  It  raises  ques- 
tions which  will  be  answered  only  by  the 
spade.  It  is  regarded  as  quite  possible  that 
a  crypt  exists  below  the  main  floor.  Such  a 
crypt  should  be  the  termination  of  the  long 
passage  connecting  the  Seti  temple  with  the 
Osireion,  200  feet  distant  along  the  common 
axis.  Dr.  Edouard  Naville,  who  has  been 
with  the  fund  from  its  beginning  in  1882, 
regards  the  present  excavation  as  the  crown 
of  his  life's  work.  He  will  resign  from 
active  field  work  at  this  season's  close. 


Miss  Phcebe  Cousins,  who  died  recently  in 
abject  poverty  in  St.  Louis,  was  the  first 
woman  lawyer  in  this  country,  and  at  one  time 
was  prominent  and  widely  talked  of  through- 
out the  land.  She  studied  law  in  Washington 
University,  St.  Louis,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1871.  She  became  well  known  as 
a  lecturer,  but  was  opposed  to  suffrage.  Miss 
Cousins  also  held  the  distinction  of  being  the 
first  woman  United  States  marshal  Her 
father,  appointed  to  that  office  by  President 
Cleveland,  died  during  his  term,  and  his 
daughter,  who  had  ben  acting  as  his  assistant, 
was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy. 
-«•■- 

One  of  the  early  attractions  for  the  Co- 
lumbia Theatre  is  the  muchly  praised  produc- 
tion of  "Milestones,"  which  will  be  played 
here  by  the  original  London  cast. 


When  San  Fi 


'rancisco  Was  Young 

As  far  back  as  1852  the  firm  of  D.  Ghirardelli  began 
to  put  the  product  of  the  cocoa  bean  on  the  market. 
Growth  has  been  steady  ever  since,  and  the  reason 
is  quality. 

It  is  quality  which  makes  IMPERIAL  COCOA  such 
a  favorite.  This  is  one  of  the  Ghirardelli  products, 
and  the  finest  cocoa  on  the  market. 

It  was  perfected,  after  many  experiments,  to  fill  a 
growing  demand  for  a  better  cocoa  than  the  market 
then  afforded. 

It  has  succeeded  beyond  expectations,  because  it's 
what  particular  people  want. 

Costs  a  little  more  than  ordinary  kinds,  but  is 
stronger  and  goes  farther  than  other  makes.  Has  a 
delicious  flavor  which  causes  it  to  be  relished  morn- 
ing, noon  and  night. 

Sold  by  All  Best  Grocers 
See  that  yours  Carries  It 


The  Excitable  Latins. 

"There  is  something  most  refreshing  to 
the  colder  northern  races  in  the  excitable 
and  volatile  Latins,"  said  George  Hamlin  re- 
cently. "We  had  a  delightful  exhibition  of 
this  quality  when  we  first  reached  Milan. 
We  entered  a  cafe,  celebrated  as  much  for 
the  artists  who  frequent  it  as  for  its  excel- 
lent cuisine,  and  had  barely  given  our  order 
when  our  attention  was  attracted  to  a  near-by 
table  where  two  diners  were  engaged  in  what 
was  evidently  a  very  serious  discussion.  At 
that  time  our  linguistic  accomplishments  were 
limited  to  Mark  Twain's  famous  'Quanta 
costa  ? — Troppo  caro,'  with  an  additional 
phrase  or  two  thrown  in,  all  of  which  were 
inadequate  to  unravel  any  clew  to  the  earnest 
conversation  opposite. 

"Presently  the  voices  grew  louder  and 
more  passionate,  and  the  two  men  looked 
positively  violent  as  they  half  rose  from  their 
seats  and  glared  at  each  other  ferociously 
across  the  table.  We  became  decidedly  un- 
easy. Vendettas,  stillettos,  and  such  Italian 
appurtenances  are  all  picturesque  enough  in 
grand  opera,  but  we  did  not  care  to  have  our 
dinner  punctuated   with   deeds   of  carnage. 

"In  the  meantime  all  the  other  diners  had 
stopped  eating  and  were  gazing  with  interest 
toward  the  scene  of  altercation.  Gradually 
they  abandoned  their  dinners  altogether  and 
came  over  to  take  sides  with  the  disputants. 
Even  the  waiters  forsook  their  posts,  and  at- 
tached themselves  to  one  side  or  the  other. 
'Surely,'  we  thought  anxiously,  'this  quarrel 
must  involve  the  honor  of  the  whole  na- 
tion.' 

"By  this  time  the  din  was  fearful.  A  score 
or  more  of  excited  men  were  shouting  at 
each  other  across  the  small  table,  brandishing 
furious  fists  in  each  other's  faces,  and  looking 
like  bloodshed  and  murder.  Our  soup  cooled 
untasted  before  us ;  all  appetite  had  van- 
ished. We  clung  to  our  chairs,  too  terror- 
stricken  to  flee  for  our  lives,  even  though  we 
felt  a  desperate  conviction  that  a  massacre 
was  at  hand  and  our  minutes  were  num- 
bered. 

"Finally,  one  of  the  crowd  pounded  on  the 
table  vigorously  and  yelled  some  noises  which 
sounded  like  a  pack  of  firecrackers  exploding. 
There  was  an  instant's  silence,  and  then  the 
whole  lot  of  them,  waiters  and  all,  bolted  out 
the   front   door. 

"We  breathed  an  immeasurable  relief  1  At 
least  the  scene  of  slaughter  was  transferred 
and  our  skins  were  safe.  Just  then  our  waiter 
reluctantly  returned,  though  he  made  it  plain 
that  his  duty  to  us  was  a  decided  bore. 

"'Was  it  a  feud? — a  vendetta?'  we  asked — 
'and  can't  the  police  stop  them  before  they 
kill  each  other?' 

"And  the  waiter  replied  in  his  own  pe- 
culiar brand  of  English :  'It  be  onlee  that 
they  not  agree  which  be  the  shortest  road  to 
La  Scala,  and  so  half  they  go  one  way,  and 
half  they  go  the  other,  to  make  it  prove !'  " 


The  oldest  publication  in  the  world,  the 
Peking  Gazette,  which  suspended  recently. 
was  resumed  alomst  immediately  in  English, 
and  is  now  appearing  daily.  In  its  new 
form  it  is  edited  and  controlled  by  English- 
men and  Americans.  Originally  the  Gazette 
was  a  sort  of  court  circular,  which  was  issued 
when  the  court  had  any  news  which  it  wished 
to  communicate  to   the  public. 


Reserve  Your  Tables 


for  the 


"MS  DANSANTS" 

On  Saturday  Afternoons 

from  4  to  7 
In  the 

Palace  Hotel  Court 


*\     I     (MBONABO  BEA<my%UrORN 


AMERICAN  PLAN 

Coronado's  gay  Winter  season  is  in  full  swing. 
The  social  calendar  is  crowded  with  brilliant 
events.  Banquets,  balls,  dinner  parties  and 
other  social  affairs  keep  guests  delightfully  inter- 
ested. The  weekly  afternoon  tango  teas  and 
dances  are  immensely  popular. 

Polo  Season  Opens  January  lit 

Write  for  Booklet 

JOHN  J.  HERN  AN,  Manager,  Coronado  Beach,  Cal. 

H.  F.  Norcross,  Agent,  334  South  Spring  St.  Us  Angeles,  Cal. 


MAJESTIC     HOTEL 

Northwest    Cor.  Sutter   and   Gough   Sts. 

UNDER  NEW  MANAGEMENT 

Most  attractive  Family  Hotel  in  San  Francisco. 
Excellent  cuisine.     Moderate  rates.    Special  in- 
ducements to  permanent  guests.    Inspection  In- 
vited. Mrs.  JOSEPHINE  LIBBY.  Lessee. 
FREDERIC    GEORGE,   Manager. 


Hotel  Oakland 

OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 

Business  and  Social  Centre  of  Oakland 

Every  one  of  its  450  rooms  has  Outside  Exposure 

(No  Court  Rooms) 

RATES  $150  PER  DAY  AND  UPWARDS 

European  Plan  — * 

Advantageous  Rates  to  Permanent  Guests 

SERVICE  AND  CUISINE  UNSURPASSED 

Free  Bus  Meets  Trains 

Under  Management  oi  Victor  P 
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THE  SAFETY  TRUNK 

FOR 

HOLIDAY    PACKAGES 

'pHE     safety    trunk    means 
package  protection  to  you. 
It    means  careful  transporta- 
tion of  your  holiday  gifts. 

Within  the  stout  sides  of  an 
iron-bound  safety  trunk,  your 
gift — even  if  small  and  fragile 
■ — will  travel  in  security. 

VIA  WELLS    FARGO  — 
speed  your  gifts  in    a   safety 
trunk. 
WELLS  FARGO  &  COMPANY  EXPRESS 


COOK'S  TOURS 


For  the  Discriminating  Traveler 

Europe — Round  the  World 

BEST  ROUTES         BEST  SERVICE 

Railroad  and  Steamship  Tickets 


BY  ALL  LINES 


Office,  689  Market  St.,  S.  F. 

Cook's  Travelers'  Checks  good  everywhere 


NORTH 
GERMAN 
LLOYD  I 

LONDON -PARIS— BREMEN 
George  Washington ....  Jan.  3 

•-rBarbarossa Jan.  10 

fScharnhorst Jan.  17 

Kronprinzessirt  Cecilie Jan.  20 

tKcenig  Albert Jan.  27 

George  Washington Jan.  31 

iBremen  direct.        'One  cabin  (II) 

Baltimore-Bremen  direct. 

One  cabin  (II);  Wednesdays. 

Sailings  on  SATURDAY  for 

THE  MEDITERRANEAN 

Prinzess  Irene Thursday,  Jan.   3 

Berlin Jan.  31 

Through   rates  from  New  York  to 

SOUTH  AMERICA      Via  Europe 

Egypt,  India  and  the  Ear  East 

Independent  trips 

Around    the   World,  $617.70 

First  class  throughout 

Three  winter  cruises  to  the 

WEST  „     PANAMA 

INDIES  °*         CANAL 

By  S.  B.  "GROSSER  SURFCERST" 
JAN.  14,  FEB.  12,  MAR.  19 
Rate  $160  up  — 21  to  29  Days 

Cruises  include  all  ports  of  inter- 
est-in  the  West  Indies.  Write  forour 
new  booklet 

"To  the  Canal  and  Caribbean" 
Travelers'  Checb  Good  All  Orer  the  World. 

OELRICHS  &  CO.,  General  Agts  .  5 
Broadway.  N.  Y.;  Robert  Capelle, 
General  Pacific  Coast  Agent,  250 
Powell  St.,  near  St.  Francis  Hotel 
and  Geary  St..  San  Francisco. 


Romeike's  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

Will  send  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which 
may  appear  about  you,  your  friends,  or  any 
subject  on  which  you  want  to  be  "up  to  date." 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads 
650  daily  papers  and  over  2000  weeklies  and 
magazines,  in  fact,  every  paper  of  importance 
published  in  the  United  States,  for  5000  sub- 
scribers, and,  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
al!   ilie  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  and  pasted 
on  slips  giving  name  and  date  of  paper,  and 
are  mailed  day  by  day. 

Write  for  circular  and  terms. 

HENRY    ROMEIKE 
106*110   Seventh    Avenue,   New   York  City. 
Branches:  London,   Paris,   Berlin,   Sydney. 


Bo, did  Volumes  of  the  Argonaut 

..•3.50  a  volume.    Sent  express  paid 

on  receiptor  price. 

ARGONAUT  PUBLISHING  CO. 

207  Powell  St.       -      -      San  Francisco 


THE  ATLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


"What  was  Weggie  on  the  college  crew?" 
"I  think  he  was  what  they  call  the  joke." — 
Town  Topics. 

Father — It's  deeds,  young  man,  not  words, 
that  count.  Son — Did  you  ever  send  a  cable- 
gram ? — The   Club  Fellow. 

"That  horrid  woman  has  broken  up  my 
home!"  "Taken  away  your  husband?"  "No; 
the   cook." — Baltimore   American. 

"Do  3'ou  enjoy  playing  bridge  with  Mrs. 
Brown,  grandma  ?"  "Yes ;  only  I'd  like  to 
see  her  get  poorer  hands." — Judge. 

Willie — Paw,  why  was  Adam  created  first? 
Paw — To  give  him  a  chance  to  say  some- 
thing,  my  son. — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

Everbroke — Say,  lend  me  another  five. 
You  know,  what's  been  done  once  can  be  done 
again.      Gottit — I    can't. — Kansas  City   Star. 

Collector — Why  haven't  you  paid  your  gas 
bill?  Consumer — The  light  was  so  poor  I 
could    not   read    the   bill. — California   Pelican. 

Old  Lady  (to  seedy-looking  library  boy) — 
Have  you  got  "Epictetus"  ?  Boy — No,  thank 
you,  mum  ;  it's  only  a  bad  cold  and  sore  froat. 
— Punch. 

"Spare  my  blushes,"  she  pleaded.  "Good 
gracious!"  he  replied.  "Can  you  still  blush? 
Where  have  you  been  living  these  past  few 
years?" — Chicago  Record. 

"He  used  to  brag  about  his  wife's  states- 
manship." "Well?"  "Now  he  complains  that 
she  is  the  author  of  too  many  bills  in  the 
house." — Town  Topics. 

Miss  Goodrich — I  hear  your  husband  is  a 
great  lover  of  the  aesthetic.  Mrs.  Nurich — 
Oh,  yes  !  He  takes  one  every  time  he  gets  a 
tooth    pulled. — Stanford    Chaparral. 

Mrs.  Goodsole — Didn't  you  learn  to  be  a 
good  citizen  in  the  reform  school?  Everett 
Wrest — Yes'm,  I  learnt  it  theoretically,  but 
I  aint  had  no  practice. — Houston  Post. 

"You  wring  my  heart,"  wailed  the  youth 
whom  the  Vassar  girl  had  just  refused."  "I'd 
rather  wring  your  heart  than  wring  your 
clothes,"  she  said. — Livingston  Lance. 

Rev.  Caller — Well,  Mrs.  Mangles,  and  is  the 
good  man  any  better?  Mrs.  Mangles — Oh, 
yes,  sir.  'E's  nearly  all  right  agen,  sir.  'E 
don't  say  'is  prayers  no  more  of  a  night  now, 
sir. — Sydney  Bulletin. 

"I  never  knew  till  I  got  a  car,"  said  Bishop 
Eightly,  "that  profanity  was  so  extremely 
prevalent."  "Do  you  hear  much  of  it  on  the 
road?"  "Why,"  said  the  bishop,  "nearly 
everybody  I  bump  into  swears  dreadfully." — 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

"We  don't  have  honest  elections  in  dis 
town  like  we  used  to,"  said  Mr.  Erastus  Pink- 
ley.  "Like  you  used  to?"  "Yassuh.  It  used 
to  be  dat  when  dey  promised  you  $2  foh  yen. 
vote  you'd  git  it.  Now  dey  won't  even 
promise  !" — Washington  Star. 

Mr.  Steinbach — Vas  you  to  der  synagogue 
yesterday,  Moses?  Mr.  Rosenbaum — No.  Mr. 
Steinbach — Veil,  der  rabbi  says  if  ve  vant  to 
pe  goot  we  haf  to  make  some  sagrifices.  Mr. 
Rosenbaum — Oh,  I  don't  go  to  no  synagogue 
vere  a  rabbi  dalks  shop  in  der  pulpit ! — Puck. 

"See  here,"  said  his  wife.  "I  hear  yon 
acted  scandalous  on  that  trip  with  those 
Knights  of  Sparta."  "Me?  How's  that?" 
"Mr.  Wombat  says  you  posed  as  the  Isaac 
Walton  of  the  party.  What  do  you  mean  by 
going  around  under  an  assumed  name?" — 
Boston   Advertiser. 

"Do  you  understand  what  you  are  to  swear 
to  ?"  asked  the  court  as  a  not  over-intelligent- 
looking  negro  took  the  witness  stand. 
"Yessah,  Ah  does.  Ah'm  to  sweah  to  tell  de 
truf."  "Yes,"  said  the  judge;  "and  what  will 
happen  if  you  do  not  tell  the  truth?"  "Well, 
sah,"  was  the  hesitating  answer,  "Ah  expects 
ouah  side'll  win  de  case,  sah." — Ladies'  Home 
Journal. 


Pinter  Cruises'! 
tlVlERA  PAMAMACAMAE 
fALY-     WkSTlMWU 
EoYrr  SovTHAMatKA 

Largest  Steamers    Newest  Steamer: 
to  the  Tropics 


in  the  Trade 

"Adriatic" 
"Celtic" 

White  Star  Line 


"Laurentic" 
"Megantic" 

White  Star  Line 


JANUARY  10 


JANUARY  24 
FEBRUARY  21 
MARCH  7 
Ask  for  Booklets 


JANUARY  31 


FEB.  1 1 
MAR.  4 


MAR.  14 
AFL.      4 


16  to  28  Days 
$145  to$175  upward 


Whi  te  Star  Line,  Pacific  Coast  Agcy,  319 
Geary    St..  opp.  Hotel  St.  Froncis.  S.  F. 


Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

CROCKER  BUILDING  :  Market  and  Post  Sts.  :  SAN  FRANCISCO 


THE  ACME  OF  PROTECTION 

"Old   Glory"    on    rpu         n  i  p    f     TV  ',17       1,       Portola 

Facing Parade  Ihe  Crocker  Sale  Deposit  Vaults  gay  ^  ^^ 

Visit  these  splendid  vaults  and  investigate  our  methods  of  safe-guarding  your 
property.  Once  you  learn  the  value  of  having  a  safe  deposit  box  with  us  you 
will  never  be  without  this  insurance  against  worry. 

BOXES  RENT  FROM  $4.00  A  YEAR  AND  UPWARDS 

JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM,  Manager  PHONE  KEARNY  7 

THE  CROCKER  NATIONAL  BANK 

CAPITAL,  SURPLUS  AND  UNDIVIDED  PROFITS      -     -      $5,000,000.00 
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Honolulu 

$110.     1st   class,  round  trip  (five  and   one-half 
days  from   San  Francisco).     The  most  attractive 
spot   on   entire  world  tour.      Splendid  steamers 
(1 0,000  tons  di«pl.)  of  OCEANIC  LINE  sail  to  Hawaii 
every  2  weeks.    You  can  make  this  round  trip  in 
1 6  days  from  San  Francisco,  giving  5  days  on  the  Islands. 
Sydney,  19   days   from  San   Francisco.     $300  round 
trip  1st  class,  $200  2nd  class.     Send  for  folder. 
SYDNEY  SHORT  LINE,  673!  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

TOYO    KISEN    KAISHA 

(ORIENTAL    S.     S.     CO.) 
S.  S.  Hongkong     Maru     (saloon     accommoda- 
tions at  reduced  rates)  .Saturday,  Jan.  3,  1914 

S.  S.  Chiyo  Maru   (via  Manila  direct) 

Tuesday,  Jan.  27,  1914 

S.  S.  Tenyo  Maru Saturdav,  Feb.  21,  1914 

S.  S.  Nippon    Maru     (saloon    accommodations 

at  reduced  rates) Friday,  Feb.  27,  1914 

Steamers  sail   from    company's    pier,   No.    34, 
near    foot    of    Brannan    Street,     1    p.    m.,    for 
Yokohama  and  Hongkong,  calling  at  Honolulu, 
Kobe    (Hiogo)     Nagasaki,    and    Shanghai,    and 
connecting   at   Hongkong  with   steamer   for   Ma- 
nila,   India,   etc.      No   cargo    received   on   board 
on  day  of  sailing. 

Round-trip  tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For     freight     and     passage     apply     at"  office, 
fourth    floor    Merchants    National    Bank    Bltig., 
625  Market  St.                        W.  H.  AVERY, 

Assistant  General  Manager. 

Argonaut  subscribers   may  have  the   paper 
sent  regularly  to  their  out-of-town  address 
during   the    vacation    season  promptly   on 
request. 

Holiday  Excursions  to  all  points  on  Santa  Fe 


-real 
old  time 
snow-in-it 
Christmas 


Yosemite  Valley 


Special  Holiday  Excursion 
via  Santa  Fe    -    -    -    -    - 


$18.90 


A  million  or  more  Christmas  trees  with  real  snow  on  them. 
Sleigh  riding,  Slu-ing,  etc. 

Go  this  year  and  take  the  "Kiddies."     The  3000  foot  walls 
of  Yosemite  shut  out  wintry  winds. 

Tickets  on  sale  Dec.  27-28-29-30-31-Jan.  1.     Return  Limit 
Jan  5,  1914. 
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SantaFe 

%  w 


Auto  stage  now  operated  El  Portal  to  Sentinel  Hotel. 


Santa  Fe  C       Offices 

673  Market  St..  San  *"  ine  Kearny  315. 

12LS  Broadway. ''    *mnd,  Ph  ini  J.ukeside425. 
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